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PREFACE. 


The present work has been conducted on the same principles, and is designed 
mainly for the use of the same persons, as the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities." It has been long felt by most persons engaged in the study of 
Antiquity, that something better is required than we yet possess in the English 
language for illustrating the Biography, Literature, and Mythology, of the 
Greek and Roman writers, and for enabling a diligent student to read them in 
the most profitable manner. The writings of modern continental philologists, as 
well as the works of some of our own scholars, have cleared up many of the 
difficulties connected with these subjects, and enabled us to attain to more correct 
knowledge and more comprehensive views than were formerly possessed. The 
articles in this Dictionary have been founded on a careful examination of the 
original sources ; the best modem authorities have been diligently consulted; 
and no labour has been spared in order to bring up the subject to the present 
state of philological learning upon the continent as well as at home. 

A work, like the present, embracing the whole circle of ancient history and 
literature for upwards of two thousand years, would be the labour of at least 
one man’s life, and could not in any case be written satisfactorily by a singie 
individual, as no one man possesses the requisite knowledge of all the sub¬ 
jects of which it treats. The lives, for instance, of the ancient mathema¬ 
ticians, jurists, and physicians, require in the person who writes them a 
competent knowledge of mathematics, law, and medicine; and the same remark 
applies, to a greater or less extent, to the history of philosophy, the arts, and 
numerous other subjects. The Editor of the present work has been fortunate in 
obtaining the assistance of scholars, who had made certain departments of anti¬ 
quity their particular study, and he desires to take this opportunity of returning 
his best thanks to them for their valuable aid, by which he has been able to pro¬ 
duce a work which could not have been accomplished by any single person. 
The initials of each writer's name are given at the end of the articles he has 
written, and a list of the names of the contributors is prefixed to the work. 

The biographical articles in this work include the names of all persons of 
any importance which occur in the Greek and Roman writers, from the earliest 
times down to the extinction of the Western Empire in the year 476 of our era, 
and to the extinction of the Eastern Empire by the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks in the year 1453. The lives of historical personages occurring in the 
history of the Byzantine empire are treated with comparative brevity, but accora- 
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panied by sufficient references to ancient writers to enable the reader to obtain 
further information if he wishes. It has not been thought advisable to omit the 
lives of such persons altogether, as has usually been done in classical dictiona¬ 
ries ; partly because there is no other period short of the one chosen at which a 
stop can conveniently be made; and still more because the civil history of the 
Byzantine empire is more or less connected with the history of literature and 
science, and, down to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, there was an 
interrupted series of Greek writers, the omission of whose lives and of an 
account of their works would be a serious deficiency in any work which aspired to 
give a complete view of Greek literature. 

The relative length of the articles containing the lives of historical persons 
cannot be fixed, in a work like the present, simply by the importance of a man’s 
life. It would be impossible to give within any reasonable compass a full and 
elaborate account of the lives of the great actors in Greek and Roman history ; 
nor is it necessary : for the lives of such persons are conspicuous parts of history 
and, as such, are given at length in historical works. On the contrary, a Dic¬ 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography is peculiarly useful for the lives of 
those persons who do not occupy so prominent a position in history, since a know¬ 
ledge of their actions and character is oftentimes of great importance to a proper 
understanding of the ancient writers, and information respecting such persons 
cannot be obtained in any other quarter. Accordingly, such articles have had a 
space assigned to them in the work which might have been deemed dispropor¬ 
tionate if it were not for this consideration. Woodcuts of ancient coins are 
given, wherever they could be referred to any individual or family. The draw¬ 
ings have been made from originals in the British Museum, except in a few 
cases, where the authority for the drawing is stated in the article. 

More space, relatively, has been given to the Greek and Roman Writers than 
to any other articles, partly because we have no complete history of Greek and 
Roman Literature in the English language, and partly because the writings of 
modern German scholars contain on this subject more than on any other a store 
of valuable matter which has not yet found its way into English books, and has, 
hitherto, only partially and in a few instances, exercised any influence on our 
course of classical instruction. In these articles a full account of the Works, as 
well as of the Lives, of the Writers is given, and, likewise, a list of the best 
editions of the works, together with references to the principal modern works 
upon each subject. 

The lives of all Christian Writers, though usually omitted in similar publi¬ 
cations, have likewise been inserted in the present Work, since they constitute an 
important part of the history of Greek and Roman literature, and an account of 
their biography and writings can be attained at present only by consulting a con¬ 
siderable number of voluminous works. These articles are written rather from a 
literary than a theological point of view; and accordingly the discussion of strictly 
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theological topics, such as the subjects might easily have given rise to, has been 
carefully avoided. 

Care has been taken to separate the mythological articles from those of an his¬ 
torical nature, as a reference to any part of the book will shew. As it is necessary 
to discriminate between the Greek and Italian Mythology, an account of the Greek 
divinities is given under their Greek names, and of the Italian divinities under their 
Latin names, a practice which is universally adopted by the continental writers, 
which has received the sanction of some of our own scholars, and is moreover of 
such importance in guarding against endless confusions and mistakes as to require 
no apology for its introduction into this work. In the treatment of the articles them¬ 
selves, the mystical school of interpreters has been avoided, and those principles 
followed which have been developed by Voss, Buttmann, Welcker, K. O. Muller, 
Lobcck, and others. Less space, relatively, has been given to these articles than to 
any other portion of the work, as it has not been considered necessary to repeat all 
the fanciful speculations which abound in the later Greek writers and in modern 
books upon this subject. 

The lives of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, have been treated at considerable 
length, and an account is given of all their works still extant, or of which there is 
any record in ancient writers. These articles, it is hoped, will be useful to the artist 
as well as to the scholar. 

Some difficulty has been experienced respecting the admission or rejection of cer¬ 
tain names, but the following is the general principle which lias been adopted. The 
names of all persons are inserted, who are mentioned in more than one passage of an 
ancient writer: but where a name occurs in only a single passage, and nothing more 
is known of the person than that passage contains, that name is in general omitted. 
On the other hand, the names of such persons are inserted when they are intimately 
connected with some great historical event, or there are other persons of the same 
name with whom they might be confounded. 

When there are several persons of the same name, the articles have been arranged 
either in chronological or some alphabetical order. The latter plan has been usually 
adopted, where there are many persons of one name, as in the case of Alexander, 
Antioch us, and others, in which cases a chronological arrangement would stand in 

the way of ready reference to any particular individual whom the reader might be 

/ 

in search of. In the case of Roman names, the chronological order has, for obvious 
reasons, been always adopted, and they have been given under the cognomens, and 
not under the gentile names. There is, however, a separate article devoted to each 
gens, in which is inserted a list of all the cognomens of that gens. 

In a work written by several persons it is almost impossible to obtain exact uni¬ 
formity of reference to the ancient Writers, but this has been done as far as was 
possible. Wherever an author is referred to by page, the particular edition used 

by the writer is generally stated ; but of the writers enumerated below, the following 
vol. x. n 
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editions are always intended where no others are indicated: Plato, ed. H. Stephanus, 
1578; Athenaeus, ed. Casaubon, Paris, 1597; the Moralia of Plutarch, ed. Francof. 
1620; Strabo, ed. Casaubon, Paris, 1620; Demosthenes, ed. Reiske, Lips. 1770; the 
other Attic Orators, ed. H. Stephanus, Paris, 1575; the Latin Grammarians, ed. 
H. Putschius, Ilanov. 1605; Hippocrates, ed. KUkn, Lips. 1825-7; Erotianus, ed. 
Franz, Lips. 1780; Dioscorides, ed. Sprengel, Lips. 1829-30; Aretaeus, ed. Kuhn, 
Lips. 1828; Rufus Ephesius, ed. Clinch, Lond. 1726; Soranus, ed. Dietz, Regim. 
Pruss. 1838; Galen, ed. Kiihn, Lips. 1821-33; Oribasius, Aiitius, Alexander Tral- 
lianus, Paulus Aegineta, Celsus, ed. H. Stephanus, among the Medicae Artis Prin- 
cipes, Paris, 1567; Caelius Aurelianus, ed. Amman, Amstel. 4to. 1709. 

Names of Places and Nations are not included in the Work, as they will form the 
subject of the forthcoming “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.” 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

London, October, 1844. 



LIST OF COINS ENGRAVED IN THE FIRST VOLUME. 


In the following list AV indicates that the coin is of gold, At of silver, JE of copper, IJE first bronze 
Roman, 2AS second bronze Roman, 3-® third bronze Roman. The weight of all gold and silver coins 
is given, with the exception of the aurei and denarii, which are for the most part of nearly the same 
weight respectively. When a coin hiis been reduced or enlarged in the drawing, the diameter of the 
original coin is given in the last column, the numbers in which refer to the subjoined scale: those 
which have no numbers affixed to them are of the same size in the drawing as the originals. 
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ABARIS. 

ABAKUS (A£a?os), a surname of Apollo dc- 

lived from the town of Abac in Phocis, where the 
god had a rich temple. (Hcsych. 8. v. *A6ai ; Herod, 
viii. 33 ; Paus. x. 35. § 1, &c.) [L. S.] 

ABAMMON MAGISTER. [Porphyrius.] 

ABANTI'ADES {'A€aurid^rji) signifies in 
general a descendant of Abas, but is used especi¬ 
ally to designate Perseus, the great-grandson of 

Abas (Ov. Met. iv. 673, v. 138, 236), and 
Acrisius, a son of Abas. (Ov. Met. iv. 607.) A 
female descendant of Abas, as Danac and Atalante, 
was called Abantias. [L. S.] 

ABA'NTIAS. rAnANTiADKS.] 

ABA'NTIDAS (A^a^oas), the son of Pascas, 
became tyrant of Sicyon after murdering Clcinias, 
the father of Aratus, n. c. 264. Aratus, who was 
then only seven years old, narrowly escaped death. 
AbantidivS was fond of literature, and was accus¬ 
tomed to attend the philosophical discussions of 
Dcinias and Aristotle, the dialectician, in the agora 
of Sicyon: on one of these occasions he was mur¬ 
dered by his enemies. lie was succeeded in the 
tyranny by his father, who was put to death by 
Nicoclcs. ( Plat. A ral. 2. 3; Paus. ii.O. § 2.) 

ABARBA'ItEA (’ASaptfopeu), a Naiad, who 
bore two sons, Aesepus and Pedasus, to Bucolion, 
the eldest but illegitimate son of the Trojan King 
Laomedon. (Horn. 11. vi. 22, &c.) Other writers 
do not mention this nymph, but Hcsychius (s. v.) 
mentions > A€ap€ap4ai or 'A6ap€a\aiai as the name 
of a class of nymphs. [L. S.] 

A'BARIS (ASapu), son of Seuthes, was a 
Hyperborean priest of Apollo (Herod, iv. 36), and 
came from the country about the Caucasus (Ov. 
Met. v. 86) to Greece, while his own country was 
visited by a plague. lie was endowed with the 
gift of prophecy, and by this as well as by his 
Scythian dress and simplicity and honesty he 
created great sensation in Greece, and was held in 
high esteem. (Strab. vii. p. 301.) He travelled about 
in Greece, carrying with him an arrow as the 
symbol of Apollo, and gave oracles. Toland, in 
his History of the Druids, considers him to have 
been a Druid of the Hebrides, because the arrow 
formed a part of the costume of a Druid. His 
history, which is entirely mythical, is related in 
various ways, and worked up with extraordinary 
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particulars: lie is said to have taken no earthly 
food (Herod, iv. 36), and to lmvo ridden on his 
arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the air. (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamusy p. 314.) He cured diseases by in¬ 
cantations (Plat. Char mid. p.158,».), delivered the 
world from a plague (Snidas, s. v. A&qns), and 
built at Sparta a temple of K6prj <r«Teipa. (Paus. 
iii. 13. § 2.) Suidas and Kudocia ascribe to him 
several works, such as incantations, Scythian 
oracles, a poem on the marriage of the river 
Ilcbrus, expiatory formulns, the arrival of Apollo 
among the Hyperboreans, and a prose work on the 
origin of the gods. But such works, if they wore 
really current in ancient times, were no more 
genuine than his reputed correspondence with 
Phalaris the tyrant. 'The time of his appearance 
in Greece is stated differently, some fixing it in 
01- 3, others in 01. 21, and others again make 
him a contemporary of Croesus. (Bentley, On the 
Kjnst. of Phaiarity p. 34.) Lobeck places it about 
the year b.c. 570, i.c. about 01. 52. Respecting 
the perplexing traditions about Abaris see Klopfer, 
Mythologisches Wortcrbuch, i. p. 2 ; Zapf, Disputes 
tio historica dc Aharidcy Lips. 1707; Larchcr, on 
Herod, vol. iii. p. 446. [L. S.] 

ABAS (Agar). 1. A son of Mctaueira, was 
changed by Demeter into a lizard, because he 
mocked the goddess when she had come on her 
wanderings into the house of her mother, and 
drank eagerly to quench her thirst. (Nicander, 
Thcriaca; Natal. Cora. v. 14; Ov. Met. v. 
450.) Other traditions relate the same story 
of a boy, Ascalnbus, and call his mother Misme. 

(Antonin. Lib. 23.) 

2. The twelfth King of Argos. lie was the 
son of Lynceus and Hypemmcstra, and grand¬ 
son of Danaus. He married Ocaleia, who bore 
him twin sons, Acrisius and Proetus. (Apollod. 
ii. 2. § 1; Hygin. Fob. 170.) When he informed 
his father of the death of Dannus, lie was re¬ 
warded with the shield of his grandfather, 
which was sacred to liera. He is described as 
a successful conqueror and as the founder of 
the town of Abae in Phocis (Paus. x. 35. § 1), 
and of the Pclasgic Argos in Thessaly. (Strab. 
ix. p. 431.) The fame of his warlike spirit was 
so great, that even after his death, when people 
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revolted, whom he had subdued, they were put 
to flight by the simple act of showing them his 
shield. (Virg. Aen. iii. 286 ; Scrv. ad toe.) It was 
from this Abas that the kings of Argos were called 
by the patronymic Abantiads. [Ahaxtiades.] 

[L. S.] 

ABAS C'ASas). 1. A Greek sophist and 
rhetorician about whose life nothing is known. 
Suidas (s. v. V A Gas: compare Endocia, p. 51) 
ascribes to him loropiKa anoy.tr/nxara and a work 
on rhetoric (r^x^V farropuefi). What Photius 
(Cod. 190. p. 150, b. ed. Bekker) quotes from him, 
belongs probably to the former work. (Compare 
Wnlz, Rhetor. Grace, vii. 1. p. 203.) 

2. A writer of a work called Troica , from which 
Servius (ad Aen. ix. 264) has preserved a frag¬ 
ment. [L. S.j 

ABASCANTUS (’A&ltr/cai'Tos), a physician of 
Lugdunum (Lyons), who probably lived in the 
second century after Christ, lie is several times 
mentioned by Galen (I)c Comj)os. Mcdicam. secund. 
Locos , ix. 4. vol. xiii. p.278), who has also preserved 
an antidote invented by him against the bite of 
serpents. (Dc Anlid. ii. 12. vol. xiv. p. 177.) The 
name is to be met with in numerous Latin in¬ 
scriptions in Grutor's collection, five of which refer 
to a freedman of Augustus, who is supposed by 
Kuhn ( Additam. ad Elench. Afcdic. Vet. a J. A. 
Fabricio in 14 Bi/d. GrEihib.) to be the same 
person that is mentioned by Galen. This however 
is quite uncertain, as also whether UapanK-nnos 
*A€d(TKavQos in Galen (De Compos. Mcdicam. 
second. Locos, vii. 3. vol. xiii. p. 71) refers to the 
subject of this article. [W. A. G.] 

ABDOLO'N 1MUS or ABDALO'N IM US, a 
gardener, but of royal descent, was made king of 
Sidon by Alexander the Great. (Curt. iv. 1; Just 
xi. 10.) lie is allied Ballonymus by Diodorus, 
(xvii. 46.) 

ABDK'RUS C'A^/pos), a son of Hermes, or 
according to others of Throinins the Locrian. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 5. § 8; Strab. vii. p. 331.) He was a favourite 
of Heracles, and was torn to pieces by the mares 
of Dioniedes, which Ileraclcs had given him to 
pursue the Bistones. Heracles is said to hare 
built the town of Ahdcra to honour him. Accord¬ 
ing to I lyginus, (7*o5. 30,) Abderus was a servant 
of Diomedcs. the king of the Thracian Bistonos, 
and was killed by Heracles together with his 
master and his four mcn-dcvouring horses. (Com¬ 
pare Philostrat. Heroic. 3. § 1 ; 19. § 2.) [L. S.] 

AUDI AS ('A68las) f the pretended author of an 
Apocrypluil book, entitled The History of the Apo¬ 
stolical contest. This work claims to have been written 
in Hebrew, to have been translated into Greek by 
Eutropius, and thence into I^atin by Julius Afri- 
canus. It was however originally written in Latin, 
about a. i>. 910. It is printed in Fnbricius, 
Codex Apocryphns Noi:i Test. p. 402. 8vo. I Iamb. 
1703. Abdias was called too the first Bishop of 
Babylon. [A.J. C.] 

ABK'LLIO, is the name of a divinity found in 
inscriptions which were discovered at Comminges 
in France. (Gmter, Jnscr. p. 37, 4 ; J. Scaliger, 
Jjccfiotics A usonianacy i. 9.) Buttmann ( Mytholoyus , 
i. p. 167, &c.) considers Abellio to be the same 
name as Apollo, who in Crete .and elsewhere was 
called ’ASeAios, and by the Italians and some Do¬ 
rians Apclio (Fcst. s. V. Apcllmem; Eustath. ad 
It. ii. 99), and that the deity is the same as the 
Gallic Apollo mentioned by Caesar {Bell. Call. vi. 
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17), and also the same as Belis or Belcnus men¬ 
tioned by Tertullian ( Apologct. 23) and Herodian 
(viii. 3; comp. Capitol. Maximin. 22). As the 
root of the word he recognises the Spartan BcAa, 
i.e. the sun (Hesych. s. «.), which appears in the 
Syriac and Chaldaic Belus or Baal. [L. S.] 

ABE'RCIUS, ST. (’A^pxios), the supposed 
successor of St. Papias in the see of Hierapolis, 
flourished a. d. 150. There are ascribed to him, 
1. An Epistle to the Emperor Marcus Amelius, of 
which Baronius speaks as extant, but lie does 
not produce it; and, 2. A Book of Discipline 
(£i'6Aos 5<5a<TKoAia$) addressed to his Clergy ; this 
too is lost. See lllnstr. Eccles. Orient. Script. 
Vitae , d P. JlaUoix. Duac. 1636. [A. J. C.] 

A'BGARUS, A'CBARUS, or AU'GARUS 

(‘'AGyapos, "A/cGapos, Avyapos), a name common 
to many rulers of Edessa, the capital of the district 
of Osrhoene in Mesopotamia. It seems to have 
been a title and not a proper name. (Procop. 
Bell. Pcrs. ii. 12.) For the history of these kings 
see Bayer, “Historia Osrhoena ct Edesscna ex 
minimis illustmta," Pctrop. 1734. Of these the 
most important are; 

1. The ally of the Romans under Pompcy, who 
treacherously drew Crassus into an unfavorable 
position before liis defeat, lie is called Augarus 
by Dion Cassius (xl. 20), Acbarus the phylmcli 
of the Arabians in the Parthian history ascribed 
to Appinn (p. 34. Sclnv.), and Ariamncs by Plu¬ 
tarch. (Crass. 21.) 

2. The contemporary of Christ. See the follow¬ 
ing article. 

3. The chief, who resisted Mcherdates, whom 
Claudius wished to place on the Parthian throne: 
he is allied a king of the Arabians by Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. 12.14), but was probably anOsrhoenian. 

4. The contemporary of Trajan, who sent pre¬ 
sents to that emperor when ho invaded the cast, 
and subsequently waited upon him and became his 
idly. (Dion Cass, lx viii. 18. 21.) 

5. The contemporary of Camcalla, who acted 
cruelly towards his nation, and was deposed by 
Caracalla. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 12.) 

A'BGARUS, Toparch of Ed ossa, supposed by 
Eusebius to have been the author of a letter 
written to our Saviour, which he found in a church 
at Edessa and translated from the Syriac. The 
letter is believed to be spurious. It is given by 
Eusebius. (Hist. Eccl. i. 13.) [A.J. C.] 

A'BIA fAft'a), the nurse of Hvllus, a son of 
Heracles. She built a temple of Heracles at Ira 
in Mcsscnm, for which the Ilcraclid Cresphontes 
afterwards honoured her in various other ways, 
and also by changing the name of the town of Ira 
into Abia. (Paus. iv. 30. § 1.) [L. S.] 

ABELOX, ABELUX or ABILYX (’A&'Aul), 
a noble Spaniard, originally a friend of Carthage, 
betrayed the Spanish hostages at Saguntum, who 
were in the power of the Carthaginians, to the 
Roman generals, the two Scipios, after deceiving 
Bostar, the Carthaginian commander. (Liv. xxii. 
22 ; Polvb. iii. 98, &c.) 

ABFSARKS or ABI'SSARES (’A Gtadpvs), 
allied Embisarus (’E pGioapos) by Diodorus (xvii. 
90), an Indian king beyond the river Ilydaspes, 
whose territory lay in the mountains, sent embas¬ 
sies to Alexander the Great both before and after 
the conquest of Poms, although inclined to espouse 
the side of the latter. Alexander not only allowed 
him to retain his kingdom, but increased it, and 
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on his death appointed his son as his successor. 
(Arrian, Anab. y. 8. 20. 29 ; Curt. viiL 12. 13. 14. 
ix. 1. x. 1.) 

ABl'STAMENES was appointed governor of 
Cappadocia by Alexander the Great. (Curt. iii. 4.1 
He is called Sabictas by Arrian. (Anab. ii. 4.) 
Gronovius conjectures that instead of Abislaniene 
Cajypadociae pracposito , we ought to read Alicia 
mag nan Cappadociac , Qc. 

ABITIA'NUS (’A Girfravds), the author of a 
Greek treatise De Urinis inserted in the second 
volumo of Ideler’s Pkrjsici et Medici Graeci Afi- 
nores, Bcrol. 8vo. 1842, with the title Ufpl Odpuv 
llpaypartla 'Ap'unri rov ’Sotpordrov irapd pkv 
Tj/SoTy ‘'AAAtj ''JLpTfvi rov 2 ivd rjroi “'AAAij viov rov 
'Sira, TTapd Sf TraAofy 'ASiTfiavou. He is the same 
person as the celebrated Arabic physician Avicenna, 
whose real name was Abu \Alt lbn Sir id, a. h. 
370 or 375—428 (a. d. 980 or 985—1037), and 
from whose great work Kctdb al-Kdnun fi't-Tcbb, 
Liber Canonis Mcdicinae , this treatise is probably 
translated. [W. A. G.] 

ABLA'BIUS ('A€\dSios). 1. A physician on 
whose death there is an epigram by Thcoscbia in 
the Greek Anthology (vii. 559), in which he is 
considered as inferior only to Hippocrates and 
Galen. With respect to his date, it is only 
known that he must have lived after Galen, 
that is, some time later than the second century 
after Christ. [ W. A. G.] 

2. The illustrious (’IAAo&rrptos), the author of an 

S igram in the Greek Anthology (ix. 7621 “on 
3 quoit of Asclepiadcs.” Nothing more is known 
of him, unless he be the same person as Ablabius, 
the Novatian bishop of Nicaca, who was a disciple 
of the rhetorician Troilus, and himself eminent 
in the same profession, and who lived under II o- 
norius and Theodosius 11., at the end of the fourth 
and the beginning of the fifth centuries after Christ. 
(Socrates, Hist. Ecc. vii. 12.) [P. S.J 

ABLA'VIUS. 1. Prefect of the city, the mi¬ 
nister and favourite of Constantine the Great, was 
murdered after the death of the latter. (Zosimus, 
ii. 40.) He was consul a. d. 331. There is an 
epigram extant attributed to him, in which the 
reigns of Nero and Constantine are compared. 
(Anth.Lat. n. 261, ed. Meyer.) 

2. A Roman historian, whose age is unknown, 
wrote a history of the Goths, which is some¬ 
times quoted by Jomandes as his authority. 
(De JReb. Gclic. iv. 14. 23.) 

ABRADA'TAS (’A SpaUras\ a king of Susa 
and an ally of the Assyrians against Cyrus. His 
wife Pantheia was taken on tho conquest of the 
Assyrian camp, while he was .absent on a mission 
to the Bactrians. In consequence of the honora¬ 
ble treatment which his wife received from Cyrus, 
he joined the latter with his forces. He fell in 
battle, while fighting against the Egyptians. In¬ 
consolable at her loss, Pantheia put an end to her 
own life, and her example was followed by her 
three eunuchs. Cyrus had a high mound raised in 
their honour : on a pillar on the top were inscribed 
the names of Abradatas and Pantheia in the Syriac 
characters; and three columns below bore the in¬ 
scription o'K7?7ttoux«*', in honour of the eunuchs. 
(Xcn. Cgr. v. 1. § 3, vi. 1. § 31, &c. 4. § 2, &c. vii. 

3. § 2, &c.; Lucian. Itnag. 20.) 

ABRKTTE'NUS (’A^tt^ o's), a surname of 
Zeus in Mysia. (Strab. xii. p. 574.) [L. S.] 

ABRO'COMAS (’A Spcndpas), one of the satraps 
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of Artaxcrxes Mncmon, was sent with an army of 
300,000 men to oppose Cyrus on his march into 
upper Asia. On the arrival of Cyrus at Tarsus, 
Abrocomas was said to be on the Euphrates; and at 
Issus four hundred heavy-armed Greeks, who had 
deserted Abrocomas, joined Cyrus. Abrocomas did 
not defend the Syrian passes, as was expected, but 
marched to join the king. He burnt some boats to 
prevent Cyrus from crossing the Euphrates, but did 
not arrive in time for the battle of Cunaxa. (Xcn. 
Anab. i. 3. § 20, 4. § 3, 5, 18, 7. § 12; IJarpocrat. 
and Suidas, s. v.) 

ABRO'COMES (’A €poKoprjs) and his brother 
Ilypcranthcs ('T7repa*4?7??), the sons of Darius by 
Phratagune, the daughter of Artancs, were slain at 
Thermopylae while fighting over the body of Leo¬ 
nidas. (Herod, vii. 224.) 

ABRON or HABRON ( u A€ pi cv or "AGpuv). I 
Son of the Attic orator Lycurgus. (Plut. Vii. dec. 
Oral. p. 843.) 

2. The son of Callias, of the dome of Bate in 
Attica, wrote on the festivals and sacrifices of the 
Greeks. (Steph. Byz. s. v. B ar-fi.) He also wrote a 
work iff pi napwvpwv, which is frequently referred 
to by Stcphonus Byz. (s.v. ’AydOi], ,, Apyo? i &c.) and 
other writers. 

3. A grammarian, a Phrygian or Rhodian, a pupil 
of Tryphon. and originally a slave, taught at Romo 
under the first Caesars. (Suidas, s. v. ‘'AGpwv.) 

4. A rich person at Algos, from whom the pro¬ 
verb "Afyovoy /3 los, which was applied to extrava¬ 
gant persons, is said to have been derived. (Sui¬ 
das, s. v.) 

ABRO'NIUS SILO, a Latin Poet, who lived 
in the latter part of the Augustan age, was a pupil 
of Porcius Latro. His son was also a poet, but 
degraded himself by writing plays for pantomimes. 
(Scnec. Srnis. ii. p. 21. Bip.) 

ABRO'NYCHUS (’A/3paW X oy), the son of 
Lysides, an Athenian, was stationed nt Thermopy¬ 
lae with a vessel to communicate between Leonidas 
and the fleet at Artemisiuiu. lie was subse¬ 
quently sent ns ambassador to Sparta with Tho- 
mistoclcs and Aristeides respecting the fortifications 
of Athens after the Persian war. (Herod, viii. 21; 
Thuc. i. 91.) 

ABRO'TA (’A Spdrij), the daughter of On- 
chestus, the Boeotian, and the wife of Nisus, king 
of Megaris. On her death Nisus commanded all 
the Megurian women to wear a garment of tho 
same kind as Abrota had worn, which was called 
aphabroma (dfpaGpupa), and was still in use in the 
time of Plutarch. (Quacsl. Grace, p. 295,a.) 

ABRO'TON UM ( 'AGpurovov ), a Thracian 
harlot, who according to some accounts was tho 
mother of Themistocles. There is an epigram pre¬ 
served recording this fact. (Plut. Them. I; Athen. 
xiii. p. 576, c.; Aelian, V. II. xii. 43.) Plutarch 
also refers to her in his 'EpuriKos (p. 753, d.); and 
Lucian speaks of a harlot of the same name (Dial, 
Alerctr. 1). 

ABRU'POLIS, an ally of the Romans, who 
attacked the dominions of Perseus, and laid them 
waste as far as Amphipolis, but was afterwards 
driven out of his kingdom by Perseus. (Liv. 
xlii. 13. 30. 41.) 

ABSEUS. [GlG ANTES.] 

ABSIMARUS. [Tiberius Absimarus.] 

ABSYRTUS or APSYRTUS fA^pros), a 
son of Acetes, king of Colchis, and brother of 
Medeia. Ii is mother is stated differently: Ilygi- 
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nus {Fab. 13) calls her Ipsia, Apollodoms (i. 9. 
§23) Idyia, Apollonius (iii. 241) Asterodeia, and 
otliers Hecate, Neacra, or Eurylyte. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. /. c.) When Medcia fled with Jason, 
she took her brother Absyrtus with her, and when 
she was nearly overtaken by her father, she mur¬ 
dered her brother, cut his body in pieces and 
strewed them on the road, that her father might 
thus be detained by gathering the limbs of his 
child. Tomi, the place where this horror was 
committed, was believed to have derived its name 
from Te/mo, * cut.” ( Apollod. i. 9. §24 ; Ov. Trist. 
iii. 9; compare Apollon, iv. 338, &c. 460, &c.) 
According to another tradition Absyrtus was not 
taken by Medeia, but was sent out by his father 
in pursuit of her. He overtook her in Corcyra, 
where she had been kindly received by king 
Alcinous, who refused to surrender her to Absyrtus. 
When he overtook her a second time in the island 
of Minerva, he was slain by Jason. (Hygin. Fab. 
23.) A tradition followed by Pacuvius (Cic .denaU 
dcor. iii. 19), Justin (xlii. 3), and Diodorus (iv. 
45), called the son of Aeetcs, who was murdered 
by Medeia, Aegialeus. [L. S.] 

ABULI'TES (’AjQouAhrjs), the satrap of Susi- 
ana, surrendered Susa to Alexander, when the 
latter approached the city. The satrapy was re¬ 
stored to him by Alexander, but he and his son 
Oxyathres were afterwards executed by Alexander 
for the crimes they had committed in the govern¬ 
ment of the satrapy. (Curt. v. 2; Arrian, Amb. 
iii. 16. vii. 4; Diod. xvii. 65.) 

ABITRIA GENS, plebeian. On the coins of 
this gens we find the cognomen Gkm., which is 
perhaps an abbreviation of Gem in us. The coins 
Lave no heads of persons on them. 

1. C. Abuhius was one of the ambassadors sent 
to Masinissa and the Carthaginians, u. c. 171. 
(Liv. xlii. 35.) 

2. M. Aburius, tribune of the plcbs, b.c. 187, 
opposed M. Fulvius the proconsul in his petition 
for a triumph, but withdrew his opposition chiefly 
through the influence of his colleague Ti. Gracchus. 
(Liv. xxxix. 4. 5.) Ho was praetor peregrinus, 
B. c. 176. (Liv. xli. 18. 19.) 

ABU UN US VALENS. [Valxns.] 

ABYDK'NUS (’A/SoS^Jj), a Greek historian, 
who wrote a history of Assyria (’A acvpiaKd). 
The time at which he lived is uncertain, but we 
know that he made use of the works of Megas- 
thcncs and Berosus ; and Cyrillus (adv. Julian, pp. 
8, 9) states, that he wrote in the Ionic dialect. 
Several fragments of his work arc preserved by 
Eusebius, Cyrillus and Synccllus: it was particu¬ 
larly valuable for chronology. An important frag¬ 
ment, which clears up some difficulties in Assyrian 
history, has been discovered in the Armenian 
translation of the Chronicon of Eusebius. The 
fragments of his history have been published by 
Scaliger, “ De Emcndationc Temporum,” and 
ltichter, “ Berosi Chaldaeorum Ilistoriae,” Ac., 
Lips. 1825. 

ACACALLIS {* AKaicaWis). daughter of Minos, 
by whom, according to a Cretan tradition, Hermes 
begot Cydon; while according to a tradition of the 
Tegcatans, Cydon was a son of Tegeates, and im¬ 
migrated to Crete from Tegea. (Paus. viii. 53. §2.) 
Apollo begot by her a son Miletus, whom, for fear 
ol her father, Acacallis exposed in a forest, where 
wolves watched and suckled the child, until he 
was found by shepherds who brought him up. 
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(Antonin. Lib. 30.) Other sons of her and 
Apollo are Amphithemis and Garamas. (Apollon, 
iv. 1490, &c.) Apollodoms (iii. 1. § 2) calls this 
daughter of Minos Acalle (’AkciAAtj), but does not 
mention Miletus as her son. Acacallis was in 
Crete a common name for a narcissus. (Athen. 
xv. p. 681 ; Hesych. s.v .) [L. S.j 

ACA'CIUSCA/obaos^a rhetorician, of Caesarea 
in Palestine, lived under the emperor Julian, and 
was a friend of Libanius. (Suidas, s. v. ’Aadaioy, 
A i€aiuos: Eunapius, Acacii Vil.) Many of the 
letters of Libanus are addressed to him. [B. J.J 

2. A Syrian by birth, lived in a monastery 
near Antioch, and, for his active defence of the 
Church against Arianism, was made Bishop of 
Berrhoea, a. d. 378, by St. Eusebius of Samosata. 
While a priest, he (with Paul, another priest) wrote 
to St. Epiphanius a letter, in consequence of which 
the latter composed his Panarium (a. J). 374-6). 
This letter is prefixed to the work. In a. n. 377- 
8, he was sent to Rome to confute Apollinaris be¬ 
fore Pope St. Damasus. He was present at the 
Oecumenical Council of Constantinople a. d. 381, 
and on the death of St. Mclctius took part in 
Flavian's ordination to the See of Antioch, by 
whom he was afterwards sent to the Pope in order 
to heal the schism between the churches of the West 
and Antioch. Afterwards, he took part in the 
persecution against St. Chrysostom (Socrates, 
Hist. Ecd. vi. 18), and again compromised 
himself by oulaining as successor to Flavian, 
Porphyrius, a man unworthy of the episcopate. 
He defended the heretic Ncstorius against St. 
Cyril, though not himself present at the Coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus. At a grant age, he laboured to re¬ 
concile St. Cyril and the Eastern Bishops at a 
Synod held at Berrhoea, a. i>. 432. He died a. d. 
437, at the age of 116 years. Three of his letters 
remain in the original Greek, one to St. Cyril, 
(extant in the Collection of Councils by Mansi, 
vol iv. p. 1056,) and two to Alexander, Bishop 
of Ilicrapolis. {Ibid, pp.819, 830, c.41. 55. § 129, 
143.) 

3. The One-eyed (d yiov6<p9a\pos), the pupil 
and successor in the See of Caesarea of Eusebius 
a. d. 340, whose life he wrote. (Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl. ii. 4.) He was able, learned, and unscru¬ 
pulous. At first a Semi-Arian like his master, 
he founded afterwards the Ilomocan party and 
was condemned by the Semi-Arians at Seleucia, 
a. d. 359. (Socrates, Hist. Eccl. ii. 39. 40; 
Sozomen, Hist. Ecd. iv. 22. 23.) He subse¬ 
quently became the associate of Aetius [Akrius], 
the author of the Anomocon, then deserted him 
at the command of Constantius, and, under the 
Catholic Jovian, subscribed the Homoousion or 
Creed of Nicaca. He died a. d. 366. He wrote 
seventeen Books on Ecclesiastes and six of Miscel¬ 
lanies. (St. Jerome, Vir. ILL 98.) St. Epipha¬ 
nius has preserved a fragment of his work against 
Murcdlus (c. Haer. 72), and nothing else of his 
is extant, though Sozomen speaks of many valu¬ 
able works written by him. (Hist. Eccl. iii. 2.) 

4. Bishop of Constantinople, succeeded Gen- 
nadius a. d. 471, after being at the head of 
the Orphan Asylum of that city. He distinguish¬ 
ed himself by defending the Council of Chaiccdon 
against the emperor Basiliscus, who favoured the 
Monopnysite heresy. Through his exertions Zeno, 
from whom Basiliscus had usurped the empire, was 
restored (a. d. 477), but the Monophysites mean- 
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while had gained so much strength that it was 
deemed advisable to issue a formula, conciliatory 
from its indefi lateness, called the Hcnoticon, a. d. 
482. Acncius was led into other concessions, 
which drew upon him, on the accusation of John 
Talaia, against whom he supported the claims of 
Peter Mongus to the See of Alexandria, the 
anathema of Pope Felix II. a. d. 484. Peter 
Mongus had gained Acacius's support by profess¬ 
ing assent to the canons of Chalcedon, though at 
heart a Monophysitc. Acacius refused to give up 
Peter Mongus, but retained his see till his death, 
A. d. 488. There remain two letters of his, one 
to Pope Simplicius, in Latin (see Concifiorum Nova 
Collcctio a Mansi , vol. vii. p. 982), the other to 
Peter Fullo, Archbishop of Antioch, in the original 
Greek. (Ibid. p. 1121.) 

5. Reader at (a. d. 390), then the Bishop of 
Mclitcnc (a. d. 431). lie wrote a. d. 431, 
against Nestorius. His zeal led him to use 
expressions, apparently savouring of the contrary 
heresy, which, for a time, prejudiced the em¬ 
peror Theodosius II. against St. Cyril. He was 
present at the Oecumenical Council of F.phcsus 
a. i>. 431, and constantly maintained its authority. 
There remain of his productions a Ilcmily (in 

Greek) delivered nt the Council, (see Cbnciliorum 
Nova Collcdio a Mansi, vol. v. p. 181,) and a letter 
written after it to St. Cyril, which we have in a 
Latin translation. (Ibid. pp. 860, 998.) [A. J. C.] 
ACACE'SIUS (’Axa/cTjows), a surname of 
Hermes (Catlim. Ilym. in Diun. 143), for which 
Homer (II. xvi. 185; Od. xxiv. 10) uses the 
form aKaKyra (afcafofrTjs). Some writers derive it 
from the Arcadian town of Acaccsium, in which 
ho was believed to have been brought up by king 
Acnciis; others from Hands, and assign to it the 
meaning: the god who cannot be hurt, or who does 
not hurt. The same attribute is also given to 
Prometheus (lies. Tkeog. 614), whence it may be 
inferred that its meaning is that of benefactor or 
deliverer from evil. (Compare Spanh. ad Callim. 

1. c.; Spitzner, ad II. xvi. 185.) [L. S.] 

ACACETES. [Acacksic/s.] 

A'CACUS (^AnaKos), a son of Lycaon and king 
of Acacesimn in Arcadia, of which he was believed 
to be the founder. (Paus. viii. 3. § 1; Steph. By*. 
s. v. * Ananko iov.) fL. S.] 

ACADE'MUS (^AkoZtjlios ),an Attic hero, who, 
when Castor and Polydeuces invaded Attica to 
liberate their sister Helen, betrayed to them that 
she was kept concealed at Aphidnne. For this 
reason the Tyndarids always showed him much 
gratitude, and whenever the Lacedaemonians in¬ 
vaded Attica, they always spared the land belong¬ 
ing to Acadcmus which lay on the Cephissus, six 
stadia from Athens. (Pint. Thes. 32 ; Diog. Laert. 

iii. 1. § 9.) This piece of land was subsequently 

adorned with plane and olive plantations (Plut. 
Cim. 13), and was called Academia from its 
original owner. [L. S.] 

ACALLE. [Acacallis.] 

A'CAMAS ('And. pas). 1. A son of Theseus 
and Phaedra, and brother of Demophoon. (Diod. 

iv. 62.) Previous to the expedition of the Greeks 
against Troy, he and Diomedcs were sent to de¬ 
mand the surrender of Heleu (this message Homer 
ascribes to Menelaus and Odysseus, II. xi. 139, 
&c.), hut during his stay at Troy he won the 
affection of Laodicc, daughter of Priam (Parthen. 
Nic. Erot. 16), and begot by her a son, Munitus, 
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who was brought up by Aethra, the grandmother of 
Acarnas. (Schol. ad Lycojihr. 499, &c.) Virgil 
(Aen. ii. 262) mentions him among the Greeks 
concealed in the wooden horse at the taking of 
Troy. On his return home he was detained in 
Thrace by his love for Phyllis; but after leaving 
Thrace and arriving in the island of Cyprus, ho 
was killed by a fall from his horse upon his own 
sword. (Schol. ad Lycophr. 1. c.) The promontory 
of Acarnas in Cyprus, the town of Acamentium in 
Phrygia, and the Attic tribe Acamantis, derived 
their names from him. (Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A Ko.pd.v- 
tiov ; Paus. i. 5. § 2.) He was painted in the 
Lcsche at Delphi by Polygnotus, and there was also 
a statue of him at Delphi. (Paus. x. 26. § 1, x. 
10 . § 1 .) 

2. A son of Antenor and Theano, was one 
of the bravest Trojans. (Horn II. ii. 823, xii. 
100.) lie avenged the death of his brother, who 
had been killed by Ajax, by slaying Promachus 
the Boeotian. (//. xiv. 476.) He himself was 
slain by Mcriones. (II. xvi. 342.) 

3. A son of K\\8sorus, was one of the leaders 

of the Thracians in the Trojan war (Horn. II. ii. 
844, v. 462), and was slain by the Tclamonian 
Ajax. (//. vi. 8.) [L. S.j 

ACANTHUS ( V A navOos'', the Lacedaemonian, 
was victor in the Mav\os and the 5 6\t\os in the 
Olympic games in 01. 15, (n. c. 720,) and accord¬ 
ing to some accounts was the first who ran naked 
in these games. (Paus. y. 8. § 3; Dionys. vii. 72; 
African, apud Euscb. p. 143.) Other accounts 
ascribe this to Orsippus the Mcgarinn. [Onsie- 
pus.] Thucydides says that the Lacedaemonians 
were the first who contended naked in gymnastic 
games. (L 6.) 

ACAUNAN (’ Anapvdv), one of the Epigones, 
was a son of Alcmaeon and Calirrhoe, and brother 
of Amphotcrus. Their father was murdered by 
Phcgcus, when they were yet very young, and 
Calirrhoo prayed to Zeus to make her sons grow 
quickly, that they might be able to avenge the 
death of their father. The prayer was granted, 
and Acaman with his brother slew Phegeus, his 
wife, and his two sons. The inhabitants of 
Psophis, whore the sons had been slain, pursued 
the murderers as far as Tegea, where however they 
were received and rescued. At the request of 
Achelons they carried the necklace and peplus of 
Harmonia to Delphi, and from thence they went 
to Epirus, where Acaman founded the state called 
after him Acarnania. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 5—7 ; Ov. 
Mel. ix. 413, &c.; Thucyd. ii. 102; Strab. x. 
p. 462.) [L.S.] 

ACASTUS ("Anaaros), a son of Pelias, king of 
Iolcus, and of Anaxibia, or as others call her, Phi- 
lomache. He was one of the Argonauts (Apollod. 
i. 9. § 10; Apollon. Rhod. i. 224,&c.), and also took 
partin theCalydonian hunt.(Ov.A/c/. viii. 305,&c.) 
After the return of the Argonauts his sisters were 
seduced by Medeia to cut their father in pieces 
and boil them; and Acastus, when he heard this, 
buried his father, drove Iason and Medeia, and 
according to Pausanias (vii. 11) his sisters also, 
from Iolcus, and instituted funeral games in honour 
of his father. (Hygin. Fab. 24 and 273 ; Apollod. 
i. 9. § 27, &c.; Pius. iii. 18. § 9, vi. 20. § 9, v. 17. 
§ 4 ; Ov. Met. xL 409, &c.) During these games it 
happened that Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, 
who is also called Hippolyte, fell in love with 
Pcleus, whom Acastus had purified from the mur- 
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der of Eurytion. When Peleus refused to listen 
to her addresses, she accused him to her husband 
of having attempted to dishonour her. (Apollod. 
iii. 13. § 2, &c.; Pind. Nem. iv. 90, &c.) Acastus, 
however, did not take immediate revenge for the 
alleged crime, but after he and Peleus had been 
chasing on mount Pelion, and the latter had fallen 
asleep, Acastus took his sword from him, and left 
him alone and exposed, so that Peleus was nearly 
destroyed by the Centaurs. But he was saved by 
Cheiron or Hermes, returned to Acastus, and killed 
him together with his wife. (Apollod. 1. c.; Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 224.) The death of Acastus 
is not mentioned by Apollodorus, but according to 
him Peleus in conjunction with Iason and the 
Dioscuri merely conquer and destroy Iolcus. 
(Apollod. iii. 13. § 7.) [L.S.] 

ACBARUS. [Abgarus.] 

ACCA LAURETNTIA or LARE'NTIA, a 
mythical woman who occurs in the stories in early 
Roman history. Macrobius (Sat. i. 10), with 
whom Plutarch ( Quaest. Rom. 35; Round. 5) 
agrees in the main points, relates the following 
tradition about her. In the reign of Ancus Martius 
a servant (aedituus) of the temple of Hercules in¬ 
vited during the holidays the god to a game of 
dice, promising that if he should lose the game, lie 
would treat the god with a repast and a beautiful 
woman. When the god had conquered the servant, 
the latter shut up Acca Laurentia, then the most 
beautiful and most notorious woman, together with 
a well stored table in the temple of Hercules, who, 
when she left the sanctuary, advised her to try to 
gain tho affection of tho first wealthy man she 
should meet. She succeeded in making Carutius, 
an Etruscan, or as Plutarch calls him, Tarrutius, 
lovo and marry her. After bis death she inherited 
his large property, which, when she herself died, 
she left to the Roman people. Ancus, in gratitude 
for this, allowed her to be buried in the Vclabrum, 
and instituted an annual festival, the Lnrcntalia, 
at which sacrifices were offered to the Lares. 
(Comp. Varr. Ling. Lat. v. p. 05, cd. Bip.) Ac¬ 
cording to others (Macer, ajnul Macrob. 1. c. ; Ov. 
Foal. iii. 55, &c. ; Plin. II. N. xviii. 2), Acca 
Laurentia was the wife of the shepherd Eaustulus 
and the nurse of llomulus and Remus after they 
had been taken from the she-wolf. Plutarch in¬ 
deed states, that this Laurentia was altogether a 
different being from the one occurring in the reign 
of Ancus ; but other writers, such as Macer, relate 
their stories as belonging to the same being. 
(Comp. Gell. vi. 7.) According toMassuriusSabinus 
in Gellius (/. c.) she was the mother of twelve 
sons, and when one of them died, Romulus stept 
into bis place, and adopted in conjunction with 
the remaining eleven the name of fratres arvalcs. 
(Comp. Plin. 1. c.) According to other accounts 
again she was not the wife of Faustulus, but a 
prostitute who from her mode of life was called 
lupa by the shepherds, and who left the property 
she gained in that way to the Roman people. 
(Valcr. Ant. ap. Cell. 1. c.; Livy, i. 4.) What¬ 
ever may be thought’ of the contradictory state¬ 
ments respecting Acca Laurentia, thus much seems 
clear, that she was of Etruscan origin, and con¬ 
nected with the worship of the Lares, from which 
her name Larentia itself seems to be derived. 
This appeal's further from the number of her sons, 
which answers to that of the twelve country Lares, 
and from the circumstance that the day sacred to 


her was followed by one sacred to the Lares. 
(Macrob. Sat. L c.; compare Muller, Etruskcr, ii. 
p. 103, &c.; Hartung, Die Religion der Romer , ii. 
p. 144, &c.) [L.S.] 

L. A'CCIUS or A'TTIUS, an early Ro¬ 
man tragic poet and the son of a frcedman, was 
bom according to Jerome B. c. 170* and was fifty 
years younger than Pacuvius. He lived to a great 
age; Cicero, when a young man, frequently con¬ 
versed with him. ( Brut. 28.) His tragedies were 
chiefly imitated from the Greeks, especially from 
Aeschylus, but he also wrote some on Roman sub¬ 
jects ( Practcxtata ) ; one of which, entitled Brutus, 
was probably in honour of his patron D. Brutus. 
(Cic. de Leg. ii.21, pro Arch. 11.) We possess only 
fragments of his tragedies, of which the most im¬ 
portant have been preserved by Cicero, but suffi¬ 
cient remains to justify the terms of admiration in 
which he is spoken of by the ancient writers. 
Ho is particularly praised for the strength and 
vigour of his language and the sublimity of his 
thoughts. (Cic. pro Plane. 24, pro Seat. 56, &c.; 
Ilor. Ep. ii. 1. 56 ; QuintiL x. 1. § 97 ; Gell. xiii. 

2.) Besides these tragedies, he also wrote 
nales in verse, containing the history of Rome, like 
those of Ennius; and three prose works, “ Libri 
Didascalion," which seems to have been a history 
of poetry, “ Libri Pragmaticon ” and “ Parerga”: 
of the two latter no fragments are preserved. The 
fragments of his tragedies have been collected by 
Stcpha»U8 in M Frag. vet. Poet. Lat.” Paris, 
1564 ; Maittaire, “ Opera ct Frag. vet. Poet. 
Lat.” Lond. 1713; and Bothc, “ Poet. Sccnici 
Latin.,” vol. v. Lips. 1834: and the fragments of 
the Didascalia by Madvig, u Dc L. Attii Didas- 
caliis Comment” Hafniac, 1831. 

T. A'CCIUS, a native of Pisaurum in Umbria 
and a Roman knight, was tho accuser of A. Cluou- 
tius, whom Cicero defended B. c. 66. He was a 
pupil of Hormagoras, and is praised by Cicero for 
accuracy and fluency. ( Brut . 23, pro Clucnt. 23, 
31, 57.) 

ACCO, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, who in¬ 
duced his countrymen to revolt against Caesar, B. c. 
53. On the conclusion of the war Acco was put to 
death by Caesar. (Bell. Gall. vi. 4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA GENS is known to us only by 
coins and inscriptions. On a denarius we have the 
name P. Accolcius Lariscolus, and in two inscrip¬ 
tions a P. Accolcius Euhemerus, and a L. Accolcius 
Abascantus. 

ACE'R ATUS (’A^paros ypappaTucts), a Greek 

C morion, and the author of an epigram on 
or in the Greek Anthology, (vii. 138.) No¬ 
thing is known of his life. [P. S.] 

ACERBAS, a Tyrian priest of Hercules, who 
married Elissa, the daughter of king Mutgo, and 
sister of Pygmalion. He was possessed of consi¬ 
derable wealth, which, knowing the ayarico of 
Pygmalion, who had succeeded his father, he con¬ 
cealed in the earth. But Pygmalion, who heard 
of these hidden treasures, had Acerbas murdered, 
in hopes that through his sister he might obtain 
possession of them. But the prudence of Elissa 
saved the treasures, and she emigrated from Phoe¬ 
nicia. (Justin, xviii. 4.) In this account Acerbas 
is the same person as Sichaeus, and Elissa the same 
as Dido in Virgil. (Aen. i. 343, 348, &c.) Tho 
names in Justin are undoubtedly more correct than 
in Virgil; for Servius (ad Aen. i. 343) remarks, 
that Virgil here, as in other cases, changed a fu- 
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reign name into one more convenient to him, and 
that the real name of Sichaeus was Sicharbas, 
which seems to be identical with Accrbas. [Dido ; 
Pygmalion.] [L. S.] 

ACERItO'NIA, a friend of Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, was drowned in b. c. 59, when an 
unsuccessful attempt was made at the same time to 
drown Agrippina. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 4 ; Dion Cass, 
lxi. 13.) 

CN. ACERRO'NIUS PROCULUS, consul 
a. D. 37, the year in which Tiberius died (Tac. 
Ann. vi. 45; Suet. Tib. 73), was perhaps a de¬ 
scendant of the Cn. Acerronius, whom Cicero 
mentions in his oration for Tullius, b. c. 71, as a 
vir optimua. (16, &c.) 

ACERSE'COMES ('AKepaendprjs), a surname 
of Apollo expressive of Ins beautiful hair which 
was never cut or shorn. (Horn. It. xx. 39; Pind. 
Pyth. iii. 26.) [L. S.] 

ACESANDER (’A/c&rcu'Spos) wrote a history 
of Cyrcne. (Sobol, cid ApolL iv. 1561, 1750 ; ad 
Find. Pyth. iv. init. 67.) Plutarch ( Syrup. v. 2. 
§8) speaks of a work of his respecting Libya (nepl 
Awhich may probably be the same work ns 
the history of Cyrcne. The time at which he lived 
is unknown. 

A'CESAS ('A«e«ras), n nativo of Snlamis in 
Cyprus, famed for his skill in weaving cloth with 
variegated patterns ( polymitarius ). He and his son 
Helicon, who distinguished himself in the same 
art are mentioned by Atlicnaeus. (ii. p. 48, b.) 
Zenobius speaks of both artists, but says that 
Acesas (or, as he calls him Accscus, 'A/cccrtuy) was 
a native of Patara, and Helicon of Cnrystus. Ho 
tells us also that they were the first who made a 
peplus for Athena Polias. When they lived, we 
are not informed; but it must have been before 
the time of Euripides and Plato, who mention this 
peplus. (Eur. I fee. 468; Plat. Euthyphr. § 6.) A 
specimen of the workmanship of these two artists 
was preserved in the temple at Delphi, bearing an 
inscription to the effect, that Pallas had imparted 
marvellous skill to their hands. [C. P. M.] 

ACE'SIAS (’A/ceotas), an ancient Greek physi¬ 
cian, whose age and country arc botli unknown. 
It is ascertained however that he lived at least 
four hundred years before Christ, as the proverb 
'Aiccatas ldaa.ro, Accsias cured him , is quoted on 
the authority of Aristophanes. This saying (by 
which only Accsias is known to us,) was used 
when any person's disease became worse instead of 
better under medical treatment, and is mentioned 
by Suidas (s. v. 'Autoias), Zenobius (Proverb. 
Cent. i. § 52), Diogenianus (Proverb, ii. 3), Mi¬ 
chael Apostolius (Proverb, ii. 23), and Plutarch 
(Proverb, quibus Ateuundr. usi sunt , § 98). See 
also Proverb, e Cod. BodL § 82, in Gaisford's 
Parocmiographi Gracci,- 8vo. Oxon. 1836. It is 
possible that an author bearing this name, and 
mentioned by Athenaeus (xii. p.516, c.) as having 
written a treatise on the Art of Cooking (ctyapro- 
t u<a), may be one and the same person, but of this 
we have no certain information. (J. J. Baier, 
A day. Medic. Cent. 4to. Lips. 1718.) [W. A. G.] 

ACE'SIUS (’A kcoios), a surname of Apollo, 
under which he was worshipped in Elis, where he 
had a splendid temple in the agora. This sur¬ 
name, which has the same meaning as aictoTwp 
and aAe^tRaxos, characterised the god as the 
nverter of evil. (Paus. vi. 24. § 5.) [L. S.] 

ACESTES (‘Akcgttjs), a son of the Sicilian 
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river-god Crimisus and of a Trojan woman of the 
name of Egesta or Segesta (Virg. Aen. i. 195, 550, 
v. 36, 711, &c.), who according to Servius was 
sent by her father llippotcs or Ipsostratus to Sicily, 
that slie might not be devoured by the monsters, 
which infested the territory of Troy, and which 
had been sent into the land, because the Trojans 
had refused to reward Poseidon and Apollo for 
having built the walls of their city. When Egesta 
arrived in Sicily, the river-god Crimisus in the 
form of a bear or a dog begot by her a son Accstcs, 
who was afterwards regarded as the hero who had 
founded the town of Segesta. (Comp. Schol. ad 
Lycophr. 951, 963.) The tradition of Acestcs in 
Dionysius (i. 52), who calls him Aegestus (Atyes- 
roj), is different, for according to him the grand¬ 
father of Aegestus quarrelled with Laomcdon, who 
slew him and gave his daughters to some mer¬ 
chants to convey them to a distant land. A noble 
Trojan however embarked witli them, and married 
one of them in Sicily, where she subsequently gave 
birth to a son, Aegestus. During tho war against 
Troy Aegestus obtained permission from Priam to 
return and take part in the contest, and afterwards 
returned to Sicily, whero Aeneas on bis arrival 
was hospitably received by him and Elymus, and 
built for them the towns of Acgesta and Elymc. 
The account of Dionysius seems to be nothing but 
a rationalistic interpretation of the genuine legend. 
As to the inconsistencies in Virgil's account of 
Accstcs, see Jlcylie, Excurs. 1, on Aen. v. [L. S. j 
ACKSTODO'RUS ( 'Axtartiupos ), a Greek 
historical writer, who is cited by Plutarch (Them. 
13), and whose work contained, as it appears, an 
account of the battle of Snlamis among other tilings. 
The time at which he lived is unknown. Ste- 
phanus (s. v. bUya\i) tt6\is) speaks of an Accsto- 
dorus of Megalopolis, who wrote a work on cities 
(ntp\ iroAtwv), but whether this is the same as tho 
above-mentioned writer is not clear. 

ACESTOR ^Autarup). A surname of Apollo 
which characterises him ns the god of the healing 
ait, or in general as the averter of evil, like diceaios. 
(Eurip. Androm. 901.) [L. S.] 

ACESTOR (’Ax^ffrcop), snrnamcd Sncaa (2a- 
Ras), on account of his foreign origin, was a tragic 
poet at Athens, and a contemporary of Aristo¬ 
phanes. lie seems to have been either of Thracian 
or Mysian origin. (Aristoph. Arcs, 31 ; Schol. 
ad loc.; Vcspac , 1216; Schol. ad loc.; Phot, and 
Suid. s. v. 2 anas: Wclcker, Die Gricch . Trayod . 
p. 1032.) [R. W.] 

ACESTOR (’AK^crroip), a sculptor mentioned 
by Pausanins (vi. 17. § 2) ns having executed a 
statue of Alexibius, a native of lleracn in Arcadia, 
who had gained a victor)' in the pentathlon at tho 
Olympic games, lie was born at Cnossus, or at 
any rate exercised his profession there for sonic? 
time. (Paus. x. 15. § 4.) He had a son named 
Amphion, who was also a sculptor, and had 
studied under Ptolichus of Corcyra (Paus. vi. 3. 
§ 2); so that Accstor must have been a contempo¬ 
rary of the latter, who nourished about 01. 82. 
(b. c. 452.) [C. P. M.] 

ACESTO'RIDES (^ Auearoplbris), a Corinthian, 
was made supreme commander by the Syracusans 
in b. c. 317, and banished Agathocles from the city. 
(Diod. xix. 5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES wrote four books of mythical 
stories relating to every city (tuv uard irdAtv 
pvdiKtov). In these he gave many real historical 
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accounts, as well as those which were merely 
mythical, but he entitled them nvSiud to avoid 
calumny and to indicate the pleasant nature of the 
work. It was compiled from Conon, Apollodorus, 
Protagoras and others. (Phot. Bill. cod. 189 ; 
Tzetz. ChU. vii. 144.) 

ACHAEA (’Ax»a), a surname of Demetcr by 
which she was worshipped at Athens by the Ge- 
phyraeans who had emigrated thither from Bocotia. 
(Ilerod. v. Cl ; Plut Is. et Osir. p. 378, n.) 

2. A surname of Minerva worshipped at Lu- 
ccria in Apulia where the donaria and the arms of 
Diomedes were preserved in her temple. (Aristot. 
Mirah. Narrut. 117.) [L. S.j 

ACIIAEUS (’Axaaiy), according to nearly all 
traditions a son of Xuthus and Crcusa, and conse¬ 
quently a brother of Ion and grandson of Hellcn. 
The Achaeans regarded him as the author of their 
race, and derived from him their own name as well 
as that of Achaia, which was formerly called 
Aegialus. When his uncle Aeolus in Thessaly, 
whence he himself had come to Peloponnesus, died, 
he went thither and made himself master of 
Phthiotis, which now also received from him the 
name of Achaia. (Pans. vii. 1. § 2; Strab. viii. 
p. 383 ; Apollod. i. 7. § 8.) Servius {oil Am. i. 242) 
alone calls Achacus a son of Jupiter and Pithia, 
which is probably miswritten for Phthin. [L. S.) 

ACHAEUS (’Axaio's), son of Andromachus, 
whose sister Laodicc married Sclcucus Callinicus, 
the father of Antiochns the Great. Achaeus 
himself married Laodice, the daughter of Mithri- 
datea, king of Pontua. (Polyb. iv. 51. § 4, viii. 
22. § 11.) He accompanied Sclcucus Ccrnunus, the 
son of Callinicus, in his expedition across mount 
Taurus against Attains, and after the assassination 
of Sclcucus revenged his death; and though he 
might easily have assumed the royal power, he re¬ 
mained faithful to the family of Scleucus. Anti- 
ochus the Great, the successor of Sclcucus, ap¬ 
pointed him to the command of all Asia on this 
side of mount Taurus, d. c. 223. Achacus re¬ 
covered for the Syrian empire nil the districts 
which Attains had gained ; but having been falsely 
accused by Ilermeias, the minister of Antiochus, 
of intending to revolt, he did so in self-defence, 
assumed the title of king, and ruled over the whole 
of Asia on this side of the Taurus. As long as 
Antiochus was engaged in the war with Ptolemy, 
he could not march against Achacus; but after a 
peace had been concluded with Ptolemy, he crossed 
the Taurus, united his forces with Attalus, de¬ 
prived Achacus in one campaign of all his do¬ 
minions and took Sardis with the exception of 
the citadel. Achacus after sustaining a siege of 
two j’ears in the citadel at last fell into the hands 
of Antiochus n. c. 214, through the treachery of 
Bolis, who had been employed by Sosibius, the 
minister of Ptolemy, to deliver him from his 
danger, but betrayed him to Antiochus, who 
ordered him to be put to death immediately.(Polyb. 
iv. 2. § 6, iv. 48, v. 40. § 7, 42, 57, vii. 15—18, 
viii. 17—23.) 

ACIIAEUS (’Ax«ndr) of Eretria in Euboea, a 
tragic poet, was bom b. c. 484, the year in which 
Aeschylus gained his first victory, and four years 
before the birth of Euripides. In b. c. 477, he 
contended with Sophocles and Euripides, and 
though he subsequently brought out many dramas, 
according to some as many as thirty or forty, he 
nevertheless only gained the prize once. Tiie 
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fragments of Achaeus contain much strange mytho¬ 
logy, and his expressions were often forced and 
obscure. (Athen. x. p. 451, c.) Still in the satyrical 
drama he must have possessed considerable merit, 
for in this department some ancient critics thought 
him inferior only to Aeschylus. (Diog. Laer. ii. 
133.) The titles of seven of his satyrical dramas 
and of ten of his tragedies are still known. The 
extant fragments of his pieces have been collected, 
and edited by Urlichs, Bonn, 1834. (Suidas, s. v.) 
This Achaeus should not be confounded with a 
later tragic writer of the same name, who was a 
native of Syracuse. According to Suidas and 
Phavorinus lie wrote ten, according to Eudocia 
fourteen tragedies. (Urlichs, Hid.) [R. W.J 

ACHAE'MENES (’A xatglrris). 1. The an¬ 
cestor of the Persian kings, who founded the 
family of the Achaemenidae ('Axaig.cAdai\ which 
was the noblest family of the Pasargadae, the 
noblest of the Persian tribes. Achaemencs is said 
to have been brought up by an eagle. According 
to a genealogy given by Xerxes, the following was 
the order of the descent: Achaemenes, Tempos, 
Cambyses, Cyrus, Tei’spes, Ariaramnes, Arsames, 
Hystaspes, Darius, Xerxes. (Herod, i. 125, vii. 11; 
Aelian, Hist. Anim. xii. 21.) The original scat of 
this family was Achaemenia in Pcrsis. (Stcph. s. v. 
'Ax<Hu*v'ict.) The Romnn poets use the adjective 
A chuemcnius in the sense of Persian, (llor. Cann. 
iii. 1. 44, xiii. 8; Ov. Ar. Am. i. 22G, Met. iv. 
212 .) 

2. The son of Darius I. was appointed by his 
brother Xerxes governor of Egypt, a. c. 484. IIo 
commanded the Egyptian fleet in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, and strongly opposed the 
prudent advice of Dcmaratus. When Egypt revolted 
under Inarus the Libyan in B. c. 4G0, Achaemencs 
was sent to subdue it, but was defeated and killed 
in battle by Inarus. (Herod, iii. 12, vii. 7, 97, 
236 ; Diod. xi. 74.) 

AC1IAEME # N1DES or ACHEME'NIDES, a 
son of Adamastus of Ithaca, and a companion of 
Ulysses who left him behind in Sicily, when lie 
fled from the Cyclops. Here he was found by 
Aeneas who took him with him. (Virg. Acn. iii. 
613, &c.; Ov. Ex Pont ii. 2. 25.) [L. S.J 

ACHA'ICUS,asumnmcofL.MuMMiU8. 

ACIIA'ICUS (’Axo'^s), a philosopher, who 
wrote a work on Ethics. His time is unknown. 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 99; Theodor. Grace, affect, cur. 
viii. p. 919, cd. Schulze; Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 
p. 496, d.) 

ACHELO'IS. 1. A surname of the Sirens, 
the daughters of Achclous and a muse. (Oy. 
Met. y. 552, xiv. 87; Apollod. i. 7. § 10.) 

2. A general name for water-nymphs, as in 
Columella (x. 263), where the companions of the 
Pegasids are called Acheloides. [L. S.J 

ACHELO'US (*Ax€A.£os), the god of the river 
Achelous which was the greatest, and according to 
tradition, the most ancient among the rivers of 
Greece. He with 3000 brother-rivers is described 
as a son of Oceanus and Thetys (lies. Theog. 340), 
or of Oceanus and Gaea, or lastly of Helios and 
Gaea. (Natal. Com. vii. 2.) The origin of tho 
river Achelous is thus described by Servius (ad 
Virg. Georg, i. 9; Aen. viii. 300): When Ache¬ 
lous on one occasion had lost his daughters, the 
Sirens, and in his grief invoked his mother Gaea, 
she received him to her bosom, and on the spot 
where she received him, she caused the river bear- 
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in" his name to gush forth. Other accounts about 
the origin of the river and its name are given by 
Stephanus of Byzantium, Strabo (x. p. 450), and 
Plutarch. (De Flum. 22.) Achelous the god was 
a competitor with Heracles in the suit for 
Deianeira, and fought with him for the bride. 
Achelous was conquered in the contest, but as he 
possessed the power of assuming various forms, he 
metamorphosed himself first into a serpent and 
then into a bull. But in this form too he was con¬ 
quered by Heracles, and deprived of one of his 
horns, which however he recovered by giving up 
the horn of Amalthea. (Ov.il/chix. 8, &c.; Apollod. 
i. 8. § 1, ii. 7. § 5.) Sophocles ( Trachin. 9, &c.) 
makes Deianeira relate these occurrences in a some¬ 
what different manner. According to Ovid (Met. 
ix. 87), the Naiads changed the horn which 
Heracles took from Achelous into the horn of 
plenty. When Theseus returned home from the 
Calydonian chase he was invited and hospitably 
received by Achelous, who related to him in what 
manner he had created the islands called Echinades. 
(Ov. Met. viii. 547, &c.) The numerous wives 
and descendants cf Achelous are spoken of in 
separate nrticlcs. Strabo (x. p. 458) proposes a 
very ingenious interpretation of the legends about 
Achelous, all of which according to him arose from 
the nature of the river itself. It resembled a bull's 
voice in the noise of the water ; its windings and 
its reaches gave rise to the story about his forming 
himself into a serpent and about his horns; the 
formation of islands at the mouth of the river re¬ 
quires no explanation. His conquest by Heracles 
lastly refers to the embankments by which Heracles 
confined the river to its bed and thus gained large 
tracts of land for cultivation, which are expressed 
by the horn of plenty. (Compare Voss, Mytholog. 
Briefe, lxxii.) Others derive the legends about 
Achelous from Egypt, and describe him as a second 
Nilus. But however this may be, he was from 
the earliest times considered to be a great divinity 
throughout Greece (Horn. II. xxi. 194), and was 
invoked in prayers, sacrifices, on taking .oaths, &c. 
(Ephorus up. Macvob. v. 18), and the Dodonean 
Zeus usually added to each oracle he gave, the 
command to offer sacrifices to Achelous. (Ephorus, 
t. c.) This wide extent of the worship of Achelous 
also accounts for his being regarded ns the repre¬ 
sentative of sweet water in general, that is, as the 
source of all nourishment. (Virg. Georg, i. 9, with 
the note of Voss.) Tho contest of Achelous with 
Heracles was represented on the throne of Amyclae 
(Pans. iii. 18. § 9), and in the treasury of the 
Megarians at Olympia there was a statue of him 
made by Dontas of cedar-wood and gold. (Paus. 
vi. 19. § 9.) On several coins of Acamania the 
god is represented as a bull with the head of an 
old man. (Comp. Philostr. Imag. n. 4.) [L. S.] 

ACHEMF/NIDES. [Achaemenides.] 
ACHERON (’Axcpwv). In ancient geography 
there occur several rivers of this name, all of which 
were, at least at one time, believed to be connected 
with the lower world. The river first looked upon 
in this light was the Acheron in Thesprotia, in 
Epirus, a country which appeared to the earliest 
Greeks as the end of the world in the west, and 
the locality of the river led them to the belief that 
it was the entrance into the lower world. When 
subsequently Epirus and the countries beyond the 
sea became better known, the Acheron or the en¬ 
trance to the lower world was transferred to other 
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more distant parts, and at last the Acheron was 
placed in the lower world itself. Thus we find in 
the Homeric poems (Od. x. 513 ; comp. Paus. i. 17. 
§5) the Acheron described as a river of Hades, into 
which the Pyriphlcgeton and Cocytus are said to 
flow. Virgil (Aen. vi. 297, with the note of Ser- 
vius) describes it as the principal river of Tartarus, 
from which the Styx and Cocytus sprang. Ac¬ 
cording to later traditions, Acheron had been a son 
of Helios and Gaea or Demeter, and was changed 
into the river bearing his name in the lower world, 
because be had refreshed the Titans with drink 
during their contest with Zeus. They further 
state that Ascalaphus was a son of Acheron and 
Orphne or Gorgyra. (Natal. Com. iii. 1.) In late 
writers the name Acheron is used in a general 
sense to designate the whole of the lower world. 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 312; Cic. postredil. in Senat. 10 ; 
C. Nepos, Dion, 10.) The Etruscans too were 
acquainted with the worship of Acheron (Acheruns) 
from very early times, as we must infer from their 
Acheruntici libri, which among various other things 
treated on tho deification of the souls, and on the 
sacrifices (Achemntia sacru) by which this was to 
be effected. (Muller, Etmskcr , ii. 27, &c.) The 

description of the Acheron and the lower world in 
general in Plato’s Plmedo (p. 112) is very pecu¬ 
liar, and not very easy to understand. [L. S.] 

ACHERU'SI A (’A xepovata Af/ti/rj, or 'Ax*pov- 
<rts ), a name given by the ancients to several lakes 
or swamps, which, like the various rivers of the 
name of Acheron, were at some time believed to 
be connected with the lower world, until at last the 
Afhcrusia came to be considered to be in the lower 
world itself. The lake to which this belief seems to 
have been first attached was the Acherusia in Thes¬ 
protia, through which the river Acheron flowed. 
(Thuc. i. 46 ; Strab. vii. p. 324.) Other lakes or 
swamps of the same name, and believed to be in con¬ 
nexion with the lower world, were near Herniiono 
in Argolis (Paus. ii. 35. § 7), near Ileraclca in Bi- 
thynia (Xcn. Anab. vi. 2. § 2; Diod. xiv. 31), be¬ 
tween Cumae and cape Miscnum in Campania 
(Plin. H. N. iii. 5; Strab. v. p.243), and Lastly 
in Egypt, near Memphis. (Diod. i. 96.) [L. S.] 

ACHILLAS (’Ax*A\as), one of the guardians 
of the Egyptian king Ptolemy Dionysus, and 
commander of the troops, when Pompey fled 
to Egypt, B. c. 48. He is called by Caesar a man 
of extraordinary daring, and it was lie and L. 
Septimius who killed Poinpey. (Caes. B. C. iii. 
104; Liv. Epii. 104 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 4.) Ho 
subsequently joined the eunuch Pothinus in re¬ 
sisting Caesar, and having had the command of the 
whole army entrusted to him by Pothinus, ho 
marched against Alexandria with 20,000 foot and 
2000 horse. Caesar, who was at Alexandria, had 
not sufficient forces to oppose him, and sent am¬ 
bassadors to treat with him, but these Achillas 
murdered to remove all hopes of reconciliation. 
He then marched into Alexandria and obtained 
possession of the greatest part of the city. Mean¬ 
while, however, Arsinoe, the younger sister of 
Ptolemy, escaped from Caesar and joined Achillas ; 
but dissensions breaking out between them, she 
had Achillas put to death by Ganymede? a eunuch, 
b. c. 47, to whom she then entrusted the command 
of the forces. (Caes./?. C. iii. 108—112 ; li.Atcx. 
4; Dion Cass. xlii. 36—40; Lucan x. 519— 
523.) 

ACHILLES (*AxiAAevs). In the legends about 
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Achilles, as about all the heroes of the Trojan war, 
the Homeric traditions should be carefully kept 
apart from the various additions and embellish¬ 
ments with which the gaps of the ancient story 
have been filled up by later poets and mythogra- 
hers, not indeed by fabrications of their own, but 
y adopting those supplementary details, by which 
oral tradition in the course of centuries had va¬ 
riously altered and developed the original kernel 
of the story, or those accounts which were peculiar 
only to certain localities. 

Hotnct'ic story . Achilles was the son of Peleus, 
king of the Mynnidones in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, 
and of the Nereid Thetis. (Horn. 11. xx. 206, &c.) 
From his father’s name he is often called rbjAe/Srjy, 
ILjATji’dSTjs, or UrjKeiwv (Horn. It. xviii. 316; i. 
1 ; i. 107; Virg. Aen. ii. *263), and from that of 
his grandfather Aeacus, he derived his name Aea- 
cidcs (AtWSrjy, 11. ii. 860 ; Virg. Aen. i. 90). 
lie was educated from his tender childhood by 
Phoenix, who taught him eloquence and the arts 
of war, and accompanied him to the Trojan war, 
and to whom the hero always shewed great at¬ 
tachment. (ix. 485, &c.; 438, &c.) In the heal¬ 
ing art lie was instructed by Cheiron, the centaur. 

(xi. 83*2.) Ilis mother Thetis foretold him that 
his fate was cither to gain glory and die early, or 
to live a long but inglorious life. (ix. 410, &c.) 
The hero chose the latter, and took part in the 
Trojan war, from which he knew that lie was not 
to return. In fifty ships, or according to later 
traditions, in sixty (Ifygin. Fab. 97), he led his 
hosts of Myrmidoncs, Hellenes, and Achaeans 
against Troy. (ii. 681, &c., xvi. 168.) Here the 
swift-footed Achilles was the great bulwark of the 
Greeks, and the worthy favourite of Athena and 
Hera. (i. 195, 208.) Previous to his dispute with 
Agamemnon, lie ravaged the country around Troy, 
and destroyed twelve towns on the coast and ele¬ 
ven in the interior of the country, (ix. 328, &c.) 
When Agamemnon was obliged to give up Chry- 
sci’s to her father, he threatened to take away 
Briseis from Achilles, who surrendered her on the 
persuasion of Athena, but at the same time refused 
to take any further part in the war, and shut him¬ 
self up in his tent. Zeus, on the entreaty of The¬ 
tis, promised that victory should be on the side of 
the Trojans, until the Achaeans should have ho¬ 
noured her son. (i. 26, to the end.) The affairs of 
the Greeks declined in consequence, and they were 
at last pressed so hard, that Agamemnon advised 
them to take to flight, (ix. 17, &c.) But other 
chiefs opposed this counsel, and an embassy was 
sent to Achilles, offering him rich presents and the 
restoration of Briseis (ix. 119, &c.); but in vain. 
At last, however, he was persuaded by Patroclus, 
his dearest friend, to allow him to make use of his 
men, his horses, and his armour, (xvi. 49, &c.) 
Patroclus was slain, and when this news reached 
Achilles, he was seized with unspeakable grief 
Thetis consoled him, and promised new arms, 
which were to be made by Hephaestus, and Iris 
appeared to reuse him from his lamentations, and 
exhorted him to rescue the body of Patroclus. 
(xviii. 166, &c.) Achilles now rose, and his 
thundering voice alone put the Trojans to flight 
When his new armour was brought to him, 
lie reconciled himself to Agamemnon, and hur¬ 
ried to the field of battle, disdaining to take 
any drink or food until the death of his friend 
should be avenged, (xix. 155, &c.) He wound- 
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ed and slew numbers of Trojans (xx. xxi.), and 
at length met Hector, whom he chased thrice 
around the walls of the city. He then slew him, 
tied his body to his chariot, and dragged him 
to the ships of the Greeks, (xxii.) After this, he 
burnt the body of Patroclus, together with twelve 
young captive Trojans, who were sacrificed to ap¬ 
pease the spirit of his friend ; and subsequently 
gave up the body of Hector to Priam, wlio came 
in person to beg for it. (xxiii. xxiv.) Achilles 
himself fell in the battle at the Scacan gate, before 
Troy was taken. His death itself does not occur 
in the Iliad, but it is alluded to in a few passages, 
(xxii. 358, &c., xxi. 278, &c.) It is expressly 
mentioned in the Odyssey (xxiv. 36, &c.), where 
it is said that his fall—his conqueror is not men¬ 
tioned—was lamented by gods and men, that his 
remains together with those of Patroclus were bu¬ 
ried in a golden urn which Dior.ysus had given as 
a present to Thetis, and were deposited in a place 
on the coast of- the Hellespont, where a mound 
was raised over them. Achilles is the principal 
hero of the Iliad, and the poet dwells upon the 
delineation of his character with love and admira¬ 
tion, feelings in which his readers cannot but sym¬ 
pathise with him. Achilles is the handsomest 
and bravest of all the Greeks; be is affectionate 
towards his mother and his friends, formidable in 
battles, which are his delight; open-hearted and 
without fear, and at the same time susceptible to 
the gentle and quiet joys of home. His greatest 
passion is ambition, and when his sense of honour is 
hurt, he is unrelenting in his revenge and anger, but 
withal submits obediently to the will of the gods. 

Later traditions. These chiefly consist in ac¬ 
counts which fill up the history of his youth and 
death. His mother wishing to make her son im¬ 
mortal, is said to have concealed him by night in 
fire, in order to destroy the mortal parts he lmd 
inherited from his father, and by day she anointed 
him with ambrosia. But Peleus one night disco¬ 
vered his child in the fire, and cried out in terror. 
Thetis left her son and fled, and Peleus entrusted 
him to Cheiron, who educated and instructed him 
in the arts of riding, hunting, and playing the 
phomiinx, and also changed his original name, 
Ligyron, t. e. the “whining,” into Achilles. (Pind. 
Ncm. iii. 51, &c.; Orph. Aryan. 395 ; Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 813 ; Stnt. AcJdl. i. 269, &c.; Apollod. 
iii. 13. §6, &c.) Cheiron fed his pupil with the 
hearts of lions and the marrow of bears. Accord¬ 
ing to other accounts, Thetis endeavoured to make 
Achilles immortal by dipping him in the river 
Styx, and succeeded with the exception of the an¬ 
kles, by which she held him (Fulgent. MythoL iii. 
7; Stat. AchW. i. 269), while others again state 
that she put him in boiling water to test his im¬ 
mortality, and that he was found immortal except 
at the ankles. From his sixth year he fought with 
lions and bears, and caught stags without dogs or 
nets. The muse Calliope gave him the power of 
singing to cheer his friends at banquets. (Philostr. 
Her. xix. 2.) When he had reached the age of 
nine, Calchas declared that Troy could not bo 
taken without his aid, and Thetis knowing that 
this war would be fatal to him, disguised him as a 
maiden, and introduced him among the daughters 
of Lycomedes of Scyros, where he was called by 
the name of Pyrrha on account of his golden locks. 
But his real character did not remain concealed 
long, for one of his companions, DeYdameia, became 
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mother of a son, Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, by him. 
The Greeks at, last discovered his place of conceal¬ 
ment, and an embassy was sent to Lycomcdes, 
who, though he denied the presence of Achilles, 
yet allowed the messengers to search his palace. 
Odysseus discovered the young hero by a strata¬ 
gem, and Achilles immediately promised his assist¬ 
ance to the Greeks. (Apollod. l.c.; Hygin. Fab. 
96; Stat. AM. ii. 200.) A different account of 
his stay in Scyros is given by Plutarch ( Thes. 35) 
and Philostratus. (Her. xix. 3.) 

Respecting his conduct towards Iphigeneia at 
Aulis, sec Agamemnon, Ifhigknbia. 

During the war against Troy, Achilles slew 
Penthesileia, an Amazon, but was deeply moved 
when he discovered her beauty; and when Ther- 
sites ridiculed him for his tenderness of heart, 
Achilles killed the scoffer by a blow with the fist. 
(Q. Smyrn. i. 669, &c.; Paus. v. 11. § 2 ; comp. 
Soph. Philoct. 445; Lycoph. Cos. 999; Tzctzcs, 
Poslkom. 199.) lie also fought with Mcmr.on and 
Troilus. (Q. Smyrn. ii. 400, &c.; Hygin. Fub. 112; 
Virg. Acn. i. 474, &c.) The accounts of his death 
differ very much, though all agree in stating that 
he did not fall by human hands, or at least not 
without the interference of the god Apollo. Ac¬ 
cording to somo traditions, ho was killed by Apollo 
himself (Soph. Philoct. 334 ; Q. Smyrn. iii. 62 ; 
Hor. Carm. iv. 6. 3, &c.), ns he had been fore¬ 
told. (Horn. II. xxi. 278.) According to Hyginus 
(Fab. 107)* Apollo assumed the appearance of 
Paris in killing him, while others say that Apollo 
merely directed the weapon of Paris against Achil¬ 
les, and thus caused his death, as had been sug- 

? csted by the dying Hector. (Virg. Acn. vi. 57; 
»v. Met. xii. 601, &c.; Horn. II. xxii. 358, &c.) 
Pictys Crctcnsis (iii. 29) relates bis death thus: 
Achilles loved Polyxcnn, a daughter of Priam, and 
tempted by the promise that he should receive her 
as his wife, if he would join the Trojans, he went 
without arms into the temple of Apollo at Thym- 
bra, and was assassinated there by Paris. (Comp. 
Philostr. Ilcr. xix. 11 ; Hygin. Fub. 107 and 110 ; 
Dares Phryg. 34; Q. Smyrn. iii. 50 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr. 307.) His body was rescued by Odys¬ 
seus and Ajax the Tclamonian; his armour was 
promised by Thetis to the bravest among the 
Greeks, which gave rise to a contest between the 
two heroes who had rescued his body. [Ajax.] 
After his death, Achilles became one of the 
judges in the lower world, and dwelled in the is¬ 
lands of the blessed, where he was united with 
Mcdeia or Iphigeneia. The fabulous island of Leuce 
in the Euxinc was especially sacred to him, and 
was called Achillea, because, according to some re¬ 
ports, it contained his body. (Mela, ii. 7; Schol. 
ad Find. Nan. iv. 49; Paus. iii. 19. § 11.) Achilles 
was worshipped as one of the national heroes of 
Greece. The Thessalians, at the command of the 
oracle of Dodona, offered annual sacrifices to him 
in Troas. (Philostr. Her. xix. 14.) In the ancient 
gymnasium at Olympia there was a cenotaph, at 
which certain solemnities were performed before 
the Olympic games commenced. (Paus. vi. 23. 
§ 2.) Sanctuaries of Achilles existed on the 
road from Arcadia to Sparta (Paus. iii. 20. §8), on 
cape Sigeum in Troas (Strab. xi. p.494), and other 
places. The events of his life were frequently re¬ 
presented in ancient works of art. (Bottiger, Va- 
wu'/emaldc, iii. p. 144, &c.; Museum Clement, i. 52, 
v. 17; Villa Borg. i. 9; Mus. Nap. ii. 59.) [L. S.] 
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ACHILLES (’Ax'AAeus), a son of Lyson of 
Athens, who was believed to have first introduced 
in his native city the mode of sending persons 
into exile b}' ostracism. (Ptolem. Heph. vi. p. 333.) 
Several other and more credible accounts, how¬ 
ever, .ascribe this institution with more probability 
to other persons. [L. S.] 

ACHILLES TATIUS (’A^AAcOs Td™?), or 
as Suidas and Eudocia call him Achilles Statius, 
an Alexandrine rhetorician, who was formerly be¬ 
lieved to have lived jn the second or third century 
of our acra. But as it is a well-known fact, 
which is also acknowledged by Photius, that ho 
imitated Ilcliodonis of Emesa, he must have lived 
after this writer, and therefore belongs cither to 
the latter half of the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth century of our aera. Suidas states that ho 
was originally a Pagan, and that subsequently ho 
was converted to Christianity. The truth of this 
assertion, as far as Achilles 'Latins, the author of 
the romance, is concerned, is not supported by the 
work of Achilles, which bears no marks of Chris¬ 
tian thoughts, while it would not be difficult to 
prove from it that he was a heathen. This 
romance is a history of the adventures of 
two lovers, Clcitophon and Lcucippc. It bears tlio 
title Td Hard AcvKiinrrji/ koI K\ «»ro0co^ra, and 
consists of eight books. Notwithstanding all its 
defects, it is one of the best love-stories of the 
Greeks. Clcitophon is represented in it relating to 
a friend the whole course of the events from be¬ 
ginning to end, a plan which renders the story 
rather tedious, and makes the narrator appear 
affected and insipid. Achilles, like his predecessor 
Heliodorns, disdained having recourse to what is 
marvellous and improbable in itself, but the accu¬ 
mulation of adventures and of physical ns well ns 
moral difficulties, which the lovers have to over¬ 
come, before they are happily united, is too great 
and renders the story improbable, though their ar¬ 
rangement and succession are skilfully managed by 
the author. Numerous parts of the work however 
are written without taste and judgment, and do 
not appear connected with the story by any inter¬ 
nal necessity. Besides these, the work has a 
great many digressions, which, although interest¬ 
ing in themselves and containing curious infor¬ 
mation, interrupt and impede the progress of the 
narrative. The work is full of imitations of other 
writers from the time of Plato to that of Achilles 
himself, and while he thus trusts to his books and 
his learning, lie appears ignorant of human nature 
and the affairs of real life. The laws of decency 
and morality are not always paid due regard to, a 
defect which is even noticed by Photius. The 
style of the work, on which the author seems to 
have bestowed his principal care, is thoroughly 
rhetorical: there is a perpetual striving after elo- 
gance and beauty, after images, puns, and anti¬ 
theses. These things, however, were just what 
the age of Achilles required, and that his novel 
was much read, is attested by the number of 
MSS. still extant. 

A part of it was first printed in a Latin trans¬ 
lation by Annibal della Croce (Crucejus), Ley¬ 
den, 1544 ; a complete translation appeared at 
Basel in 1554. The first edition of the Greek 
original appeared at Heidelberg, 1601, 8vo., print¬ 
ed together with similar works of Longus and 
Parthenius. An edition, with a voluminous though 
rather careless commentary, was published by Sal- 
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masius, Leyden, 1640,8vo. The best and most re¬ 
cent edition is by Fr. Jacobs, Leipzig, 1821, in 
2 vols. 8vo. The first volume contains the prole¬ 
gomena, the text and the Latin translation by 
Crucejus, and the second the commentary. There 
is an English translation of the work, by A. H. 
(Anthony Hodges), Oxford, 1638, 8vo. 

Suidas ascribes to this same Achilles Tatius, a 
work on the sphere (?r€pl arpalpas), a fragment of 
which professing to be an introduction to the 
Pbaenomena of Aratus ( El<rayuyi) els rd ’A pdrov 
<patv6peva) is still extant. But as this work is 
referred to by Firmicus (Matlies. iv. 10), who 
lived earlier than the time we have assigned to 
Achilles, the author of the work on the Sphere 
must have lived before the time of the writer of 
the romance. The work itself is of no particular 
value. It is printed in Petavius, Uratioloyia , 
Paris, 1630, and Amsterdam, 1703, fol. Suidas 
also mentions a work of Achilles Tatius on Ety¬ 
mology, and another entitled Miscellaneous His¬ 
tories ; ns both are lost, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine which Achilles was their author. [L. S.] 

ACI1ILLEUS assumed the title of emperor 
under Diocletian and reigned over Egypt for some 
time. He was at length taken by Diocletian after 
a siege of eight months in Alexandria, and put 

to death, a. d. 296. (Eutrop. ix. 14, 15; Aurel. 
Viet, de Cacs. 39.) 

ACIII'LLIDES, n patronymic, formed from 
Achilles, and given to his sou Pyrrhus. (Ov. 
Heroid. viii. 3.) [L. S.] 

ACIlI'llOF. (’Ax<p<fo))» or according to Apollo- 
dorus (ii. 1. § 4) Anchinoo, which is perhaps a mis¬ 
take for Anchiroe, was a daughter of Nilus, and 
the wife of Bolus, by whom she became the mother 
of Aegyptus and Danaus. According to the scho¬ 
liast on Lycophron (583 and 1161), Ares begot 
by her a son, Sithon, and according to Ilcgcsippus 
(ap. Slepk. Dyz. s. v. na^A?^), also two daugh¬ 
ters, Pallcnaea and lihoctea, from whom two 
towns derived their names. [L. S.] 

AC1ILYS (’AxAus), according to some ancient 
cosmogonies, the eternal night, and the first 
created being which existed even before Chnos. 
According to Ilesiod, she was the personification 
of misery and sadness, and as such she was repre¬ 
sented on the shield of Heracles (Scid. Here. ‘264, 
&c.): pale, emaciated, and weeping, with chatter¬ 
ing teeth, swollen knees, long nails on her fingers, 
bloody cheeks, and her shoulders thickly covered 
with dust. [L. S.] 

ACHMET, son of Seirim ('Axu^t vids 2«ip*(u), 

the author of a work on the Interpretation of 
Dreams, * OreipoicpiTiKd , is probably the same per¬ 
son ns Abfi Bekr Mohammed Ben Sirin, whose 
work on the same subject is still extant in Arabic 
in the Royal Library at Paris, (CutaL Cod . Ma- 
nuscr , Biblioth. Iicy. Paris, vol. i. p. 230, cod. 
mccx.,) and who was horn a. h. 33, (a. d. 653-4,) 
and died a. h. 110. (a. d. 728-9.) (See Nicoll and 

Pusey, Catal. Cod. Manuscr. Arab. Bibluith. JJ«U. 
516.) This conjecture will seem the more pro- 
ble when it is recollected that the two names 
Ahmed or Achmct and Mohammed , however unlike 
each other they may appear in English, consist in 
Arabic of four letters each, and differ only in the 
first. There must, however, be some difference 
between Achmet’s work, in the form in which we 
have it, and that of Ibn Sirin, as the writer of the 
former (or the translator) appears from internal evi- 
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dence to have been certainly a Christian, (c. 2, 
150, &c.) It exists only in Greek, or rather (if 
the above conjecture as to its author be correct) 
it has only been published in that language. 1 1 
consists of three hundred and four chapters, and 
professes to be derived from what has been written 
on the same subject by the Indians, Persians, and 
Egyptians. It was translated out of Greek into 
Latin about the year 1160, by Leo Tuscus, of 
which work two specimens are to be found in 
Casp. Barthii Adversaria, (xxxi. 14, ed. Francof. 
1624, foil.) It was first published at Frankfort, 
1577, 8vo., in a Latin translation, made by Lcun- 
clavius, from a very imperfect Greek manuscript, 
with the title “ Apomasaris Apotelesmata, sive 
de Significatis et Evcntis Insomniorum, ex Indo- 
rum, Persanim, Aegyptiorumque Disciplina.” The 
word Apomasares is a corruption of the name of 
the famous Albumasar, or Abu Ma’shar, and Lcun- 
clavius afterwards acknowledged his mistake in 
attributing the work to him. It was published in 
Greek and Latin by Rigaltius, and appended to 
his edition of the Oncirocritica of Artemidorus, 
Lutet Paris. 1603, 4to., and some Greek various 
readings arc inserted by Jac. Do Rliocr in his 
Otium Davcntriense y p. 338, Ac. Daventr. 17G2, 
8vo. It has also been translated into Italian, 
French, and German. [W. A. G.] 

ACHO'LIUS held the office of Mayisler Ad- 
missionum in the reign of Valerian, (a a 253— 
260.) One of bis works was entitled Acta, and 
contained an account of the historj' of Aurelian. 
It was in nine books at least. (Vopisc. Aurel. 12.) 
He also wrote the life of Alexander Sovcrus. 
(Lnmprid. Alex. Seo. 14. 48. 68.) 

ACIIOLOE. [Harpyiae.] 

ACICHO'RIUS ('A tctxwpios) was one of the 
leaders of the Gauls, who invaded Thraco and 
Macedonia in a c. 280. He and Brennus com¬ 
manded the division that marched into Paeon ia. 
In the following year, b. c. 279, ho accompanied 
Brennus in his invasion of Greece. (Paus. x. 19. 
§ 4, 5, 22. § 5, 23. § 1, &c.) Some writers suppose 
that Brennus and Acichorius arc the same persons, 
the former being only a title and the latter the 
real name. (Schmidt, “ De fontibus veterum anc- 
torum in enarrnndis expeditionibus a Oallis in 
Maccdoniam susccptis,” Berol. 1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA, a surname of Venus (Virg. Aen. 
i. 720), which according to Servius was derived 
from the well Acidalius near Orchomcnos, in which 
Venus used to bathe with the Graces; others con¬ 
nect the name with the Greek a/aSes, i. e. cares or 
troubles. [L. S.] 

ACIDI'NUS, a family-name of the Manila 
gens. Cicero speaks of the Acidini as among the 
first men of a former age. {De ley. ayr. ii. *24.) 

1. L. Manlius Acidixus, praetor urlmnus in 
b. c. 210, was sent by the senate into Sicily to 
bring back the consul Valerius to Rome to hold 
the elections. (Liv. xxvi. 23, xxvii. 4.) InB.c. 
207 he was with the troops stationed at Narnia to 
oppose Ilasdnibal, and was the first to send to 
Rome intelligence of the defeat of the latter. (Liv. 
xxvii. 50.) In b. c. 206 he and L. Cornelius 
Lentulus had the province of Spain entrusted to 
them with proconsular power. In the following 
year he conquered the Ausetani and Ilergetes, 
who had rebelled against the Romans in conse- 
j quence of the absence of Scipio. He did not re- 
I turn to Rome till b. c. 199, but was prevented by 
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the tribune P. Porcius Laeca from entering the 
city in an ovation, which the senate had granted 
him. (Liv. xxviii. 30, xxix. 1—3, 13, xxxii. 7.) 

2. L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvi an us, origin¬ 
ally belonged to the Fulvia gens, but was adopted 
into the Manlia gens, probably by the above-men¬ 
tioned Acidinus. (Veil. Pat. ii. 8.) He was 
praetor B. c. 188, and had the province of Hispania 
Citerior allotted to him, where he remained till 
it. c. 186. In the latter year he defeated the 
Ccltibcri, and had it not been for the arrival of his 
successor would have reduced the whole people to 
subjection. He applied for a triumph in conse¬ 
quence, but obtained only an ovation. (Liv.xxxviii. 
35, xxxix. 21, 2D.) In b. c. 183 he was one of 
the ambassadors sent into Gallia Transalpina, and 
was also appointed one of the triumvirs for found¬ 
ing the Latin colony of Aquileia, which was how¬ 
ever not founded till u. c. 181. (Liv. xxxix. 54, 
55, xl. 34.) He was consul b. c. 179, (Liv. xl. 
43,) with his own brother, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
which is the only instance of two brothers hold¬ 
ing the consulship at the same time. (Fast. 
Capitol.; Veil. Pat. ii. 8.) At the election of 
Acidinus, M. Scipio declared him to be virutn 
Lonum, egregiumque civem. (Cic. do Or. ii. 64.) 

3. L. Manlius (Acidinus), who was quaestor 
in n. c. 168 (Liv. xlv. 13), is probably one of the 
two Manlii Acidini, who are mentioned two years 
before as illustrious youths, and of whom one was 
the son of M. Manlius, the other of L. Manlius. 
(Liv. xlii. 49.) The latter is probably the same 
as the quaestor, and the son of No. 2. 

4. Acidinus, a young man who was going to 
pursue his studies at Athens at the same time as 
young Cicero, n. c. 45. (Cic. ad AU. xii. 32.) He 
is perhaps the same Acidinus who sent intelligence 
to Cicero respecting the death of Marccllus. (Cic. 
ad Fani. iv. 12.) 

ACI'LIA GENS. The family-names of this 
gens are A viola, Balbus, and Glabrio, of which 
the last two were undoubtedly plebeian, ns mem¬ 
bers of theso families were frequently tribunes of 
the plcbs. 

ACILIA'NUS, MINU'CIUS,n friend of Pliny 

the younger, was born at Brixia (Brescia), and 
was the son of Minucius Macrinus, who was en¬ 
rolled by Vespasian among those of praetorian 
rank. Aciliamis was successively quaestor, tri¬ 
bune, and praetor, and at his death left Pliny part 
of his property. (Plin. Ep. i. 14, ii. 16.) 

ACINDY'NUS, GllEGO'RIUS (I> r/6ptos 
'AidvBvvos), a Greek Monk. a. d. 1341, distin¬ 
guished in the controversy with the Hesychast or 
Quietist Monks of Mount Athos. He supported 
and succeeded Barlanm in his opposition to their 
notion that the light which appeared on the Mount 
of the Transfiguration was uncreated. The em¬ 
peror, John Cantacuzenus, took part (a. d. 1347) 
with Pa lam as, the leader of the Quictists, and ob¬ 
tained the condemnation of Atindynus by several 
councils at Constantinople, at one especially in 
a. d. 1351. Remains of Acindynus are, Dc 
Essentia, et Operations Dei adversus imperitiam 
Gregoni Palamae , $e. in “ Variorum Pontificnm 
ad Petrnra Gnapheum Eutychianum Epistol.” p. 77, 
Gretscr. 4to. Ingolst. 1616, and Carmen Iambi- 
cum dc Ilacresilms Palamae , “ Graeciae Ortho- 
doxae Scriptorcs,’’ b}* Leo. Allatius,p. 755, voL i. 
4 to. Rom. 1652. [A. J. C.] 

ACIS ('A /as), according to Ovid {Met. xiii. 
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750, &c.) a son of Faunus and Symaethis. lie 
was beloved by the nymph Galatea, and Polyphe¬ 
mus the Cyclop, jealous of him, crushed him under 
a huge rock. His blood gushing forth from under 
the rock was changed by the nymph into the 
river Acis or Acinius at the foot of mount Aetna. 
This story docs not occur any where else, and is 
perhaps no more than a happy fiction suggested by 
the manner in which the little river springs forth 
from under a rock. [L. S.] 

ACME'NES (*A Kpijvcs), a surname of vertain 
nymphs worshipped at Elis, where a sacred enclo¬ 
sure contained their altar, together with those of 
other gods. (Paus. v. 15. § 4.) [L. S.] 

ACM O'N IDES, one of the three Cyclopes (Ov. 
Fast. iv. 288), is the same as Pyracmon in Virgil 
(Aen. viii. 425), and as Argcs in most other ac¬ 
counts of the Cyclopes. [L. S.J 

ACOETES ('Akchtt)?), according to Ovid (Met. 
iii. 582, &c.) the son of a poor fisherman in 
Maconia, who served ns pilot in a ship. After 
landing at the island of Naxos, some of the sailors 
brought with them on board a beautiful sleeping 
boy, whom they had found in the island and whom 
they wished to take with them; but Acoctcs, who 
recognised in the boy the god Bacchus, dissuaded 
them from it, but in vain. When the ship had 
reached the open sea, the boy awoke, and desired 
to be carried back to Naxos. The sailors promised 
to do so, but did not keep their word. Hereupon 
the god showed himself to them in his own majesty: 
vines began to twine round the vessel, tigers ap¬ 
peared, and the sailors, seized with madness, jump¬ 
ed into the sea and perished. Acoctcs alone was 
saved and conveyed back to Naxos, where he was 
initiated in the Bacchic mysteries and became a 
priest of the god. Hyginus (Fab. 134), whoso 
story on the whole agrees with that of Ovid, and 
all the other writers who mention this ndventuro 
of Bacchus, call the crew of the ship Tyrrhenian 

C es, and derive the name of the Tyrrhenian sen 
them. (Comp. Horn. Hymn, in Dtxcch •• Apol- 
lod. iii. 5. § 3; Seneca, Oed. 449.) 
ACOM1NATUS. [Nicetas.] 

ACONTES or ACONTIUS (’A k6utt]9 or 
’A/fovrior), a son of Lycaon, from whom the town 
of Acontium in Arcadia derived its name. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 8. § 1; Stcph. By*, s. r.’A k6vtiov.) [L. S.] 
ACO'NTIUS (Ak&'tios), a beautiful youth of 
the island of Ceos. On one occasion he came to 
Delos to celebrate the annual festival of Diana, 
and fell in love with Cydippe, the daughter of a 
noble Athenian. When he saw her sitting in the 
temple attending to the sacrifice she was offering, 
he threw before her an apple upon which lie had 
written the words “J swear by the sanctuary of 
Diaua to marry Acontius.” The nurse took up 
the apple and handed it to Cydippe, who read 
aloud what was written upon it, and then threw 
the apple away. But the goddess had heard her 
vow, as Acontius had wished. After the festival 
was over, he went home, distracted by his love, 
but lie waited for the result of what had happened 
and took no further steps. After some time, when 
Cydippe’s father was about to give her in marriage 
to another man, she was taken ill just before the 
nuptial solemnities were to begin, and this accident 
was repeated three times. Acontius, informed of 
the occurrence, hastened to Alliens, and the Del¬ 
phic oracle, which was consulted by the maiden's 
j father, declared that Diana by the repeated illness 
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meant to punish Cydippe for her perjury. The 
maiden then explained the whole affair to her mo¬ 
ther, and the father was at last induced to give his 
daughter to Acontius. This story is related by 
Ovid ( Heroid. *20, *21 ; comp. Trist. iii. 10. 73) 
and Aristaenetus ( Epist. x. 10), and is also alluded 
to in several fragments of ancient poets, especially 
of Callimachus, who wrote a poem with the title 
Cydippe. The same story with some modifications 
is related by Antoninus Liberalis (Mctam. 1) of an 
Athenian Ilermocrates and Ctcsylla. (Comp. Cte- 
sylj.a and Buttmann, Mytholoy. ii. p. 115.) (L. S.J 
A'COIUS (“'AKopis), king of Egypt, entered in¬ 
to alliance with Evagoras, king of Cyprus, against 
their common enemy Artaxerxcs, king of Persia, 
about B. c. 305, and assisted Evagoras with ships 
and money. On the conclusion of the war with 
Evagoras, b. c. 376, the Persians directed their 
forces against Egypt. Acoris collected a large 
army to oppose them, and engaged many Greek 
mercenaries, of whom he appointed Cliabrias gene¬ 
ral. Chabrias, however, was recalled by the Athe¬ 
nians on the complaint of Pharnabazus, who was 
appointed by' Artaxerxcs to conduct the war. 
When the Persian army entered Egypt, which 
was not till b. c. 373, Acoris w'as already dead. 
(Diod. xv. 2—4, 0, 9, 29, 41, 42; Theopom. up. 
Phot. cod. 176.) Syncellus (p. 76, a. p. 257, a.) 
assigns thirteen years to his reign. 

ACRAEA (’Axpaia). 1. A daughter of the 
river-god Astcrion near Mycenae, who together 
with her sisters Euboea and Prosymna acted as 
nurses to 11 era. A hill Acraea opposite the temple 
of Hera near Mycenae derived its name from her. 
(Paus. ii. 17. § 2.) 

2. Acraea and Acrncus are also attributes given 
to various goddesses and gods whose temples were 
situated upon hills, such as Zeus, Hera, Aphrodite, 
Pallas, Artemis, and others. (Paus. i. 1. § 3, ii. 24. 
§ 1; Apollod. i. 9. §28; Vitruv. i. 7; Spanhcim, 
ud Callim. Hymn in Jov. 82.) [L. S.J 

ACRAEPHEUS (*A Kpcu<p<6s), a son of Apollo, 
to whom the foundation of the Boeotian town of 
Acraephia was ascribed. Apollo, who was wor¬ 
shipped in that place, derived from it the surname 
of Acracphius or Acracphiacus. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
’A Kpai<p'ia; Paus. ix. 23. § 3, 40. § 2.) [L. S-] 

ACRAGAS (’A/cp^as), a son of Zeus and the 
Oceanid Asterope, to whom the foundation of 
the town of Acragas (Agrigcntum) in Sicily was 
ascribed. (Steph. Byz. s. v. AKpayavres.) [L. S.] 
ACIiAGAS, an engraver, or chaser in silver, 
spoken of by' Pliny, (xxxiii. 1*2. § 55.) It is not 
known either when or where he was born. Pliny 
says that Acragas, Boctbus and Mys were con¬ 
sidered but little inferior to Mentor, an artist of 
great note in the same profession; and that works 
of all three were in existence in his day', preserved 
in different temples in the island of Rhodes. 
Those of Acragas, who was especially famed for 
his representations of hunting scenes on cups, 
were in the temple of Bacchus at Rhodes, and con¬ 
sisted of cups with figures of Bacchae and Centaurs 
graved on them. If the language of Pliny justifies 
us in inferring that the three artists whom he 
classes together lived at the same time, that would 
fix the age of Acragas in the latter part of the fifth 
century b. c., as Mys was a contemporary of 
Phidias. [C. P. M.] 

ACIIATO'PHORUS (’A KpaTo<p6 P os), a sur¬ 
name of Dionysus, by r which he was designated as 
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the giver of unmixed wine, and worshipped at 
Phigaleia in Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 39. § 4.) [L. S.] 

ACRATO'POTES (’AKpaTonArijs), the drinker 

of unmixed wine, was a hero worshipped in Mu- 
nychia in Attica. (Polcmo, up. A then. ii. p. 39.) 
According to Pausanias (i. 2. § 4), who calls him 
simply Acratus, he was one of the divine compa¬ 
nions of Dionysus, who was worshipped in Attica. 
Pausanias saw his image at Athens in the house 
of Polytion, where it was fixed in the wall. [L. S.] 

A'CRATUS, a frcedinan of Nero, who was sent 
by Nero a. d. 64, into Asia and Achaia to plunder 
the temples and take away the statues of the gods. 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 45, xvi. 23; comp. Dion Chrys. 
Iihod. p. 644, ed. Iteiske.) 

ACRION, a Locrian, was a Pythagorean philo¬ 
sopher. (Cic. de Fin. v. 29.) He is mentioned by 
Valerius Maximus (viii. 7, ext. 3, from this pas¬ 
sage of Cicero) under the name of Avion , which is 
a false reading, instead of Acrion. 

ACRISIONE1S, a patronymic of Dana©, daugh¬ 
ter of Acrisius. (Virg. Acn. vii. 410.) Homer 
(II. xiv. 319) uses the form ’A Kpioidvi]. [L. S.J 

ACRISIONIADES, a patronymic of Perseus, 
grandson of Acrisius. (Ov. Mel. v. 70.) [L. S.J 

ACUl'SIUS (’A/querios), a son of Abas, king of 
Argos and of Ocalcia. lie was grandson of Lyn- 
ceus and great-grandson of Danaus. IIis twin- 
brother was Proctus, with whom he is said to have 
quarrelled even in the womb of his mother. When 
Abas died and Acrisius had grown up, he expelled 
Proctu9 from his inheritance; hut, supported by 
his father-in-law Iobates, the Lycian, Proctus re¬ 
turned, and Acrisius was compelled to share his 
kingdom with his brother by giving up to him 
Tiryus, while he retained Argos for himself. An 
oracle had declared that Danae, the daughter of 
Acrisius, would give birth to a son, who would 
kill his grandfather. For this reason bo kept 
Danae shut up in a subterraneous apartment, or in 
a brazen tower. But here she became mother of 
Perseus, notwithstanding the precautions of her 
father, according to some accounts by her uncle 
Proctus, and according to others by Zeus, who 
visited her in the form of a shower of gold. Acri¬ 
sius ordered mother and child to be exposed 
on the wide sea in a chest; but the chest floated 
towards the island of Seriphus, where both were 
rescued by Diet vs, the brother of king Polydectcs. 
(Apollod. ii. 2. §1,4. § 1 ; Paus. ii. 16. § 2, *25. § 6, 
iii. 13. § 6; Hygin. Fob. 63.) As to the manner in 
which the oracle was subsequently fulfilled in the 
case of Acrisius, sec Perseus. According to tho 
Scholiast on Euripides (Orest. 1087), Acrisius 
was the founder of the Delphic amphietyony. 
Strabo (ix. p. 420) believes that this amphietyony 
existed before the time of Acrisius, and that he 
was only the first who regulated the affairs of the 
amphictyons, fixed the towns which were to take 
part in the council, gave to each its vote, and set¬ 
tled the jurisdiction of the amphictyons. (Comp. 
Libanius, Oral. vol. iii. 472, ed. Reiske.) [L. S.J 

ACRON, a king of the Caeninenses, whom 
Romulus himself slew in battle, lie dedicated 
the arms of Acron to Jupiter Feretrius as Sjwlki 
Opiraa. (See Did. of Ant. p. 893.) Livy men¬ 
tions the circumstance without giving the name of 
the king. (Plut. Horn. 16; Serv. ad. Viva. Acn. vi. 
860; Liv. i. 10.) 

ACRON ('A Kp03v\ an eminent physician of 
Agrigentum, the son of Xenon. Ilis exact date 
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is not known; but, as he is mentioned as being Nicaea, the residence of the Greek emperor John 
contemporary with Empedocles, who died about Vatatzes Ducas. There he continued and finished 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, he must his studies under Thcodorus Exapterigus and Ni- 
hnvc lived in the fifth century before Christ. From cephonis Blemraida. (75.32.) The emperor em- 
Sicily he went to Athens, and there opened a ployed him afterwards in diplomatic affairs, and 
philosophical school (io-otptfrrtuey). It is said Acropolita shewed himself a very discreet and 
that he was in that city during the great plague skilful negociator. In 1*255 he commanded the 
(u. c. 430), and that large fires for the purpose of Nicacan army in the war between Michael, des- 
purifying the air were kindled in the streets b}* pot of Epirus, and the emperor Theodore II. the 
his direction, which proved of great service to son and successor of John. But he was made pri- 
several of the sick. (Plut. l)e Is. ct Char. 80; soner, and was only delivered in 1*260 by the me- 
Oribas. Si/nops. vi. 24, p. 97; Aetius, tetrab. diation of Michael Palaeologus. Previously to 
ii. serm. i. 94, p. *223; Paul Acgin. ii. 35, this he had been appointed great logotheta, cither 
p. 406.) It should however be borne in mind by John or by Theodore, whom he had instructed 
that there is no mention of this in Thucy- in logic. Meanwhile, Michael Palaeologus was 
didea (ii. 49, &c.), and, if it is true that Em- proclaimed emperor of Nicaea in 1*260, and in 1*261 
pcdoclcs or Simonides (who died B. c. 467) wrote he cxpulscd the Latins from Constantinople, and 
the epitaph on Acron, it may be doubted became emperor of the whole East; and from this 
whether he was in Athens at the time of the moment Georgius Acropolita becomes known in 
plague. Upon his return to Agrigcntum he was the history of the eastern empire as one of the 
anxious to erect a family tomb, and applied to greatest diplomatists. After having discharged the 
the senate for a spot of ground for that purpose on function of ambassador at the court of Constantine, 
account of his eminence as a physician. Empe- king of the Bulgarians, he retired for some years 
docles however resisted this application as being from public affairs, and made the instruction of 
contrary to the principle of equality, and proposed youth his sole occupation. But he was soon cm- 
to inscribe on his tomb the following sarcastic ployed in a very important negociation. Michael, 
epitaph {TwOaariKdy), which it is quite impossible afraid of n new Latin invasion, proposed to popo 
to translate so as to preserve the paronomasia of Clemens IV. to reunite the Greek and the Latin 
the original: Churches ; and negotiations ensued which were ear- 

''Aicpov iirrpov ‘'A/cpcoF 'AKpa.yam'ivov varpds &Kpov ried on during the reign of five popes, Clemens IV. 

KpVTTTei Kprjpvis anpos 7 rarpfoos dKpordrvjs. Gregory X. John XXI. Nicolaus III. and Martin 
The second line was sometimes read thus: IV. and the happy result of which was almost cn- 

’A icpordrijs icopvtpns rvfiSos axpos Karixti, tirely owing to the skill of Acropolita. As early as 
Some persons attributed the whole epigram to 1273 Acropolita was sent to pope Gregory X. and 
Simonides. (Suid. s. v. "A Kpwy ; Eudoc. Violar.y in 1274, at the Council of Lyons, lie confirmed by 
up. Villoison, A need. Gr. i. 49; Diog. Litcrt. an oath in the emperor’s name that that confession 
viii. 65.) The sect of the Kmpirici, in order to of faith which had been previously sent to Con- 
boast of a greater antiquity than the Dogmatici stantinoplc by the pope had been adopted by the 
(founded by Thcssalus, the son, and Poly bus, the Greeks. The reunion of the two churches was 
son-in-law of Hippocrates, about b.c. 400), claimed afterwards broken off, but not through the fault of 
Acron as their founder (Pseudo-Gal. Jntrod. 4. Acropolita. In 1282 Acropolita was once more 
vol. xiv. p. 603), though they did not really exist sent to Bulgaria, and shortly after his return he 
before the third century b.c. [Philinus; Sera- died, in the month of December of the same year, 
pion.] Pliny falls into this anachronism. (77. N in his 62nd year. 

xxix. 4.) None of Acron’s works are now extant, Acropolita is the author of several works : tho 
though lie wrote several in the Doric dialect on most important of which is a history of the Byzan- 
Mcdical and Physical subjects, of which the titles tine empire, under the title Xpovinov ws iv <rvyS\pei 
arc preserved by Suidns and Eudocia. [W. A.G.J ray ip daripois, that is, from the taking of Con* 
ACRON, IIELK'NIUS, a Roman grammarian, stantinoplc by the Latins in 1204, down to the 
probably of the fifth century a. d., but whose pre- year 1*261, when Michael Palaeologus delivered tho 
cisc date is not known. He wrote notes on Ho- city from the foreign yoke. The MS. of this work 
race, and also, according to some critics, the scholia was found in the library of Georgius Cantacuzcnus 
which we have on Pcrsius. The fragments which at Constantinople, and afterwards brought to Eu- 
rcimiin of the work on Horace, though much muti- rope. (Fabricius, BiU, Graec. vol. vii. p. 768.) The 
latod, are valuable, as containing the remarks of first edition of this work, with a Latin translation 
the older commentators, Q. Terentius Scaurus and and notes, was published by Thcodorus Douza, 
others. They were published first by A. Zarotti, Lugd. Batav. 1614,8vo.; but a more critical one by 
Milan, 1474, and again in 1486, and have often Leo Allatius, who used a Vatican MS. and divided 
been published since in different editions; perhaps the text into chapters. It has the title Tea >pylou 
the best is that by Geo. Fabricius, in his ed. of rov 'Anporohlrov tov neydKov \oyo0irov xpovjxt) 
Horace, Basel, 1555, Leipzig, 1571. A writer of avyyp&pr), Georgii Acropolitac, mugni Tjoyothclac , 
the same name, probably the same man, wrote a Ilistoria , &c. Paris, 1651. foL This edition is re¬ 
commentary on Terence, which is lost, but which printed in the “ Corpus Byzantinorum Scriptorum,” 
is referred to by the grammarian Charisius. [A. A.] Venice, 1729, vol. xii. This chronicle contains 
ACROPOLI'TA, GEORGIUS (Tttopyios one of the most remarkable periods of Byzantine 
’A/cp7roAl77js), the son of the great logotheta Con- history, but it is so short that it seems to be cnly 
stantinus Acropolita the elder, belonged to a noble an abridgment of another work of the same author, 
Byzantine family which stood in relationship to which is lost. Acropolita perhaps composed it with 
the imperial family of the Ducas. (Acropolita, 97.) the view of giving it as a compendium to those young 
He was bom at Constantinople in 1220 (75. 39), men whose scientific education he superintended, 
but accompanied his father in his sixteenth year to after his return from his first embassy to Bulgaria. 
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The history of Michael Palacologus by Pachymeres 
may be considered as a continuation of the work of 
Acropolita. Besides this work, Acropolita wrote 
several orations, which he delivered in his capacity 
as great logotheta, and as director of the negociations 
with the pope; but these orations have not been 
published. Fabricius (voL vii. p. 471) speaks of a 
MS. which has the title Tlepl rail/ axo Krltrccas 
Kicrfiov trail/ Kal Trepi rwu fiatnXtixjdvrojv p*XP l 
d\o>(T€ws Kiev err avrivovroKtajs. Georgius, or Gre¬ 
gorius Cy prius, who has written a short encomium of 
Acropolita, calls him the Plato and the Aristotle of 
his time. This “encomium'’ is printed with a La¬ 
tin translation at the head of the edition of Acro¬ 
polita by Th. Douza: it contains useful information 
concerning Acropolita, although it is full of adula¬ 
tion. Further information is contained in Acropo- 
lita’s history, especially in the latter part of it, and 
in Pachymeres, iv. '28, vi. 26, 34, seq. [W. P.] 

ACROllEITES ('AKpupt'iri)*), a surname of 
Dionysus, under which he was worshipped at 
Sicyon, and which is synonymous with Kriphius, 
under which name he was worshipped at Meta- 
pontum in southern Italy. (Steph. By*, s. v. 
*AKpa>p€(a.) [L. S.] 

ACRO'TATUS (*A Kpdraros). 1. The son of 
Cleomonea II. king of Spartn, incurred tho displea¬ 
sure of n large party at Sparta by opposing the de¬ 
cree, which wits to release from infamy all who had 
•fled from the battle, in which Antipater defeated 
Agis, u. c. 331. He was thus glad to accept the 
offer of the Agrigen tines, when they sent to Sparta 
for assistance in n. c. 314 against Agathocles of 
Syracuse. He first sailed to Italy, and obtained 
assistance from Tarcntum; but on his arrival at 
Agrigcntum he acted with such cruelty and tyranny 
that tho inhabitants rose against him, and com¬ 
pelled him to leave the city. He returned to 
Sparta, and died before tho death of his father, 
which was in n. c. 309. He left a son, Arcus, who 
succeeded Clcomcncs. (Diod. xv. 70, 71 ; Paus. i. 
13. § 3, iii. 6. § 1, 2 ; Plut. Agis, 3.) 

2. The grandson of the preceding, and the son 
of A reus I. king of Sparta. He had unlawful in¬ 
tercourse with Chclidonis, the young wife of Cleo- 
nymus, who was the uncle of his father Areus; 
and it was this, together with the disappointment 
of not obtaining the throne, which led Cleonynius 
to invite Pyrrhus to Spartn, b. c. 272. Areus was 
then absent in Crete, and the safety of Sparta was 
mainly owing to the valour of Acrotatus. lie suc¬ 
ceeded his hither in ». c. 265, hut was killed in 
the same year in battle against Aristodcmus, the 
tyrant of Megalopolis. Pausanias, in speaking of 
his death, calls him the son of Cleonynius. but he 
lias mistaken him for his grandlather, spoken of 
above. (Plut. Pyrrh. 26-28; Ayis, 3; Paus.iii. 6. § 3, 
viii. 27. § 8, 30. § 3.) Areus and Acrotatus are ac¬ 
cused by Phylarchus (ap. A then. iv. p. 142, b.) of 
having corrupted the simplicity of Spartan man¬ 
ners. 

ACTAEA (’A/craTa), a daughter of Ncreus and 
Doris. (Horn. It. xviii. 41; Apollod. i. 2. § 7; 
Hygin. Fab. p. 7, ed. Staveren.) [L. S.] 

ACTAEON (’ Aktcuqh/). ]. Son of Aristaeus 
and Autonoe, a daughter of Cadmus. He was 
trained in the art of hunting by the centaur Chei- 
ron, and was afterwards tom to pieces by his own 
50 hounds on mount Cithaeron. The names of 
these hounds are given by Ovid (Met. iii. 206, &c.) 
and Hyginus. (Fab. 181; comp. Stat. Theb. ii. 203.) 
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The cause of this misfortune is differently stated : 
according to some accounts it was because he had 
seen Artemis while she was bathing in the vale of 
Gargaphia, on the discovery of which the god¬ 
dess changed him into a stag, in which form he 
was tom to pieces by his own dogs. (Ov. Met. 
iii. 155, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 181; Callim. h. in 
Pallud. 110.) Others relate that he provoked the 
anger of the goddess by his boasting that he ex¬ 
celled her in hunting, or by his using for a feast 
the game which was destined as a sacrifice to her. 
(Eurip. BaccL 320; Diod. iv. 81.) A third ac¬ 
count stated that he was killed by his dogs at the 
command of Zeus, because he sued for the hand of 
Semele. (Acusilaus, up. Apollod. iii. 4. § 4.) Pau¬ 
sanias (ix. 2. § 3) saw near Orchomcnos the rock on 
which Actaeon used to rest when he was fatigued 
by bunting, and from which he had scon Artemis 
in the batn; but he is of opinion that the whole 
story arose from the circumstance that Actaeon 
was destroyed by bis dogs in a natural fit of mad¬ 
ness. Palaephatus (s. v. Actaeon) gives an absurd 
and trivial explanation of it. According to tho 
Orchomenian tradition the rock of Actaeon was 
haunted by his spectre, and the oracle of Delphi 
commanded the Orchomcnians to bury the remains 
of tho hero, which they might happen to find, ami 
fix an iron image of him upon the rock. This 
image still existed in the time of Pausanias (ix. 
38. § 4), and the Orchomenians offered annual sa¬ 
crifices to Actaeon in that place. The manner in 
which Actaeon and his mother were painted by 
Polygnotua in the Leschc of Delphi, is described 
by Pausanias. (x. 30. § 2 ; comp. M filler, Orchom. 
p. 348, &c.) 

2. A son of Melissus, and grandson of Abron, 
who had fled from Argos to Corinth for fear of tho 
tyrant Pheidon. Archias, a Corinthian, enamour¬ 
ed with the beauty of Actaeon, endeavoured to 
carry him off; but in the struggle which ensued 
between Melissus and Archias Actaeon was killed. 
Melissus. brought his complaints forward at the 
Isthmian games nn d praying to the gods for re¬ 
venge, he threw himself from a rock. Hereupon 
Corinth was visited by a plague and drought, 
and the oracle ordered the Corinthians to propi¬ 
tiate Poseidon, and avenge the death of Actaeon. 
Upon this hint Archias emigrated to Sicily, where 
he founded the town of Syracuse. (Plut. Amat. 
Narr. p. 772; comp. Paus. v. 7. § 2; Thucyd. vi. 
3 ; Strab. viii. p. 380.) [L. S.] 

ACTAEUS (’ Aktcuos ). A son of Erisichthon, 
and according to Pausanias (i. 2. § 5), the 
earliest king of Attica. JJe had three daughters, 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosus,and was succeed¬ 
ed by Cecrops, who married Agraulos. Accord¬ 
ing to Apollodorus (iii. 14. 1.) on the other hand, 
Cecrops was the first king of Attica. [L. S.] 

ACTE, the concubine of Nero, was a freed- 
woman, and originally a slave purchased from 
Asia Minor. Nero loved her far more than his 
wife Octavia, and at one time thought of marrying 
her; whence he pretended that she was descended 
from king Attalus. She survived Nero. (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 12, 46, xiv. 2 ; Suet. Ner. 28, 50 ; Dion 
Cass. lxi. 7.) 

ACTIACUS, a surname of Apollo, derived 
from Actium, one of the principal places of his 
worship. (Ov. Met. xiii. 715; Strab. x. p. 451; 
compare Burmann, ad Propert. p. 434.) [L. S.l 

ACTI'SANES (’ Aktkt6.vt]s\ a king of Ethiopia, 
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who conquered Egypt and governed it with justice, 
lie founded the city of Rhinocolura on the con¬ 
fines of Egypt and Syria, and was succeeded by 
Me rides an Egyptian. Diodorus says that Acti- 
sanes conquered Egypt in the reign of Arnasis, for 
which we ought perhaps to read Ammosis. At all 
events, Amasia, the contemporary of Cyrus, canuot 
be meant. (Diod. i. 60 ; Strab. xvi. p. 759.) 

ACTU 7 S. [Attius.] 

ACTOIl (*'Akt«'j). 1. A son of Deion and 

Diomede, the daughter of Xuthus. He was thus 
a brother of Asteropeia, Aenetus, Phylacus, and 
Cephalus, and husband of Aegina, father of Me- 
noetius, and grandfather of Patrocius. (Apollod. 

i. 9. § 4, 16*, iii. 10. § 3; Pind. 01. ix. 75; Horn. 
II. xi. 735, xvi. 14.) 

2. A son of Phorbas and Hyrmine,and husband 
of Molione. lie was thus a brother of Augeas, 
and father of Eurytus and Cteatus. (Apollod. ii. 
7. § 2; Paus. v. i. § 3, viii. 14. § 6.) 

3. A companion of Aeneas (V'irg. Aen. ix. 500), 

who is probably the same who in another passage 
(xii. 94) is called an Auruncan, and of whose con¬ 
quered lance Turnus made a boast. This story 
seems to have given rise to the proverbial saying 
“ Actoris spolium" (Juv. ii. 100), for any poor 
spoil in general. [L. S.J 

ACTO'RIDES or ACTO'RION (’A/cropfS^ or 
’A#cTopfwi/),are patronymic forms of Actor, and are 
consequently given to descendants of an Actor, 
such a« Patrocius (Ov. Mel. xiii 373; TruL i. 9. 
29), Eli thus (Ov. Met. v. 79 ; compare viii. 308, 
371), Eurytus, and Cteatus. (Horn. II. ii. 621, 
xiii. 185, xi. 750, xxiii. 638.) [L.S.] 

M. ACTO'RIUS NASO, seems to have writ¬ 
ten a life of Julius Caesar, or a history of his 
times, which is quoted by Suetonius. (Jul. 9, 52.) 
The time at which he lived is uncertain, but from 
the way in which he is referred to by Suetonius, 
lie would almost seem to have been a contemporary 
of Caesar. 

ACTUA'RTUS (’A uroutipios), the surname by 
which an ancient Circck physician, whose real 
name was Joannes, is commonly known. II is 
father's name was Zacharias; he himself practised 
at Constantinople, and, as it appears, with some 
degree of credit, as he was honoured with the title 
of Actuating^ a dignity frequently conferred at that 
court upon physicians ( Diet, of A id. p. 611, b.) V cry 
little is known of the events of his life, and 
his date is rather uncertain, as some persons reckon 
him to have lived in the eleventh century, and 
other’s bring him down as low as the beginning of 
the fourteenth. Ho probably lived towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, as one of his works 
is dedicated to his tutor, Joseph Rncendytes, who 
lived in the reign of Andronicns II. Palaeologus, 
a. i). 1281—1328. One of his school-fellows is 
supposed to have been Apocauchus, whom he de¬ 
scribes (though without naming him) as going 
upon an embassy to the north. (De AhIk. Med. 
Pmef. in i. ii. pp. 139, 169.) 

One of his works is entitled, ricpl *E yepyeiuv Kal 
riaOcoi' too Voxwoo noeu^aros , Kai rijs kclt av to 
A ialnj9 —“ I)e Actionibus et Atiectibus Spiritus 
Animalis, ejusque Nutritione." This is a psycho¬ 
logical and physiological work in two books, in 
which all his reasoning, says Freind, seems to be 
founded upon the principles laid down by Aristo¬ 
tle, Galen, and others, with relation to the same 
subject. The style of this tract is by no means 
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impure, and has a great mixture of the old Attic 
in it, which is very rarely to be met with in the 
later Greek writers. A tolerably full abstract of 
it is given by Barchusen, Hist. Medic. Dial. 14. p. 
338, &c. It was first published, Venet. 1547, 8vo. 
in a Latin translation by Jul. Alexandrinus de 
Neustain. The first edition of the original was 
published. Par. 1557, 8vo. edited, without notes 
or preface, by Jac. Goupyl. A second Greek edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1774, 8vo. Lips., under the care 
of J. F. Fischer. Ideler has also inserted it in the 
first volume of his Physid el Medici Gracci Ali- 
uores , Berol. 8vo. 1841 ; and the first part of J. S. 
Bcrnardi Itelupiiae Medico-Criticae, ed. Gruner, 
Jenae, 1795, 8vo. contains some Greek Scholia 
on the work. 

Another of his extant works is entitled, 0«pa- 
■mvriKii M^0o5os, “ De Mcthodo Medendi,” in six 
books, which have hitherto appeared complete only 
in a Latin translation, though Dietz had, before his 
death, collected materials for a Greek edition of 
this and his other works. (See his preface to Galen 
Dc Dissect. Muse.) In these books, says Freind, 
though he chiefly follows Galen, and very often 
Acitius and Paulus Aegineta without naming him, 
yet he makes use of whatever he finds to his pur¬ 
pose both in the old and modern writers, as well 
barbarians as Greeks; and indeed we find in him 
several tilings that are not to be met with else¬ 
where. The work was written extempore, and 
designed for the use of Apocauchus during his 
embassy to the north. (Pracf. i. p. 139.) A Latin 
translation of this work by Corn. II. Mathisius, 
was first published Venet. 1554, 4to. The first 
four books appear sometimes to have been con¬ 
sidered to form a complete work, of which tlio 
first and second have been inserted by Ideler in 
the second volume of his P/iys. et Med. Gr. Alin. 
Berol. 1842, under the title Ufp\ Aiayrdoaos 
YlaOuvf De Morbonnn I)ignotione,'’and from which 
the Greek extracts in H. Stephens's IMionarium 
Medicum , Par. 1564, 8vo. are probably taken. 
The fifth and sixth books have also been taken for 
a separate work, and were published by them¬ 
selves, Par. 1539, Uvo. and Basil. 1540, 8vo. in 
a Latin translation by J. Ruellius, with the title 
u De Mcdicamentorum Compositione.” An extract 
from this work is inserted in Fern el's collection of 
writers Dc Febribus , Venet. 1576, fol. 

IIis other extant work is Ylfpi Oo/»*V, u De 
Urinis,”in seven books. He has treated of this sul>- 
ject very fully and distinctly, and, though he goes 
upon the plan which TheophilusProtospsitliarius had 
marked out, yet he lias added a great deal of origi¬ 
nal matter. It is the most complete and systematic 
work on the subject that remains from antiquity, 
so much so that, till the chemical improvements of 
the last hundred years, he had left hardly anything 
new to be said by the moderns, many of whom, 
says Freind, transcribed it almost word for word. 
This work was first published in a Latin transla¬ 
tion by Ambrose Leo, which appeared in 1519, 
Venet. 4to., and has been several times reprinted; 
the Greek original has been published for the first 
time in the second volume of Ideler's work quoted 
above. Two Latin editions of his collected 
works are said by Choulant (Handbuch cLcr liii- 
chcrhinde fur die Acltcre Median , Leipzig, 1841), 
to have been published in the same year, 1556, 
one at Paris, and the other at Lyons, both in 8vo. 
llis three works are also inserted in the Afediouc 

c 
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Artis Prmcipes of II. Stephens, Par. 1567, fol. 
(Freind's Hist. of Physic; Sprengel, Hist, de la 
Med.; Ilaller, Bibliotk. Medic. PracL; Batchusen, 
Hist. Medic.) [W. A. G.] 

ACU'LEO occurs .as a surname of C. Furius 
who was quaestor of L. Scipio, and was con¬ 
demned of peculatus. (Liv. xxxviii. 55.) Acu- 
leo, however, seems not to have been a regular fa- 
-name of the Furia gens, but only a suniame 
given to this person, of which a similar example 
occurs in the following article. 

C. ACULEO, a Homan knight, who married 
the sister of Helvio, the mother of Cicero. He 
was surpassed by no one in his day in his know¬ 
ledge of the Roman law, and possessed great 
acuteness of mind, but was not distinguished for 
other attainments. He was a friend of L. Licinius 
Crnssus, and was defended by him upon one oc¬ 
casion. The son of Aculeo was C. Visellius Varro; 
whence it would appear that Aculeo was only a 
surname given to the father from his acuteness, and 
that his full name was C. Visellius Varro Aculeo. 
(Cic. de Or. i. 43, ii. 1, 65; Brut. 76.) 

ACU'MENUS (*A Kovpevds), a physician of 
Athens, who lived in the fifth century before Christ, 
and is mentioned ns the friend and companion 
of Socrates. (Plat. Plutcdr. init.; Xcn. Manor. 
iii. 13. § 2.) lie was the father of Eryximachus, 
who was also a physician, and who is introduced 
ns one of the speakers in Plato’s Symposium. (Plat. 
Protag. p. 315, c. ; Symp. p. 176, c.) He is also 
mentioned in the collection of letters first published 
by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1637, 4to. with the title 
Ppisf. Socratis et Socralicoriim , and again by Orcl- 
lius, Lips. 1815. 8vo. ep. 14. p. 31. [\V. A. G.] 

ACUSILA'US (’ AKoual\aos), of Argos, one of 
the earlier Greek logographcrs ( Diet, of Ant. p.575, 
a.), who probably lived in the latter half of the 
sixth century b. c. lie is called the son of Cabras 
or Scnbras, and is reckoned by some among the 
Seven Wise Men. Suidns ( s. v.) says, that he 
wrote Genealogies from bronze tnlJcts, which his 
father was said to have dug up in liis own house. 
Three books of his Genealogies are quoted, which 
were for the most part only a translation of Ilcsiod 
into prose. (Clem. Strom, vi. p. 629, a.) Like most 
of the other logographcrs, ho wrote in the Ionic 
dialect. Plato is the earliest writer by whom he 
is mentioned. (Symp. p. 178, b.) The works which 
bore the name of Acusilaus in a later age, were 
spurious. (s. v. 'Ekcxtcuos MiArimov, ' laropijaai , 
2,vyypu<pw.) The fragments of Acusilaiis have 
been published by Sturtz, Gome, 1787 ; 2nd ed. 
Lips. 1824; and in the u Museum Criticum,” L 
p. 216, &c. Camb. 1826. 

M. ACU'TIUS, tribune of the plcbs b. c. 401, 
was elected by the other tribunes (by co-optation) 
in violation of the Trebonia lex. (Liv. v. 10; 
Diet, of Ant. p. 566, a.) 

ADA ( y A 5a), the daughter of Ifecatomnus, king 
of Cnria, and sister of Mausolus, Artemisia, 
Idrieus, and Pixodarus. She was married to her 
brother Idrieus, who succeeded Artemisia in b. c. 
351 and died b. c. 344. On the death of her 
husband she succeeded to the throne of Caria, but 
was expelled by her brother Pixodarus in B.c. 340; 
and on the death of the latter in b. c* 335 his son- 
in-law Orontobates received the satrapy of Caria 
from the Persian king. When Alexander entered 
Caria in b. c. 334, Ada, who was in possession of 
the fortress of Alinda, surrendered this place to 
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him and begged leave to adopt him as her son. 
After taking Halicarnassus, Alexander committed 
the government of Caria to her. (Arrian, Anub. 

i. 23; Diod. xvi. 42, 74 ; Strab. xiv. pp. 656, 657; 
Plut. Alex. 10.) 

ADAEUS, or ADDAEUS (’AScuosor’ASocuos), 
a Greek epigrammatic poet, a native most pro¬ 
bably of Macedonia. The epithet Ma/ceSdvos is 
appended to his name before the third epigram 
in the Vat MS. (. Anth. Gr. vi. 228); and the 
subjects of the second, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
epigrams agree with this account of his origin. 
He lived in the time of Alexander the Great, to 
whose death he alludes. (Anth. Gr. vii. 240.) 
The fifth epigram (Anth. Gr. vii. 305) is inscribed 
’A SSalov M it uArjralov, and there was a Mitylenacan 
of this name, who wrote two prose wroka Tlepl 
'AyaAparoTToiuv and Tlep\ AiaOiocios. (Athcn. 
xiii. p. 606. a, xi. p. 471, f.) The time when ho 
lived cannot be fixed with certainty, ltciske, 
though on insufficient grounds, believes these two 
to be the same person. (Anth. Grace, vi. 228, 
258, vii. 51, 238, 240, 305, x. 20 ; Brunck, Anal. 

ii. p. 224 ; Jacobs, xiii. p. 831.) [C. P. M.] 

ADAMANTKIA. [ Amaltheia.] 

ADAMA'NTIUS ('AbapdvTm)y an ancient 

physician, bearing the title of Jatrosophista (iarpiK&r 
Adywr aofp iiTTis, Socrates, Hist. F.cclcs. vii. 13), 
for the meaning of which seo Diet, of Ant. 
p. 507. Little is known of his personal history, 
except that he was by birth a Jew, and that 
he was one of those who fled from Alexandria, 
at the time of the expulsion of the Jews from that 
city by the Patriarch St. Cyril, a. d. 415. Ho went 
to Constantinople, was persuaded to embrace Chris¬ 
tianity, apparently by Atticus the Patriarch of that 
city, and then returned to Alexandria. (Socrates, 
l. c.) He is the author of a Greek treatise on 
physiognomy, QuaioyrupoviKciy in two books, which 
is still extant, and which is borrowed in a great 
measure (as he himself confesses, i. Prooem. p. 
314, cd. Franz.) from Polcmo’s work on the same 
subject. It is dedicated to Constantius, who is 
supposed by Fabricius ( Bibliotk. Gruccay vol. ii. p. 
171, xiii. 34, ed. vet.) to be the person who mar¬ 
ried Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius tho 
Great, and who reigned for seven months in con¬ 
junction with the Emperor Ilonorius. It was first 
published in Greek at Paris, 1540, 8vo., then in 
Greek and Latin at Basle, 1544, 8vo., and after¬ 
wards in Greek, together witli Aclian, Polemo and 
some other writers, at Rome, 1545, 4to.; the last 
and best edition is that by J. G. I’rair/ius, who has 
inserted it in his collection of the Scripiores Physi- 
oynomiae Vetoes , Gr. et Lat., Altcnb. 1780, 8vo. 
Another of his works, n*pl 'AvlpMVy De Voids , is 
quoted by the Scholiast to Hesiod, and an extract 
from it is given by Aetius (tetrab. i. serin. 3, c. 
163); it is said to be still in existence in manu¬ 
script in the Royal Library at Paris. Several of 
his medical prescriptions arc preserved by Oriba- 
sius and Aetius. [W. A. G.j 

ADEIMANTUS (’ASet/un/ros). 1. The son of 

Ocytus, the Corinthian commander in the invasion 
of Greece by Xerxes. Before the battle of Arte- 
misium he threatened to sail away, but was bribed 
by Themistocles to remain. He opposed Themis- 
tocles with great insolence in the council which 
the commanders held before the battle of Salamis. 
According to the Athenians he took to flight at 
the very commencement of the battle, but this 
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was denied by the Corinthians and the other 
Greeks. (Herod, viii. 5, 56, 61, 94 ; Plut. Them. 

n.) 

2. The son of Leucolophides, an Athenian, was 
one of the commanders with Alcibiades in the ex¬ 
pedition against Andros, b. c. 407. (Xen. Hell. i. 
4. § 21.) He was again appointed one of the Athe¬ 
nian generals after the battle of Arginusae, B. c. 
406, and continued in office till the battle of Aegos- 
potami, b. c. 405, where he was one of the com¬ 
manders, and was taken prisoner. He was the 
only one of the Athenian prisoners who was not 
put to death, because he had opposed the decree 
for cutting off the right hands of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians who might be taken in the battle. He was 
accused by many of treachery in this battle, and 
was afterwards impeached by Conon. (Xen. HdL L 
7. § 1, ii. 1. § 30-32; Paus. iv. 17. § 2, x. 9. § 5; Dem. 
de fals. Icy. p. 401.; Lys. c. Ale. pp. 143,21.) 
Aristophanes speaks of Adcimantus in the “Frogs” 
(1513), which was acted in the year of the battle, 
as one whose death was wished for; and he also 
calls him, apparently out of jest, the son of Leuco- 
lophus, that is, “White Crest.” In the “Prota¬ 
goras” of Plato, Adcimantus is also spoken of as 
present on that occasion (p. 315, e.). 

3. The brother of Plato, who is frequently men¬ 
tioned by the latter. ( Ajnl. Socr. p. 34, a., de 
Rep. ii. p. 367, e. p. 548, d. e.) 

ADGANDE'STRIUS, a chief of the Catti, 
offered to kill Arminius if the Romans would send 
him poison for the purpose; but Tiberius declined 
the offer. (Tac. Ann. ii. 88.) 

Al) HERBAL (’Arcfpgas). 1. A Carthaginian 
commander in the first Punic war, who was placed 
over Drepana, and completely defeated the Roman 
consul P. Claudius in a sea-fight off Drepana, h. c. 
249. (Polyb. i. 49—52; Diod Eel xxiv.) 

2. A Carthaginian commander under Mago in 
the second Punic war, who was defeated in a sea- 
fight off Carteia, in Spain, by C. Laelius in b.c. 
206. (Liv. xxviii. 30.) 

3. The son of Micipsa, and grandson of Masi- 
nissa, had the kingdom of Numidia left to him by 
his father in conjunction with his brother Iliempsal 
and Jugurtha, b. c. 118. After the murder of his 
brother by Jugurtha, Adhcrbal fled to Rome and 
was restored to his share of the kingdom by the 
Romans in b.c. 117. But Adhcrbal was again 
stripped of his dominions by Jugurtha and be¬ 
sieged in Cirta, where he was treacherously killed 
by Jugurtha in b. c. 112, although he had placed 
himself under the protection of the Romans. 

(Sail. Jug. 5, 13, 14, 24, 25, 26; Liv. Ep. 63; 
Diod. Ere. xxxiv. p. 605. ed. Wess.) 

ADIA'TORIX (’A5uxtJp»|), son of a tetrarch 
in Galatia, belonged to Antony's party, and killed 
all the Romans in Heraclcia shortly before the 
battle of Actium. After this battle he was led as 
prisoner in the triumph of Augustus, and put to 
death with his younger son. His elder son. 
Dyteutus, was subsequently made priest of the 
celebrated goddess in Comana. (Strab. xii. pp. 543, 
558, 559; Cic. ad Fam. ii. 12.) 

ADME'TE (’A5^?}ttj). 1. A daugter of Oceanus 
and Thetys (Hesiod. Theog. 349), whom Hyginus 
in the preface to his fables calls Adiueto and a 
daughter of Pontus and Thalassa. 

2. A daughter of Eurysthcus and Antimachc or 
Admetc. Heracles was obliged by her father to 
fetch for her the girdle of Arcs, which was worn 
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by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons. (Apollod. ii. 
5. § 9.) According to Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 1327), 
she accompanied Heracles on this expedition. 
There was a tradition (Athen. xv. p. 447), according 
to which Admete was originally a priestess of Hera 
at Argos, but fled with the image of the goddess 
to Samos. Pirates were engaged by the Argives 
to fetch the image back, but the enterprise did not 
succeed, for the ship when laden with the image 
could not be made to move. The men then took 
the image back to the coast of Samos and sailed 
away. When the Samians found it, they tied it 
to a tree, but Admete purified it and restored it to 
the temple of Samos. In commemoration of this 
event the Samians celebrated an annual festival 
called Tonea. This story seems to be an invention 
of the Argives, by which they intended to prove 
that the worship of Hera in their place was older 
than in Samos. [L. S.] 

ADME'TUS (‘ASjxtjtos), a son of Pheres, the 
founder and king of Pherae in Thessaly, and of 
Periclymene orClymene. (Apollod.i. 8. §2,9.§ 14.) 
He took part in the Calydonian chase and the ex¬ 
pedition of tho Argonauts. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16; liy- 
gin. Fab. 14. 173.) When he had succeeded his 
father as king of Pherae, he sued for the hand of 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, who promised her 
to him on condition that he should come to her in 
a chariot drawn by lions and boars. This tusk 
Admetus performed by the assistance of Apollo, 
who served him according to some accounts out of 
attachment to him (Schol. ad Eurip. Alccst. 2; 
Callim. h. in Apoll. 46, &c.), or according to others 
because he was obliged to serve a mortal for one 
year for having slain the Cyclops. (Apollod. iii. 10. 
§ 4.) On tho day of his marriage with Alccstis, 
Admetus neglected to offer a sacrifice to Artemis, 
and when in the evening he entered the bridal 
chamber, he found there a number of snakes rolled 
up in a lump. Apollo, however, reconciled 
Artemis to him, and at the same time induced the 
Moirae to grant to Admetus deliverance from 
death, if at the hour of his death his father, mother, 
or wife would die for him. Alccstis did so, but 
Kora, or according to others Heracles, brought her 
back to the upper world. (Apollod. i. 9. § 15 ; com¬ 
pare Alcbstis.) [L. S.] 

ADME'TUS ("AWos), king of tho Molos- 
sians in the time of Themistocles, who, when su¬ 
preme at Athens, had opposed him, perhaps not 
without insult, in some suit to the people. But when 
flying from the officers who were ordered to seize 
him as a party to the treason of Pausanias, and 
driven from Corcyra to Epirus, he found himself 
upon some emergency, with no hope of refuge but 
the house of Admetus. Admetus was absent; but 
Phthia his queen welcomed the stranger, and bade 
him, ns the most solemn form of supplication 
among the Molossians, take her son, the young 
prince, and sit with him in his hands upon the 
hearth. Admetus on his return home assured him 
of protection; according to another account in 
Plutarch, he himself, and not Pthia enjoined tho 
form as affording him a pretext for refusal: he, at 
any rate, shut his ears to all that the Athenian 
and Lacedaemonian commissioners, who soon after¬ 
wards arrived, could say; and sent Themistocles 
safely to Pvdna on his way to the Persian court. 
(Thucyd. i. 136, 137; Plut. Them. 24.) [A. H. C.l 
ADME'TUS (‘'A Buy*os), a Greek epigram¬ 
matist, who lived in the early part of the second 

c 2 
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century after Christ. One line of his is preserved iv. 5.) When Aphrodite was informed of her 
by Lucian. ( Demonax , 44 ; Brunck, Anal. iii. p. beloved being wounded, she hastened to the spot 
21.) [C. P. M.] and sprinkled nectar into his blood, from which 

ADO'NEUS (*A$o>i'«us). 1. A surname of immediately flowers sprang up. Various other 

Bacchus, signifies the Ruler. (Auson. Epigr. xxix. modifications of the story may be read in Ilyginus 
(5.) (Poet. Astron. ii. 7), Theocritus {Idyll, xv.), 

2. Adoncus is sometimes used by Latin poets Bion (Idyll, i.), and in the scholiast on Lyso- 
for Adonis. (Plaut. Meuuech. i. 2. 35; Cntull. phron. (839, &c.) From the double marriage of 
xxix. 9.) [L. S.] Aphrodite with Ares and Adonis sprang Priapus. 

ADO'NIS f'ASwm), according to Apollodorus (Schol. ad Apollon. Iihod. i. 9, 32.) Besides 
(iii. 14. § 3) a 6onof Cinyrasand Medanne, accord- him Golgos and Beroc are likewise called children 
ing to Hesiod (up. Apollod. iii. 14. § 4) a son of of Adonis and Aphrodite. (Schol. ad Thcoyrit. xv. 
Phoenix and Alphesiboea, and according to the 100; Nonni Dionys. xli. 155.) On his death 
cyclic poet Panyasis (up. Apollod. 1. c.) a son of Adonis was obliged to descend into the lower 
Theias, king of Assyria, who begot him by his world, but he was allowed to spend six months 
own daughter Smyrna. (Myrrha.) The ancient out of every year with his beloved Aphrodite in 
story ran thus: Smyrna had neglected the wor- the upper world. {Orph. hymn. 55. 10.) 
ship of Aphrodite, and was punished by the god- The worship of Adonis, which in later times 
dess with an unnatural love for her father. With was spread over neatly all the countries round the 
the assistance of her nurse she contrived to share Mediterranean, was, as the story itself sufficiently 
her father’s bed without being known to him. indicates, of Asiatic, or more especially of Phoeni- 
Whcn he discovered the crime he wished to kill cian origin. (Lucian, de dca Syr. c 0.) Thence it 
her; hut she fled, and on being nearly overtaken, was transferred to Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and 
prayed to the gods to make her invisible. They even to Italy, though of course with various mo- 
were moved to pity and changed her into a tree difications. In the Homeric poems no trace of it 
called Ofvipua. After the lapse of nine months occurs, and the later Greek poets changed tho 
the tree burst, and Adonis was bom. Aphrodite original symbolic account of Adonis into a poetical 
was so much charmed with the beauty of the infant, story. In the Asiatic religions Aphrodite was tho 
that she concealed it in a chest which she entrust- fructifying principle of nature, and Adonis appears 
ed to Persephone ; but when the latter discovered to have reference to the death of nature in winter 
the treasure she had in her keeping, she refused to and its revival in spring-—hence he spends six 
give it up. The case was brought before Zeus, months in the lower and six in the upper world, 
who decided the dispute by declaring that during His death and his return to life were celebrated 
four months of every year Adonis should be left to in annual festivals (’A5o?^a) at Byblos, Alexandria 
himself, during four months he should belong to in Egypt, Athens, and other places. [L. S.j 
Persephone, and during the remaining four to ADRANUS ( ASpavrfs), a Sicilian divinity who 
Aphrodite. Adonis however preferring to live was worshipped in all the island, but especially at 
with Aphrodite, also spent with her the four Adrnnus, a town near Mount Aetna. (PluL 7imoL 
months over which he had controul. After- 12; Diodor. xiv. 37.) Hesychius (*. v. TlaKiKol) 
wards Adonis died of a wound which he received represents the god as the lather of the Palici. 
from a boar during the chase. Thus far the story According to Aclian (Ilist. Anim. xi. 20), about 
of Adonis was related by Panyasis. Later writers 1000 sacred dogs were kept near his temple, 
furnish various alterations and additions to if. Some modern critics consider this divinity to be of 
According to Ilyginus (Fub. 50, 164, 251, 271), eastern origin, and connect the name Adrnnus 
Smyrna was punished with the love for her father, with the Persian Adar (fire), and regu.d him as 
because her mother Cenchreis bad provoked the the same as tho Phoenician Adrameleeh, and as 
anger of Aphrodite by extolling the beauty of her a personification of the sun or of fire in general, 
daughter above that of the goddess. Smyrna after (Bochart, (Jcvgrup/i. Sacra, p. 530 ) [L. S.j 

the discovery of her crime lied into a forest, where ADRANTUS, ARDRANTL’S or ADRAS- 
she was changed into a tree from which Adonis TUS, a contemporary of Athenacus, who wrote a 
came forth, when her father split it with his commentary in five books upon the work of Thco- 
sword. The dispute between Aphrodite and Per- phrastus, entitled irepl 'UBdv, to which he added a 
sephone was according to some accounts settled by sixth book upon the Nicomachian Ethics of Aris- 
Calliope, whom Zeus appointed as mediator be- totle. (Athen. xv. p. 673, e. with Sell weigh a user’s 
tween them. (Hygin. Poet. Astron. ii. 7.) Ovid note.) 

(Alet x. 300, &c.) adds the following features: ADRASTEIA (’ASp&areia). 1. A Cretan 

My riba's love of her father was excited by the nymph, daughter of Melisseus, to whom Rhea 
furies; Lucina assisted her when she gave birth to entrusted the infiint Zeus to be reared in the Dic- 
Adonis, and the Naiads anointed him with the taean grotto. In this oliice Adrasteia was assisted 
tears of his mother, t. e. with the fluid which by her sister Ida and the Curetes (Apollod. i. 1. 
trickled from the tree* Adonis grew up a most § 6; Callimach. hymn, in Jov. 47), whom the 
beautiful youth, and Venus loved him and shared scholiast on Callimachus calls her brothers. Apol- 
with him the pleasures of the chase, though she lonius Rhodius (iii. 132, &c.) relates that she gave 
always cautioned him against the wild beasts, to the infant Zens a beautiful globe (c r<pdipa) to 
At hist he wounded a boar which killed him in play with, and on some Cretan coins Zeus is 
its fury. According to some traditions Ares represented sitting upon a globe. (Spanli. ad 
(Mars), or, according to others, Apollo assumed Callim. 1. c.) 

the form of a boar and thus killed Adonis. (Serv. 2. A surname of Nemesis, which is derived by 
ad Virg. Ed. x. 18; Ptolcm. Hcphaest. i. p. 306, some writers from Adrastus, who is said to have 
ed. Gale.) A third story related that Dionysus built the first sanctuary of Nemesis on the river 
carried off Adonis. (Phanocles up. Pint. Sympos. Asopus (Strab. xiii. p. 588), and by others from 
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the verb diSpao’Keti', according to which it would 
signify the goddess whom none can escape. (Valc- 
ken. ad Herod, iii. 40.) [L. S.] 

ADRASTI'NE. [Adrastus.] 

ADRASTUS (‘'ASpa'Tros), a son of Talaus, 
king of Argos, and of Lysimache. (Apollod. i. 9. 

§ 13.) Pausanias (ii. 6. § 3) calls his mother 
Lysianassa, and Hyginus {Fab. 69) Eurynome. 

& . Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 423.) During a 
itwecn the most powerful houses in Argos, 
Talaus was slain by Amphiaraus, and Adrastns 
being expelled from his dominions fled to Polybus, 
then king of Sicvon. When Polybus died with¬ 
out heirs. Adrastus succeeded him on the throne 
of Sicyon, and during his reign he is said to have 
instituted the Nemcati games. (Horn. II. ii. 572; 
Find. Nem. ix. 30, &c ; Herod, v. 67 ; Paus. ii. 
6. § 3.) Afterwards, however, Adrastus became 
reconciled to Amphiaraus, gave him his sister Eri- 
phyle in marriage, and returned to his kingdom of 
Argos. During the time he reigned there it hap¬ 
pened that Tydeus of Calydon and Polyniccs of 
Thebes, both fugitives from their native countries, 
met at Argos near the palace of Adrastus, and 
came to words and from words to blows. On 
hearing the noise, Adrastus hastened to them and 
separated the comhutiint*, in whom he immediately 
recognised the two men that had been promised to 
him by an oracle as the future husbands of two 
of his daughters ; for one bore on his shield 
the figure of a boar, and the other that of a 
lion, and the oracle was, that one of his daughters 
was to marry a hoar and the other a lion. Adras¬ 
tus therefore gave his daughter Deipyle to Tydeus, 
and Argcia to Polynices, and at the same time 
promised to lead each of these princes back to his 
own country. Adrastus now prepared for war 
against Thebes, although Amphiaraus foretold that 
all who should engage in it should perish, with 
the exception of Adrastus. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 1, 
&c.; Hygin. Fab. 69, 70.) 

Thus arose the celebrated war of the “ Seven 
against Thebes,” in which Adrastus was joined by 
six other heroes, viz. Polynices, Tydeus, Amphia- 
Jaus, Capancus, Ilippomedon, and Parthenopaeus. 
Instead of Tydeus and Polynices other legends 
mention Etcoclos and Mccistetis. This war ended 
os unfortunately ns Amphiaraus had predicted, 
and Adrastus alone was saved by the swiftness of 
his horse Areion, the gift of Heracles. (Horn. II. 
xxiii. 346, &c.; Paus. viii. 25. § 5 ; Apollod. iii. 
6.) Creon of Thebes refusing to allow the bodies 
of the six heroes to be buried, Adrastus went to 
Athens and implored the assistance of the Athe¬ 
nians. Theseus was persuaded to undertake an 
expedition against Thebes; he took the city and 
delivered up the bodies of the fallen heroes to 
their friends for burial. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 1 ; 
Paus. ix. 9. § 1.) 

Ten years after this Adrastus persuaded the 
seven sons of the heroes, who had fallen in the 
war against Thebes, to make a new attack upon 
that city, and Amphiaraus now declared that the 
gods approved of the undertaking, and promised 
success. (Paus. ix. 9. § 2; Apollod. iii. 7. § 2.) 
This war is celebrated in ancient story as the war 
of the Epigoni (’Ejt lyovot). Thebes was taken and 
rami to the ground, after the greater part of its 
inhabitants had left the city on the advice of 

Tiresias. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 2—4; Herod, v. 61 ; 
Strab. vii. p. 325.) The only Argive hero that 
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fell in this war, was Aegialeus, the son of Adras¬ 
tus. After having built a temple of Nemesis in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes [Adrastkia], he set 
out on his return home. Put weighed down by. 
old age and grief at the death of his son he died at 
Megara and was buried there. (Paus. i. 43. § 1.) 
After his death he was worshipped in several parts 
of Greece, as at Megara (Paus. t. c.), at Sicyon 
where his memory was celebrated in tragic cho¬ 
ruses (Herod, v. 67), and in Attica. (Paus. i. 30. 
§ 4.) The legends about Adrastus and the two 
wars against Thebes have furnished most ample 
materials for the epic as well as tragic poets of 
Greece (Paus. ix. 9. § 3), and some works of art 
relating to the stories about Adrastus are mentioned 
in Pausanias. (iii. 18. § 7, x. 10. § 2.) 

From Adrastus the female patronymic Adrastinc 
was formed. (Horn. II. v. 412.) [L. S.] 

ADRASTUS ("A5pa<rros) v a son of the Phry¬ 
gian king Gordius, who had unintentionally killed 
his brother, and was in consequence expelled by 
his father aud deprived of everything He took 
refuge as a suppliant at the court of king Croesus, 
who purified him and received him kindly. After 
some time he was sent out as guardian of Atys, 
the son of Croesus, who was to deliver the coun- 

7 from n wild boar which had made great havoc 
around. Adrastus had the misfortune to kill 
prince Atys, while he was aiming at the wild 
beast. Croesus pardoned the unfortunate man, as 
he saw in this accident the will of the gods and 
the fulfilment of a prophecy ; but Adrastus could 
not endure to live longer and killed himself on the 
tomb of Atys. (Herod, i. 35—45.) [L. S.] 

ADRASTUS ('ASpcur-ros), of Aphrodisias, a 
Peripatetic philosopher, who lived in the second 
century after Christ, the author of a treatise on 
the arrangement of Aristotle’s writings and his 
system of philosophy, quoted by Simplicius {Prac- 
fat. in viii. lib. Pht/s.)> and by Achilles Tati us 
(p 82). Some commentaries of his on the Timaeus 
of Plato are also quoted by Porphyry (p. 270, in 
Harmonica Ptolcmaei), and a treatise on the Cate¬ 
gories of Aristotle by Galen. None of these havo 
come down to us; but a work on Harmonics, rrepl 
’AppoviKwVy is preserved, in MS., in the Vatican 
Library. [B. J.j 

ADRIA'NUS. [Hadrianur] 

ADRIA'NUS (‘Adpiavds), a Greek rhetorician 
bom at Tyre in Phoenicia, who flourished under 
the emperors M. Antoninus and Connnodus. Ho 
was the pupil of the celebrated Ilcrodes Atticus, 
and obtained the chair of philosophy at Athens 
during the lifetime of his master. His advance¬ 
ment does not seem to have impaired their mutual 
regard; IIerodes declared that the unfinished 
speeches of his scholar were w the fragments of a 
colossus,” and Adrianus showed his gratitude by a 
funeral oration which he pronounced over the ashes 
of his master. Among a people who rivalled one 
another in their zeal to do him honour, Adrianus 
did not shew mucli of the discretion of a philoso¬ 
pher. His first lecture commenced with the modest 
encomium on himself tt a\iu iic 4 >oii/Ik7]s ypdp/xara, 
while in the magnificence of his dress and equipage 
he affected the style of the hierophant of philoso¬ 
phy. A story maj r be seen in Philostratus of his 
trial and acquittal for the murder of a begging 
sophist who had insulted him: Adrianus had re¬ 
torted by styling such insults SrfyfxaTa but 

his pupils were not content with weapons 
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ridicule. The visit of M. Antoninus to Athens 
made him acquainted with Adrianus, whom he 
invited to Rome and honoured with his friendship: 
the emperor even condescended to set the thesis of 
a declamation for him. After the death of Anto¬ 
ninus he became the private secretary of Commodus. 
His death took place at Rome in the eightieth year 
of his age, not later than a. d. 192, if it be true 
that Commodus (who was assassinated at the end 
of this year) sent him a letter on his death-bed, 
which he is represented as kissing with devout 
earnestness in his last moments. (Philostr. Vit. 
Adrian .; Suidas, s. v. 'A$piav6s.) Of the works 
attributed to him by Suidas three declamations 
only are extant. These have been edited by Leo 
Allatius in the Excerpta Varia Graecorum So- 
jdibiarum ac Wieloricorum , Uomae, 1641, and by 
Wnl7, in the first volume of the Rhetores Graced 
] 632. [B. J.] 

ADRIA'NUS a Greek poet, who 

wrote an epic poem on the history of Alexander 
the Great, which was called ‘AA«|av8pi4y. Of this 
poem the seventh book is mentioned (Stcph. Byz. 
s. v. 2 ap 6 «a), but we possess only a fragment con¬ 
sisting of one line. (Steph. Byz~ s. t>. ’A arpata.) 
Suidas (s. v. *A^jai/<fs) mentions among other 
poems of Amnnu9 one called ’AA^avSpicfs, and 
there can be no doubt that this is the work of 
Adrianus, which he by mistake attributes to his 
Arrianus. (Meincke, in the A bhandl. der Berlin. 

Akademie, 1832, p. 124.) IL. S.] 

ADRIA'NUS ('ASpiavis) flourished, according 
to Archbishop Usher, a. d. 433. There is extant 
of his, in Greek, Isayoye Sacrarum Lilerarum , re¬ 
commended by Photius (No.2) to beginners, edited 
by Dav. Iloeschel, 4to. Aug. Vindel. 1602, and 
among the Critici Saci-i. fol. Loud. 1660. [A.J.C.) 

A DU'S I US (*A5ou<rm), according to the account 
of Xenophon in the Cyropaedeia, was sent by 
Cyrus with an army into Caria, to put an end to 
the feuds which existed in the country. He after¬ 
wards assisted Ilystaspes in subduing Phrygia, 
and was made satrap of Caria, ns the inhabitants 
had requested, (vii. 4. § 1,&C., viii. 6. § 7.) 

AEA. [Gaea.] 

AEA, a huntress who was metamorphosed by 
the gods into the fabulous island bearing the same 
name, in order to rescue her from the pursuit 
of Phasis, the river-god. (Val. Place, i. 742, v. 
426.) [L. S.] 

AE'ACES(A<a/o?s). 1. The father of Syloson 
and Polycrates. (Herod, iii. 39, 139, vi. 13.) 

2. The son of Syloson, and the grandson of the 
preceding, was tyrant of Samos, but was deprived 
of his tyranny by Aristagoras, when the Ionians 
revolted from the Persians, b. c. 500. He then 
fled to the Persians, and induced the Samians to 
abandon the other Ionians in the sea-fight between 
the Persians and Ionians. After this battle, in 
which the latter were defeated, he was restored to 
the tyranny of Samos by the Persians, n. c. 494. 
(Herod, iv. 138, vi. 13, 14, 25.) 

AEA'CIDES (A(oki'87Js), a patronymic from 
Acacus, and given to various of his descendants, 
as Peleus (Ov. Met. xi. 227, &c., xii. 365; Horn. 
II. xvi. 15), Telamon (Ov. Met. viii. 4 ; Apollon, 
i. 1330), Phocus (Ov. Met. vii. 668, 798), the 
sons of Aeacus; Achilles, the grandson of Aeacus 
(Horn. II. xi. 805; Virg. Aen. i. 99); and 
Pyrrhus, the great-giandson of Aeacus. (Virg. 
Aen. iii. 296.) [L. S.] 


AEACUS. 

AEA CIDES (Afa/cfSijs), the son of Arymbas, 
king of Epirus, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his cousin Alexander, who was slain in 
Italy. (Liv. viii. 24.) Aeacidcs married Phthia, 
the daughter of Menon of Pharsalus, by whom he 
had the celebrated Pyrrhus and two daughters, 
Deidameia and Troi'as. In b. c. 317 he assisted 
Polysperchon in restoring Olympias and the young 
Alexander, who was then only five years old, to 
Macedonia. In the following year he marched to 
the assistance of Olympias, who was hard pressed 
by Cassander; but the Epirots disliked the service, 
rose against Aeacides, and drove him from the 
kingdom. Pyrrhus, who was then only two 
years old, was with difficulty saved from destruc¬ 
tion by some faithful servants. But becoming tired 
of the Macedonian rule, the Epirots recalled Aea¬ 
cidcs in b. c. 313 ; Cassander immediately sent an 
army against him under Philip, who conquered 
him the same year in two battles, in the hist of 
which he was killed. (Pans. i. 11; Diod. xix. 11, 
36, 74 ; Plut. Pyrrk i. 2.) 

AF/ACUS (Alamos), a son of Zeus and Aegina, 
a daughter of the river-god Asopus. He was born 
in the island of Oenonc or Oenopia, whither 
Aegina had been carried by Zeus to secure her 
from the anger of her parents, and whence this 
island was afterwards called Aegina. (Apollod. 
iii. 12. §6; Hygin. Fab. 52; Paus. ii. 29. § 
2; comp. Noun. Dionys. vi. 212; Ov. Met. vi. 
113, vii. 472, &c.) According to some ac¬ 
counts Aeacus was a son of Zeus and Europa. 
Some traditions related that at the time when 
Aeacus was l>orn, Aegina was not yet inhabited, 
and that Zeus changed the ants (pupprjKcs) 
of the island into men (Myrmidones) over whom 
Aeacus rnlcd, or that lie made men grow up out 
of the earth, (lies. Fraym. 67, cd.Gottling; Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 12. § 6; Pjius. 1. c.) Ovid ( Met. vii. 520; 
comp. Hygin. Fab. 52; Strab. viii. p.375), on the 
other hand, supposes that the island was not unin¬ 
habited at the time of the birth of Aeacus, and states 
that, in the reign of Aeacus, Ilcra, jealous of 
Aegina, ravaged the island bearing the name of tho 
latter by sending a plague or a fearful dragon into 
it, by which nearly all its inhabitants were carried 
off, and that Zeus restored the population by 
changing the ants into men. These legends, as 
Muller justly remarks (Aeyinetica)^ are nothing 
but a mythical account of the colonisation of 
Aegina, which seems to have been originally in¬ 
habited by Pelasgians, and afterwards received 
colonists from Phthiotis, the scat of the Myrnii- 
doncs, and from Phlius on the Asopus. Aeacus 
while he reigned in Aegina was renowned in all 
Greece for his justice and piety, and was fre¬ 
quently called upon to settle disputes not only 
among men, but even among the gods themselves. 
(Pind. Isth. viii. 48, &c.; Paus. i. 39. § 5.) He 
was such a favourite with the latter, that, when 
Greece was visited by a drought in consequence of 
a murder which h;ul been committed (Diod. iv. 
60, 61; Apollod. iii. 12. § 6), the oracle of Delphi 
declared that the calamity would not cease unless 
Aeacus prayed to the gods that it might; which 
he accordingly did, and it ceased in consequence. 
Acacus himself shewed his gratitude by erecting a 
temple to Zeus Panhellenius on mount Panhol- 
lenion (Paus. ii. 30. § 4), and the Aeginetans 
afterwards built a sanctuary in their island willed 
Aeaceum, which was a square place enclosed by 
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walls of white marble. Aeacus was believed in 
later times to be buried under the altar in this 
sacred enclosure. (Paus. ii. 29. § 6.) A legend pre¬ 
served in Pindar {01. viiL 39, &c.) relates that 
Apollo and Poseidon took Aeacus as their assistant 
in building the walls of Troy. When the work 
was completed, three dragons rushed against the 
wall, and while the two of them which attacked 
those parts of the wall built by the gods fell down 
dead, the third forced its way into the city through 
the part built by Aeacus. Hereupon Apollo pro¬ 
phesied that Troy would fall through the hands of 
the Aeacids. Aeacus was also believed by the 
Aeginetans to have surrounded their island with 
high cliffs to protect it against pirates. (Paus. ii.29. 
§ 5.) Several other incidents connected with the 
story of Aeacus are mentioned by Ovid. {Met. viu 
50b*, &c., ix. 435, &c.) By Endci's Aeacus had 
two sons, Telamon and Pcleus, and by Psamathe 
a son, Phocus, whom he preferred to the two 
others, who contrived to kill Phocus during a 
contest, and then fled from their native island. 
[Pkleus; Telamon.] After his death Aeacus 
became one of the three judges in Hades (Ov. 
Met. xiii. 25; ITor. Cam . ii. 13. 22), and accord¬ 
ing to Plato {Gory. p. 523 ; compare Apoloy. p. 
41 ; Isocrut. Evay. 5) especially for the shades of 
Europeans. In works of art he was represented 
bearing a sceptre and the keys of Hades. (Apollod. 
iii. 12. § 6 ; Pind. Jsthm. viil 47, &c.) Aeacus 
had sanctuaries both at Athens and in Acgiim 
f Paus. ii. 29. § 6 ; Hosych. s. v.; Schol. ad Pind. 
Kent. xiii. 155), and the Aeginetans regarded 
him ns the tutelary deity of their island. (Pind. 
Nem. viii. 22.) [L. S.] 

AEAEA (A lala). 1. A surname of Medcin, 
derived from Aea, the country where her father 
Aeetes ruled. (Apollon. Ilhod. iii. 1135.) 

2. A surname of Circe, the sister of Aeetes. 
(Horn. Oil ix. 32; Apollon. Ilhod. iv. 559 ; Yirg. 
Aen. iii. 386.) Her son Telegonus is likewise 
mentioned with this surname. ( Aeacus , Propcrt. 
ii. 23. § 42.) 

3. A surname of Calypso, who was believed to 

have inhabited a small island of the name of Aeaea 
in the straits between Italy and Sicily. (Pomp. 
Mela, ii. 7; Propert. iii. 10. 31.) [L. S.] 

AEA'NTIDES (AxWSrjy). 1. The tyrant of 
Lampsacus, to whom Hippias gave his daughter 
Archedice in marriage. (Thuc. vL 59.) 

2. A tragic poet of Alexandria, mentioned as 
one of the seven poets who formed the Tragic 
Pleiad. He lived in the time of the second Ptolemy. 
(Schol. ad Ihphacst. p. 32, 93, cd. Paw v 

AEBU'TIA GENS, contained two families, the 
names of which are Cakus and Elva. The for¬ 
mer was plebeian, the latter patrician; but the 
gens was originally patrician. Comicen does not 
seem to have been a family-name, but only a sur¬ 
name given to Postumus Acbutius Elva, who was 
consul in n. c. 442. This gens was distinguished 
in the early ages, but from the time of the above- 
mentioned Aebutius Elva, no patrician member of 
it held any curule office till the prselorship of M. 
Aebutius Elva in n. c. 176. 

It is doubtful to which of the family P. Aebutius 
belonged, who disclosed to the consul the existence 
of the Bacchanalia at Rome, and was rewarded by 
the senate in consequence, n. c. 186. (Liv. xxxix. 
9,11,19.) 

AEDE'SI A (Ai5c(rxa),a female philosopher of the 
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new Platonic school, lived in the fifth century after 
Christ at Alexandria. She was a relation of Syria- 
nus and the wife of Hermeias, and was equally 
celebrated for her beauty and her virtues. After 
the death of her husband, she devoted herself to 
relieving the wants of the distressed and the edu¬ 
cation of her children. She accompanied the latter 
to Athens, where they went to study philosophy, 
and was received with great distinction by all the 
philosophers there, and especially by Proclus, to 
whom she had been betrothed by Syrianus, when 
she was quite young. She lived to a considerable 
age, and her funeral oration was pronounced by 
Damascius, who was then a young man, in hexa¬ 
meter verses. The names of her sons were Am- 
monius and Heliodorus. (Suidas, s. v.; Damascius, 
ap. Phot. cod. 242, p. 341, b. ed. Bekker.) 

AEDE'SIUS (AxSeVios), a Cappadocian, called 
a Platonic or perhaps more correctly an Eclectic 
philosopher, who lived in the fourth century, the 
friend and most distinguished disciple of Iamblichus. 
After the death of his master the school of Syria 
was dispersed, and Acdcsius fearing the real or 
fancied hostility of the Christian emperor Constan¬ 
tine to philosophy, took refuge in divination. An 
oracle in hexameter verse represented a pastoral 
life as his only retreat, but his disciples, perhaps 
calming his fears by a metaphorical interpretation, 
compelled him to resume his instructions. He 
settled at Pergamus, where he numbered among 
his pupils the emperor Julian. After the accession 
of the latter to the imperial purple ho invited 
Aedesius to continue his instructions, but the de¬ 
clining strength of the sage being unequal to the 
task, two of his most learned disciples, Chrysanthes 
and Eusebius, were by his own desire appointed to 
supply his place. (Eunap. Vit. Ae<les.) [B. J.] 

AEDON (’ATjSoh'). 1. A daughter of Panda- 
rcu8 of Ephesus. According to Homer {Od. xix. 
517, &c.) she was the wife of Zethus, king of 
Thebes, and the mother of ltylus. Envious of 
Niobe, the wife of her brother Amphion, who had 
six sons and six daughters, she formed the plan of 
killing the eldest of Niobe's sons, but by mistake 
slew her own son ltylus. Zeus relieved her grief 
by changing her into a nightingale, whose melan¬ 
choly tunes are represented by the poet ns Aedon’s 
lamentations about her child. (Compare Pherc- 
cydes, Fraym. p. 138, ed. Sturz ; Apollod. iii. 
5. § 5.) According to a Later tradition preserved 
in Antoninus Liberalis (c. 11), Aedon was the 
wife of Polytechnus, an artist of Colophon, and 
boasted that she lived more happily with him than 
Hera with Zeus. Hera to revenge herself ordered 
Eris to induce Aedon to enter upon a contest with 
her husband. Polytechnus was then making a 
chair, and Aedon a piece of embroidery, and they 
agreed that whoever should finish the work first 
should receive from the other a female slave as tho 
prize. When Aedon had conquered her husband, 
he went to her father, and pretending that his 
wife wished to see her sister Chelidonis, he took 
her with him. On his way home he ravished her, 
dressed her in slave's attire, enjoined her to observe 
the strictest silence, and gave her to his wife ns 
the promised prize. After some time Chelidonis, 
believing herself unobserved, lamented her own 
fate, but she was overheard by Aedon, and the 
two sisters conspired against Polytechnus and 
killed his son Itys, whom they placed before him 
in a dish. Aedon fled vr.th Chelidonis to her 
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father, who, when Polytechnus came in pursuit of 
his wife, had him bound, smeared with honey, 
and thus exposed him to the insects. Addon now 
took pity upon the sufferings of her husband, and 
when her relations were on the point of killing her 
for this weakness, Zeus changed Polytechnus into 
a pelican, the brother of Aedon into a whoop, her 
father into a sea-eagle, Chelidonis into a swallow, 
and Aedon herself into a nightingale. This mythus 
seems to have originated in mere etymologies, and 
is of the same class as that about Philomele and 
Procne. [L. S.] 

AEE'TES or AEE'TA (Anfrifs), a son of 
Heliosand Perseis. (Apollod. i. 9. § 1; Hes. Theoy. 
957.) According to others his mother's name was 
Persa (Hygin. Praef. p. 14, ed. Staveren), or 
Antiope. (Schol. ad Find. Ol. xiii. 52.) He was 
a brother of Circe, Pasiphae, and Pcrscs. (Hygin. 
1. c.; Apollod. L c.; Horn. Od. x. 136, See.; Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. iii. 19.) He was married to Idyia, 
a daughter of Occanus, by whom he had two 
daughters, Medcia and Chalciope, and one son, 
Absyrtus (Hesiod. Thcoy. 960.; Apollod. i. 9,23.). 
lie was king of Colchis at the time when Phrixus 
brought thither the golden fleece. At one time he 
was expelled from his kingdom by his brother 
Peraes, but was restored by his daughter Medeia. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 28.) Compare Ausyrtus, Ar- 
gonautak, Jason, and Mkdkia. [L. S.] 
AEE'TIS, ARE"! I AS, and AKETl'NE, are 
patronymic forms from Aeetes, and are used by 
Homan poets to designate his daughter Medcia. 
(Ov. Met. vii. 9, 296, Heroid. vi. 103 ; Val. Place, 
viii. 233.) [L. S.] 

A EGA (AI 777 ), according to Hyginus (Poet. 
Astr. ii. 13) a daughter of Olenus, who was a de¬ 
scendant of Hephaestus. Acga and her sister 
Holice nursed the infant Zeus in Crete, and the 
former was afterwards changed by the god into 
the constellation called Capella. According to 
other traditions mentioned by Hyginus, Acga was 
a daughter of Melisscus, king of Crete, and was 
chosen to suckle the infant Zeus ; but ais she was 
found unable to do it, the service was performed 
by the goat Amaltheo. According to others, again, 
Aega was a daughter of Helios and of such dazzling 
brightness, that the Titans in their attack upon 
Olympus became frightened and requested their 
mother Gaea to conceal her in the earth. She was 
accordingly confined in a cave in Crete, where she 
became the nurse of Zeus. In the fight with the 
Titans Zeus was commanded by an oracle to cover 
himself with her skin (aegis). He obeyed the 
command and raised Aega among the stars. 
Similar, though somewhat different accounts, were 
given by Kuemerus and others. (Enitosth. Catast. 
13 ; Antonin. Lib. 36 ; Lactant. Instil. i. 22. § 19.) 
It is clear that in some of these stories Aegia 
is regarded as a nymph, and in others as a goat, 
though the two ideas are not kept clearly distinct 
from each other. Her name is either connected 
witli aft, which signifies a goat, or with aft, a gale of 
wind ; and this circumstance has led some critics to 
consider the myth about her as made up of two 
distinct ones, one being of an astronomical nature 
and derived from the constellation Capella, the rise 
of which brings storms and tempests (Aral. Pluicn. 
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AmaJihca , i. p. 16, &c. ; Creuzer, Symbol, iv. p. 
458 Ac.) [L. S.J 

A EG A EON (A iya'uav), a son of Uranus by 
Gaea. Aegaeon and his brothers Gygcs and 
Cottus are known under the name of the Uranids 
(lies. T/icog. 502, &c), and are described as huge 
monsters with a hundred arms (i tear oyxet pcs) and 
fifty heads. (Apollod. i. 1. § 1 ; lies Theoy 149, 
&c.) Most writers mention the third Urauid 
under the name of Briareus instead of Aegaeon, 
which is explained in a passage of Homer (II. i. 
403, &c.), who says that men called him Aegaeon, 
but the gods Briareus. On one occasion when the 
Olympian gods were about to put Zeus in chains, 
Thetis called in the assistance of Aegaeon, who 
compelled the gods to desist from their intention. 
(Horn. II. i. 398, &c.) According to Ilesiod 
(Thcoy. 154, See. 617, &c.), Aegaeon and his 
brothers were hated by Uranus from the time of 
their birth, in consequence of which they were 
concealed in the depth of the earth, where they 
remained until the Titans began their war against 
Zeus. O 11 the advice of Gaea Zeus delivered the 
Uranids from their prison, that they might assist 
him. The hundred-armed giants conquered tiic 
Titans by hurling at them three hundred rocks at 
once, and secured the victory to Zeus, who thrust 
the Titans into Tartarus and placed the Hecaton- 
chcires at its gates, or, according to others, in the 
depth of the ocean to guard them. (Hes. Thcoy. 
617, &c. 815, &c.) According to a legend in 
Pausanins (ii. 1. § 6, ii. 4. § 7), Briareus was chosen 
as arbitrator in the dispute between Poseidon and 
Helios, and adjudged the Isthmus to the former 
and the Acrocorintliiis to the latter. The Scholiast 
011 Apollonius Rhodius (i. 1165) represents Ac- 
gacon as a son of Gaea and Pontus and as living 
as a marine god in the Aegean sea. Ovid (Met. 
ii. 10) and Philostmtus ( Vit. AjtoUon. iv. 6) like¬ 
wise regard him ns a marine god, while Virgil 
(Aen. x. 565) reckons him among the giants 
who stormed Olympus, and Callimachus (Hymn, 
in Del. 141, Ac.), regarding him in the same light, 
places him under mount Aetna. The Scholiast on 
Theocritus (Idyll, i. 65) calls Briareus one of the 
Cyclops. The opinion which regards Aegaeon and 
his brothers as only personifications of the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of nature, such as are manifested 
in the violent commotions of the earth, as earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions and the like, seems to 
explain l>est the various accounts about them. fL. S.J 
AEGAEUS (Aeyaios), a surname of Posei¬ 
don, derived from the town of Aegae in Euboea, 
near which he had a magnificent temple upon a 
hill. (Strab. ix. p. 405 ; Virg. Aen. iii. 74, where 
Servius erroneously derives the name from the 
Aegean sea.) [L. S.] 

AEGE1DES (Alyelbrjs), a patronymic from 
Aegeus, and especially used to designate Theseus. 
(Ilom. If. i. 265; Ov. Ileroid. iv. 59, ii. 67 ; 
compare Aegeus.) [L. S.J 

AEGE'RIA or EGF/RIA, one of the Camenae 
in Roman mythology, from whom, according to 
the legends of early Roman story, Numa received 
his instructions respecting the forms of worship 
which he introduced. (Liv. i. 19; Val. Max. i. ‘2. 
§ 1.) The grove in which the king had his in¬ 


150), and the other referring to the goat which 
was believed to have suckled the infant Zeus in 
Crete. (Compare Buttiuann in Idcla's Urspruny 
wid Be.'cutting der Slcrnuawen, p. 309 ; Bbttiger, 


terviews with the goddess, and in which a weil 
gushed forth from a dark recess, was dedicated by 
him to the Camenae. (Liv i. 21.) The Roman 
legends, however, point out two distinct places 
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sacred to Aegeria, one near Aricia (v’irg. Acn. vii. 
761, Ac.; Ovid, Fast. iii. 263, Ac.; Strab. v. 
p. 239; Plut. Num. 4; Lnctant. i. 22. § 1), and 
the other near the city of Rome at the Porta 
Capena, in the valley now called Capa re! la, where 
the sacred shield had fallen from heaven, and 
where Numa was likewise believed to have had 
interviews with his beloved Camena. (Plut. Num. 
13 ; Juv. iii. 12.) Ovid (Mel. xv. 431, Ac.; 
compare Strab. /. c.) relates that, after the death 
of Numa, Aegeria fled into the shady grove in the 
vale of Aricia, and there disturbed by her lamen¬ 
tations the worship of Diana which had been 
brought thither from Tauris by Orestes, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, by Hippolytus. Virgil (Acn. 
vii. 761) makes Hippolytus and Aegeria the 
parents of Virbius, who was undoubtedly a native 
Italian hero. This is one of the most remarkable 
instances of the manner in which the worship of a 
Greek divinity or hero was engrafted upon and 
combined with a purely Italian worship. Aegeria 
was regarded as a prophetic divinity, and also as 
the giver of life, whence she was invoked by 
pregnant women. (Festus, s. v. Egeriae; compare 
Wagner, Commeuialio de Egeriae finite ct specu 
eiuttgue situ , Marburg, 1824 ; Hartnng, Die I {dig. 
dvr ii. p. 203, Ac. and 213, Ac.) [L. S.J 

AKGESrUS. [Ackstks.] 

AEGEUS (Aiytvs). 1. According to some 
accounts a son of Pandion II. king of Athens, and 
of Pylia, while others call him a son of Scyrius cr 
Phcmius, and state that lie was only an adopted 
son of Pandion. (Paus. i. 5. § 3, Ac.; Schoi. ad 
Lycophr. 494; Apollod. iii. 15. §5.) Pandion 
had been expelled from his kingdom by the 
Metionids, but Aegeus in conjunction with his 
brothc.s. Pallas, Nysus, and Lycus restored him, 
and Aegeus being the eldest of the brothers suc¬ 
ceeded Pandion. Aegeus first married Meta, a 
daughter of Hoples, and then Chalciope, the 
daughter of Rhexonor, neither of whom bore him 
any children. (Apollod. iii. 15. §6,Ac.) lie ascrib¬ 
ed this misfortune to the anger of Aphrodite, and 
in order to conciliate her introduced her worship 
at Athens. (Pans. i. 14. § 6.) Afterwards he begot 
Theseus by Aethra at Troezen. (Plut. Thcs. 3; 
Apollod. iii. 15. § 7 ; Ilygin. Fob. 37.) When 
Theseus had grown up to manhood, and was in¬ 
formed of his descent, he went to Athens and de¬ 
feated the fifty sons of his uncle Pallas, who 
claiming the kingly dignity of Athens, had made 
war upon Aegeus and deposed him, and also 
wished to exclude Theseus from the succession. 
(Plut. Thes. 13.) Aegeus was restored, hut died 
soon after. Ilis death is related in the following 
manner: When Theseus went to Crete to deliver 
Athens from the tribute it had to pay to Minos, 
he promised his father that on his return he would 
hoist white sails as a signal of his safety. On his 
approach to the coast of Attica he forgot his 
premise, and his father, who was watching on h 
reck on the scacoast, on perceiving the black sail, 
thought that his son had perished and threw him¬ 
self into the sea, which according to some tradi¬ 
tions received from this event the name of the 
Aegacau sea. (Plut. Thes. 22; Diod. iv. 61; 
Pans. i. 22. § 5 ; Hygin. Fab. 43; Serv. ad Acn. iii. 
74.) Medeia, who was believed to have spent 
some time at Athens on her return from Corinth 
to Colchis, is said to have become mother of a son. 
Modus, by Aegeus. (Apollod. i. 9. § 23 ; Hygin. 
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Fab. 26.) Aegeus was one of the eponymic 
heroes of Attica ; and one of the Attic tribes 
Aegeis) derived its name from him. (Paus. i. 5. 

2.) His grave, called the heroum of Aegeus, was 
believed to be at Athens (Paus. i. 22. § 5), and 
Pausanias mentions two statues of him, one at 
Athens and the other at Delphi, the latter of which 
had been made of the tithes of the booty taken 
by the Athenians at Marathon. (Paus. i. 5. § 2, 
x. JO. §1.) 

2. The eponymic hero of the phyle called the 
Aegeidac at Sparta, was a son of Oeolycus, and 
grandson of Theras, the founder of the colony in 
Thera. (Herod, iv. 149.) All the Aegei'ds were 
believed to be Cadmeans, who formed a settlement 
at Sparta previous to the Dorian conquest. There 
is only this difference in the accounts, that, ac¬ 
cording to some, Aegeus was the leader of the 
Cadmcan colonists at Sparta, while, according to 
Herodotus, they received their n.une of Aegei’ds 
from the later Aegeus, the son of Oeolycus. (Find. 
Pvth. v. 101; Isth. vii. 18, Ac., with the Schoi.) 
There was at Sparta a heroum of Aegeus. (Paus. 
iii. 15. § 6 ; compare iv. 7. § 3.) [L. S.] 

AEGI'ALE or AEGIALKIA (A iyuiKy, or 
Atyia\fta ), a daughter of Adrastus and Am- 
phithca, or of Acgialeus the soil of Adrastus, 
whence she bears the surname of Adrastino. (Horn. 
II. r. 412; Apollod. i. 8. § 6, 9. § 13.) She was 
married to Dioincdes, who, on his return from 
Troy, found her living in adultery with Comctes. 
(Kustath, ud / 1. v. d. 5C6.) The hero attributed 
this misfortune to the anger of Aphrodite, whom 
he had wounded in the war against Troy, but 
when Aegiale went so far as to threaten his life, 
he fled to Italy. (Schoi. ad Lycophr. 610; Ov. 
Met. xiv. 476, Ac.) According to Dictys Cretcnsis 
(vi. 2), Aegiale, like Clytemnestra, had been 
seduced to her criminal conduct by a treacherous 
report, that Diomedes was returning with a Trojan 
woman who lived with him us his wife, and on his 
arrival at Argos Acgialo expelled him. In Ovid 
(Ibis, 349) she is described as the type of a bad 
wife. [L .S.j 

AEGI'AIjEUS (AtyiaAcus). 1. A 6on of 
Adrastus and Ampliithca or Demoanassa. (Apollod. 
i. 9. § 13; Ilygin. Fab. 71.) He was the only 
one among the Epigones that fell in the war 
against Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 7. §3; Paus. ix. 5.§7; 
compare Adiiastus.) He was worshipped as a 
hero at Pegae in Megaris, and it was believed 
that his body had been conveyed thither from 
Thebes and been buried there. (Paus. i. 44. §7.) 

2. A son of Inachus and the Oeeanid Mclia, 
from whom the part of Peloponnesus after¬ 
wards called Achaia derived its name of Acgialcia. 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 1.) According to a Sicyonian 
tradition he was an autochthon, brother of Phoro- 
neus and first king of Sicyon, to whom the 
foundation of the town of Aegialeia was ascribed. 
(Paus. ii. 5. § 5, vii. 1. § 1.) 

3. A son of Acetes. [Arsyrtus.] [L. S.] 

AEGI'DIUS, a Roman commander in Gaul 

under Majorianus. (a. d. 457—461.) After the 
death of the latter, he maintained an independent 
sovereignty in Gaul, and was elected by the Franks 
as their king, after they had banished Cbilderic. 
Four years afterwards, Childeric was restored ; but 
Aegidius did not oppose his return, and he retained 
his influence in Gaul till his death. (Gregor. Tu- 
rou. ii. 12.) 
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AEGIDU CHOS or AEGI'OCHOS (A lyiSou- 
X °s or A lylox os )> a surname of Zeus, as the bearer 
of the Aegis with which he strikes terror into the 
impious and his enemies. (Horn. II. i. 202, ii. 157, 
375, &c.; Pind. Isth. iv. 99 ; Hygin. Poet Aslr. ii. 
13.) Others derive the surname from a and dx’f, 
and take it as an allusion to Zeus being fed by a 
goat. (Spanh. ad Callim. hymn, in Jov. 49.) [L.S.] 

AE'GIMUS, or AEGI'MIUS (Atyipos, or 

Aiylfuos), one of the most ancient of the Greek 
physicians, who is said by Galen (De Differ. Puls. 

i. 2, iv. 2. 11. vol. viii. pp. 498, 716, 752) to 

have been the first person who wrote a treatise on 
the pulse. He was a njitivo of Velia in Lucania, 
and is supposed to have lived before the time of 
Hippocrates, that is, in the fifth century before 
Christ. His work was entitled n<pl UaApdv, De 
PalpiUdionibits , (a name which alone sufficiently 
indicates its antiquity,) and is not now in exist¬ 
ence. Callimachus («/>. Athen. xiv. p. 643, e.) men¬ 
tions an author named Acgimius, who wrote a 
work on the art of making cheesecakes ( -kKokow■ 
roTTotiicdv ovyypap/xa), and Pliny mentions a per¬ 
son of the same name (II. N. vii. 49), who was 
said to have lived two hundred years ; but whether 
these are the same or different individuals is quite 
uncertain [W. A. G.j 

AEGI'MIUS (Alytpios), the mythical ancestor 
of the Doric race, who is described as their king 
and lawgiver at the time when they were yet in¬ 
habiting the northern pails of Thessaly. (Pind. 
Pi/th. i. 124, v. 96.) When involved in a war 
with the Lnpithac, ho called Heracles to his 
assistance, and promised him the third part of his 
territory, if he delivered him of his enemies. The 
Lnpithac were conquered, but Heracles did not 
take for himself the territory promised to him by 
Aegimius, and left it in trust to the king who was 
to preserve it for the sons of Heracles. (Apollod. 

ii. 7. § 7; Diod. iv. 37.) Acgimius had two sons, 
Dymas and Pamphylus, who migrated to Pelopon¬ 
nesus and were regarded as the ancestors of two 
branches of the Doric race (Dymancs and Para- 
phylians), while the third branch derived its name 
from Hyllus (Hyllcans), the son of Heracles, who 
had been adopted by Aegimius. (Apollod. ii. 8. 
§ 3 ; SchoL ad Pind. Pyth. i. 121.) Respecting 
the connexion between Aegimius and Heracles, 
see Muller, Dor. i. 35, &c. 

There existed in antiquity an epic poem called 
“ Acgimius," of which a few fragments are still 
extant, and which is sometimes ascribed to Hesiod 
and sometimes to Cercops of Miletus. (Athen. xi. 
p. 503; Stcph. Byz. s. v. 'ASamls.) The main 
subject of this poem appears to have been the war 
of Aegimius and Heracles against the Lapithae. 
(Groddcck, Bildioth. der alt. Lit. und Kunst , ii. 84, 
&c.; Muller, Dor. i. 33, &c.; Welcker, Der Fjtische 
Cydns, p. 266, &c. The fragments are collected 
in Diintzcr, Die Fragm. d. episch. Poes, der 
Griech. bis zur Zdt Ak<xand. p. 56, &c.) [L. S.j 

AEGI'NA. [Abacus.] 

AEGINAEA (A iyivaia), a surname of Artemis, 
under which she was worshipped at Sparta. (Pans. 

iii. 14. § 3.) It means cither the huntress of cha¬ 
mois, or the wielder of the javelin^r/at^'a). [L.S.] 

AEGJNE'TA, a modeller (fictor) mentioned 
b} r Pliny. (II. AT. xxxv. 11. s. 40.) Scholars are 
now pretty well agreed, that Winckelmann was 
mistaken in supposing that the word Acginetae in 
the passage of Piiny denoted merely the couutry 
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of some artist, whose real name, for some reason or 
other, was not given. His brother Pasias, a 
painter of some distinction, was a pupil of Erigo- 
nus, who had been colour-grinder to the artist 
Nealces. We learn from Plutarch (Ami. 13), 
that Nealces was a friend of Aratus of Sicyon, 
who was elected praetor of the Achaean league 
b. c. 243. We shall not be far wrong therefore in 
assuming, that Aegineta and his brother flourish¬ 
ed about 01. cxl. b . c. 220. (K. O. Muller, Arch, 
der Kunst. p. 151.) [C. P. M.] 

AEGINETA PAULUS. [Paulus Aeui- 

NETA.] 

AEGI'OCIIUS. [Aegiduciius.] 

AE'GIPAN (A ly'nrav), that is, Goat-Pan, was 
according to some statements a being distinct from 
Pan, while others regard him as identical with 
Pan. His story appears to be altogether of late 
origin. According to Ilyginus (Fab. 155) he was 
the son of Zeus and a goat, or of Zeus and Aega, 
the wife of Pan, and was transferred to the 
stars. (Ilygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 13. §28.) Others 
again make Aegipan the father of Pan, and state 
that he as well as his son was represented as half 
goat and half fish. (Eratosth. Catasl. 27.) When 
Zeus in his contest with the Titans was deprived 
of the sinews of his hands and feet, Hermes and 
Aegipan secretly restored them to him and fitted 
them in their proper places. (Apollod. i. 6. § 3 ; 
Hygin. Poet. Astr. L c .) According to a Roman 
tradition mentioned by Plutarch (Parallel. 22), 
Aegipan had sprung from the incestuous inter¬ 
course of Valeria of Tusculum and her father 
Valerius, and was considered only a different name 
for Silvanus. (Comp. Pan, and Voss, Mythol. 
Briefi *, i. p. 80, &c.) [L. S.J 

AEGISTHUS (A tyioOos), a son of Thyestes, 
who unwittingly begot him by his own daughter 
Pelopia. Immediately after his birth lie was ex¬ 
posed by his mother, but was found and saved by 
shepherds and suckled by a goat, whence Iub name 
Aegisthus (from afg ; Hygin. Fab. 87, 88 ; Aclian, 
V. H. xii. 42). Subsequently he was searched after 
and found by Atreus, the brother of Thyestes, who 
had him educated as his own child, so that every 
body believed Aegisthus to be his son. In the night 
in which Pelopia had shared the bed of her father, 
she had taken from him his sword which she 
afterwards gave to Aegisthus. This sword became 
the means by which the incestuous intercourse be¬ 
tween her and her father was discovered, where¬ 
upon she put an end to her own life. Atreus in his 
enmity towards his brother sent Aegisthus to kill 
him; but the sword which Aegisthus carried was 
the Ccause of the recognition between Thyestes and 
his son, and the latter returned and slew his uncle 
Atreus, while he was offering a sacrifice on the 
sea-coast. Aegisthus and his father now took 
possession of their lawful inheritance from which 
they had been expelled by Atreus. (Hygin. 1. c. 
and 252.) Homer appears to know nothing of all 
these tragic occurrences, and we learn from him 
only that, after the death of Thyestes, Aegisthus 
ruled as king at Mycenae and took no part in the 
Trojan expedition. (Od. iv. 518, &c.) While 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, was absent on 
his expedition against Troy, Aegisthus seduced 
Clytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, and was so 
wicked as to offer up thanks to the gods for the 
success with which his criminal exertions were 
crowned. (Horn. Od. iii. 263, &c.) In order not 
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to be surprised by the return of Agamemnon, he 
sent out spies, and when Agamemnon came, 
Aegisthus invited him to a repast at which he had 
him treacherously murdered. (Horn. Od. iv. 5*24, 
&c.; Paus. ii. 16. § 5.) After this event Aegisthus 
reigned seven years longer over Mycenae, until in 
the eighth Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, re¬ 
turned home and avenged the death of his father 
by putting the adulterer to death. (Horn. Od. i. 
26, &c.; compare Agamemnon, Clytemnkstra, 
Orestes.) [L. S.] 

AEGLE (Aty\y). 1. The most beautiful of the 
Naiads, daughter of Zeus and Neaera (Virg. Eclog. 
yi. 20), by whom Helios begot tho Charitcs. 
(Paus. ix. 35. § 1.) 

2. A sister of Phaeton, and daughter of Helios 
and Clymene. (Hygin. Fab 154, 156.) In her 
grief at the death of her brother she and her sisters 
were changed into poplars. 

3. One of the Hcspcrides. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 11; 
Serv. ad Aen. iv. 484 ; comp. Hesperides.) 

4. A nymph, daughter of Panopeus, who was 
beloved by Theseus, and for whom he forsook Ari¬ 
adne. (Plut. Thes. 20; Athen. xiii. p.557.) [L. S.J 

AEGLE (AfyArj), one of the daughters of 
Aesculapius (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 40. § 31) by 
Lumpetia, the daughter of the Sun, according to 
Hermippus (ap. Schol. in Aristoph. Plut. 701), or 
by Epionc, according to Suidas. (s. v. *H7 ri6mj.) 
Sho is said to have derived her name Acgic, 
“ Brightness,** or u Splendour,” either from the 
beauty of the human body when in good health, 
or from tho honour paid to the medical profession. 
(J. II. Meibom. Comment, in Hippocr. “ Jnsjur .” 
Lugd. Bat. 1643, 4to. c. 6. § 7, p. 55.) [W. A.G.] 
AKGLE'IS (AlyA^fs), a daughter of Hyacinthus 
who had emigrated from Lacedaemon to Athens. 
During tho siege of Athens by Minos, in the reign 
of Aegeus, she together with her sisters Antheis, 
Lytaea, and Orthaca, were sacrificed on the tomb 
of Geracstus the Cyclop, for the purpose of avert¬ 
ing a pestilence then raging at Athens. (Apollod. 
iii. 15. § 8.) [L. S.] 

AEGLES (A ty\rjs), a Samian athlete, who was 
dumb, recovered his voice when he made an effort 
on one occasion to express his indignation at an 
attempt to impose upon him in a public contest. 
(Cell. v. 9; Val. Max. i. 8, ext. 4.) 

AEGLE'TES (AryAT^njs), that is, the radiant 
god, a surname of Apollo. (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
1730 ; Apollod. i. 9. § *26 ; Ilcsych. s. v.) (L. S.] 
A EG O'BOLUS (A iyo€6\os), the goat-killer, a 
surname of Dionysus, at Potniae in Boeotia. 
(Paus. ix. 8. § 1.) [L.S.] 

AEGO'CERUS (AiyoKtpvs), a surname of Pan, 
descriptive of his figure with the horns of a goat, 
but is more commonly the name given to one of the 
signs of the Zodiac. (Lucan, ix. 536 ; Lucrct. v. 
614 ; C. Cacs. Germ. t» Aral. 213.) [L. S.] 

AEGO'PHAGUS (Aiyo<pdyos)> the goat-eater, 
a surname of Hera, under which she was worship¬ 
ped by the Lacedaemonians. (Paus. iii. 15. § 7; 
Hesych. and Etym. M. s. v.) [L. S.] 

AEGUS and ROSCILLUS, two chiefs of the 
Allobroges, who had served Caesar with great 
fidelity in the Gallic war, and were treated by 
him with great distinction. They accompanied 
him in his campaigns against Pompey, but having 
been reproved by Caesar on account of depriving 
the cavalry of its pay and appropriating the booty 
to themselves, they deserted to Pompey in Greece. 
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(Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 59, 60.) Aegus was after¬ 
wards killed in an engagement between the cavalry 
of Caesar and Pompey. (iii. 84.) 

AEGYPTUS (AfymrTos), a son of Belus and 
Anchinoe or Achiroe, and twin-brother of Danaus. 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 4; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 382, 
1155.) Euripides represented Cepheus and Phi- 
neus likewise as brothers of Aegyptus. Belus 
assigned to Danaus the sovereignty of Libya, and 
to Aegyptus he gave Arabia. The latter also sub¬ 
dued the country of the Melampodes, which he 
called Aegypt after his own name. Aegyptus by 
his several wives had fifty sons, and it so hap¬ 
pened that his brother Danaus had just as many 
daughters. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5 ; Hygin. Fab. 170.) 
Danaus had reason to fear the sons of his brother, 
and fled with his daughters to Argos in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. Thither he was followed by the sons of 
Aegyptus, who demanded his daughters for their 
wives and promised faithful alliance. Danaus 
complied with their request, and distributed his 
daughters among them, but to each of them he 
gave a dagger, with which they were to kill their 
husbands in the bridal night. All the sons of 
Aegyptus were thus murdered with the exception 
of Lynccus, who was saved by Hypcrmnestra. 
Tho Dnnnids buried tho hernia of their murdered 
husbands in Lerna, and their bodies outside tho 
town, and were afterwards purified of their crime 
by Athena and Hermes at the command of Zeus. 
Pausanias (ii. 24. § 3), who saw the monument under 
which the heads of thesonsof Aegyptus were believ¬ 
ed to be buried, says that it stood on the way to 
Larissa, the citadel of Argos, and that their bodies 
were buried at Lerna. In Iiyginus (Fab. 168) 
the story is somewhat diftbrent. According to 
him, Aegyptus formed the plan of murdering 
Danaus and his daughters in order to gain posses¬ 
sion of his dominions. When Danaus was in¬ 
formed of this he fled with his daughters to Argos. 
Aegyptus then sent out his sons in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and enjoined them not to return unless 
they had slain Danaus. The sons of Aegyptus 
bid siege to Argos, and when Danaus saw tlmt 
further resistance was useless, he put an end to the 
hostilities by giving to each of the besiegers one of 
his daughters. The murder of tho sons of Aegyp¬ 
tus then took place in the bridal night. There 
was a tradition at Patrae in Achaia, according to 
which Aegyptus himself came to Greece, and died 
at A roe with grief for the fate of his sons. The 
temple of Serapis at Patrae contained a monument 
of Aegyptus. (Paus. vii. 21. § 6.) [L. S.J 

AEIMNESTUS (’Affynojoros), a Spartan, who 

killed Mardonius in the battle of Plataca, ii. c. 479, 
and afterwards fell himself in the Messcnian war. 
(Herod, ix. 64.) The Spartan who killed Mar¬ 
donius, Plutarch (Arisl. 19) calls Arimnestus 
('Aplpvrjcrros). 

AE'LIA GENS, plebeian, of which the family- 
names and surnames arc Catus, Gallus, Gra¬ 
cilis, Lamia, Ligur, Paetus, Staiknus, 
Stilo, Tubero. On coins this gens is also 
written A diet, but A Ilia seems to be a distinct 
gens. The only family-names and surnames of the 
Aclia gens upon coins are Bala, Lamia , Paetus , 
and Sjetnus. Of Bala nothing is known. Scja- 
nus is the name of the favorite of Tiberius, who 
was adopted by one of the Aclii. [Sejanus.] 
The first member of this gens, who obtained the 
consulship, was P. Aelius Paetus, in b. a 337. 
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Under the empire the Aelian name became still 
more celebrated. It was the name of the emperor 
Hadrian, and consequently of the Antonines, whom 
he adopted. 

It is doubtful to which family P. Aelius be¬ 
longed who was one of the first plebeian quaestors, 
B. c. 409. (Liv. iv. 54.) 

AELIA'NUS was together with Amandus the 
leader of an insurrection of Gallic peasants, called 
Bagaudae, in the reign of Diocletian. It was put 
down by the Caesar Maximianus Herrulius. (Eu- 
trop. ix. 13 ; Aurel. Viet, de Can 39.) 

AELIA'NUS, CASPE'PIUS, prefect of the 
Praetorian guards under Domitian and Ncrva. 
He excited an insurrection of the guards against 
Nerva, in order to obtain the punishment of some 
obnoxious persons, but was killed by Trajan with 
his accomplices. (Dion Cass, lxviii. 3, 5.) 

AELIA'NUS, CLAU'DIUS (KAaftios AlAia- 
i/<5s), was born according to Suidas (s. v. Al\iay6s) 
at Praeneste in Italy, and lived at Rome. He 
calls himself a Roman ( V. II. xii. 25), as pos¬ 
sessing the rights of Roman citizenship. He was 
particularly loud of the Greeks and of Greek lite¬ 
rature and oratory. (V II. ix. 32, xii. 25.) 
He studied under Pausanias the rhetorician, and 
imitated the eloquence of Nicostratus and the style 
of Dion Chrysostom ; but especially admired 
llerodcs Atticus more than all. He taught rheto¬ 
ric at Rome in the time of Hadrian, and hence was 
called <J <ro<picmjs . So complete was the command 
lie acquired over the Greek language that he could 
speak as well as a native Athenian, and heuce was 
called 6 ptAlyAurros or /**M<pOoyyos. (Philost. Vit. 
Soph. ii. 31.) That rhetoric, however, was not his 
forte may easily be believed from the style of his 
works; and he appears to have given up teaching 
for writing. Suidas calls him 'ApX‘*p*$* (Pontifex). 
He lived to above sixty years of age, and bad no 
children. He did not marry, because he would 
not have any. There are two considerable works 
of his remaining: one a collection of miscellaneous 
history (TIoikiAtj ‘Ioropfa) in fourteen books, com¬ 
monly called his u Varia Historia,” and the other 
a work on the peculiarities of animals (n *pl Zdwv 
l5i6rr)Tos) in seventeen books, commonly called his 
M De Animalium Natura." The former work con¬ 
tains short narrations and anecdotes, historical, 
biographical, antiquarian, &c., selected from various 
authors, generally without their names being given, 
and on a great variety of subjects. Its chief value 
arises from its containing many passages from 
works of older authors which are now lost. It is 
to be regretted that in selecting from Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and other writers, he has sometimes 
given himself the trouble of altering their Language. 
But he tells us he liked to have his own way and 
to follow his own taste, and so he would seem to 
have altered for the mere sake of putting some¬ 
thing different. The latter work is of the same 
kind, scrappy and gossiping. It is partly collected 
from older writers, and partly the result of his own 
observations both in Italy and abroad. According 
to Philostratus (in Vit.) he was scarcely ever out 
of Italy; but he tells us himself that he travelled 
as far as Aegypt; and that he saw at Alexandria 
an ox with five feet. (De Anim. xi. 40 ; comp. xi. 
11.) This book would appear to have become a 
popular and standard work on zoology, since in the 
fourteenth century Manuel Philes, a Byzantine 
poet, founded upon it a poem on animals. At the 
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end of the work is a concluding chapter (^/r/Aoyos), 
where he states the general principles on which he 
has composed his work:—that he has spent great 
labour, care, and thought in writing it;—that he 
has preferred the pursuit of knowledge to the pur¬ 
suit of wealth ; and that, for his part, lie found 
much more pleasure in observing the habits of the 
lion, the panther, and the fox, in listening to the 
song of the nightingale, and in studying the mi¬ 
grations of cranes, than in mere lieaping up riches 
and being numbered among the great: — that 
throughout his work he has sought to adhere to 
the truth. Nothing can be imagined more deficient 
in arrangement than this work : he goes from one 
subject to another without the least link of associ¬ 
ation; as (e. g.) from elephants fxi. 15) to dragons 
(xi. 16), from the liver of mice (ii. 56) to the uses 
of oxen (ii. 57). But this absence of arrangement, 
treating things irooriAa ttoiki'Aws, he says, is in¬ 
tentional ; he adopted this plan to give variety to 
the work, and to avoid tedium to the reader. His 
style, which he commends to the indulgence of 
critics, though free from any great fault, has no 
particular merit. The similarity of plan in the two 
works, with other internal evidences, seems to 
shew that they were both written by the same 
Aelian, and not, as Voss and Valckcnaer conjec¬ 
ture, by two different persons. 

In both works lie seems desirous to inculcate 
moral and religious principles (see V. II. vii. 44; 
De Anim. vi. 2, vii. 10, 11, ix. 7, mid Epiloy.) ; 

and he wrote some treatises expressly on philoso¬ 
phical and religious subjects, especially one on 
Providence (n#pl Upovolas) in three books (Suidas, 
s. v. 'AGaouvloruis), and one on the Divine Mani¬ 
festations (n«pl 0ci wv 'EvipycicSv), directed against 
the Epicureans, whom he alludes to elsewhere. 
(De Anim. vii. 44.) There are also attributed to 
Aelian twenty letters on husbandry and sueh-liko 
matters (‘AypoiKi/cal ’EirtoroAal), which are by 
feigned characters, are written in a rhetorical un¬ 
real style, and arc of no value. The first edition 
of all his works was by Conrad Gcsner, 1556, fol., 
containing also the works of Hcrnclides, Polerao, 
A daman ti us and Mclampus. The “ Varia Ilistoria” 
was first edited by Camillus Pcruscus, Rome, 
1545, 4to.; the principal editions since are by 
Perizonius, Leyden, 1701, Ovo., by Gronovius, 
Leyden, 1731, 2 vols. 4to., and by Kuhn, Leip¬ 
zig, 1780, 2 vols. 8vo. The I)c Animalium 
Natura was edited by Gronovius, Loud. 1744, 
*2 vols. 4to., and by J. G. Schneider, Leipzig, 
1784, 2 vols. 8vo. The last edition is that by 
Fr. Jacobs, Jena, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo. This contains 
the valuable materials which Schneider had col¬ 
lected and left for a new edition. The Letters 
were published apart from the other works by 
Aldus Manutius in his u Collectio EpistolaVum 
Graecaruin,” Venice, 1499, 4to. 

The Varia Ilistoria has been translated into 
Latin by C. Gcsner, and into English by A. Fle¬ 
ming, Lond. 1576, and by Stanley, 1665; this 
last has been reprinted more than once. The Do 
Animalium Natura has been translated into Latin 
by Peter Gillius (a Frenchman) and by Conrad 
Gesner. It does not appear to have been translated 
into English. 

There lias also been attributed to Aelian a work 
called K ttnjyopla rov T wmSoy, an attack on an 
effeminate man, probably meant for Elagabalus. 
(Suidas, s.v. 'Apfcv.) [A. A.] 
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AELIA'NUS, LU'CIUS, one of the thirty ty¬ 
rants (a. n. 259-268) under the Roman empire, 
lie assumed the purple in Gaul after the death of 
Postumus, and was killed by his own soldiers, be¬ 
cause he would not allow them to plunder Mogun- 
tiacum. Trebellius Pollio and others call him 
Lollianus ; Eckhel ( Doctr. Num. vii. p. 448) thinks, 
that his true uarne was Laelianus; but there seems 
most authority in favour of L. Aelianus. (Eutrop. 
ix. 7; Trebell. Poll. Trig. Txjr. 4; AureL Viet, de 
Cues . 33, Epit. 32.) 

AELIA'NUS ME'CCIUS (’AiAia^s VUxku>s\ 
an ancient physician, who must have lived in the 
second century after Christ, as he is mentioned by 
Galen (De Theriaca ad PamphiL init. vol. xiv. 
p. 299) as the oldest of his tutors. His father is 
supposed to have also been a physician, as Aelianus 
is said by Galen (De Dissect. Muscat, c. 1. p. 2. 
ed. Diet/) to have made an epitome of his father's 
anatomical writings. Galen speaks of that part of 
his work which treated of the Dissection of the 
Muscles as being held in some repute in his time 
(i/ml.), and he always mentions his tutor with re¬ 
spect. (Ibid. c. 7, 22, pp. 11,57.) During the 
prevalence of an epidemic in Italy, Aelianus is 
said by Galen (De Theriaca ad Pumphil. ibid.) to 
liavo used the Theriaca (Diet, of Ant. art. The- 
riuca) with great success, both as a means of cure 
and also as a preservative against the disease. He 
must have been a person of some celebrity, ns this 
same anecdote is mentioned by the Arabic Histo¬ 
rian Abu '1-Fnrnj (llistor. Compend. Dynast, p. 
77), with exactly the same circumstances except 
tlmt he makes the epidemic to have broken out at 
Antioch instead of in Italy. None of his works 
(as far ns the writer is aware) are now extant. 

[YV. A. G.] 

AELIA'NUS, PLAUTIUS, offered up the 
prayer as pontifex, when the first stone of the 
new Capitol was laid in a. d. 71. (Tac. Hist. iv. 
53.) YVo learn front an inscription (Grater, p.453; 
Orclli, n. 750), that his full name was Ti. Plautius 
Si Ivan us Aelianus, that ho held many important 
military commands, and that he was twice consul. 
His first consulship was in a. d. 47; the date of 
his second is unknown. 

AELIA'NUS TA'CTICUS(AiA<aj'ds Tcucrmos) 

was most probably a Greek, but not the same as 
Claudius Aelianus. He lived in Rome and wrote 
a work in fifty-three chapters on the Military Tac¬ 
tics of the Greeks (Ilepl SrpaTrryixwv Td£c«i/ 
'EAATju/cftJj/), which he dedicated to the emperor 
Hadrian. Ho also gives a brief account of the 
constitution of a Roman army at that time. The 
work arose, he says (Dedic.), from a conversation 
he had with the emperor Nerva at Frontinus's 
house at Formiae. He promises a work on 
Na\xd Tactics also; but this, if it was written, 
is lost. The first edition of the Tactics (a very 
bad one) was published in 1532; the next, much 
better, was by Franciscus Kobortellus, Y'enice, 
1552, 4to., which contains a new Latin version by 
the editor, and is illustrated with many cuts. The 
beat edition is that printed by Elzevir at Leyden, 
1613. It is usually found bound up with Leo's 
Tactica [Leo]. 

It was translated into Latin first by Theodoras 
of Thessalonica. This translation was published 
at Rome, 1487, together with Vegetius, Froniinus, 
and Modestus. It is printed also in Roborteilus's 
edition, which therefore contains two Latin ver- 
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sions. It has been translated into English by 
Capt. John Bingham, Lond. 1616, fol., and by 
Lord Dillon, 1814, 4to. [A. A.] 

AE'LIUS ARISTI'DES. [Aristides.] 
AE'LIUS ASCLEPI'ADES. [Asclepiades.] 
AE'LIUS DIONY'SIUS. [Dionysius.] 
AE'LIUS DONAT US. [Donatus.] 
AE'LIUS LAMPRI'DIUS. [Lahipiudius.] 
AE'LIUS MARCIA'NUS. [Makcjanus.] 
AE'LIUS MAUltUS. [Maurus.] 

AE'LIUS PRO MOT US (MKios Upopuros), 

an ancient physician of Alexandria, of whose per¬ 
sonal history no particulars are known, and whoso 
date is uncertain. He is supposed by Villoison 
(Anted. Grace, vol. ii. p. 179. note 1) to have 
lived after the time of Pompey the Great, that is, 
in the first century before Christ; by others he is 
considered to be much more ancient; and by 
Choulant (IJundbuch dcr B'uchcrkunde fur die 
Aeltere Medicin , Ed. 2. Leipzig, 1840, 8vo.), on 
the other hand, he is placed as late as the second 
half of the first century after Christ. lie is most 
probably the same person who is quoted by Galen 
(De Compos. Medicam. secund. Imcos, iv. 7, vol. 
xii. p. 730) simply by the name of Acfius. Ho 
wrote several Greek medical works, which are still 
to be found in manuscript in different libraries 
in Europe, but of which none (as far as the writer 
is aware) have ever been published, though Kuhn 
intended his works to have been included in his 
collection of Greek medical writers. Some extracts 
from one of his works entitled Avvapsfdi', * Mtdir 
citudium Fonmdurum Collcclio , arc inserted by C. 
G. Kuhn in his Addilam. ad Etench, Med, Vet. a 
J. A. Fabndo in * Bibl. Gr." E.ihib ., and by Bona 
in his Tructutus de Scorbuto } Verona, 1781, 4to. 
Two other of his works are quoted or mentioned 
by Hieron. Mcrcurialis in his Variae LectianeSy iii. 
4, and his work Dc Vencnis et Morbis Vencnosisy 
i. 16, ii. 2; and also by Schneider in his Prefaces 
to Nicander's Thariacay p. xi., and Aleaipharmucay 

p. xix. [YV. A. G.J 

AELLO. [Harpyiab.] 

AKLLOPUS ('A(\Abnovs)y a surname of Iris, 
the messenger of the gods, by which she is de¬ 
scribed as swift-footed like a storm-wind. Homer 
uses the form deA\6xos. (It. viii. 409.) [L. S.] 

AELURUS. [Timotukus Aklurus ] 

A EM I'Ll A. 1. A vestal virgin, who, when 
the sacred fire was extinguished on one occasion, 
prayed to the goddess for her assistance, and mira¬ 
culously rekindled it by throwing a piece of her 
garment upon the extinct embers. (Dionys. ii. 
68 ; VaL Max. i. l.§7.) 

2. The third daughter of L. Aemilius Paullus, 
who fell in the battle of Cannae, was the wife of 
Scipio Africanus 1. and the mother of the celebrated 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. She was of 
a mild disposition, and long survived her husband. 
Her property, which was large, was inherited by 
her grandson by adoption, Scipio African as II., 
who gave it to his own mother Papina, who had 
been divorced by his own father L. Aemilius. 


* Avyapepov is a word used by the later Greek 
writers, and is explained by Du Cange (Gloss. Med. 
et Infim. Graecit.) to mean vis f virtus. It is how¬ 
ever frequently used in the sense given to it in the 
text. See Leo, Conspect. Medic, iv. 1, 11. ap, 

Ermcriu. Anted. Med. Grate, pp. 153, 157. 
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(Polvb. xxxii. 12 ; Diod. Exc. xxxi.; Val. Max. 
vi. 7. § 1; Plut. Aem. 2; Liv. xxxviii. 57.) 

3. The third daughter of L. Aemilius Paullus 
Macedonicus was a little girl when her father was 
appointed consul a second time to conduct the war 
against Perseus. Upon returning home after his 
election he found her in tears, and upon inquiring 
the reason she told him that Perseus had died, 
which was the name of her dog; whereupon he 
exclaimed “ I accept the omen,” and regarded it 
as a pledge of his success in the war. (Cic. de 
Div. i. 46, ii. 40; Plut. Acm. 10.) 

4. Aemilia Lepida. [Lepida.] 

6. A vestal virgin, who was put to death b. c. 
114 for having committed incest upon several oc¬ 
casions. She induced two of the other vestal 
virgins, Marcia and Licinia, to commit the same 
crime, but these two were acquitted by the ponti- 
fices, when Aemilia was condemned, but were 
subsequently condemned by the praetor L. Cassius. 
(Plut. Quacst. Rom. p. 204 ; Liv. Epit. 63; 
Orosius, v. 15 ; Ascon. in Cic. Mil. p. 46, cd. 
Orclli.) 

AEMI'LIA GENS, originally written AIMI- 
L1A, one of the most ancient patrician houses at 
Rome. Its origin is referred to the time of Numa, 
nnd it is said to have been descended from Ma¬ 
mercus, who received the name of Aemilius on ac¬ 
count of the persuasiveness of his language (Si* 
alpv\lav \6yov). This Mamercus is represented 
by some us the son of Pythagoras, and by others 
ns the son of Numa, while a third account traces 
his origin to Ascanius, who had two sons, Julius 
nnd Aemylos. (Plut. Aemil. 2, Num. 8,21; Festus, 
s. v. Aemil.) Annilius is also mentioned ns one 
of the ancestors of the Acmilii. (Sil. Itnl. viii. 297.) 
It seems pretty clear that the Acmilii were of 
Sabine origin; and Festus derives the name Ma- 
mercus from the Os can, Mainers in that language 
being the same as Mars. The Sabines spoke 
Oscan. Since then the Aemilii were supposed to 
have come to Rome in the time of Numa, and 
Numa was said to have been intimate with Pytha¬ 
goras, wc can seo the origin of the legend which 
makes the ancestor of the house the son of Pytha¬ 
goras. The first member of the house who ob¬ 
tained the consulship was L. Aemilius Mamercus, 
in B. c. 484. 

The family-names of this gens are ; Barbula, 
Buca, Lkpidus, Mamercus or Mamercinus, 
Pa pus, Paullus, Rkgillus, Scaurus. Of these 
names Buca, Lepidus, Paullus, and Scaurus are the 
only ones that occur on coins. 

AEMILIA'NUS. 1. The son of L. Aemilius 

Paullus Macedonicus, was adopted by P. Cornelius 
Scipio, the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
and was thus called P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus 
Africanus. [Scipio.] 

2. The governor of Pannonia and Moesia in the 
reign of Gallus. He is also called Aemilius; and 
on coins we find as his praenomen both Marcus 
and Caius. On one coin he is called C. Julius 
Aemilianus ; but there is some doubt about the 
genuineness of the word Julius. (Eckhel,vii.p. 372.) 
He was born in Mauritania about a. d. 206. He 
defeated the barbarians who had invaded his pro¬ 
vince, and chased them as far as the Danube, a.d. 
253. He distributed among his soldiers the booty 
he had gained, and was saluted emperor by them. 
He then marched into Italy, but Gallus, who had 
advanced to meet him, was slain at Intcramna to- 
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gether with his son Volusianus by his own soldiers. 
Aemilianus was acknowledged by the senate, but 
was slain after a reign of three or four months by his 
soldiers near Spoletum, on the approach of Valeri- 
anus. According to other accounts lie died a 
natural death. (Zosimus, i. 28, 29; Zonaras, xii. 
21, 22 ; Eutrop. ix. 5 ; Aurel. Viet, de Cues. 31, 
Epit. 31.) 



3. One of the thirty tyrants (a. d. 259—268) 
was compelled by the troops in Egypt to assume 
the purple. He took the surname of Alexander or 
Alexandrinus. Gallienus sent Theodotus against 
him, by whom he was taken nnd sent prisoner to 
Gallienus. Aemilianus was strangled in prison. 
(Trebcll. Poll. Trig. Ti/r. 22, Gallicn. 4, 5.) 

AEMILIA'NUS (who is also called Aemilius) 
lived in the fifth century after Christ, and is 
known as a physician, confessor, and martyr. In 
the reign of the Vandal King Hunneric (a. d. 
477-484), during the Arian persecution in Africa, 
he was most cruelly put to death. The Romish 
church celebrates his memory on the sixth of De¬ 
cember, the Greek church on the seventh. (Mar- 
tyro/. Rom. cd. Baron. ; Victor Vitcnsis, De Per - 
secuL Vandal, v. 1, with Ruinart’s notes, Paris. 
8 vo. 1694; Rzovius Nomcnclaiov Sanctorum Pro¬ 
fessions Meilicomm.) [ W. A. G.] 

AEMILIA'NUS (AlpiXlavos), a native of the 

town of Nicaea, and an epigrammatic poet Nothing 
further is known about him. Three of his epi¬ 
grams have been preserved. (Anthol. Grace, vii. 
623, ix. 218, 756.) [C. P. M.] 

A EM I'Ll US ASPER. [Asper.] 
AEMI'LIUS MACER. [Macriu] 

A EM I'Ll US MAGNUS ARBOTUUS. [Ar- 
borius.] 

AEMI'LIUS PACENSIS. [Pacensis.] 
AEMI'LIUS PAPINIA'NUS. [Papini- 

ANUS.J 

A EM I'Ll US PARTI IENI A'N US. [ P a r- 

THENIANl/8.] 

AEMI'LIUS PROBUS. [Nkpos, Corne¬ 
lius.] 

AEMI'LIUS SURA. [Sura.] 
AENE'ADES (A<Ve«{$€s), a patronymic from 
Aeneas, and applied as a surname to those who 
were believed to be descended from him, such 
as Ascanius, Augustus, and the Romans in 
general. (Virg. Ae n. ix. 653; Ov. Ex Pont. i. 35 ; 
Met. xv. 682, 695.) [L. S.] 

AENE'AS (AWay). Homeric Story. Aeneas 
was the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and born 
on mount Ida. On his father's side he was a 
great-grandson of Tros, and thus nearly related to 
the royal house of Troy, as Priam himself was a 
grandson of Tros. (Horn. II. xx. 215, &c., ii. 
820, v. 247, &c.; lies. Theog. 1007, &c.) He was 
educated from his infancy at Dardanus, in the 
house of Alcathcus, the husband of his sister. (II. 
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xiii. 463, &c.) At the beginning of the war of I traditions as well as in the earlier ones. (Ilygin. 
the Greeks against Troy he did not take any part Fab. 115 ; Philostr. L c.) According to some ac- 


m it, and the poet intimates that there existed an 
ill feeling between him and Priam, who did not 
pay sufficient honour to Aeneas. (IL xiii. 460, &c., 
xx. 181.) This probably arose from a decree of 
destiny, according to which Aeneas and his de¬ 
scendants were to rule over Troy, since the house 
of Priam had drawn upon itself the hatred of 
Cronion. (II. xx. 307.) One day when Aeneas 
was tending his flocks on mount Ida, he was 
attacked by Achilles, who took his cattle and put 
him to flight. But he was rescued by the gods. 
This event, however, and the admonition of Apollo, 
roused his spirit, and he led his Dardanians against 
the Greeks. (II. xx. 89, &c., 190, &c., ii. 819, &c.) 
Henceforth he and Hector are the great bulwarks 
of the Trojans against the Greeks, and Aeneas ap¬ 
pears beloved and honoured by gods and men. (//. 

xi. 58, xvi. 619, v. 180, 467, vi. 77, &c.) He is 
among the Trojans what Achilles is among the 
Greeks. Both are sons of immortal mothers, both 
are at feud with the kings, and both possess horses 
of divine origin. (IL v. 265, &c.) Achilles him¬ 
self, to whom Hector owns his inferiority, thinks 
Aeneas a worthy competitor. (IL xx. 175.) The 
place which Aeneas occupies among the Trojans is 
well expressed in Philostratus (Her. 13), who says 
that the Greeks called Hector the hand, and Aeneas 
the soul of tho Trojans. Respecting the brave and 
noble manner in which he protects the body of his 
friend Pandarus, see II. v. 299. On one occasion 
lie was engaged in a contest with Diomedes, who 
hurled a mighty stone at him and broke his hip. 
Aeneas fell to the ground, and Aphrodite hastened 
to his assistance (IL v. 305), and when she too 
was wounded, Apollo carried him from the field of 
battle to his temple, where he was cured by Lcto 
and Artemis. (II. v. 345, &c.) In the attack of 
the Trojans upon the wall of the Greeks, Aeneas 
commanded the fourth host of the Trojans. (II. 

xii. 98.) He avenged the death of AIcnthous by 
slaying Oenomaus and Aphareus, and hastened to 
the assistance of Hector, who was thrown on the 
ground by Ajax. The last feat Homer mentions 
is his fight with Achilles. On this as on all other 
occasions, a god interposed and saved him, and this 
time it was by Poseidon, who although in general 
hostile towards tho Trojans, yet rescued Aeneas, 
that the decrees of destiny might be fulfilled, and 
Aeneas and his offspring might one day rule over 
Troy. (II. xx. 178, &c., 305, &c.) Thus far only 
is the story of Aeneas to be gathered from the 
Homeric poems, and far from alluding to Aeneas 
having emigrated after the capture of Troy, and 
having founded a new kingdom in a foreign land, 
the poet distinctly intimates that he conceives 
Aeneas and his descendants as reigning at Troy 
after the extinction of the house of Priam. (Comp. 
Strab. xiii. p. 608.) 

Later Stories. According to the Homeric hymn 
on Aphrodite (257, &c.), Aeneas was brought up 
by the nymphs of mount Ida, and was not taken 
to his father Anchises, until he had reached his 
fifth year, and then he was, according to the wish 
of the goddess, given out as the son of a nymph. 
Xenophon (De Vcnat. 1. § 15) says, that he was 
instructed by Cheiron, the usual teacher of the 
heroes. According to the “ Cypria," he even took 
part in carrying off Helen. His bravery in the 
war against the Greeks is mentioned in the later 


counts Aeneas was not present when Iroy wag 
taken, as he had been sent by Priam on an expe¬ 
dition to Phrygia, while according to others he 
was requested by Aphrodite, just before the fall of 
the city, to leave it, and accordingly went to mount 
Ida, carrying his father on his shoulders. (Dion. 
Hal. i. 48.) A third account makes him hold out 
at Troy to the last, and when all hopes disappeared, 
Aeneas with his Dardanians and the warriors of 
Ophrynium withdrew to the citadel of Pergamus, 
where the most costly treasures of the Trojans 
were kept. Here he repelled the enemy and re¬ 
ceived the fugitive Trojans, until he could hold out 
no longer. He then sent the people ahead to 
mount Ida, and followed them with his warriors, 
the images of the gods, his father, his wife, and 
his children, hoping that he would be able to 
maintain himself on the heights of mount Ida. But 
being threatened with an attack by the Greeks, ho 
entered into negotiations with them, in consequence 
of which he surrendered his position and was 
allowed to depart in safety with his friends and 
treasures. (Dionys. i. 46, &c.; Aelian, V. II. 
iii. 22; Hygin. Fab. 254.) Others again related 
that he was led by his hatred of Paris to betray 
Ilion to the Greeks, and was allowed to depart 
free and safe in consequence. (Dionys. l.c.) Livy 
(i. 1) states, that Aeneas and Antenor were tho 
only Trojans against whom the Greeks did not 
make use of their right of conquest, on account of 
an ancient connexion of hospitality existing be¬ 
tween them, or because Aeneas had always advised 
his countrymen to restore Helen to Mcnelaus. 
(Comp. Strab. 1. c.) 

Tho farther part of the story of Aeneas, after 
leaving mount Ida with his friends and the images 
of the gods, especially that of Pallas ( Palladium , 
Paus. ii. 23. § 5) presents as many variations as 
that relating to the taking of Troy. All accounts, 
however, agree in stating that he left the coasts of 
Asia and crossed over into Europe. According to 
some he went across the Hellespont to tho penin¬ 
sula of Pallene and died there; according to others 
he proceeded from Thrace to the Arcadian Orcho- 
menos and settled there. (Strab. 1. c.; Paus. viii. 
12. § 5; Dionys. Hal. i. 49.) By far the greater 
number of later writers, however, anxious to put 
him in connexion with the history of Latium and 
to make him the ancestorial hero of the Romans, 
state that he went to Italy, though some assert 
that the Aeneas who came to Italy was not the 
son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and others that 
after his arrival in Italy he returned to Troy, 
leaving his son Ascanius behind him. (Lycophr. 
1226, &c-; Dionys. i. 53; Liv. i. 1.) A de¬ 
scription of the wanderings of Aeneas before he 
reached the coast of Latium, and of the various 
towns and temples he was believed to have found¬ 
ed during his wanderings, is given by Dionysius 
(i. 50, &c.), whose account is on the whole the 
same as that followed by Virgil in his Aeneid, 
although the latter makes various embellishments 
and additions, some of which, as his landing at 
Carthage and meeting with Dido, are irreconcilable 
with chronology. Prom Pallene (Thrace), where 
Aeneas stayed the winter after the taking of Troy, 
and founded the-town of Aeneia on the Thcrmaic 
gulf (Liv. xl. 4), he sailed with his companions to 
Delos, Cythera (where he founded a temple of 
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Aphrodite), Roiae in Laconia (where he built Ftls 
and Aphrndisias, Paus. iii. 22. § 9), Zacynthus 
(temple of Aphrodite), Leucas, Actiam, Ambracia, 
and to Dodona, where he met the Trojan 
Helmuts. From Epirus he sailed across the 
Ionian sea to Italy, where he landed at the 
Iapygian promontory. Hence he crossed over to 
Sicily, where he met the Trojans, Elymus and 
Aegestus (Acestcs), and built the towns of Elyme 
and Aegesta. From Sicily he sailed back to Italy, 
landed in the port of Palin urus, came to the 
island of Lcucasia, and at last to the coast of 
Lutium. Various signs pointed out this place as 
the end of his wanderings, and he and his Trojans 
accordingly settled in Latium. The place where 
they had landed was called Troy. Latinus, king 
of the Aborigines, when informed of the arrival of 
the strangers, prepared for war, but afterwards 
concluded an alliance with them, gave up to them 
a part of his dominions, and with their assistance 
conquered the liutulians, with whom he was then 
at war. Aeneas founded the town of Lavinium, 
called after Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
whom he married. A new war then followed be¬ 
tween Latinus and Turnus, in which both chiefs 
fell, whereupon Aeneas became sole ruler of the 
Aborigines and Trojans, and both nations united 
into one. Soon after this, however, Aeneas fell in 
a battle with the Kutulians, who were assisted by 
Mezentius, king of the Etruscans. As his body 
was not found after the battle, it was believed that 
it had been carried up to heaven, or that he had 
perished in the river Numicius. The Latins 
erected a monument to him, with the inscription 
To the father and native god. (Jovi Indujeli, 
Liv. i. 2; Dionys. i. 0*4 ; Strab. v. p. 229, xiii. 
p 595; Ov. Met. xiii. 623, &c., xiv. 75, &c., xv. 
438, &c.; Conon, Natrat. 46; Plut. Horn. 3.) 
Two other accounts somewhat different from those 
mentioned above are preserved in Servius(a</ Aen. 
ix. 264, from the work of Abas on Troy), and in 
Tzetzos (<wi I.i/'ophr. 1252). Dionjsius places the 
lauding of Aeneas in Italy and the building of 
Lavinium about the end of the second year after 
the taking of Troy, and the death of Aeneas in the 
seventh year. Virgil on the other hand represents 
Aeneas landing in Italy seven years after the fall 
of Troy, and comprises all the events in Italy 
from the landing to the death of Turnus within 
tiic space of twenty days. 

The stcry about the descent of the Romans 
from the Trojans through Aeneas was generally 
received and believed at Rome at an early period, 
and probably arose from the fact, that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Latium and all the places which Aeneas 
was said to have founded, lay in countries inhabit¬ 
ed by people who were all of the same stock— 
Pelasgians : hence also the worship of the Idaean 
Aphrodite in all places the foundation of which is 
ascribed to Aeneas. Aeneas himself, therefore, 
such as he appears in his wanderings and final 
settlement in Latium, is nothing else but the per¬ 
sonified idea of one common origin. In this 
character he was worshipped in the various places 
which traced their origin to him. (Liv. xl. 4.) 
Aeneas was frequently represented in statues and 
paintings by ancient artists. (Paus. ii. 21. § 2, v. 
22. § 2 ; Plin. //. N. xxxv. 10. § 36.) On gems 
and coins he is usually represented as carrying his 
father on his shoulder, and leading his son Asca- 
nius by the hand. 
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Respecting the inconsistencies in the legends 
about Aeneas and the mode of solving them, see 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, i. p. 179, &c. Respect¬ 
ing the colonies he is said to have founded, 
Fiedler, De Erroribus Aeneae ud Phoenicum colonias 
pertineutibus, Wesel, 1827. 4 to. About the wor¬ 
ship and religious character of Aeneas, see Uschold, 
Gcschickta dcs Trojanischcn Kricges , Stuttgard, 
1836, p. 302, &c.; Hartung, GesducJde der l(dig. 
der Homer , i. p. 83, &c.; and above all II. II. 
Klausen, Aeneas umd die Pcuaten, especially book i. 

p. 34, &c. [L.S.] 

AENE'AS (AtVcmy) GAZAEUS, so called 
from his birth-place, nourished a. d. 487. He 
was at first a Platonist and a Sophist, being a 
disciple of the philosoper Hierocles (as appears 
from his Theophrastus , Gallund. p. 629) and a 
friend of Procopius (as we know from his Epistles). 
His date thus ascertained is confirmed by his 
stating, that he had heard speak some of the Con¬ 
fessors whose tongues Ilunneric had cut out, a. n. 
484. (Ibut. p. 663, c.) When a Christian, he 
composed a dialogue. On the I tumor tulity of the 
Soul and the Resurrection of the Roily, called Theo¬ 
phrastus from one of the intcrhicutors. This ap¬ 
peared first in a Latin version by Ambrosius 
Cninuldulensis, 8vo., Yen. 1513, nnd 4to, Basil. 
1516. The original Greek, with the Latin version 
of Wolf, fol. Tigur. 1559 ; with the Latin version 
and notes of C. Bnrthius, 4to. Lips. 1655 (seo 
Fabricius, de Vet Hat. Reliy. Christ. Syllabus, p. 107, 
Hamb. 1725); also in Gallandi’s Bibliotheca Par 
trum , vol. x. p. 629, Ven. 1766 ; and with the 
notes of Boissonade, 8vo. Par. 1836. In Ebert’s 
Dictionary is the following reference: Wemsdorf 
Pr. de Aenea Gaz ., Numb. 1817, 4to. In the 
Aldine Collection of Epistles by Greek Authors there 
are 25 by Aeneas, Gr. 4to., Ven. 1499. Seo Fa¬ 
bricius, Riblioth. Grace, vol. i. pp. 676-690. Some 
of the letters of Aeneas may be found in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Philoloyica of Jounnes Patusa , Gr. 8vo., 
Ven. 1710, vol. i. [A. J. C.] 

AENE'AS SI'LVIUS, son of Silvius, and 
grandson of Ascanius. He is the third in the list 
of the mythical kings of Alba in Latium, and the 
Silvii regarded him as the founder of their house. 
(Liv. i. 3.) Dionysius (i. 71) ascribes to him a 
reign of 31 years. (Comp. Virg. Aen. vi. 769.) 
Ovid (5/e/, xiv. 610, &c.) does not mention him 
among the Alban kings. [L. S j 

AENE'AS (AWas), surnaincd TACT1CUS 
(6 TcwcriKo'y), a Greek writer, whose precise date is 
not known. Xenophon (Hell, vii.3. § 1) mentions 
an Aeneas of Stymphalus, who about the time of 
the battle of Mantineia (362, B. c.) distinguished 
himself by his bravery and skill as general of the 
Arcadians. Casaubon supposes this Aeneas to be 
the same, and the supposition is confirmed by a 
pass;ige ( Comment. Poliorc. 27) where he speaks 
familiarly of an Arcadian provincialism. Rut, 
however this may be, the general character of this 
work, the names he mentions, and the historical 
notices which occur, with other internal evidence, 
all point to about this period. 11c wrote a large 
work on the whole art of war, arpcernyiKcl /3i§Ata, 
or *€pl ruv ffTparriyiKuy virop.vfip.ar a (Polyb. X. 
40; Suidas, s. v. Alrttas), consisting of several parts. 
Of these only one is preserved, called rautiKoy re 
Kal iroMopKTjriKov vrrvpyijpa irepl rod Trios 
TroXiopKovfxevov commonly called Com- 

mentarius Poliorccticus. The object of the book 
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is to shew how a siege should be resisted, the va¬ 
rious kinds of instruments to be used, manoeuvres 
to be practised, ways of sending letters without 
being detected, and without even the bearers know¬ 
ing about it (c. 31, a very curious one), &c. It 
contains a good deal of information on many points 
in archaeology, and is especially valuable as con¬ 
taining a large stock of words and technical terms 
connected with warfare, denoting instruments, &c., 
which are not to be found in any other work. 
From the same circumstance, many passages are 
difficult. 

The }>ook was first discovered by Simlcr in the 
Vatican library. It was edited first by Isaac 
Casaubon with a Latin version and notes, and ap¬ 
pended to his edition of Polybius. (Paris, 1609.) 
It was republished by Gronovius in his Polybius, 
vol. iii. Amsterdam, 1670, and by Ernesti, Leipzig, 
1763. The last edition is that of J. C. Orelli, 
Leipzig, 1810, with Casaubon's version and notes 
and an original commentary, published as a supple¬ 
ment to Schweighaeuser's Polybius. Besides the 
Vatican MS. there are three at Paris, on which 
Casaubon founded his edition, and one in the Lau- 
rentian library at Florence. This last is, according 
to Orelli (Prncf. p. 6), the oldest of all. The work 
contains many very corrupt and mutilated passages. 

An epitome of the whole book, not of the frag¬ 
ment now remaining, was made by Cineas, a Thes¬ 
salian, who was sent to Rome by Pyrrhus, 279, 
B. c. (Aelian, Tact. 1.) This abridgment is re¬ 
ferred to by Cicero (cut Fam. ix. 25). [A. A.J 

AENE'IUS or AKNK'SIUS (A Ulos or AH 
<nos), a surname of Zeus, under which he was 
worshipped in the island of Cephalenia, where he 
had a temple on mount Acnos. (lies. ap. ScJiol. 
ad Apollon. Ithod. ii. 297.) [L. S.j 

AKNESIDE'MUS (AiW^MOi), the son of 
Patai'cus, and one of the body-guards of Hippo¬ 
crates, tyrant of Gela, was the son of Theron, the 
ruler of Agrigcntum, in the time of the Persian war. 
(llerod. vii. 154, 165.) [Theron.] 

AKNESIDE'MUS (A ItnialSvpos), a celebrated 
sceptic, born at Cnossus, in Crete, according to 
Diogenes Laertius (ix. 116), but at Acgne, accord¬ 
ing to Photius (Cod. 212), probably lived a little 
later than Cicero. He was a pupil of Heraclcides 
and received from him the chair of philosophy, 
which had been handed down for above three hun¬ 
dred years from Pyrrhon, the founder of the sect. 
For a full account of the sceptical system see 
Pvurhon. As Aenesidemus differed on many 
points from the ordinary sceptic, it will be conve¬ 
nient before proceeding to his particular opinions, 
to give a short account of the system itself. 

The sceptic began and ended in universal 
doubt. He was equally removed from the aca¬ 
demic who denied, as from the dogmatic philoso¬ 
pher who affirmed; indeed, he attempted to con¬ 
found both in one, and refute them by the same 
arguments. (Scxt. Emp. i. 1.) Truth, he said, 
was not to be desired for its own sake, but for the 
6 ake of a certain repose of mind (drapa^ta) which 
followed on it, an end which the sceptic best at¬ 
tained in another way, by suspending his judg¬ 
ment (eirox^), and allowing himself literally to 
rest in doubt, (i. 4.) With this view he must 
travel over the whole range of moral, metaphysi¬ 
cal, and physical science. His method is the 
comparison of opposites, and his sole aim to prove 
that nothing can be proved, or what he termed. 
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the l<To<r04veia of things. In common life he may 
act upon Q>aiv6peva with the rest of men: nature, 
law, and custom are allowed to have their influ¬ 
ence ; only when impelled to any vehement effort 
we are to remember that, here too, there is much 
to be said on both sides, and are not to lose our 
peace of mind by grasping at a shadow. 

The famous Sha rporroi of the sceptics were a 
number of heads of argument intended to over¬ 
throw truth in whatever form it might appear. 
[Pyrrhon.] The opposite appearances of the 
moral and natural world (Sext. Emp. i. 14), the 
fallibility of intellect and sense, and the illusions 
produced upon them by intervals of time and space 
and by every change of position, were the first 
arguments by which they assailed the reality of 
things. We cannot explain what man is, we can¬ 
not explain what the senses are: still less do we 
know the way in which they are acted upon by 
the mind (ii 4—7): beginning with oubtv dptfa, 
we must end with oi)8e»' paWov. We are not 
certain whether material objects are anything but 
ideas in the mind: at any rate the different qua¬ 
lities which we perceive in them may be wholly 
dependent on the percipient being; or, supposing 
them to contain quality as well as substance, it 
may be one quality varying with the perceptive 
power of the different senses, (ii. 14.) Having 
thus confounded the world without and the world 
within, it was a natural transition for the sceptic 
to confound physical and metaphysical arguments. 
The reasonings of natural philosophy were over¬ 
thrown by metaphysical subtleties, and metaphy¬ 
sics made to look absurd by illustrations only ap¬ 
plicable to material things. The acknowledged 
imperfection of language was also pressed into tlio 
service; words, they said, were ever varying in 
their signification, so that the ideas of which they 
were the signs must be alike variable. The lead¬ 
ing idea of the whole system was, that all truth 
involved either a vicious circle or a petitio prin- 
cipii, for, even in the simplest truths, something 
must be assumed to make the reasoning applicable. 
The truth of tko senses was known to us from the 
intellect, but the intellect operated through the 
senses, so that our knowledge of the nature of 
cither depends upon the other. There was, how¬ 
ever, a deeper side to this philosophy. Every¬ 
thing we know, confessedly, runs up into some¬ 
thing we do not know: of the true nature of cause 
and effect we arc ignorant, and hence to the 
favourite method, and rou ds dneipov &c/3aAAezi', or 
arguing backward from cause to cause, the very 
imperfection of human faculties prevents our 
giving an answer. We must know what we 
believe ; and how can we be sure of secondary 
causes, if the first cause be wholly beyond us? 
To judge, however, from the sketch of Sextus 
Empiricus (Pyrrh. Hyp.), it was not this side 
of their system which the sceptics chiefly urged: 
for the most part, it must be confessed, that they 
contented themselves with dialectic subtleties, 
which were at once too absurd for refutation, and 
impossible to refute. 

The causes of scepticism are more fully given 
under the article Pyrrhon. One of the most re¬ 
markable of its features was its connexion with the 
later philosophy of the Ionian school. From the fail¬ 
ure of their attempts to explain the phenomena of 
the visible world, the Ionian philosophers were in¬ 
sensibly led on to deny the order and harmony of 

D 
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creation: they saw nothing but a perpetual and probability. The same remark applies to his dis- 
ever-changing chaos, acted upon, or rather self- tinction of nimjais into neraSariKr) and /xeragATj- 
ncting, by an inherent power of motion, of which t/ktj, simple motion and change. He seems also to 
the nature was only known by its effects. This have opposed the perplexity which the sceptics en- 
was the doctrine of Heraclcitus, that “the world dcavoured to bring about between matter and 
was a fire ever kindling and going out, which made mind ; for he asserted that thought was indepen- 
all things and was all things." It was this link of dent of the body, and “ that the sentient power 
connexion between the sceptical and Ionian schools looked out through the crannies of the senses." 
which Aencsidemus attempted to restore. The (Adv. Log. i. 349.) Lastly, his vigorous mind 
doctrine of Heracleitus, although it spoke of a sub- was above the paltry confusion of physical and 
tie fire, really meant nothing more than a principle metaphysical distinctions; for he declared, after 
of change; and although it might seem absurd to Heracleitus, “that a part was the same with the 
a strict sceptic like Sextus Empiricus to affirm even whole and yet different from it." The grand pc- 
a principle of change, it involved no real inconsis- cnliarity of his system was the attempt to unite 
tency with the sceptical system. We are left to scepticism with the earlier philosophy, to raise a 
conjecture as to the way in which Aencsidemus positive foundation for it by accounting from the 
arrived at his conclusions : the following account of nature of things for the never-ceasing changes both 
them seems probable. It will be seen, from what in the material and spiritual world, 
has been said, that the sceptical system had de- Sextus Empiricus has preserved his argument 
stroyed everything but sensation. But sensation is against our knowledge of causes, as well as a table 
the effect of change, the principle of motion work- of eight methods by which all a priori reasonings 
ing internally. It was very natural then that the may be confuted, as all arguments whatever may 
sceptic, proceeding from the only apxo which re- be by the bitca rpiiroi. I. Either the cause given 
mained to him, should suggest an explanation of is unseen, and not proven by things 6cen, ns if a 
the outward world, derived from that of which person were to explain the motions of the planets 
alone he was certain, his own internal sensations, by the music of the spheres. II. Or if the cause 
The mere suggestion of a probable cause might be seen, it cannot be shewn to exclude other 
seem inconsistent with the distinction which the hypotheses: we must not only prove the cause, 
sceptics drew between their own absolute uncer- but dispose of every other cause. III. A regular 
tainty and the probability spoken of by the effect may be attributed to an irregular cause; 
Academics: indeed, it was inconsistent with their as if one were to explain the motions of the 
metaphysical paradoxes to draw conclusions at all: heavenly bodies by a sudden impulse. IV. Men 
if so, we must be content to allow that Acneside- argue from things seen to things unseen, assum- 
mus (as Sextus Empiricus implies) got a little be- ing that they are governed by the same laws, 
yond the dark region of scepticism into the light V. Causes only mean opinions of causes, which are 
of probability. inconsistent with phenomena and with other opi- 

Othcr scattered opinions of Aencsidemus have nions. VI. Equally probable causes arc accepted 
been preserved to us, some of which seem to lead or rejected as they agree with this or that prccon- 
to the same conclusion. Time, he said, was t 6 tv ceivcd notion. VII. These causes arc at variance 
and rd irpwTov rraipa (Pyr. Hyp. iii. 17), probably with phenomena as well as with abstract principles, 
in allusion to the doctrine of the Stoics, that all VIII. Principles must be uncertain, because the 
really existing substances were odgara: in other facts from which they proceed are uncertain. (Pyrrh. 
words, he meant to say that time was a really ex- Hyp. i. 17, ed. Fabr.) 

isting thing, and not merely a condition of thought It is to be regretted that nothing is known of 
This was connected with the principle of change, the personal history of Aencsidemus. A list of his 
which was inseparable from a notion of time: if works and a sketch of their contents liavo been 
the ono had a real existence (and upon its exist- preserved by Photius. (Cod. 212.) lie was the 
cnco tho whole system depended), the other must author of three books of nvfydi>€iai 'Y7roTt»7rw<r€<s, 
likewise have a real existence. In another place, and is mentioned us a recent teacher of philosophy 
adapting his language to that of Heracleitus, he by Aristocles. (Apud Euseb. Pracparut . Emng. 
said that “time was air" (Sext. Emp. adv. Logicos , xiv. 18.) It is to Aenesidemus that Sextus Em- 
iv. 233.), probably meaning to illustrate it by the piricus was indebted for a considerable part of his 
imperceptible nature of air, in the same way that work. [B. J.] 

the motion of the world was said to work by a AENE'TE (A«Vifr7j), a daughter of Eusoius, 
subtle and invisible fire. All things, according to and wife of Aeneas, by whom she had a son, 

his doctrine, were but tpaiv6p*va which were Cyzicus, the founder of the town of this name, 

brought out and adapted to our perceptions by (Apollon. Rhod. i. 950; Orph. Argon. 502, whero 
their mutual opposition: metaphorically they might she is called Aenippe.) [L. S.] 

he said to shine forth in the light of Hcracleitus’s AK'NICUS (Afta/cor), a Greek poet of the old 
fire. He did not, indeed, explain how this union comedy, whose play ''A vreta is referred to by Sui- 
of opposites made them sensible to the faculties of das. ( s. v. AXvikos.) He seems to be the same as 
man : probably he would rather have supported Eunicus mentioned by Pollux, (x. 100.) 
his view by the impossibility of the mind conceiv- AENI'DES, a patronymic from Aeneas, which 
ing of anything otherwise than in a state of motion, is applied by Valerius Flaccus (iii. 4) to the in- 

or, as he would have expressed it, in a state of mu- habitants of Cyzicus, whose town was believed 

tual opposition. But <pa.iv6p.eva are of two kinds, to have been founded by Cyzicus, the son of 
'tbia and koiv& (Sext. Emp. adv. Log. ii. 8), the Aeneas. [L. S.] 

perceptions of individuals, and those common to AEO'LIDES (AiohlSrjs), a patronymic given to 
mankind. Here again Aenesidemus seems to lose the sons of Aeolus, as Athamas (Ov. Met. iv. 
sight of the sceptical system, which (in speculation 511), Magnes (Paus. vi. *21. § 7), Macareus (Ov. 
at least) admitted no degrees of truth, doubt, or Met. ix. 506), Misenus (Virg. Aon. vi. 1G4), 
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Sisyphus (Ov. Met. xiii. 26 ; Horn. II. vi. 154), 
Cretheus (Horn. Od. xi. 237), Iocastns (Tzetz. ad 
Lycopkr. 732); and to his grandsons, as Cephalus 
(Ov. Met. vi. 621), Odysseus (Virg. Aen. vi. 529), 
and Phryxus. (Vai. Place. i. 286.) Aeolis is the 
patronymic of the female descendants of Aeolus, 
and is given to his daughters Canace and Alcyone. 
(Ov. Met. xi. 573 ; Ueroid. xi. 5.) [L. S.] 

AE'OLUS (AloAoy). In the mythical history 
of Greece there are three personages of this name, 
who are spoken of by ancient writers as connected 
with one another, but this connexion is so con¬ 
fused, that it is impossible to gain a dear view of 
them. (Muller, Orchom. p. 138, &c.) We shall 
follow Diodorus, who distinguishes between the 
three, although in other passages he confounds 
them. 

1. A son of Hellcn and the nymph Orseis, and 
a brother of Dorus and Xuthus. He is described 
ns the ruler of Thessaly, and regarded as the 
founder of the Aeolic branch of the Greek nation. 
He married Enaretc, the daughter of Dcimachus, 
by whom he had seven sons and five daughters, 
and according to some writers still more. (Apollod. 
i. 7. § 3; Schol. ad Pind. Pytk. iv. 190.) Ac¬ 
cording to Muller’s supposition, the most ancient 
and genuine story know only of four sons of 
Aeolus, viz. Sisyphus, Athamas, Cretheus, and 
Salmoncus, as the representatives of the four main 
branches of the Aeolic race. The great extent of 
country which this race occupied, and the desire of 
each part of it to trace its origin to some descend¬ 
ant of Aeolus, probably gave rise to the varying 
accounts about the number of his children. Ac¬ 
cording to Hyginus (Fab. 238, 242) Aeolus had 
ouo son of the name of Macarcus, who, after hav¬ 
ing committed incest with his sister Canace, put 
an end to his own life. According to Ovid (Hcroid. 
11) Aeolus threw the fruit of this love to the 
dogs, aud sent his daughter a sword by which she 
was to kill herself. (Comp. Plut. Parallel, p. 312.) 

2. Diodorus (iv. 67) aiys, that the second 
Aeolus was the great-grandson of the first Aeolus, 
being the son of Hippotes and Melanippe, and 
the grandson of Mimas the son of Aeolus. Arne, 
the daughter of this second Aeolus, afterwards be¬ 
came mother of a third Aeolus. (Comp. Paus. ix. 
40. § 3.) In another passage (v. 7) Diodorus re¬ 
presents the third Aeolus as a son of Hippotes. 

3. According to some accounts a son of Hip¬ 
potes, or, according to others, of Poseidon and 
Arne, the daughter of the second Aeolus. His 
story, which probably refers to the emigration of a 
branch of the Aeolians to the west, is thus related : 
Arne declared to her father that she was with child 
by Poseidon, but her father disbelieving her state¬ 
ment, gave her to a stranger of Metapontum in 
Italy, who took her to his native town. Here she 
became mother of two sons, Bocotus and Aeo¬ 
lus (iii.), who were adopted by the man of Meta- 

ontuin in accordance with an oracle. When they 
ad grown up to manhood, they took possession of 
the sovereignty of Metapontum by force. But 
when a dispute afterwards arose between their 
mother Arne and their foster-mother Autolyte, the 
two brothers slew the latter and fled with their 
mother from Metapontum. Aeolus went to some 
islands in the Tyrrhenian sea, which received from 
him the name of the Aeolian islands, and accord¬ 
ing to some accounts built the town of Lipara. 

(Diod. iv. 67, v. 7.) Here he reigned as a just 
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and pious king, behaved kindly to the natives, 
and taught them the use of sails in navigation, and 
foretold them from signs which lie observed in the 
fire the nature of the winds that were to rise. 
Hence, says Diodorus, Aeolus is described in 
mythology a3 the ruler over the winds, and it was 
this Aeolus to whom Odysseus came during his 
wanderings. A different account of the matter is 
given by Hyginus. (Fab. 186.) 

In these accounts Aeolus, the father of the 
Aeolian race, is placed in relationship with Aeolus 
the ruler and god of the winds. The groundwork 
on which this connexion has been formed by later 
poets and mythographers, is found in Homer. (Od. 
x. 2, &c.) In Homer, however, Aeolus, the son 
of Hippotes, is neither the god nor the father of 
the winds, but merely the happy ruler of the 
Aeolian island, whom Cronion had made the 
rapi-qs of the winds, which he might soothe or ex¬ 
cite according to his pleasure. (Od. x. 21, &c.) 
This statement of Ilomcr and the etymology of 
the name of Aeolus from were the cause, 

that in later times Aeolus was regarded as the god 
and king of the winds, which he kept enclosed in 
a mountain. It is therefore to him that Juno ap¬ 
plies when she wishes to destroy tho fleet of the 
Trojans. (Virg. Aen. i. 78.) The Aeolian island 
of Homer was in the time of Pausanias believed to 
be Lipara (Paua. x. 11. § 3), and this orStrongyle 
was accordingly regarded in later times as tho place 
in which the god of tho winds dwelled. (Virg. 
Aen. viii. 416, i. 52; Strab. vi. p. 276.) Other 
accounts place the residence of Aeolus in Thrace 
(Apollon. Rhod. i. 954, iv. 765; Callim. Hymn, 
in DcL 26), or in tho neighbourhood of Rliegium 
in Italy. (Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 732; comp. Diod. 
v. 8.) The following passages of later poets also 
shew how universally Aeolus had gradually come 
to be regarded as a god: Ov. Met. i. 264, xi. 718 
xiv. 223; Val. Flacc. i. 575; Quint. Smynt. xiv. 
475. Whether he was represented by the an¬ 
cients in works of art is not certain, but wc now 
possess no representation of him. [L. S.] 

AETYTUS (AIWtos). 1. One of the mythi¬ 
cal kings of Arcadia. He was the son of Eilatus 
(Pind. 01. vi. 54), and originally ruled over Plmc- 
sana on the Alpheius in Arcadia. When Clcitor, 
the son of Aran, died without leaving any issue, 
Aepytus succeeded him and became king of the 
Arcadians, a part of whose country was called 
after him Acpytis. (Paus. viii. 4. § 4, 34. § 3.) 
He is said to have been killed during the chase on 
mount Sepia by the bite of a venomous snake. 
(Paus. viii. 4. § 4, 16. § 2.) His tomb there was 
still shewn in the time of Pausanias, and he was 
anxious to see it, because it was mentioned in 
Homer. (It. ii. 604.) 

2. The youngest son of Cresphontes the He- 
raclid, king of Messenia, and of Mcropc, tho 
daughter of the Arcadian king Cypsclus. Cres¬ 
phontes and his other sons were murdered during 
an insurrection, and Aepytus alone, who was 
educated in the house of his grandfather Cypsclus, 
escaped the danger. The throne of Cresphontes 
was in the meantime occupied by the Heraclid 
Polyphontes, who also forced Merope to become his 
wife. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 5.) When Aepytus had 
grown to manhood, he wjis enabled by the aid of 
Holcas, his father-in-law, to return to his kingdom, 
punish the murderers of his father, and put Poly¬ 
phontes to death. He left a son, Glaucus, and it 
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was from him that subsequently the kings of Mes- alone. He was succeeded by bis son Pausanias. 
senia were called Acpytids instead of the more (Diod. xiv. 37, 84; Dcxippus, ap.Syncell. p. 263,a.; 
general name Heraclids. (Paus. iv. 3. § 3, &c., comp. Polyaen. ii. 1. § 17.) 
viii. 5. § 5; Hygin. Fab. 137, 184.) AI^SACUS (AZtr ukos), a son of Priam and 

3. A son of Hippothous, and king of Arcadia. Arisbe, the daughter of Merops, from whom Aesa- 
He was a great-grandson of the Aepytus mentioned cus learned the art of interpreting dreams. When 
first. He was reigning at the time when Orestes, Hecuba during her pregnancy with Paris dreamt 
in consequence of an oracle, left Mycenae and that she was giving birth to a burning piece of 
settled in Arcadia. There was at Mantineia a wood which spread conflagration through the 
sanctuary, which down to the latest time no mortal whole city, Aesacus explained this to mean, that 
was ever allowed to enter. Aepytus disregarding she would give birth to a son who would be the 
the sacred custom crossed the threshold, but was ruin of the city, and accordingly recommended the 
immediately struck with blindness, and died soon exposure of the child after its birth. [Paris.] 
after. He was succeeded by his son Cypselus. Aesacus himself was married to Asterope, the 
(Paus. viii. 5. § 3 ) [L. S.] daughter of the river-god Cebrcn, who died early, 

A E'R I US (*Atpioj), Heretic, the intimate friend and while he was lamenting her death he was 
of Eustathius of Sebaste in Armenia, a. d. 3G0, changed into a bird. (Apollod. iii.1'2. § 5.) Ovid 
was living when St. Epiphanius wrote his Book (Mel. xi. 750) relates his story differently. Ac- 
agninst Heresies, a. n. 374-6. After living toge- cording to him, Aesacus was the son of Alcxirhoe, 
thcr an ascetic life, Eustathius was raised to the the daughter of the river Granicua. lie lived far 
episcopate, and by him Aerius was ordained priest from his father’s cour t in the solitude of mountain- 
and set over the Hospital (nraxoTfHxpfioy') of Pon- forests. Hesperia, however, the daughter of 
tus. (St. Epiph. adv. Haer. 75. § 1.) But nothing Cebrcn, kindled love in his heart, and on one oc- 
could allay the envy of Aerius at the elevation of casion while lie was pursuing her, she was stung 
his companion. Caresses and threats were in vain, by a viper and diod. Aesacus in his grief threw 
and at last he left Eustathius, and publicly accused himself into the sea mid was changed by Thetis 
him of covetousness. He assembled a troop of into an aquatic bird. LB. S.j 

men and women, who with him professed the AE'SAKA (A Urdpa), of Lucania, a female 
renunciation of all worldly goods (dnora^ia). De- Pythagorean philosopher, said to be a daughter of 
nied entrance into the towns, they roamed about Pythagoras, wiotea work “about Human Nature,” 
the fields, and lodged in the open air or in caves, of which a fragment is preserved by Stoboeua. 
exposed to the inclemency of the seasons. Aerius (Eel. i. p. 847, ed. Heeren.) Some editors attri- 
superndded to the irreligion of Arias the following bute this fragment to Aresas. one of the successors 
errors : 1. The denial of a difference of order be- of Pythagoras, but Bentley prefers reading Aesani. 
tween a bishop and a priest. 2. The rejection of She is also mentioned in the life of Pythagoras 
prayer and alms for the dead. 3. The refusal to («/>• Phot. Cod. 249, p. 438, b. ed. Bckker), where 
observe Easter and stated fasts, on tho ground of Bentley reads AMpa instead of 2dpu. (Dissertation 
such observances being Jewish. St. Epiphanius upon Phalaris , p. 277.) 

refutes these errors. (/. c.) There were remains AE'SCIIINES (Ahrxbw), the orator, was bom 
of his followers in the time of St. Augustine. (Adv. in Attica in the demue of Cothocidae, in n. o. 389, 
Haer. § 53, vol. viii. p. 18, which was written as is clear from his speech against Timarclius (p. 
a. D. 428.) [A. J. C.] 78), which was delivered in B. c. 345, and in 

AE'ROPE (*A *p6ny), a daughter of Cniteus, which he himself says that he was then in his forty- 
king of Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. Her fifth year. He was the son of Tromcs and Glau- 
fathcr, who hod received an oracle that lie should cothea, and if we listen to the account of Demos- 
lose his life by one of his children, gave her and tkenes, his political antagonist, his father was not 
her sister, Clymenc, to Nauplius, who was to sell a free citizen of Athens, but had been a slave in 
them in a foreign land. Another sister, Apemone, the house of Elpias, a schoolmaster. After the ro¬ 
und her brother, Actheincncs, who lmd heard of the turn of the Athenian exiles under Thrasybulus, 
oracle, had left Crete and gone to Rhodes. Aerope Tromes himself kept a small school, and Aeschines 
afterwards married Pleisthenes, the son of Atreus, in his youth assisted his father and performed 
and became by him the mother of Agamemnon such services as were unworthy of a free Athenian 
and Menelau8. (Apollod. iii. 2. § 1, &c.; Serv. ad youth. Demosthenes further states, that Acs- 
Acn. i. 458 ; Dictys Cret. i. 1.) After the death chines, in order to conceal the low condition of his 
of Pleisthenes Aerope married Atreus, and her two father, changed his name Tromes into Atrometus, 
sons, who were educated by Atreus, were generally and that he afterwards usurped the rights of an 
believed to be his sons. Aerope, however, became Athenian citizen. (Dem. DeCoron. pp. 313, 320, 
faithless to Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. 270.) The mother of Aeschines is described as 
(Eurip. Orest. 5, &c., Helen. 397 ; Hygin. Fab. originally a dancer and a prostitute, who even after 
87 ; Schol. ad Horn. 11. ii. 249 ; Serv. ad Aen. xi. her marriage with Tromes continued to carry on 
262.) [L. S.] unlawful practices in her house, and made money 

AF/ROPTJS ('Alptnros). 1. The brother of by initiating low and superstitious persons into a 
Perdiccas, who was the first king of Macedonia of sort of private mysteries. She is said to have 
the family of Tcmenus. (Herod, viii. 137.) been generally known at Athens under the nick- 

2. I. King of Macedonia, the son of Philip I„ name Empusa. According to Aeschines himself, 

the great-grandson of Perdiccas, the first king, and on the other hand, his father Atrometus was de- 
the father of Alcetas. (Herod, viii. 139.) scended from an honourable family, and was in 

3. II. King of Macedonia, guardian of Orestes, some way even connected with the noble priestly 
the son of Archclaus, reigned nearly six years family of the Etcobutadae. He was originally an 
from n. c. 399. The first four years of this time athlete, but lost his property during the time of 
he reigned jointly with Orestes, and the remainder the Peloponnesian war, and was afterwords driven 
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from hia country under the tyranny of the Thirty. 
He then served in the Athenian armies in Asia 
and spent the remainder of his life at Athens, at 
first in reduced circumstances. (Aesch. De fah. 
Lei/, pp. 38,47.) His mother, too, was a free 
Athenian citizen, and the daughter of Glaucias of 
Acharne. Which of these accounts is true, can¬ 
not bo decided, but there seems to be no doubt 
that Demosthenes is guilty of exaggeration in his 
account of the parents of Aeschines and his early 
youth. 

Aeschines had two brothers, one of whom, Phi- 
lochares, was older than himself, and the other, 
Aphobetus, was the youngest of the three. Phi- 
locharos was at one time one of the ten Athenian 
generals, an office which was conferred upon him 
for three successive years ; Aphobetus followed 
the calling of a scribe, but had once been sent on 
an embassy to the king of Persia and was after¬ 
wards connected with the administration of the 
public revenue of Athens. (Aesch. De fals. Ley. 
p. 48.) All these things seem to contain strong 
evidence that the family of Aeschines, although 
poor, must have been of some respectability. Re¬ 
specting his early youth nothing can be said with 
certainty, except that he assisted his father in his 
school, and that afterwards, being of a strong and 
athletic constitution, he was employed in the 
gymnasia for money, to contend with other young 
men in their exercises. (Dem. Dc Coron. p. 313; 
Pint. Vit. x oral. AcscJi . p. 040.) It is a favourite 
custom of late writers to place great orators, philo¬ 
sophers, poets, &c., in the relation of teacher and 
scholar to one another, and accordingly Aeschines 
is represented os a disciple of Socrates, Plato, and 
Isocrates. If these statements, which are even 
contradicted by the ancients themselves, were 
true, Aeschines would not have omitted to men¬ 
tion it in the many opportunities he had. The 
distinguished orator and statesman Aristophon en¬ 
gaged Aeschines as a scribe, and in the same 
capacity he afterwards served Eubulus, a man of 
grant influence with the dcmocratical party, with 
whom he formed an intimate friendship, and to 
whose political principles he remained faithful to 
the end of his life. That he served two years as 
7 repi7roAos, from his eighteenth to his twentieth 
year, as all young men at Athens did, Aeschines 
(De Juls. Ley. p. 50) expressly states, and this 
period of his military training must probably be 
placed before the time that he acted ns a scribe to 
Aristophon; for we find that, after leaving the 
service of Eubulus, he tried his fortune as an actor, 
for which he was provided by nature with a strong 
nnd sonorous voice. He acted the parts of rpira- 
yuviarriSy but was unsuccessful, and on one occa¬ 
sion, when he was performing in the character 
of Oenomaus, was hissed off the stage. (Dem. 
Dc Coron. p. 288.) After this lie left the stage 
and engaged in military services, in which, accord¬ 
ing to his own account (De fals. I*y. p. 50), he 
gained great distinction. (Comp. Dem. Dc fids. 
Leg. p. 375.) After several less important engage¬ 
ments in other parts of Greece, he distinguished 
himself in b. c. 3G2 in the battle of Mantineia; 
and afterwards in b. c. 358, he also took part in 
the expedition of the Athenians against Euboea, 
and fought in the battle of Tamynae, and on this 
occasion he gained such laurels, that he was praised 
by the generals on the spot, and, after the victory 
was gained, was scut to carry the news of it to 
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Athens. Tcmenidcs, who was sent with him, 
bore witness to his courage and bravery, and the 
Athenians honoured him with a crown. (Aesch. 
De fals Ley. p. 51.) 

Two years before thi9 campaign, the last in 
which he took part, he had come forward at Athens 
as a public speaker (Aesch. Epist. 12), and the 
military fame which lie had now acquired estab¬ 
lished his reputation. His former occupation as a 
scribe to Aristophon and Eubulus had mndo him 
acquainted with the laws and constitution of 
Athens, while his acting on the stage had been a 
useful preparation for public speaking. During 
the first period of his public career, he was, like 
all other Athenians, zealously engaged in directing 
the attention of his fellow-citizens to the growing 
power of Philip, and exhorted them to check it in 
its growth. After the fall of Olynthus in B. c. 
348, Eubulus prevailed on the Athenians to send 
an embassy to Peloponnesus with the object of 
uniting the Greeks against the common enemy, 
and Aeschines was sent to Arcadia. Here Aes¬ 
chines spoke at Megalopolis against Hieronymus, 
an emissary of Philip, but without success ; and 
from this moment Aeschines, as well as all his 
fellow-citizens, gave up the hope of effecting any¬ 
thing by the united forces of Greece. (Dem. Da 
fals. Jjeg. pp. 344,438; Aesch. Dcfuh. Lay. p. 38.) 
When therefore Philip, in u. c. 347, gave the 
Athenians to understand that he was inclined to 
make peace with them, Philocrates urged the ne¬ 
cessity of sending au einlxissy to Philip to treat on 
the subject. Ten men, and among them Aeschines 
and Demosthenes, were accordingly sent to Philip, 
who received them with the utmost politeness, and 
Aeschines, when it was his turn to speak, re¬ 
minded the king of the rights which Athens had 
to his friendship and alliance. The king promised 
to send forthwith ambassadors to Athens to nego¬ 
tiate the terms of peace. After the return of the 
Athenian ambassadors they were each rewarded 
with a wreath of olive, on the proposal of Demos¬ 
thenes, for the manner in which they had dis¬ 
charged their duties. Aeschines from this moment 
forward was inflexible in his opinion, that nothing 
but peace with Philip could avert utter ruin from 
his country. That this was j>erfcctly in accordance 
with what Philip wished is clear, but there is no 
reason for supposing, that Aeschines had been 
bribed into this opinion, or that he urged the 
necessity of peace with a view to ruin his country. 
(Aesch. in Ctcsiph. p. 62.) Antipater and two 
other Macedonian ambassadors arrived at Athens 
soon after the return of the Athenian ones, and 
after various debates Demosthenes urgently advised 
the people to conclude the peace, and speedily to 
send other ambassadors to Philip to receive his 
oath to it. The only difference between Aeschines 
and Demosthenes was, that the former would have 
concluded the peace even without providing for 
the Athenian allies, which was happily prevented 
by Demosthenes. Five Atheniiin ambassadors, 
and among them Aeschines but not Demosthenes 
(De Coron. p. 235), set out for Macedonia the 
more speedily, as Philip was making war upon 
Cersobleptes, a Thracian prince and ally of Athens. 
They went to Pella to wait for the arrival of 
Philip from Thrace, and were kept there for a con¬ 
siderable time, for Philip did not come until he 
had completely subdued Cersobleptes. At last,, 
however, he swore to the peace, from which the 
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Phocians were expressly excluded. Philip honour¬ 
ed the Athenian ambassadors with rich presents, 
promised to restore all Athenian prisoners without 
ransom, and wrote a polite letter to the people of 
Athens apologizing for having detained their am¬ 
bassadors so long. (Dem. De fals. Ley. pp. 394, 
405.) Hyperides and Timarchus, the former of 
whom was a friend of Demosthenes, brought for¬ 
ward an accusation against the ambassadors, 
charging them with high treason against the re- 

? ublic, because they were bribed by the king. 

'imarchus accused Aeschines, and Hyperides Phi- 
locrates. But Aeschines evaded the danger bj' 
bringing forward a counter-accusation against 
Timarchus (n. c. 345), and by shewing that the 
moral conduct of his accuser was such that he had 
no right to speak before the people. The speech 
in which Aeschines attacked Timarchus is still ex¬ 
tant, and its effect was, that Timarchus was obliged 
to drop his accusation, and Aeschines gained a bril¬ 
liant triumph. The operations of Philip after this 
peace, and his march towards Thermopylae, made 
the Athenians very uneasy, and Aeschines, though 
lie assured the people that the king had no hostile 
intentions towards Athens and only intended to 
chastise Thebes, was again requested to go as am¬ 
bassador to Philip and insure his abiding by the 
terms of his peace. But lie deferred going on the 
pretext that he was ill. (Dem. De fcds. Leg. p. 
337.) On his return he pretended that the king 
had secretly confided to him that he would under¬ 
take nothing against either Phocis or Athens. 
Demosthenes saw through the king's plans as well 
as the treachery of Aeschines, and how just his 
apprehensions were became evident soon after the 
return of Aeschines, when Philip announced to the 
Athenians that he had taken possession of Phocis. 
The people of Athens, however, were silenced and 
lulled iuto security by the repeated assurances of 
the king and the Ycnal orators who advocated his 
cause at Athens. In b. c. 346, Aeschines was 
sent as nvAaySpas to the assembly of the amphic- 
tyons at Pylne which was convoked by Philip, 
and at which ho received greater honours than he 
could ever have expected. 

At this time Aeschines and Demosthenes were 
at the head of the two parties, into which not 
only Athens, but all Greece was divided, and 
their political enmity created and nourished per¬ 
sonal hatred. This enmity came to a head in the 
year n. c. 343, when Demosthenes charged Aes¬ 
chines with having been bribed and having be¬ 
trayed the interests of his country during the 
second embassy to Philip. This charge of Demos¬ 
thenes (w«pl TtapairptaSdas) was not spoken, but 
published as a memorial, and Aeschines answered 
it in a similar memorial on the embassy 
7 rapa7rpetrg€('as), which was likewise published 
(Dem. De fals. Ley. p. 337), and in the composi¬ 
tion of which he is said to have been assisted by 
his friend Eubulus. The result of these mutual 
attacks is unknown, but there is no doubt that it 
gave a severe shock to the popularity of Aeschines. 
At the time he wrote his memorial we gain a 
glimpse into his private life. Some years before 
that occurrence he had married a daughter of Phi- 
lodemus, a man of high respectability in his tribe 
of Paeania, and in 343 he was father of three 
little children. (Aesch. De fals. Jxy. p.52.) 

It was probably in b. c. 342, that Antiphon, 
who had been exiled and lived in Macedonia, 
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secretly returned to the Peiraeeus with the inten¬ 
tion of setting fire to the Athenian ships of war. 
Demosthenes discovered him, and had him ar¬ 
rested. Aeschines denounced the conduct of De¬ 
mosthenes as a violation of the dcmocratical consti¬ 
tution. Antiphon was sentenced to death; and 
although no disclosure of any kind could be ex¬ 
torted from him, still it seems to have been be¬ 
lieved in many quarters that Aeschines had been 
his accomplice. Hence the honourable office of 
< tvvZikos to the sanctuary in Delos, which had just 
been given him, was taken from him and bestowed 
upon Hyperides. (Demosth. Dc Coron. p. 271.) 
In B.C. 340 Aeschines was again present at Delphi 
as Athenian iri i\try6pa$, and caused the second 
sacred war against Araphissa in Locris for having 
taken into cultivation some sacred lands. Philip 
entrusted with the supreme command by the an> 
phictyons, marched into Locris with an army of 
30,000 men, ravaged the country, and established 
himself in it. When in 338 lie advanced south¬ 
ward as far as Elatea, all Greece was in consterna¬ 
tion. Demosthenes alone persevered, and roused 
his countrymen to a last and desperate struggle. 
The battle of Chacroncia in this same year decided 
the fate of Greece. The misfortune of that day 
gnvo a handle to tho enemies of Demosthenes for 
attacking him; but notwithstanding tho bribes 
which Aeschines received from Antipater for this 
purpose, the pure and unstained patriotism of De¬ 
mosthenes was so generally recognised, that he 
received the honourable charge of delivering the 
funeral oration over those who had fallen at Chac- 
roneia. Ctcsiphon proposed that Demosthenes 
should bo rewarded for tho services ho had done 
to his country, with a golden crown in the theatre 
at tho great Dionysia. Aeschines availed himself 
of the illegal form in which this reward was pro¬ 
posed to be given, to bring a charge against Ctcsi¬ 
phon on that ground. But he did not prosccuto 
the matter till eight years later, that is, in n.c. 330, 
when after the death of Philip, and the victories 
of Alexander, political affairs had assumed a diffe¬ 
rent aspect in Greece. After having commenced 
the prosecution of Ctcsiphon, he is said to have 
gone for some time to Macedonia. What induced 
him to drop tho prosecution of Ctesiphon, and to 
take it up again eight years afterwards, are ques¬ 
tions which can only l>e answered by conjectures. 
The speech in which he accused Ctcsiphon in b. c. 
330, and which is still extant, is so skilfully ma¬ 
naged, that if he had succeeded he would have 
totally destroyed all the political influence and 
authority of Demosthenes. The latter answered 
Aeschines in his celebrated oration on the crown 
(wepl (rTCfp&vov). Even before Demosthenes hud 
finished his speech, Aeschines acknowledged him¬ 
self conquered, and withdrew from the court and 
his country. When the matter was put to the votes, 
not even a fifth of them was in favour of Aeschines. 

Aeschines went to Asia Minor. The statement 
of Plutarch, that Demosthenes provided him with 
the means of accomplishing his journey, is surely a 
fable. He spent several years in Ionia and Cana, 
occupying himself with teaching rhetoric, and 
anxiously waiting for the return of Alexander to 
Europe. W’hcn in b. c. 324 the report of tho 
death of Alexander reached him, he left Asia and 
went to Rhodes, where he established a school of 
eloquence, which subsequently became very cele¬ 
brated, and occupies a middle position between the 
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grave manliness of the Attic orators, and the effe- I as the Muses. Besides the three orations, we now 
minatc luxuriance of the so-called Asiatic school of j possess twelve letters which are .ascribed to Aes- 
oratory. On one occasion he read to his audience j chines, which however are in all probability not 
in Rhodes his speech against Ctesiphon, and when more genuine than the so-called epistles of Phalaris, 
some of his hearers expressed their astonishment and are undoubtedly the work of late sophists, 
at his having been defeated notwithstanding his | The principal sources of information concerning 
brilliant oration, he replied, “You would cease to i Aeschines are: 1. The orations of Demosthenes on 
be astonished, if you had heard Demosthenes.” the Embassy, and on the Crown, and the orations 
(Cic. De Orut. iii. 56; Plin. II. N. vii. 30; Plin. of Aeschines on the Embassy and against Ctesi- 
EpisL ii. 3; Quinctil. xi. 3. § 6.) From Rhodes he phon. These four orations were translated into 
went to Samos, where he died in b. c . 314 . Latin by Cicero ; but the translation is lost, and 

The conduct of Aeschines has been censured by we now possess only an essay which Cicero wrote 
the writers of all ages; and for this many reasons as an introduction to them : “De optimo gcnerc 
may be mentioned. In the first place, and above Oratorum.” 2. The life in Plutarch’s Vitae decern 
all, it was his misfortune to be constantly placed Oratorum. 3. The life of Aeschines by Philostratus. 
in juxtaposition or opposition to the spotless glory 4. The life of Aeschines by Libanius. 5. Apollo- 
of Demosthenes, and this must have made him ap- nius 1 Exegesis. The last two works are printed 
pear more guilty in the eyes of those who saw in Reiskc’s edition, p. 10, foil. The best modern 
through his actions, while in later times the con- essay on Aeschines is that by Passow in Ersch and 
trust between the greatest orators of the time was Gruber’s Encyclopddie , ii. p. 73, &c. There is 
frequently made the theme of rhetorical dcclama- also a work by E. Stechow, De Acschinis Oratom 
tion, in which one of the two was praised or K/Ya, Berlin, 1841, 4to., which is an attempt to 
blamed at the cost of the other, and less with re- clear the character of Aeschines from all the re¬ 
gard to truth than to eifect Respecting the last proaches that have been attached to it; but the 
period of his life we scarcely possess any other essay is written in exceedingly bad Latin, and the 
source of information than the accounts of late attempt is a most complete failure, 
sophists and declamations. Another point to The first edition of the orations of Aeschines is 
bo considered in forming a just estimate of the that of Aldus Manutius in his Collectio RActortm 
character of Aeschines is, that ho had no ad van- Graccoru:n y Venice, 1513, fol. An edition with a 
tnges of education, and that he owed his greatness Latin translation, which also contains the letters 
to none but himself. His occupations during the ascribed to Aeschines, is that of II. Wolf, Basel, 
earl)' part of his life were such as necessarily cn- 1572, fol. The next important edition is that by 
gendered in him the low desire of gain and wealth; Taylor, which contains the notes of Wolf, Taylor, 
and had he overcome these passions, he would and Markland, and appeared at Cambridge in 
have been equal to Demosthenes. There is, how- 1748-56 in his collection of the Attic Orators. In 
ever, not the slightest ground for believing, that Rciske's edition of the Attic orators Aeschines 
Aeschines recommended peace with Macedonia at occupies the third volume, Lips. 1771, 8vo. The 
first from any other motive than the desire of pro- best editions are those of I. Bekker, vol. iii. of his 
moting the good of his country. Demosthenes Oratorcs Atlici , Oxford, 1822, 8vo., for which 
himself acted in the same spirit at that time, for thirteen new MSS. were collated, and of F. II. 
the craftiness of Philip deceived both of them. Bremi, Zurich, 1823, 2 vols. 8vo. The'oration 
But while Demosthenes altered his policy on dis- against Demosthenes has been translated into 
covering the secret intentions of the king, Aeschines English by Portal and Leland. [Ii. S.] 

continued to advocate the principles of peace. But AE'SCHINES (Alirx^s), an Athenian philo- 
there is nothing to justify the belief that Aeschines sopher and rhetorician, son of a sausage-seller, or, 
intended to ruin his country, and it is much more according to other accounts, of Lysanias (Diog. 
probable that the crafty king made such an im- Laert. ii. 60; Suidas,$.tn ’AktxI^v), and a disciple, 
pression upon him, that ho firmly believed he although by some of his contemporaries held an 
was doing right, and was thus unconsciously led unworthy one, of Socrates. From the account of 
on to become a traitor to his country. But no an- Laertius, he appears to have been the familiar friend 
cient writer except Demosthenes charges him with of his great master, who said that “ the sausage¬ 
having received bribes from the Macedonians for seller's son only knew how to honour him.” The 
the purpose of betraying his country. He appears same writer has preserved a tradition that it was 
to have been carried away by the favour of the Aeschines, and not Crilo, who offered to assist 
king and the people, who delighted in hearing Socrates in his escape from prison, 
from him what they themselves wished, and, The greater part of his life was spent in abject 

{ erhaps also, by the opposition of Demosthenes ! poverty, which gave rise to the advice of Socrates 
iraself. to him, “to borrow money of himself, by diminish* 

Aeschines spoke on various occasions, but he ing his daily wants.” After the death of his mas- 
published only three of his orations, namely, against I ter, according to the charge of Lysias aptid Athen . 
Timarchus, on the Embassy, and against Ctesiphon. xiii. p. 611, e. f.), he kept a perfumer’s shop with 
As an orator, he was inferior to none but Demos- borrowed money, and presently becoming bank- 
thenes. He was endowed by nature with extra- | nipt, was obliged to leave Athens. Whether from 
ordinary oratorical powers, of which his orations necessity or inclination, he followed the fashion of 
afford abundant proofs. The facility and felicity the day, and retired to the Syracusan court, where 
of his diction, the boldness and the vigour of his j the friendship of Aristippus might console him for 
descriptions, carry away the reader now, as they the contempt of Plato. He remained there until 
must have carried away his audience. The an- the expulsion of the younger Dionysius, and on 
cients, as Photius (Cod. 61) remarks, designated his return, finding it useless to attempt a rivalry 
these three orations as the Graces , and the nine ! with his great contemporaries, he gave private lec- 
Ictters which were extant dn the time of Photius, j tuics. One of the charges which his opponents 
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delighted to repeat, and which by association of was an epic poet of the same name, who was a 
ideas constituted him a sophist in the eyes of Plato native of Mitylcnc and a pupil of Aristotle, and 
and his followers, was that of receiving money for who is said to have accompanied Alexander on 
liis instructions. Another story was invented that some of his expeditions. He is mentioned by 
these dialogues were really the work of Socrates; Suidas (s. v.) and Tzetzcs {Chit, viii. 40G). As 
and Aristippus, either from joke or malice, publicly he was also a writer of iambics and choliambics, 
charged Aeschines with the theft while he was many scholars have supposed him to be identical 
reading them at Megara. Plato is related by with the Samian Aeschrion, and to have been 
Hegesander (apud A then. xi. p. 507, c.) to have called a Mitylennean in consequence of having re- 
stolen from him his solitary pupil Xenocrates. sided for some time in that city. (Schneidewin, 
The three dialogues, Uepl dpcrij s, «I SiSairrdv, Delectus Poctarum iambic, et meHcorum Grace.; 
'Epvtfas ij irep 1 ttAoutoo, ’A ^to^os ri irepl Qavarov, Jacobs, Anth. Grace, xiii. 834.) [C. P. M.] 

which have come down to us under the name of AE'SCHRION, a Greek writer on agriculture, 
Aeschines are not genuine remains: it is even of whom nothing more i9 known. (Varr. de lie 
doubted whether they are the same works which Rust. 5. 1.) 

the ancients acknowledged as spurious. They AE'SCHRION (’Aurxpfoi'), a native of Per- 
liave been edited by Fischer, the third edition of gamus, and a physician in the second century after 
which (8vo. Lips. 1786) contains the criticisms of Christ. He was one of Galen's tutors, who says 
Wolf, and forms part of a volume of spurious Pla- that he belonged to the sect of the Empirici, and 
tonic dialogues (Simonis Socradci ut videtur dialogi that he had a great knowledge of Pharmacy and 
qualuoi ) by Bockh, Hoidcl. 1810. Materia Medica. Aeschrion was the inventor of a 

The genuine dialogues, from the slight mention celebrated superstitious remedy for the bite of a 
made of them by Demetrius Phalereus, seem to mad dog, which is mentioned with approbation by 
have been full of Socratic irony. Hermogencs, Galen and Oribasius ( Synops. iii. p. 55), and of 
Tlepl T5«£i', considers Aeschines as superior to which the most important ingredient was powdered 
Xenophon in elegance and purity of style. A long crawfish. These he directs to be caught at a time 
and amusing passage is quoted by Cicero from him. when the sun and moon were in a particular relative 
{De Invent, l. 31; Diogenes I.aertius, ii. 60*64, and position, and to be baked alive. (Gal. De Simpl. 
the authorities collected by Fischer.) [B. J.] Medic. Facult. xi. 34, vol. xii. p. 356 ; C. G. Kuhn, 
AF/SCHINES (AiVxh'tjy), of Miletus, a con- Additam. ad Elcnch. Med. Vet. a J. A. Fabric. 
temporary of Cicero, and a distinguished orator in in u Bibl. Gr." exhibit.) [W. A. G.] 

the Asiatic style of eloquence. He is said by Dio- AESCIIY'LIDES (A itrxvtiSys), wrote a work 
genes Laertius to have written on Politics. He on agriculture, entitled r «copying which was at 
died in exile on account of having spoken too freely least in three books. (Athen. xiv. p. 650, d ; 
to Pompcy. (Cic. Brut. 95 ; Diog. Lacrt ii. 64 ; Aclian, de Anim. xvi. 32.) 

Strab. xiv. p. 635 ; Sen. Controv. i. 8.) AE'SCH YLUS (AfoxoAo?) was born at Eleusis 

AF/SCHIN ES (AhrxMf), of Nbapolis, a Peri- in Attica in b. c. 525, so that he was thirty-fivo 
patetic philosopher, who was at the head of the years of age at the time of the battle of Marathon, 
Academy at Athens, together with Channadcs and and contemporary with Simonides and Pindar. 
Clitomachus about b. c. 109. (Cic. de Orat. i. 11.) His father Kuphorion was probably connected with 
Diogenes Laertius (ii. 64) says, that he was a the worship of Dcmctcr, from which Aeschylus 
pupil of M elan thus the Rhodian. may naturally be supposed to have received his 

AE'SCIIINES (AiVx^y), an ancient physi- first religious impressions. He was himself, ac- 
cian, who lived in the latter half of the fourth cording to some authorities, initiated in the mys- 
century after Christ. He was bom in the island teries, with reference to which, and to his birth- 
of Chios, and settled at Athens, where he appears place Elcusis, Aristophanes (Han. 884) makes him 
to have practised with very little success, but nc- pray to the Eleusinian goddess. Pausanias (i. 21. 
quired great fame by a happy cure of Eunapius § 2) relates an anecdote of him, which, if true, 
Sardianus, who on his voyage to Athens (as he tells shews that he was struck in very early youth with 
us himself, in vita Proacres, p. 76, ed. Boisson) the exhibitions of the drama. According to this 
had been seized with a fever of a very violent story, * When he was a boy he was set to watch 
kind, which yielded only to treatment of a peculiar grapes in the country, and there fell asleep. In 
nature. An Athenian physician of this name is his slumbers Dionysus appeared to him, and 
quoted by Pliny (II. N. xxviii. 10), of whom it is ordered him to apply himself to tragedy. At day- 
only known, that he must have lived some time break he made the attempt, and succeeded very 
before the middle of the first century after easily.” Such a dream as this could hardly have 
Christ. [W. A. O.] resulted from anything but the impression pro- 

AE'SCHRION, of Syracuse, whose wife Pippa duced by tragic exhibitions upon a warm imagina- 
was one of the mistresses of Verres, is frequently tion. At the age of 25 (b. c. 499), he made his 
mentioned by Cicero in the Verrine Orations. (iL first appearance as a competitor for the prize of 
14, v. 12, 31.) He assisted Verres in robbing the tragedy, against Choerilus and Pratinas, without 
Syracusans (ii. 21), and obtained the farming of however being successful. Sixteen years after- 
thc tithes of the Herbitenses for the purpose of ward (b. c. 484), Aeschylus gained his first victory, 
plundering them. (iii. 33.) The titles of the pieces which he then brought out 

AE'SCHRION (Aurxpfaw), an iambic poet, a are not known, but his competitors were most 
native of Samos. He is mentioned by Athenaeus probably Pratinas and Phrynichus or Choerilus. 
(vii. p.296,f. viii. p.335,c.), who has preserved some Eight years afterwards he gained the prize with 
choliambic verses of his, in which he defends the the trilogy of which the Persae, the earliest of his 
Samian Philaenis against Polycrates, the Athenian extant dramas, was one piece. The whole number 
rhetorician and sophist Some of his verses are of victories attributed to Aeschylus amounted to 
also quoted by Tzetzes (ad Lycophr . 638). There thirteen, most of which were gained by him in the 
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interval of sixteen years, between B.c. 484, the 
year of his first tragic victory, and the close of the 
Persian war by Cimon’s double victory at the 
Eurymedon, b.c. 470. (Bode, Gesch. der Iicllen. 
Dichtkunst , iii. p. 212.) The year b. c. 468 was 
the date of a remarkable event in the poet's life. 
In that year he was defeated in a tragic contest by 
his younger rival Sophocles, and if we may be¬ 
lieve Plutarch (Cun. 8), his mortification at this 
indignity, as he conceived it, was so great, that he 
quitted Athens in disgust the very same year, and 
went to the court of Hiero (Paus. i. 2. § 3), king 
of Syracuse, where he found Simonides the lyric 
poet, who as well as himself was by that prince 
most hospitably received. Of the fact of his hav¬ 
ing visited Sicily at the time alluded to, there can 
be no doubt; but whether the motive alleged by 
Plutarch for his doing so was the only one, or a 
real one, is a question of considerable difficulty, 
though of little practical moment. It may be, as 
has been plausibly maintained by some authors, 
that Aeschylus, whose family and personal honours 
were connected with the glories of Marathon, and 
the heroes of the Persian war, did not sympathise 
with the spirit of aggrandisement by which the 
councils of his country were then actuated, nor 
approve of its policy in tho struggle for tho 
supremacy over Greece. The contemporaries of 
his earlier years, Miltiades, Aristcides, and The- 
mistocles, whose achievements in the service of 
their country were identified with those of himself 
and his family, had been succeeded by Cimon: and 
the aristocratical principles which Aeschylus sup¬ 
ported were gradually being supplanted and over¬ 
borne by the advance of democracy. From all 
this, Aeschylus might have felt that he was 
outliving his principles, and have felt it the more 
keenly, from Cimon, the hero of the day, having 
been one of the judges who awarded the tragic 
prize to Sophocles in preference to himself. (Plut. 
/. c.) On this supposition, Athens could not have 
been an agreeable residence to a person like 
Aeschylus, and therefore he might have been dis¬ 
posed to leave it; but still it is more than probable 
that his defeat by Sophocles materially influenced 
his determinations, and was at any rate the proxi¬ 
mate cause of his removing to Sicily. It has been 
further conjectured that the charge of aa4€tia or 
impiety which was brought against Aeschylus for 
an alleged publication of the mysteries of Ceres 
(Aristot. Eth. iii. 1), but possibly from political 
motives, was in some measure connected with his 
retirement from his native country. If this were 
really the case, it follows, that the play or plays 
which gave the supposed offence to the Athenians, 
must have been published before B. c. 468, and 
therefore that the trilogy of the Oresteia could 
have had no connexion with it. Shortly before 
the arrival of Aeschylus at the court of Hiero, that 
prince had built the town of Aetna, at the bottom 
of the mountain of that name, and on the site of 
the ancient Catana : in connexion with this event, 
Aeschylus is said to have composed his play of the 
Women of Aetna (b. c. 471, or 472), in which he 
predicted and prayed for the prosperity of the 
new city. At the request of Hiero, he also repro¬ 
duced the play of the Persac, with the trilogy of 
which he had been victorious in the dramatic con¬ 
tests at Athens, (b. c. 472.) Now we know that 
the trilogy of the Seven against Thebes was re¬ 
presented soon after the “ Persians: " it follows 
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therefore that the former trilogy must have been 
first represented not later than b.c. 470. (Welcker, 
TrUoyie , p. 520 ; Schol. ad Atistoph. Ran. 1053.) 
Aristeides, who died in b. c. 468, was living at 
the time. (Plut. Arist. 3.) Besides “The Women 
of Aetna," Aeschylus also composed other pieces in 
Sicily, in which are said to have occurred Sicilian 
words and expressions not intelligible to the Athe¬ 
nians. (Athen. ix. p. 402, b.) From the number of 
such words and expressions, which have been 
noticed in tho later extant plays of Aeschylus, it 
lias been inferred that he spent a considerable time 
in Sicily, on this his first visit We must not 
however omit to mention, that, according to some 
accounts, Aeschylus also visited Sicily about B. c. 
488, previous to what we have considered his first 
visit (Bode, Id. iii. p. 215.) Tho occasion of this 
retirement is said to have been the victory gained 
over him by Simonides, to whom the Athenians 
adjudged the prize for the best elegy on those who 
fell at Marathon. This tradition, however, is not 
supported by strong independent testimony, and 
accordingly its truth has been much questioned. 
Suidas indeed states that Aeschylus had visited 
Sicily even before this, when he was only twenty- 
five years of age (b.c. 499), immediately after his 
first contest with Pratinas, on which occasion tho 
crowd of spectators was so great as to cause the 
fall of the wooden planks (fctpia) or temporary 
scaffolding, on which they were accommodated 
with seats. 

In b. c. 467, his friend and patron king Hiero 
died ; and in B. c. 458, it appears that Aeschylus 
was again at Athens from the fact that the trilogy 
of the Oresteia was produced in that year. The 
conjecture of Bockh, that this might have been a 
second representation in the absence of the poet, 
is not supported by any probable reasons, for wo 
have no intimation that ihc Oresteia ever had been 
acted before. (Hermann, Opitsc. ii. p. 137.) In tho 
same or the following year (b. c. 457), Aeschylus 
again visited Sicily for the last time, and the 
reason assigned for this his second or as others 
conceive his fourth visit to this island, is both pro¬ 
bable and sufficient. The fact is, that in his play 
of the Eunienides, the third and last of the three 
plays which made up tho Orcstcan trilogy, Aes¬ 
chylus proved himself a decided supporter of the 
ancient dignities and power of that “ watchful 
guardian " of Athens, the aristocratical court of the 
Arciopagus, in opposition to Pericles and his de¬ 
mocratic! coadjutors. With this trilogy Aeschylus 
was indeed successful ns a poet, but not as a poli¬ 
tician : it did not produce the effects he Imd wished 
and intended, and he found that he had striven 
in vain against the opinions and views of a gene¬ 
ration to which he did not belong. Accordingly it 
has been conjectured that cither from disappoint¬ 
ment or fear of the consequences, or perhaps from 
both these causes, he again quitted Athens, and 
retired once more to Sicily. But another reason, 
which if founded on truth, perhaps operated in 
conjunction with the former, has been assigned for 
his last sojourn in Sicily. This rests on a state¬ 
ment made more or less distinctly by various 
authors, to the effect that Aeschylus was accused 
of impiety before the court of the Arciopagus, and 
that he would have been condemned but for the 
interposition of his brother Ameinias, who had 
distinguished himself at the battle of Salamis. 
(Aelian, V. H. v. 19.) According to some authors 
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this accusation was preferred against him, for 
having in some of his plays either divulged or 
profanely spoken of the mysteries of Ceres. Ac¬ 
cording to others, the charge originated from his 
having introduced on the stage the dread god¬ 
desses, the Eumcnides, which he had done in such 
a way as not only to do violence to popular pre¬ 
judice, but also to excite the greatest alarm among 
the spectators. Now, the Eumenides contains no¬ 
thing which can be considered as a publication of 
the mysteries of Ceres, and therefore we are in¬ 
clined to think that his political enemies availed 
themselves of the unpopularity he had incurred by 
his “ Chorus of Furies," to get up against him a 
charge of impiety, which they supported not only 
by what was objectionable in the Eumcnides, but 
also in other plays not now extant. At any rate, 
from the number of authorities all confirming this 
conclusion, there can be no doubt that towards the 
end of his life Aeschylus incurred the serious dis¬ 
pleasure of a strong party at Athens, and that 
after the exhibition of the Orestean trilogy lie 
retired to Gcla in Sicily, where he died B.c. 456, 
in the 69th year of his age, and three years after 
the representation of the Eumenides. On the 
manner of his death the ancient writers are unani¬ 
mous. (Suidas, s. v. X*\u)in)nv£v.) An eagle, say 
they, mistaking the poet's bald head for a stone, 
let a tortoise fall upon it to break the shell, and 
so fulfilled an oracle, according to which Aeschylus 
was fated to die by a blow from heaven. The 
inhabitants of Gcla shewed their regard for 
his character, by public solemnities in bis honour, 
by erecting a noble monument to him, and inscrib¬ 
ing it with an epitaph written by himself. (Paus. 
i. 14. $4; A then. xiv. 627. d. Vit. Anon.) In it 
Gela is mentioned as the place of his burial, and 
the field of Marathon ns the place of his most 
glorious achievements; but no mention is made of 
his poetry, the only subject of commemoration in 
the later epigrams written ill his honour. At 
Athens also his name and memory were holdcn in 
especial reverence, and the prophecy in which he 
(Athcn. viii. 347, c. f.) is said to have predicted his 
own posthumous fame, when lie was first defeated 
hy Sophocles, was amply fulfilled. His pieces 
were frequently reproduced on the stage; and by 
a special decree of the people, a chorus was pro¬ 
vided at the expense of the state for any one who 
might wish to exhibit his tragedies a second time. 
(Aristoph. A char. 102; Aeschyl. vita.) Hence 
Aristophanes (Ran. 892) makes Aeschylus say of 
himself, that his poetry did not die with him; and 
even after his death, lie may be said to have 
gained many victories over his successors in Attic 
tragedy. (Hermann, Opusc. ii. p. 158.) The plays 
thus exhibited for the first time may either have 
been those which Aeschylus had not produced 
himself, or such as had been represented in Sicily, 
and not at Athens, during his lifetime. The in¬ 
dividuals who exhibited his dramatic remains on 
the Attic stage were his sons Euphorion and Bion: 
the former of whom was, in b. c. 431, victorious 
with a tetralogy over Sophocles and Euripides 
(Argum. Eurip. Med.), and in addition to this is 
said to have gained four victories with dramatic 
pieces of his father's never before represented. 
(Blomfield, ad Argum. Agam. p. 20.) Philoclcs 
also, the son of a sister of Aeschylus, was victo¬ 
rious over the King Oedipus of Sophocles, probably 
with a tragedy of his uncle's. (Argum. Soph. Oed. 
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Tyr.) From and by means of these persons arose 
what was called the Tragic School of Aeschylus, 
which continued for the space of 125 years. 

We have hitherto spoken of Aeschylus as a poet 
only; but it must not be forgotten that lie was also 
highly renowned as a warrior. His first achieve¬ 
ments as a soldier were in the battle of Marathon, 
in which his brother Cynaegeirus and himself so 
highly distinguished themselves, that their exploits 
were commemorated with a descriptive painting in 
the theatre of Athens, which was thought to be 
much older than the statue there erected in honour 
of Aeschylus. (Paus. i. 21. § 2.) The epitaph 
which he wrote on himself, proves that he con¬ 
sidered his share in that battle as the most glo¬ 
rious achievement of his life, though he was 
also engaged at Artcmisium, Salamis, and Pla- 
taca. (Paus. i. 14. § 4.) All his family, indeed, 
were distinguished for bravery. IIis younger 
brother Ameinias (Herod, viii. 84; Diod. xi. 25) 
was noted as having commenced the attack on 
the Persian ships at Salamis, and at Marathon no 
one was so persevcringly brave as Cynaegeirus. 
(Herod. vL 114.) Hence we may not unreason¬ 
ably suppose, that the gratitude of the Athenians 
for such services contributed somewhat to a due 
appreciation of the poet's merits, mid to the tragic 
victory which he gained soon after the battle of 
Marathon (b.c. 484) and before that of Salamis. 
Nor can we wonder at the peculiar vividness and 
spirit with which he portrays the “ pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance 11 of war. as in the Persae, and the 
“ Seven against Thebes," describing its incidents 
and actions as one who had really been an actor 
in scenes such as he paints. 

The style of Aeschylus is bold, energetic, and 
sublime, full of gorgeous imagery, and magnificent 
expressions such ns became the elevated characters 
of his dramas, and the ideas he wished to express. 
(Aristoph. Han. 934.) This sublimity of diction 
was however sometimes carried to an extreme, 
which made his language turgid and inflated, so 
that as Quintilian (x. 1) says of him, “ he is 
grandiloquent to a fault." In the turn of his ex¬ 
pressions, the poetical predominates over the syn¬ 
tactical. He was peculiarly fond of metaphorical 
phrases and strange compounds, and obsolete lan¬ 
guage, so that he was much more epic in his 
language than either Sophocles or Euripides, and 
excelled in displaying strong feelings and impulses, 
and describing the awful and the terrible, rather 
than in exhibiting the workings of the human 
mind under the influence of complicated and various 
motives. But notwithstanding the general eleva¬ 
tion of his style, the subordinate characters in his 
plays, as the watchman in the Agamemnon, and 
the nurse of Orestes in the Chocphoroc, are made 
to use language fitting their station, and less re¬ 
moved from that of common life. 

The characters of Aeschylus, like his diction, 
are sublime and majestic,—they were gods and 
heroes of colossal magnitude, whose imposing aspect 
could be endured by the heroes of Marathon and 
Salamis, but was too awful for the contemplation 
of the next generation, who complained that 
Aeschylus' language was not human. (Aristoph. 
Ran. 1056.) Hence the general impressions pro¬ 
duced by the poetry of Aeschylus were rather of a 
religious than of a moral nature: his personages 
being both in action and suffering, superhuman, 
and therefore not always fitted to teach practical 
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lessons. lift" produces indeed a sort of religious 
awe, and dread of the irresistible power of the 
gods, to which man is represented as being entirely 
subject; but on the other hand humanity often 
appears ns the sport of an irrevocable destiny, or 
the victim of a struggle between superior beings. 
Still Aeschylus sometimes discloses a providential 
order of compensation and retribution, while he 
always teaches the duty of resignation and sub¬ 
mission to the will of the gods, and the futility 
and fatal consequences of all opposition to it. See 
Quarterly Review, No. 112, p. 315. 

With respect to the construction of his plays, 
it has been often remarked, that they have 
little or no plot, and are therefore wanting in 
dramatic interest: this deficiency however may 
strike us more than it otherwise would in conse¬ 
quence of most of his extant plays being only parts, 
or acts of a more complicated drama. Still we 
cannot help being impressed with the belief, that 
he was more capable of sketching a vast outline, 
than of filling up its parts, however bold and 
vigorous are the sketches by which he portrays 
and groups his characters, llis object, indeed, ac¬ 
cording to Aristophanes, in such plays as the 
Pcrsae, and the Seven against Thebes, which arc 
more epical than dramatical, was rather to animate 
his countrymen to deeds of glory and warlike 
achievement, and to inspire them with generous 
and elevated sentiments, by a vivid exhibition of 
noblo deeds and characters, than to charm or 
startle by the incidents of an elaborate plot. (Han. 
1000.) The religious views and tenets of Aes¬ 
chylus, so far ns they appear in his writings, were 
Homeric. Like Ilomer, he represents Zeus as 
the supremo Ruler of the Universe, the source and 
centre of all things. To him all the other divini¬ 
ties arc subject, and from him all their powers and 
authority arc derived. Even Fate itself is some¬ 
times identical with his will, and the result of his 
decrees. He only of all the beings in heaven and 
earth is free to act as he pleases. (Prom. 40.) 

In Philosophical sentiments, there was a tradi¬ 
tion that Aeschylus was a Pythagorean (Cic. Tits. 
Disp. ii. 10) ; but of this his writings do not 
furnish any conclusive proof, though there certainly 
was some similarity between him and Pythagoras 
in the purity and elevation of their sentiments. 

The most correct and lively description of the 
character and dramatic merits of Aeschylus, and of 
the estimation in which he was held by his con¬ 
temporaries and immediate successors, is given by 
Aristophanes in his “Frogs.” lie is there de¬ 
picted as proud and impatient, and his style and 
genius such as we have described it. Aristophanes 
was evidently a very great admirer of him, and 
sympathised in no common degree with his politi¬ 
cal and moral sentiments. He considered Aes¬ 
chylus as without a rival and utterly unapproachable 
as a tragic poet; and represents even Sophocles 
himself as readily yielding to and admitting his 
superior claims to the tragic throne. But few if 
any of the ancient critics seem to have altogether 
coincided with Aristophanes in his estimation of 
Aeschylus, though they give him credit for his 
excellences. Thus Dionysius (Dt Pocl. Vet. ii. 9) 
praises the originality of his ideas and of his ex¬ 
pressions, and the beauty of his imagery, and the 
propriety and dignity of his characters. Longinus 
(15) speaks of his elevated creations and imagery, 
but condemns some of his expressions as harsh and 
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overstrained; and Quintilian (x. I ) expresses 
himself much to the same effect. The expression 
attributed to Sophocles, that Aeschylus did what 
was right without knowing it(Athen. x. p. 428, f.), 
in other words, that he was an unconscious genius, 
working without any knowledge of or regard to 
the artistical laws of his profession, is worthy of 
note. So also is the observation of Schlegcl (Lec¬ 
ture iv.), that “ Generally considered, the tragedies 
of Aeschylus are an example amongst many, that 
in art, as in nature, gigantic productions precede 
those of regulated symmetry, which then dwindle 
away into delicacy and insignificance; and that 
poetry in her first manifestation always approaches 
nearest to the awfulness of religion, whatever shape 
the latter may assume among the various races of 
men.” Aeschylus himself used to say of his 
dramas, that they were fragments of the great 
banquet of Homer’s table. (Athen. viii. p. 347, e.) 
The alterations made by Aeschylus in the compo¬ 
sition and dramatic representation of Tragedy 
were so great, that he was considered by the 
Athenians as the father of it, just ns Homer was 
of Epic poetry and Herodotus of History. (Philostr. 
Vit. Apoll. vi. 11.) As the ancients themselves 
remarked, it was a greater advance from the 

elementary productions of Thespis, Choerilus, and 
Phrynichus, to the stately tragedy of Aeschylus, 

than from the latter to the perfect and refined 
forms of Sophocles. It was the advance from 
infancy if not to maturity, at least to a youthful 
and vigorous manhood. Even the improvements 
and alterations introduced by bis successors were 
the natural results and suggestions of those of 
Aeschylus. The first and principal alteration 
which he made was the introduction of a second 
actor (5c vrfpayuvKrr^ y, Aristot. Poet. 4. § 10'), 
and the consequent formation of the dialogue pro¬ 
perly bo called, and the limitation of the choral 
parts. So great was the effect of this change that 
Aristotle denotes it by saying, that he made the 
dialogue, the principal part of the play (rdi/ 
\6yov TrpvTaywi'Kntiv wapcffKciWo'), instead of 
the choral part, which was now become subsidiary 
and secondary. This innovation was of course 
adopted by bis contemporaries, just as Aeschylus 
himself (e. g. in the ('hocj)lioroe GG5—716) fol¬ 
lowed the example of Sophocles, in subsequently 
introducing a third actor. The characters in his 
plays were sometimes represented by Aeschylus 
himself. (Athcn. i. p. 39.) In the early part of 
his career he was supported by an actor named 
Cleandrus, and afterwards by Mvniscus of Chal- 
chis. (Vita apud Robert, p. 1GJ.) The dialogue 
between the two principal characters in the plays 
of Aeschylus was generally kept up in a strictly 
symmetrical form, each thought or sentiment of 
the two speakers being expressed in one or two 
unbroken lines : c. g. as the dialogue between 
Kratos and Hephaestus at the beginning of the 
Prometheus. In the same way, in the Seven 
against Thebes, Etcoclcs always expresses himself 
in three lines between the reflections of the chorus. 
This arrangement, differing as it docs from the 
forms of ordinary conversation, gives to the dialogue 
of Aeschylus an elevated and stately character, 
which bespeaks the conversation of gods and he¬ 
roes. But the improvements of Aeschylus were 
not limited to the composition of tragedy: he added 
the resources of art in its exhibition. Thus, he is 
said to have availed himself of the skill of Aga- 
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tharcus, who painted for him the first scenes which 
had ever been drawn according to the principles of 
linear perspective. (Vitruv. Praef. lib. vii.) He 
also furnished his actors with more suitable and 
magnificent dresses, with significant and various 
masks, and with the thick-soled cothurnus, to raise 
their statue to the height of heroes. He moreover 
bestowed so much attention on the choral dances, 
that he is said to have invented various figures 
himself, and to have instructed the choristers in 
them without the aid of the regular ballet-masters. 
(Athen. i. p. 21.) So great was Aeschylus’ skill as 
a teacher in this respect, that Tclcstes, one of his 
choristers, was able to express by dance alone the 
various incidents of the play of the Seven against 
Thebes. (Athen. 1. c.) The removal of all deeds 
of bloodshed and murder from the public view, in 
conformity with the rule of Horace ( A.P . 185), 
is also said to have been a practice introduced by 
Aeschylus. (Philos. Vit.Apol. yi. 11.) With him 
also arose the usage of representing at the same 
time a trilogy of plays connected in subject, so that 
each formed one act, as it were, of a great whole, 
which might be compared with some of Shake¬ 
speare’s historical plays. Even before the time of 
Aeschylus, it had been customary to contend for 
the pri/.e of tragedy with three plays exhibited at 
the same time, but*it was reserved for him to shew 
how each of three tragedies might be complete in 
itself, and independent of the rest, and neverthe¬ 
less form a part of a harmonious and connected 
whole. The only example still extant of such a 
trilogy is the Oresteia, as it was called. A Saty- 
rical play commonly followed each tragic trilogy, 
and it is recorded that Aeschylus was no less a 
master of the ludicrous than of the serious drama. 
(Pnus. ii. 13. § 5.) 

Aeschylus is said to have written seventy trage¬ 
dies. Of these only seven arc extant, namely, the 
“Persians,” the “Seven against Thebes,” the 
“Suppliants,” the “Prometheus,” the “Agamem¬ 
non,” the “Chocphoroc,” and “ Eumenitles;” the 
last three forming, as already remarked, the trilogy 
of the “Oresteia.” The “Persians” was acted in 
b. c. 472, and the “Seven against Thebes” a year 
afterwards. The “Oresteia” was represented in 
B.c. 458 ; the “Suppliants” and the “Prometheus” 
were brought out some time between the “Seven 
against Thebes” and the “Oresteia.” It has been 
supposed from some allusions in the “Suppliants,” 
that this play was acted in b. c. 461, when Athens 
was allied with Argos. 

The first edition of Aeschylus was printed at 
Venice, 1518, 8vo.; but parts of the Agamemnon 
and the Chocphoroc are not printed in this edition, 
and those which are given, are made up into one 
play. Of the subsequent editions the best was by 
Stanley, Lond. 1663, fo. with the Scholia and a 
commentary, rcedited by Butler. The best recent 
editions are by Wcllauer, Lips. 1823, W. Dindorf, 
Lips. 1827, and Scholcficld, Camb. 1830. There 
are numerous editions of various plays, of which 
those most worthy of mention are by Blomfield, 
Muller, Klausen, and Peile. The principal Eng¬ 
lish translations are by Potter, Harford, and Mcd- 
win. (Petersen, De Aeschyli Vita et Fabulis , 
Havnine, 1814; Welcker, Die Aeschyl. Triloyie 
Prometheus , Darmstadt, 1824, Nachlrag zur 7'ra- 
loffte, Frankf. 1826, and Die Griech. Tragodien , 
Bonn, 1840; Klausen, Theologumcna Aeschyli 
Tragici , BeroL 1820.) [R. W.] 
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AE'SCHYLUS (A«VxvAos), of Alexandria, 
an epic poet, who must have lived previous to the 
end of the second century of our aera, and whom 
Athenaeus rails a well-informed man. One of his 
poems bore the title “ Amphitryon,” and another 
“ Messcniaca.” A fragment of the former is pre¬ 
served in Athenaeus. (xiii. p.599.) According 
to Zenobius (v. 85), lie had also written a work on 
proverbs. (Flcpi Uapoinuav ; compare Schneidewin, 
Praefut. Paroemiogr. p. xi.) [L. S.] 

AE'SCHYLUS of Cnidus, a contemporary of 
Cicero, and one of the most celebrated rhetoricians 
in Asia Minor. (Cic. Brut. 91, 95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS (AiVxuAos), of Rhodes, was 
appointed by Alexander the Great one of the in¬ 
spectors of the governors of that country after its 
conquest in B.c. 332. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 6 ; comp. 
Curt. iv. 8.) He is not spoken of again till B. c. 
319, when lie is mentioned as conveying in four 
ships six hundred talents of silver from Cilicia to 
Macedonia, which were detained at Ephesus by 
Antigonus, in order to pay his foreign mercenaries. 
(Diod. xviii. 52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS ('AouX-ombs), the god of the 
medical art. In the Homeric poems Aesculapius 
doc9 not appear to be considered as a divinity, but 

merely na a human being, which is indicated by 
the adjective dgv/xuu 9 which is never given to a 
god. No allusion is made to his descent, and ho 
is merely mentioned as the Cnvy-uu, and the 
father of Machaon and Podaleirius. (II. ii. 731, 
iv. 194, xi. 518.) From the fact that Ilomer ( Od . 
iv. 232) calls all those who practise the healing 
art descendants of Paceon, and that Podaleirius 
.and Machaon arc called the sons of Aesculapius, 
it has been inferred, that Aesculapius and Paceon 
arc the same being, and consequently a divinity. 
But wherever Homer mentions the healing god, it 
is always Paceon, and never Aesculapius; and as 
in the poet’s opinion all physicians were descended 
from Paceon, he probably considered Aesculapius 
in the same light. This supposition is corroborated 
by the fact, that in later times Paceon was identi¬ 
fied with Apollo, and that Aesculapius is uni¬ 
versally described as a descendant of Apollo. The 
two sons of Aesculapius in the Iliad, were the 
physicians in the Greek army, and are described 
ns ruling over Tricca, Ithome, and Occhalia. (/ 1. 
ii. 729.) According to Eustathius (ad Horn. p. 
330), Lapithes was a son of Apollo and Stilbc, and 
Aesculapius was a descendant of Lapithes. This 
tradition seems to be based on the same ground¬ 
work as the more common one, that Aesculapius 
was a son of Apollo and Coronis, the daughter of 
Phlegyas, who is a descendant of Lapithes. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 3; Pind. Pyth. iii. 14, with 
the Schol.) 

The common story then goes on ns follows. 
When Coronis was with child by Apollo, she 
became enamoured with Ischys, an Arcadian, 
and Apollo informed of this by a raven, which 
he had set to watch her, or, according to Pindar, 
by his own prophetic powers, sent his sister 
Artemis to kill Coronis. Artemis accordingly de¬ 
stroyed Coronis in her own house at Lacercia in 
Thessaly, on the shore of lake Baebia. (Comp. 
Horn. Hymn. 27. 3.) According to Ovid (Met. ii. 
605, &c.) and Ilyginus (Poet. Astr. ii. 40), it was 
Apollo himself who killed Coronis and Ischys. 
VV hen the body of Coronis was to be burnt, Apollo, 
or, according to others (Paus. ii. 26. § 5), Hermes, 
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saved the child (Aesculapius) from the flames, and 
carried it to Cheiron, who instructed the boy in 
the art of healing and in hunting. (Pind. Pyth. 
iii. 1, &c.; Apollod. iii. 10. § 3 ; Paus. /. c.) Ac¬ 
cording to other traditions Aesculapius was bom 
at Tricca in Thessaly (Strab. xiv. p. 647), and 
others again related that Coronis gave birth to him 
during an expedition of her father Phlegyas into 
Peloponnesus, in the territory of Epidaurus, and 
that she exposed him on mount Tittheion, which 
was before called Myrtion. Here he was fed by a 
goat and watched by a dog, until at last he was 
found by Aresthanns, a shepherd, who saw the boy 
surrounded by a lustre like that of lightning. 
(Sec a different account in Paus. viii. 25. § 6.) 
From this dazzling splendour, or from his having 
been rescued from the flames, he was called by the 
Dorians aiy\ajp. The truth of the tradition that 
Aesculapius was born in the territory of Epi¬ 
daurus, and was not the son of Arsinoe, daughter 
of Leucippus and bom in Messenia, was attest¬ 
ed by an oracle which was consulted to decide the 
question. (Paus. ii. 26. § 6, iv. 3. § 2; Cic. De 
AW. Dear. iii. 22, where three different Aescula¬ 
piuses are made out of the different local traditions 
about him.) After Aesculapius had grown up, 
reports spread over all countries, that he not only 
cured all the sick, but called the dead to life again. 
About the manner in which he acquired this latter 
power, there were two traditions in ancient times. 
According to the one (Apollod. /.<?.), he had re¬ 
ceived from Athena the blood which had flowed 
from the veins of Gorgo, and the blood which had 
flowed from the veins of the light side of her body 
possessed the power of restoring the dead to life. 
According to the other tradition, Aesculapius on 
one occasion was shut up in the house of Glaucus, 
whom he was to cure, and while he was standing 
absorbed in thought, there came a serpent which 
twined round the staff, and which he killed. 
Another serpent then came carrying in its mouth 
a herb with which it recalled to life the one that 
bad been killed, and Aesculapius henceforth made 
use of the same herb with the same effect upon 
men. (Uygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 14.) Several per¬ 
sons, whom Aesculapius was believed to have re¬ 
stored to life, are mentioned by the Scholiast on 
Pindar ( Pyth . iii. 96) and by Apollodorus. (/. c .) 
When he was exercising this art upon Glaucus, 
Zeus killed Aesculapius with a flash of lightning, 
as he feared lest men might gradually contrive to 
escape death altogether (Apollod. iii. 10. § 4), or, 
according to others, because Pluto had complained 
of Aesculapius diminishing the number of the dead 
too much. (Diod. iv. 71; comp. Schol. ad Pind. 
Pyth. iii. 102.) But, on the request of Apollo, 
Zeus placed Aesculapius among the stars. (Hygin. 
Poet. Astr. ii. 14.) Aesculapius is also said to 
have taken part in the expedition of the Argonauts 
and in the Caiydonian hunt. He was married to 
Epione, and besides the two sons spoken of by 
Ilomer, we also find mention of the following chil¬ 
dren of his: Janiscus, Alexenor, Aratus, Hygicia, 
Aegle, Iaso, and Panaceia (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. 
iii. 14 ; Paus. ii. 10. § 3, i. 34. § 2), most of whom 
are only personifications of the powers ascribed to 
their father. 

These are the legends about one of the most in¬ 
teresting and important divinities of antiquity. 
Various hypotheses have been brought forward to 
explain the origin of his worship in Greece; and, 
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while some consider Aesculapius to have been 
originally a real personage, whom tradition had 
connected with various marvellous stories, others 
have explained all the legends about him as mere 
personifications of certain ideas. The serpent, the 
perpetual symbol of Aesculapius, has given rise to 
the opinion, that the worship was derived from 
Egypt, and that Aesculapius was identical with 
the serpent Cnuph worshipped in Egypt, or with 
the Phoenician Esmun. (Euseb. Pruep. Evany. 

i. 10 ; comp. Paus. vii. 23. § 6.) But it does not 
seem necessary to have recourse to foreign countries 
in order to explain the worship of this god. His 
story is undoubtedly a combination of real events 
with the results of thoughts or ideas, which, as in 
so many instances in Greek mythology, are, like 
the former, considered ns facts. The kernel, out 
of which the whole myth has grown, is perhaps 
the account we read in Ilomer; but gradually the 
sphere in which Aesculapius acted was so extend¬ 
ed, that he became the representative or the per¬ 
sonification of the healing powers of nature, which 
are naturally enough described as the son (the 
effects) of Helios,—Apollo, or the Sun. 

Aesculapius was worshipped all over Greece, 
and many towns, as we have seen, claimed the 
honour of his birth. His temples were usually 
built in healthy places on hills outside the town, 
and near wells which were believed to have 
healing powers. These temples were not only 
places of worship, but were frequented by great 
numbers of sick persons nnd may therefore bo 
compared to modern hospitals. (Plut Quacst. Horn. 
p. 286, r>.) The principal scat of his worship in 
Greece was Epidaurus, where he had a temple sur¬ 
rounded with an extensive grove, within which no 
one was allowed to die, and no woman to give birth 
to a child. His sanctuary contained a magnificent 
statue of ivory and gold, the workofThrasymcdes, 
in which he was represented as a handsome and 
manly figure, resembling that of Zeus. (Paus. ii. 
26 and 27.) lie was seated on a throne, holding 
in one hand a staff, and with the other resting 
upon the head of a dragon (serpent), and by his 
side lay a dog. (Paus. ii. 27. § ’2.) Serpents 
were everywhere connected with the worship of 
Aesculapius, probably because they were a symbol 
of prudence and renovation, and were believed to 
have the power of discovering herbs of wondrous 
powers, as is indicated in the story about Aescula¬ 
pius and the serpents in the house of Glaucus. 
Serpents were further believed to be guardians of 
wells with salutary powers. For these reasons a 
peculiar kind of tame serpents, in which Epidaurus 
abounded, were not only kept in his temple (Paus. 

ii. 28. § 1), but the god himself frequently ap-. 
pcjircd in the form of a serpent. (Paus. iii. 23. 
§ 4; Val. Max. i. 8. § 2 ; Liv. Ejnt. 11 ; compare 
the account of Alexander Pseudomantis in Lucian.) 
Besides the temple of Epidaurus, whence the wor¬ 
ship of the god was transplanted to various other 
parts of the ancient world, we may mention those 
of Tricca (Strab. ix. p. 437), Celaenae (xiii. p. 603), 
between J)yme and Patrac (viii. p. 386), near 
Cyllcne (viii. p. 337), in the island of Cos (xiii. 
p. 657 ; Paus. iii. 23. § 4), at Gerenia (Strab. viii. 
p. 360), r.car Caus in Arcadia (Steph. Byz. s. t>.), 
at Sicyon (Paus. ii. 10. § 2), at Athens (i. 21. § 7), 
near Patrae (vii. 21. § 6), at Titane in the terri¬ 
tory of Sicyon (vii. 23. § 6), at Thelpusa (viii. 25. 
§ 3), in Messene (iv. 31. § 8), at Phlius (ii. 13. 
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§ 3), Argos (ii. 23. § 4), Acgiura (ii. 23. § 5), dae, and we still possess the oath which every one 
Pellenc (vii. 27. § 5), Asopns (iii. 22. § 7), was obliged to take when he was put in possession 
Pergamum (iii. 26. § 7), Lebene ill Crete, of the medical secrets. (Galen, A not. ii. p. 128; 
Smyrna, Balagrae (ii. 26. § 7), Arabracia (Liv. Aristid. OraL i. p. 60; comp. K. Sprengel, Gesch. 
xxxviii. 5), at Rome and other places. At Rome der Median, vol. i.) [L. S.] 

the worship of Aesculapius was introduced from AESERNI'NUS. [Mabcelll'S.] 

Epidaurus at the command of the Delphic oracle AE'SION (A Moor), an Athenian orator, was a 
or of the Sibylline books, in B. c. 293, for the contemporary of Demosthenes, with whom he was 
purpose of averting a pestilence. Respecting the educated. (Suidas, s. v. A npooO^urjs.) To what 
miraculous manner in which this was effected see party he belonged during the Macedonian time is 
Valerius Maximus (i. 0. $2), and Ovid. (Met. uncertain. When he was asked what he thought 
xv. 620, &c.; comp. Niebuhr, Hist, of Home , of tlio orators of his time, he said, that when he 
iii. p. 408, &c.; Liv. x. 47, xxix. 11; Suet, heard the other orators, he admired their beautiful 
Claud. 25.) and sublime conversations with the people, but 

The sick, who visited the temples of Aescula- that the speeches of Demosthenes, when read, cx- 
pius, had usually to spend one or more nights in celled all others by their skilful construction and 
his sanctuary (KaOtvSeiv, incubate , Paus. ii. 27 their power. (Hermippus, ap. Pint. Dcm. 10.) 
§ 2), during which they observed certain rules Aristotle (Rhct. iii. 10) mentions a beautiful ex- 
prescribed by the priests. The god then usually pression of Acsion. (L. S.J 

revealed the remedies for the disease in a dream. AESON (Afirajv), a son of Cretheus, the founder 
(Aristoph. PluL 662, &c.; Cic. De Div. ii. 59; of lolcus, and of Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus. 
Philostr. Vita Apollon, i. 7 ; Jambl. Dc Myst. iii. He was excluded by his step-brother Pelias from 
2.) It was in allusion to this incubatio that many his share in the kingdom of Thessaly. He was 
temples of Aesculapius contained statues repre- father of Jason and Promachus, but the name 
tenting Sleep and Dream. (Paus. ii. 10. § 2.) of his wife is differently stated, as Polymede, 
Those whom the god cured of their disease offered Alcimcde, Amphinome, Polyphemo, Polymelc, 
a sncrifico to him, generally a cock (Plat. Phaed. Arne, and Scnrphc. (Apollod. i. 9. § 11 and § 16 ; 
p. 118) or a goat (Paus. x. 32. § 8 ; Serv. ad Viry. Horn. Od. xi. 258 ; Tzetz. adLycophr. 872 ; Diod. 
Ceory. ii. 380), and hung up in his temple a iv. 50 ; Schol. ad Apollon, i. 45 ; Schol. ad 11out . 
tablet recording the name of the sick, the disease, Od. xii. 70.) Pelias endeavoured to secure the 
and the manner in which tho cure had been throne to himself by sending Jason awnv with the 
effected. The temples of Epidaurus, Tricca, and Argonauts, hut when one day he was surprised 
Cos, were full of such votive tablets, and several of and frightened by the news of the return of tho 
them are still extant. (Paus. ii. 27. § 3; Strab. Argonauts, he attempted to get rid of Acson by 
viii. p. 374 ; comp. Did. of Ant. p. 673.) Re- force, but the latter put an end to his own life, 
spccting the festivals celebrated in honour of Acs- (Apollod. i. .9. § 27.) According to an account in 
culapius see Did. of Ant. p. 103, &c. The various Diodorus (iv. 50), Pelias compelled Acson to kill 
surnames given to the god partly describe him ns himself by drinking ox’s blood, for he had received 
the healing or saving god, and arc partly derived intelligence that Jason nncl his companions had 
from the places in which he was worshipped, perished in their expedition. According to Ovid 
Some of his statues arc described by Pausnnias. {Met. vii. 163, 250, &c.), Acson survived tho 
(ii. 10. § 3, x. 32. § 8.) Resides the attributes return of the Argonauts, and was made }’oung 
mentioned in the description of his statue at Epi- again by Medeia. Jason ns the son of Aeson is 
daurus, he is sometimes represented holding in one called Acsonides. (Orph. Ary. 55.) [L. S.] 

hand a phial, and in tho other a staff; sometimes AESO'NIDES. [ Aeson.J 
also a boy is represented standing by his side, who AESO'PUS (Auram-os), a writer of Fables, a 
is the genius of recovery, and is called Telesphorus, species of composition which 1ms been defined 
Euamcrion, or Accsius. (Paus. ii. 11. §7.) We “analogical narratives, intended to convey somo 
still possess a considerable number of marble moral lesson, in which irrational animals or objects 
statues and busts of Aesculapius, as well as many are introduced as speaking.” (Philoloy. Museum, i. 
representations on coins and gems. (Bbttiger, p. 280.) Of his works nono are extant, and of 
Amalthca , i. p.282; ii. p. 361 ; Hirt. Mythol. his life scarcely anything is known. He appears 
Dtlderb. i. p. 84 ; Muller, Ilandb. der Archaol. to have lived about b.c. 570, for Herodotus (ii. 134) 
p. 597, &c. 710.) mentions a woman named Rhodopis as a fellow- 

There were in antiquity two works which went slave of Aesop’s, and says that she lived in the 
under the name of Aesculapius, which, however, time of Amasis king of Egypt, who began to reign 
were no more genuine than the works ascribed to u. c. 569. Plutarch makes him contemporary with 
Orpheus. (Fabricius, Bibl. Grace, i. p. 55, See.) Solon (Sept. Sap. Cotw. p. 152, c.), and Laertius 
The descendants of Aesculapius were called by (i. 72) says, that he flourished about the 52th 
the patronymic name Asdepiadue. (' AaKAritridSai.) Olympiad. The only apparent authority against 
Those writers, who consider Aesculapius as a real this date is that of Suidas (s. v. A Uujros ); but 
personage, must regard the Asclcpiadac as his real the passage is plainly corrupt, and if we adopt the 
descendants, to whom ho transmitted his medical correction of Clinton, it gives about b. c. 620 for 
knowledge, and whose principal seats were Cos the date of his birth; his death is placed B. c. 564, 
and Cnidus. (Plat, dc Re Pull. iii. p. 405, &c.) but may have occurred a little later. (See Clinton, 
But the Asclepiadac were also regarded ns an Fast. IIcll. vol. i. pp. 213, 237, 239.) 
order or caste of priests, and for a long period Suidas tells us that Samos, Sardis, Mesernbria 
the practice of medicine was intimately connected in Thrace, and Coticeum in Phrygia dispute the 
with religion. The knowledge of medicine was honour of having given him birth. We are told 
regarded as a sacred secret, which was transmitted that he was originally a slave, and the reason of 
from father to son in the families of the Asclepia- | his first writing fables is given by Phaedrus. (iii. 
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Prolog. 33, &c.) Among his masters were two . 
Samians, Xanthus and ladmon, from the latter of 
whom he received his freedom. Upon this he 
visited Croesus (where we are told that he re¬ 
proved Solon for discourtesy to the king), and 
afterwards Peisistratus at Athens. Plutarch ( de 
sera Num. Vital, p. 556) tells us, that he was sent 
to Delphi by Croesus, to distribute among the 
citizens four minac a piece. But in consequence 
of some dispute arising on the subject, he relused 
to give any money at all, upon which the enraged 
Delphians threw him from a precipice. Plagues 
were sent upon them from the gods for the offence, 
and they proclaimed their willingness to give a 
compensation for his death to any one who could 
claim it. At length ladmon, the grandson of his 
old master, received the compensation, since no 
nearer connexion could be found. (Herod, ii. 134.) 

There seems no reason to doubt this story about 
the compensation, and we have now stated all the 
circumstances of Aesop’s life which rest on any au¬ 
thority. But there are a vast variety of anecdotes 
and adventures in which he bears the principal part, 
in a life of him prefixed to a book of Fables purport¬ 
ing to be his, and collected by Maximus Planudcs, 
a monk of the 14th century. This life repre¬ 
sents Aesop as a perfect monster of ugliness and 
deformity; a notion for which there is no authority 
whatever. For ho is mentioned in passages of 
classical authors, where an allusion to such per¬ 
sonal peculiarities would have been most natural, 
without the slightest trace of any such allusion, 
lie appears for instance in Plutarch’s Convivium, 
where though there .ire many jokes on his former 
condition as a slave, there are none on his ap¬ 
pearance, and wo need not imagine that the an¬ 
cients would be restrained from such jokes by any 
feelings of delicacy, since the nose of Socrates 
furnishes ample mutter for raillery in the Sympo¬ 
sium of Plato. Besides, the Athenians caused 
Lysippus to erect a statue in his honour, which 
had it been sculptured in accordance with the 
above description, would have been the reverse of 
ornamental. 

The notices however which wc possess of Aesop 
are so scattered and of such doubtful authority, 
that there have not been wanting persons to deny 
his existence altogether. 44 In poetical philosophy,” 
6ays Vico in Iris Scicnza Nuora , 44 Aesop will be 
found not to be any particular and actually exist¬ 
ing man, but the abstraction of a class of men, or 
a poetical character representative of the companions 
and attendants of the heroes, such ns certainly 
existed in the time of the seven Sages of Greece.” 
This however is an excess of scepticism into which 
it would be most unreasonable to plunge: whether 
Aesop left any written works at all, is a question 
which affords considerable room for doubt, and to 
which Bentley inclines to give a negative. Thus 
Aristophanes ( Vesp. 1259) represents Philocleon as 
learning his Fables in conucrsalion and not out of a 
book, and Socrates who turned them into poetry 
versified those that “he knew, and could most 
readily remember.” (Plat. Phaed. p. 61, b; Bent- 
Icy, Dissertation on the Fables of Aeso]> 9 p. 136.) 

Ho\ve\cr this may be, it is certain that fables, 
bearing Aesop's name, were popular at Athens in 
its most intellectual age. We find them frequently 
noticed by Aristophanes. One of the pleasures of 
a dicast ( Vesp. 566) was, that among the candi¬ 
dates for his protection and vote some endeavoured 
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to win his favour l>y repeating to him fables, and 
some Aiauirov rt yeKoiov. Two specimens of 
these y4\oia or drolleries may be read in the 
Vespae , 1401, &c., and in the Aves , 651, &c. The 
latter however is said by the Scholiast to be the 
composition of Archilochus, and it is probable that 
many anecdotes and jests were attributed to 
Aesop, as the most popular of all authors of the 
kind, which really were not Iris. This is favour¬ 
able to Bentley’s theory, that his fables were not 
collected in a written form, which also derives 
additional probability from the fact that there is a 
variation in the manner in which ancient authors 
quote Aesop, even though they arc manifestly 
referring to the same fable. Thus Aristotle (De 
Part.Amm. iii. 2) cites from him a complaint of 
Momus, 44 that the bull’s horns were not placed 
about his shoulders, where he might make the 
strongest push, but in the tcndcrcst part, his 
head,” whilst Lucian (Niyr. 32) makes the fault 
to be 44 that his horns were not placed straight 
before his eyes.” A written collection would liavo 
prevented such a diversity. 

Besides the drolleries above mentioned, there 
were probably fables of a graver description, since, 
as wc have seen, Socrates condescended to turn 
them into verse, of which a specimen lias been 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius. Again, Plato, 
though he excluded Homer’s poems from Iris 
imaginary' Republic, praises the writings of Aesop. 
By him they arc called nvOoi (Phaed. pp. 60, 61), 
though an able writer in the Philological Museum 
(i. p. 281) thinks that the more ancient name for 
such fictions was alvos y a word explained by 
Buttmnnn (Leailoyus y p. 60, Eng. trnnsl.), “ a 
speech full of meaning, or cunningly imagined” 
(Horn. Od. xiv. 508), whence Ulysses is called 
iro\vaivos in reference to the particular sort of 
speeches which mark his character. In Hesiod 
(Op. cl Dies, 200), it has passed into the sense of 
a moral fable. The ahoi or pvdot of Aesop were 
certainly in prose:—they arc called by Aristo¬ 
phanes \6yot 9 and their author (Herod, ii. 1341 is 
Afoumos 6 Aoytfrrotos, \6yos being the peculiar 
word for Prose, as ttrrj was for verse, and includ¬ 
ing both fable and history, though afterwards 
restricted to orator)-, when that became a separate 
branch of composition. 

Following the example of Socrates, Demetrius 
Phalereus (»*. c. 320) turned Aesop's fables into 
poetry, and collected them into a book \ and after 
him an author, whose name is unknown, pub¬ 
lished them in Elegiacs, of which some fragments 
arc preserved by Suidas. But the only Greek 
versifier of Aesop, of whose writings any whole 
fables are preserved is Babrius, an author of no 
mean powers, and who may well take his place 
amongst Fabulists with Phaedrus and La Fon¬ 
taine. His version is in Choliambics, i. c. lame , 
ludliny iambics (x^Aos, 1ay.§os) 9 verses which fol¬ 
low in all respects the laws of the lambic Tri¬ 
meter till the sixth foot, which is either a spondee 
or trochee, the fifth being properly an iambus. 
This version was made a little before the age of 
Augustus, and consisted of ten Books, of which a 
few scattered fables only are preserved. Of the 
Latin writers of Aesopean fables, Phaedrus is the 
most celebrated. 

The fables now extant in prose, bearing the name 
of Aesop, are unquestionably spurious. Of these 
there are three principal collections, the one con- 
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taining 136 fables, published first a. d. 1610, from 
MSS. at Heidelberg. This is so clumsy a forgery, 
that it mentions the orator Demades, who lived *200 
years after Aesop, and contains a whole sentence 
from the book of Job (yvfirol yap ijX6opev oi 
7rai/T€y, yvpuol oZi/ dneXeutropeda). Some of the 
passages Bentley has shewn to be fragments of 
Choliambic verses, and has made it tolerably cer¬ 
tain that they were stolen from Babrius. The 
other collection was made by the above mentioned 
monk of Constantinople, Maximus Planudes. 
These contain at least one I-Iebraisni (Powv iv rij 
Kapdta : compare e. g. Ecclcs. xi. 1, tlirov iv tt} 
KapSla /too), and among them are words entirely 
modern, as /3ou raAis a bivd, fiovvcvpov a beast, and 
also traces of the Choliambics of Babrius. The 
third collection was found in a MS. at Florence, 
and published in 1009. Its date is about a cen¬ 
tury before the time of Planudes, and it contains 
the life which was prefixed to his collection, and 
commonly supposed to be his own. 

Bentley's dissertation on Aosop is appended to 
those on Phalaris. The genuineness of the existing 
forgeries was stoutly maintained by his Oxford 
antagonists (Preface to Aesopicarum Fahilamm 
Delectus , Oxford 16*28); but there is no one in our 
day who disputes his decision. 

It remains to notice briefly the theory which 
assigns to Aesop's fables an oriental origin. Among 
the writers of Arabia, one of the most famous is 
Lukman, whom some traditions make contempo¬ 
rary with David, others the son of a sister or 
aunt of Job, while again he has been represented 
as an ancient king or chief of the tribe of Ad. 
“ Lukman's wisdom” is proverbial among the 
Arabs, and joined with Joseph's beauty and 
David's melody. [Sec the Thousand and One 
Nights (Lane's translation), Story of Prince 
Kamer-cz-Zeman and Princess Budoor, and Note 
59 to chapter x.] The Persian accounts of this 
Lukman represent him as an ugly black slave, and 
it seems probable that the author of the Life en¬ 
grafted this and other circumstances in the Oriental 
traditions of Lukman upon the classical tales re¬ 
specting Aesop. The fables ascribed to Aesop have 
in many respects an eastern character, alluding to 
Asiatic customs, and introducing panthers, pea¬ 
cocks, and monkeys among their dramatis personae 
All this makes it likely that the fables attri¬ 
buted both to Lukman and Aesop arc derived from 
the same Indo-Persian source. 

The principal editions of Aesop's Fables are, 
1. The collection formed by Planudes with a 
Latin translation, published at Milan by Buono 
Accorso at the end of the 15th century. 2. An¬ 
other edition of the same collection, with some 
additional fables from a MS. in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi at Paris, by Robert Stephanus, 1546. 
3. The edition of Novelet, 1610, which added to 
these the Heidelberg collection, published at Frank¬ 
fort on the Main. These have been followed by 
editions of all or some of the Fables, by Hudson at 
Oxford (1718), Hauptmann at Leipzig (1741), 
Ileusinger at Leipzig (1756), Erncsti at the 
same place (1781), and G. H. Schaefer again at 
Leipzig (1810, 1818, 1820). Francesco de Furia 
added to the above the new fables from the Flo¬ 
rentine MS., and his edition was reprinted by 
Corey at Paris (1810). All the fables have been 
put together and published, 231 in number, by J. 
G. Schneider, at Breslau, in 1810. [G. E. L. C.] 
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AESO'PUS, a Greek historian, who wrote a 
life of Alexander the Great. The original is lost, 
but there is a Latin translation of it by Julius 
Valerius [Valerius], of which Franciscus Juretus 
had, he says (ad Symmuch. Ep. x. 54), a manu¬ 
script. It was first published, however, by A. Mai 
from a MS. in the Ambrosian library, Milan, 1817, 
4to., reprinted Frankfort, 1818, 8vo. The title is 
“ Itinerarium ad Constantinum Augustum, etc. : 
accedunt Julii Vnlerii Res gestae Alexandri Macc- 
donis," etc. The time when Aesopus lived is un¬ 
certain, and even his existence has been doubted. 
(Barth, Advcrsar. ii. 10.) Mai, in the preface to 
his edition, contended that the work was written 
before 389, a. n., because the temple of Scrapis at 
Alexandria, which was destroyed by order of 
Theodosius, is spoken of in the translation (Jul. 
Valer. i. 31) as still standing. But serious objec¬ 
tions to this inference have been raised by Letronno 
(Jojirn. des Savatis, 1818, p. 617), who refers it 
to the seventh or eighth century, which the weight 
of internal evidence would rather point to. The 
book is full of the most extravagant stories and 
glaring mistakes, and is a work of no credit. [A. A.] 

AESO'PUS, CLAU'DIUS or CLO'DIUS, the 

moat celebrated tragic actor at Rome in the Cice¬ 
ronian period, probably a frecdinan of the Clodia 
gens. Horace (Ep. ii. 1. 82) and other authors 
put him on a level with Roscius. (Pronto, p. 
44, ed. Niebuhr.) Each was preeminent in his 
own department; Roscius in comedy, being, with 
respect to action and delivery ( pronun tiatiu), more 
rapid ( oitatior , Quintil. Inst. Or. xi. 3. §111); Ao- 
sopus in tragedy, being more weighty (</iuvior f 
Quintil. Lc.). Aesopus took great pains to perfect 
himself in his art by various methods. He dili¬ 
gently studied the exhibition of character in real 
life; and when any important trial was going on, 
especially, for example, when Hortensius was to 
plead, he was constantly in attendance, that he 
might watch and be able to represent the more 
truthfully the feelings which were actually dis¬ 
played on such occasions. (Val. Max. viii. 10. § *2.) 
He never, it is said, put on the mask for the cha¬ 
racter he had to perform in, without first looking 
at it attentively from a distance for some time, 
that so in performing he might preserve his voice 
and action in perfect keeping with the appearance 

he would have. (Fronto, de Eloq. o. 1, p. 37.) 
Perhaps this anecdote may confirm the opinion 
(Diet, of Ant. s.v. Pcisona), that masks had only 
lately been introduced in the regular drama at 
Rome, and were not always used even for leading 
characters; for, according to Cicero (de Div. i. 37), 
Aesopus excelled in power of face und fire of eu- 
pression (tantum ardorem vulttinm atijue motuum), 
which of course would not have been visible if 
he had performed only with a mask. From the 
whole passage in Cicero and from the anec¬ 
dotes recorded of him, his acting would seem to 
have been characterised chiefly by strong emphasis 
and vehemence. On the whole, Cicero calls him 
summits arti/ca, and says he was fitted to act a 
leading part no less in real life than on the stage. 
(Pro Seat. 56.) It does not appear that he ever 
performed in comedy. Valerius Maximus (viii. 
10. § 2) calls Aesopus and Roscius both “ludicrao 
artis peritissimos vires,’’ but this may merely de¬ 
note the theatrical art in general, including tragedy 
as well as comedy. (Comp, ludicrae tibiae , Plin. H. 
JV.xvi. 36.) Fronto calls him (p.87) TrayicusAe~ 
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sopris. From Cicero’s remark, however, (de Of. 

i. 114), it would seem that the character of Ajax 
was rather too trap 4 ..; for him. (Comp. Tusc. Quaest. 

ii. 17, iv. 25.) 

Like Roscius, Aesopus enjoyed the intimacy of 
the great actor, who calls him noster Acsojms (ad 
Fam. vii. 1), noster famUiaris (ad Qn. Frat. i. 2, 
4); and they seem to have sought, from one an¬ 
other's society, improvement, each in his re¬ 
spective art. During his exile, Cicero received 
many valuable marks of Aesopus’s friendship. On 
one occasion, in particular, having to perform the 
part of Telamon, banished from his country, in one 
of Accius’s plays, the tragedian, by his manner and 
skilful emphasis, and an occasional change of a 
word, added to the evident reality of his feelings 
and succeeded in leading the audience to apply the 
whole to the case of Cicero, and so did him more 
essential service than any direct defence of himself 
could have done. The whole house applauded. 

(Pro Scat. 56.) On another occasion, instead of 
“ Bruins qui libertatem civium stabi live rat,” he 
substituted 7V/iw.«, and the audience gave utter¬ 
ance to their enthusiasm by encoring the passage 
“a thousand times” (millies revooitum c*7, Fro 
Seal, 50). The time of his death or his age can¬ 
not 1 fixed with certainty ; hut at the dedication 

of the theatre of Poropey (a c. 55), he would seem 
to have been elderly, for he was understood previ¬ 
ously to have retired from the stage, and wc do 
not hear of his being particularly delicate: yet, 
from the passage, ill-health or age would appear to 
have been the reason of his retiring. On that oc¬ 
casion, however, in honour of the festival, lie ap¬ 
peared ngain; but just as he was coming to one 
of the most emphatic parts, the beginning of an 
oath. Si scion* fidlo , etc., his voice failed him, and 
lie could not go through with the speech. He was 
evidently unable to proceed, so that any one 
would readily have excused him: a thing which, 
ns the passage in Cicero implies (ad Fam. vii. 1), 
n Roman audience would not do for ordinary per¬ 
formers. Aesopus, though far from frugal (Piin. 
If. A r . x. 72), realized, like Roscius, an immense 
fortune by his profession. lie left about 200,000 
sesterces to his son Clodius, who proved a foolish 
spendthrift. (VaL Max. ix. 1. §2.) It is said, for 
instance, that he dissolved in vinegar and drank a 
pearl wortli about i.8000, which lie took from the 
ear-ring of Caccilia Metclla (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 239 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 1. § 2; Macrob. Sat. ii. 10; Piin. 
//. N. ix. 59), a favourite feat of the extra¬ 
vagant monomania in Rome. (Compare Suet. 
Calif/. 37; Macrob. Sat. ii. 13.) The connexion 
of Cicero’s son-in-law Dolnbella with the same 
lady no doubt increased the distress which Cicero 
felt at the dissolute proceedings of the son of his 
old friend. (Ad Alt. xi. 13.) [A. A.] 

AESYMNE'TES (Aiov/ivrrrns), a surname of 
Dionysus, which signifies the Lord, or Ruler, and 
under which lie was worshipped at Aroe in Achaia. 
The story about the introduction of his worship 
there is as follows : There was at Troy an ancient 
image of Dionysus, the work of Hephaestus, which 
Zeus had once given as a present to Dardanus. 
It was kept in a chest, and Cassandra, or, accord¬ 
ing to others, Aeneas, left this chest behind when 
she quitted the city, because she knew that it 
would do injury to him who possessed it When 
the Greeks divided the spoils of Troy among them¬ 
selves, this chest fell to the share of the Thessalian j 
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I Eurypylus, who on opening it suddenly fell into a 
state of madness. The oracle of Delphi, when 
consulted about his recovery, answered, “ Where 
thou shalt sec men performing a strange sacrifice, 
there shalt thou dedicate the chest, and there shalt 
thou settle.” When Eurypylus came to Aroe in 
Achaia, it was just the season at which its in¬ 
habitants offered every year to Artemis Triclaria a 
human sacrifice, consisting of the fairest youth and 
the fairest maiden of the place. This sacrifice was 
offered as an atonement for a crime which had 
once been committed in the temple of the goddess. 
But an oracle had declared to them, that they 
should be released from the necessity of making 
this sacrifice, if a foreign divinity should bo 
brought to them by a foreign king. This oracle 
was now fulfilled. Eurypylus on seeing the vic¬ 
tims led to the altar was cured of his madness and 

C erccived that this was the place pointed out to 
ini by the oracle; and the Aroeans also, on see¬ 
ing the god in the chest, remembered the old 
prophecy, stopped the sacrifice, and instituted a 
festival of Dionysus Aesymnetes, for this was the 
name of the god in the chest. Nine men and nine 
women were appointed to attend to his worship. 
During one night of this festival a priest car¬ 
ried the chest outside the town, and all the 

children of the place, adorned, as formerly the 
victims used to be, with garlands of corn-cars, 
went down to the banks of the river Mcilichius, 
which had before been called Aineilichius, hung 
up their garlands, purified themselves, and thou 
put on other garlands of ivy, after which they re¬ 
turned to the sanctuary of Dionysus Aesynmctcs. 
(Paus. vii. 19 and 20 ) This tradition, though 
otherwise very obscure, evidently points to a time 
when human sacrifices were abolished at A rod by 
the introduction of a new worship. At Patrae in 
Achaia there was likewise a temple dedicated to 
Dionvsus Aesymnetes. (Pans. vii. 21. § 12.) [L.S.] 
AKTIIA'LIDES (A/0aAtt,js), a son of liermes 
and Kupolemeia. a daughter of Myrmidon. Ho 
was the herald of the Argonauts, and had received 
from his father the faculty of remembering every¬ 
thing, even in Hades. lie was further allowed to 
reside alternately in the upper and in the lower 
world. As his soul could not forget anything even 
after detail, it remembered that from the body of 
Aethalidcs it had successively migrated into those 
of Euphorbus, Ilermotimus, Pyrrhus, and at last 
into that of Pythagoras, in whom it still retained 
the recollection of its former migrations. (Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 54, G40, &c.; Orph. Argon . 131 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 14; Diog. Laert viii. 1. § 4,&c.; Val. Place, 
i.437.) [L. S.J 

AETHER (AlBijp), a personified idea of the 
mythical cosmogonies. According to that of Ily- 
ginus (Fab. Pref. p. 1, ed. Staveren), he was, to¬ 
gether with Night, Day, and Erebus, begotten by 
Chaos and Caligo (Darkness). According to that 
of Hesiod (Theog. 1*24), Aether was the son of 
Erebus and his sister Night, and a brother of 
Day. (Comp. Phornut. Dt Nat. Door. 1G.) The 
children of Aether and l)ny were Land, Heaven, 
and Sea, and from his connexion with the Earth 
there sprang all the vices which destroy the human 
race, and also the Giants and Titans. (Hygin. 
Fab. Pref. p. 2, See.) These accounts shew that, 
in the Greek cosmogonies. Aether was considered 
as one of the elementary substances out of which 
| the Universe was formed. In the Orphic hymns 
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(4) Aether appears as the soul of the world, from 
which all life emanates, an idea which was also 
adopted by some of the early philosophers of 
Greece. In later times Aether was regarded as 
the wide space of Heaven, the residence of the 
gods, and Zeus as the Lord of the Aether, or Aether 
itself personified. (Pacuv. ap. Cic. de Nat. Dear. 
ii. 36, 40; Lucrct. v. 499; Virg. Aeu. xii. 140, 
Georg, ii. 325.) [L. S.] 

AETHE'RIE. [Hrliades.] 

AETHICUS, I1ISTER or ISTER, a Roman 
writer of the fourth century, a native of Istria ac¬ 
cording to his surname, or, according to Rabanus 
Maurus, of Scythia, the author of a geographical 
work, called Aethici Cosmographia. We learn 
from the preface that a measurement of the whole 
Roman world was ordered by Julius Caesar to be 
made by the most able men, that this measurement 
was begun in the consulship of Julius Caesar and 
M. Antonius, *. e. b. c. 44; that three Greeks were 
appointed for the purpose, Zcnodoxus, Theodotus, 
and Polyclitus; that Zcnodoxus measured all the 
eastern part, which occupied him twenty-one years, 
five months, and nine days, on to the third consul¬ 
ship of Augustus and Crassus; that Theodotus 
measured the northern part, which occupied him 
twenty-nine years, cizht month*, and ten days, on 
to the tenth consulship of Augustus; and that 
Polyclitus measured the southern part, which oc¬ 
cupied him thirty-two years, one month, and ten 
days; that thus the whole (Roman) world was 
gone over by the measurers within thirty-two (?) 
years; and that a report of all it contained was 
laid before the senate. So it stands in the edd.; 
but the numbers are evidently much corrupted : 
the contradictoriness of Polyclitus's share taking 
more than 32 years, nnd the whole measurement 
being made in less than (intro) 32 years is obvious. 

It is to bo observed that, in this introductory 
statement, no mention is made of tho western part 
(which in the work itself comes next to the east¬ 
ern), except in the Vatican MS., where the eastern 
part is given to Nicodomus, and the western to 
Didymus. 

A census of all the people in tho Roman subjec¬ 
tion was held under Augustus. (Suidas, s. v. 
Aifyovcrros) By two late writers (Cassiodorus, 
Var. iii. 52, by an emendation of Iiuschke, p. 6, 
liber den zur Zeit der Geburt Jesu Christi gchaltenen 

Census, Breslau, 1840 ; and Isidorus, Oriy. v. 36. § 
4), this numbering of the people is spoken of as 
connected with the measurement of the land. This 
work in fact consists of two separate pieces. The 
first begins with a short introduction, the substance 
of which has been given, and then proceeds with 
an account of the measurement of the Roman world 
under four heads, Orientalis, Occidentals, Scpten- 
trionalis, Meridiana pars. Then come scries of 
lists of names, arranged under heads, Maria, Insu¬ 
lae, Montes, Provinciae, Oppida, Flumina, and 
Gentes. These are bare lists, excepting that the 
rivers have an account of their rise, course, and 
length annexed. This is the end of the first part, 
the Expositio. The second part is allied Alia to- 
tius orbis Descriptio, and consists of four divisions: 
(1.) Asiae Provinciae situs cum limitibus et populis 
suis; (2.) Europae situs, &c.; (3.) Africae situs, 
&c.; (4.^ Insulae Nostri Maris. This part, the 
De script io, occurs with slight variations in Orosius, 
i. 2. In Aethicus what looks like the original 
commencement, Majores nostri, &c., is tacked on 
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to the preceding part, the Expositio, by the words 
Ilanc quadripurtitam totius tcrrac continentiam hi 
qui dimensi sunt. From this it would appear that 
Aethicus borrowed it from Orosius. 

The work abounds in errors. Sometimes the 
same name occurs in different lists; as, for exam¬ 
ple, Cyprus and Rhodes both in the north and in 
the east; Corsica both in the west and in the 
south; or a country is put as a town, as Arabia; 
Noricum is put among the islands. Mistakes of 
this kind would easily be made in copying lists, 
especially if in double columns. But from other 
reasons and from quotations given by Dicuil, a 
writer of the 9th century, from the Cosmographia, 
differing from the text as wc have it, the whole 
appears to be very corrupt The whole is a very 
meagre production, but presents a few valuable 
points. Many successful emendations have been 
made by Sahnasius in his Excrcitationcs Philolo- 
gicne, and there is a very valuable essay on tho 
whole subject by Ritschl in the liheinisches Museum 
(1842), i. 4. 

The sources of the Cosmographia appear to have 
been tho measurements above described, other offi¬ 
cial lists and documents, and also, in all probability, 
Agrippa's Commcntarii, which are constantly re¬ 
ferred to by Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. iv. v. vi.) as an 
authority, nnd his Chart of the World, which was 
founded on his Commcntarii. (Plin. Hist. Nut. iii. 
2 .) 

Cassiodorus (de inslit, divin. 25) describes a 
cosmogruphical work by Julius Ilonorius Orator 
in terms which suit exactly the work of Aethicus; 
and Salmasius regards Julius Honorius as the real 
author of this work, to which opinion Ritschl seems 
to lean, reading Ethnicus instead of Aethicus, and 
considering it ns a mere appellative. In some 
MSS. the appellatives Sophista nnd Philosophus 
arc found. 

Ono of the oldest MSS., if not tho oldest, is tho 
Vatican one. This is the only one which speak9 
of the west in the introduction. Bat it is care¬ 
lessly written : consulibus (e. g.) is several times 
put for consulatum. Suis is found as a contrac¬ 
tion (?) for supraserrptis. The introduction is very 
different in this and in the other MSS. 

The first edition of the Cosmogniphia was by 
Simlcr, Basel, 1575, together with the Itincrariuin 
Antonini. There is an edition by Henry Stephens, 
1577, with Simler's notes, which also contains 
Dionysius, Pomponius Mela, and Solinus. The 
last edition is by Gronovius, in his edition of Pom¬ 
ponius Mela, Leyden, 1722. [A. A.] 

AETHILLA (AtOtAAa or AttvAAa) y a daughter 
of Laomedon and sister of Priam, Astyoche, and 
Mcdcsicastc. After the fall of Troy she bccamo 
the prisoner of Protcsilaus, who took her, together 
with other captives, with him on his voyage home. 
He landed at Scione in Thrace in order to take in 
fresh water, While Protesilaus had gone inland, 
Acthilla persuaded her fellow-prisoners to set fire 
to the ships. This was done and all remained on 
the spot and founded the town of Scione. (Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr. 921, 1075; Conon, Narrat. 13; com¬ 
pare P. Mela, ii. 2. § 150; Steph. Byz. s . v, 
ZKidim.) [L. S.] 

AETIIIOPS (AiflfoiJ/), the Glowing or theBlack. 

1. A surname of Zeus, under which he was wor¬ 
shipped in the island of Chios. (Lycophron, Cass . 
537, with the note of Tzetzes.) 

2. A sou of Hephaestus, from whom Aethiopia 
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was believed to have derived its name. (Plin. 
II. N. VL 35; Nat. Com. ii. 6.) [L. S-] 

AE'THLIUS (*A«0Aioj), the first king of Elis. 
(Paus. v. 1. § 2.) He was a son of Zeus and 
Protogene ia, the daughter of Deucalion (Apollod. 
i. 7. §2; Hygin. Fab. 155), and was married to 
Calyce, by whom he begot Endymion. According 
to some accounts Endymion was himself a son of 
Zeus and first king of Elis. (Apollod. i. 7. § 5.) 
Other traditions again made Aethlius a son of 
Aeolus, who was called by the name of Zeus. 
(Paus. v. 8. § 1.) [L. S.] 

AE'THLIUS (’A^0A«os), the author of a work 
entitled “ Samian Annals ” (“flpm 2tfyuo»), the fifth 
book of which is quoted by Athcnacus, although 
he expresses a doubt about the genuineness of the 
work. (xiv. p. 650, d. 653, f.) Aethlius is also 
referred to by Clemens Alexandrinus (Protr. p. 
30, a), Eustathius (ad Od. vii. 120, p. 1573), and 
in the Etymologicum Magnum (s. v. vevuTai), 
where the name is written Athlius. 

AKTIIRA (AftJpa). 1. A daughter of king 
Pitthcus of Troezcn. Bellcrophon sued for her 
hand, but was banished from Corinth before the 
nuptials took place. (Paus. ii. 31. § 12.) She 
was surprised on one occasion by Poseidon in the 
island of Sphaeria, whither she had gone, in con¬ 
sequence of a dream, for the purpose of offering a 
sacrifice on the tomb of Sphaerus. Aethra there¬ 
fore dedicated in the island a temple to Athena 
Apaturia (the Deceitful), and called the island 

Hicra instead of Sphaeria, and also introduced 
among the maidens of Troezcn the custom of dedi¬ 
cating their girdles to Athena Apaturia on the day 
of their marriage. (Paus. ii. 33. § 11.) At a later 
time she became the mother of Theseus by Aegeus. 
(Plut. Tftes. 3; Hygin. Fab . 14.) In the night 
in which this took place, Poseidon also was be¬ 
lieved to have been with her. (Apollod. iii. 15. 
§ 7; Hygin. Ful. 37.) According to Plutarch 
( Thes. 6) her father spread this report merely that 
Theseus might be regarded ns the son of Poseidon, 
who was much revered at Troezcn. This opinion, 
however, is nothing else but an attempt to strip 
the genuine story of its marvels. After this event 
she appears living in Attica, from whence she was 
carried off to Lacedaemon by Castor and Poly¬ 
deuces, and became a slave of Helen, with whom 
she was taken to Troy. (Plut. Tics. 34 ; Horn. 
II. iii. 144.) At the taking of Troy she came to 
the camp of the Greeks, where she was recognised 
by her grandsons, and Demophon, one of them, 
asked Agamemnon to procure her liberation. 
Agamemnon accordingly sent a messenger to Helen 
to request her to give up Aethra. This was 
granted, and Aethra became free again. (Paus. x. 
25. § 3; Diet. Cret. v. 13.) According to Hy- 
ginus (Fab. 243) she afterwards put an end to her 
own life from grief at the death of her sons. The 
history of her bondage to Helen was represented 
on the celebrated chest of Cypselus (Paus. iv. 19. 
§ 1 ; Dion Chrysost. Orat. 11), and in a painting 
by Polygnotus in the Lesche of Delphi. (Paus. x. 
25. § 2.) 

2. A daughter of Occanus, by whom Atlas be¬ 
got the twelve Hyades, and a son, Hyns. (Ov. 
Fast. v. 171; Hygin. Fab. 192.) [L. S.j 

A ETHU'SA (Afflowra), a daughter of Poseidon 
and Alcyone, who was beloved by Apollo, and 
bore to him Eleuther. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 1 ; 
Paus. ix. 20. § 2.) [L. S.] 
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AETHYIA (Afataa), a surname of Athens, 
under which she was worshipped in Megaria. 
(Paus. i. 5. § 3; 41. § 6; Lycophr. Cass. 359.) 
The word afQvia signifies a diver, and figuratively 
a ship, so that the name must have reference to 
the goddess teaching the art of ship-building or 
navigation. (Tzctz. ad Lycophr. I . c.) [L. S.j 

AE'TION. [Cypselus.] 

AE'TION fAcrfco*'). 1. A Greek sculptor of 
Amphipolis, mentioned by Callimachus (Anth. Gr . 
ix. 336) and Theocritus (Epvjr. vii.), from whom 
we learn that at the request of Nidus, a famous 
physician of Miletus, he executed a statue of Aes¬ 
culapius in cedar wood. He flourished about the 
middle of the third century b. c. There was an 
engraver of the same name ; but when he lived is not 
known. (K. O. Muller, Arch, der Kunst, p. 151.) 

2. A celebrated painter, spoken of by Lucian 
(De Merced. Cond. 42, llcrod. or Action , 4, 
&c„ Imag. 7), who gives a description of one of 
his pictures, representing the marriage of Alexan¬ 
der and Roxana. This painting excited such 
admiration when exhibited at the Olympic games, 
that Proxenidas, one of the judges, gave the artist 
his daughter in marriage. Action seems to have 
excelled particularly in the art of mixing and lay¬ 
ing on his colours. It has commonly been sup¬ 
posed that he lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great; but the words of Lucian (Herod. 4) shew 
clearly that he must have lived about the time of 
Hadrian and the Antoninas. (K. 0. Muller, 
Arch, der Kuust. p. 240 ; Kuglcr, Kuustgcschicldc 9 
p. 320.) [C. P. M.] 

AE'TIUS, a Roman general, who with his rival 
Boniface, has justly been called by Procopius the 
last of the Romans. He was born at Dorostana 
in Mocsia (Jornandes, de rcb. Get, 34), and his 
father Gaudentius, a Scythian in the employ of 
the empire, having been killed in a mutiny, he 
was early given ns a hostage to Alaric, and under 
him learnt the arts of barbarian war. (Pliilostorgius, 
xii. 12.) After an ineffectual support of the usuiper 
John with an army of 60,000 men (a. d. 424), he 
became the general of the Roman forces under 
Placidia, at that time guardian of her son, the 
emperor Valentinian III. In order to supplant in 
her favour his rival Boniface, by treacherous accu¬ 
sations of each to the other, Aetius occasioned his 
revolt and the loss of Africa (Procop. Jietl. Vand. i. 
3, 4); the empress, however, discovered the fraud, 
and Aetius, after having met Boniface at Ravenna, 
and killed him in single combat [Bonifacius], was 
himself compelled to retire in disgrace to the 
Hunnish army which in 424 he had settled in 
Pannonia. (Prosper, and Marcellinus, in anno 
432.) 

Restored with their help to Italy, lie became 
patrician and sole director of the armies of the 
western empire. (Jornandes, de rcb. Get. 34.) In 
this capacity, through his long acquaintance with 
the barbarian settlers, and chiefly with the Huns 
and Attila himself, in whose court his son Carpilio 
was brought up, he checked the tide of barbarian 
invasion, and maintained the Roman power in 
peace for seventeen years (433-450) in Italy, Spain, 
Britain, and Gaul, in which last country especially 
he established his influence by means of his Hun 
and Alan allies and by his treaty with Theo- 
doric the Visigoth. (Sidon. Apoll. Paneg. Avit. 
300.) And when in 450 this peace was broken by 
the invasion of Attila, Aetius in concert with 
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Theodoric arrested it first by the timely relief of 
Orleans and then by the victory of Chalons 
(Greg. Turon. ii. 7; Jomandcs, de reb. Get. 
36), and was only prevented from following up his 
successes in Italy by want of support both from 
Valentiniun and his barbarian allies, (ldatius 
and Isidorus, in anno 450.) [Attila.] The 
greatness of his position as the sole stay of 
the empire, and as the sole link between Chris¬ 
tendom and the pagan barbarians, may well have 
given rise to the belief, whether founded or not, 
that he designed the imperial throne for himself 
and a barbarian throne for his son Cnrpilio (Sid. 
Apoll. Paneg. Avtt. 204), and accordingly in 
454, he was murdered by Valentinian himself in 
an access of jealousy and suspicion (Procop. Bdl. 
Vand. i. 4), and with him (to use the words of the 
contemporary chronicler Marcellinus, in anno 454), 
“cecidit Hesperium Impcrium, nec potuit rclevari.” 

His physical and moral activity well fitted him 
for the life of a soldier (Gregor. Turon. ii. 8), and 
though destitute of any high principle, he belongs 
to the class of men like Augustus and Cromwell, 
whoso early crimes are obscured by the usefulness 
and glory of later life, and in whom a great and 
trying position really wills out new and unknown 
excellences. 

(Kenatus Frigeridus, in Gregor. Turon. ii. 8.; 
Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 3, 4 ; Jomandes, de Reb. 
Get. 34, 36 ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall. c. 33, 35 ; 
Herbert’s Attila, p. 322.) [A. P. S.] 

AF/TITJS (’Actios), surnamed the AiheiA, from 
Ilia denial of the God of Revelation (St, Athanas. 
de Si/nod. § 6, p. 83, of the translation, Oxf. 1842; 
Socr. Hist. Fed. ii. 35 ; Sozom. Hid. Keel. iv. 29), 
was bom in Coele Syria (Philostorg. /list. Keel. 
iii. 15; St. Basil, adv. Eunotn. i. p. 10) at Antioch 
(Soc. ii. 35 ;* Suidas, s. v. 'Airios\ and became 
the founder of tho Anomocan (dropout*) form of 
the Arum heresy. He was left fatherless and in 
poverty when a child, and became the slave of a 
vine-dresser's wife (St. Gregory Nazianz. c. Kunom. 
p. 292, c, D; but see Not. Vatesii ad PhiUat. iii. 
15), then a travelling tinker (S. Gr. ibid.) or a 
goldsmith. (Phil, ibid.) Conviction in a fraud or 
ambition led him to abandon this life, and he ap¬ 
plied himself to medicine under a quack, and soon 
set up for himself at Antioch. (Soc. iii. 15.) 
From the schools of medicine being Arian, he ac¬ 
quired a leaning towards heresy. He frequented 
the disputatious meetings of the physicians (S. Gr. 
p. 253, d) and made such progress in Eristicism, 
that he became a paid advocate for such as wished 
their own theories exhibited most advantageously. 
On his mother's death he studied under Paulinus 
II., Arian Bishop of Antioch, a. d. 331 ; but his 
powers of disputation having exasperated some in¬ 
fluential persons about Eulalius, the successor of 
Paulinus, lie was obliged to quit Antioch for 
Anazarbus, where he resumed the trade of a gold¬ 
smith, a. n. 331. (Phil iii. 15.) Here a profes¬ 
sor of grammar noticed him, employed him as a 

* After the first reference, the references in this 
article are thus abbreviated : — St. Athanasius, 
de Synodis [S. Ath.] ; St. Basil, adv. Eunomianos 
[S. Bob.] ; St. Gregory Nazianzcn adv. Eunomian. 
[S. Gr.] The Histories of Socrates, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, and Philostorgius, the Arian panegyrist 
of Aetius [Soc., Soz., Thdt., Phil.]; S. Epiphanius, 
adv. Haereses [S. Ep.]. 
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servant, and instructed him ; but he was dismissed 
in disgrace on publicly disputing against bis 
master’s interpretation of the Scripture. The 
Arian Bishop of the city, named Athanasius, re¬ 
ceived him and read with him the Gospels. After¬ 
wards he read the Epistles with Antonins, a priest 
of Tarsus till the promotion of the latter to tho 
Episcopate, when he returned to Antioch and 
studied the Prophets with the priest Leontius. 
His obtrusive irreligion obliged him again to quit 
Antioch, and he took refuge in Cilicia (before a. n. 
3-J8), where he was defeated in argument by some 
of the grossest (Borborian) Gnostics. He return¬ 
ed to Antioch, but soon left it for Alexandria, 
being led thither by the fame of the Mnnichce 
Aphthonius, against whom he recovered the tame 
for disputation which he had Intel}' lost. He now 
resumed the study of medicine under Sopolis and 
practised gratuitously, earning money by following 
his former trade by night (Phil. iii. 15) or living 
upon others. (Theodoret, I list. EccL ii. 23.) Ilia 
chief employment, however, was an irreverent ap¬ 
plication of logical figures and geometrical dia¬ 
grams to the Nature of the Word of God. (S. 
Epiphan. adv. Ifaercs. § 2, and comp. § 6, p. 920.) 
He returned to Antioch on the elevation of his 
former master Leontius to that Sec, a. d. 348, and 
was by him ordained Deacon (S. Ath. § 38, trails!. 

р. 136), though he declined the ordinary duties of 
the Diuconate and accepted that of teaching , a. o. 
350. (Phil. iii. 17.) The Catholic laymen, 
Diodorus and Flavian, protested against this or¬ 
dination, and Leontius was obliged to depose him. 
(Thdt. ii. 19.) Ilis dispute with Basil of All¬ 
ey ra, a. d. 351 (fin.), is the first indication of the 
future schism in the Arian heresy. (Phil. iii. 15.) 
Basil incensed Gallus (who became Caesar, March, 
A. d. 351) against Aetius, and Leontius’ interces¬ 
sion only saved the latter from death. Soon 
Theophilus Blemmys introduced him to Gallus (S. 
Gr. p.294), who made him his friend, and often 
eent him to his brother Julian when in danger of 
npostacy. (Phil. iii. 17.) There is a letter from 
Gallus extant, congratulating Julian on his ad¬ 
hesion to Christianity, as he had heard from 
Aetius. (Post. Epist. Juliani, p. 158, cd. Boisson. 
Mogunt. 1828.) Aetius was implicated in the 
murder of Domitian and Montins (sec Gibbon, 

с. 19), a. d. 354 (S. Gr. p. 294, u), but bis 
insignificance saved him from the vengeance of 
Constantius. However, ho quitted Antioch for 
Alexandria, where St. Athanasius was maintain¬ 
ing Christianity against A nanism, and in A. D. 355 
acted as Deacon under George of Cappadocia, the 
violent interloper into the See of St. Athanasius. 
(St. Ep. 76. § 1 ; Thdt. ii. 24.) Here Eunomius 
became his pupil (Phil. iii. 20) and amanuensis. 
(Soc. ii. 35.) He is said by Philostorgius (iii. 19) 
to have refused ordination to the Episcopate, be¬ 
cause Serras and Secundus, who made the offer, 
had mixed with the Catholics ; in a. d. 358, when 
Eudoxius became bishop of Antioch (Thdt. ii. 23), 
he returned to that city, but popular feeling pre¬ 
vented Eudoxius from allowing him to act as Deacon. 

The Aetian (Eunomian, see Akius) schism now 
begins to develop itself. The bold irreligion of 
Aetius leads a section of Arians (whom wc may call 
here Anti-Aetians) to accuse him to Constantius 
(Soz. iv. 13); they allege also his connexion with 
Gallus, and press the emperor to summon a general 
Council for the settlement of the Theological 
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question. The Aetian interest with Eusebius 
(Soz. i. 16), the powerful Eunuch, divides the in¬ 
tended council, but notwithstanding, the Aetians 
are defeated at Seleucia, a. d. 359, and, dissolving 
the council, hasten to Constantius, at Constanti¬ 
nople, to secure his protection against their op¬ 
ponents. (S. Ath. transl. pp. 73, 77, 88, 163, 
161.) The Anti-Aetians (who are in fact the 
more respectable Semi-Arians, see Arius) follow, 
and charge their opponents with maintaining a 
Difference in Substance (erepoouatov) in the Trinity, 
producing a paper to that effect. A new schism 
ensues among the Aetians, and Aetius is aban¬ 
doned by his friends (called Euscbians or Aca- 
cianfl, sec Arius) and banished (S. Bas. i 4), 
after protesting against his companions, who, 
holding the same principle with himself (viz. that 
the Son was a creature, xrlapa), refused to ac¬ 
knowledge the necessary inference (viz. that He 
is of uni He substance to the Father , dnSpoiov). 
(Thdt. ii. 23; Soz. iv. 23; S. Greg. p. 301, D. ; 
Phil. iv. 12.) His late friends would not let him 
remain at Mopsucstia, where he was kindly re¬ 
ceived by Auxentius, the Bishop there: Acacius 
procures his banishment to Amblada in Pisidia 
(Phil. v. 1), where he composed his 300 blas- 
hemics, captious inferences from the symbol of 
is irreligion, viz. that In</cncrateness (dywtrqoia) 
is the essence (oihria) of Deity; which are refuted 
(those at least which St. Epiphanius had seen) in 

5. Ep. adv. Ilacr . 78. He there calls his op¬ 
ponents Chionites, i.e. Temporals, with an apparent 
allusion to their courtly obsequiousness. (Pracfat. 
u]>. S. Ep.; comp. c. 4.) 

On Constantius's death, Julian recalled the 
various exiled bishops, as well as Aetius, whom 
he invited to his court (Ep. Juliani, 31, p. 52, 
cd. Boisson.), giving him, too, a farm in Les¬ 
bos. (Phil. ix. 4.) EuzoVus, heretical Bishop of 
Antiocu, took off the ecclesiastical condemnation 
from Aetius (Phil. vii. 5), and he was made 
Bishop at Constantinople. (S. Ep. 76. p. 992, c.) 
He spreads his heresy by fixing a bishop of his 
own irreligion at Constantinople (Phil. viii. 2) and 
by missionaries, till the death of Jovian, a.d. 364. 
Vulcns, however, took part with Eudoxius, the 
Acacian Bishop of Constantinople, and Aetius re¬ 
tired to Lesbos, where he narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of the governor, placed there by 
Procopius in his revolt against Valens, a. d. 365. 
366. (See Gibbon, ch. 19.) Again he took refuge 
in Constantinople, but was driven thenCe by his 
former friends. In vain he applied for [rotection 
to Eudoxius, now at Marcianople with Valens; 
and in a. d. 367 (Phil. ix. 7) he died, it seems, at 
Constantinople, unpitied by any but the equally 
irreligious Eunoniins, who buried him. (Phil. ix. 

6. ) The doctrinal errors of Aetius arc stated 
historically in the article on Arius. From the 
Manichecs lie seems to have learned his licentious 
morals, which appeared in the most shocking Soli- 
fidianism, and which he grounded on a Gnostic 
interpretation of St. John, xvii. 3. He denied, 
like most other heretics, the necessity of fasting 
and self-mortification. (S. Ep. adr.Haer. 76. §4.) 
At some time or other he was a disciple of Euse¬ 
bius of Scbastc. (S. Bas. Ep st. 2*23 [79] and 
244 [82].) Socrates (ii. 35) speaks of several 
letters from him to Constantine and others. Ilis 
Treatise is to be found ap. S. Epiphan. adv. Haer. 

76, p. 924, cd. Petav. Colon. 1682. [A. J. C.] 
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AETIUS (‘Actios, Aetius), a Greek medical 
writer, whose name is commonly but incorrectly 
spelt Aetius. Historians are not agreed about 
his exact date. He is placed by some writers as 
early as the fourth century after Christ; but it is 
plain from his own work that he did not write till 
the very end of the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth, as he refers ( teirab . iii. sertn. i. 24, p. 464) 
not only to St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
died a. d. 444, but also ( tetrab . ii. serin, iii. 110, 
p. 357) to Petrus Archiater, who was physician 
to Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, and there¬ 
fore must have lived still later; he is himself 
quoted by Alexander Trallianus (xii. 8, p. 346), 
who lived probably in the middle of the sixth 
century. He was a native of Amida, a city of 
Mesopotamia (Photius, cod. 221) and studied at 
Alexandria, which was the most famous medical 
school of the age. He was probably a Christian, 
which may account perhaps for his being con¬ 
founded with another person of the same name, a 
famous Arian of Antioch, who lived in the time of 
the Emperor Julian. In some manuscripts he has 
the title of Ku>pt)s S^ikiov, comes obsequii, which 
means the chief officer in attendance on the em¬ 
peror (see Du Cange, 6 'loss. Med. ct Inf. Latin.); 
this title, according to Photius (/. c.), he attained 
at Constantinople, where lie was practising modi-. 
cine. Aetius seems to be the first Greek medical 
writer among the Christians who gives any speci¬ 
men of the spells and charms so much in vogue 
with the Egyptians, such as that of St. Blaise 
(tetrab. ii. serm. iv. 50, p. 404) in removing a 
bone which sticks in the throat, and another in re¬ 
lation to a Fistula. ( tciixib . iv. Mrw.iti. 14, p.762.) 
The division of his work Bi€\la 'laTpiud ‘EKwaf- 
$«ko, “ Sixteen Books an Medicine,” into four 
tetmbibli (rtTpaSiSAoi) was not made by himself, 
but (ns Fabricius observes) was the invention of 
some modern translator, os his way of quoting 
his own work is according to the numerical series 
of the books. Although his work does not con¬ 
tain much original matter, it is nevertheless one of 
the most valuable medical remains of antiquity, as 
being a very judicious compilation from the writ¬ 
ings of many authors whose works have been long 
since lost. The whole of it has never appeared 
in the original Greek ; one half was publish¬ 
ed at Venice, 1534, fol. “in acd. Aldi,” with 
the title “ Aetii Amideni Librorum Medicinalium 
tomus primus; primi scilicet Libri Octo nunc 
primura in lucem editi, Graeco: ” the second 
volume never appeared. Some chapters of the 
ninth book were published in Greek and Latin, by 

J. E. Hebenstreit, Lips. 4to. 1757, under the title 
“ Tentamen Philologicum Medicum super Aetii 
Amideni Synopsis Medicorum Vcterum,” &c.; and 
again in the same year, “Aetii Amideni Avck$6tu)v 

.Specimen alteram.” Another chapter of the 

same book was edited in Greek and Latin by J. 
Magnus a Tengstrdin, Aboae, 1817, 4to., with the 
title “ Commentationum in Aetii Amideni Medici 
’ArexSora Specimen Primuni,” etc. Another ex¬ 
tract, also from the ninth book, is inserted by 
Mustoxydes and Schinas in their “ SvAAoyrj 
’E\\t)viku>v ’AvckSotwv,” Vcnet. 1816, 8vo. The 
twenty-fifth chapter of the ninth book was edited 
in Greek and Latin by J. C. Horn, Lips. 1654, 
4to.; and the chapter (tetiab. i. serm. iii. 164) 
“ De Significationrbus Stellarum,” is inserted in 
Greek and Latin by Petiivius, in his “ Uranolo - 
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gionf p. 421, cd. Paris. Six books (namely, 
from the eighth to the thirteenth, inclusive), were 
published at Basel, 1533, fol., translated into Latin 
by Janus Comarius, with the title 44 Aetii An- 
tiocheni Medici dc cognoscendis et curandis Morbis 
Sermones Sex jam primum in lucem editi,” etc. In 
1535, the remaining ten books were translated and 
published at Basel, by J. B. Montanus, in two 
volumes, so that the three volumes form together a 
complete and uniform edition of the work. In 
1534, 4to., a complete Latin translation was pub¬ 
lished at Venice by the Juntas. In 1542, Coma¬ 
rius completed and published a translation of the 
whole work (Basil, fob); which was reprinted at 
Basel, 1549, 8vo.; Venice, 1543, 1544, 8vo.; 
Lyons, 1549, fob; and in H. Stephens’s “ Mc- 
dicae Artis Principcs,” Paris. 1567, fob Two 
useful works on Aetius deserve to be mentioned ; 
one by C. Oroscius (Horozco), entitled 44 Anno- 
tationcs in lnterpretos Aetii,” Basil. 1540, 4to.; 
the other an academical dissertion by C. Weigel, 
entitled 44 Aetianarum Exercitationum Specimen,” 
Lips. 1791, 4to. (See Freind’s Hist, of Physic, 
from whoso work many of the preceding remarks 
have been taken; Cagnati Variae ObservaL iv. 
18 ; Haller, liiblio/k. Medic. Pract. vol. i. p. 200; 
Sprcngel, /list, dc la Mtdecinc; Choulant, I land- 
buck dor Duchcrkunde fur die Aellcre Median.) 

[W. A. G.] 

AE'TIUS, SICA'MIUS (tuedpios 6'Aenos), 
sometimes called Aetius Sicauius or Siculus , the 
author of a treatise Ilcpi Mc\ayxo\ids t Dc Melan¬ 
cholia , which is commonly printed among the 
works of Galen. (Vol. xix. p. 699, &c.) His date 
is uncertain, but, if he be not the same person as 
Aetius of Amida, he must have lived after him, as 
his treatise corresponds exactly with part of the 
latter’s great medical work ( letrab. ii. senn. ii. 9 
—11, p. 250, &c.): it is compiled from Galen, 
Rufus, Posidonius, and Marcellus. [ W. A. G.) 

AETNA (A trvrj), a Sicilian nymph, and accord¬ 
ing to Alcimus (ap. Schol. Theocrit. i. 65), a daugh¬ 
ter of Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareus. Simo¬ 
nides said that she had acted as arbitrator between 
Hephaestus and Demetcr respecting the possession 
of Sicily. By Zeus or Hephaestus she became the 
mother of the Palici. (Serr. ad Aen. ix. 584.) 
Mount Aetna in Sicily was believed to have de¬ 
rived its name from her, and under it Zeus buried 
Typhon, Enceladus, or Briareus. The mountain 
itself was believed to be the place in which He¬ 
phaestus and the Cyclops made the thunderbolts 
for Zeus. (Eurip. Cycl. 296; Propert. iii. 15. 21; 
Cic. Dc Divinat. ii. 19.) [L. S.] 

AETNAEUS (A WvaTos), an epithet given to 
several gods and mythical beings connected with 
Mount Aetna, such as Zeus, of whom there was a 
statue on mount Aetna, and to whom a festival 
was celebrated there, called Aetnaea (Schol. ad 
Pind. 01. vi. 162), Hephaestus, who had his work¬ 
shop in the mountain, and a temple near it (Aelian. 
Hist. An. xi. 3; Spanheim, ad Callim. hymn, in 
Dian. 56), and the Cyclops. (Virg. Acn. viib 440, 
xi. 263, iii. 768; Ov. Ex Pont. ii. 2.115.) [L. S.] 

AETO'LE (Ai’tojAtj), a surname of Artemis, by 
which she was worshipped at Naupactus. In her 
temple in that town there was a statue of white 
marble representing her in the attitude of throwing 
a javelin. (Paus. x. 38. § 6.) \ L. S.] 

AETO'LUS (AIto>\6s). 1. A son of Endymion 
and the nymph Nei's, or Iphianassa. (Apollod. i. 7. 
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§ 6.) According to Pausanias (v. i. § 2), his mo¬ 
ther was called Asterodia, Chromia, or Hyperippe. 
He was married to Pronoe, by whom he had two 
sons, Pleuron and Calydon. His brothers were 
Paeon, Epeius, and others. (Steph. Bvz. s. v. Nd£ov; 
Conon. Narrai. 14; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. i. 28.) His 
father compelled him and his two brothers Paeon 
and Epeius to decide by a contest at Olympia as to 
which of them was to succeed him in his kingdom of 
Elis. Epeius gained the victory, and occupied the 
throne after his father, and on his demise he was 
succeeded by Aetolus. During the funeral games 
which were celebrated in honour of Azan, he ran 
with his chariot over Apis, the son of Jason or 
Salmoneus, and killed him, whereupon he was ex¬ 
pelled by the sons of Apis. (Apollod. 1. c.; Paus. v. 
1. § 6 ; Strab. viii. p. 357.) After leaving Pelopon¬ 
nesus, he went to the country of the Curetes, be¬ 
tween the Achelous and the Corinthian gulf, where 
he slew Dorus, Laodocus, and Polypoetes, the sons 
of Helios and Phthia, and gave to the country tho 
name of Aetolia. (Apollod. Paus. IL cc.) This 
story is only a mythical account of tho colonisation 
of Aetolia. (Strab. x. p. 463.) 

2. A son of Oxylus and Pieria, and brother of 
Lai'as. He died at a tender age, and his parents 
were enjoined by an oracle to bury him neither 
within nor without the town of Elis. They accord¬ 
ingly buried him under the gate at which the road 
to Olympia commenced. The gymnnsiarch of Elis 
used to offer an annual sacrifice on his tomb as lato 
as the time of Pausanias. (v. 4. § 2.) [L. S.] 

AFER, DOMTTIUS, of Nemausus (Nismes) 
in Gaul, was praetor a. d. 25, and gained the fa¬ 
vour of Tiberius by accusing Claudia Pulchra, tho 
consobrina of Agrippina, in a. d. 26. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 52.) From this time ho became one of tho 
most celebrated orators in Rome, but sacrificed his 
character by conducting accusations for the govern¬ 
ment. In the following year, a. d. 27, he is again 
mentioned by Tacitus ns tho accuser of Varus 
Quintilius, the son of Claudia Pulchra. (Ann. iv. 
66.) In consequence of the accusation of Claudia 
Pulchra, and of some offence which he had given 
to Caligula, he was accused by the emperor in the 
senate, but by concealing his own skill in speak¬ 
ing, and pretending to be overpowered by tho 
eloquence of Caligula, he not only escaped the 
danger, but was made consul suffectus in a. d. 39. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 19, 20.) In his old age Afcr lost 
much of his reputation by continuing to speak in 
public, when his powers were exhausted. (Quintil. 
xii. 11. § 3; Tac. Ann. iv. 52.) He died in the 
reign of Nero, a. d. 60 (Tac. Ann. xiv. 19), in 
consequence of a surfeit, according to Hieronymus 
in the Chronicon of Eusebius. 

Quintilian, when a young man, heard Domitius 
Afer (comp. Plin. Ep. ii. 14), and frequently speaks 
of him as the most distinguished orator of his age. 
He says that Domitius Afer and Julius Africanus 
were the best orators he had heard, and that he 
prefers the former to the latter, (x. 1. § 118.) 
Quintilian refers to a work of his “On Testimony” 
(v. 7. § 7), to one entitled “Dicta” (vi. 3. § 42), 
and to some of his orations, of which those on be¬ 
half of Domitilla, or Cloantilla, and Volusenus 
Catulus seem to have been the most celebrated, 
(viii. 5. § 16, ix. 2. § 20, 3. § 66, 4. § 31, x. 1. 
§ 24, &c.) Respecting the will of Domitius Afer, 
see Plin. Ep. viii. 18. 

AFRA'NIA, CAIA or GAIA, the wife of the 
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senator Licinius Buccio, a very litigious wo¬ 
man, who always pleaded her own causes before 
the praetor, and thus gave occasion to the publish¬ 
ing of the edict, which forbade all women to postu¬ 
late. She was perhaps the sister of L. Afranius, 
consul in b. c. 60. She died b. c. 48. (Val. Max. 
viii. 3. § 1 ; Dig. 3. tit. 1. 8. 1. § 5.) 

AFRA'NIA GENS, plebeian, is first mentioned 
in the second century b. c. The only cognomen 
of this gens, which occurs under the republic, is 
Stki.lio : those names which have no cognomen 
are given under Afranius. Some persons of this 
name evidently did not belong to the Afrania Gens. 
On coins we find only S. Afranius and M. Afra¬ 
nius, of whom nothing is known. (Eckhel, v. p. 
132, &c.) 

AFRA'NIUS. 1. L. Afranius, a Roman 
comic poet, who lived at the beginning of the first 
century b. c. Ilis comedies described Roman 
scenes and manners ( Comocdiae togaiac ), and the 
subjects were mostly taken from the life of the 
lower classes. ( Comocdiae tubernariae.) They were 
frequently polluted with disgraceful amours, which, 
according to Quintilian, were only a representation of 
the conduct of Afranius. (x. 1. § 100.) He depicted, 
however, Roman life with such accuracy, that he 
is classed with Menander, from whom indeed he 
borrowed largely. (Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 57; Macrob. 
Sat. vi. 1 ; Cic. de Fin. i. 3.) He imitated the 
style of C. Titius, and his language is praised by 
Cicero. (Brut. 45.) Ilis comedies are spoken of 
in the highest terms by the ancient writers, and 
under the empire they not only continued to be 
read, but were even acted, of which an example 
occurs in the time of Nero. (Veil. Pat. i. 17, ii. 19; 
Gell. xiii. 8; Suet. Ner. 11.) They seem to have 
been well known even at the latter end of the 
fourth century. (Auson. Epigr. 71.) Afranius 
must have written a great many comedies, as the 
names and fragments of between twenty and thirty 
are still preserved. These fragments have been 
published by Bothe, PoeL LaL Scenic. Fragment *, 
and by Ncukirch, De fubula togata Homan. 

2. L. Afranius, appears to have been of ob¬ 
scure origin, as he is called by Cicero in contempt 
“the son of Aulus,” as a person of whom nobody 
had heard. (Cic. ad AU. i. 16, 20.) He was first 
brought into notice by Pompey, and was always 
his warm friend and partizan. In b. c. 77 he was 
one of Pompey’s legates in the war against Serto- 
rius in Spain, and also served Pompey in the same 
capacity in the Mithridatic war. (Plut. Sert. 19. 
Pomp. 34, 36, 39; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 5.) On 
Pompey'a return to Rome, he was anxious to ob¬ 
tain the consulship for Afranius, that he might the 
more easily carry his own plans into effect; and, not^ 
withstanding the opposition of a powerful party, 
he obtained the election of Afranius by influence 
and bribery. During his consulship, however, 
(b. c. 60), Afranius did not do much for Pompey 
(Dion Cass, xxxvii. 49), but probably more from 
want of experience in political affairs than from 
any want of inclination. In B. c. 59 Afranius had 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul (comp. Cic. ad AU. 
i. 19), and it may have been owing to some advan¬ 
tages he had gained over the Gauls, that lie ob¬ 
tained the triumph, of which Cicero speaks in his 
oration against Piso. (c. 24.) 

When Pompey obtained the provinces of the 
two Spains in his second consulship (b. c. 55), 
he sent Afranius and Potrcius to govern Spain 
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in his name, while he himself remained in Rome. 
(Veil. Pat ii. 48.) On the breaking out of 
the civil war, b. c. 49, Afranius was still in 
Spain with three legions, and after uniting his 
forces with those of Petreius, he had to oppose 
Caesar in the same year, who had crossed over 
into Spain as soon as he had obtained posses¬ 
sion of Italy. After a short campaign, in which 
Afranius and Petreius gained some advantages at 
first, they were reduced to such straits, that they 
were obliged to sue for the mercy of Caesar. This 
was granted, on condition that their troops should 
be disbanded, and that they should not serve 
against him again. (Cacs. B. C. i. 38-86; Appinn, 
B. C. ii. 42. 43; Dion Cass. xli. 20-23; Plut. 
Pomp. 65, Caes. 36.) Afranius, however, did not 
keep his word; lie immediately joined Pompey at 
Dyrrhacium, where he was accused by some of the 
aristocracy, though certainly without justice, of 
treachery in Spain. After the battle of Dyrrha- 
ciura, Afranius recommended an immediate return 
to Italy, especially as Pompey was master of the 
sea; but this advice was overruled, and the battle 
of Pharsalia followed, B. c. 48, in which Afranius 
had the charge of the camp. (Appian, B. C. ii. 65, 
76; Pint. Pomp. 66; Dion Cass. xli. 52; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 52.) As Afranius was one of those who 
could not hope for pardon, he fled to Africa, and 
joined the Pompeian army under Cato and Scipio. 
(Dion Cass. xlii. 10.) After the defeat of the 
Pompeians at the battle of Thapsus, b. c. 46, at 

which he was present, lie attempted to lly into 
Mauritania with Faustus Sulla and about 1500 
horsemen, but was taken prisoner by P. Sittius, 
and killed a few days afterwards, according to 
some accounts, in a sedition of the soldiers, and 
according to others, by the command of Caesar. 
(Hirt BclLAfric. 95 ; Suet. Cues. 75 ; Dion Cass, 
xliii. 12; I'lorus, iv. 2. § 90; Liv. EpiU 114; 
Aur. Viet, de Fir. IU. 78.) 

Afranius seems to have had some talent for war, 
but little for civil affairs. Dion Cassius says “that 
he was a better dancer than a statesman” (xxxvii. 
49), and Cicero speaks of him with the greatest 
contempt during his consulship (ad. Ait. i. 18,20), 
though at a later time, when Afranius was opposed 
to Caesar, he calls him summut diuv. (Phil. xiii. 14.) 

3. L. Afranius, son of the preceding, negotiated 
with Caesar in Spain through Sulpicius for his own 
and his father's preservation. He afterwards went 
as a hostage to Caesar. (Cacs. B. C. i. 74. 84.) 

4. Afranius Potitus. [Potitus.] 

5. Afranius Burrus. [Burrus.] 

6. Afranius Quinctianus. [Quinctianus.] 

7. Afranius Dexter. [Dexter.] 

8. T. Afranius or T. Afrenius, not a Roman, 
was one of the leaders of the Italian confederates 
in the Marsic war, B. c. 90. In conjunction with 
Judacilius and P. Ventidius he defeated the legate 
Pompcius Strabo, and pursued him into Firinum, 
before which, however, he was defeated in his 
turn, and was killed in the battle. (Appian, B. C. 
L 40, 47 ; Florus, iii. 18.) 

AFRICA'NUS. [Scipio.] 

AFRICA'NUS (’A (ppmards), a writer on ve>-. 
rinary surgery, whose date is not certainly known, 
but who may very probably be the same person as 
Sex. Julius Africanus, whose work entitled K earoi 
contained information upon medical subjects. 
[Africanus, Sex. Julius.] His remains were 
published in the Collection of writers on Veterinary 
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Medicine, first in a Latin translation by J. Ruel- 
lius, ?ar. 1530, fol., and afterwards in Greek, Bas. 
1537, 4to. edited by Grvnactis. [W. A. G.] 

AFRICA'NUS, SEX. CAECI'LIUS, a clas¬ 
sical Roman jurisconsult, who lived under Anto¬ 
ninus Pius. He was probably a pupil of Salvius 
Julianus, the celebrated reformer of the Edict 
under Hiidrian. [Julianus, Salvius.] He con¬ 
sulted Julian on legal subjects (Dig. 25. tit. 3. s. 3. 
§ 4), and there is a controverted passage in the 
Digest (Africanus libro viccsimo Epistotar/un apud 
Julianum quaeri\ &c. Dig. 30. tit. i. s. 39), which 
has been explained in various ways; either that 
lie published a legal correspondence which passed 
between him and Julianus, or that he commented 
upon the epistolaiy opinions given by Julianus in 
answer to the letters of clients, or that he wrote a 
commentary upon Julianus in the form of letters. 
On the other hand, Julianus “ex Sexto" is quoted 
by Gaius (ii. 210), which shews that Julianus an¬ 
notated Sextus, the formula “ex Sexto" being 
synonymous with “ad Sextum.” (Neubcr, die 
jurist. Klassiker, 0. 9.) Who was Sextus but 
Africanus? Africanus was the author of “Libri 
IX Quacstionum," from which many pure extracts 
are made in the Digest, as may be seen in llom- 
mel's “ Palingcnesia Pnndectarum," where the ex¬ 
tracts from each jurist are brought together, and 
thoso that are taken from Africanus occupy 2G 
out of about 1800 pages. 

From his remains, thus preserved in the Digest, 
it is evident that he was intimately acquainted 
with the opinions of Julianus, who is the person 
alluded to when, without any expressed nominative, 
he uses the words ait , cnistimavit , neyavit, putavii , 
f nquit, respondity placet\ notat. This is proved by 
Cujas from n comparison of some Greek scholia on 
the Basilica with parallel extracts from Africanus 
in the Digest. Paullus and Ulpian have done 
Africanus the honour of citing his authority. He 
was fond of antiquarian lore (Dig. 7. tit. 7. s. 1, pr. 
where the true rending is S. Caccilius , not S.Aclius) % 
and his “Libri IX Quacstionum," from the con¬ 
ciseness of the style, the great subtlety of the rea¬ 
soning, and the knottiness of the points discussed, 
so puzzled the old glossators, that when they came 
to an extract from Africanus, they were wont to 
exclaim Africani leer, ul est dijjicilis. (Heinecc. Hist. 
Jur. Horn. § cccvi. n.) Mascovius (de Stuiis Jur. 
4. § 3) supposes that Africanus belonged to the 
legal sect of the Sabiniani [Capito], and as our 
author was a steady follower of Salvius Julianus, 
who was a Sabininn (Gaius, ii. 217, 218), this 
supposition may be regarded as established. In 
the time of Antoninus Pius, the distinction of 
schools or sects had not yet worn out. 

Among the writers of the lives of ancient law¬ 
yers (Pancirollus, Jo. Bcrtrandus, Grotius, &c.) 
much dispute has arisen as to the time when Afri¬ 
canus wrote, in consequence of a corrupt or erro¬ 
neous passage in Lampridius (Lamp. Alca. Sev. 68), 
which would make him a friend of Severus Alex¬ 
ander and a disciple of Papinian. Cujas ingeniously 
and satisfactorily disposes of this anachronism by 
referring to the internal evidence of an extract 
from Africanus (Dig. 30. tit. 1. s. 109), which as¬ 
sumes the validity of a legal maxim that was no 
longer in force when Papinian wrote. 

For reasons which it would be tedious to detail, 
we hold, contrary to the opinion of Menage ( Amoen. 
Jur. c. 23), that our Sextus Caccilius Africanus is 
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identical with the jurist sometimes mentioned in 
the Digest by the name Caecilius or S. Caccilius, 
and also with that S. Caecilius whose dispute with 
Favorinus forms an amusing and interesting chapter 
in the Noctes Atticae. (Gell. xx. 1.) Gellius per¬ 
haps draws to some extent upon his own invention, 
but, at all events, the Lv^er's defence of the XII 
Tables against the attacks of the philosopher is 
“ben trovato.” There is something humorously 
cruel in the concluding stroke of the conversation, 
in the pedantic way in which our jurisconsult vin¬ 
dicates the dccemviral law against debtors— pa.tiis 
secatdo, &c. —by the example of Metius Fufetlus, 
and the harsh sentiment of Virgil: 

“At tu dictis, Albane, maneres." 

The remains of Africanus have been admirably 
expounded by Cujas (ad Africunum tractatus IX. 
in Cujnc. Opp. vol. 1), and have also been annotated 
by Scipio Gcntili. (Scip. Gcntilis, Diss. I-JX ad 
Africtnnon , 4to. Altdorf. 1602-7.) 

(Strmichius, Vitae aliquot referum jurisconmlr 
torunt , 8vo. Jen. 1723 ; I. Ziminem, Rom. Rcchts- 
gescJtichte , § 94.) [J. T. G.] 

AFRICA'NUS, JU'LIUS, a celebrated orator 
in the reign of Nero, seems to have been the son 
of Julius Africanus. of the Gallic state of the San- 
toni, who was condemned by Tiberius, A. d. 32. 

J Tac. A?m. vi. 7.) Quintilian, who had heard 
ulius Africanus, speaks of him and Domitius 
Afcr as the best orators of their time. The elo¬ 
quence of Africanus was chiefly characterised by 
vehemence and energy. (QuintiL x. 1. § 118, 
xii. 10. § 11, comp. viii. 5. § 15; Dial, do Oral. 
15.) Pliny mentions a grandson of this Julius 
Africanus, who was also an advocate and was 
opposed to him upon one occnsion. (Ep. vii. 6.) 
He was consul suffectus in a. n. 108. 

AFRICA'NUS, SEX. JU'LIUS, a Christian 
writer at the beginning of the third century, is 
called by Suidas a Libyan (s. v. 'A(pi»u<av6s ), but 
passed the greater part of his life at Emmaus in 
Palestine, where, according to some, he was born. 
(Jerome, de Fir. III. 63.) When Emmaus was 
destroyed by fire, Africanus was sent to Elagabalus 
to solicit its restoration, in which mission lie suc¬ 
ceeded: the new town was called Nicopolis. (a. D. 
221, Eusebius, Chon, sub anno ; Syncellus, p. 
359, b.) Africanus subsequently went to Alexan¬ 
dria to hear the philosopher Heraclas, who was 
afterwards bishop of Alexandria. The later Syrian 
writers state, that he was subsequently made 
bishop. He was one of the most learned of the 
early Christian writers. Socrates (Hist. Eccl. ii. 
35) classes him with Origcn and Clement; and it 
appears from his letter on the History of Susanna, 
that he was acquainted with Hebrew. 

The chief work of Africanus was a Chronicon 
in five books (Trei’rd§i6Atov x? ovo ^°y iK ^ v \ from 
the creation of the world, which he placed in 
5499 B. c. to a. d. 221, the fourth year of the 
reign of Elagabalus. This work is lost, but a con¬ 
siderable part of it is extracted by Eusebius in his 
“ Chronicon," and many fragments of it are also 
preserved by Georgius Syncellus, Cedrenus, and in 
the Paschale Chronicon. (See Ideler, Ilundbuch 
d. Chrvnol. vol. ii. p. 456, &c.) The fragments of 
this work are given by Gallandi (Bibl. Rat.), and 
Routh (Reliquiae Sacrae). 

Africanus wrote a letter to Origcn impugning 
the authority of the book of Susanna, to which 
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Origen replied. This letter is extant, and has 
been published, together with Origen’s answer, by 
Wetstein, Basle, 1G74, 4to. It is also contained 
in De la Rue's edition of Origen. Africanus also 
wrote a letter to Aristeides on the genealogies of 
Christ in Matthew and Luke (Phot. BihL 34 ; 
Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. *23), of which some extracts 
arc given by Eusebius, (i. 7.) 

There is another work attributed to Africanus, 
entitled Ke<rro/, that is, embroidered girdles, so 
called from the celebrated near6s of Aphrodite. 
Some modem writers suppose this work to have 
been written by some one else, but it can scarcely 
be d ;ubted that it was written by the same Afri¬ 
canus, since it is expressly mentioned among his 
other writings by Photius (J. c.), Suidas (/. c.), 
Synccllus (/. c.), and Eusebius, (vi. *23.) The 
number of books of which it consisted, is stated 
variously. Suidas mentions twenty-four, Photius 
fourteen, and Synccllus nine. It treated of a vast 
variety of subjects—medicine, agriculture, natural 
bistory, the military art, &c., and seems to have 
been a kind of common-place book, in which the 
author entered the results of his reading Some 
of the books are said to exist still in manuscript 
(Fabricius, BibL Gruec. vol. iv. pp. 240, &c.) 
Some extracts from them are published by Thcve- 
not in the u Mathematici Vcteres,” Paris, 1693, 
fo., and also in the Geoponica of Cassianus Bassus. 
(Needham, Prolegom. ad Geopon.) The part re¬ 
lating to the military art was translated into 
French by Guiclmrd in the third volume of 4< Mi- 
moirc 8 crit. et hist, sur plusieurs Points d'Anti- 
quites militaires,” Berl. 1774. Compare Dureau 
de la Malle, w Poliore&iquc des Audens,” Paris, 
181.9, 8 vo. 

AFRICA'NUS, T. SF/XTIUS, a Roman of 
noble rank, was deterred by Agrippina from mar¬ 
rying Silana. In a. i>. 62, he took the census in 
tiie provinces of Gaul, together with Q. Volusius 
and Trebellins Maximus. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19, 
xiv. 46.) Ilis name occurs in a fragment of the 
l'ratrcs Arvales. (Gruter, p. 119.) There was a 
T. Sextius Africanus consul with Trajan in a. d. 

112 , who was probably a descendant of the one 
mentioned above. 

AGA'CLYTUS ('AyaK\xrr6s), the author of a 
work about Olympia (irepl ’OAu^x(as), which is 
referred to by Suidas and Photius. ( s. r. KuJ*Ai- 
h<2v.) 

AGA'LLIAS. [Agallis.] 

AGALLIS ('AyaMis) of Corcyra, a female 
grammarian, who wrote upon Homer. (Athcn. i. 
p. 14, d.) Some have supposed from two passages 
in Suidas (s. v. 'AvdyaWis and *'OpxW«), that 
we ought to read Anngnllis in this passage of 
Athenaeus. The scholiast upon Homer and Eu¬ 
stathius (ad If. xviii. 491) mention a grammarian 
of the name of Agallias, a pupil of Aristophanes 
the grammarian, also a Corcyraean and a commen¬ 
tator upon Homer, who may be the same as Agal¬ 
lis or perhaps her father. 

AGAME'DE (^ 70 ^ 77 ). 1. A daughter of 

Augeias and wife of Mulius, who, according to 
Homer (II. xi. 739), was acquainted with the heal¬ 
ing powers of all the plants that grow upon the 
earth. Hyginus (Fab. 157) makes her the mother 
of Beltis, Actor, and Dictys, by Poseidon. 

2. A daughter of Macaria, from whom Agamede, 
a place in Lesbos, was believed to have derived its 
f.amc. (Stepli. By*, s. v. ’Ayaplfii).) . [L.S.] 
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AGAME'DES (^ 70 ^ 577 $), a son of Stymplmiua 
and great-grandson of Areas. (Paus. viii. 4. § 5, 5. 
§ 3.) He was father of Cercyon by Epicaste, who 
also brought to him a step-son, Trophonius, who 
was by some believed to be a son of Apollo. Ac¬ 
cording to others, Agamedes was a son of Apollo 
and Epicaste, or of Zeus and locaste, and father of 
Trophonius. The most common story however is, 
that he was a son of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, 
and brother of Trophonius. These two brothers are 
said to have distinguished themselves as architects, 
especially in building temples and palaces. Among 
others, they built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
a treasury of Ilyrieus, king of Hyria in Boeotia. 
(Paus. ix. 37- § 3 ; Strab. ix. p. 421.) The scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Nub. 508) gives a somewhat diffe¬ 
rent account from Charax, and makes them build the 
treasury for king Augeias. The story about this 
treasury in Pausanias bears a great resemblance to 
that which Herodotus (ii. 121) relates of the treasury 
of the Egyptian king Rhampsinitus. In the con¬ 
struction of the treasury of Ilyrieus, Agamedes and 
Trophonius contrived to place one stone in such a 
manner, that it could be taken away outside, and 
thus formed an entrance to the treasury, without 
any body perceiving it. Agamedes and Trophonius 
now constantly robbed the treasury ; and the king, 
seeing that locks and seals were uninjured while his 
treasures were constantly decreasing, set traps to 
catch the thief. Agamedes was thus ensnared, and 
Trophonius cut off his head to avert the discovery. 

After this, Trophonius was immediately swallowed 
up by the earth. On this spot there was afterwards, 
in the grove of Lchadeia, the so-called cave of Agn- 
medca with a column by the side of it. Here also 
was the oracle of Trophonius, and those who con¬ 
sulted it first offered a ram to Agamedes and in¬ 
voked him. (Paus. ix. 39. § 4 ; compare Did. of 
Ant. p. 673.) A tradition mentioned by Cicero 
(Tusc. QuacsL i. 47; comp. Plut. Dc consol, ad 
Apollon. 14), states that Agamedes and Tropho¬ 
nius, after having built the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them in reward 
for their labour what was best for men. The god 
promised to do so on a certain day, and when the 
day came, the two brothers died. The question as 
to whether the story about the Egyptian treasury 
is derived from Greece, or whether the Greek story 
was an importation from Egypt, has been answered 
by modern scholars in both ways; but Muller 
(Orchom. p. 94, &c.) has rendered it very probable 
that the tradition took its rise among the Minyans, 
was transferred from them to Augeias, and was 
known in Greece long before the reign of Psannni- 
tichus, during which the intercourse between the 
two countries was opened. [L. S-] 

AGAMEMNON ('Ayag.l^uu). 1. A son of 
Pleisthcncs and grandson of Atreus, king of My¬ 
cenae, in whose house Agamemnon and Mcnelaus 
were educated after the death of their father. 
(Apollod. iii. 2. § 2; Schol. ad Eurip. Or. 5 ; Schol. 
ad Iliad, ii. 249.) Homer and several other writers 
call him a son of Atreus, grandson of Pelops, and 
great-grandson of Tantalus. (Horn. 11. xi. 131 ; 
Eurip. Helen. 396 ; Tzetz. udLycophr. 147 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 97-) His mother was, according to most ac¬ 
counts, Aerope; but some call Eriphyle the wife 
of Plcisthenes and the mother of Agamemnon. 
Besides his brother Menclaus, he had a sister, who 
is called Anaxibia, Cyndragora, 01 Astyocheia. 
(Schol. Eurip. Or. 5Hygin. Fab. 17.) Aga- 
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memnon and Menelaus were brought up together Greeks were unable to leave the port. When the 
with Aegisthus, the son of Thyestcs, in the house seers declared that the anger of the goddess could 
of Atreus. When they had grown to manhood, not be soothed unless Iphigeneia, the daughter of 
Atreus sent Agamemnon and Menelaus to seek Agamemnon, were offered to her as an atoning 
Thycstes. They found him at Delphi, and carried sacrifice, Diomedes and Odysseus were sent to 
him to Atreus, who threw him into a dungeon, fetch her to the camp under the pretext that she 
Aegisthus was afterwards commanded to kill him, was to be married to Achillea. She came ; hut at 
but, recognising his father in him, he abstained the moment when she was to be sacrificed, she 
from the cruel deed, slew Atreus, and after having was carried off by Artemis herself (according to 


expelled Agamemnon and Menelaus, he and his 
father occupied the kingdom of Mycenae. [Aegis- 
thus.] The two brothers wandered about for a 
time, and at last came to Sparta, where Agamem¬ 
non married Clytcmnestra, the daughter of Tynda- 
reus, by whom he became the father of Iphianassa 
(Iphigeneia), Chrysothemis, Laodice (Elcctra), and 
Orestes. (Horn. //. ix. 145, with the note of Eus- 
tath.; Lucret. i. 86.) The manner in which Aga¬ 
memnon came to the kingdom of Mycenae, is dif¬ 
ferently related. From Homer (IL ii. 108; comp. 
Pans. ix. 40. § 6), it appears as if he had peaceably 
succeeded Thycstes, while, according to others 
(Aeschyl. Ayam. 1605), he expelled Thyestes, and 
usurped his throne. After he had become king of 
Mycenae, he rendered Sicyon and its king subject 
to himself (Paus. ii. 6. § 4), and became the most 
powerful prince in Greece. A catalogue of his 
dominions is given in the Iliad, (ii. 569, &c.; 
comp. Strab. viii. p. 377; Thucyd. i. 9.) When 
Homer (II. ii. 108) attributes to Agamemnon the 
sovereignty over all Argos, the name Argos here 

signifies Peloponnessus, or the greater part of it, 
for the city of Argos was governed by Diomedes. 
(//. ii. 559, &c.) Strabo (/. c.) has also shewn 
that the namo Argos is sometimes used by the tra¬ 
gic poets as synonymous with Mycenae. 

When Helen, the wife of Menelaus, was carried 
off by Paris, the son of Priam, Agamemnon and 
Menelaus called upon all the Greek chiefs for as¬ 
sistance against Troy. (Odyss. xxiv. 115.) The 
chiefs met at Argos in the palace of Diomedes, 
where Agamemnon was chosen their chief com¬ 
mander, cither in consequence of his superior power 
(Eustath, cut II. ii. 108 ; Thucyd. i. 9), or because 
he had gained the favour of the assembled chiefs 
by giving them rich presents. (Dictys, Cret. i. 15, 
16.) After two years of preparation, the Greek 
army and fleet assembled in the port of Aulis in 
Bocotia. Agamemnon had previously consulted 
the oracle about the issue of the enterprise, and 
the answer given was, that Troy should fall at the 
time when the most distinguished among the Greeks 
should quarrel. ( Od. viii. 80.) A similar prophecy 
was derived from a marvellous occurrence which 
happened while the Greeks were assembled at 
Aulis. Once when a sacrifice was offered under 
the boughs of a tree, a dragon crawled forth from 
under it, and devoured a nest on the tree containing 
eight young birds and their mother. Calchas in¬ 
terpreted the sign to indicate that the Greeks 
would have to tight against Troy for nine years, 
but that in the tenth the city would fall. (II. ii. 
303, &c.) An account of a different miracle por¬ 
tending the same thing is given by Aeschylus. 
(Ayam. 110, &c.) Another interesting incident 
happened while the Greeks were assembled at 
Aulis. Agamemnon, it is said, killed a stag which 
was sacred to Artemis, and in addition provoked 
the anger of the goddess by irreverent words. 
She in return visited the Greek army with a pes¬ 
tilence, and produced a perfect calm, so that the 


others by Achilles) to Tauris, and another victim 
was substituted in her place. (Ilygin. Fab. 98; 
Eurip. Iphiy. Aid. 90, Iphiy. Tour. 15; Sophocl. 
Elect. 565 ; Pind. Pyth. xi. 35; Ov. Met. xii. 31; 
Diet. Cret. i. 19; Sch’ol. ad Lycophr. 183; Antonin. 
Lib. 27.) After this the calm ceased, and the 
army sailed to the coast of Troy. Agamemnon 
alone had one hundred ships, independent of sixty 
which he had lent to the Arcadians. (II. ii. 576, 
612.) 

In the tenth year of the siege of Troy—for it is 
in this year that the Iliad opens—we find Aga¬ 
memnon involved in a quarrel with Achilles re¬ 
specting the possession of Brisei's, whom Achillea 
was obliged to give up to Agamemnon. Achilles 
withdrew from the field of battle, and the Greeks 
1 were visited by successive disasters. [Achilles.] 
Zeus sent a dream to Agamemnon to persuade him 
to lead the Greeks to battle against the Trojans. 
(IL ii. 8, &c.) The king, in order to try the 
Greeks, commanded them to return home, with 
which they readily complied, until their courage 
was revived by Odysseus, who persuaded them to 
prepare for battle. (//. ii. 55, &c.) After a single 
combat between Paris and Menelaus, a battle 
followed, in which Agamemnon killed several of 
the Trojans. When Hector challenged the bravest 
of the Greeks, Agamemnon offered to fight with 
him, but in his stead Ajax was chosen by lot. 
Soon after this another battle took place, in which 
the Greeks were worsted (//. viii.), and Agamem¬ 
non in despondence advised the Greeks to take to 
flight and return home. (IL ix. 10.) But he 
was opposed by the other heroes. An attempt to 
conciliate Achilles failed, and Agamemnon assem¬ 
bled the chiefs in the night to deliberate about the 
measures to be adopted. (//. x. 1, &c.) Odysseus 
and Diomedes were then sent out as spies, and on 
the day following the contest with the Trojans was 
renewed. Agamemnon himself was again one of 
the bravest, and slew many enemies with his own 
hand. At last, however, he was wounded by Coon 
and obliged to withdraw to his tent. (II. xi. 250, 
&c.) Hector now advanced victoriously, and Aga¬ 
memnon again advised the Greeks to save them¬ 
selves by flight (IL xiv. 75, &c.) But Odysseus 
and Diomedes again resisted him, and the latter 
prevailed upon him to return to the battle which was 
going on near the ships. Poseidon also appeared 
to Agamemnon in the figure of an aged man, and 
inspired him with new courage. (//. xiv. 125, &c.) 
The pressing danger of the Greeks at last induced 
Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, to take an 
energetic part in the battle, and his fall roused 
Achilles to new activity, and led to his reconcilia¬ 
tion with Agamemnon. In the games at the 
funeral pyre of Patroclus, Agamemnon gained tho 
first prize in throwing the spear. (IL xxiii. 890, 
&c.) 

Agamemnon, although the chief commander of 
the Greeks, is not the hero of the Iliad, and in 
chivalrous spirit, bravery, and character, altogether 
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Inferior to Achilles. But he nevertheless rises 
above all the Greeks by his dignity, power, and 
majesty (//. iii. 166, &c.), and his eyes and head 
are likened to those of Zeus, his girdle to that of 
Ares, and his breast to that of Poseidon. ( IL ii. 
477, &c.) Agamemnon is among the Greek 
heroes what Zeus is among the gods of Olympus. 
This idea appears to have guided the Greek artists, 
for in several representations of Agamemnon still 
extant there is a remarkable resemblance to the 
representations of Zeus. The emblem of his power 
and majesty in Homer is a sceptre, the work of 
Hephaestus, which Zeus had once given to Hermes, 
and Hermes to Pclops, from whom it descended 
to Agamemnon. (//. ii. 100, &c.; comp. Paus. ix. 
40. § 6.) His armour is described in the Iliad, 
(xi. 10, Ac.) 

The remaining part of the story of Agamemnon 
is related in the Odyssey, and by several later 
writers. At the taking of Troy he received Cas¬ 
sandra, the daughter of Priam, as his prize ( Od. 
xi. 421; Diet. Crct. v. 13), by whom, according 
to a tradition in Pausanias (ii. 16. §5), he had two 
sons, Telcdamus and Pelops. On his return home 
he was twice driven out of his course by storms, 
but at last landed in Argolis, in the dominion of 
Aegisthus, who had seduced Clytcmncsira during 
the absence of her husband. He invited Agamem¬ 
non on his arrival to a repast, and had him and his 
companions treacherously murdered during the 
feast (Od. iii. 263) [Aeoisthus], and Clytcmncs- 
tra on tho same occasion murdered Cassandra. 
(Od. xi. 400, &c. 422, xxiv. 96, &c.) Odysseus 
met the shade of Agamemnon in the lower world. 
(Od. xi. 387, xxiv. 20.) Mcnclaus erected a 
monument in honour of his brother on the river 
Aegyptus. (Od. iv. 584.) Pausanias (ii. 16. § 
5) states, that in his time a monument of Agamem¬ 
non was still extant at Mycenae. The tragic 
poets have variously modified the story of the 
murder of Agamemnon. Aeschylus (Again. 1492, 
&e.) makes Clytcmnestra alone murder Agamem¬ 
non: she threw a net over him while he was in 
the bath, and slew him with three strokes. Her 
motive is partly her jealousy of Cassandra, and 
partly her adulterous life with Aegisthus. Ac¬ 
cording to Tzctzcs (ad Lycophr. 1099), Aegisthus 
committed the murder with the assistance of Cly- 
temnestra. Euripides (Or. 26) mentions a gar¬ 
ment which Clyterancatra threw over him instead 
of a net, and both Sophocles (Elect. 530) and Eu¬ 
ripides represent the sacrifice of Iphigeneia as the 
cause for which she murdered him. After the 
death of Agamemnon and Cassandra, their two 
sons were murdered upon their tomb by Aegisthus. 
(Paus. ii. 16. § 5.) According to Pindar (Pytiu 
xi. 48) the murder of Agamemnon took place at 
Amyclac, in Laconica, and Pausanias (/. c.) states 
that the inhabitants of this place disputed with 
those of Mycenae the possession of the tomb of 
Cassandra. (Comp. Paus. iii. 19. § 5.) In later 
times statues of Agamemnon were erected in several 
parts of Greece, and he was worshipped as a hero 
at Amyclae and Olympia. (Paus. iii. 19. § 5, v. 
25. § 5.) He was represented on the pedestal of 
the celebrated Khanmusian Nemesis (i. 33. § 7), 
and his fight with Coon on the chest of Cypseius. 
(v. 19. § 1.) He was painted in the Lesche of 
Delphi, by Polygnotus. (x. 25. § 2; com¬ 
pare Plin. II. N. xxxv. 36. § 5 ; Quintil. ii. 13. 
§13; Val. Max. viii. 11. § 6.) It should be re- 
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marked that several Latin poets mention a bastard 
son of Agamemnon, of the name of Halesus, to 
whom the foundation of the town of Falisci or 
Alesium is ascribed. (Ov. Fast. iv. 73; Amor. 
iii. 13. 31 ; comp. Serv. <ul Aen. vii. 695 ; SiL 
ItaL viii. 476.) 

2. A surname of Zeus, under which he was 
worshipped at Sparta. (Lycophr. 335, with the 
Schol.; Eustath. ad IL ii. 25.) Eustathius thinks 
that the god derived this name from the resem¬ 
blance between him and Agamemnon ; while 
others believe that it is a mere epithet signifying 
the Eternal, from a^dv and pivuv. [L. S.J 

AGAMEMNO'NIDES ('Ay ap<prouibns). a 
patronymic form from Agamemnon, which is used 
to designate his son Orestes. (Horn. Od. i. 30; 
Juv. viii. 215.) [L. S.J 

AG AN PC E or AGLAONPCE ('Aywiro or 
'Ay\ oov[ki)\ daughter of llegctor, a Thessalian, 
who by her knowledge of Astronomy could foretell 
when the moon would disappear, and imposed 
upon credulous women, by saying that she could 
draw down the moon. (Plut. de Ojf'. Cunjug. p. 145, 
de Defect. Orac. p. 417.) LD. S.J 

AGANIPPE (‘ Ayaylmnj). 1. A nymph of 
the well of tho same name at the foot of Mount 

Helicon, in Boeolia, which wan considered sacred 

to the Muses, and believed to have tho power of 
inspiring those who drank of it. The nymph is 
called a daughter of the river-god Pcrmessus. 
(Paus. ix. 29. § 3; Virg. Edng. x. 12.) The 
Muses arc sometimes called Aganippides. 

2. The wife of Acnsius, and according to some 
accounts the mother of Danac, although the latter 
is more commonly called a daughter of Eurydice. 
(Hygin. Fab. 63; Schol. ad Apollon. lihod. iv. 
1091.) [L. S.J 

AGANIPPIS, is used by Ovid (Fast. v. 7) as 
an epithet of Hippocrene; its meaning however is 
not quite clear. It is derived from Agnippc, the 
well or nymph, and as Aganippides is used to de¬ 
signate the Muses, Aganippis Hippocrene may 
mean nothing but “ Hippocrene, sacred to tho 
Muses.” [L. S.J 

AGAPE'NOR (’Ayajnjj'wp), a son of Ancaeus, 
and grandson of Lycurgus. He was king of tho 
Arcadians, and received sixty ships from Aga¬ 
memnon, in which he led his Arcadians to Troy. 
(Horn. IL ii. 609, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 97.) Ho 
also occurs among the suitors of Helen. (Hygin. 
Fab. 81; Apollod. iii. 10. § 8.) On his return 
from Troy he was cast by a storm on the coast of 
Cyprus, where he founded the town of Paphus, 
and in it the famous temple of Aphrodite. (Paus. 
viii. 5. § 2, &c.) He also occurs in the story of 
Harmonxa. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 5, &c. [L. S.J 
AGAPE'TUS (’AyaTT/r^y). 1. Metropolitan 
Bishop of Rhodes, a. d. 457. When the Em¬ 
peror Leo wrote to him for the opinion of his 
suffragans and himself on the council of Chalcedon, 
he defended it against Timotheus Aelurus. in a 
letter still extant in a Latin translation, Concir 
liorum Nova Collectio a Alunsi , vol. vii. p. 58U. 

2. St., born at Rome, was Archdeacon and 
raised to the Holy See a. d. 535. He was no 
sooner consecrated than lie took off the anathemas 
pronounced by Pope Boniface II. against his de¬ 
ceased rival Dioscorus on a false charge of Simony, 
lie received an appeal from the Catholics of Con¬ 
stantinople when Anthimus, the Monophysitc, 
was made thcii Bishop by Theodora. [Anthi- 
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Mas.] The fear of an invasion of Italy by 
Justinian led the Goth Theodatus to oblige St. 
Agapetus to go himself to Constantinople, in hope 
that Justinian might be diverted from his purpose. 
(See Brcviarium S. Liberate ap. Mansi, ConciHu, 
vol. ix. p. 695 ) As to this last object he could 
make no impression on the emperor, but he suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading him to depose Anthimus, 
arid when Mennas was chosen to succeed him, 
Agapetus laid his own hands upon him. The 
Council and the Synodal (interpreted into Greek) 
sent by Agapetus relating to these affairs may be 
found ap. Mansi, vol. viii. pp. 8G9, 921. Com¬ 
plaints were sent him from various quarters against 
the Monophysitc Accphali; but he died suddenly 
a. n. 536, April 22, and they were read in a 
Council held on 2nd May, by Mennas. (Mansi, 
i ‘bid, p. 874.) There are two letters from St. 
Agapetus to Justinian in reply to a letter from the 
emperor, in the latter of which he refuses to ac¬ 
knowledge the Orders of the Arians; and there 
are two others: 1. To the Bishops of Africa, on 
the same subject; 2. To Rcparatus, Bishop of 
Cartilage, in answer to a letter of congratulation 
on his elevation to the Pontificate. (Mansi, Con- 
ciVift, viii. pp. 616—050.) 

3. Deacon of the Church of St. Sophia, a. d. 
527. There are two other Ayajx’ti mentioned in 

a Council held by Mennas at this time at Con¬ 
stantinople, who were Archimandrites, or Abbots. 
Agapetus was tutor to Justinian, and, on the ac¬ 
cession of the latter to the empire, addressed to 
him Admonitions on the Duty of a Prince y in 
72 Sections, the initial letters of which form the 
dedication (eicfkfnr KttpaXatwi' icapaivfTiKaiu (rx*~ 
fitaoOuoa). The reputo in which this work was 
held appears from its common title, viz. the Royul 
Sections flaaiXwcd). It was published, 

with a Latin version, by Xach. Colliery. Rvo., Ven. 
1509, afterwards by J. Brunon y 8vo., Lips. 1669, 
(7 r ohd, 8vo., Lips. 1733, and in Gal land i's Biblio- 
thecdy vol. xi. p. 255, &c., Ven. 1766, after the 
edition of Bandurius (Benedictine). It was trans¬ 
lated into French by Louis XIII., Rvo. Par. 1612, 
and by Th. Payneil into English, 12mo., Lond. 
1550. [A. J. C.] 

AGAPE'TUS ('A7ain7Tjy), an ancient Greek 
physician, whose remedy for the gout is mentioned 
with approbation by Alexander Tmllianus (xi. 
p. 303) and Paulus Aegineta. (iii. 78, p. 497, viL 
11, p. 661.) He probably lived between the third 
and sixth centuries after Christ, or certainly not 
later, as Alexander Trallianus, by whom he is 
quoted, is supposed to have flourished al>out the 
beginning of the sixth century. [W. A.G.] 
AGA'PIUS (’A^aTrios), an ancient physician of 
Alexandria, who taught and practised medicine at 
Byzantium with great success and reputation, and 
acquired immense riches. Of his date it can only 
be determined, that he must have lived before the 
end of the fifth century after Chri-t. as Damascius 
(from whom Photius, BiUioih. cod. 242, and Suidas 
have taken their account of him) lived about 
that time. [W.A.G.] 

AGARISTA hyap'unri). 1. The daughter of 
Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, whom her father 
promised to give in marriage to the best of the 
Greeks. Suitors came to Sicyon from all parts of 
Greece, and among others Megaclcs, the son of 
Alcmaeon, from Athens. After they had been 
detained at Sicyon for a whole year, during which 
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time Cleisthenes made trial of them in various 
ways, he gave Agaristc to Megacles. From this 
marriage came the Cleisthenes who divided the 
Athenians into ten tribes, and Hippocrates. (Ilerod. 
vi. 126—130; comp. Athen. vi. p. 273, b. c., 
xii. 541, b. c.) 

2. The daughter of the above-mentioned Hip¬ 
pocrates, and the grand-daughter of the above- 
mentioned Agariste, married Xanthippus and 
became the mother of Pericles. (Herod, vi. 130; 
Plut. Perid. 3.) 

AGA'SIAS Aya*las), a Stymphalian of Ar¬ 
cadia (Xen. A nub. iv. 1. § 27), is frequently 
mentioned by Xenophon as a brave and active 
officer in the army of the Ten Thousand. ( Anal ). 
iv. 7. § 11. v. 2. § 15, &c.) He was wounded 
while fighting against Asidates. ( Anub . viii. 8. 

§19.) 

AGA'SIAS (’A 7 a<r/ar), son of Dositheus, a 
distinguished sculptor of Ephesus. One of the 
productions of his chisel, the statue known by the 
name of the Borghese gladiator, is 6till preserved 
in the gallery of the Louvre. This statue, as well 
as the Apollo Bclvidcrc, was discovered among 
the ruins of a palace of the Roman emperors on the 

site of the ancient Antium (Cujyo d'Anzo). From 
the attitude of the figure it is clear, that the statue 
represents not a gladiator, but a warrior contend¬ 
ing with a mounted combatant. Thiersch conjec¬ 
tures that it was intended to represent Achilles 
fighting with Penthesilea. The only record that 
we have of this artist is the inscription on the 
pedestal of the statue ; nor are there any data for 
ascertaining the age in which ho lived, except tho 
style of art displayed in the work itself, which 
competent judges think cannot have been produced 
earlier than the fourth century, n. c. 

It is not quite clear whether the Agnsins, who is 
mentioned as the father of Heraclides, was the 
same as the author of the Borghese statue, or a 
different person. 

There was another sculptor of the same name, 
also an Ephesian, the son of Mcnophilus. lie is 
mentioned in a Greek inscription, from which it 
appears that he exercised his art in Delos while 
that island was under the Roman sway; probably 
somewhere about 100, u. c. (Thiersch, Epochcn d . 
bild. Kumty p. 130 ; Muller, Ardi. d. Kunst , 
p. 155.) fC. P. M.] 

AGASICLES, AGESICLES or HEGESICLES 
(’AToaiKAfir, 'AynoiKKijSy * HyTicriKKijs), a king of 
Sparta, the thirteenth of the line of Procles. lie 
was contemporary with the Agid Leon, and suc¬ 
ceeded his father Arcliidamus I., probably about 
b. a 590 or 600. During his reign the Lacedae¬ 
monians carried on an unsuccessful war against 
Tegea, but prospered in their other wars. (Herod. 

i. 65; Paus. iii. 7. § 6, 3. §. 5.) [C. P. M.] 

AGA'STIIENES ('Ay aud^s), a son of Au- 
geias, whom he succeeded in the kingdom of Elis, 
lie had a son, Polyxenus, who occurs among the 
suitors of Helen. (Horn. II. ii. 624 ; Paus. v. 3. 
§ 4; A polled, iii. 10. § 8.) [L. S.] 

AGATIiA'NGELUS, the son of Callistratus 
wrote the life of Gregory of Armenia in Greek, 
which is printed in the Acta Sanctorum , vol. viii. 
p. 320. There are manuscripts of it in the public 
libraries both of Paris and Florence. The time at 
which Agathangelus lived is unknown. (Fabric. 
BtbL Grace, vol. x. p. 232, xi. p. 554.) 

AGATIIAGE'T US ('Aya0dyijTos) y a Rhodian, 
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who recommended his state to espouse the side of 
the Romans at the beginning * f the war between 
Rome and Perseus, b. c. 171. (Polyb. xxvii. 6. 
§ 3, xxviii. 2. § 3.) 

AG AT H A' RC H1DES (’ Ay adapts), or 
AGATHARCIIUS ( , A7a , 0ap X os), a Greek gram¬ 
marian, bom at Cnidos. He was brought up by 
a man of the name of Cinnaeus; was, as Strabo 
(xvi. p. 779) informs us, attached to the Peripa¬ 
tetic school of philosophy, and wrote several 
historical and geographical works. In his youth 
he held the situation of secretary and reader to 
Heraclides Lcmbus, who (according to Suidas) 
lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. This 
king died b. c. 116. He himself informs us (in 
his work on the Erythraean Sea), that he was sub¬ 
sequently guardian to one of the kings of Egypt 
during his minority. This was no doubt one of 
tlie two sons of Ptolemy Physcon. Dodwcll en¬ 
deavours to shew that it was the younger son, 
Alexander, and objects to So ter, that he reigned 
conjointly with his mother. This, however, was 
the case with Alexander likewise. Wcsseling 
and Clinton think the elder brother to be the one 
meant, as Soter II. was more likely to have been a 
minor on his accession in b. c. 117, than Alexan¬ 
der in B. C. 107, ten years after their father's 
death. Moreover Dodwcll's date would leave too 
short an interval between the publication of Aga- 
tlmrchidcss work on the Erythraean Sea (about 
B. c. 113), and the work of Artcmidorus. 

An enumeration of the works of Agatharchides 
is given by Photius (Cod. 213). He wrote a 
work on Asia, in 10 books, and one on Europe, 
in 49 books; a geographical work on the Ery¬ 
thraean Sea, in 5 books, of the first and fifth 
books of which Photius gives an abstract; an 
epitome of the last mentioned work ; a treatise on 
the Troglodytae, in 5 books; an epitome of the 
AvS-n of Antimachus; an epitome of the works of 
those who had written ircpl rijs tr way ary f}s Oau- 
patrltau avtpwv ; an historical work, from the 
12th and 30th books of which Athenacus quotes 
(xii. p. 527, b. vi. p. 251, f.); and a treatise on 
the intercourse of friends. The first three of 
these only had been read by Photius. Agathnr- 
chides composed his work on the Erythraean Sea, 
as lie tells us himself, in his old age (p. 14, ed. 
Iluds.), in the reign probably of Ptolemy Soter II. 
It appears to have contained a great deal of valu¬ 
able matter. In the first book was a discussion 
respecting the origin of the name. In the fifth 
he described the mode of life amongst the Sabaeans 
in Arabia, and the Ichthyophngi, or fish-eaters, 
the way in which elephants were caught by the 
elcphant-catcrs, and the mode of working the gold 
mines in the mountains of Egypt, near the Red 
Sea. His account of the Ichthyophagi and of the 
mode of working the gold mines, has been copied 
by Diodorus, (iii. 12—18.) Amongst other ex¬ 
traordinary animals he mentions the camelopard, 
which was found in the country of the Troglo- 
dytac, and the rhinoceros. 

Agatharchides wrote in the Attic dialect. His 
style, according to Photius, was dignified and per¬ 
spicuous, and abounded in sententious passages, 
which inspired a favourable opinion of his judg¬ 
ment. In the composition of his speeches he was 
an imitator of Thucydides, whom he equalled iu 
dignity and excelled in clearness. His rhetorical 
talents also are highly praised by Photius. He 
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was acquaint with the language of the Acthio- 
pians {tie Ruhr. M. p. 46), and appears to have 
been the first who discovered the true cause of the 
yearly inundations of the Nile. (Diod. i. 41.) 

An Agatharchides, of Samos, is mentioned by 
Plutarch, as the author of a work on Persia, and 
one vep\ \l6uv. Fabricius, however, conjectures 
that the true reading is Agathyrsides, not Aga¬ 
tharchides. (Dodwcll in Hudson’s Gcoyr.Script. Ur, 
Minores; Clinton, Fasti llell. iii p. 535.) [C.P.M.] 

There is a curious observation by Agatharchides 
preserved by Plutarch ( St/mpos. viii. 9. § 3), of 
the species of worm called Filaria Medinensus, or 
Guinea JForm, which is the earliest account of 
it that is to be met with. Sec Justus Weihc, 
De Filar. Mcdin. Comment ., Berol. 1832, 8vo., 
and especially the very learned work by G. II. 
Welschius, De. Vena Medinensiy #<?., August. 
Vindcl. 1674, 4to. [W.A. G.] 

AGATHARCHUS {'AyaOapxos), a Syracusan, 
who was placed by the Syracusans over a fleet of 
twelve ships in n. c. 413, to visit their allies and 
harass the Athenians. He was afterwards, in the 
same year, one of the Syracusan commanders in 
the decisive battle fought in the harlx>ur of Syra¬ 
cuse. (Thuc. vii. 25, 70 ; Diod. xiii. 13.) 

AGATHARCHUS ('AydOa PX os), an Athenian 
artist, said by Vitruvius ( Pracf. ad lib. vii.) to 
have invented scene-painting, and to have painted 
a scene ( scenam feed ) fora tragedy which Aeschylus 
exhibited. As this appears to contradict Aristotle’s 
assertion {Poet. 4. § 16), that scene-painting was 
introduced by Sophocles, some scholars understand 
Vitruvius to mean merely, that Agatharchus con¬ 
structed a stage. (Compare Ilor. Ep. ad Pis. 279 : 
et modicis instravd pv/pitu liynis.) But the context 
shews clearly that perspective painting must bo 
meant, for Vitruvius goes on to say, that Democritus 
and Anaxagoras, carrying out the principles laid 
down in the treatise of Agnthurchus, wrote on the 
same subject, shewing how, in drawing, the lines 
ought to be made to correspond, according to a na¬ 
tural proportion, to the figure which would be traced 
out on an imaginary intervening plane by a pencil 
of rays proceeding from the eye, as a fixed point 
of sight, to the several points of the object viewed. 

It was probably not till towards the end of 
Aeschylus's career that scenc-painting was intro¬ 
duced, and not till the time of Sophocles that it 
was generall}' made use of; which may account 
for what Aristotle says. 

There was another Greek painter of the name 
of Agatharchus, who was a native of the island of 
Samos, and the son of Eudemus. He was a con¬ 
temporary of Alcibiades and Zeuxis. We have no 
definite accounts respecting his performances, but 
he does not appear to have been an artist of much 
merit: he prided himself chiefly on the ease and 
rapidity with which he finished his woiks. (Plut* 
Perid. 13.) Plutarch (Aleib. 16) and Andocides at 
greater length (in A/cib. p. 31.15) tell an anecdote 
of Alcibiades having inveigled Agatharchus to his 
house and kept him there for more than three 
months in strict durance, compelling him to adorn 
it with his pencil. The speech of Andocides above 
referred to seems to have been delivered after the 
destruction of Melos (b. c. 416) and before the 
expedition to Sicily («. C. 415); so that from the 
above data the age of Agatharchus may be accu¬ 
rately fixed. Some scholars (as Bentley, Biittiger, 
and Meyer) have supposed him to be the same as 
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the contemporary of Aeschylus, who, however, 
must have preceded him by a good half century. 
(Muller, Arch. d. Kunsl , p. 88.) [C. P. M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS ('Ayah f/xepos), the son of 
Orthon, and the author of a small geographical 
work in two books, entitled rijs ycatypafias uj ro- 
ruirwTcis 4v imroprj (“ A Sketch of Geography 
in epitome"), addressed to his pupil Philon. His 
age cannot be fixed with much certainty, but he 
is supposed to have lived about the beginning of 
the third century after Christ. He lived after 
Ptolemy, whom he often quotes, and before the 
foundation of Constantinople on the site of Byzan¬ 
tium in a. d. 328, as he mentions only the old 
city Byzantium, (ii. 14.) Wendelin has attempt¬ 
ed to shew that he wrote in the beginning of the 
third century, from the statement he gives of the 
distance of the tropic from the equator; but Dod- 
wcll, who thinks he lived nearer the time of 
Ptolemy, contends that the calculation cannot be 
depended on. From his speaking of Albion j? 

<TrpardirfSa VSporai, it has been thought that he 
wrote not very long after the erection of the wall 
of Severus. This is probably true, but the language 
is scarcely definite enough to establish the point. 

His work consists chiefly of extracts from 
Ptolemy and other earlier writers. From a com¬ 
parison with Pliny, it appears that Artcmidorus, 
of whose work a sort of compendium is contained 
in the first book, was one of his main authorities. 
He gives a short account of the various forms 
assigned to the earth by earlier writers, treats of 
the divisions of the earth, seas, and islands, the 
winds, and the length and shortness of the days, 
and then lays down the most important distances 
on the inhabited part of the earth, reckoned in 
stadia. The surname Agathcmerus frequently 
occurs in inscriptions. (Dodwell in Hudson's Geo¬ 
graph. Scriptorcs Gr. Minorcs; Ukert, Geo</r. tier 
Gricchcn «. Homer* pt. i. div. 1. p. 236.) [C. P. M.J 
AGATHE'MERUS, CLAUDIUS (K\a^5ms 
' Ay aOij/Acpos), an ancient Greek physician, who 
lived in the first century after Christ. He was 
born at Lacedaemon, and was a pupil of the philo¬ 
sopher Cornutus, in whose house ho bocamo ac- 
uainted with tnc poet Pcrsius about a. n. 50. 
Pscudo-Sueton. vita Persii.) In the old editions 
of Suetonius he is called Agatemus, a mistake 
which was first corrected by Rcinesius (Syntagma 
Jnscripl. Antiq. p. 610), from the epitaph upon 
him and his wife, Myrtale, which is preserved 
in the Marmora Oxonicnsiu and the Greek An¬ 
thology, voL iii. p. 381. § 224, ed. Tnuchn. 
The apparent anomaly of a Roman pracnomen 
being given to a Greek, may be accounted for 
by the fact which we learn from Suetonius 
(Tiber. 6), that the Spartans were the hereditary 
clients of the Claudia Gens. (C. G. Kiihn, Ad- 
dilam. ad Elench. Medic. Vet. a J. A. Fubrido* in 
“ BiUioth. Graced ” exhibit.) [W. A. G.] 

AGA'TIIIAS (' AyaOias), the son of Wamno- 
nius, a rhetorician, was born, as it seems, in 536 
or 537 a. d. (Hid. ii. 16, and Vita Agathiae in ed. 
Bonn. p. xiv.), at Myrina, a town at the mouth of 
the river Pythicus in Aeolia (Agathiae Frooemium , 
p. 9, ed. Bonn.; p. 5, Par.; p. 7, Ven.),and re¬ 
ceived his education in Alexandria, where he 
studied literature. In 554 he went to Constanti¬ 
nople (Hist. ii. 16), where his father then most 
probably resided, and studied for several years the 
Roman law. (Epigr. 4.) He afterward exercised 
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with great success the profession of an advocate, 
though only for the sake of a livelihood, his fa¬ 
vourite occupation being the study of ancient 
poetry (ffisL iii. 1); and he paid particular atten¬ 
tion to history. Ilis profession of a lawyer was 
the cause of his surname Sx^Aaortfcos (Suidas,s. v. 
^Vyoth'as), which word signified an advocate in the 
time of Agathias. Niebuhr (Vita AyatJi. in ed. 
Bonn. p. xv.) believes, that he died during the 
reign of Tiberius Thrax, a short time before the 
death of this emperor and the accession of Mauri¬ 
tius in 582, at the age of only 44 or 45 years. 
Agathias, who was a Christian (Epigr. 3, 5, and 
especially 4), enjoyed during his life the esteem of 
several great and distinguished men of his time, 
such as Theodorus the dccurio, Paulus Silcntiarius, 
Eutychianus the younger, and Maccdonius the ex¬ 
consul. He shewed them his gratitude by dedicat¬ 
ing to them several of his literary productions, and 
he paid particular homage to Paulus Silentiarius, 
the son of Cyrus Florus, who was descended from 
an old and illustrious family. ( Hist. v. 9.) 

Agathias is the author of the following works : 

1. Aarpmaicd, a collection of small love poems, 
divided into nine books; the poems are written in 
hexametres. Nothing is extant of this collection, 
which the author calls a juvenile essay. (Agath. 
Frooemium , p. 6, ed. Bonn.; p. 4, Par.; p. 6, Ven.) 

2. Ki/kAos, an anthology containing poems of 
early writers and of several of his contemporaries, 
chiefly of such as were his protectors, among whom 
were Paulus Silentiarius and Maccdonius. This 
collection was divided into seven books, but nothing 
of it is extant except the introduction, which was 
written by Agathias himself. However, 108 epi¬ 
grams, which were in circulation either before ho 
collected his KifoAor, or which he composed at a 
later period, have come down to us. • The bust 
seven and several others of these epigrams arc ge¬ 
nerally attributed to other writers, such as Paulus 
Silentiarius, &c. The epigrams are contained in 
the Anlhologia Gracca (iv. p. 3, ed. Jacobs), and 
in the editions of the historical work of Agathias. 
Joseph Scaliger,' Janus Douza, and Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, have translated the greater part of 
them into Latin. The epigrams were written and 
published after the AatpviaKa. 

3. 'AyaQiov 2,x°h- arrTlK °u M vpivaiov 'ItTropliov E. 
u Agathiae Scholastici Myrincnsis Ilistoriarum 
Libri V." This is his principa. work. It con¬ 
tains the history from 553—558 A. p., a short 
period, but remarkable for the important events 
with which it is filled up. The first book contains 
the conquest of Italy by Narses over the Goths, 
and the first contests between the Greeks and the 
Franks ; the second book contains the continua¬ 
tion of these contests, the description of the great 
earthquake of 554, and the beginning of the war 
between the Greeks and the Persians; the third 
and the fourth books contain the continuation of 
this war until the first peace in 536; the fifth 
book relates the second great earthquake of 557, 
the rebuilding of St. Sophia by Justinian, the 
plague, the exploits of Belisarius over the Huns 
and other barbarians in 558, and it finishes 
abruptly with the 25th chapter. 

Agathias, after having related that he had 
abandoned his poetical occupation for more serious 
studies (Frooemium, ed. Bonn. pp. 6, 7; Par. p. 4; 
Ven. p. 6), tells us that several distinguished men 
had suggested to him the idea of writing the history 
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of his time, and he adds, that he had undertaken 
the task especially on the advice of Eutychianus. 
{If).) However, he calls Eutychianus the orna¬ 
ment of the family of the Flori, a family to which 
Eutychianus did not belong at all. It is therefore 
probable that, instead of Eutychianus, we must 
read Paulus Silentiarius: Niebuhr is of this opi¬ 
nion. (lb. not. 19.) Agathias is not a great histo¬ 
rian ; he wants historical and geographical know¬ 
ledge, principally with regard to Italy, though he 
knows the East better. He seldom penetrates into 
the real causes of those great events which form 
the subjects of his book: his history is the work 
of a man of business, who adorns his style with 
poetical reminiscences. But he is honest and im¬ 
partial, and in all those things which he is able to 
understand he shews himself a man of good sense. 
Ilis style is often bombastic; he praises himself; 
in his Greek the Ionic dialect prevails, but it is the 
Ionic of his time, degenerated from its classical 
purity into a sort of mixture of all the other Greek 
dialects. Nothwithstanding these deficienccs the 
work of Agathias is of high value, because it con¬ 
tains a great number of important facts concerning 
one of the most eventful periods of Roman history. 
Editions: ’A yaOiov ^xobaariKov irepl rijs Batrt- 
Aelas * lover tnat/ov^ rdpoi E., ed. Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, with a Latin translation, Lugduni, 1594. 
The Parisian edition, which is contained in the 
44 Corpus Script. Byzant.” was published in 1660; 
it contains many errors and conjectural innova¬ 
tions, which have been reprinted and augmented 
by tho editors of the Venetian edition. Another 
edition was published at Basel (in 1576?). A 
Latin translation by Christophorus Persona was 
separately published at Rome, 1516, fol., and 
afterwards at Augsburg, 1519,4to.; at Basel, 1531, 
fob, and at Leyden, 1594, 8vo. The best edition 
is that of Niebuhr, Bonn. 18*20, 8vo., which forms 
the third volume of tho 44 Corpus Scriptornm 
Ilistoriae Byzantinae.” It contains the Latin 
translation and the notes of Bonaventura Vulcanius. 
The Epigrams form an appendix of this edition of 
Niebuhr, who has carefully corrected the errors, 
and removed tho innovations of the Parisian 
edition. [\V. P.] 

AGATHI'NUS (’A7d0*»'oy), an eminent an¬ 
cient Greek physician, the founder of a new 
medical sect, to which he gave the name of Epi- 
synUetici. (Did. of Ant. s. v. Episynthktici.) 
Ho was bom at Sparta and must have lived in the 
•first century after Christ, as he was the pupil of 
Athcnacus, and the tutor of Archigenes. (Galen. 
Definit. Med. c. 14. voL xix. p. 353; Suidas, s.v. 
*Apxiy*vys ; Eudoc. Violur. ap. Villoison, Ancal. 
Gr. vol. i. p. 65.) He is said to have been once 
seized with an attack of delirium, brought on by 
want of sleep, from which he was delivered by his 
pupil Archigenes, who ordered his head to be 
fomented with a great quantity of warm oil. 
(Aetius, tetr. i. serin, iii. 17*2, p. 156.) He is 
frequently quoted by Galen, who mentions him 
among the Pncumatici. (De Dignosc. Puls. i. 3, 
vol. viii. p. 787.) None of his writings arc now 
extant, but a few fragments are contained in 
Matthaei’s Collection, entitled XXI Vctcrum ct 
Clarorum Medicorum Graecorum Varia Opuscida , 
Mosquae, 1808, 4to. See also Palladius, Com - 
ment. in Hippocr. 44 De Morh. Popul. lib. vi.” ap. 
Dietz, Scholia in Hippocr. et Galen, vol. ii. p. 56. 
The particular opinions of his sect arc not exactly 
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known, but they were probably nearly the same 
as those of the Eclectici. (Did. of Ant. s. v. 
Eclectici.) (See J. C. Osterhausen, Ilislor. Sectae 
Pneumatic. Med. Altorf. 1791, 8vo.; C. G. Kuhn, 
Additam. ad Elench. Medic. Vet. a J. A. Fubrido 
in 44 Biblioth. Gracca ” exhibit.) [W. A. G.j 
AGATHOCLE'A (’A^ae^A^a), a mistress of 
the profligate Ptolemy Philopator, King of Egypt, 
and sister of his no less profligate minister 
Agathocles. She and her brother, who both exer¬ 
cised the most unbounded influence over the king, 
were introduced to him by their ambitious and 
avaricious mother, Oenanthc. After Ptolemy had 
put to death his wife and sister Eurydice, Aga- 
thoclea became his favourite. On the death of 
Ptolemy (b. c. 205), Agathoclea and her friends 
kept the event secret, that they might have an 
opportunity of plundering the royal treasury. 
They also formed a conspiracy for setting Aga- 
thoclcs on the throne. He managed for some 
time, in conjunction with Sosibius, to act as 
guardian to the young king Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
At last the Egyptians and the Macedonians of 
Alexandria, exasperated at his outrages, rose 
against him, and Tlepolemus placed himself at 
their head. They surrounded the palace in the 
night, and forced their way in. Agathocles and 
his sister implored in the most abject manner that 
their lives might be spared, but in vain. Tho 
former was killed by his friends, that he might not 
be exposed to a more cruel fate. Agathoclea with 
her sisters, and Oenanthe, who had taken refuge 
in a temple, were dragged forth, and in a state of 
nakedness exposed to the fury of tho multitude, 
who literally tore them limb from limb. All their 
relations and those who had had any share in tho 
murder of Eurydice were likewise put to death. 
(Polyb. v. 63, xiv. 11, xv. 25—34 ; Justin, xxx. 
1, 2 ; Athen. vi. p. 251, xiii. p.576 ; Pint. Cleon}. 
33.) There was another Agathoclea, the daughter 
of a man named Aristomenes, who was bv birth 
an Acarnanian, and rose to great power in Egypt. 
(Polyb. /. c.) [C. P. M.] 

AGA'THOCLES QAwBokXQs), a Sicilian of 
such remarkable ability and energy, that lie raised 
himself from the station of a potter to that of tyrant 
of Syracuse and king of Sicily. He flourished in 
the latter part of the fourth and the beginning of 
the third century, B. c., so that tho period of his 
dominion is contemporary with that of the second 
and third Samnite wars, during which time his 
power must have been to Rome a cause of painful 
interest; yet so entire is the loss of all Roman 
history of that epoch, that he is not once mentioned 
in the 9th and 10th books of Livy, though wo 
know that he had Samnites and Etruscans in his 
service, that assistance was asked from him by the 
Tarentincs (Strab. vi. p. 280), and that he actually 
landed in Italy. (See Arnold's Rome ., c. xxxv.) 
The events of his life are detailed by Diodorus and 
Justin. Of those the first has taken his account 
from Timaeus of Tauromenium, a historian whom 
Agathocles banished from Sicily, and whose love 
for censuring others was so great, that he was nick¬ 
named Epitinuieus (fault-finder). (Athen. vi. p. 272.) 
His natural propensity was not likely to be soft¬ 
ened when he was describing the author of his 
exile; and Diodorus himself does not hesitate to 
accuse him of having calumniated Agathocles very 
grossly'. (Fragm. lib. xxi.) Polybius too charges 
him with wilfully perverting the truth (xi. 15), so 
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that the account which he has left must be received 
with much suspicion. Marvellous stories are re¬ 
lated of the early years of Agathocles. Bom at 
Thermae, a town of Sicily subject to Carthage, he 
is said to have been exposed when an infant, by 
his father, Carcinus of Rhegium, in consequence of 
a succession of troublesome dreams, portending 
that he would be a source of much evil to Sicily. 
His mother, however, secretly preserved his life, 
and at seven years old he was restored to his fa¬ 
ther, who had long repented of his conduct to the 
child. By him he was taken to Syracuse and 
brought up as a potter. In his youth he led a 
life of extravagance and debauchery, but was re¬ 
markable for strength and personal beauty, qualities 
which recommended him to Damns, a noble Syra¬ 
cusan, under whose auspices he was made first a 
soldier, then a chiliarch, and afterwards a military 
tribune. On the death of Damns, he married his 
rich widow, and so became one of the wealthiest 
citizens in Syracuse. His ambitious schemes then 
developed themselves, and he was driven into 
exile. After several changes of fortune, he col¬ 
lected an army which overawed both the Syracusans 
and Carthaginians, and was restored under an oath 
that he would not interfere with the democracy, 
which oath he kept by murdering 4000 and banish¬ 
ing 6000 citizens. He was immediately declared 
sovereign of Syracuse, under the title of Autocrator. 
But Iinmilcar, the Carthaginian general in Sicily, 
kept the field successfully against him, after the 
whole of Sicily, which was not under the dominion 
of Carthage, had submitted to him. In the battle 
of Iliiuent, tho army of Agathocles was defeated 
with great slaughter, and immediately after, Syra¬ 
cuse itself was closely besieged. At this juncture, 
he formed the bold design of averting the ruin 
which threatened him, by carrying tho war into 
Africa. To obtain money for this purpose, he of¬ 
fered to let those who dreaded the miseries of a 
protracted siego depart from Syracuse, and then 
sent a body of armed men to plunder and murder 
those who accepted his offer. lie kept his design 
a profound secret, eluded the Carthaginian fleet, 
which was blockading the harbour, and though 
closely pursued by them for six days and nights, 
landed his men in safety on the shores of Africa. 
Advancing then into the midst of his army, arrayed 
in a splendid robe, and with a crown on his head, 
he announced that he had vowed, as a thank-offer¬ 
ing for his escape, to sacrifice his ships to Demeter 
and the Kora, goddesses of Sicily. Thereupon, he 
burnt them all, and so left his soldiers no hope of 
safety except in conquest. 

His successes were most brilliant and rapid. Of 
the two Suffetes of Carthage, the one, Bomilcar, 
aimed at the tyranny, and opposed the invaders 
witli little vigour; while the other, Ilanno, fell in 
battle. He constantly defeated the troops of Car¬ 
thage, and had almost encamped under its walls, 
when the detection and crucifixion of Bomilcar in¬ 
fused new life into the war. Agathocles too was 
summoned from Africa by the affairs of Sicily, 
where the Agrigcntines had suddenly invited their 
fellow-countrymen to shake off his yoke, and left 
his army under his son Archagathus, who was un¬ 
able to prevent a mutiny. Agathocles returned, 
but was defeated ; and, fearing a new outbreak on 
the part of his troops, fled from his camp with 
Archagathus, who, however, lost his way and was 
taken. Agathocles escaped; but in revenge for 
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this desertion, the soldiers murdered his sons, and 
then made peace with Carthage. New troubles 
awaited him iu Sicily, where Deinocrates, a Syra¬ 
cusan exile, was at the head of a large army against 
him. But he made a treaty with the Carthaginians, 
defeated the exiles, received Deinocrates into fa¬ 
vour, and then had no difficulty in reducing the 
revolted cities of Sicily, of which island he had 
some time before assumed the title of king. He 
afterwards crossed the Ionian sea, and defended 
Corcyra against Cassander. (Diod. xxi. Fraynu) 
He plundered the Lipori isles, and also carried his 
arms into Italy, in order to attack the Bruttii. 

But his designs were interrupted by severe ill¬ 
ness accompanied by great anxiety of mind, in 
consequence of family distresses. Ilis grandson 
Archagathus murdered his son Agathoclc?, for the 
sake of succeeding to the crown, and the old kin" 
feared that the rest of his family would share h' 
fate. Accordingly, he resolved to send his wi * 
Texena and her two children to Egypt, her nativ. 
country; they wept at the thoughts of his dying 
thus uncarcd for and alone, and he at seeing them 
depart as exiles from the dominion which he had 
won for them. They left him, and his death fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately. For this touching nar¬ 
rative, Timncus nnd Diodorus after him substituted 
a monstrous and incredible story of his being poi¬ 
soned by Maeno, an associate of Archagathus. 
The poison, we arc told, was concealed in tho qui' 
with which he cleaned his teeth, nnd reduced him 
to so frightful a condition, that he was placed on 
the funeral pile and burnt while vet living, being 
unable to give any signs that ho was not dead. 

There is no doubt that Agathocles was a man 
who did not hesitate to plunge into any excesses 
of cruelty and treachery to further his own pur¬ 
poses. lie persuaded Ophelias, king of Gyrene, 
to enter into an alliance with him against Carthage, 
and then murdered him at a banquet, and seized 
the command of his army. He invited the princi¬ 
pal Syracusans to a festival, plied them with wine, 
mixed freely with them, discovered their secret 
feelings, and killed 500 who seemed opposed to his 
views. So that while we reject the fictions of 
Timaeus, we can ns little understand the statement 
of Polybius, that though he used bloody means to 
acquire his power, he afterwards became most mild 
and gentle. To his great abilities we have the 
testimony of Scipio Africanus, who when asked 
what men were in his opinion at once the boldest 
warriors and wisest statesmen, replied, Agathocles 
and Dionysius. (Polyb. xv. 35.) He appears also 
to have possessed remarkable powers of wit and 
repartee, to have been a most agreeable companion, 
and to have lived in Syracuse in a security gene¬ 
rally unknown to the Greek tyrants, unattended 
in public by guards, and trusting entirely either to 
the popularity or terror of his name. 

As to the chronology of his life, his landing til 
Africa was in the archonship of Ilieromnomon at 
Athens, and accompanied by an eclipse of the sun, 
i.c. Aug. 15, b. c. 310. (Clinton, Fust. I Sell.) 
He quitted it at the end of u. c. 307, died B. <:. 289, 
after a reign of 28 years, aged 72 according to 
Diodorus, though Lucian (Macrob. 10), gives his 
age 95. Wesseling and Clinton prefer the state¬ 
ment of Diodorus. The Italian mercenaries whom 
Agathocles left, were the Mamcrtini who after his 
death seized Messana, and occasioned the first 
Punic war. . £G. K. L. C.] 
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AGA'THOCLES (’A yaBoicAris). 1. The fa- 

tlier of Lysimachus, was a Thessalian Penest, but 
obtained the favour of Philip through flatter}*, and 
was raised by him to high rank. (Theopompus, 
ap. A then. vi. p. 259, f., &c.; Arrian, Anal. vi. 
28. Ind. 18.) 

2. The son of Lysimachus by an Odrysian 
woman, whom Polyaenus (vi. 12) calls Macris. 
Agathocles was sent by his father against the 
Getae, about b. c. 292, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner. He was kindly treated by Dromichaetis, 
the king of the Getae, and sent back to his father 
with presents; but Lysimachus, notwithstanding, 
marched against the Getae, and was taken prisoner 
himself. He too was also released by Dromichae¬ 
tis, who received in consequence the daughter of 
Lysimachus in marriage. According to some au¬ 
thors it was only Agathocles, and according to 
others only Lysimachus, who was taken prisoner. 
, (Diod. Exc. xxi. p. 559, ed. Wcss. ; Paus. i. 9. 
$ 7 ; Strab. vii. pp. 302, 305 ; Plut. Demctr. c. 39, 
ih ser. num. viml. p. 555, d.) In B.C. 287, Aga¬ 
thocles was sent by his father against Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, who had marched into Asia to de¬ 
prive Lysimachus of Lydia and Curia. In this 
expedition he was successful; he defeated Lysi- 
much us and drove him out of his father's pro¬ 
vinces. (Plut Demctr. c. 40.) Agathocles was 
destined to be the successor of Lysimachus, and 
iwas popular among his subjects; but his step¬ 
mother, Arsinoe, prejudiced the mind of his father 
against him ; and after an unsuccessful attempt to 
poison him, Lysimachus cast him into prison, 
whore he was murdered (b. c. 284) by Ptolcmaeus 
Ceraunus, who was a fugitive at the court of Lysi¬ 
machus. His widow Lysandra fled with his chil¬ 
dren, and Alexander, his brother, to Selcucus in 
Asia, who made war upon Lysimachus in conse¬ 
quence. (Mcmnon, ap. Phot. Cod. 124, pp. 225, 
226, ed. Bckkcr; Paus. i. 10; Justin, xvii. 1.) 

AGA'THOCLES (‘A 7 a QokAw), a Greek histo¬ 
rian, who wrote the history of Cyzicna (rcp\ 
KuJIkov). Ilo is called by Athenaens both a 
Babylonian (i. p. 30, a. ix. p. 375, a) and a Cyzi- 
cnn. (xiv. p. 049, f.) He may originally have 
come from Babylon, and have settled at Cyzicus. 
The first and third books arc referred to by Athc- 
nneus. (ix. p. 375, f., xii. p. 515, a.) The time at 
which Agathocles lived is unknown, and his work 
is now lost; but it seems to have been extensively 
read in antiquity, as it is referred to by Cicero (de 
Dir. i. 24), Pliny (IJisl. Nat. Elenchus of books 
iv. v. vi), and other ancient writers. Agathocles 
also spoke of the origin of Rome. (Festus, s. v. 
Domain; Solinus, Polyh. 1.) The scholiast on 
Apollonius (iv. 761) cites Memoirs (inopiriipara) 
*>)• an Agathocles, who is usually supposed to be 
the same as the above-mentioned one. (Compare 
Sehol. ad lies. Theog. 485 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. B4tr€ucos; 
JCtymol. M. s. v. Aikttj.) 

There are several other writers of the same 
name. 1. Agathocles of Atrax, who wrote a work 
on fishing (dAteurucd, Suidas, s. v. KuciAios). 2. Of 
Chios, who wrote a work on agriculture. (Varro 
and Colum. de Rc Rust. i. 1 ; Plin. II. N. xxii. 44.) 
3. Of Miletus, who wrote a work on rivers. (Plut. 
de Fluv. p. 1153, c.) 4. Of Samos, who wrote a 
work on the constitution of Pessinus. (Plut. Ibid. 
p. 1159, a.) 

AGA'THOCLES, brother of Agathoclea. [ Ag a- 
THOCLEA.] 
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AGATHODAEMON ('AyaJBoMtwv or A yaOd* 
S(ds), the “ Good God,” a divinity in honour of 
whom the Greeks drank a cup of unmixed wine at 
the end of every repast. A temple dedicated to 
him was situated on the road from Megalopolis to 
Maenalns in Arcadia. Pausanias (viii. 36. § 3) 
conjectures that the name is a mere epithet of Zeus. 
(Comp. Lobeck, ad Phrynich. p. 603.) [L. S.J 

AGATHODAKMON ('AyaOobalpuv), a native 
of Alexandria. All that is known of him is, that 
he was the designer of some maps to accompany 
Ptolemy's Geography. Copies of these maps are 
found appended to several MSS. of Ptolemy. One 
of these is at Vienna, another at Venice. At the 
end of each of these MSS. is the following notice: 
*E k t&v KAav&iou UroKcpatov Yewypa.<\>iKti>v /3<- 
€\iuu ofrru o'tKOUfxewqv iraaav 'Ayadodalpuv 

'AAe^auSpeds vnervnuae (Agath. of Alexandria 
delineated the whole inhabited world according to 
the eight books on Geography of Cl. Ptolemcaus). 
The Vienna MS. of Ptolemy is one of the most 
beautiful extant The maps attached to it, 27 in 
number, comprising 1 general map, 10 maps of 
Europe, 4 of Africa, and 12 of Asia, are coloured, 
the water being green, the mountains red or dark 
yellow, and the land white. The climates, paral¬ 
lels, and the hours of the longest day, arc marked 
on the East margin of the maps, and the meridians 
on the North and South. We have no evidence 
as to when Agathodnemon lived, ns the only notice 
preserved respecting him is that quoted above. 
There was a grammarian of the same name, to 
whom some extant letters of Isidore of Pelusium 
arc addressed. Some have thought him to be the 
Agathodacmon in question, lleeren, however, 
considers the delineator of the mans to have been 
a contemporary of Ptolemy, who (viii. 1, 2) men¬ 
tions certain maps or tables (irfeoxes), which agree 
in number and arrangement with those of Aga¬ 
thodacmon in the MSS. 

Various errors having in the course of time crept 
into the copies of the maps of Agathodacmon, 
Nicolaus Donis, a Benedictine monk, who flou¬ 
rished about a. t>. 1470, restored and corrected 
them, substituting Latin for Greek names. His 
maps arc appended to the Ebnerian MS. of 
Ptolemy. They arc the same in number and 
nearly the same in order with those of Agatho¬ 
dacmon. (Heeren, Commentaiio de Ponlibws Geo~ 
graph. Plolemaci Talntlarumqtte iis amexarum; 
Raidel, Connncntalto critico-literana de Cl. Ptofemaci 
Gcographia tjusque codiribus , p. 7.) [C. P. M.] 

A'GATHON (*A ydOoov), the son of the Mace¬ 
donian Philotas, and the brother of Panuenion 
and Asander, was given as a hostage to Antigonus 
in b. c. 313, by his brother Asander, who was 
satrap of Cnria, hut was taken back again by 
Asander in a few days. (Diod. xix. 75.) Agathon 
had a son, named Asander, who is mentioned in a 
Greek inscription. (Bockh, Chip. Inter.. 105.) 

A'GATHON Ayd0wv) % an Athenian tragic 
poet, was born about b. c. 447, and sprung from a 
rich and respectable family. He was consequently 
contemporary with Socrates and Alcibiades and 
the other distinguished characters of their age, 
with many of whom he was on terms of intimate 
acquaintance. Amongst these was his friend 
Euripides. He was remarkable for the handsome¬ 
ness of his person and his various accomplishments. 
(Plat. Prolag. p. 156, b.) He gained his first 
victory at the Lenaean festival in li. c. 416, when 
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he was a little above thirty years of age: in honour 
of which Plato represents the Symposium, or ban¬ 
quet, to have been given, which he has made the 
occasion of his dialogue so called. The scene is 
laid at Agathon’s house, and amongst the interlo¬ 
cutors arc, Apollodorus, Socrates, Aristophanes, 
Diotiraa, and Alcibiadcs. Plato was then fourteen 
years of age, and a spectator at the tragic contest, 
in which Agathon was victorious. (Athen. v. p. 
217, a.) When Agathon was about forty years of 
age (b. c. 407), he visited the court of Archelaus, 
the king of Macedonia (Aelian, V. H. xiii. 4), 
where his old friend Euripides was also a guest at 
the some time. From the expression in the Ranae 
(83), that he was gone 4 s fiauapuy €ua>x*a*S nothing 
certain can be determined as to the time of his 
death. The phrase admits of two meanings, either 
that he was then residing at the court of Archelaus, 
or that he was dead. The former, however, is the 
more probable interpretation. (Clinton, Fast HelL 
vol. ii. p. xxxii.) He is generally supposed to 
have died about b. c. 400, at the age of forty- 
seven. (Bode, Gcschichte der dram. Dichlkunst , L 
p. 553.) The poetic merits of Agathon were con¬ 
siderable, but his compositions were more remark¬ 
able for elegance and flowery ornaments than force, 
vigour, or sublimity. Thoy abounded in anti¬ 
thesis and metaphor, “ with cheerful thoughts and 
kindly images,” (Aelian, V. H. xiv. 13,) and he 
is said to have imitated in verse the prose of Gor- 
gias the philosopher. The language which Plato 
puts into his mouth in the Symposium, is of the 
same diameter, full of harmonious words and softly 
flowing periods : an eAa lou pcupa d\po<pT)rl plotnos. 
The stylo of his verses, and especially of his lyrical 
compositions, is represented by Aristophanes in his 
Thcsmophoriazusac (191) as affected and effemi¬ 
nate, corresponding with his personal appearance 
and manner. In that play (acted b. c. 409), where 
he appears as the friend of Euripides, he is ridiculed 
for his elFcminacy, both in manners and actions, 
being brought on the stage in female dress. In 
the Itanac, acted five years afterwards, Aristophanes 
speaks highly of him ns a poet and a man, calling 
him an dyaOos ttocotJ)? Kcd troOcivds rois <p(\ois. 
In the Thosmophorinzusae (29) also, he calls him 
'AyaQuv 6 kKcivos. In some respects, Agathon 
was instrumental in causing the decline of tragedy 
at Athens. He was the first tragic poet, according 
to Aristotle (Pott. 10. § 22), who commenced the 
practice of inserting choruses between the acts, the 
subject-matter of which was unconnected with the 
story of the drama, and which were therefore 
called 4p€6\ipa, or intercalary, as being merely 
lyrical or musical interludes. The same critic 
{Pott. 10. § 17) also blames him for selecting too 
extensive subjects for his tragedies. Agathon also 
wrote pieces, the story and characters of which 
were the creations of pure fiction. One of these 
was called the “Flower” ('Ai/flos, Arist Poet. 9. 
§ 7); its subject-matter was neither mythical nor 
historical, and therefore probably “neither seriously 
affecting, nor terrible.” (Schlcgel, Dram. Lit. \. 
p. 109.) We cannot but regret the loss of this 
work, which must have been amusing and original. 
The titles of four only of his tragedies are known 
with certainty: they are, the Thycstes, the Tele- 
phus, the* Aerope, and the Alcmaeon. A fifth, 
which is ascribed to him, is of doubtful authority. 
It is probable that Aristophanes has given us 
extracts from some of Agathon’s plays in the 
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Thcsmopboriazusae, v. 100-130. The opinion that 
Agathon also wrote comedies, or that there was a 
comic writer of tliis name, has been refuted by 
Bentley, in his Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Euripides, p. 417. (Ritschl, Commcntatio de Aya- 
tlionis vita. Arte et Trayoediarum rcliquiis , Halae, 
1829, 8vo.) [R. W.] 

A'GATIION (’A-y cLOuv), of Samos, who wrote 
a work upon Scythia and another upon Rivers. 
(Plut. de Fluv. p. 1156, e. 1159, a; Stobaeus, 
Serm. tit 100. 10, ed. Gaisford.) 

AG'AT HON (’A yaduy), at first Reader, after¬ 
wards Librarian, at Constantinople. In a. d. 680, 
during his Readership, he was Notary or Re¬ 
porter at the 6th General Council, which con¬ 
demned the Monothclito heresy. He sent copies 
of the acts, written by himself, to the five Patri¬ 
archates. He wrote, a. d. 712, a short treatise, 
still extant in Greek, on the attempts of Philip- 
picus Bardanes (711 — 713) to revive the Mono- 
thclite error, Conciliorum Nova Coltectio d Mansi 9 
vol. xii. p. 189. [A. J. C.] 

AGATHO'STHENES (’A*ya OoaOiyrjs), a Greek 
historian or philosopher of uncertain date, who is 
referred to by Tzctzes (ad Lycophr. 704, 1021. 
did. vii. 645) as his authority in matters connect¬ 
ed with geography. There is mention of a work 
of AgatTiosthenes called “ Asiatica Cannina” 
Germanicus, in Aral. Pliacn. 24), where Gale 
Notae in Part/icn. p. 125, &c.) wished to read 
the name Aglaosthencs; for Aglaosthenes or Aglos- 
thenes, who is by some considered to bo the same 
as Agathosthenes, wrote a work on the history 
of Naxos, of which nothing is extant, but which 
was much used by ancient writers. (Hvgin. Poet. 
Astr. ii. 16 ; Eratosth. Cutasl. ii. 27 ; Pollux, ix. 
83; Athen. iii. p. 78; Plin. //. N. iv. 22.) [L. S.] 
AGATlIO'TYCHUSCAyaO^ruxos), an ancient 
veterinary surgeon, whose date and history arc un¬ 
known, but who probably lived in the fourth or 
fifth century after Christ. Some fragments of his 
writings are to be found in the collection of works 
on this subject first published in a Latin translation 
by Jo. Ruellius, Veteritiariae Mcdicinac Libn duo , 
Paris. 1530, fob, and afterwards in Greek by 
Grynacus, Basil. 1537, 4to. [W. A. G.] 
AGATHYLLUS (’AvdOuAAos), of Arcadia, 
a Greek elegiac poet, who is quoted by Dionysius 
in reference to the history of Aeneas nnd the foun¬ 
dation of Rome. Some of his verses are preserved 
by Dionysius, (i. 49, 7*2.) 

‘AGATHYRNUS ('AydOvpyos), a son of 
Aeolus, regarded as the founder of Agathyrnum 
in Sicily. (Diod. v. 8.) [L. S.J 

AGA'VE ('Ayautj). 1. A daughter of Cadmus, 
and wife of the Spartan Echion, by whom she 
became the mother of Pentheus, who succeeded his 
grandfather Cadmus as king of Thebes. Agave 
was the sister of Autonoe, Ino, and Semcle (Apol- 
lod. iii. 4. § 2), and when Semele, during her 
pregnancy with Dionysus, was destroyed by the 
sight of the splendour of Zeus, her sisters spread 
the report that she had only endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal her guilt, by pretending that Zeus was the 
father of her child, and that her destruction was a 
just punishment for her falsehood. This calumny 
was afterwards most severely avenged upon Agave. 
For, after Dionysus, the son of Semcle, had tra¬ 
versed the world, he came to Thebes and compelled 
the women to celebrate his Dionysiac festivals on 
mount Cithaeron. Pentheus wishing to prevent 
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or stop those riotous proceedings, went himself to 
mount Cithaeron, but was torn to pieces there by 
his own mother Agave, who in her frenzy believed 
him to be a wild beast (Apollod. iii. 5. § 2 ; Ov. 
Met. iii. 7*25; comp. Pentheus.) Hyginus (Fab. 
240, 254) makes Agave, after this deed, go to 
Illyria and marry king Lycotherses, whom how¬ 
ever she afterwards killed in order to gain his 
kingdom for her father Cadmus. This account is 
manifestly transplaced by Hyginus, and must have 
belonged to an earlier part of the story of Agave. 

2. [Nbiibidak.] [L. S.] 

AGDISTIS ('Ay8tarts), a mythical being con¬ 
nected with the Phrygian worship of Attcs or 
Atys. Pausanias (vii. 17. § 5) relates the follow¬ 
ing story about Agdistis. On one occasion Zeus 
unwittingly begot by the Earth a superhuman 
being which was at once man and woman, and 
was called Agdistis. The gods dreaded it and 
unmanned it, and from its severed aiSoia there 
grew up an almond-tree. Once when the daughter 
of the river-god Sangarius was gathering the fruit 
of this tree, she put some almonds into her bosom ; 
but here the almonds disappeared, and she became 
the mother of Attcs, who was of such extraordinary 
beauty, that when he had grown up Agdistis fell 
in love with him. His relatives, however, destined 
him to become the husband of the daughter of the 
king of Pcssinus, whither lie went accordingly. 
But at the moment when the hymeneal song had 
commenced, Agdistis appeared, and Attcs was 
seized by a fit of madness, in which he unmanned 
himself; the king who had given him his daugh¬ 
ter did the same. Agdistis now repented her 
deed, and obtained from Zeus the promise that the 
body of Attcs should not become decomposed or 
disappear. This is, says Pausanias, the most po¬ 
pular account of an otherwise mysterious affair, 
which is probably part of a symbolical worship of 
the creative powers of nature. A hill of the name 
of Agdistis in Phrygia, at the foot of which Attes 
was believed to be buried, is mentioned by Pausa¬ 
nias. (i. 4. § 5.) According to Hosychius (s. v.) 
and Strabo (xii. p. 567; comp. x. p. 469), Agdistis 
is the same as Cybele, who was worshipped at Pos¬ 
sums under that name. A story somewhat differ¬ 
ent is given by Arnobius. (Atlv. Gad. ix. 5. § 4 ; 
comp. Minuc. Felix, 21.) [L. S.J 

AGE'LA DAS (’AytAaSas), a native of Argos 
(Pausan. vi. 8. § 4, vii. 24. § 2, x. 10. § 3), pre¬ 
eminently distinguished as a statuary, llis fame 
is enhanced by his having been the instructor of 
the three great masters, Phidias (Suidas, s. v.; 
Schol. ad Anstoph. Ran. 504 ; Tzetzes, Chiliad. 
vii. 154, viii. 191—for the names *E\dSou and 
I'fAaSou are unquestionably merely corruptions of 
’AyeActSov, as was first observed by Mcnrsius, with 
whom Winckelmann, Thiersch, and M tiller agree), 
Myron, and Polycletus. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8, s. 
19.) I he determination of the period when 
Ageladas flourished, has given rise to a great deal 
of discussion, owing to the apparently contradictory 
statements in the writers who mention the name. 
Pausanias (vi. 10. § 2) tells us that Ageladas cast a 
statue of Cleosthenes (who gained a victory in the 
chariot-race in the 6’Cth Olympiad) with the 
chariot, horses, and charioteer, which was set up at 
Olympia. There were also at Olympia statues by 
him of Tiinasitheus of Delphi and Anochus of Ta- 
rcntuin. Now Timasithens was put to death by the 
Athenians, for his participation in the attempt of 
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Isagoras in 01. lxviiL 2 (b. c. 507); and Anochus 
(as we learn from Eusebius) was a victor in the 
games of the 65th OL So far everything is clear; 
and if we suppose Ageladas to have been bom 
about b. c. 540, he may very well have been the 
instructor of Phidias. On the other hand Pliny 
(/. c.) says that Ageladas, with Polycletus, Phrad- 
mon, and Myron, flourished in the 87th 01. This 
agrees with the statement of the scholiast on 
Aristophanes, that at Melite there was a statue of 
‘HpaKAris aAe^iKatcos, the work of Ageladas the 
Argive, which was set up during the great pesti¬ 
lence. (01. Ixxxvii. 3. 4.) To these authorities 
must be added a passage of Pausanias (iv. 33. § 3), 
where he speaks of a statue of Zeus made by 
Ageladas for the Mcsscnians of Naupactiis. This 
must have been after the year b. c. 455, when the 
Messenians were allowed by the Athenians to 
settle at Naupactus. In order to reconcile these 
conflicting statements, some suppose that Pliny’s 
date is wrong, and that the statue of Hercules 
had been made by Ageladas long before it was set 
up at Melite : others (as Meyer and Siebelis) that 
Pliny’s date is correct, but that Ageladas did not 
make the statues of the Olympic victors mentioned 
by Pausanias till many years after their victories ; 
which in the case of three persons, the dates of 
whose victories are so nearly the same, would bo 
a very extraordinary coincidence. The most pro- 
liable solution of the difficulty is that of Thiersch, 
who thinks that there were two artists of this 
name; one an Argive, the instructor of Phidias, born 
about b. c. 540, the other a native of Sicyon, who 
flourished at the date assigned by Pliny, and was 
confounded by the scholiast on Aristophanes with 
his more illustrious namesake of Argos. Thiersch 
supports this hypothesis by an able criticism on a 
passage of Pausanias. (v. 24. § 1.) Sillig assumes 
that there were two artists of the name of Ageladas, 
but both Argivcs. Ageladas the Argive executed 
one of a group of three Muses, representing re¬ 
spectively the presiding geniuses of the diatonic, 
chromatic and enharmonic styles of Greek music. 
Cnnnchus and Ai istoclcs of Sicyon made the other 
two. (Antipater, A nth. Pal. Plan. 220; Thiersch, 
Epoch, d. Odd. Kunst, pp. 158—164.) [C. P. M.] 

AGKLA'CJS ('AylAaos). 1. A son of Hera¬ 
cles and Omphale, and the founder of the house of 
Croesus. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) Herodotus (i. 7) 
derives the family of Croesus from one Alcaeus, 
and Diodorus (iv. 31) from one Cleolaus, while lie 
calls the son of Heracles and Omphale Lamua, and 
others Laomcdes. (Anton. Lib. 2 ; Palaephat. dc 
Incred. 45.) 

2. A son of Damastor, and one of the suitors of 
Penelope. (Horn. Od. xx. 321.) In the struggle of 
Odysseus with the suitors, and after many of them 
had fallen, Agelaus encouraged and headed those 
who survived (xxii. 131, 241), until at last he too 
was struck dead by Odysseus witli a javelin, 
(xxii. 293.) 

3. A slave of Priam, who exposed the infant 
Paris on mount Ida, in consequence of a dream of 
his mother. When, after the lapse of five days, 
the slave found the infant still alive and suckled 
by a bear, he took him to his own house and 
brought him up. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 4 ; compare 
Paris.) 

There are several other mythical personages of 
the name of Agelaus, concerning whom no particu¬ 
lars are known. (Apollod. ii. 8. §5; Antonin, 
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Lib. 2; Horn. II. viii. 257, xi. 302; Pans. viii. 
35. § 7.) [L. S.] 

AGELA'US (’A 7 ^Xoos), of Naupactus, was a 
leading man in the Actolian state at the time of 
the Achaean league. He is first mentioned in 
b. c. 221, when he negociated the alliance between 
the Illyrian chief Sceidilai'das and the Aetolians. 
It was through his persuasive speech that Philip 
of Macedonia and his allies were induced to make 
peace with the Aetolians (b. c. 218), and he was 
elected general of the latter in the following year, 
though his conduct in recommending peace was 
soon afterwards blamed by his fickle countrymen. 

(Polyb. iv. 16, v. 103—107.) 

AGELEIA or AGELE'IS ('AycXeia or 'Ayt- 
Atffs), a surname of Athena, by which she is desig¬ 
nated as the leader or protectress of the people. 
(Horn. II. iv. 128, v. 765, vi. 269, xv. 213, 
Od. iii. 378, &c.) [L. S.] 

AGK'LLIUS. [A. Gellius.] 

AGE'NOR ('Aynvwp). 1. A son of Poseidon 
and Libya, king of Phoenicia, and twin-brother of 
Bolus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 4.) lie married Tele- 
phassa, by whom he became the father of Cadmus, 
Phoenix, Cylix, Thasus, Phineus, and according 
to some of Europa also. (Schol. ad Eurip. Phucn. 
8; Hygin. Fab. 178; Pans. v. 25. §7; Schol 
ad Apollon, lihod. ii. 178, iii. 1185.) After his 
daughter Europa had been carried off by Zeus, 
Agenor sent out his sons in search of her, and en¬ 
joined them not to return without their sister. As 
Europa was not to be found, none of them re¬ 
turned, and all settled in foreign countries. (Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 1. § 1 ; Hygin. Fab. 178.) Virgil (Aen. 

i. 338) calls Carthage the city of Agenor, by which 
he alludes to the descent of Dido from Agenor. 
Buttnmnn ( Mytholog. i. p. 232, &c.) points out 
that the genuine Phoenician name of Agenor was 
Chnas, which is the same as Canaan, and upon 
these facts he builds the hypothesis that Agenor 
or Chnas is the same as the Canaan in the books 
of Moses. 

2. A son of Jasus, and father of Argus Panoptes, 
king of Argos. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 2.) Hellanicus 
(Fraym. p. 47, ed. Sturz.) states that Agenor was 
a son of Phoroneus, and brother of Jasus and Pe- 
lasgus, and that after their father's death, the two 
elder brothers divided his dominions between 
themselves in such a manner, that Pclasgus re¬ 
ceived the country about the river Erasmus, and 
built Larissa, and Jasus the country .about Elis. 
After the death of these two, Agenor, the young¬ 
est, invaded their dominions, and thus became king 
of Argos. 

3. The son and successor of Triopas, in the 
kingdom of Argos. He belonged to the house of 
Phoroneus, and was father of Crotopus. (Paus. 

ii. 16. § 1; Hygin. Fab. 145.) 

4. A son of Pleuron and Xanthippe, and grand¬ 
son of Aetolus. Epicaste, the daughter of Caly- 
don, became by him the mother of Porthaon and 
Demonice. (Apollod. i. 7. § 7.) According to 
Pausanias (iii. 13. §5), Thestius, the father of 
Leda, is likewise a son of this Agenor. 

5. A son of Phegeus, king of Psophis, in Arca¬ 
dia. He wa9 brother of Pronous and Arsinoe, 
who was married to Alcmacon, but was abandoned 
by him. When Alcmaeon wanted to give the 
celebrated necklace and peplus of Hannonia to his 
second wife Calirrhod, the daughter of Achelous, 
he was slain by Agenor and Pronous at the insti- 
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gation of Phegeus. But when the two brothers 
came to Delphi, where they intended to dedicate 
the necklace and peplus, they were killed by Am- 
photerus and Acarnan, the sons of Alcmaeon and 
Calirrhoe. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 5.) Pausanias (viii. 
24. § 4), who relates the same story, calls the chil¬ 
dren of Phegeus, Temcnus, Axion, and Alphc- 
siboea. 

6. A son of the Trojan Antenor and Theano, 
the priestess of Athena. (Horn. II. xi. 59, vi. 
297.) He appears in the Iliad as one of the 
bravest among the Trojans, and is one of their 
leaders in the attack upon the fortifications of the 
Greeks, (iv. 467, xii. 93, xiv. 425.) He even 
ventures to fight with Achilles, who is wounded 
by him. (xxi. 570, &c.) Apollo rescued him in 
a cloud from the anger of Achilles, and then as¬ 
sumed himself the appearance of Agenor, by which 
means ho drew Achilles away from the walls of 
Troy, and afforded to the fugitive Trojans a safe 
retreat to the city. (xxi. in fine.) According to 
Pausanias (x. 27. § 1) Agenor was slain by Neo- 
ptolemus, and was represented by Polygnotus in 
the great painting in the Lesche of Delphi. 

Some other mythical personages of this name 
occur in the following passages: Apollod. ii. 1. § 5, 

iii. 5. § G ; Hygin. Fab. 145. [L. S.] 

AGENO'UIDES (’At^ko^Stjs), a patronymic 
of Agenor, designating a descendant of an Agenor, 
such as Cadmus (Ov. Met. iii. 8, 81, 90; iv. 
563), Phineus (Val. Place, iv. 582), and Perseus. 
(Ov. Met iv. 771.) [L. S.] 

AGE'POLIS (’A 7 enoXis), of Rhodes, was sent 
by his countrymen as ambassador to the consul Q. 
Marcius Philippas, b. c. 169, in the war with 
Perseus, and had an interview with him near 
Heraceleum in Macedonia. In the following year, 
b. c. 168 , lie went as ambassador to Romo to 
deprecate the anger of the Romans. (Polyb. 
xxviii. 14, 15, xxix. 4, 7; Liv. xlv. 3.1 

AGESANDEIl or AGESI LA'US (AyjWavdpos 

or 'Ayt(rl\aos), from &ytiv and drftp or AaJs, a sur¬ 
name of Pluto or Hades, describing him as the god 
who carries away all men. (Callim. Hymn, in Pair 
lad. 130, with Spanheim's note ; Hcsych. s. v.; 
Acschyl. ap. A then. iii. p. 99.1 Nicandcr ( ap . 
Athcn. xv. p. 684) uses the form { Hyc(rl\aos. [L.S.] 

AGESANDEIl, a sculptor, a native of the 
island of Rhodes. His name occurs in no author 
except Pliny (II. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4), and wo 
know but of one work which he executed ; it is a 
work however which bears the most decisive tes¬ 
timony to his surpassing genius. In conjunction 
with Polydorus and Athcnodorus he sculptured 
the group of Laocoon, a work which is ranked by 
all competent judges among the most perfect speci¬ 
mens of art, especially on account of the admirable 
manner in which amidst the intense suffering 
portrayed in every feature, limb, and muscle, 
there is still preserved that air of sublime repose, 
which characterised the best productions of Grecian 
genius. This celebrated group was discovered in 
the year 1506, near the baths of Titus on the 
Esquiline hill: it is now preserved in the museum 
of the Vatican. Pliny docs not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce it superior to all other works both of 
statuary and painting. A great deal has been 
written respecting the age when Agesander 
flourished, and various opinions have been held on 
the subject. Winckclinann and Muller, forming 
their judgment from the style of art displayed in 
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the work itself, assign it to the age of Lysip-. 
pus. Muller thinks the intensity of suffering de¬ 
picted, and the somewlmt theatrical air which 

E zrvades the group, shews that it belongs to a 
iter age than that of Phidias. Lessing and 
Thiersch on the other hand, after subjecting the 
passage of Pliny to an accurate examination, have 
come to the conclusion, that Agesacder and the 
other two artists lived in the reign of Titus, and 
sculptured the group expressly for that emperor; 
and this opinion is pretty generally acquiesced in. 
In addition to many other reasons that might be 
mentioned, if space permitted, if the Laocoon had 
been a work of antiquity, we can hardly under¬ 
stand how Pliny should have ranked it above 
all the works of Phidias, Polycletus, Praxiteles, 
and Lysippus. But we can account for his exag¬ 
gerated praise, if the group was modem and the 
admiration excited by its execution in Home still 
fresh. Thiersch has written a great deal to shew 
tlirtt the plastic art did not decline so early as is 
generally supposed, but continued to flourish in 
full vigour from the time of Phidias uninterrupt¬ 
edly down to the reign of Titus. Pliny was de¬ 
ceived in saying that the group was sculptured out 
of one block, as the lapse of time has discovered a 
join in it. It appears from an inscription on the 
pedestal of a statue found at Ncttuno (the ancient 
Antium) that Athenodorus was the son of Agc- 
snndcr. This makes it not unlikely that Polydorus 
also was his son, and that the father executed the 
figure of Laocoon himself, his two sons the remain¬ 
ing two figures. (Lessing, Laokaon; Winckelmann, 
(icsch. d. Kunst, x. 1, 10; Thiersch, Ejxtchen d. 
bild. Kunst. p. 310, &c.; Muller, A rckiioloffie d. 
Kmslj p. 152.) [C. P. M.J 

AGKSA'NLRIDAS ('fiLYn*ravtipitias) y the son 
of Agcsander (comp. Thuc. i. 13.0), the commander 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet sent to protect the 
revolt of Euboea in n. c. 411, was attacked by the 
Athenians near Eretria, and obtained a victory 
over them. (Thuc. viii. 91, 04, 05.) 

AGESI'ANAX (’A y-rjaiii'a^^ a Greek poet, of 
whom a beautiful fragment descriptive of the moon 
is preserved in Plutarch. ( Dc facie in orb. lunac , 
p. 920.) It is uncertain whether the poem to 
which this fragment belonged was of an epic or 
didactic character. [L. S.] 

AGE'SIAS (’Ayalas), one of the Ininbidnc, 
and an hereditary priest of Zeus at Olympia, 
gained the victory there in the mule race, and 
is celebrated on that account by Pindar in the 
sixth Olympic ode. Bockh places his victory in 
the 78th Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS (’Ayrprfta/ms), son of Ar- 
chcstratus, an Epizcphyrian Locrian, who con¬ 
quered, when a boy, in boxing in the Olympic 
games. Ilis victory is celebrated by Pindar in 
the 10th and lltli Olympic odes. The scholiast 
places his victory in the 74th Olympiad. He 
should not be confounded with Agesidamus, the 
father of Chromius, who is mentioned in the Ne- 
mean odes. (i. 42, ix. 99.) 

AGESILA'US. [Agksander.] 
AGESILA'US I. (’AywfAaos), son of Doryssus, 
sixth king of the Agid line at Sparta, excluding 
Aristodemus, according to Apollodorus, reigned 
forty-four years, and died in 886 b. c. Pansanias 
makes his reign a short one, but contemporary 
with the legislation cf Lycurgus. (Paus. iii. 2. § 3; 
Clinton, Fasti, i. p. 335.) [A. H. C.] 
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AGESILA'US II., son by his second wife, Eu- 
polia, of Archidamus II., succeeded his half-bro¬ 
ther, Agis II. as nineteenth king of the Eurypontid 
line; excluding, on the ground of spurious birth, 
and by the interest of Lysander, his nephew, 
Leotychides. [Lzotychidkx.] His reign extends 
from 398 to 361 a a, both inclusive; during most 
of which time he was, in Plutarch's words, “as 
good as thought commander and king of all Greece,” 
and was for the whole of it greatly identified with 
his country's deeds and fortunes. The position of 
that country, though internally weak, was exter¬ 
nally, in Greece, down to 394, one of supremacy 
acknowledged: the only field of its ambition was 
Persia; from 394 to 387, the Corinthian or first 
Theban war, one of supremacy assaulted: in 387 
that supremacy was restored over Greece, in tho 
peace of Antalcidas, by the sacrifice of Asiatic pro¬ 
spects : and thus more confined and more secure, it 
became also more wanton. After 378, when Thebes 
regained her freedom, we find it again assailed, 
and again for one moment restored, though on a 
lower level, in 371 ; then overthrown for ever at 
Leuctra, the next nine years being a struggle for 
existence amid dangers within and without. 

Of the youth of Agesilans we have no detail, be¬ 
yond the mention of his intimacy with Lysander. 
On the throne, which he ascended about the age of 
forty, we first hear of him in the suppression of 
Cinadon's conspiracy. [Cjnadon.] In his third 

year (396) he crossed into Asia, and after a short 
campaign, and a winter of preparation, he in tho 
next overpowered the two satraps, Tissaphernes and 
Phamnbazus; and, in the spring of 394, was en¬ 
camped in the plain of Thebe, preparing to advance 
into the heart of the empire, when a message ar¬ 
rived to summon him to tho war at home, llo 
calmly and promptly obeyed ; expressing however 
to the Asiatic Greeks, and doubtless himself in¬ 
dulging, hopes of a speedy return. Marching rapid¬ 
ly by Xerxes'route, he met and defeated atCoroncia 
in Bocotia the allied forces. In 393 ho was engaged 
in a ravaging invasion of Argolis, in 392 in one of 
the Corinthian territory, in 391 lie reduced tho 
Acanmniaii8 to submission; but, in the remaining 
years of the war, he is not mentioned. In the inter¬ 
val of pence, we find him declining the command in 
Sparta’s aggression on Mantineia; but heading, from 
motives, it is said, of private friendship, that on 
Phlius; and openly justifying Phocbidas' seizure of 
the Cadmeia. Of the next war, the first two years 
he commanded in Boeotin, more however to the 
enemy’s gain in point of experience, than loss in 
any other; from the five remaining he was with¬ 
drawn by severe illness. In the congress of 371 
an altercation is recorded between him and Epami- 
nondas; and by liis advice Thebes was perempto¬ 
rily excluded from the peace, and orders given for 
the fetal campaign of Leuctra. In 370 we find 
him engaged in an embassy to Mantineia, and 
reassuring the Spartans by an invasion of Arcadia; 
and in 369 to his skill, courage, and presence of 
mind, is to be ascribed the maintenance of the un¬ 
walled Sparta, amidst the attacks of four armies, 
and revolts and conspiracies of Helots, Perioeci, 
and even Spartans. Finally, in 362, he led his 
countrymen into Arcadia; by fortunate information 
was enabled to return in time to prevent the sur¬ 
prise of Sparta, and was, it seems, joint if not sole 
commander at the battle of Mantineia. To the 
ensuing winter must probably be referred his cm- 
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bassy to the coast of Asia and negotiations for 
money with the revolted satraps, alluded to in an 
obscure passage of Xenophon (AgcsUaus, ii. 26, *27): 
and, in performance perhaps of some stipulation 
then made, he crossed, in the spring of 361, with 
a body of Lacedaemonian mercenaries into Egypt. 
Here, after displaying much of his ancient skill, he 
died, while preparing for his voyage home, in the 
winter of 361-60, after a life of above eighty years 
and a reign of thirty-eight. Ilis body was em¬ 
balmed in wax, and splendidly buried at Sparta. 

Referring to our sketch of Spartan history, we 
find Agesilaus shining most in its first and hist 
period, as commencing and surrendering a glorious 
career in Asia, and as, in extreme age, maintaining 
his prostrate country. From Coroneia to Leuctra 
we see him partly unemployed, at times yielding 
to weak motives, at times joining in wanton acts 
of public injustice. No one of Sparta's great de¬ 
feats, but some of her bad policy belongs to him. 
In what others do, we miss him; in what ho does, 
we miss the greatness and consistency belonging to 
unity of purpose and sole command. No doubt he 
was hampered at home ; perhaps, too, from a man 
withdrawn, when now near fifty, from his chosen 
career, great action in a new one of any kind could 
not bo looked for. Plutarch gives among numerous 
apophthegmata his letter to the ephors on his recall: 
“ We have reduced moat of Asia, driven back the 
barbarians, made arms abundant in Ionia. But 
since you bid me, according to the decree, come 
home, I shall follow my letter, may perhaps be even 
before it. For my command is not mine, but my 
country’s and her allies’. And a commander then 
commands truly according to right when he sees 
his own commander in the laws and ephors, or 
others holding office in the state.” Also, an ex¬ 
clamation on hearing of the battle of Corinth : 
“Alas for Greece! she has killed enough of her 
sons to havo conquered all the barbarians.” Of 
his courage, temperance, and hardiness, many in¬ 
stances are given: to these he added, even in ex¬ 
cess, the less Spartan qualities of kindliness and 
tenderness ns a father and a friend. Thus we 
have the story of his riding across a stick with his 
children ; and to gratify his son’s affection for Cleo- 
Jiyinus, son of the culprit, he saved Sphodrias from 
the punishment due, in right and policy, for his 
incursion into Attica in 373. So too the appoint¬ 
ment of Peisander. [Peisandkk.] A letter of his 
runs, “If Nicias is innocent, acquit him for that; 
if guilty, for my sake; any how acquit him.” 
From Spartan cupidity and dishonesty, and mostly, 
even in public life, from ill faith, his character is 
clear. In person he was small, mean-looking, and 
lame, on which last ground objection had been 
made to his accession, an oracle, curiously fulfilled, 
having warned Sparta of evils awaiting her under 
a “lame sovereignty.” In his reign, indeed, her 
fall took place, but not through him. Agesilaus 
himself was Sparta’s most perfect citizen and most 
consummate general; in many ways perhaps her 
greatest man. (Xon. Hell. iii. 3, to the end, Age¬ 
silaus; Diod. xiv. xv; Paus. iii.9, 10; Plut. and C. 
Nepos, in vita; Plut. Apophthegm.) [A. H. C.] 
AGESILA , US( , A 7 ^oiAaos), a Greek historian, 
who wrote a work on the early history of Italy 
(TraAuca), fragments of which arc preserved iu 
Plutarch ( ParaUcla , p. 312), and Stobaeus. (Flo- 
rileg. ix. 27, liv. 49, Ixv. 10, ed. Gaisf.) [C. P.M.] 
AGESl'LOCHUS or IlEGESFLOCIiUS 


AGESIPOLIS. 

(*AyetrlXoxos, ’ AyrjrriKoxos, 'Uyn^A^x 0 ^ was the 
chief magistrate (Prgtauis) of the Rhodians, on 
the breaking out of the war between Rome and 
Perseus in b. c. 171, and recommended his coun¬ 
trymen to espouse the side of the Romans. He 
was sent as ambassador to Rome in jj. c. 169, and 
to the consul Aemilius Paullus in Macedonia, b. c. 
168. (Polyb. xxvii. 3, xxviii. 2, 14, xxix. 4.) 

AGESl'MBROTUS, commander of the Rho¬ 
dian fleet in the war between the Romans and 
Philip, king of Macedonia, z. c. 200—197. (Liv. 
xxxi. 46, xxxii. 16, 32.) 

AGESI'POLIS I. ('Ay7jfrliro\ts) y king of Sparta, 
the twenty-first of the Agids beginning with Ku- 
rysthenes, succeeded his father Pausanias, while 
yet a minor, in b. c. 394, and reigned fourteen 
years. He was placed under the guardianship of 
Aristodcinus, iiis nearest of kin. He enme to 
the crown just about the time that the confe¬ 
deracy (partly brought about by the intrigues 
of the Persian satrap Tithraustes), which was 
formed by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos, 
against Sparta, rendered it necessary to recall his 
colleague, Agesilaus II., from Asia; and the first 
military operation of his reign was the expedition 
to Corinth, where the forces of the confederates 
were then assembled. The Spartan army was led 
by Aristodcinus, and gained a signal victory over 
the allies. (Xcn. Hell. iv. 2. § 9.) In the year 
a c. 390 Agesipolis, who had now reached his 
majority, was entrusted with the command of an 
army for tho invasion of Argolis. Having pro¬ 
cured the sanction of tho Olympic and Delphic 
gods for disregarding any attempt which the Argives 
might make to stop his march, on the pretext of a 
religious truce, ho carried Ins ravages still farther 
than Agesilaus had done in b. c. 393; but as ho 
suffered the aspect of the victims to deter him from 
occupying a permanent post, the expedition yielded 
no fruit but the plunder. (Xcn. Hell. iv. 7. § 2-6; 
Paus. iii. 5. § 8.) Iu B. c. 385 the Spartans, seiz¬ 
ing upon sonic frivolous pretexts, sent an expedi¬ 
tion against Mantincia, in which Agesipolis under¬ 
took the command, after it had been declined by 
Agesilaus. In this expedition the Spartans were 
assisted by Thebes, and in a battle with the Mnn- 
tincans, Epaininondas and Pelopidas, who were 
fighting side by side, narrowly escaped death. lie 
took the town by diverting the river Ophis, so ns to 
lay the low grounds at the foot of the walls under 
water. The basements, being made of unbaked 
bricks, were unable to resist the action of the water. 
The walls soon began to totter, and the Mantincans 
were forced to surrender. They were admitted to 
terms on condition that the population should be 
dispersed among the four hamlets, out of which it 
had been collected to form the capital. The demo- 
cratical leaders were permitted to go into exile. 
(Xen. IieU. v. 2. § 1-7; Paus. viii. 8. § 5; Diod. 
xv. 5, &c.; Plut. PeUtp. 4 ; Isocr. Puneg. p. 67, a, 
Dc Pace , p. 179, c.) 

Early in b. c. 382, an embassy came to Sparta 
from the cities of Acanthus and Apollonia, request¬ 
ing assistance against the Olynthians, who were 
endeavouring to compel them to join their confede¬ 
racy. The Spartans granted it, but were not at 
first very successful. After the defeat and death 
of Tclcutias in the second campaign (b. c. 331) 
Agesipolis took the command. He set out in 381, 
but did not begin operations till the spring of 380. 
He then acted with great vigour, and took Torone 
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by storm; but in the midst of his successes he was 
seized with a fever, which carried him off in seven 
days. He died at Aphytis, in the peninsula of 
Pallene. His body was immersed in honey and 
conveyed home to Sparta for burial. Though 
Agesipolis did not share the ambitious views of 
foreign conquest cherished by Agesilaus, his loss 
was deeply regretted by that prince, who seems to 
have had a sincere regard for him. (Xen. Hell. 
v. 3. § 8-9, 18-19; Diod. xv. 22; Thirl wall. Hist, 
of Greece , vol. iv. pp. 405, 428, &c., v. pp. 5, &c. 
20.) [C. P. M.] 

AGESI'POLIS II., son of Cleombrotus, was 
the 23rd king of the Agid line. He ascended the 
throne B. c. 371, and reigned one year. (Paus. 

iii. 6. § 1; Diod. xv. 60.) LC. P. M.] 

AGESI'POLIS III., the 31st of the Agid line, 

was the son of Agesipolis, and grandson of Cleom¬ 
brotus II. After the death of Cleomcnes he was 
elected king while still a minor, and placed under 
the guardianship of his uncle Cleomcnes. (Polyb. 

iv. 35.) He was however soon deposed by his col¬ 

league Lycurgus, after the death of Cleomcnes. 
We hear of him next in «.c. 195, when he was at 
the head of the Lacedaemonian exiles, who joined 
Flamininus in his attack upon Nabis, the tyrant 
of Lacedaemon. (Liv. xxxiv. 26.) Ho formed 
one of an embassy sent about b. c. 183 to Koine 
by the Lacedaemonian exiles, and, with his com¬ 
panions, was intercepted by pirates and killed. 
(Polyb. xxiv. 11.) [C. P. M.] 

AGESI'STRATE. [Agis IV.] 

AGE'TAS (’AT^ras), commander-in-chief of the 
Aetolians in n. c. 217, made an incursion into 
Acarnania and Epirus, and ravaged both coun¬ 
tries. (Polyb. y. 91. 96.) 

AGIvTOK ('Ay-firup), a surname given to seve¬ 
ral gods, for instance, to Zeus at Lacedaemon 
(Stob. Serm. 42) : the name seems to describe 
Zeus as the leader and ruler of men; but others 
think, that it is synonymous with Agamemnon 
[Agamemnon, 2]:—to Apollo (Eurip. Med. 426) j 
where however Klmsley and others prefer dyijrup: 
—to Hermes, who conducts the souls of men to 
the lower world. Under this name Hermes had a 
statue at Megalopolis. (Paus. viii. 31. § 4.) [L. S.] 

AGGE'NUS U'RBICUS, a writer on the 
science of the Agrimensorcs. (Did. of Ant. p. 30.) 
It is uncertain when ho lived; but he appears to 
have been a Christian, and it is not improbable 
from some expressions which he uses, that he lived 
at the latter part of the fourth century of our era. 
The extant works ascribed to him are :—- u Aggeni 
Urbici in Julium Frontinum Commentarius,” a com¬ 
mentary upon the work “ De Agrorum Qualitate,” 
which is ascribed to Frontinus; w In Julium Fron¬ 
tinum Commentariorum Liber secundus qui Diazo- 
graphus dicitur and “ Commentariorum de Con- 
troversiis Agrorum Pars prior et altera.” The 
last-named work Niebuhr supposes to have been 
written by Frontinus, and in the time of Domitian, 
since the author speaks of “ praestantissiraus 
Domitianus,” an expression, which would never 
have been applied to this tyrant after his death. 
(Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 621.) 

" AGGRAMMES, called XANDRAMES (Hay- 
dp&fATis) by Diodorus, the ruler of the Gangaridae 
and Prasii in India, was said to be the son of a 
barber, whom the queen had married. Alexander 
was preparing to march against him, when he was 
compelled by his soldiers, who had become tired of 
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the war, to give up further conquests in India. 
(Curt. v. 2; Diod. xvii. 93, 94; Arrian, Anub. 
v. 25, &C.; Plut. Alex. 60.) 

A'GIAS (’A 7 tas), son of Agelochus and grand¬ 
son of Tisamenus, a Spartan seer who predicted 
the victory of Lysander at Aegos-potami. (Pans. 

iii. 11. § 5.) [Tisamenus.] 

A'GIAS ('Ayias). 1. A Greek poet, whose 
name was formerly written Augias, through a 
mistake of the first editor of the Excerpta of 
Proclus. It has been corrected by Thiersch in the 
Acta PhiloL Monac. ii. p. 584, from the Codex 
Monacensis, which in one passage has Agias, 
and in another Hagias. The name itself docs not 
occur in early Greek writers, unless it be supposed 
that Egias or Ilegias ('Itylas) in Clemens Aloxan- 
drinus (Strom, vi. p. 622), and Pausanias ( i. 2. 
§ 1), are only different forms of the same name. 
He was a native of Troezcn, and the time at which 
he wrote appears to have been about the year 
b. c. 740. His poem was celebrated in antiquity, 
under the name of Ndcrroi, i. e. the history of the 
return of the Achaean heroes from Troy, and con¬ 
sisted of five books. The poem began with the 
cause of the misfortunes which bcfel the Achacans 
on their way home and after their arrival, that is, 
with the outrage committed upon Cniiftnndm nnd 
the Palladium; and the whole poem filled up the 
space which was left between the work of tho 
poet Arctinus and the Odyssey. The ancients 
themselves appear to have been uncertain about tho 
author of this poem, for they refer to it simply by 
the name of N fiaroi, and when they mention the 
author, they only call him <J rods NoVtoos ypd\f/as. 
(Athen. vii. p. ‘281 ; Paus. x. 28. § 4, 29. § 2, 30. 
§ 2; Apollod. ii. 1. § 5; Schol. ad Odyss. iv. 12; 
SclioL ad Aristoph. Eqnii. 1332; Lucian, Do 
Sultat . 46.) Hence some writers attributed the 
Ndtrroi to Homer ( Suid. s. v. vfioroi ; Anthol. 
Planud. iv. 30), while others call its author a Co¬ 
lophonian. (Eustath. ad Odyss. xvi. 118.) Simi¬ 
lar poems, and with the same title, were written 
by other poets also, such ae Eumclus of Corinth 
(Schol. ad Find. Ol. xiii. 31), Anticleidcs of 
Athens (Athen. iv. p. 157, ix. p. 466), Cleidcmns 
(Athen. xiii. p. 609), and Lysimachus. (Athen. 

iv. p. 158; Schol. ad Apollon. Jihad. . i. 558.) 
Where the Nfioroi is mentioned without a name, 
we have generally to understand tho work of 
Agias. 

2. A comic writer. (Pollux, iii. 36; Mcinekc, 
Hist Comic. Grace, pp. 404, 416.) [L. S.] 

A'GIAS (’A 7 fas), the author of a work on 
Argolis. (*ApyoKind, Athen. iii. p. 86, f.) He is 
called 6 pmunuds in another passage of Athenacus 
(xiv. p. 626, f.), but the musician may be another 
person. 

AGIATIS. [Agis IV.] 

AGIS I. ('Ayis), king of Sparta, son of Eu- 
rysthenes, began to reign, it is said, about b. c. 
1032. (Muller, Dor. vol. ii. p. 511, transl.) Ac¬ 
cording to Eusebius (Chron. i. p. 166) he reigned 
only one year; according to Apollodorus, as it 
appears, about 31 years. During the reign of 
Eurysthenes, the conquered people were admitted 
to an equality of political rights with the Dorians. 
Agis deprived them of these, and reduced them to 
the condition of subjects to the Spartans. The 
inhabitants of the town of Helos attempted to 
shake off the yoke, but they were subdued, and 
gave rise and name to the class called Helots. 
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(Kphor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 364.) To his reign ! an army was sent there under Agis. He was nn 


was referred the colony which went to Crete 


able to restore the defeated party, but he destroyed 


under Pollis and Delphus. (Conon. Narr. 36.) 
From him the kings of that line were called 
*’A 7 i 8 «j. His colleague was Sous. (Paus. iii. 2. 
§ 1.) [C. P. M.] 

AGIS II., the 17th of the Eurypontid line 

(beginning with Procles), succeeded his father 
Archidamus, b. c. 427, and reigned a little more 
than 28 years. In the summer of B. c. 426, he 
led an army of Peloponnesians and their allies as 
far as the isthmus, with the intention of invading 
Attica ; but they were deterred from advancing 
farther by a succession of earthquakes which hap¬ 
pened when they had got so far. (Thuc. iii. 
89.) In the spring of the following year he led 
an army into Attica, but quitted it fifteen days 
after he had entered it. (Thuc. iv. 2, 6 .) In 
B. c. 419, the Argives, at the instigation of Alci- 
biades, attacked Epidaurus; and Agis with the 
whole force of Lacedaemon set out at the same 
time and marched to the frontier city, Leuctra, 
No one, Thucydides tells us, knew the purpose of 
this expedition. It was probably to make a diver¬ 
sion in favour of Epidaurus. (Thirlwall, vol iii. 
p. 342.) At Leuctra the aspect of the sacrifices 
deterred him from proceeding. He therefore led 
his troops back, and sent round notice to the allies 
to be ready for an expedition at the end of the 
sacred month of the Camean festival; and when 
the Argives repeated their attack on Epidaurus, 

tho Spartans again marched to the frontier town, 
Caryae, and again turned back, professedly on 
account of tho aspect of tho victims. In the mid¬ 
dle of the following summer (b. c. 418) the Epi- 
daurians being still bard pressed by the Argives, 
tho Lacedaemonians with their whole force and 
some allies, under the command of Agis, invaded 
Argolis. By a skilful manoeuvre he succeeded in 
intercepting the Argives, and posted his army ad¬ 
vantageously between them and the city. But 
just as the battle was about to begin, Thrasvllus, 
one of the Argive generals, and Alciphron came to 
Agis and prevailed on him to conclude a truce for 
four months. Agis, without disclosing his motives, 
drew oft' his army. On his return he was severely 
censured for having thus thrown away the oppor¬ 
tunity of reducing Argos, especially as the Argives 
had seized the opportunity afforded by his return 
and taken Orchomcnos. It was proposed to pull 
down his house, and inflict on him a fine of 100,000 
drachmae. But on his earnest entreaty they con¬ 
tented themselves with appointing a council of 
war, consisting of 10 Spartans, without whom he 
was not to lead an army out of the city. (Thuc. 
v. 54, 57, &c.) Shortly afterwards they received 
intelligence from Tcgca, that, if not promptly suc¬ 
coured, the party favourable to Sparta in that city 
would be compelled to give way. The Spartans 
immediately sent their whole force under the com¬ 
mand of Agis. lie restored tranquillity at Tegca, 
ami then marched to Mautincia. By turning the 
waters so as to flood the lands of Mantincia, he 
succeeded in drawing the army of the Mantincans 
and Athenians down to the level ground. A bat¬ 
tle ensued, in which the Spartans were victorious. 
This was one of tho most important battles ever 
fought between Grecian states. (Thuc. v. 
71—73.) In b. c. 417, when news reached Sparta 
of the counter-revolution at Argos, in which the 
oligarchical and Spartan faction was overthrown. 


the long walls which the Argives had begun to 
carry down to the sea, and took Hysiae. (Thuc. 
v. 83.) In the spring of b. c. 413, Agis entered 
Attica with a Peloponnesian army, and fortified 
Deceleia, a steep eminence about 15 miles north¬ 
east of Athens (Thuc. vii. 19, 27); and in the 
winter of the same year, after the news of the 
disastrous fate of the Sicilian expedition had 
reached Greece, he marched northwards to levy 
contributions on the allies of Sparta, for the pur¬ 
pose of constructing a fleet. While at Deceleia he 
acted in a great measure independently of the Spar¬ 
tan government, and received embassies as well 
from the disaffected allies of the Athenians, as 
from the Boeotians and other allies of Sparta. 
(Thuc. viii. 3, 6 .) He seems to have remained 
at Deceleia till the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
In 411, during tho administration of the Four 
Hundred, he made an unsuccessful attempt oil 
Athens itself. (Thuc. viii. 71.) In n. c. 401, 
the command of the war against Elis was entrust¬ 
ed to Agis, who in the third year compelled the 
Eleans to sue for peace. As ho was returning 
from Delphi, whither he had gone to consecrate a 
tenth of the spoil, he fell sick at Heraca in Arca¬ 
dia, and died in the course of a few days after ho 
reached Sparta. (Xcn. Hell . iii. 2. § 21, &e. 
3. § 1—4 ) He left a son, Lcotychides, who 
however was excluded from the throne, as there 
was some suspicion with regard to his legitimacy. 
While Alcibiades was at Sparta lie made Agis bis 
implacable enemy. Later writers (Justin, v. 2; 
Plut. Alcib, 23) assign as a reason, that the latter 
suspected him of having dishonoured his queen 
Timaca. It was prolxibly at tho suggestion of 
Agis, that orders were sent out to Astyochus to 
put him to death. Alcibuulcs however received 
timely notice, (according to some accounts from 
Timaca herself) and kept out of the reach of tho 
Spartans. (Thuc. viii. 12, 45; Plut. L’/saml. 
22. ApcsU. 3.) [C. P. M.j 

AG IS 111the elder son of Archidamus III., was 
the 20th king of the Eurypontid line. His reign 
was short, but eventful. He succeeded bis father 
in b. c. 338. In b. c. 333, we find him going 
with a single trireme to the Persian commanders 
in the Aegean, Phamabazus and Autophra- 
dates, to request money and an armament for cur¬ 
rying on hostile operations against Alexander in 
Greece. They gave him 30 talents and 10 tri¬ 
remes. The news of the battle of Issus, however, 
put a check upon their plans. He sent the gal¬ 
leys to his brother Agcsilaus, with instructions to 
sail with them to Crete, that he might secure 
that island for the Spartan interest. In this he 
seems in a great measure to have succeeded. 
Two years afterwards (». c. 331), the Greek 
states which were leagued together against Alex¬ 
ander, seized the opportunity of the disaster of 
Zopyrion and the revolt of the Thracians, to de¬ 
clare war against Macedonia. Agis was invested 
with the command, and with the Lacedaemonian 
troops, and a body of 8000 Greek mercenaries, 
who had been present at the battle of Issus, 
gained a decisive victory over a Macedonian army 
under Corragus. Having been joined by the 
other forces of the league he laid siege to 
Megalopolis. The city held out till Antipatcr 
came to its relief, when a battle ensued, in which 
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Agis was defeated and killed. It happened about 
the time of the battle of Arbcla. (Arrian, ii. 13 ; 
Diod. xvi. 63, 68, xvii. 62; Aesch. c. Ciesiph. 
p. 77; Curt. vi. 1; Justin, xii. 1.) [C. P. M.] 

AGIS IV., the elder son of Eudnmidas II., was 
the 24th king of the Eurypontid line. He suc¬ 
ceeded his father in b. c. 244, and reigned four 
years. In b. c. 243, after the liberation of Corinth 
by Aratus, the general of the Achaean league, Agis 
led an army against him, but was defeated. 
(Paus. ii. 8. § 4.) The interest of his reign, how¬ 
ever, is derived from events of a different kind. 
Through the influx of wealth and luxury, with 
their concomitant vices, the Spartans had greatly 
degenerated from the ancient simplicity and 
severity of manners. Not above 700 families of 
the genuine Spartan stock remained, and in conse¬ 
quence of the innovation introduced by Epitadeus, 
who procured a repeal of the law which secured 
to every Spartan head of a family an equal portion 
of bind, the landed property had passed into the 
hands of a few individuals, of whom a great num¬ 
ber were females, so that not above 100 Spartan 
families possessed estates, whilo the poor were 
burdened with debt. Agis, who from his earliest 
youth had shewn his attachment to the ancient 
discipline, undertook to reform these abuses, and 
re-establish the institutions of Lycurgus. For this 
end he determined to lay before the Spartan senate 
a proposition for the abolition of all debts and a new 
partition of the lands. Another part of his plan was 

to give landed estates to the Periocci. H is schemes 
were warmly seconded by the poorer classes and the 
young men, and as strenuously opposed by the 
wealthy. He succeeded, however, in gaining over 
three very influential persons,—his uncle Agcsi- 
laus (a man of large property, but who, being 
deeply involved in debt, hoped to profit by the 
innovations of Agis), Lysander, and Mandrocleides. 
Having procured Lysander to be elected one of 
the ephors, he laid his plans before the senate. 
He proposed that the Spartan territory should be 
divided into two portions, one to consist of 4500 
equal lots, to be divided amongst the Spartans, 
whose ranks were to be filled up by the admis¬ 
sion of the most respectable of the Perioeci and 
strangers ; the other to contain 15,000 equal lots, 
to be divided- amongst the Periocci. The senate 
could not nt first come to a decision on the matter. 
Lysander, therefore, convoked the assembly of the 
people, to whom Agis submitted his measure, and 
offered to make the first sacrifice, by giving up his 
lands and money, telling them that his mother and 
grandmother, who were possessed of great wealth, 
with all his relations and friends, would follow his 
example. His generosity drew down the ap- 
lauses of the multitude. The opposite party, 
owever, headed by Leonidas, the other king, who 
had formed his habits at the luxurious court of 
Selcucus, king of Syria, got the senate to reject 
the measure, though only by one vote. Agis now 
determined to rid himself of Leonidas. Lysander 
accordingly accused him of having violated the laws 
by marrying a stranger and living in a foreign land. 
Leonidas was deposed, and was succeeded by his 
son-in-law, Clcombrotus, who co-opcratcd with 
Agis. Soon afterwards, however, Lysandcr’s term 
of office expired, and the epliors of the following 
year were opposed to Agis, and designed to restore 
Leonidas. They brought an accusation against 
Lysander and Mandrocleides, of attempting to vio- 
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late the laws. Alarmed at the turn events were 
taking, the two latter prevailed on the kings to 
depose the epliors by force and appoint others in 
their room. Leonidas, who had returned to 
the city, fled to Tegea, and in his flight was 
protected by Agis from the violence meditated 
against him by Agesilaus. The selfish avarice of 
the latter frustrated the plan 9 of Agis, when there 
now seemed nothing to oppose the execution of 
them. He persuaded his nephew and Lysander 
that the most effectual way to secure the consent 
of the wealthy to the distribution of their lands, 
would be, to begin by cancelling the debts. Ac¬ 
cordingly all bonds, registers, .and securities were 
piled up in the market place and burnt. Agesi- 
laus, having secured his own ends, contrived vari¬ 
ous pretexts for delaying the division of the lands. 
Meanwhile the Achaeans applied to Sparta for 
assistance against the Aetolians. Agis was ac¬ 
cordingly sent at the head of an army. The cau¬ 
tious movements of Aratus gave Agis no opportu¬ 
nity of distinguishing himself in action, but ho 
gained great credit by the excellent discipline ho 
preserved among his troops. During his absence 
Agesilaus so incensed the poorer classes by his 
insolent conduct and the continued postponement 
of the division of the lands, that they made no 
opposition when the enemies of Agis openly 
brought back Leonidas and set him on the throne. 
Agis and Clcombrotus fled for sanctuary, the 
former to the temple of Athene Chalcioecus, the 
latter to the temple of Poseidon. .Clooinbrotus 
was suffered to go into exile. Agis was entrapped 
by some treacherous friends and thrown into 
prison. Leonidas immediately came with a band 
of mercenaries and secured the prison without, 
while the ephors entered it, nnd went through the 
mockery of a trial. When asked if ho did not 
repent of what he had attempted, Agis replied, 
that he* should never repent of so glorious a design, 
even in the face of death. He was condemned, 
and precipitately executed, the ephors fearing a 
rescue, as a great concourse of people had assem¬ 
bled round the prison gates. Agis, observing that 
one of his executioners was moved to tears, said, 
* Weep not for me: suffering, as I do, unjustly, I 
am in a happier case than my murderers.” His 
mother Agcsistrate and his grandmother wore 
strangled on his body. Agis was the first king of 
Sparta who had been put to death by the ephors. 
Pausanins, who, however, is undoubtedly wrong, 
says (viii. 10. § 4, 27. § 9), that he fell in battle. 
His widow Agiatis was forcibly married by Leo¬ 
nidas to his son Cleomenes, but nevertheless they 
entertained for each other a mutual affection 
and esteem. (Plutarch, Agi$ y Cleomenes, Aratus; 
Pans. vii. 7. § 2.) [C. P. M.j 

AGIS C'A?!*), a Greek poet, a native of Argos, 
and a contemporary of Alexander the Great, whom 
he accompanied on his Asiatic expedition. Cur- 
tius (viii. 5) as well as Arrian (Analt. iv. 9) and 
Plutarch ( De adulat. et amic. discrim, p. 60) de¬ 
scribe him as one of the basest flatterers of the 
king. Curtius calls him “ pessimonim cnrmimim 
post Chocrilum conditor,” which probably refers 
rather to their flattering character than to their 
worth as poetry. The Greek Anthology (vi. 
152) contains an epigram, which is probably the 
work of this flatterer. (Jacobs, AnthoL iii. p. 
836; Zimmermann, Zdtsckrift Jur die Alterth. 
1841, p. 164.) 
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Athenaeus (xii. p. 516) mentions one Agis as philus,—devoting herself chiefly to tlie study of 
the author of a work on the art of cooking midwifery and the diseases of women. After- 
(oipaprirrtKa). [L. S.] wards, when she began practice, being very suc- 

AGLA'IA ('AyKata). 1. [Charites.] cessful in these branches of the profession, she 

2. The wife of Charopus and mother of Nireus, excited the jealousy of several of the other prac- 
who led a small band from the island of Syme titioners, by whom she was summoned before the 
against Troy. (Horn.//, ii. 671; Diod. v. 53.) Areiopagus, and accused of corrupting the morals 
Another Aglaia is mentioned in Apollodorus. (it of her patients. Upon her refuting this charge by 
7. § 8 .) [L. S.J making known her sex, she was immediately ac- 

AGLAONI'CE. [Aganice.] cused of having violated the existing law, which 

AGLAOPHE'ME. [Sjrenks.] second danger she escaped by the wives of the 

AGLA'OPIION (’A 7 A ao<puv), a painter, bom chief persons in Athens, whom she had attended, 
in the island of Thnsos, the father and instructor coming forward in her behalf, and succeeding at 
of Polygnotus. (Suidas and Photius, s. v. no\vyva>- last in getting the obnoxious law abolished. No 
tos ; Anth. Gr. ix. 700.) He had another son date whatever is attached to this story, but several 
named Aristophon. (Plat. Gorg. p. 448. B.) As persons have, by calling the tutor of Agnodice by 
Polygnotus flourished before the 90th 01. (Plin. the name of HeropJtilus instead of Jlterophihut 9 
II. N. xxxv. 9. s. 35), Aglaophon probably lived placed it in the third or fourth century before 
about 01. 70. Quintilian (xii. 10. § 3) praises hi 9 Christ. But this emendation, though at first sight 
paintings, which were distinguished by the sim- very easy and plausible, does not appear altogether 
plicity of their colouring, ns worthy of admiration free from objections. For, in the first place, if the 
on other grounds besides their antiquity. There story is to be believed at all upon the authority of 
was an Aglaophon who flourished in the 90th 01. Hyginus, it would seem to belong rather to the 
according to Pliny (//. N. xxxv. 9. s. 36), and his fifth or sixth century before Christ than the third 
statement is confirmed by a passage of Athenaeus or fourth; secondly, we have no reason for think- 
(xii. p. 543, d.), from which we learn that he ing that Agnodice was ever at Alexandria, or 
painted two pictures, in one of which Olympias Ileropliilus at Athens; and thirdly, it Booms 
and Pythias, as the presiding geniuses of the • hardly probable that Hyginus would have called 
Olympic and Pythian games, were represented so celebrated a physician * a c&'iuin Her opinion." 
crowning Alcibiades; in the other Nemea, the pre- ( IIcroj>hUut quidam.) [W. A. G.] 

siding deity of the Nemean games, held Alcibiades AGNON, a Greek rhetorician, who wrote a 
on her knees. Alcibiades could not have gained work against rhetoric, which Quintilian (ii. 17. 
any victories much before 01. 91. (b. c. 416.) It §15) calls “ Uhetoriccs nccusatio.” Rkunken 
is therefore exceedingly likely that this artist was ( I/ist. GriL Oral. Grace, p. xc.) and after him 
the son of Aristophon, and grandson of the older most modern scholars have considered this Agnon 
Aglaophon, as among the Greeks the son generally to be the same man as Agnonidcs, the contcmpo- 
bore the name not of his father but of his grand- rary of Phocion, as the latter is in some MSS. of 
father. Plutarch (Alcib. 16) says, that Aristo- Com. Ncpos [Phoc. 3) called Agnon. But the 
phon was the author of the picture of Nemea and manner in which Agnon is mentioned by Quin- 
Alcihiades. lie may perhaps have assisted his tilian, shews that he is a rhetorician, who lived at 
son. This Aglaophon was, according to some, the a much later period. Whether however he is the 
first who represented Victory with wings. (Schol. same ns the academic philosopher mentioned by 
ad Aristoph. Aves % 573.) [C. P. M.] Athenaeus (xiii. p. 602), cannot be decided. [L. S.J 

AGLAOSTHENE8. [Agaosthenks.] AGNO'NIDES (‘Ayvuvlbris), an Athenian 

AGLAUROS. [Agraulos.] demagogue and sycophant, a contemporary of 

AGLA'US (*A 7 Aa<$s), a poor citizen of Psophis Theophrastus and Phocion. The former was nc- 
in Arcadia, whom the Delphic oracle pronounced cused by Agnonidcs of impiety, but was acquitted 
to be happier than Gyges, king of Lydia, on ac- by the Areiopagus, and Theophrastus might have 
count of his contentcdncss, when the king asked ruined his accuser, had he been less generous. (Diog. 
the oracle, if any man was happier than he. (Val. Laert v. 37.) Agnonidcs was opposed to the Mar 
Max. vii. 1. §2; Plin. II. N. vii. 47.) Pausa- cedonian party at Athens, and called Phocion a trai- 
nias (viii. 24. § 7) places Aglaus in the time of tor, for which he was exiled, as soon as Alexander, 
Croesus. son of Polysperchon, got possession of Athens. 

AGNAPTUS, an architect mentioned by Pau- Afterwards, however, he obtained from Antipnter 
sanias (v. 15, § 4, vi. 20. § 7) as the builder of a permission to return to his country through the 
porch in the Altis at Olympia, which was called mediation of Phocion. (Plut Phoc. 29.) But 
by the Eleans the “ porch of Agnaptus.” When the sycophant soon forgot what he owed to his 
he lived is uncertain. [C. P. M.] benefactor, and not only continued to oppose the 

A'GNIUS {Ayvios), the father of Tiphys, who Macedonian party in the most vehement manner, 
was the pilot of the ship Argo (Apollod. i. 9. § 16; but even induced the Athenians to sentence Plio- 
Orph. Argon. 540), whence Tiphys is called cion to death as a traitor, who had delivered the 
Agniadcs. [L. S.] Peiraceus into the hands of Nicanor. (Plut. Phoc. 

AGNODICE (’Ayrodiio)), the name of the 33, 35; Com. Ncp. Phoc. 3.) But the Athenians 
earliest midwife mentioned among the Greeks, soon repented of their conduct towards Phocion, 
She was a native of Athens, where it was and put Agnonidcs to death to appease his manes, 
forbidden by law for a woman or a slave to (Plut. Phoc. 38.) [L. S.J 

study medicine. According, however, to Hyginus AGON (’Ayah'), a personification of solemn 
[Pub. 274), on whose authority alone the whole contests (dywm). He was represented in a statue 
story rests, it would appear that Agnodice dis- at Olympia with dArrjpcs in his hands. This sta- 
guised herself in man's clothes, and so contrived to tue was a work of Dionysius, and dedicated by 
attend the lectures of a physician named Iliero- Smicythus of Rhegium. (Paus. v; 26. § 3.) [L. S.J 
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AGO'NIUS ('Ay eSnos), a surname or epithet of 
several gods. Aeschylus (Ayam. 513) and Sopho¬ 
cles {Track. 26) use it of Apollo and Zeus, and 
apparently in the sense of helpers in struggles and 
contests. (Comp. Eustath. ad If. p. 1335.) But 
Agonius is more especially used as a surname of 
Hermes, who presides over all kinds of solemn 
contests. (’Aywvcs, Paus. v. 14. § 7; Pind. Ofytnp. 
vi. 133, with the Scliol.) [L. S.] 

AGORA'CRIT US ( ' Ayop<xKpnos) y a famous 
statuary and sculptor, born in the island of Paros, 
who flourished from about 01. 85 to 01. 88. (Plin. 
If. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4.) He was the favourite 
pupil of Phidias (Paus. ix. 34. § 1), who is even 
said by Pliny to have inscribed some of his 
own works with the name of his disciple. Only 
four of his productions are mentioned, viz. a statue 
of Zeus and one of the Itonian Athene in the 
temple of that goddess at Athens (Paus. 1. c.) ; a 
statue, probably of Cybele, in the temple of the 
Great Goddess at Athens (Plin. /. c.) ; and the 
Rhamnusian Nemesis. Respecting this last work 
there has been a great deal of discussion. The 
account which Pliny gives of it is, that Agoracritus 
contended with Alenmenes (another distinguished 
disciple of Phidias) in making a statue of Venus; 
and that the Athenians, through an undue par¬ 
tiality towards their countryman, awarded the 
victory to Alcamcncs. Agoracritus, indignant at 
his defeat, made some slight alterations so as to 
change his Venus into a Nemesis, and sold it to 

the people of Rhamnus, on condition that it should 
not be set up in Athens. Pausanias (i. 33. § 2), 
without saying a word about Agoracritus, says 
that the lllmmnusinn Nemesis was the work of 
Phidias, and was made out of the block of Parian 
marble which the Persians under Datis and 
Artapherncs brought with them for the purpose of 
setting up a trophy. (Sec Thcmtetus and Parme- 
nio, Anlhol. Or. Planted. iv. 12, 221, 222.) This 
account however has been rejected as involving 
a confusion of the ideas connected by the Greeks 
with the goddess Nemesis. The statue moreover 
was not of Parian, but of Pcntelic marble. (Un¬ 
edited Aniiauitics of Attica , p. 43.) Strabo (ix. 
p. 306), Tzctzes (Chiliad, vii. 154), Suidas and 
Photius give other variations in speaking of this 
statue. It seems generally agreed that Pliny's 
account of the matter is right in the main ; and 
there havo been various dissertations on the way 
in which a statue of Venus could have been 
changed into one of Nemesis. (Winckelmann, 
Sdmmltiche Werke von J. Eiselein, vol. r. p. 364 ; 
Zoega, Ablandlunycn , pp. 56—62; K. O. Muller, 
Arch. d. Kunsl , p. 102.) [C. P. M.J 

AGORAEA and AGORAEUS (’Ayopaia and 
Ayopaios), arc epithets given to several divinities 
who were considered as the protectors of the as¬ 
semblies of the people in the dyopa, such as Zeus 
(Paus. iii. 11. § 8, v. 15. § 3), Athena (iii. 11. 

§ 8), Artemis (v. 15. § 3), and Hermes, (i. 15. 

• § 1, ii. 9. § 7, ix. 17. § 1>) As Hermes was the 
$od of commerce, this surname seems to have re¬ 
ference to the ayopd as the market-place. [L. S.] 
AGRAEUS (’A ypatos), the hunter, a surname 
>f Apollo. After he had killed the lion of Cithae- 
•on, a temple was erected to him by Alcathous at 
VIegara under the name of Apollo Agraeus. (Paus. 
.41. § 4 ; Eustath. ad If. p. 361.) [L. S.J 

AGRAULOS or AGRAULE ('AypauAos or 
A^pauAri). 1. A daughter of Actacus, the first | 
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king of Athens. By her husband, Cecrops, she 
became the mother of Erysichthon, Agraulos, 
Herse, and Pandrosos. (Apollod. iii. 14. § 2; 
Paus. i. 2. § 5.) 

2. A daughter of Cecrops and Agraulos, and 
mother of Alcippe by Ares. This Agraulos is 
an important personage in the stories of Attica, 
and there were three different legends about her. 
1. According to Pausanias (i. 18. § 2) and Hyginus 
(Fab. 166), Athena gave to her and her sisters 
Erichthonius in a chest, with the express command 
not to open it. But Agraulos and Herse could 
not control their curiosity, and opened it; whero- 
upon they were seized with madness at the sight 
of Erichthonius, and threw themselves from the 
steep rock of the Acropolis, or according to Hyginus 
into the sea. 2. According to Ovid (Met. ii. 710, 
&c.), Agraulos and her sister survived their opin¬ 
ing the chest, and the former, who had instigated 
her sister to open it, was punished in this manner. 
Hermes came to Athens during the celebration of 
the Panathenaea, and fell in love with Herse. 
Athena made Agraulos so jealous of her sister, that 
she even attempted to prevent the god entering 
the house of Herse. But, indignant at such pre¬ 
sumption, he changed Agraulos into a stone. 
3. The third legend represents Agraulos in a 
totally different light. Athens was at one time 
involved in a long-protracted war, and an oraclo 
declared that it would cease, if some one would 
sacrifice himself for the good of his country. 

Agraulos came forward and threw herself down 
the Acropolis. The Athenians, in gratitude for 
this, built her a temple on the Acropolis, in which 
it subsequently became customary for the young 
Athenians, on receiving their first suit of armour, 
to take an oath that they would always defend 
their country to the last (Suid. and Hcsych. 8. v. 
'Aypav\os; Ulpian, ad Demosth. defats, ley.; He¬ 
rod. viii. 53 ; Pint Alcib. 15; Philochorus, Fraym. 
p. 18, ed. Siebelis.) One of the Attic Mjyoi 
(Agraule) derived its name from this heroine, and 
a festival and mysteries were celebrated at Athens 
in honour of her. (Steph. Byz. s. v. ‘Aypav\j ; 
Lobeck, Aylaoph. p. 89; Did. of Ant. p. 30, a.) 
According to Porphyry (Dc Abstin. ab animal, i. 2), 
she was also worshipped in Cyprus, where human 
sacrifices were offered to her down to a very late 
time. [L. S.j 

AGRESPIION ('Aypcatpuv), a Greek gram¬ 
marian mentioned by Suidas. (s. v. ’AttoAAcoi/ios.) 
lie wrote a work riepl 'O pwvvjMau (concerning per¬ 
sons of the same name). He cannot have lived 
earlier than the reign of Hadrian, as in his work 
he spoke of an Apollonius who lived in the time of 
that emperor. [C. P. M.] 

AG REUS ('Aypevs), a hunter, occurs as a sur¬ 
name of Pan and Aristaeus. (Pind. Pyth. ix. 115 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. iii. 507; Diod. iv. 81; Hcsych. s.v.; 
Salmas, ad Sotin. p. 81.) [L. S.] 

AGRI'COLA, GNAEUS JULIUS, is one of 
the most remarkable men whom we meet with in 
the times of the first twelve emperors of Rome, for 
his extraordinary ability as a general, his great 
powers, shewn in his government of Britain, 
and borne witness to by the deep and universal 
feeling excited in Rome by his death (Tac. Ayric. 
43), his singular integrity, and the esteem and 
love which he commanded in all the private rela¬ 
tions of life. 

His life of 55 years (from June 13th, a. i>. 37, 
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to tlic 23rd August, a. d. 93) extends through the 
reigns of the nine emperors from Caligula to Domi- 
tian. He was bom at the Roman colony of Forum 
Julii, the modern Frt-jus in Provence. His father 
was Julius Graecinus of senatorian rank ; his mo¬ 
ther Julia Procilla, who throughout his education 
seems to have watched with great care and to 
have exerted great influence over him. He studied 
philosophy (the usual education of a Roman of 
higher rank) from his earliest youth at Marseilles. 
His first military service was under Suetonius 
Paulinus in Britain (a. d. 60), in the relation of 
Contubernalis. (See Did. of Ant. p. 284, a.) Hence 
he returned to Rome, was married to Domitia 
Decidiana, and went the round of the magistracies; 
the quaestorship in Asia (a. d. 63), under the pro- 
consul Salvius Titianus, where his integrity was 
shewn by his refusal to join the proconsul in the 
ordinary system of extortion in the Roman pro¬ 
vinces; the tribunate and the praetorship,—in 
Nero's time more nominal offices, filled with dan¬ 
ger to the man who held them, in which a prudent 
inactivity was the only safe course. By Galba 
(a. i>. 6.9) he was appointed to examine the sacred 
property of the temples, that Nero's system of 
robbery (Sueton. Afar. 3*2) might be stopped. In 
the same year lie lost his mother; it was in re¬ 
turning from her funeral in Liguria, that he heard 
of Vespasian's accession, and immediately joined 
his party. Under Vespasian his first service was 
the command of the 20th legion in Britain, (a. d. 
70.) On his return, he was raised by the emperor 
to the rank of patrician, and set over the province 
of Aquitanin, which he hold for three years, (a. d. 
74-76.) He was recalled to Rome to be elected 
consul (a. d. 77), and Britain, the great scone of 
his power, was given to him, by general consent, 
as his province. 

In this year he betrothed his daughter to the 
historian Tacitus; in the following he gave her to 
him in marriage, and was made governor of Britain, 
and one of the college of pontiffs. 

Agricola was the twelfth Roman general who 
had been in Britain; he was the only one who 
completely effected the work of subjugation to the 
Romans, not more by his consummate military 
skill, than by his masterly policy in reconciling the 
Britons to that yoke which hitherto they had so 
ill borne. He taught them the arts and luxuries of 
civilised life, to settle in towns, to build comfort¬ 
able dwelling-houses and temples. He, established 
a system of education for the sons of the British 
chiefs, amongst whom at last the Roman language 
was spoken, and the Roman toga worn :is a 
fashionable dress. 

He was full seven years in Britain, from the 
year a. d. 78 to a. d. 84. The last conquest of his 
predecessor Julius Frontinus had been that of the 
Silurcs (South Wales); and the last action of 
Agricola's command was the action at the foot of 
the Grampian hills, which put him in possession of 
the whole of Britain as far north as the northern 
boundary of Perth and Argyle. His first campaign 
(a. d. 78) was occupied in the reconquest of Mona 
(Anglesea), and the Ordovices (North Wales), the 
strongholds of the Druids; and the remainder of 
this year, with the next, was given to making the 
before-mentioned arrangements for the security of 
the Roman dominion in the already conquered 
parts of Britain. The third campaign (a. d. 80) 
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carried him northwards to the Taus,* probably 
the Solway Frith; and the fourth (a. d. 81) was 
taken lip in fortifying and taking possession of 
this tract, and advancing as far north as the Friths 
of Clyde and Forth. In the fifth campaign (a. d. 
82), he was engaged in subduing the tribes on 
the promontory opposite Ireland. In the sixth 
(a. d. 83), he explored with his fleet and land 
forces the coast of Fife and Forfar, coming now 
for the first time into contact with the true Caledo¬ 
nians. They made a night attack on his enmp 
(believed to be at Loch Ore, where ditches and 
other traces of a Roman camp are still to he seen), 
and succeeded in nearly destroying the ninth legion; 
but in the general battle, which followed, they 
were repulsed. The seventh and Inst campaign (a. i>. 
84) gave Agricola complete and entire possession 
of the country, up to the northernmost point 
which he had reached, by a most decided victory 
over the assembled Caledonians under their general 
Galgacus (as it is believed, from the Roman and 
British remains found there, and from the two 
tumuli or sepulchral cairns) on the moor of Murdoch 
at the foot of the Grampian hills. In this campaign 
his fleet sailed northwards from the const of Fife 
round Britain to the Trutulcnsinn harbour (sup¬ 
posed to be Sandwich), thus for the first time dis¬ 
covering Britain to he an island. He withdrew 
his army into winter quarters, and soon after (a.d. 
84) was recalled by the jealous Domitian. 

On his return to Rome, lie lived in retirement, 
and when the government either of Asia or Africa 
would have fnllon to him, he considered it mom 
prudent to decline the honour. He died a. d. 93 ; 
his death was, aa his biographer plainly hints,* 
either immediately caused or certainly hastened 
by the emissaries of the emperor, who could not 
bear the presence of a man pointed out by univer¬ 
sal feeling as alone fit to meet the exigency of 
times in which the Roman arms had suffered re¬ 
peated reverses in Germany and the countries 
north of the Danube. Dion Cassius (lxvi. 20) says 
expressly, that he was killed by Domitian. 

In this account we can do no more than refer to 
the beautiful and interesting description given by 
Tacitus ( Agric. 39—46) of his life during his re¬ 
tirement from office, Ins death, his person, and his 
character, which though it had no field of action at 
home in that dreary time, shewed itself during the 
seven years in which it was unfettered in Britain, 
as great and wise and good. (Tacitus, Agiicola.) 

There is an epigram of Antiphilus in the Greek 
Anthology (Anlh. Drunck. ii. 180) upon an Agri- 
cola, which is commonly supposed to refer to the 
celebrated one of this name. [C. T. A.] 

AGRIO'NIUS (‘Aypiwvios), a surname of 
Dionysus, under which he was worshipped at 
Orchomenus in Boeotia, and from which his festi¬ 
val Agrionia in that place derived its name. (Did. 
of Ant. p. 30; Muller, Orchom. p. 166, &c.) [L.S.] 

AG R I'OP AS, a writer spoken of by Pliny. ( If. 
iV. viii. 22, where some of the MSS. have Acopas 
or Copas.) He was the author of an account of the 
Olympic victors. [C. P. M.] 

AGRIPPA, an ancient name among the Ro¬ 
mans, was first used as a praenoraen, and after¬ 
wards as a cognomen. It frequently occurs as a 

* As to whether the Taus was the Solway Frith 
or the Frith of Tay, see Chalmers' Caledonia. 
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cognomen in the early times of the empire, but not 
under the republic. One of the mj'thical kings of 
Alba is called by this name. (Liv. i. 3.) Ac¬ 
cording to Aulus Gellius (xvi. 16), Pliny (//. N. 
vii. 6. s. 8), and Solinus (1), the word signifies a 
birth, at which the child is presented with its feet 
foremost; but their derivation of it from aegre par¬ 
tus or pcs is absurd enough. (Comp. Sen. Ocd. 813.) 

AGRIPPA ('Ayp'nrnas), a sceptical philosopher, 
only known to have lived later than Aenesidemus, 
the contemporary of Cicero, from whom he is said 
to have been the fifth in descent. He is quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius, who probably wrote about 
the time of M. Antoninus. The “five grounds of 
doubt” (oi irtuT* Tpdwoi), which are given by 
Sextus Empiricus as a summary of the later scepti¬ 
cism, are ascribed by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 88) to 
Agrippa. 

1. The first of these argues from the uncertainty 
of the rules of common life, and of the opinions of 
philosophers. II. The second from the “ rcjectio 
ad infinitum : ” all proof requires some further 
proof, and so on to infinity. III. All things arc 
changed as their relations become changed, or, as 
wo look upon them in different points of view. 

IV. The truth asserted is merely an hypothesis or, 

V. involves n vicious circle. (Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyrrhon. IP,pot. i. 15.) 

With reference to these irkrrt rpAiroi it need 
only be remarked, that the first and third are a 
short summary of the ten original grounds of doubt 
which were the basis of the earlier scepticism. 
[Pvkkhon.] The three additional ones shew a 
progress in tho sceptical system, and a transition 
from the common objections derived from the falli¬ 
bility of sense and opinion, to more abstract and 
metaphysical grounds of doubt. They seem to 
mark a now attempt to systematize tho sceptical 
philosophy and adapt it to the spirit of a later age. 
(Ritter, (Icschichtc dcr Philosophic , xii.4.) [B. J.] 
AGRIPPA, M. ASI'NIUS, consul a. d. 25, 
lied A. i). 20, was descended from a family more 
illustrious than ancient, and did not disgrace it by 
ii» mode of life. (Tac. Ann. iv. 34, 01.) 

AORIPPA CASTOR (^Ayplmtas Kdorcop), 
ibout a. i>. 135, praised as a historian by Euse- 
)iii8, and for bis learning by St Jerome ( ile Vins 
lUmlr. c. 21), lived in the reign of Hadrian. He 
vrote against the twenty-four books of the Alex- 
indrian Gnostic Basilidcs, on the Gospel. Quota- 
ions are made from his work by Eusebius. (Ifist. 
Zccles. iv. 7 ; see Gallandi's Bibliotheca Pa/rum , 
ol. i. p. 330.) [A. J. C.J 

AGRIPPA, FONTEIUS. 1. One of the ac- 
users of Libo, a. d. 16, is again mentioned in 
.. d. 19, as offering bis daughter for a vestal vir- 
in. (Tac. Ann. ii. 30, 86.) 

2. Probably the son of the preceding, command- 
d the province of Asia with pro-consular power, 
. d. 69, and was recalled from thence by Vcspa- 
ian, and placed over Mocsia in a. d. 70. lie 
•as shortly afterwards killed in battle by the Sar- 
latians. (Tac. Hist. iii. 46; Joseph. B. Jnd. 
ii. 4. § 3.) 

AGRIPPA,^ D. HATE'RIUS, called by Taci- 
is (Ann. ii. 51) the propinquus of Germanicus, 
as tribune of the plebs a. d. 15, praetor a. n. 17, 
id consul a. d. 22. His moral character was 
;ry low, and he is spoken of in a. d. 32, as plot- 
lig the destruction of many illustrious men. 

Tac. Ann. i. 77, ii. 51, iii. 49, 52, vi. 4.) 
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AGRIPPA, HERO'DES I.('H pefons'Ayplmras), 
called by Josephus (Ant. Jud. xvii. 2. § 2), 
“Agrippa the Great,” was the son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
Shortly before the death of his grandfather, he 
came to Rome, where he was educated with the 
future emperor Claudius, and Drusus the son of 
Tiberius. lie squandered his property in giving 
sumptuous entertainments to gratify his princely 
friends, and in bestowing largesses on the freed- 
raen of the emperor, and became so deeply involved 
in debt, that he was compelled to fly from Rome, 
and betook himself to a fortress at Malatha in 
Idumaea. Through the mediation of his wife 
Cypros, with his sister Heredias, the wife of He- 
rodes Antipas, he was allowed to take up his 
abode at Tiberias, and received the rank of aedile 
in that city, with a small yearly income. But hav¬ 
ing quarrelled with his brother-in-law, lie fled to 
Ekiccus, the proconsul of Syria. Soon afterwards 
he was convicted, through the information of his 
brother Aristobulus, of having received a bribe 
from the Damascenes, who wished to purchase his 
influence with the proconsul, and was again com¬ 
pelled to fly. He was arrested as he was about to 
sail for Italy, for a sum of money which he owed 
to the treasury of Caesar, but made his escape, and 
reached Alexandria, where his wife succeeded in 
procuring a supply of money from Alexander the 
Alabarch. He then set sail, and landed at Puteoli. 
He was favourably received by Tiberius, who en¬ 
trusted him with the education of his grandson 
Tiberius. He also formed an intimacy witli Cains 
Caligula. Having one day incautiously expressed 
a wish that the latter might soon succeed to tho 
throne, lib words were reported by bis frecdmnn 
Eutychus to Tiberius, who forthwith threw him 
into prison. Caligula, on his accession (a. d. 37), 
set him at liberty, and gave him the tetrorchies of 
Lysanins (Abilene) and Philippus (Batanaca, 
Trachonitis, and Auranitis). He also presented 
him with a golden chain of equal weight with tho 
iron one which he had worn in prison. In the 
following year Agrippa took possession of his king¬ 
dom, and after the banishment of Ilcrodcs Antipas, 
the tetrarchy of tho latter was added to his domi¬ 
nions. 

On the death of Caligula, Agrippa, who was at 
the time in Rome, materially assisted Claudius in 
gaining possession of the empire. As a reward for 
his services, Judaea and Samaria were annexed to 
liis dominions, which were now even more exten¬ 
sive than those of Herod the Great. He was also 
invested with the consular dignity, and a league 
was publicly made with him by Claudius in the 
forum. At his request, the kingdom of Chalcis 
was given to his brother Ilerodes. (a. d. 41.) lie 
then went to Jerusalem, where he offered sacrifices, 
and suspended in the treasury of the temple the 
golden chain which Caligula had given him. His 
government was mild and gentle, and he was ex¬ 
ceedingly popular amongst the Jews. In the city 
of Berytus he built a theatre and amphitheatre, 
baths, and porticoes. The suspicions of Claudius 
prevented him from finishing the impregnable for¬ 
tifications with which he had begun to surround 
Jerusalem. His friendship was courted by many 
of the neighbouring kings and rulers. It was 
probably to increase his popularity with the Jews 
that he caused the apostle James, the brother of 
John, to be beheaded, and Peter to be cast into 
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prison, (a. d. 44. Ads, xii.) It was not however 
merely by such acts that he strove to win their 
favour, as we see from the way in which, at the 
risk of his own life, or at least of his liberty, he 
interceded with Caligula on behalf of the Jews, 
when that emperor was attempting to set up his 
statue in the temple at Jerusalem. The manner 
of his death, which took place at Caesarea in the 
same year, as he was exhibiting games in honour 
of the emperor, is related in Ads xii., and is con¬ 
firmed in all essential points by Josephus, who 
repeats Agrippa's words, in which he acknowledged 
the justice of the punishment thus inflicted on him. 
After lingering five days, he expired, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. 

By his wife Cypros he had a son named Agrippa, 
and three daughters, Berenice, who first married 
her uncle Ilcrodes, king of Chalcis, afterwards 
lived with her brother Agrippa, and subsequently 
married Polamo, king of Cilicia ; she is alluded to 
by .Juvenal (Sat. vi. 156); Mariamne, and Drusilla, 
who married Felix, the procurator of Judaea. (Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. Jiul. xvii. 1. § 2, xviii. 5-8, xix. 4-8; 
ML Jud. i. 28. § 1, ii. 9. 11; Dion Cass. lx. 8 ; 
Euscb. Hist. Ecdes. ii. 10.) [C. P. M.J 

AGRIPPA, II ERO'DES II., the son of Agrippa 

T., was educated at the court of tho omperor Clau¬ 
dius, and at tho time of his father’s death was only 
seventeen years old. Claudius therefore kept him 
at Rome, and sent Cuspius Fadus as procurator of 
the kingdom, which thus again became a Roman 
province. On tho death of Ilcrodes, king of 
Chalcis (a. d. 48), his little principality, with the 
right of superintending the temple and appointing 
the high priest, was given to Agrippa, who four 
years afterwards received in its stead the tetrar- 
chies formerly held by Philip and Lysanias, with 
the title of king. In A. d. 55, Nero added the 
cities of Tiberias and Tarichcac in Galilee, and 
Julias, with fourteen villages near it, in Pcracn. 
Agrippa expended large sums in beautifying Jeru¬ 
salem and other cities, especially Berytus. IIis 
partiality for tho latter rendered him unpopular 
amongst his own subjects, and the capricious man¬ 
ner in which he appointed and deposed the high 
priests, with some other acts which were distasteful, 
made him an object of dislike to tho Jews. Be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the war with the Romans, 
Agrippa attempted in vain to dissuade the people 
from rebelling. When the war wjis begun, he 
sided with the Romans, and was wounded at the 
siege of Gamala. After the capture of Jerusalem, 
he went with his sister Berenice to Rome, where 
lie was invested with the dignity of praetor. lie 
died in the seventieth year of his age, in the third 
year of the reign of Trajan. lie was the last 
prince of the house of the Ilcrods. It was before 
this Agrippa that the apostle Paul made his de¬ 
fence. (a. d. 60. Ads. xxv. xxvi.) He lived on 
terms of intimacy with the historian Josephus, 
who has preserved two of the letters he received 
from him. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 5. § 4, xix. 9. 
§ 2, xx. I. § 3, 5. § 2, 7. § 1, 8. § 4 & 11, 9. § 4; 
Ddl.Jtid. ii. 11. § 6, 12. § 1,16, 17. § 1, iv. 1. § 3; 
VU. s. 54; Phot. cod. 33.) [C. P. M.J 

AGRIPPA, MARCIUS, a man of the lowest 
origin, was appointed by Macrinus in b. c. 217, 
first to the government of Pmmonia and after¬ 
wards to that of Dacia. (Dion. Cass, lxxviii. 13.) 
He seems to be the same person as the Marcius 
Agrippa, admiral of the fleet, who is mentioned by 
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Spartianus as privy to the death of Antoninus 
Canicallus. (Anton. Car. 6.) 

AGRIPPA MENK'NIUS. [Menenius.] . 

AGRIPPA PO'STUMUS, a posthumous son 
of M.Vipsanius Agrippa, by Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus, was bom iu u. c. 12. He was adopted 
by Augustus together with Tiberius in a. d. 4, 
and he assumed the toga virilis in the following 
year, a. d. 5. (Suet Octav. 64, 65; Dion Cass, 
liv. 29, lv. 22.) Notwithstanding his adoption he 
was afterwards banished by Augustus to the island 
of Planasia, on the coast of Corsica, a disgrace 
which he incurred on account of his savage and 
intractable character; but lie was not guilty of 
any crime. There he was under the surveillance 
of soldiers, and Augustus obtained a senatuscon- 
sultum by which the banishment was legally con¬ 
firmed for the time of his life. The property of 
Agrippa was assigned by Augustus to the treasury 
of the army. It is said that during his captivity 
he received the visit of Augustus, who secretly 
went to Planasia, accompanied by Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus. Augustus and Agrippa, both deeply affected, 
shed tears when they mot, and it was believ¬ 
ed that Agrippa would be restored to liberty. 
But the news of this visit reached Livin, tho 
mother of Tiberius, and Agrippa remained a cap¬ 
tive. After the accession of Tiberius, in a. n. 14, 
Agrippa was murdered by a centurion, who en¬ 
tered his prison and killed him after a long 
struggle, for Agrippa was a man of great bodily 
strength. When the centurion afterwards went to 
Tiberius to give him an account of the execution, 
the emperor denied having given any order for it, 
and it is very probable that Livia was the secret 
author of the crime. There was a rumour that 
Augustus had left an order for the execution of 
Agrippa, but this is positively contradicted by 
Tacitus. (Tnc. Ann. i. 3—6; Dion Cass. lv. 32, 
lvii. 3; Suet. /. c, Tib. 22 ; Vcllei. ii. 104, 112.) 

After the death of Agrippa, a slave of the name 
of Clemens, who was not informed of the murder, 
landed on Planasia with tho intention of restoring 
Agrippa to liberty and carrying him off to tho 
army in Germany. When he heard of what laid 
taken place, he tried to prefit by his great resem¬ 
blance to the murdered captive, and ho gave him¬ 
self out as Agrippa. Ho landed at Ostia, and 
found many who believed him, or affected to 
believe him, but he was seized and put to death 
by order of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. ii. 39, 40.) 

The name of Agrippa Caesar is found on a medal 
of Corinth. [W. P.] 

AGRIPPA, VIBULE'NUS, a Roman knight, 

who took poison in the senate house at the time of 
his trial, a. d. 36; he had brought the poison with 
him in a ring. (Tac. Ann. vi. 40; Dion. Cass. 
lviiL 21.) 

AGRIPPA, M. VIPSA'NIUS, was born in 
b. a 63. He was the son of Lucius, and was de¬ 
scended from a very obscure family. At the age 
of twenty he studied at Apollonia in Illyria, toge¬ 
ther with young Octavius, afterwards Octavianm 
and Augustus. After the murder of J. Caesar ir 
b. c. 44, Agrippa was one of those intimate friends 
of Octavius, who advised him to proceed immedi¬ 
ately to Rome. Octavius took Agrippa with him. 
and charged him to receive the oath of fidelity froir 
several legions which had declared in his favour 
Having been chosen consul in B. c. 43, Octavius 
gave to bis friend Agrippa the delicate commission 
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of prosecuting C. Cassius, one of the murderers of 
J. Caesar. At the outbreak of the Perusinian war 
between Octavius, now Octavianus, and L. Anto- 
nius, in b. c. 41, Agrippa, who was then praetor, 
commanded part of the forces of Octavianus, and 
after distinguishing himself by skilful manoeuvres, 
besieged L. Antonins in Perusia. He took the 
town in b. c. 40, and towards the end of the same 
year retook Sipontum, which had fallen into the 
hands of M. Antonius. In b. c. 38, Agripjwi ob¬ 
tained fresh success in Gaul, where he quelled a 
revolt of the native chiefs; he also penetrated into 
Germany as far as the country of the Catti, and 
transplanted the Ubii to the left bank of the 
Rhine; whereupon he turned his arms against the 
revolted Aquitani, whom he soon brought to obe¬ 
dience. His victories, especially those in Aquitania, 
contributed much to securing the power of Octavi- 
nnus, and he was recalled by him to undertake the 
command of the war against Sex. Pompcius, 
which was on the point of breaking out, ii. c. 37. 
Octavianus offered him a triumph, which Agrippa 
declined, but accepted the consulship, to which he 
was promoted by Octavianus in b. c. 37. Dion 
Cassius (xlviii. 49) seems to say that he was con¬ 
sul when ho went to Gaul, but the words vjt<£t«u€ 

Herd A uukIov TdWou seem to bo suspiciouA, 
unless they ore to be inserted a little higher, after 
the passage, rip 5’ Ayptimf t rju rod vavriKou 
Trapa(TK*vT)v iyx*ipt<rat, which refer to an event 
which took place during the consulship of Agrippa. 
For, immediately after his promotion to this dig¬ 
nity, he was charged by Octavianus with the con¬ 
struction of a fleet, which was the more necessary, 
as Sextus Pompcy was master of the sea. 

Agrippa, in whom thoughts and deeds were 
never separated (Vellei. ii. 79), executed this 
order with prompt energy. The Lucrine lake 
near Baiae was transformed by him into a safe 
harbour, which he called the Julian port in honour 
of Octavianus, and where he exercised his sailors 
and mariners till they were able to encounter the 
experienced sailors of Pompey.. In n.c. 36, Agrip¬ 
pa defeated Sex. Pompey first at Mylac, and after¬ 
wards at Nauloclius on the coast of Sicily, and the 
latter of those victories broke the naval supremacy 
of Pompey. lie received in consequence the ho¬ 
nour of a naval crown, which was first conferred 
upon him ; though, according to other authorities, 
M. Varro was the first who obtained it from Pom¬ 
pey the Great. (Vellei. ii. 81; Liv. Kj/it. 1*29; 
Dion Cass. xlix. 14; Pliu. II. N. xvi. 3. s. 4; Virg. 
Aen. viii. 684.) 

In b. c. 35, Agrippa had the command of the 
war in Illyria, and afterwards served under Octa¬ 
vianus, when the latter had proceeded to that coun¬ 
try. On his return, he voluntarily accepted the 
acdileship in b.c. 33, although he had been consul, 
and expended immense sums of money upon great 
public works. He restored the Appian, Marcian, 
and Anienian aqueducts, constructed a new one, 
fifteen miles in length, from the Tepula to Rome, 
to which he gave the name of the Julian, in honour 
of Octavianus, and had an immense number of 
smaller water-works made, to distribute the water 
within the town. He also had the large cloaca of 
Tarquinius Priscus entirely cleansed. His various 
works were adorned with statues by the first ar¬ 
tists of Rome. These splendid buildings he aug¬ 
mented in b. c. 27, during his third consulship, by 
several others, and among these was the Pantheon, 
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on which we still read the inscription: “ M. Agrippa 
L. F. Cos. Tcrtium fecit.” (Dion Cass. xlix. 43, 
liii. 27; Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 15, s. 24 § 3; Strub. 
v. p. 235 ; Frontin. Dc Aquaed. 9.) 

When the war broke out between Octavianus 
and M. Antonius, Agrippa was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the fleet, n. c. 32. He took 
Methone in the Peloponnesus, Leucas, Patrae, and 
Corinth; and in the battle of Actiiim (ii. c. 31) 
where he commanded, the victory was mainly 
owing to his skill. On his return to Rome in 
B. c. 30, Octavianus, now Augustus, rewarded 
him with a u vcxillura caeruleum,” or sea-green 
flag. 

In b. c. 28, Agrippa became consul for the second 
time with Augustus, and about this time married 
Marcella, the niece of Augustus, and the daughter 
of his sister Octavio. His former wife, Pomponia, 
the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, was either 
dead or divorced. In the following year, b. c. 27, 
he was again consul the third time with Augustus. 

In b. c. 25, Agrippa accompanied Augustus to 
the war against the Cantabrians. About this time 
jealousy arose between him and his brother-in-law 
Marcellus, the nephew of Augustus, and who 
seemed to be destined as his successor. Augustus, 
anxious to prevent dilfcrcnccs that might have had 
serious consequences for him, sent Agrippa ns pro- 
consul to Syria. Agrippa of course left Rome, but 
he stopped at Mitylene in the island of Lesbos, 
leaving the government of Syria to his legate. 
The apprehensions of Augustus wore removed by 
the death of Marcellus in B. c. 23, and Agrippa 
immediately returned to Rome, where lie was the 
more anxiously expected, as troubles had broken 
out during the election of the consuls in u. c. 21. 
Augustus resolved to receive his faithful friend 
into his own family, and accordingly induced him 
to divorce his wife Marcella, mul marry Julia, the 
widow of Marcellus and the daughter of Augustus 
by his third wife, Scribonia. (b. c. 21.) 

In B. c. 19, Agrippa went into Gaul. ITc paci¬ 
fied the turbulent natives, and constructed four 
great public roads and a splendid aqueduct at 
Ncmausus (N lines). From thence he proceeded 
to Spain and subdued the Cantabrians after a short 
but bloody and obstinate struggle; but, in accord¬ 
ance v/ith his usual prudence, lie neither announced 
his victories in pompous letters to the senate, nor 
did he accept a triumph which Augustus olTered 
him. In b. c. 18, he was invested with the tribu- 
nician power for five years together with Augustus; 
and in the following year (b. c 17), his two sons, 
Cains and Lucius, were adopted by Augustus. 
At the close of the year, lie accepted an invita¬ 
tion of Herod the Great, and went to Jerusa¬ 
lem. He founded the military colony of Bcrytus 
(Beyrut), thence he proceeded in B. c. 16 to the 
Pontus Euxinus, and compelled the Bosporani to 
accept Polemo for their king and to restore the 
Roman eagles which had been taken by Mithri- 
dates. On bis return he stayed some time in 
Ionia, where he granted privileges to the Jews 
whose cause was pleaded by Herod (Joseph. Antiq, 
Jud. xvi. 2), and then proceeded to Rome, where 
he arrived in b. c. 13. After his tribunician power 
had been prolonged for five years, he went to Pan- 
nonia to restore tranquillity to that province. He 
returned in b. c. 12, after having been successful 
as usual, and retired to Campania. There he died 
unexpectedly, in the month of March, b. c. 12, in 
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his 51st year. His body was carried to Rome, 
and was buried in the mausoleum of Augustus, 
who himself pronounced a funeral oration over it. 

Dion Cassius tells us (lii. 1, &c.), that in the year 
B. c. *29 Augustus assembled his friends and coun¬ 
sellors, Agrippa and Maecenas, demanding their 
opinion as to whether it would be advisable for 
him to usurp monarchical power, or to restore to 
the nation its former republican government. 
This is corroborated by Suetonius (Oc/av. 28), 
who says that Augustus twice deliberated upon 
that subject. The speeches which Agrippa and 
Maecenas delivered on this occasion are given by 
Dion Cassius; but the artificial character of them 
makes them suspicious. However it does not seem 
likely from the general character of Dion Cassius 
ns a historian that these speeches are invented by 
him ; and it is not improbable, and such a suppo¬ 
sition suits entirely the character of Augustus, 
that those speeches were really pronounced, though 
preconcerted between Augustus and his counsellors 
to make tho Roman nation believe that the fate of 
the republic was still a matter of discussion, and 
that Augustus would not assume monarchical power 
till ho had been convinced that it was necessary 
for the welfare of the nation. Besides, Agrippa, 
who according to Dion Cassius, advised Augustus 
to restore the republic, was a man whose political 
opinions had evidently a monarchical tendency. 

Agrippa was ono of the most distinguished and 
important men of the nge of Augustus. He 
must be considered ns a chief support of the rising 
monarchical constitution, and without Agrippa 
Augustus could scarcely have succeeded in making 
himself the absolute master of the Roman empire. 
Dion Cassius (liv. 29, &c.), Velleius Paterculus 
(ii. 79), Scncca (Ep. 94), and Horace (Od. i. C), 

speak with equal admiration of his merits. 

Pliny constantly refers to the “ Commcntarii" of 
Agrippa as an authority (Elenchus, iii. iv. -v. yi, 
coinp. iii. 2), which may indicate certain official 
lists drawn up by him in the measurement of the 
Roman world under Augustus [Aethicus], in 
which he may have taken part. 

Agrippa left several children. By his first wife 
Pomponia, he had Vipsania, who was married to 
Tiberius Caesar, the successor of Augustus. By 
his second wife, Marcella, lie had several children 
who are not mentioned; and by his third wife, 
Julia, he had two daughters, Julia, married to 

L. Aemilius Paullus, and Agrippina married to 
Germanicus, and three sons, Cnius [Caksau, C.], 
Lucius [Caesar, L.], and AoRirPA Postumus. 
(Dion Cass. lib. 45-54; Liv. Epit. 117-136; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. lib. 5; Suet Oetuv .; Fmndsen, 

M. Vipsanins Agrippa, cine historischc Untersnchung 
'liber dessen Lebcn und Wirtcen , Alton a, 1836.) 

There are several medals of Agrippa: in the one 
figured below, he is represented with a naval 
crown; on the reverse is Neptune indicating his 
success by sea. [ W. P.] 
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AGRIPPI'NA I., the youngest daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus, was bom some time before i». c. 12. 
She married Caesar Germanicus, the son of Drusus 
Nero Germanicus, by whom she had nine chil¬ 
dren. Agrippina was gifted with great powers 
of mind, a noble character, and all the moral 
and physical qualities that constituted the model 
of a Roman matron: her love for her husband was 
sincere and lasting, her chastity was spotless, her 
fertility was a virtue in the eyes of the Romans, 
and her attachment to her children was an emi¬ 
nent feature of her character. She yielded to one 
dangerous passion, ambition. Augustus shewed 
her (articular attention and attachment. (Sueton. 
Culig. 8.) 

At the death of Augustus in A. d. 14, she was 
on the Lower Rhine with Germanicus, who com¬ 
manded the legions there. Ilcr husband was the 
idol of tho army, and tho legions on the Rhine, 
dissatisfied with the accession of Tiberius, mani¬ 
fested their intention of proclaiming Germanicus 
master of the state. Tiberius hated and dreaded 
Germanicus, and he shewed as much antipathy to 
Agrippina, as he had love to her elder sister, his 
first wife. In this perilous situation, Germanicus 
and Agrippina saved themselves by their prompt 
energy; he quelled the outbreak and pursued tho 
war against the Germans. In the ensuing year 
his lieutenant Caecina, after having made an invar 
sion into Germany, returned to the Rhine. Tho 
campaign was not inglorious for the Romans, hut 
they were worn out by hardships, and perhaps 
harassed on their march by some bands of Ger¬ 
mans. Thus the rumour was spread that the main 
body of tho Germans was approaching to invade 
Gaul. Germanicus was absent, and it was pro¬ 
posed to destroy the bridge over the Rhine. 
(Comp. Stmb. iv. p. 194.) If this had been done, 
the retreat of Caccina’s army would have been cut 
off, but it was saved by the firm opposition of 
Agrippina to such a cowardly measure. When 
the troops approached, she went to the bridge, 
acting ns a general, and receiving the soldiers ns 
they crossed it; the wounded among them were 
presented by her with clothes, and they received 
from her own hands everything necessary for tho 
cure of their wounds. (Tac. Ann. i. 69.) Ger- 
manicus having been recalled by Tiberius, she ac¬ 
companied her husband to Asia (a. d. 17), and 
after his death, or rather murder [Germanicus], 
she returned to Italy. She stayed sonic days at 
the island of Corcyra to recover from her grief, 
and then landed at Brundusium, accompanied by 
two of her children, and holding in her arms the 
urn with the ashes of her husband. At the news 
of her arrival, the port, the walls, and even the 
roofs of the houses were occupied by crowds of 
people who were anxious to see and salute her. 
She was solemnly received by the officers of two 
Praetorian cohorts, which Tiberius had sent to 
Brundusium for the purpose of accompanying her 
to Rome; the urn containing the ashes of Gemia- 
nicus was borne bj' tribunes and centurions, and 
the funeral procession was received on its inarch 
by the magistrates of Calabria, Apulia, and Cam¬ 
pania ; by Drusus, the son of Tiberius; Claudius, 
the brother of Germanicus ; by the other children 
of Germanicus; and at last, in the environs of 
Rome, by the consuls, the senate, and crowds of 
the Roman people. (Tac. Ann. iii. 1, &c.) 
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During some years Tiberius disguised his hatred 
of Agrippina; but she soon became exposed to 
secret accusations and intrigues. She asked the 
emperor's permission to choose another husband, 
but Tiberius neither refused nor consented to the 
proposition. Sejanus, who exercised an unbound¬ 
ed influence over Tiberius, then a prey to mental 
disorders, persuaded Agrippina that the emperor 
intended to poison her. Alarmed at such a report, 
she refused to eat an apple which the emperor 
offered her from his table, and Tiberius in his 
turn complained of Agrippina regarding him 
as a poisoner. According to Suetonius, all this 
was an intrigue preconcerted between the emperor 
and Sejanus, who, as it seems, had formed the 
plan of leading Agrippina into false steps. Tibe¬ 
rius was extremely suspicious of Agrippina, and 
shewed his hostile feolings by allusive words or 
neglectful silence. There were no evidences of 
ambitious plans formed by Agrippina, but the 
rumour having been spread that she would fly to 
the army, ho banished her to the island of Pan- 
dataria (a. d. 30) where her mother Julia had 
died in exile. Her sons Nero and Druaus were 
likewise banished and both died an unnatural 
death. She lived three year* on that barren 
island; at last she refused to take any food, 
nnd died most probably by voluntary starvation. 
Her death took place precisely two years after and 
on the same date as the murder of Sejanus, that is 
in a. d. 33. Tacitus and Suetonius tell us, that 
Tiberius boasted that he had not strangled her. 
(Sucton. Tib. 53 ; Tac. Ann. vi. *25.) The ashes 
of Agrippina and those of her son Nero were 
afterwards brought to Romo by order of her son, 
the emperor Caligula, who struck various medals in 
honour of his mother. In the one figured below, 
the head of Caligula is on one side and that of his 
mother on the other. The words on each side are 
rcsnoctively, c. caksar. avo. gkr. p.k. tr. pot., 
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Tac. Ann. i.—vi.; Sueton. Oetav. 64, Tib.l.c ., 
iff. l.c.; Dion. Cass. lvii. 5, G, lviii. 22.) [ W. P ] 
AGRIPPI'NA II., the daughter of Germani- 
cus and Agrippina the elder, daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa. She was bom between a. d. 
13 and 17, at the Oppidum Ubiorum, afterwards 
called in honour of her Colonia Agrippina, now 
Cologne, and then the head-quarters of the legions 
commanded by her father. In A. D. 28, she mar¬ 
ried Cn. Doraitius Ahcnobarbus, a man not un¬ 
like her, and whom she lost in a. d. 40. After 
his death she married Crispus Passienus, who died 
some years afterwards; and she was accused of hav¬ 
ing poisoned him, either for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing his great fortune, or for some secret motive of 
much higher importance. She was already known 
for her scandalous conduct, for her most perfidi¬ 
ous intrigues, and for an unbounded ambition. 
She was accused of having committed incest with 
her own brother, the emperor Caius Caligula, 
who under the pretext of having discovered 
that she had lived in an adulterous intercourse 


with M. Aemilius Lepidus, the husband of 
her sister Drusilla, banished her to the island of 
Pontia, which was situated opposite the bay of 
Caieta, off the coast of Italy. Her sister Drusilla 
was likewise banished to Pontia, and it seems 
that their exile was connected with the punish¬ 
ment of Lepidus, who was put to death for having 
conspired against the emperor. Previously to her 
exile, Agrippina was compelled by her brother 
to carry to Rome the ashes of Lepidus. This 
happened in a. d. 39. Agrippina and her sister 
were released in a. d. 41, by their uncle, Clau¬ 
dius, immediately after his accession, although 
his wife, Mcssalina, was the mortal enemy 
of Agrippina. Mcssalina was put to death by 
order of Claudius in a. d. 48 ; and in the follow¬ 
ing year, a. d. 49, Agrippina succeeded in mar¬ 
rying the emperor. Claudius was her uncle, but 
her marriage was legalized by a scnatusconsul- 
tuni, by which the marriage of a man with hi* 
brother's daughter was declared valid ; this senatus- 
consultum was afterwards abrogated by the emper¬ 
ors Constantine and Constans. In this intrigue 
Agrippina displayed the qualities of an accomplished 
courtezan, and such was the influence of her charms 
and superior talents over the old emperor, that, in 
prejudice of his own son, Britannicus, ho adopt¬ 
ed Domitius, the son of Agrippina by her first 
husband, Cn. Domitius Ahcnobarbus. (a. d. 51.) 
Agrippina was assisted in her secret plans by 
Pallas, the perfidious confidant of Claudius. By 
her intrigues, L. Junius Silanus, the husband of 
Octavki, the daughter of Claudius, was put to 
death, and in a. d. 53, Octavia was married to 
young Nero. Lollia Paullina, once the rival of 
Agrippina for the hand of the emperor, was accused 
of high treason and condemned to death ; but she 
put an end to her oAvn life. Domitia Lepida, the 
sister of Cn. Domitius Ahcnobarbus, met with a 
similar fate. After having thus removed those 
whose rivalship she dreaded, or whose virtues she 
envied, Agrippina resolved to get rid of her hus¬ 
band, and to govern the empire through her ascen¬ 
dency over her son Nero, his successor. A vague 
rumour of this reached the emperor; in a state of 
drunkenness, he forgot prudence, and.bilked about 

E tunishing his ambitious wife. Having no time to 
ose, Agrippina, assisted by Locusta and Xenophon, 
a Greek physician, poisoned the old emperor, in 
a. d. 54, at Sinucssa, a watering-place to which 
he had retired for the sake of his health. Nero 
was proclaimed emperor, and presented to the 
troops by Burrus, whom Agrippina had appointed 
praefectus praetorio. Narcissus, the rich freed man 
of Claudius, M. Junius Silanus, proconsul of Asia, 
the brother of L. Junius Silanus, and a great- 
grandson of Augustus, lost their lives at the insti¬ 
gation of Agrippina, who would have augmented 
the number of her victims, but for the opposition 
of Burrus and Seneca, readied by Agrippina from 
his exile to conduct the education of Nero. Mean¬ 
while, the young emperor took some steps to shake 
off the insupportable ascendency of his mother. 
The jealousy of Agrippina rose from her son's pas¬ 
sion for Acte, and, after her, for Poppaca Sabina, 
the wife of M. Salvius Otho. To reconquer his 
affection, Agrippina employed, but in vain, most 
daring and most revolting means. She threatened 
to oppose Britannicus as a rival to the emperor ; 
but Britannicus was poisoned by Nero ; and sbo 
even solicited her son to an incestuous inter- 
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course. At Lost, her death was resolved upon 
by Nero, who wished to repudiate Octavia and 
marry Poppaea, but whose plan was thwarted 
by his mother. Thus petty feminine intrigues 
became the cause of Agrippina's ruin. Nero 
invited her under the pretext of a reconciliation 
to visit him at Baiae, on the coast of Campania. 
She went thither by sea. In their conversation 
hypocrisy was displayed on both sides. She 
left Baiae by the same way; but the vessel was 
so contrived, that it was to break to pieces 
when out at sea. It only partly broke, and Agrip¬ 
pina saved herself by swimming to the shore ; 
her attendant Acerronia was killed. Agrippina 
fled to her villa near the Lucrine hike, and inform¬ 
ed her son of her happy escape. Now, Nero 
charged Burrus to murder his mother; but Burrus 
declining it, Anicctus, tho commander of the fleet, 
who had invented the stratagem of tho ship, was 
compelled by Nero and Burrus to undertake the 
task. Anicctus went to her villa with a chosen 
band, and his men surprised her in her bedroom. 
“Vcntrcm fori ” she cried out, after she was but 
slightly wounded, and immediately afterwards ex¬ 
pired under tho blows of a centurion, (a. d. 60.) 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 8.) It was told, that Nero went 
to the villa, and that he admired the beauty of tho 
dead body of his mother: this was believed by 
some, doubted by others, (xiv. 9.) Agrippina left 
commentaries concerning her history and that of 
her family, which Tacitus consulted, according to 
his own statement (lb. iv. 54 ; comp. Plin. Jlist. 
Nat. vii. 6. s. 8, Elcnchus, vii. &c.) 

There nre several medals of Agrippina, which 
are distinguishable from those of her mother by 
tho title of Augusta, which those of her mother 
never have. On some of her medals she is repre¬ 
sented with her husband Claudius, in others with 
her son Nero. The former is the case in the one 
annexed. Tho words on each side are respectively, 

AUKIPPINAK AVGVSTAK, and TI. CLAVD. CAESAR. 
AVG. GERM. P.M. TRIB. POT. P.P. 



(Tac. Ann. lib.xii. xiii. xiv.; Dion Cass. lib. lix.— 
lxi.; Sucton. Claud. 43, 44, Nero, 5,6.) [W.P.] 
AGRIPPI'NUS, Bishop of Carthage, of 
venerable memory, but known for being the first 
to maintain the necessity of re-baptizing all 
heretics. (Vincent. Lirinens. Commonit. i. 9.) St. 
Cyprian regarded this opinion as the correction of 
an error (S. Augustin. Dc Baptismo , ii. 7, vol. ix. 

р. 102, ed. Bencd.), and St. Augustine seems to 
imply he defended his error in writing. ( Epist. 93, 

с. 10.) He held the Council of 70 Bishops at 

Carthage about a. d. 200 (Vulg. a. d. 215, Mans. 
a. d. 217) on the subject of Baptism. Though he 
erred in a matter yet undefined by the Church, St. 
Augustine notices that neither he nor St. Cyprian 
thought of separating from the Church. (Z>c 
Baptismo, iii. 2, p. 109.) [A. J. C.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS, PACO'NIUS, whose father 
was put to death by Tiberius on a charge of trea¬ 
son. (Suet. Tib. 61.) Agrippinus was accused at 
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the same time as Thrasca, a. d. 67, and was ba¬ 
nished from Italy. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 28, 29, 33.) 
He was a Stoic philosopher, and is spoken of with 
praise by Epictetus (ap. Stob. Serin. 7), and Arrian. 

(i. I-) 

A'GRIUS ('Aypios), a son of Porthaon and 
Euryte, and brother of Oeneus, king of Calydon in 
Aetolia, Alcathous, Melas, Lcucopeus, and Sterope. 
He was father of six sons, of whom Thersites was 
one. These sons of Agrius deprived Oeneus of 
his kingdom, and gave it to their father; but all of 
them, with the exception of Thersites, were slain 
by Diomedes, the grandson of Oeneus. (Apollod. 
i. 7. § 10, 8. § 5, &c.) Apollodorus places these 
events before the expedition of the Greeks against 
Troy, while Hyginus (Bab, 175, comp. 242 and 
Antonin. Lib. 37) states, that Diomedes, when he 
heard, after the fall of Troy, of the misfortune of 
his grandfather Oeneus, hastened back and expelled 
Agrius, who then put an end to his own life; ac¬ 
cording to others, Agrius and his sons were slain 
by Diomedes. (Comp. Paus. ii. 25. § 2; Ov. Ue- 
raid. ix. 153.) 

There arc some other mythical personages of tho 
name of Agrius, concerning whom nothing of inte¬ 
rest is known. (Hesiod. Tlcoy. 1013,&e.; Apollod. 
i. 6. § 2, ii. 5. § 4.) IL.S.] 

AGROE'CIUS or AGltOE'TIUS, a Roman 
grammarian, the author of an extant work “ De 
Orthographia ct Differentia Sermonis,” intended ns 
a supplement to a work on the same subject, by 
Flavius Caper, and dedicated to a bishop, Euche- 
rius. He is supposed to have lived in tho middlo 
of the 5th century of our era. His work is printed 
in Putschius* u Grannnaticae Latinae Auctores 
Antiquipp. 2266-2275. [C. P. M.j 

AGROETAS ('Aypohas), a Greek historian, 
who wrote a work on Scythia (2 nvOtKa), from tho 
thirteenth book of which the scholijist on Apollo¬ 
nius (ii. 1248) quotes, and one on Libya (AiGuied), 
the fourth book of which is quoted by the same 
scholiast (iv. 1396.) He is also mentioned by 
Stephanas Bvz. (s.v.^ApirfXoi.) . [C. P. M.] 

AGRON X'Ayptev). 1. The son of Ninas, the 
first of the Lydian dynasty of the Ilcracleidac. 
The tradition was, that this dynasty supplanted a 
native race of kings, having been originally en¬ 
trusted with the government as deputies. Tho 
names Ninus and Belus in their genealogy render 
it probable that they were either Assyrian gover¬ 
nors, or princes of Assyrian origin, and that their 
accession marks the period of an Assyrian con¬ 
quest (Herod, i. 7.) 

2. The son of Pleuratus, a king of Illyria. In 
the strength of his land and naval forces ho sur¬ 
passed all the preceding kings of that country. 
When the Aetolians attempted to compel the Me- 
dionians to join their confederacy, Agron under¬ 
took to protect them, having been induced to do 
so by a large bribe which he received from Deme¬ 
trius, the father of Philip. He accordingly sent tr 
their assistance a force of 5000 Illyrians, who 
gained a decisive victory over the Aetolians. 
Agron, overjoyed at the news of this success, gavi 
himself up to feasting, and, in consequence of his ex¬ 
cess, contracted a pleurisy, of which he died. (n.c 
231.) He was succeeded in the government bj 
his wife Teuta. Just after his death, an embassy 
arrived from the Romans, who had sent to mediatt 
in behalf of the inhabitants of the island of Issn. 
who had revolted from Agron and placed them- 
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selves under the protection of the Romans. By 
his first wife, Triteuta, whom he divorced, he had 
a son named Pinnes, or Pinneus, who survived 
him, and was placed under the guardianship of 
Demetrius Pharius, who married his mother after 
the death of Teuta. (Dion Cass, xxxiv. 46, 151 ; 
Polyb. ii. 2—4; Appian, III. 7; Flor. ii. 5 ; Plin. 
//. N. xxxiv. 6.) [C. P. M.] 

AGRO'TERA ('Ay porepa), the huntress, a sur¬ 
name of Artemis. (Horn. II. xxi. 471.) At Agrae 
on the Ilissus, where she was believed to have first 
limited after her arrival from Delos, Artemis Agrotcra 
had a temple with a statue carrying a bow. (Paus. 
i. 19. § 7.) Under this name she was also wor¬ 
shipped at Aegeira. (vii. 26. § 2.) The name 
Agrotcra is synonymous with Agraea [Agraeus], 
but Eustathius (ad II. p. 361) derives it from the 
town of Agrae. Concerning the worship of Artemis 
Agrotcra at Athens, see Did. of Ant. s. v. ’Aypo- 
rlpas diaria, p. 31. [L. S.J 

AGYIEUS (’A 7 wcus), a surname of Apollo de¬ 
scribing him as the protector of the streets and 
public places. As such he was worshipped at 
Acharnae (Paus. i. 31. § 3), Mycenae (ii. 19. § 7), 
and at Tegea. (viii. 53. § 1.) The origin of the 
worship of Apollo Agyiens in the last of these 
places is related by Pausanias. (Compare IIor. 
Carm, iv. 6. 28; Macrob. Sat. i. 9.) [L. S.] 

AGY'RRHIUS ('Ayufytos), a native of Collv- 
tus in Attica, whom Andocides ironically calls rdu 
naKbv ndyaObv (do Myst, p. 65, ed. Rciske), after 
being in prison many years for embezzlement of 
public money, obtained about b. c. 395 the restor¬ 
ation of the Theoricon, and also tripled the pay for 
attending the assembly, though he reduced the 
. allowance previously given to the comic writers, 
niarpocrat. s.v. Otwpixd, 'Ayvtf ios; Suida.% s. v. 
*KK\"t\(Tia.(TT ikov ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Eccl. 102; 
Dem. c. Timocr. p. 742.) By this expenditure of 
the public revenue Agyrrhius became so popular, 
that he was appointed general in b. c. 389. (Xen. 
Hell. iv. 8. § 31 ; Diod. xiv. 99 ; Bbckh, Pvbt. 
Picon. of Athens , pp. 223, 224, 316, &c., 2nd ed. 
Engl, transl.; Schbmann, de Comitiis, p. 65, &c.) 

All A'LA, the name of a patrician family of the 
Scrvilia Gens. There were also several persons of 
this gens with the name of Sti-uctus Ahala, who 
may have formed a different family from the Aha- 
lac ; but ns the Ahalnc and Struct! Ahalae arc 
frequently confounded, all the persons of these 
names arc given here. 

1. C. Skrvilius Structus Aiiala, consul b.c. 
478, died in his year of office, as appears from the 
Pasti. (Liv. ii. 49.) 

2. C. Skrvilius Structus Ahala, magister 
equitum b. c. 439, when L. Cincinnatus was ap¬ 
pointed dictator on the pretence that Sp. Maelius 
was plotting against the state. In the night, in 
which the dictator was appointed, the capitol and 
nil the strong posts were garrisoned by the parti- 
zans of the patricians. In the morning, when the 
people assembled in' the forum, and Sp. Maelius 
among them, Ahala summoned the latter to appear 
before the dictator; and upon Maelius disobeying 
and taking refuge in the crowd, Ahala rushed into 
the throng and killed him. (Liv. iv. 13, 14 ; Zo- 
aaras, vii. 20 ; Dionys. Exc. Mai, i. p. 3.) This 
ret is mentioned by later writers as an example of 
mcient heroism, and is frequently referred to by 
CJiccro in terms of the highest admiration (in CatiL 
. 1, pro Mil. 3, Cato, 16); hut it was in reality 
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a case of murder, and was so regarded at the time. 
Ahala was brought to trial, and only escaped con¬ 
demnation by a voluntary exile. (VaL Max. v. 3. 
§ 2; Cic. de Rep. i. 3, pro Dorn. 32.) Livy passes 
over this, and only mentions (iv. 21), that a hill 
was brought in three years afterwards, b. c. 436, 
by another Sp. Maelius, a tribune, for confiscating 
the property of Ahala, hut that it failed. 

A representation of Ahala is given on a coin of 
M. Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, hut we cannot 
suppose it to be anything more than an imaginary 
likeness. M. Brutus pretended that ho was des¬ 
cended from L. Brutus, the first consul, on his 
father's side, and from C. Ahala on his mother's, 
and thus was sprung from two tyrannicides. 
(Comp. Cic. adAtt. xiii. 40.) The head of Brutus 
on the annexed coin is therefore intended to repre¬ 
sent the first consul. 



3. C. Skrvilius Q. f. C. n. Structus Ahala, 
consul n. c. 427. (Liv. iv. 30.) 

4. C. Skrvilius P. f. Q. n. Structus Auala, 
consular tribune b.c. 408, and mngister equitum in 
the same year; which latter dignity he obtained 
in consequence of supporting the senate against his 
colleagues, who did not wish a dictator to be ap¬ 
pointed. For the same reason ho was elected 
consular tribune a second time in the following 
year, 407. He was consular tribune a third time 
in 402, when he assisted the senate in compelling 
his colleagues to resign who had been defeated by 
the enemy. (Liv. iv. 56, 57, v. 8, 9.) 

5. C. Skrvilius Ahala, magister equitum 
B. c. 389, when Camillus was appointed dictator a 
third time. (Liv. vj. 2.) Ahala is spoken of as 
mngister equitum in 385, on occasion of the trial 
of Manlius. Manlius summoned him to bear wit¬ 
ness in his favour, ns one of those whoso lives he 
had saved in battle; but Ahala did not appear, 
(iv. 20.) Pliny, who mentions this circumstance, 
calls Ahala P. Servilius. (H. N. vii. 39.) 

6. Q. Skrvilius Q. f. Q. n. Ahala, consul 
b. c. 365, and again b. c. 362, in the latter of 
which years he appointed Ap. Claudius dictator, 
after his plebeian colleague L. Genucius had been 
slain in battle. In 360 he was himself appointed 
dictator in consequence of a Gallic tumutlus , and 
defeated the Gauls near the Collinc gate. He held 
the comitia as interrex in 355. (Liv. vii. 1, 4, 6, 
11,17.) 

7. Q. Skrvilius Q. f. Q. n. Ahala, magister 
equitum b. c. 351, when M. Fabius was appointed 
dictator to frustrate the Licinian law, and consul 
a a 342, at the beginning of the first Samnite 
war. He remained in the city ; his colleague had 
the charge of the war. (Liv. vii. 22, 38.) 

AHENOBAIIBUS, the name of a plebeian 
family of the Domitia Gkns, so called from the 
red hair which many of this family had. To ex¬ 
plain this name, which signifies “Red-Beard,” and 
to assign a high antiquity to their family, it was 
said that the Dioscuri announced to one of their 
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ancestors the victory of the Romans over the Latins 
at lake Rcgillus (b. c. 496), and, to confirm the 
truth of what they said, that they stroked his 
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black hair and beard, which immediately became 
red. (Suet. Ner. 1 ; Plut. AcmiL *25, Coriol. 8; 
Dionys. vi. 13; Tertull. ApoL *22.) 


Stem m a Ahenobarborum. 


1. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. b. c. 192. 


2. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. Suff. b. c. 162. 

3. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. b. c. 122. 

I 


4. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. b. c. 96. 


5. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. B. c. 94. 


6. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. Probably son of 
No. 4. Died b. c. 81. Married Cornelia, daugh¬ 
ter of L. Cornelius Cinna, Cos. b. c. 87. . 


7. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. 
B. c. 54. Married Poreia, sister 
of M. Cato. 

8. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. b. c. 32. 


Cos. M. 


9. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. m. c. 16. M li ned 
Antonia, daughter of M. Antonius and Octavio. 


10. Cn. Doruitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. 
A. D. 32. Mamed Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanicus. 


11. Domitia. Mar¬ 
ried Crispus Pas- 
sienus. 


12. Domitia Lcpida. 
Married M. Vale¬ 
rius Messala. 


13. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the emperor Nero. 


1. Cn. Domitius L. f. L. n. Ahf.nobarbus, 
plebeian aedilc b. c. 196, prosecuted, in conjunction 
witli his colleague C. Curio, many pecuarii , and 
with the fines raised therefrom built a temple of 
Fminus in the island of the Tiber, which he dedi¬ 
cated in his praetorship, a a 194. (Liv. xxxiii. 
42, xxxiv. 42, 43, 53.) He was consul in 192, 
and was sent against the Boii, who submitted to 
him; but he remained in their country till the 
following year, when he was succeeded by the 
consul Scipio Nasica. (xxxv. 10,20,2*2, 40, xxxvi. 
37.) In 190, ho was legato of the consul L. Scipio 
in the war against Antiochus the Great, (xxxvii. 
39; Plut. Apophth. Rom. Cn. Domii .) In his 
consulship one of his oxen is said to have uttered 
the warning “Roma, cave tibi." (Liv. xxxv. 21; 
Val. Max. i. 6. § 5, who falsely says, Bello Punico 
secundo.) 

2. Cn. Domitius Cn. p. L. n. Ahenobarbus, 

son of the preceding, was chosen pontifex in b. c. 
172, when a young man (Liv. xlii. 28), and in 169 
was sent with two others as commissioner into 
Macedonia, (xliv. 18.) In 167 he was one of the 
ten commissioners for arranging the affairs of Ma¬ 
cedonia in conjunction with Aemilius Paullus (xlv. 
17); and when the consuls of 16*2 abdicated on 
account of some fault in the auspices in their elec¬ 
tion, he and Cornelius Lentulus were chosen con¬ 
suls in their stead. (Cie. de Nut. Dcor. ii. 4, de Div. 
ii. 35; Val. Max. i. 1. § 3.) 

3. Cn. Domitius C*n. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus, 
son of the preceding, was sent in his consulship, 
b. c. 1*22, against the Allobrogcs in Gaul, because 
they had received Teutomalius, the king of the 
Salluvii and the enemy of the Romans, and had 
laid waste the territory of the Acdui, the friends 
of the Romans. In 1*21 he conquered the Allo¬ 
brogcs and their ally Vituitus, king of the Arvenii, 
near Vindalium, at the confluence of the Sulga and 


the Rhodnnus ; and ho gained the battle mainly 
through the terror caused by his elephants. lie 
commemorated his victory by the erection of tro¬ 
phies, and went in procession through the province 
carried by an elephant. He triumphed in 120. 
(Liv. Epit. 61 ; Flonis, iii. 2; Stnib. iv. p. 191 ; 
Cic. pro Font. 12, Brut. 26; Vcllci. ii. 10, 39 ; 
Oros. v. 13; Suet. Ner. 2, who confounds him 
with his son.) He was censor in 115 with Cncci- 
lius Metcllus, and expelled twenty-two persons 
from the senate. (Liv. Ejnt. 6*2 ; Cic. pro Clucnt. 
42.) lie was also Pontifex. (Suet l. c.) The 
Via Domitia in Gaul was made by him. (Cic. pro 
Font. 8.) 

4. Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus, 
son of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs B. c. 
104, in the second consulship of Marius. (Ascon. 
in Cornet, p. 81, cd. Ortlli.) When the college of 
pontiffs did not elect him in place of his father, he 
brought forward the law (Lex Domitia ), by which 
the right of election was transferred from the 
priestly colleges to the people. (Diet, of Ant. pp. 
773, b* 774, a.) The people afterwards elected 
him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude. (Liv. 
Epit. 67; Cic. pro Dciot. 11; Val. Max. vi. 5. § 5.) 
He prosecuted in his tribunate and afterwards 
several of his private enemies, as Aemilius Scaurus 
and Junius Si lan us. (Val. Max. 1. c.; Dion Cass. 
Fr. 100; Cic. Div. in CueciL 20, Vcrr. ii. 47, 
Cornel. 2, pro Scaur. 1.) He was consul u. C. 96 
with C. Cassius, and censor b. c. 92, with Lieinius 
Crassus, the orator. In his censorship he and his 
colleague shut up the schools of the Latin rhetori¬ 
cians (Cic. de Oral. iii. 24 ; Cell. xv. 11), but this 
was the only thing in which they acted in concert. 
Their censorship was long celebrated for their dis¬ 
putes. Domitius was of a violent temper, and was 
moreover in favour of the ancient simplicity of liv¬ 
ing. while Crassus loved luxury and encouraged 
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ait. Among the many sayings recorded of both, 
we are told that Crassus observed, “ that it was no 
wonder that a man had a beard of brass, who had 
a mouth of iron and a heart of lead.” (Plin. //. N. 
xviii. 1; Suet, l.c.; Val. Max. ix. 1. § 4 ; Macrob. 
StU. ii. 11.) Cicero says, that Domitius was not 
to be reckoned among the orators, but that he 
spoke well enough and had sufficient talent to 
maintain his high rank. (Cic. Brut. 44.) 

ft. L. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus, 
son of No. 3 and brother of No. 4, was praetor in 
Sicily, probably in b. c. 96, shortly after the Ser¬ 
vile war, when slaves had been forbidden to cany 
nnns. He ordered a slave to be crucified for kill¬ 
ing a wild boar with a hunting spear. (Cic. Verr. 
v. 3; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 5.) He was consul in 
94. In the civil war between Marius and Sulla, 
he espoused the side of the latter, and was mur¬ 
dered at Rome, by order of the younger Marius, 
by the praetor Damasippus. (Appian, B. C. L 88 ; 
Vellei. ii. 26; Ores. v. 20.) 

6. Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. f. Ahenobarbus, 
apparently a son of No. 4, married Cornelia, daugh¬ 
ter of L. Cornelius Cinna, consul in n. c. 87, and 
in the civil war between Marius and Sulla espoused 
the side of the former. When Sulla obtained the 
supreme power in 82, Ahenobarbus was proscribed, 
and fled to Africa, where he was joined by many 
who were in the same condition as himself. With 
the assistance of the Numidian king, Iliarbas, he 

collected an army, but was defeated near U tica by 
Cn. Pompeius, whom Sulla liad sent against him, 
md was afterwards killed in the storming of his 
ramp, B. c. 81. According to some accounts, he 
vns killed after the battle by command of Pompey. 
Liv. JZjrit. 89; Pint. Pomp. 10,12; Zonaras, x. 2; 
)ros. v. 21 ; Val. Max. vi. 2. § 8.) 

7. L. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus, 
on of No. 4, is first mentioned in b. c. 70 by 
/iccro, as a witness against Vcrres. In 61 he 
/as curulc nedile, when he exhibited a hundred 
'Tumidian lions, and continued the games so long, 
hat the peoplo were obliged to leave the circus 
efore the exhibition was over, in order to take 
>od, which was the first time they had done so. 
Dion Cass, xxxvii. 46 ; Plin. II. N. viii. .54 ; this 
a use in the games was called diludium , Hor. Ep. 

19. 47.) He married Porcia, the sister of M. 
ato, and in his acdileship supported the Latter in 
!s proposals agninst bribery at elections, which 
ere directed against Pompey, who was purchasing 
>tes for Afranius. The political opinions of Ahc- 
>bnrbus coincided with those of Cato; he was 
roughout his life one of the strongest supporters 
the aristocratical party. He took an active part 
opposing the measures of Caesar and Pompey 
ter their coalition, and in 59 was accused by 
sttius, at the instigation of Caesar, of being an 
complice to the pretended conspiracy against the 
2 of Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus was praetor in b. c. 58, and pro¬ 
sed an investigation into the validity of the 
lian laws of the preceding year; but the senate 
red not entertain his propositions. He was can- 
late for the consulship of 55, and threatened 
it he would in his consulship carry into execu- 
n the measures he had proposed in his praetor- 
p, and deprive Caesar of his province. He was 
'eated, however, by Pompey and Crassus, who 
2 became candidates, and was driven from the 
iipus Martius on the day of election by force of 
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anna. He became a candidate again in the follow¬ 
ing year, and Caesar and Pompey, whose power 
was firmly established, did not oppose him. He 
was accordingly elected consul for 54 with Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher, a relation of Pompey, but was 
not able to effect anything against Caesar and 
Pompey. He did not go to a province at the ex¬ 
piration of his consulship; and as the friendship 
between Caesar and Pompey cooled, he became 
closely allied with the latter. In b. c. 52, he was 
chosen by Pompey to preside, as quacsitor, in the 
court for the trial of Clodius. For the next two 
or three years during Cicero’s absence in Cili¬ 
cia, our information about Ahenobarbus is princi¬ 
pally derived from the letters of his enemy Coclius 
to Cicero. In b. c. 50 he was a candidate for tho 
place in the college of augurs, vacant by the death 
of Ilortensius, but was defeated by Antony through 
the influence of Caesar. 

The senate appointed him to succeed Caesar in 
the province of further Gaul, and on the march of 
the latter into Italy (49), he was the only one of 
the aristocratical pally who shewed any energy or 
courage. He threw himself into Corfininm with 
about twenty cohorts, expecting to he supported by 
Pompey; but as the latter did nothing to assist 
him, he was compelled by his own troops to sur¬ 
render to Caesar. His own soldiers were incorpo¬ 
rated into Caesar’s army, but Ahenobarbus was 
dismissed by Caesar uninjured—an act of clemency 
which he did not expect, and which he would cer¬ 
tainly not have shewed, if he had been tho con¬ 
queror. Despairing of life, ho had ordered his 
physician to administer to him poison, but the latr 
ter gave him only a sleeping draught. Ahenobarbus’ 
feelings agninst Caesar remained unaltered, but ho 
was too deeply offended by the conduct of Pompey 
to join him immediately. He retired for a short 
time to Cosa in Etruria, and afterwards sailed to 
Mossilia, of which tho inhabitants appointed him 
governor. He prosecuted tho war vigorously 
against Caesar; but the town was eventually taken, 
and Ahenobarbus escaped in a vessel, which was 
the only one that got off. 

Ahenobarbus now went to Pompey in Thessaly, 
and proposed that after the war all senators should 
be brought to trial who had remained neutral 
in it. Cicero, whom he branded ns a coward, was 
not a little afraid of him. He fell in the battle of 
Pharsalia (48), where lie commanded the left wing, 
and, according to Cicero's assertion in the second 
Philippic, by the hand of Antony. Ahenobarbus 
was a man of great energy of character; ho re¬ 
mained firm to his political principles, but was 
little scrupulous in the means he employed to 
maintain them. (Tho passages of Cicero in which 
Ahenobarbus is mentioned arc given in Orelli’a 
Onomasticon Tullianum ; Suet. Ncr. 2; Dion Cass, 
lib. xxxix. xli.; Cnes. Bell. Civ.) 

8. Cn. Domitius L. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus, 
son of the preceding, was taken with his father at 
Corfinium (b. c. 49), and was present at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), but did not take any further 
part in the war. He did not however return to 
Italy till 46, when ho was pardoned by Cae¬ 
sar. He probably had no share in the murder 
of Caesar (44), though some writers expressly 
assert that he was one of the conspirators ; but he 
followed Brutus into Macedonia after Caesar’s 
death, and was condemned by the Lex Pedia in 
43 as one of the murderers of Caesar. In 42 he 
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commanded a fleet of fifty skips in the Ionian sea, 
and completely defeated Domitius Calvinus on tlie 
day of the first battle of Philippi, as the latter 
attempted to sail out of Brundusium. He was 
saluted Irapcrator in consequence, and a record of 
this victory is preserved in the annexed coin, which 
represents a trophy placed upon the prow of a 
vessel. The head on the other side of the coin 
has a beard, in reference to the reputed origin of 
the family. 



After the battle of Philippi (4*2), Ahenobarbus 
conducted the war independently of Sex. Pompeiua, 
and with a fleet of seventy ships and two legions 
plundered the coasts of the Ionian sea. 

In 40 Ahenobarbus became reconciled to Antony, 
which gave great offence to Octavianus, and was 
placed over Bithyniu by Antony. In tho peace 
concluded with Sex. Pompeius in 39, Antony pro¬ 
vided for the safety of Ahenobarbus, and obtained 
for him tho promise of the consulship for 32. 
Ahenobarbus remained a considerable time in 
Asia, and accompanied Antony in his unfortunate 
campaign against the Parthians in 36. He became 
consul, according to agreement, in 32, in which 
year tho open rupturo took place betwoen Antony 
and Augustus. Ahenobarbus fled from Rome to 
Antony at Ephesus, where ho found Cleopatra 
with him, and endeavoured, in vain, to obtain her 
removal from the army. Many of the soldiers, 
disgusted with tho conduct of Antony, offered the 
command to him; but he preferred deserting the 
party altogether, and accordingly went over to 
Augustus shortly before the battle of Actium. He 
was not, however, present at the battle, as he died 
a few days after joining Augustus. Suetonius says 
that lie was the best of his family. (Cic. Phil. ii. 
11, x. 6, Brut. 25, ad Fam. vi. 22; Appian, B. C 
v. 55, 63, 65; Plut. Anton . 70, 71 ; Dion Cass, 
lib. xlvii.—1; Vellei. ii. 76, 84; Suet. Ncr. 3; 
Tac. Ann. iv. 44.) 

9. L. Domitius Cn. f. L. n. Ahenobarbus, 
son of the preceding, was betrothed in b. c. 36, at 
the meeting of Octavianus and Antony at Taren- 
tum, to Antonia, the daughter of the latter by 
Octavia. He was aedile in b. c. 22, and consul in 
n. c. 16. After his consulship, and probably as the 
successor of Tiberius, ho commanded the Roman 
army in Germany, crossed the Elbe, and penetrat¬ 
ed farther into tho country than any of his prede¬ 
cessors had done. He received in consequence the 
insignia of a triumph. He died a. d. 25. Sueto¬ 
nius describes him as haughty, prodigal, and cruel, 
and relates that in his aedileship he commanded 
the censor L. Plancus to make way for him ; and 
that in his proctorship and consulship he brought 
Roman knights and matrons on the stage. He 
exhibited shows of wild beasts in every quarter of 
the cit)', and his gladiatorial combats were con¬ 
ducted with so much bloodshed, that Augustus 
was obliged to put some restraint upon them. 
(Suet Ner. 4; Tac. Ann. iv. 44; Dion Cass. liv. 
59 ; Vellei. ii. 72.) 
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10. Cn. Domitius L. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus* 

son of the preceding, and father of the emperor 
Nero. He married Agrippina, the daughter of 
Germanicus. He was consul a. d. 32, and after¬ 
wards proconsul in Sicily. He died at Pyrgi in 
Etruria of dropsy. His life was stained with 
crimes of every kind. He was accused as the ac¬ 
complice of Albucilla of the crimes of adultery and 
murder, and also of incest with his si9ter Domitia 
Lepida, and only escaped execution by the death 
of Tiberius. When congratulated on the birth of 
his son, afterwards Nero, he replied that whatever 
was sprung from him and Agrippina could only 
bring ruin to tho state. (Suet. Nor. 5, 6 ; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 75, vi. 1, 47, xu. 64 ; Vellei. ii. 72 ; 
Dion Cass, lviii. 17.) 

11. Domitia, daughter of No. 9. [Domitia.]- 

12. Domitia Lepida, daughter of No. 9. 
[Domitia Lepida.] 

13. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, son of No. 

10, afterwards the emperor Nero. [Nero.] 

14. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, praetor in 
b. c. 54, presided at the second trial of M. Coclius. 
(Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 13.) Ho may have been tho 
son of No. 5. 

15. L. Domitius Aiiknodarbus, praetor n. c. 
80, commanded tho province of nearer Spain, with 
the title of proconsul In 79, he was summoned 
into farther Spain by Q. Mctcllus Pius, who was 
in want of assistance against Sertorius, but ho 
was defeated and killed by Ilirtulcius, quaestor of 
Sertorius, near the Anas. (Plut. Soil. 12; Liv. 
Epit. 90; Eutrop. vi. 1; Elorus, iii. 22; Oros. 
v. 23.) . 

AJAX ( Alas). 1. A son of Telamon, king ol 
Salamis, by Peribooa or Eriboca (Apollod. iii. 12. 
§ 7 ; Pans. i. 42. § 4; Pind. Idh. vi. 65; Diod. 
iv. 72), and a grandson of Aeacus. Homer calli 
him Ajax the Telamonian, Ajax tho Great, oi 
simply Ajax (II. ii. 768, ix. 169, xiv. 410; comp 
Pind. Idh. vi. 38), whereas the other Ajax, tl it 
son of Oileus, is always distinguished from tin 
former by some epithet. According to Home: 
Ajax joined the expedition of the Greeks agains 
Troy, with his Sahumnians, in twelve ships (Ii 

11. 557; comp. Strab. ix. p. 394), and was next t 
Achilles the most distinguished and tho braves 
among the Greeks, (ii. 768, xviL 279, &c.) 11 
is described as tall of stature, and his head an 
broad shoulders as rising abovo those of all tli 
Greeks (iii. 226, &c.); in beauty he was infcric 
to none but Achilles. (Od. xi. 550, xxiv. 17 
comp. Paus. i. 35. § 3.) When Hector challenge 
the bravest of the Greeks to single combat, Aja 
came forward among several others. The peop 
prayed that he might fight, and when tho 1< 
fell to Ajax (IL vii. 179, &c.), and he aj 
proachcd. Hector himself began to tremble. (215 
He wounded Hector and dashed him to the grour 
by a huge stone. The combatants were separate 
and upon parting they exchanged arms with oi 
another as a token of mutual esteem. (305, &< 
Ajax was also one of the ambassadors whom Ag 
raemnon sent to conciliate Achilles, (ix. 169.) I 
fought several tunes besides with Hector, as in t 
battle near the ships of the Greeks (xiv. 409, &c. > 
415, xvi. 114), and in protecting the body of Pati 
clus. (xvii. 128, 7 32.) In the games at the fane 
pile of Patroclus, Ajax fought with Odysseus, t 
without gaining any decided advantage over h 

I (xxiii. 720, &c.), and in like manner with D 
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mcilcs. In the contest about the armour of Achilles, 
he was conquered by Odysseus, and this, says 
Homer, became the cause of his death. (Od. xi. 
541, &c.) Odysseus afterwards met his spirit in 
Hades, and endeavoured to appease it, but in vain. 

Thus far the story of Ajax, the Telamonian, is 
related in the Homeric poems. Later writers fur¬ 
nish us with various other traditions about his 
youth, but more especially about his death, which 
is so vaguely alluded to by Homer. According to 
Apollodorus (iii. 12. § 7) and Pindar (lath. vL 
51, &c.), Ajax became invulnerable in conse¬ 
quence of a prayer which Heracles offered to Zeus, 
while he was on a visit in Salamis. The child 
was called A fas from a«r4y, an eagle, which ap¬ 
peared immediately .after the prayer as a favour¬ 
able omen. According to Lycophron (455 with the 
Schol.), Ajax was bom before Heracles came to 
Telamon, and the hero made the child invulner¬ 
able by wrapping him up in his lion’s skin. 
(Comp. Schol. ad II. xxiii. 841.) Ajax is also 
mentioned among the suitors of Helen. (Apollod. 
iii. 10. §8; Ilygin. Fab. 81.) During the war 
against Troy, Ajax, like Achilles, made excursions 
into neighbouring countries. The firet of them was 
to the Thracian Chersoncsus, where he took Poly- 
dorus, the son of Priam, who had been entrusted 
to the care of king Polynmcstor, together with 
rich booty. Thence, he went into Phrygia, slew 
king Teuthras, or Telcutas, in single combat, and 
carried off great spoils, and Tecmcssa, the king’s 
daughter, who became his mistress. (Diet. Cret. 
ii. 18; Soph. Aj. 210, 480, &c.; Hor. Cirm. ii. 
4. 5.) In the contest about the armour of Achilles, 
Agamemnon, on the advice of Athena, awarded 
’ the prize to Odysseus. This discomfiture threw 
Ajax into an awful state of madness. In the 
night lie rushed from his tent, attacked the sheep 
of the Greek army, made great havoc among them, 
and draggod dead and living animals into his tent, 
fancying that they were his enemies. When, in 
the morning, ho recovered his senses and beheld 
what he had done, shame and despair led him to 
destroy himself with the sword which Hector had 
once given him as a present. (Pind. Nem. vii. 
88; Soph. Aj. 42, 277, 852; Or. Met. xiii. 1, 
&c.; Lycophr. /. c .) Less poetical traditions 
make Ajax die by the hands of others. (Diet. 
Cret. v. 15; Dai\ Pliryg. 35, and the Greek argu¬ 
ment to Soph. Ajax.) His step-brother Teucrus 
was charged by Telamon with the murder of Ajax, 
but succeeded in clearing himself from the accusa¬ 
tion. (Paus. i. 28. § 12.) A tradition mentioned 
by Pnusanias (i. 35. § 3; comp. Ov. Met. xiii. 
397, &c.) suites, that from his blood there sprang 
up a purple flower which bore the letters ai on its 
leaves, which were at once the initials of his name 
and expressive of a sigh. According to Dictys, 
Neoptolcmus, the son of Achillea, deposited the 
ashes of the hero in a golden urn on mount Rhoe- 
teion ; and according to Sophocles, he was buried 
by his brother Teucrus against the will of the 
Atrcidae. (Comp. Q. Smym.v. 500; Philostr. Her. 
xi. 3.) Pausanias (iii. 19. § 11) represents Ajax, 
like many other heroes, as living after his death in 
the island of Leucc. It is said that when, in the 
time of the emperor Hadrian, the sea had washed 
rpen the grave of Ajax, bones of superhuman size 
were found in it, which the emperor, however, 
ordered to be buried again. (Philostr. Her: i. 2; 
Paus. iii. 39. § 11.) Respecting the state and 
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wandering of his soul after his death, see Plato, 
De Re Pull. x. in fin. ; Pint. Syn/pos. ix. 5. 

Ajax was worshipped in Salamis as the tutelary 
hero of the island, and had a temple with a statue 
there, and was honoured with a festival, AiWrela. 
( Did. of Aid. s. v.) At Athens too he was wor¬ 
shipped, and was one of the eponymic heroes, one 
of the Attic tribes (Acantis) being called after him. 
(Paus. i. 35. § 2; Pint. Sympos. i. 10.) Not far 
from the town Rhoeteion, on the promontory of the 
same name, there was likewise a sanctuary of 
Ajax, with a beautiful statue, which Antonins 
sent to Egypt, but which was restored to its ori¬ 
ginal place by Augustus. (Strab. xiii. p. 595.) 
According to Dictys Crctensis (v. 16) the wife of 
Ajax was Glauca, by whom she had a son, Acan- 
tides; by his beloved Tecmcssa, he had a son, 
Eurysaccs. (Soph. Aj. 333.) Several illustrious 
Athenians of the historical times, such as Miltiadcs, 
Cimon, and Alcibiades, traced their pedigree to the 
Telamonian Ajax. (Paus. ii. 29. § 4 ; Plut. Alcib. 
1.) The traditions about this hero furnished 
plentiful materials, not only for poets, but also for 
sculptors and painters. His single combat with 
Hector was represented on the chest of Cypselus 
(Paus. v. 19. § 1); his statue formed a part of a 
large group at Olympia, the work of Lycius. (Pans, 
v. 22. § 2; comp. Plin. II. N. xxxv. 10. § 3C; 
Aelian, V. II. ix. 11.) A beautiful sculptured 
head, which is generally believed to be a head of 
Ajax, is still extant in the Egrcmont collection at 
Pctworth. (Bbttiger, AmaUhca> iii. p. 258.) 

2. The son of Oi'lcus, king of the Locrians, who 
is also called the Lesser Ajax. (Horn. II. ii. 527.) 
His mother's name was Kriopis. According to 
Strabo (ix. p. 425) his birthplace was Naryx in 
Locris, whence Ovid (Met. xiv. 468) calls him 
Narycius lieros. According to the Iliad (ii. 527, 
&c.) he led his Locrians in forty ships (Ilygin. 
Fab. 97, says twenty) against Troy. lie is de¬ 
scribed as one of the great heroes among the 
Greeks, and acts frequently in conjunction with 
the Telamonian Ajax. He is small of stature and 
wears a linen cuirass (A ivoOdpril), but is bravo 
and intrepid, especially skilled in throwing the 
spear, and, next to Achilles, the most swift-footed 
among all the Greeks. (//. xiv. 520, &c., xxiii. 
789, See.) His principal exploits during the siege 
of Troy arc mentioned in the following passages : 
xiii. 700, &c., xiv. 520, &c., xvi. 350, xvii. 256, 
732, See. In the funeral games at the pyre of 
Patroclus he contended with Odysseus and Anti- 
lochus for the prize in the footrace; but Athena, 
who was hostile towards him and favoured Odys¬ 
seus, made him stumble and fall, so that ho 
gained only the second prize, (xxiii. 754, &c.) 
On hi9 return from Troy his vessel was wrecked 
on the Whirling Rocks (H/pai Wrpai), but he him¬ 
self escaped upon a rock through the assistance of 
Poseidon, and would have been saved in spite of 
Athena, but lie used presumptuous words, and 
said that he would escape the dangers of the sea 
in defiance of the immortals. Hereupon Poseidon 
split the rock with his trident, and Ajax was 
swallowed up by the sea. (Od. iv. 499, See.) 

In later traditions this Ajax is called a son of 
Oi'lcus and the nymph Rhene, and is also men¬ 
tioned among the suitors of Helen. (Hygin. Fab. 
81, 97; Apollod. iii. 10. § 8.) According to 
tradition in Philostratus (Her. viii. 1), Ajax had 
a tame dragon, five cubits in length, which follow- 
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ed him everywhere like a dog. After the taking I fore the invasion of the Gauls, a voice was heard 

'P__ :_i. __i_ _j a. .__r I .e.. ,1_:_a.. 


of Troy, it is said, he rushed into the temple of 


at Rome in the Via nova, during the silence of 


Athena, where Cassandra had taken refuge, and 
was embracing the statue of the goddess as a sup¬ 
pliant Ajax dragged her away with violence and 
led her to the other captives. (Virg. Acn. ii. 403; 
Eurip. Troad. 70, &c.; Diet Cret. v. 12; Hygin. 
Fab. 116.) According to some statements he 
even violated Cassandra in the temple of the god¬ 
dess (Tryphiod. 635; Q. Smyrn. xiii. 422; 
Lycophr. 360, with the Schol.); Odysseus at least 
accused him of this crime, mid Ajax was to be 
stoned to death, but saved himself by establishing 
his innocence by an oath. (Paus. x. 26. § 1, 31. 
§ 1.) The whole charge, is on the other hand, 
said to have been an invention of Agamemnon, 
who wanted to have Cassandra for himself But 
whether true or not, Athena had sufficient reason 
for being indignant, as Ajax had dragged a sup¬ 
pliant from her temple. When on his voyage 
homeward he came to the Cnpharean rocks on the 
coast of Euboea, his ship was wrecked in a storm, 
he himself was killed by Athena with a flash of 
lightning, and his body was washed upon the rocks, 
which henceforth were called the rocks of Ajax. 
(Hygin. Fab. 116; comp. Virg. Aon. i. 40, &c. ( 
xi. 260.) For a different account of his donth see 
Philostr. Her. viii. 3, and Schol. <ul Lyoojdtr. 1. c. 
After his death his spirit dwelled in the island of 
liouce. (Pans. iii. 19. § 11.) The Opuntian 
Locrians worshipped Ajax as their national hero, 
and so great was their faith in him, that when 
they drew up their army in battle array, they al¬ 
ways left one place open for him, believing that, 
although invisible to them, he was fighting for and 
among them. (Paus. 1. c.; Conon. Narrat. 18.) 
The story of Ajax was frequently made use of by 
ancient poets and artists, and the hero who ap¬ 
pears on some Locrinn coins with the helmet, 
shield, and sword, is probably Ajax the son of 
Oileus. (Mionnet, No. 570, &c.) [L. S.] 

A'IDES, ’AfSTjy. [Hades.] 

AIDO'NEUS (’Ai'Sc^y). 1. A lengthened 

form of ’Atdrjs. (Horn. II. v. 190, xx. 61.) 
[Hades] 

2. A mythical king of the Molossians, in 
Epcirus, who is represented as the husband of 
Persephone, and father of Core. After Theseus, 
with the assistance of Peirithous, had carried off 
Helen, and concealed her at Aphidnac [Acadk- 
MUs], he went with Peirithous to Epeirus to pro¬ 
cure for him as a reward Core, the daughter of 
Aidoneus. This king thinking the two strangers 
were well-meaning suitors, offered the hand of his 
daughter to Peirithous, on condition that he should 
fight and conquer his dog, which bore the name of 
Cerberus. But when Aidoneus discovered that 
they had come with the intention of carrying off 
his daughter, he had Peirithous killed by Cerberus, 
and kept Theseus in captivity, who was after¬ 
wards released at the request of Heracles. (Plut. 
Thes. 31, 35.) Eusebius (Clron. p. 27) calls the 
wife of Ai'doneus, a daughter of queen Deracter, 
with whom he had eloped. It is clear that the 
story about Aidoneus is nothing but the sacred 
legend of the rape of Persephone, dressed up in 
the form of a history, and is undoubtedly the work 
of a late interpreter, or rather destroyer of genuine 
ancient myths. [L. S,] 

AIUS LOCUTIUS or LOQUENS, a Roman 
divinity. In the year u. c. 389, a short time bo¬ 


night, announcing that the Gauls were approaching. 
(Liv. v. 32.) No attention was at the time paid 
to the warning, but after the Gauls had withdrawn 
from the city, the ’Romans remembered the pro¬ 
phetic voice, and atoned for their neglect by erect¬ 
ing on the 8pot in the Via nova, where the voice 
had been heard, a templum, that is, an altar with 
a sacred enclosure around it, to Aius Locutius, or 
the “Announcing Speaker.” (Liv. v. 50; Varro, 
tip. GcU. xvL 17; Cic. de Divinal. i. 45, ii. 
32.) [L. S.] 

ALABANDUS (*A \dSav8os), a Carian hero, 
son of Euippus and Calirrhoe, whom the inhabit¬ 
ants of Alabanda worshipped as the founder of 
their town. (Steph. Byz. $. v. 'A\a6av8a ;■ Cic. 
dc Nut. Deor. iii. 15, 19.) [L. S.] 

ALAGO'NIA (*A \ayovla) t a daughter of 
Zeus and Europa, from whom Alagonia, a town in 
Laconia, derived its name. (Paus. iii. 21. §6, 
26. § 0 ; Nat. Com. viii. 23.) [L. S.j 

ALALCOMENE'IS (’AAaAKo/xtwjts), a sur¬ 
name of Athena, derived from the hero Alalco- 
mcnes, or from the Boeotian village of Alalco- 
menae, where she was believed to have been bom. 
Others derive the name from the verb d\d\K*iv, 
so that it would signify the “ powerful defender.” 
(Horn. II. iv. 8 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. *AA a\Ko/x4rior; 
Muller, Orchom. p. 213.) [L. S.] 

ALALCO'MENES (’ AXaKKopevqs), a Boeotian 
autochthon, who was believed to have given the 
name to the Boeotian Alalcomcnae, to have 
brought up Athena, who was bom there, and to 
have been the first who introduced her worship. 
(Paus. ix. 33. § 4.) According to Plutarch (Do 
Daedal Fragm. 5), he advised Zeus to have a 
figure of oak-wood dressed in bridal attire, and 
carried about amidst hymeneal songs, in order to 
change the anger of Hera into jealousy. The 
name of the wife of Alalcoincnes was Atlie- 
nai's, and that of his son, Glaucopus, both of 
which refer to the goddess Athena. (Steph. Byz. 
8. v. ’AKaAKuplvtoy ; Paus. ix. 3. § 3; comp. 
Did. of Ant. s. v. Aal8a\a ; Muller, Orchom. p. 

213.) [L. S.J 

ALALCOME'NIA (’ AAaAKoptyla), one of tho 
daughters of Ogyges, who as well as her two 
sisters, Thclxionoca and Aidis, were regarded ns 
supernatural beings, who watched over onths and 
saw that they were not taken rashly or thought¬ 
lessly. Their name was npa£i5b»cu, and they had 
a temple in common at the foot of the Tclpbusian 
mount in Boeotia. The representations of these 
divinities consisted of mere bonds, and no parts of 
animals were sacrificed to them, except heads. 
(Paus. ix. 33. § 2, 4; Panyasis, ap. Steph. Byz. 
s. v. Tp€pi\Tj ; Suid. s. v. Upa^i^iKT ]; Muller, Or- 
chan. p. 128, &c.) [L. S.] 

ALARl'CUS, in Gennan Al-ric, i. e. “ All 
rich,'* king of the Visigoths, rem.irkable as 
being the first of the barbarian chiefs who en¬ 
tered and sacked the city of Rome, and the first 
enemy who had appeared before its walls since the 
time of Hannibal. He was of the family of Balt ha, 
or Bold, the second noblest family of the Visigoths. 
(Jomandes, dc Reb. Get. 29.) Ilis first appearance 
in history is in a. d. 394, when he was invested 
by Theodosius with the command of the Gothic 
auxiliaries in his war with Eugenius. (Zosimus, 
v. 5.) In 396, partly from anger at being refused 
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the command of the armies of the eastern empire, 
partly at the instigation of Iiufinus (Socrates, 
JTisL Keel. vii. 10), he invaded and devastated 
Greece, till, by the arrival of Stilicho in 397, he 
was compelled to escape to Epirus. Whilst there 
he was, by the weakness of Arcadius, appointed 
prefect of eastern Illyricum (Zosimus, v. 5, 6), and 
partly owing to this office, and the use he made of 
it in providing anus for his own purposes, partly to 
his birth and fame, was by bis countrymen elected 
king in 398. (Claudian, Eutrop. ii. 212, Bell. Get 
533—543.) 

The rest of his life was spent in the two inva¬ 
sions of Italy. The first (400-403), apparently 
unprovoked, brought him only to Ravenna, and, 
after a bloody defeat at Pollentia, in which bis wife 
and treasures were taken, and a masterly retreat 
to Verona (Oros. vii. 37), was ended by the treaty 
with Stilicho, which transferred his services from 
Arcadius to Ilonorius, and made him prefect of the 
western instead of the eastern Illyricum. In this 
capacity he fixed his camp at Aemona, in expecta¬ 
tion of the fulfilment of his demands for pay, and 
for a western province, as the future home of his 
nation. The second invasion (408-410) was occa¬ 
sioned by the delay of this fulfilment, and by the 
massacre of the Gothic fumilics in Italy on Stilicho’s 
death. It is marked by the three sieges of Rome. 
The first (408), as being a protracted blockade, 
was the most severe, but was raised by a ransom. 
The second (409), was occasioned by a refusal to 
comply with Alaric's demands, and, upon the occu- 
pation of Ostia, ended in the unconditional surren¬ 
der of the city, and in the disposal of the empire 
by Alaric to Attnlus, till on discovery of his inca- 

K ity, lie restored it to Ilonorius. (Zosimus, v. vi.) 

e third (410), was occasioned by an assault upon 
his troops under the imperial sanction, and was 
ended by the treacherous opening of the Salarian 
gate on August 24, and the sack of the city for six 
days. It was immediately followed by the occu¬ 
pation of the south of Italy, and the design of in¬ 
vading Sicily and Africa. This intention, how¬ 
ever, was interrupted by his death, after a short 
illness at Conscntia, where he was buried in the 
bed of the adjacent river Btiscntinus, and the 
place of his interment concealed by the massacre of 
all the workmen employed on the occasion. (Oros. 
vii. 39; Jornandcs, 30.) 

The few personal traits that are recorded of him 
—his answer to the Roman embassy with a hoarse 
laugh in answer to their threat of desperate resist¬ 
ance, “The thicker the hay, the easier mown," 
and, in reply to their question of what he would 
leave them, “Your lives”—are in the tme savage 
humour of a barbarian conqueror. (Zosimus, v. 40.) 
But the impression left upon us by his general 
character is of a higher order. The real military 
skill shewn in his escape from Greece, and in his 
retreat to Verona; the wish at Athens to shew 
that he adopted the use of the bath and the other 
external forms of civilised life; the moderation and 
justice which he observed towards the Romans in 
the times of peace; the humanity which distin¬ 
guished him during the sack of Rome—indicate 
something superior to the mere craft and lawless 
ambition which he seems to have possessed in 
common with other barbarian chiefs. So also his 
scruples against fighting on Easter-day when at¬ 
tacked at Pollentia,and his reverence for the churches 
during the sack of the city (Oros. vii. 37, 39), 
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imply that the Christian faith, in which he had 
been instructed by Arian teachers, bad laid some 
hold at least on his imagination, and had not 
been tinged with that fierce hostility against the 
orthodox party which marked the Arians of the 
Vandal tribes. Accordingly, we find that the 
Christian part of his contemporaries regarded him, 
in comparison with the other invaders of the empire 
as the representative of civilization and Christianity, 
and as the fit instrument of divine vengeance on 
the still half pagan city (Oros. vii. 37), and the 
very slight injury which the great buildings of 
Greece and Rome sustained from his two invasions 
confirm the same view. And amongst the Pagans 
the same sense of the preternatural character of 
his invasion prevailed, though expressed in a dif¬ 
ferent form. The dialogue which Claudian (Bdl. 
Get 48.5-540) represents him to have held with 
the aged counsellors of his own tribe seems to be 
the heathen version of the ecclesiastical story, that 
he stopped the monk who begged him to spare Rome 
with the answer, that he was driven on by a voice 
which he could not resist. (Socrates, 7 list. Eel. 
vii. 10.) So also his vision of Achilles and Mi¬ 
nerva appearing to defend the city of Athens, as 
recorded by Zosimus (v. 6), if it does not imply 
a lingering respect and fear in the mind of Aluric 
himself towards the ancient worship, — at least 
expresses the belief of the pagan historian, that his 
invasion was of so momentous a character as to 
call for divine interference. 

The permanent effects of his career are to he 
found only in the establishment of the Visigothic 
kingdom of Spain by the warriors whom lie was 
the first to lead into the west 

The authorities for the invasion of Greece and 
the first two sieges of Rome are Zosimus (v. vi): 
for the first invasion of Italy, Jornandcs do Rob. Got 
30; Claudian, B. Get: for the third siege and 
sack of Rome, Jornandcs, ib.; Orosius, vii. 39; 
Aug. Civ. Dei, i. l-l 0; Hieronym. Epist. ad Prin- 
cip.; Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 2; Sozomen, Hist. 
Ecd. ix. 9, 10; Isid. Hispulensis, Chronicon Got- 
torum.) The invasions of Italy arc involved in 
great confusion by these writers, especially by 
Jornandcs, who blends the battle of Pollentia in 
403 with the massacre of the Goths in 408. By 
conjecture and inference they are reduced in Gibbon 
(c. 30, 31) to the order which has been here follow¬ 
ed. See also Godefroy, adPhilostor. xii. 3. [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR (’AAturrap). 1. According to He- 
sychius and the Etymologicum M., a surname of 
Zeus, describing him as the avenger of evil deeds. 
But the name is also used, especially by the tragic 
writers, to designate any deity or demon who 
avenges wrongs committed by men. (Paus. viii. 
24. § 4 ; Plut. De Dcf. Orac. 13, &c.; Aeschyl. 
Agam. 1479, 1508,7^. 343 ; Soph. Truck. 1092 ; 
Eurip. Plioen. 1550, &c.) 

2. A son of Neleus and Chloris. When Heracles 
took Pylos, Alastor and his brothers, except 
Nestor, were slain by him. (Apollod. i. 9. § 9; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 156.) According to 
Parthenius (c. 13) he was to be married to Har- 
palyce, who, however, was taken from him by her 
father Clymenus. 

3. A Lycian, who was a companion of Sarpe- 

don, and slain by Odysseus. (Horn. II. v. 677; 
Ov. Met xiii. 257.) Another Alastor is mention¬ 
ed in Horn. It viii. 333, xiii. 422. [L. S.] 

ALASTO'RIDES (’AAatrrop.'S^s), a patro- 



so 
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nymic from Alastor, and given by Homer (//. xx. 
403) to Tros, who was probably a son of the 
Lycian Alastor mentioned above. [L. S.] 

A LATHE'US, called ODOTHAEUS by Clau- 
dian, became with Saphrax, in a. d. 376, on the 
death of Vithimir, the guardian of Vithcricus, the 
young king of the Greuthungi, the chief tribe of 
the Ostrogoths. Alatheus and Saphrax led their 
people across the Danube in this year, and uniting 
their forces with those of the Visigoths under 
Fritigern, took part against the Romans in the 
battle of Hadrianoplc, a. n. 37B, in which the em¬ 
peror Valens was defeated and killed. After 
plundering the surrounding country, Alatheus and 
Saphrax eventually rccrossed the Danube, but 
appeared again on its banks in 386, with the in¬ 
tention of invading the Roman provinces again. 
They were, however, repulsed, and Alatheus was 
slain. (Aram. Marc. xxxi. 3, &c.; Jornand. de 
Reb. Get. 26, 27 ; Claudian, tie IV Cons. Honor. 
626 ; Zosimus, iv. 39.) 

ALBA Sl'LVIUS, one of the mythical kings 
of Alba, said to have been the son of Latinus, and 
the father of Atys, according to Livy, and of Ca- 
petus, according to Dionysius. He reigned thirty- 
nine years. (Liv. i. 3; Dionys. i. 71.) 

A'LRIA GENS. No persons of this gens ob¬ 
tained any offices in the state till the first century 
u. c. They all bore the cognomen Carrinas. 

L. ALBI'NIUS. 1. One of the tribunes of 
the plcbs, at the first institution of the office, n. c. 
494. (Liv. ii. 33.) Asconius calls him L. Albi- 
nius C. F. Paterculus. (/;< Cic. Cornel, p. 76, ed. 
Orolli.) 

2. A plebeian, who was conveying his wife and 
children in a cart out of the city, after the defeat 
on the Alia, B. c. 390, and overtook on the Jani- 
cnlus, the priests and vestals carrying the sacred 
things: he made his family alight and took as 
many as he was able to Caere. (Liv. v. 40; Val. 
Max. i. 1. § 10.) The consular tribune in d. c. 
379, whom Livy (vi. 30) calls M. Albinius, is 
probably the same person as the above. (Comp. 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, ii. n. 1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS, C. PEDO, a friend and 
contemporary of Ovid, to whom the latter addres¬ 
ses one of his Epistles from Pontus. (iv. 10.) lie 
is classed by Quintilian (x. 1) among the epic 
poets ; Ovid also speaks of his poem on the ex¬ 
ploits of Theseus, and calls him sidcreus Pedo , on 
account of the sublimity of his style. (Ef. Pont. 
iv. 16. 6.) Ho is supposed to have written an 
epic poem on the exploits of Germanicus, the son 
of Druftus, of which twenty-three lines are pre¬ 
served in the Suasoria of Seneca, (lib. i.) This 
fragment is usually entitled “ Do Navigntione 
Germanici per Oceanum Scptcntrionalem," and 
describes the voyage of Germanicus through the 
Amisia (Ems) into the northern ocean, a. d. 16. 
(Comp. Tac. Ann. ii. 23.) It would seem from 
Martial (v. 5), that Albinovanus was also a writer 
of epigrams. L. Seneca was acquainted with him, 
and calls him fabulator elegantissimus. ( Ep. 122.) 

Three Latin elegies are attributed to Albino¬ 
vanus, but without any sufficient authority: 
namely,—l.“ Ad Liviam Ang.de Morte Grasi,” 
which is ascribed to Ovid by many, and has been 
published separately by Bremer, Helmst. 1775. 
2. “In Obitum Maecenatis.” 3. “ De Verbis Mae- 
cenatis moribundi." (Wemsdorf, Poctue Jutini 

Minorcs, iii. pp. 121, &c., 155, &c.) 
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The fragment of Albinovanus on the voyage of 
Germanicus, has been published by II. Stephens. 
Fragm. Poet., p. 416, Pithoeus, Epigram, et potm. 
vet., p. 239, Burmann, A nth. Lot. ii. cp. 121, 
Wernsdorf, Poet. Lot. Min. iv. i. p. 229, &c. 
All that has been ascribed to Albinovanus was 
published at Amsterdam, 1703, with the notes of 
J. Scaliger and others. The last edition is by 
Meinccke, which contains the text, and a German 
translation in verse, Quedlinburg, 1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS, P. TU'LLIUS, belonged 
to the party of Marius in the first civil war, and 
was one of the twelve who were declared enemies 
of the state in n. c. 87. He thereupon fled to 
Ilicmpsal in Numidia. After the defeat of Carbo 
and Norbanus in d. c. 81, he obtained the pardon 
of Sulla by treacherously putting to death many 
of the principal officers of Norbanus, whom he had 
invited to a banquet. Ariminium in consequence 
revolted to Sulla, whence the Pseudo-Asconius (in 
Cic. Verr. p. 168, ed. Orelli) speaks of Albino¬ 
vanus betraying it (Appian, R. C. i. 60, 62, 91; 
Floras, iii. 21. § 7.) 

ALBI'NUS or ALBUS, the name of the prin¬ 
cipal family of the patrician Postumia gens. The 
original name was Albus, as appears from the 
Fasti, which was afterwards lengthened into Albi- 
nus. We find in proper names in Latin, derivatives 
in anus , enus , and inus, used without any additional 
meaning, in the same sense as the simple forms, 
(Comp. Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , i. n. 219.) 

1. A. Postumius P. f. Albus Rkoii.lbnsis, 
was, according to Livy, dictator B. c. 498, when 
he conquered the Latins in the great battle near 
lake Itegillus. Roman story related that Castor 
and Pollux were seen fighting in this battle on the 
side of the Romans, whence the dictator afterwards 
dedicated a temple to Castor and Pollux in the 
forum. He was consul b. c. 496, in which year 
some of the annals, according to Livy, placed the 
battle of tho lake Regillus; and it is to this year 
that Dionysius assigns it. (Liv. ii. 19,20,21; 
Dionys. vi. 2, &c.; Val. Max. i. 8. § 1 ; Cic. dc 
Nat. Dcor. ii. 2, iii. 5.) The surname Hcgillcnsis 
is usually supposed to have been derived from this 
battle; but Niebuhr thinks that it was taken from 
a place of residence, just ns the Claudii bore the 
same name, and that the later annalists only spoke 
of Postumius as commander in consequence of the 
name. Livy (xxx. 45) states expressly, that Scipio 
Africanus was the first Roman who obtained a 
surname from his conquests. (Niebuhr, liist. of 
Rome , i. p. 556.) 

Many of the coins of the Albini commemorate 
this victory of their ancestor, ns in the one annexed. 
On one side the head of Diana is represented with 
the letters Roma underneath, which arc partly 
effaced, and on the reverse are three horsemen 
trampling on a foot-soldier. 



2. Sp. Postumius A. f. P. n. Albus Rkgil- 
lknsis, apparently, according to the Fasti, the son 
of the preceding, (though it must be observed, that 
in these early times no dependauce can be placed 
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upon these genealogies,) was consul u. c. 466. 

(Liv. iii. 2 ; Dionys. ix. 60.) lie was one of the 
three commissioners sent into Greece to collect in¬ 
formation about the laws of that country, and was 
a member of the first dccemyiratc in 451. (Liy. 
iii. 31, 33 ; Dionys. x. 5*2, 56.) He commanded, 
as legatus, the centre of the Roman army in the 
battle in which the Aequians and Volscians were 
defeated in 446. (Liv. iii. 70.) 

3. A. Postumius A. f. P. n. Albus Regil- 
lf.nsis, apparently son of No. 1, was consul b. c. 
464, and carried on war against the Aequians. 
He was sent as ambassador to the Aequians in 
450, on which occasion he was insulted by their 
commander. (Liv. iii. 4, 5, 25 ; Dionys. ix. 62, 65.) 

4. Si*. Postumius Si*, f. A. n. Albus Regil- 
I.RN8IS, apparently son of No 2, was consular tri¬ 
bune b. c. 432, and served as legatus in the war in 
the following year. (Liv. iv. 25, 27.) 

5. P. Postumius A. p. A. n. Albinos Regil- 

i. ENSis, whom Livy calls Marcus, was consular 
tribune B.c. 414, and was killed in an insurrection 
of the soldiers, whom he had deprived of the plun¬ 
der of -the Aoquian town of Bolae, which he had 
promised them. (Liv. iv. 49, 50.) 

6. M. Postumius A. p. A. n. Albinos Regil- 
lknsis, is mentioned by Livy (v. 1) as consular 
tribune in n. c. 403, but was in reality censor in 
that year with M. Puri us Canullus. ( Fasti Capitol.) 
In their censorship a fine was imposed upon all 
men who remained single up to old age. (Val. Max. 

ii. 9. § 1; Pint Cam. 2; Did. of Ant. s.v. Uxorium.) 

7- A. Postumius Albinus Reoillensis, con¬ 
sular tribune b. c. 397, collected with his colleague 
L. Julius an army of volunteers, since the tribunes 
prevented them from making a regular levy, and 
cut off a body of Tarquinienses, who were return¬ 
ing homo after plundering tho Roman territory. 
(Liv. v. 16.) 

3. Sp. Postumius Albinus Rkgii.lensir, con¬ 
sular tribune n. c. 394, carried on tho war against 
the Aequians; he at first suffered a defeat, but 
afterwards conquered them completely. (Liv. v. 
26, 28.) 

9. Sp. Postumius Albinus, was consul b. c. 
334, and invaded, with his colleague T. Veturius 
Calvinus, the country of the Sidicini; but, on ac¬ 
count of the great forces which the enemy had col¬ 
lected, and the report that the Samnitcs were coin¬ 
ing to their assistance, a dictator was appointed. 
(Liv. viii. 16, 17.) He was censor in 332 and 
mngistcr cquitum in 327, when M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus was appointed dictator to hold the coniitia. 
(viii. 17, 23.) In 321, he was consul a second 
time with T. Veturius Calvinus, and marched 
against the Samnitcs, but was defeated near Cau- 
dium, and obliged to surrender with his whole 
army, who were sent under the yoke. As the 
price of his deliverance and that of the army, he 
and his colleague and the other commanders swore, 
in the name of the republic, to a humiliating peace. 
The consuls, on their return to Rome, laid down 
their office after appointing a dictator ; and the 
senate, on the advice of Postumius, resolved that 
all persons who had sworn to the peace should be 
given up to the Samnites. Postumius, with the 
other prisoners, accordingly went to the Samnites, 
but they refused to accept them. (Liv. ix. 1—10 ; 
Appian, de Reb. Sam?/. 2—6; Cic. de Off. iii. 30, 
Cato, 12.) 

10. A. Postumius A. f. L. n. Albinus, was 
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consul B. c. 2-12 with Lutatius Catulus, who de¬ 
feated the Carthaginians off the Acgates, and thus 
brought the first Punic war to an end. Albinus 
was kept in the city, against his will, by the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, because he was Flamen Martialia. 
(Liv. Epit. 19, xxiii. 13; Eutrop. ii. 27 ; VaL 
Max. i. 1. § 2.) He was censor in 234. ( Fasti 

Capitol.) 

11. L. Postumius, A. p. A. n. Albinus, ap¬ 
parently a son of the preceding, was consul u. c. 
234, and again in 229. In his second consulship 
he made war upon the Illyrians. (Eutrop. iii. 4 ; 
Oros. iv. 13; Dion Cass. Fray. 151 ; Polyb. ii. 11, 
&c., who erroneously calls him Aulus instead of 
Lucius.) In 216, the third year of the second 
Punic war, he was made praetor, and sent into 
Cisalpine Gaul, and while absent was elected con¬ 
sul the third time for the following year, 215. But 
he did not live to enter upon his consulship; for 
he and his army were destroyed by the Boii in tho 
wood Litana in Cisalpine Gaul. His head was cut 
off, and after being lined with gold was dedicated 
to the gods by the Boii, and used as a sacred 
drinking-vessel. (Liv. xxii. 35, xxiii. 24 ; Polyb. 
iii. 106, 118; Cic. Tim. i 37.) 

12. Sp. Postumius L. p. A. n. Albinus, was 
praetor peregrinus in B. c. 109 (Liv. xxxvii. 47, 
50), and consul in 186. In his consulship the 
scnatusconsultum was passed, which is still extant, 
suppressing the worship of Bacchus in Rome, in 
consequence of the abominable crimes which were 
committed in connexion with it. (xxxix. 6, 11, 
&c.; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 7 ; Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 
10; Diet, of Ant. p. 344.) lie was also augur, 
and died in 179 at an advanced age. (Liy. xl. 
42 ; Cic. Cato f 3.) 

13. A. Postumius A. f. A. n. Albinus, 
was curulo aedile b. c. 187, when he exhibited 
tho Great Games, praetor 185, and consul 180. 
(Liv. xxxix. 7, 23, xL 35.) In his consulship 

he conducted the war against tho Ligurians, 
(xl. 41.) He was censor 174 with Q. Fulvius. 
Their censorship was a Bcvcrc one; they expelled 
nine members from the senate, and degraded many 
of equestrian rank. They executed, however, many 
lblic works, (xli. 32, xlii. 10 ; comp. Cic. Verr. 
41.) He was elected in his censorship one of 
the decemviri sacrorum in the place of L. Cornelius 
Lcntulus. (Liv. xlii. 10.) Albinus was engaged 
in many 'public missions. In 175 he was sent 
into northern Greece to inquire into tho truth of 
the representations of the Dardanians and Thes¬ 
salians about the Bastamae and Perseus. (Polyb. 
xxvi. 9.) In 171 he was sent as one of the am¬ 
bassadors to Crete (Liv. xlii. 35); and after the 
conquest of Macedonia in 168 ho was one of the 
ten commissioners appointed to settlo the affairs 
of the country with Aemilius Paullus. (xlv. 17.) 
Livy not nnfrequently calls him Luscus, from 
which it would seem that he was blind of one eye. 

14. Sr. Postumius A. f. A. n. Albinus 
Paullulus, probably a brother of No. 13 and 15, 
perhaps obtained the surname of Paullulus, as 
being small of stature, to distinguish him more 
accurately from his two brothers. He was praetor 
in Sicily, b.c. 183, audconsul, 174. (Liv. xxxix. 
45, xli. 26, xliii. 2.) 

15. L. Postumius A. f. A. N. Albinus, pro¬ 
bably a brother of No. 13 and 14, was praetor 
B. c. 180, and obtained the province of further 
Spain. 11 is command was prolonged in the follow- 
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ing )'ear. After conquering the Vaccaei and Lu- 
eitar.i, lie returned to Home in 178, and obtained 
a triumph on account of his victories. (Liv. xl. 
3. r >, 44, 47, 40, 50, xli. 3, 11.) He was consul in 
173, with M. Popillius Lamms; and the war in 
Liguria was assigned to both consuls. Albinus, 
however, was first sent into Campania to separate 
the land of the state from that of private persons; 
and this business occupied him all the summer, so 
that he was unable to go into his province. He 
was the first Roman magistrate who put the allies 
to any expense in travelling through their territo¬ 
ries. (xli. 33, xlii. 1, 9.) The festival of the 
Floralia, which had l»ccn discontinued, was re¬ 
stored in his consulship. (Ov. Fust. v. 3*29.) In 
171, he was one of the ambassadors sent to Masi- 
nissa and the Carthaginians in order to raise troops 
for tho war against Perseus. (Liv. xlii. 35.) In 
16*9 lie was an unsuccessful candidate for the cen¬ 
sorship. (xliii. 16.) He served under Aeniilius 
Panllus in Macedonia in 1G8, and commanded the 
second legion in the battle with Perseus, (xliv.. 
41.) The last time lie is mentioned is in this 
war, when he was sent to plunder the town of the 
Aenii. (xlv. 27.) 

16. A. Postumius Albinus, one of the officers 
in tho army of Aeniilius Panllus in Macedonia, 
n. c. 168. He was sent by Paullus to treat with 
Perseus; and afterwards Perseus and his son Philip 
were committed to his care by Paullus. (Liv. 
xlv. 4, 28.) 

17. L. Postumius Sp. p. L. n. Ai.binus, 
apparently son of No. 12, was curulc aedile b. c. 
161, and exhibited the Ltidi Mcgalenscs, at which 
the Eunuch of Terence was acted. He was consul 
in 154, and died seven days after ho had set out 
from Rome in order to go to his province. It was 
supposed that he was poisoned by his wife. 
(Obseq. 76 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 8.) 

18. A. Postumius A. p. A. N. Albinus, appa¬ 
rently son of No. 13, was praetor b. c. 155 (Cic. 
A cud. ii. 45; Polyb. xxxiii. 1), and consul in 151 
with L. Licinius Lucullus. He and his colleague 
were thrown into prison by the tribunes for con¬ 
ducting the levies with too much severity. (Liv. 
Kpit 48; Polyb. xxxv. 3; Oros. iv. 21.) He 
was one of the ambassadors sent in 153 to make 
pence between Attalus and Prusias (Polyb. xxxiii. 

11), and accompanied L. Mnmmius Achaicus into 
Greece in 146 as one of his legates. There was a 
statue erected to his honour on the Isthmus. 
(Cic. ad Aft. xiii. 30, 32.) Albinus was well ac¬ 
quainted with Greek literature, and wrote in that 
language a poem and a Roman history, the latter 
of which is mentioned by several ancient writers. 
Polybius (xl. 6) speaks of him as a vain and light¬ 
headed man, who disparaged his own people, and 
was sillily devoted to the stud}' of Greek literature. 
He relates a tale of him and the elder Cato, who 
reproved Albinus sharply, because in the preface 
to his history he begged the pardon of his readers, 
if he should make any mistakes in writing in a 
foreign language; Cato reminded him that he was 
not compelled to write at all, but that if he chose to 
write, he had no business to ask for the indulgence 
of his readers. This tale is also related by Gellius 
(xi. 8), Mncrobius (Preface to Saturn.), Plutarch 
{Cato, 12), and Suidas ( s. v. Av\os Uo(TT6fiios). 
Polybius also says that Albinus imitated the worst 
parts of the Greek character, that he was entirely 
devoted to pleasure, and shirked all labour and 
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danger. He relates that he retired to Thebes, 
when the battle was fought at Phocis, on the plea 
of indisposition, but afterwards wrote an account 
of it to the senate as if he had been present. 
Cicero speaks with rather more respect of his lite¬ 
rary merits; lie calls him doefus homo and tilterar 
tus et disertus. (Cic. Acad. ii. 45, Brut. 21.) Mn¬ 
crobius (ii. 16) quotes a passage from the first book 
of the Annals of Albinus respecting Brutus, and 
as he uses the words of Albinus, it has been sup¬ 
posed that the Greek history may have been trans¬ 
lated into Latin. A work of Albinus, on tho 
arrival of Aeneas in Italy, is referred to by Scr- 
vins {ad Virg. Acn. ix. 710), and the author of the 
work “ De Origine Gentis Romanae,” c. 15. 
(Krause, Vitae et Fragm. Veterum llistoricorum 
ftomanorum , p. 127, &c.) 

19. Sp. Postumius Albinus Magnus, was 
consul b. c. 148, in which year a great fire hap¬ 
pened at Rome. (Obseq. 78.) It is this Sp. 
Albinus, of whom Cicero speaks in tho Brutus (c. 
25), and says that there were many orations of his. 

20. Sp. Postumius Sp. p. Sp. n. Albinus, 
probably son of No. 19, was consul n. c. 110, and 
obtained the province of Numidia to carry on tho 
war against Jngurthn. He made rigorous prepa¬ 
rations for war, but when he rcnchcd the province, 
he did not adopt any active measures, but allowed 
himself to be deceived by the artifices of Jngurtlm, 
who constantly promised to surrender. Many per¬ 
sons supposed that his inactivity was intentional, 
and that Jugurtha had bought him over. Whon 
Albinus departed from Africa, bo left his brother 
Aulus in command. [See No. 21.] After the 
defeat of the latter ho returned to Numidia, but 
in consequence of the disorganized state of liis 
army, he did not prosecute the war, and handed 
over the army in this condition, in tho following 
year, to the consul Metellus. (Sail. Jug. 35, 36, 
39, 44; Oros. iv. 15; Eutrop. iv. 26.) He was 
condemned by the Mamilia Lex, which was passed 
to punish all those who had been guilty of treason¬ 
able practices with Jugurtha. (Cic. Brut 34; 
comp. Sail. Jug. 40.) 

21. A. Postumius Albinus, brother of No. 20, 
and probably son of No. 19, was left by his bro¬ 
ther as pro-practor, in command of the army in 
Africa in b. c. 110. [See No. 20.] He marched 
to besiege Suthal, where the treasures of Jugurtha 
were deposited; but Jugurtha, under the promise 
of giving him a large sum of money, induced him 
to lead his army into a retired place, where he 
was suddenly attacked by the Numidian king, and 
only saved his troops from total destruction by 
allowing them to pass under the yoke, and under¬ 
taking to leave Numidia in ten days. (Sail. Jug. 
36—38.) 

22. A. Postumius A. p. Sp- n. Albinus, grand¬ 
son of No. 19, and probably son of No. 21, was 
consul b. c. 99, with hi. Antonins. (Plin. II. N . 
viii. 7; Obseq. 106.) Gellius (iv. 6) quotes the 
words of a senatusconsultum passed in their con¬ 
sulship in consequence of the spears of Mars having 
moved. Cicero says that he was a good spojiker. 
{Brut. 35, post Red. ad Quir. 5.) 

The following coin is supposed by Eckhel (voL 
v. p. 288) and others to refer to this Albinus. On 
one side is the head of a female with the letters 
Hispan., which ma}' perhaps have reference to the 
victory which his ancestor L. Aibinus obtained in 
Spain. [See No. 15.] On the other side a man 
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is represented stretching out his hand to an eagle, 
a military standard, and behind him are the fasces 
with the axe. On it are the letters a. post. a. f. 
n. s. AitiN (so on the coin, instead of albin.). On 
the coins of the Postumia gens the praenomen 
Spurius is alway written s. and not sp. 



23. A. Postu.mius Albinos, a person of prae¬ 
torian rank, commanded the fleet, b. c. 89, i.i the 
Marsic war, and was killed by his own soldiers 
under the plea that he meditated treachery, but in 
reality on account of his cruelty. Sulla, who was 
then a legato of the consul Porcius Cato, incorpo¬ 
rated his troops with his own, but did not punish 
the offenders. (Liv. Epii. 75 ; Pint. Sul/a , 6.) 

24. A. Postumius Albinus was placed by 
Caesar over Sicily, n. c. 48. (Appian, B. C ii. 48.) 

25. D. Junius Brutus Albinos, adopted by 
No. 22, and commemorated in the annexed coin, 
where Brutus is called albinv(s) brvti. p. 
[Brutus.] 



ALBl'NUS, procurator of Judaea, in the reign 
of Nero, about a. n. 63 and 64, succeeded Fcstus, 
and was guilty of almost every kind of crirao in 
his government, lie pardoned the vilest criminals 
for money, and shamelessly plundered the pro¬ 
vincials. He was succeeded by Floras. (Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. xx. 8. § 1; Bell. Jud. ii. 14. § 1.) The 
Luceius Albinus mentioned below may possibly 
have been the same person. 

ALBl'NUS (’AA&Vos), a Platonic philosopher, 
who lived at Smyrna and was a contemporary of 
Galen. (Galen, vol. iv. p. 372, ed. Basil.) ’ A 
short tract by him, entitled 'Eiaayuyri *is toi)v 
riAoTcoj/oy AiaAuyovs, has come down to us, and is 
published in the second volume (p. 44) of the first 
edition of Fabricius; but omitted in the reprint 
by Harles, because it is to be found prefixed to 
Etwall’s edition of three dialogues of Plato, Oxon. 
J771; and to Fischer's four dialogues of Plato, 
Lips. 1783. It contains hardly anything of im¬ 
portance. After explaining the nature of the 
Dialogue, which he compares to a Drama, the 
writer goes on to divide the Dialogues of Plato 
into four classes, \oytKovs, e\*yKTiKous, <pvciKovs y 
])0ikovs, and mentions another division of them 
into Tetralogies, according to their subjects. He 
advises that the Alcibiades, Pliaedo, Republic, and 
Timaeus, should be read in a series. 

The authorities respecting Albinus have been 
collected by Fabricius. (Bibl. Grace, iii. p. 658.) 
He is said to have written a work on the arrange¬ 
ment of the writings of Plato. Another Albinus 
is mentioned by Boethius and Cassiodoras, who 
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wrote in Latin come works on music and geo¬ 
metry. [B. J.] 

ALBl'NUS, CLO'DIUS, whose full name 
was Dcciraus Clodius Ccionius Septimius Al¬ 
binus, the son of Ceionius Postumiu9 and 
Aurelia Messalina, was bom at Adrumetum in 
Africa; but the year of his birth is not known. 
According to his father's statement (Capitol. 
Clod. Albin. 4), he received the name of Albi¬ 
nus on account of the extraordinary whiteness of 
his body. Shewing great disposition for a military 
life, he entered the army at an early age and 
served with great distinction, especially during the 
rebellion of Avidius Cassius against the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, in a. d. 175. Ilis merits were 
acknowledged by the emperor in two letters (ib. 
10) in which he calls Albinus an African, who re¬ 
sembled his countrymen but little, and who was 
praiseworthy for his military experience, and the 
gravity of his character. The emperor likewise 
declared, that without Albinus the legions (in 
Bithynia) would have gone over to Avidius Cas¬ 
sius, and that he intended to have him chosen 
consul. The emperor Commodus gave Albinus a 
command in Gaul and afterwards in Britain. A 
false rumour having been spread that Commodus 
had died, Albinus harangued the army in Britain 
on the occasion, attacking Commodus as a tyrant, 
and maintaining that it would be useful to the 
Roman empire to restore to the senate its ancient 
dignity and power. The senate was very pleased 
with these sentiments, but not so the emperor, 
who sent Junius Sevcrus to supersede Albinus in 
his command. At this time Albinus must havo 
been n very distinguished man, which wo may 
conclude from the fact, that some time beforo 
Commodus had offered him the title of Caesar, 
which he wisely declined. Notwithstanding the 
appointment of Junius Sevcrus as his successor, 
Albinus kept his command till after the murder of 
Commodus and that of his successor Pcrtinax in 
a. d. 193. It is doubtful if Albinus was the 
secret author of the murder of Pertinax, to which 
Capitolinus makes an allusion. (Ib. 14.) 

After the death of Pcrtinax, Didius Julianus 
purchased the throne by bribing the praetorians ; 
but immediately afterwards, C. Pcsccnnius Niger 
was proclaimed emperor by the legions in Syria; 
L. Septimius Scveras by the troops in Illyricuin 
and Pannonia; and Albinus by the armies in Bri¬ 
tain and Gaul. Julianus having been put to death 
by order of the senate, who dreaded the power 
of Septimius Sevcrus, the latter turned his anus 
against Pcsccnnius Niger. With regard to Al¬ 
binus, we must believe that Severus made a pro¬ 
visional arrangement with him, conferring upon 
him the title of Caesar, and holding with him 
the consulship in a. d. 194. But after the defeat 
and death of Niger in a. d. 194, and the complete 
discomfiture of his adherents, especially after the 
fall of Byzantium in a. d. 196, Severus resolved 
to make himself the absolute master of the Roman 
empire. Albinus seeing the danger of his position, 
which he had increased by his indolence, prepared 
for resistance. He narrowly escaped being 
assassinated by a messenger of Severus (ib. 7, 8), 
whereupon he put himself at the head of his army, 
which is said to have consisted of 150,000 men. 
He met the equal forces of Severus at Lugdunum 
(Lyons), in Gaul, and there fought with him on 
the 19th of February, 197 (Spartian. Sever. 11), a 
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bloody battle, in which he was at first victorious, 
but at last was entirely defeated, and lost his life 
either by suicide, or by order of Severus, after 
having been made a prisoner. His body was ill 
treated by Severus, who sent his head to Rome, 
and accompanied it with an insolent letter, in 
which he mocked the senate for their adherence to 
Albinus. The town of Lugdunum was plundered 
and destroyed, and the adherents of Albinus were 
cruelly prosecuted by Severus. 

Albinus was a man of great bodily beauty and 
strength ; lie was an experienced general; a skil¬ 
ful gladiator; a severe, and often cruel commander; 
and he has been called the Catiline of his time. 
He had one son, or perhaps two, who were put to 
death with their mother, by order of Severus. It 
is said that he wrote a treatise on agriculture, 
and a collection of stories, called Milesian. (Capi- 
tolinus, Clodius Albinus: Dion Cass. lxx. 4—7 ; 
llerodian, ii. 15, iii. 5—7.) 

There are several medals of Albinus. In the 
one annexed he is called d. clod. sept, albik. 
CAES. [W. P.] 



ALBI'NUS, LUCF/IUS, was made by Nero 
procurator of Mauretania Cacsariensis, to which 
Gnlba added the province of Tingitann. After the 
death of Gnlba, a. d. 69, he espoused the side of 
Otho, and prepared to invade Spain. Cluvius 
Rufus, who commanded in Spain, being alnrmcd at 
this, sent centurions into Mauretania to induce the 
Mauri to revolt against Albinus. They accom¬ 
plished this without much difficulty; and Albinus 
was murdered with his wife. (Tac. Ilist. ii. 58,59.) 

A'LBION or A LEHHON (’AX^W or'AAcg.W), 
a son of Poseidon and brother of Dercynus or 
Bergion, together with whom he attacked Heracles, 
when lie passed through their country (Liguria) 
with the oxen of Gcryon. But they paid for their 
presumption with their lives. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 10; 
Pomp. Mela, ii. 5. § 39.) The Scholiast on Lyco- 
pliron (648) calls the brother of Alebion, Ligys. 
The story is also alluded to in Hyginus (Poet. Astr. 
ii. 6) and Dionysius, (i. 41.) [L. S.] 

ALBUCILLA, the wife of Satrius Secundus, 
and infamous for her many amours, was accused in 
the last year of the reign of Tiberius (a. d. 37) of 
treason, or impiety, against the emperor (impidalis 
in principem), and, with her, Cn. Doinitius Aheno- 
barbus, Vibius Marsus, and L. Arruntius, as ac¬ 
complices. She was cast into prison by command 
of the senate, after making an ineffectual attempt 
to destroy herself. (Tac. Ann. vi. 47, 48.) 

ALBU'NEA, a prophetic nymph or Sibyl, to 
whom in the neighbourhood of Tibur a grove was 
consecrated, with a well and a temple. Near it 
was the oracle of Faunus Fatidicus. (Virg. Acn. 
vii. 81, &c.; Hor. Carm. i. 7- 12 ; Tibull. ii. 5. 
G9.) Lactantius (Dc Sihyll. i. 6) states, that the 
tenth Sibyl, called Albunea, was worshipped at 
Tibur, and that her image, holding a book in one 
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hand, was found in the bed of the river Anio. 
Her sorlcs , or oracles, which belonged to the libri 
fatales , were, at the command of the senate, depo¬ 
sited and kept in the Capitol. The small square 
temple of this Sibyl is still extant at Tivoli. Re¬ 
specting the locality, see Kcphalides, Reisen (lurch 
Italian, i. p. 125, &c. [L. S.] 

ALBU'CIUS or ALBU'TIUS, a physician at 
Rome, who lived probably about the beginning or 
middle of the first century after Christ, and who is 
mentioned by Pliny (//. N. xxix. 5) as having 
gained by his practice the annual income of two 
hundred and fifty thousand sesterces (about 1953/. 
2s. 6d.). This is considered by Pliny to be a very 
large sum, and may therefore give us some notion of 
the fortunes made by physicians at Rome about the 
beginning of the empire. [W. A. G.] 

T. ALBU'CIUS or ALBU'TIUS, finished his 
studies at Athens at the latter end of the second 
century b. c., and belonged to the Epicurean sect. 
He was well acquainted with Greek literature, or 
rather, says Cicero, was almost a Greek. ( JJrnt . 
35.) On account of his affecting on every occasion 
the Greek language and philosophy, he was sati¬ 
rized by Lucilius, whose lines upon him are pre¬ 
served by Cicero (dc Fin. i. 3); and Cicero himself 
speaks of him ns a light-minded man. lie accused, 
but unsuccessfully, Q. Mucius Scaevoln, the augur, 
of maladministration ( repetundae) in his province. 
(Brut. 26, I)c Oral. ii. 70.) In b. c. 105 Albucius 
was practer in Sardinia, and in consequence of 

some insignificant success which he had gained 
over some robbers, he celebrated a triumph in the 
province. On his return to Rome, he applied to 
the senate for the honour of a supplicatio, but tins 
was refused, and he was accused in u.c. 103 of 
repetundne by C. Julius Caesar, and condemned. 
Cn. Pompcius Strabo had offered himself as the 
accuser, but ho was not allowed to conduct the 
prosecution, because he had been the quaestor of 
Albucius. (Dc Prop. Cons. 7, in Pison. 38, Div. in 
Caecil. 19, dc Of. ii. 14.) After his condemnation, 
ho retired to Athens and pursued the study of phi¬ 
losophy. (Tunc. v. 37.) He left behind him some 
orations, which had been read by Cicero. (Brut. 35.) 

Varro (dc Be Bust. iii. 2. $ 17) speaks of some 
Eatircs by L. Albucius written in the style of Luci¬ 
lius ; he appears to be the same person as Titus. 

C. ALBU'CIUS SILAS. [Silas.] 

ALBUS OVI'DIUS JUVENTl'NUS. [Ju- 

VENTINUS.] 

ALCAEUS (’AAkcuos). 1. A son of Perseus 
and Andromeda, and married to Ilipponomc, the 
daughter of Menoeccus of Thebes, by whom he 
became the father of Amphytrion and Anaxo. 
(Apollod. ii. 4. §5; SchoL adEurip. Hectih. 886.) 
According to Pausanias (viii. 14. § 2) his wife’s 
name was Laonome, a daughter of the Arcadian 
Guneus, or Lysidicc, a daughter of Pclops. 

2. According to Diodorus (i. 14) the original 
name of Heracles, given him on account of his 
descent from Alcaeus, the son of Perseus. [He¬ 
racles.] 

3. A son of Heracles by a female slave of Jar- 
danus, from whom the dynasty of the Heraclids 
in Lydia were believed to be descended. (Herod, 
i. 7.) Diodorus (iv. 31) calls this son of Hera¬ 
cles, Cleolaus. (Comp. Hellanicus, ap. Sleph. Byz. 
s. v. ’A k€\tj ; Wesscling, ad Diod. 1. c.) 

4. According to Diodorus (v. 79) a general of 
Rkadamanthys, who presented him with the island 
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of Paros. Apollodorus (ii. 5. § 9) relates that he 
was a son of Androgeus (the son of Minos) and 
brother of Sthcnelus, and that when Heracles, on 
his expedition to fetch the girdle of Ares, which 
was in the possession of the queen of the Amazons, 
arrived at Paros, some of his companions were 
slain by the sons of Minos, residing there. He¬ 
racles, in his anger, slew the descendants of Minos, 
except Alcaeus and Sthcnelus, whom he took with 
him, and to whom he afterwards assigned the 
island of Thasus as their habitation. [L. S.] 

ALCAEUS (’AA/raTos), of Messene, the author 
of a number of epigrams in the Greek anthology, 
from some of which his date may be easily fixed. 
Ho was contemporary with Philip III., king of 
Macedonia, and son of Demetrius, against whom 
several of his epigrams are pointed, apparently 
from patriotic feelings. One of these epigrams, 
however, gave even more offence to the Homan 
general, Flamininus, than to Philip, on account of 
the author’s ascribing the victory of Cynoscepha- 
lac to the Aetolians as much as to the Homans. 
Philip contented himself with writing an epigram 
in reply to that of Alcaeus, in which he gave the 
Messenian a very broad hint of the fate he might 
expect if he fell into his hands. (Pint Flamin. 
9.) This reply has singularly enough led Salnuisius 
(JJe Cruce , p. 419, up. Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, ii. p. 
88) to suppose that Alcaeus was actually crucified. 
In another epigram, in praise of Flamininus, the 
mention of the Roman general's name, Titus, led 
Tzotzes {Proleg. in Lycophron) into the error of 
imagining the existence of an epigrammatist named 
Alcaeus under the emperor Titus. Those epigrams 
of Alcaeus which bear internal evidence of their 
date, were written between the years 219 and 
196 B. c. 

, Of the twenty-two epigrams in the Greek An¬ 
thology which bear the name of “Alcaeus," two have 
the word “Mytilenaeus" added to it; but Jacobs 
seems to be perfectly right in taking this to be the 
addition of some ignorant copyist. Others bear 
the name of “Alcaeus Messonius,” and some of 
Alcaeus alone. But in the last class there arc 
several which must, from internal evidence, have 
been written by Alcaeus of Messene, and, in fact, 
there seems no reason to doubt his being the author 
of the whole twenty-two. 

There are mentioned as contemporaries of Al¬ 
caeus, two other persons of the same name, one of 
them an Epicurean philosopher, who was expelled 
from Home by a decree of the senate about 17 3 or 
154 b. c. (Perizon. ad Action. V. II. ix. 22; Athen. 
xii. p. 547, A.; Suidns, s. v. ’ EntKovpos ): the other 
is incidentally spoken of by Polybius as being 
accustomed to ridicule the grammarian Isocrates. 
(Polyb. xxxii. 6; b. c. 160.) It is just possible 
that these two persons, of whom nothing further is 
known, may have been identical with each other, 
md with the epigrammatist. 

(Jacobs, Anthol. Graec. xiii. pp. 836-838 ; there 
s a reference to Alcaeus of Messene in Eusebius, 
Pracpar. Evang. x. 2.) [P. S.] 

ALCAEUS (’AAjr<uos), of Mytilene, in the 
sland of Lesbos, the earliest of the Aeolian lyric 
jocts, began to flourish in the 42nd Olympiad 
.vhen a contest had commenced between the nobles 
md the people in his native state. Alcaeus be- 
onged by birth to the former party, and warmly 
jspoused their cause. I n the second year of the 
12nd Olympiad (n. c. G11), we find the brothers of 
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Alcaeus, namely, Cicis and Antimenidas, fighting 
under Pittacus against Melanchrus, who is de¬ 
scribed as the tyrant of Lesbos, and who fell in the 
conflict. (Diog. Laert. i. 74, 79; Strab. xiii. p. 
617; Suidas, s. v. K bus and YlirraKos; EtymoL 
M. p. 513, s. v. KiOapos, instead of K lias; Clin¬ 
ton, Fasti, i. p. 216.) Alcaeus does not appear 
to have taken part with his brothers on this occa¬ 
sion : on the contrary, he speaks of Melanchrus in 
terms of high praise. (Fr. 7, p. 426, Blomfield.) 
Alcaeus is mentioned in connexion with the war 
in Troas, between the Athenians and Mytilenaeans 
for the possession of Sigeum. (u. c. 606.) Though 
Pittacus, who commanded the army of Mytilene, 
slew with his own hand the leader of the Athe¬ 
nians, Phrynon, an Olympic victor, the Mytilo- 
nacans were defeated, and Alcaeus incurred the 
disgrace of leaving his arms behind on the field of 
battle; these arms were hung up as a trophy by 
the Athenians in the temple of Pallas at Sigeum. 
(Ilerod. v. 95; Plut. de Herod. Afalig. s. 15, p. 
858; Strab. xiii. pp. 599, 600; Euseb. Chron. 
Oiym. xliii. 3; Clinton, Fasti, i. p. 219.) Ilis 
sending home the news of this disaster in a poem, 
addressed to his friend Melanippus (Fr. 56, p. 
438, Blomf.), seems to shew that he had a reputa¬ 
tion for courage, such as a single disaster could not 
endanger; and accordingly we find him spoken of 
by ancient writers ns a brave and skilful warrior. 
(Anthol. Palat. ix. 184 ; Cic. Tusc. Disp. iv. 33; 
Hor. Carm. i. 32. 6; Athen. xv. p. 687.) He 
thought that Lis lyre was best employed in ani¬ 
mating his friends to warlike deeds, and his house 
is described by himself as furnished with the wear 

C ms of war rather than with the instruments of 
is art, (Athen. xiv. p. 627 ; Fr. 24, p. 430, 
Blomf.) During the period which followed the 
war about Sigeum, the contest between the nobles 
and the people of Mytilene was brought to a crisis ; 
and the people, headed by a succossion of lenders, 
who are called tyrants, and nmong whom arc men¬ 
tioned the names of Myrsilus, Mcgalagyrus, and 
the Cleanactids, succeeded in driving the nobles 
into exile. During tins civil war Alcaeus engaged 
actively on the side of the nobles, whose spirits lie 
endeavoured to cheer by a number of most ani¬ 
mated odes full of invectives against the tyrants ; 
and after the defeat of his party, he, with his bro¬ 
ther Antimenidas, led them again in an attempt to 
regain their country. To oppose this attempt Pit¬ 
tacus was unanimously chosen by the people as 
aiffv/xtn^Trjs (dictator) or tyrant. lie held his 
office for ten years (b. c. 589—579), and during 
that time he defeated all the efforts of the exiled 
nobles, and established the constitution on a popu¬ 
lar basis; and then he resigned Ins power. 

(Strab. xiii. p. 617 ; Alcaeus, Fr. 23, p. 230, 
Blomf.; Arist. Rep. iii. 9. § 5, or iii. 14; Plut. 
Amat. § 18, p. 763 ; Diog. Laert. i. 79; Dionys. 
v. p. 336, Sylb.) [Pittacus.] 

Notwithstanding the invectives of Alcaeus 
against him, Pittacus is said to have set him at 
liberty when he had been taken prisoner, saying 
that “forgiveness is better than revenge." (Diog. 
Laert. i.76; Valor. Max. iv. 1. § 6.) Alcaeus 
has not escaped the, suspicion of being moved by 
personal ambition in his opposition to Pittacus. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 617.) When Alcaeus and Anti¬ 
menidas perceived that all hope of their restoration 
to Mytilene was gone, they travelled over different 
countries. Alcaeus visited Egypt (Strab. i. p. 37), 
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and he appears to have written poems in which his 
adventures by sea were described. (Ilor. Cornu ii. 
13. 28.) Antimcnidas entered the service of the 
king of Babylon, and performed an exploit which 
was celebrated by Alcaeus. (Strab. xiii. p. 617, 
Fr. 33, p. 433, Blomf.) Nothing is known of the 
life of Alcaeus after this period but from the 
political state of Mytilene it is most probable that 
he died in exile. 

Among the nine principal lyric poets of Greece 
some ancient writers assign the first place, others the 
second, to Alcaeus. 11 is writings present to us the 
Aeolian lyric at its highest point. But their circula¬ 
tion in Greece seems to have been limited by the 
strangeness of the Aeolic dialect, and perhaps their 
loss to us may be partly attributed to the same cause. 
Two recensions of the works of Alcaeus were made 
by the grammarians Aristarchus and Aristophanes. 
Some fragments of his poems which remain, and 
the excellent imitations of Horace, enable us to 
understand something of their character. 

His poems, which consisted of at least ten books 
Athcn. xi. p. 481), were called in general Odes, 
Iymns, or Songs (cfapara). Those which have 
received the highest praise are his warlike or pa¬ 
triotic odes referring to the factions of his state 

<rreuruoruca or StxotTTcuriaoTiKci, the u Alcsvei mi- 

nnces Camocnac” of Horace. (Carm. ii. 13. 27; 
Quintil. x. 1. § 63; Dionys. do Vet. Script Ecus. ii. 
8, p. 73, Sylb.) Among the fragments of these 
arc the commencement of a song of exultation over 
the death of Myrsilus (Fr. 4, Blomf.), and part of 
a comparison of his ruined party to a disabled ship 
(Fr. 2, Blomf.), both of which are finely imitated 
by Horace. (Carm. i. 37, i. 14.) Many fragments 
arc preserved, especially by Athcnaeus (x. pp. 429, 
430), in which the poet sings the praises of wine. 
(Fr. 1, 3,16, 18,20, Blomf.; comp. Ilor. Carm. i. 9. 
18.) Muller remarks, that “it may be doubted 
whether Alcaeus composed a separate class of 
drinking songs ((ruprorued) ;... it is more proba¬ 
ble that ho connected every exhortation to drink 
with some reflection, cither upon the particular 
circumstances of the time, or upon man’s destiny 
in general.’’ Of his erotic poems we have but few 
remains. Among them were some addressed to 
Sappho; one of which, with Sappho's reply, is 
preserved by Aristotle (Ithet. i. 9; Fr. 38, Blomf.; 
Sappho, fr. 30), and others to beautiful j-ouths. 
(Ilor. Carm. l. 32. 10; Cic. de Nat. Dear. i. 28, 
Tusc. Quaest. iv. 33.) Most of his remaining poems 
are religious hymns and epigrams. Many of his 
poems are addressed to his friends individually. 

The poetry of Alcaeus is always impassioned. 
Not only with him, but with the Aeolic school in 
general, poetry was not a mere art, but the plain 
and warm outpouring of the writer's inmost feelings. 

The metres of Alcaeus were generally lively, 
and his poems seem to have been constructed in 
short single strophes, in all of which the corres¬ 
ponding lines were of the same metre, as in the 
odes of Horace. He is said to have invented the 
well-known Alcaic strophe. 

His likeness is preserved, together with that of 
Pittacus, on a brass coin of Mytilene in the Royal 
Museum at Paris, which is engraved by Visconti. 
(Icon. PI. iii. No. 3.) 

The fragments of Alcaeus were first collected 
by Mich. Neander in his “Aristologia Pindarica,” 
Basil. 1556, 8vo., then by Henry Stephens in his 
collection of the fragments of the nine chief lyric 
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poets of Greece (1557), of which there are several 
editions, and by Fulvius Ursinus, 1568, 8vo. The 
more modern collections are those by Jani, Halae 
San. 1780—1782, 4to.; by Strange, Halle, 1810, 
8vo.; by Blomfield, in the “ Museum Criticum,” 
vol i. p. 421, &c., Camb. 1826, reprinted in Gais- 
ford’s “Poctae Graeci Minores;’’ and the most 
complete edition is that of Matthiae, “Alcaei 
Mytilenaei reliquiae,’* Lips. 1827. Additional 
fragments have been printed in the Rhenish Mu¬ 
seum for 1829, 1833, and 1835 ; in Jahn’s “Jahr- 
biich. fiir Philolog.” for 1830; and in Cramer’e 
“Anccdota Graeca,” vol. i. Oxf. 1835. 

(Bode, Geschichtc dcr lyrischcn Dichlkunst der 
HcUenen , ii. p. 378, &c.) [P. S.] 

ALCAEUS (AAkcuos), the son of Miccits, was 
a native of Mytilknk, according to Suidas, who 
may, however, have confounded him in this point 
with the lyric poet. He is found exhibiting at 
Athens ns a poet of the old comedy, or rather of 
that mixed comedy, which formed the transition 
between the old and the middle. In b. c. 388, he 
brought forward a play entitled Ucurupdr], in the 
same contest in which Aristophanes exhibited his 
second Plutus, but, if the meaning of Suidas is 
rightly understood, he obtained only the fifth 
place. He left ten plays, of which some frag¬ 
ments remain, and the following titles are known, 
’A5«A<paf fxoix*vop4vai t Tcu'o.utjStjs, EySo/tiW, 'Icpds 
7 aposy KaAAurrw, pay^ia, naAaurrpa. 

Alcaeus, a tragic poet, mentioned by Fabricius 
(Biblioth. Grace, ii. p. 282), does not appear to bo 
a different person from Alcaeus the comedian. 
The mistake of calling him a tragic poet arose 
simply from an erroneous reading of the title of his 
“ Comocdo-tragocdio.” 

(The Greek Argument to the Plutus; Suidas, 
s. v.; Pollux, x. 1 ; Casaubon on Athen. iii. p. 
206; Mcinekc, Fragm. Comic. Grace, i. p. 244, 
ii. p. 824 ; Bode, GcsctiicMo der Dramatisc/tcn 
Dichtkunst dcr Hcllcnen, ii. p. 386.) L P. S. j 

ALCA'MKNES ('AAko^s), king of Sparta, 
10th of the Agids, son of Telcclus, commanded, ac¬ 
cording to Pnusanias, in the night-expedition 
against Amphein, which commenced the first Mes- 
senian war, but died before its 4th year. This 
would fix the 38 years assigned him by Apollodorus, 
about 779 to 742 u. c. In his reign Helos was 
taken, a place near the mouth of the Eurotas, 
the last independent hold most likely of the old 
Achaean population, and the supposed origin of the 
term Helot. (Paus. iii. 2. § 7, iv. 4. § 3, 5. § 3 ; 
Herod, vii. 204 ; Plut. Apophth. Luc.) [A. Ii. C.J 

ALCA'MENES (*A\KaiUmjs), the son of Sthe- 
nelnidcs, whom Agis appointed as harmost of the 
Lesbians, when they wished to revolt from the 
Athenians in b. c. 412. When Alcamenes put to 
sea with twenty-one ships to sail to Chios, he was 
pursued by the Athenian fleet off the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and driven on shore. The Athenians at¬ 
tacked the ships when on shore, and Alcamenes 
was killed in the engagement. (Thuc. viii. 5, 10.) 

ALCA'MENES (’AAko/xcj^s), a distinguished 
statuary and sculptor, a native of Athens. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4.) Suidas (s. v.) calls him a 
Lemnian (if by Alcamenes he means the artist). 
This K. O. Muller (Arch, dcr Kunst. p. 96) inter¬ 
prets to mean that he was a cleruchus, or holder of 
one of the K\ijpoi in Lemnos. Voss, who is fol¬ 
lowed by Thiersch (Kpoelicn dcr bild. Kunst, p. 
130), conjectured that the true reading is Aipnos, 
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mid accordingly that Alcamenes was born in the 
district willed the Aip.vai y which is in some degree 
confirmed by his having made a statue of Dionysus 
in gold and ivory to adorn a temple of that god in 
the Lcnaeum, a part of the Limnae. (Paus. i. 20. 
§2.) He was the most famous of the pupils of 
Phidias, but was not so close an imitator of his 
master as Agoracritus. Like his fellow-pupil, he 
exercised his talent chiefly in making statues of 
the deities. By ancient writers he is ranked 
amongst the most distinguished artists, and is con¬ 
sidered by Pausanias second only to Phidias. 
(Quintil. xii. 10. § 8; Dionys. De Dcmosth. acum. 
vol. vi. p. 1108, ed. Reiske; Paus. v. 10. §2.) 
He flourished from about 01. 84 (Pliu. //. N. xxxiv. 
8. s. 19) to OL 95 (u. c. 444-400). Pliny’s date is 
confirmed by Pausanias, who says (viii. 9. § 1), that 
Praxiteles flourished in the third generation after 
Alcamenes; and Praxiteles, as Pliny tells us, flour¬ 
ished about 01. 104 (ii. c. 364). The last works 
of his which we hear of, were the colossal statues 
of Athene and Hercules, which Thrasybulus erected 
in the temple of Hercules at Thebes after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the tyrants from Athens, (b. c. 403.) 
The most beautiful and renowned of the works of 
Alcamenes was a statue of Venus, called from the 
place whoro it was set up, 'H tajwots ’A <ppo- 
olrti, (Lucian, Imagine* , 4, 6 ; Paus. i. 19. § 2.) 
It is said that Phidias himself put the finishing 
touches to this work. (Plin. If. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4.) 
The breasts, checks, and hands were especially 
admired. It has been supposed by some that this 
was the Venus for which he gained the prize over 
Agoracritus. There is no direct evidence of this, 
and it is scarcely consistent with what Pliny says, 
that Alcamenes owed his success more to the fa¬ 
vouritism of his fellow-citizens than to the excel¬ 
lence of his statue. Another celebrated specimen 
of his genius was the western pediment of the 
temple at Olympia, ornamented with a representa¬ 
tion of the battle between the Centaurs and the 
Lapithae. (Paus. v. 10. § 2.) Other works of his 
were: a statue of Mars in the temple of that god 
at Athens (Paus. i. 8. § 5); a statue of Hephae¬ 
stus, in which the lameness of the god was so in¬ 
geniously represented ns not to give the appearance 
of defonnity (Cic. Dc Nut. Dcor. i. 30 ; Val. Max. 
viii. 11. ext. 3) ; an Aesculapius at Mantineia 
(Paus. viii. 9. § 1); a three-formed Hecate (the 
first of the kind), and a Procne in the Acropolis at 
Athens (Paus. ii. 30. § 2, i. 24. § 3); and a bronze 
statue of a victor in the Pentathlon. (Plin. xxxiv. 
8. s. 19.) A story of very doubtful credibility is 
told by Tzetzes (ChiL viii. 193), that Alcamenes 
and Phidias contended in making a statue of 
Athene, and that before the statues were erected 
in their destined elevated position, that of Alca¬ 
menes was the most admired on account of its de¬ 
licate finish; but that, when set up, the effect of 
the more strongly defined features in that of Phi¬ 
dias caused the Athenians to change their opinion. 

On a Roman anaglyph in the villa Albani there 
is the following inscription : 

Q. Lollius Alcamenes 
Dec. et Duumvir. 

If this contains the name of the artist, he would 
seem to have been a descendant of an Alcamenes, 
who had been the slave and afterwards the freed- 
man of one of the Lollian family, and to have at¬ 
tained to the dignity of decurio and duumvir in 
some municipium. He perhaps exercised the art 
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of carving as an amateur. (Winckelmann, viii. 4, 
5.) [C. P. MJ 

ALCAN DER (’'AAwu'Spos). There are three 
mythical personages of this name, who are men¬ 
tioned respectively in Horn. II. v. 678 ; Virg. Am. 
ix. 766; Antonin. Lib. 14. A female Alcandra 
occurs in the Od. iv. 125. [L. S.] 

ALCAN DER ("AA Kavtipos), a young Spartan, 
who attacked Lycurgus and thrust out one of his 
eyes, when his fellow-citizens were discontented 
with the laws he proposed. His mangled face, 
however, produced shame and repentance in his 
enemies, and they delivered up Alcander to him to 
be punished as he thought fit. But Lycurgus par¬ 
doned his outrage, and thus converted him into 
one of his warmest friends. (Plut. Lyc. 11 ; Aelian, 
V. II. xiii. 23; Val. Max. v. 3. § ext. 2.) 

ALCATHOE or ALCI'THOE ('A\ K a06n or 
’AAki06ii)i a daughter of Minyns, and sister of 
Lcucippc and Arsippe. Instead of Arsippc, Ae- 
lian ( V. II. iii. 42) calls tho latter Aristippn, and 
Plutarch (QiuicU. Gr. 38) Arsinoe. At the time 
when the worship of Dionysus was introduced into 
Boeotia, and while the other women and maidens 
were revelling and ranging over the mountains in 
Bacchic joy, these two sisters alone remained at 

home, devoting themselves to their usual occupa¬ 
tions, and thus profaning the days sacred to the 
god. Dionysus punished them by changing them 
into bats, and their work into vines. (Ov. Met, 
iv. 1—40, 390—415.) Plutarch, Aelian, and 
Antoninus Libcralis, though with some differences 
in the detail, relate that Dionysus appeared to tho 
sisters in the form of a maiden, and invited them 
to partake in the Dionysiac mysteries. When 
this request was not complied with, the god mebv 
morphosed himself successively into a bull, a lion, 
and a panther, and the sisters were seized with 
madness. In this state they were eager to honour 
the god, and Lcucippe, who was chosen by lot 
to offer a sacrifice to Dionysus, gave up her own 
son Ilippasus to be tom to pieces. In extreme 
Bacchic frenzy the sisters now roamed over the 
mountains, until at last Hermes changed them into 
birds. Plutarch adds that down to his time tho 
men of Orchomcnos descended from that family 
were called «JwAdejy, that is, mourners, and the wo¬ 
men dA (iai or a/oA€idi, that is, the destroyers. In 
what manner the neglect of the Dionysiac worship 
on the part of Alcnthoe and her sister was atoned 
for every year at the festival of the Agrionia, sco 
Did. of AnL s. v. * Aypuovia ; comp. Buttmann, 
Mytholog. ii. p. 201, &c. [L. S.] 

ALCA'THOUS ('AAkuOoos). 1. A son of 
Pelops and Hippodameia, brother of Atrcus and 
Thyestes, first married Pyrgo and afterwards 
Euncchme, and was tho father of Echcpolis, Cal- 
lipolis, Iphinoc, Periboea, and Automedusa. (Paus. 
i. 42. § 1, 4, 43. § 4; Apollod. ii. 4. § 11, iii. 12. 
§ 7.) Pausanias (i. 41. § 4) relates that, after 
Euippus, the son of king Megarcus, was destroyed 
by the Cythaeronian lion, Megarcus, whose elder 
son Timalcus had likewise fallen by the hands of 
Theseus, offered his daughter Euaechme and his 
kingdom to him who should 6lny that lion. Al- 
cathous undertook the task, conquered the lion, 
and thus obtained Euaechme for his wife, and 
afterwards became the successor of Megarcus. In 
gratitude for this success, he built at Mcgara a 
temple of Artemis Agrotcra and Apollo Agraeus. 
He also restored the walls of Megara, which had 

H 
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been destroyed by the Cretans. (Pans. i. 41. § 5.) | pen a) in Delphi, of which Athenaeus quotes the 
In this work he was said to have been assisted by second book. (xiii. p. 591, c.) 

Apollo, and the stone, upon which the god used to A'LCETAS 1. (*AWras), king of Epirus, was 
place his lyre while he was at work, was even in the son of Tharypus. For some reason or other, 
late times believed, when struck, to give forth a which we are not informed of, he was expelled 
sound similar to that of a lyre. (Paus. i. 42. § 1 ; | from his kingdom, and took refuge with the elder 
Ov. Met. viii. 15, &c.; Virg. Cir. 105 ; Theogn. Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, by whom he was 
751.) Echepolis, one of the sons of Alcathous, reinstated. After his restoration we find him the 
was killed during the Calydonian hunt in Aetolia, ally of the Athenians, and of Jason, the Tagus of 
and when his brother Callipolis hastened to carry Thessaly. In u. c. 373, he appeared at Athens 
the sad tidings to his father, he found him en- with Jason, for the purpose of defending Timo- 
gaged in offering a sacrifice to Apollo, and think- theus, who, through their influence, was acquitted, 
mg it unfit to offer sacrifices at such a moment. On his death the kingdom, which till then had 
lie snatched away the wood from the altar. Alca- been governed by one king, was divided between 
thous imagining this to be an act of sacrilegious his two sons, Neoptolcmus and Avybbas or Arym- 
wantonness, killed his son on the spot with a bas. Diodorus (xix. 88) ca!U him Arybilu9. 
piece of wood. (Pans. i. 42. § 7.) The acropolis (Paus. i. 11. § 3; Dcm. Timotlu pp. 1187, 1190 ; 
of Megara was called by a name derived from that Diod. xv. 13. 36.) [C. P. M.] 

ofAlcathou9. (i. 42. § 7.) A'LCETAS II., king of Epirus, was the son of 

2. A son of Porthaon and Euryte, who was Arymbas, and grandson of Alcetas I. On account 

slain by Tydeus. (Apollod. i. 7. § 10, 8. § 5; of his ungovernable temper, he was banished by 
Diod. iv. 65.) his father, who appointed his younger son, Acacides, 

3. A son of Ac9yetcs and husband of Hippo- to succeed him. On the death of Aeacidos, who 
damcia, the daughter of Anchiscs and sister of was killed in a battle fought with Cassander u. c. 
Aeneas, who was educated in his house. (Horn. 313, the Epirots recalled Alcetas. Cassander sent 
//. xiii. 466.) In the war of Troy he was one of an army against him under the command of Lycis- 
tlio Trojan lenders, and was one of the handsomest cus,but soon after entered into an alliance with him 
and bravest among them. (II. xii. 93, xiii. 427.) (»*• c. 312). The Epirots, incensed at the outrages 
He was slain by Idomencus with the assistance of of Alcetas, rose against him and put him to death, 
Poseidon, who struck Alcathous with blindness together with his two sons; on which Pyrrhus, 
and paralyzed his limbs so that he could not flee, the son of Aeacidcs, was placed upon the throne 
(//. xiii. 433, See.) —Another personage of this by his protector Glaucias, king of the Illyrians, 
name is mentioned by Virgil, Acn. x. 747. [L.S.] | **• c. 307. (Paus. i. 11. § 5; Diod. xix. 88, 89; 

ALCEIDKS (’AAfcefStfs), according to some ac- I Pint Pyrrh. 3.) , [C. P. M.J 

counts the name which Heracles originally bore | A'LCETAS (*AWras), the eighth king of 
(Apollod. ii. 4. § 12), while, according to Diodo- Macedonia, counting from Caranus, and the fifth, 
rus, his original name was Alcaeus. [L. S.] counting from Perdiccas, reigned, according to 

ALCESTIS or ALCESTE f' A\kt)<ttis or’AA- Eusebius, twenty-nine years. Ho was the father 
iU(Tri)\ a daughter of Pclias and Anaxibin, and of Amvntas I., who reigned in the latter part of 
mother of Eumelus and Admctus. (Apollod. i. 9. the sixth century u. c. (Herod, viii. 139.) 

§ 10, 15.) Homer (II. ii. 715) calls her the fair- A'LCETAS (’AA#c€tos), the brother of Peiidic- 
ost among the daughters of Pelias. When Adme- I cas and son of Orontcs, is first mentioned ns one 
tus, king of Pherac, sued for her hand, Pelias, in of Alexander's generals in his Indian expedition, 
order to get rid of the numerous suitors, declared (Arrian, iv. 27.) On the death of Alexander, ho 
that ho would give his daughter to him only who espoused his brother's party, and, at his orders, 
should come to his court in a chariot drawn by ! murdered in b. c. 322 Cyane, the half-sister of 
lions and hoars. This was accomplished by Ad- Alexander the Great, when she wished to marry 
mo tus, with the aid of Apollo. For the further her daughter Eurydice to Philip Arrhidncus. 
story, sec Admktus. The sacrifice of herself for | (Diod. xix. 52; Polyaen. viii. 60; Arrian, up. 
Admctus was highly celebrated in antiquity. Phot. p. 70, ed. Bckkcr.) At the time of Pcr- 
(Aclian, V II. xiv. 45, Animal, i. 15 ; Philostr. diccas’ murder in Egypt in 321, Alcetas was with 
Her. ii. 4 ; Ov. Are Am. iii. 19 ; Eurip. Alccstis.) Eumenes in Asia Minor engaged against Craterus; 
Towards her father, too, she shewed her filial af- and the army of Perdiccas, which had revolted 
faction, for, at least, according to Diodorus (iv. 52; from him and joined Ptolemy, condemned Alcetas 
comp, however, Palacph. De xncredib. 41), she did and all the partizans of his brother to death. The 
not share in the crime of her sisters, who mur- war against Alcetas, who had now left Eumenes 
dcred their father. and united his forces with those of Attalus, was 

Ancient as well as modem critics have attempted entrusted to Antigonus. Alcetas and Attalus were 
to explain the return of Alccstis to life in a ration- defeated in Pisidia in 320, and Alcetas retreated 
alistic manner, by supposing that during a severe to Termessus. He was surrendered by the elder 
illness she was .restored to life by a physician of inhabitants to Antigonus, and, to avoid falling into 
the name of Heracles. (Palaeph. 1. c. ; Piut. Ama- his hands alive, slew himself. (Diod. xviii. 29, 37, 
tor. p. 761.) Alcestis was represented on the 44—46 ; Justin, xiii. 6, 8; Arrian, ap. Phot. 1. c.) 
chest of Cypselus, in a group shewing the funeral ALCIBI'ADES ( % A\Ki€idbrjs)^ the son of 
solemnities of Pelias. (Paus. v. 17. § 4.) In the Cleinias, was born at Athens about b. c. 450, or a 
museum of Florence there is an alto relievo, the little earlier. His father fell at Coroncia b. c. 447, 
work of Cleomcncs, which is believed to represent leaving Alcibiades and a younger son. (Plat .Protag. 
Alccstis devoting herself to death. (Meyer, Gesch. p. 320, a.) The last campaign of the war with 
dtr bildend. Kiinste, i. p. 162, ii. 159.) [L. S.] Potidaea was in b. c. 429. Now as Alcibiades 
A'LCETAS (’AAKeras), whose age is unknown, served in this war, and the young Athenians wove 
was the author of a work on the offerings (dvaOrf- j not sent out on foreign military service before they 
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had attained their *20th year, he could not have satility and energy, possessed of great powers of 
been born later than B.c. 449. If he served in the eloquence, and urged on by an ambition which no 
first campaign (n. c. 43*2), he must have been at obstacle could daunt, and which was not over 
least five years old at the time of his father’s death, scrupulous as to the means by which its ends were 
Nepos (Alcib. 10) says he was about forty years to be gained,—in a city like Athens, amongst a 
old at the time of his death (b. c. 404), and his people like the Athenians, (of the leading features 
mistake has been copied by Mitford. of whose character he may not unaptly be regarded 

Aleibiades was connected by birth with the as an impersonation,) and in times like those 


noblest families of Athens. Through his father 
he traced his descent from Eurysaces, the son 
of Ajax (Plat. Alcib. i. p. 121), and through 
him from Aeacus and Zeus. His mother, Deiuo- 
niachc, was the daughter of Megacles, the head of 
the house of the Alcmaeonids.* Thus on both 
sides he had hereditary claims on the attachment 
of the people; for his paternal grandfather, Alci- 
biades, took a prominent part in the expulsion of 
the Peisistratids (Isocrat. Dc Big. 10), and his 
mother was descended from Cleisthcncs, the friend 
of the commonalty. His father Cleinias did good 
service in the Persian war. He fitted out and 
manned a trireme at his own expense, and greatly 
distinguished himself in the battle of Artcmisium. 
(Herod, viii. 17.) One of his ancestors of the 
name of Cleinias earned a less enviable notoriety 
by taking fraudulent advantage of the Seisachtheia 
of Solon. Tho name Aleibiades was of Laconian 
origin (Thuc. viii. 6), and wns derived from the 
Spartan family to which the ephor Endius belong¬ 
ed, with which that of Aleibiades had been an¬ 
ciently connected by the tics of hospitality. The 
first who bore tho name was the grandfather of 
the great Aleibiades. 

On the death of his father (n. c. 447), Aleibiades 
was left to the guardianship of his relations Pericles 
and Ariphron.+ Zopyrus, the Thracian, is men¬ 
tioned as one of his instructors. (Plat. Ale. i. 
p. 122.) From his very boyhood he exhibited 
signs of that indexible determination which mark¬ 
ed him throughout life. 

He was at every period of his life remarkable for 
the extraordinary beauty of his person, of which he 
seems to have been exceedingly vain. Even when 
on military service he carried a shield inlaid with 
gold and ivory, and bearing the device of Zeus 
hurling tho thunderbolt. When he grew up, he 
earned a disgraceful notoriety by his amours and 
debaucheries. At the age of 18 he entered upon 
the possession of his fortune, which had doubtless 
been carefully husbanded during his long minority 
by his guardians. Connected as he was with the 
most influential families in the city, the inheritor 
of one of the largest fortunes in Athens (to which 
he afterwards received a large accession through 
his marriage with Ilipparete, the daughter of 
llipponicus^), gifted with a mind of singular ver- 

* Demosthenes {Mid. p. 561) says, that the 
mother of Aleibiades was the daughter of Hippo- 
nicus, and that his father was connected with the 
Alcmaconidac. The latter statement may possibly 
be true. But it is difficult to explain the former, 
unless wc suppose Demosthenes to have confounded 
the great Aleibiades with his son. 

f Agariste, the mother of Pericles and Ariphon, 
was the daughter of Hippocrates, whose brother 
Cleisthenes was the grandfather of Deinomachc. 
(Herod, vi. 131; Isocr. De Big. 10; Boeckh, 
Explic. ad Pind. Pytki. vii. p. 302.) 

L He received a portion of 10 talents with his 
wife, which was to be doubled on the birth of a 


of the Peloponnesian war, Aleibiades found a field 
singularly well adapted for the exercise and display 
of 1 lis brilliant powers. Accustomed, however, 
from his boyhood to the flattery of admiring com¬ 
panions and needy parasites, he early imbibed that 
inordinate vanity and love of distinction, which 
marked his whole career; and he was thus led to 

S ince the most perfect confidence in his own powers 
•ng before he had obtained strength of mind 
sufficient to withstand the seductive influence of 
the temptations which surrounded him. Socrates 
saw his vast capabilities, and attempted to win 
him to the paths of virtue. Their intimacy 
was strengthened by mutual services. In one of 
the engagements before Potidaca, Aleibiades was 
dangerously wounded, but was rescued by So¬ 
crates. At the battle of Delium (b. c. 424), Al- 
cibiades, who was mounted, bad an opportunity of 
protecting Socrates from tho pursuers. (Plat. 
Omvw. pp. 220, 221 ; Isocr. JJc Big. 12.) Tho 
lessons of the philosopher were not altogether 
without influence upon his pupil, but the evil ten¬ 
dencies of his character had taken too deep root to 
render a thorough reformation possible, and lie 
listened more readily to those who advised him to 
secure by the readiest means tho gratification of 
his desires. 

Aleibiades was excessively fond of notoriety and 
display. At the Olympic games (probably in 01. 
89, b. c. 424) he contended with seven chariots 
in the same race, and gained the. first, second, and 
fourth prizes. His liberality in discharging tho 
office of trierarch, and in providing for the public 
amusements, rendered him very popular with the 
multitude, who were ever ready to excuse, on tho 
score of youthful impetuosity and thoughtlessness, 
his most' violent and extravagant acts, into which 
he was probably as often led by his love of noto¬ 
riety as by any other motive. Accounts of various 
instances of this kind, as his forcible detention of 
Agatharchu6, his violence to his wife Hipparctc, 
his assault upon Taurcas, and the audacious man¬ 
ner in which he saved Hegemon from a lawsuit, 
by openly obliterating the record, are given by 
Plutarch, Andocidcs, and Athcnaeus. (ix. p. 407.) 
Even the more prudent citizens thought it safer to 
connive at his delinquencies, than to exasperate 
him by punishment. As Aeschylus is made to 
say by Aristophanes (Frogs, 1427), “A lion’s 
whelp ought not to be reared in a city; but if a 
person rears one, he must let him have his way.” 

Of the early political life of Aleibiades wc hear 
but little. While Cleon was alive he probably 
appeared but seldom in the assembly. From allu¬ 
sions which were contained in the AanaKcis of 
Aristophanes (acted B. c. 427) it appears that he 
had already spoken there. (For the story con¬ 
nected with his first appearance in the assembly, 
see Plutarch, Alcib. 10.) At some period or other 

son. His marriage took place before the battle of 
Delium (b. c. 424), in which Ilipponicus was 
slain. (Andoc. Alcib. p. 30.) 

ii 2 
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before b. c. 420, lie had carried a decree for in- 27, 28.) Before he left Sicily he had managed to 
creasing the tribute paid by the subject allies of defeat a plan which had been laid for the acquisi- 
Athens, and by his management it was raised to tion of Messana. At Athens sentence of death 
double the amount fixed by Aristeides. After the was passed upon him, his property confiscated, and 
death of Cleon there was no rival able at all to a curse pronounced upon him by the ministers of 
cope with Alcibiades except Nicias. To the politi- religion. At Sparta he rendered himself popular 
cal views of the latter, who was anxious for peace by the facility with which he adopted the Spartan 
and repose and averse to all plans of foreign con- manners. Through his instrumentality many of 
quests, Alcibiades was completely opposed, and his the Asiatic allies of Athens were induced to revolt, 
jealousy of the influence and high character of his and an* alliance was brought about with Tissa- 
rival, led him to entertain a very cordial dislike phemes (Thuc.viii.6,&c.); but the machinations of 
towards him. On one occasion only do we find his enemy Agis [Agis II.] induced him to abandon 
them united in purpose and feeling, and that was the Spartans and take refuge with Tissaphernes 
when Ifyperbolus threatened one of them with (b. c. 412), whose favour he soon gained by his 
banishment. On this they united their influence, unrivalled talents for social intercourse. Tho 
and Hyperbolus himself was ostracised. The date estrangement of Tissaphernes from his Spartan 
of this occurrence is uncertain. allies ensued. Alcibiades, the enemy of Sparta, 

Alcibiades had been desirous of renewing those wished to return to Athens. He according- 
ties of hospitality by which his family had been ly entered into correspondence with the most 
connected with Sparta, but which had been broken influential persons in the Athenian fleet at Samos, 
off by his grandfather. With this view he vied offering to bring over Tissaphernes to an alliance 
with Nicias in his good offices towards the Spartan with Athens, hut making it a condition, that oil- 
prisoners taken in Sphacteria; but in the negotia- garchy should he established there. This coincid- 
tions which ended in the peace of 421, the Spartans ing with the wishes of those with whom he was 
preferred employing the intervention of Nicias negotiating, those political movements were set on 
and Laches. Incensed at this slight, Alcibiades foot by Pcisander, which ended (u. c. 411) in the 
threw all his influence into the opposite scale, and estnblishmennt of the Four Hundred. The oli- 
in u.c. 420,after tricking the Spartan ambassadors garchs, however, finding ho could not perform 
who had come for the purpose of thwarting his his promises with respect to Tissaphernes, and 
plans, brought about an alliance with Argos, Elis, conscious that he had at heart no real liking for an 
and Mantincia. In 419 he was chosen Strategos, oligarchy, would not recall him. But the soldiers 
and at tho head of a small Athenian force marched in the armament at Samos, headed by Thrasybulus 
into Peloponnesus, and in various ways furthered and Thrasyllus. declared their resolution to restore 
tho interests of tho new confederacy. During the democracy, and passed a vote, by which Alcibiades 
next three years lie took a prominent part in the was pardoned and recalled, and appointed one of 
complicated negotiations and military operations their generals. He conferred an important benefit 
which were carried on. Whether or not he was on his country, by restraining the soldiers from 
the instigator of the unjust expedition against the returning at once to Athens and so commencing a 
Melians is not clear; hut he was at any rate the civil war; and in the course of the same year tho 
author of tho decree for their barbarous punish- oligarchy was overthrown without their assistance, 
ment, and himself purchased a Melian woman, by Alcibiades and the other exiles were recalled, but 
whom lie had a son. for the next four years he remained abroad, and 

In u. c. 415 Alcibiades appears as the foremost under his command the Athenians gained tho vic- 
among tho advocates of tho Sicilian expedition torics of Cynoasema, Abydos,* and Cyzicus, and 
(Thuc. vi.), which his ambition led him to believe got possession of Chalecdon and Byzantium. Ill 
would be a step towards the conquest of Italy, b. c. 407, he returned to Athens, where lie was 
Carthage, and tho Peloponnesus. (Thuc. vi. 90.) received with great enthusiasm. Tho records of 
While the preparations for the expedition were the proceedings against him were sunk in the sea, 
going on, there occurred the mysterious mutilation his property was restored, tho priests were ordered 
of tho Hermes-busts A man named Pythonicus to recant their curses, and he was appointed corn- 
charged Alcibiades with having divulged and pro- mander-in-chief of all the land and sea forces, 
failed the Eleusinian mysteries; and another man, (Diod. xiii. 09; Plut. Ale. 33; Xen. Hell, i. 4. 
Androclcs, endeavoured to connect this and similar § 13—20.) He signalised his return by conduct- 
offences with the mutilation of the Hermae. In ing the mystic procession to Elcusis, which had 
spite of his demands for an investigation, Alci- been interrupted since the occupation of Deccleia. 
biades was sent out with Nicias and Lamachus in But his unsuccessful expedition against Andros 
command of the fleet, but was recalled before he and the defeat at Notium, occasioned during his 
could carry out the plan of operations which at his absence by the imprudence of his lieutenant, An- 
suggestion had been adopted, namely, to endeavour tiochus, who brought on an engagement against his 
to win over the Greek towns in Sicily, except orders, famished his enemies with a handle against 
Syracuse and Selinus, and excite the native Sicels him, and he was superseded in his command, 
to revolt, and then attack Syracuse. He was (b. c. 4UG.) 

allowed to accompany the Salaininia in his own Thinking that Athens would scarcely be a safe 
galley, but managed to escape at Thurii, from 
which place lie crossed over to Cyllene, and thence 
proceeded to Sparta at the invitation of the 
Spartan government. He now appeared as the 
avowed enemy of his country; disclosed to the 
Spartans the plans of the Athenians, and recom¬ 
mended them to send Gylippus to Syracuse, and 
to fortify Deccleia. (Thuc. vi. 88, A:c., vii. 18, 


place lor mm, Alcibiades went into voluntary cxiJc 

* Shortly after the victory at Abydos, Alci- 
biadcs paid a visit to Tissaphernes, who had ar¬ 
rived in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont, but 
was arrested by him and sent to Sardis. After a 
month’s imprisonment, however, lie succeeded in 
making his escape. (Xen. Hellen. i. 1. § 9.) 
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to his fortified domain at Bisanthe in the Thracian 
Chersonesus. He collected a band of mercenaries, 
and made war on the neighbouring Thracian 
tribes, by which means he considerably enriched 
himself, and afforded protection to the neighbour¬ 
ing Greek cities. Before the fatal battle of Aegos- 
Potamifii. c. 405), he gave an ineffectual warning to 
the Athenian generals. After the establishment 
of the tyranny of the Thirty (b . c. 404), he was 
condemned to banishment. Upon this he took 
refuge with Phamabazus, and was about to pro¬ 
ceed to the court of Artaxcrxcs, when one night 
his house was surrounded by a band of armed men, 
and set on fire. lie rushed out sword in hand, 
but fell, pierced with arrows, (b. c. 404.) Ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus and Ephorus (Diod. xiv. 11) 
the assassins were emissaries of Pharnabazus, who 
had been led to this step cither by his own jealousy 
of Alcibiades, or by the instigation of the Spartans. 
11 is more probable that they were cither employed 
by the Spartans, or (according to one account in 
Plutarch) by the brothers of a lady whom Alci¬ 
biades had seduced. His corpse was taken up 
and buried by his mistress Timandra. Athcnacus 
(xiii. p. 574) mentions a monument erected to his 
memory at Melissa, the place of his death, and a 
sintuo of him erected thereon by the emperor 
Hadrian, who also instituted certain yearly sacri¬ 
fices in his honour. Ho left a son by his wife 
Hipparete, named Alcibiades, who never distin¬ 
guished himself. It was for him that Isocrates 
wrote the speech riepl too Zetyovs . Two of 
Lysias's speeches (xiv. and xv.) are directed 
against him. The fortune which he left behind 
him turned out to be smaller than his patrimony. 
(Plut. Alcib. and Nicias; Thucyd. lib. v.—viii.; 
Xenophon, Jlcllen. lib. i. ii.; Andoc. in Alcib. and 
do M't/star ,; Isocr. Dc Bigis; Ncpos, Alcib.; Diod. 
xii. 711—04, xiii. 2—5, 37—41, 45, 40, 49—51, 
04—73; A then. i. p. 3, iv. p. 104, v. pp. 215,210, 
ix. p. 407, xi. p. 500, xii. pp. 525, 534, 535, xiii. 
pp. 574, 575.) [C. P. M.J 

ALCI BI'ADES (’AAki&oStjs), a Spartan exile, 
was restored to his country about n. c. 104, by the 
Achacans, but was ungrateful enough to go as am¬ 
bassador from Sparta to Rome, in order to accuse 
Philopoemeu and the Achaeans. (Polyb. xxiii. 4, 
11, 12, xxiv. 4; Liv. xxxix. 35.) 

ALCl'DAMAS (‘ AKnibapas), a Greek rheto¬ 
rician, was a native of Elaea in Aeolis, in Asia 
Minor. (Quintil. iii. l.§ 10, with Spalding’s note.) 
lie was a pupil of Gorgias, and resided at Athens 
between the years n. c. 432 and 411. Here he 
gave instructions in eloquence, according to Eitdo- 
cia (p. 100), as the successor of his master, and 
was the last of that sophistical school, with which 
the only object of eloquence was to please the 
hcarere by the pomp and brilliancy of words. That 
the works of Alcidaiuas bore the strongest marks 
of this character of his school is stated by Aris¬ 
totle {met. iii. 3. § 8), who censures his pompous 
diction and extravagant use of poetical epithets and 
phrases, and by Dionysius {De Jsaeo , 19), who 
calls his style vulgar and inflated. He is said to 
have been an opponent of Isocrates (Tzetz. Chil. 
xi. 672), but whether this statement refers to real 
personal enmity, or whether it is merely an infer¬ 
ence from the fact, that Alcidamas condemned the 
practice of writing orations for the purpose of deli¬ 
vering them, is uncertain. 

The ancients mention several works of Alcida- 
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mas such as an Eulogy on Death, in which ho 
enumerated the evils of human life, and of which 
Cicero seems to speak with great praise ( Tunc. i. 
48) ; a shew-spcech, called \6yos MeoTTTji/ia/cdy 
(Aristot. Rhet. i. 13. § 5) ; a work on music (Sui- 
das, s. v. 'AKKitiuftas) ; and some scientific works, 
viz. one on rhetoric {r^x ur l faropiKfa Plut. Demosth. 
5), and another called \6yos (pvaixos (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 56); but all of them are now lost. Tzctzes 
{CItiL xi. 752) had still before him several orations 
of Alcidamas, but we now possess only two decla¬ 
mations which go under his name. 1. 'OSwrtreus, 
r} /card lIaAa^»;5ous irpoSoatas, in which Odysseus 
is made to accuse Palamedes of treachery to the 
cause of the Greeks during the siege of Troy. 2. 
ircpl (To<pnrr£v t in which the author sets forth the 
advantages of delivering extempore speeches over 
those which have previously been written out. 
These two orations, the second of which is the bet¬ 
ter one, both in form and thought, bear scarcely 
any traces of the faults which Aristotle and Dio¬ 
nysius censure in the works of Alcidamas ; their 
fault is rather being frigid and insipid. It has 
therefore been maintained by several critics, that 
these orations are not the works of Alcidamas; 
and with regard to the first of them, the suppo¬ 
sition is supported by strong probability ; the se¬ 
cond may have been written by Alcidamas with a 
view to counteract the influence of Isocrates. The 
first edition of them is that in the collection of 
Greek orators published by Aldus, Venice, 1513, 
fol. The best modem editions are those in Reiskc's 
Oralorcs Gracci , vol. viii. p. 64, &c.; and in 
Bckker's Oratorcs Allui, vol. vii. (Oxford.) [L.S.j 

A'LCIDAS (’AAfriSas), was appointed, B. c. 
428, commander of the Peloponnesian fleet, which 
was sent to Lesbos for the relief of Mytilcnc, then 
besieged by the Athenians. But Mytileno sur¬ 
rendered to the Athenians seven days before the 
Peloponnesian fleet arrived on the coast of Asia; 
and Alcidns, who, like most of the Spartan com¬ 
manders, had little enterprise, resolved to return 
home, although he was recommended either to at¬ 
tempt the recovery of Mytilcne or to make a de¬ 
scent upon the Ionian coast. While sailing along 
the coast, he captured many vessels, and put to dcutli 
all the Athenian allies whom he took. From Ephesus 
lie sailed home with the utmost speed, being chased 
by the Athenian fleet, under Paches, os far as Patmoa. 
(Thuc. iii. 16, 26—33.) After receiving reinforce¬ 
ments, Alcidas sailed to Corcyra, b. c. 427 ; and 
when the Athenians and Corcyracans sailed out to 
meet him, he defeated them and drove them back 
to the island. With his habitual caution, how¬ 
ever, he would not follow up the advantage he had 
gained; and being informed that a large Athenian 
fleet was approaching, he sailed back to Pelopon¬ 
nesus. (iii. 69—81.) In b. c. 426, lie was one 
of the leaders of the colony founded by the Lace¬ 
daemonians at Hcracleia, near Thermopylae, (iii. 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE (’AAkiSjktj), the daughter of Aleus, 
and wife of Salmoneus, by whom she had a daugh¬ 
ter, Tyro. Alcidicc died early, and Salmoneus 
afterwards married Sidero. (Diod. iv. 68 ; A pol¬ 
led. i. 9. § 8.) [L. S.] 

A LC I'M AC HUS, a painter mentioned by 
Pliny. (H. N. xxxr. 11. s. 40.) He is not 
spoken of by any other writer, and all that ia 
known about him is, that he painted a picture of 
Dioxippus, a victor in the pancratium at Olympia. 
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Dioxippus lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great. (Aelian, V. II. x. 22 5 Diod. xvii. 100; 
A then. vi. p. 251, a.) Alcimachus therefore pro¬ 
bably lived about the same time. [C. P. M.] 
ALCl'MEDE (’AA/a/xeSrj), a daughter of Phy- 
lacus and Clymcne, the daughter of Minyas. (Apol¬ 
lon. llhod. i. 45 ; Schol. ad loc. and ad i. 230.) 
She married Aeson, by whom she became the 
mother of Jason (Ov. Heroid. iv. 105 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 13 and 14), who, however, is called by others 
a son of Polymcde, Arne, or Scarphe. (Apollod. i. 
9. § 8 ; comp. Aeson, Jason.) [L. S.] 

ALCl'MEDON fAAjcijicfoy). 1. An Arca¬ 
dian hero, from whom the Arcadian plain Alcime- 
don derived its name. He was the father of 
Phillo, by whom Heracles begot a son, Aechma- 
goras, whom Alcimedon exposed, but Heracles 
saved. (Paus. viii. 12. § 2.) [Aechmagoras.] 

2. One of the Tyrrhenian sailors, who wanted 
to carry off the infant Dionysus from Naxos, but 
was metamorphosed, with his companions, into a 
dolphin. (Ov. Met. iii. 618 ; Hygin. Fub. 134 ; 
comp. Acoktes.) 

3. A son of Laerceua, and one of the comman¬ 

ders of the Myrmidons under Patroclus. (Horn. II. 
xvi. 197, xvii. 475, &c.) LL. S.] 

ALCI'MEDON, an embosser or chaser, spoken 
of by Virgil (Eclog. iii. 37, 44), who mentions 
some goblets of his workmanship. [C. P. M.l 
ALCI'MENES (’AAki/*«V»?s). 1. A 6 on of 

Glaucus, who was unintentionally killed by his 
brother Bellerophon. According to some tradi¬ 
tions, this brother of Bellerophon was called Deli- 
adcs, or Peiren. (Apollod. ii. 3. § 1.) 

2. One of the sons of Jason and Medela. When 
Jason subsequently wanted to marry Glauce, his 
sons Alcimenes and Tisander were murdered by 
Medeia, and were afterwards buried by Jason in 
the sanctuary of Hera at Corinth. (Diod. iv. 54, 
55.) [L. S.] 

ALCI'MENES (’AA KifUyrjs)^ an Athenian comic 
poet, apparently a contemporary of Aeschylus. 
One of his pieces is supposed to have been the 
Ku\vfx6u>(rai (the Female Swimmers). His works 
were greatly admired by Tynnichus, a younger 
contemporary of Aeschylus. 

There was a tragic writer of the same name, a 
native of Megara, mentioned by Suidas. (Mcineke, 
Hist. Grit. Comicorum Grace, p. 481; Suid. s. v. 
'AAKifUwjs and ’AA Kpav ) [C. P. M.] 

A'LCIMUS (‘'AAki/xos), also called Jacimus, or 
Joachim (’Id/fejjuos), one of the Jewish priests, who 
espoused the Syrian cause. He was made high 
priest by Demetrius, about n. c. 161, and was in¬ 
stalled in his office by the help of a Syrian army. 
In consequence of his cruelties he was expelled by 
the Jews, and obliged to fly to Antioch, but was 
restored by the help of another Syrian army, lie 
continued in his office, under the protection of the 
Syrians, till his death, which happened suddenly 
(u. c. 159) while he was pulling down the wall of 
the temple that divided the court of the Gentiles 
from that of the Israelites. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xii. 
9. § 7 ; 1 Maccab. Yii. ix.) 

A'LCIMUS (’AA#c(/xos), a Greek rhetorician 
whom Diogenes Laertius (ii. 114) calls the most 
distinguished of all Greek rhetoricians, flourished 
about b. c. 300. It is not certain whether he is 
the same as the Alcimus to whom Diogenes in 
another passage (iii. 9) ascribes a work wpos ’A pvv- 
rav. Athenaeus in several places speaks of a Si- 
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cilian Alcimus, who appears to have been the 
author of a great historical work, parts of which 
are referred to under the names of ’ItoA wed and 
SixcAucd. But whether he w f as the same as the 
rhetorician Alcimus,cannot be determined. (Athen. 
x. p. 441, xii. p. 518, vii. p. 322.) [L. S.] 

A'LCIMUS (AVl'TUS) ALE"THIUS, the 

writer of seven short poems in the Latin anthology, 
whom Wemsdorf has shewn ( Poet. Ijat. Min. vol, 
vL p. 26, &c.) to be the same person as Alcimus, 
the rhetorician in Aquitania, in Gaul, who is spoken 
of in terms of high praise by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
(Epist. viii. 11, v. 10,) and Ausonius. (Profess. 
Burdujal. ii.) His date is determined by Hiero¬ 
nymus in his Chronicon, who says that Alcimus 
and Delphidius taught in Aquitania in a.i>. 360. 
His poems are superior to most of his time. 
They are printed by Meier, in his “ Anthologia 
Latina,” ep. 254—260, and by Wemsdorf, vol. vi. 
p. 194, &c. 

ALCI'NOUS (’AAk.Voos). 1. A son of Nau- 
sithous, and grandson of Poseidon. Ilia name is 
celebrated in the story of the Argonauts, and still 
more in that of the wanderings of Odysseus. In 
the former Alcinous is represented as living with 
his queen Arete in the island of Drcpanc. Tho 
Argonauts, on their return from Colchis, came to 
his island, and were most hospitably received. 
When the Colchians, in their pursuit of tho Argo¬ 
nauts, likewise arrived in Drepanc, and demanded 
that Medeia should be delivered up to them, Alci¬ 
nous declared that if she was still a maiden she 
should be restored to them, but if she was already 
the wife of Jason, he would protect her and her 
husband against the Colchians. The Colchians were 
obliged, by the contrivance of Arete, to depart with¬ 
out their princess, and the Argonauts continued 
their voyage homewards, after they had received 
munificent presents from Alcinous. (Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 990-1225 ; Orph. Argon. 1288, &c. ; Apollod. 
i. 9. § 25, 26.) According to Homer, Alcinous is 
the happy ruler of the Plmeacians in tho island of 
Schcria, who has by A rote five sons and one daugh¬ 
ter, Nausicaa. (Od. vi. 12, &c., 62, &c.) Tho 
description of his palace and his dominions, tho 
mode in which Odysseus is received, the enter¬ 
tainments given to him, and the stories he related 
to the king about his own wanderings, occupy a 
considerable portion of the Odyssey (from book vi. 
to xiii.), and form one of its most charming parts. 
(Comp. Hygin. Fab. 125 and 126.) 

2. A son of Hippothoon, who, in conjunction 
with his father and eleven brothers, expelled Ica- 
rion and Tyndarcus from Lacedaemon, but was 
afterwards killed, with his father and brothers, by 
Heracles. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 5.) [L. S.] 

A'LCINOUS (’AAxh/ouy), a Platonic philoso¬ 
pher, who probably lived under the Caesars. No¬ 
thing is known of his personal history, but a work 
entitled 'EntToprj t<Zv TlKaruvos Boyndruv, con¬ 
taining an analysis of the Platonic philosophy, as 
it was set forth by late writers, has been preserved. 
The treatise is written rather in the manner of 
Aristotle than of Plato, and the author has not 
hesitated to introduce any of the views of other 
philosophers which seemed to add to the complete¬ 
ness of the system. Thus the parts of the syllo¬ 
gism (c. 6 ), the doctrine of the mean and of the 
cand tvcpyciai (c. 2 . 8 ), are attributed to 
Plato; as well as the division of philosophy which 
was common to the Peripatetics and Stoics. It 
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was impossible from the writings of Plato to get a 
system complete in its parts, and hence the temp¬ 
tation of later writers, who sought for system, to 
join Plato and Aristotle, without perceiving the 
inconsistency of the union, while everything which 
suited their purpose was fearlessly ascribed to the 
founder of their own sect. In the treatise of 
Alcinous, however, there are still traces of the spi¬ 
rit of Plato, however low an idea he gives of his 
own philosophical talent. He held the world and 
its animating soul to he eternal. This soul of the 
universe (77 tyvx?) toO k6(thov) was not created by 
God, but, to use the image of Alcinous, it was 
awakened by him as from a profound sleep, and 
turned towards himself, “that it might look out 
Upon intellectual things (c. 14) and receive forms 
and ideas from the divine mind." It was the first 
of a succession of intermediate beings between God 
and man. The MStcu proceeded immediately from 
the mind of God, and were the highest object of 
our intellect; the “form" of matter, the types of 
sensible things, having a real being in themselves, 
(c. 9.) He differed from the earlier Platonists in 
confining the <84eu to general laws: it seemed an 
unworthy notion that God could conceive an tUa 
of tilings artificial or unnatural, or of individuals 
or particulars, or of any thing relative. He seems 
to have aimed at harmonizing the views of Plato 
and Aristotle on the tStat, as he distinguished 
them from the ttStj, forms of things, which he al¬ 
lowed were inseparable: a view which seems ne¬ 
cessarily connected with the doctrine of the eternity 
and self-existence of matter. God, the first foun¬ 
tain of the Mat, could not be known as he is: it 
is but a faint notion of him we obtain from nega¬ 
tions and analogies: his nature is equally beyond 
our power of expression or conception. Below him 
are a series of beings (8a(/xoi/cs) who superintend 
the production of all living things, and hold inter¬ 
course with men. The human soul passes through 
various transmigrations, thus connecting the series 
with the lower classes of being, until it is finally 
purified tuid rendered acceptable to God. It will 
be seen that his system was a compound of Plato 
and Aristotle, with some parts borrowed from the 
east, and perhaps derived from a study of the 
Pythagorean system. (Ritter, Gcschichie dcr PhUo- 
sophie, iv. p. 249.) 

Alcinous first appeared in the Latin version of 
Pietro Balbi, which was published at Rome with 
Apuleius, 1469, fol. The Greek text was printed 
in the Aldine edition of Apuleius, 1521, 8 vo. 
Another edition is that of Fell, Oxford, 1667. 
The best is by J. F. Fischer, Leipzig, 1783, 8 vo. 
It was translated into French by J. J. Combes- 
Dounous, Paris, 1800, 8 vo., and into English by 
Stanley in bis History of Philosophy. [B. J.J 

ALCIPHRON (\AA Ki<ppw), a Greek sophist, 
and the most eminent among the Greek epistolo- 
graphers. Respecting his life or the age in which 
lie lived we possess no direct information what¬ 
ever. Some of the earlier critics, as La Croze and 
J. C. Wolf, placed him, without any plausible 
reason, in the fifth century of our aera. Bergler, 
and others who followed him, placed Alciphron 
in the period between Lucian and Aristacnetus, 
that is, between a.d. 170 and 350, while others 
igain assign to him a date even earlier than the 
time of Lucian. The only circumstance that 
suggests anything respecting his age is the fact, 
that among the letters of Aristacnetus there are 
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two ( 1 . 5 and 22) between Lucian and Alciphron; 
now as Aristacnetus is nowhere guilty of any great 
historical inaccuracy, we may safely infer that 
Alciphron was a con tern poiary of Lucian—an infe¬ 
rence which is not incompatible with the opinion, 
whether true or false, that Alciphron imitated 
Lucian. 

We possess under the name of Alciphron 116 
fictitious letters, in 3 books, the object of which 
is to delineate the characters of certain classes of 
men, by introducing them as expressing their pe¬ 
culiar sentiments and opinions upon subjects with 
which they were familiar. The classes of persons 
which Alciphron chose for this purpose arc fisher¬ 
men, country people, parasites, and hctacrac or 
Athenian courtezans. All arc made to express 
their sentiments in the most graceful and elegant 
language, even where the subjects are of a low 
or obscene kind. The characters are thus some¬ 
what raised above their common standard, without 
any great violation of the truth of reality. TI 10 
form of these letters is exquisitely beautiful, and 
the language is the pure Attic dialect, such ns it 
was spoken in the best times in familiar but re¬ 
fined conversation at Athens. The scene from 
which the letters are dated is, with a few excep¬ 
tions, Athens and its vicinity; and the time, wher¬ 
ever it is discernible, is the period after the reign 
of Alexander the Great The new Attic comedy 
was the principal source from which the author de¬ 
rived his information respecting the characters and 
manners which he describes, and for this reason 
these letters contain much valuable information 
about the private life of the Athenians of that time. 
It has been said, that Alciphron is an imitator of 
Lucian; but besides the style, and, in a few in¬ 
stances, the subject matter, there is no resemblance 
between the two writers: the spirit in which the 
two treat their subjects is totally different. Both 
derived their materials from the same sources, and 
in style both aimed at the greatest perfection of the 
genuine Attic Greek. Bergler has truly remarked, 
that Alciphron stands in the same relation to Me¬ 
nander as Lucian to Aristophanes. The first edi¬ 
tion of Alciphron’s letters is that of Aldus, in his 
collection of the Greek Epistolographers, Venice, 
1499, 4to. This edition, however, contains only 
those letters which, in more modem editions, form 
the first two books. Seventy-two new letters were 
added from a Vienna and a Vatican MS. by Bergler, 
in his edition (Leipzig, 1715, 8 vo.) with notes and 
a Latin translation. These seventy-two epistles 
form the third book in Bergler’s edition. J. A. 
Wagner, in his edition (Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols, 8 vo., 
with the notes of Bergler), added two new letters 
entire, and fragments of five others. One long 
letter, which has not yet been published entire, 
exists in several Paris MSS. [L. S.] 

ALCIPPE (*AAxlir 7 r 77 ). 1. A daughter of 
Ares and Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops. Ha- 
lirrhothius, the son of Poseidon, intended to violate 
her, but was surprised by Ares, and killed, for 
which Poseidon bore a grudge against Ares. (Paus. 
i. 21. § 7 ; Apollod. iii. 14. § 2.) 

2. A maiden, who was dishonoured by her own 
brother, Astraeus, unwittingly. When Astraeus 
became aware of his deed, he threw himself into a 
river, which received from him the name of Astrac- 
us, but was afterwards called Caicus. (Plut. De 
Fluv. 21 .) 

Other personages of this name are mentioned in 
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Apollod. iii. 15. §8; Diod. iv. 16; Eustath. ad Horn. | desire to possess the necklace and peplus of Har- 
p. 778 ; Horn. Od. iv. 124. [Alcyonides.] [L.S.] monia, and Alcmaeon, to gratify her wish, went to 
ALCIS ('A \kis), that is, the Strong. 1. A Psophi9 to get them from Phegcus, under the pre- 
surname of Athena, under which she was worship- text that he intended to dedicate them at Delphi 
ped in Macedonia. (Liv. xlii. 51.) in order to be freed from his madness. Phegeus 

2. A deity among the Naharvali, an ancient complied with his request, but when he heard that 
German tribe. (Tacit. Germ. 43.) Grimm (Deut- the treasures were fetched for Calirrhoe, lie sent 
sche Mythol . p. 39) considers Alois in the passage his sons Pronous and Agenor (Apollod. iii. 7. §0*) 
of Tacitus to be the genitive of Alx, which, ac- or, according to Pausanias (viii. 24. § 4), Temenus 
cording to him, signifies a sacred grove, and is and Axion, after him, with the command to kill 
connected with the Greek a\aos. Auother Alcis him. This was done, but the sons of Alcmaeon by 
occurs in Apollodorua, ii. 1. § 5. [L. S.] Calirrhoe took bloody vcngoancc at the instigation 

ALCPSTHENE, a female painter spoken of hy of their mother. (Apollod. Paus. U . cc. ; Ov. Met. 
Pliny (II. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40), who mentions one ix. 407, &c.) 

of her pictures representing a dancer. [C. P. M.j The story about Alcmaeon furnished rich raate- 
ALCl'THOE. [Ai.cathoe.J rials for the epic and tragic poets of Greece, and 

A'LCITHUS (‘'AAkiOos), sent as ambassador by their Roman imitators. But none of these poems 
the Achaeans to Ptolemy Philometor, b. c. 169, is now extant, and we only know from Apollo- 
when they heard that the Anaclcteria (see Did. of dorus (iii. 7. § 7), that Euripides, in his tragedy 
Ant. s. v.) were to be celebrated in his honour. “ Alcmaeon," statod that after the fall of Thebes 
(Polyb. xxviii. 10, 16.) he married Manto, the daughter of Teircsias, and 

ALCMAEON (’AA/cpaiW), a son of Amphia- that he had two children by her, Amphilochusand 
rails and Eriphyle, and brother of Amphilochus, Tisiphone, whom he gave to Creon, king of Co- 
Kurydicc, and DemonasKi. (Apollod. iii. 7. §2.) rinth, to educate. The wife of Creon, jealous of 
Ilia mother was induced by the necklace of Har- the extraordinary beauty of Tisiphone, afterwards 
monia, which she received from Polyneices, to per- sold her os a slave, and Alcmaeon himself bought 
sunde her husband Amphiarau 9 to take part in the her, without knowing that she was his daughter, 
expedition against Thebes. (Horn. Od. xv. 247, (Diod. iv. 66 ; Paus. vii. 3. § 1, ix. 33. § 1.) 
&c.) But before Amphiaraus set out, he enjoined Alcmaeon after his death was worshipped as a 
his sons to kill their mother as soon ns they should hero, and at Thebes lie seems to have had an altar, 
be grown up. (Apollod. iii. 6 . § 2 ; Hygin. Fab. near the house of Pindar (Pt/lh. viii. 80, &c.), who 
73.) When the Epigoni prepared for a second calls him his neighbour and the guardian of his 
expedition against Thebes, to avenge the death of property, and also sceni 9 to suggest that prophetic 
their fathers, the oracle promised them success and powers were ascribed to him, as to his father Ara- 
victory, if they chose Alcmaeon their leader. He phiaraus. At Psophis his tomb was shewn, sur- 
was at first disinclined to undertake the command, rounded with lofty and sacred cypresses. (Paus. 
as ho had not yet taken vengeance on his mother, viii. 24. § 4.) At Oropus, in Attica, where Am- 
according to the dosiro of his father. But she, phiaraus and Amphilochus were worshipped, Alc- 
who had now received from Thcrsnndcr, the son maeon enjoyed no such honours, because he was a 
of Polyneices, the peplus of Harraonia also, in- matricide. (Paus. i. 34. § 2.) Ho was represented 
duccd him to join the expedition. Alcmaeon dis- in a statue at Delphi, and on the chest of Cypsc- 
tinguished himself greatly in it, and slew Laoda- lus. (x. 10. § 2, v. 17. § 4.) [L. S.J 

urns, the son of Etcocles. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 2, &c.; ALCMAEON (AA^alwv), son of the Mcgaclcs 
comp. Diod. iv. 66 .) When, after the fall of who was guilty of sacrilege with respect to the fol- 
Thcbes, ho learnt the reason for which his mother lowers of Cimon, was invited by Croesus to Sardis 
had urged him on to take part in the expedition, in consequence of the services he had rendered to 
he slew her on the advice of an oracle of Apollo, an embassy sent by Croesus to consult the Delphic 
and, according to Borne traditions, in conjunction oracle. On his arrival at Sardis, Croesus made 
with his brother Amphilochus. For this deed he him a present of as much gold as he could carry 
became mad, and was haunted by the Erinnyea. He out of the treasury. Alcmaeon took the king at 
first came to Oicleus in Arcadia, and thence went his word, by putting on a most capacious dress, 
to Phcgcus in Psophis, and being purified by the the folds of which (as well as the vacant space of 
latter, he married bis daughter Arsinoe or Alphe- a pair of very wide boots, also provided for the 
siboea (Paus. viii. 24. § 4), to whom he gave the occasion) he stuffed with gold, and then filled his 
necklace and peplus of Harmonia. But the coun- moutli and hair with gold dust. Croesus laughed 
try in which lie now resided was visited by scar- at the trick, and presented him with as much again 
city, in consequence of his being the murderer of (about 590 b. c.). The wealth thus acquired is said 
bis mother, and the oracle advised him to go to to have contributed greatly to the subsequent pros- 
Achelous. According to Pausanias, he left Psophis perity of the Alcmaconidae. (Herod, vi. 125.) 
because his madness did not 3 'ct cease. Pausanias Alcmaeon was a breeder of horses for chariot- 
and Thucydides (ii. 102 ; comp. Plut. Dc Exit. p. races, and on one occasion gained the prize in a 
602) further state, that the oracle commanded chariot-race at Olympia. (Herod. Lc.; Isocrates, 
him to go to a country which had been formed dc Bigis, c. 10. p. 351.) We are informed by 
subsequent to the murder of hU mother, and was Plutarch ( Solon^ c. 11), that he commanded the 
therefore under no curse. The country thus point- Athenians in the Cirrhaean war, which began 
ed out was a tract of land which had been recently a c. 600. [P. S.] 

formed at the mouth of the river Achelous. Apol- ALCMAEON ('AAk/wuW), one of the most 
lodorus agrees with this account, but gives a de- eminent natural philosophers of antiquity, was 1 
tailed history of Alcmaeon’s wanderings until he native of Crotona in Magna Graecia. His father’} 
reached the mouth of Achelous, who gave him his name was Pirithus, and he is said to have been j 
daughter Calirrhoe in marriage. Calirrhoe had a pupil of Pythagoras, and must therefore have livee 
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in the latter half of the sixth century before Christ. 
( Diog. Laert viii. 83.) Nothing more is known of the 
events of his life. His most celebrated anatomical 
discovery has been noticed in the Diet, of Ant. p. 
756, a; but whether his knowledge in this branch 
of science was derived from the dissection of ani¬ 
mals or of human bodies, is a disputed question, 
which it is difficult to decide. Chalcidius, on 
whose authority the fact rests, merely says {Com¬ 
ment. in Mat. “Tim.” p. 368, ed. Fabr.), “qui 
primus exsectionem aggredi est ausus,” and the 
word arscctio would apply equally well to either 
case. - He is said also (Diog. Laert. /. c:; Cle¬ 
mens Alcxandr. Strom, i. p. 308) to have been the 
first person who wrote on natural philosophy 
((pufTindv \&yov), and to have invented fables (far 
hulas , Isid. Orig. i. 3.0). He also wrote several 
other medical and philosophical works, of which 
nothing but the titles and a few fragments have 
been preserved by Stobaeus ( Eclog. Phg *.), Plu¬ 
tarch (Do Phys. Philos. Deer.), and Galen. (Histor. 
PhUosoph.) A further account of his philosophical 
opinions may be found in Menage’s Notes to Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, viii. 83, p. 387 ; Lc Cierc, Hist, de 
la Med.; Alfons. Ciacconius ap. Fabric. DibUotk. 
Gruec. vol. xiii. p. 48, ed. vet.; Sprengel, Hist, de 
la AIM. vol. i. p. 239; C. G. Kuhn, De PhUosoph. 
ante Ilippocr. Medicinae Ctdior. Lips. 1781, 4to., 
reprinted in Ackennann’s Opusc. ad His tor. Medic. 
Pcriincntia, Norimb. 1797, 8vo., and in Kiihn’s 
Opusc. Acad. Med. el Philol. Lips. 1827-8, 2 vols. 
8 vo.; Isensee, Cesch. der Mcdicin. [W. A. G.] 
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Although Alcmaeon is termed a pupil of Pytha¬ 
goras, there is great reason to doubt whether he 
was a Pythagorean at all; his name seems to have 
crept into the lists of supposititious Pythagoreans 
given us by later writers. (Brandis, Geschichle 
der Philosophic , vol. i. p. 507.) Aristotle ( Meta - 
phys. a. 5) mentions him as nearly contemporary 
with Pythagoras, but distinguishes between the 
orotx^a of opposites, under which the Pythago¬ 
reans included all things, and the double principle 
of Alcmaeon, according to Aristotle, less extended, 
although he does not explain the precise differ¬ 
ence. Other doctrines of Alcmaeon have been pre¬ 
served to us. He said that the. human soul was 
immortal and partook of the divine nature, because 
like the heavenly bodies it continued in itself a 
principle of motion. (Arist. de Anima y i. 2, p. 
405; Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 11.) The eclipse of 
the moon, which was also eternal, he supposed to 
arise from its shape, which he said was like a boat. 
All his doctrines which have come down to us, 
relate to physics or medicine; and seem to have 
arisen partly out of the speculations of the Ionian 
school, with which rather than the Pythagorean, 
Aristotle appears to connect Alcmaeon, partly from 
the traditionary lore of the earliest medical science. 
(Brandis, vol. i. p. 508.) [B. J.) 

ALCMAEO'NIDAE (AXKpaiwrldai), a noble 
family at Athens, members of which fill a snacc in 
Grecian history from 1100 to 400 b. c. The fol¬ 
lowing is a genealogical table of the family. 


1. Alcmaeon, founder of the family, 1100 u. c. 

2. (Mercies), 6th perpetual archon. 

3. (Alcmaeon), last perpetual archon. (u. c. 755—753.) 

4. Megacles, archon in b. c. 612. 

5. Alcmaeon, about 590 n. c. (See Alcmaeon.) 


6 . Megacles, the opponcntrAgariste, daughter of Cleisthcnes, 
of Peisistratus. | tyrant of Sicyon. 


10. Alcibiades. His pa¬ 
rentage is unknown, 
but he was said to be 
an Alcmaeonid on 
the father’s side. ( I)e- 
mosth.fwAfj'd. p. 561.) 


7. Cleisthenes, (the re¬ 
former. SccCleis- 
THKNES.) 


8 . Hippocrates. (Herod.vi.131; 9. Cocsyra, mar. 

Schol. Pmd. Pyth. vii. 17.) to Peisistratus. 


11. Megacles, victor 
in the Pythian 
games. (Pind. 

Pyth. vii. 15.) 


12. Megacles. 
(Herod, vi. 
131.) 


i 


71 _ 


13. Agariste.=y=Xanthippus. 
(Herod, vi. 

131; Plut 
Peric. 3.) 


14. Axioclius. 15.CIeinias-r-16.Deinomache-pHipponicus,17.Euryptolemu8. 18.Pericles, 19.Ariphron. 


Plat. Eu- commanded 
thyd. p. a trireme at 
265.) Artemisiura 
n.c. 480; fell 
at Coroneia 
b. c. 442. 
(Herod, viii. 
17; Plut. 
Ale. 1.) 


(Plut Ale. 

10 


J 

mill 


commanded (Plut dm. 4.) (the great 


a 


j 

b 


at Tanagra 
B. c. 246. 
(Thuc.iii.91.) 
He is thought 
by some to 
have been 
himself an 
Alcmaeonid. 

IHjpponicus. 


states¬ 
man. Pe¬ 
ricles.) 


(Plut. Ale. 
1; Plat. 
Prolog, p. 
320.) 
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a 

1 

6 

1 

c 

_ i 


d 

1 

e 

1 

i i. i . i i 

20. Alci-2].Celinias. 22. Alcibiades, 23.Cleinias. 24.Callias. 

IV 

_ 8 
1 

A 

=Cimon. 26. Paralus. 27.Xan- 

biades. 

(Xenoph. (the great 

(Plat. 

(The rich 

(Plut. 

(Plat.A/o- thippus. 

(Xcnoph. 

Conviv. general. 

Pro/ay. 

Calliab.) 

CimA.) 

non, 94; 

Ilcllen . i. 

iv. 12.) Alcibi¬ 

p. 320.) 


Protaq. p. 

2. §13.) 

ades.) 



315; Plut. 

Per. 37.) 



28. Alcibiades. 





(Alcibiades.) 






The Alcmaeonidae were a branch of the family 
of the Neleidab. The Neleidae were driven out 
of Pylus in Mcsscnia by the Dorians, about 1100 
h. c., and went to Athens, where Melanthus, the 
representative of the elder branch of the family be¬ 
came king, and Alemacon, the representative of the 
second branch, became a noble and the ancestor of the 
Alemaeonidae. Alcmaeon was the great-grandson 
of Nestor. (Pans. ii. 18. § 7.) Among the archons 
for life, the sixth is named Megaclcs, and the last 
Alcmaeon. But, as the archons for life appear 
to have been always taken from the family of Me- 
don, it is probable that these were only Alcmaeo- 
nid8 on the mother’s side. The first remarkable 
man among the Alcraaconid9 was the archon Mc- 
gaclcs, who brought upon the family the guilt of 
sacrilege by his treatment of the insurgents under 
Cylon. (u. c.612.) [Cimon Meuacles.] The ex¬ 
pulsion of the Alcmaconids was now loudly de¬ 
manded, and Solon, who probably saw in such an 
event an important step towards his intended re¬ 
forms, advised them to submit their cause to a 
tribunal of three hundred nobles. The result was 
that they were banished from Athens and retired 
to Pliocis, probably about 596 or 595 b. c. Their 
wealth having been augmented by the liberality of 
Croesus to Alcmaeon, the son of Megaclcs [Alo- 
maeon], and their influence increased by the mar¬ 
riage of Megaclcs, the son of Alcmaeon, to Agariste, 
the daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicvon, they 
took advantage of the divided state of Athens, and 
by joining the party of Lycurgus, they effected 
their return ; and shortly afterwards, by a similar 
union, they expelled Pcisistratus soon after he had 
seized the government.(B. c.559.) [Peisistratus.] 
This state of things did not last long; for, at the end 
of five years, Mcgaclesguve his daughter Cocsyra in 
marriage to Peisistratus, and assisted in his restora¬ 
tion to Athens. But a new quarrel immediately 
arose out of the conduct of Peisistratus towards his 
wife, and the Alcmaconids once more expelled him. 
During the following ten years, Peisistratus col¬ 
lected an army, with which he invaded Attica, 
and defeated the Alcmaconids, who were now once 
more driven into exile. They were, however, still 
formidable enemies. After the death of Hippar¬ 
chus, they took possession of Lipsydicum, a fort¬ 
ress on the frontier of Attica, and made an at¬ 
tempt to restore themselves, but were defeated by 
Ilippias. They had, however, a more important 
source of influence. In the year 548 B. c. the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi was burnt, and the 
Alcmaeonids having contracted with the Amphic- 
tyonic council to rebuild it, executed the work in 
a style of magnificence which much exceeded their 
engagement. They thus gained great popularity 
throughout Greece, while they contrived to bring 
the Peisistratids into odium by charging them with 
having caused the fire. The oracle, besides, fa¬ 


voured them thenceforth; and whenever it was 
consulted by a Spartan, on whatever matter, the 
answer always contained an exhortation to give 
Athens freedom ; and the result was that at length 
the Spartans expelled Hippias, and restored the 
Alcmaeonids. (b. c. 510.) The restored family 
found themselves in an isolated position, between 
the nobles, who appear to have been opposed to 
them, and the popular party which had been hi¬ 
therto attached to the Peisistratids. Cleisthenes, 
now the head of the Alcmaeonidae, joined the lat¬ 
ter party, and gave a new constitution to Athens. 
Further particulars respecting the family are 
given under the names of its members, (llerod. 
vi. 121-131 ; Pindar, Pyth. viL, and Bockh's notes; 
Clinton's Fasti, ii. p. 4, 299.) [P. S.] 

ALCMAN (’AA *ndv), csilled by the Attic and 
later Greek writers Alcmaeon (’AA Kfialuu), the 
chief lyric poet of Sparta, was by birth a Lydian 
of Sardis. His father’s name was Damas or Tita- 
ms. He was brought into Laconia as a slave, evi¬ 
dently when very young. His piaster, whoso 
name was Agcsidas, discovered his genius, and 
emancipated him ; and he then began to distinguish 
himself as a lyric poet. (Suidas, s. v.; Hcraclid. 
Pont. Polit. p. 206 ; Veil. Pat. i. 18; Aleman, fr. 
11, Wclckcr; Epigrams by Alexander Aetolus, 
Leonidas, and Antipater Thess., in Jacob's AntlioL 
Graec. i. p. 207, No. 3, p. 175, No. 80, ii. p. 110, 
No. 56; in the Anthol. Palat. vii. 709, 19, 18.) 
In the epigram last cited it is said, that the two 
continents strove for the honour of his birth ; and 
Suidas (/. c.) calls him a Laconian of Mcssoa, 
which may mean, however, that he was enrolled 
as a citizen of Messoa after his emancipation. The 
above statements seem to be more in accordance 
with the authorities than the opinion of Bode, that 
Aleman’s father was brought from Sardis to Sparta 
as a slave, and that Aleman himself was born at 
Messoa. It is not known to what extent he ob¬ 
tained the rights of citizenship. 

The time at which Aleman lived is rendered 
somewhat doubtful by the different statements of 
the Greek and Armenian copies of Eusebius, and 
of the chronographers who followed him. On the 
whole, however, the Greek copy of Eusebius ap¬ 
pears to be right in placing him at the second year 
of the twenty-seventh Olympiad, (n. c. 671.) He 
was contemporary with Ardys, king of Lydia, 
who reigned from 678 to 629, b. c., with Leschcs, 
the author of the w Little Iliad,” and with Ter- 
pander, during the later years of these two poets; 
lie was older than Stesichorus, and he is said to 
have been the teacher of Arion. From these cir¬ 
cumstances, and from the fact which we learn 
from himself (Fr. 29), that he lived to a great age, 
we may conclude, with Clinton, that he flourished 
from about 671 to about 631 b. c. (Clinton, Fast. 
i. pp. 189, 191, 365; Hermann, Antiq. Lacon. pp. 
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76, 77.) IIo is said to have died, like Sulla, of 
the morbus juulicularis. (Aristot. Hist. Ariim. v. 
31 or 25; Plut. Sulla, 36 ; Plin. H. N. xi. 33. 
§ 39.) 

The period during which most of Aleman’s 
poems were composed, was that which followed 
the conclusion of the second Messenian war. Dur¬ 
ing this period of quiet, the Spartans began to 
cherish that taste for the spiritual enjoyments of 
poetry, which, though felt by them long before, 
had never attained to a high state of cultivation, 
while their attention was absorbed in war. In 
this process of improvement Aleman was imme¬ 
diately preceded by Terpander, an Aeolian poet, 
who, before the year 676 b. a, had removed from 
Lesbos to the mainland of Greece, and had intro¬ 
duced the Aeolian lyric into the Peloponnesus. 
This new stylo of poetry was speedily adapted to 
the choral form in which the Doric poetry had hither¬ 
to been cast, and gradually supplanted that earlier 
style which was nearer to the epic. In the 33rd 
>r 34th Olympiad, Terpander made his great im- 
Drovcments in music. [Terpander.] Hence 
irose the peculiar character of the poetry of his 
younger contemporary, Aleman, which presented 
ho choral lyric in the highest excellence which 
he music of Terpander enabled it to reach. But 
Vlcman had also an intimate acquaintance with 
he Phrygian and Lydian styles of music, and he 
vas himself the inventor of new forms of rhythm, 
ome of which bore his name. 

A large portion of Aleman’s poetry was erotic, 
n fact, lie is said by some ancient writers to have 
een the inventor of erotic poetry. (Athen. xiii. 
. 600 ; Suidas, s. v.) From his poems of this 
lass, which are marked by a freedom bordering on 
centiousncss, ho obtained the emthets of “sweet” 
nd 44 pleasant” (y\ vkvs, x a P l ^ s )- Among theso 
oems were many hymeneal pieces. But the Par- 
ic.nia, which form a branch of Aleman's poems, 
lust not be confounded with the erotic. They 
•ere so called because they were composed for the 
urpose of being sung by choruses of virgins, and 
ot on account of their subjects, which were very 
arious, sometimes indeed erotic, but often reli- 
ious. Aleman’s other poems embrace hymns to 
lc gods. Paeans, Prosodia, song9 adapted for diffe- 
mt religious festivals, and short ethical or philo- 
>phical pieces. It is disputed whether he wrote 
iy of those Anapaestic war-songs, or marches, 
hich were called t^ar-iipia ; but it seems very 
ilikely that he should have neglected a kind of 
imposition which had been rendered so popular 
{ Tyrtaeus. 

His metres are very various. He is said by 
lidas to have been the first poet who composed 
iy verses but dactylic hexameters. This state- 
ent is incorrect; but Suidas seems to refer to the 
orter dactylic lines into which Aleman broke up 
e Homeric hexameter. In this practice, how- 
er, he had been preceded by Archilochus, from 
hom he borrowed several others of his peculiar 
;tres: others he invented himself. Among his 
itres we find various forms of the dactylic, ana- 
estic, trochaic, and iambic, as well as lines com- 
sed of different metres, for example, iambic and 
apaestic. The Crctic hexameter was named 
cmanic, from his being its inventor. The poems 
Aleman were chiefly in strophes, composed of 
es sometimes of the same metre throughout the 
ophe, sometimes of different metres. From their 
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choral character we might conclude that they some¬ 
times bad an antistrophic form, and this seems to 
be confirmed by the statement of Hcphacstion 
(p. 134, Gaisf), that he composed odes of fourteen 
strophes, in which there was a change of metre 
after the seventh strophe. There is no trace of an 
epode following the strophe and antistrophe, in his 
poems. 

The dialect of Aleman was the Spartan Doric, 
with an intermixture of the Aeolic. The popular 
idioms of Laconia appear most frequently in his 
more familiar poems. 

The Alexandrian grammarians placed Aleman 
at the head of their canon of the nine lyric poets. 
Among the proofs of his popularity may bo men¬ 
tioned the tradition, that his songs were sung, 
with those of Terpander, at the first performance 
of the gymnopaedia at Sparta (b. c. 665, Aelinn, 
V. II. xii. 50), and the ascertained fact, that they 
were frequently afterwards used at that festival. 
(Athen. xv. p. 678.) The few fragments which 
remain scarcely allow us to judge how far he de¬ 
served his reputation ; but some of them display a 
true poetical spirit 

Aleman’s poems comprised six books, the ex¬ 
tant fragments of which are included in the col¬ 
lections of Ncander, II. Stephens, and Fulvius 
Ursinus. The latest and best edition is that of 
Wclcker, Giessen, 1815. [P. S.) 

ALCMK'NE (’AA/cjxtji'tj), a daughter of Eloc- 
tryon, king of Mcssene, by Annxo, the daughter 
of Alcaeus. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 5.) According to 
other accounts her mother was called Lysidicc 
(Schol. ad Pind. Ol. vii. 49; Plut Tics. 7), or 
Eurydice. (Diod. iv. 9.) The poet Asms repre¬ 
sented Alcmeno as a daughter of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle. (Paus. v. 17. § 4.) Apollodorus men¬ 
tions ten brothers of Alcmenc, who, with the ex¬ 
ception of one, Licymnius, fell in a contest with 
the sons of Ptcrelaus, who had carried off’ the cattle 
of Electryon. Electryon, on setting out to avenge 
the death of his sons, left his kingdom and his 
daughter Alcmcne to Amphitryon, who, unin¬ 
tentionally, killed Electryon. Sthcnelus there¬ 
upon expelled Amphitryon, who, together with 
Alcmenc and Licymnius, went to Thebes. Alc- 
mcnc declared that she would marry him who 
should avenge the death of her brothers. Amphi¬ 
tryon undertook the task, and invited Croon of 
Thebes to assist him. During his absence, Zeus, 
in the disguise of Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, 
and, pretending to be her husband, related to her 
in what way lie had avenged the death of her 
brothers. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 6 — 8; Ov. Amor. i. 
13. 45; Diod. iv. 9; Hygin. Fab. 29; Lucian, 
Dialog. Dcor. 10.) When Amphitryon himself 
returned on the next day and wanted to give an 
account of his achievements, she was surprised at 
the repetition, but Teircsias solved the mystery. 
Alcmene became the mother of Heracles by Zeus, 
and of Iphicles by Amphitryon. Hera, jealous 
of Alcmene, delayed the birth of Heracles for 
seven days, that Eurystheus might be born first, 
and thus be entitled to greater rights, according to 
a vow of Zeus himself. (Hom. IL xix. 95, &c. ; 
Ov. Met. ix. 273, &c.; Diod. 1. c.) After the 
death of Amphitryon, Alcmenc married Rhadaman- 
thys, a son of Zeus, at Ocaleia in Bocotia. (Apollod. 
ii. 4. § 11.) After Heracles was raised to the 
rank of a god, Alcmene and his sons, in dread of 
Eurystheus, fled to Trachis, and thence to Athens, 
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and when Hyllus had cut off the head of Eurys- 
theus, Alcmenc satisfied her revenge by picking 
the eyes out of the head. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 1.) 
The accounts of her death are very discrepant. 
According to Pausanias (i. 41. § 1), she died in 
Megaris, on her way from Argos to Thebes, and 
as the sons of Ilcracles disagreed as to whether 
she was to be carried to Argos or to Thebes, she 
was buried in the place where she had died, at the 
command of an oracle. According to Plutarch, 

( De Gen. Socr. p. 578,) her tomb and that of llhada- 
manthys were at Idaliartus in Boeotia, and hers 
was opened by Agesilaus, for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing her remains to Sparta. According to Phere- 
cydcs (Cap. Anton. Lib . 33), she lived with her 
sons, after the death of Eurysthcus, at Thebes, 
and died there at an advanced age. When the 
sons of Heracles wished to bury her, Zeus sent 
Hermes to take her body away, and to carry it to 
the islands of the blessed, and give her in marriage 
there to Rhadanmnthys. Hermes accordingly took 
her out of her coffin, and put into it a stone so 
heavy that the Ileraclids could not move it from 
the spot. When, on opening the coffin, they found 
the stone, they erected it in a grove near Thebes, 
which in later times contained the sanctuary of 
Alcmcnc. (Paus. ix. 16. § 4.) At Athens, too, 
she wns worshipped ns a heroine, and an altar was 
erected to her in the temple of Heracles. ( Cynosarges , 
Paus. i. 19. § 3.) She wns represented on the chest 
of Cypsclufl (Pnus. v. 18. § 1), and epic as well as 
tragic poets made frequent use of her story, though 
no poem of the kind is now extant. (Hes.&ti/. Here. 
iirit; Paus. v. 17. § 4, 18. § 1.) [L. S.] 

ALCON or A LOO (' AAxwi/). 1. A son of Hip- 
ocoon, and one of the Calydonian hunters, was 
illcd, together with his father and brothers, by 
Heracles, and had a hcroum at Sparta. (Apollod. 

iii. 10. § 5 ; llygin. Fab. 173; Paus. iii. 14. § 7, 
15. §3.) 

2. A son of Erechtheus, king of Athens, and 
father of Phalerus the Argonaut. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 97 ; Hygin. Fab. 14.) Valerius Flaccus (i. 399, 
&c.) represents him ns such a skilful archer, that 
once, when a serpent had entwined his son, he 
shot the serpent without hurting his child. Virgil 
(Edog. v. 11) mentions an Alcon, whom Scrvius 
calls a Cretan, and of whom he relates almost the 
same story as that which Valerius Flaccus ascribes 
to Alcon, the son of Erechtheus. 

Two other personages of the same name occur in 
Cicero (de Nat. Dcor. iii. 21), and in Hyginus. 
(FaJ>. 173.) [L. S.] 

ALCON, a surgeon (vulnerum mcdicus) at Rome 
in the reign of Claudius, a. t>. 41-54, who is said 
by Pliny (//. N. xxix. 8) to have been banished 
to Gaul, and to have been fined ten million of 
sesterces : II. S. ecu ties cent. mill, (about 78,125/.). 
After his return from banishment, he is said to 
have gained by his practice an equal sum within a 
few years, which, however, seems so enormous 
(compare Ai.bucius and Akruntius), that there 
must probably be some mistake in the text. A 
surgeon of the same name, who is mentioned by 
Martial ( Epigr. xi. 84) as a contemporary, may 
possibly be the same person. [W. A. G.] 

ALCON, a statuary mentioned by Pliny. (II.N. 
xxxiv. 14. s. 40.) He was the author of a statue 
of Hercules at Thebes, made of iron, as symbolical 
of the god's endurance of labour. [C. P. M.] 

ALCY'ONE or HALCY'ONE (’A Kkv6w). 
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1. A Pleiad, a daughter of Atlas and Pleionc, by 
whom Poseidon begot Acthusa, Hyrieus and Hy- 
perenor.. (Apollod. iii 10. § I ; Hygin. Praef. 
Fab. p. 11, ed. Stavercn; Ov. Ileroul. xix. 133.; 
To these children Pausanias (ii. 30. § 7) adds two 
others, Hyperes and Anthas. 

2. A daughter of Aeolus and Enaretc or Aegiale. 
She was married to Ccyx, and lived so happy with 
him, that they were presumptuous enough to call 
each other Zeus and Hera, for which Zeus meta¬ 
morphosed them into birds, a\Kvdv and Krjy|. 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 3, Ac.; Hygin. Fab. 65.) Hyginus 
relates that Ceyx perished in a shipwreck, that 
Alcyone for grief threw herself into the sea, and 
that the gods, out of compassion, changed the two 
into birds. It was fabled, that during the seven 
days before, and ns many after, the shortest day ol 
the year, while the bird aAnvuv was breeding, 
there always prevailed calms at sea. An embel¬ 
lished form of the 6ame story is given by Ovid. 
(Aid. xi. 410, Ac.; comp. Virg. Georg, i. 399.) 

3. A surname of Cleopatra, the wife of Melea¬ 

ger, who died with grief at her husband being 
killed by Apollo. (Horn. II. ix. 562; Eustath 
ad Horn. p. 776; Hvgin. Fab. 174.) [L. S.] 

ALCY'ONKUS (’AAkuoi'^s). 1. A giant, wh< 

kept possession of the Isthmus of Corinth at tin 
time when Heracles drove away the oxen o 
Geryon. The giant attacked him, crushed twelvi 
waggons and twenty-four of the men of Horacle 
with a huge block of stone. Ilcraclcs himsel 
warded off the 6tone with his club and slew Alcy 
oncus. The block, with which the giant luui at 
tempted the life of Heracles, was shewn on th 
Isthmus down to a very late period. (Pind. Nan, 
iv. 44, with the Schol.) In another passage (ltd/. 
vi. 45, &c.) Pindar calls Alcyoneus a Thracia 
shepherd, and places the struggle with him in th 
Phlcgraean plains. 

2. One of the giants. [Gigantks.] [L. S.] 

ALCYO'NIDKS (’AAxuoWScy), the daughtci 
of the giant Alcyoneus (2). After their father 
death, they threw themselves into the sea, an 
were changed into ice-birds. Their names ni 
Phthonia, Anthe, Methone, Alcippc, Pollcnt 
Drimo, and Astcria. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 776 
Suidas, s. v. *A\Kvov'ibct.) [L. S.] 

A'LEA (’AAfa), a surname of Athena, und< 
which she was worshipped at Alea, Mantinci. 
and Tegea. (Paus. viii. 23. § 1, 9. § 3, ii. 17. § 7 
The temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, which wj 
the oldest, was said to have been built by Aleu 
the son of Apheidns, from whom the goddess pr 
bably derived this surname. (Paus. viii. 4. § 5 
This temple was burnt down in u. c. 394, nr 
a new one built by Scopas, which in size ar 
splendour surpassed all other temples in Pclopo 
nesus, and was surrounded by a triple row 
columns of different orders. The statue of tl 
goddess, which was made by Endoeus all of ivor 
was subsequently carried to Rome by Augustus 
adorn the Forum Augusti. (Paus. viii. 45. § 4, < 

§ 1 and 2, 47. § 1.) The temple of Athena A1 
at Tegea was an ancient and revered asylum, ui 
the names of many persons are recorded who sav 
themselves by seeking refuge in it. (Paus. iii. 

§ 6, ii. 17. § 7, iii. 7. § 8.) The priestess 
Athena Alea at Tegea was always a maiden, w 
held her office only until she reached the age 
puberty. (Paus. viii. 47. § 2.) Respecting t 
architecture and the sculptures of this temple, s 
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Vleyer, Cesch. der bildend. Kunste , ii. p. 99, &c. 
)n the road from Sparta to Therapne there was 
ikcwise a statue of Athena Alea. (Paus. iii. 19. 

5 7.) [L- S.] 

ALEBION. [Albion*.] 

ALECTO. [Furlab.] 

A LECTOR ('AAc/ctw p). 1. The father of 
Lc'itus, tlie Argonaut. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16.) Ho¬ 
lier (//. xvii. 60*2) calls him Alectryon. 

2. A son of Anaxagoras and father of Ipliis, 
dug of Argos. He was consulted by Polyneiccs 
is to the manner in which Amphiaraus might be 
rompclled to take part in the expedition against 
Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 2; Paus. ii. 18. § 4.) 
Two others of the same name are mentioned in 
Tomer. (Od. iv. 10; Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 303 
md 1598.) [L. S.] 

ALE'MON, ALEMO'NIDES. [Myscelus.] 
ALE'TES (’AAtjttjs), a son of Hippotes and a 
lesccndant of Heracles in the fifth degree. He is 
aid to have taken possession of Corinth, and to 
lave expelled the Sisyphids, thirty years after the 
irst invasion of Peloponnesus by the Heraclids. 
I is family, sometimes called the Aletidae, main- 
ained themselves at Corinth down to the time of 
Jacchis. (Pans. ii. 4. § 3, v. 18. § 2; Strab. viii. 
>.389; Cullim. Frvym. 103; Pind. Ol. xiii. 17.) 
I'clleius Paterculus (i. 3) calls him a descendant 
f IIoracles in the sixth degree. He received an 
raele, promising him the sovereignty of Athens, if 
tiring the war, which was then going on, its king 
hould remain uninjured. Tins oracle became 
nown at Athens, and Codrus sacrificed himself 
>r his country. (Conon, NarruL 26.) [Codrus.] 
Other persons of this name are mentioned in 
Vpollod. iii. 10. § 6; Hvgin. Fab. 122, and in 
'irg. Acn. i. 121, ix. 462. [L. S.] 

ALEUAS and* ALEU'ADAE ('AActfar and 
\Aeud8ai). Alenas is tlie ancestorial hero of the 
Tiessalian, or, more particularly, of the Larissacan 
unily of the Aleuadac. (Pind. Pyth. x. 8, with 
Schol.) The Aleundae were the noblest and 
lost powerful among all the families of Thessaly, 
/hence Herodotus (vii. 6) calls its members 0aoi- 
«s. (Comp. Died. xv. 61, xvi. 14.) The first 
rieuus, who bore the surname of TIu/J£os, that is, 
ic red-haired, is called king (here synonymous 
'ith Tagus, see Did. of Ant. p. 932) of Thessaly, 
nd a descendant of Heracles through Thcssalus, 
ue of the many sons of Heracles. (Suidas, s. v. 
WfuaSai; Ulpian, ad Dern. Olynth. i.; Schol. 
d Apollon. Ithod. iii. 1090 ; Vellei. i. 3.) Plutarch 
IcAm. Frat. in lin.) states, that he was hated by 
is father on account of his haughty and savage 
laraeter; but his uncle nevertheless contrived to 
et him elected king and sanctioned by the god of 
>cJphi. His reign was more glorious than that of 
ny of his ancestors, and the nation rose in power 
nd importance. This Aleuas, who belongs to the 
lythical period of Greek history, is in all proba- 
ility the same as tlie one who, according to llege- 
,ion (up. Act. Anim. viii. 11), was beloved by a 
ragon. According to Aristotle (up. Ilurpocrat. 
v. T erpapxl'i) the division of Thessaly into four 
irts, of which traces remained down to the latest 
mes, took place in the reign of tlie first Aleuas. 
uttmann places this hero in the period between 
-.e so-called return of the Heraclids and the age of 
eisistratus. But even earlier than the time of 
eisistratus the family of tlie Alcuadae appeal's to 
tve become divided into two branches, the Aleu- 
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adae and the Scopadae, called after Scopas, proba¬ 
bly a son of Aleuas. (Ov. Ibu\ 512.) The Sco¬ 
padae inhabited Crannon and perhaps Pharsalus 
also, while the main branch, the Alcuadae, remain¬ 
ed at Larissa. The influence of the families, how¬ 
ever, was not confined to these towns, but extended 
more or less over the greater part of Thessaly. 
They formed in reality a powerful aristocratic 
party (/JcunAels) in opposition to tlie great body of 

the Thessalians. (Herod, vii. 172.) 

The earliest historical person, who probably be¬ 
longs to the Aleuadae, is Eurylochus, who tenni- 
nated the war of Cirrha about b.c. 590. (Strab. ix. 
p. 418.) [Eurylochus.] In tlie time of the post 
Simonides we find a second Aleuas, who was a 
friend of the poet. He is called a son of Echecra- 
tides and Svri9 (Schol. ad Theocnt. xvi. 34); but 
besides the suggestion of Ovid (75w, 225), that he 
had a tragic end, nothing is known about him. 
At the time when Xerxes invaded Greece, three 
sons of this Aleuas, Thorax, Eurypylus, and Thra- 
sydneus, came to him as ambassadors, to request 
him to go on with the war, and to promise him 
their assistance. (Herod, vii. 6.) [Thorax.] 
When, after the Persian war, Leotychidcs was 
sent to Thessaly to chastise those who had acted 
ns traitors to their country, lie allowed himself to 
be bribed by the Aleuadac, although he might 
have subdued all Thessaly. (Herod, vi. 72; Paus. 
iii. 7. § 8.) This fact shews that the power of the 
Aleuadac was then still as great ns before. About 
the year b. c. 460, we find an Aleuad Orestes, son 
of Echecratidcs, who came to Athens ns a fugitive, 
and persuaded the Athenians to exert themselves 
for his restoration. (Thuc. i. 111.) He had 
been expelled either by the Thcswilians or inoro 
probably by a faction of his own family, who 
wished to exclude him from the dignity of (ia(Ti\tvs 
(i.c. probably Tagus), for such feuds among the 
Aleuadac themselves are frequently mentioned. 
(Xcn. Anab. i. 1. § 10.) 

After the end of the Peloponnesian war, another 
Thessalian family, the dynasts of Phcme, gradually 
rose to power and influence, and gave a great shock 
to the power of the Aleuadae. As early ns B.c. 
375, Jason of Phcrae, after various struggles, suc¬ 
ceeded ill raising himself to the dignity of Tagus. 
(Xen. Hcllcn. ii. 3. § 4; Diod. xiv. 82, xv. 60.) 
When the dynasts of Pherac became tyrannical, 
some of the Larissacan Alcuadae conspired to put 
an end to their rule, and for this purpose they invited 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, the son of Amyntus. 
(Diod. xv. 61.) Alexander took Uarissa and 
('nuinon, but kept them to himself. Afterwards, 
Pelopidns restored the original state of things in 
Thessaly; but the dynasts of Pherac soon reco¬ 
vered their power, and the Aleuadae again solicited 
the assistance of Macedonia against them. Philip 
willingly complied with the request, broke the 
power of the tyrants of Pherac, restored the towns 
to an appearance of freedom, and made the Aleua¬ 
dae his faithful friends and allies. (Diod. xvi. 14.) 
In what manner Philip used them for his purposes, 
and how little lie spared them when it was lu3 
interest to do so, is sufficiently attested. (Deni. 
dc Cor. p. 241 ; Polyaon. iv. 2. § 11; Ulpian, l.c.) 
Among the tetrarchs whom he entrusted with the 
administration of Thessaly, there is one Thrasy-i 
dacus (Theopomp. ap.Athen. vi. p. 249), who un¬ 
doubtedly belonged to the Aleuadae, just as the 
Thessalian Mcdius, who is mentioned as one of 
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the companions of Alexander the Great (Plut De 
Tranquil. 13; comp. Strab. xi. p. 530.) The fa¬ 
mily now sank into insignificance, and the last 
certain trace of an Aleuad is Thorax, a friend of 
Antigonus. (Plut. Demelr. 29.) Whether the 
sculptors Aleuas, mentioned by Pliny (//. A r . xxxiv. i 
8 ), and Scopas of Paros, were in any way con- 1 


nected with the Aleuadae, cannot be ascertained. 
See Boeckh’s Commentary on Pind. Pyth . x.; 
Schneider, on Aristot. PoliL y. 5, 9; but more parti¬ 
cularly Buttraann, Von dem Gesclilechl der Aleuaden , 
in his Mythol. ii. p. 24G, &<^, who has made out the 
following genealogical table of the Aleuadae. 


Aleuas Tlvfifros, 

King, or Tagus, of Thessaly. 


Mother Archcdice. 


01. 40. Echccratides. 
m 45. 


„ 50. 

„ ss. 

» 70. 


Eurylochus. 


■ 

Scopas I. 
Croon. Diactorides. 


Echccratides. 

wife Dyseris. 

Antiochus, Tagus. 


Sinuis. 


Aleuas II. 


Scopas II. 


Thorax, Eurypylus, Thrasydacus. 




80. Orestes. 
85. 

90. 

95. 


Med i us. 


Eurylochus. 


Aristippus. 


Scopas III., Tagus. 


„ 100 . 
„ 105. 
„ no. 
„ US. 


Mcdius. 


Hellanocratcs. 

Eurylochus. Eudicus. Siraus. Thrasydacus. 


[L. S.] 


ALEUAS, an artist who was famous for his 
statues of philosophers. (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 
19,26.) [C. P. M.] 

A'LEUS (’AAc 6s) t a son of Apheidas, and 
grandson of Areas. He was king of Tegea in 
Arcadia, and married to Neacra, and is said to 
have founded the town of Alea and the first tem¬ 
ple of Athena Alea at Tegea. (Paus. viii. 23. § 1, 
4. g 3, &c.; Apollod. iii. 9. § 1.) [Alea.] [L. S.j 
ALEXA'MENUS (’AA«£a/tti/4s), was general 
of the Aetolians, n. c. 196 (Polyb. xviii. 26), and 
was sent by the Aetolians, in b. c. 192, to obtain 
possession of iAiccdnemon. He succeeded in his 
object, and killed Nnbis, the tyrant of Lacedae¬ 
mon ; but the Lacedaemonians rising against him 
shortly after, he and most of his troops were killed. 
(Liv. xxxv. 34—36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS fAAe^s^s), of Teos, 

was, according to Aristotle, in his work upon 
poets (Trepl nonjrtvi'), the first person who wrote 
dialogues in the Socratic style before the time of 
Plato. (Athcn. xi. p. 505,b. c.; Diog. LaerL iii. 48.) 
ALEXANDER. [Paris.] 

ALEXANDER (’AA^ai/Spoy), the defender of 
men, a surname of Hera under which she was 
worshipped at Sicyon. A temple had been built 
there to Hera Alexandros by Adrastus after his 
flight from Argos. (Schol. ad Pind. Nem. ix. 30 ; 
comp. Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER (’AA^arSpos), a man whom 

Mithridates is charged by Sulla with having sent 
to assassinate Nicomedcs. (Appian, De Hell. Mithr. 
57.) He seems to be the same person as Alexan¬ 
der the Paphlagonian, who is afterwards (76, &c.) 
mentioned ns one of the generals of Mithridates, 
and was made prisoner by Lucullus, who kept him 
to adorn his triumph at Rome. [L. S.] 


ALEXANDER (WA^aFSpos), a saint an. 
martyr, whose memory is celebrated by the Romis 
church, together with the other martyrs of Lyon 
and Vienne, on the second of June. He was 
native of Phrygia, and a physician by profesfeioi 
and was put to death, A. D. 177, during the perse 
cution that raged against the churches of Lyon 
and Vienne under the emperor Marcus Aurcliiu 
(. Epist. Ecclcs. Lay dun. et Vienn. npud Euscb. Hi' 
Ecd. v. 1. p. 163.) He was condemned, together wit 
another Christian, to be devoured by wild bcasl 
in the amphitheatre, and died (as the historin 
expresses it) “neither uttering a groan nor a sy 
lablc, but conversing in his heart with God. 
(Bzovius, Nomc-ncfalor Sanctoi'um Pro/essiono M 
dicorum ; Martyrol. Roman, cd. Baron.; Acta San 
torum, June 2.) [W. A. G.] 

ALEXANDER, an Acarnanian, who ha 
once been a friend of Philip 111. of Macedoni 
but forsook him, and insinuated himself so mu< 
into the favour of Antiochus the Great, that 1 
was admitted to his most secret deliberations. 11 
advised the king to invade Greece, holding out 1 
him the most brilliant prospects of victory over tl 
Romans, b. c. 192. (Liv. xxxv. 18.) Antiochi 
followed his advice. In the battle of Cynosccplmln 
in which Antiochus was defeated by the Roman 
Alexander was covered with wounds, and in th 
state he carried the news of the defeat to his kin. 
who was staying at Thronium, on the Maliac gu 
When the king, on his retreat from Greece, hi 
reached Cenacum in Euboea, Alexander died ai 
was buried there, b. c. 191. (xxxvl 20.) [L. S 

ALEXANDER of AEGAE (’AA^a^pos A 

7 a?oy), a peripatetic philosopher, w-ho flourished 
Rome in the first century, and a disciple of tl 
celebrated mathematician Sosigenes, whose cnlcul 
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tions were used by Julius Caesar for his correction 
of the year. He was tutor to the emperor Nero. 
(Suidas, s. v. 'AK^avopns Aiycuos ; Suet. Tib. 57.) 
Two treatises on the writings of Aristotle are attri¬ 
buted to him by some, but are assigned by others 
to Alexander Aphrodisiensis. I. On the Meteoro¬ 
logy of Aristotle, edited in Greek by F. Asulanus, 
Vcn. 1527, in Latin by Alex. Piccolomini, 1540, 
fol. 11. A commentary on the Metaphysics. The 
Greek has never been published, but there is a 
Latin version by Sepulveda, Rom. 1527. [B. J.] 

ALEXANDER AEGUS. [Alexander IV., 
King of Macedonia.] 

ALEXANDER (’AA 4^avBpos) t a son of Abmb- 
tus, was one of the commanders of the Macedo¬ 
nian in the army of Antigonus Doson 

during the battle of Sellnsia against Cleomenes III. 
of Sparta, in u. c. 222. (Polyb. ii. 66.) [L. S.] 
ALEXANDER AEMILIANUS. [Aemili- 
anus, No. 3.] 

ALEXANDER (’AA€^ai/5pos), son of Akro- 
rus, a native of the Macedonian district called 
Lyncestis, whence he is usually called Alexander 
Lyncestcs. Justin (xi. 1) makes the singular 
mistake of calling him a brother of Lynccstaa, 
while in other passages (xi. 7, xii. 14) he uses the 
correct expression. He wna a contemporary of 
Philip of Macedonia and Alexander the Great. 
He had two brothers, Hcromencs and Arrlmbacus ; 
ill three were known to have been accomplices in 
;hc murder of Philip, in a. c. 336. Alexander 
;ho Great on his accession put to death all those 
.vho had taken part in the murder, and Alexander 
;ho Lynccstian was the only one that was par- 
loned, because he was tho first who did homage to 
\lcxnndcr tho Great as his king. (Arrian, Anab. 
. 25; Curtius, vii. 1 ; Justin, xi. 2.) But king 
Vlcxander not only pardoned him, but even made 
liin his friend and raised him to high honours. 
Ie was fust entrusted with the command of an 
.rmy in Thrace, and afterwards received the com- 
iinnd of the Thessalian horse. In this capacity 
e accompanied Alexander on his eastern ex- 
edition. In B. c. 334, when Alexander was 
tnying at Phaselis, he was informed, that the 
lynccslian was carrying on a secret correspondence 
/ith king Darius, and that a large sura of money 
\os promised, for which he was to murder his 
jveroign. The bearer of the letters from Darius 
'as taken by Pannenion and brought before Alex- 
ndcr, and the treachery was manifest. Yet 
.lexandcr, dreading to create any hostile feeling 
i Antipnter, the regent of Macedonia, whose 
nigh ter was married to the Lynccstian, thought 
advisable not to put him to death, and had him 
erely deposed from his office and kept in cus- 
dy. In this manner he was dragged about for 
.ree years with the army in Asia, until in b. c. 
10, when, Philotas having been put to death for 
similar crime, the Macedonians demanded that 
lexandcr the Lynccstian should likewise be tried 
id punished according to his desert. King Alcx- 
der gave way, and as the traitor was unable to 
eulpate himself, he was put to death at Proph- 
asia, in the country of the Drangae. (Curtius, 
and viii. 1; Justin, xii. 14 ; Diod. xvii. 32, 80.) 
ie object of this traitor was probably, with the 
1 of Persia, to gain possession of the throne of 
acedonia, which previous to the reign of Amyn- 
i II. had for a time belonged to his family. [L.S.] 
ALEXANDER (’AA 4$ap6pos\ an Aetoj.ian, 
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who, in conjunction with Dorymachus, put himself 
in possession of the town of Aegeira in Achaia, 
during the Social war, in b. c. 220. But the con¬ 
duct of Alexander and his associates was so inso¬ 
lent and rapacious, that the inhabitants of the 
town rose to expel the small band of the Actolians. 
In the ensuing contest Alexander was killed while 
fighting. (Polyb. iv. 57, 58.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER AETO'LUS (’AA 4^aubpos 6 
ArroAoy), a Greek poet and grammarian, who lived 
in the reign of Ptolcmaeus Philadclphus. He was 
the son of Satyrus and Stratocleia, and a native of 
Plcuron in Aetolia, but spent the greater part of 
his life at Alexandria, where he was reckoned one 
of the seven tragic poets who constituted the tragic 
pleiad. (Suid. s. v.; Eudoc. p. 62; Paus. ii. 22. § 7; 
Schol. ad Horn. II. xvi. 233.) He had an office 
in the library at Alexandria, and was commis¬ 
sioned by the king to make a collection of all the 
tragedies and satyric dramas that were extant. 
He spent some time, together with Antagoras and 
Aratus, at the court of Antigonus Gonatas. (Ara¬ 
ms, Phaenomena et Dioscm. ii. pp. 431, 443, &c. 
446, ed. Buhle.) Notwithstanding the distinction 
he enjoyed as a tragic poet, he appears to have had 
greater merit as a writer of epic poems, elegies, 
epigrams, and cynaedi. Among his epic poems, 
we possess the titles and some fragments of three 
pieces: the Fisherman (dAiet/s, Athcn. vii. p. 296), 
Kirka or Krika (Athcn. vii. p. 283), which, how¬ 
ever, is designated by Athcnacus ns doubtful, and 
Helena. (Bekkcr, Anted. p. 96.) Of his elegies, 
some beautiful fragments arc still extant. (Atlien. 
iv. p. 170, xi. p. 496, xv. p. 899 ; Strab. xii. p. 556, 
xiv. p. 681; Parthen. Erot. 4 ; Tzetz. ad. Lycophr. 
266; Schol. and Eustath. ad II. iii. 314.) His 

Cynaedi, or ’luviKci iroiT^ara, arc mentioned by 
Strabo (xiv. p. 648) and Athcnacus. (xiv. p. 620.) 
Some anapaestic verses in praise of Euripides are 
preserved in Gollius. (xv. 20.) 

All the fragments of Alexander Aetolus arc col¬ 
lected in “Alexandri Aetoli frngmenta coll, ct ill. 
A. Capcllmann,” Bonn, 1829, 8vo.; comp. Welc- 
kcr, Die Griech. Tragodicn, p. 1263, &c.; Duntzer, 
Die Fragm. dcr Episch. Pocsio dcr Gricehen , von 
Alcan rid. dem Grosser i, S[r. p. 7, &c. [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER (’AA Itavtpos ), (ST.,) of Alex¬ 
andria, succeeded as patriarch of that city St. 
Achillas, (as his predecessor, St. Peter, had pre¬ 
dicted, Martyr. S. Pclri, ap. Surium,vol. vi. p. 577,) 
A. d. 312. He, “ the noble Champion of Apostolic 
Doctrine,” (Thcodt. Hist. Eccl. i. 2,) first laid bar© 
the irreligion of Arms, and condemned him in his 
dispute with Alexander Baucalis. St. Alexander 
was at the Oecumenical Council of Nicaca, A. n. 
325, with his deacon, St. Athanasius, and, scarcely 
five months after, died, April 17th, a. d. 326. 
St. Epiphanius (adv. //acres. 69. § 4) says he wrote 
some seventy circular epistles against Anus, and 
Socrates (H. E. i. 6), and Sozomen (II. E. i. 1), 
that he collected them into one volume. Two 
epistles remain ; 1. to Alexander, bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, written after the Council at Alexan¬ 
dria which condemned Anus, and before the other 
circular letters to the various bishops. (See Theodt. 
II. E. i. 4; Galland. BibL Pair. vol. iv. p. 441.) 
2. The Encyclic letter announcing Arras's depo¬ 
sition (Socr. H. E. i. 6, and Galland. l.c. p. 451), 
with the subscriptions from Gelasius Cyziccn. 
(Hist. Con. Nicaen. ii. 3, ap. Mans. Concilia, vol. ii. 
p. 801.) There remains, too, The Deposition of 
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Arm' and his, i. e. an Address to the Priests and served of several others, whose titles may be seen 
Deacons, desiring their concurrence therein (ap. in the Bibliotheca of Casiri. (Vol. i. p. 243.) 

S. Athanas. vol. i. Ps. 1. p. 396, Paris, 1698 ; see If we view him as a philosopher, his merit can- 
Galland. l.c. p. 455). Two fragments more, apud not be rated highly. His excellencies and defects 
Galland. (/. c. p. 456.) St. Athanasius also gives are all on the model of his great master; there is 
the second epistle. (/. c. p. 397.) [A. J. C.] the same perspicuity and power of analysis, united 

ALEXANDER (*AA^ai/5pos), commander of with almost more than Aristotelian plainness of 
the horse in the army of Antigonus Doso.v dur- style; everywhere “a flat surface," with nothing 
ing the war against Cleomencs III. of Sparta, to interrupt or strike the attention. In a mind so 
(Polyb. ii. 66.) He fought against Philopoemen, thoroughly imbued with Aristotle, it cannot be ex- 
then a young man, whose prudence and valour pected there should be much place for original 
forced him to a disadvantageous engagement at thought. Ills only endeavour is to adapt the 
Sellasia. (ii. 68.) This Alexander is probably the works of his master to the spirit and language of 
same person as the one whom Antigonus, as the his own age; but in doing so he is constantly re¬ 
guardian of Philip, had appointed commander of called to the earlier philosophy, and attacks by- 
Philip's body-guard, and who was calumniated by gone opinions, as though they kind the same living 
Apelles, (iv. 87.) Subsequently he was sent by power as when tho writings of Aristotle were di- 
Philip as ambassador to Thebes, to persecute Me- rected against them. (Ritter, Geschiclite dcr Philo - 

E leas. (v. 28.) Polybius states, that at all times sophur, vol. iv. p. 255.) 

manifested a most extraordinary attachment to The Platonists and earlier Stoics are his chief 
his king. (vii. 12.) [L. S.] opponents, for he regarded the Epicureans as too 

ALEXANDER (’AA etavtipos), of Antiociiia, sensual and unphilosophical to be worth a serious 
a friend of M. Antonius, who being acquainted answer. Against the notion of the first, that the 
with the Syriac language, acted twice as interpreter world, although created, might yet by the will of 
between Antonius and one Mithridatcs, who be- God be made imperishable, he urged that God could 
trnyed to him tho plans of the Parthians, to save not niter the nature of things, and quoted tho 
tho Romans. This happened in b. c. 36. (Pseudo- Platonist doctrine of the necessary coexistence of 
Appian, Parth. pp. 93, 96, ed. Schweigh.) [L. S.] evil in nil corruptible things. (Ritter, p.262.) 

ALEXANDER (’AA«gai Apos), son of Anto- God himself, ho said, was the very form of 
nius, the triumvir, and Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, things. Yet, however difficult it may be to 

He and his twin-sister Cleopatra were bom il c. enter into this abstract notion of God, it would 
40. Antonius bestowed on him the titles of “He- be unjust, as some have done, to charge him with 
lioa," and “ King of Kings," and called his sister nthejsm, as in many passages he attributes mind 
“ Selene." He also destined for him, as an inde- and intelligence to the divine Being. This it 
pendent kingdom, Armenia, and such countries as one of the points in which ho has brought out 
might yet be conquered between the Euphrates the views of Aristotle more clearly, from his living 
and Indus, and wrote to the senate to have his in the light of a later age. God, he says {in Meta- 
grants confirmed; but his letter was not suffered phys. ix. p. 320), is “properly and simply one, the 
to be read in public, (b. c. 34.) After the con- self-existent substance, the author of motion him- 
quest of Armenia Antonius betrothed Jotnpc, the self unmoved, the great and good Deity, without 
daughter of the Median king Artavasdes, to his beginning and without end:" and again (inMclaph 
son Alexander. When Octnvianus made himself xii. p. 381) he asserts, that to deprive God of pro 
master of Alexandria, he spared Alexander, but videncc is the same thing as depriving honey o 
took him and his sister to Rome, to adorn his sweetness, fire of warmth, snow of whiteness ani 
triumph. They were generously received by Oo- coolness, or the soul of motion. The providence o 
tavia, the wife of Antonius, who educated them God, however, is not directed in the same way t» 
with her own children. (Dion Cassius, xlix. 32, the sublunary world and the rest of the universe 
40, 41, 44, 1. 25, li. 21 ; Plut. Anton. 36, 54, 87; the latter is committed not indeed to fate, but t< 
Liv. Epit. 131, 132.) [C. P. M.] general laws, while the concerns of men are th 

ALEXANDER ( , A\i(ai'Spos), bishop of Apa- immediate care of God, although he find not ii 
wba, sent with his namesake of Ilicrapolis by the government of them the full perfection of hi 
John of Antioch to the Council of Ephesus. A being. (Quacst. Nat. i. 25, ii. 21.) He saw no incon 
letter by him is extant in Latin in the Nova Col- sistency, ns perhaps there was none, between thes 
lectio Conciliornm it Stephan, liuluzio , p. 834. c. high notions of God and the materialism wit 
132. fol. Paris, 1683. [A. J. C.] which they were connected. As God was th 

ALEXANDER APIIRODISIENSIS (’AA€$- form of all things, so the human soul was likcwis 
autipos f A(ppodi(ritvs), a native of Aphrodisias in a form of matter, which it was impossible to cor 
Cnria, who lived at the end of the second and the ceivc as existing in an independent state. II 
beginning of the third century after Christ, the most seems however to have made a distinction betwee 
celebrated of the commentators on Aristotle. He the powers of reflection and sensation, for he saj 
was the disciple of Herminus and Aristocles the {deAnima, i. p. 138), that the soul needed not th 
Messenian, and like them endeavoured to free the body as an instrument to take in objects of though 
Peripatetic philosophy from the syncretism of Am- but was sufficient of itself; unless the latter is t 
monius and others, and to restore the genuine in- be looked upon as an inconsistency into which 1 
terpretation of the writings of Aristotle. The title has been led by the desire to harmonize the earl 
6 i\rryr)T7)s was the testimony to the extent or the Peripateticism with the purer principle of a late 
excellence of his commentaries. About half his philosophy. (Bruckcr, vol. ii. p. 481.) 
voluminous works were edited and translated into The most important treatise of his which h: 
Latin at the revival of literature; there are a few come down to us, is the “De Fato," an inqui) 
more extant in the original Greek, which have into the opinions of Aristotle on the subject 
never been printed, and an Arabic version is pre- Fate and Freewill. It is probably one of his late 
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works, and must have been written between the 
years 1.09-211, because dedicated to the joint em¬ 
perors Severus and Camcalla. Here the earlier 
Stoics are his opponents, who asserted that all 
tilings arose from an eternal and indissoluble chain 
of causes and effects. The subject is treated 
practically rather than speculatively. Universal 
opinion, the common use of Language, and internal 
consciousness, arc his main arguments. That fate 
has a real existence, is proved by the distinction 
we draw between fate, chance, and possibility, and 
between free and necessary actions. It is another 
word for nature, and its workings are seen in the 
tendencies of men and things (c. 6), for it is an all- 
pervading cause of real, but not absolute, power. 
The fatalism of the Stoics does away with free¬ 
will, and so destroys responsibility : it is at vari¬ 
ance with every thought, word, and deed, of our 
lives. The Stoics, indeed, attempt to reconcile 
necessity and freewill; but, properly speaking, 
they use freewill in a new sense for the necessary 
co-operation of our will in the decrees of nature: 
moreover, they cannot expect men to carry into 
practice the subtle distinction of a will necessarily 
yet freely acting; and hence, by destroying the 
nccountableness of man, they destroy the foundar 
tion of morality, religion, and civil government, 
(c. 12—20.) Supposing their doctrine true in 
theory, it is impossible in action. And even spe¬ 
culatively their argument from the universal cliain 

is a confusion of an order of sequence with a series 
of causes and effects. If it be said again, that the 
gods have certain foreknowledge of future events, 
and what is certainly known must necessarily be, 
it is answered by denying that in the nature of 
things there can Ikj any such foreknowledge, as fore¬ 
knowledge is proportioned to divine power, and is a 
knowledge ol what divine power am perform. The 
Stoical view inevitably lends to the inclusion, that 
all the existing ordinances of religion are blasphe¬ 
mous and absurd. 

This treatise, which 1ms been edited by Orelli, 
gives a good idea of his style and method. Upon 
the whole, it must be allowed that, although with 
Ritter wo cannot place him high as an independent 
thinker, he did much to encourage the accurate 
study of Aristotle, and exerted an inlluencc which, 
according to Julius Scaliger, was still felt in his 
day. (Brucker, vol. ii. p. 4110.) 

The following list of his works is abridged from 
Ilarles's Fabricius. (Vol. v. p. 650.) I. Uep\ 
elpap/xevrji real rod *<p' ?De Fato, deque co 
quml in nostra poteslute est: the short treatise 
mentioned above, dedicated to the emperors Se¬ 
verus and Caracnlla ; first printed by the suc¬ 
cessors of Aldus Manutius, 1534, folio, at the end 
of the works of Thcinistius : translated into Latin 
by Grotius in the collection entitled “Veterum 
Philos. Sententiae de Fato,” Paris, 1640, 4to., 
Loud. 1688, 12mo., and edited by Orclli, Zurich, 
1824, 8vo., with a fragment of Alexander Aphrodis. 
De Fortune^ and treatises of Ammonius, Plotinus, &c. 
on the same subject. II. Commentarau ('T nupvT]pa) 
in primum libruni Analylicorum Priorum Arisiofelts, 
Venct. Aldi, 1520, fob; Florcn. 1521, 4to., with a 
Latin translation by J. Bap. Fclicianus. III. Com- 
mentarius in Fill libros Topicornm , Vcn. Aldi, 
1513; with a Latin version by G. Dorotheus, Veil. 
1526 and 1541, and Paris, 1542, folio; and another 
by llasarius, Veil. 1563, 1573, folio. IV. Com¬ 
ment. in Klenclos Sophisticos; G niece, Ven. Aldi, 
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1520, fob; Flor. 1520, fob: translated into Latin by 
J. B. Rasarius. V. Comment, in MctapJiysicorum 
XII tibros; ex versione J. G. Scpulvcdac, Rom. 
1527, Paris, 1536, Vcn. 1544 and 1561. The 
Greek text has never been printed, although it 
exists in the Paris library and several others. 
VI. In librum dcScnsu cl iis quite sub sensum cadunt; 
the Greek text is printed at the end of the com¬ 
mentary of Simplicius on the De Anima, Ven. Aldi, 
1527, folio; there is also a Latin version by Luci- 
lius Philothacus, Ven. 1544, 1549, 1554, 1559, 
1573. VII. In A ristotelis Mcteroloyicu; Ven. 
Aldi, 1527; supposed by some not to be the 
work of Alexander Aphrod. VIII. De. Alistionc; 
bound up in the same edition as the preceding. 
IX. De Anima libri duo (two distinct works), 
printed in Greek at the end of Themistius : there 
is a Latin version by Hieronymus Donatus, Ven. 
1502, 1514, folio. X. Ply mu Scholia^ dubiUdiones 
ct solntioncs; in Greek, Vcn. Trincavclli, 1536, 
folio; in Latin, by Hieronymus Bagolinus, Vcn. 
1541, 1549, 1555, 1559, 1563. XI. ’I arptud 
*Airopijnara Kal •Pvertua Upo€A^paTa } Qtuicslioncs 
Medicae ct ProUenuUa Piysica. XII. Vtepl Uop€- 
rc5v, lJbellus de Febribns. 'Flic last two treatises 
are attributed by Theodore Gaza and many other 
writers to Alexander Trulliuuus. They are spoken 
of below. 

His commentaries on the Categories, on the lat¬ 
ter Analytics (of the last there was a translation 

by St. Jerome), on the De Anima and Rhetorical 
works, and also on those irep\ yeveaeus ua\ </>0opas, 
together with a work entitled Libor 1 de Iheologia, 
probably distinct from the Commentaries on the 
Metaphysics, are still extant in Arabic. A Com¬ 
mon Uiry on the prior Analytics, on the De Intor- 
pretntione, a treatise on the Virtues, a work enti¬ 
tled Trepl iaifx6vwv Ao>os, a treatise against Zeno¬ 
bius the Epicurean, and another on the nature and 
qualities of Stones, also a book of Allegories from 
mythologiail fables, arc all either quoted by others 
or referred to by himself. | B. J.J 

Besides the works universally attributed to 
Alexander Aphrodisicnsis, there are extant two 
others, of which the author is not certainly known, 
but which are by some persons supposed to belong 
to him, and which commonly go under his name. 
The first of these is entitled ’I arpuca 'Airop^para 
Kal 4wixcl npoSArj/xoTa, Quaestioncs AIttdicae ct 
Problemata Physica, which there are strong reasons 
for believing to be the work of some other writer. 
In the first place, it is not mentioned in the list of 
his works given by the Arabic author quoted by 
Casiri {Iiibiioth. Ai'ubico-Ilisp. Escuriat. vol. i. 
p. 243); secondly, it appears to have been written 
by a person who belonged to the medical profession 
(ii. praef. et § 11), which was not the case with 
Alexander Aphrodisicnsis ; thirdly, the writer re¬ 
fers (i. 87) to a work by himself, entitled ’AAA*/- 
yopial tcov eh &eous ' AvanKar-TopiruiV IhOavuv 
Toropidh', Alltyorutc Ilistoriarum Crcdibi/ium do 
Diis Fa/tricataruui , which we do not find mention¬ 
ed among Alexander’s works ; fourthly, lie more 
than once speaks of the soul as immortal (ii. praef. 
ct § 63, 67), which doctrine Alexander Aphrodi¬ 
sicnsis denied ; and fifthly, the style and language 
of the work seem to belong to a later age. Several 
eminent critics suppose it to belong to Alexander 
Trallianus, but it does not seem likely that a 
Christian writer would have composed the mytho¬ 
logical work mentioned above. It consists of two 

i 
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bocks, and contains several interesting medical ob¬ 
servations along with much that is frivolous and 
trifling. It was first published in a Latin transla¬ 
tion by George Valla, Venet. 1488, fol. The 
Greek text is to be found in the Aldine edition of 
Aristotle's works, Venct. fol. 1495, and in that by 
Sylburgius, Francof. 1585, 8vo.; it was published 
with a Latin translation by J. Davion, Paris. 1540, 
1541, 16mo.; and it is inserted in the first volume 
of I dolor's Phusici et Medici Graeci Minores, Berol. 
1841, 8 vo. 

The other work is a short treatise, Tlfpl Tlupfruj^ 
Dc Feltribus, which is addressed to a medical pupil 
whom the author offers to instruct in any other 
branch of medicine; it is also omitted in the 
Arabic list of Alexander's works mentioned above. 
For these reasons it does not seem likely to be the 
work of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, while the whole 
of the twelfth book of the great medical work of 
Alexander Trallianus (to whom it has also been 
attributed) is taken up with the subject of Fever, 
and ho would hardly have written two treatises on 
the same disease without making in either the 
slightest allusion to the other. It may possibly 
belong to one of the other numerous physicians of 
the name of Alexander. It was first published in 
a Latin translation by Gcorgo Valin, Vcnct. 1498, 
fol., which was several times reprinted. The Greek 
text first appeared in the Cambridge Museum 
CrUicuniy vol. ii. pp. 359—389, transcribed by De¬ 
metrius Scliinas from a manuscript at Florence; it 
wn9 published, together with Valla's translation, by 
Franz Passow, Vratislav. 1822, 4 to., and also in 
Passow's Opuscula Acadcmica, Lips. 1835, 8vo., 
p. 521. The Greek text alone is contained in the 
first volume of Idelor’s Phi/sici et Medici Graeci 
A/inoresy Perol. 1811, 8vo. [W. A. G.l 

ALEXANDER fAA^avSpos), the eldest son of 
Aiustobulus II., king of Judaea, was taken pri¬ 
soner, with his father and brother, by Pompey, on 
the capture of Jerusalem (n. c. 63), but made his 
escape ns they were being conveyed to Rome. In 
n. c. 57, ho appeared in Judaea, raised an army of 
10,000 foot and 1500 horse, and fortified Alcxnn- 
drcion and other strong posts. Hyrcanus applied 
for aid to Gabinius, who brought a large army 
against Alexander, and sent M. Antonins with a 
body of troops in advance. In a battle fought 
near Jerusalem, Alexander was defeated with great 
loss, and took refuge in the fortress of Alexan- 
dreion, which was forthwith invested. Through 
the mediation of his mother he was permitted to 
depart, on condition of surrendering all the for¬ 
tresses still in his power. In the following year, 
during the expedition of Gabinius into Egypt, 
Alexander again excited the Jews to revolt, and 
collected an army. He massacred all the Romans 
who fell in his way, and besieged the rest, who had 
taken refuge on Mount Gerizim. After rejecting 
the terms of peace which were offered to him by 
Gabinius, he was defeated near Mount Tabor with 
the loss of 10,000 men. The spirit of his ad¬ 
herents, however, was not entirely crushed, for in 
B. c. 53, on the death of Crassus, he again collected 
some forces, but was compelled to come to terms by 
Cassius, (b. c. 52.) In b. c. 49, on the breaking 
out of the civil war, Caesar set Aristobulns at 
liberty, and sent him to Judaea, to further his in¬ 
terests in that quarter. He was poisoned on the 
journey, and Alexander, who was preparing to 
support him, was seized at the command of Pompey, 
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and beheaded at Antioch. (Joseph. Ant JtuL 
xiv. 5-7 ; Bell. Jud. i 8, 9.) [C. P. M.] 

- ALEXANDER, of Athens, a comic poet, the 
son of Aristion, whose name occurs in an inscrip¬ 
tion given in Bcickh ( Carp. Inscr. i. p. 765), who 
refers it to the 145th Olympiad, (b. c. 200.) There 
seems also to have been a poet of the same name 
who was a writer of the middle comedy, quoted 
by the Schol. on Homer (II. ix. 216), and Aristoph. 
(Ban. 864), and A then. (iv. p. 170, e. x. p. 496, c.; 
Meineke, Fraym. Com. vol. i. p. 487.) [C. P. M.] 
ALEXANDER (’AAe^ariSpos), an ambassador 
of king Att alus, sent to Rome in u.c. 198, to 
negotiate peace with the Roman senate. (Polyb. 
xvii. 10.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER BALAS (*AA€£ai'5pos BdAas), 

a person of low origin, usurped the throne of 
the Greek kingdom of Syria, in the year 150, 
b. c., pretending that he was the son of Antiochus 
Epiphancs. His claim was set up by llcrncleides, 
who had been the treasurer of the late king Antio¬ 
chus Epiphanes, but had been banished to Rhodes 
by the reigning king, Demetrius Sotcr; and he 
was supported by Ptolemy Philomctor, king of 
Egypt, Ariarlhes Philopator, king of Cappadocia, 
and Attains Philadelphia, king of Pcrgnmus. 
Hcmcloidcs also, having taken Alexander to Koine, 

succeeded in obtaining a decree of the senate in 
his favour. Furnished with forces by these allies, 
Alexander entered Syria in 152, b. c., took pos¬ 
session of Ptolemais, and fought a battle witli 
Demetrius Sotcr, in which, however, he was de¬ 
feated. In the year 150 B. c. Alexander again 
met Demetrius in battle with better success. The 
army of Demetrius was completely routed, and ho 
himself perished in the flight. No sooner had 
Alexander thus obtained the kingdom than ho 
gave up the administration of affairs to his minis¬ 
ter Ammonius, and himself to a life of pleasure. 
Ammonias put to death all the members of the late 
royal family who were in his power; but two sons 
of Demetrius were safe in Crete. The elder of 
them, who was named Demetrius, took the field in 
Cilicia against the usurper. Alexander applied 
for help to his father-in-law, Ptolemy Philomctor, 
who marched into Syria, and then declared him¬ 
self in favour of Demetrius. Alexander now re¬ 
turned from Cilicia, whither he had gone to meet 
Demetrius, and engaged in battle with Ptolemy at 
the river Oenoparas. In this battle, though 
Ptolemy fell, Alexander was completely defeated, 
and he was afterwards murdered by an Arabian 
emir with whom he had taken refuge, (n. c. 146.) 
The meaning of his surname (Balas) is doubtful. 
It is most probably a title signifying “lord" or 



“ king." On some of his coins he is called 
“ Epiphanes" and u Niccphorus" after his pre¬ 
tended father. On others “ Euergetcs" and 
“ Theopator.” (Polyb. xxxiii. 14,16 ; Liv. Epit. 
1. liii.; Justin, xxv.; Appian, Syriaca, c. 67; 1 
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Maccab. x. 11 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 2. § 4; Enseb. I 
Chrotiicon; Clinton, Fasti, iii. p. 3*24.) [P. S.j 

ALEXANDER, of Beroea ; he and Thyrsis 
suffocated Demetrius, the son of Philip III. of 
Macedonia, at Heracleia, in b. c. 179. (Liv. xl. 24; 
comp. Demetrius, son of Philip.) [L. S-] 
ALEXANDER (’A\e{av8pus), at first bishop 
in Cappadocia, flourished a. d. 212. On the 
death of Sevcrus, a. d. 211, he visited Jerusalem, 
and was made coadjutor of the aged Narcissus, 
bishop of that city, whom he afterwards succeeded. 
He founded an ecclesiastical library' at Jerusalem, 
of which Eusebius made great use in writing his 
History. After suffering under Severus and Cara- 
calht, lie was at last thrown into prison at Caesarea, 
and, after witnessing a good confession, died a. d. 
250. Eusebius has preserved fragments of a letter 
written by him to the Antinoites; of another to 
the Antiochcncs (Hid. Fed. vi. 11); of a third 
to Origen (vi. 14); and of another, written in con¬ 
junction with Thcoctistus of Caesarea, to Deme¬ 
trius of Alexandria, (vi. 19.) [A. J. C.] 

ALEXANDER, CARBONARIUS (*AA*£ 
avdpos 6 * AvdpaKtvs ), flourished in the third 
century. To avoid the dangers of a hand¬ 
some person, he disguised himself and lived as 
a coal-heaver at Cumno, in Asia Minor. The sec 
of this city being vacant, the people asked St. 
Gregory Thnumatuigus to conic and ordain them a 
bishop. He rejected many who were offered for 
consecration, and when he bade the people prefer 
virtue to rank, one in mockery cried out, “ Well, 
then! make Alexander, the coal-hcavcr, bishop!” 
St. Gregory had him summoned, discovered his 
disguise, and having arrayed him in sacerdotal 
vestments, presented him to the people, who, with 
surprise and joy, accepted the appointment. He 
addressed them in homely but dignified phrase, 
and ruled the church till the Dccian persecution, 
when lie was burnt, a. d. 251. (S. Greg. Nyssen. 
V L S. (ireg. Thuumutury. §§ 19, 20, ap. Galland. 
Bibtwth. Fair. vol. iii. pp. 457—4G0.) [A. J. C.] 
ALEXANDER (’AA^avSpor), third son of 
Cassandkr, king of Macedonia, by Thcssalonica, 
sister of Alexander the Groat. In his quarrel 
with his elder brother Antipatcr for the govern¬ 
ment [Antipater], lie called in the aid of 
Pyrrhus of Epirus and Demetrius Poliorcctcs. 
To the former he was compelled to surrender, ns 
the price of his alliance, the land on the sea-coast 
of Macedonia, together with the provinces of Am- 
bmcia, Acamania, and Amphilochin. (Plut 
Pyrrh. p. 380, b.) Demetrius, according to Plu¬ 
tarch (Pyrrfu 386, d., Dcmctr. 906*, a.), arrived 
after Pyrrhus had retired, and when matters, 
through his mediation, had been arranged between 
the brothers. Demetrius, therefore, was now an 
unwelcome visitor, and Alexander, while he re¬ 
ceived him with all outward civility, is said by 
Plutarch to have laid a plan for murdering him at 
a banquet, which was baffled, however, by the 
precaution of Demetrius. ( Dcmctr . 90G, a. b.) 

The next day Demetrius took his departure, and 
Alexander attended him as far as Thessaly. Here, 
at Larissa, he went to dine with Demetrius, and 
(taking no guards with him by a fancied refine¬ 
ment of policy) was assassinated, together with his 
friends who attended him, one of whom is said to 
have exclaimed, that Demetrius was only one clay 
beforehand with them. (Pint. Demctr. p. 90G, 
c. d.; Just. xvi. 1 ; Diod. xxi. Exc. 7.) [E. E.] 
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ALEXANDER (’AAc^aySpos), emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, was the third son of the emperor 
Basilius and Eudocia. lie was bom about a. i>. 
870, and, after his father's death, he and his bro¬ 
ther Leo, the philosopher, bore the title of imperntor 
in common. Leo died on the 11th of May, 911, 
and Alexander received the imperial crown, toge¬ 
ther with the guardianship of his brother's son, 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, whom he would 
have mutilated so as to render him unfit to govern, 
had he not been prevented. The reign of Alex¬ 
ander, which lasted only for one year and some 
days, was one uninterrupted series of acts of 
cruelty, debauchery, and licentiousness; for tho 
restraints which he had been obliged to put on 
himself during the lifetime of his brother, were 
thrown off immediately after his accession, and 
the worthiest persons were removed from the court 
while the ministers to his lusts and passions were 
raised to the highest honours. He involved bis 
empire in a war with Simeon, king of the Bulga¬ 
rians, but he did not live to sec its outbreak. Ilo 
died on the 7th of dune, 912, in consequence of a 
debauch, after which he took violent exercise on 
horseback. (Constant, in Busit. 26; Scylitz. pp. 
569, 608; Zonaras, xvi. 15, &c.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER (ST.), patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople. [Aiuus.] 

ALEXANDER CORNF/LIUS (’AA^arSpos 
KoprfiKios), 6umamed Polyhistor (floAt/fir-rop), 
ft Greek writer and contemporary of Sulla. Accord¬ 
ing to Suidas he was a native of Ephesus and a 
pupil of Crates, and during the war of Sulla in 
Greece was made prisoner and sold ns a slave to 
Cornelius Lcntulus, who took him to Rome and 
marie him the pnedngogus of his children. After¬ 
wards Lcntulus restored him to freedom. From 
Suidas it would seem as if he had received the 
gentile name Cornelius from Lcntulus, while Ser- 
vius (ad Aen. x. 388) says, that he received the 
Roman franchise from L. Cornelius Sulla. Ho 
died at Lnurcntuiu in a fire which consumed his 
house, and ns 60011 ns his wifo heard of the cala¬ 
mity, she hung herself. Tho statement of Suidas 
that he was a native of Ephesus is contradicted by 
Stephnnus Byzantius (s. t>. Konieov)^ who says 
that he was a native ofCotiacum in Lesser Phrygia, 
and a son of Asclcpiadcs, and who is borne out by 
the Etymologicum Magnum (s. w. btdouca and 
7 T€p»p^57is), where Alexander is called Kortnevs. 
The surname of Polyhistor was given to him on 
account of his prodigious learning. He is said to 
have written innumerable works, but the greatest 
and most important among them was one consisting 
of 42 books, which Stephanas Byzantius calls 
riavTo5a7r^s u TAr?s A6yoi. This work appears to 
have contained historical and geographical accounts 
of nearly all countries of the ancient world. Each 
of the forty books treated of a separate country, 
and bore a corresponding title, such as Phrygiaca, 
Carica, Lyciaca, 6cc. But such titles arc not al¬ 
ways sure indications of a book forming only a 
part of the great work; and in some cases it is 
manifest that particular countries were treated of 
in separate works. Thus we find mention of the 
first book of a separate work on Crete (Scliol. ad 
Apollon. Rkod. iv. 1492), and of another oil the 
u Tiactus lllyricus.” (VaL Max. viiL 13, ext. 7.) 
These geographico-historical works arc referred to 
in innumerable passages of Stephanos Byzantius 
and Pliny. A separate work on the Phrygian 
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musicians is mentioned by Plutarch (Dc Aftis. 5), 
and there is every probability that Alexander Poly- 
liistor is also the author of the work AtaSoxai 
$>i\ocr6<pwi', which seems to be the groundwork of 
Diogenes Laertius. [Alexander Lychnus.] A 
work on the symbols of the Pythagoreans is men¬ 
tioned by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i. p. 131) 
and Cy rill us (adv. Julian, ix. p. 133). He also 
wrote a history of Judaea, of which a considerable 
fragment is preserved in Eusebius. ( Praep. Evany. 

ix. 17; comp. Clem. Alcxand. Strom, i. p 143; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. *1 ovSaia.) A history of Rome in five 
books is mentioned by Suidas, and a few fragments 
of it are preserved in Scrvius. (Ad Acn. viii. 330, 

x. 300.) A complete list of all the known titles 

of the works of Alexander Polyhistor is given in 
Vossius, Dc Ilist. Grace, p. 187, &c., ed. Wester- 
mann. [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER I. II., kings of Egypt, [Pto- 

LEMARU8.] 

ALEXANDER ('AA^Spos) I., king of Epi¬ 
rus, was the son of Neoptolemus and brother of 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great. 
He came at an early age to the court of Philip of 
Macedonia, and after the Grecian fashion became 
the object of his attachment. Philip in requital 
made him king of Epirus, after dethroning his cou¬ 
sin Aeacides. When Olympias was repudiated 
by her husband, she went to her brother, and en¬ 
deavoured to induce him to make war on Philip. 
Philip, however, declined the contest, and formed 
a second alliance with him by giving him his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage, (ilc. 336.) At 
the wedding Philip was assassinated by Pnusanins. 
In b. c. 332, Alexander, at the request of the 
Tarentinea, crossed over into Italy, to aid them 
against the Lucanians and Bruttii. After a victory 
over the Samnitcs and Lucanians near Paestum 
lie made a treaty with the Romans. Success still 
followed his arms. He took Hcraclca and Conscn- 
tia from the Lucanians, and Terina and Sipontum 
from the Bruttii. But in u.c. 326, through the 
treachery of some Lucnnian exiles, he was com¬ 
pelled to engage under unfavourable circumstances 
near Pandosia, on the banks of the Acheron, and 
fell by the hand of one of the exiles, as he was 
crossing the river; thus accomplishing the prophecy 
of the oracle of Dodona, which had bidden him be¬ 
ware of Pandosia and the Acheron. He left a son, 
Neoptolemus, and a daughter, Cadmea. (Justin, 
viii. 6, ix. 6, 7, xii. 2, xvii. 3, xviii. 1, xxiii. 1 ; 
Liv. viii. 3, 17, 24 ; Diod. xvi. 7*2.) The head on 

the annexed coin of Alexander 1. represents that 
of Jupiter. [C. P. M.j 



ALEXANDER II., king of Epirus, was the 
son of Pyrrhus and Lanassa, the daughter of the 
Sicilian tyrant Agathocles. He succeeded his fa¬ 
ther in n. c. 272, and continued the war which his 
father had begun with Antigonus Gonatas, whom 
lie succeeded in driving from the kingdom of 
Maccdon. He was, however, dispossessed of both 


Macodon and Epirus by Demetrius, the son of 
Antigonus; upon which he took refuge amongst 
the Acaroanians. By their assistance and that of 
his own subjects, who entertained a great attach¬ 
ment for him, he recovered Epirus. It appears 
that he was in alliance with the Aetolians. He 
married his sister Olympias, by whom lie had two 
sons, Pyrrhus and Ptolemaeus, and a daughter, 
Phthia. On the death of Alexander, Olympias 
assumed the regency on behalf of her sons, and 
married Phthia to Demetrius. There are extant 
silver and copper coins of this king. The former 
bear a youthful head covered with the skin of an 
elephant’s head, as appears in the one figured be¬ 
low. The reverse represents Pallas holding a spear 
in one hand and a shield in the other, and before 
her stands an eagle on a thunderbolt. (Justin, xvii. 
1, xxvi. 2, 3, xxviii. 1; Polyb. ii. 4.5, ix. 34; 
Plut. Pyrrh. 9.) [C. P. M.j 



ALEXANDER ('AA^apSpos), a Greek Gram¬ 
marian, who is mentioned among the instructors 
of the emperor M. Antoninus. (Cnpitol. M. Ant. 2 ; 
M. Antonin, i. § 10.) We still possess a Aoyos 
tirna<f>ios pronounced upon him by the rhetorician 
Aristcides. (Vol. i. Orat. xii. p. 142, &c.) [L. S.] 
ALEXANDER, son of llcrod. [II erodes.] 
ALEXANDER (‘AA Harfpos). 1. Bishop of 
Hierafolis in Phrygia, nourished A. d. 253. lie 
was the author of a book entitled, On the new thinys 
introduced by Christ into tlui world rl kuivov eiatj- 
ucyut Xpurrds us t 6v Koapov. ue(J>. O '; not extant. 
(Suid.) 

2. Bishop of Ilicrnpolis, a. n. 431. He was 
sent by John, bishop of Antioch, to advocate the 
cause of Ncstorius at the Council of Ephesus. IIis 
hostility to St. Cyril was such, that he openly 
charged him with Apollinaranism, and rejected 
the communion of John, Theodorct, and the other 
Eastern bishops, on their reconciliation with him. 
He appealed to the pope, but was rejected, and 
was at last banished by the emperor to Famothis 
in Egypt. Twenty-three letters of his are extant in 
Latin in the Synodicon advet'sus Trayocdiam Ircnaci 

S . A'ovam CoUcctioncm Conciliorum a liuluzio, p. 
0, &c. Paris, 1683. [A. .1. C.l 

ALEXANDER (’AA^at/fyos), ST., IIIERO- 
SOLYMITANUS, a disciple, first, of Pantaenus, 
then of St. Clement, at Alexandria, where lie be¬ 
came acquainted with Origen, (Euseb. Jlist. Ecti. vi. 
14,) was bishop of Flaviopolis, (Tillemont, Hist. 
Eccl. iii. 415,) in Cappadocia. (S. Iiier. Vir. 111. 
§ 62.) In the persecution under Seven's ho was 
thrown into prison, (circ. A. n. 204, Euseb. vi. 11,) 
where he remained till Asclepiades succeeded 
Scrapion at Antioch, a. d. 211, the beginning of 
Caracalla’s reign. (Sec [a] the Epistle St. Alex¬ 
ander sent to the Antiochenes by St. Clement of 
Alexandria. Euseb. H. E. vi. 11.) Eusebius re- 
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lutes (/. c.), that by Divine revelation he be- 
c;unc coadjutor bishop to Narcissus, bishop of 
Aclia, i. e. Jerusalem, a. n. *212. (See Euseb. 
II. E. vi. 8 ; Chronic, ad A. d. 2*28, and Alexan¬ 
der’s [/3J Epistle to the Antinoites ap. Euseb. II. E. 
vi. 11.) During his episcopate of nearly forty 
years (for he continued bishop on the death of 
St. Narcissus), he collected a valuable library of 
Ecclesiastical Epistles, which existed in the time of 
Eusebius. (//. E. vi. 20.) He received Origen when 
the troubles at Alexandria drove him thence, a. n. 
216, and made him, though a layman, explain the 
Scriptures publicly, a proceeding which he justified 
in [ 7 ] an epistle to Bishop Demetrius, of Alexandria, 
(ap. Euseb. II. E. vi. 19,) who, however, sent 
some deacons to bring Origen home. As Origen 
was passing through Palestine, on some necessary 
business, St. Alexander ordained him priest, 
(S. Hier. 1. c. §§ 54, 62,) which caused great dis¬ 
turbance in the church. [Ouiuen.] A fragment of a 
15] letter from St. Alexander to Origen on the sub¬ 
ject exists, np. Euseb. II. E. vi. 14. St Alexander 
died in the Decian persecution, a. d. 251, in prison 
(S. Dion. Alex. up. Euseb. II. E. vi. 4G) after great 
sufferings (Euseb. vi. 39), and is commemorated in 
the Eastern church on 12th December, in the West¬ 
ern on 10th March. Mazabanos succeeded him. 
St. Clement of Alexandria dedicated to him his De 
Canons Ecclesiaslico about the observance of ICastcr. 
(II. E. vi. 13.) Ilis fragments have been men¬ 
tioned in chronological order, and are collected 
in Gallandi, Dill. Pair, ii. p. 201, and in Routh's 
I (clu/uiac Sac roe, ii. p. 39. [A. J. C.J 

ALEXANDER, J ANNAEUS (’AA dlavopos 
’1 avraios), was the son of Johannes IIyrcanus,and 
brother of Aristobnlus I., whom he succeeded, as 
King of the Jews, in b. c. 104, after putting to 
dentil one of his brothers, who laid claim to the 
crown. Tie took advantage of the unquiet state of 
Syria to attack the cities of Ptolemais (Acre), 
Dora, and Gaza, which, with several others, had 
made themselves independent The people of 
Ptolcmni's applied for aid to Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
then king of Cyprus, who came with an army of 
thirty thousand men. Alexander was defeated on 
the banks of the Jordan, and Ptolemy ravaged the 
country in the most barbarous manner. In a c. 
102, Cleopatra came to the assistance of Alexan¬ 
der with a fleet and army, and Ptolemy was com¬ 
pelled to return to Cyprus, (b. c. 101.) Soon af¬ 
terwards Alexander invaded Code Syria, and re¬ 
newed his attacks upon the independent cities. In 
n. c. 96 he took Gaza, destroyed the city, and 
massacred all the inhabitants. The result of these 
undertakings, and his having attached himself to 
the party of the Sadducees, drew upon him the 
hatred of the Pharisees, who were by far the more 
numerous party. He was attacked by the people 
in b. c. 94, while officiating as high-priest at the 
feast of Tabernacles; but the insurrection was put 
down, and six thousand of the insurgents slain. In 
the next year (b. c. 93) he made an expedition 
against Arabia, and made the Arabs of Gilead and 
the Moabites tributary. But in b. c. 9*2, in a 
campaign against Obedas, the emir of the Arabs of 
Gaulonitis, he fell into an ambush in the moun¬ 
tains of Gadara ; his army was entirely destroyed, 
and he himself escaped with difficulty. The Pha¬ 
risees seized the opportunity thus afforded, and 
broke out into open revolt. At first they were 
successful, and Alexander was compelled to fly to 
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the mountains (b. c. 88) ; but two years after¬ 
wards he gained two decisive victories. After the 
second of these, he caused eight hundred of the 
chief men amongst the rebels to be crucified, and 
their wives and children to be butchered before 
their eyes, while he and his concubines banqueted 
in sight of the victims. This act of atrocity pro¬ 
cured for him the name of “ the Thracian.” It 
produced its effect, however, and the rebellion was 
shortly afterwards suppressed, after the war had 
lasted six years. During the next three years 
Alexander made some successful campaigns, reco¬ 
vered several cities and fortresses, and pushed his 
conquests beyond the Jordan. On his return to 
Jerusalem, in u. c. 81, his excessive drinking 
brought on a quartan ague, of which he died three 
years afterwards, while engaged in the siege of 
Ragaba in Gemsena, after a re.gn of twenty-seven 
years. He left his kingdom to his wife Alexandra. 
Coins of this king are extant, from which it ap¬ 
pears that his proper name was Jonathan, and that 
Alexander was a name which he assumed accord¬ 
ing to the prevalent custom. (Josephus, Ant. Jud . 

xiii. 12-15.) [C. P. M.j 

ALEXANDER ( , A\I(ai'tyos), surnained Jsius, 
the chief commander of the Aetoliuns, was a man 
of considerable ability and eloquence for an Aeto- 
lian. (Liv. xxxii. 33; Polyb. xvii. 3, &c.) In 
n. c. 198 he was present at a colloquy held at 
Nicaea on the Maliac gulf, nnd spoke against Phi¬ 
lip III. of Macedonia, saying that the king ought 
to be compelled to quit Greece, nnd to restore to 
the Actolians the towns which had formerly been 
subject to them. Philip, indignant at such a de¬ 
mand being made by an Aetolinn, answered him 
in a speech from his ship. (Liv. xxxii. 34.) Soon 
after this meeting, he was sent as ambassador of 
the Actolians to Rome, where, together with other 
envoys, he was to treat with the senate about 
peace, but at the same time to bring accusations 
against Philip. (Polyb. xvii. 10.) In b. c. 197, 
Alexander again took part in a meeting, at which 
T. Quinctius Flamininus with his allies and king 
Philip were present, and at which peace with Phi¬ 
lip was discussed. Alexander dissuaded his friends 
from any peaceful arrangement with Philip. (Po¬ 
lyb. xviii. 19, &c.; Appian, Maced, vii. 1.) In 
b. c. 195, when a congress of all the Greek states 
that were allied with Rome was convoked by T. 
Quinctius Flamininus at Corinth, for the purpose 
of considering the war that was to be undertaken 
against Nabis, Alexander spoke against the Athe¬ 
nians, and also insinuated that the Romans were 
acting fraudulently towards Greece. (Liv. xxxiv. 
23.) When in B. c. 189 M. Ful vi us Nobilior, 
after his victory over Antiochus, was expected to 
march into Aetolia, the Actolians sent envoys to 
Athens and Rhodes; and Alexander Isius, toge¬ 
ther with Phaueas and Lycopus, were sent to 
Rome to sue for peace. Alexander, now an old 
man, was at the head of the embassy ; but lie and 
his colleagues were made prisoners in Cephalenia 
by the Epeirots, for the purpose of extorting a heavy 
ransom. Alexander, however, although he was 
very wealthy, refused to pay it, and was accord¬ 
ingly kept in captivity for some days, after which 
he was liberated, at the command of the Romans, 
without any ransom. (Polyb. xxii. 9.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER (’AAi^ai/Spos),surnamed Lycii- 
nus (Aoxws), a Greek rhetorician and poet. He 
was a native of Ephesus, whence lie is sometimes 
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called Alexander Ephesius, and must have lived 
shortly before the time of Strabo (xiv. p. 642), 
who mentions him among the more recent Ephesian 
authors, and also states, that he took a part in the 
political affairs of his native city. Strabo ascribes 
to him a history, and poems of a didactic kind, 
viz. one on astronomy and another on geography, 
in which ho describes the great continents of the 
world, treating of each in a separate work or book, 
which, as we learn from other sources, bore the 
name of the continent of which it contained an 
account. What kind of history it was that Strabo 
alludes to, is uncertain. The so-called Aurelius 
Victor (de Orig. Gent. Rom. 9) quotes, it is true, 
the first book of a history of the Manic war by 
Alexander the Ephesian ; but this authority is 
more than doubtful. Some writers have supposed 
that this Alexander is the author of the history of 
the succession of Greek philosophers (ai rwv <pi\o- 
adtpuv StaSoxal), which is so often referred to by 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 116, ii. 19, 106, iii. 4, 5, 
iv. 62, vii. 179, viii. 24, ix. 61); but this work 
belonged probably to Alexander Polyhistor. His 
geographical poem, of which several fragments arc 
still extant, is frequently referred to by Stephanus 
Byzantius and others. (Steph. Byz. s.vv. AamjOos, 
TaTTf>o€di'ij, Awpos, 'Tpnavol, M«Airafa, &c.; Con»p. 

Eustath. ad Dionys. Pcrieg. 388, 591.) Of his 
astronomical pcfcm a fragment is still extant, which 
lias been erroneously attributed by Gale ( Addend . 
a<l Purthen. p. 49) and Schneider (ad Vitruv. ii. 
p. 23, &c.) to Alexander Aetolus. (Sec Nacke, 
Schcdac CrUicac , p. 7, &c.) It is highly probable 
that Cicero (ad A it. ii. 20, 22) is speaking of 
Alexander Lychnus when he says, that Alexander 
is not a good poet, a careless writer, but yet pos¬ 
sesses some information. [L. S.J 

ALEXANDER LYCOPOLI'TES(*AA^ai/5po* 

AukottoAjttjs), was so called from Lycopnlis, in 
Egypt, whether as born there, or because he was 
bisiiop there, is uncertain. At first a pagan, he 
was next instructed in Manichceism by persons 
acquainted with Manes himself. Converted to the 
faith, he wrote a confutation of the heresy (Trao- 
talus dc Plucitis Manichacorum) in Greek, which 
was first published by Combcfis, with a Latin 
version, in the Auctarium Novissimum Dibt. ss. 
Patr . Ps. ii. pag. 3, &c. It is published also by 
Gallandi, DHL Patr. vol. iv. p. 73. lie was bishop 
of Lycopolis, (Phot. Epitome dc Munich, ag. 
Montfaucon. Dibl. Coislin . p. 354,) and probably 
immediately preceded Meletius. (Le Quien, Oriens 
JCnns. vol. ii. p. 597.) [A. J. C.J 

Alexander (^aa^o^S/ws), the son of lysi- 

machus by an Odrysian woman, whom Polyaenus 
(vi. 12) calls Macris. On the murder of his 
brother Agathoclcs [see p. 65, a] by command of 
his father in n. c. 284, he fled into Asia with the 
widow of his brother, and solicited aid of Scleucus. 
A war ensued in consequence between Seleucus 
and Lysimachus, which terminated in the defeat 
and death of the latter, who was slain in battle in 
B. c. 281, in the plain of Coros in Phrygia. Ilis 
body was conveyed by his son Alexander to the 
Chersonesus, and there buried between Cardia and 
Pactya, where his tomb was remaining in the time 
of Pausanias. (i. 10. § 4, 5 ; Appian, Syr. 64.) 

ALEXANDER I. (’AA ^arSpos), the tenth king 
of Macedonia, was the son of Amyntas I. When 
Mcgabazus sent to Macedonia, about b. c. 507, to 
demand earth and water, as a token of submission 
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to Darius, Amyntas was still reigning. At a ban¬ 
quet given to the Persian envoys, the hitter de¬ 
manded the presence of the ladies of the court, and 
Amyntas, through fear of his guests, ordered them 
to attend. But when the Persians proceeded to 
offer indignities to them, Alexander caused them 
to retire, under pretence of arraying them more 
beautifully, and introduced in their stead some 
Macedonian youths, dressed in female attire, who 
slew the Persians. As the Persians did not re¬ 
turn, Megabazus sent Bubarcs with some troops 
into Macedonia; but Alexander escaped the dan¬ 
ger by giving his sister Gygaca in marriage to the 
Persian general. According to Justin, Alexander 
succeeded his father in the kingdom soon after 
these events. (Herod, v. 17—21, viii. 136; 
Justin, vii. 2—4.) In B. c. 492, Macedonia 
was obliged to submit to the Persian general Mar- 
donius (Herod, vi. 44); and in Xerxes’ invasion 
of Greece (b. c. 480), Alexander accompanied the 
Persian army. He gained the confidence of Mur- 
donius, and was sent by him to Athens after the 
battle of Salamis to propose peace to the Athe¬ 
nians, which he strongly recommended, under the 
conviction that it was impossible to contend with 
the Persians. He was unsuccessful in his mis¬ 
sion ; but though he continued in the Persian 
army, lie was always secretly inclined to the cause 
of the Greeks, and informed them the night before 
the liattlc of Platneac of the intention of Mardonius 
to fight on the following day. (viii. 136, 140— 
143, ix. 44, 45.) He was alive in b. c. 463, 
when Cimon recovered Thasos. (Plut. Cim. 14.) 
He was succeeded by Perdiccas II. 

Alexander was the first member of the royal 
family of Macedonia, who presented himself as a 
competitor at the Olympic games, and was admit¬ 
ted to them after proving his Greek descent. 
(Herod, v. 22; Justin, vii. 2.) In his reign 
Macedonia received a considerable accession of ter¬ 
ritory. (Thuc. ii. 99.) 



ALEXANDER II. (’AAc^pos), the six¬ 
teenth king of Macedonia, the eldest son of 
Amyntas II., succeeded his father in B. c. 369, 
and appears to have reigned nearly two years, 
though Diodorus assigns only one to his reign. 
While engaged in Thessaly in a war with Alexan¬ 
der of Pherae, a usurper rose up in Macedonia of 
the name of Ptolemy Aloritcs, whom Diodorus, 
apparently without good authority, calls a brother 
of the king. Pclopidas, being called in to mediate 
between them, left Alexander in possession of the 
kingdom, but took with him to Thebes several 
hostages; among whom, according to some ac¬ 
counts was Philip, the youngest brother of Alex¬ 
ander, afterwards king of Macedonia, and father of 
Alexander the Great. But he had scarcely left 
Macedonia, before Alexander was murdered by 
Ptolemy Aloritcs, or according to Justin (vii. 5), 
through the intrigues of his mother, Eurydice. 
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Demosthenes (dc fuls. Leg. p. 40*2) names Apollo- 
plumes as one of the murderers. (Diod. xv. CO, 
61, 07, 71, 77; Plut. Pelop. 26, 27; Athen. xiv. 
p. 629, d.; Aeschin. de fuls. Leg. p. 31,1. 33.) 



ALEXANDER TIT. fAAQoityos), king of 
Macedonia, surnamed the Great, was bom at 
Pella, in the autumn of n. c. 356. He was the 
son of Philip II. and Olympias, and he inherited 
much of the natural disposition of both of his pa¬ 
rents—the cool forethought and practical wisdom 
of his father, and the ardent enthusiasm and un¬ 
governable passions of his mother. 11 is mother 
belonged to the royal house of Epcirus, and through 
her he traced his descent from the great hero 
Achilles. His early education was committed to 
Leonidas and Lysimnchua, the former of whom 
was a relation of his mother's, and the latter an 
Acamanian. Leonidas early accustomed him to 
endure toil and hardship, but Lysimnchua recom¬ 
mended himself to his royal pupil by obsequious 
flattery. Rut Alexander was also placed under 
the care of Aristotle, who acquired an influence 
over his mind and character, which is manifest to 
the latest period of his life. Aristotle wrote for 
his use a treatise on the art of government; and 
the clear and comprehensive views of the political 
relations of nations and of the nature of government, 
which Alexander shews in the midst of all his con¬ 
quests, may fairly be ascribed to the lessons he 
had received in his youth from the greatest of phi¬ 
losophers. It is not impossible too that his love 
of discovery, which distinguishes him from the 
herd of vulgar conquerors, may also have been im¬ 
planted in him by the researches of Aristotle. Nor 
was his physical education neglected. He was 
early trained in all manly and athletic sports; in 
horsemanship he excelled all of his age; and in 
the art of war he had the advantage of his father's 
instruction. 

At the early age of sixteen, Alexander was en¬ 
trusted with the government of Macedonia by his 
father, while he was obliged to leave his kingdom 
to march against Byzantium. He first distinguished 
himself, however, at the battle of Chacroneia 
(u. c. 336), where the victory was mainly owing to 
Lis impetuosity and courage. 

On the murder of Philip (b. c. 336), just after 
he had made arrangements to march into Asia at 
the head of the confederate Greeks, Alexander 
ascended the throne of Macedon, and found him¬ 
self surrounded by enemies on ever}' side. Attains, 
the uncle of Cleopatra, who had been sent into 
Asia by Parmcnion with a considerable force, as¬ 
pired to the throne; the Greeks, roused by De¬ 
mosthenes, threw off the Macedonian supremacy ; 
and the barbarians in the north threatened his 
dominions. Nothing but the promptest energy 
could save him; but in this Alexander was never 
deficient. Attains was seized and put to death. 
His rapid march into the south of Greece over¬ 
awed all opposition; Thebes, which had been 
most active against him, submitted when he ap¬ 
peared at its gates; and the assembled Greeks at 


the Isthmus of Corinth, with the sole exception of 
the Lacedaemonians, elected him to the command 
against Persia, which had previously been bestowed 
upon his father. Being now at liberty to reduce 
the barbarians of the north to obedience, lie 
marched (early in b.c. 335) across mount ITacnuts, 
defeated the Triballi, and advanced ns far as the 
Danube, which he crossed, and received embassies 
from the Scythians and other nations. On his 
return, lie marched westward, and subdued the 
Illyrians and Taulnntii, who were obliged to sub¬ 
mit to the Macedonian supremacy. While en¬ 
gaged in these distant countries, a report of his 
death reached Greece, and the Thebans once more 
took up arms. But a terrible punishment awaited 
them. He advanced into Bocotia by rapid marches, 
and appeared before the gates of the city almost 
lx?fore the inhabitants had received intelligence of 
his approach. The city was taken by assault; nil the 
buildings, with the exception of the house of Pin¬ 
dar, were levelled with the ground; most of the 
inhabitants butchered, mid the rest sold as slaves. 
Athens feared a similar fate, and sent an embassy 
deprecating his wrath ; but Alexander did not ad¬ 
vance further; the punishment of Thebes was a 
sufficient warning to Greece. 

Alexander now directed all his energy to prepare 

for the expedition against Persia. In the spring 
of a c. 334, he crossed over the Hellespont into 
Asia with an army of about 35,000 men. Of 
these 30,000 were foot and 5000 horse; and of 
the former only 12,000 were Macedonians. But 
experience had shewn that this was a force which 
no Persian king could resist. Darius, the reigning 
king of Persia, had no military skill, and could 
only hope to oppose Alexander by engaging the 
services of mercenary Greeks, of whom he obtained 
large supplies. 

Alexander's first engagement with the Persians 
was on the banks of the Grnnicus, where they at¬ 
tempted to prevent his passage over it. Memnon, 
a Rhodian Greek, was in the army of the Persians, 
and lmd recommended them to withdraw as Alexan¬ 
der’s army advanced, and lay waste the country; 
but this advice was not followed, and the Persians 
were defeated. Memnon was the ablest general 
that Darius had, and his death in the following 
year (b. c. 333) relieved Alexander from a formid¬ 
able opponent. After the capture of Halicarnassus, 
Memnon had collected a powerful fleet, in which 
Alexander was greatly deficient; he had taken 
many of the islands in the Acgacan, and threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before marching against Darius, Alexander 
thought it expedient to subdue the chief towns on 
the western coast of Asia Minor. The last event 
of importance in the campaign was the capture of 
Halicarnassus, which was not taken till late in the 
autumn, after a vigorous defence by Memnon. 
Alexander marched along the coast of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, and then northward into Phrygia and 
to Gordium, where he cut or untied the celebrated 
Gordian knot, which, it was said, was to bo 
loosened only by the conqueror of Asia. 

In B.C. 333, he was joined at Gordium by re¬ 
inforcements from Macedonia, and commenced his 
second campaign., l’rom Gordium he marched 
through the centre of Asia Minor into Cilicia to 
the city of Tarsus, where he nearly lost his life by 
a fever, brought on by his great exertions, or 
through throwing himself, when heated, into the 
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cold waters of the Cydnus. Darius meantime had 
collected an immense army of 500,000, or 600.000 
men, with 30,000 Greek mercenaries; but instead 
of waiting for Alexander's approach in the wide 
plain of Sochi, where lie had been stationed for 
some time, and which was favourable to his num¬ 
bers and the evolution of his cavalry, he advanced 
into the narrow plain of Issus, where defeat was 
almost certain. Alexander had passed through 
this plain into Syria before Darius reached it; but 
as soon ns he received intelligence of the move¬ 
ments of Darius, he retraced his steps, and in the 
battle which followed the Persian army was de¬ 
feated with dreadful slaughter. Darius took to 
flight, ns soon as he saw his left wing routed, and 
escaped across the Euphrates by the ford of Thap- 
saeus; but his mother, wife, and children fell into 
the hands of Alexander, who treated them with 
the utmost delicacy and respect. The battle of 
Issus, which was fought towards the close of b. c. 
333; decided the fate of the Persian empire; but 
Alexander judged it most prudent not to pursue 
Darius, but to subdue Phoenicia, which was espe¬ 
cially formidable by its navy, and constantly 
threatened thereby to attack the coasts of Greece 
and Macedonia. Most of the cities of Phoenicia 
submitted as he npproachcd ; Tyre alone refused to 
surrender. This city was not taken till the mid¬ 
dle of n. c. 332, after an obstinate defence of seven 
months, and was fearfully punished by the slaugh¬ 
ter of 8000 Tyrians and the sale of 30,000 into 
slavery. Next followed the siege of Gaza, which 
again delayed Alexander two months, and after¬ 
wards, according to Josephus, he marched to Jeru¬ 
salem, intending to punish the people for refusing 
to assist him, but he was diverted from his purpose 
by the appearance of the high priest, and pardoned 
the people. This story is not mentioned by Arrian, 
and rests on questionable evidence. 

Alexander next marched into Egypt, which 
gladly submitted to the conqueror, for the Egyp¬ 
tians had ever hated the Persians, who insulted 
their religion and violated their temples. In the 
beginning of the following year (b. c. 331), Alex¬ 
ander founded at the mouth of the western branch 
of the Nile, the city of Alexandria, which he in¬ 
tended should form the centre of commerce between 
the eastern and western worlds, and which soon 
more than realized the expectations of its founder. 
He now determined to visit the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, and after proceeding from Alexandria 
along the coast to Paraetonium, he turned south¬ 
ward through the desert and thus reached the temple, 
lie was saluted by the priests as the son of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon. 

In the spring of the same year (b. c. 331), 
Alexander set out to meet Darius, who had col¬ 
lected another army. He marched through Phoe¬ 
nicia and Syria to the Euphrates, which he crossed at 
the ford of Thapsacus; from thence he proceeded 
through Mesopotamia, crossed tho Tigris, and at 
length met with the immense hosts of Darius, said 
to have amounted to more than a million of men, 
in the plains of Gaugamela. The Imttlc was fought 
in the month of October, b. c. 331, and ended in 
the complete defeat of the Persians, who suffered 
immense slaughter. Alexander pursued the fugi¬ 
tives to Arbela (Erbil), which place has given its 
name to the battle, and which was distant about 
fifty miles from the spot where it was fought. Da¬ 
rius, who had left the field of battle early in the 
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day, fled to Ecbatana (Ifamadan), in Media. 
Alexander was now the conqueror of Asia; and 
he began to assume all the pomp and splendour of 
an Asiatic despot. His adoption of Persian habits 
and customs tended doubtless to conciliate the 
affections of his new subjects; but these out¬ 
ward signs of eastern royalty were also accom¬ 
panied by many acts worthy only of an eastern 
tyrant; he exercised no controul over bis pas¬ 
sions, and frequently gave way to the most violent 
and ungovernable excesses. 

From Arbela, Alexander marched to Babylon, 
Susa, and Pcrscpolis, which all surrendered with¬ 
out striking a blow. He is said to have set fire to 
tho palace of Persepolis, and, according to some 
accounts, in the revelry of a banquet, at the insti¬ 
gation of Thais, an Athenian courtezan. 

At the beginning of b. c. 330, Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, where Darius 
had collected a new force. On bis approach, 
Darius fled through Rhagae and the passes of the 
Elburz mountains, called by the ancients the Cas¬ 
pian Gates, into the Bactrian provinces. After 
stopping a short time at Ecbatana, Alexander pur¬ 
sued him through the deserts of Parthia, and had 
nearly reached him, when the unfortunate king was 
murdered by Bcsaus, satrap of Bactria, and his as¬ 
sociates. Alexander sent his body to Persepolis, to 
be buried in the tombs of the Persian kings. Bcbsuh 
escaped to Bactria, and assumed the title of king 

of Persia. Alexander advanced into Hvrcania, in 
order to gain over the remnant of the Greeks of 
Darius's army, who were assembled there. After 
some negotiation he succeeded ; they were all par¬ 
doned, and a great many of them token into his 
pay. After spending fifteen days at Zadmcarto, 
the capital of Parthia, he marched to the frontiers 
of Areia, which he entrusted to Satibarzanes, tho 
former satrap of the country, and set out on his 
march towards Bactria to attack Bessus, but had 
not proceeded far, when he was recalled by tho re¬ 
volt of Satibarzanes. By incredible exertions lie 
returned to Artacoana, tho capital of tho province, 
in two days' march: the satrap took to flight, and 
a new governor was appointed. Instead of re¬ 
suming his march into Bactria, Alexander seems 
to have thought it more prudent to subdue tho 
south-eastern parts of Areia, and accordingly 
marched into the country of the Drangao and 
Samngae. 

During the army's stay at Prophtbasia, the capi¬ 
tal of the Drangao, an event occurred, which 
shews the altered character of Alexander, and re¬ 
presents him in the light of a suspicious oriental 
despot Philotas, the son of his faithful general, 
Parmenion, and who had been himself a personal 
friend of Alexander, was accused of a plot against 
the king’s life. lie was accused by Alexander 
before the army, condemned, and put to death. 
Parmenion, who was at the head of an army at 
Ecbatana, was also put to death by command of 
Alexander, who feared lest he should attempt to 
revenge his son. Several other trials for treason 
followed, and many Macedonians were executed. 

Alexander now advanced through the country 
of the Ariaspi to the Arachoti, a people west of 
the Indus, whom he conquered. Their conquest 
and the complete subjugation of Areia occupied 
the winter of this year. (b. c. 330.) In the be¬ 
ginning of the following year (n. c. 329), he 
crossed the mountains of the Paropauiisus (the 
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Hindoo Coosh), and marched into Bactria against 
Bessus. On the approach of Alexander, Bessus 
fled across the Oxus into Sogdiana. Alexander 
followed him, and transported his army across the 
river on the skins of the tents stuffed with straw. 
Shortly after the passage Bessus was betrayed into 
his hands, and, after being cruelly mutilated by 
order of Alexander, was put to death. From the 
Oxus Alexander advanced as far as the Jaxartes 
(the Sir), which he crossed, and defeated several 
Scythian tribes north of that river. After 
founding a city Alexandria on the Jaxartes, he 
retraced his steps, recrossed the Oxus, and returned 
to Zariaspa or Bactra, where he spent the winter 
of 32.9. It was here that Alexander killed his 
friend Cleitus in a drunken revel. [Cleitus.] 

In the spring of B. c. 328, Alexander again 
crossed the Oxus to complete the subjugation of 
Sogdiana, but was not able to effect it in the year, 
and accordingly went into winter quarters at Nau- 
taca, a place in the middle of the province. At the 
beginning of the following year, b. c. 327, he took 
a mountain fortress, in which Oxyartes, a*Bactrian 
prince, had deposited his wife and daughters. 
The beauty of Roxana, one of the latter, captivated 
the conqueror, and he accordingly made her his 
wife. This marriage with one of his eastern sub¬ 
jects was in accordance with the whole of his 
policy. Having completed the conquest of Sogdi- 
aua, Alexander marched southward into Bactria, 
and made preparations for the invasion of India. 
While in Bactria, another conspiracy was discov¬ 
ered for the murder of the king. The plot was 
formed by Ilermolnus with a number of the royal 
pages, and Callisthenes, a pupil of Aristotle, was 
* involved in it. All the conspirators were put to 
dentil. 

Alexander did not leave Bactria till late in the 
spring of B. C. 327, and crossed the Indus, proba¬ 
bly near the modern Attock. He now entered 
the country of the Penjab, or the Five Rivers. 
Taxilns, the king of the people immediately east 
of the Indus, submitted to him, and thus he met 
with no resistance till he reached the Hydaspcs, 
upon the opposite bank of which Porus, an Indian 
king, was posted with a large army and a consider¬ 
able number of elephants. Alexander managed to 
cross the river unperceivcd by the Indian king, 
and then an obstinate battle followed, in which 
Porus was defeated after a gallant resistance, and 
taken prisoner. Alexander restored to him his 
kingdom, and treated him with distinguished 
ionour. 

Alexander remained thirty days on the Hydaspcs, 
luring which time he founded two towns, one on 
*ach hank of the river: one was called Bucephala, 
n honour of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, 
iftcr carrying him through so many victories; and 
he other Nicaea, to commemorate his victor}*, 
from thence he marched to the Acesines (the 
yhinab), which he crossed, and subsequently to the 
I yd motes (the Ravcc), which he also crossed, 
o attack another Porus, who had prepared 
o resist him. But ns he approached nearer, 
his Porus Hed, and his dominions were given 
.i the one whom he had conquered on the 
lydaspes. The Cathaei, however, who also 
welt east of the Hydmotes, offered a vigorous 
distance, but were defeated. Alexander still 
rcssed forward till he reached the Ilyphasis 
3arra), which he was preparing to cross, when 
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the Macedonians, worn out by long service, and 
tired of the war, refused to proceed ; and Alexan¬ 
der, notwithstanding his entreaties and prayers, 
was obliged to lead them back. lie returned 
to the Hydaspcs, where he had previously given 
orders for the building of a fleet, and then sailed 
down the river with about 8000 men, while the 
remainder marched along the banks in two divi¬ 
sions. This was late in the autumn of 327. The 
people on each side of the river submitted with¬ 
out resistance, except the Mulli, in the conquest 
of one of whose places Alexander was severely 
wounded. At the confluence of the Acesines 
and the Indus, Alexander founded a city, and 
left Philip ns satrap, with a considerable body 
of Greeks. Here he built some fresh ships, and 
shortly afterwards sent about a third of the 
army, under Craterus, through the country of 
the Arachoti and Dmngne into Carmania. Ho 
himself continued his voyage down the Indus, 
founded a city at Pattnla, the apex of the delta 
of the Indus, and sailed into the Indian ocean. 
He seems to have reached the mouth of the 
Indu9 about the middle of 326*. Nearchus was 
sent with the fleet to sail nlong the coast to 
the Persian gulf [Nearchus], and Alexander 
*et out from Pnttnln, about September, to return 
to Persia. In his march through Gcdrosin, his 
army suffered greatly from want of water and 
provisions, till they arrived at Pura, where they 
obtained supplies. From Pura he advanced to 
Carman (Kinnan), the capital of Carmania, where 
he was joined by Craterus, with his detachment 
of the army, and also by Nearchus, who had 
accomplished the voyage in safety. Alexander 
sent the great body of the army, under He- 
phaestion, along the Persian gnlf, while he him¬ 
self, with a small force, marched to Pnsargndac, 
and from thence to Pcrscpolis, where ho ap¬ 
pointed Peucestas, a Macedonian, governor, in 
place of the former one, a Persian, whom ho 
put to death, for oppres-ing the province. 

From Pcrscpolis Alexander advanced to Susa, 
which he reached in the beginning of 325. Here 
he allowed himself and his troops some rest from 
their labours; and faithful to his plan of forming 
his Fiiiropean and Asiatic subjects into one people, 
he assigned to about eighty of his generals Asiatic 
wives, and gave with them rich dowries, lie him¬ 
self took a second wife, Barsine, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Darius, and according to some accounts, a 
third, Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. About 
10,000 Macedonians also followed the example 
of their king and generals and married Asiatic 
women; all these received presents from the king. 
Alexander also enrolled large numbers of Asiatics 
among his troops, and taught them the Macedonian 
tactics. lie moreover directed his attention to the 
increase of commerce, and for this purpose had the 
Euphrates and Tigris made navigable, by removing 
the artificial obstructions which had been made in 
the river for the purpose of irrigation. 

The Macedonians, who were discontented with 
several of the new arrangements of the king, and 
especially at his placing the Persians on an equality 
with themselves in many respects, rose in mutiny 
against him, which he quelled with some little 
difliculty, and he afterwards dismissed about 10,000 
Macedonian veteran®, who returned to Europe un¬ 
der the command of Craterus. Towards the close 
of the same year (it. c. 325) he went to Ecbataua, 
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where he lost his great favourite Ilephncstion; and f epitomes of Justin and Diodorus Siculus, were also 
his grief for his loss knew no bounds. From Echo- compiled from earlier writers. The best modern 


tana he marched to Babylon, subduing in his way 
the Cossaei, a mountain tribe; and before he reach¬ 
ed Babylon, he was met by ambassadors from 
almost every part of the known world, who had 
come to do homage to the new conqueror of Asia. 

Alexander reached Babylon in the spring of b. c. 
324, about a year before his death, notwithstand¬ 
ing the warnings of the Chaldeans, who predicted 
evil to him if he entered the city at that time. He 
intended to make Babylon the capital of his empire, 
as the best point of communication between his 
eastern and western dominions. His schemes were 
numerous and gigantic. His first object was the 
conquest of Arabia, which was to be followed, it 
was said, by the subjugation of Italy, Carthage, 
and the west. But his views were not confined 
merely to conquest. He sent Heracleidcs to build 
a fleet on the Caspian, and to explore that sea, 
which was said to be connected with the northern 
ocean. He also intended to improve the distribu¬ 
tion of waters in the Babylonian plain, and for 
that purpose sailed down the Euphrates to inspect 
the canal called Pallacopas. On his return to 
Babylon, he found the preparations for the Arabian 
expedition nearly complete; but almost immedi¬ 
ately afterwards he was attacked by a fever, pro¬ 
bably brought on by his recent exertions in the 
marshy districts around Babylon, and aggra¬ 
vated by the quantity of wine ho had drunk 
at a banquet given to his principal officers. He 
died after an illness of eleven days, in the month 
of May or June, B. c. 323. He died at the age of 
thitty-two, after a reign of twelve years and eight 
months. He appointed no one ns his successor, 
but just before his death he gave his ring to Pcr- 
diccns. Roxana was witli child at the time of his 
death, and afterwards bore a son, who is known by 
the name of Alexander Aogus. 

The history of Alexander forms nil important 
epoch in the history of mankind. Unlike other 
Asiatic conquerors, his progress was marked by 
something more than devastation and ruin ; at 
every step of his course the Greek language and 
civilization took root and flourished ; and after his 
death Greek kingdoms were formed in all parts of 
Asia, which continued to exist for centuries. By 
}iis conquests the knowledge of mankind was in¬ 
creased ; the sciences of geography, natural history 
and others, received vast additions; and it was 
through him that a road was opened to India, and 
that Europeans became acquainted with the pro¬ 
ducts of the remote East. 

No contemporary author of the campaigns of 
Alexander survives. Our best account comes from 
Arrian, who lived in the second century of the 
Christian aera, but who drew up his history from 
the accounts of Ptolemy, the son of Lngus, and 
Aristobulus of Cassandria. The history of Quintus 
Curtius, Plutarch's life of Alexander, and the 



writers on the subject are: St. Croix, Examen 
critique des anciens Ilistoriens <P A Icjxindre le Grand , 
Droysen, GeschiciUc Alexanders des Grossen; Wil¬ 
liams, Life of Alexander; Thirl wall, History of 
Greece , vols. vi. and vii. 

ALEXANDER IV. (’AAc^ai/5 pos\ king of 
Macedonia, the son of Alexander the Great and 
Roxana, was born shortly after the death of his 
father, in b. c. 323. lie was acknowledged as the 
partner of Philip Arrhidacus in the empire, and was 
under the guardianship of Pcrdiccas, the regent, 
till the death of the latter in B. c. 321. He was 
then for a short time placed under the guardianship 
of Pithon and the general Arrhidaeus, and subse¬ 
quently under that of Antipater, who conveyed 
him with his mother Roxana, and the king Philip 
Arrhidacus and his wife to Macedonia in 320. 
(Diod. xviii. 36, 39.) On the death of Antipatcr 
in 319, the government fell into the hands of 
Polysperchon ; but Eurydice, the wife of Philip 
Arrhidacus, began to form a powerful party in 
Macedonia in opposition to Polysperchon; and 
Roxana, dreading her influence, fled with her son 
Alexander into Epeirus, where Olympias had lived 
for a long time. At the instigation of Olympias, 
Acacidcs, king of Epeirus, made common cause 
with Polysperchon, and restored the young Alex¬ 
ander to Macedonia in 317. [Aeacidks.] Eury¬ 
dice and her husband were put to death, and the 
supreme power fell into the hands of Olympias, 
(xix. 11 ; Justin, xiv. 5.) But in the following 
year Cassandcr obtained possession of Macedonia, 
put Olympins to death, and imprisoned Alcxandci 
and his mother. They remained in prison till tin- 
general peace made in 311, when Alexander's title 
to the crown was recognized. Many of his par 
tizans demanded that he should be immediate!} 
released from prison and placed upon the throne 
Cassandcr therefore resolved to get rid of so dan 
gerous a rival, and caused him and his mothc 
Roxana to be murdered secretly in prison. (b.c 
311. Diod. xix. 51, 52, 61, 105 ; Justin, xv. 2 
Paus. ix. 7. $ 2.) 

ALEXANDER (’AA^avSpov), a MEGAi.oro 
LITAN. He was originally a Macedonian, but hm 
received the franchise and was settled at Megalc 
polis about b. c. 190. He pretended to be a dc 
scendant of Alexander the Great, and accordingl 
called his two sons Philip and Alexander. Hi 
daughter Apama was married to Amynandc; 
king of the Atliamanians. Her eldest brotlic 
Philip, followed her to her court, and being of 
vain character, he allowed himself to be tcmptc 
with the prospect of gaining possession of th 
throne of Macedonia. (Liv. xxxv. 47; Appian, Sy 
13; comp. Philip, son of Alexander.) [L. S. 

ALEXANDER (’AA^az/Spo^brothcr of Mol. 
On the accession of Antiochus III., after\var( 
called the Great, in b. c. 224, he entrusted Ale; 
ander with the government of the satrapy of Persi 
and Molo received Media. Antiochus was tin 
only fifteen years of age, and this circumstanc 
together with the fact that Hcrmcias, a base flu 
terer and crafty intriguer, whom every one had 
fear, was all-powerful at his court, induced the tv 
brothers to form the plan of causing the upp 
satrapies of the kingdom to revolt. It was tl 
secret wish of Hermeias to see the king involved 
as many difficulties as possible, and it was on l 
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advice that the war against the rebels was entrust¬ 
ed to men without courage and ability. In b. c. 
220, however, Antiochus himself undertook the 
command. Molo was deserted by his troops, and 
to avoid falling into the hands of the king, put an 
end to his own life. All the leaders of the rebel¬ 
lion followed his example, and one of them, who 
escaped to Pcrsis, killed Molo’a mother and chil¬ 
dren, persuaded Alexander to put an end to his 
life, and at last killed himself upon the bodies of 
his friends. (Polyb. v. 40, 41, 43, 54.) [L. S.] 
ALEXANDER the Monk (’AA4*ai>?ipos pova- 
X^s), perhaps a native of Cyprus. All we know 
of his age is, that he lived before Michael Glycas, 
a. n. 11*20, who quotes him. Two orations by him 
are extant. 1. A Panegyric on St Barnabas, ap. 
Jiollandi Acta Sanctorum , voL xxi. p. 436. 2. Con¬ 
cerning the Invention of the Cross, ap. Gretser. de 
Cruce Clristi , 4to. Ingolst. 1600. [A. J. C.j 

ALEXANDER (’AA ^auZpos) of Mvndus in 
Caria, a Greek writer on zoology of uncertain date. 
His works, which are now lost, must have been 
considered very valuable by the ancients, since 
they refer to them very frequently. The titles of 
his works arc: Kryvuv 'laropia, a long fragment 
of which, belonging to the second book, is quoted 
by Athcnacus. (v. p. 221, comp. ii. p. 65 ; Aelian, 
Hist. An. iii. 23, iv. 33, v.27, x. 34.) This work 
is probably the same as that which in other pas¬ 
sages is simply called n«pl ZuW, and of which 
Athcnacus (ix. p. 392) likewise quotes the second 
book. The work on birds (Utpl riPlut 
Afar. 17; Athen. ix. pp. 387, 3118, 390, &c.) was 
a sepamto work, and the second book of it is quot¬ 
ed by Athcnacus. Diogenes Laertius (i. 29) men¬ 
tions one Alexon of Myndus as the author of a 
work on myths, of which he quotes the ninth book. 
This author being otherwise unknown. Menage 
proposed to read ’AA*£a vtipos 6 Mut/Stos instead of 
’AAegcov. But everything is uncertain, and the 
conjecture at least is not very probable. [L. S.] 
ALEXANDER NUME'NIUS (’AA*'$a uSpos 
Nou/xTjj/tos, or 6 NovpyAou, as Suidas calls him), a 
Greek rhetorician, who lived in the reign of Ha¬ 
drian or that of the Antonincs. About his ljfe 
nothing is known. We possess two works which 
are ascribed to him. The one which certainly is 
his work bears the title n«pl rdu rijs Aiaroiat kclL 
A^ews 2xu uc ^ rw</ > *’• c - “ De Eiguris Sententianim 
ct Elocutionis." J. Itufinianus in his work on the 
siune subject (p. 195, ed. Ituhnken) expressly states 
that Aquila ltoiuanus, in his treatise M De Figuris 
Sentcntiarum et Elocutionis,” took his materials 
from Alexander Numcnius’ work mentioned above. 
The second work bearing the name of Alexander 
Numenius, entitled n«pl ’EwiSfocriKcS*', i c. “On 
Show-speeches,” is admitted on all hands not to be 
his work, but of a later grammarian of the name of 
Alexander ; it is, to speak more correctly, made up 
very clumsily from two distinct ones, one of which 
was written by one Alexander, and the other by 
Menander. (Vales, ad Eitscb. Hist. Ecctcs. p. 28.) 

The first edition of these two works is that of 
Aldus, in his collection of the Rhetorcs Graeci, 
Venice, 1508, fob, vol. i. p. 574, &c. They are 
ilso contained in Walz’s Rkctures Graeci , vol. viiL 
The genuine work of Alexander Nuincnius has 
ilso been edited, together with Minucianus and 
Phocbammon, by L. Normann, with a Latin trans- 
ation and useful notes, Upsala, 1690, 8vo. (See 
Ituhnken, ad Aquil. Rom. p. 139, &c.; Wester- 
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mann, Gcsch. do- Griech. Bcrallsamfcif , § 95, n. 13, 

§ 104, *. 7.) [L. S.j 

ALEXANDER, an Athenian paixtkr, one of 
whose productions is extant, painted on a marble 
tablet which bears his name. (Wiuckelmann, 
vol. ii. p. 47, v. p. 120, cd. Eiselein.) There was 
a son of king Perseus of this name, who was a 
skilful toreutes. (Plut. Aemil. Paid. 37.) There 
was also a M. Lollius Alexander, an engraver, 
whose name occurs in an inscription in Doni, p. 
319, No. 14. [C. P. M.] 

ALEXANDER (’AA^a^Spos), the Paphj,ago- 
nian, a celebrated impostor, who flourished about 
the beginning of the second century (Lucian. A lex. 
6 ), a native of Abonoteichos on the Euxine, and 
the pupil of a friend of Apollonius Tyanaeus. His 
history, which is told by Lucian with great naivete* 
is chiefly an account of the various contrivances by 
which he established and maintained the credit of 
an oracle. Being, according to Lucian’s account, at 
his wit’s end for the means of life, with many 
natural advantages of manner and person, he de¬ 
termined on the following imposture. After rais¬ 
ing the expectations of the Paphlagonians witli a 
reported visit of the god Aesculapius, and giving 
himself out, under the sanction of an oracle, as a 
descendant of Perseus, he gratified the expectation 
which he had himself raised, by finding a serpent, 
which he juggled out of an egg, in the foundations 
of the new temple of Aesculapius. A larger ser¬ 
pent, which he brought with him from Pella, was 
disguised with a human head, until the dull Papli- 
lagonians really believed that a new god Glycon 
had appeared among them, and gave oracles in tho 
likeness of a serpent. Dark and crowded rooms, 
juggling tricks, and the other arts of more vulgar 
magicians, were the chief means used to impose 
on a credulous populace, which Lucian detects 
with ns much zest ns any modern sceptic in tho 
marvels of animal magnetism. Every one who 
attempted to expose the impostor, was accused of 
being a Christian or Epicurean; and even Lucian, 
who amused himself with his contradictory ora¬ 
cles, hardly escaped the effects of his malignity. 
He had his spies at Rome, and busied himself 
with the affairs of the whole world : at the tiino 
when a pestilence was raging, many were executed 
at his instigation, ns the authors of this calamity, 
lie said, that the soul of Pythagoras had migrated 
into his body, and prophesied that he should live 
a hundred and fifty years, and then die from the 
fall of a thunderbolt: unfortunately, an ulcer in 
the leg put on end to his imposture in the seven¬ 
tieth year of his age, just as he was in the height 
of his glory, and had requested the emperor to 
have a medal struck in honour of himself and the 
new god. The influence he attained over tho 
populace seems incredible; indeed, the narrative 
of Lucian would appear to be a mere romance, 
were it not confirmed by some medals of Antoninus 
and M. Aurelius. [B. J.) 

ALEXANDER ('A^avdpos) of Paphius, a 
Greek writer on mythology of uncertain date. 
Eustathius {ad Horn. Od. x. pp. 1G58, 1713) refers 
to him as his authority. [L. S.j 

ALEXANDER (’AAegavfym), surnamed Pki.o- 
platon (ri77Ao7rAdTco»'), a Greek rhetorician of tho 
age of the Antonincs, was a son of Alexander of 
Scleucia, in Cilicia, and of Selcucis. (Philostr. 
Vit. Sojdu ii. 5. § 1, compared with EpisL AjhMoii, 
Tyan. 13, where the father of Alexander Pclopla- 
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ton is called Straton, which, however, may lx? a 
mere surname.) His father was distinguished as 
a pleader in the courts of justice, by which he ac¬ 
quired considerable property, but he died at an age 
when his son yet wanted the care of a father. 
His place, however, was supplied by his friends, 
especially by Apollonius of Tyana, who is said to 
have been in love with Seleucis on account of her 
extraordinary beauty, in which she was equalled 
by her son. His education was entrusted at first 
to Phavorinus, and afterwards to Dionysius. He 
spent the property which his father had left him 
upon pleasures, but, says Philostratus, not con¬ 
temptible pleasures. When he had attained the 
age of manhood, the town of Seleucia, for some 
reason now unknown, sent Alexander as ambassa¬ 
dor to the emperor Antoninus Pius, who is said to 
have ridiculed the young man for the extravagant 
cure he bestowed on his outward appearance. He 
spent the greater part of his life away from his 
native place, at Antiochia, Rome, Tarsus, and tra¬ 
velled through all Egypt as far as the country of 
the Upvoi. (Ethiopians.) It se.cms to have been 
during his stay at Antiochia that he was appointed 
Greek secretary to the emperor M. Antoninus, 
who was carrying on a war in Pannonia, about 
A. D. 174. On his journey to the emperor he 
made a short stay at Athens, where he met the 
celebrated rhetorician Ilerodes Atticus. He had 
a rhetorical contest with him in which he not only 
conquered his famous adversary, but gained his 
esteem and admiration to such a degree, that 
Ilerodes honoured him with a munificent present. 
One Corinthian, however, of the name of Sccptcs, 
when asked what he thought of Alexander, ex¬ 
pressed his disappointment by saying that he had 
found “ the clay (UijKos), but not Plato.” This 
saying gave rise to the surname of Peloplaton. 
The place and time of his death arc not known. 
Philostratus gives the various statements which he 
found about these points. Alexander was one of 
the greatest rhetoricians of his age, and he is 
especially praised for the sublimity of his style and 
the boldness of his thoughts ; but he is not known 
to have written anything. An account of his life 
is given by Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. ii. 5), who has 
also preserved several of his sayings, and some of 
the subjects on which he made speeches. (Comp. 
Suidas, s. v. *A\c%ai'5pos Aiyalos in fin.; Eudoc. 
p. 52.) [L. &] 

ALEXANDER (’ A\4^auSpos), son of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, was a child at the conquest of 
his father by the Romans, and after the triumph 
of Aemilius Pnullus in b. c. 167, was kept in cus¬ 
tody at Alba, together with his father. He be¬ 
came skilful in the toreutic art, learned the Latin 
language, and became a public notary. (Liv. xlv. 
42; Plut. Acm. Paul. 37.) 

ALEXANDER (’AA^ov$pos), tyrant of Phe- 
rae. The accounts of his usurpation vary some¬ 
what in minor points ; Diodorus (xv. 61) tells us 
that, on the assassination of Jason, b. c. 370, Po- 
lydorus his brother ruled for a year, and was then 
poisoned by Alexander, another brother. Accord¬ 
ing to Xenophon (Hell. vi. 4. § 34), Polydorus 
was murdered by his brother Polyphron, and Poly- 
phron, in his turn, B. c. 3G9,* by Alexander—his 
nephew, according to Plutarch, who relates also that 

* This date is at variance with Pausanias (vi. 
5) ; but, see Wesseling on Diod. (xy. 75.) 
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Alexander worshiped as a god the spear with 
which he slew his uncle. (Plut. Pelop. p. 293,&c.; 
Wess. ad Diod. 1. c.) Alexander governed tyran¬ 
nically, and according to Diodorus (/. c.), differently 
from the former rulers, but Polyphron, at lejist, 
seems to have set him the example. (Xen. /. c.) 
The Thessalian states, however, which had ac¬ 
knowledged the authority of Jason the Tagus 
(Xen. Hell, vL 1. § 4, 5,&c.; Diod. xv. GO), were 
not so willing to submit to the oppression of Alex¬ 
ander the tyrant, and they applied therefore (and 
especially the old family of tiie Aleuadae of La¬ 
rissa, who had most reason to fear him) to Alex¬ 
ander, king of Maccdon, son of Amyntas II. 
The tyrant, with his characteristic energy, pre¬ 
pared to meet his enemy in Macedonia, but the 
king anticipated him, and, reaching Larissa, was 
admitted into the city, obliged the Thessalian Alex¬ 
ander to flee to Pherae, and left a garrison in La¬ 
rissa, as well as in Cranon, which had also come 
over to him. (Diod. xv. Gl.) lint the Macedonian 
having retired, his friends in Thessaly, dreading 
the vengeance of Alexander, sent for aid to Thebes, 
the policy of which state, of course, was to check a 
neighbour who might otherwise become so formid¬ 
able, and Pelopidas was accordingly despatched to 
succour them. On the arri\nl of the latter at La¬ 
rissa, whence according to Diodorus (xv. G7) he 
dislodged the Macedonian garrison, Alexander pre¬ 
sented himself and offered submission ; but soon 
after escaped by flight, alarmed by the indignation 
which Pelopidas expressed at the talos he heard of 
his cruelty and tyrannical profligacy. (Diod. L v.; 
Plut Pelop. p. 291, d.) These events appear to 
be referable to the early part of the year 363. In 
the summer of that year Pelopidas was again sent 
into Thessaly, in consequence of fresh complaints 
against Alexander. Accompanied by Ismemai, he 
went merely as a negotiator, and without any mi¬ 
litary force, and venturing incautiously within tho 
power of the tyrant, was seized by him and 
thrown into prison. (Diod. xv. 71; Plut Pel. p. 
292, d; Polyb. viii. 1.) The language of De¬ 
mosthenes (c. Aristocr. p. 660) will hardly 
support Mitford’s inference, that Pelopidas was 
taken prisoner in battle. (See Mitford, Or. Ilist. 
ch. 27. sec. 5.) The Thebans sent a large army 
into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, but they could 
not keep the field against the superior cavalry of 
Alexander, who, aided by auxiliaries from Athens, 
pursued them with great slaughter; and the de¬ 
struction of the whole Theban army is said to have 
been averted only by the ability of Epaminondas, 
who was serving in the campaign, but not as ge¬ 
neral. 

The next year, 3G7, was signalized by a speci¬ 
men of Alexander's treacherous cruelty, in the 
massacre of the citizens of Scotussa (Plut. Pel. p. 
293; Diod. xv. 75; Paus. vi. 5); and also by an¬ 
other expedition of the Thebans under Epaminon¬ 
das into Thessaly, to effect the release of Pelopidas. 
According to Plutarch, the tyrant did not dare tc 
offer resistance, and was glad to purchase even r 
thirty days’ truce by the delivery of the prisoners 
(Plut. Pd. pp. 293, 294 ; Diod. xv. 75.) During 
the next three years Alexander would seem t( 
have renewed his attempts against the states o 
Thessaly, especially those of Magnesia and Phthio- 
tis (Plut. PeL p. 295, a), for at the end of thai 
time, b. c. 364, we find them again applying t( 
Thebes for protection against him. The army ap- 
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pointed to march under Pelopidas is said to have 
been dismayed by an eclipse (June 13, 364), and 
Pelopidas, leaving it behind, entered Thessaly at 
the head of three hundred volunteer horsemen and 
some mercenaries. A battle ensued at Cvnosce- 
phahie, wherein Pelopidas was himself slain, but 
defeated Alexander (Plat Pel. pp. 295, 296 ; 
I)iod. xv. 60) ; and this victory was closely fol¬ 
lowed by another of the Thebans under Makites 
and Diogiton, who obliged Alexander to restore to 
the Thessalians the conquered towns, to confine 
himself to Pherac, and to be a dependent ally of 
Thebes. (Plut Pel. p. 297, &c.; Diod. xv. 80; 
comp. Xcn. Hell. vii. 5. § 4.) 

The death of Epaminondas in 362, if it freed 
Athens from fear of Thebes, appears at the same 
time to have exposed her to annoyance from Alex¬ 
ander, who, as though he felt that he had no fur¬ 
ther occasion for keeping up his Athenian alliance, 
made a piratical descent on Tenos and others of 
the Cyclades, plundering them, and making slaves 
of the inhabitants. Pcparethus too he besieged, 
and “ even landed troops in Attica itself, and 
seized the port of Pnnormus, a little eastward of 
Sunium.” Leosthcnes, the Athenian admiral, de¬ 
feated him, and relieved Pcparethus, but Alexan¬ 
der delivered his men from blockade in Pnnormus, 
took several Attic triremes, and plundered the 
Poirnccus. (Diod. xv. 95; Polyaen. vi. 2; Demosth. 
c. Polijd. pp. 1207, 1208; trip 1 arctp. rrjs rpirjp. 
p. 1330 ; Thirlwall, Or. Hist. vol. v. p. 209: but 
for another account of the position of Panormus, 
sec We88. ad Diod. 1. c.) 

The murder of Alexander is assigned by Diodo¬ 
rus to n. c. 367. Plutarch gives a detailed ac¬ 
count of it, containing a lively picture of a semi- 
harbarian palace. Guards watched throughout it 
all the night, except at the tyrant’s bedchamber, 
which was situated at the top of a Ladder, and at 
the door of which a ferocious dog was chained. 
Thebe, tlio wife and cousin of Alexander, and 
daughter of Jason (Plut. Pel. p. 293, a), concealed 
her three brothers in tho house during the day. 
caused the dog to be removed when Alexander had 
retired to rest, and having covered the stcp 3 of the 
adder with wool, brought up the young men to 
icr husband’s chamber. Though she had taken 
iway Alexander’s sword, they feared to set about 
lie deed till she threatened to awake him and dis¬ 
cover all: they then entered and despatched him. 
I is body was cast forth into the streets, and 
•xposed to every indignity. Of Thebe's motive 
or the murder different accounts arc given. Plu- 
arch states it to have been fear of her husband, 
ogether with hatred of his cruel and brutal cha- 
neter, and ascribes these feelings principally to 
he representations of Pelopidas, when she vi- 
ited him in his prison. In Cicero the deed is 
scribed to jealous}'. (Plut. Pel. pp. 293, b, 297, d; 
>iod. xvi. 14; Xen. IIclL vi. 4. $ 37; Cic. de Off. 
. 7. See also Cic. de Inv. ii. 49, where Alex- 
jider’s murder illustrates a knotty point for spe- 
al pleading ; also Aristot. ap. Cic. de Div. i. 25 ; 
le dream of Eudcmus.) [E. E.] 

ALEXANDER PHILALE'THES (’AA^av- 
jos •t>i\a\'/i8'r]s ), an ancient Greek physician, who 
called by Octavius Horatianus (iv. p. 102, d. ed. 
rgent. 1532), Alexander A motor Veri, and who 
probably the same person who is quoted by 
uelius Aurelianus ( De Morb. Acul. ii. 1, p. 74) 
ider the name of Alexander Laodicensis. lie 
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lived probably towards the end of the first century 
before Christ, as Strabo speaks of him (xii. p. 580) 
as a contemporary; he was a pupil of Asclepiadcs 
(Octav. Horat. L c.), succeeded Zeuxis as head of 
a celebrated Herophilean school of medicine, esta¬ 
blished in Phrygia between Laodicca and Carura 
(Strab. L c.), and was tutor to Aristoxenus and 
Demosthenes Philalethes. (Galen. De Differ. Puh. 
iv. 4, 10, vol. viii. pp. 727, 746.) He is several 
times mentioned by Galen and also by Sonin us 
{De A tie Obstetr. c. 93, p. 210), and appears to 
have written some medical works, which are no 
longer extant. [W. A. G.] 

ALEXANDER (*AA«fav 8 />os), was appointed 
governor of Phocis by Philip III. of Macedonia. 
The Phocian town of Phanoteus was commanded 
by Jason, to whom he had entrusted this post. In 
concert with him he invited the Actolians to come 
and take possession of the town, promising that it 
should be opened and surrendered to them. The 
Actolians, under the command of Aegetas, accord¬ 
ingly entered the town at night; and when their 
best men were within the walls, they were made 

E risonors by Alexander and his associate. This 
nppened in u.c. 217. (Polvb. v. 96.) [L. S.] 

A LEX AN DF.U POLY 111STOR. [Alexan¬ 
der Cornelius.] 

ALEXANDER (’AAt'Hpoj), son of Polys- 
perchon, the Macedonian. The regent Anti- 
patcr, on his death (u. c. 320), left the regency to 
Polyspcrchon, to the exclusion and consequent dis¬ 
content of his own son, Cassander. (Diod. xviii. 
48; Plut. Phoc. p. 755,f.) The chief men, who had 
been placed in authority by Antipater in the gar¬ 
risoned towns of Greece, were favourable to C.is- 
sander, as their patron’s son, and Polysperchon’s 
policy, therefore, was to reverse the measures of 
Antipater, and restore democracy where it had been 
abolished by the latter. It was then, in the pro¬ 
secution of this design, that his son Alexander was 
sent to Athens, n. c. 318, with the alleged object 
of delivering the city from Nicnnor, who by C’as- 
sandcr’a appointment commanded the garrison 
placed by Antipater in Munychia. (Plut. Pho>\ 
755, f. 756, e.; Diod. xviii. 65.) Before his arrival, 
Nicanor, besides strengthening himself with fresh 
troops in Munychia, had also treacherously seized tho 
Peiraccus. To occupy these two ports himself soon 
appeared to be no less the intention of Alexander, 
—an intention which he had probably formed 
before any communication with Phncion, though 
Diodorus (/. c.) seems to imply the contrary. Tho 
Athenians, however, looked on Phoeion as the au¬ 
thor of the design, and their suspicions and anger 
being excited by the private conferences of Alex¬ 
ander with Nicanor, Phoeion was accused of trea¬ 
son, and, fleeing with several of his friends to 
Alexander, was by him despatched to Polysper- 
chon. (Diod. xviii. 66 ; Plut. Phoc. 756, f. 757, a.) 

Cassander, arriving at Athens soon after and occu¬ 
pying the Peiraeeus, was there besieged by Poly- 
spcrchon with a large force; but the supplies of 
the latter being inadequate, he was obliged to with¬ 
draw a portion of his army, with which he went to 
attempt the reduction of Megalopolis, while Alex¬ 
ander was left in command of the remainder at 
Athens. (Diod. xviii. 68 .) Here he appears to 
have continued without effecting anything, till tho 
treaty and capitulation of Athens with Cassander 
(Paus. i. 25; Diod. xviii. 74) gave the city to the 
power of the latter. 
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When Polysperchon, baffled at Megalopolis (Diod. 
xviii. 7*2), withdrew into Macedonia, his son seems 
to have been left with an army in Peloponnesus, 
where, as we read in Diodorus (xix. 35), the field 
was left open to him, and the friends of oligarchy 
were greatly alarmed by the departure of Cassander 
into Macedon on the intelligence of the murder of 
Arrhidaeus and Eurydice by Olympias, b. c. 317. 
(Paus. i. 11 ; Diod. xix. 11.) During his absence, 
Alexander succeeded in bringing over to himself 
several cities and important places in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus (Diod. xix. 53); but, on Cassander's return 
to the south, after crushing Olympias in Macedon, 
he in vain attempted to check him by his fortifica¬ 
tion of the Isthmus, for Cassander, passing to 
Epidaurus by sea, regained Argos and Henmonc, 
and afterwards also the Messenian towns, with the 
exception of Ithomc. (Diod. xix. 54.) 

In the next year, 315, Antigonus (whose am¬ 
bition and successes in the east had united against 
him Cassander, Lysimachus, Asandcr, and Ptolemy 
Soter), among other measures, sent Aristodemus 
into the Peloponnesus to form a league of amity 
with Polysperchon and Alexander; and the latter 
was persuaded by Aristodemus to pass over to Asia 
for a personal conference with Antigonus. Finding 
him at Tyre, a treaty was made between them, aiul 
Alexander returned to Greece with a present of 
500 talents from Antigonus, and a multitude of 
magnificent promises. (Diod. xix. 60, 61.) Yet, 
in the very same year, wc find him renouncing his 
alliance with Antigonus, and bribed by the title of 
governor of the Peloponnesus to reconcile himself to 
Cassander. (Diod. xix. 64.) 

In the ensuing year, 314, wc read of him as en¬ 
gaged for Cassander in the siege of Cyllcne, which 
however was raised by Aristodemus and his 
Actolian auxiliaries. After the return of Aristo- 
demus to Aetolia, the citizens of Dyme, in Achaia, 
having besieged the citadel, which was occupied by 
one of Cassander's garrisons, Alexander forced his 
way into the city, and made himself master of it, 
punishing the adverse party with death, imprison¬ 
ment, or exile. (Diod. xix. 66 .) Very soon after 
this ho was murdered at Sicyon by Alexion, a 
Sicyonian, leaving the command of his forces to 
one who proved herself fully adequate to the task, 
—his wife Cratesipolis. (b. c. 314, Diod. xix. 
67.) [K. E.] 

ALEXANDER (’AAtfcvSpos), a Rhodian. In 
the war against Cassius he was at the head of the 
popular party, and was raised to the office of pry- 
tanis, n. c. 43. (Appian, de Bell. Civ. iv. 66 .) Put 
soon after, lie and the Rhodian admiral, Mnaseas, 
wore defeated by Cassius in a sea-fight oft' Cnidus. 
(Appian, dc BiU. Civ. iv. 71.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER (ST.), bishop of Rome, a. d. 
109 — 119. (Euseb. IIid. Ecd. iv. 4.) There arc 
three Episllcs falsely ascribed to him by Isidore 
Mercator, as well as a decree , according to G inti an. 
(Mansi, Concilia . voL i. pp. 643—647.) Hcracleon 
is said (in the book Bruedestinatus , up. Sirmond. 
Offl. vol. i. p. 470) to have broached his heresy in 
Sicily in the time of St. Alexander, and to have 
been confuted by him. But Heracleon was not, 
perhaps, yet born. [A. J. C.J 

ALEXANDER, who assumed the title of Em¬ 
peror of Rome in a. d. 311, was, according to some 
accounts, a Phrygian, and according to others a 
Pannoninn. lie was appointed by Maxcntius 
goveruoi of Africa, but discovering that Maxcn- 


tius was plotting against his life, he assumed the 
purple, though he was of an advanced age and 
a timid nature. Maxentius sent some troops 
against him under Rufius Volusianus, who put 
down the insurrection without difficulty. Alex¬ 
ander was taken and strangled. (Zosimus, ii. 12, 
14; Aur. Viet, de Cues. 40, Epit, 40.) There are 
a few medals of Alexander. In the one annexed 
we find the words Imp. Alexander. P. F. Aug.; 
the reverse represents Victory, with this inseriiH 
tion, Victoria Alexandri A'JG. N., and at 
the bottom, P. K. 



ALEXANDER OF SELEUCIA. [Alex¬ 
ander Peloplaton.) 

ALEXANDER, I. II., kings of Syria. [Alex¬ 
ander Ralas and Zkbina.] 

ALEXANDER, TIRE'RIUS (Titfeptos ’AAe£- 
ai'Spos), was born at Alexandria, of Jewish parents. 
His father held the office of Alabarch in Alexandria, 
and his uncle was Philo, the well-known writer. 
Alexander, however, did not continue in the faith 
of his ancestors, and was rewarded for his npostuey 
hv various public appointments. In the reign of 
Claudius he succeeded Fndiut as procurator of 
Judaea, about a. d. 46, and was promoted to the 
equestrian order. He was subsequently appointed 
by Nero procurator of Egypt; and by his orders 
50,000 Jews were slain on one occasion at Alex¬ 
andria in a tumult in the city. It was apparently 
during his government in Egypt that he accom¬ 
panied Corhulo in his expedition into Armenia. 
a. d. 64; and he was in this campaign given a* 
one of the hostages to secure the safety of Tiridntcs 
when the latter visited the Roman camp. Alex¬ 
ander was the first Roman governor who dechircc 
in favour of Vespasian; and the day on which h( 
administered the oath to the legions in the name o 
Vespasian, the Kalends of duly, a. i». 69, is re 
garded as the beginning of that emperor's reign 
Alexander afterwards accompanied Titus in the wa 
against Judaea, and was present at the takinj 
of Jerusalem. (Joseph. Ant. Jwl. xx. 4. § 2 
Bell. Jud. ii. 11. § 6 , 15. § 1, 18. § 7, 8 , iv. 10 
§ 6 , vL 4. § 3; Tac. Ann. xv. 28, Hut. i. 11, ii 
74, 79; Suet V*p. 6 .) 

A LEX AKDEll T It ALLI A'NUS 
6 Tf>aWtav6s), one of the most eminent of the an 
cient physicians, was born at Tralles, a city o 
Lydia, from whence lie derives his name. Ili 
date may safely be put in the sixth century afte 
Christ, for he mentions Aetius (xii. 8, p. 346) 
who probably did not write till the. end of tli 
fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, an* 
lie is himself quoted by Paulus Aogincta (iii. 2J 
78, vii. 5, 11, 19, pp. 447, 495, 650, 660, 687) 
who is supposed to have lived in the seventh ; he 
sides which, he is mentioned as a contemporary b 
Agnthias (Hist. v. p. 149), who set about writin 
his History in the beginning of the reign of Justi 
the younger, about a. d. 565. He had the at 
vantage of being brought up under his fathei 
Stephanus, who was himself a physician (iv. 
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p. 190), and also under another person, whose 
name lie does not mention, but to whose son 
Cosmos he dedicates his chief work (xii. i. p. 313), 
which he wrote out of gratitude at his request 
He was a man of an extensive practice, of a very 
long experience, and of great reputation, not only 
at Rome, hut wherever he travelled in Spain, 
Gaul, and Italy (i. 15, pp. 156, 157), whence he 
was called by way of eminence 44 Alexander the 
Physician.” Agathias speaks also with great praise 
of his four brothers, Anthemius, Dioscoms, Metro- 
dorus, and Olympius, who were all eminent in their 
several professions. Alexander is not a mere com¬ 
piler, like Aetius, Oribasius, and others, but is an 
author of quite a ditferent stamp, and has more the 
air of an original writer. He wrote his great work 
(as he tells us himself, xii. 1, p. 313) in an extreme 
old age, from the results of his own experience, 
when he could no longer bear the fatigue of prac¬ 
tice. llis style in the main, says Freind, is very 
good, short, clear, and (to use his own term, xii. 1, 
p. 313) consisting of common expressions; and 
though (through a mixture of some foreign words 
occasioned perhaps by bis travels) not always per¬ 
fectly elegant, yet very expressive and intelligible. 
Fabricius considers Alexander to have belonged to. 
•the sect of the Methodici, but in the opinion of 
Freind this is not proved sufficiently by the pas¬ 
sages adduced. The weakest and most curious 
>art of his practico appears to be his belief in 
•.harms and amulets, some of which may be quoted 

is specimens. For a quotidian ague, 44 Gather 
ut olive leaf before sun-rise, write on it with com- 
non ink na 9 poi 9 a, and hang it round the neck ” 
xii. 7, p 339); for the gout, 44 Write on a thin 
Into of gold, during the waning of the moon, p*i 9 
>ptu 9 n6j>, (pop , fa, fwt', \ov 9 xpU 7«\ 

* v , and wear it round the ankles; pronouncing also 
*f, d{iJ<p 9 fowl', flair, x«wk” (xi. 1, p. 313), 
r else this verse of Homer (//. fl. 95), 

TfTpJx*i 8 ’ ctyopr), lin'd 5 ' iiTTova)(i^ro 7 u?a, 
•bile the moon is in Libra; but it is much better 
‘ she should be in Leo.” (Hid.) In exorcising 
ic gout (ibid. p. 314) he says, “ I adjure thee by 
ic great name ’law 2a§aw0,” that is, HIH' 

. v ; 

a little further on, 44 1 adjure thee 
f the holy names ’law, 2a6aw0, ’ASwvai, *EAwi,” 

at is, 'rm jviiax rrirv; <>•<>*>• 

tv: t r : t : 

hich he would appear to have been cither a Jew 
a Christian, and, from his frequently prescribing 
zinc’s ffesh, it is most probable that he was a 
liistian. Ilis chief work, entitled EiS^la'larptKd 
loKa'iSexa, Libri Duodccim de lie Mcdica, first 
pearod in an old, barbarous, and imperfect I^atin 
mslation, with the title Alexandri Yutros Prac- 
i 9 #c., Lugd. 1504,4to., which was several times 
>rinted, and corrected and amended by Albanus 
rinu9, Basil. 1533, fol. It was first edited in 
cck by Jac. Goupylus, Par. 1548, fob, a bcauti- 
and scarce edition, containing also Iihazae de 
stilenlia Libetlus ex Si/rorum Lingua in Graecatn 
nslalus. It was published in Greek with a new 
tin translation by Jo. Guinterus Andernacus, 
iti 1556, 8vo., which is a rare and valuable 
lion. Quintcr’s translation has been several 
os reprinted, and is inserted by II. Stephens in 
Mcdicac Artis Principcs 9 Paris, 1567, fob; it 
• forms part of Haller’s Collection of Medical 
iters, Lausann. 1772, 8vo. 2 vols. The other 
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work of Alexander’s that is still extant is a short 
treatise, ITtpl ‘EA/xivOwiz, J)c Lumbricis y which was 
first published in Greek and Latin by Hieron. Mer- 
curialis, Venet. 1570,4to. It is also inserted in his 
work De Morbis Puerorum , Francof. 1584,8vo.,and 
in the twelfth volume of the old edition of Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Graeca; the Latin translation alone is 
included in Haller’s Collection mentioned above. 
An Arabic translation is mentioned by Dr. Sprcnger 
in his dissertation De Origin ib us Mcdicinac Arahi- 
cae sub Kluilifutu , Lugd. Bat. 1840, 8 vo.; and 
also by J. G. Wcnrich, De Auctorum Gniccorum 
Versionibus el Commenlariis Syriucis , A rabbis, 
ArmeniaciSf Persicisguc 9 Lips. 1842, 8 vo. 

Alexander seems also to have written several 
other medical works which arc now lost. lie ex¬ 
presses his intention of writing a book on Fractures, 
and also on Wounds of the Head. A treatise on 
Urine written by him is alluded to by Joannes 
Actuarius (De Urin. Differ, c. 2. p. 43), and ho 
himself mentions a work of his on Diseases of the 
Eyes, which was translated into Arabic. (Sprcnger, 
Wenrich,/.c.) The other medical treatise on Pleu¬ 
risy, which is said to have been also translated into 
Arabic, was probably only tho sixth book of his 
groat work, which is entirely devoted to tho con¬ 
sideration of this disease. A very full account of 
the life and works of Alexander Trallianus was 
published at London, 1734, 8 vo., by Edward Mil- 
ward, M. D., entitled 44 Trallianus Keviviscens; or, 
an Account of Alexander Trallian, one of the Greek 
Writers that nourished after Galen : shewing that 
these Authors arc far from deserving the imputa¬ 
tion of mere compilers,” &c. Two other medical 
works which are sometimes attributed to Alexander 
Trallianus (viz. a Collection of Medical and Physi¬ 
cal Problems, and a treatise on Fevers) are noticed 
under Alexander Apiirodisikn&is. (Froiml’s 
Ilist. of Pkysic, whose words have been sometimes 
borrowed; Fabricius, BibL Grace, voh xii. p. 593, 
sq. ed. vet.; Haller, Bibliotheca Mcdicinac Pruvtir 
cue, tom. i.; Sprcngcl, Hist, de la Med. tom. ii.; 
Isensee, Gcsc/iic/le der Mcdicin; Choulant, Hand- 
buck dcr Buchcrkmtde fur die Acftcre Mcdicin.) 

[W. A. G.j 

ALEXANDER (’AA^ai/fyoy), of Triciiomum 
in Aetolin, was commander of tho Aetolians in 
n. c. 218 and 219. lie attacked the rear of the 
army of Philip on his return from Thermus, but 
the attempt was unsuccessful, and many Aetolians 
felb (Polyb. v. 13.) [L. S.J 

ALEXANDER ZEB1NA or ZABINAS 
(’AA e%o.idpos Za£iVas), the son of a merchant 
named Protarchus, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon, 
king of Egypt, as a pretender to the crown of the 
Greek kingdom of Syria shortly after the death of 
Antioch us Sidctcs and the return of Demetrius 
Nicator from his captivity among the Parthians. 
(u.c. 128.) Antioch, Apamen, and several other 
cities, disgusted with the tyranny of Demetrius, 
acknowledged the authority of Alexander, who 
pretended to have been adopted by Antioehus 
Sidetes; but he never succeeded in obtaining 
power over the whole of Syria. In the earlier 
part of the year 125 lie defeated Demetrius, who 
fled to Tyre and was there killed; but in the mid¬ 
dle of the same year Alexander’s patron, the king 
of Egypt, set up against him Antioehus Grypus, a 
son of Demetrius, by whom he was defeated in 
battle. Alexander fled to Antioch, where lie 
attempted to pluiider the temple of Jupiter, in order 
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to pay his troops; but the people rose against him 
and drove him out of the city. He soon fell into 
the hands of robbers, who delivered him up to 
Antiochus, by whom he was put to death,B. c. 122. 
lie was weak and effeminate, but sometimes gene¬ 
rous. His surname, Zebina, which means u a 
purchased slave,” was applied to him as a term of 
reproach, from a report that he had been bought 
by Ptolemy as a slave. Several of his coins arc 
extant. In the one figured below Jupiter is re¬ 
presented on the reverse, holding in the right hand 
a small image of victory. 

(Justin, xxxix. 1,2; Joseph. Autiq. xiii. 9, 10 ; 
Clinton, Pastiy iii. p. 334.) [P. S.] 



ALEXANDRA. [Cassandra.] 

ALEX ANDltIDES (’AA <ZavSpt8 V r) of Delphi, 
a Greek historian of uncertain date. If we may 
judge from the subjects on which his history is 
quoted as an authority, it would seem that his 
work was a history of Delphi. (Pint Ltftand. 18 ; 
Schol. uil Eurip. Alcesl. 1, where undoubtedly the 
same person is meant, though the MS. reading is 
Anaxandridcs; Schol. ad Arisloph. Plut. 926.) 

[L. S.] 

ALEXA'NOIl (*AA«£dv«p), a son of Machaon, 
and grandson of Aesculapius, who built to his sire 
a temple at Titane in the territory of Sicyon. He 
himself too was worshipped there, and sacrifices 
were offered to him after sunset only. (Pans. ii. 
23. §4, 11. § 6 ,&c.) [L. S.] 

ALEX ARCH US (’AA^apxor), a Greek his¬ 
torian, who wrote a work on the history of Italy 
(’IraAocd), of which Plutarch (Parallel. 7) quotes 
the third book. Servius (ad Acn. iii. 334) men¬ 
tions an opinion of his respecting the origin of the 
names Epcirus and Campania, which unquestion¬ 
ably belonged to his work on Italy. The writer 
of this name, whom Plutarch mentions in another 
passage (Da Js. cl Os. p. 365), is probably a different 
peraon. [L. S.] 

ALEXARCHUS (’AA Qapxos). 1. A brother 

of Cassandcr of Macedonia, who is mentioned as 
the founder of a town called Uranopolis, the site 
of which is unknown. Here he is said to have 
introduced a number of words of his own coinage, 
which, though very expressive, appear to have 
been regarded as a kind of slang. (A then. iii. p. 93.) 

*2. A Corinthian, who, while the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians were fortifying Dcceleia in Attica, u. c. 413, 
and were sending an expedition to Sicily, was 
entrusted with the command of 600 hoplites, with 
whom he joined the Sicilian expedition. (Thucyd. 
viL 19.) [L. S.J 

ALE'XIAS (’AAtg/as), an ancient Greek physi¬ 
cian, who was a pupil of Thrasyas of Mantinca, 
and lived probably about the middle of the fourth 
century before Christ. Theophrastus mentions 
him as having lived shortly before his time (Ilist. 
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Plant, ix. 16. § 8), and speaks highly of his abili¬ 
ties and acquirements. [W. A. G.] 

ALEXPCACUS (’AAe&Wos), the averter of 
evil, is a surname given by the Greeks to several 
deities, as—Zeus (Orpli. De Lapid. Proocm. i.),— 
to Apollo, who was worshipped under this name 
by the Athenians, because he was believed to have 
stopped the plague which raged at Athens in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war (Paus. i. 3. § 3, 
viiL 41. § 5),—and to Heracles. (Lactant. v. 3.) 

[L. S.) 

ALEXICLES (*AAe£«*rAijy), an Athenian gene¬ 
ral, who belonged to the oligarchial or Lacedaemo¬ 
nian party at Athens. After the revolution of B. c. 
411, he and several of his friends quitted the city 
and went to their friends at Dcceleia. But he was 
afterwards made prisoner in Pcinteeua, and sen¬ 
tenced to death for his participation in the guilt of 
Phrynichus. (Thucyd. viii. 92 ; Lycurg. in I/ocr . 

р. 164.) [Ii. S.] 

ALEXICRATES(*AA^i/f/)nT»??),a Pythagorean 

philosopher who lived at the time of Plutarch, and 
whose disciples continued to observe the ancient 
diet of the Pythagoreans, abstaining from fish alto¬ 
gether. (Plut Sympos. viii. p. 720.) Another 
person of this name occurs in Plutarch, Pyrrh. 5.) 

[L.S.,1 

ALE'XIDA (’AA«gi 57 j), a daughter of Amphi- 
araus, from whom certain divinities called Ehutii 
( *EA d<rioiyi.c. the averters of epileptic fits) weix 
believed to be descended. (Plut. Quacst, Gr. 23. 

[L. S.] 

ALEXl'NUS (’AAfpvos), a philosopher of tin 
Dialectic or Megarian school and a disciple of Ku 
bulidcs [Euclidks], from his eristic pro pen si tie 
facetiously named ’EA« 7 pvos, who lived about th 
beginning of tho third century before Christ. II 
was a native of Elis, and a contemporary of Zenr 
From Elis he went to Olympia, in tho vain hope 
it is said, of founding a sect which might be callo 
the Olympian ; but his disciples soon became die 
gusted with the unhealthiness of the place an 
their scanty means of subsistence, and left hit 
with a single attendant None of his doctrine 
have been preserved to us, but from the brief mci 
tion made of him by Cicero (Acad. ii. 24), I 
seems to havo dealt in sophistical puzzles, lil* 
the rest of his sect. Athenaeus (xv. p. 696, c 
mentions a paean which he wrote in honour 
Crnterus, the Macedonian, and which was sung : 
Delphi to the sound of the lyre. Alcxinus al 
wrote against Zeno, whose professed antagonist I 
was, and against Ephorus the historian. Diogcn 
Laertius has preserved some lines on his doat 
which was occasioned by his being pierced wi 
a reed while swimming in the Alplieus. (Die 
Lacrt. ii. 109, 110.) [B. J.] 

ALE'XION, an ancient physician, who was pi 
bably (judging from his name) a native of Greec 
he was a friend of Cicero, who praises his medii 
skill, and deeply laments his sudden death, u. 
44. (Ad Ait. vii. 2, xiii. 25, xv. 1. d 2.) [\Y\A.( 
ALEXI'PPUS (’AAt^iffTros), an ancient Ore 
physician, who is mentioned by Plutarch (Al 

с. 41) as having received a letter from Alcxam 

himself, to thank him for having cured Pcuccst 
one of his oflicers, of an illness probably about n 
327. [W.A.G.J 

ALEXIS ('AAe^is). 1. A comic poet, born 
Thurii, in Magna Graccia (Suidas s. v. 'AA.), ’ 
admitted subsequently to the privileges of 
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Athenian citizen, and enrolled in the dome OToy, ALEXIS (‘'AAclis), a sculptor and statuary, 
belonging to the tribe Leontis. (Steph. By*, s. v.) mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19) as one of 
lie was the uncle and instructor of Menander, the pupils of Polvcletus. Pausanias (vi. 3. § 3) 
(Suidas s. v. v AAe|iS; Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx.) mentions an artist of the same name, a native of 
When he was horn we are not expressly told, but Sicyon, and father of the sculptor Cantharus. It 
he lived to the age of 106 (Plut. Defect. Orac. cannot be satisfactorily settled whether these are 
p. 420, e.), and was living at least as late as the same, or different persons. Pliny's account 
B. c. 288. Now the town of Thurii was de- implies that he had the elder Polycletns in view, 
stroyed by the Lucanians about a c. 390. It is in which case Alexis could not have flourished 
therefore not at all unlikely that the parents of later than 01. 95 (b. c. 400), whereas Eutychides, 
Alexis, in order to escape from the threatened dc- under whom Cantharus studied, flourished about 
etruction of their city, removed shortly before with 01. 120, b. c. 300. (Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 
their little son to Athens. Perhaps therefore we 19.) If the two were identical, as Thiersch 
may assign about b. c. 394 as the date of the (Ejwchen der HU. Kunst. p. 276) thinks, we must 
birth of Alexis. He had a son Stephanus, who suppose cither that Pliny made a mistake, and that 
also wrote comedies. (Suidas /. c.) He appears , Alexis studied under the younger Polycletus, or 
to have been rather addicted to the pleasures of I else that the Eutychides, whose date is given by 
the table. (Athen. viii. p. 314.) According to Pliny, was not the artist under whom Cantharus 
Plutarch (Du Seuis Administ. Keijiubl. p. 785, b.), studied. [C. P. M.] 

he expired upon the stage while being crowned as ALEXIS or ALE'XIUS I. COMNK'NOS 
victor. By the old grammarians he is commonly f'AAcgu , or *AA t$ios Ko/xi'Ws), emperor of Con- 
called a writer of the middle comedy, and frag- stantinople, was most probably born in a. d. 1048. 
ments and the titles of many of his plays confirm He was the son of John Comnenus, and the 
this statement. Still, for more than 30 years he nephew of the emperor Isaac Comnenus, and re- 
was contemporary with Philippides, Philemon, Me- ceived a careful education from his mother Anna, 
nander, and Diphilus, and several fragments shew He accompanied the emperor Homanus Diogenes 
that ho also wrote pieces which would be classed in the war against Alp-Arslun, sultan of the Tutks- 
with those of the new comedy. He was a re- Scljuks, and was present at the battle of MalfUB- 
markably prolific writer. Suidas says he wrote kcixl, where this emperor was made a prisoner by 
245 plays, and the titles of 113 have come down the sultan. After the deposition of Rommms Dio- 
to U8. The Meporrh, 'AyKv AiW, ’OAu/t7ruf5«p05, genes in 1071, Alexis Comnenus and his elder 
and riapcffl’iTos, in which ho ridiculed Plato, were brother Isaac joined the party of the new emperor, 
probably exhibited ns early as the 104th Olym- Michael VII. Ducns, who employed Alexis against 
piad. The ’A->£m, in which he ridiculed Mis- the rebels who had produced great disturbances in 
golas, was no doubt written while he was alive, Asia Minor. In this war Alexis distinguished him- 
and Aeschines (r. Timarch. pp. 6 —8) in n. c. 345, self as a successful general, and shewed that extra- 
speaks of him as then living. The *A5«A <pol and ordinary shrewdness which afterwards became the 
Xroanw7yji, in which he satirized Demosthenes, principal feature of his character. He defended 
were acted shortly after u. c. 343. The "iTroy, Michael VII. against the rebel Niccphorus Bota- 
iii which he alluded to the decree of Sophocles mates, but the cause of Michael having becomchope- 
against the philosophers, in b. c. 316. The less, he readily joined the victorious rebel, who bo- 
Tlvpawos in b. c. 312. The QappaKoirco\ri and came emperor under the title of Niccphorus III. in 
'TotfoAi/xaio? in B. c. 306. As might have been 1077. ThcnuthorityofNicephorusIII. wasdisobey- 
oxpected in a person who wrote so much, the same cd by several rebels, among whom Niccphorus 
passage frequently occurred in several plays; nor Bryennius in Epcirus was the most dangerous; but 
did ho scruple sometimes to borrow from other Alexis defeated them one after the other, and tho 
poets, ns, for example, from Eubulus. (Athen. i. grateful emperor conferred upon him the title of 
p. 25, f.) Carvstius of Pergamus (ap. Athen. vi. “ Sebastos.” Alexis was then considered as the first 
p. 235, e.) says he was the first who invented the general of the Byzantine empire, but his military re¬ 
part of the parasite. This is not quite correct, as nown made him suspected in the eyes of the emperor, 
it had been introduced before him by Epicharraus; who kept him at Constantinople and tried to get 
hut ho appears to have been the first who gave it rid of him by base intrigues. But Alexis opposed in 
the form in which it afterwards appeared upon the trigues to intrigues, and as he was not only the most 
stage, and to have been very happy in his exhibi- gallant, but also the most artful among his shrewd 
tion of it. His wit and elegance are praised by countrymen, he outdid the emperor, who at last 
Athenacus (ii. p. 59, f.), whose testimony is con- gave orders, that his eyes should be put out. 
firmed by the extent fragments. A considerable Alexis now fled to the army on the Danube, and 
list of peculiar words and forms used by him is was proclaimed emperor by the troops. Assisted 
given by Meinckc. His plays were frequently by his brother Isaac, who acted with great, gene- 
translated by the Roman comic writers. (Gell. ii. rosity, Alexis marched to Constantinople, obtained 
23.) The fragments wc possess of his plays have possession of the city by a stratagem, deposed the 
been preserved chiefly by Athenacus and Stobaeus. emperor, and ascended the throne in 1081. 
(Mcincko, Fragm. Com. vol. i. pp. 374—403; The Byzantine empire was then at the point of 

Clinton, Fasti Hellenic £, under the years above ruin. While Alexis carried on the war against 
given; Fabricius, DiU. Gr. vol. ii. p. 406, &c.) the rebel Niccphorus Bryennius, and afterwards 

2. A writer mentioned by Athenaeus (x. p. 418) during his forced sojoum at Constantinople, and 

as the author of a treatise 7 rep) AvrapKtcas. the time of his differences with Nicephonis 111., 

3. A Samian, the author of an historical work Melek-Shah, the son of Alp-Arslan, and the 

called Sdfxtoi^flpoi or T flpot ’ZapiaKol (Samian An - greatest prince of the Scljuks, lmd conquered the 
>ia/s), which Athenacus quotes, (xiii. p. 572, f., Byzantine part of Asia Minor, which he ceded to 
rii. p. 540, d.) [C. P. M.] his cousin Solimau. The Bulgarians threatened io 

K 
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invade Thrace, and Robert Guiscard, duke of 
Apulia, with a mighty host of Norman knights, had 
crossed the Adriatic and laid siege to Durazz;>, the 
ancient Dyrrachium. In this critical position 
Alexis evinced extraordinary activity. He con¬ 
cluded peace with the Seljuks, ceding Asia to 
them; he made an alliance with Venice and Henry 
IV., emperor of Germany ; and he sold the sacred 
vessels of the churches to pay his troops. His 
struggle with the Normans was long and bloody, 
but famine, diseases, civil troubles, and a powerful 
diversion of Henry IV., compelled the Normans to 
leave Epcirus in 1084. During this time the Sel¬ 
juks had recommenced hostilities, and threatened 
to block up Constantinople with a fleet constructed 
by Greek captives. In this extremity Alexis 
implored the assistance of the European princes. 

The conquest of Jerusalem by the Seljuks, the 
interruption of the pious pilgrimages to the holy 
grave, and the vexations which the Christians in 
the East had to endure from the infidels, had pro¬ 
duced an extraordinary excitement among the 
nations in Europe. The idea of rescuing the town 
of our Saviour became popular ; the pope and the 
princes shewed themselves favourable to such an 
expedition, and they resolved upon it after the 
nmbnsHudora of Alexis had related to them at 
Piacenza in 1095 the hopeless state of the Chris¬ 
tians in Asia. The first Crusaders appeared in 
Constantinople in 1096. They were commanded 
by Peter the Hermit and Walter the Pennyless, 
and were rather a band of vagabonds than an 
army. Alexis hastened to send them over to 
Asia, where they were massacred by the Turks. 
Soon after them came a powerful army, command¬ 
ed by Godfrey of Bouillon, and their continued 
stay in the neighbourhood of Constantinople gave 
occasion to serious differences between the Latins 
and the Greeks. However Alexis, by the alternate 
use of threats and persuasions, not only succeeded 
in getting rid of the dangerous foreigners by carry¬ 
ing them over to Asia, but also managed the pride 
of Godfrey of Bouillon and his turbulent barons 
with so much dexterity, that they consented to 
take the oath of vassalage for those provinces 
which they might conquer in Asia, and promised 
to restore to the emperor the Byzantine territories, 
which had been taken by the Seljuks. In his 
turn he promised to assist them in their enterprise 
with a strong army, but the dangerous state of the 
empire prevented him from keeping his word. 
However, in proportion as the Crusaders, in 1097, 
advanced into Asia, Alexis followed them with a 
chosen body, and thus gradually reunited with his 
empire Nicaea, Chios, Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Sardes, and finally all Asia Minor. The descend¬ 
ants of Bohcmond, prince of Antioch, did homage 
to Alexis, to whom they restored Tarsus and 
Malmistra. During the latter years of his reign, 
Alexis was occupied with consolidating the do¬ 
mestic peace of his empire, which was then often 
disturbed by religious troubles: He died in 1118, 
at the age of seventy, and liis successor was his 
son John, generally called Calo-Joannes. 

Alexis was the author of a work entitled 
A oyapucr), which was published in the 4th volume 
of the Analecta. Graeca , Par. 1688, and also from 
a later manuscript by Gronovius at the end of his 
work Dc Sc sic r liis, Lugd. Bat. 1691. Respecting 
the ecclesiastical edicts of Alexius, several of which 
are extant, sec Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vii. p. 729. 
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The life of Alexis has been carefully, though 
very partially, described by his daughter, Anna 
Comnena, in her Alexias, which is the principal 
source concerning this emperor. (Comp. Glycas, p. 
4; Albertus Aquensis, ii. 9-19; WilhelmusTyrensis, 
ii. 5, 23 ; comp. S. F. Wilken, M Rerum ab Alexio 
I., Joanne, Manuele et Alexio II. Comnenis gesta- 
rura libri quatuor,” Heidelberg, 1811.) (W. l\] 

ALEXIS or ALE'XIUS II. COMNE'NUS 
('AAetis or *AAe£j os Kopinjv6s), emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, the son of the emperor Manuel Com¬ 
nenus, was born in 1167, according to Nicetas. 
In 1179, he married Agnes or Anna, the daughter 
of king Louis VII. of France, and succeeded hia 
father in 1180, under the guardianship of his mo¬ 
ther Maria, the daughter of Raymond, prince of 
Antioch. They both became victims of the ambi¬ 
tion of Andronicus Comnenus, who first compelled 
the young emperor to sign the death of his mother, 
and then put Alexis to death in 1183; whereupon 
he succeeded him on the throne. (Nicetas, Afcais 
Manuel. Comn.fil.; comp. Ducange, Fumilkic By- 
zantinae , p. 188.) [W. P.l 

ALEXIS or ALE'XIUS III. A'NGELUS 
f'AAc^y or 'AAlgios , 'Ayyt\os), the brother of the 
emperor Isaac II. Angclus, whom he deposed and 
blinded in 1195. Being a descendant of Alexis I. 
Comnenus by Theodora, the youngest daughter of 
the latter, he assumed the family-name of hia 
great ancestor, and is therefore commonly called 
Alexis Angelus-Comncnus. In 1197 and 1198, he 
carried on war with Persia and the Seljuks of 
Koniah, but his armies were defeated. Being 
base, rapacious, and cruel, he incurred the hatred 
and contempt of his subjects, and prepared his 
ruin. He lost the crown through his nephew, 
Alexis, the son of Isaac II. Angelas, who, having 
escaped from Constantinople, succeeded in per¬ 
suading the Crusaders assembled in Venice to 
make an expedition against the usuiper. Amount¬ 
ing to 20,000 men, and commanded by Dandolo, 
doge of Venice, they attacked Constantinople in 
the month of July, 1203; but before they had 
taken this city, Alexis III. abandoned his palaco 
and fled to Italy, carrying with him 10,000 pounds 
of gold. After his flight, Constantinople was oc¬ 
cupied by the Crusaders, who recognised as em¬ 
perors the blinded Isaac and his son Alexis. 
[Alexis IV.] He afterwards returned to Greece, 
and treacherously blinded the emperor Alexis 
V. Murzuphlus, who after his deposition in 
1204, had fled to Alexis III., whose daughter 
ho had married. Meanwhile, Theodore Lascaris 
succeeded in making himself independent at Nicaca, 
but was involved in a war with Ghayath-ed-din, 
sultan of Koniah. In 1210, Alexis III. fled to 
this sultan, and persuaded him to support his 
claims to the throne of Byzantium, and to declare 
war against Theodore Lascaris. The war proved 
fatal for the sultan, who was killed in the battle of 
Antioch, and Alexis III. was made prisoner. 
Theodore Lascaris had married Anna Angela-Com- 
nena, the second daughter of Alexis III., but this 
circumstance did not prevent him from confining 
his fatherein-law to a monastery at Nicaea. (1*210.) 
There Alexis III. died some years after at an 
advanced age ; the exact year of his birth is 
not known. (Nicetas, Alexis Angclus , Isaacius 
Angelas, iii. 8, &c.; Isaacius ct Alex. fil. c. 1; 
Villehardouin, De la Conqiceste dc Constantinoble, 
Paris, 1838, c. 51, 56, &c.) [W. P.] 


• ALEXIUS. 

ALEXIS or ALE'XIUS IV. A'NOELUS 
(*'AAe£«y or ’AAcgios * Ayy f\os), was the son of the 
emperor Isaac II. Angelus. It is mentioned under 
Alexis III. that, after the deposition of this em¬ 
peror, he and his father were placed on the throne 
by the Crusaders. Alexis IV. was crowned toge¬ 
ther with Isaac II. on the ‘29th of July, 1203, 
and, to secure himself on the throne, engaged the 
Crusaders to continue at Constantinople. He had 
promised them to put an end to the schism of the 
Greek Church, but did not do anything for that 
purpose, nor did he fulfil his other engagements 
towards the Crusaders. At the same time, he did 
not understand how to maintain his dignity among 
the turbulent and haughty barons of Italy, France, 
and Flanders, who were assembled in his capital. 
Serious differences consequently arose between him 
and his deliverers. Alexis Ducas, sumamed Mur- 
zuphlus, an ambitious and enterprising man, took 
advantage of these troubles, and suddenly seized 
the crown. By his order Alexis IV. was put to 
death on the 28th of January, 1204; Isaac II. 
died of grief. (Nicetas, Isaacius Ajigelusy iii. c. 8, 
&c.; fsaacius ct Alexis fiJ.; Villehardouin, lbill. c. 
51, 56, 60, &c., 102—107.) [W. P.] 

. ALEXIS or ALE'XIUS V. DUCAS ( v AAc$«r 
or *A \Qios Aou/ca), surnaiued “ Murzuphlus,” on 
account of the close junction of his shaggy eye¬ 
brows, was crowned emperor of Constantinople on 
the 8th of February, 1*204, after having been pre¬ 
sent at the murder of Alexis IV„ who was put to 
death by his order. His earlier life is almost un¬ 
known. Nicetas, however, states, that ho had 
always been rapacious and voluptuous; on the 
other hand, he was a man of great courage and 
energy. Immediately after he had usurped the 
tlirone, the Crusaders, who were still assembled 
under the walls of Constantinople, laid siege to this 
city. Alexis V. disdained to conclude peace with 
them on dishonourable conditions, and prepared 
for resistance, in which he was vigorously assisted 
by Theodore Lascaris. However, courage suddenly 
aliandoned him, and he fled to the deposed em¬ 
peror Alexis 111., whose daughter Eudoxia Angcla- 
Comnena he had just married. Constantinople 
was taken by storm by the Crusaders (12th of 
April, 1204), who, after having committed those 
horrors, of which Nicetas, an eye-witness, gives 
such an emplmtical description, chose Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, emperor of Constantinople, but 
leaving him only the fourth part of the empire. 
After being deprived of sight by his father-in-law, 
Alexis V. fled to the Morea, but was arrested and 
carried to Constantinople, where the Crusaders put 
him to deatli by casting him from the top of the 
Theodosian column. (1204.) (Nicetas, Murzuphlus; 
Isaacius Ant/clus ct Alex. fit. c. 4, 5 ; Gesta Fran - 
corum , c. 94; Villehardouin, Ibid. c. 51, 56, 60, 
&c. 98, 106, 113—115, 127, &c.) [\V. P.] 

• ALE'XIUS ARISTE'NUS (*AAc$tos *Apurrr}- 
v6s), Oeconomus of the Great Church at Constan¬ 
tinople, nourished a. d. 1166, in which year he 
•was present at the Council of Constantinople. He 
edited a Synopsis Canonum with scholia, which is 
given by Bishop Beveridge in his Pundcctac Cano- 
num , Oxon. 1672, fol. vol. ii. post pag. 188, and 
vol. i. p. 1, &c. Other works by him arc quoted. 
See Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. p. 280. [A. J. C.] 

ALE'XIUS (’AAcgtos), Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople,* a member of the monastery of Studius 
(founded a. d. 460), succeeded Eustathius as Pa- 
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triarch a. n. 1025. In a. d. 1034 he crowned 
Michael IV. the favourite of Zoe, who, to make 
way for him, procured the death of her husband, 
the Emperor Romanus. He thwarted the attempts 
of John (the emperor’s brother) to gain the patri¬ 
archal see (a. d. 1036), and died A. n. 1043. De¬ 
crees of his are extant, ap. Jus Gr. Rom. vol. i. 
lib. iv. p. 250, Lcunclav. Francof. 1596. See 
Fabric. BibL Gr. vol. xi. p. 558. [A. J. C.] 

ALE'XIUS^AAegtos), Metropolitan of Nicaea, 
composed a Canon or Hymn on St. Demetrius the 
Martyr. It is uncertain when he lived. The 
canon is in manuscript. Sec Lamftecius , Biblioth. 
Vindobon. vol. v. p. 599, ed. Kollar. [A. J. C.] 
ALEX ON ('AAegttZ'), an Achaean who served in 
the Carthaginian garrison at Lilybacum while it 
was besieged by the Romans in b. c. 250. During 
this siege some of the Gallic mercenaries engaged 
in the service of the Carthaginians fanned the plan 
of betraying the fortress into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans. But Alexon, who had on a fanner occasion 
saved the town of Agrigcntum from a similar 
attempt of treacherous mercenaries, now acted in 
the same faithful spirit, and gave information of the 
plot to the Carthaginian commander llimilco. Ho 
also assisted him in inducing the mercenaries to 
remain faithful and resist the temptations offered by 
their comrades. (Polyb. i. 43, ii. 7.) [L. S.] 

ALEXON MYNDIUS. [Alexander Myn- 

DZU&] 

.ALFF/NUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

A'LFIUS FLAVUS. [Flavus.] 

ALGOS (*A\ 7 os), is used by Hesiod (Thcog. 
227) in the plural, as the personification of sorrows 
and griefs, which are there represented as the 
daughters of Eris. [L. S.] 

ALIACMON. [Palakstinus.] 

L. ALIE'NUS, plebeian aedile B. c. 454, ac¬ 
cused Veturius, the consul of the former year, on 
.account of selling the booty which had been gained 
in war, and placing the amount in the aerarium. 
(Liv. iii. 31.) 

ALIE'NUS CAECI'NA. [Cakcina.] 
ALIMENTUS, L. CI'NCIUS, a celebrated 
Roman annalist, antiquary, and jurist, who was 
praetor in Sicily, b. c. 209, with the command 
of two legions. He wrote an account of his im¬ 
prisonment in the second Punic war, and a history 
of Gorgias Leontinus ; but these works probably 
fanned part of his Annales. (Liv. xxi. 38.) He is 
frequently cited by Festus, and the fragments which 
have been thus preserved were collected by Wusse, 
and may be found appended to Corte’s Sallust. 

Niebuhr (i. p. 272) praises Alimcntus as a 
really critical investigator of antiquity, who threw 
light on the history of his country by researches 
among its ancient monuments. That he possessed 
eminent personal qualities, such as strike a great 
man, is clear, inasmuch as Hannibal, who used to 
treat his Roman prisoners very roughly, made a 
distinction in his behalf, and gave him an account 
of his passage through Gaul and over the Alps, 
which Alimcntus afterwards incorporated in his 
history. It is only in his fragments that we find 
a distinct statement of the earlier relation between 
Rome and Latium, which in all the annals has 
been misrepresented by national pride. The point, 
however, upon which Niebuhr lays most stress, is 
the remarkable difference between Alimcntus and 
all other chronologers in dating the building of the 
city about the fourth year of the 12th Olympiad. 
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This difference is the more important in an histo¬ 
rical view, from Alimentus having written on the 
old Roman calendar and having carefully ex¬ 
amined the most ancient Etruscan and Roman 
chronology. It is ingeniously accounted for by 
Niebuhr, by supposing our author to have re¬ 
duced the ancient cyclical years, consisting of 
ten months, to an equivalent number of common 
years of twelve months. Now, the pontiffs 
reckoned 13*2 cyclical years before the reign of 
Tarquinius Prisons, from which time, according to 
Julius Gracchanus, the use of the old calendar was 
discontinued. The reduction makes a difference 

of 22 years, for 132- ^li=22, and 22 years, 

added to the era of Polybius and Ncpos, viz. 01. 

7. *2, bring us to the very date of Alimentus, 01. 
12. 4. 

Alimentus composed a treatise Dc Officio Juris - 
consu'tij containing at least two books ; one book 
Do Veri/is priscis , one De Consulum Potestale , one 
Dc Comi/iu *, one Dc Fastis , two, at least, Afystayo- 
yicon, and several Dc lie MUiiuri. In the latter 
work he handles the subjects of military levies, of 
the ceremonies of declaring war, and generally of 
tho Jus Fccia/c. (Cell. xvi. 4 ; Voss. /list. Gr. iv. 
IS, fin., Hist. Lot. i. 4; P. Lnchnmnn, dc Fontib. 
Jlistor. Tit. Livii Com. i. 17, 4to. 1 8*22; Zimmcm, 
Rum. RcclUs-i/esch. i. § 73.) [J. T. G.] 

ALIMENTUS, M. Cl'NCIUS, tribune of the 
plebs n. c.204, proposed in his tribuneship the law 
known by the name of Cincia Lex de Donis cl 
Muucribus, or Muncra/is Lex. (Liv. xxxiv. 4 ; 
Cic. Cato , 4, dc Oral. ii. 71, ad AIL i. 20; Fcstus, 
v. Muneralis.) This law was confirmed in the 
time of Augustus. (Diet, of Ant. s. v. Cincia Txx.) 

ALIPIIE'UUSorllALlPHF/RUSCAM^pos), 
one of the sons of Lycaon, killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning for their insolence. (Apollod. iii. 

8 . § 1.) The town of Aliphera or Alipheirn in 

Arcadia was believed to have been founded by 
him, and to have derived its name from him. 
(Pans. viii. 3. § 1, 26. § 4 ; Steph. By*, s.v. ’AA l- 
(peipa.) [L. S.) 

ALITTA or ALILAT(’AAi'rra or’AAiAdr), the 
name by which, according to Herodotus (i. 131, iii. 
8 ), the Arabs called Aphrodite Urania. [L. S.] 
ALLECTUS, was raised to the highest digni¬ 
ties in Britain during the dominion of Carausius; 
but the crimes which he committed, and the fear 
of punishment on account of them, led him in a. n. 
293 to murder Carausius and assume the impe¬ 
rial title in Britain for himself. He enjoyed his 
honours for three years, at the end of which Con¬ 
stantly sent Asclepiodotus with an army and fleet 
against him. Allectus was defeated in a. d. 296, 
and Britain was thus cleared of usurpers. (Aurel. 
Viet, dc Cacs. 39; Eutrop. ix. 14.) On the an¬ 
nexed coin the inscription is Imp. C. Allkctus. 
P. F. Aug. [L. S.] 



A. ALLIE'NUS. 1. A friend of Cicero’s, who 
is spoken of by him in high terms. He was the 
legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, b. c. 60 (Cic. ad Qu. 
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Fr. i. 1. § 3), an d praetor in b. c. 49. (Ad Att. x, 
15.) In the following year, he had the province 
of Sicily, and sent to Caesar, who was then in 
Africa, a large body of troops. He continued in 
Sicily till B. c. 47, and received the title of pro- 
consul. Two of Cicero’s letters are addressed to 
him. (Hirt. Beil. Afr. 2, 34 ; Cic. ad Fain. xiii. 
78, 79.) His name occurs on a coin, which has 
on one side C. Cabs. Imp. Cos. Iter., and on tho 
other A. A li. i bn vs Procos. 

2. Was sent by Dolabclla, b. c. 43, to bring to 
him the legions which were in Egypt. On his re¬ 
turn from Egypt with four legions, he was sur¬ 
prised by Cassius in Palestine, who was at the 
head of eight legions. As his forces were so infe¬ 
rior, Allienus joined Cassius. (Appian, B. C. iii. 
78, iv. 59 ; Cic. Phil. xi. 12, 13; Cassius, ap. Cic. 
ad Fam. xii. 11, 12.) This Allienus may perhaps 
be the same person as No. 1. 

ALLU'CIUS, a prince of theCeltiberi, betrothed 
to a most beautiful virgin, who was taken prisoner 
by Scipio in Spain, b. c. 209. Scipio generously 
gave her to Allucius, and refused tho presents her 
parents offered him. The story is beautifully told 
in Livy (xxvi. 50), and is also related by other 
writers. (Polyb. x. 19; Val. Max. iv. 3. § 1; Sil. 
Ital. xv. 268, &c.) 

ALMO, the god of a river in tho neighbourhood 
of Rome, who, like Tibcrinus and others, were 
prayed to by the augurs. In the water of Alrao 
the statue of the mother of the gods used to bo 
washed. (Cic. de Nat. Dear. iii. 20; comp. Varro, 
de Liny. Lot, v. 71, cd. Muller.) [L. S.] 

A LMOPS C'AA^wiJ/), a giant, the son of Poseidon 
and I Idle, from whom the district of Almopia and 
its inhabitants, the Almopcs in Macedonia, wore 
believed to have derived their name. (Steph. Byz. 
s. v. *A\uujirla.) [ L. S.j 

ALOEIDAE, ALOI'ADAE, or ALO'ADAE 
( , AAw€i5tu, AAccuxScu or ’AAaSaSm), are patronymic 
forms from Alocus, but arc used to designate tho 
two sons of his wife Iphimedcia by Poseidon ; viz. 
Otus and Ephialtes. The Aloeidae arc renowned 
in the earliest stories of Greece for their extraor¬ 
dinary strength and daring spirit. When they 
were nine years old, each of their bodies measured 
nine cubits in breadth and twenty-seven in height 
At this early age, they threatened the Olympian 
gods with war, and attempted to pile mount Ossa 
upon Olympus, and Pclion upon Ossa. They 
would have accomplished their object, says Homer, 
had they been allowed to grow up to tho ago of 
manhood; but Apollo destroyed them before their 
beards began to appear. (Od. xi. 305, &c.) In 
the Iliad (v. 385, &c.; comp. Philostr. dc Vit. Soph. 
ii. 1 . § 1 ) the poet relates another feat of their 
early age. They put the god Arcs in chains, and 
kept him imprisoned for thirteen months; so that 
he would have perished, had not Hermes been in¬ 
formed of it by Eriboea, and secretly liberated the 
prisoner. The same stories are related by Apollo- 
dorus (i. 7. § 4), who however does not make them 
perish in the attempt upon Olympus. According 
to him, they actually piled the mountains upon 
one another, and threatened to change land into 
sea and sea into land. They are further said to 
have grown every year one cubit in breadth and 
three in height. As another proof of their daring, 
it is related, that Ephialtes sued for the hand of 
Hera, and Otus for that of Artemis. But this led 
to their destruction in the island of Naxos. (Comp, 
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Find. Pyth. iv. 156, &c.) Here Artemis appeared 
to them in the form of a stag, and ran between 
the two brothers, who, both aiming at the animal 
at the same time, shot each other dead. Hyginus 
{Fab, 28) relates their death in a similar manner, 
but makes Apollo send the fatal stag. (Comp. 
Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 264; Apollon. Rhod. i. 
484, with the Schol.) As a punishment for their 
presumption, the}' were, in Hades, tied to a pillar 
with serpents, with their faces turned away from 
each other, and were perpetually tormented by 
the shrieks of an owl. (Munck, ad Hygm. l.c.; 
Virg. Aen. vi. 582.) Diodorus (v. 50, &c.), who 
does not mention the Homeric stories, contrives to 
give to his account an appearance of history. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the Aloeidac are Thessalian heroes 
who were sent out by their father Aloeus to fetch 
back their mother Iphimcdeia and her daughter 
Pancratia, who had been carried off by Thracians. 
After having overtaken and defeated the Thracians 
in the island of Strongyle (Naxos), they settled 
there as rulers over the Thracians. But soon after, 
they killed each other in a dispute which had 
arisen between them, and the Naxians worshipped 
them ns heroes. The foundation of the town of 
Aloium in Thessaly was ascribed to them. (Steph. 
Byz. 8. v.) In all these traditions the Aloeidac are 
represented as only remarkable for their gigantic 
physical strength ; but there is another story which 

S ' ices them in a different light. Pausanias (ix. 

. § 1) relates, that they were believed to have 
been tho first of all men who worshipped the 
Muses on mount Helicon, and to have consecrated 
this mountain to them ; but they worshipped only 
three Muses—Melctc, Mncme, and Aoide, and 
founded the town of Ascra in Boeotia. Sepulchral 
monuments of the Aloeidae were seen in the time 
of Pausanias (ix. 22. § 5) near the Boeotian town 
of Anthedon. Later times fabled of their bones 
being seen in Thessaly. (Philostr. i. 3.) The in¬ 
terpretation of these traditions by etymologies from 
wO^co and d\ud, which has been attempted by 
modern scholars, is little satisfactory. [L. S.] 
ALO'EUS fAAwcus). 1. A son of Poseidon 
and Canace. lie married Iphimedcia, the daugh¬ 
ter of Triops, who was in love with Poseidon, and 
used to walk by the sea-side, take her hands full 
of its water, and sprinkle her bosom with it. The 
two sons whom she had by Poseidon were called 
Aloeidae. (Horn. II. v. 385, Od. xi. 305 ; Apollod. 
i. 7. § 4.) [Ai.okidak.] 

2. A son of Ilclios by Circe or Antiope, who 
received from his father the sovereignty over the 
distinct of Asopia. (Paus. ii. 1. § 6, 3. § 8.) [L.S.] 
A'LOPE (’AAdrrjy), a daughter of Cercyon, 
who was beloved by Poseidon on account of her 
great beauty, and became by him the mother of 
a son, whom she exposed immediately after his 
birth. But a mare came and suckled the child 
until it was found by shepherds, who fell into a 
dispute as to who was to have the beautiful kingly 
atiire of the boy. The case was brought before 
Cercyon, who, on recognising by the dress whose 
child the hoy was, ordered Alopc to be imprisoned 
in order to be put to death, and her child to be ex¬ 
posed again. The latter was fed and found in the 
same manner as before, and the shepherds called 
him Hippothous. (Hippotiious.] The body of 
Alope was changed by Poseidon into a well, which 
bore the same name. (Hymn. Fab. 187 ; Pans. i. 
5. § 2; Aristoph. Av. 533.) The town of Alope, 
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in Thessaly, was believed to have derived its name 
from her. (Pherecyd. ap. Steph. Byz. s. v. ’AKonij, 
where, however, Philonides speaks of an Alope as 
a daughter of Actor.) There was a monument of 
Alope on the road from Elcusis to Mcgara, on the 
spot where she was believed to have been killed 
by her father. (Paus. i. 39. § 3.) [L. S.] 

ALO'PECUS. [Astrabacus.] 

ALORCUS, a Spaniard in Hannibal's army, 
who was a friend and hospes of the Saguntincs, 
went into Saguntum, when the city was reduced 
to the last extremity, to endeavour to persuade tho 
inhabitants to accept Hannibal's terms. (Liv. xxi. 
12, &c.) 

ALPHAEA, ALPHEAEA, or ALPHEIU'SA 
(’AA <pa?a, ’AA tptala, or ’AA<pcioC<ra), a surname of 
Artemis, which she derived from tho river god 
Alpheius, who loved her, and under which she 
was worshipped at Letrini in Elis (Paus. vi. 22. § 
5; Strab. viii. p. 343), and in Ortygia. (Schol. 
ad Piml. Pyth. ii. 12, Nem. i. 3.) [L. S.J 

ALPHKIAS, a name by which Ovid (Met. v. 
487) designates the nymph of the Sicilian well 
Arcthusa, because it was believed to have a sub¬ 
terraneous communication with the river Alpheius, 
in Peloponnesus. [L. S.] 

ALPHEIUS or A'LPIIEUS (’AAc ptufs or 
’AhtpcSs), the god of the river Alpheius in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, a son of Occanus and Thctys. (Find. 
Nem. LI; lies. Theog. 338.) According to 
Pausanias (v. 7. § 2) Alpheius was a passionato 
hunter and fell in love with tho nymph Arcthusa, 
but she fled from him to the island of Ortygia 
near Syracuse, and metamorphosed herself into a 
well, whereupon Alpheius became a river, which 
flowing from Peloponnesus under the sea to Or¬ 
tygia, there united its waters with those of the 
well Arethusa. (Comp. Schol. ad Pind. Nem. i. 
3.) This story is related somewhat differently by 
Ovid. (Met. v. 572, &c.) Arethusa, a fair nymph, 
once while bathing in the river Alpheius in Arca¬ 
dia, was surprised and pursued by the god; but 
Artemis took pity upon her and changed her into 
a well, which flowed under the earth to the island 
of Ortygia. (Comp. Scrv. ad Virg. Ed. x. 4; 
Virg. Aen. iii. 694 ; Stat Silv. i. 2, 203; Tleb. 
i. 271, iv. 239 ; Lucian, Dial. Mann. 3.) Artemis, 
who is here only mentioned incidentally, was, ac¬ 
cording to other traditions, the object of the love of 
Alpheius. Once, it is said, when pursued by him 
she fled to Letrini in Elis, and here she covered 
her face and those of her companions (nymphs) with 
mud, so that Alpheius could not discover or 
distinguish her, and was obliged to return. (Paus. 
vi. 22. § 5.) This occasioned the building of a 
temple of Artemis Alphaea at Letrini. According 
to another version, the goddess fled to Ort}'gin, 
where she had likewise a temple under the name 
of Alphaea. (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. ii. 12.) An 
allusion to Alpheius’ love of Artemis is also con¬ 
tained in the fact, that at Olympia the two divini¬ 
ties had one altar in common. (Paus. v. 14. § 5 ; 
Schol. ad Pind. 01. v. 10.) In these accounts 
two or more distinct stories seem to be mixed up 
together, but they probably originated in the 
popular belief, that there was a natural subterra¬ 
neous communication between the river Alpheius 
and the well Arethusa. For, among several other 
things it was believed, that a cup thrown into the 
Alpheius would make its reappearance in the well 
Arcthusa in Ortygia. (Strab. vi. p. 270, viii. p. 
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343; Senec. Quacst. Nat. in. 26; Fulgent. Myth. 
iii. 12.) Plutarch (de Fluv. 19) gives an account 
which is altogether unconnected with those men¬ 
tioned above. According to him, Alpheius was a 
son of Helios, and killed his brother Cercaphus in 
a contest. Haunted by despair and the Erinnyes 
he leapt into the river Nyctimus which hence re¬ 
ceived the name Alpheius. [L. S.] 

ALPHF/NOR. [Niobe.] 

ALPHE'NUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

ALPI1ESIBOEA (’AA^igoTa). 1. The mo¬ 
ther of Adonis. [Adonis.] 

2. A daughter of Phegeus, who married Alc- 
macon. [Alcmaeon.] 

3. According to Theocritus (iii. 45) a daughter 
of Bias, and the wife of Pelias. The latter, how¬ 
ever, is usually called Anaxibia. 

4. An Indian nymph, who was passionately 

loved by Dionysus, but could not be induced to 
yield to his wishes, until the god changed himself 
into a tiger, and thus compelled her by fear to 
allow him to carry her across the river Sollax, 
which from this circumstance received the name of 
Tigris. (Plut. de Fluv. 24.) [L S.] 

ALPI1E'US MYTILENAEUSfAA^los Mo- 
TiAn^aTor), the author of about twelve epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology, some of which seem to 
point out the time when he wrote. In the seventh 
epigram (Jacobs) he refers to the state of the Ro¬ 
man empire, as embracing almost all the known 
world ; in the ninth he speaks of the restored and 
flourishing city of Troy ; and in the tenth he al¬ 
ludes to an epigram by Antipater Sidonius. Now 
Antipatcr lived under Augustus, and Troy had re¬ 
ceived great favours from Julius Caesar and Au- 

! ;u8tus. (Strab. xiii. p. 889.) Hence it is not 
mprolwible that Alpheus wrote under Augustus. 
It is true that in the fourth epigram he addresses 
a certain Macrinus, but there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that this was the emperor Macrinus. Ano¬ 
ther difficulty has been started, on the ground that 
the eleventh epigram was inscribed, as we learn 
from Pausanias (viii. 52. § 3), on the statue of 
Philopocmcn in Tcgen, and that it is very impro¬ 
bable that such a statue should have stood without 
an inscription till the time of Alpheus. But the 
simple fact is, that no reason can be discovered for 
attributing this epigram to Alpheus. (Jacobs, An- 
thol. Graec. xiii. p. 839.) [P. S.] 

ALPHIUS AVI'TUS. [Avitus.] 
ALPI'NUS, a name which Horace (Sat. i. 10. 
36) gives in ridicule to a bombastic poet. He pro¬ 
bably means M. Furius Bibaculus. [Bibaculus.] 
ALPI'NUS MONTA'NUS, one of the Treviri, 
the most powerful of the Belgic people, and the 
commander of a cohort in the army of Vitcllius, 
was sent into Germany after the battle of Cremona, 
a. d. 70. Together with his brother, D. Alpinus, 
he joined Civilis in the next year. (Tac. Ilist. iii. 
35, iv. 31, v. 59.) [Civilis.] 

ALTHAEA (’AAflata), a daughter of the Aeto- 
lian king Thestius and Eurythemis, and sister of 
Leda, H vpermnsstra, Iphiclus, Euippus, &c. She 
was married to Oeneus, king of Calydon, by whom 
she became the mother of Troxeus, Thyreus, Cly- 
menus, and Meleager, and of two daughters. Gorge 
and Deiancira. (Apollod. i. 7. § 10, 8. § 1.) 
Apollodorus states, that according to some, Mele¬ 
ager was regarded as the fruit of her intercourse 
with Arcs, and that she was mother of Dei- 
ancira by Dionysus. (Comp. Hygin. Fab. 129, 
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171, 174.) Althaea is especially celebrated in 
ancient story on account of the tragic fate of her 
son Meleager, who also became the cause of her 
death. Some say that she hung herself, others 
that she killed herself with a dagger. (Apollod. i. 
8 . § 3 ; Ov. Met. viii. 445, &c.) [L. S.] 

ALTHE'MENES or ALTHAF/MENES (’AA- 
6rjfx€irqs or , AA 0 ac^»' 7 js), a son of Catreus, king of 
Crete. In consequence of an oracle, that Catreus 
would lose his life by one of his children, Althe- 
menes quitted Crete together with his sister Ane- 
mosyne, in order to avoid becoming the instrument 
of his father’s death. He landed in Rhodes at a 
place which he called Cretenia, and in remembrance 
of the god of his own native island, he erected on 
mount Atabyrus an altar to Zeus Atabyrius. His 
sister was seduced in Rhodes by Hermes, but 
Althemcne 8 , disbelieving her account, killed her 
by kicking her with his foot. When Catreus had 
become advanced in years, he had an invincible 
desire to see his only son once more, and to place 
his crown in his hands. He accordingly sailed to 
Rhodes. On his landing there, he and his com¬ 
panions were attacked by shepherds, who mistook 
them for pirates. During the ensuing struggle, 
Althomenes enmo to the protection of his subjects, 
and shot his own father dead. When he became 
aware of what he had done, he prayed to the gods, 
and was swallowed up by the earth. This is the 
account of Apollodorus (iii. 2. § 1, &c.), with 
which Diodorus (v. 59) agrees in the main points, 
except that he represents Althemcnes as wander¬ 
ing about after the murder, and at last dying with 
grief. He adds, that the Rhodians subsequently 
worshipped him as a hero. [L. S.] 

ALTHE'PUS f'AAdiTTros), a son of Poseidon 
and LeVs, a daughter of Orris, king of Troezen. 
The territory of Troezen was called after him 
Althcpia. In his reign Pallas and Poseidon dis¬ 
puted the possession of the country with each 
other. (Paus. ii. 30. § 6 .) [L. S.J 

ALYATTES (’AAwxtttjs), king of Lydia, suc¬ 
ceeded his father Sadyattcs, n. a 618. Sndynttcs 
during the last six years of his reign had been en¬ 
gaged in a war with Miletus, which was continued 
by his son five years longer. In the last of these 
years Alyattes burnt a temple of Athena, and fall • 
ing sick shortly afterwards, he sent to Delphi for 
advice; but the oracle refused to give him an an¬ 
swer till he had rebuilt the temple. This he did, 
and recovered in consequence, and made peace 
with Miletus. He subsequently carried on war with 
Cyaxares, king of Media, drove the Cimmerians 
out of Asia, took Smyrna, and attacked Clazomcnae. 
The war with Cyaxares, which lasted for five years, 
from b. c. 590 to 585, arose in consequence of 
Alyattes receiving under his protection some Scy¬ 
thians who had fled to him after injuring Cyaxares. 
An eclipse of the sun, which happened while the 
armies of the two kings were fighting, led to a 
peace between them, and this was cemented by 
the marriage of Astyagcs,thc son of Cyaxares, with 
Aryenis, the daughter of Alyattes. Alyattes died 
b. c. 561 or 560, after a reign of fifty-seven years, 
and was succeeded by his son Croesus, who appears 
to have been previously associated with his father in 
the government. (Herod, i. 16-22, 25, 73, 74.) 

The tomb ((rfjfxa) of Alyattes is mentioned by 
Herodotus (i. 93) as one of the wonders of Lydia. 
It was north of Sardis, near the lake Gygaea, and 
consisted of a large mound of earth, raised upon a 
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foundation of great stones. It was erected by the 
tradespeople, mechanics, and courtezans, and on 
the top of it there were five pillars, which Hero¬ 
dotus saw, and on which were mentioned the dif¬ 
ferent portions raised by each; from this it ap- 
caved that the courtezans did the greater part, 
t measured six plethra and two stadia in circum¬ 
ference, and thirteen plethra in breadth. Accord¬ 
ing to some writers, it was called the M tomb of the 
courtezan,” and was erected by a mistress of Gyges. 
(Clcarch. ap. Alhen. xiii. p. 573, a.) This mound 
still exists. Mr. Hamilton says ( Researches in Asia 
Minor , vol. i. p. 145), that it took him about ten 
minutes to ride round its base, which would give 
it a circumference of nearly a mile; and he also 
states, that towards the north it consists of the na¬ 
tural rock—a white, horizontally stratified earthy 
limestone, cut away so as to appear part of the 
structure. The upper portion, he adds, is sand 
and gravel, apparently brought from the bed of the 
Hermus. lie found on the top the remains of a 
foundation nearly eighteen feet square, on the 
north of which was a huge circular stone ten feet 
in diameter, with a flat bottom and a raised edge 
or lip, evidently placed there as an ornament on 
the apex of the tumulus. 

ALY'PIUS (*A\vmos) t the author of a Greek 
musical treatise entitled tlaaywyii poxxru rtj. There 
arc no tolerably sure grounds for identifying him 
with any one of the various persons who bore the 
name in the times of the later emperors, and of 
whose history anything is known. According to 
the most plausible conjecture, he was that Alypius 
whom Eunapius, in his Life of Iamblichus, cele¬ 
brates for his acute intellect (4 ZuktKTUcirracros 
’AAdjrios) and diminutive stature, and who, being 
a friend of Iamblichus, probably flourished under 
Julian and his immediate successors. This Aly¬ 
pius was a native of Alexandria, and died there at 
an advanced age, and therefore can hardly have 
been the person called by Ammianus Marcellinus 
Alypius A ntiochcnsisj who was first prefect of Bri- 
tain, and afterwards employed by Julian in his 
attempt to rebuild the Jewish temple. Julian 
addresses two epistles (29 and 30) to Alypius 
('lovXiavos 'AKvrtcp dScArpf Kauraplou ), in one of 
which he thanks him for a geographical treatise or 
chart; it would seem more likely that this was the 
Antiochian than that he was the Alexandrian 
Alypius as Meursius supposes, if indeed he was 
cither one or the other. Iamblichus wrote a life, 
not now extant, of the Alexandrian. 

(Meursius, A r o£. ad Alyp. p. 186, &c. c.; Ju¬ 
lian, Epist. xxix. xxx. and not p. 297, ed. Heyler; 
Eunapius, Vit. Iamblich. and not. vol. ii. p. 63, ed. 
Wyttcnbach ; Amm. Marcell, xxiii. 1. § 2; De 
la Horde, Essai sur la Musiquc, vol. iii. p. 133.) 

The work of Alypius consists wholly, with the 
exception of a short introduction, of lists of the 
symbols used (both for voice and instrument) to 
denote all the sounds in the forty-five scales pro- 
■ duced by taking each of the fifteen modes in the 
*.hrce genera. (Diatonic, Chromatic, Enharmonic.) 
It treats, therefore, in fact, of only one (the fifth, 
lamely) of the seven branches into which the sub- 
ect is, as usual, divided in the introduction; and 
nay possibly be merely a fragment of a larger 
vork. It would have been most valuable if any 
onsiderable number of examples had been left us 
•f the actual use of the system of notation de- 
cribed in it; unfortunately very few remain (see 
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Burney, Hist, of Music, vol. i. p. 83), and they seem 
to belong to an earlier stage of the science. How¬ 
ever, the work serves to throw some light on the 
obscure history of the modes. (See Bockh, de 
Metr. Find. c. 8. p. 235, c. 9. 12.) The text, 
which seemed hopelessly corrupt to Meursius, its 
first editor, was restored, apparently with suc¬ 
cess, by the labours of the learned and indefatiga¬ 
ble Meibomius. (Antiquae Musicae Auctores 
Septem, ed. Marc. Meibomius, Amstcl. 1652; 
Aristoxenus, Nicomachus, Alypius, ed. Joh. Meur¬ 
sius, Lngd. Bat. 1616.) [W. F. D.] 

ALY'PIUS (’AAujhos), priest of the great 
church at Constantinople, flourished A. d. 430. 
There is extant an epistle from him to St. Cyril 
(in Greek), exhorting him to a vigorous resistance 
against the heresy of Ncstorius. (Sec Concilioruin 
Nova CoUcctio , a Mansi , vol. v. p. 1463.) [A. J.C.] 

ALYPUS (*'AAi»7ros), a statuary, a native of 
Sicyon. He studied under Naucvdes, the Argive. 
His age may be fixed from his having executed 
bronze 6tatues of some Lacedaemonians who shared 
in the victory of Lysander at Aegospotami. (n c. 
405.) Pausanias also mentions some statues of 
Olympic victors made by him. (vi. 1. § 2, x. 9. § 4, 
vi. 1. § 2, 8. § 3.) [C. P. M.] 

ALYZEUS (’AAufcer), a son of Icnrius and 
brother of Penelope and Leucndius. After his 
father's death, he reigned in conjunction with his 
brother over Acamania, and is said to have founded 
the town of Alvzeia there. (Strab. x. p. 452; 
Steph. By*, s.v. 'AAvfaa.) [L. S.] 

AMA'DOCUS ('AyASoKos) or ME'DOCUS 
(Mrj&oxos), a common name among the Thracians. 
It was also, according to Ptolemy, the name of a 
people and mountains in Thrace. Pausanias (i. 4. 
§ 4) speaks of an Amadocus who came from the 
Hyperboreans. 

1. King of the Odrysae in Thrace, was a friend 
of Alcibiades, and is mentioned at the time of the 
battle of Aegospotami, b. c. 405. (Diod. xiii. 105.) 
He and Seuthes were the most powerful princes in 
Thrace when Xenophon visited the country in n. c. 
400. They were, however, frequently at variance, 
but were reconciled to one another by Thrasybulus, 
the Athenian commander, in B.C. 390,and induced 
by him to become the allies of Athens. (Xcn. 
A nab. vii. 2. § 32, 3. § 16, 7. § 3, &c., Hell. iv. 
8 . § 26; Diod. xiv. 94.) This Amadocus may 
perhaps be tho same as the one mentioned by Aris¬ 
totle, who, he says, was attacked by his general 
Seuthes, a Thracian. (Pol. v. 8, p. 182, ed. Gottling.) 

2. A Ruler in Thrace, who inherited in con¬ 
junction with Berisadcs and Cersobleptes the do¬ 
minions of Cotys, on the death of the latter in 
b. c. 358. Amadocus was probably a son of 
Cotys and a brother of the other two princes, 
though this is not stated by Demosthenes. (Dcm. 
inAristocr. p. 623, &c.) [Ckksobleptes.] Ama¬ 
docus seems to have had a son of the same name. 
(Isocr. Philipp, p. 83, d. compared with Harpo- 
crat s. v. *Ap<xZokos.) 

3. One of the princes of Thrace, who was de¬ 
feated and taken prisoner by Philip, king of 
Macedonia, b. c. 184. (Liv xxxix. 35.) 

AMAF/SIA SE'NTIA is mentioned by Vale¬ 
rius Maximus (viii. 3. § 1) as an instance of a 
female who pleaded her own cause before the prae¬ 
tor. (About b. c. 77.) She was called Andro¬ 
gyne, from having a man's spirit with a female 
form. Compare Aprania and IIortensja. 
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C. AMAFA'NIUS or AMAFl'NIUS was one 

of the earliest Roman writers in favour of the Epicu¬ 
rean philosophy. He wrote several works, which 
are censured by Cicero as deficient in arrangement 
and style. lie is mentioned by no other writer 
but Cicero. (Acad. i. *3, Tusc. iv. 3.) 

AMALTHEIA (’A/xaA0«a). 1. The nurse of 

the infant Zeus after his birth in Crete. The an¬ 
cients themselves appear to have been as uncertain 
about tho etymology of the name as about the 
real nature of Amaltheia. Hcsychius derives it 
from the verb d/xaAdeucii', to noisrish or to enrich ; 
others from dpaAOaKros^ e. firm or hard; and 
others again from dfiaXrj and 0 cta, according to 
which it would signify the divine goat, or the 
tender goddess. The common derivation is from 
d/xlAytiu, to milk or suck. According to some 
traditions Amaltheia is the goat who suckled the 
infant Jove (Hygin. Poet Astr. ii. 13; Amt. 
Pkaen. 163; Callim. Hymn, in Jov. 49), and who 
was afterwards rewarded for this service by being 
placed among the stars. (Comp. Apollod. L 1. § 
6.) [Aeoa.J According to another set of tra¬ 
ditions Amaltheia was a nymph, and daughter of 
Oceanus, Helios, llaemonius, or of the Cretan 
king McIUhcus (Schol. ad Horn. II. xxi. 194 ; 
Eratosth. Catast. 13; Apollod. ii. 7. § 5; Lac- 
tant. Jnstit. i. 22; Hygin. /. c., and Pub. 139, 
where he calls the nymph Adamantcia),nnd is said 
to have fed Zeus with the milk ofagoat. When this 
goat once broke off one of her horns, the nymph 
Amaltheia filled it with fresh herbs and fruit and 
gave it to Zeus, who transplaced it together with 
the goat among the stars. (Ovid, Fast. v. 115, 
&c.) According to other accounts Zeus himself 
broke off one of the horns of the goat Amaltheia, 
guvo it to the daughters of Melisscus, and en¬ 
dowed it with such powers that whenever the pos¬ 
sessor wished, it would instantaneously become filled 
with whatever might be desired. (Apollod. /. c.; 
Schol. ad Callim. 1. c.) This is the story about 
the origin of the celebrated horn of Amaltheia, 
commonly called the horn of plenty or cornucopia, 
which plays such a prominent part in the stories 
of Greece, and which was used in later times as 
the symbol of plenty in general. (Strab. x. p. 458, 

iii. p. 151 ; Diod. iv. 35.) [Acmelous.] Dio¬ 
dorus (iii. 68) gives an account of Amaltheia, 
which differs from all the other traditions. Ac¬ 
cording to him the Libyan king Ammon married 
Amaltheia, a maiden of extraordinary beauty, and 
gave her a very fertile tract of land which had the 
form of a bull’s horn, and received from its queen 
the name of the horn of Amaltheia. This account, 
however, is only one of the many specimens of a 
rationalistic interpretation of the ancient niythus. 
The horn appears to be one of the most ancient 
and simplest vessels for drinking, and thus we find 
the story of Amaltheia giving Zeus to drink from 
a horn represented in an ancient work of art still 
extant. (Galcria Giustiniani, ii. p. 61.) The 
horn of plenty was frequently given as an attribute 
to the representations of Tyche or Fortima. (Paus. 

iv. 30. § 4, vii. 26. § 3; comp. Bottiger, Amul- 
l/teta, odcr der Crdensische Zeus uls Suiit/liny; 
Wclckcr, Ucbcr cine CreliscJie Colonic in TIcbcn , 

p.6.) 

2. One of the Sibyls (Tibull, ii. 5. 67), whom 
Lactantiu8 (i. 6) identifies with the Cumacan 
Sibyl, who is said to have sold to king Tarquinius 
the celebrated Sibylline books. The same is stated 
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by Servins (ad Aen. vi. 72) and by Lvdus (dr 
Metis, iv. 34); comp. Klausen, Aeneas und die 
Penalen , p. 299, &c. [L. S.] 

AMANDUS. [Aelianur, p. 28, a.] 
AMARANTUS (* Ap-dpavros), of Alexandria, 
wrote a commentary upon one of Theocritus* 
Idyls (ElytnoL M. p. *273. 40, ed. Sylb.), and a 
work entitled it tp\ Respecting bis time, 

we only know that he lived subsequently to Juba, 
king of Mauretania. (Athen. viii. p. 343, e., x. 
p. 414, f.) 

AMARYNCEUS (' ApapiryKtus), a chief of the 
Eleans, and son of Oncsimachus or of Acctor. 

(Ilygin. Fab. 97 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 303.) Ac¬ 
cording to Hyginus, Amary necus himself joined the 
expedition against Troy with nineteen ships. Homer, 
on the other hand, only mentions his son Diores 
(Amarvneeides) as partaking in the Trojan war. 
(//. ii. 622. iv. 517.) When Amarynceus died, 
his sons celebrated funeral games in his honour, in 
which Nestor, as he himself relates (//. xxiii. 629, 
&c.), took part. According to Pausanias (v. i. § 
8) Amarynceus had been of great service to Augeas 
against Heracles, in return for which Augeas shared 
his throne with him. [L. S.] 

AMARYNTI1 ITS ('ApdpvvOns), n hunter of 
Artemis, from whom the town of Amarynthus in 
Euboea (Stcph. Byz. says Euboea itself) was be¬ 
lieved to have derived its name. (Strab. x. p. 
448.) From this hero, or rather from the town of 
Amarynthus, Artemis derived the surname Anm- 
rvnthia or Amarysia, under which she was wor¬ 
shipped there and also in Attica. (Paus. i. 31. § 
3, comp. Did. of Aid. s. v. 'Apapu^Oia.) [L. S.j 
AMA'SIS (“'Agcuns). 1. King of Egypt in 
early times, according to Diodorus (i. 60), in 
whose reign Egypt was conquered by Actisancs, 
king of Ethiopia. [Actisanks.] 

2. King of Egypt, succeeded Apries, tho last 
king of the line of Psanmictichus, in u. c. 569. 
He was of comparatively low origin (Herodotus, 
ii. 172, calls him brjpdnjs)^ and was born at 
Siuph, a town in the Suitic nome. When tho 
Egyptians revolted against Apries, Amasis was 
sent to quell the insurrection, but went over 
to tho side of the rebels, and was proclaimed 
king by them. He defeated Apries in a battle 
near Momemphis, and took him prisoner. lie 
seemed disposed to treat his captive with great 
mildness, but was induced to deliver him up into 
the hands of the Egyptians, who put him to death, 
it was probably to strengthen himself against a 
powerful party formed against him amongst the 
warrior-caste, that he cultivated the friendship of 
the Greeks. He not only gave up to them the city 
of Naucratis, which had hitherto been their only 
mart, but opened all the mouths of the Nile to 
them, and allowed them to build temples to their 
own deities, lie contracted an alliance with the 
Greeks of Cyrene, and himself married Ladice, a 
Cyrenaic lady. (Herod, ii. 181.) He removed the 
Ionians and Carious, who were settled on tin 
Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, to Memphis, ant 
formed them into a body-guard for himself 
(ii. 154.) He also entered into alliance witl 
Croesus (i. 77) and with Poly crates, the tyran 
of Samos (iii. 39, 40), who is said to have in 
troduced Pythagoras to him by letter. (Diog 
laicrt. viii. 3.) Amasis also sent presents v 
several of the Greek cities. (Herod, ii. 182. 
Solon in the course of his travels visited him 
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(i. 30; Plut. So!o/t r 2G; Plat. Timam s, p. 21.) J 

It would appear from Xenophon ( Cyrcrp. viii. 6. 

§ 20) that, after the overthrow of Croesus by 
Cyrus, Amasis was compelled to pay tribute. 
He strove to win the favour of the priest-caste by 
building them temples. During the reign of 
Amasis agriculture, commerce, and the arts 
flourished greatly. The extension of Egyptian 
commerce was much favoured by the conquest of 
Cyprus, which he made tributary. His reign was 
one of almost uninterrupted peace and prosperity, 
which gave him leisure for adorning Egypt with 
several magnificent buildings and works of art. (ii. 
175, 176.) The plans of conquest which Cyrus 
had been unable to carry into effect, were followed 
out by Cambyses, who in B. c. 525 led an army 
against Egypt. According to the story told by 
Herodotus (iii. 1), Cambyses had been incensed 
by a deception practised upon him by Amasis, 
who, pretending to comply with a demand of the 
Persian king, that he should send him his daughter 
to adorn his harem, substituted the daughter of 
Apries for his own. Amasis however did not 
live to see the fall of his country. He died be¬ 
fore Cambyses reached the borders, after a reign of 
*14 years, and was buried at Sait in the tomb 
which he had constructed in the temple of Athena, 
(iii. 10, ii. 169.) His corpse was afterwards taken 
out of the tomb and shamefully insulted by the 
order of Cambyses. (iii. 16.) As a governor he 
exhibited great abilities, and was the author of 
several useful regulations (ii. 177), but he appears 
to have indulged in more familiarity towards those 
about him than was altogether consistent with his 
kingly dignity. (Herod, ii. 161—182, iii. 1—16 ; 
Diod. i. 68, 95.) 

3. A Persian of the tril>c of the Maraphii, 
who was sent by Aryandcs, the governor of 
Egypt under Cambyses, at the head of an army, 
to assist Pheretime, the mother of Arcesilaus 
III., king of Cvrene. Ho took Barca by strata¬ 
gem and treachery, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt upon Cyrene. He was then recalled by 
Aryandcs. On its march bimk the Persian army 
suffered severely from the Libyans. (Herod, iv. 
167, 201, 203.) [C. P. M.] 

AMASTRIS or AMESTRIS {Apaorpis or 
''Afi'ncrrpts). 1. The wife of Xerxes, and mother 
of Artaxerxes I. According to Herodotus, she 
was the daughter of Otanes, according to Ctesias, 
who calls her Amistris, of Onophas. She was 
cruel and vindictive. On one occasion she sacri¬ 
ficed fourteen youths of the noblest Persian families 
to the god said to dwell beneath the earth. The 
tale of her horrible mutilation of the wife of Ma- 
sistes, recorded by Herodotus, gives us a lively 
picture of the intrigues and cruelties of a Persian 
harem. She survived Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 61, 
114, ix. 108—113; Ctesuis, Persic, c. 20. 30. cd. 
Lion ; Plut. Alcib. p. 123, c.) 

2. A daughter of Artaxerxes 11., whom her fa¬ 
ther promised in marriage to Teribazus. Instead 
of fulfilling his promise, he married her himself. 
(Plut. Arkus, c. 27.) 

3. Also called Amastrinc ('A,ua(rrptnf) 9 the 
daughter of Oxyartes, the brother of Darius, was 
given by Alexander in marriage to Craterns. 
(Arrian. A nab. vii. 4.) Craterus having fallen in 
love with Pliila, the daughter of Antipater, Amas- 
tris married Dionysius, tyrant of Heracleia, in Bi- 
tl iv ilia, u. c. 322. After the death of Dionysius, 
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in B. c. 306, who left her guardian of their chil¬ 
dren, Clearchus, Oxyathres, and Amastris, she 
married Lysimachus* b. c. 302. Lysimachus, 
however, abandoned her shortly afterwards, and 
married Areinoe, the daughter of Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphia ; whereupon Amastris retired to Heracleia, 
which she governed in her own right She also 
founded a city, called after her own name, on the 
sea-coast of Pnphlngonia. She was drowned by 
her two sons about b. c. 288. (Memnon, c. 4, 5 ; 
Diod. xx. 109.) The head figured below probably 
represents Amastris: the woman on the reverse 
holds a small figure of victory in her hand. (Eck- 
hcl, ii. p. 421.) 



AMA'TA, the wife of king Latinus and mother 
of Lavinia, who, when Aeneas sued for the hand 
of the latter, opposed him, because she had already 
promised Lavinia to Turnus. At the same time 
she was instigated by Alecto, who acted according 
to the request of Juno, to stir up the war with 

Tamils. This story fills the greater part of the 
seventh book of Virgil's Aeneid. When Aiunta 
was informed that Turnus had fallen in battle, she 
hung herself. (Virg. Acn. xii. 600; Dionys. i. 
64.)- [L. S.J 

A'MATIIES (*Aaa(b)s),a son of Heracles, from 
whom the town of Amathus in Cyprus was be¬ 
lieved to have derived its name. According to 
some traditions, however, its name was derived 
from Amnthusa, the mother of Cinyras. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v. *A,ua0ovs ) [L. S.] 

AMATHU'SIA or AMATHU'NTIA CApa- 
Oovrria or ’A paOouvrla), a surname of Aphrodite, 
which is derived from the town of Amathus in 
Cyprus, one of the most ancient seats of her wor¬ 
ship. (Tac. Annal. iii. 62 ; Ov. Amor. iii. 15. 15 ; 
Virg. Cir. 242 ; Catull. lxviii. 51.) [L. S.] 

AMA'TIUS, surnamed Pscttdomarius , a per¬ 
son of low origin, who pretended to be either the 
son or grandson of the great Marius. On the 
death of Julius Caesar b. c. 44, he came forward 
as a popular leader, and erected an altar to Caesar 
on the spot where his body had been burnt. He 
was, however, shortly afterwards seized by tho 
consul Antony and put to death without a trial. 
This illegal act was approved of by the senate ill 
consequence of the advantages they derived from 
it. Valerius Maximus (ix. 15. § 2) Bays, that his 
name was Herophilus. (Appian, U. C. iii. 2, 3; 
Liv. Epit. 116; Cic. ad AU. xii. 49, xiv. 6—8, 
Philipp, i. 2; Nicolaus Damascenus, Vit. Aug. 
c. 14. p. 258, ed. Coraes.) 

AMA'ZONES (’AuafoVes), a warlike race of 
females, who act a prominent part in several of the 
adventures of Greek mythology. All accounts of 
them agree in the statement, that they came from 
the country about the Caucasus, and that their 
principal seats were on the river Thermodon, in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Trebizond. From 
thence they are said to have at different times in¬ 
vaded Thrace, Asia Minor, the islands of the Ac- 
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gean, Greece, Syria, Arabia. Egypt, and Libya. 
The country about the Thermodon with its capital 
Themiscyra was inhabited only by the Amazons, 
who were governed by a queen. The Gargareans, 
a race of men, were separated from them by a 
mountain, but once every year the Amazons met 
the Gargareans in the mountains for the purpose of 
propagating their race, and then returned to their 
own country. Their children, when of the female 
sex, were brought up by the Amazon mothers, and 
trained in their customary pursuits of war. riding, 
hunting, and cultivating the land; but each girl 
lmd her right breast cut off; their male children, 
on the other hand, were sent to the Gargareans, or 
put to death. (Strab. xi. p. 503, &c.; Diod. ii. 45, 
&c., iii. 52, &c.; Justin, ii. 4.) The principal gods 
they worshipped were Ares and Artemis Tauro- 
polos. The foundation of several towns in Asia 
Minor and in the islands of the Aegean is ascribed 
to them, e. g. of Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, Myrina, 
and Paphos. Strabo doubts the existence of such 
a race of females, while Diodorus attempts to give 
an account of them, which assumes all the appear¬ 
ance of history. That the Amazons were regarded 
as a real historical race down to a late period, is 
evident from the tradition, that, when Alexander 
the Great approached the country of the Amazons, 
their queen Thalestris hastened to him, in order to 
become mother by the conqueror of Asia. (Plut. 
Alex. 46.) 

But we confine ourselves here to noticing some 
of tho mythical adventures with which the Ama¬ 
zons arc connected. They arc said to have in¬ 
vaded Lycia in the reign of Iobatcs, but were de¬ 
stroyed by Bellcrophontes. who happened to be 
staying at the king’s court. (Horn. 11. vi. 186, &c.; 
Schol. ad Lycoph. 17.) [ Bei.lrrophontbs, Lao- 
jmkdon.] At the time when Priam was yet a 
young man, they invaded Phrygia, and fought 
with the Phrygians and Trojans. (Horn. 11. iii. 
189, &c.) The ninth among the labours imposed 
upon Heracles by Eurystheus, was to take from 
Ilippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, her girdle, 
the ensign of her kingly power, which she had re¬ 
ceived as a present from Arcs. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 9; 
Diod. iv. 16 ; Hygin. Fab. 30 ; Quint Smym. xi. 
244.) [Heracles.] In the reign of Theseus they 
invaded Attica. (Paus. i. 2; Pint Thes. 31, 33.) 
[Theseus.] Towards the end of the Trojan war, 
the Amazons, under their queen Penthcsilcia, 
came to the assistance of Priam; but the queen 
was killed by Achilles. (Quint Smym. i. 669; 
Paus. v. 11. §2; Philostr. Her. xix. 19.) [Pen- 

THKSILEIA.] 

The question as to what the Amazons really 
were, or rather, what gave rise to the belief that 
there was such a race of women, has been much 
discussed by ancient as well as modem writers. 
Herodotus (iv. 110) says, that in the Scythian 
language their name was Oiorpata, which he trans¬ 
lates by avdpoKTtfi'oi. The Greek name Amazones 
is usually derived from the breast, and is sup¬ 
posed to mean “brcastless,” or “not brought up hy 
the breast,” “beings with strong breasts,” or “with 
one breast.” (Philostr. l.c.; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
402.) Others derive it from the Circassian word 
maza, said to signify the moon, or from Emmetch, 
which, according to a Caucasian tradition, is said 
to have been their original name. (Sprengel, Apo- 
logic dcs Hippocrates , ii. p. 597; Klaproth, Heisc 
nach dan Caucasus , i. p. 655.) Among the various 
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ways in which it has been attempted to account 
for the origin of the story about the Amazons, two 
deserve to be mentioned. One opinion is, that the 
peculiar way in which the women of some of the 
Caucasian districts lived, .and performed the duties 
which in other countries devolve upon men, toge¬ 
ther with the many instances of female bravery 
and courage which are noticed as remarkable even 
by modem travellers, were conveyed to the inha¬ 
bitants of western Asia and the Greeks in vague and 
obscure reports, and thus gave rise to the belief in 
the existence of such a warlike race of women, and 
that these rumours and reports were subsequently 
worked out and embellished by popular tradition 
and poetry. Others think that the Amazons 
were originally priestesses of Artemis (the moon), 
whose worship was widely spread in Asia, and 
which they are said to have established in various 
parts. It is further inferred, from the name Ama¬ 
zones, that these priestesses mutilated their bodies by 
cutting off their breasts in a manner similar to that 
in which the Galli and other priests mutilated their 
bodies, and that thus the Amazons represented the 
male ideal in the female sex, just as the Galli repre¬ 
sented the female ideal in the male sex. But it would 

be difficult, in the first placo, to prove tho existence 
of such priestesses, and in the second, to show how 
they could have occasioned the belief in a whole 
female race of this kind. Neither the poetical nor 
historical traditions about the Amazons contain 
anything to render this opinion very plausible; 
and, in tho absence of all positive evidence, the 
first opinion has much more to recommend it. 
(Comp. Muller, Orchom. p. 356, &c.) 

The representation of these warlike women oc¬ 
cupied the Greek artists very extensively, and we 
still possess a large series of the most beautiful 
works of art, such as paintings on vases and walls, 
bronzes, reliefs, and gems, in which the Amazons 
and their battles with men are represented. The 
most celebrated works of this kind in antiquity 
were the battle of the Amazons with the Athenians 
in the Poecilc at Athens, by Nicon (Paus. i. 15. 
$ 2), on the shield of Athena, and on the foot¬ 
stool of the Olympian Zeus, by Phidias, (i. 17. § 2.) 
Amazons were also represented by Aicamencs in 
the pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
(v. 10. $ 2.) Respecting the extant representations 
of Amazons and their costumes, see Miillcr, IlandO. 
d. Arcbdol. $$ 365, 417. [L. S.j 

AMAZO'NIUS (’A nag6nos)* a surname of 
Apollo, under which he was worshipped, and had 
a temple at Pyrrhichus in Haconia. The name 
was derived either from the belief that the Ama¬ 
zons had penetrated into Peloponnesus as far as 
Pyrrhichus, or that they had founded the temple 
there. (Paus. iii. 25. § 2.) [L. S.] 

AMBIGA'TUS, king of the Celts in Gaul in 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. He belonged to 
the Biturigcs, the most powerful of the Celtic peo¬ 
ple. When Ambigatus was advanced in years, ho 
sent out Bellovcsus and Sigovcsus, the sons of his 
sister, with large swarms of hi3 people to 6eck new 
settlements, in consequence of the great number of 
the population. Bellovesus and Sigovcsus drew 
lots as to the course they should take ; the latter 
in consequence went to the Hercynian forest and 
the former into Italy. (Liv. v. 34.) 

AMBPORIX, a chief of the Eburones, a Gallic 
people between the Meuse and the Rhine, who 
were formerly tributary to the Aduatici, but were 
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delivered by Caesar from the payment of this tri¬ 
bute. In b. c. 54, Caesar placed a legion and five 
cohorts, under the command of Q. Titurius Sabinus 
and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, in the territories of 
the Ebu rones for the purpose of passing the winter 
there. But fifteen days after they had been sta¬ 
tioned in their territories, the Kburones revolted at 
the instigation of Ambiorix and Cativolcus, another 
chief, besieged the Roman camp, and destroyed 
almost all the Roman troops, after they had been 
induced by Ambiorix to leave their camp nnder 
promise of a safe-conduct. After their destruction 
Ambiorix hastened to the Aduatici and Nervii, 
and induced them, in conjunction with the Ebu- 
rones, to attack the camp of Q. Cicero, who was 
stationed for the winter among the Nervii. The 
firmness of Cicero, and the defeat of the Gauls on 
the arrival of Caesar, compelled Ambiorix to raise 
the siege. In the following years Ambiorix con¬ 
tinued to prosecute the war against Caesar, but 
though all his plans were thwarted, and the dif¬ 
ferent troops he raised were defeated by Caesar, lie 
always escaped falling into the hands of the con¬ 
queror. (Caes. B. G. v. 24, 26—51, vi. 5, 29— 
43, viii. 24, &c.; Dion Cass. xl. 5—10, 31, &c.; 
Liv. Epit. 106.) According to Florus (iii. 10. 
§ 0) he escaped the vengeance of the Romans by 
(leeing beyond the Rhine. 

L. AMBl'ViUS TU'RPIO. [Turpio.] 
AMBOLOGE'RA ('ApSoAoyijpa), from dva- 
>dAAa» and -yjfpa? u delaying old age, M as a aur- 
mine of Aphrodite, who had a statue at Sparta 
mder this name. (Faus. iii. 18. § 1; Plut, 
fympos. iii. 6.) [L. S.] 

• AMBRA'CIA ('ApSpaKta), a daughter of Au- 
fcas, from whom the town of Ambracia derived its 
mine. (Stcpli. Byz. s.v.; Eustath. ad Dionys. Pe- 
•%. 492.) Other traditions represent her as a 
fraud-daughter of Apollo, and a daughter of Mcla- 
icus, king of the Dryopes. (Anton. Lib. 4.) A 
bird account derived the name of the town from 
Vmbrax, a sou of Thcsprotus and grandson of 
jvcaon. (Steph. Byz. l.c.) [L. S.] 

‘AMBROSIUS ('Amatos) ALEXANDRIA 
'JUS, a nobleman and courtier (S. Epiph. adv. 
facr. 64. [44] § 3) flourished a. d. 230. At first 
. Valentinian (Euseb. //. E. vii. 18) and Marcionist, 
ie was won to the faith by Origcn, whose con- 
tnnt fellow-student he became (Origcn, Ep. ad 
i/rican. vol. i. p. 29), and was ordained deacon. 
S. Hier. Vir, IUusir. 56.) He plied Origen with 
uestions, and urged him to write his Com- 
lentaries (tyyoSidKTijs), supplying him with 
ranscribers in abundance. He shone as a Con- 
•ssor during the |»ersecution of Julius Maximinus 
Euseb. vi. 18) a. d. 236, and died between a. d. 
47 and 253. His letters to Origcn (praised by 
t. Jerome) are lost; part of one exists ap. Origen, 
>ib. de Oral. c. 5. p. 208, a. B. (See Routh’s 
■eliquiae Sacr. ii. p. 367.) Origen dedicated to 
im his Exhortation to Martyrdom ; Boohs against 
'clsns; Commentary on SL John's Gospel; and On 

V alter. [A. J. C.] 

AMBRO'SIUS, ST., bishop of Milan, was 
»m probably at Augusta Treviromm (Treves), 
Inch was the seat of government for the province 
Gaul, of which his father was prefect. His 
ographers differ as to whether the date of his 
rth was 333 or 340 a. d., but the latter is pro- 
ibly the true date. Circumstances occurred in 
s infancy which were understood to portend his 
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future greatness. His father having died, Am¬ 
brose, then a boy, accompanied his mother to 
Rome, where he received the education of an advo¬ 
cate under Anicius Probus and Symmachus. He 
began pleading causes at Milan, then the imperial 
residence, and soon gained a high reputation for 
forensic eloquence. This success, together with 
the influence of his family, led to his appointment 
(about 370 a. d., or a little Later) as consular pre¬ 
fect of the provinces of Liguria and Aemilia, whose 
scat of government was Milan. 

The struggle between the Catholics and Arians 
was now at its height in the Western Church, 
and upon the death of Auxentius, bishop of Milan, 
in 374, the question of the appointment of his 
successor led to an open conflict between the two 
parties. Ambrose exerted his influence to restore 
peace, and addressed the people in a conciliatory 
speech, at the conclusion of which a child in the 
further part of the crowd cried out “Ambrosias 
episcopns." The words were received as an oracle 
from heaven, and Ambrose was elected bishop by 
the acclamation of the whole multitude, the bishops 
of both parties uniting in his election. It was in 
vain that he adopted the strangest devices to alter 
the determination of tho people; nothing could 
make them change their mind (Paulin. Vit.Ambros. 
pp. 2,3V. in vain did he flee from Milan in tho 
night; ho mistook his way, and found himself the 
next morning before the gate of the city. At 
length he yielded to the express command of the 
emperor (Valentinian I.), and was consecrated on 
the eighth day after his baptism, for at tho time of 
his election he was only a catechumen. 

Immediately after his election ho gave all his 
property to the church and the poor, and adopted 
an ascetic mode of life, while tho public adminis¬ 
tration of his office was most firm and skilful. Ho 
was a great patron of monasticism : about two 
years after his consecration he wrote his threo 
books u De Virginibus,” and dedicated them to his 
sister Marcellina. In the Arian controversy he 
espoused tho orthodox side at his very entrance on 
his bishopric by demanding that his baptism should 
be performed by an orthodox bishop. He applied 
himself most diligently to the study of theology 
under Simplician, a presbyter of Rome, who after¬ 
wards became his successor in tho bishopric. His 
influence soon became very great, both with tho 
people and with the emperor Valentinian and his 
son Gratian, for whose instruction he composed his 
treatises “ De Fide,” and " De Spiritu Sancto.” 
In the year 377, in consequence of an invasion of 
I Laly by the northern barbarians, Ambrose fled to 
Illyricum, and aftcrwards(in Cave's opinion) visited 
Rome. After his return to Milan, he was employed 
by the court on important political affairs. When 
Maximus, after the death of Gratian (383), threat¬ 
ened Italy, Jnstina, the mother of the young em¬ 
peror Valentinian II., sent Ambrose on an em¬ 
bassy to the usurper, whose advance the bishop 
succeeded in delaying. At a later period (387), 
Ambrose went again to Treves on a like mission ; 
but his conduct on this occasion gave such offence 
to Maximus, that he was compelled to return to 
Italy in haste. 

While rendering these political services to Jus- 
tina and Valentinian, Ambrose was at open va¬ 
riance with them on the great religious question of 
the age. Justina was herself an Arian, and had 
brought up the young emperor in the same tenets. 
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Her contest with Ambrose began in the year 380, 
when she appointed an Arian bishop to the vacant 
see of Sirmiam ; upon which Ambrose went to 
Sirmium, and, a miraculous judgment on an Arian 
who insulted him having struck terror into his op¬ 
ponents, he consecrated Anemraius, who was of 
the orthodox party, as bishop of Sirmium, and 
then returned to Milan, where Justina set on foot 
several intrigues against him, but without effect. 
In the year 382, Palladius and Secundianus, two 
Arian bishops, petitioned Gratian for a general 
council to decide the Arian controversy; but, 
through the influence of Ambrose, instead of a 
general council, a synod of Italian, Illyrian and 
Gallic bishops was assembled at Aquileia, over 
which Ambrose presided, .and by which Palladius 
and Secundianus were deposed. 

At length, in the years 385 and 386, Ambrose 
and Justina ctune to open conflict. Justina, in the 
name of the emperor, demanded of Ambrose the 
use of at least one of the churches in Milan, for 
the performance of divine worship by Arian cccle- 
siiistics. Ambrose refused, and the people rose up 
to take his part. At Easter (385) an attempt was 
made by Justina to take forcible possession of the 
basilica, but the show of resistance was so great, 
that the attempt was abandoned, and the court 
was even obliged to apply to Ambrose to quell the 
tumult. lie answered, that he had not stirred 
up the people, and that God alone could still them. 
The people now kept guard about the bishop’s re¬ 
sidence and the basilica, which the imperial forces 
hesitated to attack. In fact, the people were al¬ 
most wholly on the side of Ambrose, the Arian 
party consisting of few beyond the court and the 
Gothic troops. Auxentius, an Arian bishop, who 
was Justina's chief adviser in these proceedings, 
now challenged Ambrose to a public disputation in 
the emperor's palace ; but Ambrose refused, saying 
that a council of the church was the only proper 
place for such a discussion. He was next com¬ 
manded to leave the city, which he at once refused 
to do, and in this refusal the people still supported 
him. In order to keep up the spirits of the peo¬ 
ple, ho introduced into the church where they kept 
watch the regular performance of nntiphonal hymns, 
which had been long practised in the Eastern 
Church, but not hitherto introduced into the West. 
At length, the contest was decided about a year 
after its commencement by the miracles which are 
reported to have attended the discovery of the 
reliques of two hitherto unknown martyrs, Gerva- 
fiius and Protasius. A blind man was said to 
have been restored to sight, and several demoniacs 
dispossessed. These events are recorded by Am¬ 
brose himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by 
his disciple Augustine, who was in Milan at the 
time; but a particular discussion of the truth of 
these miracles would be out of place here. They 
were denied by the Arians and discredited by the 
court, but the impression made by them upon the 
people in general was such, that Justina thought it 
prudent to desist from her attempt. (Ambros. EpisL 
xii. xx. xxi. xxii. § 2, liii. liv.; Paulin. Vit. Avilros. 

§ 14-17, p. 4, Ben.; Augustin. Confess, ix. 7. § 14- 
16, Dc Civ. Dei , xxii. 8. § 2, Serm. 318, 286.) 

An imperial rescript was however issued in the 
same year for the toleration of all sects of Chris¬ 
tians, any oflcnce against which was made high 
treason (Cod. Theodos. IV. De Fide Catholio.i ); 
but we have no evidence that its execution was 
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attempted; and the state of the parties was quite 
altered by the death of Justina in the next year 
(387), when Valentinian became a Catholic, and 
still more completely by the victory of Theodosius 
over Maximus (388). This event put the whole 
power of the empire into the hands of a prince 
who was a firm Catholic, and over whom Ambrose 
speedily acquired such influence, that, after the 
massacre at Thessalonica in 390, he refused Theo¬ 
dosius admission into the church of Milan for a 
period of eight months, and only restored him after 
he had performed a public penance, and had con¬ 
fessed that he had learnt the difference between 
an emperor and a priest. 

Ambrose was an active opponent not only of the 
Arians, but also of the Macedonians, Apollinarians, 
and Novatians, and of Jovinian. It was probably 
about the year 384 that he successfully resisted 
the petition of Symmachus and the heathen sena¬ 
tors of Rome for the restoration of the altar of 
Victory. He was the principal instructor of Au¬ 
gustine in the Christian faith. [Augustinus.] 

The latter years of his life, with the exception 
of a short absence from Milan during the usurpa¬ 
tion of Eugenius (392), were devoted to the cart 
of his bishopric. He died on the 4th of April. 
a. d. 397. 

As a writer, Ambrose cannot he ranked high 
notwithstanding his great eloquence. Ilis theo¬ 
logical knowledge scarcely extended beyond a fai 
acquaintance with the works of the Greek fathers 
from whom he borrowed much. His works ben 
also the marks of haste. He was rather a mai 
of action than of letters. 

His works are very numerous, though several o 
them have been lost. They consist of Letter? 
Sermons, and Orations, Commentaries on Scrip 
ture. Treatises in commendation of celibacy am 
monasticism, and other treatises, of which the mos 
important are : “ Ilexaemeron,” an account of th 
creation; “Do Officiis Ministrorum," which is gt 
nerally considered his best work ; “De Mystcriis; 
“Do Sacramentis“De Poenitentiaand th 
above-mentioned works, “De Fide," and “Dc Spi 
ritu Sancto," which are both upon the Trinit} 
The well-known hymn, “Te Dcum 1 undam us," lm 
been ascribed to him, hut its date is at least a cci 
tury later. There are other hymns ascribed t 
him, but upon doubtful authority. He is believe 
to have settled the order of public worship in th 
churches of Milan in the form which it had till th 
eighth century under the names of “Oflicium An 
brosiamnn" and “Missa Ambrosiana." 

The best edition of his works is that of th 
Benedictines, 2 vols. fob, Paris, 1686 and 16.9( 
with an Appendix containing a life of Ambrose b 
his secretary Paulinus, another in Greek, which 
anonymous, and is chiefly copied from Theodoret 
Ecclesiastical History, and a third by the IJcnedii 
tine editors. Two works of Ambrose, Erplanat 
Symboli ad initiandos , and Epistota de Fide , ha\ 
been discovered by Angelo Maii, and are puhlishe 
by him in the seventh volume of his Seriptom. 
Vetcrnm Nova Collcclio. [P. S.j 

AMBRO'SIUS, a hearer of Didymus, at Ale: 
andria, lived a. d. 392, and was the author ■ 
Commentaries on Job , and a hook in verse again 
Apollinaris of Laodicea. Neither is extant. (I 
Hieron. de Vir. Ulmt. § 126.) [A. J. C.] 

A'MBRYON (’ApSpvwv) M-rote a work o 
Theocritus the Chian, from which Diogenes Lae 
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tins (v. II) quotes an epigram of Theocritus against 
Aristotle. 

AMBRYSSUS fAptywrm), the mythical 
founder of the town of Ambryssus or Amphryssus 
in Phocis. (Paus. x. 36. § 2.) [L. S.j 

AMBU'LIA, AMBU'LII, and AMBU'LIUS 

(*A/x(>oo\ia, 'Ap6ou\ioi, and ’A/x§ouAios), surnames 
under which the Spartans worshipped Athena, the 
Dioscuri, and Zeus. (Paus. iii. 13. § 4.) The 
meaning of the name is uncertain, but it has been 
supposed to be derived from dt'a&jAAw, and to de¬ 
signate those divinities as the delayers of death. 

[L. S,] 

AMBUSTUS, the name of a family of the 
patrician Fabia Gens. The first member of the 
Fnbia gens, who acquired this cognomen, was Q. 
Fabius Vibulanus, consul in b. c. 412, who appears 
to have been a son of N. Fabius Vibulanus, consul 
in b. c. 421. From this time the name Vibulanus 
was dropt, and that of Ambustus took its place. 
The latter was in its turn supplanted by that of 
Maximus, which was first acquired by Q. Fabius, 
son of No. 7 [see bclowj, and was handed down 
by him to his descendants. 

1. Q. Fabius M. p. Q. n. Vibulanus Ambus- 
TU8, consul in b.c. 412. (Liv. iv. 52.) 

2. M. Fabius Ambustus, Pontifcx Maximus 
in the year that Rome was taken by the Gauls, 
u. c. 390. Ilis three eons [see Nos. 3, 4, and 
5] were sent as ambassadors to the Gauls, when 
>hc latter were besieging Clusium, and took part 
in a sally of the besieged against the Gauls. The 
Chiuls demanded that the Fabii should be sur¬ 
rendered to them for violating the law of nations; 
uid upon the senate refusing to give up the guilty 
jarties, they inarched against Rome. The three 
ions were in the same year elected consular tri¬ 
bunes. (Liv. v. 35, 36, 41 ; Plut. Cam. 17.) 

3. K. Fabius M. p. Q. n. Ambustus, son of 
So. 2 and brother to Nos. 4 and 5, was quaestor 
n b. c. 409, with three plebeians as his colleagues, 
vliich was the first time that quaestors were 
boson from the plcbs. (Liv. iv. 54.) He was 
onsular tribune for the first time in 404 (iv. 61), 
gain in 401 (v. 10), a third time in 395 (v. 24), 
,tul a fourth time in 390. [See No. 2.) 

4. N. Fabius M. p. Q. n. Ambustus, son of 
4o. 2 and brother to Nos. 3 and 5, consular tri- 
•unc in n. c. 406 (Liv. iv. 58), and again in 390. 
See No. 2.] 

5. Q. Fabius M. f. Q. n. Ambustus, son of 
\ T o. 2 and brother to Nos. 3 and 4, consular tri¬ 
une in «. c. 390. [See No. 2.J 

6. M. Fabius K. f. M. n. Ambustus, son, as 
t appears, of No. 3, was consular tribune in B. c. 
81. (Liv. vi. 22.) He had two daughters, of 
diom the elder was married to Scr. Sulpicius, and 
ic younger to C. Licinius Stolo, the author of the 

i licinian Rogations. According to the story re- 
>rded by Livy, the younger Fabia induced her 
ither to assist her husband in obtaining the con- 
.llship for the plebeian order, into which she had 
arried. (vi. 34.) Ambustus was consular tribune 
second time in 369, and took an active part in 
ipport of the Licinian Rogations, (vi. 36.) He 
as censor in 363. (Fast. Capitof.) 

7. M. Fabius N. f. M. n. Ambustus, son, as 
appears, of No. 4, was consul in b. c. 360, and 
rried on the war against the Hernici, whom he 
nqucrcd,and obtained an ovation in consequence, 
jiv. vii. 11 y Fust. Triumph.) lie was consul a 
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second time in 356, and carried on the war against 
the Falisci and Tarquinicnses, whom he also con¬ 
quered. As he was absent from Rome when the 
time came for holding the comitia, the senate, which 
did not like to entrust them to his colleague, 
who had appointed a plebeian dictator, and still 
less to the dictator himself, nominated interreges 
for the purpose. The object of the patricians was 
to secure both places in the consulship for their 
own order again, which was effected by Ambustus, 
who seems to have returned to Romo meantime. 
He was appointed the eleventh interrex, and de¬ 
clared two patricians consuls in violation of the 
Licinian law, (Liv. vii. 17.) He was consul a 
third time in 354, when he conquered the Tiburtes 
and obtained a triumph in consequence, (vii. 18, 
19; Fast. Triumph.) In 351 he was appointed 
dictator merely to frustrate the Licinian law again 
at the comitia, but did not succeed in his object. 
(Liv. vii. 22.) He was alive in 325, when his 
son, Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, was master of 
the horse to Papirius, and fled to Rome to implore 
protection from the vengeance of the dictator. Ho 
interceded on his son's behalf both with the senate 
and the people, (viii. 33.) 

8. C. Fabius (C. f. M. n.) Ambustus, consul 
in ii. c. 358, in which year a dictator was ap¬ 
pointed through fear of the Gauls. (Liv. vii. 12.) 

9. M. Fabius M. f. N. n. Ambustus, son ap¬ 
parently of No. 7, and brother to the great Q. 
Fabius Maximus Rullianus, was master of the 
horse in B. c. 322. (Liv. viii. 38.) 

10. Q. Fabius (Q. f. Q. n.) Ambustus, dic¬ 
tator in B. c. 321, but immediately resigned 
through some fault in the election. (Liv. ix. 7.) 

11. C. Fabius M. f. N. n. Ambustus, son ap¬ 
parently of No. 7, and brother to No. 9, was 
appointed master of the horse in B. c. 315 in place 
of Q. Aulins, who fell in battle. (Liv. ix. 23.) 

AMKINIAS. [Narcissus.] 

AMEl'NIAS ('A/xen/fas), a younger brother of 
Aeschylus, of the Attic demos of Pallene accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus (viii. 84, 93), or of that of 
Decelca according to Plutarch (Them. 14), distin¬ 
guished himself at the battle of Sulamis(n. c. 480) 
by making the first attack upon the Persian ships, 
and also by his pursuit of Artemisia. Ho and 
Eumencs were judged to have been the bravest on 
this occasion among all the Athenians. (Ilcrod. 
Plut. U. cc.; Diod. xi. 27.) Aclian mentions 

( V. II. v. 19), that Ameinias prevented the con¬ 
demnation of his brother Aeschylus by the Areio- 
pagus. [Aeschylus, p. 41, a.] 

AMEINOCLES ( , A/x€i*'okAtJs), a Corinthian 
shipbuilder, who visited Samos about u. c. 70 4, 
and built four ships for the Samians. (Time. i. 13.) 
Pliny (//. N. vii. 56) says, that Thucydides men¬ 
tioned Ameinocles as the inventor of the trireme; 
but this is a mistake, for Thucydides merely states 
that triremes were first built at Corinth in Greece, 
without ascribing their invention to Ameinocles. 
According to Syncellus (p. 212, c), triremes were 
first built at Athens by Ameinocles. 

AMETPSIAS (’Aparplas), a comic poet of 
Athens, contemporary with Aristophanes, whom lie 
twice conquered in the dramatic contests, gaining 
the second prize with his K6uvos when Aristo¬ 
phanes was third with the “Clouds" (423 b. c.), 
and the first with his Kayiao-rcd, when Aristo¬ 
phanes gained the second with the “ Birds." (414 
b. c.; Argum. in Aristoph. Nub. et Av.) The 
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K6vuos appears to have had the same subject and 
aim as the “ Clouds.” It is at least certain that 
Socrates appeared in the play, and that the Chorus 
consisted of •Ppovriffrat. (Diog. Laert. ii. 28; 
Athen. v. p. 218.) Aristophanes alludes to 
Ameipsias in the “ Frogs” (v. 12—14), and we 
are told in the anonymous life of Aristophanes, 
that when Aristophanes first exhibited his plays, 
in the names of other poets, Ameipsias applied to 
him the proverb rerpaSi yeyovtbs, which means 
“ a person who labours for others,” in allusion to 
Heracles, who was born on the fourth of the 
month. 

Ameipsias wrote many comedies, out of which 
there remain only a few fragments of the follow¬ 
ing : —’Awo/coTTaSi Jovrey, KartaOtuu (doubtful), 
KdwM, Moixo/, Sairtpto, and of some 

the names of which are unknown. Most of his 
plays were of the old comedy, but some, in all 
probability, were of the middle. (Meineke, Fray. 
Com. i. p. 199, ii. p. 701.) [P.S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS (’A^eA n<ray6pas) or ME- 
LESA'GORAS (MtAjgrayo'pas), as he is called by 
others, of Chalcedon, one of the early Greek histo¬ 
rians, from whom Gorgias and Eudemus of Naxos 
borrowed. (Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 629, a; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Attest. 2; Apollod. iii. 10. § 3, 
where Heyue has substituted MtKrjaayopas for 
Mvyaaydpas.) Maximus Tyrius (Scrm. 33. § 3) 
speaks of a Mclesagoras, a native of Elensis, and 
Antigonus of Cnrystus (Hist. Mirab, c. 12) of an 
Amelesagoras of Athens, the latter of whom wrote 
an account of Attica; these persons are probably 
the same, and perhaps also the same as Amclesa- 
goras of Chalcedon. (Vossius, de Hint. Grace, p. 
22, ed. Wcstermann.) 

AME'LIUS (*A/4#Aios\ a native of Apamca 
according to Suidns (s. v. 'AplK ios), but a Tuscan 
according to Porphyry (vit. Plotin .), belonged to 
the new Platonic school, and was the pupil of 
Plotinus and master of Porphyry. He quoted the 
opinion of St. John about the i\6yos without men¬ 
tioning the name of the Apostle : this extract has 
been preserved by Eusebius. ( Praep. Erang. xi. 
19.) Sec Suid. Porphyr. It. cc.; Syrian, xii. 
Alc/aphrjs. p. 47, a. 61, b. 69, a. 88, a.; Bentley, 
Item arks on Free-Thinking, p. 182, &c., Lond. 
1743; Fabric. Biti. Grace, iii. p. 160. 

AMENTES (’ Aptimjs), an ancient Greek sur¬ 
geon, mentioned by Galen as the inventor of some 
ingenious bandages. (De Fasciis , c. 58, 61, 89, 
vol. xii. pp. 486, 487, 493, ed. Chart.) Some 
fragments of the works of a surgeon named 
Amyntas (of which name Amentes is very possibly 
a corruption) still exist in the manuscript Collec¬ 
tion of Surgical Writers by Nicetas (Fabricius, 
Dill Gr . vol. xii. p. 778, ed. vet.), and one ex¬ 
tract is preserved by Oribasius (Colt. Medic, xlviii. 
30) in the fourth volume of Cardinal Mai’s Collec¬ 
tion of Classici Auctores e Vatican is Codicil us, p. 
99, Rom. 1831, 8vo. His date is unknown, ex¬ 
cept that he must have lived in or before the second 
century after Christ He may perhaps be the same 
person who is said by the Scholiast on Theocritus 
(Idyll, xvii. 128) to have been put to death by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about b. c. 264, for plotting 
against his life. [W. A. G.] 

AME'RIAS (’A pcplas), of Macedonia, a gram¬ 
marian, who wrote a work entitled T \uaaai, 
which gave an account of the meaning of words, 
and another called 'Piforo/uxos. (Athen. iv. p. 
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176, c, e, xv. p. 681, f, &c.; Schol. ad A poll. Tthod. 
ii. 384, 1284 ; Kuster, ad Ilesych.s. v. ’A Oijpeyos.) 

AMERISTUS ('ApipicrTos), the brother of the 
poet Stcsichorus, is mentioned by Proclus (ad 
Euclid, ii. p. 19) as one of the early Greek geo¬ 
meters. He lived in the latter end of the seventh 
century b. c. 

AMESTRIS. [Amastris.] 

AMIA'NUS, whom Cicero mentions in a letter 
to Atticus (vi. 1. § 13), written b. c. 50, was pro¬ 
bably a debtor of Atticus in Cilicia. 

AMISO'DARUS(’A/ttfrtd5opos),aking of Lycia, 
who was said to have brought up the monster Chi- 
maera. (Horn. 11. xvi. 328 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
1062; Apollod. ii. 3. § 1; Aclian, II. A. ix. 23.) 
His sons Atymnius and Maris were slain at Troy 
by tho sons of Nestor. (It. xvi. 317, &c.) [L. S.] 

A'MITON ('ApiTwi'), of Kleutherae in Crete, 
is said to have been the first person who sung to 
the lyre amatory poems. His descendants were 
called Amitorcs('ApiTopes). (Athen. xiv. p.638,b.) 
There seems some corruption in the text of Athe- 
naeus, as the two names Amilon and Amitorcs do 
not correspond. Instead of the former we oughl 
perhaps to read Amdor. (Comp. Ktym. M. p. 83. 
15, ed. Syllmrg.; Hesych. s. v. ‘Aprjropl^iai.) 

AMMIA'NUS ('A ppiav6s), a Greek epigram¬ 
matist, but probably a Roman by birth. Th< 
Greek Anthology contains 27 epigrams by bin 
(Jacobs, iii. pp. 93—98), to which must be addcc 
another contained in the Vatican MS. (Jacobs 
xiii. p. 693), and another, which is placed amonf 
the anonymous epigrams, but which some MSS 
assign to Ammianus. (Jacobs, iv. p. 127, No. xiii.,' 
They are all of a facetious character. In tin 
Planudean MS. he is called Abbianus, whicl 
Wemsdorf supposes to be a Greek form of Avianu 
or Avienus. (Poet. Lat. Min. v. p. ii. p. 675.) 

The time at which he lived may be gathered 
with tolerable certainty, from his epigrams. Tha 
he was a contemporary of the epigrammatist Lucil 
lius, who lived under Nero, has been inferred frou 
the circumstance that both attack an orator name* 
Flaccus. (Ammian. Ep. 2; Lucil. Ep. 86, a[ 
Jacobs.) One of his epigrams (13) is identier 
with the last two lines of one of Martial’s (ix. 3(F 
who is supposed by some to have translated thes 
lines from Ammianus, and therefore to have live- 
after him. But the fact is equally well cxplainc 
on the supposition that the poets were contempt 
rary. From two other epigrams of Ammiami 
(Jacobs, vol. iv. p. 127, No. 42, and vol. xii 
p. 125), we find that he was contemporary wit 
the sophist Antonius Polemo, who flourished unch 
Trajiin and Hadrian. (Jacobs, Anlhol. Grace, x 
pp. 312,313, xiii. p. 840.) [P. S.] 

AMMIA'NUS MARCELLI'NUS, “the lm 
subject of Rome who composed a profane histor 
in the Latin language,” was by birth a Greek, ; 
he himself frequently declares (xxxi. sub fin 
xxii. 8. § 33, xxiii. 6. § 20, &c.), and a native « 
Syrian Antioch, as we infer from a letter addresse 
to him by Libanius. (See Vales, pra/f. in A mmiai 
Marcellin.) At an early age he embraced the pr< 
fession of arms, and was admitted among th 
protectores domesiici, which proves that he belongc 
to a distinguished family, since none were enrolle 
in that corps except young men of noble blood, ( 
officers whose valour and fidelity had been prove 
in long service. Of his subsequent promotion in 
thing is known. He was attached to the staff < 
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tTrsicinus, one of the most able among the generals 
}f Constantius, and accompanied him to the East 
tn 350. He returned with his commander to Italy 
four years afterwards, from thence passed over into 
Gaul, and assisted in the enterprise against Sylva- 
aus, again followed Ursicinus when despatched for 
i second time to the East, and appears to have 
aever quitted him until the period of his final dis¬ 
grace in 360. Ammianus subsequently attended 
:he emperor Julian in his campaign against the 
Persians, was present at Antioch in 371, when the 
)lot of Theodorus was detected in the reign of 
Salens, and witnessed the tortures inflicted upon 
die conspirators, (xxix. i. § 24.) Eventually 
le established himself at Rome, where he com¬ 
posed his history, and during the progress of the 
.ask read several portions publicly, which were 
•eeeived with great applause. (Liban. Ejrist. 
pcccclx xxm. p. 60, ed. Wolf.) The precise date 
>f his death is not recorded, but it must have hap- 
>ened later than 390, since a reference occurs to 
he consulship of Neoterius, which belongs to that 
•ear. 

The work of Ammianus extended from the ac¬ 
cession of Ncrva, a. d. 96, the point at which the 
listories of Tacitus and the biographies of Sueto- 
lius terminated, to the death of Villens, a. d. 378, 
omprising a period of 282 years. It was divided 
nto thirty-one books, of which the first thirteen 
.re lost. The remaining eighteen embrace the acts 
■f Constantius from a. d. 353, the seventeenth year 
f his reign, together with tho whole career of 
Julius, Julianus, Jovianus, Valentinianus, and 
falcns. 'flic portion preserved includes the trans¬ 
itions of twenty-five years only, which proves 
hat the earlier books must have presented a very 
ondensed abridgment of the events contained in 
lie long space over which they stretched; and 
once we may feel satisfied, that what has been 
aved is much more valuable than what has pe- 
ished. 

Gibbon (cap. xxvi.) pays a well deserved tri- 
ute to the accuracy, fidelity, and impartiality of 
immianus. We are indebted to him for a know- 
jdgo of many important facts not elsewhere rc- 
orded, and for much valuable insight into the 
lodes of thought and the general tone of public 
soling prevalent in his day. His history must not, 
owever, he regarded as a complete chronicle of that 
ra; those proceedings only are brought forward 
rominently in which he himself was engaged, and 
early all the statements admitted appear to he 
mnded upon his own observations, or upon the ta¬ 
xation derived from trustworthy eye-witnesses, 
v considerable number of dissertations and digres- 
ons are introduced, many of them highly interest- 
lg and valuable. Such are his notices of the 
istitutions and manners of the Saracens (xiv. 4), 
l the Scythians and Sarmatians (xvii. 12), of the 
funs and Alani (xxxi. 2), of the Egyptians and 
leir country (xxii. 6, 14—16), and his geogra- 
hical discussions upon Gaul (xv. 9), the Pontus 
txii. 8), and Thrace (xxvii. 4), although the 
:curacy of many of his details has been called in 
lestion by D'Anville. Less legitimate and less 
idicious are his geological speculations upon earth- 
lakes (xvii. 7), his astronomical inquiries into 
:lipses (xx. 3), comets (xxy. 10), and the regu- 
tion of the calendar (xxvi. 1), his medical re¬ 
arches into the origin of epidemics (xix. 4), his 
'ologicai theory on the destruction of lions by 
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mosquitoes (xviii. 7), and his horticultural essay 
on the impregnation of palms (xxiv. 3). Rut in 
addition to industry in research and honesty of 
purpose, he was gifted with a large measure of 
strong common sense which enabled him in many 
points to rise superior to the prejudice of his day, 
and with a clear-sighted independence of spirit 
which prevented him from being dazzled or over¬ 
awed by the brilliancy and the terrors which en¬ 
veloped the imperial throne. The wretched 
vanity, weakness, and debauchery of Constantius, 
rendering him an easy prey to the designs of the 
profligate minions by whom he was surrounded, 
the female intrigues which ruled the court of 
Gallus, and the conflicting elements of vice and 
virtue which were so strongly combined in the cha¬ 
racter of Valentinian, are nil sketched with bold¬ 
ness, vigour, and truth. But although sufficiently 
acute in detecting and exposing the follies of others, 
and especially in ridiculing the absurdities of po¬ 
pular superstition, Ammianus did not entirely 
escape the contagion. The general and deep- 
seated belief in magic spells, omens, prodigies, and 
oracles, which appears to have gained additional 
strength upon the first introduction of Christianity, 
evidently exercised no small influence ovor his 
mind. The old legends and doctrines of the Pagan 
creed and the subtle mysticism which philosophers 
pretended to discover lurking below, when mixed 
up with the pure and simple hut startling tenets of 
the new faith, formed a confused mass which few 
intellects, except those of the very highest class, 
could reduce to order and harmony. 

A keen controversy has been maintained with 
regard to the religious creed of our author. fSco 
Bayle.) There is nothing in his writings which 
can entitle us to decide the question positively. In 
several passages he speaks with marked respect of 
Christianity and its professors (xxi. sub fin., xxii. 
11, xxvii. 3 ; compare xxii. 12, xxv. 4); hut even 
his strongest expressions, which arc all attributed 
by Gibbon “ to tho incomparable pliancy of a 
polytheist," afford no conclusive evidence that ho 
was himself a disciple of the cross. On tho other 
hand he does not scruple to stigmatize with tho 
utmost severity the savage fury of the contending 
sects (xxii. 5), nor foil to reprobate the bloody vio¬ 
lence of Damasus and Urainus in the contest for 
the sec of Romo (xxvii. 3): the absence of all 
censure on the apostacy of Julian, and the terms 
which he employs with regard to Nemesis (xiv. 
11, xxii 3), the Genius (xxi. 14), Mercurius(xvi. 
5, xxv. 4), and other deities, are by many con¬ 
sidered as decisive proofs that he was a pagan. 
Indeed, as Heyne justly remarks, many of the 
writers of this epoch seem purposely to avoid 
committing themselves. Being probably devoid of 
strong religious principles, they felt unwilling to 
hazard any declaration which might one day ex¬ 
pose them to persecution and prevent them from 
adopting the various forms which the faith of tho 
court might from time to time assume. 

Little can be said in praise of the style of Am¬ 
mianus. The melodious flow and simple dignity 
of the purer models of composition had long 
ceased to be relished, and we too often detect tho 
harsh diction and involved periods of an imperfectly 
educated foreign soldier, relieved occasionally by the 
pompous inflation and flashy glitter of the rhetori¬ 
cal schools. His phraseology as it regards the sig¬ 
nification, grammatical inflexions, and syntactical 
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combinations of words, probably represents the cur¬ 
rent language of the age, but must be pronounced 
full of barbarisms and solecisms when judged ac¬ 
cording to the standard of Cicero and Livy. 

The Editio Princeps of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
edited by Angelus Sabinus, was printed at Rome, 
in folio, by George Sachsel and Barth. Golsch in 
the year 1474. It is very incorrect, and contains 
13 books only, from the 14th to the 26th, both 
inclusive. The remaining five were first published 
by Accorsi, who, in his edition printed in folio at 
Augsburg in 1532, boasts that he had corrected 
five thousand errors. 

The most useful modem editions are those of 
Gronovius, 4to., Lugd. Bat. 1693; of Ernesti, 8vo. 
Lips., 1773; but above all, that which was com¬ 
menced by Wagner, completed after his death by 
Krfurdt, and published at Lcipsic, in 3 vols. Ovo. 
1808. [W. R.] 

AMMON f'A/tyiw'), originally an Aethiopian 
or Libyan divinity, whose worship subsequently 
spread all over Egypt, a part of the northern coast 
of Africa, and many parts of Greece. The real 
Egyptian name was Amun or Ammun (Herod, ii. 
4*2; Plut. de Is. et Os. 9); the Greeks called him 
Zeus Ammon, the Romans Jupiter Ammon, and 
the Hebrews Amon. (Jcrcm. xlvi. 25.) Tlmt in the 
countries where his worship was first established 
he was revered in certain respects as the supreme 
divinity, is clear from the fact, that the Greeks 
recognised in him their own Zeus, although the 
identity of the two gods in later times rests upon 
philosophical speculations, made at a period when 
the original character of Amnion was almost lost 
sight of, and a more spiritual view of him substi¬ 
tuted in its place. 

The most ancient seat of his worship appears to 
have been Meroc, where he had a much revered 
oracle (Herod, ii. 29); thence it was introduced 
into Egypt, where the worship took the firmest 
root at Thebes in Upper Egypt, which was there¬ 
fore frequently called by the Greeks Diospolis, or 
the city of Zeus. (Herod, ii. 42; Diod. i. 15.) 
Another famous scat of the god, with a celebrated 
oracle, was in the oasis of Ammonium (Siwah) in 
the Libyan desert; the worship was also established 
in Cyrennica. (Pans. x. 13. § 3.) The god was 
represented either in the form of a ram, or os a 
human being with the head of a ram (Herod. /. c.; 
Strab. xvii. p. 812); but there are some represen¬ 
tations in which lie appears altogether as a human 
being with only the horns of a ram. Tertullian 
(de Pall. 3) calls him dives avium. If we take all 
these circumstances into consideration, it seems 
clear that the original idea of Ammon was that of 
a protector and leader of the flocks. The Aethio- 
pians were a nomadic people, flocks of sheep con¬ 
stituted their principal wealth, and it is perfectly 
in accordance with the notions of the Aothiopians 
as well as Egyptians to worship the animrd which 
is the leader and protector of the flock. This view 
is supported by various stories about Ammon. 
Hygimi8 (Poet. Astr. i. 20) whose account is only 
a rationalistic interpretation of the origin of the 
god's worship, relates that some African of the 
name of Ammon brought to Liber, who was then 
in possession of Egypt, a large quantity of cattle 
In return for this. Liber gave him a piece of land 
near Thebes, and in commemoration of the benefits 
lie had conferred upon the god, he was represented as 
a human being with horns. What Pausanias(iv.23. 
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§ 5) and Eustathius (ad Dionys. Pericy. 212) re¬ 
mark, as well as one of the many etymologies of the 
name of Ammon from the Egyptian word Amoni. 
which signifies a shepherd, or to feed, likewise 
accord with the opinion that Ammon was originally 
the leader and protector of flocks. Herodotus re¬ 
lates a story to account for the ram’s head (ii. 42): 
Heracles wanted to see Zeus, but the latter wished 
to avoid the interview; when, however, HcmcIc* 
at last had recourse to entreaties, Zeus contrived 
the following expedient: he cut oif the head of r 
ram, and holding this before bis own bead, and 
having covered the remaining part of his bod) 
with the skin of the ram, lie appeared before Hera¬ 
cles. Hence, Herodotus adds, the Thebans nevci 
sacrifice rams except once a year, and on this oik 
occasion they kill and flay a ram, and with its skii 
they dress the statue of Zeus (Ammon) ; by tin 
side of this statue they then place that of Heracles 
A similar account mentioned by Scrvius (ad Aon 
iv. 196) may serve as a commentary upon Herodotus 
When Bacchus, or according to others, Heracles 
went to India and led his army through the desert 
of Libya, he was at last quite exhausted witl 
thirst, and invoked his father, Jupiter. Hcrcupoi 
a ram appeared, which led Heracles to a plac< 
whore it opened a spring in the sand by scrapinj 
with its foot. For this reason, rays Scrvius 
Jupiter Ammon, whose name is derived fnm 
appos (sand), is represented with the horns of j 
ram. (Comp. Hygin. Fab. 133, Poet. Astr. i. 20 
Lucan, Phursal. ix. 511.) There arc several othc 
traditions, with various modifications arising fron 
the time and place of their origin ; but all agree ii 
representing the ram as the guide and deliverer o 
the wandering herds or herdsmen in the desert! 
cither in a direct way, or by giving oracles. Am 
mon, therefore, who is identical with the ram, i 
the guide and protector of man and of all his po» 
sessions; lie stands in the same relation to man 
kind as the common ram to his flock. 

The introduction of the worship of Ammon fror 
Aethiopia into Egypt was symbolically represonte 
in a ceremony which was performed at Thebe 
once in every year. On a certain day, the iinag 
of the god was carried across the river Nile int 
Libya, and after some days it was brought back, a 
if the god had arrived from Aethiopia. (Diod. i. 97. 
The same account is given by Eustathius (ad Hon 
It. v. p. 128), though in a somewhat different form 
for he relates, that according to some, the Aetliic 
pians used to fetch the images of Zeus and othc 
gods from the great temple of Zeus at Thebei 
With these images they went about, at a certai 
period, in Libya, celebrated a splendid festival fc. 
twelve days—for this, he adds, is the number < 
the gods they worship. This number twelve coi 
tains an allusion to the number of signs in tb 
zodiac, of which the ram (caper) is one. Thus w 
arrive at the second pliasis in the character c 
Ammon, who is here conceived as the sun in th 
sign of Caper. (Zeus disguised in the skin of a ran 
See Iiygin. Fab. 133, Poet. Astv. i. 20 ; Macrol 
Sat. i. 21. 18; Aelian, V. II. x. 18.) This astrt 
nomical character of Ammon is of later origin, an 
perhaps not older than the sixth century befoi 
Christ. The speculating Greeks of still later tinu 
assigned to Ammon a more spiritual nature. Tin 
Diodorus, though in a passage (iii. 68, &c.) 1 
makes Ammon a king of Libya, describes him ( 
11, &c.) as the spirit pervading the universe, an 
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as the author of all life in nature. (Comp. Pint, dc 
Is. et Os. 9, 21.) The new Platonists perceived 
in Ammon their demiurgos, that is, the creator .and 
preserver of the world. As this subject belongs 
more especially to the mythology of Egypt, we 
cannot here enter into a detailed discussion about 
the nature and character which the later Greeks 
assigned to him, or his connexion with Dionysus 
and Heracles. Respecting these points and the 
various opinions of modern critics, as well as the 
different representations of Ammon still extant, 
the reader may consult Jablonsky, Pantheon AegypL; 
Holden, Das cdte Indicn, mil besomlercr Riicksicht 

avf Etf/pten, ii. c. 2. § 9 ; J. C. Prichard, Egyptian 
Mythology; J. F. Champollion, Pantheon Eyypticn. , 
on Collation des Personages dc I'anciennc E</yptc,Qc., 
Paris, 1023. 

The worship of Ammon was introduced into 
Greece at an early period, probably through the 
medium of the Greek colony in Cyrene, which 
must have formed a connexion with the great ora¬ 
cle of Ammon in the Oasis soon after its establish¬ 
ment. Ammon had a temple and a statue, the 
gift of Pindar, at Thebes (Paus. ix. 16. § 1), and 
another at Sparta, the inhabitants of which, as 
Pausanias (iii. 18. § 2) says, consulted the oracle 
of Ammon in Libya from early times more than 
the other Greeks. At Aphytis, Ammon was wor¬ 
shipped, from the time of Lysander, as zealously as 
in Ammonium. Pindar the poet honoured the god 
with a hymn. At Megalopolis the god was repre¬ 
sented with the head of a mm (Paus. viii. 32. § 1), 
and the Greeks of Cyrenaica dedicated at Delphi a 
chariot with a statue of Ammon, (x. 13. § 3.) The 
homage which Alexander paid to the god in the 
Oasis is well known. [L. S.] 

AMMON (“Appur), a geometrician, who made 
a measurement of the walls of Rome, about the 
time of the first invasion of the Goths, and found 
them to he 21 miles in circuit. (Olynipiodorus, 
up. Phot. Cod . 00, p. G3, cd. Bekkcr.) [ P. S.] 

AMMON ( J Appw). 1. Bishop of Hadrianople, 
A. I). 400, wrote (in Greek) On the Resurrection 
against Origcnisin (not extant). A fragment of 
Ammon, from this work possibly, may be found np. 
S. Cyril. Alex. Lib. dc Recta Pule. (Vol. v. pt 2, ad 
fm. p. 50, cd. Paris. 1G30.) He was present at 
the Council of Constantinople a. n. 394, held on 
occasion of the dedication of Itufmus's church, 
near Chalccdon. (Soz. Hist. Eccl. viii. 0. 3; Mansi, 
Concilia, vol. iii. p. 051.) 

2. Bishop of Elearchia, in the Thebaide, in 
the 4th and 5th centuries. To him is addressed 
the Canonical Epistle of Theophilus of Alexandria, 
ap. Synodicon Bcvcregii, vol. i. pt. 1, p. 170. Papc- 
brochius has published in a Latin version his 
Epistle to Theophilus, Dc Vita et Canccrsalianc 
SB. Pachomii cl Tleodori (ap. Bolland. Ada Sunc- 
lorum , vol. xiv. p. 347, &c.). It contains iui 
Epistle of St. Antony. [A. J. C.] 

AMMO'NAS(’Ai*,u«i/as)or AMOUN ('Ayovv), 
founder of one of the most celebrated monastic 
communities in Egypt. Obliged by his relations 
to marry, he persuaded his bride to perpetual con¬ 
tinence (Sozom. Hist. Eccl. i. 14) by the authority 
)f St Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. (Socr. 
Hist. Eccl. iv. 23.) They lived together thus for 
10 years, when at her wish, for greater perfection, 
:hey parted, and he retired to Scctis and Mt 
Nitrin, to the south of Lake Mareotis, where he 
ived 22 years, visiting his sister-wife twice in the 
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year. (Ibid, and Pallad. Hid. Laus. c. 7 ; Ruffin. 
Vit.Patr. c. 29.) He died before St. Antony (from 
whom there is an epistle to him, S. Athan. Opp. vol. 
i. pt 2, p. 959, ed. Bcncd.), i. e . before a. i>. 365, 
for the hitter asserted that he beheld the soul of 
Araoun borne by angels to heaven ( Vii. S. Antonii a 
S. Athanas. § GO), and as St. Athanasius’s history 
of St Antony preserves the order of time, he died 
perhaps about a. d. 320. There are pcvcntccn ot 
nineteen Rules of Asceticism (KtrpaAaia) ascribed to 
him ; the Greek original exists in MS. (Lambecius, 
Biblioth. Vindol. lib. iv. ccd. 156, No. 6) ; they are 
published in the Latin version of Gerhard Vossius 
in the Biblioth. PP. A section , vol. ii. p. 404, Paris. 
1661. Twenty-two Ascetic Institutions of the same 
Amonn, or one bearing the same name, exist also 
in MS. (Lambec. l.c. Cod. 155, No. 2.) [A. J.C.j 

AMMO'NIA (’A/i/iwrn), a surname of Hera, 
under which she was worshipped in Elis. The 
inhabitants of Elia bad from the earliest times 
been in the habit of consulting the oracle of Zeus 
Ammon in Libya. (Paus. v. 15. § 7.) [L. S.] 

AMMONIA'NUS ('AppoviavSs), a Greek 
grammarian, who lived in the fifth century after 
Christ. He was a relation and a friend of the phi¬ 
losopher Syrinnus, and devoted his attention to 
the study of the Greek poets. It is recorded of 
him that he had an ass, which became so fond of 
poetry from listening to its master, that it neglect¬ 
ed its food. (Damnscius, ap. Phot. p. 339, n., cd. 
Bekker; Suid. s. v. * Apptaviavos and ‘'Ovos Aupas.) 

AMMO'NIUS, a favourite of Alkxandkk, 
Balas, king of Syria, to whom Alexander entrust¬ 
ed the entire management of public affaire. Am- 
monius was avaricious and cruel; ho put to death 
numerous friends of the king, the queen Lnodice, 
and Antigonus, the son of Demetrius. Being de¬ 
tected in plotting against the life of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, about b. c. 147, the latter required 
Alexander to surrender Ammonius to him; but 
though Alexander refused to do this, Ammonius 
was put to death by the inhabitants of Antioch, 
whom Ptolemy had induced to espouse his cause. 
(Liv. Epit. 50; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4. § 5 ; Diod. 
Ere. 29, p. G28, cd. Wcss.) 

AMMO'NIUS (* Appuvios) of Alrxanokia, 
the son of Ammonius, was a pupil of Alexander, 
and one of the chief teachers in the grammatical 
school founded by Aristarchus. (Suid. s. v. 'Ap- 
purios.) He wrote commentaries upon Homer, 
Pindar, and Aristophanes, none of which are ex¬ 
tant (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, v. p. 712; Matter, 
Essais histonques sur Vecole d'Alexandre, i. pp. 
179, 233.) 

AMMO'NIUS (*A ppuvios), of Alexandria, 
Presbyter and Oeconomus of the Church in that 
city, and an Egyptian by birth, a. n. 450. He 
subscribed the Epistle sent by the clergy of Egypt 
to the emperor Leo, in behalf of the Council of 
Chalccdon. ( Concilia , cd. Labbci, vol. iv. p. 097, 
b.) He wrote (in Greek) On the Difference 
between Nature and Person, against the Mono- 
physitc heresy of Eutychcs and Diosconts (not 
extant); an Exposition of the Book of Ads (ap. 
Catena Grace. Pair, in Act. SS. Apostolorum , 8vo., 
Oxon. 1830, ed. Cramer) ; a Commentary on 
the Psalms (used by Nicetas in bis Catena ; sec 
Cod. 189, Biblioth. Coislin., ed. Montfauc. p. 
244); On the, Hcaacmcron (no remains); On Sf. 
John's Gospel, which exists in the Catena Gruc- 
comm Patrum in S. Joan. ed. Cordcrii, fol., 

L 
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Antw. 1G30. He is quoted in the Catenae on the 
Histoiy of Susannah and on Daniel. (Nova Col¬ 
lect. Script. Vet. ab Angelo Maio, p. 166, &c. voL i. 
A. d. 1825.) [A. J. C.] 

AMMON I US GRAMMATICUS, 

professor of grammar at Alexandria, with Helladius, 
at the close of the 4th century. lie was also priest 
of the Egyptian Ape. On the vigorous overthrow of 
idolatry in Egypt by the bishop Theophilus a. d. 
389-391, Annnonius and Helladius tied to Con¬ 
stantinople and there resumed their profession. 
(Socr. Hist. Eccl. v. 16.) Ammoniu9 wrote, in 
Greek, On the Differences of Words of like Significa¬ 
tion (7r epl 6 /ao'iuv Ka\ Sia<p6p(i)u A4|«o:*'), which is 
appended to many lexicons, c. g. to that of Scapula. 
It was edited by Valckneaer, 4to., Lugd. Bat. 1739, 
and with further notes by Chr. Frid. Ammon, 
8vo., Erlang. 1787. There is another work by 
this Ammonius, wtpl dKu/>o\o 7 fas, which has not 
yet been printed. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. v. 
p. 715.) The historian Socrates was a pupil of 
Ammonius. (Hist. Eccl. v. 16.) [A. J. C.) 

AMMONIUS (’A/t/xoh'ios), son of Hermkas, 
studied with his brother Heliodorus at Athens 
under Proclus (who died a. d. 484), and was the 
master of Simplicius, Asclepiua Trallianus, John 
Philoponus, and Damascius. His Commentaries (in 
Greek) on Plato and Ptolemy are lost, as well as 
many on Aristotle. His extant works are Com- 
nicutancs on the Isagoge of Porjfhyiy, or the Five 
Predicates , first published at Venice in 1500, and 

On the Categories of Aristotle , and De Intcrpre- 
tatione, first published at Venice in 1503. See too 
ap. Alcxand. Aphrodis. De Fato , p. 180, 8vo. 
Bond. 1658. The above-named Commentaries on 
Aristotle are also published in the Scholia in 
A r, slot. ed. Brandis. In MS. are his Commentaries 
on Aristotle's Topics and Metaphysics, and his 
Meth(klus construciu/i Astrolubium. (Fabric. Bib/. 
Grace, vol. v. p. 707.) [A. J. C.j 

AMMONIUS, of Lamphak, a village of 
Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, who lived in 
the first century of the Christian aera. He was 
the instructor of Plutarch, who praises his great 
learning (Symp. iii. 1), and introduces him dis¬ 
coursing on religion and sacred rites, (ix. 15.) 
Corsini endeavours to shew (in vita Flutarclii , p. 6), 
that Annnonius of Lnmprac is really the same per¬ 
son with Ammonius the Egyptian mentioned by 
Eunapius, and concludes that it was from this 
source Plutarch obtained the minute knowledge of 
Egyptian worship which he has shewn in his trea¬ 
tise on Isis and Osiris. 

Ammonius of Lamprao is mentioned by Ammo- 
nius, the author of the work Dc Diff'ercntiis Vcr- 
borum , under the word f$a>pds, as having written a 
treatise Ilepl Bwpuv, or as the fuller title is given 
by Athenaeus, riepl Biopoir Kal Qvoi&v. (xi. p. 
476, f.) Whether the same Ammonius was the 
author of another work, Ufpl twv 'AO^vrjaiv 
’Eraiplduu, mentioned by Athenaes (xiii. p. 567, 
a), is uncertain. [B. J.] 

AMMO'NIUS ('Appduios) LITIIO'TOMUS, 
an eminent surgeon of Alexandria, mentioned by 
Celsus (De Med. vii. Pracf. p. 137), whose exact 
date is not known, but who probably lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, n. c. 283—247, 
as his name occurs in Celsus together with those 
of several other surgeons who lived at that time. 
He is chiefly celebrated for having been the first 
person who thought of breaking a stone within the 
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bladder when too large for extraction entire; on 
which account he received the cognomen of 
\i0or6pos. An account of his mode of operation, 
as described by Celsus (De Med. vii. 26, p. 16J), 
is given in the Diet, of Ant. p. 220. Some medical 
preparations used by a physician of the same name 
occur also in Aetius and Paulus Aegineta, but 
whether they all belong to the same person is un¬ 
certain. [W. A. G.] 

AMMO'NIUS, the Monk, flourished a.d. 372. 
He was one of the Four Great Brothers (so allied 
from their height), disciples of Pambo, the monk 
of Mt Nitria ( Vitae Patrum , ii. 23; Pal lad. /list. 
Laus. c. 12, cd. Roswcyd. p. 543.) He knew the 
Bible by heart, and carefully studied Didymus, Ori- 
gen, and the other ecclesiastical authors. In a. d. 
339-341 he accompanied St. Athanasius to Rome. 
In a. d. 371-3, Peter II. succeeded the latter, and 
when he fled to Romo from his Arian persecutors, 
Ammonius retired from Canopus into Palestine. 
He witnessed the cruelties of the Saracens against 
the monks of Mount Sinai a. d. 377, and received 

intelligence of the sufferings of others near the Red 
Sea. On his return to Egypt, he took up his 
abode at Memphis, and described these distresses 
in a book which ho wrote in Egyptian. This 
being found at Nnucratis by a priest, named John, 
was by him translated into Greek, and in that 
form is extant, in Christi Martyrum Electi tri- 
umphi (p. 88, cd. Combefis, 8vo., Par. 1660). 
Ammonius is said to have cut off an ear to avoid 
promotion to the episcopate. (Socr. iv. 23; Pallad. 
Hist. Laus. c. 12.) [A. J. C.] 

AMMO'NIUS (’A ppdvios) the Peripatetic, 
who wrote only a few poems and declamations. 
Ho was a different person from Ammonius, the 
teacher of Plotinus. (Longin. ap. Poiphyr. in 
Plotin. vit. c. 20 ; Philostr. ii. 27 ; Ruhnken, Diss. 
dc longino.) 

AMMO'NIUS (*Appduios ), a Greek Port, 
who lived in the reign of the emperor Theodosius 11. 
lie wrote an epic poem on the insurrection of the 
Goths under Gainas (a. d. 400), which he called 
Tau'/a, and is said to nave read in a. d. 438 to tin 
emperor, who received it with great approbation 
(Socmt Hist. Ecclcs. vi. C; Niccphor. xii. 6.' 
Who this Ammonius was, and whether the line* 
quoted in the Etymologicum Magnum (s.r.Mmcu'Tos' 
from one Ammonius, and the two epigrams in tin 
Anthologia Graeca (iii. 3, p. 841, ed. Jacobs) 
which bear the same name, belong to him, is uu 
certain. [L. S.J 

AMMO'NIUS or IIAMMONIUS, an am 

bassador of Ptolemakus Auletea, who was sen 
to Rome b. c. 56 to seek assistance against th* 
Alexandrians, who had opposed the king. (Cic 
ad Fam. i. 1.) He is perhaps the same person a 
the Ammonius who is spoken of ns one of th 
agents of Cleopatra in b. c. 44. (Ad Alt. xv. 15.) 

AMMO'NIUS, called SACCA3 (*A ppclmo 
2aK/cas, i.c. ZaKKotpSpo?), or sack-carrier, beams 
his official employment was airrying the corn, landa 
at Alexandria, ns a public porter ( saccarius , sc 
Gothofred ad Cod. Theodos. 14, tit. 22), was bor 
of Christian parents. Porphyry asserts (fib. i 
adv. Christian, ap. Euseb. II. E. vi. 19), Enscbiu 
(L c.) and St Jerome ( Fir. IlL $ 55) deny, tha 
he apostatized from the faith. At any rate h 
combined the study of philosophy with Christianity 
.and is regarded by those who maintain his apostas 
as the founder of the later Platonic Sehoo 
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Among his disciples are mentioned Longinus, He- 
reimius, Plotinus (Amm. Mnrccll. xxii.), both 
Origens, and St. Heraclaa. lie died A. D. 243, at 
the age of more than 80 years. A life of Aristo¬ 
tle, prefixed to the Commentary of his namesake 
on the Categories, has been ascribed to him, but it 
is probably the work of John Philoponus. The 
Pagan disciples of Ammonius held a kind of phi¬ 
losophical theology. Faith was derived by in¬ 
ward perception ; God was threefold in essence , 
intelligence , (viz. in knowledge of himself) and 
power (viz. in activity), the two latter notions 
being inferior to the first; the care of the world 
was entrusted to gods of an inferior race, below 
those again were daemons, good and bad; an 
ascetic life and theurgy led to the knowledge of 
the Infinite, who was worshipped by the vulgar, 
only in their national deities. The Alexandrian 
physics and psychology were in accordance with 
these principles. If we are to consider him a 
Christian, he was, besides his philosophy (which 
would, of course, then be represented by Origen, 
and not by the pagan Alexandrian school as above 
described) noted for his writings (Euseb. //. R. vi. 
19), especially on the Scriptures. (Euseb. EpisL 
ad Caspian . a Gallandi’s Bill. Pair. vol. ii.) lie 
composed a Diutcssaron , or Harmony of tite Gosjvls , 
which exists in the Latin version of Victor, bishop 
of Capua (in the 6th cent., who wrongly ascribed 
it to Tatian) and of Luscinius. (Sco Monumentu 
Pair. Orthodoxof/rapha , i. pt. 2, per Grynneum, pp. 
661-747, fob, Basil., 1569; E Graeco versa per 
Ottomar. Luscinium. Aug. Vind. 4to., 1523; and 
in German, Augsb., Uvo., 1524 ; the version of 
Victor, Mogunt., 8vo., 1524 ; Colon., 8vo., 1532; 
in Reg-Imp. ct Consist. Monast. B. M. V. do 
Salem, 8vo., 1774 ; Bibliotli. Putr. a Galland., vol. 
ii. p. 531, Vcnet., 1766; where vid. Protegom.) 
Besides the Harmony, Ammonius wrote De Con¬ 
sensu Moysis et Jcsu (Euseb. II. E. vi. 19), which 
is praised by St. Jerome ( Vir. Illustr. § 55), but 
is lost. [A. J. C.] 

AMNISI'ADES ('Apvaru fScs or 'ApruriBts), 
the nymphs of the river Amnistis in Crete, who 
aic mentioned in connexion with the worship of 
Artemis there. (Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 15, 162; 
Apollon. Rhod. iii. 881.) [L. S.] 

AMOME'TUS ('ApdfxTjT o?), a Greek writer of 
uncertain date, who wrote a work on the people 
called Attaci (Plin. II. N- vi. 17. s. 20), and 
another entitled 'AvanKovs sk M epepws. (Antigon. 
Cary st. Hist. Mir. c. 164 ; comp. Aelian, V. II. 
xvii. 6.) We ought probably to read ’A ydpijros 
instead of’A rfn5prjros in Schol. ad ApolL iii. 179, 
and Eudoc. Viol. p. 248. 

AMOMPIIA'RETUS (' Apoyjpdperos), com¬ 
mander of the Pitanatan lochus in the Spartan 
army, who refused to march previously to the 
battle of Plataea (b. c. 479) to a part of the plain 
near the city, as Paiuanias ordered, because he 
thought that such a movement was equivalent to a 
flight. He at length changed his mind when he 
had been left by the other part of the army, and 
set out to join Pausanias. He fell in the battle 
which followed, after distinguishing himself by his 
bravery, and was buried among the Irenes. 
(lleiod. ix. 53—57, 71, 85; Plut. Aristid. 17.) 

As to the meaning of the last word see Diet of 
Ant. s. v. Efpw, and Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece , ii. 
p. 350. 

AMOR, the god of love and harmony. He had 
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no place in the religion of the Romans, who know 
and speak of him only from what they had heard 
from the Greeks, and translate the Greek name 
Eros into Amor. [Eros.] [L. S.J 

AMORAEUS (’A/xopoTor), king of the Derbicac, 
in a war against whom, according to Ctesias 
(Persic . c. 6, ed. Lion), Cyrus, the first king of 
Persia, fell. 

AMORGES (’Agdpyrjs). 1. A king of the 
Sacae, according to Ctesias, whom Cyrus, king of 
Persia, conquered in battle, but afterwards re¬ 
leased, when he himself was vanquished and taken 
prisoner by Spamithra, the wife of Amorges. 
Ctesias represents Amorges as subsequently one of 

the firmest allies of Cyrus. {Persic, cc. 3, 4, 7, 8, 
ed. Lion.) 

2. A Persian commander, killed in Caria, in 
the revolt of the province, B. c. 498. (Herod, v. 
121 .) 

3. The bastard son of Pissuthus, who revolted 
in Caria about B. c. 413. The Peloponnesians 
assisted Tissaphcmes in putting down this revolt, 
and took lasus, b. c. 412, which was held by 
Amorges. The latter fell into their hands on the 
capture of the place, and was surrendered by them 
to Tissaphcmes. (Time. viii. 5, 19, 28, 54.) 

AMPRXWS. We possess a short tract bear¬ 
ing the title Lucii Ampclii Lilvr Mcmorialis. It 
was first made known by Salmasius, in 1638, from 
a MS. in the library of Juretus, and subsequent 
editors following his example have generally ap¬ 
pended it to editions of Floras. We conclude 
from internal evidence (cc. 29, 47), that it must 
have been composed after the reign of Trajan, and 
before the final division of tho Roman empire. 
Himcrius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Synwmchus 
make frequent mention of an Ampclius, who en¬ 
joyed the high dignities of magister ofliciorum, 
proconsul and praefcctus urbi under Valcntinian 
and his immediate successors, and tho name occurs 
in connexion with thirteen laws of tho Theodosian 
code. Sidonius Apollinnris also (ix. 301) com¬ 
memorates the learning of an Ampelius, but wo 
nowhere find any allusion which would enable us to 
establish a connexion between the person or persons 
spoken of by these writers and the compiler of tho 
Liber Mcmorialis. On the contrary Glaser has 
adduced reasons (in Rhcinisches Museum for 1842, 
p. 145), which render it probable that the author 
of the Liber Memorialis lived at an earlier time 
than the above-mentioned persons. It is stated 

in c. 18 of this book, u Sulla - primus 

invasit imperium, solusque deposuit." Now as 
Diocletian and Maximianus resigned the govern¬ 
ment in a. D. 305, and this event is spoken of by 
all the historians who treat of that period, the 
Liber Memorialis would seem to have been com¬ 
posed at least before that year. 

This work, which is dedicated to a certain Ma- 
crinus or Marinos, equally unknown with the 
author himself, is a sort of common-placc-book, 
containing within a short compass a condensed and 
meagre summary, collected from various sources, of 
the most striking objects and phaenomena of the 
material universe and the most remarkable events 
in the history of the world, the whole classified 
systematically under proper heads, and divided 
into fifty chapters. It is of little value in any 
point of view. Nearly all the facts recorded aro 
to be found elsewhere in a more detailed and satis¬ 
factory form, and truth is so blended with false- 
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hood, and the blunders committed so numerous, 
that it cannot be used with safety for reference. 
The style, where it is not a mere catalogue of 
names, is simple and unaffected, but both in the 
construction of the sentences and in the use of 
particular words, we can detect many traces of 
corrupted latinity. The commentaries and criti¬ 
cisms of Salmasius, Muretus, Freinsheim, Ilein- 
sius, Perizonius and other scholars will be found 
in the edition of Duker at the end of his Floras. 
(Lug. Bat. 17*22—1744, and reprinted at Leips. 
1832.) Ampelius was first published in a separate 
form, with very useful prolegomena, by Tzschucke 
(Leips. 1793), and subsequently by Pockwitz 
(Lunenb. 18*23), and F. A. Beck. (Leips. 
18*26.) [W.R.] 

AMPIII'ANAX (*A i u</>ia»'a£), a king of Lycia. 
When Proetug was expelled from Argos by his 
twin-brother Acrisius, Amphiannx received him at 
his court, gave him his daughter Anteia (some call 
her Sthencboea) in marriage, and afterwards led 
him back to Argolis, where his share in the go¬ 
vernment and Tiryns were restored to him. Some 
traditions called this Lycian king Iobates. (Apol¬ 
led. ii. 2. § 1; Horn. 11. vi. 157, &c.) [L. S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS, a Greek tragic poet at Alex¬ 
andria. (Schol. cut German. Aral. 33*2, p. 78, ed. 
Buhl.) 

AMPllIARAl'DES, a patronymic from Am- 
pliianius, by which Ovid ( Fast . ii. 43) calls his 
sen Alemaeon. [h. S.] 

AMPHIARA'US (’A^iapaos), a son of Oiclcs 
and llypermnestra, the daughter of Thcstius. 
(Horn. Oil. xv. 244 ; Apollod. i. 8. § 2 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 73 ; Paus. ii. 21. § 2.) On his father's side 
he wjis descended from the famous seer Melampus. 
(Pans. vi. 17. § 4.) Some traditions represented 
him as a son of Apollo by Hypcrmnestra, which, 
however, is merely a poetical expression to de¬ 
scribe him as a seer and prophet. (Hvgin. Fab. 
70.) Amphiaraus is renowned in ancient story as 
a brave hero : he is mentioned among the hunters 
of the Calvdonian boar, which he is said to have 
deprived of one eye, and also as one of the Argo¬ 
nauts. (Apollod. i. 8. § 2, 9. § 16.) For a time 
he reigned at Argos in common with Adrastus; 
but, in a feud which broke out between them, 
Adrastus took to flight. Afterwards, however, he 
became reconciled with Amphiaraus, and gave him 
his sister Eriphyle in marriage [Adrastus], by 
whom Amphiaraus became the father of Alemaeon, 
Amphilochu8, Eurydice, and Demonassa. On 
marrying Eriphyle, Amphiaraus had sworn, that 
he would abide by the decision of Eriphyle on any 
point in which he should differ in opinion from 
Adrastus. When, therefore, the latter called upon 
him to join the expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes, Amphiaraus, although he foresaw its un¬ 
fortunate issue and at first refused to take any 
part in it, was nevertheless persuaded by his wife 
to join his friends, for Eriphyle had been enticed 
to induce her husband by the necklace of Iiarmonia 
which Polyneices had given her. Amphiaraus on 
leaving Algos enjoined his sons to avenge his 
death on their heartless mother. (Apollod. iii. 6. 
§ *2; Hygin. Fab. 73; Diod. iv. C5; Horn. Od. 
xv. 247, &c.) On their way to Thebes the heroes 
instituted the Nemean games, and Amphiaraus 
won the victory in the chariot-race and in throwing 
the discus. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 4.) During the 
war against Thebes, Amphiaraus fought bravely 
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(Pind. 01. vi. 26, &c.), but still he could not sup¬ 
press his anger at the whole undertaking, and 
when Tydeus, whom he regarded as the originator 
of the expedition, was severely wounded by Mela- 
nippus, and Athena was hastening to render him 
immortal, Amphiaraus cut off the head of Mela- 
nippus, who had in the mean time been slain, and 
gave Tydeus his brains to drink, and Athena, struck 
with horror at the sight, withdrew. (Apollod. iii. 
6. § 8.) When Adrastus and Amphiaraus wero 
the only heroes who survived, the latter was pur¬ 
sued by Periclymenus, and fled towards the river 
Israenius. Here the earth opened before he was 
overtaken by his enemy, and swallowed up Am¬ 
phiaraus together with his chariot, but Zens mado 
him immortal. (Pind. Ncm. ix. 57, 01. vi. 21, 
&c.; Plut. Parall. 6; Cic. do Divin. i. 40.) 
Henceforth Amphiaraus was worshipped as a hero, 
first at Oropus and afterwards in all Greece. 
(Paus. i. 34. § 2; Liv. xlv. 27.) He had a sanc¬ 
tuary at Argos (Pans. ii. 23. § 2), a statue at 
Athens (i. 8. § 3), and a heroum at Sparta. 
(Miillcr, Orchoni. pp. 146, 486.) Tho departure 
of Amphiaraus from his home when he went to 
Thebes, was represented on the chest of Cypselus. 
(Paus. v. 17. § 4.) Respecting some extant works 

of nrt, of which Ainphmmus is tho subject, boo 

Gi uneiscn, Die alt yricchisclto Bronze dcs Tiux'tehen 
KidnneU in Tubingen , Stuttg. and Tubing. 1835. 

The prophetic power, which Amphiaraus was 
believed to possess, was accounted for by his de¬ 
scent from Melampus or Apollo, though there was 
also a local tradition at Phlius, according to which 
he had acquired them in a night which he spent in 
the prophetic house (dltcos /xamicJs) of Phlius. 
(Paus. ii. 13. § 6; comp. L 34. § 3.) He was, 
like all seers, a favourite of Zeus and Apollo. 
(Horn. Od. xv. 245.) Respecting tho oracle of 
Amphiaraus sec Diet, of Ant. s.v. Oraculum. It 
should be remarked here, that Virgil (Acn. vii.67l) 
mentions three Greek heroes as contemporaries of 
Aeneas, viz. Tiburtus, Catillus, and Coras, the first 
of whom was believed to be the founder of Tibur, 
and is described by Pliny (//. N. xvi. 87) as a soil 
of Amphiaraus. | L. S.] 

AMPHICLKIA (’A^bfAcia), the daughter of 
Ariston, and the wife of the son of Inmbliehus, re¬ 
ceived instruction in philosophy from Plotinus. 
(Porphyr. r it Plotin. c. 9.) 

AMPHI'CRATES (’A/^nfpdrrjs), king of Sa¬ 
mos in ancient times, in whose reign the Samians 
invaded Aegina. (Herod, iii. 59.) 

AMPIII'CRATES (’ A,utpiKpdTrjs ), a Greek 
sophist and rhetorician of Athens. lie was n 
contcmDorary of Tigrancs (n. c. 70), and being 
exiled (we know not for what reason) from Athens, 
he went to Selcuceia on the Tigris. The inhabitants 
of this place requested him to teach rhetoric in 
their city, but he haughtily refused, saying, that 
the vessel was too small to contain a dolphin. He 
then went to Cleopatra, the daughter of Mitliri- 
dates, who was married to Tigranes, and who 
seems to have become attached to him. Amphi- 
crates soon drew suspicions upon himself, and was 
forbidden to have any intercourse with the Greeks, 
whereupon he starved himself to death. (Plut. 
LvculL 2*2.) Longinus (de Sublim. p. 54, ed. Toup) 
mentions him along with Ilegesias and Matris, 
and censures him for his affectation of sublimity. 
Whether he is the same person as the Amphicratos 
who wrote a work on celebrated men (irepl v 
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audpooi', Athcn. xiii. p. 576; Diog. Laert. ii. 101), 3. The father of Clysonymus, whom Patroclus 

is uncertain. [L. S.] killed when yet a child. (Horn. II. xxiii. 87; 

AMPII l'CRATES, a Greek sculptor, probably Apollod. iii. 13. § 8.) Other mythical personages 
of Athens, since he was the maker of a statue of this name occur in Apollod. ii. 5. § 11 ; Hygin. 
which the Athenians erected in honour of a cour- Fab. 14 ; Horn. II. x. 266, &c. [L. S.j 

tezan, who having learnt from Hannodius and AMPiil'DAMAS or AMPHI'DAMUS (’A^- 
Aristogeiton their conspiracy against Hippias and <pi8dpas , ‘AptpiSapos), general of the Elcans in 
Hipparchus, was tortured to death by the tyrants, B. c. 218, was taken prisoner by Philip, king of 
without disclosing the secret. Her name was Macedonia, and carried to Olympia, but was set at 
Lcana (a lioness ) : and the Athenians, unwilling liberty on his undertaking to bring over his coun- 
openly to honour a courtezan, had the statue made trymen to Philip's side. But not succeeding in 
in the form of a lioness; and, to point out the act his attempt, he went back to Philip, and is spoken 
which it was meant to commemorate, the animal’s of as defending Aratus against the charges of 
tongue was omitted. We know nothing of the Apelles. (Polyb. iv. 75,84, 86.) 
sculptor's age, unless we may infer from the narra- AMPHPDICUS (’A^noi/cos), a Theban who, 
tive that the statuo was made soon after the expul- in the war of the Seven against his native city, 
si on of the Peisistratidae. (b. c. 510.) In the slew Parthenopaeus. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 8.) Ac- 
passage of Pliny, which is our sole authority cording to Euripides (Phoen. 1156), however, it 
(xxxiv. 19. § 12), there is a manifest corruption of was Periclymenus who killed Parthenopaeus. 
the text, and the reading A mpkia-atis is only a Pausanias (ix, 18. § 4) calls him Asphodicus, 
conjecture, though a most probable one, by Sillig. whence some critics wish to introduce the same 
(Cata/oyus Arti/icuniy s. v.) [P. S.] name in Apollodorus. [L. S.] 

AMPHICTYON ('Ap 4 »ikt«wj/), a son of l)cu- AMP1IPETES or AMPIIIE'TEHUS ( % Ap~ 
calion and Pyrrha (Apollod. i. 7. §2), or according <pi€7ifs ), a surname of Dionysus. (Orph. Hymn. 
to others an autochthon, who after having married 52. 1, 51. 10.) It is believed that at Athens, 
Cmnne,- the daughter of Cranaus, king of Attica, where the Dionyaiac festivals were held annually, 
expelled his father-in-law from his kingdom and the name signified yearly, while at Thebes, where 
usurped his throne. He ruled for twelve years, they were celebrated every third year, it was in- 
uiul was then in turn expelled by Erichthonius. terpretated to be synonymous with rpttrijs. [L.S. | 
(Apollod. iii. 14. § 5, &c.; Paus. i. 2. § 5.) Ac- AMPIIIGYEEIS ( r Ap(piyinj(is) 9 lame or limp- 
cording to Eustathius (ad Horn. p. 277), he was ing on both feet, a surname of Hephaestus, given 
married to Chthonopatra, by whom he had a son, him because Zeus threw him from Olympus upon 
Physcus, the lather of Locrus. According to the earth for having wished to support Hera. 
Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. 4»i foKos), however, (Horn. II. i. 599; comp. Apollod. i. 3. § 5.) 
Aetolus was a son and Physcus a grandson of [Hephaestus.] [L. S.] 

Amphictyon. He was believed to have been the AMPHI'LOCHUS (’A/*(p(\oxos), a son of 
first who introduced the custom of mixing wine Amphiaraus and Eriphylc, and brother of Ale- 
witli water, and to have dedicated two altars to maeon. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 2; Horn. Od. xv. 248.) 
Dionysus Orthos and the nymphs. (Eustath. ad When his father went against Thebes, Amphi- 
Ilom. p. 1815.) Dionysius of Halicarnassus (iv. lochus was, according to Pausanias (v. 17. § 4), 
25), who calls him a son of Iiellen, Pausanias (x. yet an infant, although ten years afterwards lie is 
8. § 1), and others, regard Amphictyon as the mentioned as one of the Epigoni, and according to 
founder of the nmphictyony of Thermopylae, and some traditions assisted his brother in the murder 
in consequence of this belief a sanctuary of Am- of his mother. [Alcmaeon.] Ho is also men- 
phictyon was built in the village of Anthcla on tioned among the suitors of Helen, and as having 
the Asopus, which was the most ancient place of taken part in the Trojan war. On the return 
meeting of this nmphictyony. (Herod, vii. 200.) from this expedition he together with Mopsus, 
But this belief is without any foundation, and who was like himself a seer, founded the town of 
arose from the ancients assigning the establishment Mailos in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded to his 
of their institutions to some mythical hero. (Did. native place, Argos. But as he was not satisfied 
of Ant. s. v. Amphydions.) [L. S.J with the state of affairs there, he returned to 

AMPHICTY'ONIS (’A /xQncrvovls), a surname Mailos. When Mopsus refused to allow him any 
of Dcmeter, derived from Anthela, where she was share in the government of their common colony, 
worshipped under this name, because it was the the two seers fought a single combat in which both 
place of meeting for the amphictyons of Thermo- were killed. This combat was described by some 
pylae, and because sacrifices were offered to her at as having arisen out of a dispute about their pro- 
the opening of every meeting. (Herod, vii. 200; phetic powers. Their tombs, which were placed 
Strab. ix. p. 429.) [L. S.] in such a manner that the one could not be seen 

AM PII I'D AM AS (*Afx(pi8d/xas). I. A son of from the other, existed as late as the time of 
Lycurgus and Cleophile, and father of Antimache, Strabo, near mount Margasa, not far from Pyra- 
who married Eurystheus. (Apollod. iii. 9. §2.) nius. (Strab. xiv. p. 675; Lycophron, 439, with 
According to Pausanias (viii. 4. § 6) and Apollo- the ScboL) According to other traditions (Strab. 
nius Itliodius (i. 163) he was a son of Alcus, and xiv. p. 642), Amphilochus and Calchas, on their 
consequently a brother of Lycurgus, Ccpbeus, and return from Troy, went on foot to the celebrated 
Auge, and took part in the expedition of the grove of the Clarian Apollo near Colophon. In 
Argonauts. (Hygin. Fab. 14.) some accounts he was said to have been killed by 

2. A king of Chalcis in Euboea, after whose Apollo. (Hes. ap. Strab. xiv. p. 676.) According 
death his sons celebrated funeral games, in which to Thucydides (ii. 68) Amphilochus returned from 
Hesiod won the prize in a poetical contest. It Troy to Argos, but being dissatisfied there, lie 
consisted of a golden tripod, which he dedicated emigrated and founded Argos Amphilochium on 
to the Muses of Helicon. (lies. Op. clD. 654, 6lc.) the Ambracian gulf. Other accounts, however, 
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ascribe the foundation of this town to Alcmaeon 
(Strab. vii. p. 326), or to Amphilochus the son of 
Alcmaeon. (Apollod. iii. 7- § 7.) Being a son of 
the seer Amphiaraus, Amphilochus was likewise 
believed to be endowed with prophetic powers; 
and at Mallos in Cilicia there was an oracle of 
Amphilochus, which in the time of Pausanias (i. 
34. § *2) was regarded as the most truthful of all. 
(Diet, of Ant. p.673.) He was worshipped to- 

C 'ier with his father at Oropus; at Athens he 
an altar, and at Sparta a heroum. (Paus. L 
34. § 2, iii. 15. § 6.) 

There are two other mythical personages of this 
name, one a grandson of our Amphilochus (Apollod. 
iii. 7. § 7), and the other a son of Dryas. (Parthen. 
Erot. 27.) [L. S.] 

AMPIII'LOCIIUS, of Athens, a writer on 
agriculture mentioned by Varro (R. R. i. 1) and 
Columella (i. 1). Pliny also speaks of a work of 
his “ Do Mcdica et Cytiso " (//. N. xviii. 16. 
s. 43.) 

AMPIIILO'CIIIUS ('Ap<pi\6xios), metropo¬ 
litan of Cyzicus in the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, to whom Photius, tho patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, wrote several letters, and whose answers 
arc still extant in manuscript. (Fubric. BiU. Grace. 
viii. p. 382.) 

AMPIIILO'CIIIUS, ST., bishop of Iconium, 
the friend of St. Basil and St Gregory of Nazianzus, 
was born at Cacsareia, and began life os a pleader. 
(Bnsnnge, Aimed. Politic. Reel. iii. p. 145, a.; and 
(1 nllandii Bibliotl. Putr. vol. vi. Prolcgom.; Epist. 
S. Greg. Nax. 9 [159]. Paris. 1840.) He lived 
in retirement with his father at Ozizalis in Cappa¬ 
docia, till he was summoned to preside over the 
sec of Iconium in Lycaonia, or Pisidia 2 d *, a. d. 
373-4. St. Basil's Congratulatory Kpistlc on the 
occasion is exUmt. (Ep. 393, al. 161, vol. iii. p. 
251, cd. Boned.) He soon after paid St. Basil a 
visit, and persuaded him to undertake his work 
“On tho Holy Ghost" (vol. iii. p. 1), which he 
finished a. d. 375-6. St Basil's Canonical Epistles 
are addressed to St Amphilochius (/. c. pp. 268, 
290, 324, written a. d. 374, 375). The latter had 
received St. Basil’s promised book on tho Divinity 
of tho Holy Ghost, when in a. n. 377 he sent a 
Bynodical letter (extant, ap. Mansi’s Concilia, vol. 
iii. p. 505) to certain bishops, probably of Lycia, 
infected with, or in danger of, Maccdonianism. 
The Arian persecution of tho church ceased on the 
death of Valens (a. d. 378), and in 381, Amphi¬ 
lochius was present at the Oecumenical Council of 
Constantinople. While there, he signed, as a wit¬ 
ness, St. Gregory Nazianzen's will (Opp. S. Greg. 
p. 204, A. B.), and he was nominated with Optimus 
of Antioch in Pisidia as the centre of catholic com¬ 
munion in tho diocese of Asia. In a. d. 383, he 
obtained from Theodosius a prohibition of Arian 
assemblies, practically exhibiting the slight other¬ 
wise put on the Son of God by a contemptuous 
treatment of the young Arcadius. (Fleury’s Eccl. 
Hist, xviii. c. 27.) This same year he called a 
council at Side in Pamphylia, and condemned the 
Massalian heretics, who made the whole of religion 
consist in prayer. (Thcodt. Hacret. Fah. iv. 11.) 
In a. d. 394 he was at the Council of Constanti¬ 
nople [see Ammon of Iladrianople], which con¬ 
firmed Bngadius in the see of Bostra. This is 
the last wc hear of him. lie died before the per¬ 
secution of St. Chrysostom, probably A. d. 395, 
and he is commemorated oil Nov. 23rd. Ilis re- 
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mains (in Greek) have been edited by Combcfis, 
with those of Methodius of Patara and Andreas of 
Crete, fob Par. 1644. Of Eight Homilies ascribed 
to him, some at least are supposititious (Gallundi 
gives Jive among his works, vol. vi. Bihlioth. Pair.), 
as is the Life of St. Basil. There is attributed to 
him an iambic poem of 333 verses (in reference 
to the Trinity) addressed to Seleucus, nephew of 
St Olympias (who had herself been brought up by 
Theodosia, sister to St. Amphilochius) and grand¬ 
son of the general Trajan, who perished with his 
master, Valens, at Iladrianople, a. d. 378. Gal- 
lnndi adds the testimony of Cosmas Indicoplcustes 
(6th cent.) to that of John Damascene, Zonaras, 
and Balsamon, in favour of the authenticity of this 
poem. Combcfis has collected his fragments (/. c. 
pp. 138-154), and Gallundi has added to them (/. c. 
p. 497, &c., and Proleg. p. 12). Ilis work on the 
Holy Ghost is lost (St. Jerome, dc Script. Eccl. c. 
133 ; Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. viii. pp. 375—381.) 
St Gregory Nazianzen states, that “ by prayers, 
adoration of the Trinity, and sacrifices, he subdued 
the pain of diseases." (Carnu ad Vital, vol. ii. pp. 
1030, v. 244.) The 9th, 25—28th, 62nd, 171st, 
and 184th Epistles of St Gregory are addressed 
to him. [A. J. C.) 

AMPIIILO'CIIIUS, bishop of Side in Pam¬ 
phylia, who was present at the council of Ephesus, 
in which Ncstorius wns condemned, a. d. 421, and 
who wns probably the author of some homilies 
that go under the name of Amphilochius of Ico¬ 
nium. (Phot Cod. 52, p. 13, a., Cod. 230, p.283, 
a., ed. Bckk.; Labbcus, de Script Eccl. vol. i. p. 63.) 

AMPHl'LYTUS (’A^fAuros), a celebrated 
seer in the time of Peisistrntus. Herodotus (i. 62) 
calls him an Acamanian, but Plato ( Thcag. p. 124,d) 
and Clemens Alcxandrinua (Strom, i. p. 333) speak 
of him as an Athenian. He may have been ori- 

C JIy an Acamanian, and perhaps received the 
cliisc at Athens from Peisistrntus. This sup¬ 
position removes the necessity of Valckenaer’s 
emendation. (Ad Herod. l.c.) 

AMPIH'MACIIUS (*A pxpipa X os). 1. A son 
of Cteatus and Theronice, and grandson of Actor 
or of Poseidon. He is mentioned among the suit¬ 
ors of Helen, and was one of the four chiefs who 
led the Epeians against Troy. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 8 ; 
Paus. v. 3. § 4 ; Horn. It. ii. 620.) Ho was slain 
by Hector. (II. xiii. 185, &c.) 

2. A son of Nomion, who together with his bro¬ 
ther Nastes led a host of Carians to the assistance 
of the Trojans. He went to battle richly adorned 
with gold, but was thrown by Achilles into tho 
Scamandcr. (Horn.//. ii. 870, &c.) Conon (Nar- 
rat. 6) calls him a king of the Lycians. 

Two other mythical personages of this name oc¬ 
cur in Apollod. ii. 4. § 5, and Paus. v. 3. § 4. [L.S.] 
AMPHI'MACH US (’A p<plpa X os) 9 obtained the 
satrapy of Mesopotamia, together with Arbelitis, in 
the division of the provinces by Antipatcr in h. c. 
321. (Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 71, b., 26, ed. Bekker; 
Diod. xviii. 39.) 

AMPHI'MEDON (’A/x^x/xeSow), a son of Me- 
laneus of Ithaca, with whom Agamemnon had 
been staying when he came to will upon Odysseus 
to join the Greeks against Troy, and whom he 
afterwards recognised in Hades. (Horn. Od. xxiv. 
103, &c.) He was one of the suitors of Pc*nclope : 
and was slain by Telemachus. (Od. xxii. 284/ 
Another mythical personage of this name occurs ir 
Ovid. (Met. v. 75.) [L. S.J 
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AMPHI'NOME ('Aptpiv6prj\ the wife of Aeson 
and mother of Jason. When her husband and 
her son Promachus had been slain by Pclias, and 
6he too was on the point of sharing their fate, she 
fled to the hearth of Pelias, that his crime might 
be aggravated by murdering her on that sacred 
spot. She then cursed the murderer of her rela¬ 
tives, and plunged a sword into her own breast. 
(Diod. iv. 50; Apollon. Rhod. i. 45.) Two other 
mythical personages of this name are mentioned in 
Diod. iv. 53, and in the Iliad, xviii. 44. [L. S.] 

AMPHI'ON (* Afapticy). 1. A son of Zeus and 
Antiopc, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, and 
twin-brother of Zethus. (Ov. Met. vi. 110, &c.; 
Apollod. iii. 5. § 5.) When Antiopc was with 
child by the father of the gods, fear of her own father 
induced her to flee to Epopeus at Sicyon, whom 
she married. Nycteus killed himself in despair, 
but charged his brother Lycus to avenge him on 
Epopeus and Antiopc. Lycus accordingly marched 
againt Sicyon, took the town, slew Epopeus, and 
carried Antiope with him to Eleuthcrae in Boeotia. 
During her imprisonment there she gave birth to 
two sons, Amphion and Zethus, who were exposed, 
but found and brought up by shepherds. (Apollod. 
1. c.) According to Hyginus (Fab. 7), Antiope 
was tho wife of Lycus, and was seduced by Epo- 
us. Hereupon she was repudiated by her hus- 
nd, and it was not until after this event that sho 
was visited by Zeus. Dircc, tho second wife of 
Lycus, was jealous of Antiope, and had her put in 

chains; but Zeus helped her in escaping to mount 
Citlmcron, where she gave birth to her two sons. 
According to Apollodorus, she remained in capti¬ 
vity for a long time after tho birth of her sons, 
who grow up among the shepherds, and did not 
know their descent. Hermes (according to others, 
Apollo, or the Muses) gave Amphion a lyre, who 
henceforth practised song and music, while his bro¬ 
ther spent his time in hunting and tending the 
flocks. (Ilorat. Epist. i. 18. 41, &c.) The two 
brothers, whom Euripides (Phocn. G09) calls “the 
Dioscuri with white horses,” fortified the town of 
Entrcsis near Thespiac, and settled there. (Steph. 
Byz. 5. u.) Antiope, who had in the meantime 
been very ill-treated by Lycus and Dircc, escaped 
from her prison, her chains having miraculously 
been loosened; and her sons, on recognising their 
mother, went to Thebes, killed Lycus, tied Dircc 
to a bull, and had her dragged about till she too 
was killed, and then threw her body into a well, 
which was from this time called tho well of Dircc. 
After having taken possession of Thcbc9, the two 
brothers fortified the town by a wall, the reasons 
for which are differently stated. It is 6aid, that 
when Amphion played his lyre, the stones not only 
moved of their own accord to the place where they 
were wanted, but fitted themselves together so as to 
form the wall. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 740, 755, with 
the Schol.; Synccll. p. 125, d.; Horat ad Pisoiu 
394, &c.) Amphion afterwards married Niobe, 
. who bore him many sons and daughters, all of 
whom were killed by Apollo. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 6; 
Gollius, xx. 7 ; Hygin. Fab. 7, 8 ; Horn. Od. xi. 
2G0, &c.; Paus. ix. 5. § 4; comp. Niobe.) As 
regards tho death of Amphion, Ovid (Met. vi 271) 
relates, that he killed himself with a sword front 
grief at the loss of his children. According to 
others, he was killed by Apollo because he made 
an assault on the Pythian temple of the god. (Hy¬ 
gin. Fab. 9.) Amphion was buried together with 
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his brother at Thebes (or, according to Stcphanus 
Byzantius, s. v. TiQopaia, at Tithoraea), and the 
Tithoraean9 believed, that they could make their 
own fields more fruitful by taking, at a certain 
time of the year, front Amphion’s grave a piece of 
earth, and putting it on the grave of Antiope. For 
this reason the Thebans watched the grave of Am¬ 
phion at that particular season. (Paus. ix. 17. § 3, 
Ac.) In Hades Amphion was punished for his 
conduct towards Leto. (ix. 5. § 4.) The following 
passages may also be compared: Paus. ii. G. § 2, 
vi. 20. § 8; Propert. iii. 13. 29. The punishment 
inflicted by Amphion and his brother upon Dirco 
is represented in one of the finest works of art still 
extant—the celebrated Farnesian bull, the work of 
Apollonius and Tauriscus, which was discovered in 
1546, and placed in the palace Farnese at Rome. 
(Pliny, H.N. xxxvi. 4; Heyne, Antiquar. Aifsa/zc, 
ii. p. 182, &c.; comp. Muller, Orchom. p. 227, &c.) 

2. A son of Jasus and husband of Persephone, 
by whom he became the father of Chloris. (Horn. 
Od. xi. 281, &c.) In Homer, this Amphion, king 
of Orchomcnos, is distinct from Amphion, the hus¬ 
band of Niobe; but in earlier traditions they seem 
to have been regarded as the same person. (Eu- 
stath. ad Horn. p. 1684 ; Muller, Orchom. pp. 231, 
370.) 

There are three other mythical personages of 
this name, one a leader of the Epeians against 
Troy (Horn. II. xiii. G92), the second one of tho 
Argonauts (Apollon. Rhod. i. 176; Orph. Arg. 214; 
Ilygin. Fab. 14), and the third one of the sons of 
Niobe. [Niobe.] [L. S.] 

AMPHION (’A fxtpiwv). 1. A sculptor, son of 
Acrstor, pupil of Ptolichusof Corcyra, and teacher 
of Piso of Calaurcia, was a native of Cnossus, and 
flourished about b. c. 428 or 424. He executed a 
group in which Battii9, the colonizer of Cyrenc, 
was represented in a chariot, with Libya crowning 
him, and Cyrene as the charioteer. This group 
was dedicated at Delphi by the people of Cyrene. 
(Paus. vi. 3. §2, x. 15. § 4.) 

2. A Greek painter, was contemporary with 
Apelles (b. c. 332), who yielded to him in 
arrangement or grouping (ccdcbat A mphioni dispo- 
sitiane , Plin. xxv. 36. § 10: but the rending Amr 
phioni is doubtful: Mclanthio is Brotier's conjec¬ 
ture ; Mklantiuus). [P. S.] 

AMPIIIS (''Aft^is), an Athenian comic poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the philo¬ 
sopher Plato. A reference to Phryne, the Thes¬ 
pian, in one of his plays (Athen. xiii. p. 591, d.), 
proves that he was alive in n. c. 332. We have 
the titles of twenty-six of his plays, and a few 
fragments of them. (Suidas, s. v.; Pollux, i. 233; 
Diog. Lacrt. iii. 27 ; Athen. xiii. p. 5G7, f.;. Mci- 
neke, i. p. 403, iii. p. 301.) [P. S.] 

AMPIIISSA (’'A ntpanra), a daughter of Maca- 
rcus and grand-daughter of Aeolus, was beloved by 
Apollo, and is said to have given the name to the 
town of Amphissa in Phocis, where her memory 
was perpetuated by a splendid monument. (Paus. 
x. 38. §2,&c.) [L.S.] 

AMPIIISSUS ('Apcpicraos ), a son of Apollo 
and Dry ope, is said to have been of extraordinary 
strength, and to have built the town of Oeta on 
the mountain of the same name. Here he also 
founded two temples, one of Apollo and the other 
of the Nymphs. At the latter, games were cele¬ 
brated down to a late period. (Anton. Lib. 32.) 

[L. S.] 
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AM PHI'STRATUS (’A^Vrparos) and his 
brother Ithecas were the charioteers of the Dios¬ 
curi. They were believed to have taken part in 
the expedition of Jason to Colchis, and to have oc¬ 
cupied a part of that country which was called 
after them Ilcniochia, as j'Aoxos signifies a 
charioteer. (Strab. xi. p. 495; Justin, xlii. 3.) 
Pliny (If. N. vi. 5) calls them Amphitus and Thel- 
chius. (Comp. Mela, i. 19. § 110; Isidor. Oriy. 
xv. 1; Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 8.) [L. S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS (’A^firTporos), a Greek 
sculptor, flourished about B. c. 324. From the 
notices of two of his works by Pliny (xxxvi. 4. 
§ 10) and Tatian (Oral, in Graec . 52, p. 114, 
Worth.), it is supposed that most of his statues 
were cast in bronze, and that many of them were 
likenesses. [P. S.] 

AMPHI'TIIEMIS (A/i^f/ur), a son of 
Apollo and Acacallis, who became the father of 
Nasamon and Caphaurus, or Cephalion, by the 
nymph Tritonis. (llygin. Fab. 14; Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 1494.) [L. S.] 

AMPIIITRL'TE (' hp.<pnpiri)\ according to 
Hesiod (Theoy. 243) and Apollodoms (i. 2. § 7) 
a Nereid, though in other places Apollodoms (i. 2. 
§ 2, i. 4. § G) calls her nil Occanid. She is repre¬ 
sented as the wife of Poseidon and the goddess of 
tile sea (the Mediterranean), and she is therefore 
a kind of female Poseidon. In the Homeric 
poems she does not occur ns a goddess, and Am- 
phitrite is merely the name of the sea. The most 
ancient passages in which she occurs as a real 
goddess is that of Ilcsiod above referred to and 
the Homeric hymn on the Delian Apollo (94), 
where she is represented as having been pre¬ 
sent at the birth of Apollo. When Poseidon 
sued for her hand, she fled to Atlas, but her 
lover sent spies after her, and among them one 
Dolphinus, who brought about the marriage be¬ 
tween her and Poseidon, and tho grateful god 
rewarded his service by placing him among the 
stars. (Eratosth. Catast. 31 ; Hygin. Poet Asir. 
ii. 17.) When afterwards Poseidon shewed some 
attachment to Scylla, Amphitrite's jealousy was 
excited to such a degree, that she threw some 
magic herbs into the well in which Scylla used to 
bathe, and thereby changed her rival into a monster 
with six heads and twelve feet (Tzetz. adLycoph. 
45, G49.) She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Triton, Rhode, or Rhodos, and Benthesicyme. 
(Hesiod. Theoy. 930, &c.; Apollod. i. 4. § 6; iii. 
15. § 4.) Later poets regard Amphitritc as the 
goddess of the sea in general, or the ocean. (Eui ip. 
Cycl. 702; Ov. Met i. 14.) Amphitritc was fre¬ 
quently represented in ancient works of art ; her 
figure resembled that of Aphrodite, but she was 
usually distinguished from her by a sort of net 
which kept her hair together, and by the claws of 
a crab on her forehead. She was sometimes re¬ 
presented as riding on marine animals, and some¬ 
times as drawn by them. The temple of Poseidon 
on the Corinthian isthmus contained a statue of 
Amphitrite (Paus. ii. 1. § 7), and her figure ap¬ 
peared among the relief ornaments of the temple of 
Apollo at Amyclae (iii. 19. § 4), on the throne of 
the Olympian Zeus, and in other places, (v. 2. § 3, 
comp. i. 17. § 3, v. 26. § 2.) We still possess a 
considerable number of representations of Amphi¬ 
trite. A colossal statue of her exists in the Villa 
Albani, and she frequently appears on coins of 
Syracuse. The most beautiful specimen extant is 
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that on the arch of Augustus at Rimini. (Winc- 
kclmann, A He DnkmtUer , i. 36; Hilt, Mi/tho!. 
BUdcrliiich , ii. p. 159.) [L. S.J 

AMPHPTRYON or AMPHI'TRUO ('Au</>r- 
rpvwy), a sou of Alcaeus, king of Troezen, by 
Hipponome, the daughter of Menocceus. (Apollod. 
ii. 4. § 5.) Pausanias (viii. 14. § 2) calls his 
mother Laonomc. While FJectryon, the brother 
of Alcaeus, was reigning at Mycenae, the sons of 
Pterelaus together with the Taphians invaded his 
territory, demanded the surrender of the kingdom, 
and drove away his oxen. The sons of Klectryon 
entered upon a contest with the sons of Pterelaus, 
but the combatants on both sides all fell, so that 
Electryon had only one son, Licymnius, left, and 
Pterelaus likewise only one, Euercs. The Ta¬ 
phians, however, escaped with the oxen, which 
they entrusted to Polyxenus, king of the Elcans. 
Thence they were afterwards brought back to 
Mycenae by Amphitryon after he hod paid a 
ransom. Electryon now resolved upon avenging 
the death of his sons, and to make war upon the 
Taphians. During his absence he entrusted his 
kingdom and his daughter Alcmene to Amphitryon, 
on condition that he should not marry her till 
after his return from the war. Amphitryon now 
restored to Electryon the oxen he had brought 
back to Mycenae; one of them turned wild, and 
as Amphitryon attempted to strike it with his 
club, he accidentally hit the head of Electryon and 
killed him on the spot Sthenelus, the brother of 
Electryon, availed himself of this opportunity for 
the purpose of expelling Amphitryon, who together 
with Alcmene and Licymnius went to Thebes. 
Here he was purified by Creon, his uncle. In 
order to win tho hand of Alcmene, Amphitryon 
prepared to avenge the death of Alcmcnc's brothers 
on the Taphians (Telcboans), and requested Creon 
to assist him in his enterprise, which the latter 
promised on condition that Amphitryon should de¬ 
liver the Cadmcan country from a wild fox which 
was making great havoc there. But as it was 
decreed by fate that this fox should not be over¬ 
taken by any one, Amphitryon went to Ccplmlus 
of Athens, who possessed a famous dog, which, 
according to another decree of fate, overtook every 
animal it pursued. Ccphalus was induced to lend 
Amphitryon his dog on condition that he should 
receive a part of the spoils of the expedition against 
the Taphians. Now when the dog was hunting 
the fox, Fate got out of its dilemma by Zeus 
changing the two animals into stone. Assisted by 
Ccphalus, Panopcus, Ilcleius, and Creon, Amphi¬ 
tryon now attacked and ravaged the islands of the 
Taphians, but could not subdue them so long as 
Pterelaus lived. This chief had on his head one 
golden hair, the gift of Poseidon, which rendered 
him immortal. His daughter Comaetho, who was 
in love with Amphitryon, cut off this hair, and 
after Pterelaus had died in consequence, Amphi¬ 
tryon took possession of the islands; and having 
put to death Comaetho, and given tho islands to 
Cephalus and Heleius, he returned to Thebes with 
his spoils, out of which he dedicated a tripod to 
Apollo Ismenius. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 6, 7; Paus. 
ix. 10. § 4 ; Herod, v. 9.) Respecting the amour 
of Zeus with Alcmene during the absence of Am¬ 
phitryon see Alcmene. Amphitryon fell in a war 
against Krginus, king of the Minyans, in which 
he and Heracles delivered Thebes from the tribute 
which the city had to pay to Erginus as an atone- 
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ment for the murder of Clymenus. (Apollod. ii. 4. 
§ 8, &c.) Iiis tomb was shewn at Thebes in the 
time of Pausanias. (i. 41. § 1 ; compare Horn. OJ. 
xi. 266, &c.; Hcs. Scut. Here. init.; Diod. iv. 9, 
&c.; Hygin. Fub. 29, 244; Muller, Orcbonu p. 
207, &c.) Aeschylus and Sophocles wrote each a 
tragedy of the name of Amphitryon, which are 
now lost. We still possess a comedy of Plautus, 
the “ Amphitruo,” the subject of which is a ludi¬ 
crous representation of the visit of Zeus to Alcmene 
in the disguise of her lover Amphitryon. [L. S.] 
AMPHITRYONl'ADES or AMPHITRYO'- 
NIDES Ap.<pnpvu>vidht}s), a patronymic from 
Amphitryon, by which Heracles is sometimes 
designated, because his mother was married to 
Amphitryon. (Ov. Met. ix. 140, xv. 49; Pind. 
Of. iii. 28, lath. vi. 56.) [L. S.] 

A^MPHHJS ( V A^tos), a son of Merops and 
brother of'Adrastus. These two brothers took 
part in the Trojan war against their father’s ad¬ 
vice, and were slain by Diomedes. (Horn. II. ii. 
828, &c., xi. 328, &c.) ‘Another hero of this 
name, who was an ally of the Trojans, occurs in 
II. v. 612. [L. S.] 

AMPHO'TERUS ('Afitfrepos), a son of Alc- 
macon by Calirrhoe, and brother of Acarnan. 
| Aoarnan.] A Trojan of this name occurs llom. 
//. xvi. 415. [L. S.] 

AMPHO'TERUS (’A n<t><yrtp6s), the brother of 
Cniterus, was appointed by Alexander the Great 
commander of the fleet in the Hellespont, b c. 333. 

Amphoterus subdued the islands between Greece 
and Asia which did not acknowledge Alexander, 
cleared Crete of the Persians and pirates, and sail¬ 
ed to Peloponnesus b. c. 331, to put down a rising 
against the Macedonian power. (Arrian, i. 25, iii. 
6 ; Curt. iii. 1, iv. 5, 8.) 

T. A'MPIUS BALBUS. [Baldus.] 

T. A'MPIUS FLAVIA'NUS. [Flavianus.] 
AMPY'CIDES (’A/xiri/xtoijs), a patronymic 
from Ampycus or Ampyx, applied to Mopsus. (Ov. 
Met. viii. 316, 350, xii. 456, 524 ; Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 1083; comp. Orph. Ary. 721.) [L. S.] 

A'MPYCUS ('AniruKos). 1. A son of Pelias, 
husband of Chloris, and father of the famous seer 
Mopsus. (Hygin. Fab. 14, 128; Apollon. Ilhod. 
i. 1083; Ov. Met. xii. 456.) Pausanias (v. 17. 
§ 4, vii. 18. § 4) calls him Ampyx. 

2. A son of Japetus, a bard and priest of Ceres, 
rilled by Pettalus at the marriage of Perseus. (Ov. 
Met. v. 110, &c.) Another personage of this name 
>ccurs in Orph. Ary. 721. [L. S.] 

A M PYX (fA/xn t/|). 1. [Ampycus.] 2. There 

ire two other mythical personages of this name. 
Ov. Met. v. 184, xii. 450.) [L. S.J 

AMU'LIUS. [Romulus.] 

AMIJ'LIUS, a Roman painter, who was chiefly 
employed in dcconiting the Golden House of Nero. 
)nc of his works was a picture of Minerva, which 
Jways looked at the spectator, whatever point of 
iew he chose. Pliny calls him “gravis ct severus, 
dcmque lloridus,” and adds, that he only painted 
or a few hours in the day, and that with such a 
egard for his own dignity, that he would not lay 
side his toga, even when employed in the midst 
f scatfolding and machinery. (Plin. xxxv. 37: 
r oss, in an emendation of this passage, among 
ther alterations, substitutes Fabidlus for Anndius. 
I is reading is adopted by Junius and Sillig; but 
here seems to be no sufiicient ground to reject the 
Id reading.) [P. S ] 
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AMYCLAEIJS (’A/jukAcxos), a surname of 
Apollo, derived from the town of Amyclae in La¬ 
conia, where he had a celebrated sanctuary. His 
colossal statue there is estimated by Pausanias (iii. 
19. § 2) at thirty cubits in height It appears to 
have been very ancient, for with the exception of 
the head, hands, and feet, the whole resembled 
more a brazen pillar than a statue. This figure of 
the god wore a helmet, and in his hands he held a 
spear and a bow. The women of Amyclae made 
every year a new for the god, and the place 
where they made it was also called the Chiton. 
(Paus. iii. 16. § 2.) The sanctuary of Apollo con¬ 
tained the throne of Amyclae, a work of Bathyeles 
of Magnesia, which Pausanias saw. (iii. 18. §6, 
&c.; comp. Welcker, ZeUschrift fur Cesch. tier 
alt. Kunst. i. 2, p. 280, &c.) LI*. S.] 

AMYCLAEUS ('AyuKAatos), a Corinthian 
sculptor, who, in conjunction with Diyllus, exe¬ 
cuted in bronze a group which the Phocians dedi¬ 
cated at Delphi, after their victory oyer the Thes¬ 
salians at the beginning of the Persian war, w. c. 
480. (Paus. x. 1. § 4, 13. § 4 ; Herod, viii. 27.) 
The subject of this piece of sculpture was the con¬ 
test of Heracles with Apollo for the sacred tripod. 
Heracles and Apollo were represented ns both 
having hold of the tripod, while Leto and Arte¬ 
mis supported Apollo, and Heracles was encouraged 
by Athene. The legend to which the group re¬ 
ferred is related by Pausanias (x. 13. § 4) ; the 
reason for such a subject being chosen by the Pho¬ 
cians on tliis occasion, seems to be their own con¬ 
nexion with Apollo as guardians of the Delphic 
oracle, and, on the other hand, because the Thes¬ 
salian chiefs were lleraclcidac, and their war-cry 
“Athene Itonia.” (Muller, Archiiol. dcr Kunst., § 
89, an. 3.) The attempt of Heracles to carry off 
the tripod seems to have been a favourite subject 
with the Greek artists: two or three representa¬ 
tions of it are still extant. (Winckelinnnn, Wcrke, 
ix. p. 256, cd. 1825; Sillig, s.v.; compare Diyllus, 
Chionis.) [P. S.] 

AMYCLAS (’ApuxAas), a son of Lacedae¬ 
mon and Sparta, and father of Ilyacinthus by 
Diomede, the daughter of Lapithus. (Apollod. iii. 
10. § 3; Paus. x. 9. § 3, vii. 18. § 4.) lie was 
king of Laconia, and was regarded as the founder 
of the town of Amyclae. (Paus. iii. 1. § 3.) Two 
other mythical personages of this name occur in 
Parthcn. ICrot. 15, and Apollod. iii. 9. § 1. [L.S.] 

AMYCLl'DES, a patronymic from Amyclas, 
by which Ovid (Met x. 162) designates Ilyacin¬ 
thus, who, according to some traditions, was a son 
of Amyclas. [L. S.) 

AM YCLUS (■'AjuvxAos), or AMYCLAS (' Apv - 

uAas) of Ilcracleia, one of Plato’s disciples. (I)iog. 

Laert. iii. 46; Aclian, V. II. iii. 19.) 

A'MYCUS ('A fxvKos). 1. A son of Poseidon 
by Bithynis, or by the Bithynian nymph Mclia. 
He was ruler of the country of the Bebryccs, and 
when the Argonauts landed on the coast of his 
dominions, he challenged the bravest of them to a 
boxing match. Polydeuces, who accepted the. 
challenge, killed him. (Apollod. i. 9. § 20 ; Hygin. 
Fub. 17; Apollon. Rliod. ii. init.) The Scholiast 
on Apollonius (ii. 98) relates, that Poly deuces 
bound Amycus. Previous to this fatal encounter 
with the Argonauts, Amycus had had a feud with 
Lycus, king of Mysia, who was supported by He¬ 
racles, and in it Mydon, the brother of Amycus, 
fell by the hands of Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 9; 
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Apollon. Rhoa. ii. 754.) Pliny (//. N. xvi. 89) 
relates, that upon the tomb of Amycus there grew 
a species of laurel (fauna insana ), which had the 
effect that, when a branch of it was taken on 
board a vessel, the crew began to quarrel, and did 
not cease until the branch was thrown overboard. 
Three other mythical personages of this name oc¬ 
cur in Ov. Met. xii. 245; Virg. Actt. x. 705, com¬ 
pared with Horn. II. vi. 289; Virg. Aen. xii. 509, 
compared with v. 297. [L. S.] 

AMYMO'NE ('Anviuov7]\ one of the daughters 
of Danaus and Elephantis. When Danaus arrived 
in Argos, the country, according to the wish of 
Poseidon, who was indignant at Inachus, was suf¬ 
fering from a drought, and Danaus sent out Amy- 
monc to fetch water. Meeting a stag, she shot at 
it, but hit a sleeping satyr, who rose and pursued 
her. Poseidon appeared, and rescued the maiden 
from the satyr, but appropriated her to himself, 
and then shewed her the wells at Lerna. (Apollod. 
ii. 1. § 4.) According to another form of the tra¬ 
dition, Amymone fell asleep on her expedition in 
search of water, and was surprised by a satyr. 
She invoked Poseidon, who appeared and cast his 
trident at the satyr, which however struck into a 
rock, so that the Satyr escaped. Poseidon, after 
ravishing tho maiden, bade her draw the trident 
from tho rock, from which a threefold spring gush¬ 
ed forth immediately, which was called after her 
tho well of Amymone. Her son by Poseidon was 
called Nauplius. (Hygin. Fab. 169; Lucian, Dial. 
Marin. 6 ; Pans. ii. 37. § 1.) The story of Amy- 
mone was the subject of ono of the satyric dramas 
of Aeschylus, and is represented upon a vase which 
was discovered at Naples in 1790. (Bbttigcr, 
Amalthc.a, ii. p. 275.) [L. S.] 

AMYNANDER ('Apfoartpos), king of the 
Atlminancs, first appears in history as mediator 
between Philip of Macedonia and the Actolians. 
(b. c. 208.) When the Romans were about to 
wage war on Philip, they sent ambassadors to 
Amynander to inform him of their intention. 
On the commencement of the war he came to the 
camp of the Romans and promised them assistance: 
tho task of bringing over the Actolians to an 
alliance with the Romans was assigned to him. 
In ». c. 198 he took the towns of Phoca and 
Gomplii, and ravaged Thessaly. He was present 
at the conference between Flaminius and Philip, 
and during the short truce was sent by the former 
to Rome. He was again present at the conference 
held with Philip after the battle of Cynoscephalae. 
Oil tho conclusion of peace he was allowed to re¬ 
tain all the fortresses which ho had taken from 
Philip. In the war which the Romans, supported 
by Philip, waged with Antiochus III. Amynander 
was induced by his brother-in-law, Philip of 
Megalopolis, to side with Antiochus, to whom he 
rendered active sendee. Butin b. a 191 he was 
driven from his kingdom by Philip, and fled with 
his wife and children to Ambracia. The Romans 
required that he should be delivered up, but their 
demand was not complied with, and with the 
assistance of the Actolians ho recovered his king¬ 
dom. lie sent ambassadors to Rome and to the 
Seipios in Asia, to treat for peace, which was 
granted him. (b. c. 189.) lie afterwards induced 
the Ambraciots to surrender to the Romans. 

lie married Apamia, the daughter of a Mcgalo- 
politan named Alexander. Respecting his death 
wc have no accounts. (Liv. xxvii. 30, xxix. 12, 
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xxxi. 28. xxxiL 14, xxxiii. 3, 34, xxxv. 47, xxxvi. 
7—10, 14,28, 32, xxxviii. 1,3, 9 ; Polyb. xvi. 27, 
xvii. 1, 10, xviii. 19, 30, xx. 10, xxii. 8, 12; 
Appian, Si/r. 17.) [C. P. M.] 

AMYNO'MACIIUS ('A ^vw6iLa X os), the son of 
Piiilocrates, was, together with Timocrates, the 
heir of Epicurus. (Diog. Laert. ix. 16, 17; Cic. dc 
Fin. ii. 31.) 

AMYNTAS (’A/zovraj) I., king of Macedonia, 
son of Alcetas, and fifth in descent from Perdiccas, 
the founder of the dynasty. (Herod, viii. 139; 
comp. Thucyd. ii. 100; Just, vil 1, xxxiii. 2; 
Paus. ix. 40.) 

It was under him that Macedonia became tri¬ 
butary to the Persians. Megabazus, whom Darius 
on his return from his Scythian expedition had 
left at tho head of 80,000 men in Europe (Herod, 
iv. 143), sent after the conquest of Paeonia to re¬ 
quire earth and water of Amyntas, who immedi¬ 
ately complied with his demand. The Persian 
envoys on this occasion behaved with much in¬ 
solence at the banquet to which Amyntas invited 
them, and were murdered by his son Alexander. 
(Seep. 118, b.) After this we find nothing re¬ 
corded of Amyntas, except his offer to the Peisis- 
tratidao of Anthemus in Chaleidice, when flipping 
had just been disappointed in his hope of a restora¬ 
tion to Athens by the power of the Spartan con¬ 
federacy. (Herod, v. 94; Mull, Dor. App. i. § 
16; Wasse, ad Thuc. ii. 99.) Amyntas died 
about 498 b. c. leaving the kingdom to Alexander. 
Herodotus (viii. 136) speaks of a son of Bubarcs 
and Gygaca, called Amyntas after his grandfather. 

2. II. king of Macedonia, was son of Philip,* 
the brother of Pcrdiccas II. (Thuc. ii. 95.) 
He succeeded his father in his appanage in Upper 
Macedonia, of which Perdiccas seems to have 
wished to deprive him, as lie had before endeav¬ 
oured to wrest it from Philip, but had been hin¬ 
dered by the Athenians. (Thuc. i. 57.) 

In the year 429 B. c. Amyntas, aided by Si- 
talccs, king of the Odrysian Thracians, stood 
forward to contest with Perdiccas the throne of 
Macedonia itself; but the latter contrived to 
obtain peace through the mediation of Scuthea, tho 
nephew of the Thracian king (Thuc. ii. 101); 
and Amyntas was thus obliged to content himself 
with his hereditary principality. In the thirty- 
fifth year, however, after this, b. c. 394, he ob¬ 
tained the crown by the murder of Pausanias, son 
of the usurper Aeropus. (Diod. xiv. 89.) It was 
nevertheless contested with him by Argacus, the 
son of Pausanias, who was supported by Bardylis, 
the Illyrian chief: the result was, that Amyntas 
was driven from Macedonia, but found a refuge 
among the Thessalians, and was enabled by 
their aid to recover his kingdom. (Diod. xiv. 92 ; 
Isocr. Archid. p. 125, b. c.; comp. Diod. xvi. 
4; Cic. dc Off. ii. 11.) But before his flight, 
when hard pressed by Argaeus and the Illyrians, 
he had given up to the Olynthians a large tract ol 
territory bordering upon their own, — despairing, 
as it would seem, of a restoration to the throne, 
and willing to cede the land in question to Olyn- 
thus rather than to his rival. (Diod. xiv. 92, xv. 
19.) On his return he claimed back what he pro- 

* There is some discrepancy of statement oi 
this point. Justin (vii. 4) and Aclian (xii. 43 
call Amyntas the son of Menelaus. See, too 
Diod. xv.. 60, and Wesseling, ad loc. 
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fessed to have entrusted to them as a deposit, and 
as they refused to restore it, he applied to Sparta 
for aid. (Diod. xv. 19.) A similar application 
was also made, b. c. 382, by the towns of Acanthus 
and Apollonia, which had been threatened by 
Olynthus for declining to join her confederacy. 
(Xcn. Hell. v. 2. § 11, &c.) With the consent of 
the allies of Sparta, the required succour was 
given, under the command successively of Euda- 
midas (with whom his brother Phocbidas was 
associated), Teleutias, Agcsipolis, and Polybiadcs, 
by the last of whom Olynthus was reduced, B. c. 
370. (Diod. xv. 19—23; Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3.) 
Throughout the war, the Spartans were vigorously 
seconded by Amyntas, and by Derdas, his kins¬ 
man, prince of Elymia. Besides this alliance with 
Sparta, whicli he appears to have preserved with¬ 
out interruption to his death, Amyntas united 
himself also witli Jason of Pherae (Diod. xv. 60), 
and carefully cultivated the friendship of Athens, 
with which state he would have a bond of union 
in their common jealousy of Olynthus and pro¬ 
bably also of Thebea. Of his friendship towards 
the Athenians he gave proof, 1st, by advocating 
their claim to the possession of Amphipolis (Aesch. 

I Dpi riapawp. p. 32); and, 2ndly, by adopting 
Iphicrutes os his son. ( Id. p. 32.) 

It appears to have been in the reign of Amyntas, 
ns is perhaps implied by Strabo (Exc. vii. p. 330), 
that the seat of the Macedonian government was 
removed from Acgae or Edessa to Pella, though 
the former still continued to be the burying-place 
of the kings. 

Justin (vii. 4) relates, that a plot was laid for 
.his assassination by his wife Eurydicc, who wished 
to place her son-in-law and paramour, Ptolemy of 
Alorus, on the throne, but that the design was 
discovered to Amyntas by her daughter. Diodorus 
(xv. 71) calls Ptolemy of Alorus the son of Amyn¬ 
tas ; but seo Wesseling's note ad /oc., and Thirl- 
wall, Or. Hist. vol. v. p. 162. Amyntas died in 
an advanced age, n.c. 370, leaving three legitimate 
sons, Alexander, Pcrdiccas, and the famous Philip. 
(Just./.c.; Diod. xv. 60.) 
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3. Grandson of Amyntas II., was left an infant 
n nominal possession of the throne of Macedonia, 
vhen his father Pcrdiccas III. fell in battle against 
lie Illyrians, B. c. 360. (Diod. xvi. 2.) He was 
Illicitly excluded from the kingly power by his 
inclc Philip, b. c. 359, who had at first acted 
nerely ns regent (Just vii. 5), and who felt him- 
•elf so safe in his usurpation, that he brought up 
\myntas at his court, and gave him one of his 
laughters in marriage In the first year of the 
cign of Alexander the Great, b. c. 336, Amyntas 
vas executed for a plot against the king's life. 

Thirhv. Or. Hist. vol. v. pp. 165, 166, 177, vol. 
i. p. 99, and the authorities to which he refers ; 
ust. xii. 6, and Freinsheini, ad Curt . vi. 9, 17.) 


4. A Macedonian officer in Alexander’s army, 
son of Andromenes. (Diod. xvii. 45; Curt. v. 1. 

§ 40; Arrian, iii. p. 72, f., ed. Step’n.) After the 
battle of the Granicus, b.c. 334, when the garrison 
of Sardis was quietly surrendered to Alexander, 
Amyntas was the officer sent forward to receive it 
from the commander, Mithrenes. (Arr. i. p. 17, c.; 
Freinsh. Sup. in Curt. ii. 6. § 12.) Two years after, 
332, we again hear of him as being sent into Ma¬ 
cedonia to collect levies, while Alexander after the 
siege of Gaza advanced to Egypt; and he returned 
with them in the ensuing year, when the king was 
in possession of Susa. (Arr. iii. p. 64, c.; Curt. iv. 
6. § 30, v. 1. § 40, vii. 1. § 38.) 

After the execution of Philotas on a charge of 
treason, b. c. 330, Amyntas and two other sons of 
Andromenes (Attalua and Simmins) were arrested 
on suspicion of having been engaged in the plot. 
The suspicion was strengthened by their known 
intimacy with Philotas, and by the fact that their 
brother Polemo had fled from the camp when the 
latter was apprehended (Air. iii. pp. 72, f., 73, a.), 
or according to Curtius (vii. 1. § 10), when ho was 
given up to the torture. Amyntas defended himself 
and his brothers ably (Curt. vii. 1. § 18, &c.), and 
their innocence being further established by Polemo'a 
re-appearance (Curt. vii. 2. § 1, &c.; Ait. iii. p. 73, 

a. ), they were acquitted. Some little time after, 
Amyntas was killed by an arrow at the siege of 
a villngc. (Arr. iii. /. c.) It is doubtful whether 
the son of Andromenes is the Amyntas mentioned 
by Curtius (iii. 9. § 7) as commander of a portion 
of the Macedonian troops at the battle of Issue, 

b. c. 333; or again, the person spoken of as lead¬ 
ing a brigade at the forcing of the “Persian Gates,” 
b. c. 331. (Curt. v. 4. §20.) But “Amyntas” 
appears to have been a common name among the 
Macedonians. (See Curt. iv. 13. § 28, v. 2. § 5, 
viii. 2. § 14, 16, vi. 7. $ 15, vi. 9. $ 28.) 

5. The Macedonian fugitive and traitor, son 
of Antiochus. Arrian (p. 17, f.) ascribes his 
flight from Macedonia to his hatred and fear of 
Alexander the Great; the ground of these feel¬ 
ings is not stated, but Mitford (ch. 44. sect. 1) 
connects him with the plot of Pausanins and tlio 
muid6r of Philip. lie took refuge in Ephesus 
under Persian protection; whence, however, after 
the battle of the Granicus, fearing the approach of 
Alexander, he escaped with the Greek mercenaries 
who garrisoned the place, and fled to the court of 
Darcius. (Arr. /. c.) In the winter of the same 
year, b. c. 333, while Alexander was at Phase!is 
in Lycia, discovery was made of a plot against his 
life, in which Amyntas was implicated. lie ap¬ 
pears to have acted as the channel through whom 
Dareius had been negotiating with Alexander the 
Lyncestian, and had promised to aid him in mount¬ 
ing the throne of Macedonia on condition of his 
assassinating his master. The design was disco¬ 
vered through the confession of Asisines, a Persian, 
whom Dareius had despatched on a secret mission 
to the Lyncestian, and who was apprehended by 
Parmenio in Phrygia. (Arr. i. pp. 24, e., 25, b.) 

At the battle of Issus we bear again of Amyntas 
as a commander of Greek mercenaries in the Per¬ 
sian service (Curt. iii. 11. $ 18; comp. Arr. ii. p. 
40, b.); and Plutarch and Arrian mention his ad¬ 
vice vainly given to Darius shortly before, to await 
Alexander's approach in the large open plains to 
the westward of Cilicia. (Plut. Alex. p. 675, b., 
Arr. ii. pp. 33, c., 34, a.) 
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On the defeat of the Persians at the battle of 
Issus, Amyntas lied with a large IkkIv of Greeks 
to Tripolis in Phoenicia. There he seized some 
ships, with which he passed over to Cyprus, and 
thence to Egypt, of the sovereignty of which—a 
double traitor—he designed to possess himself. 
The gates of Pelusium were opened to him on his 
pretending that he came with authority from Da- 
reius: thence he pressed on to Memphis, and being 
joined by a large number of Egyptians, defeated in 
a battle the Persian garrison under Mazaces. Cut 
this victory made his troops over-confident and in¬ 
cautious, and, while they were dispersed for plun¬ 
der, Mazaces sallied forth upon them, and Amyntas 
himself was killed with the greater part of his men. 
(Diod. xvii. 48; Arr. ii. p. 40, c; Curt. iy. 1. § 27, 
&c., iv. 7. § 1, 2.) 

It is possible that the subject of the present arti¬ 
cle may have been the Amyntas who is mentioned 
among the ambassadors sent to the Boeotians by 
Philip, n. c. 330, to prevent the contemplated 
alliance of Thebes with Athens. It may also have 
been the son of Andromenes. (Plut Dam. pp. 849, 
854; Diod. xvl 85.) 

6. A king of Galatia and several of the adja¬ 
cent countries, mentioned by Strabo (xii. p. 5G9) 
as contemporary with himself. He seems to have 
first possessed I.ycaonia, where ho maintained 
more than 300 Hocks. (Strab. xii. p. 5G8.) To 
this he added the territory of Dcrbc by the mnrdcr 
of its prince, Antipater, the friend of Cicero (Cic. 
ad Fam. xiii. 73), and Isaura and Cappadocia by 
Roman favour. Plutarch, who enumerates him 
among the adherents of Antony at Actium {Ant. 
p. 944, c.), speaks probably by anticipation in call¬ 
ing him king of Galatia , for he did not succeed to 
that till the death of Deiotarns (Strab. xii. p. 567); 
and the latter is mentioned by Plutarch himself 
(Ant. p. 945, b.) as deserting to Octavius, just be¬ 
fore the battle, together with Amyntas. 

While pursuing his schemes of aggrandizement, 
and endeavouring to reduce the refractory high¬ 
landers around him, Amyntas made himself master 
of Homonnda (Strab. xii. p. 5G9), or Homonn 
(Plin. II. N. v. 27), and slew the prince of that 
place; but his death was avenged by his widow, 
and Amyntas fell a victim to an ambush which 
she laid for him. (Strab. l.c.) [E. E.] 
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AMYNTAS (’A y.vvras\ a Greek writer of a 
work entitled 2ro dpol, which was probably an ac¬ 
count of the different halting-places of Alexander 
the Great in his Asiatic expedition. He perhaps 
accompanied Alexander. (Nakc, Chooilus , p. 205.) 
From the references that are made to it, it seems 
to have contained a good deal of historical informa¬ 
tion. (Athen. ii. p. 67, a., x. p. 442, b., xi. p. 500, d., 
xii. pp. 514, f., 529,e.; Aelian, II. N. v. 14, xvii. 17.) 

AMYNTAS, surgeon. [Amentbs.] 


A MYTH A ON. 

AMYNTIA'NUS (*A y.vma»6s), the author of 
a work on Alexander the Great, dedicated to tlm 
emperor M. Antoninus, the style of which Photius 
blames. He also wrote the life of Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, and a few other biographies. 

(Phot Cod. 131, p. 97, a., ed. Bekkcr.) The 
Scholiast on Pindar (ad Ol. iii. 52) refers to a 
work of Amyntianus on elephants. 

AMYNTOR ('Afxvyrup), according to Homer 
(II. x. 26G), a son of Ormcnus of Eicon in Thessaly, 
where Autolycus broke into his house and stele 
the beautiful helmet, which afterwards came into 
tlie hands of Meriones, who wore it during the 
war against Troy'. Amyntor was the father of 
Crantor, Euaemon, Astydameia, and Phoenix. 
The last of these was cursed and expelled by 
Amyntor for having entertained, at the instigation 
of his mother Cleobule or Hippodameia, an unlaw¬ 
ful intercourse with his father's mistress. (Horn. 
II. ix. 434, &c.; Lycophr. 417.) According to 
Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 7, iii. 13. § 7), who states, 
that Amyntor blinded his son Phoenix, he was a 
king of Ormenium, and was slain by Heracles, to 
whom he refused a passage through his dominions, 
and the hand of his daughter Astydameia. (Comp. 
Diod. iv. 37.) According to Ovid (Met. viii. 307, 
xii. 364, &c.), Amyntor took part in the Cnlydo- 
nian hunt, and was king of the Dolopes, and when 
conquered in a war by Peleus, he gave him his son 
Grantor as a hostage. [ L. S.] 

A'MYRIS fA iivpis), of Sybaris in Italy, stir- 
named “the Wise," whose son was one of the 
suitors of Agarista, at the beginning of the sixth 
century, b. c. Amyris was sent by his fellow-citi¬ 
zens to consult the Delphic oracle. His reputation 
for wisdom gave rise to the proverb,“'A/.tvpis juaiVerai, 
“the wise man is mad.” (Herod, vi. 126; Athen. xii. 
p. 520, a.; Suidas. s. v.; Eustath. ad IL ii. p. 298 ; 
Zenobius, Parocmioyr. iv. 27.) 

AMYRTAECS (’A pvpram). 1. The name, 
according to Ctesias (ap. Phot. Cod. 72, p. 37, 
Bekker), of the king of Egypt who was conquered 
by Cambyse8. [Psammbnitus.] 

2. A Saite, who, having been invested with the 
title of king of Egypt, was joined with Inarus the 
Libyan in the command of the Egyptians when 
they rebelled against Artaxerxes Longimanus (u. c. 
460). After the first success of the Egyptians, 
b. c. 456 [Aciiaemknks], Artaxerxes sent a 
second immense army against them, by which they 
were totally defeated. Amyrtacus escaped to tiio 
island of Elbo, and maintained himself as king in 
the marshy districts of Lower Egypt till about the 
year 414 d. c., when the Egyptians expelled the 
Persians, and Amyrtaeus reigned 9ix years, being 
the only king of the 28th dynasty. His name on 
the monuments is thought to be Aomnhorte. 
Eusebius calls him Amy-rtcs and Amyrtnnua 
(’ Apvprdvos). (Herod, ii. 140, iii. 15; Time. i. 
110; Diod. xi. 74, 75; Ctesias. ap. Phot. pp. 27. 
32, 40, Bekker; Euseb. Chron. Armen, pp. 106. 
342, ed. Zohrab and Mai; Wilkinson's Ant. 
Eyypt. i. p. 205.) [P. S.J 

A'MYRUS ( W A pvpos), a son of Poseidon, from 
whom the town and river Amyrus in Thessaly 
were believed to have derived their name. (Stcph. 
Byz. s.v.; Val. Place, ii. 11.) [L. S.] 

AMYTHA'ON (*A .pvddtau)^ a son of Cretheiu 
and Tyro (Horn. Od. xi. 235, &c.), and brothej 
of Aeson and Phcres. (Horn. Od. xi. 259.) lit 
dwelt at Pylos in Messenia, and by Idojnenc bo- 
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came the father of Dias, Melampus, and Aeolia. 
(A polled. i. 9. § 11, 7. § 7.) According to Pindar 
( Pyth. iv. *220, &c.), he and several other members 
of his family went to Iolcus to intercede with 
Pelias on behalf of Jason. Pausanias (v. 8. § 1) 
mentions him among those to whom the restoration 
of the Olympian games was ascribed. [L. S.] 

AMYTIIAO'NIUS, a patronymic from Amy- 
thaon, by which his son, the seer Melampus, is 
sometimes designated. (Virg. Georg, iii. 550; 
Columell. x. 348.) The descendants of Amythaon 
in general arc called by the Greeks Amythaonidae. 
(Strab. viii. p. 372.) [L. S.] 

A'MYTIS (* Apirris ). 1. The daughter of As- 

tyages, the wife of Cyrus, and the mother of Cam- 
byses, according to Ctesias. (/' cis. c. 2, 10, &c., 
cd. Lion.) 

2. The daughter of Xerxes, the wife of Mega- 
byzus, and the mother of Achacmenes, who pe¬ 
rished in Egypt, according to Ctesias. ( Pert . c. 20, 
. 22, 28, 30, 3(5, 39, &c.) 

A'NACES. [Anax, No. 2.] 

ANACIIARSIS ('Audxapois), a Scythian of 
princely rank, according to Herodotus (iv.76), the 
son of Gnurus, and brother of Saulius, king of 
Thrace; according to Lucian ( Scytha ) the son of 
. Daucctna. lie left his native country to travel in 
pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens just at 
the time that Solon was occupied with his legisla¬ 
tive measures. He became acquainted with Solon, 
and by the simplicity of his way of living, his 
talents, ami his acute observations on the institu¬ 
tions and usages of the Greeks, he excited general 
attention and admiration. The fame of his wisdom 
was such, that ho was even reckoned by some 
among the seven sages. Some writers affirmed, 
that after having been honoured with the Athenian 
franchise, ho was initiated into the Klcusinian 
mysteries. According to the account in Herodotus, 
)ii his return to Thrace, he was killed by his bro¬ 
ther Saulius, while celebrating the orgies of Cybcle 
it liylaea. Diogenes Laertius gives a somewhat 
Afferent version—that lie was killed by his bro¬ 
ther while hunting. He is said to have written a 
Metrical work on legislation and the art of war. 
Dicero ( Tusc. Disji. v. 32) quotes from one of his 
otters, of which several, though of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity, arc still extant. Various sayings of his 
lave been preserved by Diogenes aiul Athcnacus. 
Herod, iv. 4G, 78, 77; Plut. So!. 5, Conviv. 
'yqit. Sapient.; Diog. Laert. i. 101, &c.; Strab. viL 
). 303; Lucian, Scytha and Amidiarsis; Athen. 
v. p. 159, x. pp. 428, 437, xiv. p. 613 ; Aelian, 
V. H. v. 7.) [C. P. M.j 

ANA'CREON (*Ayaiepwv), one of the principal 
Srcek lyric poets, was a native of the Ionian city 
•f Teos, in Asia Minor. The accounts of his life 
re meagre and confused, but he seems to have 
pent his youth at his native city, and to have re- 
loved, with the great body of its inhabitants, to 
Vbdcra, in Thrace, when Teos was taken by Har- 
agus, the general of Cyrus (about b. c. 540 ; Strab. 
iv. p. 644). The early part of liis middle life 
/as spent at Samos, under the patronage of Poly¬ 
rates, in whose praise Anacreon wrote many 
mgs. (Strab. xiv. p. 638 ; Herod, iii. 121.) He 
njoyed very high favour with the tyrant, and is 
lid to have softened his temper by the charms of 
iusjc. (Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxxvii. 5.) After 
ic death of Polycratcs (b. c. 522), he went to 
Aliens at the invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus, 
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who sent a galley of fifty oars to fetch him. (Plat. 
Hipparch. p. 228.) At Athens he became ac¬ 
quainted with Simonides and other poets, whom 
the taste of Hipparchus had collected round him, 
and he was admitted to intimacy by other noble 
families besides the Peisistmiidae, among whom he 
especially celebrated the beauty of Critias, the son 
of Dropides. (Plat. Charm, p. 157 ; Berghk's 
Anacreon, fr. 55.) He died at the age of 85, pro¬ 
bably about b. c. 478. (Lucian, Mucrob. c. 26.) 
Simonides wrote two epitaphs upon him ( Anllol'. 
Pal. vii. 24, 25), the Athenians set up his statue 
in the Acropolis (Paus. i. 25. § 1), and the Teians 
struck his portrait on their coins. (Visconti, Jeon. 
Grcajucy pi. iii. 6.) The place of his death, how¬ 
ever, is uncertain. The second epitaph of Simo¬ 
nides appears to say clearly that he was buried at 
Teos, whither he is supposed to have returned after 
the death of Hipparchus (b. c. 514); but there is 
also a tradition that, after his return to Teos, ho 
fled a second time to Abdera, in consequence of 
the revolt of IIistiacus. (b. c. 495; Suidas, 8. v. 
'Avatcpiwv and T^«.) This tradition has, however, 
very probably arisen from a confusion with tho 
original emigration of the Teians to Abdera. 

The universal tradition of antiquity represents 
Anacreon ns a most consummate voluptuary ; and 
his poems prove tho truth of the tradition. Though 
Athenaeus (x. p. 429) thought that their drunken 
tone was affected, arguing that the poet must have 
been tolerably sober while in the act of writing, it 
is plain that Anacreon sings of love and wine with 
hearty good will, and that his songs in honour of 
Poly crates came less from the heart than the ex¬ 
pressions of his love for the beautiful youths whom 
the tyrant had gathered round him. (AnthoL Pal, 
vii. 25; Maxim. Tyr. JJiss. xxvi. 1.) We see in 
him the luxury of the Ionian inflamed by tho 
fervour of the poet. The talc that he loved Sappho 
is very improbable. (Athen. xiii. p. 599.) llis 
death was worthy of his life, if we may believe the 
account, which looks, however, too like a poetical 
fiction, that he was choked by a grape-stone. 
(Plin. vii. 5; Val. Max. ix. 12. §8.) The idea 
formed of Anacreon by nearly all ancient writers, 
as a grey-haired old man, 6eems to have been de¬ 
rived from his later poems, in forgetfulness of tho 
fact that when his fame was at its height, at tho 
court of Polycratcs, he was a very young man ; tho 
delusion being aided by tho unabated warmth of 
liis poetry to the very last. 

In the time of Suidas five books of Anacreon’s 
poems were extant, but of these only a few genuine 
fragments have come down to us. The u Odes” 
attributed to him are now universally admitted to 
be spurious. All of them are later than the time 
of Anacreon. Though some of them are very 
graceful, others are very deficient in poetical feel¬ 
ing ; and nil are wanting in the tone of earnestness 
which the poetry of Anacreon always breathed. 
The usual metre in these Odes is the Iambic 
Dimeter Catalectic, which occurs only once in the 
genuine fragments of Anacreon. His favourite 
metres are the Choriambic and the Ionic a 
Minore. 

The editions of Anacreon are very numerous. 
The best are those of Brunck, Strasb. 1786; Fischer, 
Lips. 1793 ; Mchlhom, Glogau, 1825; and 
Bcrgk, Lips. 1834. ’ [P. S.] 

ANACYNDAIiAXES (*AvaKuv8apd(iis) 9 the 
father of Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. (Arrian, 
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An. ii. 5; Strab. xiv. p. 67*2; Athen. viii. p. 335, f., 
xii. pp. 5*29, e, 530, b.) 

ANADYO'MENE ('AvaSuo/Uvv), the goddess 

rising out of the sea, a surname given to Aphrodite, 
in allusion to the story of her being bom from the 
foam of the sea. This surname had not much ce¬ 
lebrity previous to the time of Apelles, but his 
famous painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene, in 
which the goddess was represented as rising from 
the sea and drying her hair with her hands, at 
once drew great attention to this poetical idea, and 
excited the emulation of other artists, painters as 
well as sculptors. The painting of Apelles was 
made for the inhabitants of the island of Cos, who 
set it up in their temple of Asclepius. Its beauty 
induced Augustus to have it removed to Rome, 
and the Conns were indemnified by a reduction in 
their taxes of 100 talents. In the time of Nero 
the greater part of the picture had become effaced, 
and it was replaced by the work of another artist. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 657; Plin. //. N. xxxv. 36. §§ 12. 
and 15 ; Auson. Ep. 106 ; Paus. ii. 1. § 7.) [L. S.] 
ANAEA (’A i/ata), an Amazon, from whom the 
town of Anaca in Curia derived its name. (Steph. 
Byz. s.v.; Eustath. adDionys. Verity. 8*28.) [L. S.J 
A NAG ALL IS. [Auallis.] 

ANAGNOSTES, JOANNES (‘ludruTjs ’Avo- 
wrote an account of the storming of his 
native city, Thessalonicn, by the Turks under 
Amurath II. (a. d. 1430), to which is added a 
“Monodia,” or lamentation for the event, in prose. 
The work is printed, in Greek and Latin, in the 
Supplier a of Leo AUatius, Rom. 1653, 8vo., pp. 
318—380. The author was present at the siege, 
after which lie left the city, but was induced to 
return to it by the promises of the conqueror, who 
two years afterwards deprived him of all his pro¬ 
perty. (Hanekius, <le Hist. Byz. Script, i. 38, 
p. 636 ; Wharton, Supp to Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. 
p. 130.) [P. S.] 

ANAI'TIS (’Avafris), an Asiatic divinity, 
whose name appears in various modifications, some¬ 
times written Anaea (Strab. xvi. p. 738), some¬ 
times Aneitis (Plut. Artax. 27), sometimes Tanai's 
(Clem. Alex. ProtrcpL p. 43), or Nanaca. (Maccab. 
ii. 1, 13.) Her worship was spread over several 
parts of Asia, sucli as Armenia, Cappadocia, Assy¬ 
ria, Persia, &c. (Strab. xi. p. 512, xii. p. 559. xv. 
p. 733.) In most places where she was worship¬ 
ped we find numerous slaves (ltp68ov\ot) of both 
sexes consecrated to her, and in Acilisene these 
slaves were taken from the most distinguished 
families. The female slaves prostituted them¬ 
selves for a number of years before they married. 
These priests seem to have been in the enjoyment 
of the sacred land connected with her temples, and 
we find mention of sacred cows also being kept at 
such temples. (Plut. Lucid!. 24.) From this and 
other circumstances it has been inferred, that the 
worship of Anaitis was a branch of the Indian 
worship of nature. It seems, at any rate, clear 
that it was a part of the worship so common among 
the Asiatics, of the creative powers of nature, both 
male and female. The Greek writers sometimes 
identify Anaitis with their Artemis (Paus. iii. 16. 
§ 6 ; Plut. 1. c.), and sometimes with their Aphro¬ 
dite. (Clem. Alex. 1. c. ; Agathias, i. 2 ; Arnmian. 
Marc, xxiii. 3; Spartian. Carac. 7; comp. Creuzer, 
Symbol, ii. p. 22, &c.) [L. S.] 

ANA'NIUS (’Arai/ios), a Greek iambic poet, 
contemporary with Hipponax (about 540 b. c.) 
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The invention of the satyric iambic verse called 
Scazon is ascribed to him as well as to Hipponax. 
(Hephaest. p. 30, II, Gaisf.) Some fragments of 
Ananius are preserved by Athenaeus (pp. 78, 282, 
370), and all that is known of him has been col¬ 
lected by Welcker. ( Ifippmiactis cl Ananii la mho- 
yraphorum Fraymcnta, p. 109, &c.) [P. S.] 

AN A PH AS (’Avaipas), was said to have been 
one of the seven who slew the Magi in b. c. 521, 
and to have been lineally descended from Atossa, 
the sister of Cambyses, who was the father of the 
great Cyrus. The Cappadocian kings traced their 
origin to Anaphas, who received the government 
of Cappadocia, free from taxes. Anaphas was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son of the same name, and the latter 
by Datames. (Diod. xxxi. Eel. 3.) 

ANASTA'SIA, a noble Roman lady, who suf¬ 
fered martyrdom in the Diocletian persecution. 
(a. d. 303.) Two letters written by her in prison 
are extant in Suidas, s. v. xpvaoyovos. [P. S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS ('Avatmiirios), the author of 
a Latin epigram of eighteen lines addressed to 
a certain Annatus, “He Rationc Victus Salutaria 
post Incisam Vcnam ct Emissum Sanguinem,” 
which is to be found in several editions of tho 
Iicyi men Sa n i/at is Salem Han u m . (c.g. Antverp. 1557, 
12mo.) The life and date of the author are quite 
unknown, but he was probably a late writer, and 
is therefore not to be confounded with a Greek 
physician of the same name, whose remedy for the 
gout, which was to be taken during a whole year, 
is quoted with approbation by Aetius (tetrab. iii. 
scrm. iv. 47, p. 609), and who must therefore have 
lived some time during or before the fifth century 
after Christ [ W. A. G.j 

ANASTA'SIUS I. II., patriarchs of Antioch. 
[Anastasius Sinaita.] 

ANASTA'SIUS I. ( 'Avaaruffios ), cmperoi 
of Constantinople, surnamed Dicorus (At/ro- 
pos) on account of the different colour of hit 
eye-balls, was born about 430 a. d., at Dyrra- 
chium in Epeirus. He was descended from ai 
unknown family, and we are acquainted wit! 
only a few circumstances concerning bis life pro 
viously to bis accession. We know, however 
that he was a zealous Eutychian, that he was no 
married, and that he served in the imperial life 
guard of the Silentiarii, which was the cause of hi: 
being generally called Anastasius Silentiarius. Tin 
emperor Zeno, the Isaurian, having died in 49’ 
without male issue, it was generally believed tha 
his brother Longinus would succeed him; but ii 
consequence of an intrigue carried on during som 
time, as it seems, between Anastasius and the cm 
press Ariadne, Anastasius was proclaimed empcroi 
Shortly afterwards he married Ariadne, but it doe 
not appear that he had had an adulterous intei 
course with her during the life of her husbant 
When Anastasius ascended the throne of th 
Eastern empire he was a man of at least sixty, bu 
though, notwithstanding his advanced age, h 
evinced uncommon energy, his reign is one of th 
most deplorable periods of Byzantine history, di: 
turbed as it was by foreign and intestine wars an 
by the still greater calamity of religious trouble 
Immediately after his accession, Longinus, th 
brother of Zeno, Longinus Magister Olliciorun 
and Longinus Selinuntius, rose against him, an 
being all natives of Isauria, where they had gre; 
influence, they made this province the centre < 
their operations against the imperial troops. Th 
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war, which ia known in history under the name of 1 the East. However, the religious motives of these 
the I saurian war, lasted till 497, and partly till disturbances were either so intimately connected 
498, when it was finished to the advantage of the with political motives, or the hatred between the 
emperor by the captivity and death of the ring- parties was so great, that the deputies did not suc- 
leaders of the rebellion. John the Scythian, John cecd. In 514, Vitalianus, a Gothic prince in the 
the Hunchbacked, and under them Justinus, who service of the emperor, put himself at the head of 
became afterwards emperor, distinguished them- a powerful army, and laid siege to Constantinople, 
selves greatly as commanders of the armies of under the pretext of compelling Anastasias to put 
Anastasius. The following years wero signalized an end to the vexations of the orthodox church, 
by a sedition in Constantinople occasioned by dis- In order to get rid of such an enemy, Anastasius 
turbanccs between the factions of the Blue and the promised to assemble a general council, which was 
Green, by religious troubles which the emperor to be presided over by the pope, and he appointed 
was able to quell only by his own humiliation, by Vitalianus his commandcr-in-chicf in Thrace. But 
wars with the Arabs and the Bulgarians, and by no sooner was the army of Vitalianus disbanded, 
earthquakes, famine, and plague, (a. d. 500.) than Anastasius once more eluded his promises, 
Anastasius tried to relieve his people by .abolishing and the predomination of the Eutychians over the 
the xP va< *py v P 0S 9 ^ heavy poll-tax which was paid orthodox lasted till the death of the emperor, 
indifferently for men and for domestic animals. Anastasius died in 518, at the age of between 
Immediately after these calamities, Anastasius was eighty-eight and ninety-one years. Kvagrius states, 
involved in a war with Cabadis, the king of Persia, that after his death his name was erased from the 
who destroyed the Byzantine army commanded by sacred “Diptycha” or tables. 

Hypacius and Pntricius Phrygius, and ravaged Religious hatred having more or less guided 
Mesopotamia in a dreadful manner. Anastasius modem writers as well as those whom wc must 
purchased peace in 505 by paying 11,000 pounds consider as the sources with regard to Anastasias, 
of gold to the Persians, who, being threatened the character of this emperor has been described in 
with an invasion of the Huns, restored to the cm- a very different manner. The render will find 
peror the provinces which they had overrun. From these opinions carefully collected and weighed with 
Asia Anastasius 6ent his generals to the banks of prudence and criticism in Tillemont'a “ Histoiro 
the Danube, where they fought an unsuccessful but des Empereurs.” Whatever wero his vices, and 
not inglorious campaign against the East-Goths of however avaricious and faithless he was, Anastasius 
Italy, and tried, but in vain, to defend the passage was far from being a common man. Tillemont, 
of the Danube against the Bulgarians. These in- though he is often misled by bigotry, docs not 
dcfatigablc warriors crossed that river in great blame him for many actions, and praises him for 
numbers, and ravaging the greater part of Thrace, many others for which he has been frequently re¬ 
appeared in sight of Constantinople; and no other proachcd. Le Beau, the author of the “Histoiro 
means were left to the emperor to secure the im- du Has Empire,” docs not condemn him; and 
mediate neighbourhood of his capital hut by con- Gibbon commends him, although principally for his 
itructing a fortified wall across the isthmus of Con- economy. (Evagrius, iii. 29, seq.; Ccdrenus, pp. 
>tantinoplo from the coast of the Propontis to that 354-365, ed. Paris; Thcophancs, pp. 115-141, ed. 
)f the Pontus Euxinus. (a. d. 507.) Some parts Paris; Gregor. Turon. ii. 38.) [W. P.] 

>f this wall, which in a later period proved useful ANASTA'SIUS II., emperor of Constan- 
igainst the Turks, arc still existing. Clovis, king T1NOPI.K. The original name of this emperor 
»f the Franks, was created consul by Anastasius. was Artemius, and he was one of the ministers 

The end of the reign of Anastasius cannot well (Protoasccretis) of the emperor Philippjcus, who 
>c understood without a short notice of the state had his eyes put out by the traitor Rufus, in 
>f religion during this time, a more circumstantial the month of June a. d. 713. Artemius, uni- 
iccount of which the reader will find in Evagrius versnlly esteemed for his character and his 
md Theophanes cited below. qualities, was chosen in his stead, and, although 

As early as 488, Anastasius, then only a Silen- his reign was short and disturbed by troubles, 
iarius, had been active in promoting the Euty- he gave sufficient proofs of being worthy to reign, 
liian Palladius to the see of Antioch. This act After having punished Rufus and his accomplices, 
vns made a subject of reproach against him by the lie appointed the Isaurian Leo, who became after- 
rthodox patriarch of Constantinople, Euphemius, wards emperor, his general in chief against the 
vho, upon Anastasius succeeding Zeno on the Lazes and other Caucasian nations, and himself 
hrone, persuaded or compelled him to sign a con- made vigorous preparations against the Arabs, by 
*ssion of faith according to the orthodox principles whom the southern provinces of the empire were 
lid down in the council of Chalccdon. Notwith- then continually harassed. He formed the bold 
landing this confession, Anastasius continued an plan of burning the naval stores of the enemy on 
dherent to the doctrines of Eutychius, and in the const of Syria, stores necessary for the con- 
96 ho had his enemy, Euphemius, deposed and struction of a large fleet, with which the Arabs 
anisbed. It is said, that at this time Anastasius intended to lay siege to Constantinople. The 
icwed great propensities to the sect of the Ace- commander of the Byzantine fleet was John, who 
hali. The successor of Euphemius was Macedo- combined the three dignities of grand treasurer of 
ins, who often thwarted the measures of the em- the empire, admiral, and dean of St Sophia, and 
:*ror, and who but a few years afterwards was who left Constantinople in 715. But the expe- 
riven from his sec, which Anastasius gave to the dition failed, and a mutiny broke out on board the 
utychian Timotbeus, who opposed the orthodox ships, in consequence of which John was nias- 
i many matters. Upon this, Anastasius was sacred, and Theodosius, once a receiver of the taxes, 
lathcmatized by pope Symniachus, whose succes- proclaimed emperor. It is probable that the rebel 
ir, Homiisdas, sent deputies to Constantinople had many adherents in the Asiatic provinces; for 
r the purpose of restoring peace to the Church of while he sailed with his licet to Constantinople, 
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Anastasius, after having left a strong garrison for 
the defence of his capital, went to Nicaea for the 
purpose of preventing all danger from that side. 
After an obstinate resistance during six months, 
Constantinople was taken by surprise in the month 
of January 716, and Anastasius, besieged in Nicaea, 
surrendered on condition of having his life pre¬ 
served. This was granted to him by the victorious 
rebel, who ascended the throne under the name of 
Theodosius III. Anastasius retired to a convent 
at Thcssalonica. In the third year of the reign of 
Leo III. Isaurus (721), Anastasius conspired 
against this emperor at the instigation of Nicetas 
Xylonites. They hoped to be supported by Tcr- 
bclis or Tcrbclius, king of Bulgaria; but their 
enterprise proved abortive, and the two conspirators 
were put to death by order of Leo. (Thcophancs, 
pp.321, &c.j 335, ed. Paris; Zonaras, xiv. 26, &c.; 
Ccdrenu8, p. 449, ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS, abbot of St. Euthymium in 
Palestine, about 741 a. d., wrote a Greek work 
against the Jews, a Latin version of which by 
Turrinnns is printed in Canisii Antu/uar. Led. iii. 
pp. 123 — 136. The translation is very imperfect 
A MS. of the original work is still extant. (Catal. 
Vindohon. pt. 1, cod. 307, nuin. 2, p. 420.) [P. S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS, a Graeco-ltomau jurist, who 
interpreted the Digest lie is cited in the Basilica 
(ed. Heimbach. ii. p. 10; ed. Fabrot iv. p. 701, 
vii. p. 258), in which, on one occasion, his opinion 
is placed in opposition to that of Stcphanus. Be¬ 
yond this circumstance, wc can discover in his 
fragments no very strong reason for supposing him 
to have been contemporary with Justinian; Reitz, 
however, considered it certain that he was so, and 
accordingly marked his name with an asterisk in 
the list of jurists subjoined to his edition of Theo- 
philus. (Etcurs. xx. p. 1234.) The name is so 
common, that it would bo rash to identify the 
jurist with contemporary Anastasii; but it may be 
stated, that among more than forty persons of the 
name, Fabricius mentions one who was consul a. d. 
517. Procopius (de Iiell. Pers. ii. 4, 5) relates, 
that Anastasius, who had quelled an attempt to 
usurp imperial power in his native city Darn, and 
had acquired a high reputation for intelligence, was 
sent on an embassy to Chosroes, a. n. 540. 'I bis 
Anastasius was at first detained against his will by 
Chosroes, but was sent back to Justinian, after 
Chosroes had destroyed the city of Sura. [J. T. G.J 
ANASTA'SIUS, metropolitan bishop of Nice 
(about 520—536 a. d.), wrote or dictated, in 
Greek, a work on the Psalms, which is still ex¬ 
tant. (MU. Coa/in. p. 389.) [P. S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS 1., bishop of Rome, from 390 
to his death in 402, took the side of Jerome in his 
controversy with Rufinus respecting Origen. He 
excommunicated Rufinus and condemned the works 
of Origen, confessing, however, that he had never 
heard Origen’s name before the translation of one 
of his works by Rufinus. (Constant, Epist. Pontif. 
Rom. p. 715.) Jerome praises him in the highest 
terms. (Epist. 16.) [P. S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS II., bishop of Rome from 496 
to his death in 498, made an unsuccessful attempt 
to compose the quarrel between the Greek and 
Latin Churches, which had been excited by Aca- 
cius. There are extant two letters which he wrote 
to tiie emperor Anastasius on this occasion, and 
one which he wrote to Clovis, king of the Franks, 
in Baluzius, Nov. Collect. Concil. p. 1457. [P.S.] 
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ANASTA'SIUS SIN A IT A ('hvamdenos 2i- 
vairri's). Three persons of this name are mentioned 
by ecclesiastical writers, and often confounded with 
one another. 

1. Anastasius I., made patriarch of Antioch 
a. d. 559 or 561, took a prominent part in the con- 
troveisy with the Aphthartodocetae, who thought 
that tlie body of Christ before the resurrection was 
incorruptible. lie opposed the edict which Justi¬ 
nian issued in favour of this opinion, and was af¬ 
terwards banished by the younger Justin. (570.) 
In 593 he was restored to his bishopric at Antioch, 
and died in 599. 

2. Anastasius II., succeeded Anastasius I. in 
the bishopric of Antioch, a. d. 599. lie translated 
into Greek the work of Gregory the Great, “do 
Cura Pastorali,” and was killed by the Jews in a 
tumult, 609 a. d. 

3. Anastasius, a presbyter and monk of Mt. 
Sinai, called by latcrGrcck writers “the New Moses" 
(Mw<rr}f i'cos), lived towards the end of 7th cen¬ 
tury, as is clear from the contents of his “ Hodegus." 

There is some doubt whether the two patriarchs 
of Antioch were ever monks of Sinai, and whether 
the application of the epithet “ Sinaita" to them has 
not arisen from their being confounded with the 
third Anastasius. The “llodcgus" l65ijyds) t or 
“Guide,” above mentioned, a work against the 
Acephnli, and other heretics who recognized only 
one nature in the person of Christ, is ascribed by 
Nicephorus and other writers to Anastasius I., 
patriarch of Antioch; but events are mentioned in 
it which occurred long after his death. Others 
have thought that he was tho author of the work 
originally, but that it has been greatly interpolated. 
It was, however, most probably the production of 
the third Anastasius. It was published by Grctscr 
in Greek and Latin, Ingolstndt, 1606, 4to. It is n 
loose, illogical rhapsody, without any graces ol 
style, and very inaccurate as to facts. 

An account of tho other writings ascribed to 
these three Anastasii, and discussions respecting 
their authorship, will be found in Fabricius (MU. 
Grace, x. p. 571), and Cave. ( llist. Lit.) [I*. S.] 

ANATO'LIUS, of Bkrvtur, afterwards P. P 
(praefedus praetorio) of Ulyricuin, received a logn 
education in the distinguished law-school of hit 
native place, and soon acquired great reputation ii 
his profession of jurisconsult. Not content, how¬ 
ever, with forensic eminence, from Berytus he pro 
cceded to Rome, and gained admission to the pa 
lace of the emperor. Here lie rapidly obtainci 
favour, was respected even by his enemies, am 
was successively promoted to various honours. II. 
became constdaris of Galatia, and wc find bin 
named vicaritis of Asia under Constantins, a. n. 339 
(Cod. Th. 11. tit. 30. s. 19.) A constitution of th 
same year is addressed to him, according to tli 
vulgar reading, with the title viairius African; bu 
the opinion of Godcfroi, that here also the tru 
reading is Asiae , has met with the approlxvtion < 
the learned. (Cod. Th. 12. tit. 1. s. 28.) He aj 
pears with the title P. P. in the years 346 an 
349, hut without mention of his district. (Cod. T1 
12. tit. 1. s. 38, ib. s. 39.) He is, however, di> 
tinetty mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus i 
P. P. of lUyricum, a. d. 359 (Am. Marc, xi; 

11. § 2), and his death in that office is recorded h 
the same author, a. d. 361. (xxi. 6. § 5.) Whcth< 
he were at first praefect of some other district, t 
whether he held the same office continuously fro: 
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a. n. 34G to A. d. 361, cannot now be determined. | that he was identical with the Anatolius who is 


His administration is mentioned by Marccllinus as 
an era of unusual improvement, and is also recorded 
by Aurelius Victor ( Trajan) as a bright but soli¬ 
tary instance of reform, which checked the down¬ 
ward progress occasioned by the avarice and op¬ 
pression of provincial governors. He is often 
spoken of in the letters of Libanius; and several 
letters of Libanius are extant addressed directly to 
Anatolius, and, for the most part, asking favours or 
recommending friends. We would refer especially 
to the letters 18, 466, 587, as illustrating the cha¬ 
racter of Anatolius. When he received from Con- 
stantius his appointment to the praefecture of Illy- 
ricum, he said to the emperor, “ Henceforth, prince, 
no dignity shall shelter the guilty from punishment; 
henceforth, no one who violates the laws, however 
high may be his judicial or military rank, shall be 
allowed to depart with impunity.’* It appears that 
he acted up to his virtuous resolution. 

He was not only an excellent governor, but ex¬ 
tremely clever, of very various abilities, eloquent, 
indefatigable, and ambitious. Part of a panegyric 
upon Anatolius composed by the sophist Himerius, 
has been preserved by Photius, but little if any¬ 
thing illustrative of the real character of Anatolius 
is to be collected from the remains of this panegy¬ 
ric. (Wcrnsdorlf, ad llimcrium, xxxii. and 297-) 
If wo would learn something of the private history 
of the man, we must look into the letters of Liba- 
nius and the life of Proaeresius by Eunapius. In 
the 18th letter of Libanius, which is partly written 
in a tone of pi</uc and pcisi/lagc^ it is difficult to say 
how far the censure and the praise are ironical. 
Libanius seems to insinuate, that his powerful ac¬ 
quaintance was stunted and ill-favoured in person; 
did not scruple to enrich himself by accepting pre¬ 
sents voluntarily offered ; was partial to the Syrians, 
bis own countrymen, in the distribution of patron¬ 
age ; and was apt, in bis prosperity, to look down 
upon old friends. 

Among his accomplishments it may be mentioned 
that he was fond of poetry, and so much admired 
the poetic effusions of Milesius of Smyrna, that he 
called him Milesius the Muse. Anatolius himself 
received from thoso who wished to detract from 
his reputation the nickname 'AgvTplcav, a word 
which has puzzled the whole tribe of commentators 
and lexicographers, including Faber, Ducange, and 
Toup. It is probably connected in some way with 
the stage, as Eunapius refers for its explanation to 
the KaKoSalpuv ruv x°pJ y * He was a 

heathen, and clung to his religion at a time when 
heathenism was unfashionable, and when the tide 
of opinion had begun to set strongly towards Chris¬ 
tianity. It is recorded, that, upon his arrival in 
Athens, he rather ostentatiously performed sacri¬ 
fices, and visited the temples of the gods. 

An error of importance concerning Anatolius 
jeeurs in a work of immense learning and deserv- 
;dly high authority. Jac. Godefroi states, in the 
Prosopographia attached to his edition of the Theo- 
•losian Code, that 16 letters of St. Basil the Great 
viz. letters 391-406) are addressed to Anatolius. 
This error, which we have no doubt originated 
rom the accidental descent of a sentence that bc- 
onged to the preceding article on Amphilochius , 
las been overlooked in the revision of Hitter. 

The Anatolius who was P. P. of Illy ricum is 
Kilicved by some to have been skilled in agricul- 
ure and medicine as well as in law. It is possible 


often cited in the Geoponica by one or other of the 
three names, Anatolius, Vindanius, (or Vindania- 
nus,) Bervtius. These names have sometimes 
been erroneously supposed to designate three diffe¬ 
rent individuals. (Niclas, Prolegom. ad Geoptm. p. 
xlviii. n.) The work on Agriculture written by 
this Anatolius, Photius (Cod. 163) thought the best 
work on the subject, though containing some mar¬ 
vellous and incredible things. Our Anatolius may 
also be identical with the author of a treatise con¬ 
cerning Sympathies and Antipathies (xepl IvgxaQdcov 
teal 'AvTiiraOaav), the remains of which may be 
found in Fabricius (Bib/. Or. iv. p.29); but we are 
rather disposed to attribute this work to Anatolius 
the philosopher, who was the master of Iambliehus 
(Brucker, Hist. Phil. vol. ii. p. 260), and to whom 
Porphyry addressed Homeric Questions. Other 
contemporaries of the same name arc mentioned 
by Libanius, and errors have frequently been com¬ 
mitted from the great number of Anatolii who held 
office under the Roman emperors. Thus our Ana¬ 
tolius has been confounded with the inagister offici- 
orum who fell in the battle against the Persians at 
Maranca, a. d. 363, in which Julian was slain. 
(Am. Marc. xx. 9. § 8, xxv. 6. § 5.) [J. T. G.] 

ANATO'LIUS, professor of law at Bkrvtus. 
In the second preface to the Digest (Const. Tanta. 
§ 9), he is mentioned by Justinian, with tho 
titles vir illustris , magister y among those who wero 
employed in compiling that great work, and is 
complimented as a person descended from an an¬ 
cient legal stock, since both his father Leontius 
and his grandfather Eudoxius “ optimum sui vie - 
moriam in legibus reliquerant." He wrote notes 
on the Digest, and a very concise commentary on 
Justinian's Code. Both of these works are cited 
in the Basilica. Matthacus Blastares (m Praef, 
Sgntag.) states, that the “ professor (avriulvcrup) 
Thalelacus edited the Code at length ; Theodo¬ 
res Hermopolites briefly; Anatolius still more 
briefly; Isidores more succinctly than Thalelacus. 
but more diffusely than the other two." It is pos 
siblyfrom some misunderstanding or some misquo¬ 
tation of this passage, that Tcrrasson(//wfom? dc la 
Jttrisp. Rom. p. 358) speaks of an Anatolius different 
from the contemporary of Justinian, nnd says thnt 
this younger Anatolius was employed by the emperor 
Phocas, conjointly with Theodores Ilermopolitoa 
and Isidores, to translate Justinian's Code into 
Greek. This statement, for which we have been 
able to find no authority, seems to be intrinsically 
improbable. The Constitution Omnem (one of the 
prefaces of the Digest), bears date a. n. 533, and 
is addressed, among others, to Theodores, Isidores, 
and Anatolius. Now, it is very unlikely that 
three jurists of similar name should be employed 
conjointly by the emperor Phocas, who reigned 
a. d. 602—610. There was probably some con¬ 
fusion in the mind of Terrasson between the em¬ 
peror Phocas and a jurist of the same name, who 
was contemporary with Justinian, and commented 
upon the Code. 

Anatolius held several offices of importance. He 
was advocatus fisci, and was one of the majores ju- 
diies nominated by Justinian in Nov. 82. c. 1. 
Finally, be filled the office of consul, and w r as ap¬ 
pointed curator divinae dotmis et rci privatae. In 
the exercise of his official functions he became un¬ 
popular, by appropriating to himself, under colour 
of confiscations to the emperor, the effects of de- 

M 
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ceased persons, to the exclusion of their rightful 
heirs. He perished in a. d. 557, in an earthquake 
at Byzantium, whither he had removed his resi¬ 
dence from Berytus. (Agath.//&. v. 3.) [J.T.G.] 
ANATO'LIUS ('Avar6 Aios), Patriarch of 
Constantinople (a. d. 449), presided at a 
synod at Constantinople (a. d. 450) which con¬ 
demned Eutyches and his followers, and was 
present at the general council of Chalcedon (a. d. 
451), out of the twenty-eighth decree of which 
a contest spiling up between Anatolius and 
Leo, bishop of Rome, respecting the relative rank 
of their two sees. A letter from Anatolius to Leo, 
written upon this subject in a. d. 457, is still ex¬ 
tant. (Cave, Hist. Lit. a. d. 449.) [P. S.] 

ANATO'LIUS PArardAtos), Bishop of Lao- 
dicka ( a. i>. 270), was an Alexandrian by 
birth. Eusebius ranks him first among the men of 
his age, in literature, philosophy, and science, and 
states, that the Alexandrians urged him to open a 
school of Aristotelian philosophy. (//. E. vii. 32.) 
lie was of great service to the Alexandrians when 
they were besieged by the Romans, a. d. 262. 
From Alexandria he went into Syria. At Caesarea 
he was ordained by Thcotechnus, who destined 
him to bo his successor in the bishopric, the duties 
of which he discharged for a short time a» the vicar 
of Thcotechnus. Afterwards, while proceeding to 
attend a council at Antioch, he was detained by 
the people of Laodicea, and became their bishop. 
Of his subsequent life nothing is known; but by 
some he is said to have suffered martyrdom. He 
wrote a work on the chronology of lSaster, a large 
fragment of which is preserved by Eusebius. (/. c.) 
The work exists in a Latin translation, which 
some ascribo to Rufinus, under the title of “ Volu- 
meu dc Paschate,” or “ Canoncs Paschalcs,” and 
which was published by Acgidiua Bncherius in his 
Doclrina Tempomm, Antverp., 1634. Ho also 
wrote a treatise on Arithmetic, in ten books (Hie- 
ron. dc Vir. IUust . c. 73), of which some fragments 
are preserved in the QtoXoyovptva irjs 'ApiOptrtKijs. 
Some fragments of his mathematical works are 
printed in Fabric. Bib. Grace, iii. p. 462. [P. S.] 
ANAX ('Avaf). 1. A giant, son of Uranus 
and Gaea, and father of Asterius. The legends of 
Miletus, which for two generations bore the name 
of Anactoria, described Anax as king of Anactoria; 
but in the reign of his son the town and territory 
were conquered by the Cretan Miletus, who changed 
the name Anactoria into Miletus. (Paus. i. 35. § 5, 
vii. 2. § 3.) 

2. A surname or epithet of the gods in general, 
characterizing them as the rulers of the world; 
but the plural forms, ’'Ai/axcs, or ’'Ava/crcs, or 
‘'Apukcs wa?5cs, were used to designate the Dios¬ 
curi. (Paus. ii. 22. § 7, x. 38. § 3; Cic. de Nat. 
Dcor. iii. 31; Aelian. V. H. v. 4; Plut Thcs. 33.) 
In the second of the passages of Pausanias here 
referred to, in which he speaks of a temple of the 
v AvaKts rnuSfs at Amphissa, he states, that it was 
a doubtful point whether they were the Dioscuri, 
the Curetes, or the Cabeiri; and from this circum¬ 
stance a connexion between Amphissa and Samo- 
thrace has been inferred. (Comp. Eustatli. ad Horn. 
pp. 182, 1598.) Some critics identify the Anaces 
with the Enakim of the Hebrews. [L. S.] 
ANAXA'GORAS (’A va^aySpas), a Greek phi¬ 
losopher, was born at Clazomenae in Ionia about 
the year b. c. 499. His father, Ilegesibulus, left 
him in the possession of considerable property, but 
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as lie intended to devote bis life to higher ends, he 
gave it up to his relatives as something which 
ought not to engage his attention, lie is said to 
have gone to Athens at the age of twenty, during 
the contest of the Greeks with Persia, and to have 
lived and taught in that city for a period of thirty 
years. He became here the intimate friend and 
teacher of the most eminent men of the time, such 
as Euripides and Pericles ; hut while he thus gain¬ 
ed the friendship and admiration of the most 
enlightened Athenians, the majority, uneasy at 
being disturbed in their hereditary superstitions, 
soon found reasons for complaint. The principal 
cause of hostility towards him must, however, l>e 
looked for in the following circumstance. As lie 
was a friend of Pericles, the party which was dis¬ 
satisfied with his administration seized upon the 
^disposition of the people towards the philosopher 
as a favourable opportunity for striking a blow at 
the great statesman. Anaxagoras, therefore, was 
accused of impiety. His trial and its results are 
matters of the greatest uncertainty on account of 
the different statements of the ancients themselves. 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 12, &c.; Plut. Paid. 32, Nidus, 
*23.) It seems probable, however, that Anaxagoras 
was accused twice, once on the ground of impiety, 
nnd a second time on that of partiality to Porsia. 
In the first case it was only owing to the influence 
and eloquence of Pericles that he was not put to 
death; but he was sentenced to pay a fine of five 
talents and to quit Athens. The philosopher now 
went to Lampsacus, and it seems to have been 
during his absence that the second charge of 
prjbt(rp6s was brought against him, in consequence 
of which he was condemned to death. He is said 
to have received the intelligence of his sentence 
with a smile, and to have died at Lampsacus at 
the age of seventy-two. The inhabitants of this 
place honoured Anaxagoras not only during his 
lifetime, but after his death also. (Diog. Laert. ii. 
c. 3; DicL of Ant. 8. v. *A va£ay6pcia.) 

Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, and other writers, 
call Anaxagoras a disciple of Anaximenes; but 
this statement is not only connected with some 
chronological difficulties, but is not quite in accord¬ 
ance with the accounts of other writers. Thus 
ranch, however, is certain, that Anaxagoras struck 
into a new path, nnd was dissatisfied with the 
systems of his predecessors, the Ionic philosophers. 
It is he who laid the foundation of the Attic 
philosophy, and who stated the problem which his 
successors laboured to solve. The Ionic philoso¬ 
phers had endeavoured to explain nature and its 
various phenomena by regarding matter in its 
different forms and modifications ns the cause of all 
things. Anaxagoras, on the other hand, conceived 
the necessity of seeking a higher cause, indepen¬ 
dent of matter, and this cause he considered to be 
vovs, that is, mind, thought, or intelligence. This 
vovs, however, is not the creator of the world, but 
merely that which originally arranged the world 
and gave motion to it; for, according to the axiom 
that out of nothing nothing can come, he supposed 
the existence of matter from all eternity, though, 
before the vovs was exercised upon it, it was in : 
chaotic confusion. In this original chaos then 
was an infinite number of homogeneous pnrti 
(o/xoioficprj) as well as heterogeneous ones. The 
vovs united the former and separated from then 
what was heterogeneous, and out of this proccs: 
arose the things we sec in this world. Thi 
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union and separation, however, were made in such 
a manner, that eacli tiling contains in itself parts 
of other tilings or heterogeneous elements, and is 
what it is, only on account of the preponderance 
of certain homogeneous parts which constitute its 
character. The vovs, which thus regulated and 
formed the material world, is itself also cognoscent, 
and consequently the principle of all cognition: it 
alone can see truth and the essence of things, 
while our senses are imperfect and often lead us 
into error. Anaxagoras explained his dualistic 
system in a work which is now lost, and we know 
it only from such fragments as are quoted from it 
by later writers, as Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, and others. For a 
more detailed account see Ritter, Gesch. d. Ionisch. 
Philos, p. 203, &c.; Brandis, Ilhcin. Mu*. i. p. 117, 
&c., Ilandb. dcr Gcsch. der Philos, i. p. 232, &c.; 
J. T. Ilemscn, Anaxagoras Clazomcnius , sire dc 
Vila cuts atqnc Philosophia, Getting. 1821, 8vo.; 
Brcicr, Dio Philosophic des Anaxagoras von Klazo- 
men'd nach Anstotelcs , Berlin, 1840. The frag¬ 
ments of Anaxagoras have been collected by 
Schaubach: Anaxagorac I'ragmcnla collegia «$■<:., 

Leipzig, 1827, 8vo., and much better by Sohorn, 

Anaxagorac Pragmenla dispos. cl ilfustr ., Bonn, 

1829, 8vo. [L. S.J 

AN AX A'GORAS (’ Ava£ay6pas), of Aegina, a 
sculptor, flourished about B. C. 480, and executed 
the statue of Jupiter in bronze set up at Olympia 
by the states which had united in repelling the in¬ 
vasion of Xerxes. (Paus. v. 23. § 2.) He is sup¬ 
posed to be the same person as the sculptor men¬ 
tioned in an epigram by Anacreon ( Anthol. Grace. 
i. p. 55, No. 6, Jacobs), but not the same as the 
writer on scene- pain ting mentioned by Vitruvius. 
[Agatha Rciius.] [P. S.] 

ANAXANDER (’AvatarS po$), king of Sparta, 
12th of the Agids, son of Eurycratcs, is named by 
Pausanias as commanding against Aristomcncs, 
and to the end of the second Messcnian war, b. c. 
668; but prolwbly on mere conjecture from the 
statement of Tyrtaeus (given by Strabo, viii. p. 
362), that tho grandfathers fought in the first, the 
grandsons in the second. (Paus. iii. 3, 14. § 4, 
iv. 15. § 1, 16. § 5, 22. § 3; Pint. Apophlh. 
Lac.) [A. H. C.] 

ANAXANDRA (’A va^avbpa) and her sister 
Lathria, twin daughters of Thersandcr, Ileraclide 
king of Clconac, are said to have been married to 
the twin-born kings of Sparta, Eurysthenes and 
Proclos; Anaxnndm, it would seem, to Proclcs. 
An altar sacred to them remained in the time of 
Pausanias. (iii. 16. § 5 ) [A. H. C J 

ANAXANDRA, the daughter of the painter 
Nenlccs, was herself a painter about b. c. 228. 
(Didvmus, ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, p. 523, b., 
Sylb.) [P.S.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES (’A^avSpfSrjy). 1. Son 

of Theopompus, the 9th Eurypontid king of Sparta; 
himself never reigned, but by the accession of 
Leotychides became from the seventh generation 
the father of the kings of Sparta of that branch. 
(Sec for his descendants in the interval Clinton’s 
Fasti, ii. p. 204, and Herod, viii. 131.) 

2. King of Sparta, 15th of the Agids, son of 
Leon, reigned from about 560 to 520 b. c. At 
the time when Croesus sent his embassy to form 
alliance with M the mightiest of the Greeks,” i. c. 
about 554, the war with Tegea, which in the late 
reigns went against them, had now been decided 
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in the Spartans’ favour, under Anaxandrides and 
Ariston. Under them, too, was mainly carried 
on the suppression of the tyrannies, and with it 
the establishment of the Spartan hegemony. Hav¬ 
ing a barren wife whom he would not divorce, the 
ephors, we are told, made him take with her a 
second. By her he had Clcomenes; and after this, 
by his first wife Doriens, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. 
(Herod, i. 65-69, v. 39-41; Paus. iii. 3.) Several 
sayings are ascribed to him in Plut. Apophth. Lac. 
(where the old reading is Alexandridas). With 
the reign of Anaxandrides and Ariston commences 
the period of certain dates, the chronology of their 
predecessors being doubtful and the accounts in 
many ways suspicious; the only certain point be¬ 
ing the coincidence of Polydorus and Theopompus 
with the first Messcnian war, which itself cannot 
be fixed with certainty. (See for all this period 
Clinton’s Fasti, i. app. 2 and 6, ii. p. 205, and 
Muller’s Dorians , bk. i. c. 7.) [A. II. C.] 

AN AX A'N DRI DES(’At'a|a^Spl5rjs), of Delphi, 
a Greek writer, probably the same as Alcxandridcs. 
[Alexaxdrides, and Plut. Quacst. Grace, c. 9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES (‘Ara^aySplSrjs), an Athe¬ 
nian comic poet of the middle comedy, was the son 
of Alexander, a native of Cnmeirus in Rhodes. 
He began to exhibit comedies in n. c. 376 (Alarm. 
Par. Ep. 34), and 29 years later he was present, 
and probably exhibited, at the Olympic games 
celebrated by Philip at Dium. Aristotle held him 
in high esteem. (Phct. iii. 10—12; Eth. End. 
vi. 10 ; Nicom. vii. 10.) lie is said to have been 
the first poet who made love intrigues a prominent 
part of comedy. He gained ten prizes, the whole 
number of his comedies being sixty-five. Though 
he is said to have destroyed several of his plays in 
anger at their rejection, wc still have the titles of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides was also a dithyramhic poet, but 
we have no remains of his dithyrambs. (Suidas, 
s.v.; Athen. ix. p. 374; Meinckc ; Bode.) [P. S.] 

ANAXAltCHUS ('Avatfpxos), a philosopher 
of Abdera, of the school of Democritus, flourished 
about 340 b. c. and onwards. (Diog. Laert. ix. 58, 

р. 667, Steph.) He accompanied Alexander into 
Asia, and gained his favour by flattery and wit. 
From the easiness of his temper and his lovo of 
pleasure lie obtained the appellation of evbaipoviKds. 
When Alexander had killed Cleitus, Anaxarchus 
consoled him with the maxim u a king can do no 
wrong.” After the death of Alexander, Anaxar¬ 
chus was thrown by shipwreck into the power of 
Nicocrcon, king of Cyprus, to whom lie had given 
mortal offence, and who had him pounded to death 
in a stone mortar. The philosopher endured his 
sufferings with the utmost fortitude. Cicero (Tusc. 
ii. 21, de Nat. Dcor. iii. 33) is the earliest autho¬ 
rity for this tale. Of the philosophy of Anaxar¬ 
chus we know nothing. Some writers understand 
his title (uSai/ioviKOs as meaning, that he was the 
teacher of a philosophy which made the end of life 
to be tOSaipoAa, and they made him the founder 
of a sect called (v5aiporucoi, of which, however, 
he himself is the onlj r person mentioned. Strabo 
(p. 594) ascribes to Anaxarchus and Callisthencs 
the recension of Homer, which Alexander kept in 
Darius’s perfume-casket, and which is generally 
attributed to Aristotle. (Arrian, Anub. iv. 10; 
Pint. Alex. 52; Plin. vii. 23; Aelian, V. II. ix. 

с. 37 ; Brucker, Hist. Philos, i. p. 1207 ; Da the, 

Prolusio de Anaxarcho, Lips. 1762.) [P. S.] 
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ANAXA'ItETE (’Avafap^rr?), a maiden of the the year 389, Anaxibius was sent out from Sparta 
island of Cyprus, who belonged to the ancient fa- to supersede Dercyllidas in the command at Aby- 
mily of Teucer. She remained unmoved by the dus, and to check the rising fortunes of Athens in 
professions of love and lamentations of Iphis, who the Hellespont. Here he met at first with some 
at last, in despair, hung himself at the door of her successes, till at length Iphieratcs, who had been 
residence. When the unfortunate youth was sent against him by the Athenians, contrived to 
going to be buried, she looked with indifference intercept him on his return from Antandrus, which 
from her window at the funeral procession ; but had promised to revolt to him, and of which he 
Venus punished her by changing her into a stone had gone to take possession. Anaxibius, coining 
statue, which was preserved at Salamis in Cyprus, suddenly on the Athenian ambuscade, and foresee- 
in the temple of Venus Prospiciens. (Ov. Met. xiv. ing the certainty of his own defeat, desired his 
698, &c.) Antoninus Libcralis (39), who relates men to save themselves by flight. His own duty, 
the same story, calls the maiden Arsinoe, and her he said, required him to die there; and, witli a 
lover Arceophon. [L. S.] small body of comrades, he remained on the spot, 

ANA'XIAS or ANAXIS ('Ava^las or'A^ir), fighting till he fell, a c. 388. (Xen. IleU. iv. 8. 
a son of Castor and Elaeira or Hilaeira, and bro- § 32—39.) [E. E.] 

ther of Mnnsinus, with whom he is usually men- ANAXl'CRATES ( , Aj'a£ofpc£r7;s), a Greek 
tioned. The temple of the Dioscuri .at Argos con- writer of uncertain date, one of whose statements 
tained also the statues of these two sons of Castor is compared with one of Cleitodcmus. He wrote 
(Paus. ii. *2*2. § 6), and on the throne of Amyclae a work on Argolis. (Schol. ad Eurij). Med. 19, 
both were represented riding on horseback, (iii. ad Androm. 222.) 

18. § 7.) [L. S.] ANAXIDA , MUS( , Ai;a^5a ( uos),king of Spartn, 

ANAXI'BIA (’Aya^iS.'a). 1. A daughter of | 11th of the Eurypontids, son of Zcuxidamus, con- 

Bias and wife of Pelias, by whom she became the temporary with Anaxandcr, and lived to the con- 
mother of Acastus, Peisidicc, Pelopia, Hippothoe, elusion of the se/xmd Messenian war, n. c. 668. 
and Alcestis. (Apollod. i. 9. § 10.) (Paus. iii. 7. §5.) [A. H. C.] 

2. A daughter of Cratieus, and second wife of ANAXIDA'MUS (*Ai'a£i'5ajtos), an Achaean 

Nestor. (Apollod. i. 9. § 9.) ambassador, sent to Rome in B. c. 164, and again 

3. A daughter of Plcisthenes, and sister of Aga- in b.c. 155. (Polyb. xxxi. 6, 8, xxxiii. 2.) 

memnon, married Stropliius and became the mo- ANA'XILAS or ANAXILA'US (*Ai'a£iAuy, 
thcr of Pyladcs. (Paus. i. 29. § 4; Schol. ad Eurip. ’Ai/o^Aaos), an Athenian comic poet of the middle 
Orest. 764, 1235.) Hyginus (Fab. 117) calls the comedy, contemporary with Plato and Demos- 
wife of Strophius Astyochea. Eustathius (ad 11. thenes, the former of whom he attacked in one of 
ii. 296) confounds Agamemnon's sister with the his plays. (Diog. Laert. iii. 28.) We have a few 
daughter of Cratieus, saying that the second wife fragments and the titles of nineteen of his comedies, 
of Nestor was a sister of Agamemnon. There is eight of which arc on mythological subjects. (Pol- 
another Anaxibia in Plat- dc Flum. 4. [L. S.] lux, ii. 29, 34 ; x. 190; Athen. pp. 95, 171, 374, 

ANAXPBIUS CA^taoy), was the Spartan 416,655; Mcineke; Bode.) [P. S.J 

admiral stationed at Byzantium, to whom the Cy- ANAXILA'US (’Ava^Aaos), n Greek historian, 
rcan Greeks, on their arrival at Trapexus on the of uncertain date. (Dionys. Ant. Horn. i. 1; Diog. 
Euxine, sent Cheirisophus, one of their generals, Laert. i. 107.) 

at his own proposal, to obtain a sufficient number ANAXILA'US (’A»'a{fAaos), of Byzantium, 
of ships to transport them to Europe, (b. c. 400. one of the parties who surrendered Byzantium to 
Xen. A nab. v. 1. § 4.) When however Cheiriso- the Athenians in b.c. 408. He was afterwards 
phus met them again at Sinope, he brought back brought to trial at Sparta for this surrender, but 
nothing from Anaxibius but civil words and a pro- was acquitted, inasmuch as the inhabitants were 
mise of employment and pay ns soon as they came almost starring at the time. (Xen. IleU. i. 3. § 19; 
out of the Euxine. (Anab. vi. 1. § 16.) On their Plut. Ale. pp. 208, d., 209, a.; comp. Died. xiii. 
arrival at Chrysopolis, on the Asiatic shore of the 67, and Wcsseling's note; Polyaen. i. 47. § 2.) 
Bosporus, Anaxibius, being bribed by Phamabazus ANAXILA'US (’A va^lKaos) or ANA'XILAS 
witli great promises to withdraw them from his ('Avo^fAas), tyrant of Rhegium, was the son of 
Batrapy, again engaged to furnish them with pay, Cretines, and of Messenian origin. lie was mas- 
and brought them over to Byzantium. Here he ter of Rhegium in b. c. 494, when the Samians 
attempted to get rid of them, and to send them and other Ionian fugitives seized upon Zancle. 
forward on their march without fulfilling his agree- Shortly afterwards he drove them out of this town, 
ment. A tumult ensued, in which Anaxibius was peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and changed its 
compelled to fly for refuge to the Acropolis, and name into Messene. (Herod, vi. 22, 23; Thuc. \i. 
which was quelled only by the remonstrances of 4 ; comp. Aristot. Pol. v. 10. § 4.) In 480 he ol>- 
Xcnophon. (Anab. vii. 1. § 1-32.) Soon after tained the assistance of the Carthaginians for his 
this the Greeks left the town under the command father-in-law, Terillus of Himera, against Theron. 
of the adventurer Coeratades, and Anaxibius forth- (Herod, vii. 165.) The daughter of Anaxilaus 
with issued a proclamation, subsequently acted on was married to iJiero. (Schol. ad Find. Pylh. i. 
by Aristarchus the Hannost, that all Cyrean sol- 112.) Anaxilaus died in 476, leaving Micythus 
diers found in Byzantium should be sold for slaves, guardian of his children, who obtained possession 
(Anab. vii. 1. § 36, 2. § 6.) Being however soon of their inheritance in 467, but was soon after- 
after superseded in the command, and finding him- wards deprived of the sovereignty by the people, 
self neglected by Phamabazus, he attempted to re- (Diod. xi. 48, 66, 76.) The chronology of Anaxi- 
venge himself by persuading Xenophon to lead the laus has been discussed by Bentley (Dixs. on Phor 
army to invade the country of the satrap; but the laris, p. 105, &c., ed. of 1777), who has shewn 
enterprise was stopped by the prohibition and that the Anaxilaus of Pausanias (iv. 23. § 3) is the 
threats of Aristarchus. (Aiiub. vii. 2. § 5-14.) In same as the one mentioned above. 



ANAXIMANDER. 

ANAXILA'US (’A vaZi\aos) 9 a physician and 
Pythagorean philosopher, was bom at Larissa, but 
at which city of that name is not certain. He was 
banished by the Emperor Augustus from Rome 
and Italy, b. c. 28, on account of his being ac¬ 
cused of being a magician (Euseb. Ckron. ad 
Olymp. clxxxviii.), which charge, it appears, ori¬ 
ginated in his possessing superior skill in natural 
philosophy, and thus performing by natural means 
certain wonderful things, which by the ignorant 
and credulous were ascribed to magic. These 
tricks are mentioned by St. Irenaeus (i. 13. § 1, 
p. GO, cd. Paris, 1710) and St. Epiphanius (Adv. 
II acres. lib. i. tom. iii. Ilaer. 14, vol. i. p. 232. ed. 
Colon. 1G82), and several specimens are given by 
Pliny (77. N. xix. 4, xxv. 05, xxviii. 40, xxxii. 52, 
xxxv. 50), which, however, need not be here men¬ 
tioned, as some are quite incredible, and the others 
may be easily explained. (Cagnati, Variae Observat. 

iii. *10, p. 213, &c., cd. Rom. 1587.) [W. A. G.] 

ANAXI'LIDKS fAj/a$iX»i|f), a Greek writer, 
of uncertain date, the author of a work upon philo¬ 
sophers. (Diog Laert. iii. 2; Hieron. c. Jovm. 1.) 

ANAXIMANDER (’A ua^ipaubpos) of Mile¬ 
tus, the son of Praxiades, born b. c. 610 (Apollod. 
ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 1, 2), was one of the earliest 
philosophers of the Ionian school, and is commonly 
said to have been instructed by his friend and 
countryman Thales, its first founder. (Cic. Acad. 
ii. 37 ; Simplic. in Aristot. Phys. lib. i. foL 6, a, 
Cd. Aid.) 

lie was the first author of a philosophical 
treatise in Greek prose, unless Phcrccydcs of Syros 
be an exception. (Thcmist. Orat. xxvi.) His 
work consisted, according to Diogenes, of summary 
statements of his opinions (ictiro'njTai KC<pa\auobi) 
t r\v €K$tmv), and was accidentally found by 
Apollodorus. Suidas gives the titles of several 
treatises supposed to have been written by him ; 
but they are evidently either invented, or derived 
from a misunderstanding of the expressions of 
earlier writers. 

The early Ionian philosophy did not advance 
beyond the contemplation of the sensible world. 
Ilut it was not in any proper sense experimental; 
nor did it retain under the successors of Thales 
the mathematical character which seems to have 
belonged to him individually, and which so re¬ 
markably distinguished the contemporary Italian 
or Pythagorean school. (Comp. Cousin, Hist, dc la 
Phil. Lee. vii.) The physiology of Anaximander 
consisted chiefly of speculations concerning the 
generation of the existing universe. He first used 
the word apx 7 ) to denote the origin of things, or 
rather the material out of which they were formed: 
he held that this apx 1 ) was the infinite (to a? reipov), 
everlasting, and divine (Arist. Phys. iii. 4), though 
not attributing to it a spiritual or intelligent nature; 
and that it was the substance into which all things 
were resolved on their dissolution. (Simplic. 1. c.) 

We have several more particular accounts of his 
opinions on this point, but they differ materially 
from each other. 

According to some, the Himpor was a single 
determinate substance, having a middle nature 
between water and air; so that Anaximander’s 
theory would hold a middle place between those of 
Thales and Anaximenes, who deduced everything 
from the two latter elements respectively ; and the 
three systems would exhibit a gradual progress 
from the contemplation of the sensible towards 
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that of the intelligible (compare the doctrine of 
Anaximenes concerning air, Plut. de Plac. Phil . 
i. 3), the last step of which was afterwards to be 
taken by Anaxagoras in the introduction of vovs. 
But this opinion cannot be distinctly traced in any 
author earlier than Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(ap. Simp) l Phys. fol. 32, .a.), though Aristotle 
seems to allude to it (de Cud. iii. 5). Other ac¬ 
counts represent Anaximander as leaving the nature 
of the dnetpov indeterminate. (Diog. Laert. 1. c.; 
Simplic. Phys. fol. G, a ; Plut. Plac. Ph. i. 3.) 
But Aristotle in another place (Mclaph. xi. 2), and 
Theophrastus (ap. Simpl. Phys. fol. 6, b, 33, a), 
who speaks very definitely and seems to refer to 
Anaximander's own words, describe him as resem¬ 
bling Anaxagoras in making the aTrapov consist of 
a mixture of simple unchangeable elements (the 
opoiopepij of Anaxagoras). Out of this material 
all things were organized, not by any change in 
its nature, but by the concurrence of homogeneous 
particles already existing in it; a process which, 
according to Anaxagoras, was effected by the 
agency of intelligence (yoOs), whilst Anaximander 
referred it to the conflict between heat and cold, 
nnd to the affinities of the particles. (Plut. ap 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 8.) Thus the doctrines of 
both philosophers would resemble the atomic 
theory, and so be opposed to the opinions ot 
Thales, Anaximenes, and Diogenes of Apollonia, 
who derived all substances from a single but 
changeable principle. And as the elemental water 
of Thales corresponded to the ocean, from which 
Homer makes all things to have sprung, so tlm 
&n€ipov of Anaximander, including all in a con¬ 
fused unorganized state, would be the philosophical 
expression of the Chaos of Hesiod. (Ritter, art. 
Anaximander, in Ersch and Gruber's Encycl.) 

In developing the consequences of his funda¬ 
mental hypothesis, whatever that may really have 
been, Anaximander did not escape the extrava¬ 
gances into which a merely speculative system of 
physics is sure to fall. He held, that the earth 
was of a cylindrical form, suspended in the middle 
of the universe, and surrounded by water, air, and 
fire, like the coats of an onion ; but that the ex¬ 
terior stratum of fire was broken up and collected 
into masses; whence the sun, moon, nnd stars ; 
which, moreover, were carried round by the three 
spheres iu which they were respectively fixed. 
(Euseb. l.c.; Plut de Plac. ii. 15, 16 ; Arist. dc 
Coel. ii. 13.) 

According to Diogenes, he thought that the 
moon borrowed its light from the sun, and that 
the latter body consisted of pure fire and was not 
less than the earth ; but the statements of Plutarch 
(de Plac. ii. 20, 25) and Stobacus (Eel. i. 26, 27) 
are more worthy of credit; namely, that he made 
the moon 19 and the sun 28 times as large as the 
earth, and thought that the light of the sun issued 
through an orifice as large as the earth ; that the 
moon possessed an intrinsic splendour, and that its 
phases were caused by a motion of rotation. 

For his theory of the original production of ani¬ 
mals, including man, in water, and their gradual 
progress to the condition of land animals, see 
Plut. de Plac. v. 19; Euseb. 1. c.; Plut. Sympos. 
viiL 8 ; Orig. Phil. c. 6 ; and compare Diod. i. 7. 
He held a plurality of worlds, and of gods ; but in 
what sense is not clear. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 10 j 
Plut. dc Plac. i. 7.) 

The use of the Gnomon was first introduced 
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into Greece by Anaximander or his contemporaries. 
(Favorin. ap. Diog. 1. c.; Plin. ii. 8 ; Herod, ii. 
109.) The assertion of Diogenes that he invented 
this instrument, and also geographical maps, can¬ 
not be taken to prove more than the extent of his 
reputation. On the subject of the Gnomon, see 
Salmas. Plin. Excrcit. p. 445, b, g, ed. Utrecht, 
1689, and Schaubach, Gesch. d. Griech. Astronomic^ 
p. 119, &c. It probably consisted of a style on a 
horizontal plane, and its first use would be to de¬ 
termine the time of noon and the position of the 
meridian by its shortest shadow during the day; 
the time of the solstices, by its shortest and longest 
meridian shadows ; and of the equinoxes, by the 
rectilinear motion of the extremity of its shadow : 
to the latter two purposes Anaximander is said to 
have applied it; but since there is little evidence 
that the ecliptic and equinoctial circles were known 
in Greece at this period, it must be doubted 
whether the equinox was determined otherwise 
than by a rough observation of the equality of day 
and night. (Schaubach, p. 140, &c.) Anaxi¬ 
mander flourished in the time of Polycrates of 
Samos, and died soon after the completion of his 
64th year, in 01. lviii. 2 (b. c. 547), according to 
Apollodorus. {ap. Diog. l.c.) But since Polycratcs 
began to reign b. c. 532, there must be some mis¬ 
take in the time of Anaximander's death, unless 
the elder Polycrates (mentioned by Suidas, s. v. 
''I €ukos) 1>o meant. (Clinton, Fast, /fell.) (For 
the ancient sources of information see Prcllcr, 
Hist. PItUosoph . Graeco-Romanae cx /outturn locis 
contcxta.) [W. F. D.J 

ANAXl'MENES (*Awho is usually 
placed third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
was born at Miletus, like Thales and Anaximander, 
with both of whom he had personal intercourse: 
for besides tho common tradition which makes him 
a disciple of the latter, Diogenes Laertius quotes at 
length two letters said to have been written to 
Pythagoras by Anaximenes; in one of which he 
gives an account of tho death of Thales, speaking 
of him with reverence, as the first of philosophers, 
and as having been his own teacher. In the other, 
lie congratulates Pythagoras on his removal to 
Crotona from Samos, while he was himself at the 
mercy of the tyrants of Miletus, and was looking 
forward with fear to the approaching war with the 
Persians, in which he foresaw that the Ionians 
must bo subdued. (Diog. Lacrt. ii. 3, &e.) 

There is no safe testimony as to the exact pe¬ 
riods of the birth and death of Anaximenes: but 
since there is sufficient evidence that he was the 
teacher of Anaxagoras, b. c. 480, and he was in re¬ 
pute in B. c. 544, he must have lived to a great .age. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 645 ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 11 ; 
Origen, vol. iv. p. 238.) The question is discussed 
by Clinton in the Philological Museum. (Vol. l 
p. 86, &c.) 

Like the other early Greek philosophers, he 
employed himself in speculating upon the origin, 
and accounting for the phenomena, of the universe: 
and as Thales held water to be the material cause 
out of which the world was made, so Anaximenes 
considered air to be the first cause of all things, the 
primary form, as it were, of matter, into which the 
other elements of the univer^ were resolvable. 
(Aristot. Metaph. i. 3.) For both philosophers 
seem to have thought it possible to simplify phy¬ 
sical science by tracing all material things up to a 
single element: while Anaximander, on the con- 
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trary, regarded the substance out of which the 
universe was fonned as a mixture of all elements 
and qualities. The process by which, according to 
Anaximenes, finite things were formed from the 
infinite air, was that of compression and rarefaction 
produced by motion which had existed from all 
eternity : thus the earth was created out of air 
made dense, and from the earth the sun and the 
other heavenly bodies. (Plot. ap. Euseb. Praep, 
Evwig. i. 8.) According to the same theoiy, heat 
and cold were produced by different degrees of 
density of the primal clement : the clouds were 
fonned by the thickening of the air; and the earth 
was kept in its place by the support of the air be¬ 
neath it and by the flatness of its shape. (Plat, dc 
Pr. Frig. 7, de Plac. Ph. iii. 4 ; Aristot. Metaph. 
ii. 13.) 

Hence it appears that Anaximenes, like his pre¬ 
decessors, held the eternity of matter : nor indeed 
docs he seem to have believed in the existence of 
anything immaterial; for even the human soul, 
according to his theory, is, like the body, formed 
of air (Plut. de Plac. Ph. i. 3); and he saw no 
necessity for supposing an Agent in the work of 
creation, since ho held that motion was a natural 
and necessary law of the universe. It is therefore 
not unreasonable in Plutarch to blame him, as well 
as Anaximander, for assigning only the material, 
and no efficient, cause of the world in his philoso¬ 
phical system. (Plut. Lc.) [C. E. P.] 

ANAXl'MENES (’A va^tpirris) of L.uirsACi/s, 
son of Aristocles, and pupil of Zoilus and Diogcne* 
the Cynic. He was a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, whom he is said to have instructed, and 
whom lie accompanied on his Asiatic expedition. 
(Suidas, f. r.; Eudoc. p. 51; comp. Diog. Lacrt, v. 
10; I)iod. xv. 76.) A pretty anecdote is related 
by Pausanias (vi. 18. $ 2) and Suidas, about tho 
manner in which he saved his native town from 
the wrath of Alexander for having espoused the 
cause of the Persians. Ilis grateful fellow-citizens 
rewarded him with a statue at Olympia. Anaxi¬ 
menes wrote three historical works : 1. A history 
of Philip of Macedonia, which consisted at least of 
eight books. (Harpocrat s. v. Ka§vA7j, 'AKdrrTjaos; 
Eustratius. ad Aristot. Eth. iii. 8.) 2. A history of 
Alexander the Great. (Diog. Laert. ii. 3; Harpo¬ 
crat. s. v. * A\Kifxaxos , who quotes the 2nd book of 
it.) 3. A history of Greece, which Pausanias 
(vi. 18. $2) calls rd eV "EAArjcr iu dpxaia , which, 
however, is more commonly called irpcorai laroptai 
or vpdnj laropia. (Athen. vi. p. 231; Diod. xv. 
89.) It comprised in twelve books tho history of 
Greece from tho earliest mythical ages down to the 
battle of Mantineia and the death of Epaminondas. 
He was a very skilful rhetorician, and wrote a 
work calumniating tho three great cities of Greece, 
Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, which he published 
under the name of Theopompus, his personal ene¬ 
my, and in which he imitated the style of the lat¬ 
ter so perfectly, that every one thought it to be 
really his work. This production Anaximenes sent 
to those cities, and thus created exasperation against 
his enemy in all Greece. (Paus. vi. 8. § 3; Suid. 
l.c.) The histories of Anaximenes, of which only 
very few fragments are now extant, are censured 
by Plutarch( Pracc. Pol. 6) for the numerous pro¬ 
lix and rhetorical speeches he introduced in them. 
(Comp. Dionys. Hal. De Isaco , 19; De adm. vi 
die. DemostJi. 8.) The fact that we possess so little 
of his histories, shews that the ancients did not 
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think highly of them, and that they were more of 
a rhetorical than an historical character. He en¬ 
joyed some reputation as a teacher of rhetoric and 
«is an orator, both in the assembly of the people 
and in the courts of justice (Dionys. HaL Lc.; 
Paus. L c.), and also wrote speeches for others, 
such as the one which Euthias delivered against 
Phryne. (Athen. xiii. p. 591; comp. Harpocr. s.v. 
JLuOias .) 

There have been critics, such as Casaubon (ad 
Dioy. Laert. ii. 3), who thought that the rhetori¬ 
cian and the historian Anaximenes were two dis¬ 
tinct persons; but their identity has been proved 
by very satisfactory arguments. What renders 
him a person of the highest importance in the his¬ 
tory of Greek literature, is the following fact, 
which has been firmly established by the critical 
investigations of our own age. He is the only 
rhetorician previous to the time of Aristotle whose 
scientific treatise on rhetoric is now extant. This 
is the so-called '?rrropiKi\ irpds ’AA Qavtipov, which 
is usually printed among the works of Aristotle, to 
whom, however, it cannot belong, as all critics 
agree. The opinion that it is a work of Anaxi¬ 
menes was first expressed by P. Victorius in his 
preface to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and has been firmly 
established as a fact by Spcngel in his 

“Sive Artiura Scriptorcs ftb initiis usque 
ftd editos Aristotclis de rhctorica libros,” Stuttgard, 
1823, p. 182. &c. (Comp. Quintil. iii. 4. § 9 with 
the notes of Gesncr and Spalding.) This Rhetoric 
is preceded by a. letter which is manifestly of later 
origin, and was probably intended as an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 
The work itself is much interpolated, but it is 
at any rate clear that Anaximenes extended his 
subject beyond the limits adopted by his predeces¬ 
sors, with whose works he was well acquainted, 
lie divides eloquence into forensic and deliberative, 
but also suggests that a third kind, the epideictic, 
should bo separated from them. As regards the 
plan and construction of the work, it is evident 
that its author was not a philosopher: the whole 
is a series of practical suggestions how this or that 
subject should be treated under various circum¬ 
stances, as far as argumentation, expression, and 
the arrangement of the parts of a speech are con¬ 
cerned. (Vossius, de Ilistor. Grace, p. 92, &c., cd. 
We8termann; Ruhnken, IJist. Grit. Orat. Grace. 
p. 86 ; Westermann, Gesch. der Griech. Iieredtsam- 
kcit,§69.) [L.S.] 

ANAXTPPUS (’Avd£nT7roy), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, was contemporary with 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, and nourish¬ 
ed about B. c. 303. (Suidas, s. v.) Wc have the 
titles of four of his plays, and perhaps of one more. 
(Meineke, i. pp. 469-70.) [P. S.] 

AN AX IS (‘'Avetis), a Boeotian, wrote a history 
of Greece, which was carried down to b. c. 360, 
the year before the accession of Philip to the king¬ 
dom of Macedonia. (Diod. xv. 95.) 

ANAXO (*Ai/a£c6). 1. [Alcmexe.] 2. A wo¬ 
man of Troezen, whom Theseus was said to have 
worried off. After slaying her sons, he violated her 
laughters. (Plut. Ties. 29.) [L. S.] 

ANCAEUS (*A 7 fccuor). 1. A son of the Ar¬ 
cadian Lycurgus and Creophile or Eurynomc, and 
’cither of Agapcnor. (Apollod. i. 8. § 2, iii. 9. 
§ 2, 10. § 8 ; Hygin. Fab. 173 ; Horn. II. ii. 609.) 
He was one of the Argonauts and partook in the 
L'alydonian hunt, in which he was killed by the 


boar. (Apollod. i. 9. §§ 16 and 23; comp. Paus. 
viii. 5. § 2, 45. § 2 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 894 ; Ow 
Met. viii. 400.) 

2. A son of Poseidon and Astypalaca or Alta, 
king of the Leleges in Samos, and husband of 
Sarnia, the daughter of the river-god Maeander, by 
whom he became the father of Perilaus, Enodos, 
Samos, Alitherses, and Parthenope. (Paus. vii. 4. 

§ 2; Callira. Hymn, in Del. 50.) This hero seems 
to have been confounded by some mythographers 
with Ancaeus, the son of Lycurgus; for, according 
to Hyginus (Fab. 14), Ancaeus, the son of Posei¬ 
don, was one of the Argonauts, but not the other ; 
and Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 867, &c.) relates, that 
after the death of Tiphys, Ancaeus, the son of 
Poseidon, became the helmsman of the ship Argo, 
which is just what Apollodorus relates of An¬ 
caeus, the son of Lycurgus. Lycophron (449), 
moreover, in speaking of the death of the son of 
Lycurgus by the Calydonian boar, mentions a pro¬ 
verb, which, according to the Scholiast on Apol¬ 
lonius (i. 185), originated with Ancaeus, the son of 
Poseidon. The story of the proverb runs thus- 
Ancaeus was fond of agricultural occupations, and 
planted many vines. A seer said to him that lie 
would not live to taste the wine of his vineyard. 
When Ancaeus afterwards was on the point of 
putting a cup of wine, the growth of his own vine¬ 
yard, to his mouth, he scorned the seer, who, how¬ 
ever, answered, iroAAd ptra^i> kv\ik6s re ual 
X*<A iuv &Kp(av, u There is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip.” At the same instant a 
tumult arose, and Ancaeus was informed that a 
wild boar was near. Ho put down his cup, went 
out against the animal, and was killed by it. 
Hence this Greek phrase was used as a proverb, 
to indicate any unforeseen occurrence by which a 
man's plans might be thwarted. (See Thirlwall 
in Philolog. Museum , vol. i. p. 106, &c.) A third 
Ancaeus occurs in //. xxiii. 635. [L. S.] 

Q. ANCHA'RIUS. 1. A senator, and of 
praetorian rank, was killed by Marius on the re¬ 
turn of the latter from Africa to Rome in B. c. 87 
(Appinn, B. C. i. 73.) 

2. Tribune of the plebs in the consulship of 
Caesar and Bibulus, b. c. 59. He took an active 
part in opposing the agrarian law of Caesar, and in 
consequence of his services to the aristocraticftl 
party obtained the proctorship in b. c. 56. He 
succeeded L. Pi so in the province of Macedonia in 
the following year. (Cic. pro Scst. 53, in Pisan. 
36 ; Schol. Bob. pro Sest. p. 304, in Vatin, p. 317, 
ed. Orclli.) One of Cicero's letters is written to 
him (ad Fam. xiii. 40). 

ANCHA'RIUS PRISCUS. [Priscus.] 
ANCHE'SMIUS (' Ay x^pios), a surname of 
Zeus derived from the hill Anchesmus in Attica, 
on which, ns on several Attic hills, there was a 
statue of the god. (Pau3. i. 32. § 2.) [L. S.J 

ANCIil'ALE (’A7xidA7j), a daughter of Jn- 
petus and mother of Cydnus, who was believed to 
have founded the town of Anchiale in Cilicia. 
(Steph. Byz. s. t>.) Another personage of this 
name occurs in Apollon. Rhod. i. 1130. [L. S.] 

ANCHl'ALUS (’A 7 xtoAos). Three mythical 
personages of this name occur in Horn. Od. i. 180, 
viii. 112; 11. v. 60. [L. S.] 

ANCIirALUSrMICIIAEL CAy X l*><os), pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople from 1167 to 1185 A. n., 
was a warm opponent of the union of the Greek 
and Roman churches, and an eminent Aristotelian 
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philosopher. Ilis extant works are, 1. Five synodal 
decrees, published in Greek and Latin in the Jus 
Or. Rom . (iii. p. 227), and 2. A dialogue with the 
emperor Manuel Comnenas concerning the claims 
of the Roman pontiff. Of the latter work only 
some extracts have been published, by Leo Alla- 
tius. ( De Eccles. Occident, ah fie Orient, perpet. 

Con sens.) [P. S.J 

ANCHI'NOE. [Achiroe.] 

ANCHIMO'LIUS (’Ayxipfaios), the son of 
Aster, was at the head of the first expedition sent 
by the Spartans to drive the Pcisistratidae out of 
Athens; but he was defeated and killed, about 
». c. 511, and was buried at Alopecae in Attica. 

(Herod, v. 63.) 

ANCiirsES (* Ayxfoy *)* a 8011 Capys nn d 

Themis, the daughter of Ilus. His descent is 
traced by Aeneas, his son (Horn. It. xx. 208,&c.), 
from Zeus himself. (Comp. Apollod. iii. 1 2. § 2; 
Tzetz. cul Lycaph. 1232.) llyginus (Fab. 94)makes 
him a son of Assaracus and grandson of Capys. 
Anchises was related to the royal house of Troy 
and king of Dardnnus on mount Ida. In beauty 
he equalled the immortal gods, and was beloved by 
Aphrodite, by whom he became the father of 
Aeneas. (Horn. II. ii. 820 ; lies. Thco-j. 1008 ; 
Apollod. Ilygin. II. cc.) According to the Homeric 
hymn on Aphrodite (45, &c.), the goddess had 
visited him in the disguise of a daughter of the 
Phrygian king Otreus. On parting from him, 
she made herself known, and announced to him 
that he would be the father of a son, Aeneas, but 
she commanded him to give out that the child was 
a son of a nymph, and added the threat that Zeus 
would destroy him with a flash of lightning if he 
should ever betray the real mother. When, there¬ 
fore, on one occasion Anchises lost controul over 
Ilia tongue and boasted of his intercourse with the 
goddess, he was struck by a flash of lightning, 
which according to some traditions killed, but ac¬ 
cording to others only blinded or lamed him. 
(Hygin. /. o.; Serv. ad Jen. ii. 648.) Virgil in 
his Aencid makes Anchises survive the capture of 
Troy, and Aeneas carries his father on his shoul¬ 
ders from the burning city, that he might be 
assisted by his wise counsel during the voyage, for 
Virgil, after the example of Ennius, attributes pro¬ 
phetic powers to Anchises. (Jen. ii. 687, with 
Scrv. note.) According to Virgil, Anchises died 
soon after the first arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and 
was buried on mount Eryx. (Jen. iii. 710, v. 
759, &c.) This tradition seems to have been 
firmly believed in Sicily, and not to have been 
merely an invention of the poet, for Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (i. 53) states, that Anchises had a 
sanctuary at Egesta, and the funeral games cele¬ 
brated in Sicily in honour of Anchises seem to 
have continued down to a late period. (Ov. Fast. 
iii. 543.) According to other traditions Anchises 
died and was buried in Italy. (Dionys. i. 64 ; 
Strab. v. p. 229 ; Aurcl. Viet. De Oriy. Gent. Rom. 
10, &c.) A tradition preserved in Pausanias (viii. 
12. § 5) states, that Anchises died in Arcadia, and 
was buried there by his son at the foot of a hill, 
which received from him the name of Anchisia. 
There were, however, some other places besides 
which boasted of possessing the tomb of Anchises; 
for some said, that he was buried on mount Ida, in 
accordance with tiie tradition that lie was killed 
there by Zeus (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 894), and 
others, that he was interred in a place on the 
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gulf of Thermus near the Hellespont. (Conon, 46.) 
According to Apollodorus (iii. 12. § 2), Anchises 
had by Aphrodite a second son, Lyrus or Lyrnus, 
and Homer (//. xiii. 429) calls Hippodameia the 
eldest of the daughters of Anchises, but does not 
mention her mother's name. An Anchises of 
Sicyon occurs in IL xxiii. 296. [L. S.J 

ANCHISI'ADES (* Ay xaridbys)* a patronymic 
from Anchises, used to designate his son Aeneas 
(Horn. IL xvii. 754; Virg. Jen. vi. 348), and 
Echcpolus, the son of Anchises of Sicyon. (Horn. 
IL xxiii. 296.) [L. S.J 

ANCHUTtUS ('Ayxovpos), a son of the Phry¬ 
gian king Midas, in whose reign the eartli opened 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Celacnac in 
Phrj'gia. Midas consulted the oracle in what 
manner the opening might be closed, and he was 
commanded to throw into it the most precious thing 
he possessed. IIe accordingly threw into it a great 
quantity of gold and silver, but when the chasm 
still did not close, his son Anchurus, thinking that 
life was the most precious of all things, mounted 
his horse and leapt into the chasm, which closed 
immediately. (Plut Parall. 5.) [L. S.J 

ANCUS MA'RCIUS, the fourth king of Rome, 
is said to have reigned twenty-three or twenty- 
four years, from about B. c. 638 to 614. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition he was the son of Numa’s daughter, 
and sought to trc«id in the footsteps of his grand¬ 
father bv reestablishing the religious ceremonies 
which had fallen into neglect. But a war with 
the Latins called him from the pursuits of peace, 
lie conquered the Latins, took many Latin towns, 
transported the inhabitants to Rome, and gave 
them the Aventine to dwell on. These conquered 
Latins, according to Niebuhr’s views, formed the 
original Plcbs. (Did. of Jnt. s.v. Pldts.) It is 
related further of Ancus, that he founded a colony 
at Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber; built a fortress 
on the Janiculum as a protection against Etruria, 
and united it with the city by a bridge across the 
Tiber; dug the ditch of the Quirites, as it wnf 
called, which was a defence for the open ground 
between the Caclian and the Palatine; and built a 
prison to restrain offenders, who were increasing 

(Liv. i. 32, 33; Dionys. iii. 36—45; Cic. deRep 
ii. 18 ; Plut Num. 21 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, i 
p. 352, &c.; Arnold, Ilist. of Rome , i. p. 19.) 
ANDO'BALES. [Indibilis.] 

ANDO'CIDES (’AvSo/riSTjy), one of the tci 
Attic orators, whose works were contained in tin 
Alexandrine Canon, was the son of Leogoras, an< 
was bom at Athens in b. c. 467. He belonged t« 
the ancient eupatrid family of the Ceryces, win 
traced their pedigree up to Odysseus and the go< 
Hermes. (Plut. Vit. X. Oral. p. 834, b., Alcib. 21 
comp. Andoc. de Redit. § 26 ; de Myster. § 141. 
Being a noble, he of course joined the oligarchico 
party at Athens, and through their influence oh 
tained, in b. c. 436, together with Claucon, th 
command of a fleet of twenty sail, which was t 
protect the Corcyracans against the Corinthian! 
(Time. i. 51 ; Plut. Vit, X. Orat. L c.) After thi 
he seems to have been employed on various occr 
sions as ambassador to Thessaly, Macedonia, Me 
lossia, Thesprotia, Italy, and Sicily (Andoc. c. A< 
db. § 41); and, although he was frequently a 
tacked for his political opinions (c. Alcib. § 8), h 
yet maintained his ground, until in b. c. 415, whe 
he became involved in the charge brought again? 
Alcibindes for having profaned the mysteries an 
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mutilated the Ilermae. It appeared the more 
likely that Andocides was an accomplice in the 
latter of these crimes, which was believed to be a 
preliminary step towards overthrowing the demo- 
cratical constitution, since the Hermes standing 
close to his house in the phyle Acgeis was among 
the very few which had not been injured. (Plut. 
It. cc. ,* Ncpos, Alcib. 3; Sluiter, Lee. Andoc. c. 3.) 
Andocides was accordingly seized and thrown into 
prison, but after some time recovered his liberty 
by a promise that he would reveal the names of 
the real perpetrators of the crime; and on the sug¬ 
gestion of one Charmidcs or Timaeus (de Myst. 
§ 48; Plut Alcib. 1. c.), he mentioned four, all of 
whom were put to death. He is said to have also 
denounced his own father, but to have rescued 
him again in the hour of danger. But as Ando¬ 
cides was unable to clear himself from the charge, 
ho was deprived of his rights as a citizen, and left 
Athens. (De lied. § *25.) He now travelled about 
in various parts of Greece, and was chiefly engaged 
in commercial enterprises and in forming con¬ 
nexions with powerful and illustrious persons. (De 
My fit. § 137; Lys. c. Andoc. § 6.) The means he 
employed to gain the friendship of powerful men 
were sometimes of the most disreputable kind ; 
among which a service lie rendered to a prince in 
Cyprus is particularly mentioned. (Comp. Plut. l.c.; 
Phot. DiU. p. 488, ed. Bekkcr; Tzetz. Chit. vi. 
373, &c.) In b. c. 411, Andocides returned to 
Athens on the establishment of the oligarchical 
government of the Four Hundred, hoping that a 
certain service lie hod rendered the Athenian ships 
at Samos would secure him a welcome reception. 
(De lied. §§ 11, 12.) But no sooner were the 
oligarchs informed of the return of Andocides, than 
their leader Pcisandcr had him seized, and accused 
him of having supported the party opposed to them 
at Samos. During his trial, Andocides, who per¬ 
ceived the exasperation prevailing against him, 
leaped to the altar which stood in the court, and 
there assumed the attitude of a suppliant This 
saved his life, but he was imprisoned. Soon after¬ 
wards, however, he was set free, or escaped from 
prison. (De Red. § 15; Plut. I c.; Lysias, c. An¬ 
doc. § 29.) 

Andocides now went to Cyprus, where for a 
time he enjoyed the friendship of Evagoras; but, 
by some circumstance or other, he exasperated his 
friend, and was consigned to prison. Here again 
he escaped, and after the victory of the democra- 
tical party at Athens and the abolition of the Four 
Hundred, he ventured once more to return to 
Athens; but as he was still suffering under the 
sentence of civil disfranchisement, he endeavoured 
jy means of bribes to persuade the prytanes to 
illow him to attend the assembly of the people. 
L’he latter, however, expelled him from the city. 
Lys. c. Awloo. § 29.) It was on this occasion, 
i. c. 411, timt Andocides delivered the speech still 
extant “on his Return” (zrcpl rijs iaorov Ka668ov), 
n which he petitioned for permission to reside at 
Uhens, but in vain. In this his third exile, An- 
ocides went to reside in Elis (Plut. ViL X. Orat. 
•. 835, a.; Phot. l.c.)> and during the time of his 
bsence from his native city, his house there was 
ccupied by Cleophon, a manufacturer of lyres, 
/ho had placed himself at the head of the demo- 
raticai party. (De Myst. § 146.) 

Andocides remained in exile till the year B. c. 
03, after the overthrow of the tyranny of the 
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Thirty by Thrasybulus, when the general amnesty 
then proclaimed made him hope that its benefit 
would be extended to him also. lie himself says 
(de Myst. § 132), that he returned to Athens from 
Cyprus, from which we may infer, that although 
he was settled in Elis, he had gone from thence to 
Cyprus for commercial or other purposes; for it 
appears that he had become reconciled to the 
princes of that island, as he had great influence 
and considerable landed property there. (De Red. 
§ 20, De Myst. § 4.) In consequence of the ge¬ 
neral amnesty, he was allowed to remain at Athens, 
enjoyed peace for the next three years, and soon 
recovered an influential position. According to 
Lysias (c. Andoc. § 33, comp. § 11), it was scarcely 
ten days after his return that he brought an accu¬ 
sation against Archippus or Aristippus, which, 
however, he dropped on receiving a sum of money. 
During this period Andocides became a member 
of the senate, in which he appears to have pos¬ 
sessed great influence, as well as in the popular 
assembly, lie was gymnasiarch at the Ilephae- 
staca, was sent as architheorus to the Isthmian 
and Olympic games, and was at last even en¬ 
trusted with the office of keeper of the sacred 
treasury. But these distinctions appear to have 
oxcitcd the envy and hatred of his former ene¬ 
mies ; for in the year n. c. 400, Callias, supported 
by Ccphisius, Agyrrhius, Meletus, and Epichares, 
urged the necessity of preventing Andocides from 
attending the assembly, as he had never been 
formally freed from the civil disfranchisement. 
But ns Callias had but little hope in this case, ho 
brought against him the charge of having profaned 
the mysteries and violated the laws respecting the 
temple at Eleusis. (De Myst. § 110, &c.) The 
orator pleaded his case in the oration still extant, 
“on the Mysteries” r vv fxvcrrijpiuv)^ and was 

acquitted. After this attempt to crush him, he 
again enjoyed peace and occupied his former posi¬ 
tion in the republic for upwards of six years, at the 
end of which, in b. c. 394, he was sent as ambas¬ 
sador to Sparta respecting the peace to be con¬ 
cluded in consequence of Conon's victory off Cni¬ 
dus. On his return ho was accused of illegal con¬ 
duct during his embassy (TTapairpccGtias). The 
speech “On the peace with Lacedaemon” (irepl rijs 
vpus A aKtSaiyovtovs eipijvTjs), which is still extant, 
refers to this affair. It was spoken in B. c. 393. 
(Clinton places it in 391.) Andocides was found 
guilty, and sent into exile for the fourth time. lie 
never returned afterwards, and seems to have 
died soon after this blow. 

Andocides appears to have left no issue, since at 
the age of seventy he had no children (de Myst. 
§§ 146, 148), though the scholiast on Aristophanes 
( Vcsp. 1262) mentions Antiphon as a son of An¬ 
docides. This was probably owing to his wander¬ 
ing and unsteady life, as well as to his dissolute 
character. (De Myst. § 100.) The large fortune 
which he had inherited frjm his father, or acquired 
in his commercial undertakings, was greatly dimi¬ 
nished in the latter years of his life. (De Myst. 
§ 144 ; Lys. c. Andoc. § 31.) Andocides has no 
claims to the esteem of posterity, cither as a man 
or as a citizen. Besides the three orations already 
mentioned, which are undoubtedly genuine, there 
is a fourth against Alcibiades (/card ’AA/a&aSoi;), 
said to have been delivered by Andocides in B. C. 
415; but it is in all probability spurious, though 
it appears to contain genuine historical matter, 
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Taylor ascribed it to Phaeax, while others think it 
more probable that it is the work of some of the 
later rhetoricians, with whom the accusation or de¬ 
fence of Alcibiades was a standing theme. Besides 
these four orations we possess only a few fragments 
and some very vague allusions to other orations. 
(Sluitcr, Led. And. p. 239, &c.) As an orator 
Andocidcs does not appear to have been held in 
very high esteem by the ancients, as he is seldom 
mentioned, though Valerius Theon is said to have 
written a commentary on his orations. (Suidas, 
s. v. 0 €qju.) W e do not hear of his having been 
trained in any of the sophistical schools of the 
time, and ho had probably developed his talents in 
the practical school of the popular assembly. Hence 
his orations have no mannerism in them, and arc 
really, as Plutarch says, simple nnd free from all 
rhetorical pomp and ornament. (Comp. Dionys. 
Hal. de Li/s. 2, de Thueyd. Jud. 51.) Sometimes, 
however, his style is ditfusc, and becomes tedious 
and obscure. The best among the orations is that 
on the Mysteries ; but, for the history of the time, 
all are of the highest importance. The orations 
are printed in the collections of the Greek orators 
by Aldus, H. Stephens, Rciske, Bckker, and 
others. The best separate editions are those of 
C. Schiller, Leipzig, 11335, 8vo., and of Baiter and 
Sauppe, Zurich, 18313. The most important works 
on the life and orations of Andocidcs are : J. 0. 
Sluitcr, Irtdionet A ndocideae, Leyden, 1801, pp. 
1-99, reprinted at Leipzig, 1834, with notes by 
0. Schiller; a treatise of A. G. Becker prefixed to 
his Gorman translation of Andocidcs, Quedlinburg, 
1832, 8vo.; Ruhnken, Hist. Cril. Oral. Grace, pp. 
47-57 ; Wcstcrmann, Gcsch. dcr Gricch. Iicrcdt- 
8amke.it, §§ 42 and 43. [L. S.] 

AN DUAL MON ('Ai Spalpw). 1. The hus¬ 
band of Gorge, the daughter of the Calvdonian 
king Ocncus, and father of Thoas. When Dio- 
medes delivered Oeneus, who had been imprisoned 
by the sons of Agrius, he gave the kingdom to 
Andraemon, since Oeneus was already too old. 
(Apollod. i. 0. §§ l and 6; Ilom. II. ii. (338; Pans, 
v. 3. § 5.) Antoninus Liberal is (37) represents 
Oeneus ns resuming the government after his 
liberation. The tomb of Andraemon, together 
with that of his wife Gorge, was seen at Amphissa 
in the time of Pausanins. (x. 30. § 3.) Apollo- 
dorus (ii. 8. § 3) calls Oxylus a son of Andraemon, 
which might seem to allude to a different Amlrae- 
mon from the one wc are here speaking of; but 
there is evidently some mistake here; for Pausa- 
nias (l. c.) and Strabo (x. p. 463, &c.) speak of 
Oxylus as the son of Hacinon, who was a son of 
Thoas, so that the Oxylus in Apollodorus must be 
a great-grandson of Andraemon. Hence Heync 
proposes to read A 'hxovos instead of ’And paipovos. 

2. A son of the Oxylus mentioned above, and 
husband of Dryope, who was mother of Amphissus 
by Apollo. (Ov. Met. ix. 363; Anton. Lib. 3*2.) 
There are two other mythical personages of this 
name, the one a son of Codrus (Paus. vii. 3. § 2), 
and the other a Pylian, and founder of Colophon. 
(Strab, xiv. p. 633.) [L. S.J 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES (’Ai/5 paipoulbrjs), a pa¬ 
tronymic from Andraemon, frequently given to his 
son Thoas. (Horn, //.ii.638, vii. 168, &c.) [L.S.] 
ANDRA'GATIIUS (A vSpdyaOos) was left by 
Demetrius in command of Amphipolis, b. c. 287, 
but treacherously surrendered it to Lvsimachus. 
(Polyaen. iv. 12. § 2.) 
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ANDRANODO'RUS, the son-in-law of Hiera, 
was appointed guardian of Hieronymus, the grand¬ 
son of Hiero, after the death of the latter. lie 
advised Hieronymus to break off the alliance with 
the Romans, and connect himself witli Hannibal. 
After the assassination of Hieronymus, Andrano- 
dorus seized upon the island and the citadel with 
the intention of usurping the royal power ; but 
finding difficulties in the way, he judged it more 
prudent to surrender them to the Syracusans, nnd 
was elected in consequence one of their generals. 
But the suspicions of the people becoming excited 
against him, he was killed shortly afterwards, 
b. a 214. (Liv. xxiv. 4—7, 21—25.) 

A'NDItEAS (’Aspects), of uncertain date, 
wrote a work on the cities of Sicily, of which the 
thirty-third book is referred to by Athenaeus. 
(xiv. p. 634, a.) 

A'NDItEAS (’Appear), of Argos, a sculptor, 
whose time is not known, lie made a statue of 
Lysippus, the Elean, victor in the boys'-wrestling. 
(Pans. vi. 16. § 5.) [P. S.] 

A'NDItEAS (‘Avtipeas), the name of several 
Greek physicians, whom it is difficult to distinguish 
from each other. Tho Andreas Comes, quoted 
several times by Aetius (which title means Comes 
A rchiatrorum), was certainly tho latest of all, and 
probably lived shortly before Aetius himself (that 
is in tho fourth or fifth century after Christ), as 
the title was only introduced under tho Roman 
emperors. {Did. of Ant. s. v. Archiuter.) If, 
for want of any positive data, all the other pas¬ 
sages where the name Andreas occurs bo supposed 
to refer to the same person (which may possibly 
be the case), ho was a native of Carystus in Eu¬ 
boea (Cassius Intros. Problem. Phys. § 58), tho 
son of Chrysar or Chrysaor (d rdu Xpvtrapos or 
Xpvadopos), if the name bo not corrupt (Galen, 
Etplical. Vocum Ilippocr. s. v. TvSikoV, vol. xix. 
p. 105), nnd one of the followers of Herophilus. 
(Cels. De Malic, v. Prnef. p. 81 ; Soran. l)i 
Arte Obstctr. c. 48. p. 101.) He was physiciai 
to Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, and was 
killed while in attendance on that prince, shortly 
before tho battle of Raphia (u. c. 217), by Theo 
dotus the Actolian, who had secretly entered tin 
tent with the intent to murder the king. (Polyb 
v. 81.) He wrote several medical works, of wliicl 
nothing remains but the titles, and a few extract 
preserved by different ancient authors. He wa 
probably the first person who wrote a treatise oi 
hydrophobia, which he called Kw6\v(rcros. (Cao 
lius Aurel. Dc Motb. Acut. iii. 9, p. 218.) I 
one of his works Tlfpl rijs *larpiKrjs TwtaAoyia 
On Medical Genealogy , lie is said bj r Soranus, i 
his life of Hippocrates (Hippocr. Opera , vol. iii. ] 
851), to have given a false and scandalous accour 
of that great physician, saying that lie had bcc 
obliged to leave his native country on account « 
his having set fire to the library at Cnidos; 
story which, though universally considered to 1 
totally unfounded, was repeated with some vari 
tions by Varro (in Pliny, II. N. xxix. 2) ai 
John Tzetzes {Chit, vii. Hist. 155, in Fabriciu 
BiUioth. Graeco, vol. xii. p. 681, ed. vet.), and w 
much embellished in the middle ages. (Sec Hi 
of the Secai Wise Masters, in Ellis’s S/>ecimens 
Early English Metrical Romances, vol. iii. p. 4 i 
Eratosthenes is said to have accused Andreas 
plagiarism, and to have called him BiBAialyiodi 
the AcyisUm (or Adulterer) of Books. {Etym 
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JUujn. s. v. Bi§\iaiyt(r9os.) The name occurs in j 
several ancient authors (Pliny, H. N. xx. 76, xxii. 
19, xxxii. 27; St Epiphanius, Adv. Haeres. i. 1. 

§ 3, p. 3, ed. Colon. 1682 ; Schol. ad Aristqph. 
*Aves" v. 267; Schol. ad Nicand. “ Theriaca vv. 
>84, 823, &c.), but no other facts are related of 
rim that need be noticed here. (Le Clerc, Hist, de 
'a Med; Fabric. Bdd. Grate. voL xiii. p. 57, ed. 
'et. ; Haller, BiUioth. Bulan., CHrurg ., and Medic, 
'dra cl.; Sprengel, Hist, de la Med.; Iscnsce, Gcs- 
hichte dcr Med.) [W. A. G.] 

ANDREAS, bishop of Caesarea in Cappado- 
ia, probably about 500 a. d., wrote a Commentary 
n the Apocalypse, which is printed in the princi¬ 
pal editions of Chrysostom's works. He also wrote 
. work entitled “ Therapeutica Spiritualis," frag- 
lonta of which are extant in the “ Eclogae 
Vsccticao” of John, patriarch of Antioch. (Ncssel, 
kit. Vindob. Pt.i., cod. 276, No. 1. p. 381.) [P.S.] 
ANDREAS, archbishop of Crete, was a native 
f Damascus. He was first a monk at Jerusalem, 
/hence he is called in some ancient writings “ of 
crusalem” ^\tpoaoKvpiTi)s, 6 T (poaoXvpuv), then 
deacon at Constantinople, and lastly archbishop 
f Crete. II is time is rather doubtful, but Cave 
as shewn that he probably flourished as early as 
. i). 635. ( /list . Lit. sub anti.) In 680 he was 

;nt by Theodoras, the patriarch of Jerusalem, to 
ic 6th council of Constantinople, against the 
Ionothclitcs, where he was ordained a deacon, 
omc Iambics are still extant in which he thanks 
gathe, the keeper of the documents, for commu- 
icating to him the acts of the synod. It seems to 
live been soon after this council that he was made 
•chbishop of Crete. A doubtful tradition relates 
mt he died on the 14th of June, 724. (Fabric. 
‘/bl. Grace, xi. p. 64.) The works ascribed to 
im, consisting of Homilies, and Triodia and other 
ymns, were published by Combcfisius, Par. 1644, 
1., and in his Actuar-Nov, Par. 1648. A “Com- 
itus Paschalis,” ascribed to Andreas, was pub- 
died in Greek and Latin by Pctavius. (Doetr. 
'emp. iii. p. 393.) There is great doubt as to the 
muineness of several of these works. [P. S.] 
ANDREAS, bishop of Samosata, about 430 
. d., took part in the Nestorian controversy 
jainst Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, in answer 
whose anathemas he wrote two books, of the 
•st of which a large part is quoted by Cyril, in 
s Apol. adv. Orientates, and of the second some 
igmcnts are contained in the Hodeyus of Anasta- 
us Sinaita. Though prevented by illness from 
dug present at the council of Ephesus (a- d. 
H), he joined Tlieodoret in his opposition to 
c agreement between Cyril and John, and, like 
licodoret, he changed his course through fear, 
it at a much earlier period. About 436 he 
elded to the persuasions of John, and joined in 
e condemnation of Nestorius. Eight letters by 
m arc extant in Latin in the “ Epistolac F.phe- 
lae” of Lupus. [P. S.] 

ANDREOPU'LUS. [Syntipas.] 
ANDREUS ( l Ai 'Sptus), a son of the river-god 
meitis in Arcadia, from whom the district about 
rchomenos in Bocotia was called Andreis. 
*aus. ix. 34. § 5.) In another passage (x. 13. 
3) Pausanias speaks of Andreus (it is, however, 
icertain whether he means the same man as the 
rmer) as the person who first colonized Andros, 
ocording to Diodorus (v. 79) Andreus was one of 
e generals of lUiadamanthys, from whom lie re- 
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ceived the island afterwards called Andros as a 
present. Stephanas of Byzantium, Conon (41), 
and Ovid (Met. xiv. 639), call this first colonizer 
of Andros, Andrus and not Andreus. [L. S.] 

ANDRISCUS ( y Av$pi<TKOs). 1. A man of low 
origin, who pretended to be a natural son of Per¬ 
seus, king of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and sent to Rome. He escaped, 
however, from Rome, and finding many partisans, 
assumed the name of Philip and obtained posses¬ 
sion of Macedonia. His reign, which was marked 
by acts of cruelty, did not last much more than a 
year. He defeated the praetor Juventius, but was 
conquered by Caecilius Metellus, and conducted to 
Rome in chains to adorn the triumph of the latter, 
B. c. 148. (Liv. Kpit. 49, 50, 52 ; Diod. Exc. 
xxxii. p. 590, &c., ed. Wcss.; Polyb. xxxvii. Exc . 
Vatic, ed. Mai ; Flor. ii. 14; Vellei. i. 11; Pans, 
vii. 13. § L) 

2. A writer of uncertain date, the author of a 
work upon Naxos. (Athen. iii. p. 78, c.; Parthen. 
c. 9, 19.) 

ANDRO. [Andron.] 

ANDROTHUS, a painter, whose time and 
country arc unknown. He painted Scyllis, the 
diver, cutting away the anchors of tho Persian 
fleet. (Plin. xxxv. 40. § 32.) [P. S.] 

ANDROBU'LUS, a sculptor, celebrated as a 
maker of statues of philosophers. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. 
§26.) LPS.] 

ANDROCLEIDES (’A vbpoK^lbrjs), a Theban, 
who was bribed by Timocrates, the emissary ot* 
Tissaphcmcs in b. c. 395, in order to induce t) 
Thebans to make war upon the Spartans, and tin 
bring back Agcsilaus from Asia. (Xen. Hell . ii. 
5. § 1; Plut lys. 27; Paus. iii. 9. § 4.) An 
drocleides is mentioned in B. c. 382 as one of tho 
leaders of the party opposed to Phocbidas, who 
had seized the citadel. (Xen. Hell. v. 2. § 31.) 

A'NDROCLES (‘ArSpo/cAi/s), an Athenian de¬ 
magogue and orator. He was a contemporary and 
enemy of Alcibiades, against whom ho brought 
forward witnesses, and spoke very vehemently in 
the affair concerning the mutilation of the Ilernme, 
b. c. 415. (Plut Alcib. 19; Andocid. de Afgstcr. 
§ 27.) It was chiefly owing to his exertions that 
Alcibiades was banished. After this event, Andro- 
cles was for a time at the head of the democraticnl 
party ; but during the revolution of B. c. 411, in 
which the democracy was overthrown, and the 
oligarchical government of the Four Hundred was 
established, Androcles was put to death. (Thuc. 
Tiii. 65.) Aristotle ( Rhct. ii. 23) has preserved n 
sentence from one of Androcles' speeches, in whic) 
he used an incorrect figure. [L. S.] 

ANDltOCLUS, the slave of a Roman consular 
of whom the following story is related by Aulu 
Gcllius (v. 14) on the authority of Appion Plisto- 
niccs, who lived in the reigns of Tiberius and 
Caligula, and who affirmed that he himself had 
been a witness of the scene:—Androclus was sen¬ 
tenced to be exposed to the wild beasts in the 
circus; but a lion which was let loose upon him, 
instead of springing upon his victim, exhibited 
signs of recognition, and began licking him. Upon 
inquiry it appeared that Androclus had been com¬ 
pelled by the severity of his master, while in 
Africa, to run away from him. Having one day 
taken refuge in a cave from the heat of the sun, a 
lion entered, apparently in great pain, and seeing 
him, went up to him and held out his paw. An- 
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droclna found that a large thorn had pierced it, 
which he drew out, and the lion was soon able to 
use his paw again. They lived together for some 
time in the cave, the lion catering for his benefac¬ 
tor. But at last, tired of this savage life, Androclus 
left the cave, was apprehended by some soldiers, 
brought to Rome, and condemned to the wild 
beasts. He was pardoned, and presented with the 
lion, which he used to lead about the city. [C. P. M.l 

ANDROCY'DES (^AvdpoKvBrji), of Cyzicus, a 
Greek painter, a contemporary and rival of Zeuxis, 
flourished from 400 to 377 b. c. (Plin. xxxv. 36. 
§ 3.) He painted, partly on the spot and partly 
in Thebes, a skirmish of horse which took place 
near Plataeae shortly before the battle of Leuctra 
(Pint. Pelop. 25), and a picture of Scylla sur¬ 
rounded by fishes. The latter picture was much 
praised for the beauty of the fishes, on which the 
artist was supposed to have bestowed the more 
pains, on account of his being fond of fish. ( Pint 
Quacst. Cano. iv. 4. § 2; Polemo, ap. At/ten. viii. 

V- 341, a.) [P. S.] 

ANDROCY'DES (’AvSpoxuSojy), a Greek phy¬ 
sician, who lived in the reign of Alexander the 
Great, b. c. 336—323. There is a story told of 
him by Pliny (If. N. xiv. 7), that he wrote a let¬ 
ter to that prince cautioning him against the im¬ 
moderate use of wine, which he called “the blood 
of the earth.” It is mentioned also by the same 
author (xvii. 37. § 10), that he ordered his pa¬ 
tients to eat a radish as a preservative against 
intoxication, from having observed (it is said) that 
the vine always turned away from a radish if 
growing near it. It is very possible that this An- 
droevdes may be the same person who is mentioned 
by Theophrastus (lfist. Plant, iv. 16 (al. 20] 20), 
and also by Athcnaeus. (vi. p. 258, b.) [W. A. G.] 

ANDROETAS (’Ai/Spofray), of Tcnedos, the 
author of a rUpnrAour rijs npoirorritios. (Schol. ad 
Ajioll. Wind. ii. 159.) 

ANDRO'GEUS (’AvS/xtyfcny), a son of Minos 
and Pasiphae, or Crete, who is said to have con¬ 
quered all his opponents in the games of the 
Panathenaca at Athens. This extraordinary good 
luck, however, became the cause of his destruction, 
though the mode of his death is related differently. 
According to some accounts Aegeus sent the man 
he dreaded to fight against the Marathonian bull, 
who killed him; according to others, he was assas¬ 
sinated by his defeated rivals on his road to Thebes, 
whither he was going to take part in a solemn 
contest. (Apollod. iii. 1. § 2, 15. § 7 ; Paus. i. 
27. § 9.) According to Diodorus (iv. 60) it was 
Aegeus himself who had him murdered near Oenoe, 
on the road to Thebes, because he feared lest An¬ 
drogeus should support the sons of Pallas against 
him. Hyginus (Fab. 41) makes him fall in a 
battle during the war of his father Minos against 
the Athenians. (See some different accounts in 
Plut. Thes. 15; Serv. ad Acn. vi. 14.) But the 
common tradition is, that Minos made war on the 
Athenians in consequence of the death of his son. 
Propertius (ii. 1. 64) relates that Androgeus was 
restored to life by Aesculapius. He was worship¬ 
ped in Attica as a hero, an alter was erected to 
him in the port of Phalerus (Paus. i. 1. § 4), and 
games, ai/Spoyevvia, were celebrated in his honour 
every year in the Cerameicus. (Piet, of Ant. s. v. 
’A v$poy€tovia.) He was also worshipped under 
the name Edpt/yvrjs, i. e. he who ploughs or pos¬ 
sesses extensive fields, whence it has been inferred 


that originally Androgeus was worshipped as the 
introducer of agriculture into Attica. [L. S.) 

ANDRO'MACHE ( , Avdpopd X 'n\ a daughter ol 
Eetion, king of the Cilician Thebae, and one of the 
noblest and most amiable female characters in the 
Iliad. Her father and her seven brothers were 
slain by Achilles at the taking of Thebae, and hei 
mother, who had purchased her freedom by a largt 
ransom, was killed by Artemis. She was marriec 
to Hector, by whom she had a son, Scaraandriui 
(Astyanax), and for whom she entertained the mos 
tender love. (Apollod. iii. 11. § 6.) See tin 
beautiful passage in Homer, II. vi. 390—502 
where she takes leave of Hector when he is goinj 
to battle, and her lamentations about his fall, xxii 
460, Ac.; xxiv. 725, &c. On the taking of Tro; 
her son was hurled from the wall of the city, am 
she herself fell to the share of Neoptolemu 
(Pyrrhus), the son of Achilles, who took her t 
Epeirus, and to whom she bore three sons, Molos 
sus, Pielus, and Pergamus. Here she was foun 
by Aeneas on his landing in Epeirus, at the nu 
ment she was offering up a sacrifice at the tomb < 
her beloved Hector. (Virg. Acn. iii. 295, &c. 
comp. Paus. i. 11. § 1; Pind. Nem. iv. 82, vii. 50. 
After the death of Ncoptolcmua, or according t 
others, after his marriage with Hcrmionc, th 
daughter of Menclaus and Helen, Andromach 
became the wife of Helcnus, a brother of her fin 
husband, Hector, who is described as a king < 
Chaonia, a part of Epeirus, and by whom she hi 
came the mother of Cestrinus. (Virg. L c .; Pnu 
/. c., ii. 23. § 6.) After the death of Ilelenu 
who left his kingdom to Molossus, Andromncl 
followed her son Pergamus to Asia. She was 8U) 
posed to have died at Pergamus, where in nft« 
times a heroura was erected to her memory. (Pau 

i. 11. § 2; comp. Dictys Cret. vi. 7, &c.; Euri 
Andromache.) Andromache and her son Scania) 
drills were painted in the Lcsche at Delphi l 
Polygnotns. (Paus. x. 25, in fin.) [L. S.] 

ANDRO'MACIUJS (’A^p^ax**). 1. Cor 
mander of the Eleans in b.c. 364, was defeated l 
the Arcadians and killed himself in consequent 
(Xen. Hell vii. 4 . § 19.) 

2. Ruler of Tauromenium in the middle of ti 
fourth century b. c., and the father of the historii 
Timaeus, is said to have been by far the best 
the rulers of Sicily at that time. lie assist- 
Timoleon in his expedition against Dionysius, b. 
344. (Diod. xvi. 7, 68; Plut. Tiinof. 10.) R 
spcctingthe statement of Diodorus that he found 
Tauromenium, see Wesseling, ad Diod. xiv. 59. 

3. The commander of the Cyprian fleet at t 
siege of Tyre by Alexander, B. c. 332. ( Arrian, An< 

ii. 20.) lie may have been the same Andromach 
who was shortly afterwards appointed governor 
Coele-Syria, and was burnt to death by the £ 
maritans. (Curt. iv. 5, 8.) 

4. The father of Achaeua [see p. 8, a], and t 
brother of Laodice, who married Selcucus Calli 
cus, was detained as a prisoner by Ptolemy 
Alexandria, but was liberated about b. c. 320 
the intercession of the Rhodians. (Polyb. iv. I 
viii. 22.) 

5. Of Aspcndus, one of Ptolemy Philopato 
commanders at the battle of Raphia, in wli: 
Antiochus the Great was defeated, b. c. 2 
After the battle Ptolemy left Andromachus 
command of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. (Pol; 
v. 64, 83, 85, 87.) 
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6. An ambassador of Ptolemy Philometor, sent 
D Rome B. c. 154. (Polyb. xxxiii. 5.) 

7. A Greek grammarian, quoted in the Scholia 
pon Homer (//. v. 130), whom Corsini (Fast. AtL 

Diss. vi. p. 386), without sufficient reasons, 
upposed to be the author of the Etymologicum 
dagnum. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vi. p. 601.) 

8. A Greek rhetorician, who taught at Nicome- 
cia in the reign of Domitian. (Eudoc. p. 58; 
uid. s. v. ’S.ipiuos.) 

ANDRO'MACIIUS (’A vSp6pa X os). 1. Com- 
lonly called “ the Elder,” to distinguish him from 
is son of the same name, was born in Crete, and was 
hysician to Nero, a. d. 54—68. He is principally 
riebrated for having been the first person on whom 
le title of “Archiater” is known to have been 
inferred ( Diet, of Ant. s. v. A rcJuater), and also 
>r having been the inventor of a very famous 
impound medicine and antidote, which was called 
•ter his name M Theriaca Andromachi,’’ which 
•ng enjoyed a great reputation, and which retains 
s place in some foreign Pharmacopoeias to the 
resent day. (Diet, of Ant. s.v. Theriaca.) An- 
romachus has left us the directions for making 
lis strange mixture in a Greek elegiac poem, con- 
sting of one hundred and seventy-four lines, and 
idicated to Nero. Galen has inserted it entire 
. two of his works (DoAntid. i. 6, and De Titer. 
I Pis. c. 6. vol. xiv. pp. 32—42), and says, 
iat Andromachus chase this form for his re- 
ipt as being more easily remembered than 
ose, and less likely to be altered. The poem 
is been published in a separate form by Franc, 
idicacus, Tiguri, 1607, 4to., with two Latin 
anslntions, one in prose and the other in verse; 
id again by J. S. Lcinker, Noriinb. 1754, fob 
is also inserted in the first volume of Ideler’s 
hyoid ct Medici Gracci Minorcs, Berol. 8vo. 1841. 
iere is a German translation in K. W. Weber's 
legische Didder dcr Hdlcncn , Frankfort, 1826, 
o. Some persons suppose him to be the author 
a work on pharmacy, but this is generally attri- 
ted to his son, Andromachus the Younger. 

2. The Younger, so called to distinguish him from 
s father of the same name, was the son of the pre- 
ling, and is supposed to have been also physician 
Nero, a. n. 54—68. Nothing is known of the 
cuts of his life, but he is generally supposed to 
ve been the autlior of a work on pharmacy in 
rce books (Galen, De Compos. Mcdicum. see. 
n. ii. 1. vol. xiii. p. 463), which is quoted very 
qucntly and with approbation by Galen, but of 
rich only a few fragments remain. [W. A. G.] 
ANDKO'MKDA (' Avtipofxilr)), a daughter of 
i Aethiopian king Ccpheus and Cassiopeia. Her 
•tiler boasted of her beauty, and said that she 
•passed the Nereids. The latter prevailed on 
seidon to visit the country by an inundation, 
1 a sea-monster was sent into the land. The 
clc of Ammon promised that the people should 
delivered from these calamities, if Andromeda 
s given up to the monster; and Cepheus, being 
’ iged to yield to the wishes of his people, chain- 
Andromeda to a rock. Here she was found 
1 saved by Perseus, who slew the monster and 
ained her as his wife. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 3 ; 
gin. Fab. 64 ; Ov. Met. iv. 663, &c.) Andro- 
cla had previously been promised to Phineus 
ygimis calls him Agenor), and this gave rise to 
famous fight of Phineus and Perseus at the 
elding, in which the former and all his associates 
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were slain. (Ov. Met. v. 1, See.) [Perseus.] 
Andromeda thus became the wife of Perseus, and 
bore him many children. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 5.) 
Athena placed her among the stars, in the form of 
a maiden with her arms stretched out and chained 
to a rock, to commemorate her delivery by Perseus. 
(Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 10, &c.; Eratosth. Catust. 
17; Arat Pliacn. 198.) Conon (Narrat. 40) 
gives a wretched attempt at an historical interpre¬ 
tation of this mythus. The scene where Andro¬ 
meda was fastened to the rock is placed by some 
of the ancients iii the neighbourhood of lope in 
Phoenicia, while others assign to it a place of the 
same name in Aethiopia. The tragic poets often 
made the story of Andromeda the subject of dramas, 
which are now lost. The moment in which she 
is relieved from the rock by Perseus is represented 
in an anaglyph still extant. (Lcs plus beaux 
Momtmcns de Rome , No. 63.) [L. S.] 

ANDltON ('AvSpuv). 1. Of Alexandria, 
whose work entitled Xpovutd is referred to by 
Athenaeus. (iv. p. 184, b.) 

2. Of Ephesus, who wrote a work on the 
Seven Sages of Greece, whicn seems to have been 
entitled Tphcovs. (I)iog. Lacrt. i. 30, 119; Schol. 
ad Find. Isth. ii. 17 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 332, 
b.; Suid. and Phot. s. v. Saulwr 6 Srj/xos ; Euseb. 
Pracp. Ev. x. 3.) 

3. Of Halicarnassus, a Greek historian, who is 
mentioned by Plutarch (Tius. c. 25) in conjunction 
with Hcllanicus. (Comp. Tfctzcs, ad Lycophr. 
894, 1283 ; Schol. ad Acsch. Pcrs. 183.) 

4. Of Tcos, the nuthor of a ricpraAoi/s (Schol. 
ad A poll. Mod. ii. 354), who is probably the same 
person as the one referred to by Strabo (ix. pp. 
392, 456, 475), Stephanus of Byzantium, and 
others. He may also have been the same its the 
author of the nepj Zvyyci'tiwv. (Harpocrat. s. v. 
•bopGamtiov ; Schol. ad Apoll. Iihod. ii. 946.) 
Comp. Vossius, De IJislor. Grace, p. 285, ed. 
VVestermann. 

ANDRON f'Ai'fyau'), a sculptor, whoso age 
and country are unknown, made a statue of Har- 
monia, the daughter of Mars and Venus. (Tatian, 
Oral, in Grace. 55, p. 119, Worth.) [P. S.] 

ANDRON (*A rSpwv), a Greek physician, who 
is supposed by Tiraquellus (Do Nobiiitutc , c. 31), 
and after him by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. 
p. 58, cd. vet.), to be the same person as Andreas 
of Carystus [Andkeas] ; this, however, is a mis¬ 
take which has arisen from their reading Andron 
in Pliny (II. N. xx. 76) instead of Andreas. Ho 
is mentioned by Athenaeus (xv. p. 680, e.), and 
several of his medical prescriptions are preserved 
by Celsus, Galen, Caelius Aurelianus, Oribasius, 
Aetius, Paulus Aegineta, and other ancient writers. 
None of bis works are in existence, nor is any¬ 
thing known of the events of his life; and with 
respect to his date, it can only be said with cer¬ 
tainty that, as Celsus is the earliest author who 
mentions him (De Med. v. 20, vi. 14, 18, pp. 92, 
132, 133, 134), he must have lived some time be¬ 
fore the beginning of the Christian era. (Le Clerc, 
Hist, de la Med.; C. G. Kuhn, Index Medicorum 
Oculariorum inter Graecos Romanosque , Fascic. i. 
p. 4, Lips^ 4to., 1829.) [W. A. G.] 

ANDRONICIA'NUS (A vbpovtK^vSs), wrote 
two books against the Eunomiani. (Phot. Cod. 45.) 

ANDRONI'CUS (’AvtipSi'iKos), ambassador of 
Attai.us, sent to Rome in b. c. 156, to inform the 
senate that Prusias had attacked the territories of 
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Attalus. (Polyb. xxxii. 2G.) Andronicus was 
again sent to Rome in n. c. 149, and assisted Nico- 
medes in conspiring against his father Prusias. 
(Appian, Miihr. 4, &c.) 

ANDRONI'CUS ('AvfipovtKos), an Aetolian, 
the son of Andronicus, was put to death by the 
Romans, in b. c. 167, because he had borne arms 
with his father against the Romans. (Liv. xlv. 31.) 

ANDRONPCUS I. COMNE'NUS (*Ar5po- 
vlttos Kop.urjvos) i emperor of Constantinople, 
t>on of Isaac, grandson of Alexis I. and first-cousin 
of the emperor Manuel Comnenus, was bom in 
the beginning of the twelfth century after Christ. 
The life of this highly gifted man, who de¬ 
serves the name of the Ryzantine Alcibiadcs, pre¬ 
sents a series of adventures of so extraordinary a 
description, as to appear more like a romance than 
a history. Nature had lavished upon him her 
choicest gifts. II is manly beauty was unparalleled, 
and the vigour of his body was animated by an 
enterprising mind and an undaunted spirit. En¬ 
dowed with great capacities, he received a careful 
education, and the persuasive power of his eloquence 
was so great, that lie was equally dangerous to 
kings and queens : three royal princesses were his 
concubines. For love and war were his predomi¬ 
nant passions, but they both degenerated into 
luxury and cruelty. In every deed or mischief, 
says Gibbon (ch. 43), lie had a heart to resolve, a 
head to contrive, and a hand to execute. 

In 1141 he was made prisoner by the Turks- 
Seljuks, and remained during a year in their cap¬ 
tivity. After being released, he received the com¬ 
mand in Cilicia, and he went there accompanied 
by Kudoxia Comnena, the niece of the emperor 
Manuel, who lived on a similar footing with her 
sister Theodora. At the close of this war he re¬ 
ceived the government of Naissus, Braniseba, and 
Castoria; but the emperor soon afterwards ordered 
him to be imprisoned in Constantinople. lie 
escaped from captivity after having been confined 
twelve years, and fled to Jaroslav, grand duke of 
Russia, and at Kiev obtained the pardon of his 
offended sovereign. He contrived an alliance be¬ 
tween Manuel and Jaroslav against Hungary, and 
at the head of a Russian army distinguished him¬ 
self in the siege of Scmlin. Still suspected by 
Manuel, he was again sent to Cilicia. He staid 
some time at Antioch, and there seduced Philippa, 
tho daughter of Raymond of Poitou, prince of 
Antioch, and the sister-in-law of the emperor 
Manuel, who had married her sister Maria. To 
escape the resentment of the emperor, he fled to 
Jerusalem, and thence eloped with Theodora, the 
widow of Baldwin III. king of Jerusalem, a Com- 
nenian princess who was renowned for her beauty. 
They first took refuge at the court of Nur-ed-din, 
sultan of Damascus; thence they went to Baghdad 
and Persia, and at length settled among the Turks. 
He then proceeded to make war upon the emperor 
of Constantinople, and invaded the province of 
Trebizond, but the governor of this town succeeded 
in taking queen Theodora and the two children 
she had borne to Andronicus, and sent them to 
Constantinople. To regain them Andronicus im¬ 
plored the mercy of his sovereign, and after pros¬ 
trating himself laden with chains to the foot of the 
emperor’s throne, he retired to Oenoc, now Unieh, 
a town on the Black Sea in the present eyaiet of 
Trebizond. There he lived quietly till the death 
of the emperor Manuel in 1180. 
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Manuel was succeeded by Alexis II., whom 
Andronicus put to death in the month of October 
1183, and thereupon he ascended the throne. 
[Alexis II.] Agnes or Anna, the widow of 
Alexis, and daughter of Louis VII. king of France, 
a child of eleven years, was compelled to marry 
Andronicus, who was then advanced in years 
His reign was short. He was hated by the nobles 
numbers of whom he put to death, but was belovct 
by the people. His administration was wise ; ant 
he remedied several abuses in civil and ccclcsias 
tical matters. William II., the Good, king o 
Sicily, whom the fugitive Greek nobles had per 
suaded to invade Greece, was compelled b; 
Andronicus to desist from his attack on Constants 
nople and to withdraw to his country, after he htu 
destroyed Thcssalonica. Tims Andronicus though 
himself quite sure on the throne, when the im 
prudence of his lieutenant, the superstition 
Hagiochristophorites, suddenly caused a dreadfi 
rebellion. This officer resolved to put to death Isaa 
Angelus, a noble but not a dangerous man ; th 
people of Constantinople, however, moved to pitj 
took arms for the rescue of the victim, and Isaac wi 
proclaimed emperor. Andronicus was seized, an 
Isaac abandoned him to the revenge of his most in 
placable enemies. After having been carried throng 
the streets of the city, he was hanged by the feet b< 
tween the statues of a sow and a wolf, and in th: 
position was put to death by the mob. (12th 
September, 1135.) (Nicetas, Manuel Cumncnu 

1. 1, iii. iv. 1—5; Alexis Alanuclis Comn. Fil. 

2, 9, &c.; Andronicus Comnenus; Guilielmus T 

rensis, xxi. 13.) [W. P.] 

ANDRONPCUS II. PALAEO'LOGUS, t 
Elder (AvSpoi/iKos ITaAaioAoyos), emperor of Co 
stantinopi.k, the eldest son of the emper 
Michael Palacologus, was born a. d. 120*0. , 

the age of fifteen ho was associated with 1 
father in the government, and he ascended t 
throne in 1283. Michael had consented to 
union between the Greek and Latin churches 
the second general council at Lyon, but Andronic 
was opposed to this measure, and was at long 
excommunicated by pope Clement V. in 13( 
During this the Greek armies were beaten by C 
man, the founder of the Turkish empire, w 
gradually conquered all the Byzantine posscssic 
in Asia. In this extremity Andronicus engag 
the army and the fleet of the Catalans, anumeri 
band of warlike adventurers, to assist him ngaii 
the Turks. Roger de Flor, or do Fiona, the f 
of a Gennan noble at the court of the empe 
Frederic II., tho commander of these adventure 
accordingly went to Constantinople with a i 
mcrous fleet and an army of 8000 men. 'i 
emperor appointed him admiral of the empire, a 
conferred upon him the title of Caesar. T 
famous captain defeated the Turks in several . 
gagements, but his troops ravaged the country 
their allies with as much rapacity as that of tl 
common enemies, and in order to get rid of tin 
the emperor caused Roger to be assassinated 
Adrianople. But the Catalans now turned tl 
arms against the Greeks, and after having dc\ 
tated Thrace and Macedonia, they retired to 
Peloponnesus, where they conquered several i 
tricts in which they maintained themselves. 

Michael, the son of Andronicus, was associn 
with his father in the throne. Michael had 1 
sons, Andronicus and Manuel. Both loved 
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wme woman without knowing that they were 
rivals, and by an unhappy mistake Manuel was 
slain by the hand of his brother. Their father, 
Michael, died of grief, and the emperor, exasperat¬ 
ed against his grandson, showed some intention to 
exclude him from the throne. Thus a dreadful 
civil war, or rather three wars, arose between the 
emperor and his grandson, which lasted from 13*21 
till 13*28, when at last the emperor was obliged to 
abdicate in favour of the latter. Andronicus the 
elder retired to a convent at Drama in Thessaly, 
where he lived as monk under the name of Anto¬ 
nins. He died in 1332, and his body was buried 
in Constantinople. (Pachymeres, Andronicus Pa- 
'acoloyus; Nicephorus Grcgoras, lib.vi.—x.; Canta- 
mzenus, i. 1, &c.) [W. P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS III. PALAEO'LOGUS, the 

Younyer (*A vhpovlKos ITa\a/oAo 7 oy), emperor of 
20NSTANTIN0PLB, was born in 1*296, and suc- 
:ccded his grandfather in 1328, as has been re¬ 
nted in the preceding article. He was unsuc- 
:essful in his wars with the Turks; he lost the 
mttle of Philocrcnc against sultan Urkhan and 
iis brother Ala-cd-din, who had just organized 
he body of the Jannisnries, by whom Thrace was 
avaged as far as the Ilacmus. Equally unsuccess- 
ul against tho Catalans in Greece, lie was more 
ortunatc against the Bulgarians, the Tartars of 
(iptschak, and the Servians. 

He was twice married, first to Agnes or Irene, 
he daughter of Henry, duke of Brunswick, and 
ftcr her death to Anna, countess of Savoy, by 
/horn he had two sons, John and Emanuel. At 
is death, in 1341, he left them under the 
uardianship of John Cantacuzcnus, who soon be¬ 
an to reign in his own name. (Nicephorus 
Ircgoms, lib. ix.—xi.; Cantacuzcnus, i. c. 58, 
:c., ii. c. 1—40 ; Phranzes, i. c. 10—13 ; comp. 
’achymcrcB, Andronicus Palacolw/us.) [ W. P.] 
ANDRONI'CUS CYRRIIESTES (so called 
om his native place, Cyrrhn), was the builder 
: the octagonal tower at Athens, vulgarly called 
tho tower of the winds.” Vitruvius (i. 6. § 4), 
'ter stating, that some make the number of 
ie winds to lie four, but that those who have 
cammed the subject more carefully distinguished 
ght, adds, “ Especially Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
ho also set up at Athens, as a representation 
ercof (i exemplum ), an octagonal tower of marble, 
id on the several sides of the octagon he made 
ulptured images of the several winds, each image 
iking towards the wind it represented,” (that 
• the figure of the north wind was sculptured on 
e north side of the building, and so with the 
>t), “and above this tower he set up a marble 
lar (metam). and on the top he placed a Triton 
bronze, holding out a wand in his right hand: 
d this figure was so contrived as to be driven 
ind by the wind, and always to stand oppo- 
o the blowing wind, and to hold the wand 
an index above the image of that wind.” 
irro calls tho building “horologium.” (It. It. 
5. § 17, Selin.) It formed a measure of time 
two ways. On the outer walls were lines which 
til gnomons above them, formed a series of 
l-dials, and in the building was a clepsydra, 
iplied from the spring called Clepsydra, on 
: north-west of the Acropolis. The building, 
irh still stands, has been described by Stuart 
l others. The plain walls are surmounted by 
entablature, on the frieze of which arc the 
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figures of the winds in bn6-relicf. The entrances, 
of which there are two, on the north-east and tho 
north-west, have distyle porticoes of the Corinthian 
order. Within, the remains of the clepsydra are 
still visible, as are the dial lines on the outer 
walls. 

The date of the building is uncertain, but the 
style of the sculpture and architecture is thought 
to belong to the period after Alexander the Great. 
The clepsydra also was probably of that improved 
kind which was invented by Ctcsibius, about 135 
d. c. (Diet, of Ant. s. v. Horologium.) Muller 
places Andronicus at 100 n. c. ( Attika , in Erscli 
and Gruber’s Encyclop. vi. p. 233.) 

From the words of Vitruvius it seems probablo 
that Andronicus was an astronomer. The mecha¬ 
nical arrangements of his “horologium” were of 
course liis work, but whether lie was properly tho 
architect of the building we have nothing to deter¬ 
mine, except the absence of any statement to tho 
contrary. [P. S.j 

ANDRONI'CUS, LI'VIUS, the earliest Roman 
poet, as far as poetical literature is concerned; for 
whatever popular poetry there may have existed 
at Rome, its poetical literature begins with this 
writer. (Quintil. x. 2. § 7.) He was a Greek 

nnd probably a native of Turcntum, and was mado 
prisoner by the Romans during their wars in 
southern Italy. He then became the slave of M. 
Livius Salinator, perhaps the same who was consul 

in b.c. 219, and again in b. c. 207. Andronicus 
instructed the children of his master, but was after¬ 
wards restored to freedom, and received from his 
patron the Roman name Livius. (Ilicron. in Euscb. 
Chron. ad Ol. 148.) During his stay at Rome, 
Andronicus made himself a perfect master of tho 
Latin language, nnd appears to have exerted him¬ 
self chiefly in creating a taste for regular dramatic 
representations. His first drama was acted in b.c. 
240, in the consulship of C. Claudius and M. Tudi- 
tanus (Cic. Unit.. 18, comp. 'fuse. Quacst. i. 1, do 
Scncd. 14 ; Liv. vii. 2; Gcllius, xvii. 21) ; but 
whether it was a tragedy or a comedy is uncertain. 
That he wrote comedies as well as tragedies, is 
attested beyond all doubt. (Dioinedes, iii. p. 486 ; 
Flavius Vopisc. Nutncriun , 13; tho author of the 
work dc Comocil. et Tiny.) The number of his 
dramas was considerable, and we still possess the 
titles and fragments of at least fourteen. The sub¬ 
jects of them were all Greek, and they were little 
more than translations or imitations of Greek dra¬ 
mas. (Suet, dc Illustr. Gvammat. 1; Diomcd. 1. c.) 
Andronicus is said to have died in b c. 221, and 
cannot have lived beyond b.c. 214. (Osann,Awa/. 
Crit. p. 28.) As to the poetical merit of these 
compositions we are unable to form an accurato 
idea, since the extant fragments are few nnd short. 
The language in them appears yet in a rude and 
undeveloped form, but it has nevertheless a solid 
basis for further development. Cicero (Unit. 18) 
says, that in his time they were no longer worth 
reading, and that the GOO mules in the Clytem- 
nestra and the 3000 craters in the Equus Trojanus 
could not afford any pleasure upon the stage, (ad 
FamU. vii. 1.) In the time of Horace, the poems 
of Andronicus were read and explained in schools ; 
and Horace, although not an admirer of early 
Roman poetry, says, that he should not like to see 
the works of Andronicus destroyed. (Horat. Ejnst. 
ii. 1. 69.) 

Besides his dramas, Livius Andronicus wrote ; 
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1. A Latin Odyssey in the Saturnian verse (Cic. 
lirut. 18), but it is uncertain whether the poem 
was an imitation or a mere translation of the Ho¬ 
meric poem. 2. Hymns (Liv. xxvii. 37; Fest. s.v. 
Scribas ), of which no fragments are extant. The 
statement of some writers, that he wrote versified 
Annals, is founded upon a confusion of Livius An- 
dronicus and Ennius. (Vossius, de Hist. Lai. p. 827.) 

The fragments of Livius Andronicus are con¬ 
tained in the collections of the fragments of the 
ltoman dramatists mentioned under Accius. The 
fragments of the Odyssea Latina are collected in 
H. Duntzcr et L. Lersch, de Versu quern vocant 
Saturnine ,, pp. 40-48; all the fragments are con¬ 
tained in Diintzer's Livii Andronici Fragmcnta 
cotlecta et illustrate $c. Berlin, 1835, 8vo.; comp. 
Osann, Analecta Oriticoy c. 1. [L. S.] 

A N DRON I'C U S (’A v$p6vu<os\ a M acedoni a n, 
is first mentioned in the war against Antiochus, 
B.C. 190, as the governor of Ephesus. (Liv. xxxvii. 
13.) He is spoken of in b. c. 169 as one of the 
generals of Perseus, king of Macedonia, and was 
sent by him to burn the dock-yards at Thessalonica, 
which he delayed doing, wishing to gratify the 
Romans, according to Diodorus, or thinking that 
the king would repent of his purpose, ns Livy 
states, lie was shortly afterwards put to death 
by Perseus. (Liv. xliv. 10; Diod. Exc. p. 579, 
Wess.; Appian, de Rcb. Mac 14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS (’AvS^wkos), of Olynthus, 
who is probably the same as the son of Agcrrhus 
mentioned by Arrian (Anal), iii. 23), was one of 
the four generals appointed by Antigonus to form 
the military council of the young Demetrius, in 
B. c. 314. He commanded the right wing of De¬ 
metrius' army at the battle of Gaza in 312, and 
after the loss of the battle, and the subsequent re¬ 
treat of Demetrius, was left in command of Tyre. 
He refused to surrender the city to Ptolemy, who, 
however, obtained possession of it, but spared the 
life of Andronicus, who fell into his hands. (Diod. 
xix. 69, 86.) 

ANDRONI'CUS (’Ai ftpiviKos), a Greek physi¬ 
cian, mentioned by Galen (De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locos , vii. 6, vol. xiii. p. 114) and Thcodorus 
Priscianus (Iter. Medic, i. 18, ii. 1, 6, pp. 18, 37, 
ad. Argent), who must therefore have lived some 
time before the second century after Christ. No 
other particulars arc known respecting him ; but it 
may be remarked, that the Andronicus quoted 
several times by Galen with the epithet Pcrijxi- 
teticus or Ithodius, is probably quite another person. 
He is called by Tiraquellus (De Nobilitate, c. 31), 
and after him by Fabricius (Ifill. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 
62, cd. vet.), 16 Andronicus Ticianus," but this is a 
mistake, as Andronicus and Titianus appear to 
have been two different persons. [ W. A. G.] 

ANDRO'NICUS ('Av5p6mKos), a Greek port 
and contemporary of the emperor Constantius, 
about a. d. 360. Libanius (Epist. 75 ; comp. 
De Vita Sua , p.68) says, that the sweetness of his 
poetry gained him the favour of all the towns 
(probably cf Egypt) as far as the Ethiopians, but 
that the full development of his talents was 
checked by the death of his mother and the mis¬ 
fortune of his native town (Hcrmopolis ?). If he is 
the same as the Andronicus mentioned by Photius 
(Cod. 279, p. 536, a. Bckk.) as the author of dramas 
and various other poems, he was a native of Her- 
mopolis in Egypt, of which town he was decurio. 
Themistius (Oral. xxix. p. 418, &c.), who speaks 
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of a young poet in Egypt as the author of a 
tragedy, epic poems, and dithyrambs, appeal's 
likewise to allude to Andronicus. In a. d. 359, 
Andronicus, with several other persons in the east 
and in Egypt, incurred the suspicion of indulging 
in pagan practices. He was tried by Paul us, 
whom the emperor had despatched for the purpose, 
but he was found innocent and acquitted. (Am- 
mian. Marcellin. xix. 12.) No fragments of his 
works are extant, with the exception of an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology, (vii. 181.) [L. S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS ('Av&jhUcos), of Rhodes, a 
Peripatetic philosopher, who is reckoned as the 
tenth of Aristotle's successors, was at the head of 
the Peripatetic school at Rome, about b. c. 58, and 
was the teacher of Boethus of Sidon, with whom 
Strabo studied. (Strab. xiv. pp. 655,757; Ammon. 
in Aristot. Categ. p. 8, a., cd. Aid.) We know 
little more of the life of Andronicus, but he is ol 
special interest in the history of philosophy, from 
the statement of Plutarch (Sull. c. 26), that Iu 
published a new edition of the works of Aristoth 
and Theophrastus, which formerly belonged to th< 
library of Apcllicon, and were brought to Rome bj 
Sulla with the rest of Apellicon's library in B.c. 84 
Tyrannio commenced this task, but apparently di< 
not do much towards it. (Comp. Porphyr. vii. I*lc 
tin. c. 24 ; Boethius, ad Aristot. de Interpret, p. 292 
cd. Basil. 1570.) The arrangement which Andre 
nicus made of Aristotle's writings seems to be th 
one which forms the basis of our present editions 
and we arc probably indebted to him for the pri 
servation of a large number of Aristotle's works. 

Andronicus wrote a work upon Aristotle, th 
fifth book of which contained a complete list of th 
philosopher's writings, and he also wrote commei 
taries upon the Physics, Ethics, and Categoric 
None of these works is extant, for the paraphrai 
of the Nicomnchean Ethics, which is ascribed • 
Andronicus of Rhodes, was written by some oi 
else, and may have been the work of Andronici 
Callistus of Thessalonica, who was professor 
Rome, Bologna, Florence, and Paris, in the latt 
half of the fifteenth century. Andronicus Callist 
was the author of the work Utpl UaBuir, which 
also ascribed to Andronicus of Rhodes. The n« 
UaOav was first published by Iloschel, Aug. Vi 
del. 1594, and the Paraphrase by Ileinsius, as 
anonymous work, Lugd. Bat. 1607, and afterwni 
by Ileinsius as the work of Andronicus of Ilhod 
Lugd. Rat. 1617, with the rifpl UaOcov attached 
it The two works were printed at Cantab. 161 
and Oxon. 1809. (Stahr, Aristotelian ii. p. 129. 

ANDRO'NIDAS (’ArtpwlSas), was with C 
licratcs the leader of the Roman party among i 
Achaeans. In B. c. 146, he was sent by Metel 
to Diaeus, the commander of the Achaeans, 
offer peace; but the peace was rejected, and 1 
dronidas seized by Diaeus, who however releai 
him upon the payment of a talent. (Polyb. xxix. 
xxx. 20, xl. 4, 5.) 

ANDRO'STIIENES (’A ubpSaOerijs). 1. 

Thasus, one of Alexander's admirals, sailed w 
Nearchus, and was also sent by Alexander to 
plore the coast of the Persian gulf. (Strab. : 
p. 766; Arrian, Anal. vii. 20.) lie wrote 
account of this voyage, and also a Trjs 
TrapaKKovs. (Athen. iii. p. 93, b.) Compare ft 
cian. Heracl. p. 63, Huds.; Theophr. de Cans. PI. 
ii. 5 ; Vossius, de Histor. Grace, p. 98, ed. Wes 
mann. 
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2. Of Cyzicus, left by Antiochus the Great in 
India, to convey the treasures promised him by 
the Indian king Sophagascnus. (Polyb. xi. 34.) 

3. Of Corinth, who defended Corinth against 
the Romans in b. c. 198, and was defeated in the 
following year by the Achaeans. (Liv. xxxii. 23; 
xxxiii. 14, 15.) 

4. Of Thessaly, called by Caesar the praetor of 
the country (by which he means merely the mili¬ 
tary commander), shut the gates of Gomphi against 
Caesar in B. c. 48, in consequence of the defeat at 
Dyrrhachium. (Cues. B. C. iii. 80.) 

ANDRO'STIIENES (*A»/fyortfatf), an Athe¬ 
nian sculptor, the disciple of Eucadmus, completed 
the figures supporting the roof of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, which had been left unfinished 
by Praxias. (Paus. x. 19. § 3.) The time when 
he lived is not exactly known; it was probably 
about 440. b. a [P. S.J 

ANDRO'TION (’AvSpoTfoi'), an Athenian ora¬ 
tor, was a son of Andron, a pupil of Isocrates, and 
a contemporary of Demosthenes. (Suid. s. v.) To 
which of the political parties of the time he be¬ 
longed is uncertain ; but Ulpian (ad Dcmosth. c. 
Androt, p. 594) states, that he was one of the 
leading demagogues of his time. He seems to 
have been a particularly skilful and elegant speaker. 
'Schol. ad Ilermogen. p. 401.) Among the orations 
>f Demosthenes then* is one against our Androtion, 
which Demosthenes delivered at the age of twenty¬ 
mo von (Gollius, xv. 28; Plut. Dcm. 15), and in 
which he imitated the elegant style of Isocrates 
ind Androtion. The subject of the speech is this: 
\ndrotion had induced the people to make a psc- 
>hisma in a manner contrary to law or custom, 
'hictemon and Diodorus came forward to accuse 
lim, and proposed that he should be disfranchised, 
wirtly for having proposed the illegal psephisum, 
nd partly for his bad conduct in other respects. 
)omo8thcncs wrote the oration against Androtion 
>r Diodorus, one of the accusers, who delivered it. 
Libnn. Argum. adDcmosth. Androt.) The issue of 
he contest is not known. The orations of Andro- 
ion have perished, with the exception of a frag- 
lcnt which is preserved and praised by Aristotle. 
Rhct. iii. 4.) Some modern critics, such as Wes¬ 
ting (ad Diod. i. 29), Coraes (ad Isocrut. ii. p. 
0), and Orclli (ad IsocvaL deAntid. p. 248), as- 
ibc to Androtion the Kroticus which is usually 
rinted among the orations of Demosthenes; but 
icir arguments are not satisfactory. (Wcstcrmann, 
\uacst. Dcmosth. ii. p. 81.) There is an Androtion, 
ic author of an Atthis, whom some regard as the 
imc person as the orator. (Zosim. VU. Isocr. p. 
i. cd. Bind.) [L. S.J 

ANDRO'TION (’At/fywnW), the author of an 
ttliis, or a work on the history of Attica, which 
frequently referred to by ancient writers. (Paus. 

. 7. § 2, x. 8. § 1; Marcellin. Vit. Thue. § 28; 
lut. Solon , c. 15, &c.) The fragments of this 
ork have been published with those of Philo- 
oru8, by Siebclis, Lips. 1811. (Vossius, de Hist, 
race. 386, ed. Wcstermann.) 

ANDRO'TION (’AriSporrW), a Greek writer 
ion agriculture, who lived before the time of 
icophrastus. (Theophr. Hist. Plant, ii. 8, de Cans, 
lant. iii. 15 ; Athen. iii. pp. 75, d., 82, c.; Varr. 

. Ii. i. 1; Colum. i. 1; Plin. Elenchus , lib. viii.,&c.) 

ANDRUS. [Andhkus.] 

ANEMOTIS (’Avcuu'tis), the subduer of the 
nds, a surname of Athena under which she was 
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worshipped and had a temple at Mothone in Mes- 
senia. It was believed to have been built by 
Diomedes, because in consequence of his prayers 
the goddess had subdued the storms which did in¬ 
jury to the country. (Paus. iv. 35. § 5.) [L. S.] 

ANERISTUS ('AinjpKTTos), the son of Sper- 
thias, a Lacedaemonian ambassador, who was sent 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 
430, to solicit the aid of the king of Persia. He 
was surrendered by the Athenians, together with 
the other ambassadors who accompanied him, by 
Sadocus, son of Sitalces, king of Thrace, taken to 
Athens, and there put to death. (Herod, vii. 137 ; 
Thuc. ii. 67.) The grandfather of Aneristus had 
the same name. (Ilerod. vii. 134.) 

ANEROESTU6 or ANEROESTES (’A^pd- 
€(rror, 'AwpoeoTTis), king of the Gaesati, a Gallic 
people between the Alps and the Rhone, who was 
induced by the Roii and the Insubres to make war 
upon the Romans. He accordingly invaded Italy 
in b. c. 225, defeated the Romans near Facsulae, 
but in his return home was intercepted by the con¬ 
sul C. A til ius, who had come from Corsica. A 
battle ensued near Pisac, in which the Gauls were 
defeated with immense slaughter, but Atilius was 
killed. Aneroestus, in despair, put nil end to his 
own life. (Polyb. ii. 22, 26, &c., 31; comp. Eutrop. 
iii. 5; Oros. iv. 3; Zonnras, viii. 20.) 

ANESIDO'RA (‘AuijcTibdpa), the spender of 
gifts, a surname given to Gaea and to Remoter 
the latter of whom had a temple under this name 
at Plilius in Attica. (Paus. i. 31. § 2; Mesych. 
s. v.; Plut. Si/mpos. p. 745.) [L. S.J 

ANGEXION, sculptor. [Tkctakus.] 

A'NGELOS (’AyyfAos). 1. A surname of 
Artemis, under which she was worshipped at 
Syracuse, and according to some accounts the ori¬ 
ginal name of Hecate. (Ilcsych. s. v.; SclioL ad 
Thcocrit. ii. 12.) 

2. A son of Poseidon, whom, together with 
Meins, he begot by a nymph in Chios. (Paus. vii. 
4. §6.) [L.S.J 

ANGERO NA or ANGERO NIA, a Roman 

divinity, of whom it is difficult to form a distinct 
idea, on account of the contradictory statements 
about her. According to one class of passages she 
is the goddess of anguish and fear, that is, the god¬ 
dess who not only produces this stato of mind, but 
also relieves men from it (Vcrrius Place, up. 
Macrob. Sat. i. 10.) Her statue stood in the 
temple of Volupia, near the porta Romnnula, close 
by the Porum, and she was represented with her 
mouth bound and sealed up (os oUigalum ct sup 
natum , Macrob. 1. c Plin. If. N. iii. 9), which 
according to Massurius Sabinus (ap. Macrob. 1. c.) 
indicated that those who concealed their anxiety 
in patience would by this means attain the greatest 
happiness. Hartung (Die liclig. d. Horn. ii. p.247) 
interprets this as a symbolical suppression of cries 
of anguish, because such cries were always unlucky 
omens. He also thinks that the statue of tho 
goddess of nnguish was placed in the temple of the 
goddess of delight, to indicate that the latter should 
exercise her influence upon the former, and change 
sorrow into joy. Julius Modcstus (ap. Macrob, 
l. c.) and Fcstus (s. v. Angcronac dcac) give an his¬ 
torical origin to the worship of this divinity, for 
they say, that at one time men and beasts were 
visited by a disease called angina , which disap- 
pcared as soon as sacrifices were vowed to Ange- 
rona. (Comp. Orelli, Inscript, p. 87. No. 116.) 

N 
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Other accounts state that Angerona was the god¬ 
dess of silence, and that her worship was intro¬ 
duced at Rome to prevent the secret and sacred 
name of Rome being made known, or that Ange¬ 
rona was herself the protecting divinity of Rome, 
who by laying her finger on her mouth enjoined 
men not to divulge the secret name of Rome. 
(Plin. 1. c.; Macrob. Sat. iii. 9.) A festival. Ange- 
ronalia , was celebrated at Rome in honour of 
Angerona, every year on the l*2th of December, on 
which day the pontiffs offered sacrifices to her in 
the temple of Volupia, and in the curia Acculcin. 
(Varro, de Ling. Lot. vi. 23; Plin. and Macrob. 
ll.ee.) [L.S.] 

ANGI'TIA or ANGUI'TIA, a goddess wor¬ 
shipped by the Marsians and Marrubians, who 
lived about the shores of the lake Fucinus. She was 
believed to have been once a being who actually 
lived in that neighbourhood, taught the people 
remedies against the poison of serpents, and had 
derived her name from being able to kill serpents 
by her incantations (from angcre or anguis , Scnr. 
adAen. vii. 750). According to the account given 
by Scrvius, the goddess was of Greek origin, for 
Angitia, says he, was the name given by the Mar¬ 
rubians to Medea, who after having left Colchis 
enmo to Italy with Jason and taught the people 
the above mentioned remedies. Silius Itnlicus 
(viii. 498, &c.) identifies her completely with 
Medea. Her name occurs in several inscriptions 
(Orelli, p. 87, No. 116; p. 335, No. 1846), in one of 
which sho is mentioned along with Angerona, and 
in another her name appears in the plural form. 
From a third inscription (Orelli, p. 87, No. 115) it 
seems that she had a temple and a treasury be¬ 
longing to it. The Silvia Angitia between Alba and 
lake Fucinus derived its name from her. (Solin. 
c.2.) [L.S.] 

ANIA'NTJS, the referendarius (I)ufresnc, 
Gloss, s. v.) of AInric the second, king of the Visi¬ 
goths, and employed in that capacity to authenti¬ 
cate with his subscription the ollicial copies of the 
Brevianum. (Diet, of Ant. s. v. Breviarium.) 
In his subscription he used the words Anianus , t nr 
spectabUis subscripsi et edidi , and it is probable that, 
from a misunderstanding of the word cditli, pro¬ 
ceeded the common notion that he was the author 
of the Romano-Gothic code, which has thence 
sometimes been called Breriariam Aniani. The 
subscription took place at Aire (Adttris) in Gas¬ 
coigne, A. d. 506. (Silberrad, ad Jleinec. Ilist. 
Jar. Germ. § 15.) Sigebert {de ecc/eriasticix scri]>- 
torilms , c. 70, cited by Jac. Godefroi, Prolegomena 
in Cod. Thcodos. § 5) says, that Ankuius translated 
from Greek into Latin the work of Chrysostom 
upon St. Matthew; but respecting this, see the 
following article. No. 2. [J. T. G.J 

AN IA'NUS (’A wards). 1. An Egyptian monk, 
who lived at the beginning of the 5th century after 
Christ, and wrote a chronograph)', in which, .accord¬ 
ing to Svnccllus, he generally followed Eusebius, 
but sometimes corrected errors made by that writer. 
It is, however, very doubtful whether Anianus, on 
the whole, surpassed Eusebius in accuracy. Syn- 
cellus frequently finds fault with him. (Syncell. 
Chronogr. pp.7, 16, 17, 34—36.) 

2. Deacon of Celcda, in Italy, at the begin¬ 
ning of the 5th century, a native of Campania, 
was the amanuensis of Pelagius, and himself 
a warm Pelagian. lie was present at the synod 
of Diospolis (a. d. 415), and wrote on the Pelagian 
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controversy against Jerome. (Ilieron. Kpist. 81.) 
He also translated into Latin the homilies of 
Chrysostom on the Gospel of Matthew and on 
the Apostle Paul, and Chrysostom’s Letters to 
Neophytes. Of all his works there are only extant 
the translations of the first eight of Chrysostom’s 
homilies on Matthew, which are printed in Mont- 
faucon’s edition of Chrysostom. The rest of those 
homilies were translated by Gregorius (or Georgius) 
Trapezuntius, but Fabricius regards all up to the 
26th as the work of Anianus, but interpolated by 
Gregory. (BibL Grace, viii. p. 552, note.) Sigebert 
and other writers attribute the translation of 
Chrysostom to the jurist Anianus, who lived 
under AInric; but this is a manifest error, since 
the preface to the work is addressed to Orontius, 
who was condemned for Pelagianism in the council 
of Ephesus, (a. d. 431.) [P,&] 

ANICE'TUS. 1. A freedman of Nero, and 
formerly his tutor, commanded the fleet at Misenum 
in a. d. 60, and was employed by the emperor to 
murder Agrippina. He was subsequently induced 
by Nero to confess having committed adultery 
with Octavia, but in consequence of his conduct in 
this Affair was banished to Sardinia, where ho died. 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 3, 7, 8, 62; Dion Cuss. lxi. 13; 
Suet. Nor. 35.) 

2. A freedumn of Polcmo, who espoused the 
party of Vitellius, and excited an insurrection 
against Vespasian in Pontus, A. D. 70. It was 
however put down in the same year, and Anicctus, 
who had token refuge at the mouth of the liver 
Cohibus, was surrendered by the king of the Sodo- 
chezi to the lieutenant of Vespasian, and put to 
death. (Tac. Hid. iii. 47, 48.) 

3. A Greek grammarian, who appears to lmvc 
written a glossary. (Athen. xi. p. 783, c.; comp. 
Alciphr. i. 28, with Bcrglcr’s note.) 

AN PCI A GENS. Persons of the name o: 
Anicius are mentioned first in the beginning of th< 
second century u. c. Their cognomen was Galli/ 8 
Those whose cognomen is not mentioned are givci 
under Anicius. 

AN PCI US. 1. Cn. Anicius, a legate of Paulin 
in the Macedonian war, b c. 168. (Liv. xliv. 46. 

2. T. Anicius, who said that Q. Cicero ha« 
given him a commission to purchase a place in th 
suburbs for him, B.C. 54. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. iii. 1. § 7. 

3. C. Anicius, a senator and a friend of Ciccrc 
whose villa was near that of the latter. Cicer 
gave him a letter of introduction to Q. Comificiu 
in Africa, when Anicius was going there with th 
privilege of a humlio libera {Diet, of Ant. s.v. Legal ut 
in b. c. 44. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 19, ad Fam, vi 
26, xii. 21.) 

ANPGRIDES (’AtdypiSes), tho nymphs of tl 
river Anigrus in Elis. On the coast of Elis, »< 
far from the mouth of the river, there was a grot’ 
sacred to them, which was visited by persoi 
afflicted with cutaneous diseases. They were cun 
here by prayers and sacrifices to the nymphs, ar 
by bathing in the river. (Paus. v. 5. § 6 ; Stra 
viii. p. 346 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 880.) [L. S 

A'NIUS (“Ai/ios), a son of Apollo by Creut 
or according to others by Rhoeo, the dauglit 
of Staphylus, who when her pregnancy becai 
known was exposed by her angry father in a cbt 
on the waves of the sea. The chest landed 
Delos, and when Rhoeo was delivered of a boy s 
consecrated him to the service of Apollo, who c 
do wed him with prophetic powers. (Diod. v. 0‘ 
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Conon, Narrat. 41.) Anius had by Dryope 
three daughters, Oeno, Spermo, and Elais, to whom 
Dionysus gave the power of producing at will any 
quantity of wine, com, and oil,—whence they were 
called Oenotropae. When the Greeks on their 
expedition to Troy landed in Delos, Anius endeav¬ 
oured to persuade them to stay with him for nine 
years, ns it was decreed by fate that they should not 
take Troy until the tenth year, and he promised 
with the help of his three daughters to supply 
them with all they wanted during that period. 
(Pherecyd. up. Tzclz. ad lycoph. 569 ; Ov. Met. 
xiii. 0’23, See .; comp. Dictys Cret. i. 23.) After 
the fall of Troy, when Aeneas arrived in Delos, he 
was kindly received by Anius (Ov. 1. c.; Virg. Acn. 
iii. 110, with Scrvius), and a Greek tradition stated 
that Aeneas married a daughter of Anius, of the 
name of Lavinia, who was, like her father, endowed 
with prophetic powers, followed Aeneas to Italy, 
and died at Lavinium. (Dionys. Hal. i. 59 ; Aurel. 
Viet. De Orig. Gent. Ram. 9 ; comp. Hartung, Die 
Rclig. d. Rom. i. p. 87.) Two other mythical per¬ 
sonages, one a son of Aeneas by Lavinia, and the 
other a king of Etruria, from whom the river Anio 
derived its name, occur in Serv. ad Aen. iii. 80, 
and Pint. Parallel. 40. [L. S.] 

ANNA. [Anna Peiienna.] 

ANNA COMNE'NA ("Am Kofxurjud), the 
daughter of Alexis I. Comncnus, and the empress 
Irene, was born in a. n. 1083. She was destined 
to marry Constantine Ducas, but he died while she 
was still a child; and she was subsequently mar¬ 
ried to Nicephorus Bryennius, a Greek nobleman 
distinguished by birth, talents, and learning. Anna, 
.gifted by nature with beauty and rare talents, was 
instmeted in every branch of science, and she tells 
us in the preface to her Alexias, that she was 
thoroughly acquainted with Aristotle .and Plato. 
The vanity of a female philosopher was flattered 
with the homages she received from the Greek 
scholars and artists, and during a long period hers 
and her husband’s house was the centre of the 
wts and sciences of Constantinople. Her love for 
her husband was sincere and founded upon real 
jstccni, and she and the empress tried, although in 
vain, to persuade the dying Alexis to appoint 
Bryennius his successor. The throne was inherit¬ 
ed by John, the son of Alexis, (a. n. 1118.) 
During his reign Anna persuaded Bryennius to 
>cize the crown; but the conspiracy failed at the 
noment of its execution, and Anna and Bryennius 
.vere punished with exile and the confiscation of 
he greater part of their property. Bryennius 
lied some time afterwards, and Anna regretted 
lis loss with deep and sincere affliction. During 
ier retirement from the world she composed her 
‘ Alexias” (’AA^i'as). 

This celebrated work is a biography of her 
ather, the emperor Alexis I. It is divided into 
ifteen books. In the first nine she relates with 
jrcat prolixity the youth of Alexis, his exploits 
tgainst the Turks, Soljuks, and the Greek rebels 
n Asia and Epeirus, his accession, and his wars 
gainst the Normans in Epeinis. The tenth book 
s remarkably interesting, containing the relation 
•f the transactions between Alexis and the 
A'estern princes which led to the first crusade, 
>nd the arrival of the Crusaders at Constantinople. 
Hie following three contain the relations of Alexis 
vith the Crusaders who had then advanced into 
isia, and his last contest with the Norman Bo- 
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hemond, then prince of Antioch, in Greece and 
Epeirus. In the fourteenth book are related the 
successful wars of Alexis against the Turks after 
they had been weakened by the Crusaders; and 
in the fifteenth she gives a rather short relation of 
the latter part of the reign of her father. This 
division shews that she did not start from a his¬ 
torical but merely from a biographical point of 
view. 

To write the life of a man like Alexis I. was a 
difficult task for his daughter, and this difficulty 
did not escape her sagacity. M If I praise Alexis,” 
she says in the preface, * the world will accuse mo 
of having paid greater attention to his glory than 
to truth; and whenever I shall be obliged to blame 
some of his actions, I shall run the risk of being 
accused of impious injustice.” However, this self¬ 
justification is mere mockery. Anna knew very 
well what she would write, and far from deserving 
the reproach of “ impious injustice,” she only de¬ 
serves that of “ pious injustice.” The Alexias is 
history in the form of a romance,—embellished 
truth with two purposes,—that of presenting 
Alexis as the Mars, and his daughter as the 
Minerva of the Byzantines. Anna did not invent 
facts, but in painting her portraits she always dips 
her pencil in the colour of vanity. This vanity is 
threefold,—personal, domestic, and national. Thus 
Alexis is spotless; Anna becomes an oracle; tho 
Greeks arc the first of all tho nations, and tho 
Latins are wicked barbarians. Bohemond alone is 
worthy of all her praise; but it is said that she 
was admired by, and that she admired in her turn, 
the gallant prince of the Normans. 

The style of the author is often nflcctcd and 
loaded with false erudition; unimportant details 
are constantly treated with ns much as and even 
more attention than facts of high importance. 
These are the defects of tho work, but whoever 
will take the trouble to discover and discard them, 
will find the Alexias the most interesting and one 
of the most valuable historical productions of tho 
Byzantine literature. 

The editio princeps of the Alexias was publish¬ 
ed by Hoelscbelius, Augsburg, 1610, 4to. This 
is only an abridgment containing the fifteen books 
reduced to eight. The next is by Possinus, with 
a Latin translation, Paris, 1651, fol. Du Cange 
has written some valuable notes to the Alexias, 
which are contained in the Palis edition of Cin- 
namus. (1670,fol.) The best edition i6 by Schopen 
(2 vols. 0vo.), with a new Latin translation, Bonn, 

1839. The translation of Possinus is very bad. 
The work was translated into French by Cousin 
(le president), and a German translation is con¬ 
tained in the first volume of the “ Historische 
Memoiren,” edited by Fr. von Schiller. [W. P.] 

ANNA PEIIENNA, a Roman divinity, the 
legends about whom are related by Ovid (Fast. iii. 
523, &c.) and Virgil. (Aen. iv.) According to 
them she was a daughter of Belus and sister of 
Dido. After the death of the latter, she fled from 
Carthage to Italy, where she was kindly received 
by Aeneas. Here her jealousy of Lavinia was 
roused, and being warned in a dream by the spirit 
of Dido, she fled and threw herself into the river 
Numicius. Henceforth she was worshipped as the 
nymph of that river under the name of Perenna, 
for previously her name had simply been Anna. 
A second story related by Ovid states, that when 
the plebs had seceded to the mons sacer and 
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were in want of food, there came from the neigh¬ 
bouring Bovillae an aged woman of the name of 
Anna, who distributed cakes among the hungry 
multitude, and after their return to the city the 
grateful people built a temple to her. A third 
story, likewise related by Ovid, tells us that, when 
Mars was in love with Minerva, he applied to the 
aged Anna to lend him her assistance. She ap¬ 
peared before him herself in the disguise of Minerva, 
and when the god took hold of her veil and wanted 
to kiss her, she laughed him to scorn. Ovid (Fast. 
iii. 657, &c.) remarks that Anna Perenna was con¬ 
sidered by some as Luna, by others as Themis, 
and by others again as Io, the daughter of Inachus, 
or as one of the nymphs who brought up the infant 
Jove. Now ns Macrobius (Sat. i. 12) states, that 
at her festival, which fell on the 15th of March, 
and was celebrated by the Romans with great joy 
and merriment, the people prayed ut annare peren- 
nareque commode liceat , it seems clear that Anna 
Perenna was originally an Italian divinity, who 
was regarded as the giver of life, health, and 
plenty, ns the goddess whose powers were most 
manifest at the return of spring when her festival 
was celebrated. The identification of this goddess 
with Anna, the sister of Dido, is undoubtedly of 
Into origin. (Hnrtung, Die Rclig. d. Rom. ii. p. 

229, &c.) [L. S.] 

ANNAEUS CORNU'TUS. [Cornutus.] 
ANNAEUS FLORUS. [Flokus.] 
ANNAEUS LUCA'NUS. [Lucanus.] 
ANNAEUS MELLA. [Mblla.] 
ANNAEUS SE'NECA. [Sbneca.] 
ANNAEUS STA'TIUS. [Statius.] 
ANNA'LIS, a cognomen of the Villia Gens, 
which was first acquired by L. Villi us, tribune of 
the plebs, in u. c. 179, because he introduced a law 
fixing the year (annut) at which it was allowable 
for a person to be a candidate for the public offices. 
(Liv. xl. 44.) The other persons of this name arc: 

1. Sex. Villius (Annalis), a friend of Milo's 
(Cic. ad Fain. ii. C), probably the same as the Sex. 
Annalis, of whom Quintilian speaks. (vL 3. § 86.) 

2. L. Villius Annalis, praetor in b. c. 43, 
was proscribed by the triumvirs, and betrayed to 
death by his son. He is probably the same as the 
L. Villius L. F. Annalis mentioned in a letter of 
Caelius to Cicero, n. c. 61. (adFain. viii. 8 ). His 
son was killed shortly afterwards in a drunken 
brawl by the same soldiers who had killed his father. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 17; Val. Max. ix. 11. § 6.) 

M. ANN El US, legate of M. Cicero during his 
government in Cilicia, b. c. 51. Anneius appears 
to have had some pecuniary dealings with the in¬ 
habitants of Sardis, and Cicero gave him a letter of 
introduction to the praetor Thermus, that the latter 
might assist him in the matter. In Cicero’s cam¬ 
paign against the Parthians in b. c. 50, Anneius 
commanded part of the Roman troops. (Cic. ad 
Fain. xiii. 65, 57, xv. 4.) 

A'NNIA. • 1. The wife of L. Cinna, who died 
b. c. 84, in his fourth consulship. She afterwards 
married M. Piso Calpurnianus, whom Sulla com¬ 
pelled to divorce her, on account of her previous 
connexion with his enemy Cinna. (Veil Patcrc. 
ii. 41.) 

2. The wife of C. Papius Cclsu9, and the mo¬ 
ther of Milo, the contemporary of Cicero. [Milo.J 
ANNIA GENS, plebeian, was of considerable 
antiquity. The first person of this name whom 
Livy mentions, is the Latin praetor L. Annius of 
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Setia, a Roman colony, (b. c. 340.) [Annius, 

No. 1.] The cognomens of this gens under the 
republic are : Asellus, Bellienus, Cimbeu, 
Luscus, Milo. Those who have no cognomen 
are given under Annius. 

According to Eckhel (v. p. 134), the genuine 
coins of the Annii have no cognomen upon them. 
The one figured below, which represents the head 



of a woman, and on the reverse Victory drawn by 
a quadriga, with the inscriptions C. Anni. T. F. 
T. N. Procos. Ex. S. C. and L. Fabi. L. F. Hi(sp). 
is supposed to refer to C. Annius, who fought 
against Sertorius in Spain. [Annius, No. 7.] It 
is imagined that L. Fabius may have been the 
quaestor of Annius, but nothing is known for cer¬ 
tain. 

T. ANNIA'NUS, a Roman poet, lived in the 
time of Trajan and Hadrian, and was a friend of 
A. Gcllius, who cays that he was acquainted with 
ancient litemture. Among other things, ho ap¬ 
pears to have written Foscennino verses. (Gell. vii. 
7, ix. 10, xx. 8.) 

A'NNIBAL. [Hannibal.] 

ANNI'CERIS ('Amr/icipif), a Cyrenaic philoso¬ 
pher [Aristippus], of whom the ancients have 
left us very vague and contradictory accounts. IIo 
is said to have ransomed Plato for 20 minoo from 
Dionysius of Syracuse (Diog. Lacrt. ii. 86); but 
we read, on the other hand, that he was a disciplo 
of Paracbates, whose succession from Aristippus in 
the order of disciplcship was as follows:—Aristip¬ 
pus, Arete, Aristippus the younger, Antipater, 
Epitimedcs, Paracbates. Plato, however, was con¬ 
temporary with the first Aristippus, and therefore 
one of the above accounts of Anniceris must bo 
false. Hence Menage on Laertius (/. c.) and 
Kustcr on Suidas (s. v.) have supposed that there 
were two philosophers of the name of Anniceris, 
the one contemporary with Plato, the other with 
Alexander the Great. If so, the latter is the one 
of whose system some notices have reached us, 
and who forms a link between the Cyrenaic and 
Epicurean schools. He was opposed to Epicurus 
in two points: (1) he denied that pleasure was 
merely the absence of pain, for if so death would 
be a pleasure; and (2) he attributed to every 
separate act a distinct object, maintaining that 
there was no general end of human life. In both 
these statements he reasserted the principle oJ 
Aristippus. But he differed from Aristippus, inas¬ 
much as he allowed that friendship, patriotism, 
and similar virtues, were good in themselves ; say¬ 
ing that the wise man will derive pleasure froir 
such qualities, even though they cause him occa 
sional trouble, and that a friend should be choser 
not only for our own need, but for kindness ant 
natural affection. Again he denied that reasoi 
(6 \6yos) alone can secure us from error, main 
taining that habit (di'€9l^ea6ai) was also necessary 
(Suidas and Diog. Lacrt. 1. c Clem. Alex. Strom 
ii. p. 417 ; Brucker, IJist. CriLPhiL ii. 3 ; Ritter 
Geschichte der Phil. vii. 3.) Aclian ( V. //. ii. *27 
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says, that Anniceris (probably the elder of the 
two) was distinguished for his skill as a cha¬ 
rioteer. [G. E. L. C.] 

A'NNIUS. 1. L. Annius, of Sctia, a Roman 
colony, was praetor of the Latins, b. c. 340, at the 
time of the great Latin war. He was sent as am¬ 
bassador to Rome to demand for the Latins perfect 
equality with the Romans. According to the Ro¬ 
man story, he dared to say, in the capitol, that he 
defied the Roman Jupiter; and as he hurried 
down the steps of the temple, he fell from the top 
to the bottom, and was taken up dead. (Liv. viii. 
3-6.) 

2. Annius, a freedman, the father of Cn. Fla¬ 
vius, who was curule aedile in b. c. 304. (GelL vi. 
9 j Liv. ix. 40*.) 

3. T. Annius, a triumvir for founding colonies 
in Cisalpine Gaul, was obliged by a sudden rising 
of the Boii to take refuge in Mutina, b. c. 218. 
(Liv. xxi. 25.) 

4. Annius, a Campanian, who is said to have 
been sent as ambassador to Rome after the battle 
of Cannae, b. c. 216, to demand that one of the 
consuls should henceforth be a Campanian. (Val. 
Max. vi. 4. § 1; Liv. xxiii. 6, 22.) 

5. L. Annius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 110, 
attempted with P. Lucullus to continue in office 
the next year, but was resisted by his other col¬ 
leagues. (Sail. Jug. 37.) 

0*. P. Annius, tribune of the soldiers, was the 
murderer of M. Antonius, the orator, in b. c. 87, 
and brought his head to Marius. (Val. Max. ix. 2. 
§ 2; Appian, 1$. G i. 72.) 

7. C. Annius, sent into Spain by Sulla about 
b. c. 82 against Sertorius, whom he compelled to 
retire to Nova Carthago. (Plut. Sertor. 7.) 

8. Q. Annius, a senator, one of Catiline’s con¬ 
spirators, B. c. 63. He was not taken with Cethe- 
gus and the others, and we do not know his future 
fate. (Sail. Cat. 17, 50; comp. Q. Cic. de Pet. G 3.) 

A'NNIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.1 

A'NNIUS FAUSTUS. [Faustus.] 

A'NNIUS GALUJS. [Gallus.] 

A'NNIUS PO'LLIO. [Polmo.] 

ANSER, a friend of the triumvir M. Antonins, 
and one of the detractors of Virgil. Ovid calls 
him proca.r. (Virg. Eel. ix. 36; Serv. ad loc. ct ail 
Ed. vii. 21 ; Prop. ii. 25. 84 ; Ov. Trist. ii. 435 ; 
Cic. Philipp, xiii. 5 ; Weichert, Poetar. Lat. Rdi- 
quiae, p. 160, &c., Lips. 1830.) 

ANTAEA (’Arrala), a surname of Demeter, 
Rhea, and Cybele, probably signifies a goddess 
whom man may approach in prayers. (Orph .Hymn. 
40. 1 ; Apollon, i. 1141 ; Hesych. s. v.) [L. S.J 

ANTAEUS (’Avraiby). 1. A son of Poseidon 
and Ge, a mighty giant and wrestler in Libya, 
whose strength was invincible so long as he re¬ 
mained in contact with his mother earth. The 
strangers who came to his country were compelled 
to wrestle with him ; the conquered were slain, and 
out of their skulls he built a house to Poseidon. 
Heracles discovered the source of his strength, 
lifted him up from the earth, and crushed him in 
the air. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 11 ; Hygin. Fab. 31; 
Diod. iv. 17; Pind. Jsthm. iv. 87, &c.; Lucan, 
Pharsal. iv. 590, &c.; Juven. iii. 89; Ov. lb. 397.) 
The tomb of Antaeus (Antaei coltis ), which formed 
a moderate hill in the shape of a man stretched out 
at full length, was shewn near the town of Tingis 
in Mauretania down to a late period (Strab. xvii. 
p.829; P. Mela, iii. 10. § 35, &c.), and it was be- 
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lieved that whenever a portion of the earth cover¬ 
ing it was taken away, it rained until the hole was 
filled up again. Sertorius is said to have opened 
the grave, but when he found the skeleton of sixty 
cubits in length, he was struck with horror aud hod 
it covered again immediately. (Strab. 1. c.; Plut. 
Sertor. 9.) 

2. A king of Irasa, a town in the territory of 
Cyrene, who was sometimes identified by the an¬ 
cients with the giant Antaeus. He had a daughter 
Alceis or Barce, whom he promised to him who 
should conquer in the foot race. The prize was 
won by Alexidainus. (Pind. Pyth. ix. 183, &c., 
with the Schol.) A third personage of this name 
occurs in Virg. Aen. x. 561. [L. S.] 

ANTA'GORAS (’A^rayopas), of Rhodes, a 
Greek epic poet who flourished about the year 
b. c. 270. lie was a friend of Antigonus Gonatas 
and a contemporary of Aratus. (Pans. i. 2. § 3; 
Plut. Apojihth. p. 182, r, Sympos. iv. p. 668, c.) 
He is said to have been very fond of good living, 
respecting which Plutarch and Athenacus (viii. 
p. 340, &c.) relate some facetious anecdotes. 
Antagoras wrote an epic poem entitled Thekiis. 
(&ij€tus, Vita A rati, pp. 444, 446, ed. Buhle.) 
This poem he is said to have read to the Boeotians, 
to whom it appeared so tedious that they could not 
abstain from yawning. (Apostol. Proverb. Cent. 
v. 82 ; Maxim. Confess, ii. p.580, ed. Combcfisius.) 
He also composed some epigrams of which speci¬ 
mens are still extant. (Diog. Lacrt. iv. 26; 
AnthoL Graec. ix. 147.) [L* S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS (’AvroWSas), the Spartan, 
appears to have been one of the ablest politicians 
ever called forth by the emergencies of his country, 
an apt pupil of the school of Lysandcr, and, like 
him, thoroughly versed in the arts of courtly diplo¬ 
macy. His father’s name, ns wo learn from Plu¬ 
tarch (Artar. p. 1022, a.), was Leon—the same, 
possibly, who is recorded by Xenophon (IIcll. ii. 
3. § 10) as Ephor intAwpos in the fourteentli year 
of the Peloponnesian war. At one of the most 
critical periods for Sparta, when, in addition to a 
strong confederacy against her of Grecian statca 
assisted by Persian money, the successes of Phar- 
nabazus and Conon and the restoration of the long 
walls of Athens appeared to threaten the re-esta- 
blishment of Athenian dominion, Antalcidns was 
selected as ambassador to Tiribazus, satrap of 
western Asia, to negotiate through him a peace for 
Sparta with the Persian king, b. c. 393. (Hell. iv. 
8. § 12.) Such a measure would of course deprive 
Athens and the hostile league of their chief re¬ 
sources, and, under the pretext of general pence 
and independence, might leave Sparta at liberty to 
consolidate her precarious supremacy among the 
Greeks of Europe. The Athenians, alarmed at 
this step, also despatched an embassy, with Conon 
at its head, to counteract the efforts of Antalcidns, 
and deputies for the same purpose accompanied 
them from Thebc9, Argos, and Corinth. In con¬ 
sequence of the strong opposition made by these 
states, Tiribazus did not venture to close with 
Sparta without authority from Artaxcrxes, but ho 
secretly furnished Antalcidns with money for a 
navy, to harass the Athenians and their allies, and 
drive them into wishing for the peace. Moreover, 
he seized Conon, on the pretext that he had un¬ 
duly used the king's forces for the extension of 
Athenian dominion, and threw him into prison. 
[Conon.] Tiribazus was detained at court by the 
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king, to whom he had gone to give a report of his 
measures, and was superseded for a time in his 
satrapy by Strathas, a warm friend of Athens. 
The war therefore continued for some years; but 
in b. c. 388 the state of affairs appeared to give 
promise of success if a fresh negotiation with Per¬ 
sia were attempted. Tiribazus had returned to 
his former government, Phamabazus, the opponent 
of Spartan interests, had gone up to the capital to 
marry Apama, the king's daughter, and had en¬ 
trusted his government to Ariobarzanes, with 
whom Antalcidas had a connexion of hospitality 
({fro* fic TraXatou). Under these circumstances, 
Antalcidas was once more sent to Asia both as 
commander of the fleet (vaiapyos)^ and ambassador. 
(Hell . v. 1. § 6, 28.) On his arrival at Ephesus, 
he gave the charge of the squadron to Nicolochus, 
ns his lieutenant (4 tt urroAcuy), and sent him to aid 
Abydus and keep Iphicrates in check, while he 
himself went to Tiribazus, and possibly proceeded 
with him* to the court of Artaxcrxes on the more 
important business of his mission. In this he was 
completely successful, having prevailed on the king 
to aid Sparta in forcing, if necessary, the Athenians 
and their allies to accede to peace on the terms 
which Persia, acting under Spartan influence, 
should dictate. On his return however to tho sea- 
coast, he received intelligence that Nicolochus was 
blockaded in the harbour of Abydus by Iphicrates 
and Diotimus. lie accordingly proceeded by land 
to Abydus, whence he sailed out with the squad¬ 
ron by night, having spread a report that the 
Chalccdonians had sent to him for aid. Sailing 
northward, he stopped at Percope, and when the 
Athenians had passed that place in fancied pursuit 
of him, he returned to Abydus, where he hoped to 
be strengthened by a reinforcement of twenty ships 
from Syracuse and Italy. But hearing that Thra- 
sybulus (of Colyttus, not the hero of Phylc) was 
advancing from Thrace with eight ships to join the 
Athenian fleet, he put out to sea, and succeeded 
by a stratagem in capturing the whole squadron. 
(licit, v. 1. § 25-27; Polyaen. ii. 4, and Schneider 
in loc. Xcn.) He was soon after joined by the ex¬ 
pected ships from Sicily and Italy, by the fleet of 
all tho Ionian towns of which Tiribazus was mas¬ 
ter, and even by some which Ariobarzanes fur¬ 
nished from the satrapy of Phamabazus. Antal¬ 
cidas thus commanded the sea, which, together 
with the annoyance to which Athens was exposed 
from Aegimt (IIcll. v. 1. 1—24), made the Athe¬ 
nians desirous of peace. The same wish being also 
strongly felt by Sparta and Argos (sec the several 
reasons in Xcn. Hell v. 1. $ 29), the summons of 
Tiribazus for a congress of deputies from such 
states ns might be willing to listen to the terms 
proposed by the king, wjis gladly obeyed by all, 
and the satrap then read to them the royal decree. 
This famous document, drawn up with a sufficient 
assumption of imperial majesty, ran thus: “Arta- 
xerxes the king thinks it just that the cities in 
Asia should belong to himself, as well as the is¬ 
lands Clazomenae and Cyprus; but that the other 
Grecian cities, both small and great, he should 
leave independent, except Lemnos and Imbros and 
Scyros; and that these, as of old, should belong to 
the Athenians. But whichever party receives not 

* If we may infer as much from the expression 
which Xenophon afterwards uses (v. i. 25), ‘O 8« 
’AvTaXrcidcis kcctsSjj ,uera TipiGdfov, k. t. A. 
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this peace, against them will I war, with such as 
accede to these terms, both by land and by sea, 
both with ships and with money.” (Hell v. I. 
§ 31.) To these terms all the parties concerned 
readily acceded, if we except a brief and ineffectual 
delay on the part of Thebes and the united govern¬ 
ment of Argos and Corinth (Hell v. 1. $ 32—34); 
and thus was concluded, b. c. 387, the famous 
peace of Antalcidas, so called as being the fruit of 
his masterly diplomacy. That the peace effectually 
provided for the interests of Sparta, is beyond a 
doubt (IIcll. v. 1. $ 3G); that it was cordially, 
cherished by most of the other Grecian states ns a 
sort of bulwark and charter of freedom, is no less 
certain. (Hell. vi. 3. $$ 9, 12,18, vi. 5. £ 2 ; Pans, 
ix. 1.) On the subject of the peace, see Thirlwall, 
Gr. Ilist. vol. iv. p. 445; Mitford, ch. 25. sec. 7, 
ch. 27. sec. 2. 

Our notices of the rest of the life of Antalcidas 
are scattered and doubtful. From a passing allu¬ 
sion in the speech of Callistratus the Athenian 
(Hell. vi. 3. $ 12), we learn that he was then 
(b. c. 371) absent on another mission to Persia. 
Might this have been with a view to the negotia¬ 
tion of pence in Greece (sec Hell. vi. 3), and like¬ 
wise have been connected with some alarm at tho 
probable interest of Timotheus, son of Conon, at 
the Persian court? (See Diod. xv. 50; Dcm. 
c. Timolh. p. 1191; Thirlwall, vol. v. p. 63.) Plu¬ 
tarch again (Ayes. p. 613, e.) mentions, as a state¬ 
ment of some persons, that at the time of tho in¬ 
vasion of Laconia by Epaminondas, b. c. 369, 
Antalcidas was one of the ephors, and that, fearing 
the capture of Sparta, he conveyed his children for 
safety to Cythcra. The same author informs us 
(Aria*, p. 102*2, d.), that Antalcidas was sent to 
Persia for supplies after the defeat at Leuctra, b. c. 
371, and was coldly and superciliously received by 
the king. If, considering the general looseness of 
statement which pervades this portion of Plutarch, 
it were allowable to set the date of this mission 
after the invasion of 369, we might possibly con¬ 
nect with it the attempt at pacification on the side 
of Persia in 368. (IIcll vii. 1. § 27; Diod. xv. 70.) 
This would seem indeed to be inconsistent with 
Plutarch's account of the treatment of Antalcidas 
by Artaxcrxes; but that might perhaps bo no 
overwhelming objection to our hypothesis. (See, 
however, Thirlwall, vol. v. p. 123, and note.) If 
the embassy in question took place immediately 
after the battle of Lcuctra, the anecdote (Ages. 
613, e.) of the ephoralty of Antalcidas in 369 of 
course refutes what Plutarch (Artax. 1022, d.) 
would have us infer, that Antalcidas was driven to 
suicide by his failure in Persia and the ridicule of 
his enemies. But such a story is on other grounds 
intrinsically improbable, and savours much of tho 
period at which Plutarch wrote, when the conduct 
of some later Romans, miscalled Stoics, lmd served 
to give suicide the character of a fashionable re¬ 
source in cases of distress and perplexity. [E. E.] 

ANTANDER (' Aurautipos), brother of Agatho- 
cles, king of Syracuse, was a commander of the 
troops sent by the Syracusans to the relief of Cro 
tona when besieged by the Brutii in b. c. 317. 
During his brother's absence in Africa (b. c. 310), 
lie was left together with Erymnon in command of 
Syracuse, and wished to surrender it to Hamilcar. 
He appears, however, to have still retained, or at 
least regained, the confidence of Agathocles, for lie 
is mentioned afterwards as the instrument of bis 
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brother’s cruelty. (Diod. xix. 3, xx. 16, 72.) 
An tender was the author of an historical work, 
which Diodorus quotes. (Frc. xxi. 12, p. 492, ed. 
Wess.) 

ANTE IA ( / Ai'T€ta), a daughter of the Lycian 
king lobatcs, and wife of Proetus of Argos, by 
whom she became the mother of Maera. (Apollod. 
ii. 2. § 1; Horn. II. vi. 160; Eustath, ad Horn. p. 
1688.) The Greek tragedians call the wife of 
Proetus Stheneboea. Respecting her love for 
Bellcrophontes, see Bellkkophontes. [L. S.j 

ANTEIAS or ANT IAS (’A mtlas or 'Amlas), 
one of the three sons of Odysseus by Circe, from 
whom the town of Anteia in Italy was believed to 
have derived its name. (Dionys. Hal. i. 72; Stcph. 
Byz. s. v. ‘'A meia.) [L. S.] 

P. ANTEIUS was to have had the province of 
Syria in a. r>. 56, but was detained in the city by 
Nero. lie was hated by Nero on account of his 
intimacy with Agrippina, and was thus compelled 
to put an end to his own life in A. d. 57. (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 22, xvi. 14.) 

ANTENOR ('Ayrrfpwp), a Trojan, a son of 
Acsyctc8 and Clcomestra, and husband of Thcano, 
by whom he had many children. (Horn. IL vi. 
398; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 349.) According to the 
Homeric account, he was one of the wisest among 
the ciders at Troy, and received Mcnelaua and 
Odysseus into his house when they came to Troy 
as ambassadors. (II. iii. 146, &c., 203, &c.) He 
also advised his fellow-citizens to restore Helen to 
Menelaus. (II. vii. 348, &c.) This is the sub¬ 
stance of all that is said about him in the Homeric 
poems; but the suggestion contained therein, that 
Antcnor entertained a friendly disposition towards 
the Greeks, has been seized upon and exaggerated 
by later writers. Before the Trojan war, he is 
said to have been sent by Priam to Greece to chum 
the surrender of Ilcsione, who had been carried off 
by the Greeks; but this mission was not followed 
by any favourable result. (Dares Phryg. 6.) When 
Menelaus and Odysseus came to Troy, they would 
have been killed by the sons of Priam, had it not 
been for the protection which An tenor afforded them. 
(Diet. Cret i. 11.) Just before the taking of Troy 
his friendship for the Greeks assumes the character 
of treachery towards his own country; for when 
sent to Agamemnon to negotiate peace, he devised 
with him and Odysseus a plan of delivering the 
city, and even the palladium, into their hands. 
(Diet. Cret. iv. 22, v. 8 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 246, 651, 
ii. 15; Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 339; Suidas, s. v. 
iraWaSioi/.) When Troy was plundered, the skin 
of a panther was hung up at the door of Antenor's 
house, ns a sign for the Greeks not to commit any 
outrage upon it. (Schol. ad rind. Pyth. v. 108; Pans, 
x. 17 ; Strab. xiii. p. 608.) His history after this 
event is related differently. Dictys (v. 17 ; comp. 
Serv. ad Aen. ix. 264) states, that he founded a 
new kingdom at Troy upon and out of the rem¬ 
nants of the old one; and according to others, he 
embarked with Menelaus and Helen, was carried 
to Libya, and settled at Cyrene (Pind. Pyth. v. 
110); or he went with the Heneti to Thrace, and 
thence to the western coast of the Adriatic, where 
the foundation of several towns is ascribed to him. 
(Strab. /. c Serv. ad Aen. i. 1 ; Liv. i. 1.) An¬ 
tcnor with his family and his house, on which the 
panther’s skin was seen, was painted in the Lesehe 
at Delphi. (Paus. 1. c .) [L. S.j 

ANTE'NOR (’ Aimjvup ), the son of Eupliranor, 
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an Athenian sculptor, made the first bronze statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogciton, which the Athe¬ 
nians set up in the Cerameicus. (b. c. 509.) These 
statues were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and 
their place was supplied by others made either by 
Callias or by Praxiteles. After the conquest of 
Persia, Alexander the Great sent the statues back 
to Athens, where they were again set up in the 
Cerameicus. (Paus. i. 8. § 5; Arrian. Anab. iii. 
16, vii. 19; Plin. xxxiv. 9; ib. 19. § 10; Bdckh, 
Corp. Insaip. ii. p. 340.) The return of the 
statues is ascribed by Pausanias (/. c.) to one of 
the Antiochi, by Valerius Maximus (ii. 10, ext. 
§ 1) to Selcucus; but the account of Arrian, that 
they were returned by Alexander, is to be pre¬ 
ferred. (Sec also Mcursii Pisistrat. 14.) [ P. S.] 

ANTE'NOR (’Aj-TJlwp), a Greek writer of un¬ 
certain date, wrote a work upon the history of Crete, 
which on account of its excellence was allied 
AcAra, inasmuch as, says Ptolemy Ilephacstion 
(i up. Phot. Cod. 190, p. 151, b. Bekk.), the 
Cretans called that which is good AcKrov. (Aelian, 
//. N. xvii. 35 ; Plut. do Mid. Ilcrod. c. 32.) 

ANTENO'Rl DES (’Ap'njj'opfSrjs), a patronymic 
from Antcnor, and applied to his sons and descend¬ 
ants. (Virg. Aen. vi. 484 ; Horn. II. xi. 221.) 

At Cyrene. where Antenor according to some ac¬ 
counts had settled after the destruction of Troy, 
the Antenoridac enjoyed heroic honours. (Pind. 
Pyth. v. 108.) [L. S.] 

ANTEROS. [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA, also called PORRIMA or 
PRORSA (Ov. Fast. i. 633; Gcll. xvi. 16), toge¬ 
ther with Postvorta, are described either as the 
two sisters or companions of the Roman goddess 
Carmcnta. (Ov. l.c. ; Macrob. Sat. i. 7.) It seems 
to be clear, from the manner in which Macrobius 
speaks of Antcvorta and Postvorta, that originally 
they were only two attributes of the one goddess 
Carmenta, the former describing her knowledge of 
the future and the latter that of the past, analogous 
to the two-headed Janus. But that in later times 
Antcvorta and Postvorta were regarded as two dis¬ 
tinct beings, companions of Cannentn, or as two 
Carmentae, is expressly said by Varro (ap. Gcll. 
1. c.), Ovid, and Macrobius. According to Varro, 
who also says, that they had two altars at Rome, 
they were invoked by pregnant women, to avert 
the’dangers of child-birth. [L. S.] 

ANTHAEUS (’AvOtuas) or Antaeus, a physi¬ 
cian, whose ridiculous and superstitious remedy 
for hydrophobia is mentioned by Pliny. (//. N. 
xxviii. 2.) One of his prescriptions is preserved 
by Galen. (Dc Compos. Mediacam. see. Locos y iv. 8. 
voL xii. p. 764.) Nothing is known of the events 
of his life, but, as Pliny mentions him, he must 
have lived some time in or before the first century 
after Christ [W. A. G.] 

ANTHAS (’Arthfs), a son of Poseidon and Al¬ 
cyone, the daughter of Atlas. He was king of 
Troezen, and believed to have built the town of 
Antheia, and according to a Boeotian tradition, tho 
town of Anthedon also. Other accounts stated, that 
Anthedon derived its name from a nymph Anthedon. 
(Paus. ii. 30. § 7, &c., ix. 22. § 5.) [L. S.] 

A'NTIIKAS LI'NDIUS (''ArOeas), a Greek 
poet, of Lindus in Rhodes, flourished about B.c. 
596. He was one of the earliest eminent composers of 
phallic songs, which he himself sung at the head of 
his phallophori. (Athen. x. p. 445.) Hence he 
is ranked by Athenaeus (/. c.) as a comic poet, but 
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this is not precisely correct, since lie lived before 
the period when comedy assumed its proper form. 
It is well observed by Bode (Dram. Dichtkunst. 
ii. p. 16), that Anthcas, with his comus of phallo- 
phori, stands in the same relation to comedy as 
Arum, with his dithyrambic chorus, to tragedy. 
(See also Did. of Ant. s. v. Comoedia.) [P. S.J 
ANTHEDON. [Anthas.] 

ANTHEIA (‘'A vBua) y the blooming, or the 
friend of flowers, a surname of Hera, under which 
she had a temple at Argos. Before this temple 
was the mound under which the women were bu¬ 
ried who had come with Dionysus from the Aegean 
islands, and had fallen in a contest with the Ar- 
gives and Perseus. (Paus. ii. 22. § 1.) Anthcia 
was used at Gnossus as a surname of Aphrodite. 
(Hesych. s. v.) [L. S.] 

ANTHE'LII (*A v(hj\iot Saipoves), certain di¬ 
vinities whose images stood before the doors of 
houses, and were exposed to the sun, whence they 
derived their name. (Aeschyl. A (/am. 530; Lobcck, 
ud Soph. Ajac. 805.) [L. S.] 

ANTII E'M 1 US, emperor of the Wcst, remark¬ 
able for his reign exhibiting the last effort of the 
Eastern empire to support the sinking fortunes of 
the Western. He was the son of Procopius, and 
son-in-law of the emperor Marcian, and on Iticimer 
applying to the eastern emperor Leo for a successor 
to Majorian in the west, he was in a. d. 4G7 
named for the ortice, in which he was confirmed 
at Home. 11 is daughter was married to Ricimcr; 
but a quarrel arising between Anthemius and 
Ricimcr, the latter acknowledged Olybrius as em¬ 
peror, and laid siege to Rome, which he took by 
storm in 473. Anthemius perished in the assault. 
Ilis private life, which seems to have been good, 
is given in the panegyric upon him by Sidonius 
Apollonius, whom he patronized ; his public life in 
Jornandcs (de /icb. Get. c.45), Marcellinus (Chron.\ 
and Theophanes (p. 101). Seo Gibbon, Decline 
and Fail c. 36. [A. P. S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS (*A vOipm), an eminent mathe¬ 
matician and architect, born at Tralles, in Lydia, 
in the sixth century after Christ. His father's 
name was Stephan us, who was a physician (Alex. 
Troll, iv. 1, p. 198); one of his brothers was the 
celebrated Alexander Trallianus; and Agathias 
mentions (Hist. v. p. 149), that his three other 
brothers, Dioscorus, Metrodorus, and Olympius, 
were each eminent in their several professions, 
lie was one of the architects employed by the 
emperor Justinian in the building of the church of 
St. Sophia, a. d. 532 (Procop. in Combcfis. Munip. 
Rerum CPvL p. 284; Agath. Hist. v. p. 149, 
&c.; Du Cange, CPolis Christ, lib. iii. p. 11; 
Anselm. Bandur. ad Anliq. CPol. p. 772), and 
to him Eutocius dedicated his Commentary on 
the Conica of Apollonius. A fragment of one of 
his mathematical works was published at Paris, 
4to. by M. Dupuy, 1777, with the title “Frag¬ 
ment (Tun Ouvrage Grec d'Anthemius sur des 
‘ Paradoxes dc Mecanique; ’ revu et corrige sur 
quatre Manuscrits, avec une Traduction Franqoisc 
et des Notes." It is also to be found in the forty- 
second volume of the Hist, de I'Acad. des Inscr. 
1786, pp. 72, 392—451. [W. A. G.] 

ANTHERMUS, sculptor. [Bupalus.] 
ANTHES (‘'AudTis), probably only another form 
of Anthas. It occurs in Stephanus Byzantius, 
who calls him the founder of Anthane in Laconia; 
and in Plutarch (Quacst. Gr. 19) who says, that 
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the island of Calauria was originally called, after 
him, Anthedonia. [L. S.] 

ANTHEUS ('AvficiJs), the blooming, a surname 
of Dionysus. (Paus. vii. 21. § 2.) Anthius, a sur¬ 
name which Dionysus bore at Athens, is probably 
only a different form for Antlieus. (Paus. i. 31. §2.) 
There are also two fabulous personages of this 
name. (Hygin./a5. 157; Virg. Acn. i. 181, 510, 
xii. 443.) [L. S.) 

ANTHEUS, a Greek sculptor of considerable 
reputation, though not of first-rate excellence, 
flourished about 180 b. c. (Plin. xxxiv. 19, where 
A nthens is a correction for the common reading 
Antaeus.) [P. S.] 

ANTHIA'NUS (ANTHUS?), FU III US, a 
Roman jurisconsult, of uncertain date. lie was 
probably not later than Scvcrus Alexander. He 
wrote a work upon the Edict, which in the Floren¬ 
tine Index to the Digest is entitled plpos Rthcrov 
fiiSAia irein-e, but there are only three extracts 
made from it in the Digest, and all of these are 
taken from the first book. This has led many to 
hold that the compilers of the Digest possessed 
only an imperfect copy of his work. (P. I. Besier, 
Diss. de Furio AnthianOy J. C. ejusqnc fniqmentis , 
Lug. Bat. 1803.) [J. T. G.] 

A'NTHIMUS (’A vOl^os), bishop of Trnpozua 
in Pontus, was made patriarch of Constantinople 
by the influence of the empress Theodora (a. u. 
535), and about the same time was drawn over to 
the Eutychian heresy by Scvcrus. Soon after his 
election to the patriarchate, Agapctus, the bishop 
of Rome, came to Constantinople, and obtained 
from the emperor Justinian a sentence of deposi¬ 
tion against Anthimus, which was confirmed by n 
synod held at Constantinople under Mennas, the 
successor of Anthimus. (a. d. 536; Novell. 42; 
Mansi, Nova Collect. Condi, viii. np. 821, 869, 
1149-1158; Labbe, v. ; AoaPRTUS.) Some frag¬ 
ments of the debate between Anthimus and Aga- 
petus in the presence of Justinian are preserved in 
the Acts of the Councils. [P. S.] 

ANTIIIPPUS ( J AvOnnros)y a Greek comic poet, 
a play of whose is cited by Athenacus (ix. p.403), 
where, however, we ought perhaps to read A va^in- 
iry. [Anaxippus.] [P. S.J 

ANTHUS (*'A»/0os), a son of Autonous and 
Ilippodameia, who was torn to pieces by the horses 
of his father, and was metamorphosed into a bird 
which imitated the neighing of a horse, but always 
fled from the sight of a horse. (Anton. Lib. 7; 
Plin. //. N. x. 57.) [L. S.] 

A'NTIA GENS, of which the cognomens are 
Briso and Restio, seems to have been of con¬ 
siderable antiquity. The only person of this name, 
who has no cognomen, is Si*. Antius. 

ANTIANEIIIA (Avrid^i pa). 1. The mother 
of the Argonaut Idmon by Apollo. (Orph. Arp. 
187.) The scholiast on Apollonius Ilhodius (i. 
139), however, calls Asteria the mother of Idmon. 

2. A daughter of Mcnelaus, and mother of the 
Argonauts Eurytus and Echioncs, whom she bore 
to Hermes. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 56 ; Hygin. Fab. 
14.) [L. S.] 

A'NTIAS, a cognomen of the Valeria Gens, 
derived from the Roman colony of Antiura. 

1. L. Valerius Anti as, was sent with five 
ships in b. c. 215 to convey to Rome the Cartha¬ 
ginian ambassadors, who had been captured by the 
Romans on their way to Philip of Macedonia. 
(Liv. xxiii. 34.) 
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2. Q. Valerius Anti as, the Roman historian, 
was either a descendant of the preceding, or de¬ 
rived the surname of Antias from his being a 
native of Antium, as Pliny states. (//. N. Praef.) 
He was a contemporary of Quadrigarius, Sisenna, 
and Rutilius (Veil. Pat. ii. 9), and lived in the 
former half of the first century before Christ. 
Krause, without mentioning his authority, states 
that Antias was praetor in a. u. c. 67 6. (u. c. 68.) 
lie wrote the history of Rome from the earliest 
period, relating the stories of Amulius, Rhea Silvia 
and the like, down to the time of Sulla. The 
latter period must have been treated at much 
greater length than the earlier, since he spoke of 
the quaestorship of Ti. Gracchus (b. c. 137)as early 
as in the twelfth book (or according to some read¬ 
ings in the twenty-second), and the work extended 
to seventy-five books at least. (Gell. vii. 9.) 

Valerius Antias is frequently referred to by 
Livy, who speaks of him as the most lying of all 
the annalists, and seldom mentions his name with¬ 
out terms of reproach. (Comp. iii. 5, xxvi. 49, 
xxxvi. 38.) Gellius (vi. 8, vii. 19) too mentions 
cases in which the statements of Antias are op¬ 
posed to those of all other writers, and there can 
bo little doubt that Livy’s judgment is correct. 
Antias was in no difficulty about any of the par¬ 
ticulars of the early history: he fabricated the most 
circumstantial narratives, and was particularly dis¬ 
tinguished by his exaggerations in numbers. 
Plutarch seems to have drawn much of his early 
history from him, and Livy too appears to have de¬ 
rived many of his statements from the same source, 
though he wa« aware of the untrustworthiness of 
ris authority. It is rather curious that Cicero 
icver refers to Valerius Antias. (Comp. Niebuhr, 
Hist, of Rome, i. pp. 237, 501, 525, &c., ii. p. 9, 
1.570, iii. pp. 124, 358; Krause, Vitae et Fraym. 
xt. Historic. Latin. p. 266, &c.) 

ANTICLEI'A (’Ai/rbcAfia), a daughter of Au- 
olycus, wife of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus. 
Horn. Od. xi. 85.) According to Homer she died 
•f grief at the long absence of her son, who met her 
•nd spoke with her in Hades. ( Od. xv. 356, &c., 
:i. 202, &c.) According to other traditions, she 
•ut an end to her own life after she had heard a 
eport of the death of her son. (Hygin. Fab. 243.) 
lyginus (Fab. 201) also states, that previous to 
er marrying Laertes, she lived on intimate terms 
/ith Sisyphus ; whence Euripides (Iphiy. Aul. 524) 
nils Odysseus a son of Sisyphus. (Comp. Sophocl. 
*kU. 417; Ov. Met. xiii. 32 ; Serv. ud Atw. vi. 
*29.) It is uncertain whether this Anticlcia is the 
line as the one whose son Periphetes was killed 
v Theseus. Of this Periphetes she was the mother 
y Hephaestus or by Poseidon. (Apollod. iii. 16. 
1; Paus. ii. 1. § 4 ; Hygin. Fab. 38.) Another 
lythical personage of this name, who married 
lachaon, the son of Asclepius, is mentioned by 
aus. iv. 30. § 2. [L. S-J 

ANTICLEIDES (’AmicXctoii*), of Athens 
\then. xi. p. 446, c.), lived after the time of 
lexander the Great (Plut. Alex. 46), and is fre- 
lently referred to by later writers. He wrote, 1. 
e/d N 6<rrvv, containing an account of the return 
the Greeks from their ancient expeditions. 
Vthen. iv. p. 157, f., ix. p. 384, d., xi. p. 466, c.) 
nticleides’ statement about the Pelasgians, which 
:rabo (v. p. 221) quotes, is probably taken from 
e work on the Nitaroi. 2. ArjAia/cd, an account 
Delos. (Schol. ad ApolL RJiod. i. 1207, 1289.) 
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3. 'EZvyriTiKbr, appeara to have been a sort of 
Dictionary, in which perhaps an explanation of 
those words and phrases was given which occurred 
in the ancient stories. (Athen. xi. p. 473, b. c.) 4. 
Tlfpl ’AAe£di'5pov,' of which the second book is 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius. (viiL 11; comp. Plut. 
Alex. 1. c.) Whether these works were all written 
by Auticleides of Athens, cannot be decided with 
certainty. 

ANTI'CRATES (' Apt iKparijs), a Spartan who, 
according to Dioscourides (up. Plut. Ayes. 35), 
killed Epaminondas at the battle of Mantineia. 
The descendants of Anticrates are said to have 
been called Maxatplowes by the Lacedaemonians, 
on account of his having struck Epaminondas with 
a paxaipa (Plut. 1. c.), but Pausanias (viii. 11. 
§ 4) mentions Machaerion, a Lacedaemonian or 
Mantinean, to whom this honour was ascribed by 
some. Others attribute it to Gryllus, the son of 
Xenophon. [Gryllus.] 

ANTIDAMAS, or ANTIDAMUS, of Hera- 
cleia, wrote in Greek a history of Alexander the 
Great and moral works, which are referred to by 
Fulgentius. (s.v. Vcsjnltones, fabre.) 

ANTIDO'RUS (‘AptIS upos), of Lemnos, de¬ 
serted to the Greeks in the battle of Artemisium, 
and was rewarded by the Athenians by a piece of 
ground in Salamis. (Herod, viii. 11.) 

ANTI'DOTUS (*Av7i'5oros), an Athenian comic 
poet, of whom we know nothing, except that I 10 
was of the middle comedy, whicli is evident from 
the fact that a certain play, the 'Opola, is ascribed 
both to him and to Alexis. (Athen. xiv. p. 642.) 
We have the titles of two other plays of his, and 
it is thought that his name ought to be restored in 
Athenaeus (i. p. 28, e.) and Pollux (vi. 99). (See 
Meincke, i. p. 416.) [P. S.] 

ANTI'DOTUS, an encaustic painter, the dis¬ 
ciple of Eiiphranor, and teacher of Nicias the Athe¬ 
nian. His works were few, but carefully executed, 
and his colouring was somewhat harsh (severior). 
He flourished about b. c. 336. (Plin. xxxv. 40. 
§§ 27, 28.) [P. S.] 

ANTPGENES (Arriyivris), 1. A general of 
Alexander the Great, also served tinder Philip, 
and lost an eye at the siege of Perinthus. (». c. 
340.) After’ the death of Alexander he obtained 
the satrapy of Susiana. He was one of the com¬ 
manders of the Argyraspids (Diet, of Ant. s. n.) 
and espoused with his troops the side of Emnenes. 
On the defeat of the latter in B. c. 316, Antigenes 
fell into the hands of his enemy Antigonus, and 
was burnt alive by him. (Plut. Alex. 70 ; Arrian, 
up. Phot. p. 71, b. Bekk.; Diod. xviii. 62, xix. 12, 
&c., 44 ; Plut. Fum. 13.) 

2. A Greek historian, who spoke of the Ama¬ 
zon's visit to Alexander. (Plut. Alex. 46.) There 
was a grammarian of the same name. (Fabric. 
Ribl. Grace, iii. p. 34, vi. p. 355.) 

ANTI'GENES ('Avrtyiwis), the name of at 

least three Greek physicians. 

1. An inhabitant of Chios, mentioned in one of 
the spurious letters of Euripides (Eurip. Epist. 2. 
vol. ii. p. 500, ed. Beck), who (if he ever really 
existed) must have lived in the fifth century b. c. 

2. One of the followers of Cleophantua, who 
must have lived about the middle of the third 
century b. c., as Mnemon, one of his fellow-pupils, 
is known to have lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, b. c. 247—222. [Cleophantus ; 
Mnemon.] One of his works is quoted by Caelius 
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Aurelianus (De Morb. Aci/t. ii. 10, p. 46), and he 
is probably the physician mentioned by Galen 
( Comment. in Hippocr. “ De Nat. Horn ii. 6, voL 
xv. p. 136), together with several others who lived 
about that time, as being celebrated anatomists. 

• 3. One of Galen's contemporaries at Rome in 
the second century after Christ, who was a pupil 
of Quintus and Marinus, and had an extensive 
and lucrative practice. Galen gives an account 
(De Praenot. ad Posth. c. 3. vol. xiv. p. 613) 
of their differing in opinion as to the probable 
result of the illness of the philosopher Eudemus. 
(Le Clerc, Hist, de la Med.; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Or. vol. xiii. p. 63, ed. vet,; Haller, Biblioth. 
Medic. Pract. tom. i.) [W.A.G.] 

ANTIGF/NIDAS ('AyriytAbas), a Theban, 
the son of Satyrus or Dionysius, was a celebrated 
ilute-player, and also a poet. He lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great (Suidas and Ilarpocrat 
5.«.; Plut dc Ale.r. fort. p. 355, a., de Music, p. 
11 38, a.; Cic. Brut. 50 ; Bode, Gesch. d. lyrisch. 
Dichtkumt d. Hellene w, ii. p. 321, &c.) His two 
daughters, Melo and Satyra, who followed the pro¬ 
fession of their father, are mentioned in an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology, (v. 206.) 

ANTIGNO'TUS. ‘[Antigonus, sculptor.] 
AN'lTGONE (’Aim y6m,). 1 . A daughter of 

Oedipus by his mother Jocaste. She had two bro¬ 
thers, Eteoclesand Polyneices, and a sister Ismcnc. 
In the tragic story of Oedipus Antigone appears as 
ft noble maiden, with a truly heroic attachment to 
her father and brothers. When Oedipus, in des¬ 
pair at the fate which had driven him to murder his 
father, and commit incest with his mother, had put 
out his eyes, and was obliged to quit Thebes, he 
went to Attica guided and accompanied by his 
attached daughter Antigone. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 8, 
Ac.) She remained with him till he died in Colo- 
nus, and then returned to Thebes. Daemon, the 
son of Crcon, had, according to Apollodorus, died 
before this time; but Sophocles, to suit his own 
tragic purposes, represents him as alive and falling 
in love with Antigone. When Polyneices, subse¬ 
quently, who had been expelled by his brother 
Etcoclcs, marched against Thebes (in the war of 
the Seven), and the two brothers had fallen in 
single combat, Crcon, who now succeeded to the 
throne, issued an edict forbidding, under heavy 
penalties, the burial of their bodies. While every 


one else submitted to this impious command, Anti¬ 
gone alone defied the tyrant, and buried the body 
of Pokneices. According to Apollodorus (iii. 7. 
§ 1), Creon had her buried alive in the same tomb 
with her brother. According to Sophocles, she 
was shut up in a subterraneous cave, where she 
killed herself, and Haemon, on hearing of her 
death, killed himself by her side; so that Creon too 
received his punishment. A different account of 
Antigone is given by Hyginus. (Fab. 72.) Aes¬ 
chylus and Sophocles made the story of Antigone 
the subject of tragedies, and that of the latter, one 
of the most beautiful of ancient dramas, is still 
extant Antigone acts a part in other extant dra¬ 
mas also, as in the Seven against Thebes of Aes¬ 
chylus, in the Oedipus in Colonus of Sophocles, 
and in the Phoenissae of Euripides. 

2. A daughter of Eurytion of Phthia, and wifo 
of Pelens, bv whom she became the mother of 
Polydora. When Pclcus had killed Eurytion 
during the cliace, and fled to Acastus at lolcus, he 
drew upon himself the hatred of Astydamcia, the 
wife of Acastus. [Acastus.] In consequence of 
this, she* sent a calumniatory message to Antigone, 
stating, that Pelens was on the point of marrying 
Steropc, a daughter of Acastus. Hereupon Antigone 
hung herself in despair. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 1-3.) 

3. A daughter of Laomedon and sister of Priam. 
She boasted of excelling Hera in the beauty of her 
hair, and was punished for her presumptuous vanity 
by being changed into a stork. (Ov. Met. vi. 93.) 

4. A daughter of Pheres, married to Pyrcmm? 

or Cometcs, by whom she became the mother ol 
the Argonaut Astcrion. (Apollon. Uhod. i. 35: 
Orph. Arn. 161; Hvgin. Fab. 14.) [L. S.] 

ANTIGONE (‘Avny6vv\ the daughter o 
Cassander (the brother of Antipatcr), was the 
second wife of Ptolemy Lngus, and the mother o 
Berenice, who married first the Macedonian Philip 
son of Amyntas, and then Ptolemy Sotcr. (Droy 
sen, Gesch. d. Nachfolycr Alexanders , p. 418, Ac. 
and Tab. viii. 3.) 

2. The daughter of Berenice by her first hue 
band Philip, and the wifo of Pyrrhus. (Plul 
Pynh. 4.) 

ANTIGO'NIDAE, the descendants of Ant: 
gonus, king of Asia. The following gencalogicj 
table of this family is taken from Droy sen's Get 
chichtc der NachfoUjcr Alexanders. 


Antigonus, died b. c. 301. Married Stratonice, 
daughter of Corrhacus. 


Demetrius I. (Poliorcctcs), k. of Macedonia, Philip, died «. c. 30< 

• Died b. c. 283. Married 

1. Phila, d. of Antipater. 

2. Eurydice, widow of Ophelias. 

3. Dcidameia, d. of Aeacidcs. 

4. An Illyrian. 

5. Ptolemais, d. of Ptolemy Sotcr. 

6. Lamia, an Hetaira. 


l. 

Antigonus Gonatas, 
k. of Macedonia. 

Died B. c. 239. Married 

1. Phila, d. of Seleucus 
Nicator. 

2. Demo. 


Stratonice. Corrabus. 

Married 

1. Seleucus. 

2. Antiochus. 


Demetrius, Phila 

of Cyrene. 

Died b. c. 250. 

Married Olympias 
of Larissa. 
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Demetrius II., k. of Haley oneu*. 

Macedonia. Died b. c. 229. 

Married 

1. Stratonice, d. of Antio¬ 
ch ns Soter. 

2. Phthia,d. of Alexander, 
the son of Pyrrhus. 


Antigonus Doson, k. of 
Macedonia. Died b. c. 221. 
Married Phthia, the widow 
of Demetrius II. 


Echecrates. 

Antigonus. 


Apanm. Philip V. king of Macedonia. 

Died b. c. 179. 

Perseus, k. of Macedonia. 

Conquered by the Romans a a 168. 


A NT PG ON US (’Avriyovos), a Greek writer 
•n the history of Italy. (Fest. s. v. Romani; 
)ionys. Ilal. i. 6.) It has been supposed that the 
Vntigonus mentioned by Plutarch ( RomnL 17) is 
lie same as the historian, but the saying there 
noted belongs to a king Antigonus, and not to the 
istorian. [L. S.] 

ANTI'G ON US ('AvTlyovos) : son of Alkx- 
ndeh, was sent by Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
s ambassador into Boeotia, in ac. 172, and sue- 
:*edcd in inducing the towns of Coroneia, Thebes, 
nd Ilaliartus to remain faithful to the king. 
Polyb. xxvii. 5.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'GONUS ('Avrtyovos), of Alexandria, 
grammarian who is referred to by Erotian in his 
rooemium and his Prcnira. He is perhaps the 
ime person as the Antigonus of whom the Sello¬ 
ut on Nicander speaks, and identical with Anti- 
mus, the commentator of Hippocrates. (Erotian, 
13.) [L. S.1 

ANTI'GONUS ('Arriyovos), king of Asia, 
rnamed the Onc-eycd (Lucian, Maa-ob. 11 ; Plut 
Pucror. Educ. 14), was the sen of Philip of 
lymiotis. He was born about b. c. 382, and was 
io of the generals of Alexander the Great, and in 
o division of the empire after his death (u. c. 
!3), lie received the provinces of the Greater 
trygin, Lycin, and Pamphylia. Perdiccas, who 
d been appointed regent, had formed the plan of 
taining the sovereignty of the whole of Alex- 
dcr’s dominions, and therefore resolved upon the 
in of Antigonus, who was likely to stand in the 
ly of his ambitious projects. Perceiving the 
nger which threatened him, Antigonus fled with 
i son Demetrius to Antipater in Macedonia(321); 
t the death of Perdiccas in Egypt in the same 
ar put an end to the apprehensions of Antigonus. 
itipatcr was now declared regent; he restored to 
itigomi8 his former provinces with the addition 
Susiana, and gave him the commission of carry- 
; on the war against Eumenes, who would not 
unit to the authority of the new regent In 
s war Antigonus was completely successful; he 
Vatcd Eumenes, and compelled him to take 
iige with a small body of troops in Nora, an 
pregnable fortress on the confines of Lycaoniaand 
ppadocia ; and after leaving this place closely 
ested, he marched into Pisidia, and conquered 
:etas and Attalus, the only generals who still 
d out against Antipater (bc. 320). [Alcktas.] 
I'hc death of Antipater in the following year 
c. 319) was favourable to the ambitious views 


of Antigonus, and almost placed within his reach 
the throne of Asia. Antipater hod appointed Po- 
lyspcrchon regent, to the exclusion of his own son 
Cassandcr, who was dissatisfied with the arrange¬ 
ment of his father, and claimed the regency for 
himself. He was supported by Antigonus, and 
their confederacy was soon afterwards joined by 
Ptolemy. But they found a formidable rival in 
Eumenes, who was appointed by Polysperchon to 
the command of the troops in Asia. Antigonus 
commanded the troops of the confederates, and the 
struggle between him and Eumenes Listed for two 
years. The scene of the first campaign (l*. c. 318) 
was Asia Minor and Syria, of the second (n. c. 317) 
Persia and Media. The contest was at length 
terminated by a battle in Gnbicne at the beginning 
of b. c. 316, in which Eumenes was defeated. lie 
was surrendered to Antigonus the next day through 
the treachery of tho Argyraspids, and was put to 
death by the conqueror. 

Antigonus was now by far the most powerful of 
Alexander’s generals, and was by no means dis¬ 
posed to share with his allies the fruits of his vic¬ 
tory. He began to dispose of the provinces ns ho 
thought fit He caused Pithon, a general of great 
influence, to be brought before his council, and 
condemned to death on the charge of treachery, 
and executed several other officers who shewed 
symptoms of discontent. After taking possession 
of the immense treasures collected at Ecbatana and 
Susa, lie proceeded to Babylon, where he called 
upon Seleucus to account for the administration of 
the revenues of this province. Such an account, 
however, Seleucus refused to give, maintaining that 
he had received the province as a free gift from 
Alexander’s army; but, admonished by the recent 
fate of Pithon, he thought it more prudent to get 
out of the reach of Antigonus, and accordingly left 
Babylon secretly with a few horsemen, and lied to 

Egypt- 

The ambitious projects and great power of Anti¬ 
gonus now led to a general coalition against him, 
consisting of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassandcr, and 
Lysiraachus. The war began in the year 315, 
and was carried on with great vehemence and al¬ 
ternate success in Syria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, 
and Greece. After four years, all parties became 
exhausted with the struggle, and peace was accord¬ 
ingly made, in b. c. 311, on condition that the 
Greek cities should be free, that Cassander should 
retain his authority in Europe till Alexander Ae- 
gus came of age. that Lysimachus and Ptolemy 
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should keep possession of Thrace and Egypt re¬ 
spectively, and that Antigonus should have the 
government of all Asia. The name of Seleucus, 
strangely enough, does not appear in the treaty. 

This pence, however, did not last more than a 
year. Ptolemy was the first to break it, under 
pretence that Antigonus had not restored to liberty 
the Greek cities in Asia Minor, and accordingly 
sent a fleet to Cilicia to dislodge the garrisons of 
Antigonus from the maritime towns, (b. c. 310.) 
Ptolemy was at first successful, but was soon 
deprived of all he had gained by the conquests 
of Demetrius (Poliorcetcs), the son of Antigonus. 
Meanwhile, however, the whole of Greece was in the 
power of Cassandcr, and Demetrius was therefore 
sent with a large fleet to effect a diversion in his 
father’s favour. Demetrius met with little opposi¬ 
tion ; he took possession of Athens in b. c. 307, 
where he was received with the most extravagant 
flattery. He also obtained possession of Megara, 
and would probably have become master of the 
whole of Greece, if he had not been recalled by 
his father to oppose Ptolemy, who had gained the 
island of Cyprus. The fleet of Demetrius met that 
of Ptolemy off the city of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
a battle ensued, which is one of the most memora¬ 
ble of the naval engagements of antiquity. Pto¬ 
lemy was entirely defeated (u. c. 306), and Anti¬ 
gonus assumed in consequence the title of king, 
and the diadem, the symbol of royal power in 
Persist, lie also conferred the same title upon 
Demetrius, between whom and his father the most 
cordial friendship and unanimity always prevailed. 
The example of Antigonus was followed by Ptole¬ 
my, Lysimachus, and Scleucus, who are from this 
time designated as kings. The city of Antigoneia 
on the Orontes in Syria was founded by Antigonus 
in the preceding year (n. c. 307). 

Antigonus thought that the time had now come 
for crushing Ptolemy. He accordingly invaded 
Egypt with a large force, but his invasion was ns 
unsuccessful as Cassandcr’s had been : he was 
obliged to retire with great loss. (b. c. 306.) He 
next sent Demetrius to besiege Rhodes, which had 
refused to assist him against Ptolemy, and had 
hitherto remained neutral. Although Demetrius 
made the most extraordinary efforts to reduce the 
place, he was completely baffled by the energy and 
perseverance of the besieged ; and was therefore 
glad, at the end of a year's siege, to make peace 
with the Ithodians on terms very favourable to the 
latter. (]». o. 304.) While Demetrius was engaged 
against Rhodes, Cassander had recovered his for¬ 
mer power in Greece, and this was one reason 
that made Antigonus anxious that his son should 
make peace with the Rhodians. Demetrius crossed 
over into Greece, and after gaining possession of 
the principal cities without much difficulty, col¬ 
lected an assembly of deputies at Corinth (b. c. 
303), which conferred upon him the same title 
that had formerly been bestowed upon Philip and 
Alexander. He now prepared to march north¬ 
wards against Cassander, who, alarmed at his dan¬ 
gerous position, sent proposals of peace to Antigo¬ 
nus. The proud answer was, “Cassander must 
yield to the pleasure of Antigonus.” But Cassan¬ 
der had not sunk so low as this: he sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy for assistance, and 
induced Lysimachus to invade Asia Minor in order 
to make an immediate diversion in his favour. 
Antigonus proceeded in person to oppose Lysirna- 
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chus, and endeavoured to force him to an engage¬ 
ment before the arrival of Seleucus from upper 
Asia. But in this he conkl not succeed, and the 
campaign accordingly passed away without a bat¬ 
tle. (b. c. 302.) During the winter, Seleucus 
joined Lysimachus, and Demetrius came from 
Greece to the assistance of his father. The deci¬ 
sive battle took place in the following year (b.c. 
301), near Ipsus in Phrygia. Antigonus fell in 
the battle, in the eighty-first year of his age, and 
his army was completely defeated. Demetrius 
escaped, but was unable to restore the fortunes of 
his house. [Demetrius.] The dominions of 
Antigonus were divided between the conquerors: 
Lysimachus obtained the greater part of Asia 
Minor, and Seleucus the countries between the 
coast of Syria and the Euphrates, together with a 
part of Phrygia and Cappadocia. (Diod. lib. yviii.- 
xx.; Plut. Eumcnes and Demetrius; Droy/cn, 
Geschichte dcr Nachfolgcr Alexanders; Thirl wall'a 
Greece , vol. vii.) 

The head on the following coin of Antigonus. 
Frohlich supposes to be Neptune’s, but Eckhel 
thinks that it represents Dionysus, and that the 
coin was struck by Antigonus after his naval vic¬ 
tory off Cyprus, in order to shew that he should 
subdue all his enemies, ns Dionysus had conquerec 
his in India. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 110.) 



ANTl'GONUS ('Avriyovos) y of Carystus, i 
supposed by some to have lived in the reign < 
Ptolcmaeus Philadclphus, and by others in that ( 
Eucrgetes. Respecting his life nothing is knowi 
but we possess by him a work called iaropu. 
7rapa3«i{o»i/ avvayrayii ( Jlistoriae Mirubilcs ), wliic 
consists for the most part of extracts from th 
14 Auscultationes” attributed to Aristotle, and froi 
similar works of Callimachus, Tinmens, and othc: 
which are now lost. It is only the cireunistam 
that he has thus preserved extracts from other an 
bettor works, that gives any value to this compil; 
tion of strange stories, which is evidently mac 
without skill or judgment. It was first edite« 
together with Antoninus Liberalis, by Xylunde 
Basel, 1568, 8vo. The best editions are those 
Meursius, Lugd. Bat. 1619, 4to., and of J. Bee 
maun, Leipzig, 1791, 4to. Antigonus also wro 
an epic poem entitled 'Ami-naTpoSy of which tv 
lines are preserved in Athenaeus. (iii. p. 82.) T.’ 
Anthologia Graeca (ix. 406) contains an epigra 
of Antigonus. [L. S.] 

ANTl'GONUS £Atniyoi'os), of Cumae, 
Asia Minor, a Greek writer on agriculture, who 
referred to by Pliny ( Elnich. libb. viii. xiv. > 
xvii.), Varro ( De Re Rust. i. 1), and Columella 
1), but whose age is unknown. [L. S.] 

ANTI'GONUS DOSON ('Avriyovos Awau 
so called because it was said he was always abc 
to give but never did, was the son of Olympias 
Larissa and Demetrius of Cyrene, who was a s 
of Demetrius Poliorcetcs and a brother of Anti} 
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nus Gonatas. [Antigonidae.] On the death 
of Demetrius II., n.c. 229, Antigonus was ap¬ 
pointed guardian of his son Philip, whence he 
was sometimes designated by the surname *E*i- 
rpoTvos. (Athcn. vi. p. 251, d.; Jay. xl. 54.) 
He married the widow of Demetrius, and almost 
immediately afterwards assumed the crown in 
his own right. At the commencement of his 
reign he was engaged in wars against the bar¬ 
barians on the borders of Macedonia, but after¬ 
wards took an active part in the affairs of Greece. 
He supported Aratus and the Achaean league 
against CIcomcnes, king of Sparta, and the Aeto- 
lians, and was completely successful. He defeated 
Clcomenes, and took Sparta, but was recalled to 
Macedonia by an invasion of the Illyrians, lie 
defeated the Illyrians, and died in the same year 
(u. c. 220), after a reign of nine years. Polybius 
speaks favourably of his character, and commends 
him for his wisdom and moderation. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Philip. V. (Justin, xxviii. 3, 4 ; Plut. 
A rat. and Gcom.; Polyb. ii. 45, &c., 70; Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schrifien , p. 232, &c.) [Aratus ; Clko- 
menks.] 

ANTI'GONUS ('Avrlyovos), son of Eciiec- 
iiatks, the brother of Antigonus Doson, revealed 
to Philip V., king of Msicedonia, a few months 
before his death, b. c. 179, the false accusations of 
bis son Perseus against his other son Demetrius, 
'll consequence of which Philip had put the latter 
:o death. Indignant at the conduct of Perseus, 
Philip appointed Antigonus his successor; but on 
lis death Perseus obtained possession of the throne, 
uid caused Antigonus to be killed. (Liv. xl. 64- 
58.) 

ANTI'GONUS GO'NATAS ('Arriyouos To- 
•uras), son of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Pliila 
the daughter of Anti pater), and grandson of An- 
igonus, king of Asi;u [Antigonidae.] When 
iis father Demetrius was driven out of Mace¬ 
donia by Pyrrhus, in B. c. 287, and crossed 
ver into Asia, Antigonus remained in Pclopon- 
esus; but he did not assume the title of 
ing of Macedonia till after his father's death 
l Asia in u. c. 283. It was some years, how- 
ver, before he obtained possession of bis pa- 
irnal dominions. Pyrrhus was deprived of the 
ingdom by Lysimachus (a. C. 286); Lysimncbus 
ms succeeded by Scleucus (280), who was mur- 
cred by Ptolemy Ceraunus. Ccraunus shortly 
fter fell in battle against the Gauls, and during 
le ne?:t three years there was a succession of 
aimants to the throne. Antigonus at last ob- 
tined possession of the kingdom in 277, notwith¬ 
anding the opposition of Antioclius, the son of 
cleucu8, who laid claim to the crown in virtue of 
is father's conquests. But bo withdrew bis 
aim on the marriage of his half-sister, Philo, 
ith Antigonus. He subsequently defeated the 
aids, and continued in possession of his king- 
mi till the return of Pyrrhus from Italy in 273, 
.ho deprived him of the whole of Macedonia, 
ith the exception of a few places. He recovered 
s dominions in the following year (272) on the 
mth of Pyrrhus at Argos, but was again dc- 
* ived of them by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, 
lexander, however, did not retain possession 
the country long, and was compelled to retire 
' the conquests of Demetrius, the brother or 
n of Antigonus, who now obtained part of 
>eims in addition to his paternal dominions. He 
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subsequently attempted to prevent the formation 
of the Achaean league, and died in b. c. 239, at 
the age of eighty, after a reign of forty-four years. 
He was succeeded by Demetrius II. (Plut. Demctr. 
51, Pyrrhus, 26; Justin, xxiv. 1, xxv. 1—3, 
xxvi. 2 ; Polyb. ii. 43, &c.; Lucian, Macrob. c. 11; 
N iebuhr, Kleine Schriftcn , p. 227, &c.) Antigonus* 
surname Gonatas is usually derived from Gonnos 
or Goimi in Thessaly, which is supposed to have 
been the place of his birth or education. Niebuhr 
(/.c.), however, remarks, that Thessaly did not 
come into his father’s possession till Antigonus 
had grown up, and he thinks that Gonatas is a 
Macedonian word, the same as the Romaic yovaras, 
which signifies an iron plate protecting the knee, 
and that Antigonus obtained this surname from 
wearing such a piece of defensive armour. 
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ANTI'GONUS fAi'T lyovos), king of Judaea, 
the son of Aristobulus II. and the last of the Mac¬ 
cabees who silt on the royal throne. After his fa¬ 
ther had been put to deatli by Pompey's party, 
Antigonus was driven out of Judaea by Antipator 
and his sons, but was notable to obtain any assist¬ 
ance from Caesar's party. Me was at length re¬ 
stored to the throne by the Parthians in B. c. 40. 
Herod, the son of Antipater, fled to Rome, and 
obtained from the Romans the title of king of 
Judaea, through the influence of Antony. Herod 
now marched against Antigonus, whom he defeated, 
and took Jerusalem, with the assistance of the Roman 
general Sosius, after a long and obstinato siege. 
Antigonus surrendered himself to Sosius,who hand¬ 
ed him over to Antony. Antony had him executed 
at Antioch as a common malefactor in n. c. 37. 
(Joseph. Aniiq. xiv. 13-16, B. J.\. 13, 14; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 22. Respecting the difference in chro- 
nology between Josephus and Dion Cassius, see 
Wernsdorf, dc Fide Librorum Maccab. p. 24, and 
ldcler, Chronol. ii. p. 389, &c.) 

ANTI'GON US (’ Avriyovos), a writer on paint¬ 
ing, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 12), is 
perhaps the same ns the sculptor, whom wc know 
to have written on statuary. [P. S.] 

ANTI'GONUS, a general of Perseus in the 
war with the Romans, was sent to Aenia to guard 
the coast. (Liv. xliv. 26, 32.) 

ANTI'GONUS, a Greek sculptor, and an 
eminent writer upon his art, was one of the artists 
who represented the battles of Attalus and Eumencs 
against the Gauls. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 24.) He 
lived, therefore, about 239 B. c., when Attalus I., 
king of Pcrgnmus, conquered the Gauls. A little 
further on, Pliny (§ 26) says, “Antigonus et pe- 
rixyomenon, tyrannicidasque supra dictos,” where 
one of the best MSS. has “Antignotus et luctatores, 
perixyomcnon,” &c. [P. SJ 

ANTI'GONUS (*Akti'7oi/os), a Greek army 
surgeon, mentioned by Galen, who must therefore 
have lived in or before the second century after 
Christ. (Galen, Dc Comjtos. Mcdicam. see. Locos , 
ii. 1, vol. xii. pp. 557, 580.) Marcellus Empiricus 
quotes a physician of the same name, who mny 
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very possibly be tlic same person (Marc. Erapir. 
De Medicam. c. 8. pp. 266, 267, 274); and Lucian 
mentions an impudent quack named Antigonus, 
who among other things said, that one of his pa¬ 
tients had been restored to life after having been 
buried for twenty days. (Luc. Pkilopscudes, §§21, 
25, 26. vol. iii. ed. Tauchn.) [W.A. G.] 
ANTI'LEON (’Aj'tiAc&u'), a Greek author who 
wrote a work on chronology (Tlepl Xpovwv), the 
second book of which is referred to by Diogenes 
Laertius, (iii. 3.) Whether he is the same per¬ 
son as the Antileon mentioned by Pollux (ii. 4, 
151) is uncertain. [L. S.] 

ANTI'LOCIIUS (‘Aj't/Aoxos), a son of Nestor, 
king of Pylos, by Anaxibia (Apollod. i. 9. § 9), 
or according to the Odyssey (iii. 451), by Eury- 
dico. Ilyginus (Fab. 252) states, that -as an 
infant lie was exposed on mount Ida, and suckled 
by a dog. lie is mentioned among the suitors of 
Helen. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 8.) According to the 
Homeric account, he accompanied his father to 
Troy, but Nestor being advised by an oracle to 
guard his son against an Ethiopian, gave him 
Chalion as his constant attendant (Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 1697.) Antilochus appears in the Ho¬ 
meric poems ns one of the youngest, handsomest, 
and bravest among the Greeks, and is beloved by 

Achilles. (Oil. iii. 112 ; II. xxiii. 556, 607, xviii. 
16.) He fell at Troy by the hands of Memnon, 
tho Ethiopian. (Oil. iv. 186, &c , xi. 522; Pind. 
Pyth. vi. 32, See.) Ilyginus, in one passage (Fab. 
112) suites that he was slain by Memnon, and in 
another (Fab. 113) he makes Hector his conqueror. 
The remains of Antilochus were buried by the 
side of those of his friends Achilles and Patroclus 
(Od. xxiv. 78), and in Hades or the island of Lcuce 
he likewise accompanied his friends. (Oil. xxiv. 
16; Paus. iii. 19. § 11.) Philostratus (Iler. iii. 2) 
gives a different account of him. When Nestor 
went to Troy, his son was yet too young to ac¬ 
company him; but in the course of the war he 
came to Troy and applied to Achilles to soothe the 
anger of his father at his unexpected arrival. 
Achilles was delighted with the beauty and the 
warlike spirit of the youth, and Nestor too was 
proud of his son, and took him to Agamemnon. 
According to Philostratus, Antilochus was not shin 
by tho Ethiopian Memnon, but by a Trojan of 
that name. Achilles not only avenged his death 
on Memnon, but celebrated splendid funeral games, 
and burnt the head and armour of Memnon on the 
funeral pvre. (Comp. Biickh, ad Pind. p. 299.) 
Antilochus was painted by Polygnotus in the Leschc 
of Delphi. (Puus. x. 30. § 1 ; Philostr. Icon. ii. 
7.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'LOCIIUS CAvr/Aoxor), a Greek histo¬ 
rian, who wrote .an account of the Greek philoso¬ 
phers from the time of Pythagoras to the death of 
Epicurus, whose system he himself adopted. (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, i. p. 133.) He seems to be the same 
as the Antilogus mentioned by Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus. (De Comp. Verb. 4; comp. Anonym. 
Descript. Olymp. xlix.) Theodoret (Thcrap. viii. 
p. 908) quotes an Antilochus as his authority for 
placing the tomb of Cecrops on the acropolis of 
Athens, but as Clemens of Alexandria (Protrcpt. 
p. 13) and Aniobius (adv. Gent. vi. 6) refer for 
the same fact to a writer of the name of Antiochus, 
there may possibly be an error in Theodoret. [L. S.] | 
ANTI MA'CH IDES, architect. [Antistates.] 
ANTl'MACIIUS (’A vnyaxos), a Trojan, who. 
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when Menclaus and Odysseus came to Troy to ask 
for the surrender of Helen, advised his countrymen 
to put the ambassadors to death. (Horn. II. xi. 
122, &c., 138, &c.) It was Antimachus who 
principally insisted upon Helen not being restored 
to the Greeks. (II. xi. 125.) He had three sons, 
and when two of them, Peisander and Hippolochus, 
fell into the hands of Menelaus, they were both 
put to death. 

There are three other mythical personages of 
this name. (Hvgin. Fab. 170 ; Schol. ad Pind. 
Isihm. iv. 104 ; Ov. Met. xii. 460.) [L. S.] 

ANTPMACHUS ('Amlyaxos). 1. Of Claros, 
a son of Hipparchus, was a Greek epic and 
elegiac poet (Cic. Brut. 51; Ov. TrisL i. 6. 1.) 
He i9 usually called a Colophonian, probably only 
because Claros belonged to the dominion of Colo¬ 
phon. He flourished during the latter period of 
the Peloponnesian war. (Diod. xiii. 108.) The 
statement of Suidaa that he was a disciple of Pan- 
yasis would make him belong to an earlier date, 
hut the fact that he is mentioned in connexion 
with Lysandcr and Plato the philosopher suffi¬ 
ciently indicates the age to which he belonged. 
(Plut. lysand. 18 ; Proclns, ad Plat. Tim. i. p.28.) 
Plutarch relates that at the Lysandria—for thus 
the Samians called their great festival of the Hcraea, 
to honour Lysander—Antimachus entered upon a 
poetical contest with one Niceratus of Heraclcin, 
The latter obtained the prize from Lysandcr him- 
self, and Antimachus, disheartened by his failure, 
destroyed his own poem. Plato, then a young 
man, happened to be present, and consoled the 
unsuccessful poet by saying, that ignorance, like 
blindness, was a misfortune to those who labourer 
under it. The meeting between Antimachus anc 
Plato is related differently by Cicero (/. <?.), wh< 
also places it manifestly at a different time and 
probably also at a different place ; for, according t( 
him, Antimachus once read to a numerous audienci 
his voluminous poem (Thebais), and Jiis hearer: 
were so wearied with it, that all gradually left tin 
place with the exception of Plato, whereupon tin 
poet said, “ I shall nevertheless continue to read 
for one Plato is worth more than all the thousand 
of other hearers.” Now an anecdote similar t 
the one related by Cicero is recorded of Antagorn 
the Rhodian [Antagoras], and this repetition o 
the same occurrence, together with other improbu 
bilities, have led Wclcker (/>;• Epische Cych/s, j 
105, &c.) to reject the two anecdotes altogether a 
inventions, made either to show tho uninterestin 
diameter of those epics, or to insinuate that, a 
though they did not suit the taste of the multitude 
they were duly appreciated by men of learnin 
and intelligence. 

The only other circumstance of the life of Ant 
machus that we know is, his love for Lydc, wh 
was either his mistress or his wife. He followc 
her to Lydia; but she appears to have died soc 
after, and the poet returned to Colophon ar 
sought consolation in the composition of an eleg 
called Lyde, which was very celebrated in a; 
tiquity. (Athen. xiii. p.598; Brunck, Analcct. 
p. 219.) This elegy, which was very long, co 
sisted of accounts of the misfortunes of all tl 
mythical heroes who, like the poet, had becon 
uufortunate through the early death of their b 
loved. (Plut. Consol, ad Apollon, p. 106, b.) 
thus contained vast stores of mythical and an 
quarian information, and it was chiefly for this a: 
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not for any higher or poetical reason, that Agnthnr- 
chidcs made an abridgment of it. (Phot. Dibl. 
p. 171, ed. Bekker.) 

The principal work of Antimachus was his epic 
poem called Thcbais (07/§cus), which Cicero desig¬ 
nates as magnum illud volumen. Porphyrius (ad 
IIorat. adPison. 146) says, that Antimachus had 
spun out his poem so much, that in the 24th book 
(volumen) his Seven Heroes had not yet arrived at 
Thebes. Now as in the remaining part of the 
work the poet had not only to describe the war of 
the Seven, but also probably treated of the war of 
the Epigoni (Schol. ad Aristoph. Par. 1268), the 
length of the poem must have been immense. It 
was, like the elegy Lyde , full of mythological lore, 
and all that had any connexion with the subject of 
the poem was incorporated in it. It was, of course, 
difficult to control such a mass, and hence we find 
it stated by Quintilian (x. 1. § 53 ; comp. Dionys. 
Ilal. De \'crb. Comjxts. 22), that Antimachus was 
unsuccessful in his descriptions of passion, that his 
works were not graceful, and were deficient in 
arrangement. His style also had not the simple 
and easy flow of the Homeric poems. He bor¬ 
rowed expressions and phrases from the tragic 
writers, and frequently introduced Doric forms. 
'Schol. ad Nicand T/tcriac. 3.) Antimachus was 
ihus one of the forerunners of the poets of the 
Alexandrine school, who wrote more for the learned 
tnd a select number of readers than for the public 
it large. The Alexandrine grammarians assigned 
0 him the second place among the epic poets, and 
ho emperor Hadrian preferred his works even to 
hose of Homer. (Dion. Cass. lxix. 4; Spartinn. 

1 Iadrian . 5.) There arc some other works which 
*.re ascribed to Antimachus, such ns a work cn- 
itlcd ‘ , Apr€jU<y (Stepli. Byz. s. v. KorvAaior)., n 
econd called A4Ara (Athcn. vii. p. 300), a third 
idled 'lax^V (EtymoL M. s. v. 'A€oA^Tup) y and 
crimps also a Ccntauromachia (Natal. Com. vii. 
); but as in all these cases Antimachus is 
lentioned without any descriptive epithet, it can- 
ot be ascertained whether he is the Clnrinn 
oct, for there arc two other poets of the same 
nine. Suidas says that Antimachus of Claros was 
Iso a grammarian, and there is a tradition that he 
lade a recension of the text of the Homeric poems; 
ut respecting these points see F. A. Wolf, Pro- 
(join. pp. clxxvii. and clxxxi., &c. The numerous 
ugments of Antimachus have been collected by 
. A. G. Schellcnberg, Halle, 1786, 8vo. Some 
iditional fragments are contained in II. G. Stoll, 
nimudv. in Anlimachi Fraym. Gotting. 1841. 
hose belonging to the Thelxais are collected in 
iintzer's Die Fraym. der Episch. Poes, der Gricch. 
's auf Alcxand. p. 99, &c., comp, with Nac/Urag y 
38, &c. See N. Bach, Pltiletae , Hcrmesianadis , 
c. reliquiae , fyc. Epime.lrum de Antimachi Lydu y 
240 ; Blomlield in the Classical Journal , iv. p. 
JJ ; Welcker, Der Epische Cyclus , p. 102, &c. 

2. Of Teos, an epic poet. Plutarch (liomtd. 
1) states, that he was said to have known some- 
ing about the eclipse which occurred on the day 
the foundation of Home. Clemens Alexandrinus 
Xrom. vi. p. 6*22, c.) quotes an hexameter verse 
uu him, which Agios is said to have imitated. 

this statement is correct, Antimachus would 
long to an early period of Greek literature. 

3. Of Heliopolis in Egypt, is said by Suidas 
have written a poem called K oopovoua, that is, 
the creation of the universe, consisting of 3780 
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hexameter verses. Tzetzes (ad Lycnphr. 245) 
quotes three lines from Antimachus, but whether 
they belong to Antimachus of Heliopolis, or to 
either of the two other poets of the same name, 
cannot be ascertained. (Diintzer, Fraym. der 

Episch. Poes, von Alerand ., &c. p. 97.) [L. S.] 
ANTI'MACHUS, a sculptor, celebrated for his 
statues of ladies. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 26.) [P. S.J 
ANTIME'NIDAS. [Alcaeus.] 
ANTIMOERUS (’ Amlpoipos), a sophist, was 
a native of Monde in Thrace, and is mentioned 
with praise among the disciples of Protagoras. 
(Pint Protag. p. 315, a.; Thewist. Oral. xxix. 
p. 347, d.) [h. S.] 

ANTFNOE (’Apripify), a daughter ofCcphcus. 
At the command of an oracle she led the inhabit- 
ants of Mantincia from the spot where the old 
town stood, to a place where the new town was 
to be founded. She was guided on her way by a 
serpent. She had a monument at Mantincia com¬ 
memorating this event. (Paus. viiw 8. § 3, 9. 
§2.) In the latter of these passages she is called 
Antonoc. Two other mythical personages of this 
name occur in Schol. ud Apollon, llkud. i. 164; 
Pant. t3L 11. §2. [L.S.] 

ANTI'NOUS (‘Avrlrovs)) a son of Eupcithcsof 
Ithaca, and one of the suitors of Penelope, who 
during the absence of Odysseus even attempted to 
make himself master of the kingdom and threaten¬ 
ed the life of Tclemachus. (Horn. Od. xxii. 48, &c., 
iv. 630, &c., xvi. 371.) When Odysseus after his 
return appeared in the disguise of a beggar, Anti- 
nous insulted him and threw a foot-stool at him. 
(Od. xviii. 42, &c.) On this account ho was tho 
first of the suitors who fell by the hands of Odys¬ 
seus. (xxii. 8, &c.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'NOUS (’Avt/i/ow), a chief among tho 

Molossians in Epeirus, who became involved, 
against his own will, in the war of Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, against the Romans. Ilis family 
and that of another chief, Ccphalus, were connect¬ 
ed with the royal house of Macedonia by friend¬ 
ship, and although he was convinced that tho war 
against Rome would be ruinous to Macedonia and 
therefore had no intention of joining Perseus, yet 
Charops, a young Epcirot, who had been educated 
at Rome and wished to insinuate himself into the 
favour of the Romans, calumniated Antinous and 
Ccphalus as if they entertained a secret hostility 
towards Rome. Antinous and his friends at first 
treated the machinations of Charops with contempt, 
but when they perceived that some of their friends 
were arrested and conve}-ed to Rome, Antinous 
and Ccphalus were compelled, for the sake of their 
own safety, openly, though unwillingly, to join the 
Macedonian party, and the Molossians followed 
their example. After the outbreak of the war 
Antinous fell fighting, b. c. 168. Polybius does 
not state clearly whether Antinous fell in battle, or 
whether he put an end to his own life in despair. 

(Polvb. xxviL 13, xxx. 7.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'NOUS, a youth, probably of low origin, 
bom at Bithynium or Claudiopolis in Bithynia. 
On account of his extraordinary beauty he was 
taken by the emperor Hadrian to be his page, and 
soon became the object of his extravagant affection. 
Hadrian took him with him on all his journeys. 
It was in the course of one of these that he was 
drowned in the Nile. It is uncertain whether his 
death was accidental, or whether he threw himself 
into the river, either from disgust at the life he led. 
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or from a superstitious belief that by so doing he 
should avert some calamity from the emperor. 
Dion Cassius favours the latter supposition. The 
grief of. the emperor knew no bounds. He strove 
to perpetuate the memory of his favourite by 
monuments of all kinds. He rebuilt the city of 
Besa in the Thebais, near which Antinous was 
drowned, and gave it the name of Antinoopolis. 
lie enrolled Antinous amongst the gods, caused 
temples to be erected to him in Egypt and Greece 

(at Mantineia), and statues of him to be set up in 
almost every part of the world. In one of the 
sanctuaries dedicated to him oracles were delivered 
in his name. Games were also celebrated in his 
honour. (Did. of Ant s. v. 'AvrivSeia.) A star be¬ 
tween the eagle and the zodiac, which the courtiers 
of the emperor pretended had then first made its 
appearance, and was the soul of Antinous, received 
his name, which it still hears. A large number of 
works of art of all kinds were executed in his 
honour, and many of them are still extant They 
have been diffusely described and classified by 
Konrad Levczow in his treatise (Jeter den An¬ 
tinous dargcstcllt in den Kunstdenhn'dlem des 
Altcrihums. The death of Antinous, which took 
place probably in a. d. 122, seems to have formed 
nn cm in tho history of ancient art (Dion Cass. 
Ixix. 11; Spartian. Hadrian ,• 14; Paus. viii. 9. 
§ 4.) [C. P. M.] 

There were various medals struck in honour of 
Antinous in the Greek cities, but none at Rome or 
in any of the Roman colonies. In the one an¬ 
nexed, which was struck at Bithyninm, the birth¬ 
place of Hadrian, the inscription is H I1ATPI2 
ANTINOON 0EON, that is, “ His native country 
(reverences) tho god Antinous.” The inscription 
on the reverse is nearly effaced on the medal from 
which tho drawing was made: it was originally 
AAPIANHN BI0TN1EHN. On it Mercury is re- 

C resen ted with n bull by his side, which probably 
as reference to Apis. (Eckhcl, vi. p. 528, &c.) 



ANTI'OCHIS ('A vrioxis). 1. A sister of 
Antiochus the Great, married to Xerxes, king of 
Armosata, a city between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. (Polyb. viii. 25.) 

2. A daughter of Antiochus the Great, married 
to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, bore to her hus¬ 
band two daughters and a son named Mithridates. 
(Diod. xxxi. Eel. 3; Appian, Syr. 5.) 

3. A daughter of Achaeus, married to Attalus, 
and the mother of Attalus I., king of Pergamus. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 624.) 

ANTI'OCHUS (’A vri6 X os). There are three 
mythical personages of this name, concerning whom 
nothing of any interest is related. (Diod. iv. 37 ; 
Paus. i. 5. § 2, x. 10. § 1 ; Apollod. ii. 4. § 5, &c.; 
Hygin. Fab. 170.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS (’A vt(oxos), of Aegae in Cili¬ 
cia, a sophist, or as he himself pretended to be, a 
Cynic philosopher. He flourished about a. d. 200, 
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during the reign of Severus and Caracalla. He 
belonged to a distinguished family, some members 
of which were afterwards raised to the consulship 
at Rome. He took no part in the political affairs of 
his native place, but with his large property, which 
was increased by the liberality of the emperors, he 
was enabled to support and relieve his fellow- 
citizens whenever it was needed. He used to 
spend his nights in the temple of Asclepius, partly 
on account of the dreams and the communications 
with the god in them, and partly on account of the 
conversation of other persons who likewise spent 
their nights there without being able to sleep. 
During the war of Caracalla against the Parthians 
he was at first of some service to the Roman army 
by his Cynic mode of life, but afterwards he de¬ 
serted to the Parthians together with Tiridates. 

Antiochus was one of the most distinguished 
rhetoricians of his time. He was a pupil of Dar- 
danus, the Assyrian, and Dionysius, the Milesian. 
He used to speak extempore, and his declamations 
and orations were distinguished for their pathos, 
their richness in thought, and the precision of their 
style, which had nothing of the pomp and bombast 
of other rhetoricians. But he also acquired some 
reputation as a writer. Philostratus mentions an 
historical work of his (leropla) which is praised for 
the elegance of its style, but what was the subject 
of this history is unknown. Phrynichus (p. 32] 
refers to a work of his called 'Ayopa. (Philostr. 
VU. Soph. ii. 4. 5. § 4 ; Dion Cass, lxxvii. 19 
Suidas, s.v.; Eudoc. p. 58.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS ('Avrloxos), of Alexandria 
wrote a work on the Greek poets of the middh 
Attic comedy. (Athen. xi. p. 282.) Fabriciui 
thinks that ho is, perhaps, the same man as tin 
mythographer Antiochus, who wrote a work o 
mythical traditions arranged according to the pluci 
where they were current. (Ptolem. Hcphacst. * 

9 ; Phot. Cod . 190.) Some writers are inclined < 
consider the mythographer ns the same wit 
Antiochus of Aegae or Antiochus of Syracuse ; bu 
nothing certain can be said about the matter. [L. S. 

ANTI'OCHUS (’AvtIoxot ),an Arcadian, wn 
the envoy sent by his state to the Persian court i 
b. c. 367, when embassies went to Susa from moi 
of the Grecian states. The Arcadians, probnhl 
through the influence of Pclopidas, the Thebn 
ambassador, were treated as of less importam 
than the Eleans—an affront which Antiochus r. 
sented by refusing the presents of the king. (Xc 
Hell. vii. 1. § 33, &c.) Xenophon snys, that Ai 
tioclius had conquered in the pancratium ; ai 
Pausanias informs us (vi. 3. § 4), that Antiocliu 
the pancratiast, was a native of Lepreum, and th 
he conquered in this contest once in the Olymp 
games, twice in the Nemean, and twice in tl 
Isthmian. His statue was made by Nicodaim 
Lcpreum was claimed by the Arcadians ns one 
their towns, whence Xenophon calls Antiochus ; 
Arcadian; but it is more usually reckoned as t 
longing to Elis. 

ANTI'OCHUS ('Aurloxoi), of Ascai.on, t 
founder, as he is called, of the fifth Academy, w 
a friend of Lucullus the antagonist of Mithridat 
and the teacher of Cicero during his studies 
Athens (b. c. 79) ; but he had a school at Alexa 
dria also, as well as in Syria, where he seems 
have ended his life. (Plut. Cic. c. 4, Lucull. c. 4 
Cic. Acad. ii. 19.) He was a philosopher of ci 
siderablc reputation in his time, for Strabo m » 
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scribing Ascalon, mentions his birth there as a 
mark of distinction for the city (Strab. xiv. p. 759), 
and Cicero frequently speaks of him in affectionate 
and respectful terms as the best and wisest of the 
Academics, and the most polished and acute philo¬ 
sopher of his age. (Cic. Acad. ii. 35, Brut, 91.) 

He studied under the stoic Mncsarchus, but 
his principal teacher was Philo, who succeeded 
Plato, Arcesilas, and Carneades,as the founder of the 
fourth Academy. He is, however, better known as 
the adversary than the disciple of Philo; and Cicero 
mentions a treatise called Sosus (Cic. Acad. iv. 4), 
written by him against his master, in which he 
refutes the scepticism of the Academics. Another 
of his works, called M Canonica,” is quoted by 
Sextus Empiricus, and appears to have been a 
treatise on logic. (Sext. Emp. ViL 201, see not. in 
loc.) 

The sceptical tendency of the Academic philoso¬ 
phy before Antioch us, probably had its origin in 
Plato's successful attempts to lead his disciples to 
abstract reasoning ns the right method of discover¬ 
ing truth, and not to trust too much to the impres¬ 
sions of the senses. Cicero even ranks Plato him¬ 
self with those philosophers who held, that there 
was no such thing as certainty in any kind of 
knowledge (Acud. ii. 23); as if his depreciation 
of the senses ns trustworthy organs of perception, 
and of the kind of knowledge which they convey, 
invalidated also the conclusions of the reason. 
There is, however, no doubt that Later philosophers, 
either by insisting too exclusively on the uncer¬ 
tainty of the senses (in order like Arcesilas to ex¬ 
aggerate by comparison the value of speculative 
•truth), or like Carncadcs and Philo, by extending 
•lie same fallibility to the reason likewise, had 
mdually fallen into a degree of scepticism that 
Mined to 8trike at the root of all truth, theoretical 
nd practical. It was, therefore, the chief object 
of Antiochus, besides inculcating particular doc¬ 
trines in moral philosophy, to examine the grounds 
)f our knowledge, and our capacities for discoveri¬ 
ng truth ; though no complete judgment can be 
armed of his success, as the book in which Cicero 
;avc the fullest representation of his opinions has 
>cen lost. (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 8.) 

He professed to be reviving the doctrines of the 
•Id Academy, or of Plato's school, when he main- 
nined, in opposition to Philo and Cameades, that 
he intellect had in itself a test by which it could 
istingiiish truth from falsehood ; or in the lan- 
unge of tho Academics, discern between the 
nagos arising from actual objects and those con- 
eptions that had no corresponding reality. (Cic. 
lead. ii. 18.) For the argument of the sceptics 
*as, that if two notions were so exactly similar as 
lat they could not be distinguished, neither of 
icm could be said to be known with more cer- 
i linty than the other; and that every true notion 
as liable to have a false one of this kind attached 
► it: therefore nothing could be certainly known. 
Id. 13.) This reasoning was obviously over- 
irown by the assertion, that the mind contained 
ithin itself the standard of truth and falsehood; 
id was also met more generally by the argument 
iat all such reasoning refutes itself, since it pro- 
;eds upon principles assumed to be true, and then 
includes that there can be no certain ground for 
ly assumption at all. (Id. 34.) In like manner 
ntiochus seems to have taken the side of the 
:oics in defending the senses from the charge of 
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utter fallaciousness brought against them by the 
Academics. (Id. 32.) 

It is evident that in such discussions the same 
questions were examined which had formerly been 
more thoroughly sifted by Plato and Aristotle, in 
analyzing the nature of science and treating of the 
different kinds of truth, according as they were 
objects of pure intellectual apprehension, or only 
of probable and uncertain knowledge (vd IniarriTOv 
and rd So^aaroy): and as the result was an attempt 
to revive the dialectic art which the Academics 
despised, so the notices extant of Antiochus’ moral 
teaching seem to shew, that without yielding to 
the paradoxes of the Stoics, or the latitudinarian- 
ism of the Academics, he held in the main doc¬ 
trines nearly coinciding with those of Aristotle : 
as, that happiness consists essentially in a virtuous 
life, yet is not independent of external things. 
(Id. 42, de Fin . v. 25, Tusc. Quaes/, v. 8.) So 
he denied the Stoic doctrine, that all crimes were 
equal (Acad. ii. 43), but agreed with them in 
holding, that all the emotions ought to be sup¬ 
pressed. On the whole, therefore, though Cicero 
inclines to rank him among the Stoics (id. 43), it 
appears that ho considered himself an eclectic phi¬ 
losopher, and attempted to unite the doctrines of tho 
Stoics and Peripatetics, so ns to revive the old 
Academy. (Sext. Empir. i. 235.) [C. E. P.] 

ANTPOCHUS ('AvtIoxos), an Astronomer 
of uncertain date, whose work 'ATTOTfXfcruariKti 
still exists in MS. in various libraries, and has not 
yet been printed. (Fabr. Bibl. Gr. iv. p. 151.) There 
is an introduction to the Tetrabiblus of Ptolcmacus, 
of which the original text with a Latin translation 
by II. Wolf was published at Basel, 1559, fob, as 
the work of an anonymous writer. T. Gale (ad 
IumbL dc Mt/sl. p. 364) claims this introduction 
as the work of Antiochus, whoso name, however, 
occurs in the work itself. (P. 194.) [L. S.] 

ANTPOCHUS (’Arrfoxos), an Athenian, 
was left by Alcibiades at Notium in command of 
the Athenian fleet, b. c. 407, with strict injunctions 
not to fight with Lysandcr. Antiochus was tho 
master of Alcibiades' own ship, and his personal 
friend ; he was a skilful seaman, but arrogant and 
heedless of consequences. His intimacy with Alci¬ 
biades had first arisen upon an occasion mentioned 
by Plutarch (Alcib. 10), who tells us, that Alcibiades 
in one of his first appearances in the popular assem¬ 
bly allowed a tame quail to escape from under his 
cloak, which occurrence suspended the business of 
the assembly, till it was caught by Antiochus and 
given to Alcibiades. 

Antiochus gave no heed to the injunctions of 
Alcibiades, and provoked Lysander to an engage¬ 
ment, in which fifteen Athenian ships were lost, 
and Antiochus himself was slain. This defeat 
was one of the main causes that led to the second 
banishment of Alcibiades. (Xen. IleU. i. 5. § 11, 
&c.; Diod. xiii. 71; Plut Alcib. 35.) 

ANTPOCHUS I. (’A vtio X o%\ king of Com- 
magene, a small country between the Euphrates 
and mount Taurus, the capital of which was Samo- 
sata. It formerly formed part of the Syrian king¬ 
dom of the Seleucidae, but probably became an 
independent principality during the civil wars of 
Antiochus Grypus and his brother. It has been 
supposed by some, that Antiochus Asiaticus, the 
last king of Syria, is the same as Antiochus, the 
first king of Commagcne; but there are no good 
reasons for this opinion. (Clinton, F.H. iii. p. 343.) 

o 
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This king is first mentioned about b. c. 69, in the 
campaign of Lucuilus against Tigranes. (Dion Cass. 
Frag. xxxv. 2.) 

After Pompey had deposed Antiochus Asiaticus, 
the last king of Syria, b. c. 65, he marched against 
Antiochus of Commagene, with whom he shortly 
afterwards concluded a peace, (b. c. 64.) Pompey 
added to his dominions Seleuceia and the conquests 
he had made in Mesopotamia. (Appian, Mithr. 
106, 114.) When Cicero was governor of Cilicia 
(b. c. 51), ho received from Antiochus intelligence 
of the movements of the Parthians. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xv. 1, 3, 4.) In the civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey (b. c. 49), Antiochus assisted the latter 
with troops. (Caesar, D. C. iii. 5 ; Appian, B. C. 
ii. 49.) In B. c. 33, Ventidius, the legate of M. 
Antonius, after conquering the Parthians, marched 
against Antiochus, attracted by the great treasures 
which this king possessed ; and Antonius, arriving 
at the army just as the war was commencing, took 
it into his own hands, and laid siege to Samosata. 
He was, however, unable to take the place, and 
was glad to retire after making peace with Antio¬ 
chus. (Dion Cass. xlix. 20-22 ; Pint Ant. 34.) A 
daughter of Antiochus married Orodes, king of 
Parthia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 23.) We do not know 
the exact period of tho death of Antiochus, but he 
must have died before B. c. 31, as his successor 
Mithridates is mentioned as king of Commagene in 
that year. (Pint. Ant. 61.) 

AN1TOCHUS II. (’Ai'Tfo^os), king of Com- 

MAtiKNK, succeeded Mithridates I., and was sum¬ 
moned to Romo by Augustus and executed in b. c. 
29, because he had caused the assassination of an 
ambassador, whom his brother had sent to Rome. 
Augustus gavo the kingdom to Mithridates II., 
who was then a boy, because his father had been 
murdered by tho king. (Dion Cass. Iii. 43, liv. 9.) 

ANTI'OCIIUS III. (*Avrfo X os), king of Com- 
magknk, seems to have succeeded Mithridates II. 
We know nothing more of him than that he died 
in A. d. 17. (Tac. Ann. ii. 42.) Upon his death, 
Commagene becamo a Roman province (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 56), and remained so till a. d. 38, when Antio¬ 
chus Epiphanes was appointed king by Caligula. 

ANTI'OCIIUS IV. (’Arr.oxos), king of Com- 
magenb, surnamed EPIPHANES (’Eirnpcuofs), 
was apparently a son of Antiochus III., and re¬ 
ceived his paternal dominion from Caligula in a. n. 
38, with a part of Cilicia bordering on the sea- 
const in addition. Caligula also gave him the 
whole amount of the revenues of Commagene dur¬ 
ing the twenty years that it had been a Roman 
province. (Dion Cass. lix. 8; Suet. Cal. 16.) He 
lived on most intimate terms with Caligula, and 
he and Herod Agrippa are spoken of as the in¬ 
structors of the emperor in the art of tyranny. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 24.) This friendship, however, 
was not of very long continuance, for he was 
subsequently deposed by Caligula and did not 
obtain his kingdom again till the accession of 
Claudius in A. d. 41. (Dion Cass. lx. 8.) In a. d. 
43 his son, also called Antiochus Epiphanes, was 
betrothed to Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa. 
(Joseph. Ant. xix. 9. § 1.) In a. d. 53 Antiochus 
put down an insurrection of some barbarous tribes 
in Cilicia, called Clitae. (Tac. Ann. xii. 55.) In 
A. D. 55 he received orders from Nero to levy 
troops to make war against the Parthians, and in 
the year 59 he served under Corbulo against Tiri- 
dates, brother of the Parthian king Vologeses. (xiii. 
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7, 37.) In consequence of his services in this 
war, he obtained in the year 61 part of Armenia, 
(xiv. 26.) He espoused the side of Vespasian, 
when he was proclaimed emperor in a. d. 70 ; and 
he is then spoken of as the richest of the tributary 
kings. (Tac. Hist. ii. 81.) In the same year he sent 
forces, commanded by his son Antiochus, to assist 
Titus in the siege of Jerusalem. (Joseph. BeU..fud. 
v. 11. § 3; Tac. Hist. v. 1.) Two years after¬ 
wards, a. d. 72, he was accused by Paetus, the 
governor of Syria, of conspiring with the Parthians 
against the Romans, and was in consequence de¬ 
prived of his kingdom, after a reign of thirty-four 
years from his first appointment by Caligula, lie 
first retired to Lacedaemon, and then to Rome, 
where he passed the remainder of his life with his 
sons Antiochus and Callinicus, and was treated 
with great respect (Joseph. B.J. vii. 7.) There 
are several coins of this king extant, from which 
we learn, that the name of his wife was Iotape. 
In the one annexed he is called BA2IAET2 MEPA2 
ANTI0X02. On the reverse a scorpion is repre¬ 
sented, surrounded with the foliage of tho laurel, 
and inscribed KOMMArHNftN. (Eckhel, iii. p. 
255, &c.; comp. Clinton, F. II. iii. p. 343, &c.) 



ANTI'OCIIUS ('Arrioxos), an Epigrammatic 
poet, one of whose epigrams is extant in the Greek 
Anthology, (xi. 412.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS HIERAX (*A vrlo X os *Hpa{). 

so called from his grasping and ambitious character, 
was the younger son of Antiochus II., king o' 
Syria. On the death of Iris father in b. c. 246. 
Antiochus waged war upon his brother Seleuctu 
Callinicus, in order to obtain Asia Minor for him 
self as an independent kingdom. This war lastc( 
for many years, but Antiochus was at length on 
tirely defeated, chiefly through the efforts of Atta 
lus, king of Pergamus, who drove him out of A si; 
Minor. Antiochus subsequently fled to Egypt 
where he was killed by robbers in b. c. 227. II 
married a daughter of Ziclas, king of Bithynir 
(Justin, xxvii. 2, 3 ; Polyaen. iv. 17 ; Plut. Mai 
p. 489, a.; Euseb. Clron. Arm. pp. 346, 347 
Clinton, F. H. iii. pp. 311, 312, 413.) Apollo i 
represented on the reverse of the annexed coil 
(Eckhel, iii. p. 219.) 
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ANTTOCHUS, a J urist, who was at the head 
of the commission appointed to compile the Theo- 
dosian Code. He was praefedus praetorio and 
consul In the 33rd Novell of Theodosius the 
Younger (a. d. 444), he is spoken of as a person 
deceased, illusions memoriae Antiochus. He is con¬ 
founded by Jac. Godefroi, in the Prolegomena of 
liis edition of the Theodosian Code (c. 1. § 5) with 
two other persons of the same name; Antiochus, 
mentioned by Marcellinus as living in the year 
448, and Antiochus, the eunuch, who was praepo- 
situs sancti cubicuti. This error was pointed out 
by Ritter in the 6th volume of his edition of the 
Theodosian Code, p. 6. [J. T. G.] 

ANTTOCHUS (’A mlo X os), of Laodicra, a 
6ccptic philosopher, and a disciple of Zeuxis, men¬ 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius, (ix. 106,116.) [L.S.1 

ANTIOCHUS (’Ai nio X os), a monk of the 
monastery of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, flourished 
at the time of the taking of Jerusalem by the Per¬ 
sians. (a. d. 614.) He wrote, besides other works 
of little importance, one entitled TravSeKTrjs tt}s 
dylas ypa<pijs, an epitome of the Christian faith, as 
contained in scripture, in 130 chapters. This work 
was first published in Latin by Tilman, Paris, 
1543, 8vo., reprinted in the Bibliotheca Pair uni, 
Paris, 1579 ; Colon. 1618; Lugd. 1677. The ori¬ 
ginal Greek was first published by Fronto Ducaeus, 
in the Audarii Bill. Pair. Paris, 1624, reprinted 
in Morell’s Bill. Pair. Paris, 1644. A considera¬ 
ble fragment of it is printed in Fabricius* Bill. 
Craec. x. p. 501. [P. S.] 

ANTTOCHUS PA'CCIUS. [Paccius An¬ 
tioch us.] 

ANTTOCHUS PHILOME'TOR (Mopfrap) 
is supposed by some persons to have been a physi¬ 
cian, or druggist, who must have lived in or before 
the second century after Christ; he is the in¬ 
ventor of an antidote against poisonous reptiles, 
&c., of which the prescription is embodied in a 
short Greek elegiac poem. The poem is insert¬ 
ed by Galen in one of his works (De Antid. ii. 
14, 17, vol. xiv. pp. 185, 201), but nothing is 
known of the history of the author. Others sup¬ 
pose that a physician of this name is not the author 
;ither of the poem or the antidote, but that they 
ire connected in some way with the Theriaca which 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, was in the 
mbit of using, and the prescription for which he 
ledicated in verse to Aesculapius (Plin. II. N. xx. 
tap. ult.) or Apollo. (Plin. Valer. Dc Be Med . iv. 
18.) (See Cagnati Variae ObservaL ii. 25, p. 174, 
d. Rom. 1587.) [W. A. G.] 

ANTTOCHUS (’A vrlo X os). 1. A physician, 
riio appears to have lived at Rome in the second 
entury after Christ. Galen gives a precise account 
De Sanit. Tuenda , v. 5, vol. vi. p. 332) of the 
x>d he used to eat and the way in which he 
ved ; and tells us that, by paying attention to his 
iet, &c., he was able to dispense with the use of 
>edicines, and when upwards of eighty years old 
sed to visit his patients on foot. Aetius (tetrab. 
.Berm. iii. c. 114. p. 132) and Paulus Aegineta 
vii. 8, p. 290) quote a prescription which may 
erhaps belong to this physician, but he is pro- 
ably not the person mentioned by Galen under the 
ame “ Antiochus Philometor.” 

2. The name of two physicians, saints and 
;artyrs, the first of whom was born of an eques- 
ian family in Mauritania. After devoting 
>me years to the study of sacred and profane 


literature, he finally embraced the medical profes¬ 
sion, not for the sake of gain, but merely that he 
might be useful to mankind. He spent some time 
in Asia Minor, where he exercised his profession 
gratuitously, and used to endeavour to convert his 
patients to Christianity. He then went to Sardinia 
during the persecution against the Christians un¬ 
der Hadrian, about a. d. 120, where he is said to 
have been cruelly tortured, and at last miraculously 
delivered by being taken up into heaven. His 
memory is celebrated by the Romish church on 
the 13th of December. 

3. The other was born at Sebaste in Armenia, 
and was put to death during the persecution under 
Diocletian, a. d. 303—311. He is said to have 
been tortured, and thrown to the wild beasts, 
and, when these refused to touch him, at last 
beheaded ; it is added that milk, instead of blood, 
issued from his neck, upon which the executioner 
immediately professed himself to be a Christian, 
and accordingly suffered martyrdom with him. 
His memory is celebrated by the Greek and Ro¬ 
mish churches on the 15th of July. ( Martgrolo- 
gium Romanian; Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctorum 
Professions Medicorum i Ada Sanctorum, Jul. 15, 
vol. iv. p. 25; dementis, Menologium Gruccorum , 
vol. iii. p. 168 ; Fnbricius, Biblioth. Graeco, vol. 
xiii. p. 64, ed. vet) [W. A. G.] 

ANTTOCHUS ('Amlo X os), bishop of Ptolk- 
mais in Palestine, was a Syrian by birth. At the 
beginning of the 5th century after Christ, he went 
to Constantinople, where his eloquent preaching 
attracted such attention, that he was called by 
some another Chrysostom. He afterwards took 
part warmly with the enemies of Chrysostom, and 
died not later than 408 A. d. Besides many ser¬ 
mons, he left a huge work “against Avarice,” 
which is lost. (Gennad. 20 ; Theodoret Dial. ii. ; 
Phot Cod. 288; Act. Condi. Ephes. iii. p. 118, 
Lnbbe; CalaL Codd. Vindobon. pt. i. p. 116, No. 
58.) [P. S.] 

ANTTOCHUS (*A m6 X os), an Athenian 
sculptor, whose name is inscribed on his statue 
of Athene in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome. (Winc- 
kelmann’s Werke, iv. 375, vi. 252, ed. 1829.) [P.S.] 

ANTTOCHUS (*A vrloxos), the father of Sk- 
leucus Nicator, the king of Syria, and the grand¬ 
father of Antiochus Soter, was one of Philip’s 
generals. (Justin, xv. 4.) A genealogical tabic of 
his descendants is given under Sklkucidab. 

ANTTOCHUS (’Avrloxos), of Syracuse, a 
son of Xenophanes, is called by Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus (Ant. Bom. i. 12) a Ycry ancient histo¬ 
rian. He lived about the year d. c. 423, and was 
thus a contemporary of Thucydides and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. (Joseph. c.Apion. i. 3.) Respect¬ 
ing his life nothing is known, but his historical 
works were held in very high esteem by the an¬ 
cients on account of their accuracy. (Dionys. i. 73.) 
His two works were: 1. A history of Sicily, in 
nine books, from the reign of king Cocalus, i. e. 
from the earliest times down to the year b. c. 424 
or 425. (Diod. xii. 71.) It is referred to by Pau- 
sanias (x. 11. § 3), Clemens of Alexandria ( Pro - 
Irept. p. 22), and Theodoret. (P.115.)—2. A 
history of Italy, which is very frequently referred 
to by Strabo (v. p. 242, vi. pp. 252, 254, 255, 
257, 262, 264, 265, 278), by Dionysius (U. cc., 
and i. 22, 35; comp. Steph. Byz. s. v. Bptmos; 
Hesych. s. v. Xujvtiv ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Borne, i. 
p. 14, &c. The fragments of Antiochus are con- 
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taincd in C. et T. Muller, Fragm. ffistor. Graec. 
Paris, 1841, pp. 181 —184.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS I. (’Arrloxos), king of Syria, 
sumamed SOTER (2wtt }p), was the son of Selcucus 
Nicator and a Persian lady, Apama. The mar¬ 
riage of his father with Apania was one of those 
marriages which Alexander celebrated at Susa in 
n. c. 325, when he gave Persian wives to his ge¬ 
nerals. This would fix the birth of Antioclius 
about B. c. 324. He was present with his father 
at the battle of Ipsus in b. c. 301, which secured 
for Seleucus the government of Asia. It is related 
of Antioehus, that he fell sick through love of 
Strntonicc, the young wife of his father, and the 
daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and that when 
his father learnt the cause of his illness through 
his physician Krasistratus, he resigned Stratonice 
to him, and gave him the government of Upper 
Asia with the title of king. On the murder of his 
father in Macedonia in B. c. 230, Antioehus suc¬ 
ceeded to the whole of his dominions, and prose¬ 
cuted his claims to the throne of Macedonia against 
Antigonus Gonatas, but eventually allowed the 
latter to retain possession of Macedonia on his 
marrying Phila, the daughter of Seleucus and 
Stratonice. The rest of Antioehus' reign was chiefly 
occupied in wars with the Gauls, who had invaded 
Asia Minor. By the help of his elephants he gained 
a victory over the Gauls, and received in consequence 
the surname of Sotcr (Sorrrjp). He was afterwards 
defeated by Eumenes near Sardis, and was sub¬ 
sequently killed in a second battle with the Gauls 
(me. 20T), after a reign of nineteen years. By 
his wife Stratonice Antioehus had three children: 
Antioehus Thcos, who succeeded him; Apama, 
married to Magas; and Stratonice, married to 
Demetrius II. of Macedonia. (Appian, Syr. 59-G5; 
Justin, xvii. 2 ; Plut. Domclr. 38, 39 ; Strab. xiii. 
p. 623; Paus. i. 7; Julian, Misojxtg. p. 348, n. b.; 
Lucian, 0 ; Aclian, //. A. vi. 44 ; Plin. 

II. N. viii. 42.) Apollo is represented on the re¬ 
verse of the annexed coin. (EckheL iii. p. 215.) 
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ANTIO'CHUS II. (’Avrtoxos), king of Syria, 
eurnamed THEOS (©cos), a surname which he de¬ 
rived from the Milesians whom he delivered from 
their tyrant, Timarchus, succeeded his father in 
B. c. 261. Soon after his accession he became in¬ 
volved in war with Ptolemy Philadelphia king of 
Egypt, which lasted for many years and greatly 
weakened the Syrian kingdom. Taking advantage 
of this weakness, Arsaces was able to establish 
the Parthian empire in b. c. 250; and his example 
was shortly afterwards followed by Theodotus, 
the governor of Bactria, who revolted from Antio¬ 
clius and made Bactria an independent kingdom. 
The loss of these provinces induced Antioehus to 
sue for peace, which was granted (b. c. 250) on 
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condition of his putting away his former wife 
Laodice and marrying Berenice, a daughter of 
Ptolemy. This connexion between Syria and 
Egypt is referred to in the book of Daniel (xi. 6), 
where by the king of the south we are to under¬ 
stand Egypt, and by the king of the north, Syria, 
On the death of Ptolemy two years afterwards 
Antioehus recalled Laodice, but she could not for¬ 
give the insult that had been shewn her, and, still 
mistrusting Antioehus, caused him to be murdered 
as well as Berenice and her son. Antioehus was 
killed in b. c. 246, after a reign of fifteen years. 
By Laodice he had four children, Seleucus Callini- 
cus, who succeeded him, Antioehus Hierax, a 
daughter, Stratonice, married to Mithridates, and 
another daughter married to Arinrathes. Phy- 
larchus related (Athen. x. p. 438), that Antioehus 
was much given to wine. (Appian, Syr. 65 ; 
Athen. ii. p. 45; Justin, xxvii. 1; Polyaen. viii. 
50 ; Val. Max. ix. 14. § 1, extern.; Ilieronym .ad 
Dan. c. 11.) On the reverse of the coin annexed, 
Hercules is represented with his club in his hand. 
(Eckhel, iii. p.218.) 
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ANTI'OCHUS III. ('Avrtoxos), king of Syria, 
sumamed the Grkat (M^yay), was the son of 
Seleucus Callinicus, and succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his brother Seleucus Ccmunus, n. c. 
223, when he was only in his fifteenth year. IIis 
first cousin Achacus, who might easily have assum¬ 
ed the royal power, was of great use to Antioclius 
at the commencement of his reign, and recovered 
for the Syrian monarchy all the provinces in Asia 
Minor, which Attalus, king of Pergamus, had ap¬ 
propriated to himself. But Antioclius was not so 
fortunate in his eastern dominions. Molo and 
Alexander, two brothers, who had been appointed 
to the government of Media and Persia respectively, 
revolted and defeated the npnies sent against them. 
They were, however, put down in a second cam¬ 
paign, conducted by Antioehus in person, who alsc 
udded to his dominions the province of Medii 
Atropatene. (b. c. 220.) 

On his return from his eastern provinces, Antio- 
chus commenced war against Ptolemy Pliilopator 
king of Egypt, in order to obtain Coele-Syria 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, which he maintained be 
longed to the Syrian kingdom. At first he wa 
completely successful. In b. c. 218, he gained pos 
session of the chief towns of Phoenicia, but in th« 
following year ( b. c. 2 17 ), he was defeated in a grea 
battle fought at Raphia near Gaza, and conclude! 
in consequence a peace with Ptolemy, by which h 
ceded the provinces in dispute. He was the mor 
anxious to make peace with Ptolemy, as he wish 
ed to direct all his forces against Achacus, wh 
had revolted in Asia Minor. In one campaign h 
deprived Achacus of his conquests, and put him t 
death when he fell into liis hands in b.c. 21-1 
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after sustaining a siege of two years in Sardis. 
[Achakus, p. 18, a.] 

Antioch us seems now to have formed the design 
of regaining the eastern provinces of Asia, which 
had revolted during the reign of Antiochus II. 
He accordingly inarched against Arsaces III., king 
of Parthia, and Euthydemus, king of Bactria, and 
carried on the war for some years. Although 
Antiochus met upon the whole with great success, 
he found it hopeless to effect the subjugation of these 
kingdoms, and accordingly concluded a peace with 
them, in which he recognized their independence. 
With the assistance of Euthydemus he marched 
into India, and renewed the alliance of the Syrian 
kings with that country; and he obtained from 
Sophagasenus, the chief of the Indian kings, a large 
supply of elephants. He at length returned to 
Syria after an absence of seven years (b. c. 212— 
20.5), which may be regarded as the most flourish¬ 
ing period of his reign. It appears that the title of 
Great was conferred upon him during this time. 

In the year that Antiochus returned to Syria 
(b. c. 20.5), Ptolemy Philopntor died, leaving as 
his successor Ptolemy Epiphanes, then a child of 
five years old. Availing himself of the weakness 
of the Egyptian government, Antiochus entered 
into nn agreement with Philip, king of Macedonia, 
to divide between them the dominions of Ptolemy. 
As Philip became engaged soon afterwards in a war 
with the Romans, he was unable to send forces 
against Egypt; but Antiochus prosecuted this war 
vigorously in Palestine and Cod e-Syria, and at 
length obtained complete possession of these pro¬ 
vinces by his victory over the Egyptian general 
Scopas, near Pancas, in u. c. 198. He was assist- 
' cd in this war by the Jews, to whom he granted 
many important privileges. Fearing, however, the 
power of the Romans, and anxious to obtain pos¬ 
session of many parts of Asia Minor which did 
not acknowledge his sovereignty, he concluded 
peace with Egypt, and betrothed his daughter 
Cleopatra to the young king Ptolemy, giving with 
ler Coelc-Syria and Palestine ns a dowry. He 
low marched into Asia Minor, where he carried 
iverything before him, and then crossed over into 
Surope, and took possession of the Thracian 
Chersonese (b. c. 190'), which belonged to the 
Vlacedonian kingdom, but which he claimed as his 
•wn, because Seleucus Nicator had taken it from 
jysimnehus. But here his progicss was stopt by 
he Romans. At the commencement of his war 
/ith Egypt, the guardians of young Ptolemy had 
laced him under the protection of the Romans; 
ut while the latter were engaged in their war with 
'hilip, they did not attempt to interrupt Antiochus 
l his conquests, lest he should march to the 
distance of the Macedonian king. Now, however, 
tatters were changed. The Romans had con- 
lered Philip in b. c. 197, and no longer dreaded 
war with Antiochus. They accordingly sent an 
nbassy to him (b. c. 196) requiring him to sur- 
nder the Thracian Chersonese to the Macedonian 
oig, and also all the places he had conquered from 
tolemy. Antiochus returned a haughty answer 
these demands; and the arrival of Hannibal at 
8 court in the following year (a c. 195) strength- 
cd him in his determination to resist the Roman 
lims. Hannibal urged him to invade Italy with- 
t loss of time; but Antiochus resolved to see 
st what could be done by negotiation, and thus 
>t a most favourable moment, as the Romans 
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were then engaged in a war with the Gaul 
It was also most unfortunate for him, that when 
the war actually broke out, he did not give Han¬ 
nibal any share in the command. 

It was not till b. c. 192 that Antiochus, at the 
earnest request of the Aetolians, at length crossed 
over into Greece. In the following year (b. c. 191) 
he was entirely defeated by the Roman consul 
Acilius Glabrio at Thermopylae, and compelled to 
return to Asia. The defeat of his fleet in tw/» 
sea-fights led him to sue for peace; but the condi¬ 
tions upon which the Romans offered it seemed so 
hard to him, that he resolved to try the fortune of 
another campaign. He accordingly advanced to 
meet Scipio, who had crossed over into Asia, but 
he was defeated at the foot of Mount Sipylus, 
near Magnesia, (n. c. 190.) He again sued for 
peace, which was eventually granted in b. c. 188 
on condition of his ceding all his dominions west of 
Mount Taurus, paying 15,000 Euboic talents 
within twelve years, giving up his elephants and 
ships of war, and surrendering the Roman enemies 
who had taken refuge at his court. Ho had, 
moreover, to give twenty hostages for the duo 
fulfilment of the treaty, and among them his son 
Antiochus (Epiphanes). To these terms he ac¬ 
ceded, but allowed Hannibal to escape. 

About this time Antiochus lost Armenia, which 
became an independent kingdom. He found great 
difficulty in raising money to pay the Romans, and 
was thus led to plunder a wealthy temple in Ely- 
mais ; the people, however, rose against him and 
killed him in his attempt (n.c. 187.) The defeat 
of Antiochus by the .Romans, and his death in a 
44 fort of his own land," are foretold in the book of 
Daniel, (xi. 18, 19.) Antiochus was killed in the 
52nd year of his age and the 37th of his reign. 
He married Laodice, daughter of Mithridatcs, king 
of Pontus, and bad several children. His sons 
were, 1. Antiochus, who died in bis father's life¬ 
time. (Liv. xxxv. 15.) 2. Ardys, 3. Mithridatcs, 
both of whom also probably died beforo their 
father. (Liv. xxxiii. 10.) 4. Seleucus Philopator, 
who succeeded his father. 5. Antiochus Kpi- 
phanes, who succeeded his brother Seleucus. Tho 
daughters of Antiochus were, 1. Laodice, married 
to her eldest brother Antiochus. (Appian, Sr/r. 4.) 

2. Cleopatra, betrothed to Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

3. Antiochis, married to Ariarathes, king of Cap¬ 
padocia. 4. One whose name is not mentioned, 
whom her father offered in marriage to Eumenes. 
(Appian, Sr/r. 5.) The coins of Antiochus are 
the first of those of the Sclcucidae which bear a 
date. There are two coins preserved of the 112th 
and 117th years of the reign of the Seleucidao, 
that is, the 23rd and 28th years of the reign of 
Antiochus. (Polyb. lib. v., Sic .; Appian, Sr/i\; 
Liv. lib. xxxi.—xxxvii.; Justin, lib. xxix.—xxxii.; 
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Joseph. Ant. xii. 3. § 3; Diod. Esc. pp. 573— 
575, ed. Wcss.; Strab. xvi. p. 744 ; Frohlich, 
Annales , p. 39 ; Eckhel, Hi. p. 220, &c.) Apollo 
is represented on the reverse of the foregoing coin. 

ANTI'OCHUS IV. (’A vrioxos\ king of Syria, 
sumamed EPIPHANES (’Eirupai^s), and on coins 
Theos (0c<fc) also, was the son of Antiochus III., 
and was given as a hostage to the Romans in b. c. 
188. He was released from captivity in b. c. 175 
through his brother Seleucus Philopator, who gave 
his own son Demetrius in his stead. While 
Antiochus was at Athens on his return to Syria 
in this year, Seleucus was murdered by Iieliodo- 
rns, who seized upon the crown. Antiochus, 
however, with the assistance of Attalus easily 
expelled the usurper, and ascended the throne in 
the same year. (b. c. 175.) Demetrius remained 
at Rome. 

Cleopatra, the sister of Antiochus, who had 
been betrothed to Ptolemy Epiphanes, was now 
dead, and Antiochus therefore claimed the pro¬ 
vinces of Coele-Syria and Palestine, which had 
been given as her dowry. As the Romans were 
at this time engaged in a war with Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, Antiochus thought it a favourable 
opportunity to prosecute his claims, and accord¬ 
ingly declared war against Egypt In four cam¬ 
paigns (b. c. 171—IG8), he not only obtained 
ossession of the countries to which he laid claim, 
ut almost completed the conquest of Egypt and 
was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria, when a 
Roman embassy commanded him to retire from 
the country. This command he thought it most 
prudent to obey, but he still retained possession of 
Coele-Syria and Palestine. The cruelties which 
Antiochus perpetrated against the Jews during 
this war, are recorded in the books of the Macca¬ 
bees, and have rendered his name infamous. He 
took Jerusalem on his return from his second 
campaign into Egypt (b. c. 170), and again at the 
end of the fourth campaign (b. c. 168), and en¬ 
deavoured to root out the Jewish religion and 
introduce the worship of the Greek divinities; but 
this attempt led to a rising of the Jewish people, 
under Mattathias and his heroic sons the Macca¬ 
bees, which Antiochus was unable to put down. 
Lysias, who was sent against them with a large 
army, was defeated; and Antiochus, who was in 
the eastern provinces at the time, hastened his re¬ 
turn in order to avenge the disgrace which had 
befallen his arms. On his return he attempted to 
hinder a temple in Elymais, probably the same as 
is father had attacked, but was repulsed, and 
shortly afterwards died at Tabae in Persia, in a 
state of raving madness, which the Jews and 
Greeks equally attributed to his sacrilegious crimes. 
I-Iis subjects gave him the name of Epimanes 
('Eittponfr) in parody of Epiphanes (’E* ifavrfs). 
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He died in b. c. 164, after a reign of 11 years. 
He left a son, Antiochus Eupator, who succeeded 
him, and a daughter, Laodice. (Liv. lib. xli.— 
xlv.; Polyb. lib. xxvi.—xxxi.; Justin, xxiv. 3 ; 
Diod. Esc. pp. 579, 583, &c., ed. Wess.; Appian, 
Syr. 45, 66; Maccab. lib. i. ii.; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
5; Hieronym. ad Dan. c. 11; Eckhel. iii. p.222, 
&c.) On the reverse of the foregoing coin Jupiter 
is represented, holding a small figure of Victory in 
his right hand, and a spear in his left. 

ANTI'OCHUS V. ('AktIoxosL king of Syria, 
sumamed EUPATOR (Eibrdrwp), was nine years 
old at his father’s death, and reigned nominally 
for two years, (b. c. 164—162.) Lysias assumed 
the guardianship of the young king, though An¬ 
tiochus IV. had appointed Philip to this office. 
Lysias, accompanied by the young king, continued 
the war against the Jews, and laid 6iege to Jeru¬ 
salem; but hearing that Philip was marching 
against him from Pcrsis, he concluded a pence 
with the Jews. He then proceeded against Philip, 
whom he conquered and put to death. The Ho¬ 
mans, availing themselves of the distracted state of 
Syria, sent an embassy to enforce the terms of the 
peace which had been concluded with Antiochus 
the Great; but an insurrection was excited in con¬ 
sequence of these commands, in which Octavius, 
the chief of the embassy, was slain. About the 
same time Demetrius Sotcr, the son of Seleucus 
Philopator, who had remained in Rome up to this 
time [see Antiochus IV.], appeared in Syria and 
laid claim to the throne. Lysias and the young 
king fell into his hands, and were immediately put 
to death by him, ac. 162. (Polyb. xxxi. 12, 19; 
Appian, Syr. 46, 66 ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10; 1 Mao- 
cab. vi., &c.; 2 Maccab. xiii., &c.; Cic. Phil. ix. 2.) 
Apollo is represented on the reverse of the annexed 
coin, as in those of Antiochus I. and III. The in¬ 
scription at the foot, ETriATOPOS, is partly cut off. 
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ANTI'OCHUS VI. (’At/rfoxor), king of Syria, 
sumamed THEOS (0«Jy), and on coins Epiphanet 
Dionysus (’Ewupai'jfc AiJvuoos), was the son o 
Alexander Balas, king of Syria [sec p. 114, b.] 
and remained in Arabia after his father's death ii 
b. c. 146. Two years afterwards (b. c. 144) 
while he was still a youth, he was brought for wan 
as a claimant to the crown against Dcmetriu 
Nicator by Tryphon, or Diodotus, who had beei 
one of his father's chief ministers. Tryphon me 
with great success; Jonathan and Simon, th 
leaders of the Jews, joined his party; and Antic 
chus was acknowledged as king by the greate 
part of Syria. But Tryphon, who had all alon 
intended to secure the royal power for himself, an 
had brought forward Antiochus only for this pm 
pose, now put the young prince to death an 
ascended the throne, b. c. 142. (1 Maccab. xi 
&c.; Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 6, &c.; Strab. xvi. j 
752; Justiu, xxxvi. I; Liv. Epit. 55.) The n 
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verse of the annexed coin represents the Dioscuri remained in her hands, (b. c. 125.) At this time 
riding on horseback, and lias upon it the year 0 P, the greater part of Syria was in the power of the 
that is, the 170th year of the Seleucidae. (Eckhel, usurper Alexander Zebina [see p. 127, b.] ; but 
iii. p. 231, &c.) Antiochus, with the assistance of Ptolemy Physcon, 

the king of Egypt, whose daughter he married, 
conquered Alexander and became master of the 
whole of Syria. Cleopatra then became jealous of 
him and plotted against his life; but her 6on com¬ 
pelled her to drink the poison she had prepared 
for him. (b. c. 120.) For the next eight years 
Antiochus reigned in peace; but at the end of that 
time his half-brother, Antiochus Cyzicenus, the 
son of Antiochus Sidetcs and their common mother 
Cleopatra, laid claim to the crown, and a civil war 
ensued, (b. c. 112.) The remaining history of the 
Seleucidae till Syria became a Roman province, is 
COIN OF antiochus vi. hardly anything else but a series of civil wars bc- 

ANTrOCHUS VII. (’Ai/tjoxos), king of Sv- tween the princes of the royal family. In the first 
jiia, surnamed SIDETES from Side in year of the struggle (b. c. 112), Antiochus Cyzi- 

Pamphylia, where he was brought up, (and not cenus became master of almost the whole of Syria, 
from a Syriac word signifying a hunter,) and on but in the next year (b. c. 111), A. Grypus re¬ 
coins Euergctcs (Ei)«p 7 ^tijs), was the younger son gained a considerable part of his dominions ; and 
of Demetrius Soter, and obtained possession of the it was then agreed that the kingdom should bo 
throne in b. c. 137, after conquering Tryphon, who shared between them, A. Cyzicenus having Coclc- 
had held the sovereignty since the murder of Syria and Phoenicia, and A. Grypus the remainder 
Antiochus VI. He married Cleopatra, the wife of the provinces. This arrangement lasted, though 
of his older brother Demetrius Nicator, who xvna a with frequent wars between the two kings, till the 
prisoner in the hand of the Parthians. He carried death of Antiochus Grypus, who was assassinated 
on war against the Jews, and took Jerusalem by Hcracleon in b. c. 90‘, after a reign of twenty- 
after almost a year’s siege, in b. c. 133. He then nine years. He left five sons, Seleucus, Philip, 
granted them a peace on favourable terms, and Antiochus Epiphancs, Demetrius Eucaerus, and 
next directed his arms against the Parthians. At Antiochus Dionysus. (Justin, xxxix. 1—3; Liv. 
first lie met with success, but was afterwards de- Epit. 60; Appian, Syr. 69 ; Joseph. Antio, xiii. 
fen ted by the Parthian king, and lost his life in 13; Athcn. xii. p. 540.) Many of the coins of 
the battle, after a reign of nine years, (b. c. 128.) Antiochus Grypus have the head of Antiochus oil 
11 is son Seleucus was taken prisoner in the same one side, and that of his mother Cleopatra, on the 
battle. Antiochus, like many of his predecessors, other. The one annexed must have been struck 
was passionately devoted to the pleasures of the after his mother's death. (Eckhel, iii. p. 238, &c.) 
table. lie had three sons and two daughters, the 
latter of whom both bore the name of Laodice. 

His sons were Antiochus, Seleucus, and Antiochus 
(Cy/iccmis), the last of whom subsequently suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8; 1 
Muccab. xv., &c.; Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 10; 

Diod. xxxiv. Ed. 1; Athcn. x. p. 439, xii. p. 540.) 

The reverse of the annexed coin represents Athena 
holding a small figure of Victory in her right baud. 

(Eckhel, iii. p. 235, &c.) 
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ANTIOCHUS IX. (’AfWoxoj), king of Syria 
surnamed C YZICEN US (Kufncr^s)i from Cyzicus, 
where he was brought up, and on coins Philopator 
(4>iA07rdr&»p), reigned over Coele-Syria and Phoe¬ 
nicia from b. c. 111 to 96, as is stated in the pre¬ 
ceding article. On the death of his brother, Anti¬ 
ochus VIII., he attempted to obtain possession of 

COIN OF ANTIOCHUS VII. 

ANTI'OCIIUS VIII. (’Ar/Woxos), king of Sy- 
u a, surnamed GRYPUS (rpuwos), or Hook- 
losed, from 7 pity, a vulture, and on coins Epiphanes 
*E jrupdinjs), was the second son of Demetrius 
Nicator and Cleopatra. His eldest brother Seleu- 
us was put to death by their mother Cleopatra, 

•ecause he wished to have the power, and not 
lerely the title, of king; and Antiochus was after 
is brother's death recalled from Athens, where he j 
vas studying, by his mother Cleopatra, that he might 
car the title of king, while the real sovereignty l 
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the whole of Syria; but his claims were resisted by 
Scleucus, the eldest son of Antiochns VIII., by whom 
he was killed in battle, b. c. 95. He left behind 
him a son, Antiochus Eusebes, who succeeded to 
the throne. (Justin, Appian, Joseph. //. cc.; Eck- 
hel, iii. p. 241, &c.) The reverse of the foregoing 
coin is the same as that of Antiochus VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS X. (*Ai/Th>xos), king of Syria, 
8umamcd EUSEBES (EOacSrjs), and on coins. 
Philopator (4>i\ott6tu>p) also, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father Antiochus IX. 
B. c. 95. He defeated Seleucus, who conquered 
his father, and compelled him to fly into Cilicia, 
where he perished; but he then had to contend 
with the next two brothers of Seleucus, Philip and 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the latter of whom assumed 
tlio title of king, and is known as the eleventh 
king of Syria of this name. In a battle fought 
near the Orontes, Antiochus X. defeated Philip 
and Antiochus XI., and the latter was drowned in 
the river. The crown was now assumed by Philip, 
who continued to prosecute the war assisted by his 
brother, Demetrius Eucaerus. The Syrians, worn 
out with these civil broils, offered the kingdom to 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, who accordingly took 
possession of Syria in n. c. 83, and ruled over it 
till ho was defeuted by Lucullus in u. c. 69. The 
time of the death of Antiochus X. is uncertain. 
He appears, however, to have fallen in battle 
ngninst the Parthians, before Tigranes obtained 
possession of Syria. (Joseph. Antitj. xiii. 13. § 4.) 
According to some accounts he survived the reign 
of Tigranes, and returned to his kingdom after the 
conquest of the latter by Lucullus ( Euseb. p. 192 ; 
Justin, xl. 2); but these accounts ascribe to Anti¬ 
ochus X. what belongs to his son Antiochus XIII. 
(See Clinton, F. II. vol. iii. pp. 338, 340.) Jupiter 
is represented on the reverse of the annexed coin 
as in that of Antiochus IV. 
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A NTI'OCH US X I. (’AyWoxos), king of Syria, 
Bumamed EPIPHANES ('Ew i<pdyrjs)> was the son 
of Antiochus VIII., and is spoken of under An¬ 
tiochus X. 
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ANTPOCII US X11. (>A™'o X oy),king of Sv ria, 
8umamed DIONYSUS ( AiSvuaos), and on coins 
Philopator Callinicus (QiAondrup KaAAt uikcs) also, 
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the youngest son of Antiochus VIII., assumed the 
title of king after his brother Demetrius had been 
token prisoner by the Parthians. He fell in battle 
against Aretas, king of the Arabians. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 15. § 1; Eckhel, iii. p. 246, &c.) 
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ANTI'OCHUS XIII., king of Syria, sur- 
named ASIATICUS (’AmaTiKds), and on coins 
Dionysus Philopator Callinicus (AnWtroy toAo- 
irdrup KoAA»Woy), was the son of Antiochus X. 
and Selene, an Egyptian princess. He repaired to 
Rome during the time that Tigranes had posses¬ 
sion of Syria, and passed through Syria on his re¬ 
turn during the government of Verres. (i». c. 73-71.) 
On the defeat of Tigranes in b. c. 69, Lucullus 
allowed Antiochus Asiaticus to take possession of 
the kingdom ; but he was deprived of it in u. c. 65 
by Ponipcy, who reduced Sicily to a Roman pro¬ 
vince. In this year the Seleucidae ceased to reign. 
(Appian, Syr. 49, 70 ; Cic. m Verr. iv. 27,28, 30 ; 
Justin, xl. 2.) Some writers suppose, that Antio¬ 
chus Asiaticus afterwards reigned as king of Com- 
mngene, but there are not sufficient reasons to sup¬ 
port this opinion. [Antiochus I., king of Com- 
raagene.] 
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For the history and chronology of the Syrian 
kings in general, sec Frohlich, Annalcs Syriae, $c.; 
Vaillant, SeJcucidarum Impcrium^ §c.; Niebuhr, 
K/cinc Schriftcny Ilistorisvhcr Getoinn uus der 
armenischm (fcUrsctzuny der Chronik des Eusebius; 
Clinton, F. II. vol. iii. Appendix, c. 3. 

ANTION (’Apt«W), a son of Periphas and 
Astyageia, and husband of Perimola, by whom he 
became the father of Ixion. (Diod. iv. 69 ; Schol. 
ad Puid. Pyih. ii. 39.) [L S.] 

ANTTOPE (’Arnd7nj). 1. A daughter ol 
Nycteu9 and Polyxo (Apollod. iii. 5. § 5, 10. § 1), 
or of the river god Asopus in Boeotia. ( Odyss. xi. 
260 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 735.) She became by 
Zeus the mother of Ainphion and Zcthus. [Am- 
phion.] Dionysus threw her into a state of mad¬ 
ness on account of the vengeance which her sons 
had token on Dirce. In this condition she wan¬ 
dered about through Greece, until Phocus, th( 
grandson of Sisyphus, cured and married her. Sh( 
was buried with Phocus in one common tomb 
(Pans. ix. 17. § 4.) 

2. An Amazon, a sister of Hippolyte, who mar 
ried Theseus. (Paus. i. 2. § 1, 41. § 7.) Accord 

ing to Servius (ad Aen. xi. 661), she was a daughto: 
of Hippolyte. Diodorus (iv. 16) states, that The 
seus received her as a present from Heracles 
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When subsequently Attica was invaded by the 
Amazons, Antiope fought with Theseus against 
them, and died the death of a heroine bv his side. 
(Comp. Diod. iv. 28; Plut. Thes. 26, 27.) Ac¬ 
cording to Hyginus (Fab. 241) Antiope was a 
daughter of Ares, and was killed by Theseus him¬ 
self in consequence of an oracle. 

3. A daughter of Pylon or Pylaon, was married 
to Eurytus, by whom she became the mother of 
the Argonauts Iphitus and Clytius. She is also 
called Antioche. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 86; Hygin. 
Fab. 14, with Muncker's note.) 

4. A daughter of Aeolus, by whom Poseidon 
begot Boeotus and Hellen. (Hygin. Fab. 157; 
Diod. iv. 67, who calls the mother of these two 
heroes Arne.) [Aeolus.] 

Two other mythical personages of this name oc¬ 
cur in Apollod. ii. 7. § 8, and in Scrv. ad Acn. vi. 
46, though Servius seems to confound Antiope 
with Anteia, the wife of Proetus. [L. S.] 

ANTPPATER, a celebrated chaser of silver. 
(Plin. xxxiii. 55.) [P. S.] 

ANTI'PATER ('Avr'nrarpoi), a writer on the 
interpretation of dreams (Oneirocritica), mentioned 
by Artemidorus. ( Oneir . iv. 64.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'PATER ('Avrlnarpos), of Acanthus, a 
Oreek grammarian of uncertain date (Ptolem. 
Heph. ap. I*hot. Cod. 190; Eustath. ad Horn. Od. 
xi. p. 453), who is probably the same as the one 
mentioned by the Scholiast on Aristophanes. (Av. 
1403.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'PATER ('Ainlirarpos), an Astrologer 
) r mathematician, who wrote a work upon geneth- 
ialogia, in which he endeavoured to explain man’s 
ate, not from the circumstances under which he 
vas born, but from those under which he had been 
jonceived. (Vitruv. ix. 7.) [L. S.] 

AN TI'PATKR( , Ai'TfiraTpoj),bishop of Bostra 
n Arabia, flourished about 460 a. d. His chief 
vork wn9 'AvTlpfatrit, a reply to Pamphilus's Apo- 
ogy for Origen, some fragments of which are con- 
ained in the Acts of the 2nd council of Nice. He 
.Iso wrote a homily on John the Baptist, and some 
ther discourses. (Fabric. BibL Grxiec. x. p. 518; 
lave, Hint. Lilt, sub arm. 460.) [P. S.j 

ANTIPATER ('Ain-lirarpos), the father of 
Iassander, was an officer in high favour with 
Miilip of Maccdon (Just. ix. 4), who after his vie¬ 
wy at Chaeroncia, b. c. 338, selected him to con- 
uct to Athens the bones of the Athenians who 
ad fallen in the battle. (Just, l.c.; Polyb. v. 10.) 
Ic joined Parmcnion in the ineffectual advice to 
ilexandcr the Great not to set out on his Asiatic 
xpedition till he had provided by marriage for 
ic succession to the throne (Diod xvii. 16) ; and, 
i the king's departure, B. c. 334, he was left 
^gent in Macedonia. (Diod. xvii. 17; Arr. Anub. 
p. 12, a.) In n. c. 331 Antipater suppressed 
te Thracian rebellion under Mcmnon (Diod. xvii. 
2), and also brought the war with the Spartans 
ider Agis III. to a successful termination. (See 
72, b.) It is with reference to this event that 
c first find any intimation of Alexander's jealousy 
Antipater—a feeling which was not improbably 
oduced or fostered by the representations of 
lympias, and perhaps by the known sentiments 
Antipater himself. (Curt. vi. 1. § 17, &c., x. 10. 
14; Plut. Ages. p. 604, b., Alex. pp. 688, c^ 
)5, f.; Perizon, ad Ad. V. H. xii. 16 ; Thirlw. 
r. Hist. vol. vii. p. 89 ; but see Plut Phoc. p. 
?9, e.; Ael. V. H. i. 25.) Whether, however, 
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from jealousy or from the necessity of guarding 
against the evil consequences of the dissensions 
between Olympias and Antipatcr, the latter was 
ordered to lead into Asia the fresh troops required 
by the king, B.C. 324, while Cratenis, under whom 
the discharged veterans were sent home, was ap¬ 
pointed to the regency in Macedonia. (Arr. vii. 
p. 155; Pseudo-Curt. x. 4. § 9, &c.; Just. xii. 12.) 
The story which ascribes the death of Alexander, 
B c. 323, to poison, and implicates Antipater and 
even Aristotle in the plot, is perhaps sufficiently 
refuted by its own intrinsic absurdity, and is set 
aside as false by Arrian and Plutarch. (Diod. xvii. 
118; Paus. viii. 18; Tac. Ann. ii. 73; Curt. x. 10. 
§14, See. ; Arr. vii. p. 167 ; Plut. Alex, ad Jin. ; 
Liv. viii. 3; Diod. xix. 11 ; Athen. x. p. 434, c.) 
On Alexander's death, the regency of Macedonia 
was assigned to Antipater, and he forthwith found 
himself engaged in a war with a strong confederacy 
of Grecian states with Athens at their head. At 
first he was defeated by Lcosthcnes, and besieged 
in Lamia, whence he even sent an embassy to 
Athens with an unsuccessful application for peace. 
(Diod. xviii. 3,12,18 ; Paus. i. 25; Just. xiii. 5 ; 
Plut. Phoc. p. 752, b., Demosth. p. 858, d.) The 
approach of Leonnatus obliged the Athenians to 
raise the siege, and the death of that general, who 
was defeated by Antiphilus (the successor of Lcos- 
thenes), and who was in league against the regent 
with Olympias, was far more an advantage than a 
loss to Antipater. (Diod. xviii. 14, 15 ; Just xiii. 
5; Plut. Eum. p. 584, d. e.) Being joined by 
Cratcrus, he defeated the confederates at Cranon, 
and succeeded in dissolving the league by the pru¬ 
dence and moderation with which he at first used 
his victory. Athens herself was obliged to pur¬ 
chase peace by the abolition of democracy and the 
admission of a garrison into Munychia, the latter 
of which conditions might surely have enabled 
Antipater to dispense with the destruction of 
Demosthenes and the chiefs of his party. (Diod. 
xviii. 16-18; Plut. Phoc. pp. 753, 754, Demosth. 
p. 858; Paus. vii. 10; Thirlw. Gr. Ifist . vol. vii. 
p. 187, note 1 ; Bockh, Publ. Econ. of Athens^ i. 7, 
iv. 3.) Returning now to Macedonia, he gave his 
daughter Phila in marriage to Craterus, with whom, 
at the end of the year B. c. 323, he invaded the 
Actolians, the only party in the Lamian war who 
had not yet submitted. (Diod. xviii. 24.) But 
the intelligence brought him by Antigonus of the 
treachery of Pcrdiccas, and of his intention of put¬ 
ting away Nicaea, Antipatcr's daughter, to marry 
Cleopatra, compelled him to pass over to Asia; 
where, leaving Craterus to act against Eumenos, 
he himself hastened after Pcrdiccas, who was 
marching towards Egypt against Ptolemy. (Diod. 
xviii. 23, 25, 29-33 ; Plut. Eum. pp. 585, 586 ; 

Just. xiii. 6.) On the murder of Pcrdiccas, the 
supreme regency devolved on Antipater, who, at 
Triparadeisus in Syria, successfully maintained his 
power against Eurydice, the queen. Marching 
into Lydia, he avoided a battle with Eumenes, and 
he on his side was dissuaded from attacking Anti- 
pater by Cleopatra, who wished to give the regent 
no cause of complaint. Towards the close of tho 
year 321, he returned into Europe, taking with 
him the king and queen, and leaving Antigonus to 
prosecute the war with Eumenes. (Diod. xviii. 39, 
40 ; Plut. Eum. p. 588, a.) It was during the 
mortal illness of Antipater, b.c. 320, that Demades 
was sent to him from Athens to endeavour to ob- 
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tain the removal of the garrison from Munycbia, 
and was put to death for his treacherous corres¬ 
pondence with Perdiccas. Antipatcr left the re¬ 
gency to Polysperchon, to the exclusion of his own 
son Cassander. (Plut. P/ioc. p. 755, Dem. ad Jin.; 
Arr. ap. Phot. p. 70, a.; Diod. xviii. 48.) [E. E.] 
ANTIPATER ( Auriirarpos), second son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, by Thcssalonica, 
sister of Alexander the Great. Soon after the 
death of Cassander (b. c. 296), his eldest son Phi¬ 
lip also died of consumption (Pans. ix. 7; Plut 
Dcmetr. 905, f.), and great dissensions ensued be¬ 
tween Antipater and his younger brother Alexan¬ 
der for the government. Antipater, believing that 
Alexander was favoured by his mother, put her to 
death. The younger brother upon this applied for 
aid at once to Pyrrhus of Epeirus and Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs. Pyrrhus arrived first, and, exacting 
from Alexander a considerable portion of Macedonia 
as his reward, obliged Antipater to fly before him. 
According to Plutarch, Lysimachus, king of Thrace, 
Antipatcr's father-in-law, attempted to dissuade 
Pyrrhus from further hostilities by a forged letter 
purporting to come from Ptolemy Sotcr. The 
forgery was detected, but Pyrrhus seems notwith¬ 
standing to have withdrawn after settling matters 
between the brothers; soon after which Demetrius 
arrived. Justin, who says nothing of Pyrrhus, 
tolls us, that Lysimachus, fearing the interference 
of Demetrius, advised a reconciliation between 
Antipatcr and Alexander. On the murder of 
Alexander by Demetrius, the latter appears, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, to have been made king of all 
Macedonia, to the exclusion at once of Antipater. 
According to Justin, Lysimachus conciliated Deme¬ 
trius by putting him in possession of Antipater's 
portion of the kingdom, and murdered Antipatcr, 
who appears to have fled to him for refuge. The 
murder seems, from Diodorus, to have been owing 
to the instigation of Demetrius. (Plut. Pyrr. p. 
886, Demelr. pp. 905,906; Just. xvi. 1,2; Diod. 
Sic. xxi. Kxc. 7.) [E. E.] 

AN TP PATER, L. CO ELI US, a Roman jurist 
and historian. Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 
40) considers him more an orator than a jurist; 
Cicero, on the other hand, prizes him more as a 
jurist than ns an orator or historian. (De Or. ii. 
12; dc Iscyg. 1,2; Prut. c. 26.) He was a 
contemporary of C. Gracchus (n. c. 123); L. 
Crassus, the orator, was his pupil. lie was the 
first who endeavoured to impart to Roman his¬ 
tory the ornaments of style, and to make it 
more than a mere chronicle of events, but his dic¬ 
tion was rather vehement and high-sounding than 
elegant and polished. He is not to be confounded 
with Coelius Sabinus, the Ccelius of the Digest. 
None of his juridical writings have been preserved, 
lie wrote a history of the second Punic war, and 
composed Annates, which were epitomized by 
Brutus. (Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 8.) The history of the 
second Punic war was perhaps only a part of the 
Annates. Antipater followed the Greek history of 
Silenus Calatinus (Cic. de Div. i.,24, 49), and oc¬ 
casionally boiTOwed from the Oriyines of Cato 
Ccnsorius. (Cell. x. 24; Macrob. Sutia'n. i. 4, 
extr.) The emperor Hadrian is reported to have 
preferred him as an historian to Sallust (Spartianus, 
Hadrian, c. 16); by Valerius Maximus (i. 7) he 
is designated certus Romanae listoriae auctor ; and 
he is occasionally quoted by Livv, who sometimes, 
with respectful consideration, dissents from his 
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authority. It is manifest, however, from Cicero 
and Val. Maximus, that he was fond of relating 
dreams and portents. Orelli (Onomast. Cic.) refers 
to tl»e dissertations on Antipatcr by P.avius Ant. 
Nauta and G. Grocn van Prinstcrer, inserted in 
the Annals of the Academy of Leyden for 1821. 
His fragments, several of which are preserved in 
Nonius, are to be found appended to the editions 
of Sallust by Wasse, Corte, and Havercamp ; and 
also in Krause's Vitae et Fraymcnta vet. Histar . 
Rom. p. 182, Ac. [J. T. G.] 

ANTI'PATER ('kmliraTpos), of Cykenk, one 
of the disciples of Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school of philosophy. (Diog. Laert ii. 
86.) According to Cicero ( Tuscul. v. 88) he was 
blind, but knew how to console himself by saying, 
that darkness was not without its pleasures. [L. S. J 

ANTI'PATER (‘ Aur'nrarpos)^ tyrant or prince 
of Derbk. Amvntas, the Lycaonian chieftain, 
murdered him and seized his principality. [Amvn¬ 
tas, No. 6.] He was a friend of Cicero's, one 
of whose letters, of uncertain date, is addressed 
on his behalf to Q. Philippus, proconsul of the 
province of Asia, who was offended with Anti¬ 
pater and held his sons in his power. (Strab. xii. 

p. 392; Cic. ad Pam. xiii. 73.) [E. E.] 

ANTI'PATER AvjliraTpos), father of IIkkod 
the Great, was, according to Josephus, the son of 
a noble Idumaean of the same name, to whom the 
government of Idumaea had been given by Alex¬ 
ander Jaunaeus and his wife Alexandra, and at 
their court the young Antipatcr was brought up. 
The two other accounts which we have of his pa¬ 
rentage appear to be false. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 1. § 3; 
Nicol. Damasc. ap. Josqth. 1. c.; African, ap. Exutt . 
Hist. EccL i. 6, 7 ; Phot. BiM. n. 76, 238.) In 
B. c. 65, he persuaded Hyrcanus to take refuge 
from his brother Aristobulus II. with Aretas, king 
of Arabia Petraea, by whom accordingly nil unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt was made to replace Hyrcanus on 
the throne. (Afit. xiv. 2, Belt. Jud. i. 6. § 2.) In 
b. c. 64, Antipater again supported the cause of 
this prince before Pompey in Cocle-Syrin. (Ant. 
xiv. 3. § 2.) In the ensuing year, Jerusalem was 
taken by Pompey, and Aristobulus was deposed: 
and henceforth we find Antipatcr both zealously 
adhering to Hyrcanus, and labouring to ingmtiatt 
himself with the Romans. II is services to the 
latter, especially against Alexander son of Aristo¬ 
bulus, and in Egypt against Archclaus (b. c. 57 
and 56), were favourably regarded by Scaurus am 
Gabinius, the lieutenants of Pompey; his active 
zeal under Mithridates of Pergamus in the Alex¬ 
andrian war (b. c. 48) was rewarded by Juliu; 
Caesar with the gift of Roman citizenship; and 
on Caesar's coming into Syria (b.c. 47), Ilyrcanu 
was confirmed by him in the high-priesthood 
through Antipater's influence, notwithstanding til- 
complaints of Antigonus son of Aristobulus, whil 
Antipater himself was appointed procurator c 
Judaea. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 5. §§ 1, 2, C. §§ 2-4, fl 
Belt. Jud. i. 8. §§ 1, 3, 7, 9. §§ 3-5.) After Caesn 
had left Syria to go against Phamaces, Anti pate 
set himself to provide for the quiet settlement < 
the country under the existing government, an 
appointed his sons Phasaelus and Herod to \ 
governors respectively of Jerusalem and G'alile 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9. §§ 1,2, Belt, Jud. i. 10. § 4 
Ilis care for the peace and good order of the pr« 
vince was further shewn in b. c. 46, when he di 
suaded Herod from his purpose of attacking llyrc 
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mis in Jerusalem [Herodes], and again in b.c. 43 
(the year after Caesar's murder), by his regulations 
for the collection of the tax imposed on Judaea by 
Cassius for the support of his troops. (Ant. xiv. 9. 
§5, 11. § 2, Bell. Jud. i. 10. § 9, 11. § 2.) To 
the last-mentioned year his death is to be referred. 
He was carried off by poison which Malichus, 
whose life he had twice saved [Malichus], bribed 
the cup-bearer of Hyrcanos to administer to him. 
(Ant. xiv. 11. §§ 2-4, Bell. Jud. i. 11. §§ 2-4.) 
For his family, see Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7. § 3. [E. E.] 
ANTI'PATER (’ AmlTtarpos) y the eldest son 
of Herod the Great by his first wife, Doris (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 12. § 1), a monster of wickedness and 
craft, whose life is briefly described by Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. i. 24. § 1) in two words— uauia s /xva- 
rrfpioi/. Herod, having divorced Doris and married 
Mariamne, n. c. 38, banished Antipater from court 
(Betl.Jiul. i. 22. § 1), but recalled him afterwards, 
in the hope of checking, by the presence of a rival, 
the violence and resentment of Mariamnc’s sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, who were exasperated 
by their mother's death. Antipater now intrigued 
to bring his half-brothers under the suspicion of 
his father, and with such success, that Herod 
altered his intentions in their behalf, recalled Doris 
to court, and sent Antipatcr to Rome, recommend¬ 
ing him to the favour of Augustus. (Jos. Ant. xvi. 
3, Bell. Jwl. i. 23, § 2.) Ho still continued his 

machinations against his brothers, and, though 
Herod was twice reconciled to them, yet his arts, 
aided by Salome and Pheroras, and especially by 
the Spartan Euryclos (comp. Plut Ant. p. 947, b.), 
succeeded at length in bringing about their death, 
n. c. 6. (Jos. Ant. xvi. 4-11, Bell. Jud. i. 23-27-) 
Having thus removed his rivals, and been declared 
mccessor to the throne, he entered into a plot 
igninst his father's life with his uncle Pheroras; 
mil, to avoid suspicion, contrived to get himself 
»ent to Rome, taking with him, for the approba- 
ion of Augustus, Herod’s altered will. Rut the 
livestigation occasioned by the death of Pheroras 
whom his wife was suspected of poisoning) brought 
o light Antipatcr's murderous designs, chiefly 
hrougli the disclosures of the wife of Pheroras, of 
\ntipator's own frecdmnn, and of his steward, 
\ntipntcr the Samaritan. lie was accordingly 
ccalled from Romo, and kept in ignorance of the 
barges against him till his arrival at Jerusalem. 

I ere lie was arraigned by Nicolaus of Damascus 
jefore Quintilius Varus, the Roman governor of 
Syria, and the sentence against him having been 
onfirmed by Augustus (who recommended, how- 
ver, a mitigation of it in the shape of banishment), 
e was executed in prison, five days before the 
ermiimtion of Herod's mortal illness, and in the 
nmo year as the massacre of the innocents. (Jos. 
hit. xvii. 1-7, Bell. Jud. i. 28-33; Euseb. HisL 
Cad. i. 8. § 12.) The death of Antipater probably 
ailed forth the well-known sarcasm of Augustus: 
Melius est Herodis porcum esse quam filium.” 
Macrob. Sattum. ii. 4.) [E. E.] 

’ ANTI'PATER ('AvrlTrarpos), of Hierapolis, 
Greek sophist and rhetorician of the time of the 
mperor Severus. He was a son of Zeuxidemus, 
nd a pupil of Adrianus, Pollux, and Zeno. In his 
rations both extempore and written, some of 
diich are mentioned by Philostratus, Antipater 
r as not superior to his contemporaries, but in the 
rt of writing letters he is said to have excelled all 
thers, and for this reason the emperor Severus 
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made him his private secretary. The emperor had 
such a high opinion of him, that he raised him to 
the consular dignity, and afterwards made him 
praefect of Bithynia. But as Antipater used his 
sword too freely, he was deprived of his oftice, and 
retired to his native place, where he died at the 
age of 68, it is said of voluntary starvation. Phi¬ 
lostratus says, that he wrote a history of the life 
and exploits of the emperor Severus, but not a 
fragment of it is extant. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 
24, 25. § 4, 26. § 3; Galen, Be Theriac. ad Bison. 
ii. p. 458 ; Eudoc. p. 57.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'PATER, the name of at least two phy¬ 
sicians. 1. The author of a work Tlepl 
w On the Soul,” of which the second book is 
quoted by the Scholiast on Homer (//. X. 115. p. 
306, ed. Bekker; Cramer, Anrcd. Gracca Bails. 
voL iii. p. 14), in which he said that the soul in¬ 
creased, diminished, and at last perished with the 
body ; and which may very possibly be the work 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 157), and com¬ 
monly attributed to Anti pater of Tarsus. If he bo 
the physician who is said by Galen (Be Mctl. Med. 
i. 7, vol. x. p. 52; Introd. c. 4. vol. xiv. p. 684) 
to have belonged to the sect of the Methodici, ho 
must have lived in or after the first century i». c.; 
and this date will agree very well with the fact of 
his being quoted by Andromaclms (ap. Gal. Be 
Comjxts. Med team. sec. Locos , iii. 1, ix. 2, vol. xii. 
p.630, volxiii. p.239), Scribonius Largus(/)cC , oMi- 
jtos.Med. c. 167, p. 221), and Caelius Aurclianus. 
(Be Morb. Ckron. ii. 13, p. 404.) His prescriptions 
are frequently quoted with approbation by Galen 
and Aetius, and the second book of his “ Epistles” 
is mentioned by Caelius Aurclianus. (/. c.) 

2. A contemporary of Galen at Rome in the 
second century after Christ, of whoso death and 
the morbid symptoms that preceded it, a very in¬ 
teresting account is given by that physician. (Be 
Locis Affect, iv. 11, vol. viii. p. 293.) [\V. A. G.] 
ANTI'PATER ('Ayrinarpo^ of SiddN, the 
author of several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
appears, from a passage of Cicero (dc Oral. iii. 50), 
to have been contemporary with Q. Catullus (con¬ 
sul ii. c. 102), and with Crassus (quaestor in Mace¬ 
donia b. c. 10G). The many minute references 
made to him by Meleager, who also wrote his epi¬ 
taph, would seem to shew that Antipatcr was an 
elder contemporary of this poet, who is known to 
have flourished in the 170th Olympiad. From 
these circumstances he may be placed at B. c. 108- 
100. He lived to a great age. (Plin. vii. 52; 
Cic. de Fat. 3; Val. Max. i. 8. § 16, ext.; Jacobs, 
Antliol. xiii. p. 847.) [P. S.] 

ANTI'PATER. (’AvTlwaTpor),of Tarsur, a Stoic 
philosopher, was the disciple and successor of Dio¬ 
genes and the teacher of Panactius, b.c. 144 nearly. 
(Cic. de Bivin. i. 3, dc Off', iii. 12.) Plutarch speaks 
of him with Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, as 
one of the principal Stoic philosophers (dc Stoic. 
Repugnant, p. 144), and Cicero mentions him as 
remarkable for acuteness. (Be Off', iii. 12.) Of his 
personal history nothing is known, nor would the 
few extant notices of his philosophical opinions be 
a sufficient ground for any groat reputation, if it 
were not for the testimony of ancient authors to his 
merit lie seems to have taken the lead during 
his lifetime in the disputes constantly recurring 
between his own school and the Academy, although 
he is said to have felt himself so unequal in argu¬ 
ment to his contemporary Carneades, in public riis- 
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utation, that he confined himself to writing; whence 
e was called Ka\a,uo€6as. (Plut Mor. p. 514, d.; 
Euscb. de Praep. Evang. xiv. 0.) He taught be¬ 
lief in God as 44 a Being blessed, incorruptible, and 
of goodwill to men,” and blamed those who ascrib¬ 
ed to the gods 44 generation and corruption,” which 
is said to have been the doctrine of Chrysippus. 
(Plut. dc Stoic. Rep. p. 192.) Besides this treatise 
44 on the gods,” he also wrote two books on Divi¬ 
nation, a common topic among the Stoics, in which 
he proved the truth of the science from the fore¬ 
knowledge and benevolence of the Deity, explained 
dreams to be supernatural intimations of the future, 
and collected stories of divination attributed to 
Socrates. (Cic. dc Divin. i. 3, 20, 39, 54.) He is 
said to have believed that Fate was a god, though 
it is not clear what was implied in this expression 
(Stob. de Fato % 16); and it appears from Athe- 
naeus that he wrote a treatise entitled IIcpl Acun- 
Gaifioplas. (viii. p. 346.) Of his labours in moral 
philosophy nothing remains but a few scattered no¬ 
tices, just sufficient to shew that the science had 
begun to decline; the questions which are treated 
being points of detail, and such as had more to do 
with the .application of moral precepts than with 
the principles themselves : such as they were, how¬ 
ever, ho took higher ground in solving th«*m than 

his master Diogenes. (Cic. de Off. iii. 12, 13, 23.) 
Compare Varro, de Ling. Lat. vL 1. p. 184, Fragra. 
p. 289, cd. Bip. [C. E. P.J 

ANTFPATER (*A^l7raTpos), of Thkssalonica, 
the author of several epigrams in the Greek Antho- 
logy, lived, as we may infer from sonic of his cpi- 
rams, in the latter part of the reign of Augustus 
n. c. 10 and onwards), and perhaps till the reign 
of Caligula, (a. d. 38.) Ho is probably the same 
poet who is called, in the titles of several epigrams, 
“Antipater Maccdo.” (Jacobs, Anthol. xiii. pp.848, 
849.) [P. S.] 

ANTI'PATER ('Avrh arpor). 1. Of Tyre, a 
Stoic philosopher, and a contemporary of Cato the 
Younger, whose friend Antipater is said to have 
been when Cato was yet a young man. (Plut. Cat. 
Min. 4.) He appears to be the same ns the Anti- 
pator of Tyre mentioned by Strabo, (xvi. p. 757.) 

2. Of Tyre, likewise a Stoic philosopher, 
but unquestionably of a later date than the for¬ 
mer, though Vossius (dc Hint. Gr. p. 392, ed. 
Westermann) confounds the two. He lived 
after, or was at least younger than, Panaetius, 
and Cicero (dc Off. ii. 24), in speaking of him, 
says, that he died lately at Athens, which must 
mean shortly before n. c. 45. From this pas¬ 
sage we must infer that Antipater wrote a work 
on Duties (de Offciis ), and Diogenes Laertius 
(vii. 139, 140, 142, 148) refers to a work of Anti¬ 
pater on the Universe (wepl k6opou), of which he 
quotes the eighth book. [L. S.] 

ANTI'PHANES (Airi^w), of Argos, a 
sculptor, the disciple of Pcricleitus, and teacher of 
Cleon. Since Cleon flourished b. c. 380, Anti- 
phanes may be placed at 400 B. c. Pausanias 
mentions several of his works, which were at Del¬ 
phi, especially a horse in bronze. (Pausan. v. 17, 
x. 9.) [P. S.] 

ANTI'PHANES (’Avr^a'^s), of BerGa in 
Thrace, a Greek writer on marvellous and incredi¬ 
ble things. ('Aniirra, Scymnius Chius, 657, &c.) 
From the manner in which he is mentioned by 
Strabo (i. p. 47, ii. pp. 102, 104; comp. Polyb. 
xxxiii. 12), it would sccni that he wrote his sto- 
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ries with a view that they should be believed as 
history’, and that consequently he was an impostor. 
It was owing to Antiphanes that the verb fiepytii- 
feu/ was used in the sense of telling stories. (Stcph. 
Byz. s. v. Bep*yrj, who however confounds our An¬ 
tiphanes with the comic writer of Rhodes; comp. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 133; Phot. Cod. 166.) 
Most writers agree in believing, that Antiphanes 
of Berga is the same as the Antiphanes who wrote 
a work on courtezans (*■«/>! Iraipur), and whom 
some writers call Antiphanes the Younger. (Athen. 
xiii. p. 586 ; Harpocrat, s.vv. N dvviov^ 'Auriicvpa • 
Suid. s. v. Nai/rov.) [L. S.j 

ANTI'PHANES ('ArTKpdvr}*), a comic poet, 
the earliest and one of the roost celebrated 
Athenian poets of the middle comedy, was born, 
according to Saidas ($. v .), in the 93rd Olym¬ 
piad, and died in the 112th, at the age of 74. 
But Athenacus (iv. p. 156,c.) quotes a fragment 
in which Antiphanes mentions “King Scleucus,” 
and Selcucus was not king till 01. 118. 2. The true 
explanation of the difficulty is in all probability 
that suggested by Clinton, namely, that in this 
instance, as in others, Antiphanes has been con¬ 
founded with Alexis, and that the fragment in 
Athenaeus belongs to the latter poet. (Clinton, in 
the Philological Museum , i. p. 607 ; Mcincke, Frag. 

Com. i. pp. 304-7.) The above dates arc given us 
in Olympiads, without the exact years being speci¬ 
fied, but we may safely place the life of Antiphanes 
between 404 and 330 B. c., and his first exhibition 
about b. c. 383. 

The parentage and birthplace of Antiphanes are 
doubtful. Ilis father's name was Dcmophancs, or 
Stephanus, probably the latter, since he had a son 
named Stephanus, in accordance with the Athenian 
custom of naming a child after his grandfather. As 
his birthplace are mentioned Cios on the Helles¬ 
pont, Smyrna, Rhodes, and Larissa; but the last 
statement deserves little credit (Meincke, i. 308.) 

Antiphanes was the most highly esteemed writer 
of the middle comedy, excepting Alexis, who 
shared that honour with him. The fragments 
which remain prove that Athenacus was right in 
praising him for the elegance of his language (pp. 
27, 156, 168), though he uses some words and 
phrases which arc not found in older writers. (See 
for examples Mcincke, i. p. 309.) He was one of the 
most fertile dramatic authors that ever lived, for his 
plays amounted, on the largest computation, to 365. 
on the least to 260. We still possess the titles ol 
about 130. It is probable, however, that some ol 
the comedies ascribed to him were by other writers, 
for the grammarians frequently confound him, nol 
only, as remarked above, with Alexis, but alsr 
with Antiphon, Apollophanes, Antisthcncs, anc 
Aristophanes. Some of his plays were on mytho¬ 
logical subjects, others had reference to particula: 
pereons, others to characters, personal, professional 
and national, while others seem to have beei 
wholly occupied with the intrigues of private life 
In these classes of subjects we see, as in all th* 
comedians of the period, the gradual transition o 
the middle comedy into the new. The fragment 
of Antiphanes are collected by Clinton (Philo 
Mus. 1. c.), and more fully by Meineke (Frac 
Comic, vol. iii.). He gained the prize 30 times. 

Another Antiphanes, of Beige in Thrace, i 
mentioned by Stephanus Byzantinus as a comi 
poet (s. v. B fpyy); but this was the writer cite 
by Strabo (p. 102) and Antonius Diogenes (aj 
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Pliol. Cod. 1G6, p. 112, Bekker), as the author of 
marvellous stories respecting distant countries: he 
is spoken of in the preceding article. 

Suidas mentions “ another Antiphanes, an Athe¬ 
nian comic poet, later than Panaetius,” who is 
mentioned by no other writer, unless he be the 
Antiphanes who wrote a work IT«pl ‘Eraipav. 
(Suidas, s.v. Nauiou ; Athen. xiii. p. 586.) 

Antiphanes Carystius, who is called by Eudocia 
(p. 61) a comic poet, was really a tragedian, con¬ 
temporary with Thespis. (Suidas, s. v.) [P. S.] 

ANTI'PHANES fAvrxfrfi'ip), an Epigram¬ 
matic poet, several of whose epigrams are still 
extant in the Greek anthology. He lived after the 
time of Meleager (i.c. after b. c. 100), but before 
the time of Philip of Thessalonica, that is, about 
the reign of Augustus ; for Philip incorporated the 
epigrams of Antiphanes in his Anthology, by 
which means they have come down to our times. 
(Jacobs, ad Anihol. Grace, xiii. p. 850, &c.) [L. S.J 
ANTI'PHANES (’Apt.^s), a physician of 
Delos, who is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (Dc 
Morb. Chron. iv. 8, p. 537), and Galen (Dc Com¬ 
pos. Modicum, see. Locos , v. 5, vol. xii. p. 877), 
and must therefore have lived some time in or be¬ 
fore the second century after Christ. He is men¬ 
tioned by St. Clement of Alexandria (Paeduy. ii. 
1, p. 140) as having said, that the sole cause of 
diseases in man was the too great variety of his 
food. [W. A*. G.] 

ANTIPHAS. [Laocoon.] 

ANTI'PHATES (’Apt.^ttjs), a king of the 
Lacstrygoncs in Sicily. When on the seventh day 
after leaving the island of Aeolus Odysseus landed 
on the coast of the Lacstrygoncs, and sent out 
three of his men to explore their country, one of 
them was immediately seized and devoured by 
Antiphates, for the Laestrygones were more like 
giants than men. They now made an attack upon 
the ships of Odysseus, who escaped with only one 
vessel. (Horn. Od. x. 80 —132.) Two other 
mythical heroes of this name occur in Od. xv. 
242, &c.; Virg. Jen. ix. 696. [L. S.) 

ANTIPHE'MUS (’Apt l<pwos), the Rhodian, 
bunder of Gcla, B. c. 600. The colony was com- 
josed of Rhodians and Cretans, the latter led by 
Gntimus the Cretan (Thuc. vi. 4, and Schol. wi 
Pind. Ol. ii. 14), the former chiefly from Lindus 
Herod, vii. 153), and to this town Antiphcmus 
ninself (Philostephanus, up. Athen. vii. p. 297, f.) 
lelongcd. From the Etym. Magn. (5. v. r«Aa) 
.nd Aristaenctus in Steph. Byzantinus (s. v. r«'Aa) 
t appears the tale ran, that he and his brother 
aichis, the founder of Phasclis, were, when at 
)elphi, suddenly bid to go forth, one eastward, 
ne westward; and from his laughing at the unex- 
ectod response, the city took its name. From 
\uisamas (viii. 46. § 2) we hear of his taking the 
icanian town of Omphace, and carrying off from 
; a statue made by Daedalus. Muller (Dor. i. 6. 
§ 5, 6) considers him a mythical person. (See 
ibckli. Comm, ad Find. p. 115; Clinton, F. II. 
. c. 690; Hermann, Pol. Antiq. § 85; Goller, 
3 Oriy. Sjrracus. p. 265.) [A. H. C.] 

ANTI'PHILUS, an architect, built, in con- 
inction with Pothaeus and Mcgacles, the treasury 
the Carthaginiansat Olympia.(Paus. vi. 19. § 4.) 
‘.is age and country are unknown. [P. S.] 
ANTI'PHILUS (’Apti^iAoj), an Athenian 
meral, was appointed as the successor of Leos- 
icnes in the Lamian war, b. c. 323, and gained a 
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victory over Leonnatus. (Diod. xviii. 13—15; 
Plut. Phocion , 24.) [C. P. M.] 

ANTPPHILUS (’Aptu^jAos), of Byzantium, 
a writer of epigrams, who lived about the time of 
the emperor Nero, as appears from one of his epi¬ 
grams in which he mentions the favour conferred 
by that emperor upon the island of Rhodes. (An¬ 
ihol. Gr. ix. n. 178 ; comp. Tacit. Annul, xii. 58.) 
The number of his epigrams still extant is up¬ 
wards of forty, and most of them arc superior in 
conception and style to the majority of these com¬ 
positions. Reiske, in his notes on the Anthology 
of Cephalas (p. 101), was led, by the difference of 
style in some of the poems bearing the name of 
Antiphilus, to suppose that there were two or 
three poets of this name, and that their produc¬ 
tions were all by mistake ascribed to the one poet 
of Byzantium. But there is not sufficient ground 
for such an hypothesis. (Jacobs, ad Anihol. Gr. 
xiii. p. 851, &c.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS- of Egypt, a very distinguished 
painter, was the pupil of Ctesideinus, and the con¬ 
temporary and rival of Apelles. (Lucian, dc Cu- 
lumn. lix. 1-5.) Having been born in Egypt, I 10 
went when young to the court of Macedonia, where 
he painted portraits of Philip and Alexander. The 
latter part of his life was spent in Egypt, under 
the patronage of Ptolemy, the son of Lagits, whom 
he painted hunting. He flourished, therefore, 
during the latter half of the 4 th century b. c. Con¬ 
cerning his false accusation against Apelles before 
Ptolemy, sec Apelles. 

The quality in which he most excelled is thus 
described by Quintilian, who mentions him among 
the greatest painters of the age of Philip and Alex¬ 
ander (xii. 10. §6): “facilitate Antiphilus, con- 
cipiendis visionibus, quas <pamair'ias voeant," which 
expressions seem to describe a light and airy ele¬ 
gance. In the list of his works given by Pliny 
are some which answer exactly in subject to tho 
“f.ai'Tfnrfai” of Quintilian. (Plin. xxxv. 37, 40.) 
VniTO (/?. R. iii. 2. § 5, Schn.) names him with 
Lysippus. [P. S.] 

A'NTIPHON (*Avt« <pw). 1. The most ancient 
among tho ten Attic orators contained in the Alex¬ 
andrine canon, was a son of Sophilus the Sophist, 
and born at Rhaninus in Attica in u.c. 480. (Plut. 
Vii. X. Orut. p. 832, b.; Philostmt. Vii. Soph. i. 
15. § 1 ; Phot. Cod. p. 485 ; Suid. s. v.; Kndoc. 
p. 50.) He was a man of eminent talent and a 
firm character (Thucyd. viii. 68; Plut. Nic. 6), 
and is said to have been educated partly by his 
father and partly by Pythodorus, while according 
to others he owed his education to none but him¬ 
self. When he was a young man, the fame of 
Gorgias was at its height. The object of Gorgias* 
sophistical school of oratory was more to dazzlo and 
captivate the hearer by brilliancy of diction and 
rhetorical artifices than to produce a solid convic¬ 
tion based upon sound arguments; it was, in short, 
a school for show-speeches, and the practical pur¬ 
poses of oratory in the courts of justice and the 
popular assembly lay beyond its sphere. Anti¬ 
phon perceived this deficiency, and formed a higher 
and more practical view of the art to which he de¬ 
voted himself; that is, he wished to produce con¬ 
viction in the minds of the hearers by means of a 
thorough examination of the subjects proposed, 
and this not with a view to the narrow limits of 
the school, but to the courts and the assembly. 
Hence the ancients call Autiphon the inventor of 
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public oratory, or state that he raised it to a higher 
position. (Philostr. Vit.Soph. i. 15. §2; Horraog. 
de Form. Oral. ii. p. 498 ; comp. Quintil. iii. 1. § 1; 
Diod. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 365.) Antiphon 
was thus the first who regulated practical eloquence 
by certain theoretical laws, and he opened a school 
in which he taught rhetoric. Thucydides, the 
historian, a pupil of Antiphon, speaks of his 
master with the highest esteem, and many of 
the excellencies of his style are ascribed by the 
ancients to the iniluence of Antiphon. (SchoL ad 
Thuc. iv. p. 312, ed. Bekkcr; comp. Dionys. Hal. 
de Comp. Verb. 10.) At the same time, Antiphon 
occupied himself with writing speeches for others, 
who delivered them in the courts of justice; and 
as he was the first who received money for such 
orations—a practice which subsequently became 
quite general—he was severely attacked and ridi¬ 
culed, especially by the comic writers, Plato and 
Peisander. (Philostr. 1. c.; Plut. Vi/. X. Oral. p. 
833, c.) These attacks, however, may also have 
been owing to his political opinions, for he belonged 
to the oligarchical party. This unpopularity, to¬ 
gether with his own reserved character, prevented 
his ever appearing as a speaker either in the courts 
or the assembly; and the only time he spoke in 
public was in B. c. 411, when he defended himself 
against the charge of treachery. (Thuc. viii. 68; 
Lys. c. ICratosth. p. 427 ; Cic. Brut. 12.) 

The history of Antiphon’s career as a politician 
is for the most part involved in great obscurity, 
which is in a great measure owing to the fact, that 
Antiphon the orator is frequently confounded by 
ancient writers with Antiphon the interpreter of 
signs, and Antiphon the tragic poet. Plutarch 
(/. c.) and Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. i. 15. § 1) men¬ 
tion some events in which he was engaged, but 
Thucydides seems to have known nothing about 
them. The only part of his public life of which 
the detail is known, is that connected with the 
revolution of u. c. 411, and the establishment of 
the oligarchical government of the Four Hundred. 
The person chiefly instrumental in bringing it 
about was Peisander; but, according to the express 
testimony of Thucydides, Antiphon was the man 
who had done everything to prepare the change, 
and had drawn up the plan of it. (Comp. Philostr. 
l.c.; Plut. Vit. X. Oral. p. 832, f.) On the over¬ 
throw of the oligarchical government six months 
after its establishment. Antiphon was brought to 
trial for having attempted to negotiate peace with 
Sparta, and was condemned to death. IIis speech 
in defence of himself is stated by Thucydides (viii. 
68; comp. Cic. Brut. 12) to have been the ablest 
that was ever made by any man in similar circum¬ 
stances. It is now lost, but was known to the 
ancients, and is referred to by Harpocration (s. v. 
<TT(un(S)rr\s\ who calls it \6yos vtpl perarrrd<r<ias. 
Ilis property was confiscated, his house razed to 
the ground, and on the site of it a tablet was 
erected with the inscription “Antiphon the traitor.” 
His remains were not allowed to be buried in Attic 
ground, his children, as well as any one who should 
adopt them, were punished with atiinia. (Plut. l.c.) 

As an orator. Antiphon was highly esteemed by 
the ancients. Hermogcnes (de Form. Oral. p. 4.97) 
says of his orations, that they were clear, true in 
the expression of feeling, and faithful to nature, 
and consequently convincing. Others say, that 
his orations were beautiful but not graceful, or 
that they had something austere or antique about 
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them. (Dionys. de Verb. Comp. 10, de Tsaeo, 20.) 
The want of freshness and gracefulness is very 
obvious in the orations still extant, but more espe¬ 
cially in those actually spoken by Antiphon’s clients. 
(No. 1, 14, and 15.) His language is pure and 
correct, and in the three orations mentioned above, 
of remarkable clearness. The treatment and solu¬ 
tion of the point at issue are always striking and 
interesting. (Dionys. Jud. de Thucyd. 51, Demoslh. 
8 ; Phot. p. 485.) 

The ancients possessed sixty orations of different 
kinds which went by the name of Antiphon, but 
Caecilius, a rhetorician of the Augustan age, de¬ 
clared twenty-five to be spurious. (Plut. Vit. X. 
Oral. p. 833, b.; Phot. 1. c.) We now possess 
only fifteen orations of Antiphon, three of which 
were written by him for others, viz. No. 1. Kar?/- 
yopia (pap/xaicelas Hard t»/s prirpuias ; No. 14. Uepl 
rov 'HpuSov <p6vov, and No. 15. Flepl too x°P €VT °V' 
The remaining twelve were written as specimens 
for his school or exercises on fictitious cases. They 
are a peculiar phenomenon in the history of ancient 
oratory, for they are divided into three tetralogies, 
each of which consists of four orations, two accusa¬ 
tions and two defences on the same subject. The 
subject of the first tetralogy is a murder, the per¬ 
petrator of which is yet unknown ; that of the 
second an unpremeditated murder; and that of the 
third a murder committed in self-defence. The clear¬ 
ness which distinguishes his other three orations is 
not perceptible in these tetralogies, which arises in 
part from the corrupt and mutilated state in which 
they have come down to us. A great number of 
the orations of Antiphon, and in fact all those 
which arc extant, have for their subject the com¬ 
mission of a murder, whence they arc sometimes 
referred to under the name of \6yoi (povucol. (ilei- 
mog. de Form. Oral. p. 496, &c.; Ammon, s. v. 
ivdvprjpa.) The genuineness of the extant orations 
has been the subject of much discussion, but the 
best critics are at present pretty nearly agreed that 
all are really the works of Antiphon. As to the 
historical or antiquarian value of the three real 
speeches—the tetralogies must be left out of the 
question here—it must be remarked, that they 
contain more information than any other ancient 
work respecting the mode of proceeding in the 
criminal courts of Athens. All the orations of 
Antiphon are printed in the collections of the Attic 
orators edited by Aldus, II. Stephens, Reiske, 
Bekker, Dobson, and others. The best separate 
editions are those of Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich. 
1838, 16mo., and of E. Matzner, Berlin, 1838, 8vo. 

Besides these orations, the ancients ascribe tc 
Antiphon, 1. A Rhetoric ( r rix v ^ faropiKii) in three 
books. (Flat. Vit. X. Oral. p. 832, d.; Pilot. 1. c., 
Quintil. iii. 1. § 10.) When it is said, that In 
was the first who wrote a work on rhetoric, tliii 
statement must be limited to the theory of orator} 
in the courts of justice and in the assembly; fo: 
treatises on the art of compo>ing show-spccche: 
had been written by several sophists before him 
The work is occasionally referred to by ancien 
rhetoricians and grammarians, but it is now lost 
2. II pooipia Kal 4ni\oyoi, seem to have been mode 
speeches or exercises for the use of himself or hi 
scholars, and it is not improbable that his tetralo 
gies may have belonged to them. (Suid. s. w. due 
at&naOai, poxOypos ; Phot. Lex. s. v. fxoxOypds.) 

The best modem works on Antiphon are: P. va 
Spaan (Ruhnken), Disscrtatio hiatorica de Ant ; 
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phonic\ Oratore A Uico, Leyden, 1765, 4to., reprinted 
in Ruhnken's Opuscula , and in Reiske's and Dob¬ 
son's Greek orators; Taylor, Led. Lysiac. vii. p. 
268, &c., cd. Reiske; Westermann, Geschichle der 
Grieck. Beredlsamkeit , §§ 40 and 41. 

2. A tragic poet, whom Plutarch ( Vit. X. Oral. 
p. 883), Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. i. 15. § 3), and 
others, confound with the Attic orator Anti¬ 
phon, who was put to death at Athens in B. c. 
411. Now Antiphon the tragic poet lived at 
Syracuse, at the court of the elder Dionysius, 
who did not assume the tyranny till the year 
B. c. 406, that is, five years after the death of 
the Attic orator. The poet Antiphon is said to 
have written dramas in conjunction with the 
tyrant, who is not known to have shewn his pas¬ 
sion for writing poetry until the latter period of 
his life. These circumstances alone, if there were 
not many others, would shew that the orator and 
the poet were two different persons, and that the 
latter must have survived the former many years. 
The poet was put to death by the tyrant, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, for having used a sarcastic 
expression in regard to tyranny, or, according to 
others, for having imprudently censured the ty¬ 
rant’s compositions. (Plut., Philostr. II. cc.; Aris- 
tot JlheL ii. 6 .) Wo still know the titles of five 
of Antiphon's tragedies: viz. Meleager, Andro¬ 
mache, Mcdeia, Jason, and Philoctetcs. (Rode, 
Gcsch. der Dram. Dichlk, der Ilellen. i. p. 554, &c.) 

3. Of Athens, a sophist and an epic poet. 
Suidas, who says that he was surnamed A 070 - 
xdyeiposy and others state, that he occupied him- 
iclf with the interpretation of signs. He wrote 
t work on the interpretation of dreams, which 
s referred to by Artemidorus, Cicero, and others. 
Artcmid. Oueirocr. ii. 14; Cic. de Divin. i. *20, 
>1, ii. 70.) lie is unquestionably the same per- 
on as the Antiphon who was an opponent of 
Socrates, and who is mentioned by Xenophon 
Mcmorub. i. 6 . § 1 ; compare Diog. Laert. ii. 46 ; 
ienec. Controv. .9), and must be distinguished from 
he rhetorician Antiphon of Khamnus, ns well as 
•cm the tragic poet of the same name, although 
lie ancients themselves appear to have been doubt- 
il as to who the Antiphon mentioned by Xeno- 
hon really was. (Ituhnkcn, Opuscu/a, i. pp. 148, 

169, &c., ed. Friedemann.) Not a line of his 
oems is extant. 

4. The youngest brother of Plato, whose name 
le philosopher has immortalised in his dialogue 
Parmenides.” (Plut. de Frut. Amor. p. 484, f.) 
he father of Plato’s wife was likewise called 
ntiphon. (Plut. de Genio Socral.) 

5. An Athenian, and a contemporary of De- 
osthenes. For some offence his mime was 
laced from the list of Athenian citizens, where- 
)on he went to Philip of Macedonia. He 
edged himself to the king, that he would de¬ 
ray by fire the Athenian arsenal in Peiraceus; 
it when he arrived there with this intention, 
s was arrested by Demosthenes and accused of 
jachery. He was found guilty, and put to 
ath in B. c. 34*2. (Dem. de Coron. p. 271; 
ecliow, de Aeschinis Oral. Vila , p. 73, &c.; Aks- 
:inks, p. 38.) 

6 . A Greek sophist, who lived before the time 
Aristotle, and whose opinions respecting the 

adrature of the circle, and the genesis of things, 
i mentioned by this philosopher. (Aristot. So- 
ist. Elcnch. i. 10 , Phys. i. 2 , ii. I.) 
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7. A Greek author, who wrote an account of 
men distinguished for virtue (wepl tuu iv apery 
irpurevodmui'), one of whom was Pythagoras. 
(Diog. Laert. viii. 3 ; Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag. p.9.) 

8 . A writer on agriculture, mentioned by Athe- 

naeus. (xiv. p. 650.) [L. S.j 

ANTIPHUS ('AvTMpos). 1. A son of Priam 
and Hecuba. (Horn. II. iv. 490 ; Apollod. iii. 12. 
§ 5.1 While he was tending the flocks on mount 
Ida with his brother Isus, he was made prisoner 
by Achilles, but was restored to freedom after a 
ransom was given for him. He afterwards fell by 
the hands of Agamemnon. (Horn. II. ix. 101, &c.) 

2. A son of Thessalus, and one of the Greek 
heroes at Troy. He and his brother Pheidippus 
joined the Greeks with thirty ships, and com¬ 
manded the men of Carpathos, Casos, Cos, and 
other islands. (Horn. II. ii. 675, &c.) According 
to Hvginus (Fab. 97) he was a son of Mncsylus 
and Chalciope. Four other mythical personages of 
this name are mentioned in Horn. II. ii. 846, Gd. 
ii. 19, xvii. 68 ; Apollod. i. 7. § 3. [L. S.] 

ANTI'STATES, CALLAESCHRUS, ANTI- 
MA'CIIIDES, and PORPNOS, were the archi¬ 
tects who laid the foundations of the temple of 
Zeus Olympius at Athens, under Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv. vii. Pracf. § 15.) [P. S.] 

ANTI'STHENES (’Ai'r/afcVrjy), an Agrige.n- 
tinb, is mentioned by Diodorus (xiii. 84) as an 
instance of the immense wealth which private citi¬ 
zens possessed at Agrigentum. When his (laughter 
was married, more than 800 carriages went in the 
nuptial procession. 

ANTPSTHENKS ('Avriotervs), a Cynic 
philosopher, the son of Antisthcnes, an Athenian, 
was the founder of the sect of the Cynics, which 
of all the Greek schools of philosophy was pen- 
haps the most devoid of any scientific purpose. 
He flourished b. c. 366 (Diod. xv. 76), and his 
mother was a Thracian (Suidas, s. v.; Diog. 
Laert. vi. 1), though some say a Phrygian, an 
opinion probably derived from his replying to 
a man who reviled him as not being a genuine 
Athenian citizen, that the mother of the gods was 
a Phrygian. In his youth he fought at Tanagra 
(b. c. 426), and was a disciple first of Gorgias, and 
then of Socrates, whom lie never quitted, and at 
whose death he was present. (Plat. Pluwd. § 69.) 
lie never forgave his master’s persecutors, and is 
even said to have been instrumental in procuring 
their punishment. (Diog. Laert. vi. 10.) He 
survived the battle of Lcuctra (b. c. 371), as he is 
reported to have compared the victory of the 
Thebans to a set of schoolboys beating their mas¬ 
ter (Plut. Lycnry. 30), and died at Athens, at the 
age of 70. (Kudocia, Violarium % p. 56.) lie 
taught in the Cynosargc.% a gymnasium for the use 
of Athenians bom of foreign mothers, near the 
temple of Hercules. Hence probably his followers 
were called Cynics, though the Scholiast on Aristotle 
(p. 23, Brandis) deduces the name from the habits of 
the school, either their dog-like neglect of all forms 
and usages of society, sleeping in tubs and in the 
streets, and eating whatever they could find, or 
from their shameless insolence, or else their perti¬ 
nacious adherence to their own opinions, or lastly 
from their habit of driving from them all whom 
they thought unfit for a philosophical life. His 
writings were very numerous, and chiefly dialogues, 
some of them being vehement attacks on his con¬ 
temporaries, as on Alcibiades in the second of bis 
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two works entitled Cyrus .,, on Gorgias in his Arche- 
laus and a most furious one on Plato in his Satho. 
(Athen. v. p. 220, b.) His style was pure and ele¬ 
gant, and Theopompus even said that Plato stole 
from him many of his thoughts. (Athen. xi. p. 
508, c.) Cicero, however, calls him 44 homo acu- 
tus magis quara erudites” ( ad . Alt xii. 38), and 
it is impossible that his writings could have de¬ 
served any higher praise. He possessed consider¬ 
able powers of wit and sarcasm, and was fond of 
playing upon words; saying, for instance, that he 
would rather fall among tcopaKcs than koXokcs, for 
the one devour the dead, but the other the living; 
and that one of his pupils stood in need & t8 \ ia - 
plov Kaurov, kcA ypa<pAov Kaurov (i. e. *al vow). 
Two declamations of his are preserved, named 
Ajax and Ulysses, which are purely rhetorical, 
and an epistle to Aristippus is attributed to him. 

His philosophical system was almost confined to 
ethics. In all that the wise man docs, he said, he 
conforms to perfect virtue, and pleasure is not only 
unnecessary to man, but a positive evil. He is 
reported to have held pain and even infamy 
(dSoJi'a) to be blessings, and that madness is pre¬ 
ferable to pleasure, though Ilitter thinks that some 
of these extravagances must have been advanced 
not as his own opinions, but those of the interlocu¬ 
tors in his dialogues. According to Schleiermacher 
(Anmcrkungcn sum P/rilcb. S. 201), the passage in 
the Philebus (p. 44), which mentions the theory, 
that pleasure is a mere negation, and consists only 
in the absence of pain, refers to the opinions of 
Antisthcncs; and the statement in Aristotle (Etiu 
A r tc. x. 1), that some persons considered pleasure 
wholly worthless (Kopfirj tpav\oir) is certainly an 
allusion to the Cynical doctrine. It is, however, 
probable that he did not consider all pleasure 
worthless, but only that which results from the 
gratification of sensual or artificial desires, for we 
find him praising the pleasures which spring tic 
rris if/vxvs (Xen. Symp. iv. 41), and the enjoy¬ 
ments of a wisely chosen friendship. (Diog. 
Laert. vi. 11.) The summum bonum he placed in 
a life according to virtue,— virtue consisting in 
action, and being such, that when once obtained 
it is never lost, and exempts the wise man from 
the chance of error. That is, it is closely con¬ 
nected with reason, but to enable it to develop 
itself in action, and to be sufficient for happiness, 
it requires the aid of energy ( 2 «KpaTjxi} urxfis); 
so that we may represent him as teaching, that the 
summum bonum, dper?}, is attainable by teaching 
(8i8aKr6v), and made up of tpptvTjois and laxvs. 
But hero ho becomes involved in a vicious circle, 
for when asked what <pp6mjais is, he could only 
call it an insight into the good, having before 
made the good to consist in <pp6n)(ris. (Plat 
Rep. vi. p. 505.) The negative character of his 
ethics, which are a mere denial of the Cyrenaic 
doctrine, is further shewn in his apophthegm, that 
the most necessary piece of knowledge is to Kcucd 
airopaOeiv, while in his wish to isolate and with¬ 
draw the sage from all connexion with others, 
rendering him superior even to natural affection 
and the political institutions of his country, he 
really founds a system as purely selfish as that of 
Aristippus. 

The Physicus of Antisthenes contained a theory 
of the nature of the gods (Cic. de Nat. Dear. i. 
13), in which he contended for the Unity of the 
Deity, and that man is unable to know him by 
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any sensible representation, since he is unlike any 
being on earth. (Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 601.) 
He probably held just views of providence, shew¬ 
ing the sufficiency of virtue for happiness by the 
fact, that outward events are regulated by God so 
as to benefit the wise. Such, at least, was the 
view of his pupil Diogenes of Sinope, and seems 
involved in his own statement, that all which be¬ 
longs to others is truly the property of the wise 
man. Of his logic we hear that he held definitions 
to be impossible, since we can only say that every 
individual is what it is, and can give no more than 
a description of its qualities, e. y. that silver is like 
tin in colour. (Arist. Met. viii. 3.) Thus he, of 
course, disbelieved the Platonic system of ideas, 
since each particular object of thought has its own 
separate essence. This also is in conformity with 
the practical and unscientific character of his doc¬ 
trine, and its tendency to isolate noticed above. 
He never had many disciples, which annoyed him 
so much that he drove away those who did attend 
his teaching, except Diogenes, who remained witli 
him till his death. IIis staff and wallet and mean 
clothing were only proofs of his vanity, which 
Socrates told him he saw through the holes o! 
his coat. The same quality appears in his con¬ 
tempt for the Athonian constitution and social in¬ 
stitutions generally, resulting from his being him¬ 
self debarred from exercising the rights of a citi/.or 
by the foreign extraction of his mother. IIis phi 
losophy was evidently thought worthless by Plat' 
and Aristotle, to the former of whom ho was per 
sonally hostile. His school is classed by Kitte 
among the imperfect Socraticists; after his dcatl 
his disciples wandered further and further from al 
scientific objects, and plunged more deeply int 
fanatical extravagances. Perhaps some of tliei 
exaggerated statements have been attributed t 
their master. The fragments which remain of hi 
writings have been collected by Winckclman 
(Antisthenes, Fraymeula, Turici, 1842), and tin 
small work, with the account of him by Ititt< 
(Gesch. der PhUmojdiie, viL 4) will supply all til 
information which can be desired. Most of th 
ancient authorities have been given in the couri 
of this article. We may add to them Arriui 
Epictet. iii. 22, iv. 8, 1 i ; Lucian, Cynic, iii. j 
541; Julian, Oral. vii. [G. E. L. C.] 

ANTI'STHENES fArri*efojs), a disciple . 
Heraclbitus, wrote a commentary on the wor 
of his master. (Diog. Laert. ix. 15, vi. 19.) ! 
is not improbable that this Antisthenes may 1 
the same as the one who wrote a work on tl 
succession of the Greek philosophers (al t& 
<pi\oa6<pwv 8ia8ox*l)i which is so often referred 
by Diogenes Laertius (i. 40, ii. 39, 98, vi. 77, 8 
vii. 168, &c.), unless it appear preferable to assif 
it to the peripatetic philosopher mentioned 1 
Phlegon. (de Mirabil. 3.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'STHENES (’Arrartfrp), of Rhodi 
a Greek historian who lived about the year b. 
200. He took an active part in the politi< 
affairs of his country, and wrote a history of 1 
own time, which, notwithstanding its partiali 
towards his native island, is spoken of in terms 
high praise by Polybius, (xvi. 14, &c.; con 
Diog. Laert. vi. 19.) Plutarch (de Fluv. 22) im 
tions an Antisthenes who wrote a work call 
Meleagris, of which the third book is quoted; a 
Pliny (H.N. xxxvi. 12) speaks of a person of 1 
same name, who wrote on the pyramids; 1 
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whether they are the same person as the Rhodian, 
or two distinct writers, or the Ephesian Antis- 
thenes mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (vi. 19), 
cannot be decided. [L. S.] 

ANTI'STHENES (’Arr iaOtvr»), a Spartan 
admiral in the Peloponnesian war, was sent out in 
«. c. 412, in command of a squadron, to the coast 
of Asia Minor, and was to have succeeded Astyo- 
chus, in case the Spartan commissioners thought it 
necessary to deprive that officer of Iris command. 
(Thuc. viii. 39.) We hear of him again in B. c. 
35)9, when, with two other commissioners, he was 
sent out to inspect the state of affairs in Asia, and 
announce to Dcrcyllidas that his command was to 
be prolonged for another year. (Xen. HeUcn. iii. 2. 
§ 6.) There was also an Athenian general of this 
name. (Mem. iii. 4. § 1.) [C. P. M.] 

A NT PST I A. 1. Wife of Ap. Claudius, Cos. 
n. c. 143, and mother-in-law of Tib. Gracchus. 
(Plut. Tib. Gracch. 4.) 

2. Daughter of P. Antistius [Antistius, No. 6 ] 
and Calpurnia, was married to Pompeius Magnus 
in b. c. 86, who contracted the connexion that he 
might obtain a favourable judgment from Antistius, 
who presided in the court in which Pompeius was 
to bo tried. Antintin was divorced by her husband 
in n. c. 8*2 by Sulla's order, who made him marry 
his step-daughter Aemilia. (Plut. Pomp. 4, 9.) 

ANTFSTIA GENS, on coins and inscriptions 
usually ANTE'STIA, plebeian. (Liv. vi. 30.) Jn 
tlic earlier ages of the republic, none of the mem¬ 
bers of the gens appear with any surname, and 
even in later times they arc sometimes mentioned 
without one. The surnames under the republic 
’are Labko, Reginus, and Vet us: those who had 
no surname nrc given under Antistius. No per¬ 
sons of this name nre of great historical importance. 

ANTl'STIUS. 1. Sex. Antistius, tribune of 
;hc plebs, n. c. 42*2. (Liv. iv. 42.) 

2. L. Antistius, consular tribune, b. c. 379. 
Liv. vi. 30.) 

3. M. Antistius, tribune of the plebs, about 
i. c. 320. (Liv. xxvi. 33, ix. 12.) 

4. M. Antistius, was sent in b. c. 218 to the 
lorth of Italy to recall C. Flaminius, the consul 
-loot, to Rome. (Liv. xxi. 63.) 

5. Sex. Antistius, was sent in n. c. 208 into 
laul to watch the movements of Ilasdrnbal. (Liv. 
xvii. 36.) 

6. P. Antistius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 88 , 
pposed in his tribuneship C. Caesar Strabo, who 
/as a candidate for the consulship without having 
een praetor. The speech he made upon this occa- 
ion brought him into public notice, and afterwards 
o frequently had important causes entrusted to 
im, though he was already advanced in years, 
iccro speaks favourably of his eloquence. In 
msequenco of the marriage of his daughter to 
ompeius Magnus, he supported the party of Sulla, 
id was put to death by order of young Marius in 
. c. 82. His wife Calpurnia killed herself upon 
le dcatli of her husband. (Cic. Brut. 63, 90, 
•o Hose. Amrr. 32; Veil. Pat. ii. 26; Appian, 

. C. i. 88; Liv. Fpit. 86; Plut Pomp. 9 ; Dru- 
ann, Gcsch. Poms, i. p. 55.) 

7. T. Antistius, quaestor in Macedonia, b. c. 
). When Pompey came into the province in 
e following year, Antistius had received no suc- 
ssor; and according to Cicero, he did only as 
uch for Pompey as circumstances compelled him. 
e took no part in the war, and after the battle of 
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Pharsalia went to Bitliynia, where he saw Caesar 
and was pardoned by him. lie died at Cotcyni on 
his return, leaving behind him considerable pro¬ 
perty. (Cic. (ul Fam. xiii. 29.) 

ANTl'STIUS, the name of the physician who 
examined the body of Julius Caesar after his 
murder, b. c. 44 ; and who is said by Suetonius 
(Jid. Coes. 82) to have declared, that out of all 
his wounds only one was mortal,namely, that which 
he had received in the breast. [W. A. G.] 
ANTISTIUS (’AvtIotios), a writer of Greek 
Epigrams, though, as his name seems to indicate, 
a Roman by birth. Respecting his life and his 
age nothing is known, but we possess three of hia 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology. (Jacobs, ad 
Anthol. Gr. xiii. p. 852.) [L. S.] 

ANTl'STIUS SOSIA'NUS. [Sosianus.J 
SP. A'NTIUS, a Roman ambassador, was sent 
with three others to Lar Tolumnius, the king of 
the Veientes, in b.c. 438, by whom lie was killed. 
Statues of all four were placed on the Rostra. 
(Liv. iv. 16; Cic. Phil. ix. *2.) In Pliny (//. N. 
xxxiv. 6. s. II) the reading is Sp. Nautius, which 
ought, however, to be changed into Antius. (Comp. 
Drakenborch, ad Liv. /. c.) 

ANTO'NIA. 1. A daughter of Antonius the 
orator, Cos. h. c. 99 [Antonius, No. 8], was 
seized in Italy itself by the pirates over whom her 
father triumphed, and obtained her liberation only 
on payment of a large sum. (Plut. Pomp. *24.] 

2. *3. The two daughters of C. Antonius, Cos. 
B. c. 63, of whom one was married to C. Caninius 
Gnllus (Val. Max. iv. 2. § 6), and the other to her 
first cousin, M. Antonius, the triumvir. The latter 
was divorced by her husband in 47, on the ground 
of an alleged intrigue between her and Dolabella. 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 38; Plut. Ant. 9.) 

4. Daughter of M. Antonius, the triumvir, and 
his second wife Antonia, was betrothed to the son 
of M. Lcpidus in b. c. 44, and married to him in 
36. (Dion Cass. xliv. 53; Appian, B. C. v. 93.) 
She must have died soon after; for her husband 
Lepidus, who died in 30, was at that time married 
to a second wife, Servilia. (Veil. Pat. ii. 88 ; Dru- 
mann, Gcsch. Poms , i. p. 518.) 

5. The elder of the two daughters of M. An¬ 
tonius by Octavia, the sister of Augustus, was 
bom b. c. 39, and was married to L. Domitius 
Ahenobavbus, Cos. b. c. 16. Her son by this 
marriage, Cn. Domitius, was the father of the em¬ 
peror Nero. [See the Stemma, p. 84.] According 
to Tacitus (Ann. iv. 44, xii. 64), this Antonia was 
the younger daughter; but we have followed Sueto¬ 
nius (A'cr. 5) and Plutarch (An/. 87) in calling 
her the elder. (Compare Dion Cass. Ii. 15.) 

6. The younger of the two daughters of M. An¬ 
tonius by Octavia, born about b. c. 36, was married 
to Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tiberius, by 
whom she had three children : 1. Germanicus, the 
father of the emperor Caligula; 2. Livia or Li villa; 
and 3. the emperor Claudius. She lived to see 
the accession of her grandson Caligula to the throne, 
a. r>. 37, who at first conferred upon her the great¬ 
est honours, but afterwards treated her with so 
much contempt, that her death was hastened l>y 
his conduct: according to some accounts, he admi¬ 
nistered poison to her. The emperor Claudius 
paid the highest honours to her memory. Pliny 
(H.N. xxxv. 36. § 16) speaks of a temple of An¬ 
tonia, which was probably built at the command of 
Claudius. Antonia was celebrated for her beauty, 

p 
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virtue, and chastity. Her portrait on the annexed I Caesar, Antonins Augustus, Antonins Augustalia, 
coin supports the accounts which are given of her and Antoninus Augustus. It is a very valuable 


beauty. (Plut. Ant. 87; Dion Cass. Ivm. 11, lix. 3, 
lx. 5; Suet. Cal. i. 15, 23; Tac. Ann. iii. 3, 18, 
xi. 3 ; Val. Max. iv. 3. § 3 ; Eckhel, vi. p. 178, &c.) 



7. The daughter of the emperor Claudius by 
Petina, was married by her father first to Pompeius 
Magnus, and afterwards to Faustus Sulla. Nero 
wished to marry her after the death of his wife 
Poppaea, a. d. 66 ; and on her refusing his proposal, 
ho caused her to be put to death on a charge of 
treason. According to some accounts, she was privy 
to the conspiracy of Piso. (Suet. Claud. 27, Ner. 
35 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 2, xiii. 23, xv. 53 ; Dion Cass, 
lx. 5.) 

ANTO'NIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. 
The patrician Antonii hear tho cognomen Mcrcnda 
[Merknija] ; the plebeian Antonii bear no sur¬ 
name under the republic, with the exception of Q. 
Antonius, propraetor in Sardinia in the time of 
Sulla, who is called Balbus upon coins. (Kckhel, 

v. p. 140.) The plebeian Antonii are given under 
Antonius. Antonius, the triumvir, pretended 
that his gens was descended from Anton, a son of 
Hercules. (Pint. Ant. 4, 36, 60.) We are told 
that lie harnessed lions to his chariot to commemo¬ 
rate his descent from this hero (Plin. II. N. viii. 
16. s. 21; comp. Cic. ad Att. x. 13); and many of 
his coins bear a lion for the same reason. (Eckhel, 

vi. pp. 38, 44.) 

ANTO'NINUS. 1. A Roman of high rank, and 
a contemporary and friend of Pliny the Younger, 
among whose letters there arc three addressed to 
Antoninus. Pliny heaps the most extravagant 
praise upon his friend both for his personal charac¬ 
ter and his skill in composing Greek epigrams and 
iambics. (Plin. EpisL iv. 3, 18, v. 10.) 

2. A ncw-Platonist, who lived early in the 
fourth century of our era, was a son of Eustathius 
and Sosipatra, and had a school at Canopus, near 
Alexandria in Egypt. lie devoted himself wholly 
to thoso who sought his instructions, but he never 
expressed any opinion upon divine things, which 
lie considered beyond man's comprehension. He 
and his disciples were strongly attached to tho 
heathen religion; but he had acuteness enough to 
see that its end was near at hand, and he predicted 
that after his death all the splendid temples of the 
gods would bo changed into tombs. His moral 
conduct is described as truly exemplary. (Eunapius, 
Vit. Aeflcsii , p. 68 , cd. Antw. 1568.) [L. S.] 

ANTONI'NUS. The work which bears the 
title of Antonini Itinerariijm is usually attri¬ 
buted to the emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. It 
is also ascribed in the MSS. severally to Julius 

TitU 9 Aurelius Fulvus, 

Consul a. d. 85 and 80, and Pmefectus urbi. 

i_ 

Aurelius Fulms, = 

Consul, hut not named in the Fasti. 

a 


itinerary of the whole Roman empire, m winch 
both the principal and the cross-roads are described 
by a list of all the places and stations upon them, 
the distances from place to place being given in 
Roman miles. 

We are informed by Acthicus, a Greek geogra¬ 
pher whose Cosiwyraphia was translated by St. 
Jerome, that in the consulship of Julius Caesar 
and M. Antonius (b. c. 44), a general survey of 
the empire was undertaken, at the command of 
Caesar and by a decree of the senate, by three 
persons, who severally completed their labours in 
30,24, and 19, B. c., and that Augustus sanctioned 
the results by a decree of the senate. The proba¬ 
ble inference from this statement, compared with 
the MS. titles of the Itinerary, is, that that work 
embodied the results of the survey mentioned by 
Aethicus. In fact, the circumstance of the Itine¬ 
rary and the Cosmoyraphia of Aethicus being 
found in the same MS. has led some writers to 
suppose that it was Aethicus himself who reduced 
tho survey into the form in which we have it. 
The time of Julius Caesar and Augustus, when 
the Roman empire had reached its extent, was 
that at which wc should expect such a work to he 
undertaken ; and no one was more likely to under¬ 
take it than the great reformer of the Roman ca¬ 
lendar. The honour of tho work, therefore, seems 
to belong to Julius Caesar, who began it; to M. 
Antonius, who, from his position in the state, must 
have shared in its commencement and prosecution ; 
and to Augustus, under whom it was completed. 
Nevertheless, it is highly probable that it received 
important additions and revision under one or both 
of the Antonincs, who, in their labours to consoli¬ 
date the empire, would not neglect such a work. 
The names included in it, moreover, prove that it 
was altered to suit the existing state of tho empire 
down to tho timo of Diocletian (a. d. 285-305), 
after which we have no evidence of any alteration, 
for the passages in which tho name “Constantino- 
polis” occurs are probably spurious. Whocvci 
may have been its author, we have abundant evi¬ 
dence that the work was an official one. In seve 
ral passages the numbers arc doubtful. The namci 
are put down without any specific rule ns to tin 
case. It was first printed by H. Stephens, Paris 
(1512.) Tho best edition is that of Wesscling 
Amst. 1735, 4to. (The Preface to Wesseling' 
edition of the Itinerary; The Article 4 Antoninus 
the Itinerary of,' in the Penny Ci/clopccdiu.) [P. S. 

ANTONI'NUS, M. AURE'LIUS. [M. Ai 

RELIUS.] 

ANTONI'NUS PIUS. The name of th 
emperor in the early part of his life, at full lengtl 
was Titus Aurelius T’ulvus Boionius Arrius Ant . 
ninus —a series of appellations derived from h 
paternal and maternal ancestors, from whom 1 
inherited great wealth. The family of his fath< 
was originally from Nemausus (Nismes) in Tran 
alpine Gaul, and the most important members 
the stock are exhibited in the following table: 

Titus Arrius Antoninus, =?= Boionia Procilla. 

Consul a. d. 69 and 96. 


Arria Fadilla. 
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Titus Aurelius Fulvus, afterwards T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Pius Augustus, 

Married Annia Galeria Faustina. 


M. Galerius Antoninus. — M. Aurelius Fulvus — 

Antoninus. 

Antoninus himself was born near Lanuvium on the 
19th of September, a. d. 86 , in the reign of Domi- 
tian; was brought up at Lorium, a villa on the 
Aurolian way, about twelve miles from Rome; 
passed his boyhood under the superintendence of 
his two grandfathers, and from a very early age 
gave promise of his future worth. After having 
filled the offices of quaestor and praetor with great 
distinction, he was elevated to the consulship in 
120, was afterwards selected by Hadrian as one of 
the four consular* to whom the administration of 
Italy was entrusted, was next appointed proconsul 
of the province of Asia, which he ruled so wisely 
that lie surpassed in fame all former governors, not 
excepting his grandfather Arrius, and on his re¬ 
turn home was admitted to share the secret coun¬ 
sels of the prince. In consequence, it would ap¬ 
pear, of his merit alone, after the death of Aelius 
Caesar, ho was adopted by Hadrian on tho 25th of 
February 138, in the 52nd year of his age. lie 
was immediately assumed by his new father as 
colleague in the tribunate and proconsular imperi- 
um, and thenceforward bore the name of T. Aelius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Caesar. Being at this period 
without male issue, he was required to adopt M. 
Annius Veras, the son of his wife’s brother, and 
also L. Ceionius Commodus, the son of Aelius Cae¬ 
sar, who had been previously adopted by Hadrian 
but was now dead. These two individuals were 
afterwards the emperors M. Aurelius Antoninus 
and L. Aurelius Vcrus. 

Hadrian died at Baiae on the 2nd of July, 138, 
but a few months after these arrangements lmd 
been concluded, and Antoninus without opposition 
ascended the throne. Several years before this 
event, he had married Annia Galeria Faustina, 
whose descent will be understood by referring to 
tho account given of the family of her nephew, 
M. Auuki.ius. By her he had two daughters, 
Aurelia Fadilla and Annia Faustina, and two sons, 
M. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus and M. Galerius 
Antoninus. Aurelia married Lamia Syllanus, and 
died at the time when her father was setting out 
for Asia. Faustina became the wife of her first 
cousin Marcus Aurelius, the future emperor. Of 
the male progeny we know nothing. The name of 
the first mentioned was discovered by Pagi in an 
ascription, the portrait of the second appears on a 
•arc Greek coin, with the legend, M. TALEPIOC. 
\NTONEINOC. ATTOKPATOPOC. ANTHNEINOT 
HOC. On the reverse of the medal is the head 
>f his mother, with the words, 0EA 4>ATCTE1NA, 
vliich prove that it was struck subsequently to her 
Icath, which happened in the third year after her 
uisband’s accession. It will be observed, that 
vhile Galerius is styled “son of the emperor Ante¬ 
mius,” he is not termed KAI2AP, a title which 
mild scarcely have been omitted had he been 
orn or been alive after his father's elevation, 
'rom this circumstance, therefore, from the abso- 
ite silence of history with regard to these youths, 
nd from the positive assertion of Dion Cassius 
Ixix. 21), that Antoninus had no male issue when 


Aurelia Fadilla. — Annia Faustina, wife of the 

emperor M. Aurelius. 

adopted by Hadrian, we may conclude that botli 
his sons died before this epoch; and hence tho 
magnanimity ascribed to him by Gibbon (c. 3) in 
preferring the welfare of Rome to the interests of 
his family, and sacrificing the claims of his own 
children to the talents and virtues of young Mar¬ 
cus, is probably altogether visionary. 

The whole period of the reign of Antoninus, 
which lasted for upwards of twenty-two years, is 
almost a blank in history—a blank caused by the 
suspension for a time of war, and violence, ami 
crime. Never before and never after did the 
Roman world enjoy for an equal space so largo a 
measure of prosperous tranquillity. All the thoughts 
and energies of a most sagacious and able prince 
were steadfastly dedicated to the attainment of 
one object—the happiness of his people. And 
assuredly never were noblo exertions crowned with 
more ample success. 

At home the affections of all classes were won 
by his simple habits, by the courtesy of his man¬ 
ners, by the ready access granted to bis presence, 
by the patient attention with which he listened to 

representations upon all manner of subjects, by his 
impartial distribution of favours, and his prompt 
administration of justice. Common informers were 
discouraged, and almost disappeared; never had 
confiscations been so rare; during along succession 
of years no senator was punished with dcatli; ono 
man only was impeached of treason, and he, when 
convicted, was forbidden to betray his accomplices. 

Abroad, the subject states participated largely 
in the blessings diffused by such an example. The 
best governors were permitted to retain their power 
for a scries of years, and the collectors of the re¬ 
venue were compelled to abandon their extortions. 
Moreover, the general condition of the provincials 
was improved, their fidelity secured, and the re¬ 
sources and stability of tho whole empire increased 
by the communication, on a large scale, of the full 
rights and privileges of Roman citizens to the in¬ 
habitants of distant countries. In cases of national 
calamity and distress, such as the earthquakes 
which devastated Rhodes and Asia, and the great 
fires at Narbonne, Antioch, and Carthage, the suf¬ 
ferers were relieved, and compensation granted for 
their losses with the most unsparing liberality. 

In foreign policy, tho judicious system of his 
predecessor was steadily followed out. No attempt 
was made to achieve new conquests, but all rebel¬ 
lions from within and all aggressions from without 
were promptly crushed. Various movements 
among the Germans, the Dacians, the Jews, the 
Moors, the Greeks, and the Egyptians, were quelled 
by persuasion or by a mere demonstration of force; 
while a more formidable insurrection in northern 
Britain was speedily repressed by the imperial 
legate Lollius Urbicus, who advancing beyond the 
wall of Hadrian, connected the friths of the Clyde 
and the Forth by a rampart of turf, in order that 
the more peaceful districts might be better protect¬ 
ed from the inroads of the Caledonians. Tho 
British war was concluded, as wc learn from me- 

p 2 
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dais, between the years 140-145, and on this occa¬ 
sion Antoninus received for a second time the title 
of imperator—a distinction which he did not again 
accept, and he never deigned to celebrate a triumph. 
(Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 14.) 

Even the nations which were not subject to 
Rome paid the utmost respect to the power of 
Antoninus. The Parthians, yielding to his re¬ 
monstrances, abandoned an attempt upon Armenia. 
The Scythians submitted disputes with their 
neighbours to his arbitration ; the barbarians of the 
Upper Danube received a king from his hands; a 
great chief of the chins of Caucasus repaired to 
Rome to tender his homage in person, and embas¬ 
sies flocked in from Hyrcania and Bactria, from 
the banks of the Indus and of the Ganges, to seek 
the alliance of the emperor. 

In his reign various improvements were intro¬ 
duced in the law, by the advice of the most emi¬ 
nent jurists of the day; the health of the popula¬ 
tion was protected by salutary regulations with 
regard to the interment of the dead, and by the es¬ 
tablishment of a certain number of licensed medical 

S ractitioners in the metropolis and all large towns, 
ho interests of education and literature were 

promoted by honours nnd pensions bestowed on 

the most distinguished professors of philosophy 
nnd rhetoric throughout the world. Commercial 
intercourse was facilitated by the construction or 
repair of bridges, harbours, and lighthouses ; nnd 
architecture and the fine arts were encouraged by 
the erection nnd decoration of numerous public 
buildings. Of these the temple of Faustina in the 
forum, and the mausoleum of Hadrian on the right 
bank of the Tiber, may still lie seen, and many 
antiquarians are of opinion, that the magnificent 
amphitheatre at Nismcs, and the stupendous aque¬ 
duct now termed the Pont du Gard, between that 
town nnd Avignon, arc monuments of the interest 
felt by the descendant of the Aurelii Fulvi for the 
country of his fathers. It is certain that the for¬ 
mer of these structures was completed under his 
immediate successors and dedicated to them. 

In all the relations of private life Antoninus 
was equally distinguished. Even his wife's irre- 
larities, which must to a certain extent have 
cn known to him, he passed over, and after her 
death loaded her memory with honours. Among 
the most remarkable of these was the establish¬ 
ment of an hospital, after the plan of a similar in¬ 
stitution by Trajan, for the reception and mainten¬ 
ance of boys and girls, the young females who 
enjoyed the advantages of the charity being termed 
pueUae alinicntariac Faust in ianac. By fervent 

piety nnd scrupulous observance of sacred rites, 
he gained the reputation of being a second Numa; 
but lie was a foe to intolerant fanaticism, as is 
proved by the protection and favour extended 
to the Christians. His natural taste seems to 
have had a strong bias towards the pleasures of 
a country life, and accordingly wc find him spend¬ 
ing all his leisure hours upon his estate in the 
country. In person he was of commanding aspect 
and dignified countenance, and a deep toned melo¬ 
dious voice rendered his native eloquence more 
striking and impressive. 

His/death took place at Lorium on the 7th of 
March, 161, in his 7oth year. He was succeeded 
by M. Aurelius. 

Some doubts existed amongst the ancients them¬ 
selves with regard to the origin of the title Pius, 
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and several different explanations, many of them 
very silly, are proposed by his biographer Capito- 
linus. The most probable account of the matter is 
this. Upon the death of Hadrian, the senate, in¬ 
censed by his severity towards several members of 
their body, had resolved to withhold the honours 
usually conferred upon deceased emperors, but were 
induced to forego their purpose in consequence of 
the deep grief of Antoninus, and his earnest en¬ 
treaties. Being, perhaps, after the first buret of 
indignation had passed away, somewhat alarmed 
by their own rashness, they determined to render 
the concession more gracious by paying a compli¬ 
ment to their new ruler which should mark their 
admiration of the feeling by which he had been 
influenced, and accordingly they hailed him by 
the name of Pius, or the dutifully affectionate. 
This view of the question receives support from 
medals, since the epithet appears for the first time 
upon those which were struck immediately after 
the death of Hadrian; while several belonging to 
the same year, but coined before that date, bear 
no such addition. Had it been, as is commonly 
supposed, conferred in consequence of the general 
holiness of his life, it would in all probability have 
been introduced either when he first became Cae¬ 
sar, or after he had been seated for some time on 
the throne, and not exactly at the moment of his 
accession. Be that ns it may, it found such favour 
in the eyes of his successors, that it was almost 

universally adopted, and is usually found united 
with the appellation of Augustus. 

Our chief and almost only authority for the life 
of Antoninus Fins is the biography of Canitolinus, 
which, as may be gathered from what has been 
said above, is from beginning to end an uninter¬ 
rupted panegyric. But the few facts which wo 
can collect from medals, from the scanty fragments 
of Dion Cassius, and from incidental notices in 
later writers, all corroborate, ns far as they go, tho 
representations of Capitolinua; nnd therefore wo 
cannot fairly refuse to receive his narrative merely 
because he paints a character of singular and al¬ 
most unparalleled excellence. [W. It.] 



COIN OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 

ANTONI'NUS LIBERA'LIS (’Avro.!/?™- 
Ai€fpd\is), a Greek grammarian, concerning whosi 
life nothing is known, but who is generally believci 
to have lived in the reign of the Antoninca, abou 
a. n. 147. We possess a work under his name 
entitled fxcTa/LOfxpdxrcuv (Tuvayuyij, and consistin 
of forty-one talcs about mythical metamorphoses 
With the exception of nine tales, he always mer 
tions the sources from which he took his account: 
Since most of the works referred to by him are no 1 
lost, his book is of some importance for the stud 
of Greek mythology, but in regard to compos 
tion and style it is of no value. There are hi 
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very few MSS. of this work, and the chief ones 
are that at Heidelberg and the one in Paris. The 
first edition from the Heidelberg MS. with a Latin 
translation, is by Xylander, Basel, 1560, 8vo. 
There is a good edition by Verheyk (Lugd. Bat. 
1774, 8vo.) with notes by Muncker, Hemsterhuis, 
&c. The best is by Kocb (Leipz. 1832, 8vo.), who 
collated the Paris MS. and added valuable notes of 
his own. (Mallmann, Commentatio de causis el attc- 
toribus narrationum de mutatis for mis^ Leipz. 1786, 
p. 8.9,&c.; Bast, Epi$tola crilica ad Boissonude super 
Antonmo Liberally Parthenio et Aristaeneto , Leipz. 
1809 ; Koch's Preface to his edition.) [L. S.] 
ANTO'NIUS, plebeian. See Antonia Gens. 
1. M. Antonius, Magister Equitum, B.C. 334, 
in the Samnitc war. (Liv. viii. 17.) 

*2. L. Antonius, expelled from the senate by 
the censors in b. c. 307. (Val Max. ii. 9. § 2.) 
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3. Q. Antonius, was one of the officers in the 
fleet under the praetor L. Acmilius Begillus, in 
the war with Antiochus the Great, B. c. 190. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 32.) 

4. A. Antonius, was sent by the consul Ae- 
milius Paullus, with two others to Perseus, after the 
defeat of the latter, b. c. 168. (Liv. xlv. 4.) 

5. M. Antonius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 167, 
opposed the bill introduced by the praetor M. 
Juventius Thalna for declaring war against the 
Rhodians. (Liv. xlv. 21, 40.) 

6. L. Antonius, defended by M. Cato Censo- 
rius, about the middle of the second century b. c. 
(Priscian, ix. p. 868, ed. Putsch.) 

7. C. Antonius, the father of the orator, ns 
appears from coins. The following is a genealogi¬ 
cal table of his descendants : 


7. C. Antonius. 


8. M. Antonius, tlm orator, Cos. b. c. 99. 


9. M. Antonius Creticns, 
Pr. B. c. 75. Married 

1. Numitoria. 

2. Julia. 


10. C. Antonius, Cos. 63. 

I _ 

16. Antonia. 


15. Antonia. 


11. Antonia. 


12. M. Antonius, Illvir. 
Married 

1. Fadia. 

2. Antonia. 

3. Fulvia. 

4. Octavio. 

5. Cleopatra. 


13. C. Antonius, Pr. u. c. 44. 


14. L. Antonius, Cos. b. c. 41. 




17. Antonia. IBM An to- 19. Julus 20. Antonia 21. Antonia 22. Alex- 23. Cleo- 24. Ptolemaeus 

nius. Antonius. Major. Minor. andcr. patra. Philadelphus. 

25. L. Antonius. 


8. M. Antonius, the orator, was bom b. c. 
143. (Cic. Brut. 43.) He was quaestor in 113, 
and praetor in 104, and received the province of 
Cilicia with the title of proconsul in order to pro¬ 
secute the war against the pirates. In consequence 
of his successes he obtained a triumph in 102. 
(Pint. Pomp. 24 ; Fast. Triumph.) lie was con¬ 
sul in 99 with A. Albinos [see Albinus, No. 22J, 
and distinguished himself by resisting the attempts 
of Saturninus and his party, especially an agrarian 
law of the tribune Sex. Titius. He was censor in 
97, and, while censor, was accused of bribery by 
M. Duronius, but was acquitted. He commanded 
in the Marsic war a part of the Roman army. 
Antonius belonged to the aristocratical party, and 
espoused Sulla's side in the first civil war. He 
was in consequence put to death by Marius and 
2inna when they obtained possession of Rome in 
17. He was in the city at the time, and the 
>oldicrs sent to murder him hesitated to do their 
•rmnd through the moving eloquence of the orator, 
ill their commander, P. Annius, cut off his head 
md carried it to Marius, who had it erected on 
he Rostra. 

Antonius is frequently spoken of by Cicero as 


one of the greatest of the Roman orators. He is 
introduced as one of the speakers in Cicero’s Do 
Oratorc , together with his celebrated contemporary 
L. Crassus. From the part which lie takes in the 
dialogue, it would appear that his stylo of eloquence 
was natural and unartificial, distinguished by 
strength and energy rather than by finish and 
polish. He wrote a work de Rutioro Dicemli , 
which is referred to by Cicero (de Oral. i. 21) and 
Quintilian (iii. 6. § 45), but neither it nor any of 
his orations has come down to us. His chief 
orations were, I. A defence of himself, when ac¬ 
cused of incest with a vestal virgin, b. c. 113. 
(Val. Max. iii. 7. § 9, vi. 8. § 1 ; Liv. Epit. 63 ; 
Ascon. ad Cic. MiUtn. c. 12; Oros. v. 15.) 2. A 
speech against Cn. Papirius Carbo, b. c. Ill, who 
had been defeated by the Cimbri in 113. (Appul. 
de May. p. 316, ed. Oudend.) 3. An oration 
against Sex. Titius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 99. 
(Cic. dc Oral. ii. 11, pro Rabir. perd. 9.) 4. A 

defence of M*. Aquillius, accused of extortion in 
the government of Sicily, about u. c. 99. This 
was the most celebrated of his orations. (Cic. Brut. 
62, de Off- ii. 14, pro Flaeco , 39, de Oral. ii. 28, 
47, in Veir. v. 1 ; Liv. Epit. 70.) 5. A defence 
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of himself when accused of bribery by Duronius. 
(Cic. de Orat. ii. 68 .) C. A defence of Norbanus, 
who was accused of having caused the destruction 
of a Roman army by the Cimbri through careless¬ 
ness. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 25, 39, 40, 48.) 

(Orelli, Onomasticon Tullianum ; Drumann, Ges- 
cliichte Roms , vol. i. p. 58, &c.; Ellcndt, Proleg. ad 
Cic. Brut .; Meyer, Orat. Rom. Fragm. p. 139, 
&c.; Westermann, GcsckicJde der Romisckcn Beredt- 
samkeit , §§ 46—48.) 

9. M. Antonius M. f. C. n. Creticus, son of the 
preceding and father of the Triumvir, was praetor 
in b. c. 75, and obtained in 74, through the influ¬ 
ence of P. Cethegus and the consul Cotta, the 
command of the fleet and nil the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, in order to clear the sea of pirates. 
But Antonius was avaricious and greedy, and mis¬ 
used his power to plunder the provinces, and 
especially Sicily. lie did not succeed either in 
the object for which he had been appointed. An 
attack which he made upon Crete, although he was 
assisted by the Byzantines and the other allies, 
entirely failed ; the greater part of his fleet was 
destroyed ; and he probably saved himself only by 
an ignominious treaty. He shortly after died in 
Crete, and was called Creticus in derision. Sallust 
(Ilist. lib. iii.) described him as u perdundae pecu¬ 
niae genitus, ct vacuus a curis nisi instantibus.” 
He was married twice; first, to Numitoria, who 
had no children (Cic. Philipp, iii. 6), and aftcr- 
wards to Julia. (Plut. Ant. i. 2; Cic. Div. in 
Caecil. 17, in Par. ii. 3, iii. 91 ; Pseudo- A scon, in 
Div. p. 122, in Very. pp. 176, 206, cd. Orelli ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 31; Appian, Sic. 6; Lactant. Inst. i. 
11. § 32 ; Toe. Ann. xii. 62.) 

10. C. Antonius M. f. C. n., sumnmed Hy¬ 
brid a (Plin. II. N. viii. 53. s. 79, according to 
Drumann, Gcsch. Roms , i. p. 531, because he was 
a homo semiferus, the friend of Catiline and the 
plunderer of Macedonia), was the second son of 
Antonius, the orator [No. 8 ], and the uncle of the 
triumvir [No. 12]. lie accompanied Sulla in his 
war against Mithridates, and on Sulla's return 
to Rome, b. c. 83, was left behind in Greece with 
part of the cavalry and plundered the country. 
Ho was subsequently accused for his oppression of 
Greece by Julius Caesar (76). Six years after¬ 
wards (70), he was expelled the senate by the 
censors for plundering the allies and wasting his 
property, but was soon after readmitted. He 
celebrated his aedileship with extraordinary splen¬ 
dour. In his praetorship (65) and consulship (63) 
he had Cicero as his colleague. According to most 
accounts Antony was one of Catiline's conspirators, 
and his well-known extravagance and rapacity 
seem to render this probable. Cicero gained him 
over to his side by promising him the rich province 
of Macedonia, in which he would have-a better op¬ 
portunity of amassing wealth than in the other 
consular province of Gaul. Antony had to lead an 
army against Catiline, but unwilling to fight against 
his former friend, he gave the command on the day 
of battle to his legate, M. Pctrcius. 

At the conclusion of the war Antony went into 
his province, which he plundered so shamefully, 
that his recall was proposed in the senate in the 
beginning of 61. Cicero defended him; and it 
was currently reported at Rome that Cicero had 
given up the province to Antony on the secret 
understanding, that the latter should give him part 
of the plunder. Antony said the same himself; | 
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and Cicero's conduct in defending him in the so- 
nate, and also when he was brought to trial sub¬ 
sequently, strengthened the suspicion. In 60, 
Antony was succeeded in the province by Octavius, 
the father of Augustus, and on his return to Rome 
was accused in 59 both of taking part in Catiline’s 
conspiracy and of extortion in his province. Ho 
was defended by Cicero, but was notwithstanding 
condemned on both charges, and retired to the 
island of Cephallenia, which he rendered subject to 
him, as if it were his own; he even commenced 
building a city in it. (Strab. x. p. 455.) He was 
subsequently recalled, probably by Caesar, but at 
what time is uncertain. Wc know that he was in 
Rome at the beginning of 44 (Cic .Philipp, ii. 38), 
and he probably did not long survive Caesar. (For 
the ancient authorities, see Orclli's Onomasticon 
Thll. and Drumnnn's Gcsclichtc Roms , i. p. 31.) 

11. Antonia. [Antonia, No. 1.] 

12 M. Antonius M. f. M. n., the son of M. 
Antonius Creticus [No. 9] and Julia, the sister of 
L. Julius Caesar, consul in b. c. 64, was bom, in 
all probability, in B.C. 83. His father died while 
he was still young, and he was brought up in the 
house of Cornelius Lcntulus, who married his mo¬ 
ther Julia, oiid who was subsequently put to death 
by Cicero in 63 as one of Catiline's conspirators. 
Antony indulged in his very youth in every kind 
of dissipation, and became distinguished by Ins 
lavish expenditure and extravagance; and, as ho 
docs not appear to have received a largo fortune 
from his father, his affairs soon became deeply in¬ 
volved. He was, however, released from his diffi¬ 
culties by his friend Curio, who was his companion 
in all his dissipation, and between whom and An¬ 
tony there existed, if report bo true, a most dis¬ 
honourable connexion. The desire of revenging 
the execution of his step-father, Lcntulus, led 
Antony to join Clodius in his opposition to Cicero 
and the aristocratical party. But their friendship 
was not of long continuance; and Antony, pressed 
by his creditors, repaired to Greece in 58, and 
from thence to Syria, where ho served under the 
roconsul A.Gabinias as commander of the cavalry. 
Ic soon became distinguished as a brave and enter- 
prizing officer. He took part in the campaigns 
against Aristobulus in Palestine (57, 56), and also 
in the restoration of Ptolemy Auletcs to Egypt in 
55. In the following year (54) he went to Caesar 
in Gaul, whose favour and influence he acquired, 
and was in consequence, on his return to Romo 
(53), elected quaestor for the following year. He 
was supported in his canvass for the qnacstorship 
by Cicero, who became reconciled to him through 
the mediation of Caesar. As quaestor (52) he 
returned to Gaul, and served under Caesar for the 
next two years (52, 51). 

Antony's energy and intrepidity pointed him oul 
to Caesar as the most useful person to support hi* 
interests at Rome, where it was evident that tin 
aristocratical party had made up their minds t< 
crush Caesar, if it were possible. Antony accord 
ingly left Gaul in 50 and came to Rome. Througl 
the influence of Caesar, he was elected into til- 
college of augurs, and was also chosen one of th 
tribunes of the plebs. He entered on hi 3 office o: 
the 1 Oth of December, and immediately commence 
attacking the proceedings of Pompey and the ark 
tocracv. On the 1st of January in the folio win 
year (49), the senate passed a decree deprivin 
j Caesar of his command. Antony and his colleagi 
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Q. Cassius interposed their veto; but as the senate 
set this at nought, and threatened the lives of the 
two tribunes, Antony and his colleague fled from 
Rome on the 7 th of January, and took refuge with 
Caesar in Gaul. Caesar now marched into Italy, 
and within a few weeks obtained complete posses¬ 
sion of the peninsula. 

Antony was one of his legates, and received in 
the same year the supreme command of Italy, 
when Caesar crossed into Spain to prosecute the 
war against the Pompeian party. In the following 
year (46), he conducted reinforcements to Caesar 
in Greece, and was present at the battle of Pliar- 
salia, where he commanded the left wing. In 47, 
Caesar, who was then dictator, appointed Antony 
master of the horse; and, during the absence of the 
former in Africa, he was again left in the command 
of Italy. The quiet state of Italy gave Antony 
an opportunity of indulging his natural love of 
pleasure. Cicero in his second Philippic has given 
a minute account of the flagrant debaucheries 
and licentiousness of which Antony was guilty at 
this time, both in Rome and the various towns of 
Italy; and it is pretty certain that most of these 
accounts are substantially true, though they arc no 
doubt exaggerated by the orator. It was during 
this time that Antony divorced his wife Antonia 
(he had been previously married to Podia [ Fadia] ), 
and lived with an actress named Cythcris, with 
whom he appeared in public. 

About tho same time, a circumstance occurred 
which produced a coolness between Caesar and 
Antony. Antony had purchased a great part of 
Pompey's property, when it was confiscated, under 
the idea that tho money would never be asked for. 
Rut Caesar insisted that it should be paid, and 
Antony raised the sum with difficulty. It was 
perhaps owing to this circumstance that Antony 
did not accompany Caesar either to Africa or Spin 
in 46. During this year ho married Fulvin, the 
widow of Clodius. In the next year (45) all trace 
of disagreement between Caesar and Antony dis¬ 
appears ; he went to Narbo in Gaul to meet Caesar 
Oil his return from Spain, and shortly after offered 
him the diadem at the festival of the Lupcr- 
ailin. In 44 he was consul with Caesar, and dur¬ 
ing the time that Caesar was murdered (15th of 
March), was kept engaged in conversation by some 
of the conspirators outside the senate-house. The 
conspirators had wished to engage Antony as an 
accomplice, and he was sounded on the point the 
year before by Trebonius, while he was in Gaul; 
but the proposition was rejected with indignation. 

Antony had now a difficult part to play. The 
murder of Caesar had paralyzed his friends and 
the people, and for a time placed the power of the 
state in tho hands of the conspirators. Antony 
therefore thought it more pnident to come to terms 
with the senate; but meantime he obtained from 
Calpurnia the papers and private property of Cae¬ 
sar ; and by his speech over the body of Caesar 
and the reading of iris will, he so roused the feel¬ 
ings of the people against the murderers, that the 
latter were obliged to withdraw from the popular 
wrath. Antony, however, seems not to have con¬ 
sidered himself strong enough yet to break with 
the senate entirely; lie accordingly effected a re¬ 
conciliation with them, and induced them to ac¬ 
cept a number of laws, which he alleged were 
found among Caesar's papers. Antony was now 
the most powerful man in the state, and seemed 
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likely to obtain the same position that Caesar had 
occupied. Rut a new and unexpected rival ap¬ 
peared in young Octavianus, the adopted son and 
great-nephew of the dictator, who came from Apol- 
lonia to Rome, assumed the name of Caesar, and 
managed to secure equally the good will of the 
senate and of his uncle’s veteran troops. A strug¬ 
gle now ensued between Antony and Caesar. The 
former went to Bnindusium, to take the command 
of the legions which had come from Macedonia; 
the latter collected an army in Campania. Two of 
Antony's legions shortly afterwards deserted to 
Caesar; and Antony, towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber, proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been 
previously granted him by the senate, and laid 
siege to Mutina, into which Dec. Brutus had 
thrown himself. At Rome, meantime, Antony 
was declared a public enemy, and the conduct of 
the war against him committed to Caesar and the 
two consuls, C. Vibius Pansa and A. llirtius, at 
the beginning of the next year, is. c. 43. Several 
battles were fought with various success, till at 
length, in the battle of Mutina (about the 27th of 
April, 43), Antony was completely defeated, and 
obliged to cross the Alps. Both the consuls, how¬ 
ever, had fallen, and the command now devolved 
upon Dec. Bratus. In Gaul Antony was joined by 
Lepidus with a powerful army, and was soon in a 
condition to prosecute tho war with greater vigour 
than ever. Meantime, Caesar, who had been 
slighted by the senate, and who had never heartily 
espoused its cause, became reconciled to Antony, 
through the mediation of Lepidus, and thus the 
celebrated triumvirate was formed in the autumn 
of this year (43). Tho reconciliation was made 
on the condition that tho government of the state 
should be vested in Antony, Caesar, and Lepidus, 
who were to take the title of Triumviri RcipubUcao 
ConstUucndae for the next five years; and that 
Antony should receive Gaul as his province; Le¬ 
pidus, Sjxiin; and Caesar, Africa, Sardinia, and 
Sicily. The mutual friends of each were pro¬ 
scribed, and in the executions that followed, Cicero 
fell a victim to the revenge cf Antony—an act of 
cruelty, for which even the plea of necessity could 
not be urged. 

The war against Brutus and Cassius, who com¬ 
manded the senatorial army, was entrusted to 
Caesar and Antony, and was decided by the kittle 
of Philippi (42), which was mainly gained by the 
valour and military talents of Antony. Caesar 
returned to Italy; and Antony, after remaining 
some time in Greece, crossed over into Asia to 
collect the money which he had promised to the 
soldiers. In Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and fol¬ 
lowed her to Egypt, where he forgot everything in 
dalliance with her. But he was roused from his 
inactivity by the Parthian invasion of Syria (40), 
and was at the same time summoned to support 
his brother Lucius [see No. 14] and his wife Ful- 
via, who were engaged in war with Caesar. But be¬ 
fore Antony could reach Italy, Caesar had obtained 
possession of Perusia, in which Lucius had taken re¬ 
fuge; and the death of Fulvia in the same year 
removed the chief cause of the war, and led to a 
reconciliation between Caesar and Antony. To 
cement their union, Antony married Caesar’s sister 
Octavio. A new division of the Roman world 
was made, in which Antony received as his share 
all the provinces cast of the Adriatic. 

In the following year (39), the Triumvirs con« 
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eluded a peace with Scxt. Pompey, and Antony 
afterwards went to his provinces in the east. He 
entrusted the war against the Parthians to Venti- 
dius, who gained a complete victory over them 
both in this and the following year (38). Sosius, 
another of his generals, conquered Antigonus, who 
olaimed the throne of Judaea in opposition to He¬ 
rod, and took Jerusalem (38). In 37 Antony 
crossed over to Italy; and a rupture, which had 
nearly taken place between him and Caesar, was 
averted by the mediation of Octavia. The trium¬ 
virate, which had terminated on the 31st of De¬ 
cember, 38, was now renewed for five years, which 
were to be reckoned from the day on which the 
former had ceased. After concluding this arrange¬ 
ment, Antony returned to the east. He shortly 
afterwards sent Octavia back to her brother, and 
surrendered himself entirely to the charms of Cleo- 
jxitra, on whom ho conferred Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, 
and other provinces. From this time forward, 
Cleopatra appears as Antony’s evil genius. lie 
had collected a large army to invade the Parthian 
empire; but, unable to tear himself away from 
Cleopatra, lie delayed his march till late in the 
year. The expedition was a failure; he lost a 
great number of his troops, and returned to Syria 
covered with disgrace (36). Antony now made 
preparations to attack Artavasdea, the king of 
Armenia, who had deserted him in his war against 
the Parthians ; but he did not invade Armenia till 
the year 31. lie obtained possession of the Arme¬ 
nian king, and carried him to Alexandria, where 
lie celebrated his triumph with extraordinary splen¬ 
dour. Antony now laid aside entirely the charac¬ 
ter of a Homan citir.cn, and assumed the pomp 
and ceremony of an eastern despot. Ilis conduct, 
and the unbounded influence which Cleopatra had 
acquired over him, alienated many of his friends 
and supporters; and Caesar, who had the wrongs 
of liis sister Octavia to revenge, ns well as ambition 
to stimulate him, thought that the time had now 
come for crushing Antony. The years 33 and 32 
passed away in preparations on both sides; and 
it was not till September in the next year (31) 
that the contest was decided in the sea-fight off 
Actium, in which Antony’s fleet was completely 
defeated. Ilis land forces surrendered to Caesar ; 
and ho himself and Cleopatra, who had been pre¬ 
sent at the battle, fled to Alexandria. In tlie fol¬ 
lowing year (30), Caesar appeared before Alexan¬ 
dria. Antony’s fleet and cavalry deserted to the 
conqueror; his infantry was defeated; and upon a 
false report that Cleopatra had put an end to her 
life, ho killed himself by falling on his sword. The 
death of Cleopatra soon followed; and Caesar thus 
became the undisputed master of the Roman world. 
| Augustus.] (Plutarch's Life of Antony; Orelli’s 
Cnomasticon Tull.; Drumann’s Geschichte Roms, i. 
}>. 64, &c ) The annexed coin represents the head of 
Antony, with the inscription, M. Antonius Imp. 
Cos. Dksig. Iter. et. Tert., which is surrounded 
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with a crown of ivy. On the reverse is a cista, a 
box used in the worship of Bacchus, surmounted 
by a female’s head, and encompassed by two ser¬ 
pents. (Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 64.) 

13. C. Antonius M. p. M. n., the second son 
of M. Antonius Creticus [No. 9], and the brother 
of the triumvir, was Julius Caesar’s legate in 4.9, 
and city praetor in 44, when his elder brother was 
consul, and his younger tribune of the plebs. In 
the same year, he received the province of Mace¬ 
donia, where, after an unsuccessful contest, he fell 
into the hands of M. Brutus in 43. Brutus kept 
him as a prisoner for some time, but put him to 
death at the beginning of 42, chiefly at the insti¬ 
gation of Hortensius, to revenge the murder of 
Cicero. (Orelli’s Onomast.; Drumann's Gesch. Roms, 
i. p. 523, &c.) The following coin of C. Antonius 
must have been struck after he had been appointed 
to the government of Macedonia with the title of 
proconsul. The female head is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the genius of Macedonia; the cap on the head 
is the causia, which frequently appears on the Mar 
cedonian coins. ( Diet, of Ant. s.v. Causia; Eckhel, 
voL vi. p. 41.) 


14. L. Antonius M. f. M. n., tlio younger 
brother of the preceding and of the triumvir, was 
tribune of the plebs in 44, and upon Caesar's death 
took an active part in supporting his brother's in¬ 
terests, especially by introducing an agrarian law 
to conciliate the people and Caesar’s veteran troops, 
lie subsequently accompanied his brother into 
Haul, and obtained the consulship for 41, in which 
year he triumphed on account of some successes he 
had gained over the Alpine tribes. During his 
consulship a dispute arose between him nnd Caesar 
about the division of the lands among the veterans, 
which finally led to a war between them, commonly 
called the Perusinian war. Lucius engaged in 
this war chiefly at the instigation of Fulvia, his 
brother’s wife, who had great political influence 
at Rome. At first, Lucius obtained possession of 
Rome during the absence of Caesar; but on the 
approach of the latter, he retired northwards to 
Pcrusin, where he was straightway closely besieged. 
Famine compelled him to surrender the town to 
Caesar in the following year (40). Ilis life was 
spared, and he was shortly afterwards appointed 
by Caesar to the command of Iberia, from which 
time we hear no more of him. 

L. Antonins took the surname of Pietas (Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 5), because he pretended to attack 
Caesar in order to support his brother’s interests. 
It is true, that when he obtained possession 
of Rome in his consulship, he proposed the alwli- 
tion of the triumvirate; but this does not prove, as 
some modern writers would have it, that lie was 
opposed to his brother's interests. Cicero draws a 
frightful picture of Lucius’ character. He calls 
him a gladiator and a robber, and heaps upon him 
every term of reproach and contempt. {Phil, iii. 
12, v. 7,11, xii. 8, &c.) Much of this is of course 
exaggeration. (Orelli’s Onomast.; Drumann's Gesch 
Roms, i. p. 527. &c.) Tlie annexed coin of L. An- 
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toiiius represents also the head of his brother, M. 
Antonius, the triumvir, with the inscription : 
M. Ant. Im(p). Ava. IIIvir. ft. P. C. M. Nerva. 
Proq. P. 



15. 16. Antonia. [Antonia, 2. 3.] 

17. Antonia, the daughter of M. Antonius, the 
triumvir, and Antonia. [Antonia, 4.] 

13. M. Antonius, M. f. M. n., called by the 
Greek writers Antyllus (''AvruAAos), which is pro¬ 
bably only a corrupt form for Antonillus (young 
Antonius), was the elder of the two sons of the 
triumvir by his wife Fulvia. In b.c. 36, while he 
was still a child, he was betrothed to Julia, the 
daughter of Caesar Octavianus. After the battle 
:>f Actium, when Antony despaired of success at 
Alexandria, he conferred upon his son Marcus the 
;oga virilis (b. c. 30), that he might be able to take 
lis place in caso of bis death. He sent him with 
n-oposals of peace to Caesar, which were rejected; 
»nd on his death, shortly after, young Marcus was 
lxccutod by order of Caesar. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 54, 
i. 6, 3, 15; Suet. Aug. 17, 63; Plut. Ant. 71, 81, 

17 .) 

10. Julus Antonius, M. p. M. n., the younger 
on of the triumvir by Fulvia, was brought up by 
is step-mother Octavia at Home, and after his 
ithcr's death (u. c. 30) received great marks of 
ivour from Augustus, through the influence of 
Ictavia. (Plut. Ant. 87; Dion Cass. li. 15.) Au- 
ustus married him to Marcella, the daughter of 
‘etavia by her first husband, C. Marcellua, con- 
•rred upon him the praetorship in a c. 13, and 
le consulship in b.c. 10. (Veil. Pat. ii. 100; 
•ion Cass. liv. 26, 36 ; Suet. Claud. 2.) In con¬ 
fluence of his adulterous intercourse with Julia, 
.0 daughter of Augustus, he was condemned to 
lath by the emperor in u. c. 2, but seems to have 
iticipatcd his execution by a voluntary death, 
c was also accused of aiming at the empire. 
)ion Cass. lv. 10; Scncc. da Brevit. Vit. 5; Tnc. 
mi. iv. 44, iii. 18; Plin. //. iV. vii. 46 ; Veil. 

it. 1. c.) Antonius was a poet, as we learn from 
e of Horace's odes (iv. 2), which is addressed to 
n. 

20. Antonia Major, the elder daughter of 
. Antonius and Octavia. [Antonia, No. 5.] 

21. Antonia Minor, the younger daughter of 
. Antonius and Octavia. [Antonia, No. 6.] 

22. Alexander, son of M. Antonius and Cleo- 
tra. [Alexander, p. 112, a.] 

23. Cleopatra, daughter of M. Antoniii3 and 
jopatra. [Cleopatra.] 

24. Ptolkmaeus Philadelphus, son of M. 
itonius and Cleopatra. [Ptolemaeus.] 

25. L. Antonius, son of No. 19 and Marcella, 
1 grandson of the triumvir, was sent, after his 
her’s death, into honourable exile at Massilia, 
ere he died in a. d. 25. (Tac. Ann. iv. 44.) 
ANTO'NIUS (’AuTciuios). 1. Of Argos, a 
cek poet, one of whose epigrams is still extant 
the Greek Antholog}*. (ix. 102; comp. Jacobs, 
Ant hoi. vol. xiii. p. 852.) 
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2. Sumamed Melissa (the Bee), a Greek 
monk, who is placed by some writers in the 
eighth and by others in the twelfth century of 
our era. He must, however, at any rate have 
lived after the time of Theophylact, whom he 
mentions. He made a collection of so-called loci 
communes, or sentences on virtues and vices, which 
is still extant. It resembles the Sermones of Sto- 
baeus, and consists of two books in 176 titles. The 
extracts are taken from the early Christian fathers. 
The work is printed at the end of the editions of 
Stobaeus published at Frankfort, 1581, and Geneva, 
1609, fol. It is also contained in the IiiUioth. 
Patr. vol. v. p. 878, &c., ed. Paris. (Fabr. Bibl. 
Gr. ix. p. 744, &c.; Cave, Script. Ecclcs. Hist. Lit. 
i. p. 666, ed. London.) 

3. A Greek monk, and a disciple of Simeon 
Stylites, lived about a. i). 460. He wrote a life 
of his master Simeon, with whom he had lived 
on intimate terms. It was written in Greek, and 
L. Allatius (Diu'r. dc Script. Sim. p. 8) attests, 
that he saw a Greek MS. of it; but the only 
edition which has been published is a Latin 
translation in Boland's Act. Sunctor. i. p.264. (Cave, 
Script. Ecclcs. Hist. Lit. ii. p. 145.) Vossius (Dc 
Hist. EU. p.231), who knew only the Latin trans¬ 
lation, was doubtful whether he should consider 
Antonius as a Latin or a Greek historian. 

4. ST., sometimes surnamed Abbas, becauso 
he is believed to have been the founder of the 
monastic life among the early Christians, was 
bom in a. d. 251, at Coma, near Ileracleia, in 
Middle Egypt. Ilis earliest years were spent in 
seclusion, and the Greek language, which then 
every person of education used to acquire, remain¬ 
ed unknown to him. He merely 6pokc and wrote 
the Egyptian language. At the ago of nineteen, 
after having lost both his parents, he distributed 
his large property among bis neighbours and the 
poor, and determined to live in solitary seclusion 
in the neighbourhood of his birthplace. The 
struggle before he fully overcame the desires of the 
flesh is said to have been immense ; but at length 
he succeeded, and the simple diet which ho 
adopted, combined with manual labour, strength¬ 
ened his health so much, that he lived to the ago 
of 105 years. In a. d. 285 he withdrew to the 
mountains of eastern Egypt, where he took up his 
abode in a decayed castle or tower. Here he spent 
twenty years in solitude, and in constant struggles 
with the evil spirit. It was not till A. n. 305, that 
his friends prevailed upon him to return to the 
world. lie now began his active and public career. 
A number of disciples gathered around him, and his 
preaching, together with the many miraculous cures 
he was said to perform on the sick, spread his fame 
all over Egypt The number of persons anxious to 
learn from him and to follow his mode of life in¬ 
creased every year. Of such persons he made two 
settlements, one in the mountains of eastern Egypt, 
and another near the town of Arsinoe, and he him¬ 
self usually spent his time in one of these monas¬ 
teries, if we may call them so. From the accounts 
of St Athanasius in his life of Antonius, it is clear 
that most of the essential points of a monastic life 
were observed in these establishments. During 
the persecution of the Christians in the reign of the 
emperor Maximian, a. d. 311, Antonius, anxious 
to gain the palm of a martyr, went to Alexandria, 
but all Iiis efforts and his opposition to the com¬ 
mands of the government were of no avail, and he 
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was obliged to return uninjured to his solitude. 
As his peace began to be more and more disturbed 
by the number of visitors, he withdrew further 
east to a mountain which is called mount St. An- 
tonius to this day; but he nevertheless frequently 
visited the towns of Egypt, and formed an intimate 
friendship with Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. 
During the exile of the latter from Alexandria, 
Antonius wrote several letters on his behalf to the 
emperor Constantine. The emperor did not grant 
his request, but shewed great esteem for the Egyp¬ 
tian hermit, and even invited him to Constantinople. 
Antonius, however, declined this invitation. His 
attempts to use his authority against the Arians in 
Egypt were treated with contempt by their leaders. 
After the restoration of Athanasius, Antonius at 
the ago of 104 years went to Alexandria to see his 
friend once more, and to exert his last powers 
against the Arians. His journey thither resembled 
a triumphal procession, every one wishing to catch 
a glimpse of the great Saint and to obtain his 
blessing. After having wrought sundry miracles 
at Alexandria, he returned to his mountains, where 
he died on the 17 th of January, 356. At his ex¬ 
press desire his favourite disciples buried his body 
in the earth and kept the spot secret, in order that 
his tomb might not be profaned by vulgar supersti¬ 
tion. This request, together with the sentiments 
expressed in his sermons, epistles, and sentences 
still extant, shew that Antonius was far above the 
majority of religious enthusiasts and fanatics of 
those times, and a more sensible man than he ap¬ 
pears in the much interpolated biography by St. 
Athanasius. Wo have twenty epistles which go 
by the name of Antonius, but only seven of them 
arc generally considered genuine. About a. d. 800 
they were translated from tho Egyptian into 
Arabic, and from the Arabic they were translated 
into Latin and published by Abraham EccheUensis, 
Paris, 1641, 8vo. The same editor published in 
1646, at Paris, an 8vo. volume containing various 
sermons, exhortations, and sentences of Antonius. 
(S. Athanasii, Vita S. Antonii, Gr. el Lai . ed. 
Jlocschel, Augustao Vindel. 1611, 4to.; Socrat. 
Hist. Ecclcs. i. 21, iv. 23, 25 ; Sozom. Hist. Ecclcs. 
i. 3, ii. 31, 34 ; comp. Cave, Script. Eccl. Hist. Lit. 
i. p. 150, &c.) [L. S.] 

ANTO'NIUS, a physician, called by Galen 
6 fn&ropos, “the herbalist,” who must have lived 
in or before the second century after Christ. His 
medical formulae are several times quoted by Galen 
(Dc Compos. Medicam. tec. Iakos, ii. 1, voL xii. 
p. 557 ; Do Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. vL 15, 
vol. xiii. p. 935), and he is perhaps the same per¬ 
son who is called (pappaxoirtoKw, “ the druggist.” 
(Dc Compos. Medicam. see. Locos , ix. 4, vol. xiii. 
p. 281.) Possibly they may both be identical 
with Antonius Castor [Castor, Antonius], but 
of this there is no proof whatever. A treatise on 
the Pulse (Opera, vol. xix. p. 629), which goes 
under Galen’s name, but which is probably a 
spurious compilation from his other works on this 
subject, is addressed to a person named Antonius, 
who is there called 4»iAo/ta07)s #ral 4>tAoaoipos ; and 
Galen wrote his work Dc Propriorum Animi 
cujusdam Affecluum Dignotionc et Curatione (Opera, 
vol. v. p. 1, &c.) in answer to a somewhat similar 
treatise by an Epicurean philosopher of this name, 
who, however, docs not appear to have been a 
physician. [W. A. G.] 

ANTO'NIUS A'TTICUS. [Atticus.] 
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ANTO'NIUS CASTOR. [Castor.] 
ANTO'NIUS DIO'GENES. [Diogenes.] 
ANTO'NIUS FELIX. [Felix.] 
ANTO'NIUS FLAMMA. [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS GNIP1IO. [Gnipho.] 
ANTO'NIUS HONORATUS.[IIonoratus.] 
ANTO'NIUS JULIA'NUS. [Julianus.] 
ANTO'NIUS LIBEIIA'LIS. [Libkralis.1 
ANTO'NIUS MUSA. [Musa.] 
ANTO'NIUS NASO. [Naso.] 
ANTO'NIUS NATA'LIS. [Natalis.] 
ANTO'NIUS NOVELLUS. [Novellus.] 
ANTO'NIUS PO'LEMO. [Polemo.] 
ANTO'NIUS PRIMUS. [Primus.] 
ANTO'NIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 
ANTO'NIUS SATURNI'NUS. [Saturni- 

NUS.J 

ANTO'NIUS TAURUS. [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS T1IALLUS. [Thallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES, a painter, contemporary with 
Euphranor, and, like him, a pupil of Aristo, flou¬ 
rished about 340 B. c. (Plin. xxxv. 37.) [P. S.j 

ANTYLLUS. [Antonius, No. 18.] 
ANTYLLUS ('Ai/ruAAos), an eminent physi¬ 
cian and surgeon, who must have lived before the 
end of the fourth century after Christ, as he is 
quoted by Oribnsius, and who probably lived Inter 
than the end of the second century, as he is no¬ 
where mentioned by Galen. Of the place of his 
birth and the events of his life nothing is known, 
but he appears to have obtained a great reputation, 
and is mentioned in Cyrilli Alexandria (?) Lexical, 
(in Cramer’s Anccdota Gracca Parisicnsia , vol. iv. 
p. 196) among the celebrated physicians of anti¬ 
quity. He was rather a voluminous writer, bu’ 
none of his works are still extant except some 
fragments which have been preserved by Oribasius 
Aetius, and other ancient authors. These, how 
ever, are quite sufficient to shew that he was a mai 
of talent and originality. The most intcrcstinj 
extract from his works that has been preserved i 
probably that relating to the operation of trnclie 
otomy, of which he is the earliest writer whos 
directions for performing it are still extant. Th 
whole passage has been translated in the Diet. < 
Ant. s. v. Chirurgia. The fragments of Antyllu 
have been collected and published in a separat 
form, with tho title Antytli, Velcris Chirurgi, 7 
A (tyara vcnlUandu exhibit Pamgiota Nicolaide 
Praesidc Curtio Sprcngcl, Ilalac, 1799, 4to. F< 
particulars respecting the medical and surgic 
practice of Antyllus,see Haller, Diblioth. Chirim 
and liiblioth. Medic. Pract. ; Sprengel, Hist, dc 
Med. [W. A. G.] 

ANU'BIS (‘'A vov€is), an Egyptian divinit 
worshipped in the form of a dog, or of a hum; 
being with a dog’s head. In the worship of tl 
divinity several phases must be distinguished, as 
the case of Amnion. It was in all probability o 
ginally a fetish, and the object of the worship 
the dog, the representative of that useful species 
animals. Subsequently it was mixed up and co 
bined with other religious systems, and Ann 
assumed a symbolical or astronomical character, 
least in the minds of the learned. The worship 
dogs in Egypt is sufficiently attested by Ilerodo 
(ii. 66), and there arc traces of its having b» 
known in Greece at an early period; for a 1 
ascribed to the mythical Rhadamanthys of Ci 
commanded, that men should not swear by 
gods, but by a goose, a clog, or a ram. (Eust< 
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ad Odyss. p. 1821; Mich. Apost. Centur. Proved. 
xvii. No. 7.) The fact that Socrates used to swear 
by a dog is so well known, that we scarcely need 
mention it. (Athen vii. p. 300 ; Porphyr. dc Au¬ 
stin. iii. p. 285.) It is however a remarkable fact, 
that, notwithstanding this, the name of Anubis is 
.not expressly mentioned by any writer previous to 
the age of Augustus; but after that time, it fre¬ 
quently occurs both in Greek and Roman authors. 
(Ov. Met. ix. 690, Amor, in 13. 11; Propert. iii. 
9. 41; Virg. Aen. viii. 698 ; Juven. xv. 8 ; Lucian, 
fup. tray. 8, Condi. Deor. 10, 11, Toxar, 28.) 
Several of the passages here referred to attest the 
importance of the worship of this divinity, and 
Strabo expressly states, that the dog was worship¬ 
ped throughout Egypt (xvii. p. 812); but the prin¬ 
cipal and perhaps the original scat of the worship 
ippears to have been in the nomos of Cynopolis in 
niddlo Egypt (Strab. I c.) In the stories about 
\mibis which have come down to us, as well as in 
he explanations of his nature, the original charac- 
er—that of a fetish—is lost sight of, probably be- 
:ause the philosophical spirit of later times wanted 
o find something higher and loftier in the worship 
>f Anubis than it originally was. According to 
he rationalistic view of Diodorus (i. 18), Anubis 
vas the son of king Osiris, who accompanied his 
ather on his expeditions, and was covered with 
he skin of a dog. For this reason he was repre- 
ented as a human being with the head of a dog. 
n another passage (i. 87) the same writer explains 
his monstrous figure by saying, that Anubis per- 
prmed to Osiris and Isis the service of a guard, 
/Inch is performed to men by dogs. He mentions 
third account, which has more the appearance of 
genuine mythus. When Isis, it is said, sought 
>siris, she was preceded and guided by dogs, 
'hich defended and protected her, and expressed 
leir desire to assist her by barking. For this 
sason the procession at the festival of Isis was 
receded by dogs. According to Plutarch ( Is. et Os.) 
timbis was a son of Osiris, whom he begot by 
lephthys in the belief that she was his wife Isis, 
iter the death of Osiris, Isis sought the child, 
cought him up, and made him her guard and com- 
inion under the name of Anubis, who thus per- 
•rmed to her the same service that dogs perform 
» men. An interpretation of this mythus, derived 
om the physical nature of Egypt, is given by 
lutarch. (Is. el 0$. 38.) Osiris according to him 
the Nile, nnd Isis the country of Egypt so far as 
is usually fructified by the river. The districts 
; the extremities of the country are Nephthys, 
id Anubis accordingly is the son of the Nile, 
hich by its inundation has fructified a distant 
irt of the country. But this only explains the 
igin of the god, without giving any definite idea 
him. In another passage (7. c. 40) Plutarch 
ys, that Nephthys signified everything which was 
uler the earth and invisible, and Isis ever}’thing 
hich was above it and visible. Now the circle 
; hemisphere which is in contact with each, which 
lites the two, and which we call the horizon, is 
lied Anubis, and is represented in the form of a 
»g, because this animal secs by night as well as 
r day. Anubis in this account is raised to the 
nk of a deity of astronomical import. (Clem, 
’.ex. Strom, v. p. 567.) In the temples of Egypt 
! seems always to have been represented as the 
lard of other gods, and the place in the front of a 
mple (Spopos) was particularly sacred to him. 
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(Strab. xvii. p. 805; Stat Sylv. iii. 2. 112.) For 
further particulars respecting the worship of Anu¬ 
bis the reader is referred to the works on Egyptian 
mythology, such as Jablonsky, Panth. Acgypt. v. I. 
§12, &c.; Champollion (le Jeune), Pantheon Eyyj>- 
tien , Paris, 1823 ; Pritchard, Egyptian Mythology. 
We only add a few remarks respecting the notions 
of the Greeks and Romans about Anubis, and his 
worship among them. The Greeks identified the 
Egyptian Anubis with their own Hermes. (Pint. 
Il/id. 11), and thus speak of Ilcrmnnuphis in the 
same manner as of Zeus Ammon. (Pint. 61.) His 
worship seems to have been introduced at Rome 
towards the end of the republic, as may be in¬ 
ferred from the manner in which Appian (Bell. Civ. 
iv. 47; comp. Val. Max. vii. 3. § 8) describes the 
escape of the aedile M. Volusius. Under the em¬ 
pire the worship of Anubis became very widely 
spread lxith in Greece and at Rome. (Apulei. Met. 
xi. p. 262; Lamprid. Commod. 9 ; Spartian, Pcs- 
cenn. Nig. 6, Anton. Carac. 9.) [L. S.] 

ANULI'NUS, P. CORNELIUS, one of the 
generals of Scverus, gained a battle over Niger at 
Issus, a. d. 194. He afterwards commanded one 
of the divisions of the army which Scverus sent 
against Adiabene, a. n. 197. He was consul in 
a. d. 199. (Dion Cass, lxxiv. 7, Ixxv. 3.) 

ANXURUS,an Italian divinity, who was wor¬ 
shipped in a grove near Anxur (Tcrracina) to¬ 
gether with Feronia. He was regarded as a 
youthful Jupiter, and Feronia ns Juno. (Serv. ad 
Aen. vii. 799.) On coins his name appears ns 
Axur or Anxur. (Drakcnborch, ad Sit. Ital. viii. 
392; Morell. Thesaur. Num. ii. tab. 2.) [L. S.] 
A'NYSIS ('Aiwe ir), an ancient king of Egypt, 
who, according to Herodotus, succeeded Asychis. 
Ho was blind, and in his reign Egypt was invaded 
by the Ethiopians under their king Sabaco, and re¬ 
mained in tbeir possession for fifty years. Anysis 
in the meanwhile took refuge in tlio marshes of 
Lower Egypt, where he fonned an island which 
afterwards remained unknown for upward of seven 
centuries, until it was discovered by Amyrtaeus. 
When after the lapse of fifty years the Ethiopians 
withdrew from Egypt, Anysis returned from the 
marshes nnd resumed the government. (Herod, 
ii. 137, 140.) [L. S.] 

A'NYTE, of Tegea (’Apvttj T eyeaTis), tho au¬ 
thoress of several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
is mentioned by Pollux (v. 5) nnd by Stephnnus 
Byzantinus (s.v.Teyta). She is numbered among 
the lyric poets by Meleager (Jacobs, AnthoL i. 1, v. 
5), in whose list she stands first, and by Antipatcr 
of Thessalonica (Ibid. ii. 101, no. 23), who names 
her with Praxilla, Myro, and Sappho, and calls her 
the female Homer (QijAvv "O pripov) y an epithet 
which might be used either with reference to the 
martial spirit of some of her epigrams, or to their 
antique character. From the above notices and 
from the epigrams themselves, which are for the 
most part in the style of the ancient Doric choral 
songs, like the poems of Aleman, we should be 
disposed to place her much higher than the date 
usually assigned to her, on the authority of a pas¬ 
sage in Tatian (adv. Craccos , 52, p. 114, Worth.), 
who says, that the statue of Anytc was made by 
Euthycrates and Cephisodotus, who are known to 
have flourished about 300 b. c. But even if the 
Anytc here mentioned were certainly the poetess, 
it would not follow that she was contemporary 
j with these artists. On the other hand, one of 
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Ar.ytc's epigrams (15, Jacobs) is an inscription for 
a monument erected by a certain I)amis over his 
horse, which had been killed in battle. Now, the 
only historical personage of this name is the Damis 
who was made leader of the Messenians after the 
death of Aristodemus, towards the close of the first 
Messenian war. (Paus. iv. 10. § 4, 13. § 3.) We 
know also from Pausanias that the Arcadians were 
the allies of the Messenians in that war. The 
conjecture of Reiske, therefore, that the Damis 
mentioned by Any to of Togea is the same as the 
leader of the Messenians, scarcely deserves the 
contempt with which it is treated by Jacobs. This 
conjecture places Anytc about 723 n. c. This date 
may be thought too high to suit the style and sub¬ 
jects of some of her epigrams. But one of these 
(17) bears the name of “Anytc of MytileneP and 
the same epigram may l>c fixed, by internal evi¬ 
dence, at '279 b. c. (Jacobs, xiii. p. 853.) And 
since it is very common in the Anthology for epi¬ 
grams to be ascribed to an author simply by name, 
without a distinctive title, even when there was 
more than one epigrammatist of the same name, 
there is nothing to prevent the epigrams which 
bear traces of a later date being referred to Anyte 
of Mytilcne. [P. S.] 

A'NYTUS (‘'A vv7os)> a Titan who was be¬ 
lieved to have brought up the goddess Despoena. 
In an Arcadian temple his statue stood by the side 
of Despocna’s. (Paus. viii. 37. § 3.) [L. S.] 

A'NYTUS (‘'Ai'otoj), an Athenian, son of 
Anthcinion, was tho most influential and formid¬ 
able of the accusers of Socrates. (Plat. Apol. p. 
18, b.; Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 3.) His father is said to 
liavo made a largo fortune ns a tanner, and to havo 
transmitted it, together with his trade, to his son. 
(Plat. Men. p. 90, a. ; Xen. Apol. § 29 ; SchoL ad 
Plat. Apol. 1. c .) Anytus seems to have been a 
man of loose principles and habits, and Plutarch 
alludes (Ale. p. 193, d, e.; Amat. p. 762, c, d.) to 
his intimate and apparently disreputable connexion 
with Alcibiadcs. In n. c. 409, lie was sent with 
30 ships to relieve Pylos, which the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians were besieging; hut he was prevented by 
bad weather from doubling Malca, and was obliged 
to return to Athens. Here he was brought to trial 
on the charge of having acted treacherously, and, 
according to Diodorus and Plutarch, who mention 
this as the first instance of such corruption at 
Athens, escaped death only by bribing the judges. 
(Xen. Hell. i. 2. § 18; Died. xiii. 64; Pint. Cor. 
p. 220, b.; Aristot. up. Harjtocr. s. v. Acfcdfcc*/. 
But see Thirl wall’s Greece , vol iv. p. 94.) He 
appears to have been, in politics, a leading and in¬ 
fluential man, to have attached himself to the 
democratic party, and to have been driven into 
banishment during the usurpation of the 30 tyrants, 
«. c. 404. Xenophon makes Theramenes join his 
name with that of Thrasybulus; and Lysias men¬ 
tions him as a leader of the exiles at Phylc, and 
records an instance of his prudence and moderation 
in that capacity. (Plat. Men. p. 90 ; ApoL p. 
23, e.; Xen. Apol. § 29; Hell. ii. 3. §§ 42, 44 ; 
Lys. c. Agor. p. 137.) The grounds of his enmity 
to Socrates seem to have been partly professional 
and partly personal. (Plat. Apol. pp. 21—23 ; 
Xen. Mem. i. 2. §§ 37, 38; AjxA. § 29; Plat 
Men. p. 94, in fin.) The Athenians, according to 
Diogenes Laertius (ii. 43), having repented of 
their condemnation of Socrates, put Meletus to 
death, and sent Anytus and Lycon into banish- 
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ment For tho subject generally, see Stallbaum 
ad PlaL Apol. pp. 18, b., 23, e.; Schleiennach. 
Inirod. to die Menon, in fin. ; Thirhvall’s Greece, 
vol. iv. pp. 274—280. [E. E.] 

AOEDE. [Musae.] 

AON (‘’Acoi'), a son of Poseidon, and an ancient 
Boeotian hero, from whom the Boeotian Aon inns 
and the conntry of Boeotia (for Boeotia was an¬ 
ciently called Aonia) were believed to have derived 
their names. (Paus. ix. 5. § 1; Stat Theb. i. 34 ; 
Steph. By/, s.v. Boi unla.) [L. S.] 

A'PAM A (’Awd.ua or ’Awd/xn). 1. The wife 
of Seleucus Nicator and the mother of Antioch us 
Soter, was married to Seleucus in h. c. 325, when 
Alexander gave to his generals Asiatic wives. 
According to Arrian (vii. 4), she was the daughter 
of Spitamencs, the Bactrian, but Strabo (xii. p. 
578) calls her, erroneously, the daughter of Arta- 
bazus. (Comp. Appian. Syr. 57; and Liv. xxxviii. 
13, who also makes a mistake in calling her the 
sister, instead of the wife, of Seleucus ; Steph. Byz. 
s. v. ’ATrdfxfta.) 

2. The daughter of Antiochus Soter, married to 
Magas. (Paus. i. 7. § 3.) 

3. The daughter of Alexander of Megalopolis, 
married to Amynandor, king of tho Athamanos, 
about b. c. 208. (Appian, Syr. 13; Liv. xxxv. 
47, who calls her ApamiaJ) 

APANCHO'MENE (’Awayxo/imj), the stran¬ 
gled (goddess), a surname of Artemis, the origin o: 
which is thus related by Pausanias. (viii. 23. § 5.) 
In the neighbourhood of tho town of Caphyac ir 
Arcadia, in a place called Condylea, there was i 
sacred grove of Artemis Condyleatis. On ono oc 
casiou when some boys were playing in this grove 
they put a string round the goddess' statue, nn< 
said in their jokes they would strangle Artemis 
Some of the inhabitants of Caphyao who found tin 
hoys thn9 engaged in their sport, stoned them t» 
death. After this occurrence, all tho women o 
Caphyac had premature births, and all the childrei 
were brought dead into the world. This calami t 
did not cease until the hoys were honourably hu 
ried, and an annual sacrifice to their manes wa 
instituted in accordance with the command of a 
oracle of Apollo. The surname of Condyleatis wo 
then changed into Apanchomene. [L. S.] 

APATU'RIA ('Aixaroupia or ’A ndroopo?), thn 
is, the deceitful. 1. A surname of Athena, whic 
was given to her by Acthra. (Paus. ii. 33. § 1. 
[Abthha.] 

2. A surname of Aphrodite at Phanagoria an 
other places in the Taurian Chersonesus, where : 
originated, according to tradition, in this way 
Aphrodite was attacked by giants, and called II* 
racles to her assistance, lie concealed himse 
with her in a cavern, and as the giants approache 
her one by one, she surrendered them to Herach 
to kill them. (Strab. xi. p. 495; Steph. Byz. s. • 
’Airaroupoy.) [L. S.] 

APATU'RIUS, of ALabanda, a scene-paint? 
whose mode of painting the scene of the litt 
theatre at Tralles is described by Vitruvius, wi¬ 
the criticism made upon it by Licinius. (Vitro 
vii. 5. §§ 5, 6.) [P. S.] 

APELLAS or A POLL AS (’AircAAds, ’Airo. 

Aar). 1. The author of a work nepl run 
UiAoxovnirrip woAcwi/ (Athcn. ix. p. 369, a.) ai 
A € Allied. (Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 31, a., Par 

1629.) He appears to be the same as Apelh 
the geographer, of Cvrene. (Marc, lleracl. p. 6 
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Huds.) Comp. Quintil. xi. 2. § 14; Bockh, Pracf. 
ul Scliol. Pmd . p. xxiii., &c. 

2. A sceptical philosopher. (Diog.Laert ix. 106.) 
A PELL AS (’AireAAas), a sculptor, who made, 
n bronze, statues of worshipping females (adoraiites 
‘ hninas , Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 26). He made the 
itatue of Cynisca, who conquered in the chariot- 
ace at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 1. § 2.) Cynisca 
vas sister to Agesilaus, king of Sparta, who died 
it the age of 84, in 362 b. c. Therefore the vic- 
ory of Cynisca, and the time when Apcllas flou¬ 
rished, may be placed about 400 b. c. His name 
ndicates his Doric origin. (Tolken, AmaWtea , iii. 
i. 128.) [P. S.] 

APELLES (’AireAArjs). 1. One of the guar- 
lians of Philip V., king of Macedonia. [Piii- 
.irrcs V.] 

2. Perhaps a son of the preceding, was a friend 
•f Philip V., and accompanied his son Demetrius 
o Rome, b.c. 183. (Polyb. xxiii. 14, &c., xxiv. 1.) 

3. Of Ascalon, was the chief tragic poet in the 
ime of Caligula, with whom he lived on the most 
ntimato terms. (Philo, Legal, ad Caium, p. 790; 
)ion Cass. lix. 5; Suet Cal. 33.) 

APELLES (’AireAArjs), the most celebrated of 
jrccinn painters, was born, most probably, at 
'olophon in Ionia (Suidas, s. v.), though Pliny 
XXXV. 36. § 10) and Ovid (Art. Am. iii. 401; 
f> ont. iv. 1.29) call him a Coan. The account 
f Strabo (xiv. p. 642) and Lucian (De Column. 
ix. §§ 2, 6), that he was an Ephesian, may be ex- 
•laincd from the statements of Suidas, that he was 
aadc a citizen at Ephesus, and that he studied 
ainting there under Kphorus. He afterwards 
tudied under Pamphilus of Amphipolis, to whom 
.c paid the fee of a talent for a ten-years' course of 
instruction. (Suidas, s. v.; Plin. xxxv. 36. §8.) 
Vt a later period, when he had already gained a 
igh reputation, he went to Sicyon, and again paid 
talent for admission into the school of Mclan- 
Iiiii8, whom ho assisted in his portrait of the 
yrant Aristratns. (Pint. Aral . 13.) By this 
nurse of study ho acquired the scientific accuracy 
f the Sicyonian school, as well as the elegance of 
he Ionic. 

The best part of the life of Apelles was probably 
pent at the court of Philip and Alexander the 
Ireat; for Pliny speaks of the great number of his 
ortraits of both those princes (xxxv. 36. § 16), 
nd states that he was the only person whom 
Alexander would permit to take his portrait, (vii. 
8; see also Cic. ad Pam. v. 12. § 13; Hor. 
Up. ii. 1. 239; Valcr. Max. viii. 11. § 2, ext. ; 
irrian, Anab. i. 16. § 7.) Apelles enjoyed the 
•iendship of Alexander, who used to visit him in 
is studio. In one of these visits, when the king's 
onversation was exposing his ignorance of art, 
ipclles politely advised him to be silent, as the 
oys who were grinding the colours were laughing 
t him. (Plin. xxxv. 36. § 12.) Plutarch relates 
:iis speech as having been made to Megabyzus. 
Dc Tixtnq. Artim. 12, p. 471, f.) Aelian tells the 
nccdote of Zeuxis and Megabyzus. ( Par. Hut. ii. 
.) Pliny (l. c.) also tells us that Apelles, having 
een commissioned by Alexander to paint his fa- 
ourite concubine, Campaspe ( UayKaarij, Aelian, 
an Hist. xii. 34), naked, fell in love with her, 
pon which Alexander gave her to him as a pre- 
?nt; and according to some she was the model of 
ic painter's best picture, the Venus Anadyomene. 
*rom all the information we have of the connexion 
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of Apelles with Alexander, we may safely conclude 
that the former accompanied the latter into Asia. 
After Alexander’s death he appeals to have 
travelled through the western parts of Asia. To 
this period we may probabl}' refer his visit to 
Rhodes and his intercourse with Protogenes. (See 
bclowA Being driven by a storm to Alexandria, 
after tne assumption of the regal title by Ptolemy, 
whose favour he had not gained while he was with 
Alexander, his rivals laid a plot to ruin him, which 
he defeated by an ingenious use of his skill in 
drawing. (Plin. xxxv. 36. § 13.) Lucian relates 
that Apelles was accused by his rival Antiphilus 
of having had a share in the conspiracy of Tlieo- 
dotus at Tyre, and that when Ptolemy discovered 
the falsehood of the charge, he presented Apelles 
with a hundred talents, and gave Antiphilus to 
him as a slave : Apelles commemorated the event 
in an allegorical picture. (De CUdurnn. lix. §§ 2— 
6, vol. iii. pp. 127—132.) Lucian’s words imply 
that he had seen this picture, but he may have 
been mistaken in ascribing it to Apelles. He 
seems also to speak of Apelles as if he had been 
living at Ptolemy's court before this event oc¬ 
curred. If, therefore, Pliny and Lucian are both 
to be believed, we may conclude, from comparing 
their tales, that Apelles, having been accidentally 
driven to Alexandria, overcame the dislike which 
Ptolemy boro to him, and remained in Egypt dur¬ 
ing the latter part of his life, enjoying the favour 
of that king, in spite of the schemes of his rivals to 
disgrace him. The account of his life cannot be 
carried further; we are not told when or where lie 
died; but from the above facts his date can bo 
fixed, since lie practised his art before the death of 
Philip (b. c. 336), and after the assumption of tho 
regal title by Ptolemy, (b. c. 306.) As the result 
of a minute examination of all the facts, Tolken 
(Amalth. iii. pp. 117*—119) places him between 
352 and 308 b. c. According to Pliny, he flou¬ 
rished about the 112th Olympiad, n. c. 332. 

Many anecdotes are preserved of Apelles and 
his contemporaries, which throw an interesting 
light both on his personal and his professional cha¬ 
racter. He was ready to acknowledge that in some 
points he was excelled by other artists, ns by Am- 
phion in grouping and by Asclepiodorus in per¬ 
spective. (Plin. xxxv. 36. § 10.) He first caused 
the merits of Protogencs to be understood. Coming 
to Rhodes, and finding that the works of Proto¬ 
genes were scarcely valued at all by his country¬ 
men, he offered him fifty talents for a single 
picture, and spread the report that he meant to sell 
the picture again as his own. (Plin. ib. § 13.) In 
speaking of the great artists who were his con* 
temporaries, lie ascribed to them every possible 
excellence except one, namely, grace , which lie 
claimed for himself alone, (lb. § 10.) 

Throughout his whole life, Apelles laboured to 
improve himself, especially in drawing, which he 
never spent a day without practising. (Plin. ib. 
§ 12 ; hence the proverb Nulla dies sine linea.) 
The tale of his contest with Protogenes affords an 
example both of the skill to which Apelles attained 
in this portion of his art, and ef the importance 
attached to it in all the great schools of Greece. 

Apelles had sailed to Rhodes, eager to meet 
Protogencs. Upon landing, he went straight to 
that artist's studio. Protogenes was absent, but a 
large panel ready to be painted on hung in the 
studio. Apelles seized the pencil, and drew an 
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excessively thin coloured line on the panel, by 
which Protogenes, on his return, at once guessed 
who had been his visitor, and in his turn drew a 
still thinner line of a different colour upon or within 
the former (according to the reading of the recent 
editions of Pliny, in ilia ipsa). When Apelles re¬ 
turned and saw the lines, ashamed to be defeated, 
says Pliny, “tertio colore linens secuit, nullum rc- 
linqucns amplius subtilitati locum.” (76. § 11.) The 
most natural explanation of this difficult passage 
seems to be, that down the middle of the first line of 
Apelles, Protogencs drew another so as to divide it 
into two parallel halves, and that Apelles again 
divided the line of Protogenes in the same manner. 
Pliny speaks of the three lines as visum effuyienlcs* 
The panel was preserved, and carried to Rome, 
where it remained, exciting more wonder than all 
the other works of art in the palace of the Caesars, 
till it was destroyed by fire with that building. 

Of the means which Apelles took to ensure ac¬ 
curacy, the following example is given. He used 
to expose his finished pictures to view in a public 
lace, while he hid himself behind the picture to 
car the criticisms of the passers-by. A cobbler 
detected a fault in the shoes of a figure: the next 
day ho found that the fault was corrected, and 
was proceeding to criticiso tho leg, when Apelles 
rushed from behind tho picture, and commanded 
the cobbler to keep to the shoes. (Plin. lb. § 12 : 
hence the proverb, Nc supra crepidum suior: 
see also Val. Max. viii. 12, ext. § 3; Lucian tells 
the tide of Phidias, pro Imag. 14, vol. ii. p. 492.) 
Marvellous tales are told of the extreme accuracy 
of his likenesses of men and horses. (Plin. xxxv. 
36. §§ 14, 17.; Lucian, de Column . 1. c.; Aelian, 
V 11. ii. 3.) With all his diligence, however, 
Apelles knew when to cease correcting. lie said 
that he excelled Protogenes in this one point, that 
the latter did not know when to leave a picture 
alone, and he laid down the maxim, Noccre saepe 
vimiam dUigentiam. (Plin. l.c. § 10; Cic. Oral. 22; 
Quintil. x. 4.) 

Apelles is stated to have made great improve¬ 
ments in the mechanical part of his art. The as¬ 
sertion of Pliny, that he used only four colours, is 
incorrect. {Did. of Ant. s.v. Colores.) He painted 
with the pencil, but we arc not told whether lie used 
the ccstrum. His principal discovery was that of 
covering the picture with a very thin black var¬ 
nish ( ulruincntum)y which, besides preserving the 
picture, made the tints clearer and subdued the 
more brilliant colours. (Plin. J.c. § 18.) The process 
was, in all probability, the same as that now called 
glazing or toning, the object of which is to attain 
the excellence of colouring “ which does not pro¬ 
ceed from fine colours, but true colours; from 
breaking down these fine colours, which would ap¬ 
pear too raw, to a deep-toned brightness.” (Sir. J. 
Reynolds, Notes on Du Fresnoy , note 37.) From 
the fact mentioned by Pliny, that this varnishing 
could be discovered only on close inspection, Sir J. 
Reynolds thought that it was like that of Correggio. 
That he painted on moveable panels is evident 
from the frequent mention of tabulae with reference 
to his pictures. Pliny expressly says, that he did 
not paint on walls, (xxxv. 37.) 

* Does this refer only to the excessive thinness 
of the lines, or may it mean that the three lines 
were actually tapered away towards a common 
vanishing point ? 
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A list of the works of Apelles is given by Pliny, 
(xxxv. 36.) They are for the most part single 
figures, or groups of a very few figures. Of his 
portraits the most celebrated was that of Alcxandei 
wielding a thunderbolt, which was known as c 
K(pavyo<f>opos, and which gave occasion to the say¬ 
ing, that of two Alexanders, the one, the son oj 
Philip, was invincible, the other, he of Apelles, in¬ 
imitable. (Plut. Fort. Alex. 2, 3.) In this picture, 
the thunderbolt and the band which held it ap¬ 
peared to stand out of the panel; and, to aid thif 
effect, the artist did not scruple to represent Alex¬ 
ander's complexion as dark, though it was really 
light. (Plut. Alex. 4.) The price of this picture 
was twenty talents. Another of his portraits, tha 
of Antigonus, has been celebrated for its conceal 
ment of the loss of the king's eye, by representing 
his face in profile. He also painted a portrait o 
himself. Among his allegorical pictures was om 
representing Castor and Pollux, witli Victory am 
Alexander the Great, how grouped wo are no 
told; and another in which the figure of War 
with his hands tied behind his back, followed tli* 
triumphal car of Alexander. “ He also painted,' 
says Pliny, “things which cannot be painted 
thunders and lightnings, which they call Bronte 
A strape, and Coramobolin.” These wore clearl; 
allegorical figures. Several of his subjects wer 
taken from tho heroic mythology. But of all hi 
pictures the most admired was tho “Venus Anr. 
dyomenc,” (t) avaSvoptvr] ’A^poStrr;), or Venn 
rising out of the sea. Tire goddess was wringin 
her hair, and the falling drops of water formed 
transparent silver veil around her form. This pic 
turc, which is said to have cost 100 talents, wo 
painted for the temple of Aesculapius at Cos, an 
afterwards placed by Augustus in the temple wliic 
lie dedicated to Julius Caesar. The lower pm 
being injured, no one could be found to repair i 
As it continued to decay, Nero had a copy of 
made by Dorotheus. (Plin. l.c.; Strab. xiv. p. 657 
Apelles commenced another picture of Venus f< 
the Coans, which he intended should surpass tl 
Venus Anadyomcnc. At his death, lie had finis! 
ed only the head, the upper part of the breas 
and the outline of the figure; but Pliny says, tin 
it was more admired than his former finished pi 
ture. No one could be found to complete tl 
work. (Plin. xxxv. 1. c., and 40. § 41; Cic. a (l Fat 
i. 9. § 4, dc Off. iii. 2.) 

By the general consent of ancient author 
Apelles stands first among Greek painters. '1 
the undiscriminating admiration of Pliny, wl 
seems to have regarded a portrait of a horse, ; 
true that other horses neighed at it, as an achicv 
ment of art as admirable as the Venus Anadyoinei 
itself, we may add the unmeasured praise whi« 
Cicero, Varro, Columella, Ovid, and other write 
give to the works of Apelles, and especially to tl 
Venus Anadyomene. (Cic. Drul. 18, dc Oral. iii. 
Varro, L. L. ix. 12, ed. Muller; Colum. It. . 
Praef. § 31, Schn.; Ovid. Art. A?n. iii. 401; Po, 
iv. 1.29; Propert. iii. 7. 11; Anson. Ep. 10' 
AnthoL Plamul. iv. 178-182.) Statius (Silv. i. 
100) and Martial (xi. 9) call painting by the nar 
of “Ars Apellea.” Sir Joshua Reynolds says 
the Greek painters, and evidently with an cspcc 
reference to Apelles, “if we had the good fortu 
to possess what the ancients themselves esteem 
their masterpieces, I have no doubt but we shoi 
find their figures as correctly drawn as the Ls 
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won, and probably coloured like Titian" (Notes on 
Du Fresnoy , note 37) ; and, though the point has 
been disputed, such is the general judgment of the 
host modern authorities. It need scarcely be said, 
that not one of the pictures of Apelles remains to 
decide the question by. 

In order to understand what was the excellence 
which was peculiar to Apelles, we must refer to 
the state of the art of painting in his time. (Did. 
of Ant. s. v. Puinting.) After the essential forms 
of Polygnotus had been elevated to dramatic effect 
and ideal expression by Apollodorus and Zeuxis, 
find enlivened with the varied character and feeling 
which the school of Eupompus drew forth from 
direct observation of nature, Apelles perceived that 
something still was wanting, something which the 
refinements attained by his contemporaries in group- 
ing, perspective, accuracy, and finish, did not sup- 
ply—something which he boasted, and succeeding 
ages confirmed the boast, that he alone achieved— 
namely, the quality called x<*P 1 ** venustas , grace 
(Plin. xxxv. 36. § 10 ; Quin til. xii. 10; Plut De- 
met. 22; Aclian, V. If. xii. 41) ; that is, not only 
beauty, sublimity, and pathos, but beauty, subli¬ 
mity, and pathos, each in its proper measure; the 
expending of power enough to produce the desired 
efleet, and no more ; the absence of ull exaggeration, 
as well as of any scnsiblo deficiency; the most na¬ 
tural and pleasing modo of impressing the subject on 
the spectator's mind, without displaying the means 
by which the impression is produced. In fact, the 
Cleaning which Fuseli attaches to the word seems 
to bo that in which it was used by Apelles: “ By 
trace I mean that artless balance of motion and 
•eposo sprung from character, founded on propriety, 
.vhich neither falls short of the demands nor over- 
caps the modesty of nature. Applied to execution, 
t means that dexterous power which hides the 
neans by which it was attained, the difficulties 
t lias conquered." (Lcct, 1.) In the same Lecture 
Aiscli gives the following estimate of the character 
if Apelles as an artist: “ The name of Apelles in 
'liny is the synonymo of unrivalled and unattain¬ 
able excellence, but the enumeration of his works 
joints out the modification which we ought to ap- 
•ly to that superiority; it neither comprises exclu- 
ive sublimity of invention, the most acute discri- 
nination of character, the widest sphere of compre- 
icnsion, the most judicious and best balanced 
omposition, nor the deepest pathos of expression : 
is great prerogative consisted more in the unison 
hail in the extent of his powers; he knew better 
riiat he could do, what ought to be done, at what 
oint he could arrive, and what lay beyond his 
each, than any other artist. Grace of conception 
nd refinement of taste were his elements, and 
rent hand in hand with grace of execution and 
istc in finish; powerful and seldom possessed 
ingly, irresistible when united : that he built both 
n the firm basis of the former system, not on its 
.ibversion, his well-known contest of lines with 
’rotogenes, not a legendary tale, but a well at- 
;sted fact, irrefragably proves :.... the corollaries 
r e may adduce from the contest are obviously 
iese, tiiat the schools of Greece recognized all one 
omental principle : that acuteness and fidelity of 
ye and obedience of hand form precision; preci- 
on, proportion; proportion, beauty: that it is the 
ittle more or less, 1 imperceptible to vulgar eyes, 
•hich constitutes grace, and establishes the supo- 
ority of one artist above another: that the know- 
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ledge of the degrees of things, or taste, presupposes 
a perfect knowledge of the things themselves : that 
colour, grace, and taste, are ornaments, not substi¬ 
tutes, of form, expression, and character ; and, 
when they usurp that title, degenerate into splen¬ 
did faults. Such were the principles on which 
Apelles formed his Venus, or rather the personifi¬ 
cation of Female Grace,—the wonder of art, the 
despair of artists." That this view of the Venus 
is right, is proved, if proof were needed, by the 
words of Pliny (xxxv. 36. § 10), “Deessc iis 
unam Vencrcm diccbat, quara Graeci Charita vo- 
cant," except that there is no reason for calling 
the Venus “the personification of Female Grace 
it was rather Grace personified in a female form. 

Apelles wrote on painting, but his works are 
entirely lost. [P. S.] 

APELLES (’Aire\Afis), a disciple of Marcion, 
departed in some points from the teaching of his 
master. Instead of wholly rejecting the Old 
Testament, he looked upon its contents as coming 
partly from the good principle, partly from the 
evil principle. Instead of denying entirely the 
reality of Christ's human body, he held that in his 
descent from heaven ho assumed to himself an 
aerial body, which he gave back to the air as ho 
ascended. lie denied the resurrection of the body, 
and considered differences of religious belief as 
unimportant, since, said lie, “all who put their 
trust in the Crucified One will be saved, if they 
only prove their faith by good works.” 

Apelles flourished about a. d. 101), and lived to 
a very great ago. Tertullian (PracscripL JIaeret. 
30) says, that he was expelled from the school of 
Marcion for fornication with one Philumenc, who 
fancied herself a prophetess, and whose fantasies 
were recorded by Apelles in his book entitled 
QavcpaxTus. But since Rhodon, who was the 
personal opponent of Apelles, speaks of him as 
universally honoured for his course of life (Euscb. 
II E. v. 13), sve may conclude that the former 
part of TcrtulUan's story is one of those inventions 
which were so commonly made in order to damage 
the character of heretics. Besides the ftavepdoc ir, 
Apelles wrote a work entitled “ Syllogisms," the 
object of which Eusebius states (l. c.) to have been, 
to prove that the writings of Moses were false. 
It must have been a very largo work, since Am¬ 
brose (De Paradis. 5) quotes from the thirty-eighth 
volume of it. (See also Tertull. adv. Marcion. 
iv. 17; Augustin, dcllacr. 23; Epiphanius, I loci'. 
44.) [P. S.J 

APE'LLICON (’A7reAA»cdb'), a native of Tcos, 
was a Peripatetic philosopher and a great collector 
of books. In addition to the number which his 
immense wealth enabled him to purchase, he stole 
several out of the archives of different Greek cities. 
His practices having been discovered at Athens, lie 
was obliged to flj r from the city to save his life. 
He afterwards returned during the tyranny of 
Aristion, who patronized him, as a meml)cr of the 
same philosophic sect with himself, and gave him 
the command of the expedition against Delos, 
which, though at first successful, was ruined by 
the carelessness of Apellicon, who was surprised by 
the Romans under Orobius, and with difficulty 
escaped, having lost his whole army. (Athen. v. 
pp. 214, 215.) His library was carried to Rome 
by Sulla, (me. 84.) Apellicon had died just be¬ 
fore. (Strab. xiii. p. 609.) 

Apellicon's library contained the autographs of 
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Aristotle’s works, which had been given by that 
philosopher, on his death-bed, to Theophrastus, 
and by him to Neleus, who earned them to Scepsis, 
in Troas, where they remained, having been hidden 
and much injured in a cave, till they were pur¬ 
chased by Apellicon, who published a very faulty 
edition of them. Upon the arrival of the MSS. at 
Rome, they were examined by the grammarian 
Tyrannion, who furnished copies of them to An- 
dronicus of Rhodes, upon which the latter 
founded his edition of Aristotle. [Andkonicus 
of Rhodes.] [P. S.] 

APE'MIUS (’Amnios), a surname of Zeus, 
under which he had an altar on mount Parnes in 
Attica, on which sacrifices were offered to him. 
(Paus. i. 32. § 2.) [L. S.J 

A PER, a Greek grammarian, who lived in Rome 
in the time of Tiberius. He belonged to the 
school of Aristarchus, and was the instructor of 
Ileraclcides Ponticus. lie was a strenuous oppo¬ 
nent of the grammarian Didymus. (Suidas, s. v. 
•HpaK\*toris.) [C.P.M.] 

M. APER, a Roman orator and a native of 

Gaul, rose by his eloquence to the rank of Quaes¬ 
tor, Tribune, and Praetor, successively. He is 

introduced as one of the speakers in the Dialogue 
tie Oratoribus, attributed to Tacitus, defending the 
style of oratory prevalent in his day against those 
wlio advocated the ancient form. (See cc. *2,7,&c.) 

APER, A'RRIUS, the praetorian praefect, and 
the son-in-law of the emperor Numerian, murdered 
the emperor, as it was said, on the retreat of the 
army from Persia to the Hellespont. He carefully 
concealed the death of Numerian, and issued all 
the orders in his name, till the soldiers learnt the 
truth by breaking into the imperial tent on the 
Hellespont. They then elected Diocletian as his 
successor, a. i>. 281, who straightway put Aper to 
death with his own hand without any trial. Vo* 
piscus relates that Diocletian did this to fulfil n 
prophecy which had been delivered to him by a 
female Druid, “ Imperator eris, cum Aprum oc- 
cideris.” (Vopisc. Numer. 12—14; Aurel. Viet. 
de Cues. 38, 39, Epit. 38; Eutrop. ix. 12, 13.) 

APESA'NTIUS ( , A*€ad»'T»o$), a surname of 
Zeus, under which lie had a temple on mount 
Apesas near Ncmca, where Perseus was said to 
have first offered sacrifices to him. (Paus. ii. 15. 
§ 3 ; Stcph. Byz. s.v. 'Aviaas.) [L. S.] 

APHACI'TIS (*A <paK?Tis) t a surname of Aphro¬ 
dite, derived from the town of Aphace in Coele- 
Syria, where she had a celebrated temple with an 
oracle, which was destroyed by the command of 
the emperor Constantine. (Zosimus, i. 58.) [L. S.J 
API1AEA. [Britom Artis.] 

APHA'REUS (’A tpapevs), a son of the Messe- 
nian king Perieres and Gorgophone, the daughter 
of Perseus. (Apollod. i. 9. § 5.) His wife is called 
by Apollodorus (iii. 10. § 3) Arene, and by others 
Polydora or Laocoossa. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 152; Theocrit xxii. 106.) Apharcus had three 
sons, Lynceus, Idas, and Peisus. He was believed 
to have founded the town of Arene in Messenia, 
which he called after his wife. He received Neleus 
and Lycus, the son of Pandion, who had fled from 
their countries into his dominions. To the former 
he assigned a tract of land in Messenia, and from 
the latter he and his family learned the orgies of 
the great gods. (Paus. iv. 2. § 3, &c.) Pausanias 
in this passage mentions only the two sons of 
Aphareus, Idas and Lynceus, who are celebrated 
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in ancient story under the name of ’AtpapTjrid 
'AtpapTjriaSai, for their fight with the Dios 
which is described by Pindar. (Nem. x. Ill, 
Two other mythical personages of this name t 
in Horn. II. xiii. 541; Ov. Met. xii. 341. [L 

APHA'REUS (’A tpapfvs), an Athenian o 
and tragic poet, was a son of the rhetorician 
pias and Plathane. After the death of his fa 
his mother married the orator Isocrates, 
adopted Aphareus as his son. lie was trainc 
the school of Isocrates, and is said to have wr 
judicial and deliberative speeches (\6yoi St/ca 
fcal ffvu€ou\euTiKoi). An oration of the fo 
kind, of which we know only the name, was • 
ten and spoken by Apharcus on behalf of Isoc: 
against Megacleidcs. (Plut Vit. X. Oral. p. i 
Dionys. Isocr. 18, Dinarch. 13; Eudoc. p. 
Suid. s. v.; Phot. Cod. 260.) According to 
torch, Apharcus wrote thirty-seven tragedies, 
the authorship of two of them was a matter of 
pute. He began his career as a tragic write 
b. c. 369, and continued it till l). t\ 342. 
gained four prizes in tragedy, two at the Dion 
and two at the Ijenaen. His tragedies for 
tetralogies, t. c. four were performed at a time 
formed a didascalia; but no fragments, not ev 
title of any of them, have come down tons. [L 

A PI 1 El DAS (‘A<f>«i'5as), a son of Areas 
Leaneira, or according to others, by Megnm 
Chrysopeleia, or Erato. (Apollod. iii. 9. 
When Aphcidas and his two brothers had gr 
up, their father divided his kingdom among tl 
Aphcidas obtained Tcgea and the surrount 
territory, which was therefore called by poets 
KAijpos 'AtptibduTtios. Aphcidas had a son, A1 
(Paus. viii. 4. § 2 ; Alkus.) Two other mytl 
personages of this name occur in Horn. Od. x 
305; Ov. Met. xii. 317. [L. S. 

APIIE'PSION (*A<^W), a w»n of Bathip 
who commenced operations against the law 
Lcptincs respecting the abolition of exempt 
from liturgies. Bathippus died soon after, and 
son Aphepsion resumed the matter. He was joi 
by Ctesippus. Phonnion, the orator, spoke 
Aphepsion, and Demosthenes for Ctesippus. ( 
yum. ad Dcm. Lejttvi. p. 453 ; Dcm. c. Lept. p. . f 
Wolf, Prolca. in Dcmoslh. Lept. p. 48, &c., pp 
—56.) [L. S. 

APHNEIUS (’A<f>r«/<$s), the giver of foot 
plenty, a surname of Arcs, under which ho hi 
temple on mount Cncsius, near Tcgea in Area 
Aeropc, the daughter of Ccpheus, became by J 
the mother of a son (Aeropus), but she died at 
moment she gave birth to the child, and A 
wishing to save it, caused the child to derive I 
from the breast of its dead mother. This woi 
gave rise to the surname ’A tpveios. (Paus. viii. 
§ 6.) [L. S. 

APHRODISIA'NUS, a Persian, wrote a 
scription of the cast in Greek, a fragment of wl 
is given by Du Cange. (Ad Zonar. p. 50.) 
extract from this work is said to exist in the r< 
library at Vienna. He also wrote an liistoi 
work on the Virgin Mary. (Fabric. Bib/. G> 
xi. p. 578.) [P. S. 

APIIRODl'SIUS, SCRIBO'NIUS, a Roi 
grammarian, originally a slave’ and disciple 
Orbilius, was purchased by Scribonia, the first > 
of Augustus, and by her manumitted. (Suet 
IUustr. Gram. 19 .) 

MAPIITIIO'NIUS (»A$>fcW), of Antioch 
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Greek rhetorician who lived al>out a. d. 315, but I Drusns, and was plotting against the life of the 
of whose life nothing is known. JIc is the author latter. His subsequent murder of Drusus was first 
of an elementary introduction to the study of disclosed by Apicata. (Tac. Ann. iv. 3,11.) When 
rhetoric, and of a number of fables in the style of Sejanus and his children were killed eight years 
those of Aesop. The introduction to the study of afterwards, a. d. 31, Apicata put an end to her 
rhetoric, which bears the title Progymnasmata own life. (DionCass.lviii.il.) 

(npoyvpvaxTpara), if considered from a right point API'CIUS. Ancient writers distinguish three 
of view, is of great interest, inasmuch as it shews Romans bearing this name, all of them indebted 
us the method followed by the ancients in the in- for celebrity to the same cause, their devotion to 
struction cf boys, before they were sent to the gluttony. 

regular schools of the rhetoricians. The book con- 1. The first of these in chronological order, is 
sists of rules and exercises. Previous to the time said to have been instrumental in procuring the 


of Aphthonius the progymnasmata of Hermogenes 
were commonly used in schools; Aphthonius found 
it insufficient, and upon its basis he constructed 
his new work, which contained fourteen progym¬ 
nasmata, while that of his predecessor contained 
only twelve. Soon after its appearance the work 
of Aphthonius superseded that of Hermogenes, and 
became the common school-book in this branch of 
education for several centuries. On the revival of 
letters the progymnasmata of Aphthonius recovered 
their ancient popularity, and during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries they were used every¬ 
where, but more especially in Germany, in schools 
and universities, as the text-book for rhetoric. Hut 
by a singular mistake the work was during that 
period regarded ns the canon of everything that 
was required to form a perfect orator, whereas the 
author and the ancients had intended and used it 
as a collection of elementary and preparatory exer¬ 
cises for children. The numl>cr of editions and 
translations which were published during that 
period is greater than that of any other ancient 
writer. (Fabr. Dill. Grace, vi. p. 9G, &c.; Hoff¬ 
mann, Lex. Jiiblioyr. i. p. 1.9.9, &c.) The editio 
princeps is that in Aldus’ collection of the Hhctorcs 
Gracciy Venice, 1508, fol. The moat important 
imong the subsequent editions arc that of Giunta, 
Florence, 1515, 8vo., which contains also the 
irogymnasmata of Hermogenes; that of Camerarius, 
vith a Latin translation. Lips. 15G7, 8vo.; of B. 
•Lubart, 15.91, 8vo., with a Latin translation and 
lotes; of F. Scobarius, 1597, 8vo., and that of J. 
ichctVer, Upsnla, 1G70, 8vo. The last and best 
dition is that in Walz's collection of the “ Uhctorcs 
irncci,” i. p. 54, &c. It contains the notes of 
cheffcr, and an ancient abridgement of the work by 
lie Matthaeus (iniTOfAf) tls to fnjTopiKijs Ttpo- 
vnvarr,xaT(x\ and a sort of commentary upon them 
y nil anonymous writer ('Avawvfxov irepl 7uv row 
iQOoviov Trp<ryv/xuaau<x7u>v), p. 121, &c., 126, &c. 
The Acsopic fables of Aphthonius, which are in- 
rior in merit to those of Aesop, are printed in 
.'obarius* edition of the progym nasmata, and also 
the Paris edition of 1623. Furia’s edition of 
e fables of Aesop contains twenty-three of those 
Aphthonius. (Wcstermann, Geschichle der 
riech. BeredtsarnkeU , § 98, nn. 16—20.) [L. S.] j 

APIITHO'NIUS (’A (pQovios) of Alexandria is 
mtioned by Philostorgius (iii. 15) as a learned 
d eloquent bishop of the Manichacans. lie is 
mtioned as a disciple and commentator of Mani 
P ho tins and Peter of Sicily, and in the form of 
hiring Manichneism. Philostorgius adds, that 
•tins had a public disputation with Aphthonins, 
which the latter was defeated, and died of grief 
en days afterwards. [P. S.J 

APICA'TA, the wife of Sejanus, was divorced 
him, A. d. 23, after she had borne him three 
Ulren, when he had seduced Li via, the wife of 


condemnation of Rutilius Rufus, who went into 
exile in the year b. c. 92. According to Posido¬ 
nius, in the 49th book of his history, he transcend¬ 
ed all men in luxury. (Athen iv. p. 168, d.; com¬ 
pare Posidonii BcU/juiac, ed. Bake.) 

2. The second and most renowned, M. Guhius 
Apicius, flourished under Tiberius, and many 
anecdotes have been preserved of the inventive 
genius, the skill and the prodigality which lie dis¬ 
played in discovering and creating new sources of 
culinary delight, arranging new combinations, and 
ransacking ever)' quarter of the globe and every 
kingdom of nature for new objects to stimulate and 
gratify his appetite. At last, after having squan¬ 
dered upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds 

upon the indulgence of his all-engrossing passion, 
he balanced his books, and found that little more 
than eighty thousand remained; upon which, de¬ 
spairing of being able to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger from such a miserable pittance, he forth¬ 
with hanged himself. But he was not forgotten. 
Sundry cakes (Apiciu) and sauces long kept alive 
his memory; Apion, the grammarian, composed a 
work upon his luxurious labours ; his name passed 
into a proverb in all matters connected witli the 
pleasures of the table ; he became the model of 
gastronomers, and schools of cookery arose which 
hailed him as their mighty master. (Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 1; Dion Cass. lvii. 19 ; Athcn. i. p. 7, a.; Plin. 
//. N. viii. 51, ix. 17, x. 48, xix. 8 ; Scncc. Consol, 
ad IIclc. 10, Epp. xciv. 43, cxx. 20, Do VU.JIcat. 
xi. 3; Juv. iv. 23, and Schol. xi. 2; Martial, 
ii. 69, iii. 22, x. 73 ; Lamprid. Ilcligub. 18, &c.; 
Sidon. Apollin. Epp. iv. 7 ; Suidas, s. v. Anbcios ; 
Isidor. Oriyg. xx. 4 ; Tcrtullinn. Apolop. 3.) 

3. When the emperor Trajan was in Parthia, 
many days distant from the sen, a certain Apicius 
sent him fresh oysters, preserved by a skilful pro¬ 
cess of his own. (Athen. i. p. 7, d.; Suidas, 

S. V. 6(T7p(C t.) 

The first and third of these are mentioned by 
Athcnaeus alone, the second by very many writers, 
as may be seen, from the authorities quoted above. 
Hence some scholars, startled not unnaturally by 
the singular coincidence of name and pursuit, 
have endeavoured to prove that there was in reality 
only one Apicius, namely the second, and that the 
multiplication arose from the tales with regard to 
his excesses having passed from mouth to mouth 
among persons ignorant of chronology, or from the 
stories current with regard to various gluttons 
having been all in the process of time referred to 
the most famous of all. It will be observed, how¬ 
ever, that in so far as the first is concerned Athc¬ 
naeus points directly to the source from whence 
his infonnation was derived, and connects the in¬ 
dividual with an important and well known 
historical fact, nor is it probable that there is any 
confusion of names in the passage relating to the 

Q 
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third, since it is confirmed by the text of Suida9, 
who evidently quotes from Athenaeus. (See, how¬ 
ever, Vincent. Contaren. Var. Led. c. xvii.; Lipsius 
on Tacit. Ann. iv. 1 ; Lister. Proef. ad Apic.) 

The treatise we now possess, bearing the title 
Caelii Apicii de opsoniis el condimentis , sive de re 
culmaria , Libri decern , appears to have been first 
discovered by Enoch of Ascoli, about the year 
1454, in the time of Pope Nicolas V., and the 
editio princeps was printed at Milan in 1498. It 
is a sort of Cook and Confectioner’s Manual, con¬ 
taining a multitude of receipts for preparing and 
dressing all kinds of flesh, fish, and fowl, for 
compounding sauces, baking cakes, preserving 
sweetmeats, flavouring wines, and the like. From 
the inaccuracies and solecisms of the style, it is 
probable that it was compiled at a Late period by 
some one who prefixed the name of Apicius, in 
order to attract attention and insure the circulation 
of his book. It is not without value, however, 
since it affords an insight into the details of a 
Roman kitchen which we seek for elsewhere in 
vain. . 

The best editions arc those of Martin Lister, pub¬ 
lished at London, in 1705, reprinted with additions 
by AlmeloYecn (Amstclod. 1709), and that of 
Bornhold (Marcobreit. 1767, Haruth. 1791, and 
Ansbach. 1800.) There is an illustrative work by 
Dierbach, entitled Flora Apiciana, (Heidelberg, 
1831.) [W. R.] 

API'NIUS TIRO. [Tiro.] 

A'PION (‘Avlun) 9 a Greek grammarian. His 
name is sometimes incorrectly spelt Appion, and 
some writers, like Suidas, call him a son of Plcis- 
toneiccs, while others more correctly state that 
Pleiitoneices was only a surname, and that he was 
the son of Poseidonius. (Gcll. vi. 8 ; Scnec. Epist. 
88; Euscb. Praep. Evang. x. 10.) He was a 
native of Oasis, but used to say that he was bom 
at Alexandria, where he studied under Apollonius, 
the son of Archibius, and Didymut, from whom lie 
imbibed his love for the Homeric poems. (Suid. 
s. v. 'Avluv ; Joseph, c. Apion. ii. 3, &c.) He 
afterwards settled at Rome, where he taught 
rhetoric as the successor of the grammarian Theon 
in the reign of Tiberius and Claudius. He appears 
to have enjoyed an extraordinary reputation for 
his extensive knowledge and his versatility ns an 
orator; but the ancients are unanimous in censur¬ 
ing his ostentatious vanity. (GelL v. 14; Plin. 
H. N. Praef. and xxx. 6 ; Joseph, c. Apion. ii. 12.) 
He declared that every one whom he mentioned in 
his works would be immortalized ; he placed him¬ 
self by the side of the greatest philosophers of an¬ 
cient Greece, and used to say, that Alexandria 
ought to be proud of having a man like himself 
among its citizens. It is not unlikely that the 
name “ cymbalum mundi,” by which Tiberius was 
accustomed to call him, was meant to express both 
his loquacity and his boastful character. He is 
spoken of as the most active of grammarians, and 
the surname pox^os which he bore, according to 
Suidas, is usually explained as describing the zeal 
and labour with which he prosecuted his studies. 
In the reign of Caligula he travelled about in 
Greece, and was received everywhere with the 
highest honours ns the great interpreter of Homer. 
(Senec. /. c.) About the same time, a. n. 38, the 
inhabitants of Alexandria raised complaints against 
the Jews residing in their city, and endeavoured 
to curtail their rights and privileges. They sent 
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an embassy to the emperor Caligula, which was 
headed by Apion, for he was a skilful speaker and 
known to entertain great hatred of the Jews. The 
latter also sent an embassy, which was headed by 
Philo. In this transaction Apion appeals to have 
overstepped the limits of his commission, for lie 
not only brought forward the complaints of his fel¬ 
low-citizens, but endeavoured to excite the em¬ 
peror’s anger against the Jews by reminding him 
that they refused to erect statues to him and to 
swear by his sacred name. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 10.) 
The results of this embassy, as well as the remain- 
ing part of Apion’s life, are unknown; but if wo 
may believe the account of his enemy Josephus 
(c. Apion. ii. 13), he died of a disease which he 
had brought upon himself by his dissolute mode of 
life. 

Apion was the author of a considerable number 
of works, all of which are now lost with the ex¬ 
ception of some fragments. 1. Upon Homer, 
whose poems seem to have formed the principal 
part of his studies, for he is said not only to have 
made the best recension of the text of the poems, 
but to have written explanations of phrases and 
words in the form of a dictionary (Ae’^cis *Opypucal) 9 
and investigations concerning the life and nativo 
country of tho poet. The best part of hia A 4£cts 
'OpypiKal are supposed to bo incorporated in the 
Homeric Lexicon of Apollonius. ( Villoison, Pro- 
leg. ad Apollon, p. ix. &c.) Apion’s labours upon 
Homer are often referred to by Eustathius and 
other grammarians. 2. A work on Egypt (Alyvn- 
Tia/<d), consisting of five books, which was highly 
valued in antiquity, for it continued descriptions of 
nearly all the remarkable objects in Egypt. It 
also contained numerous attacks upon the Jews. 
(Euscb. Praep. Evang . x. 10; GelL v. 14 ; Plin. 
II. N. xxxvii. 19.) 3. A work against the Jews. 
(Euscb. 1. c.) A reply to these attacks is made by 
Josephus, in the second book of his work usually 
called Karo ’Aw/coj/os, and this reply is the only 
source from which we learn anything about the 
character of Apion’s work. 4. A work in prais< 
of Alexander the Great. (Gcll. vi. 8.) 5. Historic.' 
of separate countries, ('laropia tcard %0vos 9 Suid 
s. v. ’Arrloj*'.) 6. On the celebrated glutton Apicius 
and, 7. Tltp\ rrjs Pa tpainys 8ia\eicrou. (Athcn. vii 
p. 294, xv. p. GOO.) 0. De mctallica discipline 
(Plin. Blench, lib. xxxv.) The greatest fragment 
of the works of Apion are the story about Andre 
clus and his lion, and about the dolphin nco 
Dicaearchia, both of which are preserved in Gclliu: 
Suidas (s. w. 'Ayuprys, avtAades, o(f>dpayoi' 9 an 
rply\yva) refers to Apion as a writer of epigram 
but whether he is the same as the grammarian 
uncertain. (Villoison, l.o.; Burigny, in the A/e; 
de VAcad. dcs Inscript, xxxviii. p. 171, &c.; Lein 
QuaesL Epicac , Dissert, i., who chiefly discuss 
what Apion did for Homer.) [L. S.] 

A'PION, PTOLEMAEUS. [Ptolbmab 
Apion.] 

APIS (J Avis). 1. A son of Phoroneus by t 
nymph Laodice, and brother of Niobc. He v 
king of Argos, established a tyrannical governme 
and called Peloponnesus after his own name Ap 
but he was killed in a conspiracy headed by Tk 
xion and Telchis. (Apollod. i. 7. G, ii. 1. § 

In the former of these passages Apollodorus stai 
that Apis, the son of Phoroneus, was killed 
Actolus; but this is a mistake arising from 
confusion of our Apis, with Apis the son of Ja* 
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who was killed by Aetolus during the funeral 
games celebrated in honour of Azanes. (Paus. v. 1. 
§ 6; Aetolus.) 

Apis, the son of Phoroncus, is said, after his 
death, to have been worshipped as a god, under 
the name of Serapis (Zapavts) ; and this state¬ 
ment shews that Egyptian mythuses are mixed 
up with the story of Apis. This confusion is still 
more manifest in the tradition, that Apis gave his 
kingdom of Argos to his brother, and went to 
Egypt, where he reigned for several years after¬ 
wards. (Euseb. Ckron. n. 271; Augustin, de Civ. 
Dei , xviii. 5.) Apis is spoken of as one of the 
earliest lawgivers among the Greeks. (Theodoret. 
Grace. Affect. Cur. vol. iv. p. 927, cd. Schulz.) 

2. A son of Telchis, and father of Thelxion. 
He was king at Sicyon, and is 6aid to have been 
such a powerful prince, that previous to the arrival 
of Pelops, Peloponnesus was called after him Apia. 
(Paus. ii. 5. § 5.) 

Besides the third Apis, the 6on of Jason, men¬ 
tioned above, there is a fourth, a son of Asclepiua, 
mentioned by Aeschylus. ( Suppl. 262.) [L. S.] 
APIS CAiris), the Bull of Memphis, which 
enjoyed the highest honours as a god among the 
Egyptians. (Pomp. Mela, i. 9; Aelian, Hist. An. 
xi. 10; Lucian, de Sucri/. 15.) He is called the 
greatest of gods, and the god of all nations, while 
others regard him more in the light of a symbol of 
some great divinity ; for some authorities state, 
that Apis was the bull sacred to the moon, as 
Mnevis was the one sacred to the sun. (Suid.s.r.; 
Ammian. Marcell. xxii. 14 ; Aelian,/.c.; Lutatius, 
ad Slat. Thcb. iii. 470.) According to Macrobius 
(Sat. i. 21), on the other hand. Apis was regarded 
as the symbol of the sun. The most common 
opinion was, that Apis was sacred to Osiris, in 
whom the sun was worshipped; and sometimes 
Apis is described as the soul of Osiris, or as iden¬ 
tical with him. (Diod. i. 21 ; Plut. dc Is. ct Os. 
20, 33, 43; Strab. xvii. p. 807.) 

In regard to the birth of this divine animal 
Herodotus (iii. 20) says, that he was the offspring 
of a young cow which was fructified by a ray from 
heaven, and according to others it was by a rav of 
the moon that she conceived him. (Suid., Aelian, 
7. cc.; Plut. dc Is. ct Os. 43.) The signs by which 
; .t was recognised that the newly born bull was 
•eally the god Apis, are described by several of 
•he ancients. According to Herodotus (/. c.; 
:omp. Strab. 1. c.), it was requisite that the animal 
ihould be quite black, have a white square mark 
m the forehead, on its back a figure similar to 
•hat of an eagle, have two kinds of hair in its 
ail, and on its tongue a knot resembling an insect 
railed kc ivOapos. (Compare Ammian. Marcell, l.c.; 
Solinus, 32.) Pliny (II. N. viii. 71), who states, 
hat the cantharus was under the tongue, adds, 
hat the right side of the body was marked with a 
vhite spot resembling the horns of the new moon. 
Velian says, that twenty-nine signs were required; 
•ut some of those which he mentions have refer- 
nce to the later astronomical and physical specu- 
\tions about the god. When all the signs were 
mud satisfactory in a newly born bull, the cere- 
lony of his consecration began. This solemnity 
i described by Aelian, Pliny, Ammianus Marcel- 
mis, and Diodorus, (i. 85.) When it was made 
nown, says Aelian, that the god was born, some 
l* the sacred scribes, who possessed the secret 
nowledgc of the signs of Apis, went to the place 
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of his birth, and built a house there in the direc¬ 
tion towards the rising sun. In this house the 
god was fed with milk for the space of four months, 
and after this, about the time of the new moon, 
the scribes and prophets prepared a ship sacred to 
the god, in which he was conveyed to Memphis. 
Here he entered his splendid residence, containing 
extensive walks and courts for his amusement. A 
number of the choicest cows, forming as it were 
the harem of the god, were kept in his palace at 
Memphis. The account of Diodorus, though on 
the whole agreeing with that of Aelian, contains 
some additional particulars of interest. Pliny and 
Ammianus Marcellinus do not mention the god's 
harem, and state that Apis was only once in every 
year allowed to come in contact with a cow, and 
that this cow was, like the god himself, marked in 
a peculiar way. Apis, moreover, drank the water 
of only one particular well in his palace, since the 
water of the Nile was believed to be too fattening. 
The god had no other occupation at Memphis, 
than to receive the services and homage of his 
attendants and worshippers, and to give oracles, 
which he did in various ways. According to 
Pliny, his temple contained two thalami, and ac¬ 
cordingly as he entered the one or the other, it 
was regarded ns a fnvoumblo or unfavourable sign. 
Other modes in which oracles were derived from 
Apis are mentioned in the following passages: 
Lutat. ad Stat. T/teb. iii. 478; Diog. Laert. viii. 9 ; 
Paus. vii. 22. § 2; Plin., Aelian, Solinus, U. cc.; 
Plut. dc Is. et Os. 14. 

As regards the mode in which Apis was wor¬ 
shipped, we know, from Herodotus (ii. 38, 41), 
that oxen, whose purity was scrupulously examined 
before, were offered to him as sacrifices. His 
birthday, which was celebrated every year, was 
his most solemn festival; it was a day of rejoicing 
for all Egypt. The god was allowed to live only 
a certain number of years, probably twenty-five. 
(Lucan, Phars. viii. 477 ; Plut dc Is. ct Os. 56.) 
If he had not died before the expiration of that pe¬ 
riod, he was killed and buried in a sacred well, the 
place of which was unknown except to the initiated, 
and he who betrayed it was severely punished. 
(Amob. adv. Gent. vi. p. 194.) If, however, Apis 
died a natural death, he was buried publicly and 
solemnly, and, as it would seem, in the temple of 
Serapis at Memphis, to which the entrance was 
left open at the time of Apis' burial. (Paus. i. 18. 
§ 4; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 322 ; Plut. dc Is. ct 
Os. 29.) The name Serapis or Sarapis itself is 
said to signify “the tomb of Apis.” Respecting 
the particular ceremonies and rites of the burial, 
its expenses, and the miracles which used to ac¬ 
company it, see Diod. i. 84, 96 ; Plut. 1. c. 29, 35. 
As the birth of Apis filled all Egypt with joy and 
festivities, so his death threw the whole country 
into grief and mourning; and there was no one, 
as Lucian says, who valued his hair so much that 
he would not have shorn his head on that occasion. 
(Lucian, de Sacrif. 15, dc Dea Syr. G ; Tibull. i. 8; 
Ammian. Marc., Solin. U. cc.) However, this time 
of mourning did not usually last long, as a new 
Apis was generally kept ready to fill the place of 
his predecessor; and as soon as he was found, the 
mourning was at an end, and the rejoicings began. 
(Diod. i. 85; Sparlian. Iladr. 12.) 

The worship of Apis was, without doubt, origi¬ 
nally nothing but the simple worship of the bull, 
and formed a part of the fetish-worship of the 
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Egyptians; but in the course of time, the bull, 
like other animals, was regarded as a symbol in 
the astronomical and physical systems of the Egyp¬ 
tian priests. How far this was earned may be 
seen from what Aelian says about the twenty-nine 
marks on the body of Apis, which form a complete 
astronomical and physical system. For further 
details respecting these late speculations, the reader 
is referred to the works on Egyptian mythology 
by Jablonsky, Champollion, Pritchard, and others. 

The Persians, in their religious intolerance, ridi¬ 
culed and scorned the Egyptian gods, and more 
especially Apis. Cambyses killed Apis with his 
own hand (Herod iii. 29), and Ochus had him 
slaughtered. (Plut. 1. c. 31.) The Greeks and 
Romans, on the other hand, saw nothing repug¬ 
nant to their feelings in the worship of Apis, and 
Alexander the Great gained the good will of the 
Egyptians by offering sacrifices to Apis as well as 
to their other gods. (Arrian, Anal. iii. 1.) Several 
of the Roman emperors visited and paid homage to 
Apis, and his worship seems to have maintained 
itself nearly down to the extinction of paganism. 
(Suet. Any. 93, I'esjxis. 5; Tacit. Annul, ii. 59 ; 
Plin. 1. o.; Spartian./. c., Sept. Sever. 17.) [L. S.J 

APHRODITE (’A <f>podir7j) f one of the great 

Olympian divinities, was, according to the popular 
and poetical notions of the Greeks, the goddess of 
lovo and beauty. Some traditions stated that she 
hod sprung from the foam (d<f>p<fr) of the sea, which 
had gathered around the mutilated parts of Uranus, 
that had been thrown into the sea by Kronos 
after he had unmanned his father. (Hesiod. Theog. 
190; compare Anadyomknk.) With the excep¬ 
tion of the Homeric hymn on Aphrodite there is 
no trace of this legend in Homer, and according to 
him Aphrodite is the daughter of Zeus and Pionc. 
(II. v. 370, &c., xx. 105.) Later traditions call 
her a daughter of Kronos and Euonyme, or of 
Uranus and Hcmcrn. (Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 23; 
Ratal. Com. iv. 13.) According to Hesiod and 
the Homeric hymn on Aphrodite, the goddess 
after rising from the foam first approached the 
island of Cythera, and thence went to Cyprus, and 
as she was walking on the sea-coast flowers sprang 
up undor her feet, and Eros and Himeros accom¬ 
panied her to the assembly of the other great gods, 
all of whom were struck with admiration and love 
when she appeared, and her surpassing beauty made 
every one desire to have her for his wife. Accord¬ 
ing to the cosmogonic views of the nature of 
Aphrodite, she was the personification of the gene¬ 
rative powers of nature, and the mother of all 
living beings. A trace of this notion seems to be 
contained in the tradition that in the contest of 
Typhon with the gods. Aphrodite metamorphosed 
herself into a fish, which animal was considered to 
possess the greatest generative powers. (Ov. Met. 
v. 318, &c.; comp. Hygin. Poet. A sir. 30.) But 
according to the popular belief of the Greeks and 
their poetical descriptions, she was the goddess of 
love, who excited this passion in the hearts of gods 
and men, and by this power ruled over all the 
living creation. (Horn. Hymn, in Vat.; Lucret. 
15, &c.) Ancient mythology furnishes numerous 
instances in which Aphrodite punished those who 
neglected her worship or despised her power, as 
well as others in which she favoured and protected 
those who did homage to her and recognized her 
sway. Love and beauty are ideas essentially con¬ 
nected, and Aphrodite was therefore also the god- 
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dess of beauty and gracefulness. In these points 
she surpassed all other goddesses, and she received 
the prize of beauty from Paris ; she bad further 
the power of granting beauty and invincible charms 
toothers. Youth is the herald, and Pcitho, tho 
Horae, and Charitcs, the attendants and compa¬ 
nions of Aphrodite. (Pind. Ncm. viii. 1, &c.) 
Marriages are called by Zeus her work and tho 
things about which she ought to busy herself. 
(Horn. II. v. 429; comp. Od. xx. 74 ; Pind. Pyth. 
ix. 16, &c.) As she herself had sprung from tho 
sea, she is represented by later writers as having 
some influcnco upon the sea. (Virg. Acn. viii. 800; 
Ov. Ilcroid. xv. 213; comp. Pans. ii. 34. § 11.) 

During the Trojan war. Aphrodite, the mother 
of Aeneas, who had been declared the most beauti¬ 
ful of all the goddesses by a Trojan prince, naturally 
sided with the Trojans. She saved Paris from his 
contest with Menclnus (II. iii. 380), but when she 
endeavoured to rescue her darling Aeneas from tho 
fight, she was pursued by Diomcdes, who wounded 
her in her hand. In her fright she abandoned her 
son, and was carried by Iris in the chariot of Arcs 
to Olympus, where she complained of her mis¬ 
fortune to her mother Dione, but was laughed at by 
Hera and Athena. (II. v. 311, &c.) She also 
protected tho body of Hector, and anointed it with 
ambrosia. (II. xxiii. 105.) 

According to tho most common accounts of tho 
ancients. Aphrodite was married to Hephaestus 
(OJyss. viii. 270), who, however, is said in tho 
Iliad (viii. 333) to have married Chnris. Her 
faithlessness to Hephaestus in her amour with 
Arcs, and the manner in which she was caught by 
the ingenuity of her husband, arc beautifully de¬ 
scribed in the Odyssey, (viii. 266, &c.) By Ares 
sho became the mother of Phobos, Deimos, Ilar- 
monio, and, according to later traditions, of Eros 
and Antcros also. (Hesiod. Theog. 934, Ac., Scut. 
Here. 195 ; Horn. II. xiii. 299, iv. 440 ; Schol. tvl 
Apollon. Rhod. iii. 26 ; Cic. do Nat. Deor. iii. 23.) 
But Arcs was not the only god whom Aphrodite 
favoured ; Dionysus, Hermes, and Poseidon like¬ 
wise enjoyed her charms. By the first she was, 
according to some traditions, the mother of Priapus 
Schol. ad Ajxtllon. Iihod. i. 933) and Bacchus 
Ilcsych. s. v. Bauxov Ajwvtjs), by the second ol 
Hennaphroditus (Ov. Met. iv. 289, Ac.; Diod. iv. 
6; Lucian, Dud. Deor. xv. 2), and by Poseidoi 
she had two children, lthodos and Ilerophilus 
(Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. viii.24.) As Aphrodite si 
often kindled in the hearts of the gods a love fo; 
mortals, Zeus at last resolved to make her pay fo 
her wanton sport by inspiring her too witli lovr 
for a mortal man. This was accomplished, am 
Aphrodite conceived an invincible passion for An 
chiscs, by whom she became the mother of Acnca 
and Lyrus. [Anciiisks.] Respecting her con 
nexions with other mortals see Adonis and Butk* 

Aphrodite possessed a magic girdle which ha 
the power of inspiring love and desire for tho? 
who wore it; hence it was borrowed by Hei 
when she wished to stimulate the love of Zcu 
(Horn. It. xiv. 214, Ac.) The arrow is also some 
times mentioned as one of her attributes. (Pint 
Pyth. iv. 380; Thcocrit. xi. 16.) In the vegetab 
kingdom the myrtle, rose, apple, poppy, and other 
were sacred to her. (Ov. Past. iv. 15. 143 ; Bio 
Idyll, i. 64 ; Schol. ad Arisstoplu Nub. 993 ; Pan 
ii. 10. § 4 ; Phoniut. 23.) The animals sacred ■ 
her, which arc often mentioned as drawing h 
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chariot or serving as her messengers, arc the spar¬ 
row, the dove, the swan, the swallow, and a bird 
called iynx. (Sappho, in Ven. 10 ; A then. ix. p. 
305 ; Horat. Ccmn. iv. 1. 10 ; Aelian, Hut. An. 
x. 34; Pind. Pyth. L c.) As Aphrodite Urania 
the tortoise, the symbol of domestic modesty and 
chastity, and as Aphrodite Pandemos the ram was 
sacred to her. [Urania; Pandemos.] When she 
was represented as the victorious goddess, she had 
the attributes of Ares, a helmet, a shield, a sword: 
or a lance, and an image of Victory in one hand.. 
The planet Venus and the spring-month of April 
were likewise sacred to her. (Cic. dc Nat. Dear. 
iii. 20; Ov. Fast. iv. 90.) All the surnames and 
epithets given to Aphrodite are derived from places 
of her worship, from events connected with the 
legends about her, or have reference to her charac¬ 
ter and her influence upon man, or are descriptive 
of her extraordinary beauty and charms. All her 
surnames are explained in separate articles. 

The principal places of her worship in Greece 
were the islands of Cyprus and Cythcra. At 
Cnidus in Caria she had three temples, one of 
which contained her renowned statue by Praxiteles. 
Mount Ida in Troas was an ancient place of her 
worship, and among the other places we may men- 
.tion particularly the island of Cos, the towns of 
Abydos, Athens, Thcspiae, Megara,Sparta, Sicyon, 
Corinth, and Eryx in Sicily. The sacrifices offered 
to her consisted mostly of incense and garlands of 
flowers (Virg. Acn. i. 416; Tacit. Hist. ii. 3), but 
in some places animals, such as pigs, goats, young 
cows, hares, and others, were sacrificed to her. In 
wine places, as at Corinth, great numbers of females 
belonged to her, who prostituted themselves in her 
jcrvice, and boro the name of Up6bovAoi. (Did.of 
Ant. s. v. 'E ralpat.) Respecting the festivals of 
\phroditc see Diet, of Ant. s. v. ’A Sduia, ’Avayco- 
ytcL, 'AQpobiaia, Karaydyia. 

The worship of Aphrodite was undoubtedly of 
astern origin, and probably introduced from Syria 
o the islands of Cyprus, Cythcra, and others, from 
vhence it spread all over Greece. It is said to 
avc boon brought into Syria from Assyria. (Paus. 
.14. § 6.) Aphrodite appears to.have been 
riginally identical with Astartc, called by the 
lebrews Ashtorcth, and her connexion with 
idonis clearly points to Syria. But with the cx- 
;ption of Corinth, where the worship of Aphro- 
itc had eminently an Asiatic character, the whole 
•oi-ship of this goddess and all the ideas concem- 
ig her nature and character are so entirely Greek, 
int its introduction into Greece must be assigned 
» the very earliest periods. The elements were 
irived from the East, but the peculiar develop¬ 
ed of it belongs to Greece. Respecting the Ro¬ 
an goddess Venus and her identification with the 
reck Aphrodite, see Venus. 

Aphrodite, the ideal of female grace and beauty, 
‘quently engaged the talents and genius of the 
cient artists. The most celebrated representations 
her were those of Cos and Cnidus. Those which 
2 still extant are divided by archaeologists into se¬ 
rai classes, accordingly as the goddess is represent- 
in a standing position and naked, as the Medicean 
mus, or bathing, or half naked, or dressed in a 
lie, or as the victorious goddess in arms, as she 
is represented in the temples of Cythcra, Sparta, 
d Corinth. (Paus. iii. 23. § 1, iL 5. § 1, iii. 
.§10; comp. Hirt. MytkoL Bildcrbuck, iv. 133, 
Manso, Ve/suche, pp. 1—303.) [L. S.] 
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APISA'ON (’ATTio-acov). Two mythical per¬ 
sonages of this name occur in the Iliad, xi. 573, 
and xviL 348. [L. S.] 

APOLLAS. [Apellas.] 

APOLLINA'RIS and APOLUNA'RIUS are 
different forms of the same Greek name, 'AttoWi- 
vdpios. For the sake of convenience we use in 
every case the form Apollinaris, which is always 
employed by Latin writers. 

1. Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of Hiera- 
polia in Phrygia (a. d. 170 and onwards), wrote 
an “ Apology for the Christian faith” (A 6yoi Mp 
tt}s ttiVtcws diroAoyias) to the emperor M. Anto¬ 
ninus. He also wrote against the Jews and the 
Gentiles, and against the heresies of the Mon- 
tanists and the Encratites, and some other works, 
all of which arc lost. (Euscb. II. E. iv. 27, v. 19; 
Hieron. de Fir. It lust. 26, Epist. 84 ; Niccphorus, 
iv. 11 ; Photius, Cod. 14; Thcodorct. dc Ilaeret. 
Fab. iii. 2 ; Chronicon Pusdialc.) 

2. Apollinaris, father and son, the former 
presbyter, the latter bishop, of Laodicea. The fa¬ 
ther was bom at Alexandria. lie taught grammar 
first at Berytus and afterwards at Laodicea (about 
a. d. 335), where he married, and became a pres¬ 
byter of the church. Apollinaris and his son en¬ 
joyed the friendship of the sophists Libanius and 
Epiphanius. They were both excommunicated by 
Thcodotus, bishop of Laodicea, for attending the 
lectures of Epiphanius, but they were restored upon 
their profession of penitence. Being firm catholics, 
they were banished by Georgius, the Arian succes¬ 
sor of Thcodotus. 

When Julian (a. d. 362) issued an edict for¬ 
bidding Christians to teach the classics, Apollinaris 
and his son undertook to supply the loss by transr 
ferring the Scriptures into a body of poetry, rheto¬ 
ric, and philosophy. They put the historical books 
of the Old Testament into poetry, which consisted 
partly of Homeric hexameters, and partly of lyrics, 
tragedies, and comedies, in imitation of Pindar, 
Euripides, and Menander. According to one ac¬ 
count, the Old Testament history, up to the reign 
of Saul, formed a kind of heroic poem, divided into 
twenty-four books, which were named after the 
letters of the Greek alphabet, in imitation of Ho¬ 
mer. The New Testament was put into the form 
of dialogues, after the manner of Plato. Only 
two works remain which appear to have formed a 
part of these sacred classics, namely, a tragedy en¬ 
titled “Christ Suffering,” which is found among 
the works of Gregory Nazianzen, and a poetic 
version of the Psalms, entitled “Mctaphrasis Psal- 
morum," which was published at Paris, 1552, 
1580, and 1613; by Sylburg at Heidelberg, 1596 ; 
and in the various collections of the Fathers. 
There is some difficulty in determining what shares 
the father and son had in these works. The Old 
Testament poems are generally ascribed to the fa¬ 
ther, who is spoken highly of ns a poet, and the 
New Testament dialogues to the son, who was 
more distinguished as a philosopher and rhetorician. 
In accordance with this view, Vossius (dc Hist . 
Grace, ii. 18, and de Poet. Grace. 9) and Cave 
(sub ann. 362), attribute both the extant works to 
the son. 

Apollinaris the younger, who was bishop of 
Laodicea in 362 a. d., wrote several controversial 
works, the most celebrated of which was one in 
thirty books against Porphyry. He became noted 
also as the founder of a sect. He was a warm op- 
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ponent of the Ariaiis, and a personal friend of 
Athanasius; and in arguing against the former, he 
maintained, that the Divine Word (the Logos) 
supplied the place of a rational soul in the person 
of Christ. He died between 382 and 392 a. d. 
His doctrine was condemned by a synod at Rome, 
about 375 a. d., but it continued to be held by a 
considerable sect, who were called Apollinarists, 
down to the middle of the fifth century. (Hieron. 
dc Vtn Illust. 104 ; Socrates, II. E. ii. 46, iii. 16 ; 
Sozomen, II. E. v. 18, vi. 25 ; Suidns, s. v.; Cave, 
Hist. Litt.; Wernsdorf, Dias, de Apollin.) 

3. The author of two epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, is very probably the same person as 
the elder Apollinaris of Laodicea. (Jacobs, Anthol. 
Grace, xiii. p. 853.) jP. S.] 

APOLLINA'RIS, CLAU'DIUS, the com¬ 
mander of Vitellius’ fleot at Misenura, when it 
revolted to Vespasian in a. d. 70. Apollinaris es¬ 
caped with six galleys. (Tac. Hist . iii. 57,76,77.) 

APOLLO (’ AttoWui '), one of the great divini¬ 
ties of the Greeks, was, according to Homer ( II. i. 
21, 36), the son of Zeus and Lcto. Hesiod ( Tkcog. 
918) states the same, and adds, that Apollo's sister 
was Artemis. Neither of the two poets suggests 

anything in regard to tho birth-place of the god, 

unless we take Aviaiyetn)s (//. iv. 101) in the sense 
of “ born in Lycia,” which, however, according to 
others, would only mean “bom of or in light.” 
Several towns and places claimed the honour of his 
birth, as we see from various local traditions men¬ 
tioned by late writers. Thus the Ephesians said 
that Apollo and Artemis were bom in the grove of 
Ortygia near Ephesus (Tacit. Annal. iii. 61); the 
inhabitants of Tegyra in Bocotia and of Zoster in 
Attica claimed tho same honour for themselves. 
(Steph. By/., s. v. T 4yopa.) In some of these local 
traditions Apollo is mentioned alone, and in others 
together with his sister Artemis. The account of 
A|k)11o's parentage, too, was not the same in all 
traditions (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 23), and the 
Egyptians made out that he was a son of Dionysus 
and Isis. (Herod, it. 156.) But the opinion most 
universally received was, that Apollo, the son of 
Zeus and Lcto, was bom in the island of Delos, 
together with his sister Artemis; and the circum¬ 
stances of his birth there are detailed in the Ho¬ 
meric hymn on Apollo, and in that of Callimachus 
on Delos. (Comp. Apollod. i. 4. § 1; Hygin. Fab. 
140.) Hera in her jealousy pursued Leto from 
land to land and from isle to isle, and endeavoured 
to prevent her finding a resting-phice where to give 
birth. At last, however, she arrived in Didos, 
where she was kindly received, and after nine 
days’ labour she gave birth to Apollo under a palm 
or an olive tree at the foot of mount Cynthus. She 
was assisted by all the goddesses, except Hera and 
Eileitliyia, but the latter too hastened to lend her 
aid, as soon as she heard what was taking place. 
The island of Delos, which previous to this event 
had been unsteady and floating on or buried under 
the waves of the sea, now became stationary, and 
was fastened to the roots of the earth. (Comp. 
Virg. Acn. iii. 75.) The day of Apollo's birth was 
believed to have been the seventh of the month, 
whence he is called iSBogayevys. (Plut. Sympos. 8.) 
According to some traditions, he was a seven 
months’ child (cVra/oj^or)* The number seven 
was sacred to the god; on the seventh of every 
month sacrifices were offered to him (46Bogay4T7js, 
Aeschyl. Sept. 802; comp. Callim. Hymn, in Del. 
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250, &c.), and his festivals usually fell on the se¬ 
venth of a month. Immediately after his birth, 
Apollo was fed with ambrosia and nectar by The¬ 
mis, and no sooner had lie tasted the divine food, 
than he sprang up and demanded a lyre and a bow, 
and declared, that henceforth he would declare to 
men the will of Zeus. Delos exulted with joy, 
and covered herself with golden flowers. (Comp. 
Thcognis, 5, &c.; Eurip. Hecub. 457, &c.) 

Apollo, though one of the great gods of Olympus, 
is yet represented in some sort of dependence on 
Zeus, who is regarded as the source of the powers 
exercised by his son. The powers ascribed to 
Apollo are apparently of different kinds, but all are 
connected with one another, and may be said to be 
only ramifications of one and the same, as will be 
seen from the following classification. 

Apollo is—1. the god who punishes and destroys 
(ov\ios) the wicked and overbearing, and as such ho 
is described as the god with bow and arrows, tho 
gift of Hephaestus. (Horn. If. i. 42, xxiv. 605, 
Od. xi. 318, xv. 410, &c.; comp. Pind. Pyth. iii. 
15, &c.) Various epithets given to him in tho 
Homeric poems, such as txaros, iudepyos, 4icq86\os 9 
€KaTij8d\os y k\vt6to£os, and dpyvp6ro(os , refer to 
him ns the god who with his darts hits his object 
at a distance and never misses it. All sudden 
deaths of men, whether they were regarded as a 
punishment or a reward, were believed to be tho 
effect of the arrows of Apollo; and with the same 
arrows he sent the plague into tho camp of tho 
Greeks. Hyginus relates, that four days after his 
birth, Apollo went to mount Parnassus, and there 
killed the dragon Python, who had pursued his 
mother during her wanderings, before she reached 
Delos. lie is also said to have assisted Zeus in 
his contest with the giants. (Apollod. i. 6. § 2.) 
The circumstance of Apollo being the destroyer of 
the wicked was believed by some of the ancients 
to have given rise to his name Apollo, which they 
connected with dndWvgi, “to destroy.” (Aeschyl. 
Agam. 1081.) Some modern writers, on tho other 
hand, who consider tho power of averting evil to 
have been the original and principal feature in his 
character, say that ’AttoAAw;-, i. e. 'Att4\\uv, (from 
the root pello ), signifies tho god who drives away 
evil, and is synonymous with dAe^fxaxay, Ackshjs. 
Acbstor, adrrip, and other names and epithetf 
applied to Apollo. 

2. The god who affords help and weirds off evil 
As he had the power of visiting men with plaguet 
and epidemics, 60 he was also able to deliver mer 
from them, if duly propitiated, or at least by hi 
oracles to suggest the means by which such calami 
ties could be averted. Various names and epithet 
which are given to Apollo, especially by later wri 
tera, such as dnlmos, dtclarup, d\e^iKaKos, odrrif 
djtorpfaaios , l-siKoupios, larpogAvris, and others 
are descriptive of this power. (Paus. i. 3. § 1 
vi. 24. § 5, viii. 41. § 5 ; Plut. de E i ap. Ddph. 21 
de Defect. Orac. 7; Aeschyl. Eum, 62; com] 
Muller, Dor. ii. 6. § 3.) It seems to be the idc 
of his being the god who afforded help, that mad 
him the father of Asclepius, the god of the healir 
art, and that, at least in later times, identified hi) 
with Paeeon, the god of the healing art in Home 
[Paeeon.] 

3. The god of prophecy. Apollo exercised th 
power in his numerous oracles, and especially 
that of Delphi. (Diet, of Ant. s. v. Oracidum.) T) 
source of all his prophetic powers was Zeus hii 
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self (Apollodorus states, that Apollo received the I graphers, and philosophers, and according to which 


fiauTiidj from Pan), and Apollo is accordingly 
called “the prophet of his father Zeus.” (AeschyL 
Eum. 19); but he had nevertheless the power of 
communicating the gift of prophecy both to gods 
and men, and all the ancient seers and prophets 
arc placed in some relationship to him. (Horn. //. 
i. 72, Hymn, in Merc. 3, 471.) The manner in 
which Apollo came into the possession of the oracle 
of Delphi (Pytho) is related differently. According 
to Apollodorus, the oracle had previously been in 
the possession of Themis, and the dragon Python 
guarded the mysterious chasm, arid Apollo, after 
having slain the monster, took possession of the 
oracle. According to Hyginus, Python himself 
possessed the oracle; while Pausanias (x. 3. § 5) 
states, that it belonged to Gaea and Poseidon in 
common. (Comp. Eurip. Jphig. Tour. 1246, &c.; 
Atlien. xv. p. 701; Ov. Met. i. 439; Apollon, 
lthod. ii. 706.) 

4. The god of song and music. We find him in 
the Iliad (i. 603) delighting the immortal gods 
with his play on the phonninx during their re¬ 
past; and the Homeric bards derived their .art of 
song either from Apollo or the Muses. ( Od . viii. 
486, with Eustnth.) Later traditions ascribed to 
Apollo even tho invention of tho flute nnd lyre 
(Callim. Hymn, in Del. 2.53 ; Plut. dc Mus.\ while 
the more common tradition was, that he received 
tho lyre from Hermes. Ovid ( Heroid . xvi. 180) 
makes Apollo build the walls of Troy by playing 
on the lyre, ns Amphion did the walls of Thebes. 
Respecting his musical contests, see Mausyas, 
Midas. 

.5. Tho god who protects the flocks and cattle 
(v6gios &eo s, from vogds or po/xt), a meadow or 
posture land). Homer (IL ii. 766) says, that 
Apollo reared the swift steeds of Eumelus Phcre- 
tiades in Picria, and according to the Homeric 
hymn to Hermes (22, 70, &c.) the herds of the 
gods fed in Picria under the care of Apollo. At 
the command of Zeus, Apollo guarded the cattle of 
Laomedon in the valleys of mount Ida. (//. xxi. 
488.) There are in Homer only a few allusions to 
this feature in the character of Apollo, but in later 
writers it assumes a very prominent form (Pind. 
Pyth. ix. 114 ; Callim. Hymn, in Apotl. 50, &c.): 
and in the story of Apollo tending the flocks of 
Admetus at Plicrae in Thessaly, on the banks of 
the river Amphrysus, the idea reaches its height. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 15 ; Eurip. Alcest. 8 ; Tibull. ii. 3. 
11; Virg. Georg, iii. 2.) 

6 . The god who delights in the foundation of looms 
and the establishment of civil constitutions. His 
assistance in the building of Troy was mentioned 
above; respecting his aid in raising the walls of 
Megara, see Alcatiious. Pindar (Pyth. v. 80) 
calls Apollo the dpxoyc'rns, or the leader of the 
Dorians in their migration to Peloponnesus; and 
this idea, as well as the one that he delighted 
in the foundation of cities, seems to be intimately 
connected with the circumstance, that a town or a 
‘ colony was never founded by the Greeks without 
consulting an oracle of Apollo, so that in every 
case he became, as it were, their spiritual leader. 
The epithets Krurrijs and oiKi<rrrjs (see Bockh, ad 
Vind.Lc.) refer to this part in the character of 
Apollo. 

These characteristics of Apollo necessarily ap¬ 
pear in a peculiar light, if we adopt the view which 
.vas almost universal among the later poets, rnytho- 


Apollo was identical with Helios, or the bun. In 
Homer and for some centuries after his time Apollo 
and Helios are perfectly distinct. The question 
which here presents itself, is, whether the idea of 
the identity of the two divinities was the original 
and primitive one, and was only revived in later 
times, or whether it was the result of later specu¬ 
lations and of foreign, chiefly Egyptian, influence. 
Each of these two opinions has had its able advo¬ 
cates. The former, which has been maintained by 
Buttmann and Hermann, is supported by strong 
arguments. In the time of Callimachus, some per¬ 
sons distinguished between Apollo and Helios, for 
which they were censured by the poet. (Fragm. 48, 
ed. Bentley.) Pausanias (vii. 23. § 6) states, that 
he met a Sidonian who declared the two gods to 
be identical, and Pausanias adds, that this was 
quite in accordance with the belief of the Greeks. 
(Corap. Strab. xiv. p. 635 ; Plut. dc El up. Dclph. 4, 
dc Def. Orac. 7.) It has further been said, that if 
Apollo be regarded as the Sun, the powers and 
attributes wdiich we have enumerated above are 
easily explained and accounted for; that the sur¬ 
name of $oi€os (the shining or brilliant), which is 
frequently applied to Apollo in the Homeric poems, 

point* to tho sun; nnd lastly, that tho traditions 
concerning the Hyperboreans and their worship of 
Apollo bear the strongest marks of their regarding 
the god in the same light. (Alcaeus, ap. Ilimcr . 
xiv. 10; Diod. ii. 47.) Still greater stress is laid 
on the fact that the Egyptian Horus was regarded 
as identical with Apollo (Herod, ii. 144, 156; 
Diod. i. 25; Plut. de Is. ct Os. 12, 61 ; Aelian, 
Hist. An. x. 14), ns Homs is usually considered 
as the god of the burning sun. Those who adopt 
this view derive Apollo from the East or from 
Egypt, and regard the Athenian 'AttAMwv irarpotos 
as the god who was brought to Attica by tho 
Egyptian colony under Cccrops. Another set of 
accounts derives the worship of Apollo from tho 
very opposite quarter of the world—from the coun¬ 
try of the Hyperboreans, that is, a nation living 
beyond the point where tho north wind rises, and 
whose country is in consequence most happy and 
fruitful. According to a fragment of an ancient 
Doric hymn in Pausanias (x. 5. § 4), the oracle of 
Delphi was founded by Hyperboreans and Olenus; 
Lcto, too, is said to have come from the Hvpcrbo- 
reans to Delos, and Eileithyia likewise. (Herod, 
iv. 33, &c.; Paus. i. 18. § 4; Diod. ii. 47.) Tho 
Hyperboreans, says Diodorus, worship Apollo more 
zealously than any other people; they arc all 
priests of Apollo; one town in their country is 
sacred to Apollo, and its inhabitants are for tho 
most part players on the lyre. (Comp. Pind. Pyth. 
x. 55, &c.) 

These opposite accounts respecting the original 
seat of the worship of Apollo might lead us to 
suppose, that they refer to two distinct divinities, 
which were in the course of time united into one, 
as indeed Cicero (de Nat. Deor. iii. 23) distin¬ 
guishes four different A polios. M uller has re¬ 
jected most decidedly and justly the hypothesis, 
that Apollo was derived from Egypt; but he re¬ 
jects at the same time, without very satisfactory 
reasons, the opinion that Apollo was connected 
with the worship of nature or any part of it; for, 
according to him, Apollo is a purely spiritual divi¬ 
nity, and far above all the other gods of Olympus. 
As regards the identity of Apollo and Helios, he 
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justly remarks, tliat it would lie a strange pheno¬ 
menon if this identity should have fallen into 
oblivion for several centuries, and then have been 
revived. This objection is indeed strong, but not 
insurmountable if we recollect the tendency of the 
Greeks to change a peculiar attribute of a god into 
a separate divinity ; and this process, in regard to 
Helios and Apollo, seems to have taken place pre¬ 
vious to the time of Homer. Muller’s view of 
Apollo, which is at least very ingenious, is briefly 
this. The original and essential feature in the 
diameter of Apollo is that of “the averter of evil” 
; he is originally a divinity peculiar to 
the Doric race; and the most ancient scats of his 
worship are the Thessalian Tempo and Delphi. 
From thence it was transplanted to Crete, the inha¬ 
bitants of which spread it over the coasts of Asia 
Minor and parts of the continent of Greece, such 
as Bocotia and Attica. In the latter country it 
was introduced during the immigration of the 
lonians, whence the god became the 'AvdWoov 
iraTpcfjos of the Athenians. The conquest of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus by the Dorians raised Apollo to the rank 
of the principal divinity in the peninsula The 
’AndWw vopios was originally n local divinity of 
the shepherds of Arcadia, who was transformed 
into anu identified with the Dorian Apollo during 
the process in which the latter became the national 
divinity of the Peloponnesians. In the same man¬ 
ner as in this instance the god assumed the cha¬ 
racter of a god of herds and flocks, his character 
was changed and modified in other parts of Greece 
also: with the Hyperboreans ho was the god of 
prophecy, and with the Cretans the god with bow 
and darts. In Egypt ho was made to form a part 
of their astronomical system, which was afterwards 
introduced into Greece, where it became the pre¬ 
valent opinion of the learned. 

But whatever wc may think of this and other 
modes of explaining the origin and nature of Apollo, 
one point is certain and attested by thousands of 
facts, that Apollo and his worship, his festivals 
and oracles, had more influence upon the Greeks 
than any othor god. It may safely be asserted, 
that the Greeks would never have become what 
they were, without the worship of Apollo : in him 
the brightest side of the Grecian mind is reflected. 
Respecting his festivals, see Did. of Ant. s. v. 
’AiroAAdvia, Tfuirgclia, and others. 

In the religion of the early Romans there is no 
trace of the worship of Apollo. The Romans be¬ 
came acquainted with this divinity through the 
Greeks, and adopted all their notions and ideas 
about him from the latter people. There is no 
doubt that the Romans knew of his worship among 
the Greeks at a very early time, and tradition says 
that they consulted his oracle at Delphi even be¬ 
fore the expulsion of the kings. But the first time 
that we hear of the worship of Apollo at Rome is 
in the year b. c. 430, when, for the purpose of 
averting a plague, a temple was raised to him, and 
soon after dedicated by the consul, C. Julius. (Liv. 
iv. 2,5, 29.) A second temple was built to him in 
the year b. c. 350. One of these two (it is not 
certain which) stood outside the porta Capcna. 
During the second Punic war, in b. c. 212, the 
ludi Apollinares weae instituted in honour of Apollo. 
(Liv. xxv. 12; Macrob. Sat. i. 17; Diet of Ant. 
s. v. Ludi Apollinares; comp. Liuli Saeculares.) 
The worship of this divinity, however, did not 
form a very prominent part in the religion of the 
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Romans till the time of Augustus, who, after the 
battle of Actium, not only dedicated to him a por¬ 
tion of the spoiis, but built or embellished his tem¬ 
ple at Actium, and founded a new one at Rome 
on the Palatine, and instituted quinquennial games 
at Actium. (Suet. Aug. 31, 52; Did. of Ant. s. v. 
’A Krla; Ilartung, die Religion der Rower, ii. p. 
205.) 

Apcllo, the national divinity of the Greeks, was 
of course represented in all the ways which tlu* 
plastic arts were capable of. As the ideas of the 
god became gradually and more and more fully de¬ 
veloped, so his representations in works of art rose 
from a rude wooden image to the perfect ideal of 
youthful manliness, so that he appeared to the an¬ 
cients in the light of a twin brother of Aphrodite. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 4. § 10.) The most beautiful 
and celebrated among the extant representations of 
Apollo are the Apollo of Belvedere at Rome, which 
was discovered in 1503 at Rcttuno (Mvs. Pio-Clem. 
i. 14, 15), and the Apollino at Florence. (Hirt. 
Mythol. liilderlmch, i. p. 29, &c.) In the Apollo 
of Belvedere, the god is represented with com¬ 
manding but serene majesty ; sublime intellect and 
physical beauty are combined in it in the most 
wonderful manner. The forehead is higher than 
in other ancient figures, and on it there is a pair 
of locks, while the rest of his hair flows freely 
down on his neck. The limbs are well propor¬ 
tioned and harmonious, the muscles are not worked 
out too strongly, and at the hips the figure is ra¬ 
ther thin in proportion to the breast. (Buttmann, 
MyUiologus , i. p. 1-22; G. Hermann, LHssertatio do 
Apollme et Diana, 2 parts, Leipzig, 1836 and 1837; 
Muller, Dorians , book ii.) [L. S.j 

APOLLO'C RATES (AiroXXoKp^njs), the elder 
son of Dionysius, the Younger, was left by his 
father in command of the island and citadel of 
Syracuse, but was compelled by famine to surren¬ 
der them to Dion, about b. c. 354. He was allowed 
to sail away to join his father in Italy. (Plut. Dion, 
37, &c., 56; Strab. vi. p. 259; Nepos, Dion, 5; 
Aelian, V. II. ii. 41.) Athenaeus speaks (vi. pp. 
435, f., 436, a.) of Apollocrates ns the son of the 
elder Dionysius; but this must be a mistake, unless 
we suppose with Kuhn (ad Ad. 1. c.), that there 
were two persons of this name, one a son of the 
elder and the other of the younger Dionysius. 

APOLLODO / RUS( , A7roAXd5a>oos) 1. Of Aciiar- 
nb in Attica, son of Pasion, the celebrated banker, 
who died b. c. 370, when his son Apollodorus was 
twenty-four years of age. (Dem. pro Phornu p. 
951.) His mother, who married Phormion, a 
freedman of Pasion, after her husband’s death, 
lived ten years longer, and after her death in b. c. 
360, Phormion became the guardian of her younger 
son, Pasicles. Several years later (b. c. 350), 
Apollodorus brought an action against Phormion, 
for whom Demosthenes wrote a defence, the oration 
for Phormion, which is still extant. In this year, 
Apollodorus was archon eponymus at Athens. 
(Diod. xvi. 46.) When Apollodorus afterwards at¬ 
tacked the witnesses who had supported Phormion, 
Demosthenes wrote for Apollodorus the two orations 
still extant Kara Sr^parov. (Acschin .dc Pals. Leg. 
p. 50 ; Plut. Dcmosth. 15.) Apollodorus had many 
and very important law-suits, in most of which 
Demosthenes wrote the speeches for him (Clinton. 
Fast.IlelL ii. p. 440, &c. 3d. ed.) [Demosthenes]: 
the latest of them is that against Ncaera, in which 
Apollodorus is the pleader, and which may perhapt 
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be referred to the year b. c. 340, when Apollo¬ 
dorus was fifty-four years of age. Apollodorus 
was a very wealthy mail, and performed twice the 
liturgy of the trierarchy. (Dem. c. PolycL p. 1208, 
c. Nicostr. p. 1247.) 

2. Of A.mphipolis, one of the generals of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, was entrusted in b. a 331, 
together with Menes, with the administration of 
Babylon and of all the satrapies as far as Cilicia. 
Alexander also gave them 1000 talents to collect 
as many troops as they could. (Diod. xvii. 54 ; 
Curtins, v. 1 ; comp. Arrian, Anal), vii. 18 ; Appian, 
do Bell. Civ. ii. 152.) 

3. Of Artemita, whence he is distinguished 
from others of the name of Apollodorus by the 
ethnic adjective * Aprefxiras or 'ApregnrjvSs. (Stcph. 
Byz. s. v. *A pr-tpira.) The time in which lie lived 
is unknown. lie wrote a work on the Parthians 
which is referred to by Strabo (ii. p. 118, xi. pp. 
509, 519, xv. p. G8.>), and by Athenacus (xv. p. 
G82), who mentions the fourth book of his work. 
There are two passages in Strabo (xi. pp. 516 and 
526), in which according to the common reading 
he speaks of an Apollodorus Adramyttenus; but 
ns he is evidently speaking of the author of the 
Parthiea, the word 'A$papvm)v6s has justly been 
changed into , Apr«^niji'6s. Whether this Apollo¬ 
dorus of Artemita is the same as the one to whom 
a history of Curia is ascribed, cannot bo decided. 
Stephanas llyzantius (s. vd. ‘A pKdrrjcrus and Aayt- 
Aa) mentions the seventh and fourteenth books of 
this work. 

4. An Athenian, commanded the Persian 
luxiliarics which the Athenians had solicited from 
•.lie king of Persia against Philip of Macedonia in 
J. c. 340. Apollodorus was engaged with these 
roops in protecting the town of Perinthus while 
Philip invaded its territory. (Paus. i. 29. § 7; 
! 0 mp. Diod. xvi. 75; Arrian, A nab. ii. 14.) 

5. A Boeotian, who together with Kpacnctus 
mne as nmlxissndor from Boeotia to Mcssenia, in 
». c. 183, just at the time when the Messenians, 
errifiod by Lycortas, the general of the Achacans, 
/ere inclined to negotiate for peace. The influence 
f the Boeotian ambassadors decided the question, 
nd the Messenians concluded peace with the 
ichaeans. (Polyb. xiv. 12.) 

6. Of Carystus. The ancients distinguish be- 
ween two comic poets of the name of Apollodorus: 
1 C one is called a native of Gela in Sicily, and the 
thcr of Carystus in Euboea. Suidas speaks of an 
.thenian comic poet Apollodorus, and this circura- 
nnee has led some critics to imagine that there 
ere three comic poets of the name of Apollodorus. 
ut as the Athenian is not mentioned anywhere 
sc, and as Suidas does not notice the Carystian, 

is supposed that Suidas called the Carystian an 
thenian either by mistake, or because he had the 
thenian franchise. It should, however, he re- 
embered that the plays of the Carystian were not 
•rformed at Athens, but at Alexandria. (Athen. 
v. p. 664.) Athcnaeus calls him a contemporary 
Machon ; so that he probably lived between the 
•ars b. c. 300 and 260. Apollodorus of Carystus 
flongcd to the school of the new Attic comedy, 
id was one of the most distinguished among its 
•cts. (Athen. 1. c.) This is not only stated by 
od authorities, but may also be inferred from the 
:t, that Terence took his Hecyra and Phormio 
mi Apollodorus of Carystus. (A. Mai, Fragm. 
fauii ct Terentiy p. 38.) According to Suidas 


Apollodorus wrote At comedies, and five times 
gained the prize. We know the titles and possess 
fragments of several of his plays; but ten comedies 
arc mentioned by the ancients under the name of 
Apollodorus alone, and without any suggestion as 
to whether they belong to Apollodorus of Carys¬ 
tus or to Apollodorus of Gela. (A. Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. Comicor. Graccor. p. 462, &c.) 

7. Tyrant of Cassandreia (formerly Potidnea)in 
the peninsula of Pallene. He at first pretended to be 
a friend of the people ; but when lie had gained their 
confidence, he formed a conspiracy for the purpose 
of making himself tyrant, and bound his accom¬ 
plices by most barbarous ceremonies described in 
Diodorus, (xxii. Ric. p. 563.) When he had 
gained his object, about b. c. 279, he began his 
tyrannical reign, which in cruelty, rapaciousness, 
and debauchery, has seldom been equalled in any 
country. The ancients mention him along with 
the most detestable tyrants that ever lived. 
(Polyb. vii. 7 ; Seneca, Dc Ira , ii. 5, De Bette/. 
vii. 19.) But notwithstanding the support which 
he derived from the Gauls, who were then pene¬ 
trating southward, he was unable to maintain him¬ 
self, and was conquered and put to death by 
Antigonus Gonatas. (Polyaen. vi. 7, iv. 6, 18; 
Aelian, V. II. xiv. 41; Hist. An. v. 15 ; Plut. Dc 
Sera Num. Vind. 10, 11 ; Paus. iv. 5. § 1; llcin- 
sius, ad Oiid. cx Pont. ii. 9. 43.) 

8 . Of Cumae, a Greek grammarian, who is said 
to have been the first person that was distinguished 
by the title of grammarian and critic. (Clem. Alex. 
Sbxnn. i. p. 309.) According to Pliny (//. N. vii. 
37) his fame was so great that he was honoured by 
the Amphictyonic council of the Greeks. 

9. Of Cyrenb, a Greek grammarian, who is often 
cited by other Greek grammarians, as by the Scho¬ 
liast on Euripides (Orest. 1485), in the Etymolo- 
gicuin M. (s. v. &tcfxo\6xoi), and by Suidas (s. vv. 
atrriKpvs, QwfioXdx 05 * Ndiw, and /35c-AiWo>). 
From Athenacus (xi. p. 487) it would seem that 
he wrote a work on drinking vessels (irorrfpia), and 
if we may believe the authority of Natalis Comes 
(iii. 16—18, ix. 5), he also wrote a work on 
the gods, but this may possibly be a confusion of 
Apollodorus of Cyrene, with the celebrated gram¬ 
marian of Athens. (Iieyne, ad Apollod. pp. 
1174, &c., 1167.) 

10. Of Cyzicus, lived previous to the time of 
Plato, who in his dialogue Ion (p. 541), mentions 
him as one of the foreigners whom the Athenians 
had frequently placed at the bend of their armies. 
This statement is repented by Aelian ( V. II. xiv. 5), 
but in what campaigns Apollodorus served the 
Athenians is not known. Athcnaeus (xi. p. 506), 
in censuring Plato for his malignity, mentions 
Apollodorus, and the other foreigners enumerated in 
the passage of the Ion, as instances of persons calum¬ 
niated by the philosopher, although the passage docs 
not contain a trace of anything derogatory to them. 

11. Of Cyzicus, an unknown Greek writer, who 
is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 38), and is 
perhaps the same as the Apollodotus spoken of by 
Clemens of Alexandria. (Strom, ii. p. 417.) 

12. Sumamed Ephilj.us, a Stoic philosopher, 
who is frequently mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, 
who attributes to him two works, one called (pvtTixri, 
and the other ij Ouaj. (Diog. Laert. vii. 39, 41, 54, 
64, 84, 102, 121, 125, 129, 135, 140.) Theon of 
Alexandria wrote a commentary on the Qvitikt) 
(Suid. s. v. 0e«p), and Stobaeus ( Eclog .. Phys. i. 
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p. 257, cd. Hceren) has preserved two fragments 
of it. This Stoic must be distinguished from the 
Academic philosopher Apollodonis who is spoken 
of by Cicero (De Nat. Dear. i. 34), but he is per¬ 
haps the same as the one who is mentioned by 
Tertullian ( DeAnima, 15) along with Chrysippus. 

13. An Epicurean, was according to Diogenes 
Laertius (x. 13) surnamed Kriirorvpavyos, from his 
exercising a kind of tyranny or supremacy in the 
garden or school of Epicurus. He was the teacher 
of Zeno of Sidon, who became his successor as the 
head of the school of Epicurus, about n. c. 84. He 
is said to have written upwards of 400 books 
(Pi€\ia, Diog. Laert. x. 25), but only one of them 
is mentioned by its title, viz. a Life of Epicurus. 
(Diog. Laert. x. 2.) This as well as his other 
works have completely perished. 

14. An epigrammatic poet, who lived in the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius, and is commonly 
believed to have been a native of Smyrna. The 
Greek Anthology contains upwards of thirty epi¬ 
grams which bear his name, and which are distin¬ 
guished for their beautiful simplicity of style as 
well as of sentiment. Reiske was inclined to con¬ 
sider this poet as the same man as Apollonides of 
Nicaca, and moreover to suppose that the poems in 

tlio Anthologia were the productions of two differ¬ 
ent persons of the name of Apollodorus, the one of 
whom lived in the reign of Augustus, and the 
other in that of Hadrian. But there is no ground 
for this hypothesis. (Jacobs, ad Anihot. Grace . xiii. 
p. 854, &c.) 

15. Of Erythrak, a Greek writer, who spoke 
of the Erythraean Sibyl as his fellow-citizen. 
(Varro, Fragm. p. 216, cd Bip.; Schol. ad Plat, 
P/iaedr. p. 343 ; Lnctant. De Pats. Relig. i. 6.) 

16. Of Gel a in Sicily, was, according to Suidas 
and Eudocia (p. 61), a contemporary of Menander, 
and accordingly lived between the years r. c. 340 
and 280. Suidas and Eudocia attribute to him 
seven comedies, of which they give the titles. But 
while Suidas (s. v. * Air oAAJSwpor) ascribes them to 
Apollodorus of Gela, ho assigns one of these same 
comedies in another passage (s. v. <nrou$dJa>) to the 
Carystian. Other writers too frequently confound 
the two comic poets. (Meineke. Hist. Crit. Comic. 
Grace, p. 459, &c.) 

17. A Greek grammarian of Athens, was a 
son of Asclepiadcs, and a pupil of the gram¬ 
marian Aristarchus, of Panaetius, and Diogenes 
the Babylonian. He flourished about the year 
n. c. 140, a few years after the fall of Corinth. 
Further particulars are not mentioned about him. 
We know that one of his historical works (the 
Xpoviud) came down to the year b . c . 143, and 
that it was dedicated to Attalus II., surnamed 
Philadclphus, who died in ij. c. 138; but how 
long Apollodorus lived after the year b. c. 143 
is unknown. Apollodorus wrote a great num¬ 
ber of works, and on a variety of subjects, which 
were much used in antiquity, but all of them 
have perished with the exception of one, and 
even this one has not come down to us com¬ 
plete. This work bears the title Bi6\io0^ktj ; it 
consists of three books, and is by far the best 
among the extant works of the kind. It contains 
a well-arranged account of the numerous mythuses 
of the mythology and the heroic age of Greece. 
The materials are derived from the poets, especially 
the cyclic poets, the logographers, and the histo¬ 
rians. It begins with the origin of the gods, and 
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goes down to the time of Theseus, when the work 
suddenly breaks off. The part which is wanting 
at the end contained the stories of the families of 
Pclops and Atreus, and probably the whole of the 
Trojan cycle also. The first portion of the work 
(i. 1—7) contains the ancient theogonie and cos¬ 
mogonic mythuses, which are followed by the 
Hellenic mythuses, and the latter are arranged ac¬ 
cording to the different tribes of the Greek nation. 
(Phot. Cod. 186.) The ancients valued this work 
very highly, as it formed a running mythological 
commentary to the Greek poets ; to us it is of 
still greater value, as most of the works from which 
Apollodorus derived his information, as well as 
several other works which were akin to that of 
Apollodorus, are now lost. Apollodorus relates 
his mythical stories in a plain and unadorned 
style, and gives only that which he found in his 
sources, without interpolating or perverting the 
genuine forms of the legends by attempts to ex¬ 
plain their meaning. This extreme simplicity 
of the Bibliotheca, more like a mere catalogue 
of events, than a history, has led some modern 
critics to consider the work in its present form 
either as an abridgement of some greater work of 
Apollodorus, or as made up out of several of his 
works. But this opinion is a mere hypothesis 
without any evidence. The first edition of the 
Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, in which the text is in 
a very bad condition, was edited by Benedictus 
Aegius of Spolcto, at Rome, 1555, 8vo. A some¬ 
what better edition is that of Heidelberg, 1599, 
8vo. (Ap. Commelin.) After the editions ol 
Tan. Faber (Salmur. 1661, Bvo.), and Th. Gale in 
his Script. Hist. pod. (Paris, 1675, 0vo.), then 
followed the critical edition of Ch. G. Hcync. 
Gottingen, 1782 and 83, 4 vols. 12mo., of whicl 
a second and improved edition appeared in 1803 
2 vols. 8vo. Tho best among the 6ubsequen 
editions is that of Clavier, Paris, 1805, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with a commentary and a French translation 
The Bibliotheca is also printed in C. and Th 
Muller, Fragment. Hist. Grace., Paris, 1841, am 
in A. Wcsterraann's Mytkograplii, sivc Scnptore 
Pocticac Hist or. Gracci , 1843, 8vo. 

Among the other works ascribed to Apollodoru 
which nre lost, but of which a considerable numbe 
of fragments are still extant, which arc containo 
in Heyne's edition of tho Bibliotheca and in C 
and Th. Muller's Fragm. Hist. Grace., the follow 
ing must be noticed here: 1. Ilepl twv 'AOrjvrjai 

traipidicy, i. e. on the Athenian Courtezan 
(Athen. xiii. pp. 567, 583, xiv. pp. 58G, 591 
Heyne, vol. iii. p. 1163, &c.; Muller, p. 467, &c 
2. *A vnypatp-q irpds rijy ’ Api<rroK\iovs kmoroKri 
(Athen. xiv. p. 636; Heyne, p. 1172, &c.) : 

irsplotios, kujmkc* fUrpa, that is, a Univcrs 
Geography in iambic verses, such as was afterwan 
written by Scymnus of Chios and by Dionysiu 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 656; Stepli. Byz .passim; Heyn 
p. 1126, &c.; Muller, p. 449, &c.) 4. il< 

‘Eiri xappov, either a commentary or a dissertati* 
on the plays of the comic poet Epicharmus, whi< 
consisted of ten books. (Pophyr. Vit. Plotin. • 
Heyne, p. 1142, &c.; Midler, p. 462.) 
'ErvpoAoylai, or Etymologies, a work which 
frequently referred to, though not always und 
this title, but sometimes apparently under that 
the head of a particular article. (Heyne, p. 114 
&c.; Muller, p. 462, &c.) 6. Tlepl &€u>v, 

twenty-four books. This work contained t 
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mythology of the Greeks, as far as the gods them¬ 
selves were concerned; the Bibliotheca, giving an 
account of the heroic ages, formed a kind of conti¬ 
nuation to it. (Heyne, p. 1039, &c.; Muller, p. 
4*28, &c.) 7. TJepl vt&v Kara\6yov or ircpt veuv, 
was an historical and geographical explanation of 
the catalogue in the second book of the Iliad. It 
consisted of twelve books, and is frequently cited 
by Strabo and other ancient writers. (Heyne, p. 
1099, &c.; Muller, p. 453, &c.) 8. IIcpl ZdQpovos, 
that is, a commentary on the Mimes of Sophron, of 
which the third book is quoted by Athenaeus (vii. 
p. 281), and the fourth by the Schol. on Aristoph. 
(Vesp. 483; Heyne, p. 1138; Miiller, p. 461, 
&c.) 9. XpovincL or xP 0Vllc h (tvvtoZis, was a 

chronicle in iambic verses, comprising the history 
of 1040 years, from the destruction of Troy (1184) 

down to Iris own time, b . c . 143. This work, 
which was again a sort of continuation of the 
Bibliotheca, thus completed the history from the 
origin of the gods and the world down to his own 
time. Of how many books it consisted is not 
quite certain. In Stephanus of Byzantium the 
fourth book is mentioned, but if Syncellus ( Chronoyr. 
p. 349, cd. Dindorf.) refers to this work, it must 
have consisted of at least eight books. Tho loss of 
this work is one of the severest that we have to 
lament in the historical literature of antiquity. 
(Heyne, p. 1072, Sec. ; Muller, p. 435, &c.) For 
further information respecting Apollodorus and his 
writings, see Fabricius, Bill. Gr. iv. pp. 287— 
299 ; C. and Th. Miiller, pp. xxxviii.—xlv. 

18. Of Lemnos, a writer on agriculture, who 
lived previous to the time of Aristotle (Polit i. 4, 
|). 21, cd. Gottling.) lie is mentioned by Varro 
(Re Re Rust. i. 1), and by Pliny. (Elcnch. ad 
'M. viii. x. xiv. xv. xvii. and xviii.) 

1 9. Surnamcd Logisticus, appears to have been 
i mathematician, if ns is usually supposed, ho is 
die Bnmo as the one who is called dpiO^rjriKSs. 
'Diog. Laert. i. 25, viii. 12; Athen. x. p. 418.) 
Whether he is tho same ns the Apollodotus of 
.vhom Plutarch (Mm posse vivi secund. Epic. p. 
1094) quotes two lines, is not quite certain. 

20. A Macedonian, and secretary to king 
Philip V. lie and another scribe of the name of 
Demosthenes accompanied the king to the colloquy 
it Nicaea, on the Maliac gul£ with T. Quinctius 
Planiininus, in b. c. 198. (Polyb. xvii. 1, 8.) 

21. Of Nicaea. Nothing is known about him 
ixcept that Stephanus Byzantius ( s. v. Nbcaia) mcn- 
ions him among the distinguished persons of that 
own. 

22. Of Pergamus, a Greek rhetorician, was the 
uthor of a school of rhetoric allied after him ’AiroA- 
.oScvpeios afpcirif, which was subsequently opposed 
•y the school established by Theodoras of Gadara. 
Qc-oftclpeios atpeais.) In his advanced age Apollo- 
.orus taught rhetoric at Apollonia, and here young 
)ctavianus (Augustus) was one of his pupils and 
ecame his friend. (Strab. xiii. p. G*25; Sueton. 
Vup. 89.) Strabo ascribes to him scientific works 
rex^as) on rhetoric, but Quintilian (iii. 1. § 18, 
omp. § 1) on the authority of Apollodorus himself 
eclarcs only one of the works ascribed to him as 
enuine, and this he calls Ars (rex^v) ediia ad 
ilatium, in which the author treated on oratory 
nly in so far as speaking in the courts of justice 
/as concerned. Apollodorus himself wrote little, 
nd his whole theory could be gathered only from 
he works of his disciples, C. Valgius and Atticus. 
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(Comp. QuintiL ii. 11. § 2, 15. § 12, iv. 1. § 50; 

Tacit. Re clar. Oral. 19 ; Seneca, Controv. i. 2, ii. 
9; Scxt. Empir. Adv. Math. ii. 79.) Lucian 
(Macrob. 23) states, that Apollodorus died at tho 
age of eighty-two. (C. W. Pidcrit, de A poll odoro 
Pergameno et Tlieodoro Gadarcnsi , RhetoribjiSy 
Marburg, 4 to.) 

23. Of Phaleron in Attica, a very ardent and 
zealous friend and follower of Socrates (Xen. Apol. 
Socr. § 28, Mem. iii. 11. § 17), but unable with all 
his attachment to understand the real worth of his 
master. He was naturally inclined to dwell upon the 
dark side of things, .and thus became discontented 
and morose, though he had not the courage to strug¬ 
gle manfully for what was good. This brought upon 
him the nickname of pavutds, or the eccentric man. 
(Plat. St/mpos. p. 173 d.) When Socrates was 
going to die, Apollodorus lost all controul over 
himself, and gave himself up to tears and loud 
lamentations. (Plat. Pliacd. p. 117, d.) Aelian 
( V. H. i. 16) relates a droll anecdote, jiccording to 
which Apollodorus offered to Socrates before his 
death a suit of fine clothes, that he might die re¬ 
spectably. Apollodorus occurs in several of Plato's 
dialogues, but the passage which gives the most 
lively picture of the man is in tho St/mpcsiuin y p. 
173, &c. Compare T. A. Wolf, Pracfat . ad Sgtn- 
pos. p. 41. 

24. Sumamed Pyragrus, one of tho most influ¬ 
ential citizens of the town of Agyrium in Sicily, 
who gave his evidence against the praetor Verrcs. 
(Cic. in Verr. iii. 31, iv. 23.) 

25. Governor of Susiana, was appointed to this 
office by Antiochus III. after the rebellion of Molo 
and his brother Alexander had been put down, in 
b. c. 220. (Polvb. v. 54; comp. Alexander, 
brother of Molo.) 

26. Of Tarsus, a tragic poet, of whom Suida9 
and Eudocia (p. 61) mention six tragedies; but 
nothing further is known about him. There is an¬ 
other Apollodorus of Tarsus, who was probably a 
grammarian, and wrote commentaries on the early 
dramatic writers of Greece. (Schol. ad Eurip. Med. 
148, 169; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 323, Pint. 535.) 

27. Of Tblmessus, is called by Artcmidorus 
(Oncirocr. i. 82) an dvfjp i\\6yipos, and seems to 
have written a work on dreams. 

There are a few more persons of the name of 
Apollodorus, who arc mentioned in ancient writers, 
but nothing is known about them beyond their 
name. A list of nearly all of them is given by 

Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. iv. p. 299, &c.) [L. S.J 

APOLLODO'RUS, artists. 1. A painter, a na¬ 
tive of Athens, flourished about 408, u. c. With him 
commences a new period in the history of the art. 
He gave a dramatic effect to the essential forms of 
Polygnotus, without actually departing from them as 
models, by adding to them a representation of per¬ 
sons and objects as they really exist, not, however, 
individually, but in classes: u primus sjyccics ex- 
primere instituit.” (Plin. xxxv. 36. § 1.) This 
feature in the works of Apollodorus is thus ex¬ 
plained by Fuseli (Led. i.):—“ The acuteness of 
his taste led him to discover that, as all men were 
connected by one general form, so they were sepa¬ 
rated, each by some predominant power, which 
fixed character and bound them to a class : that in 
proportion as this specific power partook of indivi¬ 
dual peculiarities, the farther it was removed from 
a share in that harmonious system which constitutes 
nature and consists in a due balance of all its parts. 
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Thendfe lie drew his lino of imitation, aucl personi¬ 
fied the central form of the class to which his 
object belonged, and to which the rest of its quali¬ 
ties administered, without being absorbed : agility 
was not suffered to destroy firmness, solidity, or 
weight; nor strength and weight agility; elegance 
did not degenerate to effcminancy, or grandeur 
swell to hugeness.” Fuseli justly adds that these 
principles of style seem to have been exemplified 
in bis two works of which Pliny has given us the 
titles, a worshipping priest, and Ajax struck by 
lightning, the former being the image of piety, the 
latter of impiety and blasphemy. A third picture 
by Apollodorus is mentioned by the Scholiast on 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, (v. 385 ) 

Apollodorus made a great advance in colouring, 
lie invented chiaroscuro ( <pOopdu nal dnoxpvw 
tricicis, Plat, de Gloria Athen. 2). Earlier painters, 
Dionysius for example (Plut. Ttmol. 36), had 
attained to the quality which the Greeks called 
rdt'oy, that is, a proper gradation of light and 
shade, but Apollodorus was the first who height¬ 
ened this effect by the gradation of tints, and thus 
obtained what modem painters call tone. Hence 
he was called (TKiayparpos. (Hesychius, s. v.) 
Pliny says that his pictures were the first that 
rivetted the eves, and that he was the first who 
conferred duo honour upon the pencil, plainly be¬ 
cause the ecstrum was an inadequate instrument 
for the production of those effects of light and 
shade which Apollodorus produced by the use of 
the pencil. In this state ho delivered the art to 
Zeuxis [Zeuxis], upon whom ho is said to have 
written verses, complaining that he had robbed 
him of his art. Plutarch ( 1. c.) says, that Apollo- 
dorus inscribed upon his works the verse which 
Pliny attributes to Zeuxis, 

MwjU7j(T€raf ns paWou rj ptpfacrat. 

2. A sculptor, who made statues in bronze, 
lie was so fastidious that ho often broke his works 
in pieces after they were finished, and hence lie 
obtained the surname of u the madman,” in which 
character he was represented by the sculptor 
Silanion. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 21.) Assuming 
from this that the two artists were contemporary, 
Apollodorus flourished about 324 u. c. 

A little further on (§ 26) Pliny names an Apol¬ 
lodorus among the artists who had made bronze 
statues of philosophers. 

On the base of the “ Venus di Medici,” Apol¬ 
lodorus is mentioned as the father of Cleoroenes. 
Thiersch ( Epochcn , p. 292) suggests, that he 
may have been the same person as the subject of 
this article, for that the statue of the latter by 
Silanion may have been made from tradition at 
any time after his death. But Apollodorus is so 
common a Greek name that no such conclusion can 
be drawn from the mere mention of it. 

3. Of Damascus, lived under Trajan and Ha¬ 

drian. The former emperor employed him to build 
his Forum, Odeum, and Gymnasium, at Rome ; 
the latter, on account of some indiscreet words 
uttered by the architect, first banished him and 
afterwards put him to death. (Dion Cass. lxix. 
4; Spartian. Hadrian. 19.) [P. S.] 

APOLLODORUS, a Graeco-Roman jurist, and 
one of the commission appointed by Theodosius 
the Younger to compile the Theodosian Code. In 
a. d. 429 he appears as comes and m agister memo¬ 
riae (Cod. Th. 1. tit 1. s. 5), and he appears as 
comes sacri consistorii in the years 435 and 438. 
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(Cod. Th. 1. tit 1. s. 6; Nov. 1. Thcod. IT., 
printed in the Bonn Corpus Juris A ntejust. as a 
second preface to the Tleod. Cod.) There seems 
to be no reason, beyond sameness of name and 
nearness of date, to identify him with the Apollo- 
dorus who was comes rei priwlue under Arcadius 
and Honorius, a. d. 396, and was proconsul of 
Africa in the years 399 and 400. (Cod. Th. 11. 
tit 36. s. 32; *16. tit. 11. s. 1.) To Apollodorus, 
proconsul of Africa, are addressed some of the 
letters of Symmachus, who was connected with 
him by affinity, (viii. 4, ix. 14,48.) [J.-T. G.] 

APOLLODOTIUS ( , Ano\\6dtt>pos) f the name 
of two physicians mentioned by Pliny (If. N. xx. 
13), one of whom was a native of Citium, in 
Cyprus, the other of Tarentum. Perhaps it was 
one of these who wrote to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
giving him directions as to what wines he should 
drink (ibul. xiv. 9), though to which king of this 
name his precepts were addressed is not mentioned. 
A person of the same name wrote a work, riepl 
M vpu>v xal Srapdrccv, On Ointments and Chaplets , 
quoted by Atlienacus (xv. p. 675), and another, 
quoted by the same author, ricpl Gijplwv, On 
Venomous Animals (Hid. xv. p. 681), which is 
possibly the work that is several times referred to 
by Pliny. (//. A r . xxii. 15, 29, &c.) [W. A. G.] 

APOLLO'NIDES or A POLLO' NID AS(’ArroA- 
Ac oyiSijs). 1. Governor of Argos, who was raised to 
this office by Cnssnndcr. In the year b. c *. 315, he 
invaded Arcadia, and got possession of the town of 
Stymphalus. The majority of the Argives were 
hostile towards Cassandcr, and while Apollonides 
was engaged in Arcadia, they invited Alexander, 
the son of Polyspcrchon, and promised to surrender 
their town to him. But Alexander was not quick 
enough in his movements, and Apollonides, who 
seems to have been informed of the plan, suddenly 
returned to Argos. About 500 senators were m 
the time assembled in the prytaneuni: Apollonidc* 
had all the doors of the house well guarded, that 
none of them might escape, and then set fire to it. 
so that all perished in the flames. The othoi 
Argives who had taken part in the conspiracy 
were partly exiled aud partly' put to death. (Died 
xix. 63.) 

2. A Boeotian, an officer in the Greek army 
which supported the claims of Cyrus the Youngor 
He was a man of no courage, and the difficulties 
which the Greeks had to encounter led him to op 
pose Xenophon, and to urge the necessity of enter 
ing into friendly relations with king Artaxerxcs 
He was rebuked by Xenophon, and deprived o 
his office for having said things unworthy of « 
Greek. (Xenoph. Anab. iii. 1. § 26, &c.) 

3. Of Cardia, to whom Philip of Macedoni: 
assigned for his private use the whole territory o 
the Chcrsonesus. (Demosth. de Huloncs. p. 86. 
Apollonides was afterwards sent by Charidenuis a 
ambassador to Philip. (Demosth. c. A ristocr. p. 681. 

4. Of Chios, was during the eastern expeditioj 
of Alexander the Great one of the leaders of th 
Persian party in his native island; but whil 
Alexander was in Egypt, Apollonides was con 
quered by the king's admirals, Hegelochus am 
Amphotcrus. He and several of his partisan 
were taken prisoners and sent to Elephantine h 
Egypt, where they were kept in close imprison 
ment. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 2; Curtius, iv. 5.) 

5. Of Nicara, lived in the time of the empero 
Tiberius, to whom he dedicated a commentary oj 
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the Silli of Timon. (Diog. Laert. ix. 109.) He 
wrote several works, all of which are lost— 

1. A commentary on Demosthenes’ oration Tcp\ 
TrapaTrpe/rSflas. (Ammon, s. v. ScpAciv.) 2. On fic¬ 
titious stories (nepl KaTei^uo^ieVow), of which the 
third and eighth books are mentioned. (Ammon, 
s. v. Karo'iKTjffis ; Anonym, in Vita Arali.) 3. A 
work on proverbs. (Steph. Byz. $. v. T tpiva.) 
4. A work on Ion, the tragic poet. (Harpocrat 
s. v . ‘'Iwv.) An Apollonides, without any state¬ 
ment as to what was his native country, is men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (vii. p. 309, xi. pp. 523, 528), 
Pliny (//. N. vii. 2), and by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 983, 1174; comp. ii. 964), 
as the author of a work called irtp’nr\o$ rijs Evpumjs. 
Stobaeus (Florileg. lx vii. 3, 6) quotes some senarii 
from one Apollonides. 

6. An Oi.ynthian general who used his in¬ 
fluence at Olynthus against Philip of Macedonia. 
The king, with the assistance of his intriguing 
agents in that town, contrived to induce the people 
to send Apollonides into exile. (Demosth. Philip. 
iii. pp. 125, 128.) Apollonides went to Athens, 
where he was honoured with the civic franchise; 
but being found unworthy, he was afterwards de¬ 
prived of it. (Demosth. c. Neaer. p. 1376.) 

7. Sumamed Ora Pius or Hompius, wrote a 
work on Egypt, entitled Scmenuthi (2*n*vou0t) % 
and seems also to have composed other works on 
the history and religion of the Egyptians. (Theo- 
phil. Alex. ii. 6; comp. Yosifius, He Hint. Grace. 
p. 396, ed. Westermann.) 

8. Of Sicyon. When in b.c. 186 the great 

congress was held at Megalopolis, and king Eumcncs 
wished to form an alliance with the Achaeans, and 
jflered them a large sum of money as a present 
with a view of securing their favour, Apollonides 
>f Sicyon strongly opposed the Achaeans’ accepting 
he money, ns something unworthy of them, and 
which would expose them to the influence of the 
ring. He was supported by some other distin¬ 
guished Achaeans, and they magnnnimouslj' re¬ 
used accepting the money. (Polyb. xxiii. 8.) At 
his congress Roman ambassadors also had been 
•resent, and after their return, Spartan and Achaean 
mbnssadors went to Rome, b. c. 185. Among the 
itter was Apollonides, who endeavoured to ex- 
lain to the Roman senate the real state of affairs 
t Sparta, against the Spartan ambassadors, and to 
indicate the conduct of Philopoemen and the 
ichaeans against the charges of the Spartans. 
Polyb. xxiii. 11, 12.) At the outbreak of the 
r ar between the Romans and Perseus of Macc- 
onia, Apollonides advised his countrymen not to 
ppose the Romans openly, but at the same time 
e censured severely those who were for throwing 
icmselves into their hands altogether. (Polyb. 
xviii. 6.) 

9. A Spartan who was appointed in b.c. 101 
ic of the treasurers to check the system of squan- 
iring the public money which had been carried 
i for some time by Chaeron, a low demagogue, 
.s Apollonides was the person whom Chaeron 
id most to fear, lie had him assassinated by his 
oissaries. (Polyb. xxv. 8 ; Chaeron.) 

10. A Stoic philosopher, with whom Cato the 
ounger conversed on the subject of suicide shortly 
fore he committed this act at Utica. (Plui. Cat. 
'in. 65, 66, 69.) 

11. A Syracusan’, who, during the dissensions 
long his fellow-citizens, in the time of the second 
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Punic war, as to whether they were to join the 
Carthaginians or the Romans, insisted upon the 
necessity of acting with decision either the one or 
the other way, as division on this point would lead 
to inevitable ruin. At the same time, he suggested 
that it would be advantageous to remain faithful 
to the Romans. (Liv. xxiv. 28.) 

12. A tragic poet, concerning whom nothing 
is known. Two verses of one of his dramas are 
preserved in Clemens of Alexandria (PaedwjOi). 
iii. 12) and Stoliacus. (Sermon. 76.) [L. S.] 

APOLLO'NIDESOAttoAAw^s). 1. A Greek 
physician and snrgeon, was born at Cos, and, like 
many other of his countrymen, went to the court 
of Persia, under Artaxcrxes Longimanus, b. c. 465 
—425. Here he cured Megabyzus, the king's 
brother-in-law, of a dangerous wound, but was 
afterwards engaged in a sinful and scandalous 
amour with his wife, Anivtis, who was herself a 
most profligate woman. For this offence Apollo¬ 
nides was given up by Artaxerxes into the hands 
of his mother, Ainestris, who tortured him for 
about two months, and at last, upon the death of 
her daughter, ordered him to he buried alive. 
(Ctesias, Dc Itch. Pen. §§ 30, 42, pp. 40, 50, cd. 
Lion.) 

2. Another Greek physician, who must have 
lived in the first or second century after Christ, ns 
he is said by Galen (dc Cans. Pul*, iii. 9, vol. ix. 
pp. 138, 139) to have differed from Archigcncs 
respecting the state of the pulse during sleep. No 
other particulars arc known of his history ; hut ho 
is sometimes confounded with Apollonius of Cy¬ 
prus, a mistake which has arisen from reading 
^ttoWuuISov instead of 'AiroMwiou in the pas¬ 
sage of Galen where the latter physician is men¬ 
tioned. [Apollonius Cyprius.] lie may perhaps 
be the same person who is mentioned by Artemi- 
dorus ( Oncirocr. iv. 2), and Aetius (tetrab. ii. 
serm. iv. c. 48. p. 403), in which last passage tho 
name is silled Ajx>Uomatlcs. (Fabricius, Jiihl. 6V. 
vol. xiii. p. 74, cd. vet) [W.A.G.] 

APOLLO'NIUS (’AiroAAwi'ioy), historical. 1. 

’ Tho son of Charinus, appointed by Alexander tho 
! Great, before leaving Egypt, as governor of tho 
j part of Libya on the confines of Egypt, b. c. 331. 
j (Arrian, Anal. iii. 5; Curtius, iv. 8.) 

2. A friend of Demetrius, the son of Scleucus, 
who accompanied Demetrius when he went to 
Rome as a hostage, b. c. 175, and supported him 
with his advice. Apollonius had been educated 
together with Demetrius, and their two families 
had been long connected by friendship. The fa¬ 
ther of Apollonius, who bore the same name, had 
possessed great influence with Scleucus. (Polyb. 

xxxi. 19, 21.) 

3. The spokesman of an embassy sent by Aii- 
tiochus IV. to Rome, in b.c. 173. lie brought 
from his master tribute and rich presents, and re¬ 
quested that the senate would renew with Antio- 
chus the alliance which had existed between his 
father and the Romans. (Liv. Iii. 6.) 

4. Of Clazomenac, was sent, together with 
Apollonides, in b. c. 170, as ambassador to king 
Antiochus after he had made himself master of 
Egypt. (Polyb. xxviii. 16.) 

5. One of the principal leaders during the revolt 
of the slaves in Sicily, which had been brought 
about by one Titus Minucius, in b. c. 103. Tho 
senate sent L. Lucullus with an army against him, 
and by bribes and the promise of impunity lie in- 
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duccd Apollonius to betray the other leaders of j 
the insurrection, and to aid the Romans in sup¬ 
pressing it. (Diod. xxxvi. Edog. 1. p.529, &c.) 

6 . Of Drcpanum, a son of Nicon, was a profli¬ 
gate but wealthy person, who had accumulated 
groat treasures by robbing orphans of their pro¬ 
perty, and was spoiled in his turn by Verres. He 
obtained the Roman franchise, and then received 
the Roman name of A. Clodius. (Cic. in. Verr. iv. 
17 ; Quintil. ix. 2. § 52.) 

7. A tyrant of a town in Mesopotamia called 
Zenodotia, which was destroyed by M. Crassus 
in b. c. 54, because 100 Roman soldiers had 
been put to death there. (Plut Crass. 17; Pseudo- 
Appian, Parth. p. 27, cd. Schweigh.) [L. S.j 

APOLLONIUS ( 'AiroAAdvios ), literary. 1. 
Of Acharnae, a Greek writer, the author of a 
work on the festivals. (Ilcpl eopruu ; Harpocrat. 
s. w. TreKavoSy Tlvav6\pta, XaAKua ; Phot. s. v. 
i)5 pocpopla.) 

2. Of Alabanda, snmamed 6 MaAaxcJy, was 
6 omo years older than Apollonius Molon, with 
whom ho has sometimes been confounded. He 
was a rhetorician, and went from Alabanda to 
Rhodes, where he taught rhetoric. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 655.) Scacvola in his practorship saw him and 
spoko with him in Rhodes. He was a very dis¬ 
tinguished teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule 
and despise philosophy. (Cic. de Oral. i. 17.) 
Whenever he found that a pupil had no talent for 
oratory, ho dismissed him, and advised him to ap¬ 
ply to what he thought him fit for, although by 
retaining him lie might have derived pecuniary 
advantages. (Cic. de Oral. i. 28; comp. Spalding, 
ad QuintiL i. p. 430, ii. p. 453, iv. p. 562; Clinton, 
F. If. vol. ii. p. 147, &c.) 

3. Of Alabanda, surnamed Molon, likewise a 
rhetorician, who left his country and went to 
Rhodes (Strabo, xiv. p. 655) ; but he appears to 
have also taught rhetoric at Rome for some time, as 
Cicero, who calls him a great pleader in the courts 
of justice and a great teacher, states that, in b. c. 
88 , he received instructions from him at Rome. 
(Cic. Brut. 89.) In b. c. 81, when Sulla was dic¬ 
tator, Apollonius came to Rome ns ambassador of 
the Rhodians, on which occasion Cicero again be¬ 
nefited by his instructions. (Brut. 90.) Four 
years later, when Cicero returned from Asia, he 
staid for some time in Rhodes, and had an oppor¬ 
tunity of admiring the practical eloquence of Apol¬ 
lonius in the courts as well as his skill in teaching. 
(Brut. 91.) Apollonius is also called a distin¬ 
guished writer, but none of his works has coine 
down to us. They appear however to have treated 
on rhetorical subjects, and on the Homeric poems. 
(Phocbam. i. p. 98; Porphyr. Quacst. Ifomcric. p. 
10.) Josephus (c. Apion. ii. 36) mentions some 
work of his in which he spoke against the Jews. 
Julius Caesar was also one of his disciples. (Plut. 
Cacs. 3; Suet. Cacs. 4 ; comp. Cic. ad Alt. ii. 1, 
Brut. 70, de Invent, i. 56 ; Plut. Cic. 4 ; Quintil. 
iii. 1. § 16, xii. 6. § 7.) 

4. Of Apiirodisias in Cilicia, is called by Sui- 
das a high priest and an historian. He is said to 
have written a work on the town of Tralles, a se¬ 
cond on Orpheus and his mysteries, and a third on 
the history of Caria ( Kapiud ), of which the eigh¬ 
teenth book is mentioned, and which is often re¬ 
ferred to by Stephanus of Byzantium. (.«. w. Bdp- 
ya:a, Xcvaaopts, 'Ay Kupa, XwAov t e?xos ; Etyra. 
M. s. v. "ApnaeoSy &c.) 


5. The son of Archf.bulus, Archcbius, or An- 

chibius, was like his father an eminent grammarian 
of Alexandria. He lived about the time of Au¬ 
gustus, and was the teacher of Apion, while he 
himself had been a pupil of the school of Didymus. 
This is the statement of Suidas, which Villoison 
has endeavoured to confirm. Other critics, as 
Ruhnken, believe that Apollonius lived after the 
time of Apion, and that our Apollonius in his Ho¬ 
meric Lexicon made use of a similar work written 
by Apion. This opinion seems indeed to be the 
more probable of the two; but, however this may 
be, the Homeric Lexicon of Apollonius to the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, which is still extant, is to us a 
valuable and instructive relic of antiquity, if we 
consider the loss of so many other works of the 
same kind. It is unfortunately, however, very 
much interpolated, and must be used with great 
caution. The first edition of it was published by 
Villoison from a MS. of St. Germain belonging to 
the tenth century. (Paris, 1773, 2 vols. fol., with 
valuable prolegomena and a Latin translation. It 
was reprinted in the same year at Leipzig, in 2 
vols. 4to.) H. Tollius afterwards published a new 
edition with some additional notes, but without Vil- 
loison's prolegomena and translation. (Lugd. Bat. 
1788, 8vo.) BckkcFs is a very useful edition, Ber¬ 
lin, 1833, 8vo. This Apollonius is probably the 
same as the one who wrote explanations of expres¬ 
sions peculiar to Herodotus. (Etymol. M. s. w 
Kuxpds and aotpiarfo.) 

6. Of Ascalon, an historian. (Steph. Byz. s. v 

'A(TKa\dv.) 

7. Of Athens, a sophist and rhetorician, livet 
in the time of the emperor Severus, and wju* i 
pupil of Adrianus. He distinguished himself b; 
his forensic eloquence, and taught rhetoric a 
Athens at the same time with Ilcrncleides. II 
was appointed by the emperor to the chair of poli 
tical eloquence, with a salary of one talent. H 
held several high offices in his native place, an 
distinguished himself no less as a statesman an 
diplomatist than as a rhetorician. IJi9 declaim 
tions are said to have excelled those of many < 
his predecessors in dignity, beauty, and propriety 
but he was often vehement and rythmical. (Ph 
lostr. Vit. &>ph. ii. 20; Eudoc. p. 57, &c.) 

8. Of Athens, a son of Sotades, wrote a woi 
on the obscene poetry of his father. (Athen, xi 

p. 620; Sotadks.) 

9. Surnamed 'ArraAfdsy the author of a woi 
on dreams. (Artemid. Oncir. i. 34, iii. 28.) 

10. The son of Chaeris, a Greek writer, wl 
is referred to by the Scholiast on Aristophan 
( Vcsp. 1231), and the Venetian Scholiast on II 
mer. (II. iii. 448; comp. Fabric. Bill. Grace, i 
p. 275.) 

11. Of Cii alcedon or Chalcis, or, according 
Dion Cassius (lxxi. 35) of Nicomcdia, was invit 
by the emperor Antoninus Pius to come to Ron 
for the purpose of instructing his son Marcus 
philosophy. (Capitolin. Antonin. Pius, 10; M. A 
tonin. dc Rebus suis. i. 8; Lucian, Demon. 3 
comp. Fabric. Bibl. Grace, iii. p. 539.) 

12. A freednian of Crassus, to whom he u 
much attached. He afterwards became a use 
friend of Cicero’s, and served in the army of J. C 
sar in the Alexandrine war, and also followed h 
into Spain. lie was a man of great diligence a 
learning, and anxious to write a history of the « 
ploits of Caesar. For this reason Cicero gave 1: 
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a very flattering letter of recommendation to Cae- 
boi*. (Cic. ad Famil. xiii. 6.) 

13. A Christian writer, whose parents and 
country are unknown, hut who is believed to have 
been bishop of Ephesus, and to have lived about 
the year a. d. 192. He wrote a work exposing 
the errors and the conduct of the Christian sect 
called Cataphryges, some fragments of which are 
preserved in Eusebius. (HisL Eccles. v. 18, *21.) 
Tertullian defended the sect of the Montan is ts 
against this Apollonius, and the seventh book of 
his work wepl €K(Trdircus was especially directed 
against Apollonius. (Auctor Praedestinati, cc. 26, 
27,68; Cave, Hist. Lit . i. p. 53; Fabric. ZM/. 
Grace, vii.p. 164.) 

14. A Christian, who suffered martyrdom at 
Rome in the reign of Commodus. He is said to 
have been a Roman senator. At his trial he made 
a beautiful defence of Christianity in the Roman 
senate, which was afterwards translated into Greek 
and inserted by Eusebius in his history of the 
Martyrs, but is now lost (Hieronym. Epist. 84, 
Catalog. 42, 53 ; Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 21.) Ni- 
cephorus (iv. 26) confounds the martyr Apollonius 
with Apollonius the writer against the Cataphryges. 
(Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 53; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vii. 
p. 163.) 

15. Surnwncd Cronos, a native of Iassus in 
Cnria, was a philosopher of the Megarian school, a 

upil of Eubulides, and teacher of the celebrated 
)iodorus, who received from his master the surname 
Cronos. (Strab. xiv. p. 658; Diog. Laert. ii. 111.) 

16. Surnamed Dyscolos, that is, the ill-tem¬ 
pered, was a son of Mnesithcus and Ariadne, and 
born at Alexandria, where he flourished in the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. He was 
>ne of the most renowned grammarians of his 
ante, partly on account of his numerous and ex- 
:ellent works, and partly on account of his son, 
\clius Hcrodian, who had been educated by him, 
md was as great a grammarian as himself. 
\pollonius is said to have been so poor, that he 
vas obliged to write on shells, as he had no means 
•f procuring the ordinary writing materials; and 
his poverty created that state of mind to which 
e owed the surname of Dyscolos. He lived and 
/as buried in that part of Alexandria which was 
ailed 13ruchiuin or UvpuvxGor. Rut, unless he is 
on founded with Apollonius of Chalcis, he also 
pent some time at Rome, where he attracted the 
ttention of the emperor M. Antoninus. 

Apollonius and his son are called by Priscian in 
3Veral passages the greatest of all grammarians, and 
e declares, that it was only owing to the assistance 
'hich he derived from their works that he was 
mblcd to undertake his task. (Priscian, Pruef. 
I libb. i. and vi. viii. p. 833, ix. init. and p. 941.) 
o was the first who reduced grammar to anything 
ke a system, and is therefore called by Priscian 
gramnmticorum princeps.” A list of his works, 
ost of which are lost, is given by Suidas, and a 
ore complete one in Fabricius. (Bibl. Grace, vi. 
272, &c.) We confine ourselves here to those 
hich are still extant. 1. Uep\ avin&teu)s vov 
tyov pepwu, “de Constructione Orationis,” or 
dc Ordinatione sive Constructione Dictionum,” 
. four books. The first edition of this work is the 
Idine. (Venice, 1495, fol.) A much better one, 
ith a Latin translation and notes, was published 
Fr. Sylburg, Frankf. 1590, 4to. The last edi- 
»n, which was greatly corrected by the assistance 
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of four new MSS.’, is I. Bckker’s, Berlin, 1817,8vo. 
2. Tlcpi amwvvfuas, “ de Pronomine liber,” was 
first edited by I. Bekker in the Museum. Antiq. Stud. 

i. 2, Berlin, 1811, 8 vo., and afterwards separately, 
Berlin, 1814, 8 vo. 3. Ilcpl awtilafi cop, “de Con- 
junctionibus,” and 4. Ilepi liufyripaTtov, “ de 
Adverbiis,” are both printed in Bekker’s Anccdot. 

ii. p. 477, &c. 

Among the works ascribed to Apollonius by 
Suidas there is one vepl KaTci^cucrpeVrjs to-ropias, 
on fictitious or forged histories. It is generally 
believed that the work of one Apollonius, which 
was published together with Antoninus Liberalis 
by Xylander, under the title “Historiac Commen- 
titiae,” (Basel, 1568, 8vo.,) is the same as the 
work ascribed by Suidas to Apollonius Dyscolos ; 
and Meursius and subsequently L. H. Teucher 
published the work with the name of Apollonius 
Dyscolos. This work thus edited three times is a 
collection of wonderful phenomena of nature, ga¬ 
thered from the works of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and others. Now this is something very different 
from what the title of the work mentioned by 
Suidas would lead us to expect; that title can mean 
nothing else than, that Apollonius Dyscolos wrote 
a work which was an exposition of certain errors 
or forgeries which had crept into history. Phlegon, 
moreover, quotes from the work of Apollonius 
Dyscolos passages which are not to be found in 
the one which Meursius and others ascribe to him. 

(Phlegon, cc. 11, 13, 17.) The conclusion there¬ 
fore must be, that the work of Apollonius Dyscolos 
irepl Karf^cvapcvTjs laroptas is lost, and that the 
one which has been mistaken for it belongs to an 
Apollonius who is otherwise unknown. (Westcr- 
mann, Scrijttores llcrutn mirabU. p. 20, &c., where 
the work of the unknown Apollonius is also incor¬ 
porated, pp. 103—116.) 

17- A native of Egypt, a writer who is refer¬ 
red to by Thcophilus Antiochcnus {ad Autolyc. iii. 
pp. 127, 136, 139) as an authority respecting va¬ 
rious opinions upon the age of the world. Whether 
he is the same as the Apollonius from whom Athc- 
naeus (v. p. 191) quotes a passage concerning the 
symposia of the ancient Egyptians, is uncertain. 
The number of persons of the name of Apollonius, 
who were natives of Egypt, is so great, that unless 
some other distinguishing epithet is added, it is 
impossible to say who they were. An Apollonius, 
an Egyptian, is mentioned ns a soothsayer, who 
prophesied the death of Caligula. (Dion Cass, 
lix. 29.) 

18. Surnamed Eidographus (elSoypdtpos), a 
writer referred to by the Scholiast on Pindar 
(Pyth. ii. 1) respecting a contest in which Iliero 
won the prize. Some writers have thought he was 
a poet, but from the Etymol. M. (s. v. eidoSea) it 
is probable that he was some learned grammarian. 

19. Of Laodicea, is said to have written fivo 
books on astrology ( aslrologia apolelcsmalica) in 
which he accused the Egyptians of various astro¬ 
nomical errors. (Paulus Alex. Praef. ad Jsagog.) 
In the royal library of Paris there exists a MS. 
containing “ Apotelesmata” of one Apollonius, 
which Fabricius believes to be the work of Apollo¬ 
nius of Laodicea. 

20. Of Myndus, lived at the time of Alexander 
the Great, and was particularly skilled in explain¬ 
ing nativities. He professed to have learned 
his art from the Chaldeans. (Sencc. Quaes*. N(U. 
vii. 3 and 17.) His statements respecting the 
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comets, which Seneca has preserved, are sufficient 
to shew that his works were of great importance for 
astronomy. Whether he is the same as Apollo¬ 
nius, a grammarian of Myndua, who is mentioned 
by Stephanus By zan tills (s. v. Muifios), is un¬ 
certain. 

21. Of Naucratis, a pupil of Adrianus and 
Chrestus, taught rhetoric at Athens. He was an 
opponent of lleracleidcs, and with the assistance 
of his associates he succeeded in expelling him 
from his chair. He cultivated chietly political 
oratory, and used to spend a great deal of time 
upon preparing his speeches in retirement. His 
moral conduct is censured, as he had a son Rufi¬ 
nas by a concubine. He died at Athens in the 
seventieth year of his age. (Philostr. Vit. SapL 
ii. 19, ‘26. § 2 ; Eudoc. p. 66.) 

22. Pkrgaeus. See below. 

23. Rhodjus, was, according to Suidas and his 
Greek anonymous biographers, the son of Silleus 
or I Ileus and Rhode, and bom at Alexandria 
(comp. Strab. xiv. p. 655) in the phyle Ptolcmais, 
whereas Athenaeus (vii. p. 283) and Aclian 
(Hist. An. xv. 23) describe him as a native or, at 
least, ns a citizen of Nancratis. He appears to 
have been bom in the first half of the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, that is, about B. c. 235, and 
his most active period falls in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopntor (b. c. 221—204) and of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. (n. c. 204—181.) In his vonth he was 
instructed by Callimachus, but afterwards we find 
a bitter enmity existing between them. The 
cause of this hatred has been explained by various 
suppositions; the most probable of which seems to 
be, that Apollonius, in his love of the simplicity of 
the ancient poets of Greece and in his endeavour 
to imitate them, offended Callimachus, or perhaps 
even expressed contempt for his poetry. The love 
of Apollonius for the ancient epic poetry was in¬ 
deed so great, and had such fascinations for him, 
that even when a youth (ftftySos) he began himself 
an epic poem on the expedition of the Argonauts. 
When at last the work was completed, he read it 
in public at Alexandria, but it did not meet with 
the approbation of the audience. The cause of 
this may in part have been the imperfect character 
of the poem itself, which was only a youthful at¬ 
tempt ; but it was more especially owing to the in¬ 
trigues of the other Alexandrine poets, and above 
all of Callimachus, for Apollonius was in some de¬ 
gree opposed to the taste which then prevailed at 
Alexandria in regard to poetry. Apollonius was 
deeply hurt at this failure, and it is not impro¬ 
bable that the bitter epigram on Callimachus which 
is still extant (Anthol. Grace, xi. 275) was written 
at that time. Callimachus in return wrote an in¬ 
vective-poem called “ Ibis,” against Apollonius, of 
the nature of which we may form some idea from 
Ovid's imitation of it in a poem of the same name. 
Callimachus, moreover, expressed his enmity in 
other poems also, and in his hymn to Apollo there 
occur several hostile allusions to Apollonius, espe¬ 
cially in v. 105. Disheartened by these circum¬ 
stances Apollonius left Alexandria and went to 
Rhodes, which was then one of the great scats of 
Greek literature and learning. Here he revised 
his poem, and read it to the Rhodians, who re¬ 
ceived it with great approbation. At the same 
time he delivered lectures on rhetoric, and his re- i 
putation soon rose to such a height, that the Rho¬ 
dians honoured him with their franchise and other ; 
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distinctions. Apollonius now regarded himself as 
a Rhodian, .and the surname Rhodius has at all 
times been the name by which he has been dis¬ 
tinguished from other persons of the same name. 
Notwithstanding these distinctions, however, lie 
afterwards returned to Alexandria, but it is un¬ 
known whether he did so of his own accord, or in 
consequence of an invitation. He is said to have 
now read his revised poem to the Alexandrines, 
who were so delighted with it, that he at once rose 
to the highest degree of fame and popularity. Ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, Apollonius succeeded Eratos¬ 
thenes as chief librarian of the museum at Alexan¬ 
dria, m the reign of Ptolemy Epiphancs, about 
1 *. c. 194. Further particulars about his life aro 
not mentioned, but it is probable that he held his 
office in the museum until his death, and one of 
his biographers states, that he was buried in the 
same tomb with Callimachus. 

As regards the poem on the expedition of the 
Argonauts (Argonautica), which consists of four 
books and is still extant, Apollonius collected his 
materials from the rich libraries of Alexandria, ami 
his scholiasts are always anxious to point out the 
sources from which ho derived this or that account. 
The poem gives a straightforward and simple de¬ 
scription of the adventure, and in a tone which is 
equal throughout. The episodes, which arc not 
numerous and contain particular mythuscs or de¬ 
scriptions of countries, arc sometimes very beautiful, 
and give life and colour to the whole poem. The 
character of Jason, although he is the hero of the 
poem, is not sufficiently developed to win the in¬ 
terest of the reader. The character of Mcdcin, on tho 
other hand, is beautifully drawn, and the gradual 
growth of her love is described with a truly artistic 
moderation. The language is an imitation of that 
of Homer, but it is more brief and concise, and has 
all the symptoms of something which is studied 
and not natural to the poet. The Argnnautiea, in 
short, is a work of art and labour, and thus forms, 
notwithstanding its many resemblances, a contrast 
with the natural and easy flow of tho Homeric 
poems. On its appearance the work seems to have 
made a great sensation, for even contemporaries, 
such as Charon, wrote commentaries upon it. Out 
present Scholia arc abridgements of the commen¬ 
taries of Lucillus of Tarrha, Sophocles, and Thcon 
all of whom seem to have lived before tho Christioi 
era. One Eirenacus is also mentioned as having 
written a critical and cxcgctical commentary oi 
the Argonautica. (Schol. ad AjwUon. Rhod. i 
1299, ii. 127, 1015.) The common Scholia oi 
Apollonius are called the Florentine Scholia, be 
cause they were first published at Florence, and t 
distinguish them from the Paris Scholia, whicl 
were first published in Schaefer's edition of til 
Argonautica, mid consist chiefly of verbal explain' 
tions and criticisms. Among the Romans tli 
Argonautica was much read, and P. Terentiu 
Varro Atacinus acquired great reputation by h 
translation of it. (Quintil. x. 1. § 87.) The A 
gonautica of Valerius Flaccus is a free imitatio 
of the poem of Apollonius. In the reign of Ana 
tasius I. one Mari an us made a Greek paraplirat 
of Apollonius’ poem in 5608 iambics. The fir 
edition of the Argonautica is that of Florenc 
1496, 4to., by J. Lascaris, which contains tl 
Scholia. The next is the Aldinc (Venice, 158 
8 vo.), which is little more than a reprint of ti 
Florentine edition. The first really critical editi* 
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is that of Brunck. (Argentorat 1780, in 4to. and 
8ro.) The edition of Beck (Leipzig, 1797, 8vo.) 
is incomplete, and the only volume which appeared 
of it contains the text, with a Latin translation 
anil a few critical notes. G. Schaefer published 
an edition (Leipz. 1810—13, 2 vols. 8vo.), which 
is an improvement upon that of Brunck, and is the 
first in which the Paris Scholia are printed. The 
best edition is that of Wellauer, Leipzig, 1828, 
2 vols. 8vo., which contains the various readings of 
13 MSS., the Scholia, and short notes. 

Besides the Argonautica and epigrams (Antonin. 
Lib. 23), of which we possess only the one on 
Callimachus, Apollonius wrote several other works 
which are now lost. Two of them, Ilfpl ’Apx<A<J- 
X ov (Athen. x. p. 451) and irpds Zt)v6Zmov (SchoL 
Venet ad Horn. II. xiii. 657), were probably gram¬ 
matical works, and the latter may have had 
reference to the recension of the Homeric poems 
by Zenodotus, for the Scholia on llomcr occasion¬ 
ally refer to Apollonius. A third class of Apol¬ 
lonius’ writings were his KriottSy that is, poems on 
the origin or foundation of several towns. These 
poems were of an historico-epical character, and 
nost of them seem to have been written in hcxa- 
ncter verse. The following are known: 1. 'PdSou 
crfim, of which one line and a half arc preserved 
n Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. AcJtioj'), and to 
vhich wo have perhaps to refer the statements 
:ontained in the Scholiast on Pindar. (OL viu 86; 
Pyth. iv. 57.) 2. NauKpareus of which 

ix lines are preserved in Athenaeus. (viL p. 283, 
«cc.; comp. Aclian, Hist. An. xv. 23.) 3. ’AAc{«i'- 
pelas ktI<tis. fSchol. ad Nioand. Thcr. 11.) 4. 

la&vou Krltrts. (Pnrthen. Erot. 1 and 11.) 5. Ki/<- 
Krltm. (Stcph. Byz.s. v. VuKTtfpios.) Whether 
he last three were like the first two in verse or 
rose is uncertain, as no fragments are extant. 
. Kaviond s, which may likewise have been an 
:count of the foundation of Canopus. It was 
ritten in verse, and consisted of at least two 
ooks. Two choliambic lines of it are extant 
?teph. Byz. s. vv. Xdpa, Kdpivdos.) (Compare 
. Gerhard, Lectiones ApoUonianae , Leipzig, 1816, 
VO.; Weichert, UeUr das Lebcn und Gedicht dcs 
pollonius von WkhIus , Meissen, 1821, 8vo.) 

24. A Syrian, a platonic philosopher, who lived 
•out the time of Hadrian, and who had inserted 

his works an oracle which promised to Hadrian 
e government of the P.oman world. (Spartian. 
adr. 2.) 

25. Tyaneus. Sec below. 

26. Of Tyre, a stoic philosopher, who lived in 
e reign of Ptolemy Auletes, is mentioned by 
ogcncs Laertius (vii. 1, 2, 24, and 28) as the 
tlior of a work on Zeno. Strabo (xvi. p. 757) 
mtions a work of his which he calls irxVa| rcSv 
d Zijuwvos <pi\o<ro<pwv Kal twv (3iG\twu, and 
lich appears to have been a short survey of the 
ilosophers and their writings from the time of 
no. Whether this Apollonius is the same as 
i one who wrote a work on female philosophers 
hot. Cod, 161), or as the author of the chronolo- 
al work ( xponni x) of which Stephanus Byzan- 
s ( s . v. Xa\K7jT6pioi') quotes the fourth book, 
mot be decided. 

17. King of Tyre, is the hero of a Greek ro- 
nce, the author of which is unknown. Barth 
Jvcrsar. lviii. 1) thought that the author was a 
ristian of the name of Symposius. About the 
r a. d. 1500, the romance was put into so- 
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called political verse by Constantinus or Gabriel 
Contianus, and was printed at Venice, 1603, 4to. 
A Latin translation had been published before that 
time by M. Velserus, under the title, 44 Narratio 
eorum quae acciderunt Apollonio Tyrio,” Aug. 
VindeL 1595, 4to. During the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries this romance was very popular, 
and was translated into most of the European lan¬ 
guages. [L. S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS, surnaraed PERGAEUS,from 
Perga in Pamphylia, his native city, a mathemati¬ 
cian educated at Alexandria under the successors 
of Euclid. He was born in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes (Eutoc. Comm, in Ap. Con. lib. i.), and 
died under Philopator, who reigned b. c. 222—• 
205. (Hephaest. ap. Phot. cod. cxc.) He was, 
therefore, probably about 40 years younger than 
Archimedes, llis geometrical works were held in 
such esteem, that they procured for him the ap¬ 
pellation of the Great Geometer. (Eutoc. 1. c.) 
He is also mentioned by Ptolemy as an astronomer, 
and is said to have been called by the sobriquet of 
€, from his fondness for observing the moon, the 
shape of which was supposed to resemble that 
letter. His most important work, the only con¬ 
siderable one which has come down to our time, 
was a treatise on Conic Sections in eight books. 
Of these the first four, with the commentary of 
Entocius, are extant in Greek ; and all but the 
eighth in Arabic. The eighth book seems to have 
been lost before the date of the Arabic versions. 
We have also introductory lemmata to all the 
eight, by Pappus. The first four books probably 
contain little more than the substance of what 
former geometers had done ; they treat of the de¬ 
finitions and elementary properties of tho conic 
sections, of their diameters, tangents, asymptotes, 
mutual intersections, &c. But Apollonius seems 
to lay claim to originality in most of what follows. 
(See the introductory epistle to the first book.) 
The fifth treats of the longest and shortest right 
lines (in other words tho 7iormals) which can bo 
drawn from a given point to the curve. The sixth 
of the equality and similarity of conic sections; 
and the seventh relates chiefly to their diameters, 
and rectilinear figures described upon them. 

We learn from Eutocius (Comm, in lib. i.), that 
Hcraclius in his life of Archimedes accused Apol¬ 
lonius of having appropriated to himself in this 
work the unpublished discoveries of that great 
mathematician; however this may have been, 
there is truth in the reply quoted by the sarao 
author from Gerainus: that neither Archimedes 
nor Apollonius pretended to have invented this 
branch of Geometry, but that Apollonius had in¬ 
troduced a real improvement into it. For whereas 
Archimedes, according to the ancient method, con¬ 
sidered only the section of a right cone by a plane 
perpendicular to its side, so that the species of tho 
curve depended upon the angle of the cone ; Apol¬ 
lonius took a more general view, conceiving the 
curve to be produced by the intersection of any 
plane with a cone generated by a right line passing 
always through the circumference of a fixed circle 
and any fixed point. The principal edition of the 
Conics is that of Halley, 44 Apoll. Peig. Conic, lib. 
viii., &c.,” Oxon. 1710, fol. The eighth book is a 
conjectural restoration founded on tho introductory 
lemmata of Pappus. The first four books were 
translated into Latin, and published by J. Bapt. 
Memus (Venice, 1537), and by Commandiue 

u 
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(Bologna, 1566). The 5th, 6th, and 7th were 
translated from an Arabic manuscript in the 
Medicean library by Abraham Echellensis and 
Borclli, and edited in Latin (Florence, 1661); and 
by Ravius (Kilonii, 1669). 

Apollonius was the author of several other 
works. The following are described by Pappus in 
the 7th book of his Mathematical Collections:— 

Ufpi Aoyov ’AirorojU^y and IIcpl Xoplou *Airo- 
ro/xrjs, in which it was shewn how to draw a line 
through a given point so as to cut segments from 
two given lines, 1st. in a given ratio, 2nd. contain¬ 
ing a given rectangle. 

Of the first of these an Arabic version is still 
extant, of which a translation was edited by Hal¬ 
ley, with a conjectural restoration of the second. 
(Oxon. 1706.) 

riepl Awpiapiv-qs Topijs. To find a point in a 
given straight line such, that the rectangle of its 
distances from two given points in the same should 
fulfil certain conditions. (See Pappus, /. c .) A 
solution of this problem was published by Robt. 
Simson. ricpl T6nuv 'Eiwrtdvy, “ A Treatise 
in two books on Plane Loci Restored by Itobt 
Simson,'* Glasg. 1749. 

I If pi 'ETraQwv, in which it was proposed to draw 
n circle fulfilling any three of the conditions of 
passing through one or more of three given 
points, and touching one or more of three given 
circles and three given straight lines. Or, which 
is the some thing, to draw a circle touching three 
given circles whose radii may have any magnitude, 
including zero and infinity. (Ap. de Tactionibus 
quae supers., cd. J. O. Camercr." Goth, et Amst. 
1795, 8vo.) 

n«pl Nctf<rc<i>!'. To draw through a given point 
a right line so that a given portion of it should bo 
intercepted between two given right lines. (Re¬ 
stored by S. Horsley, Oxon. 1770.) 

Proclus, in his commentary on Euclid, mentions 
two treatises, I)e Cochlea and Dc Perturbatis 
Ratio nil ms. 

Ptolemy ( Magn . Const, lib. xii. init.) refers to 
Apollonius for the demonstration of certain pro¬ 
positions relative to the stations and retrogradations 
of the planets. 

Eutocius, in his commentary on the Dimcnsio 
Circuli of Archimedes, mentions an arithmetical 
work called 'CLkvt6§oo^ (see Wallis, Op. voL iii. 
p. 559,) which is supposed to be referred to in a 
fragment of the 2nd book of Pappus, edited by 
Wallis. (Op. vol. iii. p. 597.) (Montucla, Hist, 
tics Muthbm. vol. i.; Halley, Praef. ad Ap. Conic.; 
Wen rich, de auct. Grace, vers io n ib m et comment. 
Spriacis , Arab. Armen. Pcrsicisque , Lips. 1842; 
Pope Blount, Censur. Celeb. Auth.) [W. F. I).] 

APOLLONIUS TYANAEUS ('AnoMMos 
TvavaTos), a Pythagorean philosopher, born at 
Tyana in Cappadocia about four years before the 
Christian era. Much of his reputation is to be 
attributed to the belief in his magical or super¬ 
natural powers, and the parallel which modern and 
ancient writers have attempted to draw between 
his character and supposed miracles, .and those of 
the Author of our religion. His life by Philostratus 
is a mass of incongruities and fables : whether it 
have any groundwork of historical truth, and whe¬ 
ther it were written wholly or partly with a con¬ 
troversial aim, are questions we shall be better 
prepared to discuss after giving an account of the 
contents of the work itsclL 
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Apollonius, according to the narrative of his 
biographer, was of noble ancestry, and claimed 
kindred with the founders of the city of Tyana. 
We need not stop to dispute the other story of the 
incarnation of the god Proteus, or refer it, with 
Tillemont, to demoniacal agency. At the age of 
fourteen he was placed under the care of Euthyde- 
mus, a rhetorician of Tarsus; but, being disgusted 
at the luxury of the inhabitants, he obtained leave 
of his father and instructor to retire to the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Aegae. Here he is said to have 
studied the whole circle of the Platonic, Sceptic, 
Epicurean, and Peripatetic philosophy, and ended 
by giving his preference to the Pythagorean, in 
which he had been trained by Euxcnus of Ilcra- 
clea. (Phil. i. 7.) Immediately, as if the idea of 
treading in the footsteps of Pythagoras had seized 
him in his earliest youth, he began to exercise 
himself in the severe asceticism of the sect; ab¬ 
stained from animal food and woollen clothing, 
foreswore wine and the company of women, suf¬ 
fered his hair to grow, and betook himself to the 
temple of Aesculapius at Aegae, who was supposed 
to regard him with peculiar favour. He was re¬ 
called to Tyana, in the twentieth year of his age, 
by his father's death : after dividing his inherit¬ 
ance with a brother whom he is said to hnve re¬ 
claimed from dissolute living, and giving the greater 
part of what remained to his poorer relatives (Phil. 
L 13), he returned to the discipline of Pythagoras, 
and for five years preserved the mystic silence, 
during which alone the secret truths of philosophy 
were disclosed. At the end of the five years, he 
travelled in Asia Minor, going from city to city 
and everywhere disputing, like Pythagoras, upoi 
divine rites. There is a blank in his biography 
at this period of his life, of about twenty years 
during which we must suppose the same employ 
meat to have continued, unless indeed we hav< 
reason to suspect that the received date of his birtl 
has been anticipated twenty years. lie was be 
tween forty and fifty years old when he set out o 
his travels to the east; and here Philostratu 
sends forth his hero on a voyage of discovery, i 
which we must be content rapidly to follow bin 
From Aegae he went to Nineveh, where lie me 
Damis, the future chronicler of his actions, am 
proceeding on his route to India, he discoursed i 
Babylon with Bardancs, the Parthian king, an 
consulted the magi and Brahmins, who were suj 
posed to have imparted to him some theurgic s< 
crets. He next visited Taxila, the capital • 
Phraortes, an Indian prince, where he met I arch a 
the chief of the Brahmins, and disputed with I) 
dian Gymnosophists already versed in Alexandra 
philosophy. (Phil. iii. 51.) This eastern journi 
Listed five years : at its conclusion, he returned 
the Ionian cities, where we first hear of his pi 
tensions to miraculous power, founded, as it won 
seem, on the possession of some divine knowled 
derived from the east. If it be true that t 
honours of a god were decreed to him at tl 
period of his life, we are of course led to suspi 
some collusion with the priests (iv. 1), who i 
said to have referred the sick to him for reli 
From Ionia he crossed over into Greece (iv. I 
visited the temples and oracles which lay in ! 
way, everywhere disputing about religion, a 
assuming the authority of a divine legislator, 
the Eleusiuian mysteries he was rejected as a r 
gician, and did not obtain admission to them ui 
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a later period of his life: the same cause excluded 
him at the cave of Trophonius (from whence he 
pretended to have obtained the sacred books of 
Pythagoras), and which he entered by force, (viii. 
19.) After visiting Lacedaemon, Corinth, and the 
other towns of Greece, he bent his course towards 
Rome, and arrived there just after an edict against 
magicians had been issued by Nero. He was im¬ 
mediately brought before Telcsinus the consul, and 
Tigellinus, the favourite of the emperor, the first of 
whom dismissed him, we arc told, from the love of 
philosophy, and the latter from the fear of a magic 
power, which could make the letters vanish from 
the indictment. On his acquittal, he went to 
Spain, Africa, and Athens, where, on a second ap¬ 
plication, he was admitted to the mysteries; and 
from Athens proceeded to Alexandria, where Ves¬ 
pasian, who was maturing his revolt, soon saw the 
use which might bo made of such an ally. The 
story of their meeting may be genuine, and is cer¬ 
tainly curious as exhibiting Apollonius in the third 
of the threefold characters assumed by Pythagoras 
—philosopher, mystic, and politician. Vespasian 
was met at the entrance of the city by a body of 
magistrates, pracfects and philosophers, and hastily 
asked whether the Tyanean was among the num¬ 
ber. Being told that ho wna philosophizing in tho 
Scmpcum, ho proceeded thither, and begged Apol¬ 
lonius to make him emperor: the philosopher re¬ 
plied that “he had already done so, in praying the 
gods for a just and venerable sovereign ; M upon 
which Vespasian declared that he resigned himself 
entirely into his hands. A council of philosophers 
was forthwith held, including Dio and Euphrates, 
Stoics in the emperor’s train, in which the ques¬ 
tion was formally debated, Euphrates protesting 
against the ambition of Vespasian and the base 
subserviency of Apollonius, and advocating the 
restoration of a republic, (v. 31.) This dispute 
laid tho foundation of a lasting quarrel between 
tho two philosophers, to which Philostratus often 
alludes. The last journey of Apollonius was to 
Ethiopia, whence he returned to settle in the Ionian 
cities. Tho same friendship which his father had 
shewn was continued towards him by the emperor 
Titus, who is said to have invited him to Argos in 
Cilicia, and to have obtained a promise that he 
would one day visit Rome. On the accession of 
Domitian, Apollonius endeavoured to excite the pro¬ 
vinces of Asia Minor against the tyrant An order 
was sent to bring him to Rome, which he thought 

K to anticipate by voluntarily surrendering 
, to avoid bringing suspicion on his compa¬ 
nions. On being conducted into the emperor's 
presence, his prudence deserted him : he launched 
forth into the praise of Nerva, and was hurried to 
prison, loaded with chains. The charges against 
lim resolved themselves into three heads—the 
angularity of his dress and appearance, his being 
vorshipped as a god, and his sacrificing a child 
vith Nerva for an augur}'. As destruction seemed 
mpending, it was a time to display his miraculous 
jowers: lie vanished from his persecutors; and 
vfter appearing to Darius at Puteoli at the same 
lour he disappeared from Rome, he passed over 
nto Greece, where he remained two years, having 
liven out that the emperor had publicly acquitted 
iim. Tho last years of his life were probably 
pent at Ephesus, where he is said to have pro- 
laimed the death of the tyrant Domitian at the 
ustant it took place. Three places—Ephesus, 
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Rhodes, and Crete, laid claim to the honour of 
being his last dwelling-place. Tyana, where a 
temple was dedicated to him, became henceforth 
one of the sacred cities, and possessed the privilege 
of electing its own magistrates. 

We now proceed to discuss very briefly three 
questions. I. The historical groundwork on which 
the narrative of Philostratus was founded. II. How 
far, if at all, it was designed as a rival to the Gos¬ 
pel history. III. The real character of Apollonius 
himself. 

I. However impossible it may be to separate 
truth from falsehood in the narrative of Pliiloa- 
tratus, we cannot conceive that a professed history, 
appealed to as such by contemporary authors, and 
written about a hundred years after the death of 
Apollonius himself, should be simply the invention 
of a writer of romance. It must be allowed, that 
all the absurd fables of Ctesiiis, the confused false¬ 
hoods of all mythologies (which become more and 
more absurd as they arc farther distant), eastern 
fairy bales, and perhaps a parody of some of the 
Christian miracles, are all pressed into tho service 
by Philostratus to adorn the life of Ilia hero: it 
will be allowed further, that the history itself, 
stripped of the miracles, is probably ns false as tho 
miracles themselves. Still wc ennnot account for 
the reception of the narrative among the ancients, 
and even among tho fathers themselves, unless 
there had been some independent tradition of tho 
character of Apollonius on winch it rested. Euse¬ 
bius of Caesarea, who answered tho A 6yos </>iAa- 
A? foys ‘rrpos XpuTTidvovs of Hierocles (in which a 
comparison was attempted between our Lord and 
Apollonius), seems (c. v.) to allow the truth 
of Philostratus’s narrative in the main, with tho 
exception of what is miraculous. And the parody, 
if it may be so termed, of the life of Pythagoras, 
may be rather traceable to the impostor himself 
than to the ingenuity of his biographer. Statues 
and temples still existed in his honour; his letters 
and supposed writings were extant; the manu¬ 
script of his life by Damis the Assyrian was tho 
original work which was dressed out by the rheto¬ 
ric of Philostratus ; and many notices of his visits 
and acts might be found in the public records of 
Asiatic cities, which would have at once disproved 
the history, if inconsistent with it. Add to this, 
that another life of Apollonius of Tyana, by Moc- 
ragenes, is mentioned, which was professedly dis¬ 
regarded by Philostratus, because, he says, it 
omitted many important particulars, and which 
Origen, who had read it, records to have spoken of 
Apollonius as a magician whose imposture had de¬ 
ceived many celebrated philosophers. The conclu¬ 
sion we seem to come to on the whole is, that at a 
period when there was a general belief in magical 
powers Apollonius did attain great influence by 
pretending to them, and that the history of Philos¬ 
tratus gives a just idea of his character and repu¬ 
tation, however inconsistent in its facts and absurd 
in its marvels. 

II. We have purposely omitted the wonders 
with which Philostratus has garnished his narra¬ 
tive, of which they do not in general form an 
essential part Many of these are curiously co¬ 
incident with the Christian miracles. The pro¬ 
clamation of the birth of Apollonius to his mother 
by Proteus, and the incarnation of Proteus himself, 
the chorus of swans which sung for joy on the oc¬ 
casion, the casting out of devils, raising the dead, 
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and healing the sick, the sudden disappearances 
and reappearances of Apollonius, his adventures in 
the cave of Trophonius, and the sacred voice which 
called him at his death, to which may be added 
his claim as a teacher having authority to reform 
the world—cannot fail to suggest the parallel pas¬ 
sages in the Gospel history. We know, too, that 
Apollonius was one among many rivals set up by 
the Eclectics (as, for instance, by Hierocles of 
Nicomedia in the time of Diocletian) to our Saviour 
—an attempt, it may be worth remarking, renewed 
by the English freethinkers, Blount and Lord Her¬ 
bert. Still it must be allowed that the resem¬ 
blances are very general, that where Philostratus 
has borrowed from the Gospel narrative, it is only 
as he has borrowed from all other wonderful his¬ 
tory, and that the idea of a controversial aim is 
inconsistent with tho account which makes the life 
written by Dam is the groundwork of the more re¬ 
cent story. Moreover, Philostratus wrote at the 
command of the empress Julia Domna, and was at 
the time living in the palace of Alexander Sevenis, 
who worshipped our Lord with Orpheus and 
Apollonius among his Penates: so that it seems 
improbable he should have felt any peculiar hosti¬ 
lity to Christianity; while, on the other hand, he 
would be acquainted with the general story of onr 
Lord's life, from which ho might naturally draw 
many of his own incidents. On tho whole, then, 
wo conclude with Hitter, that tho life of Apollonius 
was not written with a controversial aim, as the 
resemblances, although real, only indicate that a 
few things were borrowed, and exhibit no trace of 
n systematic parallel. (Ritter, Gcschichte dcr Phil. 
vol. iv. p. 402.) 

III. The character of Apollonius as well ns the 
facts of his life bear a remarkable resemblance to those 
of Pythagoras, whom he professedly followed. Tra¬ 
vel, mysticism, and disputation, are the three words 
in which tho earlier half of both their lives may be 
summed up. There can be no doubt that Apollo¬ 
nius pretended to supernatural powers, and was 
variously regarded by the ancients as a magician 
and a divine being. The object of his scheme, as 
far ns it can be traced, was twofold—partly philo¬ 
sophical and partly religious. As a philosopher, 
he is to be considered as one of the middle terms 
between the Greek and Oriental systems, which 
he endeavoured to harmonize in the symbolic lore 
of Pythagoras. The Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers, and their principles of music and astro¬ 
nomy, he looked upon as quite subordinate, while 
his main efforts were directed to re-establish the 
old religion on a Pythagorean basis. His aim 
was to purify the worship of Paganism from the 
corruptions which he said the fables of the poets 
had introduced, and restore the rites of the temples 
in all their power and meaning. In his works on 
divination by the stars, and on offerings, be rejects 
sacrifices as impure in the sight of God. All ob¬ 
jects of sense, even fire, partook of a material and 
corruptible nature : prayer itself should be the un¬ 
tainted offering of the heart, and was polluted by 
passing through the lips. (Euseb. Prep. Ev. iv. 13.) 
Tli is objection to sacrifice was doubtless connected 
with the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls. In the miracles attributed to him 
we see the same trace of a Pythagorean character: 
they are chiefly prophecies, and it is not the 
power of controlling the laws of nature which 
Apollonius lays claim to, but rather a wonder- 
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working secret, which gives him a deeper insight 
into them than is possessed by ordinary men. 
Upon the whole, we may place Apollonius mid¬ 
way between the mystic philosopher and the mere 
impostor, between Pythagoras and Lucian's Alex¬ 
ander; and in this double character he was re¬ 
garded by the ancients themselves. 

The following list of Apollonius’s works has 
come down to us : 1. "T pvos cU Mvij/xoavi/ai'. 

(Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 14; Suidas, s. v. Apoll.) 
2. UvQay6pov 5o£ai, and 3. Uv6ay6pov filos, men¬ 
tioned by Suidas, and probably (see Ritter) one of 
the works which, according to Philostratus (viiL 
1.0), Apollonius brought with him from the cave of 
Trophonius. 4. Aiad-fjKij^ written in Ionic Greek. 
(Phil. i. 3; viu 39.) 5. ’A7 ro\oyla against a 

complaint of Euphrates the philosopher to Domi- 
tian. (viii. 7.) 6. Tlepl pavnlas d<Tr4pu>i'. 

7. TeAcral rj irepl ^uaicuu. (iii. 41, iv. 19; 
Euseb. Prep. Ev. iv. 13.) 8. Xpijapol, quoted by 
Suidas. 9. Na spurious work. 10. 
’Eniaro\al LXXXV. Bp. Lloyd supposes those 
which are still extant to be a spurious work. On 
the other hand, it must be allowed that the Laconic 
brevity of their style suits well with the authorita¬ 
tive character of the philosopher. They were cer¬ 
tainly not inventions of Philostratus, and are not 
wholly the same with the collection to which ho 
refers. The 'AiroKoyia which is given by Philos¬ 
tratus (viii. 7) is the only other extant writing of 
Apollonius. [B. J.j 

APOLLONIUS, artists. 1. Apollonius and 
Tauriscus of Tralles, were two brothers, and tho 
sculptors of the group which is commonly known 
as the Famesc bull, representing the punishment 
of Dircc by Zethus and Amphion. [Dircb.] It 
was taken from Rhodes to Rome by Asinius Pollio, 
and afterwards placed in the baths of Carncalln, 
where it was dug up in the sixteenth century, and 
deposited in the Farnesc palace. It is now at 
Naples. After its discovery, it was restored, in a 
manner not at all in keeping with its style, by 
Battista Bianchi of Milan. There is some reason 
to believe that additions were made to it in tho 
time of Caracalla. It was originally formed out 
of one block of marble. A full description of tho 
group is given by Winckclnmnn, who distinguishes 
the old parts from the new. 

From the style of tho ancient portions of the 
group, Winckelmann and Muller refer its execution 
to the same period to which they imagine the 
Laocoon to belong, that 19, the period after Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Both groups belong to the same 
school of art, the Rhodian, and both probably tc 
the 6aine period. If, therefore, we admit tho force 
of the arguments of I^essing and Thiersch respect¬ 
ing the date of the Laocoon [Ageladas], we maj 
infer, that the Famese bull was newly executed 
when Asinius Pollio took it to Rome, and conse¬ 
quently, that Apollonius and Tauriscus flourished 
at the beginning of the first century of the Chris 
tian acra. It is worth while to notice, that w< 
have no history of this work before its remova 
from Rhodes to Rome. 

Pliny says of Apollonius and Tauriscus, “Pa 
rentum ii ccrtamen de se fccere; Menecratcn 
videri professi, sed esse naturalcm Artemidorum,' 
which is understood to mean, that they placed ai 
inscription on their work, expressing a doubt whe 
ther their father Artemidorus, or their teacher 
Menecrates, ought to be considered their tme pa 
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rent The Famese bull bears no such inscription, 
but there are the marks of an effaced inscription 
on a trunk of a tree which forms a support for the 
figure of Zethus. (Plin. xxxvi. 4. § 10 ; Winckel- 
mann, Werke, vi. p.52, vii. p. 205; Muller, ArchaoL 
der Kunst. § 157.) 

*2. An Athenian sculptor, the son of Nestor, 
was the maker of the celebrated torso of Hercules 
in the Belvedere, which is engraved in the Mus. 
Pio-Clement. iii. pi. 10, and on which is inscribed 
AI10AAftNI02 NE2T0P02 A0HNAIO2 EnOIEL 
From the formation of the letters of the inscription, 
the age of the sculptor may be fixed at about the 
birth of Christ. The work itself is one of the most 
splendid remains of Grecian art. There is at Rome 
a statue of Aesculapius by the same artist (YVinc- 
kelmann, Werkcy i. p. 226, iii. p. 39, vi. pp. 64, 94, 
101, vii. p. 215; Thiersch, Epoehen , p. 332.) 

■ 3. An Athenian sculptor, the son of Archias, 
made the bronze head of the young hero, which 
was found at Herculaneum and is engraved in the 
Mus. Ifercul. i. tab. 45. It bears the inscription, 
AI10AA0NI02 APXIOT A0HNAIO2 EnflH2E. 
It probably belongs to the period about the birth 
of Christ. (Winckehnann, Werkc, ii. p. 158, iv. p. 
284, v. p. 239, vii. p. 92.) 

• 4. A sculptor, whose name is inscribed on the 
beautiful marble statue of a young satyr, in the 
possession of the Earl of Egremont, at Pet worth, 
Sussex. [P. S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS (’AiroAAoJj/ior), physicians. 
For a list of the physicians of this name see 
Fabricius, Bib/. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 74, cd. vet.; Le 
Clerc, /fist, dc la Mid.; Haller, Biblioth. Medic. 
Pract. vol. i.; Harless, Analecta Ilistorico-CriL dc 
Archu/ene Medico et dc Apol/oniis, »Jc., Bamberg. 
1816, 4to.; Sprengcl, /list, dc la Med. 

1, 2. Apollonius Antiochknus (’A miox'vs), 
the name of two physicians, father and son, who 
were born at Antioch, and belonged to the sect of 
tiic Empirici. They lived after Sempion of Alex¬ 
andria and before Menodotus [Skrapion; Mkno- 
dotus], and therefore probably in the first or 
second century b. c. (Gal. Introd. c. 4. vol. xiv. 
p. 683.) One of them is very likely the person 
sometimes called “Apollonius Empiricus;” the 
other may perhaps be Apollonius Senior. 

3. Apollonius Archistrator ('Apx^rfxirwp) 

is the author of a medical prescription quoted by 
Androinachus (ap. Gal. De Compos. Afedicam. sec. 
Gen. v. 12, vol. xiii. p. 835), and must therefore 
have lived in or before the first century after 
Christ. Nothing is known of the events of his life. 

4. Apollonius Biulas (B^Aas), lived proba¬ 
bly in the second century b. c., and wrote, after 
Zeno's death, a book in answer to a work which 
lie had composed on the meaning of certain marks 
IxapaKriipcs) that are found at the end of some 
diapters in the third book of the Epidemics of 
Hippocrates. (Gal. Comm. II. in Hippocr. “ Epid. 
TIIP § 5, vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 618.) It seems most 
ikely that he is not the same person as Apollonius 

, Empiricus. His name is supposed to be connected 
vith the word f}i6Aiau6s , and seems to have been 
;iven him for being (as we say) a book-worm. 

5. Apollonius Citiensis (Kmetfs), the oldest 
ommentator on Hippocrates whose works are still 
xtant. He was a native of Citium, in Cyprus 
Strabo, xiy. 6, p. 243, ed. Tauchn.), and studied 
nedicine at Alexandria under Zopyrus (Apollon. 
'At. p. 2, ed. Dietz); he is supposed to have lived 
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in the first century b. a The only work of hia 
that remains is a short Commentary on Hippo¬ 
crates, II*pl ’'A pOpwv, De Articulis, in three books. 
It is dedicated to a king of the name of Ptolemy, 
who is conjectured to have been a younger brother 
of Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, who was 
made king of Cyprus, and who is mentioned 
several times by Cicero. ( Pro Dom. c. 8, 20, 
Pro Place, c. 13, Pro Sext. c. 26.) Some por¬ 
tions of this work were published by Cocchi 
in his Discorso dell * Anatomioy Firenze, 1745, 
4to., p. 8, and also in his Graecorum Chiruryici 
Libriy Florent. 1754, fol. The whole work, how¬ 
ever, appeared for the first time in the first 
volume of Dietz’s Scholia in Ilippocratcm ct Ga- 
lenumy Regim. Pruss. 1834, 8vo.; and an improved 
edition with a Latin translation was published by 
Kiihn, Lips. 1837, 4to., which, however, was not 
quite finished at the time of his death. (See 
Kiihn, Additam. ad Elenchum Mcdicorum Vetcrum 
a Jo. A. PabnciOy 8[c. cxhibiiuniy Lips. 1826, 4to., 
fascic. iii. p. 5 ; Dietz, Schol. in Hipp . et Gal. vol. 
i. praef. p. v.; Littre, Oeuvres d' Hippocr. vol. i. 
Introd. p. 92; Choulant, Handbuch der Buchcr- 
kunde fur die Acltcrc Mcdicin.) 

6. Apollonius, Claudius, must have lived in 
or before the second century after Christ, ns one of 
his antidotes is quoted by Galen. ( De Antid. ii. 
11, vol. xiv. p. 171.) Nothing is known of his 
life. 

7. Apollonius Cyprius (Kun-pioy) was the 
pupil of Olympicus and the tutor to Julianus. 
He was a native of Cyprus, belonged to the sect 
of the Methodici, and lived probably in the first 
century after Christ. Nothing more is known of 
his history. (Gal. Dc Meth. Med. i. 7, vol. x. 
pp. 53, 54.) 

8. Apollonius Empiricus ('Epnapiud^y is 
supposed to be one of the persons called “Apol¬ 
lonius Antiochenus.” Ho lived, according to 
Celsus (De Med. i. praef. p. 5), after Serapion 
of Alexandria, and before Hcracleidcs of Taren- 
tum, and therefore probably in the second cen¬ 
tury b. c. He belonged to the sect of the Empirici, 
and wrote a book in answer to Zeno's work 
on the x a P aH7 ^P fS Hippocrates, mentioned 
above. This was answered by Zeno, and it was 
this second work that drew from Apollonius Biblas 
his treatise on the subject after Zeno's death. (Gal. 
Comm. II. in Hipp. “ Epid. IIIP § 5, vol. xvii. 
pt. L p. 618.) He is mentioned also by Galen, 
De Meth. Med. ii. 7, vol. x. p. 142. 

9. Apollonius Glaucus must have lived in or 
before the second century after Christ, as his work 
“On Internal Diseases” is quoted by Caelius 
Aurelianus. (De Aloi-b. Chron. iv. 8, p. 536.) 
Nothing is known of his life. 

10. Apollonius Heiiophilkius ('HporplKeios) 
is supposed to be the same person as Apollonius 
Mus. He wrote a pharmaceutical work entitled 
Ilepi Eujt oploTwVy Dc Facile Parabilibus (Gal. Dc 
Compos. Afedicam. sec. Ia>c. vi. 9, vol. xii. p. 995), 
which is very frequently quoted by Galen, and 
which is probably the work referred to by Oribasius 
(Eupor. ad Eunap. i. prooem. p. 574), and of which 
some fragments arc quoted in Cramer's A need. 
Gracca Paris, vol. i. p. 395, as still existing in MS. 
in the Royal Library at Paris. He lived before 
Andromachus, as that writer quotes him (ap. Gal. 
De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. vol. xiii. pp. 76, 
114, 137, 308, 326, .981), and also before Archi- 
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genes (Gal. ibid. vol. xii. p. 515); we may there- 17. Apollonius Pitanaeus was horn at Pita- 
fore conclude that lie lived in or before the first nae in Acolia, and must have lived in or before 
century after Christ. He was a follower of Hero- the first century after Christ, as an absurd and 
phi!us, and is said by Galen [ibid. p. 510) to have superstitious remedy is attributed to him by Pliny, 
lived for some time at Alexandria. His work, Tlcp\ (H. N. xxix. 38.) 

Mvpu>i/j On Ointments , is quoted by Athenaeus 18. Apollonius Senior (6 Tipeadisrepos) is 
(xv. p. 688), and he is also mentioned by Caelius quoted by Erotianus (Gloss. Hipp. p. 86), and must 
Auielianus. ( Do Morb. Ac. ii. 28, p. 139). therefore have lived in or before the first century 

11. Apollonius Hippocraticus ^ImroKpd- after Christ. Some persons suppose him to be one 

T€ios), is said by Galen (De Seda Opt. c. 14. of the physicians called Apollonius Antiochenus. 
vol. i. p. 144 ; Comment. I IF. in Hippocr. u Dc 19. Apollonius Stratonicus (o' arrd 2 rpd- 
Jfat. Viet, in Morb. Ac.” c. 38. vol. xv. p. 703) to twos) was probably not the son, but the pupil, of 
have been a pupil of Hippocrates IT., and must Strato of Beryta: he is very likely the same person 
therefore have lived in the fourth century b. c. as Apollonius Memphites, and may be supposed to 
He is blamed by Erasistratus (ap. Gal. 1. c.) for have lived about the third century b. c. He was a 
his excessive severity in restricting the quantity follower of Erasistratus, and wrote a work on the 
of drink allowed to his patients. Pulse, which is quoted by Galen. {De Differ. Puts. 

12. Apollonius Memphites (Me/x^iVrjy) was iv. 17, vol. viiL p. 759.) 

born at Memphis in Egypt, and was a follower of 20. Apollonius Taksensis (6 Tapactjs) was 
Erasistratus. (Gal. Introd. c. 10. volxiv. p. 700.) born at Tarsus in Cilicia, and lived perhaps in the 
He must therefore havo lived about the third ccn- first or second century after Christ. His prescrip- 
tury b. c., and is probably the same person who is tions are several times quoted by Galen. (De 
called “ Apollonius Stratonicus.” He wrote a work Compos. Mcdicam. sec. Gen. v. 13, vol. xiii. p. 843.) 
“ On the Names of the Parts of the Human Body” 21. Apollonius Ther (d Gbf p) is supposed by 
(Gal. 1. c. y and Defin'd, proocm. voL xix. p. 347), some persons to be the same as Apollonius Ophis, 
and is quoted by Erotianus ( Gloss. Ilijyj). p. 86), or Apollonius Pcrgnmcnus. As he is quoted by 
Galen (De Aidid. ii. 14, vol. xiv. p. 188), Nico- Erotianus (Gloss. IIxpp. p. 86), ho must havo 
Jaus Myrepsns (Dc Aur. cc. 11, 16. pp. 831, 832), lived in or before the first century after Christ, 
and other ancient writers. 22. Another physician of this name, who is 

13. Apollonius Mus (Mus), a follower of mentioned by Apuleius (Met. ix. init.) ns having 

IJcropliilus, of whose life no particulars arc known, been bitten by a mad dog, must (if lie ever really 
but who must have lived in the first century b. c., existed) have lived in the second century after 
as Strabo mentions him as a contemporary, (xiv. Christ; and the name occurs in several ancient 
1, p. 182, cd. Tauchn.) He was a fellow-pupil authors, belonging to one or more physicians, 
of ITeracIcides of Erythrac (ibid.), and composed without any distinguishing epithet. [W. A. G.J 
a long work on the opinions of the sect founded APOLLO'PHANES ('AiroWofpdrris). 1. Of 
by Hcrophilus. (Cael. Aurcl. De Morb. Acid. ii. Antioch, a Stoic philosopher, was a friend of 
13, p. 110; Gal. De Differ. Puls. iv. 10, vol. viii. Ariston of Chios, on whom he wrote a work called 
pp. 744, 716.) He also wrote on pharmacy (Cels. ’Apiarcov. (Athcn. vii. p. 281.) Diogenes Laertius 
Do Med. v. praef. p. 81 ; Pallad. Comm, m Ilipp. (vii. 140, comp. 92) mentions a work of his called 
“ Kpid. VI.,” ap. Dietz, Schol. in Ilipp. et Got. <pv<T‘Kj. His name also occurs in Tertullian. (Dc 
vol. ii. p. 98; Gal. De Aidid. ii. 7, 8, vol. xiv. Anim. 14.) Some writers have asserted, though 
pp. 143, 146), and is supposed to be the same without any good reason, that Apollophanes the 
person who is sometimes called “ Apollonius Hero- Stoic was the same as Apollophanes the physician 
philcius.” who lived at the court of Antiochus. A later Stoic 

14. Apollonius Ophis (b v O</uj) is said by philosopher of this name occurs in Socrates (Hist. 

Erotianus (Gloss. Ilipp. p. 8) to have made a com- Heel. vi. 19) and in Suidas. (s. v.' Clpiylv-ns ; comp, 
pilation from the Glossary of difficult Hippocratic Ruhnken,ZXsseW.dc VituctScript. Longini, sect vii.) 
words by Baccheius ; he must therefore have lived 2. Of Athens, a poet of the old Attic comedy 
about the first or second century b. c. He is sup- (Suid.), appears to have been a contemporary of 
posed by some persons to bo Apollonius Pergaiue- Strattis, and to have consequently lived about 01. 
nus, by others Apollonius Ther. 95. (Harpocrat. s. v. ddc\<pl£fti'.) Suidas ascribes 

15. Apollonius Organicus ('OpyaviKds) is to him five comedies, viz. AaAir, 'lfpiyfpw, Kpijres, 

quoted by Galen (Dc Compos. Mcdicam. see. loc. Aavdrj and avpoi. Of the former three we 
v. 15, vol. xiii. p. 856), and must therefore have still possess a few fragments, but the last two are 
lived in or before the second century after Christ, completely lost. (Athen. iii. pp. 75, 114, xi. pp. 
Nothing is known of his life. 467, 485; Phot. Lex. s. v. gveindp^ ; Aelian, 

16. Apollonius Pkrgamenus (TlcpydpTjvos) Hist. Ann. vi. 51; Phot p. 624 ; Meineke, Hist. 
is supposed by some persons to bo 1 Apollonius Crit. Comic. Grace, p. 266, &c.) 

Ophis, or Apollonius Ther. He was bom at Per- 3. Of Cyzicus, was connected by friendship with 
ganuis in Mysia, but his date is very uncertain, the Persian satrap Phamabazus, and afterwards 
since it can only be positively determined that, as he formed a similar connexion with Agesilaus. Soon 
is quoted by Oribasius, he must have lived in or be- after this, Phamabazus requested him to persuade 
fore the fourth century after Christ. (Orib. Eupor. Agesilaus to meet him, which was done accord- 
ad Eun. i. 9, p. 578.) He is probably the author ingly. (Xenopli. Ilc'dcn. iv. 1. § 29 ; Plut. Agcsit 
of rather a long extract on Scarification preserved 12.) This happened in b. c. 396, shortly before 
by Oribasius (Med. Colt. vii. 19, 20, p. 316), which the withdrawal of Agesilaus from the satrapy o 
is published by C. F. Matthaei in his Collection of Phamabazus. [L. S.] 

Greek Medical Writers, entitled XXI. Veicrumet APOLLO'PHANES (' Air oWo<p arris), a nativi 
Cfavorum Mcdicorum Graecorum Varia Opuscula , of Seleuceia, and physician to Antiochus the Great 
Mosqu. 1808, 4to., p. 144. king of Syria, b. c. 223 — 187, with whom, as ap 
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pears from Polybius (v. 56, 58), he possessed con¬ 
siderable influence. Mead, in his Dissert, de 
Nummis quibusdam a Smymaeis in Medicorum 
Ilonorem percussis , Lond. 1724, 4to., thinks that 
two bronze coins, struck in honour of a person 
named Apollophanes, refer to the physician of this 
name; but this is now generally considered to be 
a mistake. (See Did. of Ant. s. v. Medicus.) A 
physician of the same name is mentioned by several 
ancient medical writers. (Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 
vol. xiii. p. 76, ed. vet. ; C. G. K uhn, Additam. 
ad Elenchum Medicorum Veterum a Jo. A. Fabrir 
do , (Jc., exhibit um, Lips. 4to., 1826. Fascic. iiL 
p. 8.) [W. A. G.] 

APOLLOTHEMIS (’AtroAAd^w), a Greek 
historian, whom Plutarch made use of in his life of 
Lycurgus. (c. 81.) 

APOMYIUS {'Air6pvios) “driving away the 
flies,” a surname of Zeus at Olympia. On one 
occasion, when Heracles was offering a sacrifice to 
Zeus at Olympia, he was annoyed by hosts of flies, 
and in order to get rid of them, he offered a sacri¬ 
fice to Zeus Apomyius, whereupon the flies with¬ 
drew across the river Alpheius. From that time 
the Eleans sacrificed to Zeus under this name. 
(Paus. v. 14. §2.) [L.S.] 

APONIA'NUS, DI'LLIUS, joined Antonius 
Primus with the third legion, a. d. 70. (Tac. Hist. 
iii. 10, 11.) 

Q. APO'NIUS, was one of the commanders of the 
troops which revolted, in b. c. 46, from Trebonius, 
Caesar’s lieutenant in Spain. (Dion Cass, xliii. 29.) 
Aponius was proscribed by the triumvirs in b.c.43, 
and put to death. (Appian, B. C. iv. 26.) 

APO'NIUS MU'TILUS. [Mutilus.] 

APO'N l US SATU RNI'NUS. [Saturninus.] 

APOTUOPAEI (’ATTOTpdTrcuoi), certain divini¬ 
ties, by whose assistance the Greeks believed that 
they were able to avert any threatening danger or 
calamity. Their statues stood at Sicyon near the 
tomb of Epopeus. (Paus. ii. 11. § 2.) The Romans 
likewise worshipped gods of this kind, and called 
them dii averrunei , derived from uveiruncare. 
(Varro, de L. I. vii. 102; Gellius, v. 12.) [L. S.] 

APOTRO'PIIIA fATrorpo^a), “the expeller,” 
a surname of Aphrodite, under which she was 
worshipped at Thebes, and which described her as 
the goddess who expelled from the hearts of men 
the desire after sinful pleasure and lust. Her 
worship under this name was believed to have 
been instituted by Harmonia, together with that 
of Aphrodite Urania and Pandcmos, and the anti¬ 
quity of her statues confirmed this belief. (Paus. 
ix. 16. § 2.) [L. S.] 

. APPIA'NUS (’Aniriavifs), a native of Alexan- 
Iria, lived at Rome during the reigns of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, as we gather from 
/arious passages in his work. We have hardly 
my particulars of his lifo, for his autobiography, to 
.vhich he refers at the end of the preface to his 
listory, is now lost. In the same passage he men- 
ions, that he was a man of considerable distinction 
U Alexandria, and afterwards removed to Rome, 
vhere he was engaged in pleading causes in the 
:ourts of the emperors. He further states, that the 
miperors considered him worthy to be entrusted 
vith the management of their affairs (p&XP l 
r(p(2v iirirpoircuetu ^iucrav); which Schwcighauser 
.nd others interpret to mean, that he was appointed 
o the office of procurator or praefectus of Egypt. 
I’herc is, however, no reason for this supposition. 
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We know, from a letter of Fronto, that it was the 
office of procurator which he held (Fronto, Ep. ad 
Anton. Pium, 9, p. 13, &c., ed. Niebuhr); but 
whether he had the management of the emperors’ 
finances at Rome, or went to some province in this 
capacity, is quite uncertain. 

Appian wrote a Roman history ('Puyaiica, or 
'PiofmiKri iaropla) in twenty-four books, on a plan 
different from that of most historians. Ho did not 
treat the history of the Roman empire as a whole 
in chronological * order, following the series of 
events; but he gave a separate account of the 
affairs of each country from the time that it became 
connected with the Romans, till it was finally in¬ 
corporated in the Roman empire. The first foreign 
people with whom the Romans came in contact 
were the Gauls; and consequently his history, 
according to his plan, would have begun with that 
people. But in order to make the work a complete 
history of Rome, he devoted the first three books 
to an account of the early times and of the various 
nations of Italy which Rome subdued. The sub¬ 
jects of the different books were: 1. The kingly 
period (fPwfidiicwp fiaaiXudj). 2. Italy (’IraAimf). 
3. The Samnites (Sauviniaj). 4. The Gauls or 
Celts (KcAtwoJ). • 5. Sicily and the other islands 
(2i Kt\tKy) ual Ntjoiotuo}). 6. Spain (Tftjpirctf). 
7. Hannibal’s wars fAm&tftnf). 8. Libya, Car¬ 
thage, and Numidia (AK apxifiotnnl Hal 
No/xaSuoj). 9. Macedonia (MaKeSot'ucrf). 10. 
Greece and the Greek states in Asia Minor (‘EAAtj- 
wm) kqj ‘I wvitcfi). 11. Syria and Partliia (ivpuucfi 
ual TlapOiKif). 12. The war with Mithridates 
(MiOpiSdrcios). 13—21. The civil wars (‘E p<pu- 
Aia), in nine books, from those of Marius and 
Sulla to the battle of Actium. The last four books 
also had the title of rd AlywrriaKd. 22. 'EKarou- 
ratrla, comprised the history of a hundred years, 
from the battle of Actium to the beginning of 
Vespasian’s reign. 23. The wars with Illyria 
(TAAi/pnoj or Aam»oi). 24. Those with Arabia 
{'Apaelos). We possess only eleven of these com¬ 
plete ; namely, the sixth, seventh, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and twenty-third. There are also 
fragments of several of the others. The Parthian 
history, which has come down to us ns part of the 
eleventh book, has been proved by Schwcighauser 
to be no work of Appian, but merely a compilation 
from Plutarch’s Lives of Antony and Crassus, pro¬ 
bably made in the middle ages. (See Schweighau- 
ser’s Ajipian , vol. iiL p. 905, &c.) 

Appian’s work is a mere compilation. In the 
early times he chiefly followed Dionysius, as far as 
the latter went, and his work makes up to a con¬ 
siderable extent for the books of Dionysius, which 
are lost. In the history of the second Punic war 
Fabius seems to have been his chief authority, and 
subsequently he made use of Polybius. His style 
is clear and simple; but he possesses few merits as 
'an historian, and he frequently makes the most 
absurd blunders. Thus, for instance, he places 
Saguntum on the north of the Ibcrus ( Ibcr. 7), 
and states that it takes only half a day to sail 
from Spain to Britain. (Iber. 1.) 

Appian’s history was first published in a barba¬ 
rous Latin translation by Candidus, at Venice, in 
1472. A part of the Greek text was first pub¬ 
lished by Carolus Stephanas, Paris, 1551 ; which 
was followed by an improved Latin version by 
Gelenius, which was published after the death of 
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the latter at Basel, 1554. The Greek text of the 
*1 SrjpiKr/ Ktd *Ai /vi§cuk^ was published for the first 
time by H. Stephamis, Geneva, 1557. Ursinus 
published some fragments at Antwerp, 158*2. The 
second edition of the Greek text was edited, with 
the Latin version of Gelenius, by H. Stephamis, 
Geneva, 1592. The twenty-third book of Appian, 
containing the wars with Illyria, was first publish¬ 
ed by Ilffischelius, Augsburg, 1599, and some ad¬ 
ditional fragments were added by Valesius, Paris, 
1034. The third edition of Appian’s work was 
published at Amsterdam in 1670, and is a mere 
reprint of the edition of II. Stephanus. The work 
bears on the title-page the name of Alexander 
Tollius, but he did absolutely nothing for the work, 
and allowed the typographical errors of the old 
edition to remain. The fourth edition, and infi¬ 
nitely the best, is that of Sell weighauscr, Leipzig, 
1785, 3 vols. 8vo. A few new fragments of Appian 
were published by Mai in the second volume of his 
Nova Collectio vet. Scrip.: they are reprinted, toge¬ 
ther with the new fragments of Polybius, in “ Po¬ 
ly bii et Appiani Historiarum Excerpta Vaticana, 
<ftc.,” edited by Lucht, Altona, 1830. Mai also 
discovered a letter of Appian to Fronto (p. 2*29 in 
Niebuhr’s edition of Fronto). 

A'PPIAS, it nymph of the Appian well, which 
was situated not far from the temple of Venus 
Gcnitrix in the forum of Julius Caesar. It was 
surrounded by statues of nymphs, who were called 
Appindes. (Ov. San. Am. 659, Ars Am. i. 81, 
iii. 451.) Cicero (ad Fam. iii. 1) flatters Appius 
Pulcher by applying the name Appias to a statue 
of Minerva. In modern times, statues of.nymphs 
have been found on the spot where the Appian well 
existed in ancient times, and they arc considered 
to be statues of the Appiadcs. (Visconti, in Mus. 
Pio-Clem. i. p. 21G, ed. Mediolan.) [L. S.] 
APPION. [Apion.] 

APPION, a jurist, contemporary with Justinian, 
by whom he is named in terms of high commenda¬ 
tion in the 82nd Novell, on account of the excel¬ 
lent discharge of his legal duties as the assessor of 
Marcellus. On his appointment, a. d. 539, as 
communis omnium , or mejor judex, with jurisdiction 
next to the emperor's praefccts (dpx ovrti )i be is 
said by Justinian to have acquired a high character, 
not only legal, but general. He was previously 
advocatus Jisci, an office to which was attached the 
title spedubilis. His name appears as consul a. d. 
539. . . [J. T. G.] 

A'PPIUS CLAU'DIUS. [Claudius.] 
A'PPIUS SILA'NUS. [Sila.vus.] 
APPULEIA or APULEIA GENS, plebeian. 

The cognomens of this gens are Dkcianus, Pansa, 
and SatuiIiNinus: those who bear no cognomen are 
given under Appuleius. The first of the Appu- 
leii, who obtained the consulship, was Q. Appuleius 
Pansa, B. c. 300. 

APPULEIA VARIXIA. [Appulkius,No.9.] 
APPULEIUS or APULEIUS. 1. L. Ap¬ 
puleius, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 391, impeached 
Camillus for having secreted part of the spoils of 
Veii. (Liv. v. 32; Plut. Cam. 12.) 

2. L. Appuleius, one of the Roman ambassadors 
sent in b.c. 156 to examine into the state of affairs 
between Attains and Prusias. (Polyb. xxxii. 26.) 

3. Appuleius, proquaestor, to whom Cicero 
addresses two letters (ad Fam. xiii. 45, 46), was 
perhaps the proquaestor of Q. Philippus, the pro- 
consul, in Asia b. c. 55. 
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4. Afpulkius, a praediator, mentioned by Cicero 
in two of his letters (ad Alt. xii. 14, 17), must be 
distinguished from No. 3. 

5. M. Appuleius, was elected augur in b.c. 45, 
and Cicero pleaded illness as a reason for his ab¬ 
sence from the inaugural festival, which seems to 
have lasted several days. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 13 
—15.) At the time of Caesar’s death, u. c. 44. 
Appuleius seems to have been quaestor in Asia ; and 
when Brutus crossed over into Greece and Asia, he 
assisted him with money and troops. (Cic. Phil, 
x. 11, xiii. 16; Appian, If. C. iii. 63, iv. 75.) 
lie was proscribed by the triumvirs, b. c. 43, and 
fled to Brutus, who placed him over Bithynia. 
After the death of Brutus, b. c. 42, he surrendered 
the province to Antony, and was restored by him 
to his native country. (Appian, Ii. C. iv. 46.) 

6. Appuleius, proscribed by the triumvirs in 
b. c. 43, escaped with his wife to Sicily. (Ap¬ 
pian, D. C. iv. 40.) He must be distinguished 
from No. 5, who was proscribed at the same time. 
This Appuleius is probably the same ns the tribune 
of the plebs spoken of by Appian. (B. C. iii. 93.) 

7. Sex. Appuleius Skx. f. Sex. n., consul in 
b. c. 29. He afterwards went to Spain as procon¬ 
sul, and obtained n triumph in a c. 26, for the 
victoric* he hnd gained in that country. (Dion 
Cass. li. 20 ; Fast. Capilol.) 

8. M. Appuleius Sex. p. Sex. n., consul in 
a c. 20, may possibly he the same person as No. 
6. (Dion Cass. liv. f.) 

9. Sex. Appuleius Sex. p. Sex. n., probably 
a son of No. 7, consul in a. d. 14, the year in 
which Augustus died. (Dion Cass. lvi. 29; Suet. 
Aug. 100; Tac. Ann. i. 7; Veil. Pat. ii. 123.) 
He is called in two passages of Dion Cassius (/. c. 
and liv. 30) a relation of Augustus. Tacitus 
(Ann. ii. 50) speaks of Appulcia Varilia, who was 
accused of adultery and treason in a. d. 17, as a 
granddaughter of a sister of Augustus. It is, 
therefore, not impossible that Sex. Appuleius may 
have married one of the Marcellac, the two daughters 
of Octavia, by her first husband Marcellus; but 
there is no authority for this marriage. 

APPULEIUS or APULEIUS (inscriptions 
and the oldest MSS. generally exhibit the double 
consonant, bcc Cren. Animad.Phil. P. xi. sub. init.; 
Oudendorp, ad Aptd. Asin. not. p. 1), chiefly cele¬ 
brated as the author of the Golden Ass , was born 
in the early part of the second century in Africa, 
at Madaura, which was originally attached to the 
kingdom of Syphax, was transferred to Masinissa 
at the close of the second Punic war, and having 
been eventually colonized by a detachment of Ro¬ 
man veterans, attained to considerable splendour. 
This town was situated far inland on the bordci 
line between Numidia and Gaetulia, and hence 
Appuleius styles himself Scminumida et Semigac- 
lulus, declaring at the same time, that he had nc 
more reason to feel ashamed of his hybrid origin 
than the elder Cyrus, who in like manner might \k 
termed Semimcdus ac Semipcrsa. (Apolog. pp. 443. 
444, ed. Florid.) His father was a man of high 
respectability, who having filled the office o: 
duumvir and enjoyed all the other dignities of his 
native town, bequeathed at his death the sum o 
nearly two millions of sesterces to his two sons 
(Apolog. p. 442.) Appuleius received the firs 
rudiments of education at Carthage, renowned a 
that period as a school of literature (Florida, iv 
p. 20), and afterwards proceeded to Athens, when 
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lie became warmly attached to the tenets of the 
Platonic philosophy, and, prosecuting his researches 
in many different departments, laid the founda¬ 
tions of that copious stock of various and profound 
learning by which he was subsequently so distin¬ 
guished. He next travelled exteiisivelj', visiting, 
it would appear, Italy, Greece, and Asia, acquiring 
a knowledge of a vast number of religious opinions 
and modes of worship, and becoming initiated in 
the greater number of the mysteries and secret 
fraternities so numerous in that age. ( De A/undo, 
p. 7*29 ; Apolog. p. 494.) Not long after his re¬ 
turn home, although he had in some degree 
diminished his patrimony by his long-continued 
course of study, by his protracted residence in 
foreign countries, and by various acts of generosity 
towards his friends and old instructors ( Apolog. 
p. 44*2), he set out upon a new journey to Alex¬ 
andria. ( Apoloy. p. 518.) On his way thither 
lie was taken ill at the town of Oea, and was 
hospitably received into the house of a young man, 
Sicinius Pontianus, with whom he had lived 
upon terms of close intimacy, a few years pre¬ 
viously, at Athens. ( Apolog. 1. c.) The mo¬ 
ther of Pontianus, Pudcntilla by name, was 
a very rich widow whose fortune was at her own 
disposal. With the full consent, or rather in com¬ 
pliance with the earnest solicitation of her son, the 
young philosopher agreed to marry her. (Apolog. 
p. 518.) Meanwhile Pontianus himself was united 
to the daughter of a certain Hcrennius Rufinus, 
who being indignant that so much wealth should 
ikiss out of the family, instigated his son-in-law, 
together with a younger brother, Sicinius Pudens, 
i mere boy, and their paternal uncle, Sicinius 
/Vcmilianus, to join him in impeaching Appulcius 
ipon the charge, that he had gained the affections of 
?udentilla by charms and magic 6pells. ( Apolog . 
>p. 401, 451, 5*21, 522, &c.) The accusation 
coins to have been in itself sufficiently ridiculous. 
The alleged culprit was young, highly accomplish- 
d, eloquent, popular, and by no means careless in 
he matters of dress and personal adornment, nl- 
hough, according to his own account, he was worn 
nd wan from intense application. ( Apolog . p. 
06, seqq. 421, compare p. 547.) The lady was 
early old enough to be his mother; she had been 
widow for fourteen years, and owned to forty, 
'hile her enemies called her sixty ; in addition to 
'hicli she waB by no means attractive in her np- 
carance, and had, it was well known, been for 
nno time desirous again to enter the married 
ate. ( Apolog. pp. 450, 514, 520, 535, 546, 541, 
47.) The cause was heard at Sabrata before 
laudius Maximus, proconsul of Africa (Apolog. 
i. 400, 445, 501), and the spirited and triumph- 
lt defence spoken by Appulcius is still extant, 
f his subsequent career we know little. Judging 
Dm the voluminous catalogue of works attributed 
his pen, he must have devoted himself most 
siduously to literature; lie occasionally declaimed 
public with great applause; he had the charge 
exhibiting gladiatorial shows and wild beast 
mts in the province, and statues were erected iu 
3 honour by the senate of Carthage and of other 
ites. (Apolog. pp. 445, 494; Florid, iii. n. 16; 
jgustin. Ep. v.) 

Nearly the whole of the above particulars are 
rived from the statements contained in the writ¬ 
's of Appulcius, especially the Apologia; but in 
dition to these, we find a considerable number of 
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circumstances recorded in almost all the biographies 
prefixed to his works. Thus we are told that Ins 
praenomen was Lucius; that the name of his father 
was Theseus; that his mother was called Salvia, 
was of Thessalian extraction, and a descendant of 
Plutarch; that when he visited Rome he was en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the Latin language, which ho 
acquired without the aid of an instructor, by his 
own exertions; and that, having dissipated his 
fortune, lie was reduced at one time to such abject 
poverty, that he was compelled to sell the clothes 
which he wore, in order to pay the fees of admis¬ 
sion into the mysteries of Osiris. These and other 
details as well as a minute portrait of his person, 
depend upon the untenable supposition, that Appn- 
leius is to be identified with Lucius the hero of his 
romance. That production being avowedly a work 
of fiction, it is difficult to comprehend upon what 
principle any portion of it could be held as supply¬ 
ing authentic materials for the life of its author, 
more especially when some of the facts so extracted 
are at variance with those deduced from more 
trustworthy sources; as, for example, the assertion 
that he was at one time reduced to beggary, which 
is directly contradicted by a passage in the Apolo-. 
gia referred to above, where he states that his for¬ 
tune had been merely “modice imminutum” by 
various expenses. In one instance only does ho 
appear to forget himself (Met. xi. p. 260), where 
Lucius is spoken of as a native of Madaura, but 
no valid conclusion can be drawn from this, which 
is probably an oversight, unless wc are at the samo 
time prepared to go as far as Saint Augustine, who 
hesitates whether we ought not to believe the ac¬ 
count given of the transformation of Lucius, that 
is, Appuleius, into an nss to be a true narrative. 
It is to this fanciful identification, coupled with 
the charges preferred by the relations of Pudcntilla, 
and his acknowledged predilection for mystical 
solemnities, that wc must attribute the belief, 
which soon became current in the ancient world, 
that he really possessed the supernatural powers 
attributed to him by his enemies. Tho early 
pagan controversialists, as we learn from Lactan- 
tius, were wont to rank tho marvels said to have 
been wrought by him along with those ascribed to 
Apollonius of Tyana, and to appeal to these as 
equal to, or more wonderful than, the miracles of 
Christ. (Lactant. Div. Inst. v. 3.) A generation 
later, the belief continued so prevalent, that St. 
Augustine was requested to draw up a serious refu¬ 
tation—a task which that renowned prelate exe¬ 
cuted in the most satisfactory manner, by simply 
referring to the oration of Appuleius himself. (Mar- 
cellin. Ep. iv. ad Augustin, and Augustin. Ep. v, 
ad Marcellin.) 

No one can peruse a few pages of Appuleius 
without being at once impressed with his conspi¬ 
cuous excellences and glaring defects. We find 
everywhere an exuberant play of fancy, liveliness, 
humour, wit, learning, acuteness, and not unfre- 
qucntly, real eloquence. On the other hand, no 
style can be more vicious. It is in the highest 
degree unnatural, both in its general tone and also 
in the phraseology employed. The former is dis¬ 
figured by the constant recurrence of ingenious but 
forced and tumid conceits and studied prettinesses, 
while the latter is remarkable for the multitude of 
obsolete words ostentatiously paraded in almost 
every sentence. The greater number of these are 
to be found in the extant compositions of the oldest 
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dramatic writers, and in quotations preserved by 
the grammarians; and those for which no autho¬ 
rity can be produced were in all probability drawn 
from the same source, and not arbitrarily coined to 
answer the purpose of the moment, as some critics 
have imagined. The least faulty, perhaps, of all 
his pieces is the Apologia. Here he spoke from 
deep feeling, and although we may in many places 
detect the inveterate affectation of the rhetorician, 
et there is often a bold, manly, straight-forward 
eartiness and truth which we seek in vain in 
those compositions where his feelings were less 
touched. 

We do not know the year in which our author was 
born, nor that in which he died. But the names 
of Lolliua Urbicus, Scipio Orfitus, Severianus, 
Lollianus Avitus, and others who are incidentally 
mentioned by him as his contemporaries, and who 
from other sources are known to have held high 
oflices under the Antonines, enable us to determine 
the epoch when he flourished. 

The extant works of Appuleius are : I. Mcta- 
morphoscon seu de Astno Aurco Libri XI. This 
celebrated romance, which, together with the 6vos 
of Lucian, is said to have been founded upon a 
work bearing the same title by a certain Lucius of 
Patrae (Photius, liibl. cod. cxxix. p. 165) belonged 
to the class of tales distinguished by the ancients 
under the title of Alilcsiae Jubulae . It seems to have 
been intended simply as a satire upon the hypocrisy 
and debauchery of certain orders of priests, the frauds 
of juggling pretenders to supernatural powers, and 
the general profligacy of public morals. There are 
some however who discover a more recondite mean¬ 
ing, and especially the author of the Divine Legation 
of Moses, who has at great length endeavoured to 
prove, that the Golden Ass was written with the 
view of recommending the Pagan religion in oppo¬ 
sition to Christianity, which was at that time 
making rapid progress, and especially of inculcating 
the importance of initiation into the purer myste¬ 
ries. (I)iv. fag. bk. ii. sect, iv.) The epithet 
Aureus is generally supposed to have been be¬ 
stowed in consequence of the admiration in which 
the tale was held, for being considered as the most 
excellent composition of its kind, it was compared 
to the most excellent of metals, just as the apoph¬ 
thegms of Pythagoras were distinguished as xpwa 
inr}. Warburton, however, ingeniously contends 
that aureus was the common epithet bestowed 
upon all Milesian tales, because they were such as 
strollers used to rchearso for a piece of money to 
the rabble in a circle, after the fashion of oriental 
story-tellers. Ho founds his conjecture upon an 
expression in one of Pliny’s Epistles (ii. 20), 
assem para , et accipe auream fabulam, which 
seems, however, rather to mean “ give me a piece 
of copper and receive in return a story worth a 
piece of gold, or, precious as gold,” which brings 
us back to the old explanation. The well-known 
and exquisitely beautiful episode of Cupid and 
Psyche is introduced in the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
books. This, whatever opinion we may fonn of 
the principal narrative, is evidently an allegory, 
and is generally understood to shadow forth the 
progress of the soul to perfection. 

II. Floridorum Libri IV. An dvQoAoyla, con¬ 
taining select extracts from various orations and 
dissertations, collected probably by some admirer. 
11 has, however, been imagined that we have here 
a sort of common-place-book, in which Appuleius 
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registered, from time to time, such ideas and forms 
of expression as he thought worth preserving, with 
a view to their insertion in some continuous com¬ 
position. This notion, although adopted by Ou- 
dendorp, has not found many supporters. It is 
wonderful that it should ever have been seriously 
propounded. 

III. De Deo Socratis Liber. This treatise has 
been roughly attacked by St. Augustine. 

IV. De Dogmate Platonis Libri Ires. The first 
book contains some account of the sjxculative doc¬ 
trines of Plato, the second of his moixils, the third 
of his logic. 

V. De Mundo Liber. A translation of the work 
TTtp\ fofoyxou, at one time ascribed to Aristotle. 

VI. Apologia sive De Magia Liber. The ora¬ 
tion described above, delivered before Claudius 
Maximus. 

VII. Hennetis Trismegisti De Natura Deoruni 
Dialogue. Scholars are at variance with regard 
to the authenticity of this translation of the Ascle- 
pian dialogue. As to the original, see Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, i. 8. 

Besides these a number of works now lost aro 
mentioned incidentally by Appuleius himself, and 
many others belonging to some Appuleius aro cited 
by the grammarians. He professes to bo the au¬ 
thor of “ pocmata omne genus apta virgac, lyrae , 
soccoy coiliurnoy item satiras ao grip ho s, iiem historias 

tarias rerum nec non orationes laudatas disertis nee 

non dialogos Liiulatos philosophise both in Greek 
and Latin ( Florid . ii. 9, iii. 18, 20, iv. 24); and 
we find especial mention inado of a collection ol 
poems on playful and amatory themes, entitled 
Ludicra , from which a few fragments aro quoted 
in the Apologia, (pp. 408, 40.0, 414; compart 
538.) 

The Editio Princcps was printed at Rome, b\ 
Sweynheym and Pannortz, in the year 1469, editet 
by Andrew, bishop of Alcria. It is excessively 
rare, and is considered valuable in a critical poin 
of view, because it contains a genuine text honestly 
copied from MSS., and free from tho multitude o 
conjectural emendations by which nearly all th 
rest of the earlier editions are corrupted. It it 
moreover, the only old edition which escaped mu 
tilation by the Inquisition. 

An excellent edition of the Asinu9 appeared a 
Leyden in the.year 1786, printed in 4to., an 
edited by Oudcndorp and Ruhnken. Two add 
tional volumes, containing the remaining work: 
appeared at Leyden in 1823, edited by Bosch; 
A new and very elaborate edition of the who 
works of Appuleius has been published at Lcipzij 
1842, by G. F. Hildebrand. 

A great number of translations of the Goldc 
Ass are to be found in all the principal Europe; 
languages. The last English version is that 1 
Thomas Taylor, in one volume 8vo., Londo 
1822, which contains also the tract De D 
Socratis. [W. R.] 

L. APPULEIUS, commonly called Appulki 
Barbarus, a botanical writer of whose life no p; 
ticulars are known, and whose date is rather unci 
tain. He has somtimes been identified with App 
leius, the author of the u Golden Ass,” and son 
times with Appuleius Celsus [Celsus, Appulkiij; 
but his work is evidently written later than the ti 
of either of those persons, and probably cannot 
placed earlier than the fourth century after Chr 
It is written in Latin, and entitled Herbarium, 
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de Medicaminibus Her barum; it consists of one 3. L. Apronius, consul suffectus in a. n. 8 
hundred and twenty-eight chapters, and is mostly (Fast. Capit .), belonged to the military staff of 
taken from Dioscorides and Pliny. It was first Drosus ( cohors Drusi), when the latter was sent to 
published at Rome by Jo. Phil, de Lignamine, quell the revolt of the army in Germany, a. d. 14. 
4to., without date, but before 1484. It was re- Apronius was sent to Rome with two others to 
printed three times in the sixteenth century, be- carry the demands of the mutineers ; and on his 
sides being included in two collections of medical return to Germany he served under Germanicus, 
writers, and in several editions of the works of and is mentioned as one of the Roman generals in 
Appuleius of Madaura. The last and best edition the campaign of a. d. 15. On account of his ser- 
is that by Ackermann in his ParabUium Medica- vices in this war he obtained the honour of the 
mentortm Scriptorcs Antiqui, Norimb. 1788, 8yo. triumphal ornaments. (Tac. Ann. i. 29, 56, 72.) 
A short work, “ De Ponderibus et Mensuris,” He was in Rome in the following year, a. d. 16 
bearing the name of Appuleius, is to be found at (ii. 32); and four years afterwards (a. d. 20), he 
the end of several editions of Mesue’s works, succeeded Camillus, as proconsul, in the government 
(Haller, Bibliotfi. Bo/an.; Choulant, Ilandbuch dcr of Africa. He carried on the war against Tacfari- 
Bucherkundc f ur die Allcre Median.) [W.A.G.] nas, and enforced military discipline with great 
APPULEIUS, L. CAECI'LICUS M1NU- severity, (iii. 21.) Ilewassubsequentlythepro- 
TIA'N US, the author of a work de Orthoyraphia, praetor of lower Germany, when the Frisii ro¬ 
of which considerable fragments were first published voltcd, and seems to have lost his life in the war 
by A. Mai in “ Juris Civilis Ante-Justinianei Reli- against them. (iv. 73, compared with xi. 19.) 
quiae, &c.,” Rome, 1823. They were republished Apronius had two daughters: one of whom was 
by Osann, Darmstadt, 1826, with two other gram- married to Plautius Silvanus, and was murdered 
matical works, de No/a Asjtirationis and de Diph- by her husband (iv. 22); the other was married 
ihonuis, which also bear the name of Appuleius. to Lcntulus Gaetulicua, consul in a. d. 26. (vi. 
Maavig has shewn (dc Apidcii Fmym.de Orthoyr 30.) He had a son, L. Apronius Cacsianus, who 
llafniae, 1829), that the treatise de Or/hoymphia accompanied his father to Africa in a. d. 20 (iii. 
ih tho work of a literary impostor of the fifteenth 21), and who was consul for six months with Cali- 
ccntury. The two other grammatical treatises gula in a. n. 39. (Dion Cass. lix. 13.) 
above mentioned were probably written in the APRONIA'NUS. 1. C. Vipstanus Apiio- 
tenth century of our acra. nianus, was proconsul of Africa at the accession 

A'PRIES (’Air piiis, ’Airplay), a king of Egypt, of Vespasian, a. d. 70. (Tac. Hist. i. 76.) He 
ihe 8th of the 26th (Saite) dynasty, tho Pharaoh- is probably the same Apronianus as tho consul of 
llophra of Scripture (lxx. Oi)a<pp»i), the Vaphrcs that name in a. d. 59. 

»f Manctho, succeeded his father Psammuthis, u. a 2. Cassius Apronianus, tho father of Dion 
>96. The commencement of his reign was distin- Cassius, the historian, was governor of Dalmatia 
pushed by great success in war. He conquered and Cilicia at different periods. Dion Cassius was 
Palestine and Phoenicia, and for a short time re- with his father in Cilicia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 36, 
stablishcd the Egyptian influence in Syria, which lxix. 1, lxxii. 7.) Reimar (de Vita Cassii Dionis 
md been overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar. He §6. p. 1535) supposes, that Apronianus was ad¬ 
dled, however, to protect his ally Zcdekiah, king mitted into the senate about a. i>. 180. 
f Jerusalem, from the renewed attack of Nebu- 3. Apronianus, governor of the province of 
hadnezzar, who took and destroyed Jerusalem. Asia, was unjustly condemned to death in his 
B. c. 586.) About the same time, in consequence absence, a. d. 203. (Dion Cass, lxxvi. 8.) 
f the failure of an expedition which Aprics had 4. Apronianus Akteriub. [Asterius.] 

jnt against Cyrene, his army rebelled and elected A'PSINES (’Aifl^s). 1. An Athenian so- 

s king Amasis, whom Apries had sent to reconcile phist, called by Suidas (s. v.; comp. Eudoc. p. 67) 
iem. The cruelty of Aprics to Patarbcmis, whom a man worthy of note, and father of Onasimus, but 
c had sent to bring back Amasis, and who had otherwise unknown. 

died in the attempt, exasperated the principal 2. A son of Onasimus, and grandson of Apsines 
Igyptians to such a degree, that they deserted No. 1, is likewise called an Athenian sophist. It 
im, leaving him only to the protection of an is not impossible that he may be the Apsines 
ixiliary force of 30,000 Greeks. With these whose commentary on Demosthenes is mentioned 
id the few Egyptians who remained faithful by Ulpian (adDcmosth. Lejrtin. p. 11; comp. Schol. 

• him, Apries encountered Amasis at Momem- ad Hcrmog. p. 402), and who taught rhetoric at 
lis, but his army was overpowered by numbers, Athens at the time of Aedesius, in the fourth cen- 
id he himself was taken alive. Amasis tury of our era, though this Apsines is called a 
catcd him for some time with kindness, but Lacedaemonian. (Eunap. VU. Soph. p. 113, ed. 
length, in consequence of the continued mur- Antwerp. 1568.) This Apsines and his disciples 
urs of the Egyptians, he suffered him to be were hostile to Julianus, a contemporary rhetori- 
it to death. (Herod. 161, &c., 169, iv. 159; cian at Athens, and to his school. This enmity grew 
iod. i. 68; Athen. xiii.p.560; Jerem. xxxvii. 5,7, so much that Athens in the end found itself in a 
iv. 30, xlvi. 26 ; Ezek. xxix. 3; Joseph. Ant. x. state of civil warfare, which required the presence 
§ 7 ; Amasis.) [P. S.] of a Roman proconsul to suppress. (Eunap. p. 115, 

&c.) 

3. Of Gadara in Phoenicia, a Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, who flourished in the reign of Maxi¬ 
minus, about a. d. 235. He studied at Smyrna 
under Heracleidcs, the Lycian, and afterwards at 
Nicomedia under Basilicus. He subsequently 
taught rhetoric at Athens, and distinguished him¬ 
self so much that lie was honoured with the con- 


APRO'NIUS. 1. C. Apronius, elected one of 
c tribunes of the plcbs on the abolition of the 
cemviratc, b. c. 449. (Liv. iii. 54.) 

2. Q. Apronius, the chief of the decumani in 
?ily during the government of Verres (iu c. 73— 
), was one of the most distinguished for rapacity 
d wickedness of every kind. (Cic. Verr. ii. 44, 
9, 12, 21, 23.) 
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sular dignity- (Suidas, s. v.; Tzetzes. Chit. Yiii. 
696.) He was a friend of Philostratus ( VtL Soph. 
ii. 33. § 4), who praises the strength and fidelity 
.of his memory, but is afraid to say more for fear of 
being suspected of flattery or partiality. We still 
possess two rhetorical works of Apsines : 1. TJepl 
tc2 v pipuv rou TtoKniKov A 6yov 'rex v7 U which was 
first printed by Aldus in his Rhetores Graeci (pp. 
682—726), under the incorrect title r4x*V faro- 
«pno) irepi Trpooifx'uoi', as it is called by the Scholiast 
on I-Iermogenes (p. 14, but see p. 297). This 
work, however, is only a part of a greater work, 
and is so much interpolated that it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to form a correct notion of it. In some of 
the interpolated parts Apsines himself is quoted. 
A considerable portion of it was discovered by 
Rhunken to belong to a work of Longinus on 
rhetoric, which is now lost, and this portion has 
consequently been omitted in the new edition of 
Wafa in his Rhetores Graeci. (ix. p. 465, &c.; 
comp. Westermnnn, Gesch. d. Griech. Bercdtsamk. 
§ 98, n. 6.) *2. n tp\ rob/ eax^lpa-Tiapevoiv V P<>- 
€\rj/xdrotv, is of little importance and very short. 
Jt is printed in Aldus’ Rhetor . Graec. pp. 7*27-730, 
and in Walz. Rhetor. Graec. ix. p. 534, Ac. [L.S.] 
APSYRTU8 or ABSYRTUS (“A^proy), one 
of the principal veterinary surgeons of whom any 
remains arc still extant, was born, according to 
Suidas (s. r.) and Eudocia ( Violar. ap. Villoison, 
Anecd. Graeca> vol. i. p. 65), at Prusa or Nico- 
media in Bithynia. lie is said to have served 
under Constantine in his campaign on the Danube, 
which is generally supposed to mean tliat under 
Constantine the Great, a. d. 322, but some refer it 
to that under Constantino IV. (or Pogonatus ), 

A. n. 671. His remains are to be found in the 

“ Veterinariae Medicinae Libri Duo," first pub¬ 
lished in Latin by J. Ruollius, Paris, 1530, fol., 
and afterwards in Greek by S. Grynaeus, Basil. 
1537, 4to. Sprengel published a little work en¬ 
titled “ Programme de Apsyrto Bithynio," Halae, 
1832, 4to. [W. A.G.] 

A'PTEROS (■'Airrrpoy), “the wingless," a sur¬ 
name under which Nice (the goddess of victory) 
had a sanctuary at Athens. This goddess was 
usually represented with wings, and their absence 
in this instance was intended to signify that Vic¬ 
tory would or could never fly away from Athens. 
The same idea was expressed at Sparta by a statue 
of Aies with his feet chained. (Paus. i. 22. § 4, 
iii. 15. § 5.) [L. S.] 

•APULEIUS. [Appulf-ius.] 

. APU'STIA GENS, had the cognomen Fullo. 

The Apu8tii who bear no cognomen are spoken of 
under Apustius. The first member of this gens 
who obtained the consulship, was L. Apustius 

Fullo, ». c. 226. 

APU'STIUS. 1. L. Apustius, the comman¬ 
der of the Roman troops at Tarentum, b. c. 215. 
(Liv. xxiii. 38.) 

2. L. Apustius, legate of the consul P. Sul- 
picius in Macedonia, b. c. 200, was an active 
officer in the war against Philip. He was after¬ 
wards a legate of the consul L. Cornelius Scipio, 

B. c, 190, and was killed in the same year in an 
engagement in Lycia. (Liv. xxxi. 27, xxxvii. 4, 
16 .) 

3. P. Apustius, one of the ambassadors sent to 
the younger Ptolemy, b. c. 161. (Polyb. xxxii. 
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Testament into Greek, was a native of Pontus. 
Epiphanes (De Pond, et Mens. 15) states, that he 
was a relation of the emperor Hadrian, who em¬ 
ployed him in the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Aclia 
Capitolina) ; that he was converted to Christianity, 
but excommunicated for practising the heathen 
astrology; and that he then went over to the 
Jews, and was circumcised; but this account is 
probably founded only on vague rumours. AH 
that we know with certainty is, that having been 
a heathen he became a Jewish proselyte, and that 
he lived in the reign of Hadrian, probably about 
130 a. D. (Iren. iii. 24; Euseb. Pracp. Evan. 
vii. 1 ; Hieron. Ep. ad Pammach. voL iv. pt. 2, 
p. 255, Mart.) 

He translated the Old Testament from Hebrew 
into Greek, with the purpose of furnishing the 
Jews who spoke Greek with a version better fitted 
than the Septuagint to sustain them in their op¬ 
position to Christianity. . He did not, however, as 
some have supposed, falsify or pervert the sense of 
the original, but he translated every word, even 
the titles, such as Messiah , with the most literal 
accuracy. This principle was carried to the utmost 
extent in a second edition, which was named war* 
dxplSeiay. The version was very popular with the 
Jews, iii whose synagogues it was rend. {Novell. 
146.) It was generally disliked by the Christians ; 
but Jerome, though sometimes showing this feel¬ 
ing, at other times speaks mo9t highly of Aquila 
and his version. (QuaesL 2, ad Dwtuts. iii. p. 35; 
EpisL ad Mar cell, iii. p. 96, ii. p. 312; fymest. 
Heb. in Genes, iii. p. 216 ; Comment, in Jes . c. 8; 
Comment, in JIos. c. 2.) The version is also 
praised by Origcn. (Comment, in Joh . viii. p. 131; 
Respons. ad African, p. 224.) 

Only a few fragments remain, which have been 
published in the editions of the Hexapla [Oki- 
G BN is], and in Dathe’s Opuscula, Lips. 1746. [P.S.] 

A'QUILA, JU'LIUS, a Roman knight, sta¬ 
tioned with a few cohorts, in a. d. 50, to protect 
Cotys, king of the Bosporus, who had received the 
sovereignty after the expulsion of Mithridates. In 
the same year, Aquila obtained the praetorian 
insignia. (Tac. Ann. xii. 15, 21.) 

A'QUILA, JU'LIUS (GALLUSP), a Roman 
jurist, from whose liber responsorum two fragment! 
concerning tutorcs are preserved in the Digest. 1 r 
the Florentine Index he is named Gullus Aquila 
probably from an error of the scribe in reading 
raAAou for IouAiou. This has occasioned Juliu: 
Aquila to be confounded with Aquillius Callus 
His date is unceitain, though he probably live< 
under or before the reign of Septimius Sever us 
a. d. 193-8; for in Dig. 26. tit. 7, s. 34 he give 
an opinion upon a question which seems to hav 
been first settled by Sevcrus. (Dig. 27. tit. 3. s. 1 
§ 3.) By most of the historians of Roman law h 
is referred to a later period. He may possibly b 
the same person with Lucius Julius Aquila, wh 
wrote de Etrusoa disciplina, or with that Aquil 
who, under Septimius Scverus, was praefect ( 
Egypt, and became remarkable by his persecution « 
the Christians. (Majansius, Comm, ad 30 Jurisco, 
Fragm. vol. ii. p. 288; Otto, in Praef. Thes. vc 
i. p. 13; Zimincm, Rom. Rcchts-Geschic/te , vol. 

§ 103.) [J. T. G.] 

A'QUILA, L. PO'NTIUS, tribune of the pleb 
probably in b. c. 45, was the only member of tl 
college that did not rise to Caesar as he passed l 
the tribunes' seats in his triumph. (Suet.«/ul. Cat 


A'QUILA (’A/ci/Aay), the translator of the Old | 
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73.) lie was one of Caesar's murderers, and after- b. c. 44, and says, in another, that young Quintus 
wards served as a legate of Brutus at the beginning would not endure her as a step-mother, (ad Alt. 
of b. c. 43 in Cisalpine Gaul. He defeated T. xiv. 13, 17.) 

Munatius Plancus, and drove him out of Pollentia, AQUl'LLIA GENS, patrician and plebeian, 

but was killed himself in the battle fought against On coins and inscriptions the name is almost always 
Antony by Hirtius. He was honoured with a written Aquillius^ but in manuscripts generally with 
statue. (Appian, B. C. ii. 113; Dion Cass. xivi. a single l This gens was of great antiquity. Two 
38, 40; Cic. Phil. xi. 6, xiii. 12, ad Fam. x. 33.) of the Aquiilii are mentioned among the Roman 
Pontius Aquila was a friend of Cicero, and is fre- nobles who conspired to bring back the Tarquins 
quently mentioned by him in his letters. (Ad Fam. (Liv. ii. 4); and a member of the house, C. Aquil- 
v. 2—4, vii. 2, 3.) lius Tuscus, is mentioned as consul as early as 

A'QUILA ROMA'NUS, a rhetorician, who b. c. 487. The cognomens of the Aquiilii under 
lived after Alexander Numenius but before Julius the republic are Corvus, Crassus, Florus,Gal- 
Rufinianus, probably in the third century after lus, Tuscus: for those who bear no surname, see 
Christ, the author of a small work intitled, deFiguris Aquillius. 

Sententiarum et Elocutionist which is usually printed AQUI'LLIUS. 1. M\ Aquillius, M\ f. M\ n. 

with Rutiliua Lupus. The best edition is by Consul B. c. 129, put an end to the war which had 
Uuhnken, Lugd. Bat. 1768, reprinted with addi- been carried on against Aristonicus, the son of 
tional notes by Frotscher, Lips. 1831. Rufinianus Eumenes of Perganius, and which had been almost 
states, that Aquila took the materials of this work terminated by his predecessor, Perperna. On his 
from one of Alexander Numenius on the same return to Rome, he was accused by P. Lentulus of 
subject. [See p. 123, a.] maladministration in his province, but was acquit- 

A'QUILA, VE'DIUS, commander of the thir- ted by bribing the judges. (Flor. ii. 20; Justin, 
tcenth legion, one of Otho's generals, was present xxxvi. 4; Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; Cic. de Nat. Poor. ii. 5, 
in the battle in which Otho's troops were defeated Dm. in Caccil. 21; Appian, B. C. i. 22.) IIo 
by those of Vitcllius, a. d. 70. lie subsequently obtained a triumph on account of his successes in 
espoused Vcspnainn's party. (Tnc. Hist. ii. 44, iii. 7.) Asia, but not till n. c. 126. (Fast. Capitol.) 

AQU I'Ll A SEVE'RA, JU'LIA, the wife of 2. M\ Aquillius M\ f. M\ n., probably a son 
die emperor Elagabalus, whom he married after of the preceding, consul in b. c. 101, conducted the 
livorcing his former wife, Paula. This marriage war against the slaves in Sicily, who had a second 
pive great offence at Rome, since Aquilia was a time revolted under Athcnion. Aquillius com- 
'estal virgin; but Elagabalus said that he had pletely subdued the insurgents, and triumphed on 
■ontracted it in order that divine children might his return to Rome in 100. (Florus, iii. 19; Liv. 

>e born from himself, tho pontifex maximus, and a Epit , 69; Diod. xxxvi. Eel. 1; Cic. in Verr. iii. 54, 
estal virgin. Dion Cassius says, that he did not v. 2; Fast. Capitol.) In 98, he was accused by 
ivo with her long; but that after marrying three L. Fufius of maladministration in Sicily; he was 
there successively, he again returned to her. It defended by the orator M. Antonius, and, though 
ppears from coins that he could not have married there were strong proofs of his guilt, was acquitted 
er before a. d. 221. (Dion Cass. Ixxix. 9 ; Hero- on account of his bravery in the war. (Cic. Brut. 
ian. v. 6 ; Eckhel, vii. p. 259.) 52, de Off. ii. 14, proFlacc. 39, de Orat. ii. 28,47.) 

In B. c. 88, he went into Asia as one of the con¬ 
sular legates to prosecute the war against Mitliri- 
dates and his allies, lie was defeated near Proto- 
stachium, and was afterwards delivered up to 
Mithridates by the inhabitants of Mytilcne. Mith- 
ridates treated him in the most barbarous manner, 
and eventually put him to death by pouring molten 
gold down his throat. (Appian, Mithr. 7, 19, 21 ; 
Liv. Epit. 77; Veil. Pat. ii. 18; Cic. pro Leg. 
Man. 5 ; A then. v. p. 213, b.) 

AQUI'LLIUS JULIA'NUS. [Julianus.] 
AQUI'LLIUS RE'GULUS. [Rkgulus.] 
coin OP JULIA aquilia srvera. AQUI'LLIUS SEVE'RUS. [Severus.] • 

AQUILI'NUS, a cognomen of the Herminia AQUI'NIUS, a very inferior poet, a contem- 
;ns. porary of Catullus and Cicero. (Catull. xiv. 18; 

1. T. Herminius Aquilinus, one of the heroes Cic. Tusc. v. 22.) 

the lay of the Tarquins, was with M. Horatius M. AQUI'NIUS, a Pompeian, who took part 
i commander of the troops of Tarquinius Superbus in the African war against Caesar. After the dc- 
ren ho was expelled from the camp. He was feat of the Pompeians, he was pardoned by Caesar, 

3 of the defenders of the Sublician bridge against b. c. 47. (De Bell. Afric. 57, 89.) 

> whole force of Porscnna, and took an active ARABIA'N US ('ApaSiavos), an eminent Chris- 
•t in the subsequent battle against the Etruscans, tian writer, about 196 a. d., composed 6ome books 
• was consul in b. c. 506, and fell in the battle on Christian doctrine, which are lost. (Euseb. If. 
the lake Regillus in 498, in single combat with E. v. 27 ; Hieron. de Fir. IUust. c. 51.) [P. S.] 

milius. (Liv. ii. 10, 11, 20 ; Dionys. iv. 75, ARA'BIUS SCHOLA'STICUS ('Apa€ios 2x<* 
12, 23, 26, 36, vi. 12; Plut. Poplic. 16.) XaffriKos), the author of seven epigrams in the 

1. Lar Herminius T. f. Aquilinus, Cos. Greek Anthology, most of which are upon works 
*. 4 48. (Liv. iii. 65; Dionys. xi. 51.) of art, lived probably in the reign of Justinian. 

VQ U I'LLIA, whom some had said that Quintus (Jacobs, xiii. p. 856.) [P. S.] 

?ro, the brother of the orator, intended to marry. ARACHNE, a Lydian maiden, daughter of 
cro mentions the report in one of his letters, Idmon of Colophon, who was a famous dyer iu 
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purple. His daughter was greatly skilled in the 
art of weaving, and, proud of her talent, she even 
ventured to challenge Athena to compete with her. 
Aracbne produced a piece of cloth in which the 
amours of the gods were woven, and as Athena 
could find no fault with it, she tore the work to 
pieces, and Arachne in despair hung herself. The 
goddess loosened the rope and saved her life, hut 
the rope was changed into a cobweb and Arachne 
herself into a spider (dpdx*'*)), the animal most 
odious to Athena. (Ov. Met. vi. 1—145; Virg. 
Georg, iv. 246.) ‘ This fable seems to suggest the 
idea that man learnt the art of weaving from the 
spider, and that it was invented in Lydia. [L. S.] 
ARAETIIY'REA (*A paiBvpia), a daughter of 
Aras, an autochthon who was believed to have 
built Aranten, the most ancient town in Phliasia. 
She had a brother called Aoris, and is said to have 
been fond of the chase and warlike pursuits. When 
she died, her brother called the country of Phliasia 
after her Araethyrea. (Horn. II. ii. 571; Strab. viii. 
p. 382.) Sho was the mother of Phlias. The 
monuments of Araethyrea and her brother, consist¬ 
ing of round pillars, were still extant in the time of 
Pausanias; and before the mysteries of Demeter 
were commenced at Phlius, the people always in¬ 
voked Aras and his two children with their faces 
turned towards their monuments. (Paus. ii. 12. 
§§ 4-6.) [L. S.] 

A BACUS ('ApaKos), Ephor, B.C. 409, ( Hell. 
ii. 3. § 10,) was appointed admiral of the Lace¬ 
daemonian fleet in b. c. 405, with Lysander for 
vice-admiral (imfTroKtvs), who was to have the 
real power, but who had not the title of admiral 
(vauapxos), because the laws of Sparta did not 
allow the same person to hold this oilice twice. 
(Plut. 7yc. 7; Xen. Hell. ii. 1. § 7 ; Diod. xiii. 
100 ; Paus. x. 9. § 4.) In 398 he was sent into 
Asia as one of the commissioners to inspect the 
state of things there, and to prolong the command 
of Dcrcyllidas (iii. 2. § 6); and in 369 he was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Athens, (vi. 5. 
§ 33, where *.Apatcos should be read instead of 
‘A paros.) 

ARACY'NTHIAS ('ApaKwOtfo), a surname of 

Aphrodite, derived from mount Aracynthus, the 
position of which is a matter of uncertainty, and 
on which sho had a temple. (Rhianus, ap. Steph. 
Bvx . s.v. ‘Apatcwdos.) [L. S.] 

AUA'RSIUS, PATRI'CIUS (TlarpUios ’Apdp- 

mos ), a Christian writer, was the author of a 
discourse in Greek entitled Oceanus , a passage out 
of which, relating to Meletius and Arius, is quoted 
in the Synodicon Veins (32, ap. Fabric. BibL Grace. 
xii. p. 369). The title of this fragment is Uarpi- 
itlou * Apapolov rod pauapo y, 4k rod \6you aurod 
rod 4ni\tyop4vov 'SlKcavod. Nothing more is 
known of the writer. [P. S.] 

ARA'ROS (’Apapws), an Athenian comic poet 
of the middle comedy, was the son of Aristophanes, 
who first introduced him to public notice as the 
principal actor in the second Plutus (b. c. 388), the 
last play which he exhibited in his own name : he 
wrote two more comedies, the KwkoAos and the 
AloAoatKav, whicli were brought out in the name 
of A taros (Arg. ad Plut. iv. Bekkcr), probably 
very soon after the above date. Araros first ex¬ 
hibited in his own name b. c. 375. (Suidas, s.v.) 
Suidas mentions the following as his comedies: 
K aivcvs, KapirvXicov, ITa^oy yoval, 'Ypevaios, ‘'A Su¬ 
ns, napdeyiSiou. All that we know of his dramatic | 
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character is contained in the following passage of 
Alexis (Athen. iii p. 123, e.), who, however, was 
his rival: 

tea) yap 0ov\opai 

\jSar6s ere ye do a i ’ -n pay pa S’ 4ori poi peya 

<Pp4aros ov tyvxp6 T *pov ’A paporos. [P.S.] 

ARAS. [Araethyrea.] 

ARASPES (*Apa(nr7?y), a Medc, and a friend 
of the elder Cyrus from his youth, contends with 
Cyrus that love has no power over him, but shortly 
afterwards refutes himself by falling in love with 
Pantheia, whom Cyrus had committed to his 
charge. [A bra data 8.] He is afterwards sent 
to Croesus as a deserter, to inspect the condition of 
the enemy, and subsequently commands the right 
wing of Cyrus’ army in the battle with Croesus. 
(Xen. Cyr. v. 1. §1,8, &c., vi. 1. § 36, &c., 3. 
§ 14,21.) 

ARA'TUS (*'Aparos), of Sicyon, lived from 
B. c. 271 to 213. The life of this rcmarkablo 
man, as afterwards of Philopocmcn and Lycortas, 
was devoted to an attempt to unite the several 
Grecian states together, and by this union to assert 
the national independence against the dangers with 
which it was threatened by Macedonia and Rome. 

Aratus was the son of Cleinias, and was born 
at Sicyon, B. c. 271. On the murder of his father 
by Abantidas [Abaktidas], Aratus was saved 
from the general extirpation of the family by Soso, 
his uncle’s widow, who conveyed him to Argos, 
where he was brought up. When he had reached 
the age of twenty, he gained possession of his 
native city by the help of some Argians, and the 
cooperation of the remainder of his party in Sicyon 
itself, without loss of life, and deprived the usurper 
Nicocles of his power, B. c. 251. (Comp. Polyb. 
ii 43.) 

Through the influence of Aratus, Sicyon now 
joined the Achaean league, and Aratus himself 
sailed to Egypt to obtain Ptolemy’s alliance, ir 
which he succeeded. In b. a 245 he was elected 
general (<rrparr\y6s) of the league, and a second 
time in 243. In the latter of these years ho tool< 
the citadel of Corinth from the Macedonian gar 
rison, and induced the Corinthian people to joir 
the league. It was chiefly through his instru 
mentality that Megara, Troezcn, Epidaurus, Argos 
Cleonae, and Megalopolis, were soon afterward,* 
added to it. It was about this time that tin 
Aetolians, who had made a plundering expeditio? 
into Peloponnesus, were stopped by Aratus n 
Pcllcne (Polyb. iv. 8), being surprised at the sac! 
of that town, and 700 of their number put to tli 
sword. But at this very time, at which the powe 
of the league seemed most secure, the seeds of it 
ruin were laid. The very prospect, which no\ 
for the first time opened, of the hitherto scattere 
powers of Greece being united in the leagm 
awakened the jealousy of Aetolia, and of Clcomcne 
who was too ready to have a pretext for wa 
[Cleo.me.ves.] Aratus, to save the league from th 
danger, contrived to win the alliance of Antigoni 
Doson, on the condition, as it afterwards appcarc 
of the surrender of Corinth. Ptolemy, as might 1 
expected, joined Cleomenes; and in a successii 
of actions at Lycaeum, Megalopolis, and Hecatoi 
baeum, near Dyme, the Achaeans were well nij 
destroj'ed. By these Aratus lost the confidence 
the people, who passed a public censure on his co 
duct, and Sparta was placed at the head of a c c. 
federacy, fully able to dictate to the whole of Grec* 
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—Troezen, Epidaurus, Argos, Hermione, Pcllcne, 
Caphyae, Phlius, Pheneus, and Corinth, in which 
the Achaean garrison kept only the citadel.— 
It was now necessary to call on Antigonus for 
the promised aid. Permission to pass through 
Aetolia having been refused, he embarked his 
army in transports, and, sailing by Euboea, land¬ 
ed his army near the isthmus, while Cleomenes 
was occupied with the siege of Sicyon. (Polyb. 
ii. 52.) The latter immediately raised the siege, 
and hastened to defend Corinth; but no sooner 
was he engaged there, than Aratus, by a master¬ 
stroke of policy, gained the assistance of a party in 
Argos to place the Lacedaemonian garrison in a 
state of siege. Cleomenes hastened thither, leaving 
Corinth in the hands of Antigonus; but arriving too 
late to take effectual measures against Aratus, 
while Antigonus was in his rear, he retreated to 
Mantincia and thence home. Antigonus mean¬ 
while was by Aratus’ influence elected general of 
the league, and made Corinth and Sicyon his 
winter quarters. What hope was there now left 
that the great design of Aratus’ life could be ac¬ 
complished,— to unite all the Greek governments 
into one Greek nation ? Henceforward the caprice 
of the Macedonian monarch was to regulate the 
relations of the powers of Greece. The career of 
Antigonus, in which Aratus seems henceforward 
to have been no further engaged than ns his 
adviser and guide, ended in the great battle of 
Sellasia (b. c. 222), in which the Spartan power 
was for ever put down. Philip succeeded Anti¬ 
gonus in the throne of Maccdon (b. c. 221), and it 
was his policy during the next two years (from 
221 to 219 b. c.) to make the Achacans feel how 
dependent they were on him. This period is no- 
jordingly taken up with incursions of the Aetolians, 
ihe unsuccessful opposition of Aratus, and the trial 
vliich followed. The Aetolians seized Clarium, 
i fortress near Megalopolis (Polyb. iv. 6.), and 
hence made their plundering excursions, till 
I'imoxenus, general of the league, took the place 
J»d drove out the garrison. As the time for the ex- 
oration of Aratus’ office arrived, the Actolian gene- 
als Dorimachus and Scopas made an attack on 
*harae and Patrae, and carried on their ravages up 
o the borders of Mcssene, in the hope that 
o active measures would be taken against them 
ill the commander for the following year was 
hosen. To remedy this, Aratus anticipated 
is command five days, and ordered the troops of 
le league to assemble at Megalopolis. The Aeto- 
ans, finding his force superior, prepared to quit 
le country, when Aratus, thinking his object 
ifficiently accomplished, disbanded the chief part 
: his army, and marched with about 4000 to 
atrac. The Aetolians turned round in pursuit, 
m 1 encamped at Methydrium, upon which Aratus 
•anged his position to Caphyae, and in a battle, 
hich began in a skirmish of cavalry to gain some 
gh ground advantageous to both positions, was 
tirely defeated and his army nearly destroyed, 
le Aetolians marched home in triumph, and 
ratus was recalled to take his trial on several 
arges,—assuming the command before his legal 
ac, disbanding his troops, unskilful conduct in 
nosing the time and place of action, and carelcss- 
ss in the action itself! He was acquitted, not 
the ground that the charges were untrue, but 
consideration of his past services. For some time 
er this the Aetolians continued their invasions, 
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and Aratus wa9 unable effectually to check them, 
till at last Philip took the field as commander of 
the allied army. The six remaining years of Aratus* 
life are a mere history of intrigues, by which at dif¬ 
ferent times bis influence was more or less shaken 
with the king. At first he was entirely set aside ; 
and this cannot be wondered at, when his object 
was to unite Greece as an independent nation, 
while Philip wished to unite it as subject to him¬ 
self. In b. c. 218, it appears that Aratus re¬ 
gained his influence by an exposure of the treachery 
of his opponents; and the effects of his presence 
were shewn in a victory gained over the combined 
forces of the Aetolians, Eleans, and Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. In a c. 217 Aratus was the 17th time chosen 
general, and every thing, so far as the security of 
the leagued states was concerned, prospered; but 
the feelings and objects of the two men were so 
different, that no unity was to be looked for, so soon 
as the immediate object of subduing certain states 
was effected. The story told by Plutarch, of his 
advice to Philip about the garrisoning of Ithome, 
would probably represent well the general tendency 
of the feeling of these two men. In u. c. 213 ho 
died, as Plutarch and Polybius both say (Polyb. 
viii. 14; Plut. Arat. 52), from the effect of poison 
administered by the king’s order. Divine honours 
were paid to him by his countrymen, and annual 
solemnities established. (Diet, of Ant. s. v. *Apd- 
rua.) Aratus wrote Commentaries , being a his¬ 
tory of his own times down to B. c. 220 (Polyb. 
iv. 2), which Polybius characterises as clearly 
written and faithful records, (ii. 40.) The great¬ 
ness of Aratus lay in the steadiness with which 
ho pursued a noble purpose, — of uniting the 
Greeks as one nation; the consummate ability 
with which he guided the elements of tho 
storm which raged about him; and the zeal 
which kept him true to his object to tho end, 
when a different conduct would have secured to 
him the greatest personal advantage. As a gene¬ 
ral, ho was unsuccessful in the open field; but for 
success in stratagem, which required calculation 
and dexterity of the first order, unrivalled. The 
leading object of bis life was noble in its concep¬ 
tion, and, considering the state of Macedon and of 
Egypt, and more especially tho existence of a con¬ 
temporary with the virtues and abilities of Clco- 
mcncs, ably conducted. Had ho been supported in 
his attempt to raise Greece by vigour and purity, 
such as that of Cleomenes in the cause of Sparta, 
his fate might have been different. As it was, he 
left his country surrounded by difficulty and dan¬ 
ger to the guiding hand of Philopoemen and Lycor- 
tas. (Plut. Aratus and Ayis; Polyb. ii. iv. vii. 
viii.) [C. T. A.] 

ARA'TUS f'Aparor), author of two Greek 
astronomical poems. The date of his birth is not 
known; but it seems that he lived about b. c. 
270 ; it is probable, therefore, that the death of 
Euclid and the birth of Apollonius Pcrgaeus hap¬ 
pened during his life, and that he was contempo¬ 
rary with Aristarchus of Samos, and Theocritus, 
who mentions him. (Idyll, vi. and vii.) 

There are several accounts of his life by anon} r - 
raous Greek writers : three of them are printed in 
the 2nd vol. of Buhle’s Aratus, and one of the 
same in the Uranologium of Petavius. Suidas and 
Eudocia also mention him. From these it appears 
that he was a native of Soli (afterwards Pompeio- 
polis) in Cilicia, or (according to one authority) of 
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Tarsus; that he was invited to the court of An- 
tigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, where he 
spent all the latter part of his life; and that his 
chief pursuits were physic (which is also said to 
have been his profession), grammar, and philoso¬ 
phy, in which last he was instructed by the Stoic 
Dionysius ileraclcotes. 

Several poetical works on various subjects, as 
well as a number of prose epistles, are attributed 
to Aratus (Buhle, vol ii. p. 455), but none of 
them have come down to us, except the two poems 
mentioned above. These have generally been 
joined together as if parts of the same work ; 
but they seem to be distinct poems. The first, 
called faij'rf/ifi'a, consists of 732 verses ; the 
second, Akkttj, u«?a ( Proynostica\ of 422. Eudoxus, 
about a century earlier, had written two prose 
works, Wait'd and ''Evoicrpov, which are both 
lost; but we are told by the biographers of Ara¬ 
tus, that it was the desire of Antigonus to have 
them turned into verse, which gave rise to the 
4>atv6pei/a of the latter writer; and it appears from 
the fragments of them preserved by Hipparchus 
(Petav. Uranolog. p. 173, &c., ed. Paris. 1630), 
that Aratus has in fact versified, or closely imi¬ 
tated parts of them both, but especially of the first. 
Tho design of the poem is to give an introduction 
to the knowledge of the constellations, with the 
rules for their risings and settings ; and of the 
circles of tho sphere, amongst which the milky 
way is reckoned. The positions of the constella¬ 
tions, north of the ecliptic, arc described by re¬ 
ference to the principal groups surrounding the 
north pole (the Bears, the Dragon, and Ccphcus), 
whilst Orion servos as a point of departure for 
those to the south. The immobility of the earth, 
and the revolution of tho heavens about a fixed 
axis are maintained ; the path of the sun in the 
zodiac i 9 described ; but the planets arc intro¬ 
duced merely as bodies having amotion of their 
own, without any attempt to define their periods ; 
nor is anything said about the moon’s orbit. The 
opening of the poem asserts the dependence of all 
things upon Zeus, and contains the passage 
rod 7 dp Ka\ 7 ivos quoted by St. Paul 

(Aratus' fellow-countryman) in his address to the 
Athenians. (Acts xvii. 28.) From the general 
want of precision in the descriptions, it would 
seem that Aratus was neither a mathematician nor 
observer (comp. Cic. de OraL i. 16) or, at any 
rate, that in this work he did not aim at scientific 
accuracy. He not only represents the configura¬ 
tions of particular groups incorrectly, but describes 
Borne phaenomcna which arc inconsistent with 
any one supposition as to the latitude of the spec¬ 
tator, and others which could not coexist at any 
one epoch. (See the article A rat os in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia.) These errors are partly to be attri¬ 
buted to Eudoxus himself, and partly to the way 
in which Aratus has used tho materials supplied 
by him. Hipparchus (about a century later), who 
was a scientific astronomer and observer, has left a 
commentary upon the Qaivoycva of Eudoxus and 
Aratus, occasioned by the discrepancies which he 
had noticed between his own observations and 
their descriptions. 

The Aioo' 7 j i u€ta consists of prognostics of the 
weather from astronomical phaenomena, with an 
account of its effects upon animals. It appears to 
be an imitation of Hesiod, and to have been imi¬ 
tated by Virgil in some parts cf the Georgies. 
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The materials are said to be taken almost wholly 
from Aristotle’s Metcorologica, from the work ol' 
Theophrastus, ** Dc Sign is Ventorum,” and from 
Hesiod. (Buhle, vol. ii. p. 471.) Nothing is said 
in either poem about Astrology in the proper sense 
of the word. 

The style of these two poems is distinguished by 
the elegance and accuracy resulting from a study 
of ancient models; but it wants originality and 
poetic elevation; and variety of matter is excluded 
by the nature of the subjects. (See Quintil. x. 1 .) 
That they became very popular both in the Grecian 
and Roman world (comp. Ov. Am. i. 15. 16) is 
proved by the number of commentaries and Latin 
translations. The Introduction to the Qcuvopwa 
by Achilles Tatius, the Commentary of Hippar¬ 
chus in three books, and another attributed by 
Petavius to Achilles Tatius, arc printed in tho 
Uranologium, with a list of other Commentators 
(p. 267), which includes the names of Aristarchus, 
Gcminus, and Eratosthenes. Parts of three 
poetical Latin translations are preserved. Ono 
written by Cicero when very young (Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. ii. 41), one by Caesar Germanicus, tho 
grandson of Augustus, and one by Festus Avienus. 
The earliest edition of Aratus is that of Aldus. 
(Ven. 1499, fol.) Tho principal later ones are by 
Grotius (Lugd. Bat 1600, 4to.), Buhle (Lips. 1793, 
1801, 2 vols. 8 vo., with the three Latin versions), 
Matthiac (Francof. 1817, 8 vo.), Voss (Heidelb. 
1824, 3vo., with a German poetical version), Butt* 
mann (Bcrol. 1826, 8 vo.), and Bekker. (Berol. 
1828, 8 vo.) 

(Fabric. MU. Grace, vol. iv. p. 87; Schaubach, 
Gcsch. d. gricch. Astronomic , p.2I5, &c.; Delamb re, 
Hist, dc VAstron. Ancicnnc.) [W. F. D.j 

AIIA'TUS ("Aparos), of Cnidus, the author of 
a history of Egypt (Anonym. Viit. Aral.) 

ARBACES CApidtv r). 1. Tho founder of tho 
Median empire, according to the account of Ctesins 
(ap. Diod. ii. 24, &c., 32). Ho is said to have 
taken Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the 
Babylonian, and to have destroyed the old Assyrian 
empire under the reign of Sardanapalus, b. c. 876. 
Ctesias assigns 28 years to the reign of Arbaces. 
B. c. 876 — 848, and makes his dynasty consist 0 ! 
eight kings. This account differs from that 0 : 
Herodotus, who makes Deioccs tho first king 0 
Media, and assigns only four kings to his dynasty 
[Deiocbs.J Ctesias’ account of the overthrow 0 
the Assyrian empire by Arbaces is followed b; 
Velleius Paterculus (i. 6), Justin (i. 3), and Strabc 
(xvi. p. 737.) 

2. A commander in the army of Artaxcrxe* 
which fought against liis brother Cyrus, & c. 401 
He was satrap of Media. (Xen. Anab. i. 7. § 15 
vii. 8 . § 25.) 

ATvBITER, PETRO'NIUS. [Petronic 
Arbiter.] 

ARBO'RIUS, A EM I'LI US MAGNUS, t> 
author of a poem in ninety-two lines in elegii 
verse, entitled u Ad Nympham niinis cultam. 
which contains a great many expressions tak( 
from the older poets, and bears all the traces of tl 
artificial labour which characterizes the later Lat 
poetry. It is printed in the Anthology of Be 
mann (iii. 275) and Meyer (Ep. 262), and 
WemsdorPs Poet. Lat. Minor, (iii. p. 217.) T 
author of it was a rhetorician at Tolosa in Ga 
the maternal uucle of Ausonius, who speaks of h 
with groat praise, and mentions that he enjoy 
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the friendship cf the brothers of Constantine, when 
they lived at Tolosa, and was afterwards called to 
Constantinople to superintend the education of one 
of the Caesars. (Auson. Parent . iii., Profess, xvi.) 

A'RBIUS ("A p€tos), a surname of Zeus, derived 
from mount Arbius in Crete, where he was wor¬ 
shipped. (Stcph. Byz. s. v. *Ap6is.) [L. S.] 

ARBU'SCULA, a celebrated female actor in 
Pantomimes, whom Cicero speaks of in b. c. 54 
as having given him great pleasure. (Ad Ait. iv. 
15; Hor. Serm. i. 10. 76.) 

ARCA'DIUS, emperor of the East, was the 
elder of the two sons of the emperor Theodosius I. 
and the empress Flaccilla, and was bom in Spain 
in a. d. 303. Themistius, a pagan philosopher, 
and afterwards Arsenius, a Christian saint, con¬ 
ducted his education. As early as 395, Theodosius 
conferred upon him the title of Augustus; and, 
upon the death of his father in the same year, he 
became emperor of the East, while the West was 
given to his younger brother, IJonorius; and with 
him begins the scries of emperors who reigned at 
Constantinople till the capture of the city by the 
Turks in 1453. A read i us had inherited neither 
the talents nor the manly beauty of his father; he 
was ill-shapcn, of a small stature, of a swarthy 
complexion, and without either physical or intel¬ 
lectual vigour; his only accomplishment was a 
beautiful • handwriting. Docility was the chief 
quality of his character; others, women or eunuchs, 
reigned for him ; for he had neither the power to 
have liis own will, nor even passion enough to 
make others obey his whims. Rufinus, the prac- 
fcct of the East, a man capable of every crime, had 
been appointed by Theodosius the guardian of 
Arcadius, while Stilicho became guardian of Hono- 
rius. Rufinus intended to marry his daughter to 
the young emperor, but the eunuch Eutropius ren¬ 
dered this plan abortive, and contrived a marriage 
between Arcadius and Eudoxia, the beautiful 
daughter of Bauto, a Frank, who was a general in 
the Roman army. Exposed to the rivalship of 
Eutropius, as well as of Stilicho, who pretended to 
the guardianship over Arcadius also, Rufinus was 
accused of having caused an invasion of Greece by 
Alaric, chief of the Goths, to whom he had neg¬ 
lected to pay the annual tribute. His fall was 
the more easy, as the people, exasperated by the 
rapacity of the minister, held him in general exe¬ 
cration ; and thus Rufinus was murdered as early 
as 3.95 by order of the Goth Gainas, who acted on 
the command of Stilicho. His successor ns mi¬ 
nister was Eutropius, and the emperor was a mere 
tool in the hands of his eunuch, his wife, and his 
general, Gainas. They declared Stilicho an enemy of 
the empire, confiscated his estates within the limits 
of the Eastern empire, and concluded an alliance 
with Alaric, for the purpose of preventing Stilicho 
from marching upon Constantinople. (397.) After 
this, Eutropius was invested with the dignities of 
consul and gcncral-in-chief,—the first eunuch in 
the Roman empire who had ever been honoured 
.with those titles, but who was unworthy of them, 
being as ambitious and rapacious as Rufinus. 

The fall of Eutropius took place under the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances. Tribigildus, the chief of a 
portion of the Goths who had been transplanted to 
Phrygia, rose in rebellion, .and the disturbances 
became so dangerous, that Gainas, who was per¬ 
haps the secret instigator of them, advised the em¬ 
peror to settle this affair in a friendly way. No 
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sooner was Tribigildus informed of it, than he de¬ 
manded the head of Eutropius before he would 
enter into negotiations; and the emperor, per¬ 
suaded by Eudoxia, gave up his minister. St. 
Chrysostom, afraid of Arianism, pleaded the cause 
of Eutropius, but in vain; the minister was ba¬ 
nished to Cyprus, and soon afterwards beheaded. 
(399.) Upon this, the Goths left Phrygia and 
returned to Europe, where they stayed partly in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and partly 
within the walls of the city. Gainas, after having 
ordered the Roman troops to leave the capital, de¬ 
manded liberty of divine service for the Goths, 
who were Arians; and as St. Chrysostom energe¬ 
tically opposed such a concession to heresy, Gainas 
tried to set fire to the imperial palace. But the 
people of Constantinople took up arms, and Gainas 
was forced to evacuate the city with those of the 
Goths who had not been slain by the inhabitants. 
Crossing the Bosporus, lie suffered a severe defeat 
by the imperial fleet, and fled to the banks of the 
Danube, where he was killed by the Iluns, who 
sent his head to Constantinople. 

After his fall the incompetent emperor became 
entirely dependent upon his wife Eudoxia, who 
assumed the title of u Augusta,'’ the empress 
hitherto having only been styled “ Nobilissima.” 
Through her influence St. Chrysostom was exiled 
in 404, and popular troubles preceded and follow¬ 
ed his fall. As to Arcadius, he was a sincere 
adherent of the orthodox church. He confirmed 
the Laws of his father, which were intended for its 
protection ; he interdicted the public meetings of 
the heretics ; he purged his palace from heretical 
officers and servants; and in 396 ho ordered that 
all the buildings in which the heretics used to hold 
their meetings should be confiscated. During his 
reign grant numbers of pagans adopted the Chris¬ 
tian religion. But his reign is stigmatized by a 
cruel and unjust law concerning high treason, the 
work of Eutropius, which was issued in 397. By 
this Law, which was a most tyrannical extension of 
the Iajx Julia Majestatis, the principal civil and 
military officers of the emperor were identified 
with his sacred person, and offences against them, 
either by deeds or by thoughts, were punished ns 
crimes of high treason. (Cod. ix. tit. 8. s. 5 ; Cod. 
Thcod. ix. tit. 14. s. 3.) Arcadius died on the 1st 
of May, 408, leaving the empire to his son Theo¬ 
dosius II., who was a minor. (Cedrcnus, vol. i. 
pp.574—586, ed. Bonn, pp. 327—334, ed. Paris ; 
Socrates, Hist. Ecclcs. v. 10, vi. pp. 272, 305—344, 
ed. Reading; Sozomcnos, viii. pp. 323—363; Thco- 
pliancs, pp. 63—69, ed. Paris; Tlicodorct. v. 
3*2, &c., p. 205, cd. Vales.; Chrysostom, (cura 
Montfaucon, 2nd cd. Paris, in 4to.) Epistolae ad 
Innoccntium Papam , &c. vol. iii. pp. 613—629; 
Vita Clrysostomi, in vol. xiii.; Claudianus.) [ YV. P. J 
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COIN OF ARCALIUS. 


■ ARCA'DIUS, bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, 
wrote a life of Simeon Stylita the younger, stir- 

s 
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named Thaumastorita, several passages from which 
are quoted in the Acts of the second council of 
Nice. A few other works, which exist in MS., 
are ascribed to him. (Fabric. Bib. Graec. xi. pp. 
578, 579, xii. p. 179.) Cave (Diss. tie Script. 
Incert. Act. p. 4) places him before the eighth 
century. [P. S.] 

ARCA'DIUS (’ApfcaStoy) of Antioch, a Greek 
grammarian of uncertain date, blit who did not 
live before 200 a. d., was the author of several 
grammatical works, of which Suidas mentions 
riepl <Jp0oypa<pi'ay, n tpl cruvra^cus rut/ rov A oyov 
ixepujv, and 'QvoparmKAv. A work of his on the 
accents (Uep\ t 6vuv) has come down to us, and 
was first published by Barker from a manuscript 
at Paris. (Leipzig, 1820.) It is also included in 
the first volume of DindorPs Gramat. Graec. Lips. 
1823. 

ARCAS f'Ap/cas). 1. The ancestor and epony- 
mic hero of the Arcadians, from whom the country 
and its inhabitants derived their name. He was a 
son of Zeus by Callisto, a companion of Artemis. 
After the death or the metamorphosis of his mother 
[CallistoJ, Zeus gave the child to Maia, and 
called him Arens. (Apollod. iii. 8. § 2.) Areas 
became afterwards by Leaneira or Mcganeira the 
lather of Flatus and Apheidas. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1.) 
According to Hyginus (Pub. 176, Poet. Astr. ii. 4) 
Areas was the son of Lycaon, whose flesh the fa¬ 
ther set before Zeus, to try his divine character. 
Zeus upset the table (rpdi refa) which bore the 
dish, and destroyed the house of Lycaon by light¬ 
ning, but restored Areas to life. When Arens had 
grown up, he built on the site of his father’s house 
the town of Trnpezus. When Areas once during 
the chase pursued his mother, who was metamor¬ 
phosed into a shc-bcnr, ns far as the sanctuary of 
the Lycncnn Zeus, which no mortal was allowed to 
enter, Zeus placed both of them among the stars. 
(Ov. Met. ii. 410, &c.) According to Pnusanias 
(viii. 4. § 1, &c.), Areas succeeded Nyctimus in 
the government of Arcadia, and gave to the coun¬ 
try which until then had been called Pclasgia the 
name of Arcadia. lie taught his subjects the arts 
of making bread and of weaving. He was married 
to the nymph Erato, by whom he had three sons, 
Flatus, Apheidas, and Azan, among whom he di¬ 
vided his kingdom. He had one illegitimate son, 
Autolaus, whose mother is not mentioned. The 
tomb of Arens was shewn at Mantineia, whither 
his remains had been carried from mount Macnalus 
at the command of the Delphic oracle. (Paus. viii. 
9. § 2.) Statues of Areas and his family were de¬ 
dicated at Delphi by the inhabitants of Tegea. (x. 
9. § 3.) 

2. A surname of Herrnes. (Lucan, P/turs. ix. 
CGI; Martial, ix. 34. 6 j Hermes.) [L. S.J 

ARCA'TIIIAS (’ApKcdh'ay), a son of Mithri- 
dates, joined Neoptolemus and Archelaus, the 
generals of his father, with 10,000 horse, which he 
brought from the lesser Armenia, at the com¬ 
mencement of the war with the Romans, b. c. 88. 
lie took an active part in the great battle fought 
near the river Amneius or Amnia* (see Strab. xii. 
p. 562) in Paphlagonia, in which Nicomcdes, the 
king of Bithynia, was defeated. Two years after¬ 
wards, b. c. 86, he invaded Macedonia with a 
separate army, and completely conquered the coun¬ 
try. He then proceeded to march against Sulla, 
but died on the way at Tidaeum (Potidaea?) 
(Appian, Mithr. 17, 18, 35, 41.) 
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ARCE (‘'ApxTj), a daughter of Thaumaa and sif¬ 
ter of Iris, who in the contest of the gods with 
the Titans sided with the latter. Zeus afterwards 
punished her for this by throwing her into Tartarus 
and depriving her of her wings, which were given 
to Thetis at her marriage with Peleus. Thetis 
afterwards fixed these wings to the feet of her son 
Achilles, who was therefore called .irodapicns. (Pto- 
lem. Hephaest. 6.) [L. S.J 

ARCEISl'ADES (’Ap/fcunaSrjs), a patronymic 

from Arceisius, the father of Laertes, who as well 
as his son Odysseus are designated by the name of 
Arccisiadcs. (Horn. Od. xxiv. 270, iv. 755.) [L. S.J 
ARCEISIUS (’ApKeunos), a son of Zeus and 
Euryodia, husband of Chalcomedusa and father of 
Laertes. (Horn. Od. xiv. 182, xvi. 118; Apollod. 
i. 9. § 16 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 145 ; Eustath, ad Horn. 
p. 1796.) According to Ilj'ginus (Fab. 189), ho 
was a son of Cephalus and Procris, and according 
to others, of Cephalus and a she-bear. (Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1961, comp. p. 1756.) [L. S.J 

ARCEOPIION ('ApKco<j><2v)y a son of Minny- 
ridcs of Salamis in Cyprus. Antoninus Liberalis 
(39) relates of him and Arsinoe precisely the same 
story which Ovid (Met. xiv. 698, &c.) relates of 
Anaxarete and Iphis. [Anaxarete.J [L. S.J 

ARCESILAUS (’A pK€tri\aos\ a son of Lycns 
and Theobulc, was the leader of the Boeotians in 
the Trojan war. He led his people to Troy in ten 
ships, and was slain by Hector. (Horn. 11. ii. 495, 
xv. 329; Hygin. Fab. 97.) According to Pausa- 
nias (ix. 39. § 2) his remains were brought back 
to Boeotia, where a monument was erected to his 
memory in the neighbourhood of Lebadcia. A son 
of Odysseus and Penelope of the name of Arccsi- 
laus is mentioned by Eustathius. (Ad Horn. p. 
1796.) [L. S.J 

ARCESILA'US ('kpwlxaos). 1. The name 
of four kings of Cyrcnc. [Battus and Bat- 
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2. The murderer of Archngathus, the son of 
Agathocles, when the latter left Africa, b. c. 307. 
Arccsilaus had formerly been a friend of Agathocles. 
(Justin, xxii. 8; Agathocles, p. 64.) 

3. One of the ambassadors sent to Rome by the 
Lacedaemonian exiles about b. c. 183, who was 
intercepted by pirates and killed. (Polyb. xxiv. 11.) 

4. Of Megalopolis, was one of those who dis¬ 
suaded the Achaean league from assisting Perseus 
in the war against the Romans in b. c. 170. In 
the following years he was one of the ambassadors 
sent by the league to attempt the reconciliation of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Ptolemy. (Polyb. xxviii. 
6, xxix. 10.) 

ARCESILA'US(’ApKe<rfAaos)orARCESILAS, 

the founder of the new Academy, flourished towards 
the close of the third century before Christ. (Comp. 
Strab. i. p. 15.) He was the son of Scuthes or Scy tlics 
(Diog. Laert. iv. 18), and born at Pitane in Acolis. 
His early education was entrusted to Autolycus, a 
mathematician, with whom he migrated to Sardis. 
Afterwards, at the wish of his elder brother and 
guardian, Moireas, he came to Athens to study 
rhetoric; but becoming the disciple first of Theo¬ 
phrastus and afterwards of Crantor, lie found liis 
inclination led to philosophical pursuits. Not con¬ 
tent, however, with any single school, he left his 
early masters and studied under sceptical and dialec¬ 
tic philosophers; and the line of Ariston upon him. 
npdaOe IIAaTcc*', timOcv Uvfj>uVy ptarros A«J5ay>os. 
described the course of his early education, as well 
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nfl tlie discordant character of some of his later 
views. He was not without reputation as a poet, 
and Diogenes Laertius (iv. 30) has preserved two 
epigrams of his, one of which is addressed to Atta- 
lus, king of Pergaraus, and records his admir¬ 
ation of Homer and Pindar, of whose works he 
was an enthusiastic reader. Several of his puns and 
witticisms have been preserved in his life by the 
same writer, which give the idea of an accomplished 
man of the world rather than a grave philosopher. 
Many traits of character are also recorded of him, 
some of them of a pleasing nature* The greatness 
of his personal character is shewn by the imitation 
of his peculiarities, into which his admirers are 
said insensibly to have fallen. His oratory is de¬ 
scribed as of an attractive and persuasive kind, the 
effect of it being enhanced by the frankness of his 
demeanour. Although his means were not large, 
Iria resources being chiefly derived from king Eu- 
menea, many talcs were told of his unassuming 
generosity. But it must be admitted, that there 
was another side to the picture, and his enemies 
accused him of the grossest profligacy—a charge 
which he only answered by citing the example of 
Aristippus—and it must be confessed, that the 
accusation is slightly confirmed by the circumstance 
that lie died in the 7Cth year of his age from a fit 
of excessive drunkenness; on which event an epi¬ 
gram lias been preserved by Diogenes. 

Jt was on the death of Cmnftor that Arccsilaus 
succeeded to the chair of the Academy, in the his¬ 
tory of which he makes so important an era. As, 
however, ho committed nothing to writing, his 
opinions were imperfectly known to his contempo¬ 
raries, and can now only be gathered from the con¬ 
fused statements of his opponents. There seems 
to have been a gradual decline of philosophy since 
the time of Plato and Aristotle: the same subjects 
had been again and again discussed, until no room 
was left for original thought—a deficiency which 
was but poorly compensated by the extravagant 
paradox or overdrawn subtlety of the later schools. 
Whether we attribute the scepticism of the Aca- 
ilemv to a reaction from the dogmatism of the 
Stoics, or whether it was the natural result of ex¬ 
pending to intellectual truth the distrust with which 
Plato viewed the information of sense, it would 
iccm that in the time of Arccsilams the whole of 
ihilosophy was absorbed in the single question of 
he grounds of human knowledge. What were the 
iccutiar views of Arccsilaus on this question, it is 
lot easy to collect. On the one hand, he is said to 
avc restored the doctrines of Plato in an uncor- 
upted form; while, on the other hand, according 
} Cicero (Acad. i. 1*2), he summed up his opinions 
1 the formula, “that he knew nothing, not even 
is own ignorance." There arc two ways of rc- 
mciling the difficulty : either we may suppose 
ini to have thrown out such dwoplat as an exercise 
•r the ingenuity of his pupils, as .Sextus Empiricus 
n yrr]u Hypotyp. i. 234), who disclaims him as a 
peptic, would havy us believe; or lie may have 
ally doubted the esoteric meaning of Plato, and 
ive supposed himself to have been stripping his 
orks of the figments of the Dogmatists, while he 
is in fact taking from them all certain principles, 
hatever. (Cic. dc Oral. iii. 18.) A curious result 
the confusion which pervaded the New Academy 
is the return to some of the doctrines of the elder 
nic school, which they attempted to harmonize 
th Plato and their own views. (Euseb. Pr. Ev. 
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xiv. 5, 6.) Arccsilaus is also said to have restored 
the Socratic method of teaching in dialogues; al¬ 
though it is probable that he did not confine him¬ 
self strictly to the erotetic method, perhaps the 
supposed identity of his doctrines with those of 
Plato may have originated in the outward form in 
which they were conveyed. 

The Stoics were the chief opponents of Arccsi¬ 
laus; he attacked their doctrine of a convincing 
conception (KaTaXrpniKrj (parreurta) as understood 
to be a mean between science and opinion—a mean 
which he asserted could not exist, and was merely 
the interpolation of a name. (Cic. Acad. ii. 24.) 
It involved in fact a contradiction in terms, as the 
very idea of <pauraala implied the possibility of 
false as well as true conceptions of the same object. 

It is a question of some importance, in what the 
scepticism of the New Academy was distinguished 
from that of the followers of Pyrrhon. Admitting 
the formula of Arccsilaus, “that he knew nothing, 
not even his own ignorance," to be an exposition 
of his real sentiments, it was impossible in one 
sense that scepticism could proceed further: but 
the New Academy does not seem to have doubted 
the existence of truth in itself, only our capacities 
for obtaining it. It differed also from the princi¬ 
ples of the pure sceptic in the practical tendency of 
its doctrines : while the object of the one was the 
attainment of perfect equanimity (iwox*f), the other 
seems rather to have retired from the barren field 
of speculation to practical life, and to have acknow¬ 
ledged some vestiges of a moral law within, at host 
but a probable guide, the possession of which, how¬ 
ever, formed the real distinction between the sage 
and the fool. Slight as the difference may appear 
between the speculative statements of the two 
schools, a comparison of the lives of their founders 
and their respective successors lends us to the con¬ 
clusion, that a practical moderation was the charac¬ 
teristic of the New Academy, to which the Scep¬ 
tics were wholly strangers. (Sex. Empiricus, adv. 
Math. ii. 158, Pyrrh. Jlypotyv. i. 3, 226.) [15.J.] 

ARCESILA'US (’A pxt<rl\aos) f an Athenian 
comic poet of the old comedy, none of whose works 
arc extant. (Diog. Laert. iv. 45.) [P. S.J 

ARCESILA'US, artists. 1. A sculptor who 
made a statue of Diana, celebrated by an ode of 
Simonides. (Ding. Laert. iv. 46.) He may, there¬ 
fore, have flourished about 500 B. c. 

2. Of Paros, was, according to Pliny (xxxv. 39), 
one of the first encaustic painters, and a contem¬ 
porary of Polygnotus (about 460 n. c.). 

3. A painter, the son of the sculptor Tisicratcs, 
flourished about 280 or 270 b. c. (Plin. xxxv. *10. 
§ 42.) Pausanias (i. 1. § 3) mentions a painter 
of the same name, whose picture of Leosthencs 
and his sons was to be seen in the Pciraecus. 
Though Leosthenes was killed in the war of Athens 
against Lamia, n. c. 323, Sillig argues, that the 
fact of his sons being included in the picture fa¬ 
vours the supposition that it was painted after his 
death, and that we may therefore safely refer the 
passages of Pausanias and of Pliny to the same 
person. ( CataL Art if. s. v.) 

4. A sculptor in the first century n. a, who, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, was held in high esteem at Rome, 
was especially celebrated by M. Varro, and was 
intimate with L. Lentulus. Among his works 
were a statue of Venus Genetrix in the forum of 
Caesar, and a marble lioness surrounded by winged 
Cupids, who were sporting with her. Of the latter 
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work the mosaics in the Mus. Borl. vii. Gl, and Archcdcmus of whom Xenophon speaks in tlie 
the Mm. Capil. iv. 19, are supposed to be copies. Memorabilia (ii. 9), as originally poor, but of con- 
Thcre were some statues by him of centaurs carry- siderable talents both for speaking and public 
ing nymphs, in the collection of Asinius Pollio. business, and who was employed by Criton to pro- 
He received a talent from Octavius, a Roman tect him and his friends from the attacks of 
knight, for the model of a bowl (crater), and was sycophants. It appears that Archcdcmus was a 
engaged by Lucullus to make a statue of Felicitas foreigner, and obtained the franchise by fraud, for 
for 60 sestertia; but the deaths both of the artist which he was attacked by Aristophanes (Ran. 
and of his patron prevented the completion of the 419) and by Eupolis in the Baptae. (Schol. ad 
work. (Plin. xxxv. 45, xxxvi. 4. §§ 10, 13: the AristopJi. 1. c.) Both Aristophanes (Rati. 508) 
reading Arclicsitae , in § 10, ought, almost undoubt- and Lysias (c. Alcib. p. 536, ed. Reiske) call him 
edly, to be Arcesilae or Arcesilui.) [P. S.] blear-eyed (yAapwv). 

ARCHAEANA'CTIDAE ( 'ApxaiayaKri^ai ), 2. 'O rb/ATjj, mentioned by Aeschines (c. Clcs. 

the name of a race of kings who reigned in the p. 531, ed. Reiske), should be distinguished from 
Cimmerian Bosporus forty-two years, b. c. 480— the preceding. 

438. (Diod. xii. 31, with Wesseling's note.) 3. An Aetolian (called Archidamus by Livy), 

ARCIIA'GATIIUS ('Apx^yaBos). 1. The son who commanded the Aetolian troops which assist- 
of Agathocles, accompanied his father in his ex- ed the Romans in their war with Philip. In b. c. 
pedition into Africa, b. c. 310. While there he 199 ho compelled Philip to raise the siege of 

narrowly escaped being put to death in a tumult Thaumaci (Liv. xxxii. 4), and took an active part 

of the soldiers, occasioned by his having murdered in the battle of Cynoscephalac, b. c. 197, in which 
Lyciscus, who reproached him with committing Philip was defeated. (Polyb. xviii. 4.) When the 
incest with his step-mother Alcia. When Aga- war broke out between the Romans and the 

thocles was summoned from Africa by the state of Actolians, he was sent as ambassador to the 

affairs in Sicily, he left Archagathus behind in Achaeans to solicit their assistance, B. c. 192 (Liv. 
command of the army. He met at first with some xxxv. 48); and on the defeat of Antiochus the 
success, but was afterwards defeated three times, Great in the following year, ho went as ambassador 
and obliged to take refuge in Tunis. Agathocles to the consul M\ Acilius Glabrio to sue for pence, 
returned to his assistance; but a mutiny of the (Polyb. xx. 9.) In b. c. 1G9 he was denounced to 
soldiers soon compelled him to leave Africa again, the Romans by Lyciscus ns one of their enemies, 
and Archagathus and his brother were put to death (Polyb. xxviii. 4.) He joined Perseus the same 
by the troops in revenge, B. c. 307. (l3iod. xx.33, year, and accompanied the Macedonian king in his 
57—61; Justin, xxii. 8.) flight after his defeat in 168. (Liv. xliii. *23, 24, 

2. The son of the preceding, described as a xliv. 43.) 
youth of great bravery and daring, murdered Aga- 4. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher (Strab. xiv. 
thocles, the son of Agathocles, that he might sue- p. 674 ; Diog. Laert. yii. 40, 68, 84, 88), two of 
cecd his grandfather. He was himself killed by whose works, Utp\ Qwviis and Utp\ 

Macnon. (Diod. xxi. Eel. 12.) arc mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, (vii. 55, 

ARCIIA'GATHUS ('Apx*ya-0os\ a Pclopon- 134.) He is probably the same person as the 
ncsian, the son of Lysanias, who settled at Rome Archcdcmus, whom Plutarch (de Exsilio , p. 605) 
as a practitioner of medicine, b. c. 219, and, ac- calls an Athenian, and who, he states, went into the 
cording to Cassius llemina (as quoted by Pliny, country of the Parthians and left behind him tho 
II. N. xxix. G), was the first person who made Stoic succession at Babylon. Archcdcmus is also 
it a distinct profession in that city. Ho was mentioned by Cicero (Acad. Qtuicat. ii. 47), Seneca 
received in the first instance with great respect, (Epist. 121), and other ancient writers, 
the “Jus Quiritium” was given him, and a ARCIIE'DICE PApxeSbo?), daughter ofHippias 
shop was bought for him at the public expense ; the Pcisistratid, and given in marriage by him after 
but his practice was observed to be so severe, the death of Hipparchus to Aeantidcs, son oi l Iip- 
that he soon excited the dislike of the people at poclus, the tyrant of Lampsacus. She is famous 
large, and produced a complete disgust to the for the epitaph given in Thucydides, and ascribed 
profession generally. The practice of Archagathus by Aristotle to Simonides, which told that, with 
seems to have been almost exclusively surgical, father, husband, and 6ons in sovereign power, still 
and to have consisted, in a great measure, in the she retained her meekness. (Thuc. vi. 59; Arist. 
use of the knife and powerful caustic applications. Rhcl. i. 9.) [A. II. C.] 

(Bostock , Hist, of Med.) [W.A.G.] ARCHE'DICUS ('Apx&Kos), an Athenian 

ARCIIEBU'LUS (’A px*€ov\os), of Thebes, a comic poet of the new comedy, who wrote, at the 
lyric poet, who appears to have lived about the instigation of Timacus, against Dcmochares, tho 
year b. c. 280, as Euphorion is said to have been nephew of Demosthenes, and supported Antipater 
instructed by him in poetry. (Suid.s.r. Ev<popi<au.) and the Macedonian party. The titles of two of 
A particular kind of verse which was frequently his plays are preserved, AiayapTavwv and Qt)fravp6s. 
used by other lyric poets, was called after him. He flourished about 302 b. c. (Suidas, s. v. ; Athen. 
(Hophacst. Enchir. p. 27.) Not a fragment of his vL p. 252, f., vii. pp. 292, e., *294, a. b., x. p. 4G7, 
poetry is now extant. [L. S.] e., xiii. p. 610, f.; Polyb. xii. 13.) [P. S.] 

ARCHEDE'MUS or ARCHED A'M US ('Ap- ARCHE'GETES ('ApxtiylTijs). 1. A surname 
XeStipos or ’A pxltiayos). 1. A popular leader at of Apollo, under which he was worshipped in se* 
Athens, took the first step against the generals who vend places, as at Naxos in Sicily (Thuc. yi. 3 
had gained the battle of Arginusae, b. c. 406, by Pind. Py/h. v. 80), and at Megara. (Paus. i. 42 
imposing a fine on Erasinides, and calling him to § 5.) The name has reference either to Apollo af 
account in a court of justice for some public money the leader and protector of colonies, or as tin 
which he had received in the Hellespont (Xcn. founder of towns in general, in which case the impor 
Hell. vii. 1. § 2.) This seems to be the same of the name is nearly the &tme as &eos Ttarpyos. 
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2. A surname of Asclepius, under which he was 
worshipped at Tithorca in Phocis. (Pans. x. 32. 
§ 8.) [L. S.] 

ARCHELA'US (' Apxe\aos), a son of Tenienus, 

n Heraclid, who, when expelled by his brothers, 
fled to king Cisseus in Macedonia. Cisseus pro¬ 
mised him the succession to his throne and the 
hand of his daughter, if he would assist him against 
his neighbouring enemies. Archelaus performed 
what was asked of him ; but when, after the defeat 
of the enemy, he claimed the fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mise, Cisseus had a hole dug in the earth, filled 
it with burning coals, and covered it over with 
branches, that Archelaus might fall into it. The 
plan was discovered, and Cisseus himself was 
thrown into the pit by Archelaus, who then fled, 
but at the command of Apollo built the town of 
Aegae on a spot to which ho was led by a goat. 
According to some accounts, Alexander the Great 
was a descendant of Archelaus. (Hygin. Fab.2]0.) 
Two other mythical personages of this name occur 
in Apollodorus. (ii. 1. § 5, 4. § 5, &c.) [L. S.] 

ARCIIELA'US (’Apx^Aaos), the author of a 
poem consisting of upwards of three hundred bar¬ 
barous Greek iambics, entitled n«pl rrjs ’Upas 
TexWi Da Sacra Arte (sc. Chrysopoeia). No¬ 
thing ia known of the events of hb life; his date 

also is uncertain, but the poem is evidently the 
work of a comparatively recent writer, and must 
not bo attributed to any of the older authors of 
this name. It was published for the first time in 
the second volume of I dolor's Physici cl Medici 
(Jraeci Minorcs , Bcrol. 1842, 8vo.; but a few ex¬ 
tracts had previously been inserted by J. S. Bernard, 
in his edition of Palladius, Dc Fcbtibus , Lugd. 
Bat. 1745, 8vo. pp. 160—163. [W. A. G.J 

ARCIIELA'US (’A pxfaaos), one of the illegiti¬ 
mate sons of Amyntas II. by Cygnaen. llimsclf 
and his two brothers (Archideus or Arrhidacus, 
and Menclaus) excited the jealousy of their half- 
brother Philip; and, this having proved fatal to 
one of them, the other two fled for refuge to 
Olyntlius. According to Justin, the protection 
which they obtained there gave occasion to the 
Olynthinn war, h. c. 349; and on the capture of 
the city, n. c. 347, the two princes fell into Philip's 
hands and were put to death. (Just. vii. 4, viii. 
3.) [E. E.] 

ARCIIELA'US, bishop of Caesarkia in Cap¬ 
padocia, wrote a work against the heresy of the 
Messalians, which is referred to by Photius. (Cod. 
52.) Cave places him at 440 a. d. (Hint. Lit. 
sub. ann.) [P. S.] 

ARCIIELA'US, king op Cappadocia. [Ar¬ 
chelaus, general of Mithridates, No. 4, p. 26*3.] 
ARCIIELA'US, bishop of Carrha in Meso¬ 
potamia, a. d. 278, held a public dispute with the 
heretic Manes, an account of which he published 
in Syriac. The work was soon translated both 
into Greek and into Latin. (Socrates, If. E. i. 22; 
Ilicron. de Vir. IUustr. 72.) A large fragment of 
the Latin version was published by Valesius, in his 
edition of Socrates and Sozomen. The same ver¬ 
sion, almost entire, was again printed, witli the 
ilagments of the Greek version, by Zaccagnius, 
n his Colled. Monument. Vet., Rom. 1698, and by 
T’abricius in his edition of Hippolytus. [P. S.] 
ARCIIELA'US (’Apx&aos), a Greek geogra- 
*hek, who wrote a work in which he described all 
he countries which Alexander the Great had tra¬ 
versed. (Diog. Lacrt ii. 17.) This statement would 


lead us to conjecture, that Archelaus was a contem¬ 
porary of Alexander, and perhaps accompanied him 
on his expeditions. But as the work is ccmpletcly 
lost, nothing certain can be raid about the matter. 
In like manner, it must remain uncertain whether 
this Archelaus is the same as the one whose “ Eu- 
boeica” are quoted by Harpocration (.«. v. 'AA.^- 
tnjaos, where however Maussac reads A rchemachus), 
and whose works on rivers and stones are men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch ( dcFluv. I and 9) and Stobaeus. 
(F/orileg. i. 15.) [ L. S. ] 

ARCIIELA'US ('ApxUaos), son of Herod 
the Great by Malthacc, a Samaritan woman, is 
called by Dion Cassius 'H/jwStjs UaXaior^s, 
and was whole brother to Herod Antipas. (Dion 
Cass. lv. 27; Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1. § 3, 10. § 1 
Bell. Jud. i. 28. § 4.) The will of Ilerod, which 
had at first been so drawn up as to exclude 
Archelaus in consequence of the false represent¬ 
ations of his eldest brother Antipater, was after¬ 
ward altered in his favour on the discovery of 
the latter's treachery [see p. 203]; and, on the 
death of Herod, lie was saluted as king by the 
ami}'. This title, however, he declined till it 
should be ratified by Augustus ; and, in a speech 
to the people after his father's funeral, ho mado 
large professions of his moderation and his wil¬ 
lingness to redress all grievances. (Joseph. Ant, 
xvii. 4. § 3, 6. § 1, 8. §§ 2—4 ; Bell. Jud. i. 31. 
§ 1, 32. § 7, 33. §§ 7—9.) Immediately after 
this a serious sedition occurred, which Archelaus 
quenched in blood (AnL xvii. 9. §§ 1—3; Bell. 
Jud. ii. 1 ; comp. Ant . xvii. 6 ; Bell. Jud. i. 33), 
and he then proceeded to Romo to obtain the con¬ 
firmation of his father's will. Here ho was opposed 
by Antipas, who was supported by Herod's sister 
Salome and her son Antipatcr, and ambassadors 
also came from the Jews to complain of the cruelty 
of Archelaus, and to entreat that their country 
might be annexed to Syria and ruled by Roman 

S *mors. Tho will of Herod was, however, ratl¬ 
in its main points by Augustus, and in tho 
division of the kingdom Archelaus received Judaea, 
Samaria, and Idumaea, with the title of Ethnarch, 
and a promise of that of king should he be found 
to deserve it. (Ant. xvii. 9, 11; Bell. Jud. ii. 
2, 6; Euscb. Hist. Ecc. i. 9 ; comp. Luke, xix. 
12—27.) On his return from Romo lie set tho 
Jewish law at defiance by his marriage ‘witli 
Glaphyra (daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappado¬ 
cia), the widow of his brother Alexander, by 
whom she had children living (Levit. xviii. 16, xx. 
21; Dcut. xxv. 5) ; and, his general government 
being most tyrannical, lie was again accused before 
Augustus by the Jews in the 10th year of his 
reign (a. d. 7), mid, as lie was unable to clear 
himself from their charges, he was banished to 
Vienna in Gaul, where he died. (Ant. xvii. 13 ; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 7. $ 3; Strab. xvi. p. 765 ; Dion 
Cass. lv. 27 ; Euseb. Hist, Ecc. i. 9.) [E. E.] 

ARCHELA'US ('Apx&*os), king of Mace¬ 
donia from n. c. 413 to 399. According to Plato, 
he was an illegitimate son of Pcrdiccas II. and ob¬ 
tained the throne by the murder of his uncle Alce- 
tas, his cousiD, and Iris half-brother (Plat. Gory. 
p. 471; Athen. v. p. 217, d.; Ael. V. H. xii. 43), 
further strengthening himself by marriage wHh 
Cleopatra, his father's widow. (Plat. Gory. p. 471, 
c.; Aristot. Fold. v. 10,ed. Bekk.) Nor does there 
appear to be any valid reason for rejecting this 
story, in spite of the silence of Thucydides, who 
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had no occasion to refer to it, and of the remarks 
of Athenaeus, who ascribes it to Plato's love of scan¬ 
dal. (Thuc. ii. 100; Athen. xi. p. 506, a. e.; Mitford, 
Gr. Hist. ch. 34, sec. 1 ; ThirlwaU, Gy. Hist. voL v. 
p. 157.) In B. c. 410 Pydna revolted from Archelaus, 
but he reduced it with the aid of an Athenian squa¬ 
dron under Theramenes, and the better to retain it, 
in subjection, rebuilt it at a distance of about two 
miles from the coast. (Diod. xiii. 49 ; Wess. ad 
toe.) In another war, in which he was involved 
with Sirrhaa and Arrhalxicus, he purchased peace 
by giving his daughter in marriage to the former. 
(Aristot. Polit. l.c comp. Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. vol. 
v. p. 158.) For the internal improvement and se¬ 
curity of his kingdom, as well as for its future 
greatness, he effectually provided by building fort¬ 
resses, forming roads, and increasing the army to a 
stronger force than had been known under any of 
the former kings. (Thuc. ii. 100.) He established 
also at Aegae (Arr. A nab. i. p. 11, f.) or at Dium 
(Diod. xvii. 16 ; Wess. ad Diod. xvi. 55), public 
games, and a festival which he dedicated to the 
Muses and called u Olympian.” Ilis love of litera¬ 
ture, science, and the fine arts is well known. Ilis 
palace was adorned with magnificent paintings by 
Zeuxis (Ael. V. II. xiv. 17); and Euripides, Aga- 
thon, and otlior men of eminence, were among Tiis 
guests. (Ael. V. II. ii. 21, xiii. 4; Kuhn, ad Ael. 
V. II. xiv. 17; Scliol. ad AHsiojdi. Dun. 85.) But 
the tastes and the (so-called) refinement thus intro¬ 
duced failed at least to prevent, even if they did 
not foster, the great moral corruption of the court. 
(Ael. II. cc.) Socrates himself received an invita¬ 
tion from Archelaus, but refused it, according to 
Aristotle (RhcL ii. 23. § 8), that he might not sub¬ 
ject himself to the degradation of receiving favours 
which lie could not return. Possibly, too, he was 
influenced by disgust at the corruption above al¬ 
luded to, and contempt for the king’s cliaracter. 
(Ael. V. II. xiv. 17.) We read in Diodorus, that 
Archelaus was accidentally slain on a hunting party 
by his favourite, Cmterus or Crntcuas (Diod. xiv. 
37; Wess. ad loc.) ; but according to other accounts 
of apparently better authority, Cratcrus murdered 
him, either from ambition, or from disgust at his 
odious yiccs, or from revenge for his having broken 
his promise of giving him one of his daughters in 
marriage. (Aristot. Polit. v. 10, cd. Bekk; Ael. 
V. II. viii. 9; Pscud.-Plat. Alcib. ii. p. 141.) [E.E.J 
ARCHELA'US (’A px^aos), a general of Mitii- 

u idatks, and the greatest that he had. He was a 
native of Cappadocia, and the first time that his 
name occurs is in B.C. 88, when he and his brother 
Neoptolenius had the command against Nicomedes 
III. of Ilithynia, whom they defeated near the 
river Amnius in Paphlagonia. In the next year 
he was sent by Mithridatcs with a large fleet and 
army into Greece, where he reduced several islands, 
and after persuading the Athenians to abandon the 
cause of the Romans, he soon gained for Mithri- 
dates nearly the whole of Greece south of Thessaly. 
In Boeotia, however, he met Bruttius Sura, the 
legate of Sextius, the governor of Macedonia, with 
whom he had during three days a hard struggle 
in the neighbourhood of Chaeroneia, until at last, 
on the arrival of Lacedaemonian and Achaean 
auxiliaries for Archelaus, the Roman general with¬ 
drew to Pciraecus, which however was blockaded 
and taken possession of by Archelaus. In the 
meantime, Sulla, to whom the command of the 
war against Mithridatcs had been given, had ar- 
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rived in Greece, and immediately marched towards 
Attica. As he was passing through Boeotia, Thebes 
deserted the cause of Archelaus, and joined the 
Romans. On his arrival in Attica, he sent a part 
of his army to besiege Aristion in Athens, while 
he himself with his main force went straight on to 
Peiraeeus, where Archelaus had retreated within 
the walls. Archelaus maintained himself during a 
long-protracted siege, until in the end, Sulla, des¬ 
pairing of success in Peiraeeus, turned against 
Athens itself. The city was soon taken, and then 
fresh attacks made upon Peiraeeus, with such suc¬ 
cess, that Archelaus was obliged to withdraw to 
the most impregnable part of the place. In the 
meanwhile, Mithridatcs sent fresh reinforcements 
to Archelaus, and on their arrival he withdrew 
with them into Boeotia, a c. 86, and there assem¬ 
bled all his forces. Sulla followed him, and in the 
neighbourhood of Chaeroneia a battle ensued, in 
which the Romans gained such a complete victory, 
that of the 120,000 men with whom Archelaus had 
opened the campaign no more than 10,000 assem¬ 
bled at Chalcis in Euboea, where Archelaus had 
taken refuge. Sulla pursued his enemy as far as 
the coast of the Euripua, but having no fleet, ho 
was obliged to allow him to make his predatory 
excursions among the islands, from which, how¬ 
ever, lie afterwards was obliged to return to Chalcis. 
Mithridatcs had in the meantime collected a fresh 
army of 80,000 men, which Dorvalus or Dorylnns 
led to Archelaus. With these increased forces, 
Archelaus again crossed over into Boeotia, and in 
the neighbourhood of Orchomcnos was completely 
defeated by Sulla in n battle which lasted for two 
days. Archelaus himself was concealed for three 
days after in the marshes, until he got a vessel 
which carried him over to Chalcis, where he col¬ 
lected the few remnants of his forces. When 
Mithridatcs, who was himself hard pressed in Asia 
by C. Fimbria, was informed of this defeat, ho 
commissioned Archelaus to negotiate for peace on 
honourable terms, B. c. 85. Archelaus accordingly 
had an interview with Sulla at Delium in Boeotia. 
Sulla'B attempt to niako Archelaus betray his mas¬ 
ter was rejected with indignation, mid Archelaus 
confined himself to concluding a preliminary treaty 
which was to be binding if it received the sanction 
of Mithridatcs. While waiting for the king’s an¬ 
swer, Sulla made an expedition against some of the 
barbarous tribes which at the time infested Mace¬ 
donia, and was accompanied by Archelaus, for 
whom he had conceived great esteem. In his an¬ 
swer, Mithridatcs refused to surrender his fleet, 
which Archelaus, in his interview with Sulla, had 
likewise refused to do; and when Sulla would not 
conclude peace on any other terms, Archelaus him¬ 
self, who was exceedingly anxious that peace should 
be concluded, set out for Asia, and brought about 
a meeting of Sulla and his king at Dardanus in 
Troas, at which peace was agreed upon, on condi¬ 
tion that each party should remain in possession of 
what had belonged to them before the war. This 
peace was in so far unfavourable to Mithridatcs, as 
he had made all his enormous sacrifices for nothing; 
and when Mithridatcs began to feel that lie had 
made greater concessions than he ought, he also 
began to suspect Archelaus of treachery, and the 
latter, fearing for his life, deserted to the Romans 
just before the outbreak of the second Mithridatic 
war, b. c. 81. lie stimulated Murena not to wait 
for the attack of the king, but to begin hostilities 
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at once. From this moment Archelaus is no more 
mentioned in history, but several writers state in¬ 
cidentally, that he was honoured by the Roman 
senate. (Appian, de Bell. Mitkrid. 17—64 ; Plut. 
SuU. 11—24; Liv. Epit. 81 and 82; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 25 ; Floras, iiu 5 ; Oros. vi. 2; Pau9. i. 20. § 3, 
&c. ; Aurel. Viet de Fir. Itlustr. 75,76; Dion Cass. 
Fruym. n. 173, ed. Reimar.; Sallust. Fraym. Hist. 
lib. iv.) 

2. A son of the preceding. (Strab. xvii. p. 796; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. 57.) In the year b. c. 63, 
Pompey raised him to the dignity of priest of the 
goddess (Enyo or Bellona) at Comana, which was, 
according to Strabo, in Pontus, and according to 
Hirtius (de Bell. Alex. 66), in Cappadocia. The 
dignity of priest of the goddess at Comana conferred 
upon the person who held it the power of a king 
over the place and its immediate vicinity. (Appian, 
dc Bell. Mithr. 114; Strab. I . c., xii. p. 558.) In 
«. c. 56, when A. Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, 
wna making preparations for a war against the 
Pnrthinns, Archelaus went to Syria and offered to 
take part in the war; but this plan was soon aban¬ 
doned, as other prospects opened before him. Be¬ 
renice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletcs, who after 
the expulsion of her father had become queen of 
Egypt, wished to marry a prince of royal blood, 
and Archelaus, pretending to be a son of Mithri- 
dates Enpator, sued for her hand, and succeeded. 
(Strab. II. cc.; Dion Cass. Lc.) According to Strabo, 
the Roman senate would not permit Archelaus to 
take part in the war against Parthia, and Arche¬ 
laus left Gabinius in secret; whereas, according to 
Dion Cassius, Gabinius was induced by bribes to 
assist Archelaus in his suit for the hand of Bere¬ 
nice, while at the same time he received bribes 
from Ptolemy Aulctes on the understanding that 
he would restore him to his throne. Archelaus 
enjoyed the honour of king of Egypt only for six 
months, for Gabinius kept his promise to Ptolemy, 
and in b. c. 55 he marched with an army into 
Egypt, and in the battle which ensued, Archelaus 
lost his crown and his life. His daughter too was 
put to death. (Strab. ll.ee.; Dion Cass, xxxix. 58; 
Liv. Epit. lib. 105 ; Cic. pro Bobir. Post. 8; Val. 
Max. x. 1, extern. 6.) M. Antonius, who had been 
connected with the family of Archelaus by ties of 
hospitality and friendship, had his body searched 
for among the dead, and buried it in a manner 
worthy of a king. (Plut. Ant. 3.) 

3. A son of the preceding, and his successor in 
the office of high priest of Comana. (Strab. xvii. 
3. 796, xii. p. 558.) In b.c. 51, in which year 
Jicero was proconsul of Cilicia, Archelaus assisted 
.vith troops and money those who created disturb- 
mces in Cappadocia and threatened king Ariobnr- 
•.anes II.; but Cicero compelled Archelaus to quit 
Cappadocia. (Cic. ad Earn. xv. 4.) In b. c. 47, 
f. Caesar, after the conclusion of the Alexandrine 
var, deprived Archelaus of his office of high priest, 
nd gave it to Lycomedes. (Appian, dcBcll. Mithr. 
21; Hirt. de Bell. Alex. 66.) 

4. A son of the preceding. (Strab. xvii. p. 796.) 
n b. c. 34, Antony, after having expelled Ariara- 
hes, gave to Archelaus the kingdom of Cappadocia 
-a favour which he owed to the charms of his 
lother, Glaphyra. (Dion Cass. xlix. 32 ; Strab. 
ii. p. 540.) Appian (de Bell. Civ. v. 7), who 
laces this event in the year b. c. 41, calls the son 
f Glaphyra, to whom Antony gave Cappadocia, 
isiima; which, if it is not a mistake, may have 
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been a surname of Archelaus. During the war 
between Antony and Octavianus, Archelaus was 
among the allies of the former. (Plut. Ant. 61.) 
After his victory over Antony, Octavianus not 
only left Archelaus in the possession of his king¬ 
dom (Dion Cass. Ii. 3), but subsequently added to 
it a part of Cilicia and Lesser Armenia. (Dion 
Cass. liv. 9; Strab. xii. p. 534, &c.) On one oc¬ 
casion, during the reign of Augustus, accusations 
were brought before the emperor against Archelaus 
by his own subjects, and Tiberius defended the 
king. (Dion Cass. Mi. 17; Suet. Tib. 8.) But after¬ 
wards Tiberius entertained great hatred of Arche¬ 
laus, the cause of which was jealousy, as Archelaus 
had paid greater attentions to Caius Caesar than to 
him. (Comp. Tacit. Annal. ii. 42.) When there¬ 
fore Tiberius had ascended the throne, lie enticed 
Archelaus to come to Rome, and then accused him 
in the senate of harbouring revolutionary schemes, 
hoping to get him condemned to death. But Ar¬ 
chelaus was then at such an advanced age, or at 
least pretended to be so, that it appeared unneces¬ 
sary to take away his life. IIo was, however, 
obliged to remain at Rome, where he died soon 
after, a. d. 17. Cappadocia was then mado a 
Roman province. (Dion Cnss., Tacit. IL cc.; Suet. 
Tib. 37, Cutiy. 1; Strab. xii. p. 534.) [L. S.j 

The annexed coin of Archelaus contains on the 
reverse a club and the inscription BA2IAEH2 AP- 
XEAAOT 4>IA(A ?)OIIATPI A02 TOT KTI2TOT. 
He is called ktU according to Eckhel (iii. p. 
201), on account of his having founded the city of 
Elcusa in an island of the same name, off the coast 
of Cilicia. (Comp. Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4. § 6.) 



ARCHELA'US (’A px^aos), a philosopher 
of the Ionian school, called Physicus from having 
been the first to teach at Athens the physical doc¬ 
trines of that philosophy. This statement, which 
is that of Laertius (ii. 16), is contradicted by the 
assertion of Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, i. p. 30), 
that Anaxagoras yvrfiyaytv and t tjs 'I wlas 'A 0i\- 
va£c r^v SiaTpi€7jy y but the two may bo reconciled 
by supposing with Clinton (/'.//. ii. p. 51), that 
Archelaus was the first Athenian who did so. For 
the fact that he was a native of Athens, is consi¬ 
dered by Ritter as nearly established on the autho¬ 
rity of Simplicius (in Phys. Aristot. fob 6, b.), as it 
was probably obtained by him from Theophrastus; 
and we therefore reject the statement of other 
writers, that Archelaus was a Milesian. He was 
the son of Apoilodorus, or as some say, of Mydon, 
Midon, (Suid.) or Myson, and is said to have 
taught at Lampsacus before lie established himself 
at Athens. He is commonly reported to have 
numbered Socrates and Euripides among his pupils. 
If he was the instructor of the former, it is strange 
that he is never mentioned by Xenophon, Plato, 
or Aristotle ; .and the tradition which connects him 
with Euripides may have arisen from a confusion 
with his namesake Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 
the well-known patron of that poet. 

The doctrine of Archelaus is remarkable, as 
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forming a point of transition from the older to the 
newer form of philosophy in Greece. In the men¬ 
tal history of all nations it is observable that scien¬ 
tific inquiries are first confined to natural objects, 
and afterwards pass into moral speculations; and 
so, among the Greeks, the Ionians were occupied 
with physics, the Socratic schools chiefly with 
ethics. Archelaus is the union of the two : he was 
the last recognized leader of the former (succeeding 
Diogenes of Apollonia in that character), and added 
to the physical system of his teacher, Anaxagoras, 
some attempts at moral speculation. He held that 
air and infinity (to direipov) are the principle of 
all things, by which Plutarch (Plac. Phil. i. 3) 
supposes that he meant infinite air; and we are 
told, that by this statement he intended to exclude 
the operations of mind from the creation of the 
world. (Stob. Eel. Phys. i. 1,2.) If so, he abandoned 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras in its most important 
point; and it therefore seems safer to conclude 
with Ritter, that while he wished to inculcate 
the materialist notion that the mind is formed of 
air, he still held infinite mind to be the cause of 
all things. This explanation has the advantage of 
agreeing very fairly with that of Simplicius (/. c .); 
and as Anaxagoras himself did not accurately dis¬ 
tinguish between mind and the animal soul, this 
confusion may have given rise to his pupil’s doc¬ 
trine. Archelaus deduced motion from the opposi¬ 
tion of heat and cold, caused of course, if we adopt 
the above hypothesis, by the will of tho material 
mind. This opposition separated fire and water, 
and produced a slimy mass of earth. While the 
earth was hardening, the action of heat upon its 
moisture gave birth to animals, which at first were 
nourished by the mud from which they sprang, 
and gradually acquired the power of propagating 
their species. All these animals wore endowed 
with mind, but man separated from the others, and 
established laws and societies. It was just from 
this point of his physical theory that he seems to 
have passed into ethical speculation, by the propo¬ 
sition, that right and wrong are oil tpiioti dWa v6pq> 
—a dogma probably suggested to him, in its form at 
least, by the contemporary Sophists. But when wo 
consider the purely mechanical and materialistic 
character of his physics, which make every thing 
arise from the separation or distribution of the pri¬ 
mary elements, we shall see that nothing, except 
the original chaotic mass, is strictly by nature 
(<pvo€i) y and that Archelaus assigns the same origin 
to right and wrong that he does to man. Now a 
contemporaneous origin with that of the human 
race is not very different from what a sound sys¬ 
tem of philosophy would demand for these ideas, 
though of course such a system would maintain 
quite another origin of man ; and therefore, assum¬ 
ing the Archelaic physical system, it does not ne¬ 
cessarily follow, that his ethical principles are so 
destructive of all goodness as they appear. This 
view is made almost certain by the fact that De¬ 
mocritus taught, that the ideas of sweet and bitter, 
warm and cold, &c., are by v6pos y which can be 
accounted for only by a similar supposition. 

Of the other doctrines of Archelaus we need 
only mention, that he asserted the earth to have 
the form of an egg, the sun being the largest of the 
stars ; and that he correctly accounted for speech 
by the motion of the air. For this, according to 
Plutarch (Plac. Phil. iv. 19), he was indebted 
to Anaxagoras. 
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Archelaus flourished a c. 450. In that year 
Anaxagoras withdrew from Athens, and during 
his absence Archelaus is said to have taught So¬ 
crates. (Laert. L c.) To the authorities given 
above add Brucker, Hist. (hit.. Phil. ii. 2,1; Ritter, 
Geschickte der Phil. iii. 9; Tennemann, Grundriss 
der Gesch. der Phil. § 107. [G. E. L. C.] 

ARCHELA'US (’Apx^Aaos), a Greek poet, is 
called an Egyptian, and is believed to have been 
a native of a town in Egypt called Chersonesus, as 
he is also called Chersoncsita. (Antig. Caryst. 19 ; 
Athen. xii. p. 554.) He wrote epigrams, some of 
which are still extant in the Greek Anthology, 
and Jacobs seems to infer from an epigram of his 
on Alexander the Great (Anthol. Plaiiud. 120) 
that Archelaus lived in the time of Alexander and 
Ptolemy Sotcr. Lobeck (Aylaoph. p. 749), on the 
other hand, places him in the reign of Ptolemy 
Eucrgetes II. But both of these opinions are 
connected with chronological difficulties, and 
Westermann has shewn that Archelaus in all pro¬ 
bability flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphia, to 
whom, according to Antigonus Carystius (/. c. y 
comp. 09), he narrated wonderful stories (irapo- 
5o£a) in epigrams. Besides this peculiar kind of 
epigrams, Archelaus wrote a work called ibiotpvi}, 

i. e. strange or peculiar animals (Athen. ix. p. 409; 

Diog. Laert. ii. 17), which seems to have likewise 
been written in verse, and to have treated on 
strange and paradoxical subjects, like his epigrams. 
(Plin. Eletich. lib. xxviii.; Schol. ad Nicand. Titer. 
822; Arteinid. Oneirocr. iv. 22. Compare Wcster- 
niann, Scriptor. Per. mirabil. Gracci y p. xxii., &C., 
who has also collected tho extant fragments of 
Archelaus, p. 158, &c.) [L. S.] 

ARCHELA'US (’A px*haos) y a Greek rheto¬ 
rician of uncertain date, who wrote on his pro¬ 
fession ; whence lie is called T«x*'<>7pa<f>0S ftyrwp. 

(Diog. Laert. ii. 17.) [L. S.J 

ARCHELA'US, a sculptor of Priene, the son 
of Apollonius, made the marble bas-relief repre¬ 
senting the Apotheosis of Homer, which formerly 
belonged to the Colonna family at Rome, and is 
now in the Townlcy Gallery of the British Museum 
(Inscription on the work). Tho style of the bas- 
relief, which is little, if at all, inferior to the best 
remains of Grecian art, confirms tho supposition 
that Archelaus was the son of Apollonius of Rhodes 
[Apollonius], and that he flourished in the first 
century of the Christian acra. From the circum¬ 
stance of the “Apotheosis” having been found in 
the palace of Claudius at Bovillae (now Fmttocchi), 
coupled with the known admiration of that emperor 
forllomer (Suct.CYaud.42), it is generally supposed 
that the work was executed in his reign. A de¬ 
scription of the bas-relief, and a list of the works 
in which it is referred to, is given in The Townlcy 
Gallery , in the Library of Entertaining Knowlcxlge. 

ii. p. 120. * [P. S.] 

ARCHELA'US (’A pxlbaos), king of Sparta. 

7th of the Agids, son of Agesilaus I., contempt 
rary with Charilaus, with whom he took Acgys, i 
town on the Arcadian border, said to have revolt 
ed, but probably then first taken. (Paus. iii. 2 
Pint. Lyc. 5; Euscb. Pracp. v. 32.) [A. II. C. 

ARCHELA'US (’Apx^Aaos), son of Theodo 
kus, was appointed by Alexander the Great til 
military commander in Susinna, b. c. 300. (Arriar 

iii. 16 ; Curt. v. 2.) In the division of the province 
in 323, Archelaus obtained Mesopotamia. (Dexipj 
op. Phot. Cod. 82, p. 64, b., ed. Bekker.) 
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ARCIIE'MACHUS (*Apx//tfix os )* There are tiquity, and is constantly referred to hy A thcnaeus. 

two mythical personages of this name, concerning In no part of the Hellenic world was the art of 
whom nothing of interest is known, the one a son good living carried to such an extent as in Sicily 
of Heracles and the other a son of Priam. (Apollod. (the Siculae dopes, Hor. Carm. iii. 1. 18, became 
ii. 7. § 8, iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.] proverbial) ; and Terpsion, who U described as a 

ARCHE'MACHUS (’A p X lpa X os), of Euboea, teacher of Archestratus, had already written a 
wrote a work on his native country, which con- work on the Art of Cookery. (Athen. viii. p. 387, 
sisted at least of three books. (Strab. x. p. 465; b.) The work of Archestratus is cited by the an- 
Athen. vi. p. 264, a.; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. cients under five different titles,— YaorpoXoyta, 


.327, a. cd. Paris, 1629 ; Harpocrat s. v. Koru\aiov 
tipos ; Pint, de Is. et Osir. c. 27.) Whether this 
Archelaus was the .author of the grammatical work 
A i Meruuvpiai (SchoL ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
262), is uncertain. 

ARCHEMO'RUS (’Apx^copos), a son of the 
Nemean king Lycurgus, and Kurydice. His real 
name was Opheltes, which was said to have been 
changed into Archcraorus, that is, “the Forerunner 
of death, 11 on the following occasion. When the 
Seven heroes on their expedition against Thebes 
stopped at Nemea to take in water, the nurse of 
the child Opheltes, while shewing the way to the 
Seven, left the child alone. In the meantime, the 
child was killed by a dragon, aiu} buried by the 
Seven. But as Amphiaraus saw in this accident 
an omen boding destruction to him and his com¬ 
panions, they called the child Archcmorus, and 
instituted tho Nemean games in honour of him. 
(Apollod. iii. 6. § 4.) [L. S.] 

ARCHE'NOR (*A px^viap), one of the Niobids 
(Ilygin. Fab. 11), and perhaps the same who is 
called by Ovid (Met vi. 248) Alphenor. The 
names of tho Niobids, however, differ very much 
in the different lists. [L. S.] 

ARCHESITA. [ Arcesilaus, Artists, No. 4.] 

ARCHESTRATUS ('A PX 4<rrparos). 1. One 
of the ten orparriyol who were appointed to super¬ 
sede Alcibiadcs in the command of the Athenian 
fleet after the battle of Notiura, b. c. 407. Xeno¬ 
phon and Diodorus, who give us his name in this 
list, say no more of him ; but we learn from Lysias 
that ho died at Mytilcne, and he appears therefore 
to have been with Conon when Callicratidas 
chased the Athenian fleet thither from 'Efrardi*- 
vt)ooi (Xen. Hell. i. 5. § 16; Diod. xiii. 74, 77, 
78; Lys. ’AiroA. SwpoS. p. 162; Schn. ad Xen. 
Hell. i. 6. § 16 ; Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. iv. p.l 19, 
note 3.) 

2. A member of the povAj at Athens, who 
during the siege of the city after tho battle of 
Aegospotami, u. c. 405, was thrown into prison 
for advising capitulation on the terms required by 
the Spartans. (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. § 15.) 

3. The mover of tho decree passed by the 

Athenians at the instigation of Agnonides, that an 
embassy should be sent to the Macedonian king 
Arrhidacus Philip, and the regent Polysperchon, 
to accuse Phocion of treason, n. c. 318. (PluL 
Pkoc. c. 33.) Schneider (ad Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 
§ 15), by a strange anachronism, identifies this 
Archestratus with the one mentioned immediately 
ibove. [E. E.] 

ARCHESTRATUS ^Ap^or paras). 1. Of 
3ela or Syracuse (Athen. i. p. 4, d), but more 
isually described as a native of Gela, appears to 
\ave lived about the time of the younger Dio- 
lysius. He travelled through various countries in 
>rdcr to become accurately acquainted with every 
lring which could be used for the table; and gave 
he results of his researches in an Epic poem on 
he Art of Cookery, which was celebrated in an- 


Tacrrpovopia , ’O^owoua, A€i7rvoAo7ia, and 'HSurrd- 
dcia. Ennius wrote an imitation or translation of 
this poem under the title of Carmina Hcdyputhctica 
or Hedypatliicu. (Apul. Apol. p. 484, Ondend.) 
Archestratus delivered his precepts in the stylo 
and with the gravity of the old gnomic poets, 
whence he is called in joke tho Hesiod or Thcognis 
of gluttons, mid his work is referred to as the 
“ Golden Verses,” like those of Pythagoras. (Athen. 
vii. pp. 310,a. 320,f.) His description of the various 
natural objects used for the table was so accurate, 
that Aristotle made use of his work in giving an 
account of the natural history of fishes. The ex¬ 
tant fragments have been collected and explained 
by Schneider, in his edition of Aristotle's Natural 
History (vol. L pp. Iv.—lxxv.), and also by Do¬ 
menico Scina, under the title of M I frammenti 
della Gastronomia di Archcstrato raccolti e volga- 
rizzati,” Palermo, 1823, 8vo. 

2. The author of a work IRpl AvKyraiv (Athen. 
xiv. p. 634, d.) seems to be a different person from 
the one mentioned above. 

ARCIIETI'MUS (’A p X <np6s), of Syracuse, 
wrote an account of tho interview of Thales and 
the other wise men of Greece with Cypselus of 
Corinth, at which Archetimus was present. (Diog. 
Laert. i. 40.) 

A'RCIIIAS (*A p X las), of Corinth, the founder 
of Syracuse, b. c. 734. He was a Heracleid, either 
of the Bacchiad or tho Teraenid line, and of high 
account at Corinth. In consequence of the death 
of Actaeon [Actaeon, No. 2] he resolved to leave 
his country. lie consulted tho Delphic Oracle, 
which directed him, says Pausanias, who givc9 the 
three hexameters, “to an Ortygia in Trinacria, 
where Arethusa and Alphcius reappeared.” Ac¬ 
cording to an account given in Strabo, Steph. 
Byz., and at greater length, with the four verses 
of the Oracle, by the Scholiast to Aristophanes, 
he and Myscellus, tho founder of Croton, were 
inquiring together, and when the Pythoness asked 
which they would choose, health or wealth, 
Myscellus chose health, and Archias wealth ; a 
decision with which, it was thought, tho after¬ 
fortunes of their colonics were connected. Archias 
sailed in company, we are also told by Strabo, 
with Chersicratcs, his countryman, and left him at 
Corcyra: as also Myscellus at Croton, in tho 
founding of which he assisted. Thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to his destination. (Thuc. vi. 3 ; Plut. 
AmaL Narr. p. 77*2; Diod. Exc. ii. p. 288 ; Paus. 
v. 7. § 2; Strabo, vi. pp. 262, 269; Steph. Byz. 
s. v. Syracus.; Scliol. ad Arist. Eq. 1089. See 
also Clinton, F. II. b. c. 784, and vol. ii. pp. 264, 
265 ; Muller's Dor. i. 6. § 7.) [A. H. C.j 

ARCHIAS (’A PX las). 1. A Spartan, who fell 
bravely in the Lacedaemonian attack upon Samos 
in ii. c. 525. Herodotus saw at Pitana in Laconia 
hi9 grandson Archias. (Herod, iii. 55.) 

2. Of Tliurii, originally an actor, was sent in 
n. c. 322, after the battle of Cranon, to apprehend 
the oratora whom Antipater had demanded of the 
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Athenians, and who had fled from Athens. He 
seized Hyperides and others in the sanctuary of 
Aeacus in Aegina, and transported them to Cleo- 
nae in Argolis, where they were executed. He 
also apprehended Demosthenes in the temple of 
Poseidon in Calaureia. Archias, who was nick¬ 
named <piryaSo0ijpas, the hunter of the exiles, 
ended his life in great poverty and disgrace. (Plut. 
Denu 28, 29, Vit. X. Oral. p. 849 ; Arrian, ap. 
Phot. p. 69, b. 41, ed. Bekker.) 

3. The governor of Cyprus under Ptolemy, re¬ 
ceived a bribe in order to betray the island to 
Demetrius, b. c. 155, but being detected he hanged 
himself. (Polyb. xxxiii. 3.) 

4. An Alexandrine grammarian, probably lived 
about the time of Augustus, as he was the teacher 
of Epaphroditus. (Suidas, s. v. 'EvatppJStros; 
Villoison, Proleg. ad Apoll, Lex. Horn. p. xx.) 

A'RCHIAS, A. LICl'NIUS, a Greek poet, 
born at Antioch in Syria, about b. c. 120. His 
name is known chiefly from the speech of Cicero * 
in his defence, which is the only source of inform¬ 
ation about him, and must therefore be very ques¬ 
tionable evidence of his talent, considering that the 
verses of Archias had been employed in celebrating 
the part which that orator played in the conspiracy 
of Catiline. Ho was on intimnto terms with many 
of the first families in Home, particularly with the 
Licinii, whose name he adopted. His reception 
during a journey through Asia Minor and Greece 
(pro Arch. c. 3), and afterwards in Grecian Italy, 
where Tarcntum, Rhegium, Naples, and Locri en¬ 
rolled him on their registers, shews that his repu¬ 
tation was, at least at that time, considerable. In 
B. c. 102 he came to Rome, still young (though not 
so young ns the expression “practextatus” (c. 3) 
literally explained would lead us to suppose ; comp. 
Clinton, F. H. iii. p. 542), and was received in the 
most friendly way by Lucullus (ad Att. i. 16. 9), 
Marius, then consul, Hortcnsius the father, Metcl- 
lus Pius, Q. Catulus, and Cicero. After a short 
stay, he accompanied Lucullus to Sicily, and fol¬ 
lowed him, in the banishment to which he was 
sentenced for his management of the slave war in 
that island, to Heraclea in Lucania, in which town, 
as being a confederate town and having more pri¬ 
vileges than Tarcntum, he was enrolled as a citizen. 
He was in the suite of L. Lucullus,—in Asia under 
Sulla, again in b. c. 76 in Africa, and again in the 
third Mithridatic war. As he had sung the Cim- 
brie war in honour of Marius, so now he wrote a 
poem on this war, which he had witnessed (c. 9), 
in honour of Lucullus. We do not hear whether 
ho finished his poem in honour of Cicero’s consul¬ 
ship (c. 11); in b. c. 61, when he was already old, 
lie had not begun it (ad Att. i. 16); or whether 
lie ever published his intended Caeciliana, in ho¬ 
nour of Metellus Pius. He wrote many epigrams: 
it is still disputed, whether any of those preserved 
under his name in the Anthologia were really his 
writings. (Comp. Ilgen, Ojmscula, ii. p. 46; Clin¬ 
ton, iii. p. 452, note k.j These are all of little 
merit. In b.c. 61, a charge was brought against 
him, probably at the instigation of a party opposed 
to his patrons, of assuming the citizenship ille¬ 
gally, and the trial came on before Q. Cicero, who 

* Schroeter has attacked the genuineness of this 
oration (Gratio quae vulgo ferlttr pro Archia, &c., 
Lips. 1818), which is however as fully established 
as that of any other of Cicero’s speeches. 
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was praetor this year. (Schol. Bob. p. 354, cd. 
Orelli.) Cicero pleaded his cause in the speech by 
which the name of Archias has been preserved. 
“If he had no legal right, yet the man who stood 
so high as an author, whose talent had been em¬ 
ployed in celebrating Lucullus, Marius, and him¬ 
self, might well deserve to be a Roman citizen. 
The register certainly, of Heraclea, in which his 
name was enrolled, had been destroyed by fire in 
the Marsian war; but their ambassadors and L. 
Lucullus bore witness that he was enrolled there. 
He had settled in Rome many years before he be¬ 
came citizen, had given the usual notice before 
Q. Metellus Pius, and if his property had never 
been enrolled in the censor's register, it was be¬ 
cause of his absence with Lucullus—and that was 
after all no proof of citizenship. He lmd m.ulo 
wills, had been an heir (comp. Diet, of A tit. s.v. 
Testamentum , //crcs), and his name was on the 
civil list But, after all, his chief claim was Ins 
talent, and the cause to which he had applied it.” 
If we may believe Cicero (c. 8) and Quintilian 
(x. 7. § 19), Archias had the gift of making good 
extempore verses in great numbers, and was re¬ 
markable for the richness of his language and his 
varied range of thought. [C. T. A.] 

ARCIII'BIUS (’Apx^ot). 1. An Alexandrine 
grammarian, the son or father of the grammnrian 
Apollonius [Apollonius, No. 5, p. 238], wrote an 
interpretation of the Epigrams of Callimachus. 
(Suidas, s. v .) 

2. Of Leucns or Alexandria, a grammarian, who 
taught at Rome in the time of Trajan. (Suid. s. v.) 

ARCIirBIUSCApx^os), a Greek surgeon, of 
whom no particulars are • known, but who must 
have lived in or before the first century after 
Christ, as he is quoted by Heliodorus (in Cocchi’s 
Graccor. Chiring. Libri , <yc., Flor. 1754, fol. p.96) 
and Galen. (De Antul, ii. 10, vol. xiv. p. 159 ; Do 
Compos. Mcdicam. see. Gen. v. 14, vol. xiii. p. 819.) 
Pliny mentions (//. A'’, xviii. 70) a person of the 
same name who wrote a foolish and superstitious 
letter to Antiochus, king of Syria ; but it is un¬ 
certain which king is meant, nor is it known that 
this Archibius was a physician. [W. A. G.] 

ARCHIDAMEIA (’Apx‘8aM«“0. 1. The 

priestess of Demetcr, who, through love of Aristo- 
nienes, set him at liberty when he had been taken 
prisoner. (Pans. iv. 17. § 1.) 

2. The grandmother of Agis IV., was put to 
death, together with her grandson, in b. c. 240. 
(Plut. Agis y 4, 20.) 

3. A Spartan woman, who distinguished herself 
by her heroic spirit when Sparta was nearly token 
by Pyrrhus in b. c. 272, and opposed the plan 
which had been entertained of sending the women 
to Crete. Plutarch ( Pt/rrh. 27) calls her ’A pxi- 
Sapla, but Polyaenus (viii. 49) ’A px^a/xis. The 
Latter writer calls her the daughter of king Cicadas 
(Clcomenes ?). 

ARCIIIDA'MUS I. (*Ap X »«juos), king ol 
Sparta, 12th of the Eurypontids, son of Anaxi- 
damus, contemporary with the Tegeatan war, which 
followed soon after the end of the second Mcs- 
senian, in b. c. CG8. (Paus. iii. 7. § 6, comp. 3. 
§ 5.) [A. H. C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS II., king of Sparta, 17th ol 
the Eurypontids, son of Zeuxidamus, succeeded tc 
the throne on the banishment of his gmndfathci 
Leotychides, b. c. 469. In the 4th or perhnp? 
rather the 5th year of his reign, his kingdom \va: 
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visited by the tremendous calamity of the great 
earthquake, by which all Laconia was shaken, and 
Sparta made a heap of ruins. On this occasion 
his presence of mind is said to have saved his peo¬ 
ple. Foreseeing the danger from the Helots, he 
summoned, by sounding an alarm, the scattered 
surviving Spartans, and collected them around him, 
apparently at a distance from the ruins, in a body 
sufficient to deter the assailants. To him, too, 
rather than to Nicomedes, the guardian of his col¬ 
league, Plcistoanax, (Pleistarchus was probably 
dead,) would be committed the conduct of the 
contest with the revolted Messenians, which oc¬ 
cupies this and the following nine years. In the 
expeditions to Delphi and to Doris, and the hos¬ 
tilities with Athens down to the 30 years’ truce, 
his name is not mentioned ; though in the discus¬ 
sion at Sparta before the final dissolution of that 
truce he comes forward as one who has nad expe¬ 
rience of many wars. Of the Peloponnesian war 
itself we find the first 10 years sometimes styled 
the Archidamian war ; the share, however, taken 
in it by Archidainus was no more than the com¬ 
mand of the first two expeditions into Attica; in 
the 3rd year, of the investment of Plataea ; and 
again of the third expedition in the 4th year, 4*23 
•u. c. In 427 Clcomenes commanded; in 426 
Agis, son and now successor of Archidainus. His 
death must therefore be placed before the beginning 
of thin, though probably after the beginning of that 
under Clcomenes; for had Agis already succeeded, 

lie, most likely, and not Clcomenes, would have 
:oinmanded ; in tlio 42nd year, therefore, of his 
•eign, u. c. 427. His views of this momentous 
struggle, as represented by Thucydides seem to 

ustify the character that historian gives him 
»f intelligence and temperance. His just estimate 
»f the comparative strength of the parties and 
iis reluctance to enter without preparation on 
. contest involving so much, deserve our admira- 
ion ; though in his actual conduct of it he may 
com to have somewhat wasted Lacedaemon’s 
loral superiority. The opening of the siege of 
Mataca displays something of the same deliberate 
hnracter; the proposal to take the town and ter- 
itory in trust, however we may question the pro- 
able result, seems to breathe his just and temperate 
jirit. lie may at any rate be safely excluded 
oin all responsibility for the cruel treatment of 
ic besieged, on their surrender in the year of his 
uoth. We may regard him as the happiest in- 
ance of an accommodation of the Spartan character 
• altered circumstances, and his death as a mis- 
rtune to Sparta, the same in kind though not in 
‘gree ns that of Pericles was to Athens, with 
hom he was connected by tics of hospitality and 
hom in some points he seems to have resembled, 
c left two sons and one daughter, Agis by his 
st wife, Lampito or Lampido, his father's half- 
iter ; Agesilaus by a second, named Eupolia (ap- 
rently the woman of small stature whom the 
)hors fined him for marrying), and Cynisca, the 
ly woman, wc arc told, who carried off ;ui Olympic 
;tory. (Thuc. i. ii. iii.; Diod. xi. 63; Paus. iii. 
§§ 9, 10; Plut. Cimon 9 16, Ages. 1 ; Herod. 
71.) [A.H.C.] 

ARCIIIDA'MUS III., king of Sparta, 20th 
the Eurypontids, was son of Agesilaus II. 
e first hear of him as interceding with his father 
behalf of Sphodrias, to whose son Cleonymus he 
s attached, and who was thus saved, through 
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! the weak affection of Agesilaus, from the punish¬ 
ment which his unwarrantable invasion of Attica 
had deserved, b. c. 378. (Xcn. Hell. v. 4. §§ 25— 
33; Diod. xv. 29; Plut. Ages. c. 25 ; comp. Plut. 
Pel. c. 14.) In b. c. 371, he was sent, in conse¬ 
quence of the illness of Agesilaus (Xen. IIcll. v. 4. 
§ 58; Plut. Ages. c. 27), to succour the defeated 
Spartans at Leuctra; but Jason of Plierac had al¬ 
ready mediated between them and the Thebans, 
and Archidamus, meeting his countrymen on their 
return at Aegosthena in Megara, dismissed the 
allies, and led the Spartans home. (Xen. Hell. vi. 
4. §§ 17——26 ; comp. Diod. xv. 54, 55; Wcss. ad 
loc.; Thirl wall *s Greece , vol. v. p. 78, note.) In 
367, with the aid of the auxiliaries furnished by 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse, he defeated the Arcadians 
and Argives in what has been called the “ Tearless 
Battle,” from the statement in his dcspntchcs, that 
he had won it without losing a man (Xen. Hell. 

vii. 1. § 28; Plut. Ages. c. 33; Polyaen. i. 45; 
Diod. xv. 72); and to the next year, 366, must bo 
assigned the “Archidamus” of Isocrates, written 
perhaps to be delivered by the prince in the Spar¬ 
tan senate, to encourage his country in her resolu¬ 
tion of maintaining her claim to Mcsscnia, when 
Corinth had made, with Sparta's consent, a separate 
peace with Thebes. (Xen. IIcll. vii. 4. § 9.) In 
364, he was again sent against Arcadia, then at 
war with Elis (Xen. IIcll. vii. 4. § 20, &c.; Just, 
vi. 5); and in 362, having been left at home to 
protect Sparta while Agesilaus went to join the 
allies at Mantinein, he bnfiled the attempt of Epa- 
minondas on the city. (Xen. IIcll. vii. 5. § 9, &c.; 
Diod. xv. 82,83; Pint. Ages, c.34; Isocr. Ep.tul Arcl . 
§ 5.) He succeeded his father on the throne in 361. 
In 356, we find him privately furnishing Philomel us, 
the Phocian, with fifteen talents, to aid him in his 
resistance to the Amphictyonic decrco and his 
seizure of Delphi, whence arose the sacred war. 
(Diod. xvi. 24; Just. viii. 1 ; comp. Paua. iv. 4 ; 
Theopomp. ap. Putts, iii. 10.) In 35*2, occurred 
the war of Sparta against Megalopolis with a view 
to the dissolution (StoiKurpds) of that community ; 
and Archidamus was appointed to the command, 
and gained sonic successes, though the enterprise 
did not ultimately succeed. (Diod. xvi. 39 ; Paus. 

viii. 27 ; Deniosth. pro MegaL; comp. Aristot. Vo¬ 
id. v. 10, cd. Bekk.) In the last year of the sacred 
war, 346, we find Archidamus marching into Pho- 
cis at the head of 1000 men. According to Dio¬ 
dorus (xvi. 59), the Phocians had applied for aid 
to Sparta, but this seems questionable from what 
Aeschines (dc Pals. Jjcg. p. 45) reports as the ad¬ 
vice of the Phocian lenders to Archidamus, “to 
alarm himself about the dangers of Sparta rather 
than of Phocis.” Demosthenes (dePuls. Leg. p. 365) 
hints at a private understanding between Philip 
and the Spartans, and at some treachery of his to¬ 
wards them. Whether however on this account, 
or as being distrusted by Phalnecus (Aesch. dc Pals. 
Jjcg. p. 4G), or as finding it impossible to effect 
anything on behalf of the Phocians, Archidamus, 
on the arrival of Philip, withdrew his forecs and 
returned home. In 338, he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians, and there he fell 
in battle on the very day, according to Diodorus, 
of Philip's victory at Chaeroneia. (Diod. xvi. 63,88; 
Paus. iii. 10; Strab. vi. p. 280; Theopomp. ap. 
Allien, xii. p. 536, c. d.; Plut. Agis , c. 3.) The 
Spartans erected a statue of him at Olympia, which 
is mentioned by Pausauias. (vi. ch. 4,15.) [12. E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS IV., king of Sparta, 23nl of 
the Eurypontids, was the son of Eudamidas I. and 
the grandson of Archidamus III. (Plut. Ayis y 3.) 
He was king in b. c. 296, when he was defeated 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes. (Plut. Demetr. 35.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS V., king of Sparta, 27th of 
the Eurypontids, was the son of Eudamidas II., 
and the brother of Agis IV. On the murder of 
his brother Agis, in B. c. 240, Archidamus fled 
from Sparta, but obtained possession of the throne 
some time after the accession of Cleomenes, through 
the means of Aratus, who wished to weaken the 
power of the Ephors: it appears that Cleomenes 
also was privy to his recall. Archidamus was, 
however, slain almost immediately after his return 
to Sparta, by those who had killed his brother and 
who dreaded his vengeance. It is doubtful whether 
Cleomenes was a party to the murder. (Plut. 
Cleom. 1, 5 ; comp. Poiyb. v. 37, viii. 1.) Archi¬ 
damus V. was the last king of the Eurypontid 
nice. He left sons, who were alive at the death of 
Cleomenes in b. c. 220, but they were passed over, 
and the crown given to a stranger, Lycurgus. 
(Poiyb. iv. 35 ; Clinton, F. II. ii. Append, c. 3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS, the Actolian. [Archeda- 
rius, No. 3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS a Greek physi¬ 

cian of whom no particulars are known, but who 
must have lived in the fourth or fifth century b. c., 
as Galen quotes one of his opinions (Dc SimpL 
Mcdicam. Temper. ac Facult. ii. 5, &c., yoI. xi. p. 
471, &c.), which was preserved by Diodes of 
Carystus. A physician of the same name is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (//. iV. Ind. Auct.), and a few 
fragments on veterinary surgery by a person 
named Archcdemus arc to be found in the “ Vcte- 
rinariae Medicinae Libri Duo," first published in 
Latin by J. liuellius, Paris, 1530, fob, and after¬ 
wards in Greek by S. Grynaeus, Basil. 1537, 
4 to. [W.A.G.] 

ARCIII'DICE (’Apx^i'ktj), a celebrated hetaira 
of Naucratis in Egypt, whose fame spread through 
Greece, was arrogant and avaricious. (Herod, ii. 
136 ; Aelian, V II. xii. 63; Athcn. xiii. p. 596,d.) 

ARCIII'GENES ( , Apx«7«*' 7 ? y )> a* 1 eminent an¬ 
cient Greek physician, whose name is probably 
more familiar to most non-professional readers than 
that of many others of more real importance, from 
his being mentioned by Juvenal, (vi. 236, xiii. 98, 
xiv. 252.) He was the most celebrated of the sect 
of the Eclectici (Did. of Ant. s.v. Edcdici), and was 
a native of Apamea in Syria; he practised at Rome 
in the time of Trajan, a. d. 98-117, where he enjoy¬ 
ed a very high reputation for his professional skill, 
lie is, however, reprobated as having been fond of 
introducing new and obscure terms into the science, 
and having attempted to give to medical writings a 
dialectic form, which produced rather the appear¬ 
ance than the reality of accuracy. Archigenes 
published a treatise on the pulse, on which Galen 
wrote a Commentary; it appears to have contained 
a number of minute and subtile distinctions, many 
of which have no real existence, and were for the 
most part the result rather of a preconceived hypo¬ 
thesis than of actual observation; and the same 
remark may be applied to an arrangement which 
he proposed of fevers. He, however, not only en¬ 
joyed a considerable degree of the public confidence 
during his life-time, but left behind him a number 
of disciples, who for many years maintained a re¬ 
spectable rank in their profession. The name of 
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the father of Archigenes was Philippus; he was a 
pupil of Agathinus, whose life he once saved 
[Agathinus] ; and he died at the age either of 
sixty-three or eighty-three. (Suid. s. v. ’Apx«7- J 
Eudoc. Violar. ap. Villoison, A need. Gr. vol. i. p. 
65.) The titles of several of his works are pre¬ 
served, of which, however, nothing but a few 
fragments remain; some of these have been pre¬ 
served by other ancient authors, and some arc still 
in MS. in the King’s Library at Paris. (Cramer’s 
Anecd. Gr. Paris, vol. i. pp. 394, 395.) By some 
writers he is considered to have belonged to the 
sect of the Pneumatici. (Galen, Introd. c. 9. vol. 
xiv. p. 699.) For further particulars respecting 
Archigenes see Le Clerc, Hist, dc la Med.; Fabric. 
DibL Gr. vol. xiii. p. 80, ed. vet.; Sprengel, Hist, 
de la Med.; Haller, Bill. Medic. Pracl. vol. i. 
p. 198 ; Osterhausen, Hist. Sectae Pneumatic. Med. 
Altorf, 1791,8vo.; Harless, Anuleda Ilistorico-Cnt, 
de Archigcne, £c., Bamberg, 4to. 1816; Isenscc, 
Gcsch. dcr Med.; Bostock’s History of Medicine , 
from which work part of the preceding account is 
taken. [W. A. G.J 

A RCHI'LOCIIUS (’A, p X ^o X os), of Paros, was 
one of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed Iambic verses according 
to fixed rules. He flourished about 714-676 b. C. 
(Bode, Gcschielte dcr Lyr. Divhik. i. pp. 38, 47.) 
He was descended from a noble family, who held 
the priesthood in Paros. His grandfather wa* 
Tellis, who brought the worship of Demctcr intc 
Thasos, and whoso portrait was introduced b> 
Polygnotus into his painting of the infernal regiom 
at Delphi. His father was Tclcsiclcs, and his mo 
thcr a slave, named Enipo. In the flower of hi? 
age (between 710 and 700 b. c.), and probabb 
after he had already gained a prize for his hymn t» 
Dcmeter (Schol. in A ristojdu A v. 1762), Archilochu 
went from Paros to Thasos with a colony, of whicl 
one account makes him the leader. The motiv 
for this emigration can only bo conjectured. 1 
was most probably the result of a political change 
to which cause was added, in the case of Archilc 
chus, a sense of personal wrongs. He had been 
suitor to Neobule, one of the daughters of Lycan 
bes, who first promised and afterwards refused t 
give his daughter to the poet. Enraged at th 
treatment, Archilochus attacked the whole famil 
in an iambic poem, accusing Lycambes of perjur; 
and his daughters of the most abandoned live 
The verses were recited at the festival of Demete 
and produced such an effect, that the daughters « 
Lycambes are said to have hung themselves throug 
shame. The bitterness which he expresses in h 
poems towards his native island (Athcn. iii. p. 7 
b.) seems to have arisen in part also from the lo 
estimation in which he was held, as being the st 
of a slave. Neither was he more happy at Thas< 
Ho draws the most melancholy picture of 1; 
adopted country, which he at length quitted 
disgust. (Plut. de Exit. 12. p. 604 ; Strabo, xi 
p. 648, viii. p. 370; Eustath. in Odyss. i. p. 22 
Aelian, VII. xii. 50.) While at Thasos, he i 
curred the disgrace of losing his shield in an c 
gngement with the Thracians of the opposite co 
tinent; but, like Alcaeus under similar circu 
stances, instead of being ashamed of the disast* 
he recorded it in his verse. Plutarch (Inst. Lao 
p. 239, b.) states, that Archilochus was banish 
j from Sparta the very hour that he had arriv 
| there, because he had written in his poems, tha 
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man had better throw away his arms than lose his 
life. But Valerius Maximus (vi. 3, ext. 1) says, 
that the poems of Archilochus were forbidden at 
Sparta because of their licentiousness, and especi¬ 
ally on account of the attack on the daughters of 
Lycambes. It must remain doubtful whether a 
confusion has been made between the personal 
history of the poet and the fate of his works, both 
in this instance and in the story that he won the 
prize at Olympia with his hymn to Heracles 
(Tzetzcs, C/til. i. C85), of which thus much is cer¬ 
tain, that the Olympic victors used to sing a hymn 
by Archilochus in their triumphal procession. (Pin¬ 
dar, Olymp. ix. 1.) These traditions, and the cer¬ 
tain fact that the fame of Archilochus was spread, 
iu his lifetime, over the whole of Greece, together 
with his unsettled character, render it probable 
that he made many journeys of which we have no 
account. It seems, that he visited Siris in Lower 
Italy, the only city of which ho speaks well. 
(Athen. xii. p. 523, d.) At length he returned to 
Paros, and, in a war between the Parians and the 
people of Naxos, lie fell by the hand of a Naxian 
named Calondas or Corax. The Delphian oracle, 
which, before the birth of Archilochus, had pro¬ 
mised to his father an immortal son, now pro¬ 
nounced a curse upon the man who had killed 
him, because “he had slain the servant of the 
Muses.” (Dion Chrysost. Orat. 33, voL ii. 
p. 5.) . ^ 

Archilochus shared with his contemporaries, 
Thnlctus and Teipandcr, in the honour of esta¬ 
blishing lyric poetry throughout Greece. The in¬ 
vention of the elegy is ascribed to him, as well as 
to Callinus; and though Callinus was somewhat 
older than Archilochus [C.u.linus], there is no 
doubt that the latter was one of the earliest poets 
who excelled in this species of composition. Me¬ 
leager enumerates him among the poets in his 
Corona. (38.) 

But it was on his satiric iambic poetry that the 
fame of Archilochus was founded. The first place 
in this style of poetry was awarded to him by the 
consent of the ancient writers, who did not hesi¬ 
tate to compare him with Sophocles, Pindar, and 
iven Ilomer,—meaning, doubtless, that as they 
stood at the head of tragic, lyric, and epic poetry, 
to was Archilochus the first of iambic satirical 
writers; while some place him, next to Homer, 
ibove all other poets. (Dion Chrysost. L c.; Longin. 
riii. 3; Velleius, i. 5; Cicero, Orat. 2; Hcra- 
ilcitus, up. Diog. LacrL ix. 1.) The statues of 
\rchilochus and of Homer were dedicated on the 
■amc day (Antip. Thessal. Epigr. 45), and two 
aces, which are thought to be their likenesses, are 
bund placed together in a Janus-like bust. (Vis- 
onti, Icon. Grec. i. p. 62.) The emperor Hadrian 
udged that the Muses had shown & special mark 
f favour to Ilomer in leading Archilochus into a 
.ifferent department of poetry. (Epig. 5.) Other 
estimonies are collected by Licbel (p. 43). 

The Iambics of Archilochus expressed the 
trongest feelings in the most unmeasured lan- 
unge. The licence of Ionian democracy and the 
ittemess of a disappointed man were united with 
:\e highest degree of poetical power to give them 
)rce and point. In countries and ages unfamiliar 
rith the political and religious licence which at 
nee incited and protected the poet, his satire was 
lamed for its severity (Licbei, p. 41); .and the 
motion accounted most conspicuous in his verses 
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was “rage,” as we see in the line of Horace ( A.P ,. 

79): 

“Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo,” 
and in the expression of Hadrian (/.c.), KvcrauuTas 
IdpGovs ; and his bitterness passed into a proverb, 
*A px^oxov ware??. But there must have been 
something more than mere sarcastic power, there 
must have been truth and delicate wit, in the sar¬ 
casms of the poet whom Plato does not hesitate to 
call “the very wise,” (rov rrotpeerdrov, Repub. ii. 
p. 365.) Quintilian (x. 1. § 60) ascribes to him the 
greatest power of expression, displayed in sen¬ 
tences sometimes strong, sometimes brief, with ra¬ 
pid changes ( quum validac , turn breves vibrantesjuo 
$en/enlvie) t the greatest life and nervousness (plur 
rimum sanguinis altpie nervomm), and considers 
that whatever blame his works deserve is the fault 
of his subjects and not of his genius. In the latter 
opinion the Greek critics seem to have joined. 
(Pint <te Aud. 13, p. 45, a.) Of modem writers, 
Archilochus has been perhaps best understood by 
Muller, who says, “The ostensible object of Ar¬ 
chilochus' Iambics, like that of the later comedy, 
was to give reality to caricatures, every hideous 
feature of which was made more striking by being 
magnified. But that these pictures, like carica¬ 
tures from the hnnd of a master, had a striking 
truth, may he inferred from the impression which 
Archilochus' iambics produced, both upon contem¬ 
poraries and posterity. Mere calumnies could 
never have driven the daughters of Lycambes to 
hang themselves,—if, indeed, this story is to bo 
believed, and is not a gross exaggeration. But wo 
have no need of it; the universal admiration 
which was awarded to Archilochus’ iambics proves 
the existence of a foundation of truth; for when 
had a satire, which was not based on truth, uni¬ 
versal reputation for excellence? When Plato 
produced his first dialogues against the sophists, 
Gorgias is said to have exclaimed “Athens lias 
given birth to a new Archilochus!” This com¬ 
parison, made by a man not unacquainted with 
art, shows at all events that Archilochus must have 
possessed somewhat of the keen and delicate satire 
which in Plato was most severe where a dull lis¬ 
tener would be least sensible of it.” ( History of 
the Literature of Grcccc % i. p. 135.) 

The satire of preceding writers, as displayed for 
example in the Margitcs, was less pointed, because 
its objects were chosen out of the remote world 
which furnished all the personages of epic poetry; 
while the iambics of Archilochus were aimed at 
those among whom he lived. Hence their per¬ 
sonal bitterness and sarcastic power. This kind of 
satire had already been employed in extempora¬ 
neous effusions of wit, especially at the festivals of 
Demeter and Cora, and Dionysus. This raillery, 
a specimen of which is preserved in some of tho 
songs of the chorus in Aristophanes’ Frogs , was 
called iambus; and the same name was applied to 
the verse which Archilochus invented when lie in¬ 
troduced a new style of poetry in the place of 
these irregular effusions. For the measured move¬ 
ment of the heroic hexameter, with its arsis and 
thesis of equal lengths, he substituted a movement 
in which the arsis was twice as long as the thesis, 
the light tripping character of which was admirably 
adapted to express the lively play of wit. Accord¬ 
ing as the arsis followed or preceded the thesis, tho 
verse gained, in the former case, strength, in the 
latter, speed aud lightness, which arc the charac- 
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tcristics respectively of the iambus and of the tro¬ 
chee. These short feet he formed into continued 
systems, by uniting every two of them into a pair 
(a metre or dipodia), in which one arsis was more 
strongly accentuated than the other, and one of 
the two theses was left doubtful as to quantity, so 
that, considered with reference to musical rhythm, 
each dipod formed a bar.* Hence arose the great 
kindred dramatic metres, the iambic trimeter mid 
the trochaic tetrameter, as well as the shorter forms 
of iambic and trochaic verse. Archilochus was the 
inventor also of the epode, which was formed by 
subjoining to one or more verses a shorter one. 
One form of the epode, in which it consists of 
three trochees, was called the ithyphallic verse 
( l9v(paA\os ). He used also a kind of verse com¬ 
pounded of two different metrical structures, which 
was called asynartete. Some writers ascribe to 
him the invention of the Saturnian verse. (Bent¬ 
ley’s Dissertation on Phalaris.) Archilochus in¬ 
troduced several improvements in music, which 
began about his time to be applied to the public 
recitations of poetry. 

The best opportunity we have of judging of the 
structure of Archilochus' poetry, though not of its 
satiric character, is furnished by the Epodes of 
Horace, ns we learn from that poet himself ( Episl. 
i. 19. 23): 

“ Parios ego prirnum iambos 
Ostcndi Latio, numcros animosque sccutus 
ArchiJochi, lion res et agentia verba Lycambcn.” 

Some manifest translations of Archilochus may be 
traced in the Epodes. The fragments of Archi¬ 
lochus which remain are collected in Jacobs' AntkoL 
Grace., Gaisford's Poet. Grace. Min., Bcrgk's 
Poet. Lyrici Grace., and by Liebel, Archilochi Uo- 
liquiac, Lips. 1812, 8vo. 

Fabricius (ii. pp. 107—110) discusses fully the 
passages in which other writers of the name are 
supposed to bo mentioned. [P. S.] 

ARCHIMEDES (’Apx^fe), of Syracuse, 
the most famous of ancient mathematicians, was 
born n. c. 207, if the statement of Tzetzcs, which 
makes him 75 years old at his death, be correct. 

Of his family little is known. Plutarch calls 
him a relation of kingHicro; but Cicero ( Tusc. 
Du>p. v. 23), contrasting him apparently not with 
Dionysius (as Torelli suggests in order to avoid 
the contradiction), but with Plato and Archytas, 
says, “ humilem homunculum a pulvere et radio 
excitubo.” At any rate, his actual condition in 
life docs not seem to have been elevated (Silius 
luil. xiv. 343), though lie was certainly a friend, if 
not a kinsman, of llicro. A modem tradition 
makes him an ancestor of the Syracusan virgin 
martyr St. Lucy. (Rivaltus, in viL Archim. Muz - 
zuchctti , p. 6.) In the cavly part of his life he 
travelled into Egypt, where he is said, on the 
authority of Proclus, to have studied under Conon 
the Samian, a mathematician and astronomer 
(mentioned by Virg. Ed. iii. 40), who lived under 
the Ptolemies, Pliiladelphus and Eucrgetcs, and 
for whom lie testifies his respect and esteem ir. 

* These two remarks apply to the first arsis 
and the first thesis of the iambic metre, and to the 
second arsis and the second thesis of the trochaic : 

^ JL w 
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several places of his works. (Sec the introductions 
to the Quadratura Paraboles and the De Helicibus.) 
After visiting other countries, lie returned to 
Syracuse. (Diod. v. 37.) Livy (xxiv. 34) calls 
him a distinguished astronomer, “ unicus spectator 
coeli siderumquea description of which the truth 
is made sufficiently probable by his treatment of 
the astronomical questions occurring in the Arena- 
rius. (See also Macrob. Somn. Scip. ii. 3.) Ho 
was popularly best known as the inventor of 
several ingenious machines ; but Plutarch ( Marcdl. 
c. 14), who, it should be observed, confounds the 
application of geometry to mechanics with the 
solution of geometrical problems by mechanical 
means, represents him as despising these con¬ 
trivances, and only condescending to withdraw 
himself from the abstractions of pure geometry at 
the request of Hiero. Certain it is, however, that 
Archimedes did cultivate not only pure geometry, 
but also the mathematical theory of several branches 
of physics, in a truly scientific spirit, and with 
a success which placed him very far in advance 
of the age in which he lived. Ilis theory of the 
lever was the foundation of statics till the discovery 
of the composition of forces in the time of Newton, 
and no essential addition was made to the princi¬ 
ples of the equilibrum of fluids and floating bodies, 
established by him in his treatise “ De Insidcnti- 
bus," till the publication of Stcvin's researches on 
the pressure of fluids in 1608. (Lagrange, Mcc. 
Ana/, vol. i. pp. 11, 176.) 

He constructed for Hiero various engines of war, 
which, many years afterwards, were so far effectual 
in the defence of Syracuse ngainst Marcell us, as to 
convert the siege into a blockade, mid delay the 
taking of the city for a considerable time. (Pint. 
MarcelL 15-18 ; Liv. xxiv. 34; Polyb. viii. 5-9.) 
The accounts of the performances of these engines 
are evidently exaggerated; and the story of tho 
burning of the Roman ships by the reflected rays 
of the sun, though very current in later times, is 
probably a fiction, since neither Polybius, Livy, 
nor Plutarch gives the least hint of it The earliest 
writers who speak of it arc Galen (Dc Temper, iii. 
2) and his contemporary Lucian ( IIif>pias , c. 2), 
who (in the second century) merely allude to it ns 
a thing well known. Zonaras (about A. n. 1100) 
mentions it in relating the use of a similar appa¬ 
ratus, contrived by a certain Proclus, when Byzan¬ 
tium was besieged in the reign of Anastasius; 
and gives Dion as his authority, without referring 
to tlie particular passage. The extant works of 
Dion contain no allusion to it. Tzct/.cs (about 
1150) gives an account of the principal inventions 
of Archimedes (C/iil. ii. 103—156), and amongst 
them of this burning machine, which, lie says, set tho 
Roman ships on fire when they came within n 
bow-shot of the walls; and consisted of a large 
hexagonal mirror with smaller ones disposed round 
it, each of the latter being a polygon of 24 sides 
The subject has been a good deal discussed ir 
modem times, particularly by Cavalicri (in cap. 2 i 
of a tract entitled u Del Specchio Ustorio,” Bologna 
1650), and by Buffon, who has left an elaborate 
dissertation upon it in his introduction to the his 
tory of minerals. ( Oeuvres, tom. v. p. 301, &c. 
The latter author actually succeeded in ignitinj 
wood at a distance of 150 feet, by means of ; 
combination of 148 plane mirrors. The qucstioi 
is also examined in vol. ii. of Pcyrard’s Archi 
modes; and a prize essay upon it by Capclle i 
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translated from the Dutch in Gilbert's u Annalen 
der Physik,” vol. liii. p. 24*2. The most pro¬ 
bable conclusion seems to be, that Archimedes had 
on some occasion set fire to a ship or ships by 
means of a burning mirror, and that later writers 
falsely connected the circumstance with the siege 
of Syracuse. (See Ersch and Gruber’s Cyclop. 
art. Archim. note, and Gibbon, chap. 40.) 

The following additional instances of Archi¬ 
medes’ skill in the application of science have 
been collected from various authors by Rivaltus 
(who edited his works in 1615) and others. 

He detected the mixture of silver in a crown 
which Iliero had ordered to be made of gold, and 
determined the proportions of the two metals, by 
a method suggested to him by the overflowing of 
the water w hen he stepped into a bath. When 
the thought struck him he is said to have been so 
much pleased that, forgetting to put on his clothes, 
he ran home shouting tvpTjKa, eu/nj/ca. The par¬ 
ticulars of the calculation are not preserved, but it 
probably depended upon a direct comparison of the 
weights of certain volumes of silver and gold with 
the weight and volume of the crown ; the volumes 
being measured, at least ii. the case of the crown, 
by the quantity of water displaced when the mass 
.vas immersed. It is not likely that Archimedes 
•Vfts at this time acquainted with the theorems 
lomonstrated in his hydrostatical treatise con- 
reming the loss of weight of bodies immersed in 
vater, since he would hardly have evinced such 
ivcly gratification at the obvious discovery that 
hoy might be applied to the problem of the crown; 
is delight must rather have arisen from his now 
i*st catching sight of a line of investigation which 
;d immediately to the solution of the problem 
i question, and ultimately to the important 
icorcms referred to. (Vitruv. ix. 3.; Proclus. 
■omm. in lib. i. Eucl. ii. 3.) 

lie superintended the building of a ship of cx- 
•aordiuary size for Iliero, of which a description 
given in Athenacus (v. p. 206, d), where he is 
so said to have moved it to the sea by the help 
:* a screw. According to Proclus, this ship was 
tended by Iliero as a present to Ptolemy ; it may 
>ssibly have been the occasion of Archimedes* 
sit to Egypt 

He invented a machine called, from its form, 
>ch!ea, and now known as the water-screw of 
rchimedes, for pumping the water out of the hold 
this vessel; it is said to have been also used in 
O pt by the inhabitants of the Delta in irrigating 
eir lands. (Diod. i. 34; Vitruv. x. II.) An 
vestigation of the mathematical theory of the 
iter screw is given in Ersch and Gruber. The 
:abian historian Abulpharagius attributes to 
rchimedes the raising of the dykes and bridges 
;d as defences against the overflowing of the 
le. (Pope-Blount, Censura , p. 32.) Tzetzes 
i Oribasius (clc Mach, xxvi.) speak of his Tris- 
a machine for moving large weights; probably 
ombination of pulleys, or wheels and axles. A 
Iraidic organ (a musical instrument) is mention- 
by Tertullian (de Anima, cap. 14), but Pliny 
i. 37) attributes it to Ctesibius. (Sec also Pap- 
?, Math. Coll. lib. 8, in trod.) An apparatus 

led loculus , apparently somewhat resembling the 
inese puzzle , is also attributed to Archimedes. 
)rtunatianus, de Arle Metrica, p. 2684.) His 
st celebrated performance was the construction 
a sphere; a kind of orrery, representing the 
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movements of the heavenly bodies, of which we 
have no particular description. (Claudian, Epigr. 
xxi. in SpJuteram A rehimedis; Cic. A hit. Dcor. ii. 35, 
Tusc. Disp. i. 25 ; Sext Empir. (ulv. Math. ix. 115; 
Lactant. Div. Inst. ii. 5 ; Ov. East. vi. 277.) 

When Syracuse was taken, Archimedes was 
killed by the Roman soldiers, ignorant or careless 
who he might be. The accounts of his death vary 
in some particulars, but mostly agree in describing 
him as intent upon a mathematical problem at the 
time. He was deeply regretted by Marcellas, who 
directed his burial, and befriended his surviving 
relations. (Liv. xxv. 31; Valor. Max. viii. 7. § 7; 
Pint Marcell . 19; Cic. dc fin. v. 19.) Upon his 

tomb Avas placed the figure of a sphere inscribed 
in a cylinder, in accordance with his known wish, 
and in commemoration of the discovery which lie 
most valued. When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily 
(ii. c. 75) he found this tomb near one of the gates 
of the city, almost hid amongst briars, and forgotten 
by the Syracusans. ( Tusc. Disp. v. 23.) 

Of the general character of Archimedes we have 
no direct account. But his apparently disinterest¬ 
ed devotion to his friend and admirer Iliero, in 
whose service he was ever ready to exercise his 
ingenuity upon objects which bis own taste would 
not have led him to choose (for there is doubtless 
some truth in what Plutarch says on this point) ; 
the affectionate regret which he expresses for his 
deceased master Conon, in writing to his surviving 
friend Dosithcus (to whom most of his works nrc 
addressed); and the unaffected simplicity with 
which he announces his own discoveries, seem to 
afford probable grounds for a favourable estimate 
of it. That his intellect was of the very highest 
order is unquestionable. He possessed, in a degree 
never exceeded unless by Newton, the inventive 
genius which discovers new provinces of inquiry, 
and finds new points of view for old and familiar 
objects; the clearness of conception which is 
essential to the resolution of complex phnenomenn 
into their constituent elements; and the power 
and habit of intense and persevering thought, with¬ 
out which other intellectual gifts are comparatively 
fruitless. (See the introd. to the treatise “ De Con. 
et Sphacr.") It may be noticed that he resembled 
other great thinkers, in his habit of complete ab¬ 
straction from outward things, when reflecting on 
subjects which made considerable demands on his 
mental powers. At such times he would forgot to 
cat his meals, and require compulsion to take him 
to the bath. (Plut 1. c.) Compare the stories of 
Newton sitting great part of the day half dressed 
on his bed, while composing the Principia; and of 
Socrates standing a whole day and night, thinking, 
on the same spot. (Plat Symp. p. 220, c. d.) The 
success of Archimedes in conquering difficulties 
seems to have made the expression np^SArtpa 'Ap- 
XipjSsiov proverbial. (See Cic. ad All. xiii. 28, 
pro Cluent. 32.) 

The following works of Archimedes have come 
down to ns: A treatise on Equiponderants and 
Centres of Gravity , in which the theory of the 
equilibrium of the straight lever is demonstrated, 
both for commensurable and incommensurable 
weights; and various properties of the centres of 
gravity of plane surfaces bounded by three or four 
straight lines, or by a straight line and a parabola, 
are established. 

The Quadrature of the Parabola, in which it is 
proved, that the area cut off from a parabola by 
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any chord Is equal to two-thirds of the parallelo¬ 
gram of which one side is the chord in question, 
and the opposite side a tangent to the parabola. 
This was the first real example of the quadrature 
of a curvilinear space; that is, of the discovery of 
a rectilinear figure equal to an area not bounded 
entirely by straight lines. 

A treatise on the Sphere and Cylinder , in which 
various propositions relative to the surfaces and 
volumes of the sphere, cylinder, and cone, were 
demonstrated for the first time. Many of them 
are now familiarly known; for example, those 
which establish the ratio {%) between the volumes, 
and also between the surfaces, of the sphere and 
circumscribing cylinder; and the ratio(J) between 
the area of a great circle and the surface of the 
sphere. They arc easily demonstrable by the 
modern analytical methods; but the original dis¬ 
covery and geometrical proof of them required the 
genius of Archimedes. Moreover, the legitimacy 
of the modern applications of analysis to questions 
concerning curved lines and surfaces, can only be 
proved by a kind of geometrical reasoning, of 
which Archimedes gave the first example. (See 
Lacroix, Difi CaL vol. i. pp. 63 and 431; and 
compare De Morgan, Difi Cal. p. 32.) 

The book on tho Dimension of the Circle consists 
of three propositions. 1st. Every circle is equal 
to n right-angled triangle of which the sides con¬ 
taining tho right angle are equal resnectively to its 
radius and circumference. 2nd. The ratio of the 
area of tho circle to the square of its diameter is 
nearly that of 11 to 14. 3rd. The circumference 
of the circle is greater than three times its diameter 
by a quantity greater than f? of the diameter but 
less than f of the same. The last two proposi¬ 
tions are established by comparing tho circum¬ 
ference of the circle with the perimeters of the 
inscribed and circumscribed polygons of 96 sides. 

The treatise on Spirals contains demonstrations 
of the principal properties of the curve, now known 
ns the Spiral of Archimedes, which is generated by 
the uniform motion of a point along a straight line 
revolving uniformly in one plane about one of its 
extremities. It appears from the introductory 
epistle to Dosithcus that Archimedes had not been 
able to put these theorems in a satisfactory form 
without long-continued and repeated trials; and 
that Conon, to whom he had sent them as pro¬ 
blems along with various others, had died without 
accomplishing their solution. 

The book on Conoids and Spheroids relates 
chiefly to the volumes cut off by planes from the 
solids so called; those namely which are generated 
by the rotation of the Conic Sections about their 
principal axes. Like the work last described, it 
was the result of laborious, and at first unsuccess¬ 
ful, attempts. (Sec the introduction.) 

The Arenarius (o 'Yapniros) is a short tract 
addressed to Gelo, the eldest son of Hicro, in 
which Archimedes proves, that it is possible to 
assign a number greater than that of the grains of 
sand which would fill the sphere of the fixed stars. 
This singular investigation was suggested by an 
opinion which some persona had expressed, that 
the sands on the shores of Sicily were either in¬ 
finite, or at least would exceed any numbers which 
could be assigned for them ; and the success with 
which the difficulties caused by the awkward and 
imperfect notation of the ancient Greek arithmetic 
are eluded by a device identical in principle with 
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the modem method of logarithms, affords one of 
the most striking instances of the great mathema¬ 
tician's genius. Having briefly discussed the 
opinions of Aristarchus upon the constitution and 
extent of the Universe [Aristarchus], and 
described his own method of determining the ap¬ 
parent diameter of the sun, and the magnitude of 
the pupil of the eye, he is led to assume that the 
diameter of the sphere of the fixed stars may be 
taken as not exceeding 100 million of millions of 
6tadia; and that a sphere, one SdxruAos in diame¬ 
ter, cannot contain more than 640 millions of 
grains of sand ; then, taking the stadium, in round 
numbers, as not greater than 10,000 daKTu\ot, he 
shews that the number of grains in question could 
not be so great as 1000 myriads multiplied by tho 
eighth term of a geometrical progression of which 
the first term was unity and the common ratio a 
myriad of myriads; a number which in our nota¬ 
tion would be expressed by unity with 63 ciphers 
annexed. 

The two books On Floating Bodies (IT ep\ 'ruu 
'Oxovptvuv) contain demonstrations of the laws 
which determine the position of bodies immersed 
in water; and particularly of segments of spheres 
and parabolic conoids. They are extant only in 
the Latin version of Commandino. with tho ex¬ 
ception of a fragment n«pl rwu "TSar* Itpiara- 
ptvav in Aug. Mai's Collection, vol. i. p. 427. 

The treatise entitled Lemmata is a collection o! 
15 propositions in plane geometry. It is derived 
from an Arabic MS. and its genuineness has beer 
doubted. (See Torelli's preface.) 

Eutocius of Ascalon, about a. d. 600, wrote i 
commentary on the Treatises on the Sphere «n< 
Cylinder, on the Dimension of the Circle, and oi 
Centres of Gravity. All the works above men 
tioned, together with this Commentary, were fouix 
on the taking of Constantinople, and brought firs 
into Italy and then into Germany. They wer 
printed at Basic in 1544, in Greek and Latin, b; 
Ilervagius. Of the subsequent oditions by far tli 
best is that of Torelli, “Archira. quae supon 
omnia, cum Eutocii Ascalonitac coinmentariit 
Ex reccns. Joseph. Torelli, Veronensis,” Oxoi 
1792. It was founded upon the Baslo cditioi 
except in the case of the Arenarius, the text < 
which ia taken from that of Dr. Wallis, who pul 
lished this treatise and the Dimcnsio Circuli, wit 
a translation and notes, at Oxford, in 1679. (The 
are reprinted in vol. iii. of his works.) 

The Arenarius, having been little meddled wit 
by the ancient commentators, retains the Doi 
dialect in which Archimedes, like hi9 countryim 
Theocritus, wrote. (See Wallis, Op. vol. iii. p 
537, 545. Tzctzes says, oe Kal dwpun 

(bwyji "SvpaKOwriq, lid /SeS, Kal xctpurrtwrt rdv y 
Kimjau -ndoav.) A French translation of t 
works of Archimedes, with notes, was publish* 
by F. Peyrard, Paris, 1808, 2 vols. 8vo., and : 
English translation of the Arenarius by G. And< 
son, London, 1784. 

(G. M. Mazuchelli, Notizic istoriche e criti< 
intorno alia vita, allc invenzioni, ed agli scritti 
Arehitnede, Brescia, 1737, 4to.; C. M. Brandc 
DisscrUUio sistens Archimcdis vUarn , ejusque 
Malhcsin merit a, Gryphiswald. 1789,4 to.; Martc 
in Ersch und Gruber, AUgemcine Encychpdc 
art Archimedes; Quarterly Review, vol. iii. i 
Pcyrard's Archimedes; Rigaud, The Arenarius 
Archimedes, Oxford, 1837, printed for the Asia 
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lean Society; Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. ii. p.544; 
Pope-Blount, Ccnsura edebriorum Autf/orum> Lend. 
1090, fol.) [W. F. D.] 

ARCIIIME'DES, of Tralles, wrote commenta¬ 
ries upon Homer and Plato, and also a work upon 
mechanics. (Suidas, s. v.; Eudocia, p. 74.) 

ARCIITME'LUS (’A pX‘M*°s)i the author of 

an epigram on the great ship of Hicro, which ap¬ 
pears to have been built about 220 B. c. (Athen. 
v. p. 209.) To this epigram Branck ( Analect . ii. 
p. 64) added another, on an imitator of Euripides, 
the title of which, however, in the Vatican MS. is 
Apx'M’iSous, which there is no good reason for 
altering, although we have no other mention of a 
poet named Archimedes. [P. S.] 

. AltCIH'NUS (’A pxivos). 1. An Athenian 

statesman and orator. He was a native of Code, 
and one of the leading Athenian patriots, who to¬ 
gether with Thrasybulus and Anytus occupied 
Phylc, led the Athenian exiles back, and over¬ 
threw the government of the Thirty tyrants, b. c. 
‘103. (Domosth. c. Tiinocral. p. 742.) It was on 
the advice of Archinus that Thrasybulus proclaim¬ 
ed the general amnesty (Aeschin. dc i’als. Is.g. 
p. 338); Archinus, moreover, carried a law which 
ntforded protection to those included in the amnesty 
against sycophantiam. (Isocrat. in Ca/lim. p. 618.) 
Although tho name of Archinus is obscured in 
history by that of Thrasybulus, yet we have every 
reason for believing that he was a better and a 
greater man. Demosthenes says, that he was often 
at the head of armies, and that he was particularly 
great as a statesman. When Thrasybulus proposed, 
contrary to law, that one of his friends should be 
rewarded with a crown, Archinus opposed the 
illegal proceeding, and came forward as accuser of 
Thrasybulus. (Aeschin. c. CUsiph. p. 584.) He 
acted in a similar manner when Thrasybulus en¬ 
deavoured in an illegal way to procure honours for 
Lysias. (Pint. Vil. X. Oral. p. 835, f.; Phot. Cod. 
260.) There arc several other passages of ancient 
writers which attest that Archinus was a skilful 
md upright statesman. He is also of importance 
n the literary history of Attica, for it was on his 
id vice that, in tho archonship of Eudcidcs, B. c. 
103, the Ionic alphabet (’I&mxa ypapixara) was 
iitroduced into all public documents. (Suid. s. v. 
iaplwt/ 6 Stjmos.) Some ancient as well as modem 
vriters have believed that Archinus wrote a 
(moral oration, of which a fragment was thought 
o be preserved in Clemens of Alexandria. (Strom, 
i. p. 749.) But this is a mistake which arose 
/ith Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De adm. vi 
icend. in Demosth. p. 178) from a misunderstood 
assage of Plato. (Afenex. p. 403.) See Valerius, 
d Ilarpocrat. p. 101, &c.; Ruhnkcn, /list. Oral, 
'•race. p. xlii.; Taylor, lysiac Vilu^ p. 141, &c.) 

2. A Greek historian of uncertain date, who 
rote a work on the history of Thessaly which is 
aw lost. (Schol. ad Bind. Pyth. iii. 59 ; Stcpli. 
y 7.. s. v. Adrtov.) [L. S.] 

ARCHIPPUS ('A px^xos), an Achaean, who 
:companied Andronidas to Diacus, the commander 
' the Achacans, to offer peace from the Romans, 
c. 146. He was seized by Diaeua, but released 
>on the payment of forty minac. (Polyb. xl. 5, 
. mp. c. 4, init.) There was another Archippus, 
i Achaean, who expelled the garrison of Nabis 
>m Argos, u.c. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 40.) 
ARCHIPPUS ( y Apx i7rjT os), an Athenian comic 
et of the old comedy, gained a single prize b. c. 
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415. (Suidas, s. v.) 11 is chief play was ' 1x0 vs, 

“ the Fishes," in which, as far as can be gathered 
from the fragments, the fish made war upon the 
Athenians, as excessive eaters of fish, and at length 
a treaty was concluded, by' which Melanthius, the 
tragic poet, and other voracious fish-eaters, were 
given up to be devoured by the fishes. The wit of 
the piece appears to have consisted chiefly in play¬ 
ing upon words, which Archippus was noted for 
carrying to great excess. (Schol. in Aristoph. Vcsp. 
481, Bekker.) The other plays of Archippus, 
mentioned by the grammarians, are ’A,u tfurpowu, 
‘H paK\7)s yapwv, *0vov amd, UAoutos , and 'Pivuv. 
Four of the lost plays which are assigned to Aris¬ 
tophanes, were by some ascribed to Archippus, 
namely, Ilofytris, Nauc iy6s y Ntjo’oi, N lo€is or N(o€os. 
(Meineke, i. 207—210.) Two Pythagorean phi¬ 
losophers of this name are mentioned in the list of 
Fabricius. (Bibl. Grace. i. p. 831.) [P. S.J 

ARCH1TKLE8 (’Apx<WA.ijs). 1. Father of 
the boy Eunoiuiis, whom Heracles killed by acci¬ 
dent on his visit to Architelcs. The father forgave 
Heracles, but Heracles nevertheless went into vo¬ 
luntary exile. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 6 ; Diod. iv. 36, 
who calls the boy Eurynomus; Athen. ix. p. 410, 
&c.) 

2. A son of Aclmcus nnd Automate, and brother 
of Archandcr, together with whom he carried on a 
war against Lamedon. (Paus. ii. 6. § 2.) He mar¬ 
ried Automate, the daughter of Danaus. (via. 1. 

§ 3.) [L. SJ 

ARCHITI'MUS ('Apx'iTtpos), the author of a 

work on Arcadia. (Plut. Quacst. Grace, c. 39.) 

ARCHO, the daughter of Herodicus, a Thessa¬ 
lian chief, whose children met with the tragical 
death mentioned by Livy. (xl. 4.) [Tjikoxkna.] 
ARCH ON ( V Apx"*')- L The Pcllaean, ap¬ 

pointed satrap of Babylonia after the death of 
Alexander, n.c. 323 (Justin, xiii. 4; Died, xviii. 3), 
is probably the same as the son of Cleinias men¬ 
tioned in the Indian expedition of Alexander. 
(Arrian, Ind. c. 18.) 

2. Of Acgcira, one of those who defended the 
conduct of the Achaean league with reference to 
Sparta before Caccilius Metellus, b. c. 185. lie 
was one of the Achaean ambassadors sent to Egypt 
in b. c. 168 (Polyb. xxiii. 10, xxix. 10), and is 
perhaps the same as the Archo, the brother of 
Xcnarchus, mentioned by' Livy. (xlL 29.) 

ARCHY'TAS (’Apxeras), of Amfhissa, a 
Greek poet, who was probably a contemporary of 
Euphorion, about b. c. 300, since it was a matter 
of doubt with the ancients themselves whether the 
epic poem re paros was the work of Areliytas or 
Euphorion. (Athen. iii. p. 8*2.) Plutarch (Quacst. 
Gr. 15) quotes from him an hexameter verse con¬ 
cerning the country' of the Ozolian Locrians. Two 
other lines, which he is said to have inserted in 
the Hermes of Eratosthenes, arc preserved in 
Stobneus. (Serm. lviii. 10.) He seems to have 
been the same person whom Laertius (viii. 82) calls 
an epigrammatist, and upon whom Bion wrote an 
epigram which he quotes, (iv. 52.) [L. S.] 

ARCHY / TAS( , A ? x^«), of Mytjlxnb, a 
musician, who may perhaps have been the author 
of the work n«pl which is ascribed to 

Archytas of Tarentum. (Diog. Laert. viii. 82; 
Athen. xiii. p. GOO, f., iv. p. 184, c.) 

ARCHYTAS (’Apx^as), a Greek of Tarbn-. 
tom, who was distinguished as a philosopher, 
i mathematician, general, and statesman, and was-’ 

T 
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no less admired for his integrity and virtue, both 
in public and in private life. Little is known of 
his history, since the lives of him by Aristoxenus 
and Aristotle (Athen. xii. p. 545) are lost. A 
brief account of him is given by Diogenes Laertius, 
(viii. 79—83.) His father's name was Mnasar- 
chus, Mnesagoras, or Histiaeus. The time when 
he lived is disputed, but it was probably about 400 
B. c., and onwards, so that he was contemporary 
with Plato, whose life he is said to have saved by 
his influence with the tyrant Dionysius (Tzetzes, 
ChiL x. 359, xi. 362 ; Suidas, s. v. Apx*/ros), and 
with whom he kept up a familiar intercourse. (Cic. 
de Senecl. 12.) Two letters which are said to 
have passed between them are preserved by Dio¬ 
genes (1. c.; Plato, Ep. 9). He was seven times 
the general of his city, though it was the custom 
for the office to be held for no more than a year, 
and he commanded in several campaigns, in all of 
which he was victorious. Civil affaire of the 
greatest consequence were entrusted to him by his 
fellow-citizens. After a life which secured to him 
a place among the very greatest men of antiquity, 
he was drowned while upon a voyago on the 
Adriatic. (Ilor. Carm. i. 28.) He was greatly 
admired for his domestic virtues. He paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the comfort and education of 
his slaves. Tho interest which he took in the 
education of children is proved by the mention of a 
child’s rattle (^Xaiayri) among his mechanical in¬ 
ventions. (Aclian, V. H. xiv. 19; Aristot. PoL 
viii. 6. § 1.) 

Asa philosopher, he belonged to the Pythagorean 
school, and lie appears to have been himself the 
founder of a now sect. Like the Pythagoreans in 
general, ho paid much attention to mathematics. 
Horace (/.c.) calls him “mnris et terrae numeroque 
carentis arenne Mcnsorcm.” He solved the pro¬ 
blem of the doubling of the cube, (Vitruv. ix. pmef.) 
and invented the method of analytical geometry. 
He was the first who applied the principles of 
mathematics to mechanics. To his theoretical sci¬ 
ence he added the skill of a practical mechanician, 
and constructed various machines and automatons, 
among which his wooden flying dove in particular 
was tho wonder of antiquity. (Gell. x. 12.) He 
also applied mathematics with success to musical 
science, and even to metaphysical philosophy, llis 
influence ns a philosopher was so great, that Plato 
was undoubtedly indebted to him for some of his 
views; and Aristotle is thought by some writers 
to have borrowed the idea of his categories, as well 
as some of his ethical principles, from Archytas. 

Tho fragments and titles of works ascribed to 
Archytas are very numerous, but the genuineness 
of many of them is greatly doubted. Most of 
them are found in Stolxieus. They relate to phy¬ 
sics, metaphysics, logic, and ethics. A catalogue of 
them is given by Fabricius. Grace, i. p.833.) 
Several of the fragments of Archytas are published 
in Gale, Opusc. Mytiiol. Cantab. 1671, Amst.1688. 
A work ascribed to him “on the 10 Categories,” 
was published by Camerarius, in Greek, under the 
title y Apxurov (ptpSpcvoi S4ua \6yoi KaOoAucol , 
Lips. 1564; and in Greek and Latin, Yen. 1571. 
A full collection of his fragments is promised in the 
Tentamen de Archytae Tarentmi vita aique operibus , 
a Jos. Navarro, of which only one part has yet ap¬ 
peared, Hafn. 1820. . 

From the statement of Iamblichusf ViL Pyth. 23), 
that Archytas was a hearer of Pythagoras, some 
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writers have thought that there were two Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophers of this name. But Iamblichus 
was undoubtedly mistaken. (Bentley’s Pludaris.) 
The writers of this name on agriculture (Diog 
Laert. l.c.; Varro, R. /?. i. 1; Columella, R. R. i. 1), 
on cookery (dipapruriKa^ Iamblich, ViL Pylh. 29, 
34; Athen. xii. p. 516, c.), and on architecture 
(Diog. L c.; Vitruv. vii. praef.), are most probably 
identical with the philosopher, to whom the most 
various attainments are ascribed. 

Busts of Archytas are engraved in Gronovius 1 
Thesanr. Antiq. Grace . ii. tab. 49, and in the Antir 
chita (CErcoluno , v. tab. 29, 30. 

(Schmidii Dissert, de Archyta Tarcnt. Jenae, 
1683, Vossius, dc Scient. Malh. 48. § 1; Montucla, 
Hist, lilathcs. vol. i. pt. i. 1. iii. p. 137; Ritter, 
Gcschichte der Pythag. Philos, p. 65.) [P. S.] 

AROTFNUS (’ApurTros), of Miletus, is called 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (A. R. i. 68, &c.) 
the most ancient Greek poet, whence some writers 
have placed him even before the time of Homer ; 
but the ancients who assign to him any certain 
date, agree in placing him about the commence¬ 
ment of tho Olympiads. We know from good 
authority that his father’s name was Teles, and 
that he was a descendant of Nautes. (Suid. s. v . 
'ApKTivos ; Tzetzes, ChiL xiii. 641.) lie is called 
a disciple of Homer, and from all we know about 
him, there was scarcely a poet in his time who 
deserved this title more than Arctinus. Ho was 
the most distinguished among the so-called cyclic 
poets. There were in antiquity two epic poems 
belonging to the cycle, which arc unanimously 
attributed to him. 1. The Acthiopis (AlQiorls), in 
five books. It was a kind of continuation of 
Homer’s Iliad, and its chief heroes wero Memnon, 
king of the Ethiopians, nnd Achilles, who slew 
him. The substance of it has been preserved by 
Proclus. 2. The Destruction of Jlion ('iAtou 
weptns), in two books, contained a description of 
the taking and destruction of Troy, and tho Bub- 
sequent events until the departure of the Greeks. 
The substance of this poem has likewise been pre¬ 
served by Proclus. A portion of the Little Iliad 
of Lcschc8 was likewise called ’IAiou -nepals, but 
the account which it gave differed materially from 
that of Arctinus. [Lksches.J A third epic poem, 
called T irauopax^ that is, tho fight of the gods 
with the Titans, and which was probably the first 
poem in the epic cycle, was ascribed by some to 
Eumelus of Corinth, and by others to Arctinus. 
(Athen. i. p. 22, vii. p.277.) The fragments of 
Arctinus have been collected by Duntzer (Du 
Fragin. der ep. Poes, bis auf Alex. pp. 2, Ac., 16. 
&c., 21, &c., Nuchtrag , p. 16) and Diibner. (Jlomen 
Carm. et Cydi Epici Reliquiae , Paris, 1837.) Com¬ 
pare C. W. Muller, De Cyclo Graccorum Epico 
Welcker, Der Epischc Cyclus, p. 211, &c.; Bode 
Gesch. der Ep. Dichtkunst der Jlcllcn. pp. 276, &c. 
378, &c. [L.S.] 

ARC YON (’A pKvcoy), or, as others read, Alcyo 
('AAkvuv), a surgeon at Rome, mentioned by Jose 
phus (Ant. xix. 1) as having been called in t 
attend to those persons who had been wounded a 
Caligula’s assassination, a. d. 41. [W. A. G.] 
A'RDALUS (‘'ApSaAos), a son of Hephacstu 
who was said to have invented the flute, and 1 
have built a sanctuary of the Muses at Troezei 
who derived from him the surname Ardalides < 
Ardaliotides. (Paus. ii. 31. §3; Hesych. s. 
’ApSoAiSes.) [L. S.] 
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A'RDEAS (’ApS^as), a son of Odysscns and 
Circe, the mythical founder of the town of Ardea 
in the country of the Rutuli. (Dionys. i. 72; 
Stcph. Byz. s. v. ‘'Avrcia.) [L. S.] 

A'RDICES of Corinth and TELE'PHANES of 
Sicyon, were, according to Pliny (xxxv. 5), the 
first artists who practised the monogram, or draw¬ 
ing in outline with an indication also of the parts 
within the external outline, but without colour, as 
in the designs of Flaxman and Retzsch. Pliny, 
after stating that the invention of the earliest form 
of drawing, namely, the external outline, as marked 
by the edge of the shadow ( umbra hominis lineis 
circumduc/a, or pictura linearis ), was claimed by 
the Egyptians, the Corinthians, and the Sicyonians, 
adds, that it was said to have been invented by 
Philoclcs, an Egyptian, or by Clcanthcs, a Corin¬ 
thian, and that the next step was made by Ardices 
and Tclephanes, who first added the inner lines of 
the figure (spargentes tineas intus). [P. S.] 
ARDYS (‘'Apbus). 1. King of Lydia, succeeded 
his father Gygcs, and reigned from u.c. G80 to 631. 
lie took Pricne and made war against Miletus. 
During his reign the Cimmerians, who had been 
driven out of their abodes by the Nomad Scythians, 
took Sardis, with the exception of the citadel. 
(Herod, i. 15, 16 ; Pans. iv. 24. § 1.) 

2. An experienced general, commanded the right 
wing of the army of Antiochus the Great in his 
battle against Molo, b. c. 2*20. [Sec. p. 196, b.] 
lie distinguished himself in the next year in the 
siege of Seleuceia. (Polyb. v. 53, 60.) 

ARE'GON (’Aprfywv), a Corinthian painter, 
who, in conjunction with Clcanthes, ornamented 
the temple of Artemis Alphcionia at the mouth of 
the Alpheius in Elis. He painted Artemis riding 
on a griffin. (Strab. vii. p. 343.) If Clcanthcs be 
the artist mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 5), Aregon 
must be placed at the very earliest period of the 
rise of art in Greece. [Clranthks.] [P. S.] 
ARE'GON IS ('Aprryoyls), according to the Or¬ 
phic Argonautica (127), the wife of Ampycus and 
mother of Mopsus. liyginus (Fab, 14) calls her 
Chloris. [L. S.] 

AIIEIA ('ApWa), the warlike. 1. A surname 
of Aphrodite, when represented in full armour like 
Ares, as was the case at Sparta. (Paus. iii. 17. §5.) 

2. A surname of Athena, under which she was 
worshipped at Athens. Her statue, together with 
those of Ares, Aphrodite, and Enyo, stood in the 
temple of Ares at Athens. (Paus. i. 8. § 4.) Her 
worship under this name was instituted by Orestes 
after he had been acquitted by the Areiopagus of 
the murder of his mother, (i. 28. § 5.) It was 
Athena Areia who gave her casting vote in cases 
where the Areiopagites were equally divided. 
[Acschyl. Eum. 753.) From these circumstances, 
.t has been inferred, that the name Areia ought not 
:o be derived from Ares, but from apd, a prayer, or 
rom dpew or dpiaKto, to propitiate or atone for. 

3. A daughter of Cleochus, by whom Apollo be- 

ame the father of Miletus. (Apollod. iii. 1. § 2.) 
f or other traditions about Miletus, see Acacallis 
nd Miletus. [L. S.] 

AREI'LYCUS (’Aprj IKvkos). Two mythical 
monages of this name occur in the Iliad, (xiv. 
51, xvi. 308.) [L. S.] 

AREI'TIIOUS (’Aprjttoos), king of Arne in 
Socotia, and husband of Philomedusa, is called in 
ic Iliad (vii. 8, &c.) Kopuvfrnjs, because he fought 
ith no other weapon but a club. He fell by the 
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hand of the Arcadian L}'curgu8, who drove him 
into a narrow defile, where he could not make use 
of his club. Erythalion, the friend of Lycurgus, 
wore the armour of Areithous in the Trojan war. 
(Horn. II. vii. 138, &c.) The tomb of Areithous 
was shewn in Arcadia as late as the time of Pau- 
sanias. (viii. 11. § 3.) There is another mythical 
personage of this name in the Iliad (xx.487). [L.S.] 
AREIUS (’ApeTos), a surname of Zeus, which 
may mean either the warlike or the propitiating 
and atoning god, as Areia in the case of Athena. 
Under this name, Oenomaus sacrificed to him as 
often as he entered upon a contest with the suitors 
of his daughter, whom he put to death as soon as 
the}' were conquered. (Paus. v. 14. § 5.) [L. S.] 
AREIUS or ARIUS f'Apeioy), a citizen of 
Alexandria, a Pythagorean or Stoic philosopher in 
the time of Augustus, who esteemed him so highly, 
that after the conquest of Alexandria, he declared 
that he spared the city chiefly for the soke of 
Areius. (Plut. Ant. 80, Apophth. p. 207; Dion 
Cass. li. 16; Julian. Ejnst. 51 ; comp. Strab. xiv. 
p. 670.) Areius as well as his two sons, Diony¬ 
sius and Nicanor, arc said to have instructed Au- 

S ustus in philosophy. (Suet. Aug. 89.) He is 
rcquently mentioned by Thcmistius, who Rays 
that Augustus valued him not less than Agrippa. 
(Themist. Oral. v. p. 63, d. viii. p. 108, b. x. p. 
130, b. xiii. p. 173, c. ed. Petav. 1684.) From 
Quintilian (ii. 15. § 36, iii. 1. § 16) it appears, 
that Areius also taught or wrote on rhetoric. 
(Comp. Sencc. consol. tul Marc. 4; Aelinn, V. If. 
xii. 25 ; Suid. s. v. Qiwv.) [Ii. S.] 

AREIUS, LECA'NIUS (Aucdutos 'Aperns), a 
Greek physician, one of whose medical formulae is 
quoted by Androinachus (ap. Gal. Dc Compos. 
Medicam . sec. Gen. v. 13, vol. xiii. p. 840), and 
who must therefore have lived in or before the 
first century after Christ. Ho may perhaps bo the 
same person who is several times quoted by Galen, 
and who is sometimes called a follower of Ascle- 
piadca, 'AaK\-r]vi6.b(ios (Dc Compos. Medicam. sec. 
Ixkos, v. 3, vol. xii. p. 829 ; ibid . viii. 5, vol. 
xiii. p. 182*; Dc Compos. Medicam. see. Can. v. 
15, vol. xiii. p. 857), sometimes a native of Tarsus 
in Cilicia (De Compos. Medicam. see. locos , iii. 1, 
vol. xii. p. 636 ; ibid. ix. 2, vol. xiii. p. 247), and 
sometimes mentioned without any distinguishing 
epithet. (Dc Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, x. 2, 
vol. xiii. p. 347; De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. 
v. 11, 14. vol. xiii. pp. 827, 829, 852.) He may 
perhaps also be the person who is said by Soranus 
(Vita Ilippocr. init., in Hipp. Opera , vol. iii. p. 
850) to have written on the life of Hippocrates, 
and to whom Dioscorides addresses bis work on 
Materia Medica. (vol. i. p. 1.) Whether all these 
passages refer to the same individual it is impos¬ 
sible to say for certain, but the writer is not aware 
of any chronological or other difficulties in the 
supposition. [W. A. G.] 

ARE'LLIUS, a painter who was celebrated 
at Rome a little before the reign of Augustus, 
but degraded the art by painting goddesses after 
the likeness of his own mistresses. (Plin. xxxv. 
37.) [P. S.] 

ARE'LLIUS FUSCUS. [Fuscus.] 
ARENE. [Afhareus.] 

* In this latter passage, instead of 'Agetov 
'Affn\r)ir taboo we should read ’A oetov 'AffuKyirta- 
bclov. [Asclepiades Areius.] 
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C. ARE'NNIUS and L. ARE'NNIUS, were 
tribunes of the plebs in n. c. 210. L. Arennius 
was praefcct of the allies two years afterwards, 
B. c. *208, and was taken prisoner in the battle in 
which Marcell us was defeated by HannibaL (Liv. 
xxvii. 6, *26‘, *27.) 

ARES f'Apijs), the god of war and one of the 
great Olympian gods of the Greeks. . He is repre¬ 
sented as the sou of Ecus and Hera. (Horn. II. v. 
893, &c.; Hcs. Thcog. 921; Apollod. i. 3. § 1.) 
A later tradition, according to which Hera con¬ 
ceived Ares by touching a certain flower, appears 
to be an imitation of the legend about the birth of 
Hephaestus, and is related by Ovid. (Fast. v. 255, 
&c.) The character of Ares in Greek mythology 
will be best understood if we compare it with that 
of other divinities who are likewise in some way 
connected with war. Athena represents thought¬ 
fulness and wisdom in the affairs of war, and pro¬ 
tects men and their habitations during its ravages. 
Arcs, on the other hand, is nothing but the per¬ 
sonification of bold force and strength, and not so 
much the god of war as of its tumult, confusion, 
and horrors. Ilis sister Eris calls forth wax, Zeus 
directs its courso, but Ares loves war for its own 
sake, and delights in the din and roar of battles, 
in the slaughter of men, and the destruction of 
towns. He is not even influenced by party-spirit, 
but sometimes assists the one and sometimes the 
other side, just as his inclination may dictate ; 
whence Zeus calls him aWoirpoiraWos. (II. v. 889.) 
The destructive hand of this god was even believed 
to be active in the ravages made by plagues and 
epidemics. (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 185.) This savage 
and sanguinary character of Arcs makes him hated 
by the other gods and his own parents. (//. v. 
889—909.) In the Iliad, ho appears surrounded 
by the personifications of all the fearful phenomena 
and effects of war (iv. 440, &c., xv. 119, &c.); 
but in the Odyssey his character is somewhat 
softened down. It was contrary to the spirit 
which animated the Greeks to represent a being 
like Arcs, with all his overwhelming physical 
strength, as always victorious; and when he comes 
in contact with higher powers, he is usually con¬ 
quered. lie was wounded by Diomedes, who was 
assisted by Athena, and in his fall he roared like 
nine or ten thousand other warriors together. (//. 
v. 855, &c.) When the gods began to take an 
active part in the war of the mortals, Athena op- 
osed Ares, and threw him on the ground by 
urling at him a mighty stone (xx. 69, xxi. 403, 
&c.); and when he lay stretched on the earth, his 
huge body covered the space of seven plcthra. 
The gigantic Aloadae had likewise conquered and 
chained him, and had kept him a prisoner for thir¬ 
teen months, until he was delivered by Hermes, 
(v. 385, &c.) In the contest of Typhon against 
Zeus, Ares was obliged, together with the other 
gods, to flee to Egypt, where he metamorphosed 
himself into a fish. (Antonin. Lib. 28.) He was 
also conquered by Heracles, with whom lie fought 
on account of his son Cycnus, and obliged to re¬ 
turn to Olympus. (Hesiod, Scut. Here. 461.) In 
numerous other contests, however, he was victo¬ 
rious. This fierce and gigantic, but withal hand¬ 
some god loved and was beloved by Aphrodite: 
he interfered on her behalf with Zeus (v. 883), 
and lent her his war-chariot, (v. 363; comp. Aph¬ 
rodite.) When Aphrodite loved Adonis, Ares 
in his jealousy metamorphosed himself into a bear, 
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and killed bis rival. [Adonis.] According to a 
late tradition, Ares slew Halirrholius, the son of 
Poseidon, when he was on the point of violating 
Alcippc, the daughter of Ares. Hereupon Poseidon 
accused Ares in the Areiopagns, where the Olym¬ 
pian gods were assembled in court. Ares was 
acquitted, and this event was believed to have 
given rise to the name Areiopagus. (Did. of Aid. 
s.v.) 

The warlike character of the tribes of Thrace 
led to the belief, that the god's residence was in 
that country, and here and in Scythia were the 
principal seats of his worship. (Horn. Od. viii. 361, 
with the note of Eustath.; Ov. Art Ain. ii. 585; 
Statius, Tilth, vii. 42; Herod, iv. 59, 62.) In 
Scythia he was worshipped in the form of a sword, 
to which not only horses and other cattle, but men 
also were sacrificed. Respecting the worship of an 
Egyptian divinity called Arcs, sec Herodotus, ii. 64. 
He was further worshipped in Colchis, where the 
golden fleece was suspended on an oak-tree in ft 
grove sacred to him. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16.) From 
thence the Dioscuri were believed to have brought 
to Laconia the ancient statue of Ares which was 
preserved in the temple of Ares Tharcitas, on tho 
road from Sparta to Thcrupnae. (Paus. iii. 19. § 7, 
&c.) The island near the coast of Colchis, in which 
the Stymphalian birds were believed to have dwelt, 
and which is called the island of Arcs, Aretins, 
Aria, or Chalccritis, was likewise sacred to him. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. *Apeos vrjvos ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
1047; Plin. II.H. vi. 12; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. § 15.) 

In Greece itself the worship of Ares was not 
very general. At Athens he had a temple con¬ 
taining a statue made by Alcamenes (Paus. i. 8. 
§ 5); at Geronthrac in Laconia ho had a temple 
with a grove, where an annual festival was cele¬ 
brated, during which no woman was allowed to 
approach the temple, (iii. 22. § 5.) He was also 
worshipped near Tegca, and in tho town (viii. 44. 
§ 6, 48. § 3), at Olympia (v. 15. § 4), near Thebes 
(Apollod. iii. 4. § 1), and at Sparta, where there 
was an ancient statue, representing the god in 
chains, to indicate that the martial spirit and vic¬ 
tory were never to leave the city of Sparta. (Paus. 
iii. 15. § 5.) At Sparta human sacrifices were 
offered to Ares. (Apollod. Fragm. p. 1056, cd. 
Ilcync.) The temples of this god were usually 
built outside the towns, probably to suggest tho 
idea that he was to prevent enemies from approach¬ 
ing them. 

All the stories about Arcs and his worship in 
the countries north of Greece seem to indicate that 
his worship was introduced in the latter country 
from Thrace; and the whole character of the god, 
as described by the most ancient poets of Greece, 
seems to have been thought little suited to be re¬ 
presented in works of art: in fact, we hear of no 
artistic representation of Ares previous to the time 
of Alcamenes, who appears to have created the 
ideal of Ares. There are few Greek monuments 
now extaut with representations of the god; he 
appears principally on corns, reliefs, and gems, 
(flirt. MytkoL BUdcih. i. p. 51.) The Romans 
identified their god Mars with the Greek Ares. 
[Mars.] [L. S.] 

A'RESAS (’A pitras), of Lucania, and probably 
of Croton, was at the head of the Pythagorean 
school, and the sixth in succession from Pythagoras 
Some attribute to him a work “about Human Na 
ture,” of which a fragment is preserved by Stobaeu! 
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(Ed i. p. 847, ed. Heeren); but others suppose it 
to have been written by Aesara. [Aesara.] 
ARESTOR (*A p4<rrvp)* the father of Argus 
Panoptes, the guardian of Io, who is therefore 
called Arcstorides. (Apollod. ii. 1. §3; Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 112; Ov. Met. i. 624.) According to 
Pausanias (ii. 16. § 3), Arestor was the husband 
of Mycene, the daughter of Inachus, from whom 
the town of Mycenae derived its name. [L. S.] 
ARETADKS (’Ap^rdSTjs), of Cnidus, of uncer¬ 
tain date, wrote a work on Macedonian affairs 
(MaKtSovucd) in three books at least, and another 
on the history of islands ( vyjaiuynKa) in two books 

at least. (Plut. Purall. 11, 27.) It is uncertain 
whether the Aretades referred to by Porphyry 
(ap. Euseb. Prucp. Ev. x. 3), as the author of a 
work Tltol (rui/€fj.irTc6<Tcvs 9 is the same as the above 
or not. 

ARETAEUS (’AperaTos), one of the most cele¬ 
brated of the ancient Greek physicians, of whose 
life, however, no particulars are known. There is 
some uncertainty respecting both his age and coun¬ 
try ; but it seems probable that he practised in the 
first century after Christ, in the reign of Nero or 
Vespasian, and ho is generally styled * the Cappado¬ 
cian” (Kair?ra5o|). He wrote in Ionic Greek a 

general treatise on diseases, which is still extant, 
and is certainly one of the most valuable reliques 
of antiquity, displaying great accuracy in the 
detail of symptoms, and in seizing the diagnostic 
character of diseases. In his practice he followed 
for the most part the method of Hippocrates, but 
he paid less attention to what have been styled 
“ the natural actions” of the system ; and, contrary 
to the practice of the Father of Medicine, he did 
not hesitate to attempt to counteract them, when 
they appeared to him to be injurious. The account 
which he gives of his treatment of various diseases 
indicates a simple and sagacious system, and one of 
more energy than that of the professed Methodic!. 
Tlius he freely administered active purgatives ; lie 
did not object to narcotics; he was much less 
averse to bleeding ; and upon the whole his Materia 
Mcdica was both ample and efficient. It may be 
asserted generally that then! arc few of the ancient 
physicians, since the time of Hippocrates, who 
appear to have been less biassed by attachment to 
any peculiar set of opinions, and whose account of 
the phenomena and treatment of disease has better 
stood the test of subsequent experience. Aretaeus 
is placed by some writers among the Pneumatici 
Diet, of Ant. s. v. Pneumatici ), because he main- 
ained the doctrines which are peculiar to this 
'.cct ; other systematic writers, however, think 
hat he is better entitled to be placed with the 
Eclectics. (Did. of Ant. s. v. Eclcctici.) 

His work consists of eight book, of which four are 
ntitled Ihpl A Iti&v teal ko! Xpoviuv 

IaflcSf', Do Causis et Supiis Acutoru/n et Diutumo- 
um Morborum ; and the other four, Uepl Qfpavdas 
)£eco»' aal Xpovluv Ilatfwj', De Curatione Acutorum 
• Diuturnorum Morborum. They are in a tolerably 
implete state of preservation, though a few chap- 
ts are lost. The work was first published in a 
atin translation by J. P. Crassus, Venet 1552, 
:o., together with Rufus Ephesius. The first 
reek edition is that by J. Goupylus, Paris, 1554, 
:o., which is more complete than the Latin ver- 
>n of Crassus. In 1723 a magnificent edition in 
lio was published at the Clarendon press at Ox- 
:d, edited by J. Wigan, containing an improved 
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text, a new Latin version, learned dissertations 
and notes, and a copious index by Maittaire. In 
1731, the celebrated Boerhaave brought out a new 
edition, of which the text and I/atin version had 
been printed before the appearance of Wigan's, 
and are of less value than his ; this edition, how¬ 
ever, contains a copious and useful collection of 
annotations by P. Petit and D. W. Triller. The last 
and most useful edition is that by C. G. Kuhn, 
Lips. 1828, 8vo., containing Wigan's text, Latin 
version, dissertations, Ac., together with Petit’s 
Commentary, Triller’s Emendations, and Mait- 
taire's Index. A new edition is preparing for 
the press at this present time by Dr. Ermerins, 
of Middelburg in Zealand. (See his preface, p. 
viii., to Hippocr. De Viet. Iiut. in Morb. Acut. 
Lugd. Bat 1841.) The work has been translated into 
French, Italian, and German ; there are also two 
English translations, one by J. Moffat, Lond. 1785, 
8vo., and the other by T. F. Reynolds, Lond. 
1837, 8vo., neither of which contains the whole 
work. Further information respecting the medical 
opinions of Aretaeus may be found in Le Clare’s 
Hist, dc la Med.; Haller's Jiibl. Medic.Pract. vol. 
i.; Sprcngcl’s Hist, de la Mid.; Fabricius, Jiibl. 
(Jr. vol. iv. p. 703, cd. Harlcs ; Iscnsce, Gcsch. dcr 
Med. See also Bostock, Hist, of Med ., and 
Choulant's Jfandbuch dcr JJiickcrkundc fur die 
Acltcre Median* from which two works the pre¬ 
ceding article has been chiefly taken. [ W. A. G.] 

ARETA'PIIILA (’A peratplKa), of Cyrcno, lived 
at the time of the Mithridatic war. Nicocratcs, 
the tyrant of Cyrcnc, killed her husband, Phaedi- 
mus, and compelled her to live with him ; but she 
at length delivered the city from tyranny by pro¬ 
curing the murder of Nicocrates, and subsequently 
of his brother Lcandcr, when he acted in the same 
tyrannical manner. (Plut. de Mid. virL p. 255, &o.) 
’ A'RETAS (’Apfras), the name of several kings 
of Arabia Pctraca. 

1. The contemporary of Jason, the high-priest of 
the Jews, and of Antiochus Epiphancs, about u. c. 
170. (2 Maccab. v. 8.) 

2. A contemporary of Alexander Jannacus, king 
of Judaea. This Aretas is probably the same who 
reigned in Coelc-Syria after Antiochus XII., sur- 
named Dionysus. He was invited to the kingdom 
by those who had possession of Damascus. (Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. xiii. 13. § 3, 15. § 2.) Subsequently 
he seems to have been compelled to relinquish 
Syria; and we next hear of his taking part in the 
contest between Aristobulus and ilyreanus for the 
Jewish crown, though whether tins Arctas is the 
same as the one who ruled over Syria may l>c 
doubted. At the advice of Antipatcr, Hyrcanus 
fled to Aretas, who invaded Judaea in fi. c. 65, in 
order to place him on the throne, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. Aristobulus, however, purchased the 
intervention of Scaurus and Gabinius, Pompcy’s 
legates, who compelled Aretas to raise the siege. 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. i. § 4, c. 2, Dell. Jud. i. 6. § 2.) 
[Aristobui.us, No. 2.] After Pcmpey had re¬ 
duced Syria to the form of a Roman province, he 
turned his arms against Aretas, n. c. 64, who sub¬ 
mitted to him for a time. This expedition against 
Arctas preceded the war against Aristobulus in 
Judaea, which Plutarch erroneously represents as 
the first. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 15 ; Appian, Mithr. 
106 ; Plut Pomp. 39, 41.) The war against 

! Aretas was renewed after Pompoy’s departure 
from Asia; and Scaurus, Pern pay’s legate, who 
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remained behind in Syria, invaded Arabia Petraea, 
but was unable to reach Petra. He laid waste, 
however, the surrounding country, and withdrew 
his army on Aretas’ paying 300 talents. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 5. § 1.) This expedition of Scaurus is 
commemorated on a coin, which is given under 
Scaurus. The successors of Scaurus in Syria also 
prosecuted the war with the Arabs. (Appian, Syr. 
50.) 

3. The father-in-law of Herod Antipas of 
Judaea. Herod dismissed his wife, the daughter 
of Aretas, in consequence of having formed an 
incestuous connexion with Herodias, his brother 
Philip's wife, as we learn from the Evangelists. 
To revenge the wrongs of his daughter, Aretas 
made war upon Herod, and defeated him in a 
great battle. Herod applied for assistance to the 
Romans; and Vitellius, the governor of Syria, re¬ 
ceived an order to punish Aretas. He accordingly 
marched against Petra; but while he was on the 
road, he received intelligence of the death of 
Tiberius (a. d. 37), and gave up the expedition in 
consequence. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. §§ 1, 3.) 
This Aretas seems to have been the same who had 
possession of Damascus at the time of the conver¬ 
sion of the Apostle Paul, A. d. 31. (2 Corinth, xi. 
32, 33; Acts ix. 19—25.) It is not improbable 
that Aretas obtained possession of Damascus in a 
war with Herod at an earlier period than Josephus 
has mentioned; ns it seems likely that Aretas 
would have resented the affront soon after it was 
given, instead of allowing so many years to inter 
vene, as the narrative of Josephus would imply. 
The Aretas into whose dominions Aelius Callus 
came in the time of Augustus, is probably also the 
same ns the father-in-law of llcrod. (Strab. xvi. 
p. 781.) 

The following is a coin of Aretas, king of 
Damascus, but whether it belongs to No. 2 or No. 
3 is doubtful. (Eckhcl, iii. p. 330.) Perhaps it is 
a coin of No. 2, and may have been struck when 
he took possession of Syria at the invitation of the 
inhabitants of Damascus: in that case there 
would havo been good reason for the inscription 
•MAEAAHN02 upon it. 
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AllK'TE (’Apt}t 7)), the wife of Alcinous, king 
of the Phaeacians. In the Odyssey she appears as 
a noble and active superintendent of the household 
of her husband, and when Odysseus arrived in the 
island, he first applied to queen Arete to obtain 
hospitable reception and protection. (Horn. Od. vL 
310, vii. 65, &c., 142.) Respecting her connexion 
with the story of Jason and Medeia, see Alci¬ 
nous. [L. S.] 

A'RETE ('AperTf), daughter of the elder Dio¬ 
nysius and Aristomache. She was first married to 
Thearides, and upon his death to her uncle Dion, the 
brother of her mother Aristomache. After Dion had 
fled frem Syracuse during the reign of the younger 
Dionysius, Arete was compelled by her brother to 
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marry Timocrates, one of his friends; but she was 
again received by Dion as his wife, when he had 
obtained possession of Syracuse and expelled the 
younger Dionysius. After Dion’s assassination, 
b. c. 353, Arete was imprisoned together with her 
mother, and brought forth a son while in confine¬ 
ment. Arete and Aristomache were subsequently 
liberated and kindly received by llicetas, one of 
Dion's friends, but he was afterwards persuaded by 
the enemies of Dion to drown them. (Plut. Dion , 
6, 21, 51, 57, 58; Aelian, V. H. xii. 47, who 
erroneously makes Arete the mother, and Aristo¬ 
mache the wife of Dion.) 

ARF/TE ('A fnjrri), daughter of Aristippus, the 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy. She 
was instructed by him in the principles of his sys¬ 
tem, which she transmitted to her son, Aristippus 
^Tjrpo5t5oKTos, to whom Ritter (Gesch. der Phil. 
vii. 1. 3) ascribes the formal completion of the ear¬ 
lier Cyrenaic doctrine. We are told by Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 72), that her father taught her con¬ 
tentment and moderation, both by precept and 
practice, and the same duties are insisted on in an 
epistle now extant, said to be addressed to her by 
him. This letter is certainly spurious [Aristip¬ 
pus], although Laertius mentions among the writ¬ 
ings of Aristippus nil ini<rro\il irpds 'Aprfrip' rr )v 
buyaTipa. Whether the letter to which he refers 
was the same as that which we possess, is uncer¬ 
tain ; but the fact that it was extant in his time 
would not prove its authenticity. Aelian (H. A. 
iii. 40) calls Arete the sister of Aristippus, but this 
assertion is opposed to the statement of all other 
writers; and, besides, the passage which contains 
it is corrupt (Diog. Laert ii. 72, 06 ; Brucker, 
Hid. CrU. Phil. ii. 2, 3.) [G. E. L. C.] 

ARETES of Dyrrachium, an ancient chrono- 
grapher, some of whose calculations Censorinus ( do 
Die Nat. 18, 21) mentions. 

A'RETHAS ('Apldas). I. Archbishop of Cac- 
sareia in Cappadocia at an uncertain time (a. i>. 
540, according to Coccius and Cave), appears to 
have succeeded Andreas. He wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Apocalypse (trvAKoyi) i^r]yl](T(iav Ik 
fha<p6pu'V drylwv avftp&v tis *Io>dmn/ tou dya- 
rniUtvov Ktd itiayyfAiaTov ’AiroKaAi^i/), which, 
as its title implies, was compiled from many pre- 
revious works, and especially from that of An- 
rcas. It is usually printed with the works of 
Okcumrnius. 

2. Presbyter of Caesarcia in Cappadocia, wrote a 
work 44 on the translation of St. Euthymius, patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople,” who died a. d. 911. The 
date of Arethas is therefore fixed at 920. (Oudinus, 
Cotnmcnt. dc Script. Kccles. ii. p. 426, who, without 
sufficient reason, identifies the former Arethas with 
this writer.) 

3. The author of an epigram 44 On his own 

Sister” («nt tt? 15/a dtifAQr/), which is found ir 
the Vatican MS. under the title of 'AplOa roi 
Slanovou. (Jacobs, Paralip. ex Cod. Vatic. No 
211, in Anthol. Grace, xiii. p.744.) If th» 
words added in the margin, ysyovtros 5e Ka 
dpxe*i<7n6nOU Kaioaodas K amradoKlas, may b 
taken as an authority, he was the same person a 
the Archbishop of Caesarcia. [P. S.] 

ARETHU'SA ('ApeOovaa ), one of the Nereid 
(Hygin. Praef p. 9, ed. Staveren ; Virg. Ccory. v 
344), and the nymph of the famous well Arcthus 
in the island of Ortygia near Syracuse. [Alpheiuh. 
Virgil ( Ecloy. iv. 1, x. 1) reckons her among tl 
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Sicilian nymphs, and as the divinity who inspired 
pastoral poetry. The Syracusans represented on 
many of their coins the head of Arethusa sur¬ 
rounded by dolphins. (Rasche, Lex. Numism. i. 1, 
p. 107.) One of the Hesperides likewise bore the 
name of Arethusa. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 11.) [L. S.] 

M. ARETHU'SIUS ('ApsOoiW), the author 
of a confession of faith, promulgated in the third 
council of Sirmium, a. d. 359, and was subse¬ 
quently a martyr under Julian. (Socrat. H. E. ii. 
30, with Valesius' note ; Nazian. Orat. 48 ; Tille- 
mont, vii. p. 726.) 

AliETUS (‘'ApTfros). Two mythical personages 
of this name are mentioned in Homer. (//. xvii. 
494, 517, and Od. iii. 413.) [L. S.] 

A'RE US I. (’Aperfs), succeeded his grandfather, 
Cleomenes II., as king of Sparta, of the Eurys- 
thonid family, b. c. 309, his father, Acrotatus, 
having died before him. He reigned 44 years. 
(Diod. xx. 29.) 

In the year 280 b. c., a league of the Greek 
states was formed, at the instigation of Sparta, 
acting under the influence of its ally, Ptolemy 
Ceraunu8, to free themselves from the dominion 
of Antigonus Gonatas. The first blow was 
struck by Areus, who, having obtained a decree 
of the Amphyctions against the Aetolians, be¬ 
cause they had cultivated the sacred land of 
Cirrha, attacked Cirrha unexpectedly, and plun¬ 
dered and burnt the town. His proceedings were 
viewed by the Aetolian shepherds on the mountains, 
who formed themselves into a body of about 500 
men, and attacked the scattered troops of Areus. 
These, ignorant of the number of their enemies, 
were struck with a panic and fled, leaving 9000 of 
their number dead. Thus the expedition turned 
out fruitless, and the attempts of Sparta to renew 
the war met with no encouragement from the other 
states, which suspected that the real design of 
Sparta was not to liberate Greece, but to obtain 
the supremacy for herself. (Justin, xxiv. 1 : it is 
scarcely credible that the numbers can be right.) 

When Sparta was attacked by Pyrrhus, in b. c. 
272 [Acrotatus], Areus was absent on an ex¬ 
pedition in Crete. He returned straight to Sparta, 
and formed an alliance with the Argives, the effect 
of which was, that Pyrrhus drew off his forces 
from Sparta to attack Argos. (Paus. iii. 6. § 2 ; 
Pint. Pyrrli. 26—29.) In the year 267, Areus 
united with Ptolemy Philadelphus in an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to save Athens from Antigonus 
Gonatas. (Paus. iii. 6. § 3 ; Justin, xxvi. 2.) He 
fell in a battle against the Macedonians at Corinth, 
in the next year but one, 265 b. c., and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Acrotatus. (Plut. Ayis , 3 ; 
Justin, xxvi., Prol.) He was the king of Sparta 
to whom the Jews sent the embassy mentioned in 
1 M'icc. xii. 20. 

2. Areus II., a posthumous son of Acrotatus, 
was bom as king probably in 264 a. d., and died 
at the age of eight years. He was succeeded by 
his great uncle, Leonidas IT. (Plut. Ayis, 3; Paus. 
iii. 6. § 3.) [P. S.] 

AREUS (’Aperfs), a Spartan exile, who was re¬ 
stored to his country with Alcibiades, another 
exile [see p. 100, a.], about b. c. 184, by the 
Achaeans, but afterwards went a9 ambassador to 
Rome to accuse the Achaeans. (Polyb. xxiii. 11, 
12, xxiv. 4 ; Liv. xxxix. 35 ; Paus. vii. 9. § 2.) 

ARGAEUS (*A pya?us), king of Macedonia 
was the son and successor of Pcrdiccas I., who 
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according to Herodotus and Thucydides, was the 
founder of the dynasty. Thirty-four years are 
given as the length of his reign by Dexippus ( ap . 
SynceU. p. 494, Dind.), but apparently without any 
authority. (Herod, viii. 139; Justin, vii. 2.) 

There was a pretender to the Macedonian crown 
of this name, who, with the assistance of the Illy¬ 
rians, expelled Amyntas II. from his dominions (b. c. 
393), and kept possession of the throne for two 
years. Amyntas then, with the aid of the Thessa¬ 
lians, succeeded in expelling Argaeus and recover¬ 
ing at least a part of his dominions. It is probably 
the same Argaeus who in b. c. 359 again appears 
as a pretender to the throne. He had induced tho 
Athenians to support his pretensions, but Philip, 
who had just succeeded to the regency of the king¬ 
dom, by his intrigues and promises induced them 
to remain inactive. Argaeus upon this collected a 
body of mercenaries, and being accompanied by 
some Macedonian exiles and some Athenian troops, 
who were permitted by thoir general, Manlias, to 
join him, he made an attempt upon Acgac, but 
was repulsed. On his retreat to Mcthone, ho was 
intercepted by Philip, and defeated. What be¬ 
came of him we are not informed. (Diod. xiv. 92, 
xvL 2, 3; Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 660; Thirlwnll, 
vol. V. pp. 161, 173.) [C. P. M.] 

A'RGALUS ('ApyaXos), tho eldest son of 
Amyclas, and his successor in the throne of Sparta. 
(Pans. iii. 1. § 3.) 

ARGANTHO'NE (’A pyavMro\ a fair maiden 
in Mysia, who used to hunt alone in the forests. 
Rhesus, attracted by the fame of her beauty, came 
to her during the chase; he succeeded in winning 
her love, and married her. After he wa9 slain at 
Troy by Piomcdes, she died of grief. (Earthen. 
Erot. 36 ; Stcph. By*, s. n. 'ApyavOobvis.) [L. S.] 
ARGANTHO'NIUS (’A pyavOdvios), king of 
Tartcssus in Spain, in tho sixth century b. c., 
received in the most friendly manner tho Pho- 
cacans who sailed to his city, and gave them money 
in order that they might fortify their city. He is 
said to have reigned 80 years, and to have lived 
120. (Herod, i. 163 ; Strab. iii. p 151 ; Lucian, 
Macrob. 10 ; Cic. de Setiect. 19 ; Plin. 11. N. vii. 
48 ; Val. Max. viii. 13, ext. 4.) 

ARGAS (’ApT-ar), who is described as v6/xuu 
■novofKov Kttl dp yaklojv iroiTiTiti. (Plut. Dcm. 4; 
Athen. xiv. p. 638, c. d., comp. iv. p. 131, b.) 

ARGEIA (’Ap 7 c/a). 1. A surnnmo of Hera 

derived from Argos, the principal seat of her wor¬ 
ship. (Paus. iii. 13. § 6.) 

2. Argeia also occurs as the name of several 
mythical personages, as— a. Tho wife of Inachus 
and mother of Io. (Hygin. Fab. 145; comp. Apol¬ 
lod. ii. 1. §3.) b. The wife of Polybus and mo¬ 
ther of Argus, the builder of the ship Argo. (Hy¬ 
gin. Fab. 14.) c. A daughter of Adrastus and 
Amphithea, and wife of Polyneiccs. (Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 13, iii. 6. § 1 ; Hygin. Fab. 72.) d. A daughter 
of Autesion and wife of Aristodcmus, the Ilcraclid, 
by whom she became the mother of Eurysthenes 
and Proclcs. (Herod, vi. 52; Paus. iv. 3. § 3; 
Apollod. ii. 7. § 2.) [L. S.] 

ARGE1PHONTES (’A pyei<p6miis), a surname 
of Hermes, by which he is designated as the mur¬ 
derer of Argus Panoptes. (Horn. //. ii. 103, and 
numerous other passages in the Greek and Latin 
poets.) [L. S.] 

ARGEIUS (’Ap-yelos), was one of the Elean 
deputies sent to Persia to co-operate with Pelopidas 
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(b. c. 367) in counteracting Spartan negotiation 
and attaching Artaxerxes to the Theban cause. 
(Xen. fid/, vii. 1. § 33.) He is again mentioned 
by Xenophon (Ilell. vii. 4. § 15), in his accouut of 
the war between the Arcadians and Eleans (u. c. 
365), as one of the leaders of the democratic party 
at Elis. (Comp. Diod. xv. 77.) [E. E.] 

ARGE'LIUS, wrote a work on the Ionic temple 
of Aesculapius, of which he was said to have been 
the architect. He alse wrote on the proportions of 
the Corinthian order (de Symmetriis Corinthiis ). His 
time is unknown. (Vitruv. vii. praef. § 12.) [P.S.] 
ARGENNIS (’ Apyeuvis) y a surname of Aphro¬ 
dite, which she derived from Argennus, a favourite 
of Agamemnon, after whose death, in the river 
Cephissus, Agjunemnon built a sanctuary of Aph¬ 
rodite Argennis. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 'Apycvvis ; 
Athen. xiii. p. 608.) [L. S.] 

M. ARGENTA'RIUS, the author of about 
thirty epigrams in the Greek Anthology, most of 
which are erotic, and some are plays on words. 
We may infer from his style that he did not live 
before the time of the Roman empire, but nothing 
more is known of his age. (Jacobs, Antliol. Grace. 
xiii. pp. 860, 861.) [P. S.] 

ARGES. [Cyclopes.] 

ARGILEONIS (’AjvyiAewWs), mother of lira- 
sidas. When the ambassadors from Amphipolia 
brought the news of his death, she asked if he had 
behaved bravely; and on their speaking of him in 
reply as the best of the Spartans, answered, that 
the strangers were in error ; Brasidas was a brave 
man, but there were many better in Sparta. The 
answer became famous, and Argileonis is said to 
have been rewarded for it by the ephors. (Plut. 
lyc. 25, Apopliili. Lac.) [A. H. C.] 

ARGl'OPE (’A pyiony), a nymph by whom 
Philammon begot the celebrated bard, Thamyris. 
Sho lived at first on mount Parnassus, but when 
Philammon refused to take her into his house as 
his wife, she left Parnassus and went to the coun¬ 
try of the Odrysians in Thrace. (Apollod. i. 3. § 3; 
Paus. iv. 33. § 4.) Two other mythical personages 
of this name occur in Diod. iv. 33, and Ilygin. 
Fab. 178. [L. S.] 

ARGIUS, a sculptor, was the disciple of Poly- 
cletus, and therefore flourished alxmt 388 b. c. 
(Plin. xxxiv. 18.) Thiersch (JCpochen* p. 275) 
supposes that Pliny, in the words 44 Aryius , Asopo- 
dorus" mis-translated his Greek authority, which 
had ’Apyeios 'A<rcoir65upos, “Asopodorus the Ar- 
givc.'* But Argius is found as a Greek proper name 
in both the forms, 'Apytos and ’A pyeios. (Apollod. 
ii. 1. j 5 ; Aristoph. ICccles. 201.) [P. S.J 

ARGO. [Argonautae.] 

ARGONAUTAE ('Apyovcuhai), the heroes and 
demigods who, according to the traditions of the 
Greeks, undertook the first bold maritime expedi¬ 
tion to Colchis, a far distant country on the coast 
of the Euxine, for the purpose of fetching the 
golden fleece. They derived their name from the 
ship Argo, in which the voyage was made, and 
which was constructed by Argus at the command 
of Jason, the leader of the Argonauts. The time 
which the Greek traditions assign to this enter¬ 
prise is about one generation before the Trojan 
war. The story of the expedition seems to have 
been known to the author of the Odyssey (xii. 69, 
&c.), who states, that the ship Argo was the only 
one that ever passed between the whirling rocks 
(irtrpai 7r\ayKral). Jason is mentioned several 
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times in the Iliad (vii. 467, &c., xxi. 10, xxiii. 
743, &c.), but not as the leader of the Argonauts. 
[Jason.] Hesiod (Theoy . 992, &c.) relates the 
story of Jason saying that he fetched Mcdcia at 
the command of his uncle Pelias, and that she bore 
him a son, Mcdcius, who was educated by Cheiron. 
The first trace of the common tradition that Jason 
was sent to fetch the golden fleece from Aea, the 
city of Aeetes, in the eastern boundaries of the 
earth, occurs in Mimnermus {up. Strab. i. p. 46, 
&c.), a contemporary of Solon; but the most an¬ 
cient detailed account of the expedition of the 
Argonauts which is extant, is that of Pindar. 
(Pyth. iv.) Pelias, who had usurped the throne of 
Iolcus, and expelled Aeson, the father of Jason, 
had received an oracle that he wjis to be on Iiis 
guard .against the man who should come to him 
with only one sandal. When Jason had grown 
up, he came to Iolcus to demand the succession to 
the throne of his father. On his way thither, ho 
had lost one of his sandals in crossing the river 
Anaurus. Pelias recognised the man indicated by 
the oracle, but concealed his fear, hoping to destroy 
him in some way; and when Jason claimed the 
throne of his ancestors, Pelias declared himself 
ready to yield; but as Jason was blooming in 
youthful vigour, Pelias entreated him to propitiate 
the manes of Phrixus by going to Colchis and 
fetching the golden fleece. [Phrixus; Hellk.] 
Jason accepted the proposal, and heralds were sent 
to all parts of Greece to invite the heroes to join him 
in the expedition. When all were assembled at Iol¬ 
cus, they set out on their voyage, and a south wind 
carried them to the mouth of the Axeinus Pontus 
(subsequently Euxinus Pontus), where they built 
a temple to Poseidon, and implored his protection 
against the danger of the whirling rocks. The 
ship then sailed to the ciistern coast of the Euxine 
and ran up the river Pbasis, in the country of 
Aeetes, and the Argonauts had to fight against tho 
dark-eyed Colchians. Aphrodite inspired Mcdcia, 
the daughter of Aeetes, with love for Jason, ami 
made her forget the esteem and affection she owed 
to her parent. She was in possession of magic 
powers, and taught Jason how to avert the dan¬ 
gers which her father might prepare for him, and 
gave him remedies with which he was to heal his 
wounds. Aeetes promised to give up the fleece to 
Jasou on condition of his ploughing a piece of land 
with his adamantine plough drawn by fire-breath¬ 
ing oxen. Jason undertook the task, and, follow¬ 
ing the advice of Medcin, he remained unhurt by 
the fire of the oxen, and accomplished what had 
been demanded of him. The golden fleece, which 
Jason himself had to fetch, was hung up in a 
thicket, and guarded by a fearful dragon, thicker 
and longer than the ship of the Argonauts. Jason 
succeeded by a stratagem in slaying the dragon, 
and on his return he secretly carried away Medeia 
with him. They sailed home by the Erythraean 
sea, and arrived in Lemnos. In this account of 
Pindar, all the Argonauts arc thrown into the 
background, and Jason alone appears as the acting 
hero. The brief description of their return through 
the Erythraean sea is difficult to understand. Pin¬ 
dar, as the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (iv 
259) remarks, like some other poets, makes tin 
Argonauts return through the eastern current o 
Oceanus, which it must be supposed that they en 
tered through the river Phasis; so that they sailcc 
from the Euxine through the river Phasis into tin 
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©astern ocean, and then round Asia to the southern 
coast ot Libya. Here the Argonauts landed, and 
carried their ship through Libya on their shoulders 
until they came to the lake of Triton, through 
which they sailed northward into the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and steered towards Lemnos and Iolcus. 
The Erythraean sea in this account is the eastern 
ocean. There is scarcely any other adventure in 
the ancient stories of Greece the detail of which 
has been so differently related by poets of all kinds. 
The most striking differences are those relative to 
the countries or seas through which the Argonauts 
returned home. As it was in most cases the object 
of the poets to make them return through some un¬ 
known country, it was necessary, in later times, to 
shift their road, accordingly as geographical know¬ 
ledge became more and more extended. While 
thus Pindar makes them return through the eastern 
ocean, others, such ns Apollonius Rhodius and 
Apollodorus, make them sail from the Euxine into 
the rivers Istcr and Eridanus into the western 
ocean, or the Adriatic; and others, again, such ns 
the Pseudo-Orpheus, Tinmens, and Scymnus of 
Chios, represent them as sailing through the river 
Tanais into the northern ocean, and round the 
northern countries of Europe. A fourth set of 
traditions, which w: * adopted by llcrodotn*, Cal¬ 
limachus, and Diodorus Siculus, made them return 
by the aamo way ns they had sailed to Colchis. 

All traditions, however, agree in stating, that 
the object of the Argonauts was to fetch the golden 
fleece which was kept in the country of Acctcs. 
This fleece was regarded ns golden as early as the 
timo of Hesiod and Phcrecydes (Erntosth. Culast. 
19), but in the extant works of Hesiod there is 
no trace of this tradition, and Mimncnnus only 
calls it “a large fleece in the town of Acctes, 
where the rays of Helios rest in a golden chamber.” 
Simonides and Acusilaus described it as of purple 
colour. (Scliol. ail Eurip. Med. 5, ad Apollon. 11 hod. 
iv. 1147.) If, therefore, the tradition in this form 

lmd any historical foundation at all, it would seem 
to suggest, that a trade in furs with the countries 
north and cast of the Euxine was carried on by 
the Minyans in and about Iolcus at a very early 
time, and that some hold mercantile enterprise to 
those countries gave rise to the story about the 
Argonauts. In later traditions, the fleece is uni¬ 
versally called the golden fleece; and the won¬ 
drous nun who wore it is designated by the name 
of Clirysomallus, and called a son of Poseidon and 
Tlteoplmne, the daughter of Brisaltcs in the island 
of Crumissa. (Hygin. Eub. 188.) Strabo (xi. 
p. 499 ; comp. Appian, de Bell. Mithnd. 103) en¬ 
deavours to explain the story about the golden 
fleece from the Colchians* collecting by means of 
skins the gold sand which was carried down in 
their rivers from the mountains. 

The ship Argo is described as a pentccontcros, 
that is, a ship with fifty oars, and is said to have 
conveyed the same number of heroes. The Scho¬ 
liast on Lycophron (175) is the only writer who 
states the number of the heroes to have been one 
hundred. But the names of the fifty heroes are not 
the same in all the lists of the Argonauts, and it is 
a useless task to attempt to reconcile them. (Apol- 
lod. i. 9. § 16 ; Hygin. Fab. 14, with the commen¬ 
tators ; compare the catalogue of the Argonauts in 
Burmann’s edition of Val. Flaccus.) An account 
of the writers who had made the expedition of the 
Argonauts the subject of poems or critical iuvesti- 
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gations, and whose works were used by Apollo¬ 
nius Rhodius, is given by the Scholiast on this 
poet. Besides the Argonantics of the Pseudo- 
Orpheus, we now possess only those of Apollonius 
Rhodius, and his Roman imitator, Valerius Flaccus. 
The account which is preserved in Apollodorus’ 
Bibliotheca (i. 9. §§ 16—*27) is derived from the 
best sources that were extant in his time, and 
chiefly'from Pherccydes. We shall give his ac¬ 
count here, partly because it is the plainest, and 
partly because it may fill up those parts which 
Pindar in his description has touched upon but 
slightly. 

When Jason was commissioned by his uncle 
Pelias of Iolcus to fetch the golden fleece, which' 
was suspended on an oak-tree in the grove of Ares 
in Colchis, and was guarded day and night by a 
dragon, lie commanded Argus, the son of Phrixus, 
to build a ship with fifty oars, in the prow of 
which Athena inserted a piece of wood from the 
speaking oaks in the grove at Dodcma, and ho in¬ 
vited all the heroes of his time to take part in the 
expedition. Their first landing-place after leaving 
Iolcus was the island of Lemnos, where all tlm 
women had just before murdered their fathers and 
husbands, in consequence of the anger of Aphro¬ 
dite. Thons alone had been saved by his daughters 

and his wife Ilvpsipyle. The Argonauts united 
themselves with the women of Lemnos, and Ilyp- 
sipylc bore to Jason two sons, Euncus and Nebro- 
phonns. From Lemnos the Argonauts sailed to 
the country of the Doliones, where king Cizycus 
received them hospitably. They left the country 
during the night, and being thrown back on tho 
const by a contrary wind, they were taken for 
Pclasgians, the enemies of the Doliones, and a 
struggle ensued, in which Cizycus was slain; hut 
being recognised by the Argonauts, they buried 
him and mourned over his fate. They next landed 
in Mysia, where they left behind Heracles and 
Polyphemus, who had gone into the country in 
search of Hvlas, whom a nymph had carried off 
while he was fetching water for his companions. 
In the country of the Bcbryces, king Amycus 
challenged the Argonauts to light with him; and 
when Polydcuces was killed by him, tho Argo¬ 
nauts in revenge slew many of tho Bcbryces, and 
sailed to Salmydcssus in Thrace, where the sccr 
Phincus was tormented by tho Harpyes. When 
the Argonauts consulted him about their voyage, 
he promised his advice on condition of their deli¬ 
vering him from the Harpyes. This was done by 
Zetcs and Calais, two sons of Boreas ; and Phineus 
now advised them, before sailing through the Sym- 
plcgades, to mark the flight of a dove, and to judgo 
from its fate of what they themselves would have 
to do. When they approached the Symplcgadcs, 
they sent out a dove, which in its rapid flight 
between the rocks lost only the end of its tail. 
The Argonauts now, with the assistance of Hera, 
followed the example of the dove, sailed quickly 
between the rocks, and succeeded in passing through 
without injuring their ship, with the exception of 
some ornaments at the stern. Henceforth tho 
Symplcgadcs stood immoveable in the sea. On 
their arrival in the cour.tr}' of the Mariandyni. the 
Argonauts were kindly received by their king, 
Lycus. The seer Idmon and the helmsman Tipliys 
died here, and the place of the latter was supplied 
by Ancaeus. They now sailed along the Thermo- 
don and the Caucasus, until they arrived at tlta 
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mouth of the river Phasis. The Colchian king 
Aeetes promised to give up the golden fleece, if 
Jason alone would yoke to a plough two fire¬ 
breathing oxen with brazen feet, and sow the teeth 
of the dragon which had not been used by Cadmus 
at Thebes, and which he had received from Athena. 
The love of Medeia furnished Jason with means to 
resist fire and steel, on condition of his taking her 
as his wife; and she taught him how he was to 
create feuds among and kill the warriors that were 
to spring up from the teeth of the dragon. While 
Jason was engaged upon his task, Aeetes formed 
plans for burning the ship Argo and for killing all 
the Greek heroes. But Medeia’s magic powers 
sent to sleep the dragon who guarded the golden 
fleece; and after Jason had taken possession of 
the treasure, he and his Argonauts, together with 
Medeia and her young brother Absyrtus, embarked 
by night and sailed away. Aeetes pursued them, 
but before he overtook them, Medeia murdered 
her brother, cut him into pieces, and threw his 
limbs overboard, that her father might be detained 
in his pursuit by collecting the limbs of his child. 
Aeetes at last returned home, but sent out a great 
number of Colchians, threatening them with the 
punishment intended for Medeia, if they returned 
without her. While the Colchians were dispersed 
in all directions, the Argonauts had already reached 
the mouth of the river Eridanus. But Zeus, in 
his anger at the murder of Absyrtus, raised a 
storm which cast the ship from its road. When 
driven on the Absyrtian islands, the ship began to 
speak, and declared that the anger of Zeus would 
not cease, unless they sailed towards Ausonia, and 
got purified by Circe. They now sailed along the 
coasts of the Ligyans and Celts, and through the 
sea of Sardinia, and continuing their course along 
the coast of Tyrrhcnia, they arrived in the island 
of Aeaea, where Circe purified them. When they 
were passing by the Sirens, Orpheus sang to pre¬ 
vent the Argonauts being allured by them. Butcs, 
however, swam to them, but Aphrodite carried 
him to Lilybacum. Thetis and the Nereids con¬ 
ducted them through Scylla and Charybdis and 
between the whirling rocks (nerpai irAayKrai ); 
and sailing by the Trinacian island with its oxen 
of Helios, they came to the Phacacian island of 
Corey ra, where they were received by Alcinous. 
In the meantime, some of the Colchians, not being 
able to discover the Argonauts, had settled at the 
foot of the Ceraunian mountains ; others occupied 
the Absyrtian islands near the coast of Illyricum ; 
and a third band overtook the Argonauts in the 
island of the Phaeacians. But as their hopes of 
recovering Medeia were deceived by Arete, the 
queen of Alcinous, they settled in the island, and 
the Argonauts continued their voyage. [Alcinous.] 
] luring the night, they were overtaken by a stonn ; 
but Apollo sent brilliant flashes of lightning which 
enabled them to discover a neighbouring island, 
which they called Anaphe. Here they erected an 
altar to Apollo, and solemn rites were instituted, 
which continued to be observed down to very late 
times. Their attempt to land in Crete was pre¬ 
vented by Talus, who guarded the island, but was 
killed by the artifices of Medria. From Crete 
they sailed to Aegina, and from thence between 
Euboea and Locris to Iolcus. Respecting the 
events subsequent to their arrival in Iolcus, see 
Aeson, Medeia, Jason, Pelias. (Compare 
Schoenemann, de Geographia Argonaularum, Gbt- 
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tingen, 1788; Ukert, Gcog. der Griech. u. Rom . 

i. *2. p. 320, &c.; Muller, Orchom. pp. 164, &c., 
267, &c.) The story of the Argonauts probably 
arose out of accounts of commercial enterprises 
which the wealthy Minyans made to the coasts of 

the Eurine. [L. S.] 

ARGUS ('A pyos). 1. The third king of 
Argos, was a son of Zeu9 and Niobe. (Apollod. ii. 
1. § 1, &c.) A Scholiast {ad Ilom.il. i. 115) calls 
him a son of Apis, whom ho succeeded in the 
kingdom of Argos. It is from this Argus that the 
country afterwards called Argolis and all Pelopon¬ 
nesus derived the name of Argos. (Hygin. Fab. 
145; Paus. ii. 16. $ 1, 22. $ 6, 34. $ 5.) By Ku- 
adne, or according to others, by Peitho, he became 
the father of Jasus, Peiranthus or Pciras, Kpi- 
daurus, Criasus,and Tiryns. (Schol. adEurip.Phocn. 
1151, 1147; ad Eurip. Orest. 1252, 1248, 930.) 

2. Surnamcd Panoptes. His parentage is stated 
differently, and his father is called Agenor, Ares- 
tor, Inachus, or Argus, whereas some accounts de¬ 
scribed him as an Autochthon. (Apollod. ii. 1, 2, 
See, ; Ov. Met. i. 264.) He derived his surname, 
Panoptes, the all-sccing, from his possessing a 
hundred eyes, some of which were always awake. 
He was of superhuman strength, and after he had 
slain a fierce bull which ravaged Arcadia, a Satyr 
who robbed and violated persons, tho serpent 
Echidna, which rendered the roads unsafe, and the 
murderers of Apis, who was according to some ac¬ 
counts his father, Hera appointed him guardian of 
the cow into which Io had been metamorphosed. 
(Comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1151, 1213.) 
Zeus commissioned Ilenncs to carry off the cow, 
and Hermes accomplished the task, according to 
some accounts, by stoning Argus to death, or ac¬ 
cording to others, by sending him to sleep by tho 
sweetness of his play on the flute and then cutting 
off his head, llcra transplanted his eyes to the 
tail of tho peacock, her favourite bird. (Aeschyl. 
Prom.; Apollod. Ov. II. cc.) 

3. The builder of the Argo, the ship of the Argo¬ 

nauts, was according to Apollodorus (ii.9. $$ 1, 16), 
a son of Phrixua. Apollonius Rhodius (i. 112) calls 
him a son of Arcstor, and others a son of Ilcstor 
or Poly bus. (Schol. ad Apollon. Ilhod. i. 4, ad 
Lycophr. 883; Hygin. Fab. 14; Val. Place, i. 39, 
who calls him a Thespian.) Argus, the son of 
Phrixus, was sent by Aeetes, his grandfather, after 
the death of Phrixus, to take possession of his in¬ 
heritance in Greece. On his voyage thither 
he suffered shipwreck, was found by Jason 
in the island of Aretias, and carried back to 
Colchis. (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1095, &c.; Hygin. 
Fab. 21.) Hyginus ( Fab. 3) relates that after tho 
death of Phrixus, Argus intended to flee with his 
brothers to Athamas. [L.S.] 

ARGYRA (’A pyvpa), the nymph of a well in 
Achaia, was in love with a beautiful shepherd-boy', 
Selemnus, and visited him frequently, but when 
his youthful beauty' vanished, she forsook him. 
The boy now pined away with grief, and Aphro¬ 
dite, moved to pity, changed him into the river 
Selemnus. There was a popular belief in Achaia, 
that if an unhappy' lover bathed in the water of 
this river, he would forget the grief of his love. 
(Paus. vii. 23. $ 2.) [L. S.] 

ARGYRUS, ISAAC, a Greek monk, who 
lived about the year a. d. 1373. He is the 
author of a considerable number of works, but only 
one of them has yet been published, viz. a work 
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upon the method of finding the time when Easter 
should be celebrated (iraax^ios jcavuu), which he 
dedicated to Andronicus, praefect of the town of 
Aenus in Thessaly. It was first edited, with a 
Latin translation and notes, by J. Christraann, at 
Heidelberg, 1611, 4to., and was afterwards insert¬ 
ed by Petavius in his “ Uranologium” (Paris, 
1630, fob, and Antwerp, 1703, fob), with a new 
Latin translation and notes; but the last chap¬ 
ter of the work, which is contained in Christ- 
mann’s edition and had been published before 
by Jos. Scaliger, is wanting in the ** Uranologium.” 
Petavius inserted in his “ Uranologium” also a 
second “ canon paschalis” (iii. p. 384), which he 
ascribes to Argyrus, but without having any 
authority for it. There exist in various European 
libraries, in MS., several works of Argyrus, which 
have not yet been printed. (Fabricius, Dibl. Gr. 
xi. p. 126, &c.; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. Append, p. 63, 
ed. London.) [L. S.J 

AllIABlGNES (’Apm^ 7 ^s), the son of Da- 
rcius, and one of the commanders of the fleet of 
his brother Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, 
u. c. 480. (Herod, vii. 97, viii. 89.) Plutarch 
culls him (7 'hem. c. 14) Ariamenes, and speaks of 
him ns a brave man and the justest of the brothers 
of Xerxes. The same writer relates {de Fratcrn. 
Am. p. 448; comp. ApojdUh. p. 173), that this 
Ariamenes (called by Justin, ii. 10, Artemenes) 
laid claim to the throne on the death of Dnreius, as 
the eldest of his sons, but was opposed by Xerxes, 
who maintained that he had a right to the crown 
as the eldest of the sons bom after Dnreius had 
become king. The Persians appointed Artabanus 
to decide the dispute; and upon his declaring in 
favour of Xerxes, Ariamenes immediately saluted 
his brother as king, and was treated by him with 
great respect. According to Herodotus (vii. 2), 
who calls the eldest son of Dareius, Artabazanes, 
this dispute took place in the life-time of Dareius. 

ARIADNE (’ApidSi'rj), a daughter of Minos 
and Pasiphae or Creta. (Apollod. iii. 1. § 2.) 
When Theseus was sent by his father to convey 
the tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurus, 
Ariadne fell in love with him, and gave him the 
siring by means of which he found his way out of 
the Labyrinth, and which she herself had received 
from Hephaestus. Theseus in return promised to 
marry her (Plut. T/tct. 19; Hygin. Fab. 42; 
Didym. ml Odyss . xi. 320), and she accordingly 
left Crete with him ; but when they arrived in the 
island of Dia (Naxos), she was killed there by 
Artemis. (Horn. Od. xi. 324.) The words added 
in the Odyssey, Aiovvuov paprupipfriv, are difficult 
to understand, unless we interpret them with 
Phcrecydes by “ on the denunciation of Dionysus ," 
because he was indignant at the profanation of his 
grotto by the love of Theseus and Ariadne. In 
this case Ariadne was probably killed by Artemis 
at the moment she gave birth to her twin children, 
for she is said to have had two sons by Theseus, 
Ocnopion and Staphylus. The more common tradi¬ 
tion, however, was, that Theseus left Ariadne in 
Naxos alive ; but here the statements again differ, 
for some relate that lie was forced by Dionysus to 
leave her (Diod. iv. 61, v. 51; Paus. i. 20. § 2, ix. 
40. § 2, x. 29. § 2), and that in his grief he forgot 
to take down the black sail, which occasioned the 
death of his father. According to others, Theseus 
faithlessly forsook her in the island, and different 
motives are given for this act of faithlessness. 
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(Plut. The*. 20; Ov. Met. viii. 175, Heroid. 10; 
Hygin. Fob. 43.) According to this tradition, 
Ariadne put an end to her own life in despair, or 
was saved by Dionysus, who in amazement at her 
beauty made her his wife, raised her among 
the immortals, and placed the crown which he 
gave her at his marriage with her, among the stars. 
(Hesiod. T/teoy. 949 ; Ov. Met. l.c.; Hygin .Poet. 
A sir. ii. 5.) The Scholiast on Apollonius lthodius 
(iii. 996) makes Ariadne become by Dionysus the 
mother of Oenopion, Thoas, Staphylus, Latromis, 
Euanthes, and Tauropolis. There are several cir¬ 
cumstances in the story of Ariadne which offered the . 
happiest subjects for works of art, and some of the 
finest ancient works, on gems as well as paintings, 
arc still extant, of which Ariadne is the subject. 
(Lippert ^ Dactylioth. ii. 51, i. 383, 384 ; Mallei, 
Gem. Ant. iii. 33 ; Pitture d'Ercotano, ii. tab. 14 ; 
Bellori, A dm. Rom. Antiq. Vest. tab. 48 ; Biittiger, 
Archueol. Mus. part i.) [L. S.J 

ARIAETHUS (’Apfaiflos), of Tegea, the author 
of a work on the early history of Arcadia. (Hygin. 
Poet. Astr. ii. 1; Dionys. L 49, where ‘ApialOrp is 
the right reading.) 

ARIAE'US (’ApmToy), or ARIDAE'US (*Api- 

5a?os), the friend and lieutenant of Cyrus, com¬ 
manded the barbarians in that prince's army at 
the battle of Cunaxa, B. c. 401. (Xen. A nab. i. 8. 
§ 5; Diod. xiv. 22; comp. Plut. Artax. c. 11.) 
After the death of Cyrus, the Cyrean Greeks 
offered to place Ariacus on the Persian throno; 
hut he declined making the attempt, on the ground 
that there were many Persians superior to himself, 
who would never tolerate him as king. (Anab. ii. 
1. § 4, 2. § 1.) He exchanged oaths of fidelity, 
however with the Greeks, and, at the commence¬ 
ment of their retreat, marched in company with 
them; but soon afterwards he purchased his par¬ 
don from Artaxcrxcs by deserting them, and aid¬ 
ing (possibly through the help of his friend Menon) 
the treachery of Tissaphernes, whereby the princi¬ 
pal Greek generals fell into the hands of the Per¬ 
sians. (Analt. ii. 2. § 8, &c., 4. §§ 1, 2, 9, 5. 
§§ 28, 38, &c. ; comp. Plut. Artax. c. 18.) It 
was perhaps this same Ariaeus who was em¬ 
ployed by Tithraustcs to put Tissaphernes to death 
in accordance with the king's order, u. c. 396. 
(Polyacn. viii. 16; Diod. xiv. 80; Wess. and Palm. 
ad toe.; comp. Xen. HeU. iii. 1. § 7.) In the ensuing 

year, u. c. 395, we again hear of Ariacus as having 
revolted from Artaxerxes, and receiving Spithridatcs 
and the Paphlagonians after their desertion of the 
Spartan service. (Xen. Ihli iv. 1. § 27; Plut. 
Ayes. c. 11.) [E. E.J 

ARIA'MENES. [Arjabignes.] 

ARIAMNES (’Apid/xvTjy). I. King, or more 
properly satrap, of Cappadocia, the son of Datames, 
and father of Ariarathes I., reigned 50 years. 
(Diod. xxxi. Ed. 3.) 

II. King of Cappadocia, succeeded his father 
Ariarathes II. He was very fond of his children, 
and shared his crown with his son Ariarathes III. 
in his life-time. (Diod. 1. c.) 

ARIAMNES. [Abgakus, No. I.] 

ARIANTAS Apiaurds), a king of the Scy¬ 
thians, who, in order to learn the population of his 
people, commanded every Scythian to bring him 
an arrow-head. With these arrow-heads lie made 
a brazen or copper vessel, which was set up in a 
place called Exampacus, between the rivers Borys- 
thenes and Ilypanis. (Herod, iv. 81.) 
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ARIA'NUS ('Apiai’6s), a friend of Bolis, was 
employed by him to betray Achaeus to Antiochus 
the Great, b. c. 214. (Polyb. viii. 18, &c.) [See 
p. 8, a.] 

ARIAPEITHES (’Apiewreftbjs), a king of the 
Scythians, the father of Scyles, was treacherously 
killed by Spargapeithes, the king of the Agathyrsi. 
Ariapeithes was a contemporary of Herodotus, for 
he tells us that he had from Timnes, the guardian 
of Ariapeithes, an account of the family of Ana- 
charsis. (Herod, iv. 76, 78.) 

ARIARA'THES (’Apiopdflrjs.) There are a 
great many Persian names beginning with Aria —, 
Ario —, and Art —, which all contain the root Ar, 
which is seen in ’Apratoi, the ancient national 
name of the Persians (Herod, vii. 61), and "Apia 
or v Apeioi, likewise an ancient designation of the 
inhabitants of the table land of Persia. (Herod, 
iii. 93, vii. 62.) Dr. Rosen, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for these remarks, (in Quarterly Journal of 
Education , vol. ix. p. 336,) also observes that the 
name Arii is the same with the Sanscrit word 
Arya, by which in the writings of the Hindus the 
followers of the Brahmanical law arc designated. 
Ho shews that Arya signifies in Sanscrit “ honour¬ 
able, cntitlod to respect,’ 1 and Aria, in all pro¬ 
bability, “ honoured, respected.” In Ariu-rathcs, 
the latter part of the word apparently is the same 
as the Zend ratu, “great, master” (Bopp, Vcrglei- 
chende GrammUiky p. 196), and the name would 
therefore signify “an honourable master.” (Comp. 
Pott, Etymoloyische Forsehungen , p. xxxvi., &c.) 

Ariarathes was the name of several kings of 
Cappadocia, who traced their origin to Anaphas, 
one of the seven Persian chiefs who slew the 

Magi. [Anai’Ha8.] 

I. The son of Ariamnes I., was distinguish¬ 
ed for his love of his brother Holophcrnes, whom 
he sent to assist Oclius in the recovery of Egypt, 
i). c. 350. After the death of Alexander, Perdiccas 
appointed Kumenes governor of Cappadocia; but 
upon Ariarathes refusing to submit to Etimencs, 
Perdiccas made war upon him. Ariarathes was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and crucified, together 
with many of his relations, b. c. 322. Eumcncs 
then obtained possession of Cappadocia. Ariarathes 
was 82 years of ago at the time of his death: he 
had adopted as his son, Ariarathes, the eldest son 
of his brother Holopherncs. (Diod. xxxi. Ed. 3, 
whero it is stated that lie fell in battle ; Diod. 
xviii. 16 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, p. G9, b. 2G. 
cd. Bckker; Appian, Mithr. 8 ; Lucian, Macro/). 
13 ; Plut. Eumcn. 3 ; Justin, xiii. 6, whose ac¬ 
count is quite erroneous.) 

II. Son of Holopherncs, fled into Armenia 
after the death of Ariarathes I. After the death 
of Eumenes, B. c. 315, he recovered Cappadocia 
with the assistance of Ardoates, the Armenian 
king, and killed Amyntas, the Macedonian go¬ 
vernor. He was succeeded by Ariamnes II., the 
eldest of his three sons. (Diod. xxxi. Ed. 3.) 

III. Son of Ariamnes II., and grandson of 
the preceding, married Stratonice, a daughter of 
Antiochus II., king of Syria, and obtained a share 
in the government during the life-time of his 
father. (Diod. 1. c .) 

IV. Son of the preceding, was a child at his 
accession, and reigned b. c. 220—163, about 57 
years. (Diod. 1. c. ; Justin, xxix. 1; Polyb. iv. 2.) 
lie married Antiochis, the daughter ox Antiochus 
III., king of Syria, and, in consequence of this 
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alliance, assisted Antiochus in his war against the 
Romans. After the defeat of Antiochus by the 
Romans, b. c. 190, Ariarathes sued for peace in 
188, which he obtained on favourable terms, as 
his daughter was about that time betrothed to 
Eumenes, the ally of the Romans. In b. c. 183— 
179, he assisted Eumenes in his war against Phar- 
naces. Polybius mentions that a Roman embassy 
was sent to Ariarathes after the death of Antiochus 
IV., who died b. c. 164. Antiochis, the wife of 
Ariarathes, at first bore him no children, and ac¬ 
cordingly introduced two supposititious ones, who 
were culled Ariarathes and Holophcrnes. Subse¬ 
quently, however, she bore her husband two 
daughters and a son, Mithridates, afterwards 
Ariarathes V., and then informed Ariarathes of 
the deceit she had practised upon him. The other 
two were in consequence sent away from Cap¬ 
padocia, one to Rome, the other to Ionia. (lav. 
xxxvii. 31, xxxviii. 38, 39 ; Polyb. xxii. 24, xxv. 
2, 4, xxvl 6, xxxi. 12, 13; Appian, Syr. 5, 32, 
42; Diod. /. c.) 



V. Son of the preceding, previously called Mi¬ 
thridates, reigned 33 years, b. c. 163—130. 
Ho was surnamed Pliilopator, and was distin¬ 
guished by the excellence of his character and his 
cultivation of philosophy and the liberal arts. 
According to Livy (xlii. 19), lie was educated at 
Rome ; but this account may perhaps refer to the 
other Ariarathes, one of the supposititious sons of 
the late king. In consequence of rejecting, at the 
wish of the Romans, a marriage with the sister of 
Demetrius Soter, the latter made war upon him, 
and brought forward Holopherncs, one of the sup¬ 
posititious sons of the late king, as a claimant of the 
throne. Ariarathes was deprived of iiis kingdom, 
and fled to Rome about B. c. 158. He was re¬ 
stored by the Romans, who, however, appear to 
have allowed Holophcrnes to reign jointly with 
him, as is expressly stated by Appian (Syr. 47), 
and implied by Polybius (xxxii. 20). The joint 
government, however, did not last long ; for wo 
find Ariarathes shortly afterwards named ns sole 
king. In ix. c. 154, Ariarathes assisted Attains in 
his war against Prusias, and sent his son Demetrius 
in command of his forces. He fell in u. c. 130, in 
the war of the Romans against Aristonicus of Per- 
gamus. In return for the succours which he had 
brought the Romans on that occasion, Lycaonia 
and Cilicia were added to the dominions of his 
family. By his wife Laodice he had six children ; 
but they were all, with the exception of the 
youngest, killed by their mother, that she might 
obtain the government of the kingdom. After she 
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had been put to death by the people on account of 
her cruelty, her youngest son succeeded to the 
crown. (I)iod. /. c., Fee. xxiv. p. 626, cd. Wess.; 
Polyb. iii. 5, xxxii. 20, 23, xxxiii. 12 ; Justin, 
xxxv. 1, xxxvii. 1.) 

VI. The youngest son of the preceding, reign¬ 
ed about 34 years, B. c. 130—06. He was a 
child at his succession. lie married Laodice, 
the sister of Mithridatcs Eupator, king of Pontus, 
and was put to death by Mithridatcs by means 
of Gordius. (Justin, xxxvii. 1, xxxviii. 1; Mem- 
iion, ap. Phot. Cod. 224, p. *230, a. 41, ed. Bckker.) 
On his death the kingdom was seized by N'ico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, who married Laodice, 
the widow of the late king. But Nicomedes was 
soon expelled by Mithridatcs, who placed upon 
the throne. 



VII. A Ron of Ariarathes VI. He was, how¬ 
ever, also murdered by Mitliridatos in a short 
time, who now took possession of his kingdom. 
(Justin, xxxviii. 1.) The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridatcs, and placed upon the throne, 



VIII. A second son of Ariarathes VI.; but 
he was speedily driven out of the kingdom by 
Mithridatcs, and shortly afterwards died a natural 
death. By the death of these two sons of 
Ariarathes VI., the royal family was extinct. 
Mithridatcs placed upon the throne one of his own 
sons, who was only eight years old. Nicomedes 
sent an embassy to Rome to lay claim to the 
throne for a youth, who, he pretended, was a third 
son of Ariarathes VI. and Laodice. Mithridatcs 
also, with equal shamelessness, says Justin, sent 
an embassy to Rome to assert that the youth, 
whom he had placed upon the throne, was a de¬ 
scendant of Ariarathes V., who fell in the war 
against Aristonicus. The senate, however, did not 
assign the. kingdom to cither, but granted liberty 
to the Cappadocians. But ns the people wished 
for a king, the Romans allowed them to choose 
whom they pleased, and their choice fell upon 
Ariobarzancs. (Justin, xxxviii. 1,2; Strab. xii. 
p. 540.) 

IX. A son of Ariobarzanes II., and brother 
of Ariobarzancs III. (Cic- ad Fain. xv. 2), reigned 
six years, b. c. 42—36. When Caesar had con¬ 
firmed Ariobarzancs III. in this kingdom, he 
placed Ariarathes under his brother's government. 
Ariarathes succeeded to the crown after the battle 
of Philippi, but was deposed and put to death by 
Antony, who appointed Archelaus as his successor. 
(Appian, Ii. C. v. 7 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 32 ; VaL 
Max. ix. 15, ex. 2.) 

Clinton makes this Ariarathes the son of Ario¬ 
barzancs III. (whom he calls the second); but as 
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there were three kings of the name of Ariobarzancs, 
grandfather, son, and grandson [Ariobarzanes], 
and Strabo (xii. p. 540) says that the family be¬ 
came extinct in three generations, it seems most 
probable, that this Ariarathes was a brother of 
Ariobarzanes III. Cicero (ad Ait. xiii. 2) speaks 
of an Ariarathes, a son of Ariobarzanes, who came 
to Rome in b. c. 45 ; but there seems no reason to 
believe that he was a different person from the one 
mentioned above, the son of Ariobarzancs II. 

Respecting the kings cf Cappadocia, see Clinton, 
F. II. vol. iii. Appendix, c. 9. 

The four coins that have been given above, have 
been placed under those kings to whom they are 
usually assigned; but it is quite uncertain to whom 
they really belong. The coins of these kings bear 
only three surnames, ET2EBOT2, Em«I*ANOT2, 
and *MA0MHT0P02. On the reverse of all, 
Pallas is represented. (Eckhel, iii. p. 198.) 

ARIASPES (’Apwtrmjs), called by Justin (x. 1) 
Ariarates, one of the three legitimate sons of Arta- 
xerxes MDemon, was, after the death of his eldest 
brother Darcius, driven to commit suicide by the 
intrigues of his other brother, Ochus. (Plut. Artax. 
c. 30.) 

ARIBAEUS (’ApfSaios), the king of the Cap¬ 
padocians, was slain by the Ilyrcanians, in the time 
of the elder Cyrus, according to Xenophon's Cyro- 
paedin. (ii. 1. § 5, XT. 2. § 31.) 

ARICl'NA (Apnchoj), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from the town of Aricia in Latium, where 
bhe was worshipped. A tradition of that place 
related that Ilippoivtus, after being restored to life 
by Asclcpius, came to Italy, ruled over Aricia, and 
dedicated a grove to Artemis. (Pans. ii. *27. § 4.) 
This goddess was believed to be the Taurian 
Artemis, and her statue at Aricia was considered 
to be the same as the one which Orestes had 
brought with him from Tauris. (Scrv. ad Aon. ii. 
116; Strab. v. p.239; Hygin. Fab, 261.) Ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, the priest of the Aricinn Artemis 
was always a run-away slave, who obtained his 
office in the following manner:—The sacred grove 
of Artemis contained one tree from which it was 
not allowed to break off a branch ; but if a slave 
succeeded in effecting it, the priest was obliged to 
fight with him,and if lie was conquered and killed, 
the victorious slave became his successor, and 
might in his turn be killed by another slave, who 
then succeeded him. Suetonius (Calig. 35) calls 
the priest rex nemorensis. Ovid (Fast. iii. 260, 
Ac.), Suetonius, and Pausnnias, speak of contests 
of slaves in the grove at Aricia, which seem to 
refer to the frequent fights between the priest and 
a slave who tried to obtain his office. [L. S.] 

ARIDAEUS. [Ariabus; Arrhidaxus.] 

ARIDO'LIS (’ApiSwAir), tyrant of Alabanda in 
Caria, accompanied Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece, and was taken by the Greeks off Artemi¬ 
sinin, B. c. 480, and sent to the isthmus of Corinth 
in chains. (Herod, vii. 195.) 

A RIG NOTE ('Apiyvurrr}), of Samos, a female 
Pythagorean philosopher, is sometimes described as 
a daughter, at other times merely as a disciple of 
Pythagoras and Thcano. She wrote epigrams and 
several works upon the worship and mysteries of 
Dionysus. (Suidas, s.v. 'Apiyvwr^ Qeavco^ Uvday.; 
Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. p. 522, d., Paris, 1629 ; 
Harpocrat. s. v. Evo7.) 

ARIGNO'TUS ('Aplyvorros), a Pythagorean in 
the time of Lucian, was renowned for his wisdom.- 
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and had the surname of Itpos. (Lucian, Philopseud. 
c. 29, See.) 

ARIMA'ZES (’A pii^ris) or ARIOMA'ZES 

(’A piopafas), a chief who had possession, in b. c. 
328, of a very strong fortress in Sogdiana, usually 
called the Rock, which Droyscn identifies with a 
place called Kohiten, situate near the pass of 
Kolugha or Dcrbend. Arimazes at first refused to 
surrender the place to Alexander, but afterwards 
yielded when some of the Macedonians had climbed 
to the summit In this fortress Alexander found 
Roxana, the daughter of the Bactrian chief, Oxy- 
artes, whom he made his wife. Curtius (vii. 11) 
relates, that Alexander crucified Arimazes and the 
leading men who were taken ; but this is not men¬ 
tioned by Arrian (iv. 19) or Polyaenus (iv. 3. § 29), 
and is improbable. (Comp. Strab. xi. p. 517.) 

ARIMNESTUS ('ApipmjoTos), the com¬ 
mander of the Plataeans at the battles of Marathon 
and Plataca. (Paus. ix. 4. § 1 ; Herod, ix. 72; 
Pint. Arist. c. 11.) The Spartan who killed Mar- 
donius is called by Plutarch Arimnestus, but by 
Herodotus Aeimestus. [Abimnhstus.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES (’Apurfapfc^s). 1. The 
name of three kings or satraps of Pontus. 

I. Was betrayed by his son Mithridatca to the 
Persian king. (Xcn. Cyr. viii. 8. § 4; Aristot 
Polit. v. 8. § 15, cd. Schneid.) It is doubtful 
whether this Ariobarzancs is the same who con¬ 
ducted the Athenian ambassadors, in B. c. 405, to 
the sen-coast of Mysia, after they had been de¬ 
clined three years by order of Cyrus (Xen. Ileli 
i. 4. § 7), or* the same who assisted Antalcidas in 
B. c. 388. (/it. v. 1. § 28.) 

II. Succeeded his father, Mithridatcs I„ and 
reigned 26 years, b. c. 363—337. (Diod. xvi. 90.) 
He appears to have held some high office in 
the Persian court five years before the death of 
his father, as we find him, apparently on behalf of 
the king, sending an embassy to Greece in B. c. 
368. (Xcn. Hell. vii. 1. § 27.) Ariobarzancs, who 
is called by Diodorus (xv. 90) satrap of Phrygia, 
and by Nepos ( Datam . c. 2) satrap of Lydia, Ionia, 
and Phrygia, revolted from Artaxerxes in b. c. 362, 
and may be regarded as the founder of the inde¬ 
pendent kingdom of Pontus. Demosthenes, in 
b. c. 352, speaks of Ariobarzancs and his three 
sons having been lately made Athenian citizens. 
(In Aristocrat, pp. 666, 687.) He mentions him 
again (pro Rhod. p. 193) in the following year, 
b. c. 351, and says, that the Athenians had sent 
Timotheus to his assistance; but that when the 
Athenian general saw that Ariobarzanes was in 
open revolt against the king, he refused to assist 
him. 

III. The son of Mithridates IIL, began to reign 
B. c. 266 and died about b. c. 240. He obtained 
possession of the city of Araastris, which was sur¬ 
rendered to him. (Memnon, cc. 16, 24, cd. Orelli.) 
Ariobarzanes and his father, Mithridates, sought 
the assistance of the Gauls, who had come into 
Asia twelve years before the death of Mithridates, 
to expel the Egyptians sent by Ptolemy. (Apollon. 
ap. Sleph. Byz. s. v. ' Ay tcv pa.) Ariobarzanes was 
succeeded by Mithridates IV. 

2. The satrap of Persis, fled after the battle of 
Guagamela, b. c. 331, to secure the Persian Gates, 
a pass which Alexander had to cross in his march to 
Persepolis. Alexander was at first unable to force 
the pass; but some prisoners, or, according to other 
accounts, a Lycian, having acquainted him with a 
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way over the mountains, he was enabled to gain 
the heights above the Persian camp. The Persians 
then took to flight, and Ariobarzanes escaped with 
a few horsemen to the mountains. (Arrian, iii. 18 ; 
Diod. xvii. 68; Curt. v. 3, 4.) 

3. The name of three kings of Cappadocia. 
Clinton (F. II. iii. p. 436) makes only two of this 
name, but inscriptions and coins seem to prove that 
there were three. 

I. Suniamed Philoromaeus (4>*Xopco paios) on 
coins (b. c. 93—63), was elected king by the 
Cappadocians, under the direction of the Romans, 
about b.c. 93. (Justin, xxxviii. 2; Strab. xii. p. 540; 
Appian, Milhr. 10.) He was several times ex¬ 
pelled from his kingdom by Mithridates, and ns 
often restored by the Romans. He seems to have 
been driven out of his kingdom immediately after 
his accession, as we find that he was restored by 
Sulla in b. c. 92. (Plut. Sulla, 5 ; Liv. Fjpil. 70; 
Appian, Milhr. 57.) He was a second time ex¬ 
pelled about n.c. 90, and fled to Rome. He was 
then restored by M.* Aquillius, about fl. c. 89 
(Appian, Mithr. 10, 11 ; Justin, xxxviii. 3), but 
was expelled a third time in B.c. 88. In this year 
war was declared between the Romans and Mith¬ 
ridates ; and Ariobarzanes was deprived of his 
kingdom till the peace in n. c. 84, when he again 
obtained it from Sulla, and was established in it 
by Curio. (Plut Sulla, 22,24 ; Dion Cass. Frugm. 
173, cd. Reim.; Appian, Milhr. 60.) Ariobar¬ 
zancs appeal’s to have retained possession of Cap¬ 
padocia, though frequently harassed by Mithridates, 
till n. c. 66, when Mithridates seized it after the 
departure of Lucullus and before the arrival of 
Pompev. (Cic. pro Ijcg. Man. 2, 5.) He was, 
however, restored by Pompey, who also increased 
his dominions. Soon after this, probably about 
b. c. 63, he resigned the kingdom to his son. 
(Appian, Mithr. 105,114, B. C. i. 103; Vnl.Max. 
v. 7. § 2.) We learn from a Greek inscription 
quoted by Eckhcl (iii. p. 199), that the name of 
his wife was Athcnaia, and that their son was 
Philopntor. The inscription on the coin from 
which the annexed drawing was made, is indis¬ 
tinct and partly effaced : it should be BA2IAER2 
APIOBAPZANOT ‘MAOPRMAIOT. Pallas is re¬ 
presented holding a small statue of Victory in her 
right hand. 


II. Sumamed Philopator (4n\oTrdra>p), according 
to coins, succeeded his father b. c. 63. The time 
of his death is not known; but it must have been 
previous to b. c. 51, in which year his son was 
reigning. He appears to have been assassinated, 
as Cicero (ad Fam. xv. 2) reminds the son of the 
fate of his father. Cicero also mentions this Ario¬ 
barzanes in one of his orations. (De Prov. Cons. 4.) 
It appears, from an inscription, that his wife, as 
well as his father's, was named Athcnais. 

III. Sumamed Euscbes and Philoromaeus (Ei3- 
)s kcu QiXopdfxaios), according to Cicero (ad 

Fam. xv. 2) and coins, succeeded his father not 
long before b. c. 51. (Cic. l.c.) While Cicero was 
in Cilicia, he protected Ariobarzanes from a con- 
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spirncy winch was formed against him, and esta¬ 
blished him in his kingdom. (Ad Pam. ii. 17, 
xv. 2, 4, 5, ad Att. v. 20; Plut Ctc. 36.) It 
appears from Cicero that Ariobarzanes was very 
poor, and that he owed Pompey and M. Brutus 
large sums of money. (Ad Att. vi. 1—3.) In 
the war between Caesar and Pompey, he came to 
the assistance of the latter with five hundred horse¬ 
men. (Caes. B. C. iii. 4; Flor. iv. 2.) Caesar, 
however, forgave him, and enlarged his territories, 
lie also protected him against the attacks of Phar- 
nnces, king of Pontus. (Dion Cass. xli. 63, xlii. 48; 
Hirt Bell. Alex. 34, &c.) He was slain in &C. 42 
by Cassius, because he was plotting against him in 
Asia. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 33; Appian, B. C. iv. 63.) 
On the annexed coin of Ariobarzanes the inscrip¬ 



tion is BA2IAEH2 APIOBAPZANOT ET2EBOT2 
KA1 4>IAOPftMAIOT. (Eckhel, iii. p. 200.) 

AUIOMARDUS ('Api6nap5os)> a Persian word, 
the latter part of which is the same as the Persian 
inerd (vir), whence come9 merdi (virilitas, \irtus). 
Ai'io-mardus would therefore signify “a man or 
hero honourable, or entitled to resDect." (Pott, 

Etijmoloyische Forschumjen, p. xxxvi.) Respecting 
tho meaning of A?io, see Aiuarathrs. 

1 The son of Dareius and Parmys, the daughter 
of Smerdis, commanded the Moschi and Tibarcni 
in the army of Xerxes. (Ilcrod. vii. 78.) 

2. The brother of Artuphius, commanded the 
Caspii in the army of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 67.) 

3. The ruler of Thebes in Egypt, one of the 
commanders of the Egyptians in the army of 
Xerxes. (Aesch. Pcrs. *38, 313.) 

ARI'ON ('Aplcov). 1. An ancient Greek bard 
nnd great master on the cithara, was a native of 
Methymna in Lesbos, and, according to some ac¬ 
counts, a son of Cyclon or of Poseidon and the 
nymph Oncnea. He is called the inventor of the 
dithyrambic poetry, and of the name dithyramb. 
(Herod, i. 23; Schol. ad Pind. 01. xiii. 25.) All 
traditions about him agree in describing him as a 
contemporary and friend of Periander, tyrant of 
Corinth, so that he must have lived about n. C. 
700. He appears to have spent a great part of his 
life at the court of Periander, but respecting his 
life and his poetical or musical productions, 
scarcely anything is known beyond the beautiful 
story of his escape from the sailors with whom he 
sailed from Sicily to Corinth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in some musical contest. He won the prize, 
and, laden with presents, he embarked in a Corin¬ 
thian ship to return to his friend Periander. The 
nide sailors coveted his treasures, and meditated 
his murder. Apollo, in a dream, informed his be¬ 
loved bard of the plot. After having tried in vain 
to save his life, he at length obtained permission 
once more to seek delight in his song and playing 
on the cithara. In festal attire he placed himself 
in the prow of the ship and invoked the gods in 
inspired strains, and then threw himself into the 
sea. But many song-loving dolphins had assem- 
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bled round the vessel, and one of them now took 
the bard on its back and carried him to Taenarus, 
from whence he returned to Corinth in safety, and 
related hia adventure to Periander. When tho 
Corinthian vessel arrived likewise, Periander in¬ 
quired of the sailors after Arion, and they said 
that he had remained behind at Tarentum; but 
when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came 
forward, the sailors owned their guilt and were 
punished according to their desert. (Herod, i. 24 ; 
Gcllius, xvi. 19; Hygin. Fal. 194 ; Paus. iii. 25. 
$ 5.) In the time of Herodotus and Pausanias 
there existed on Taenarus a brass monument, 
which was dedicated there cither by Periander or 
Arion himself, and which represented him riding 
on a dolphin. Arion and his cithara (lyre) were 
placed among the stars. (Hygin. 1. c.; Serv. ad 
Virg. Eclog. viii. 54 ; Aelian, //. A. xii. 45.) A 
fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, ascribed to Avion, 
is contained in Bergk's Poetae Lgrici Gmcciy p. 
566, &c. 

2. A fabulous horse, which Poseidon begot by 
Demetcr; for in order to escape from the pursuit 
of Poseidon, the goddess had metamorphosed her¬ 
self into a marc, and Poseidon deceived her by 
assuming the figure of a horse. Demetcr after¬ 
wards gave birth to the horse Arion, and a 
daughter whose name remained unknown to tho 
uninitiated. (Pans. viii. 25. § 4.) According to 
the poet Antimachus (ap. Putts. 1. c.) this horse 
and Cacrus were the offspring of Gaea ; whereas, 
according to other traditions, Poseidon or Zcphyruo 

begot the horse by a Harpy. (Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1051 ; Quint. Smyrn. iv. 570.) Another story 
related, that Poseidon created Arion in his con¬ 
test with Athena. (Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 12.) 
From Poseidon tho horse passed through the 
hands of Copreus, Oncus, nnd Heracles, from whom 
it was received by Adrastus. (Paus. 1. c .; Hesiod. 
Scut. Here. 120.) [L. S.] 

ARIOVISTUS, a German chief, who engaged 
in war against C. Julius Caesar in Gaul, n. c. 58. 
For some time before that year, Gaul had been 
distracted by the quarrels and wars of two parties, 
the one headed by the Acdui (in the modern 
Burgundy), the other by the Arverni (Auvergne), 
and Scquani (to the W. of Jura). The latter called 
in the aid of the Germans, of whom at first about 
15,000 crossed the Rhine, and their report of the 
wealth and fertility of Gaul soon attracted largo 
bodies of fresh invaders. The number of the 
Germans in that country at length amounted to 
120,000: a mixed multitude, consisting of mem¬ 
bers of the following tribes: — the Harudes, Mar- 
comanni, Triboci, Vangionos, Nemctes, Sedusii, 
and Suevi, most of whom had lately occupied tho 
country stretching from the right hank of tho 
Rhine to the Danube, and northwards to tho 
Riesengebirge and Erzgebirge, or even beyond 
them. At their head was Ariovistus, whose namo 
is supposed to have been Latinized from Hccr, “ a 
host," and Ftirsly “ a prince," and who was so 
powerful as to receive from the Roman senate the 
title of amicus. They entirely subdued the Aedui, 
and compelled them to give hostages to the Scquani, 
and swear never to seek help from Rome. But it 
fared worse with the conquerors than the con¬ 
quered, for Ariovistus first seized a third part of 
the Sequanian territory, as the price of the triumph 
which he had won for them, and soon after de¬ 
manded a second portion of equal extent. Divt- 
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tiacns, the only noble Aednan who Had neither 
given hostages nor taken the oath, requested help 
from Caesar, and was accompanied by a numerous 
deputation of Gallic chiefs of all tribes, who had 
now forgotten their mutual quarrels in their terror 
of the common foe. They all expressed the greatest 
fear lest their request should be known to Ario¬ 
vistus, and the Sequani regarded him with such 
awe, that they durst not utter a word to Caesar, 
but only shewed their misery by their downcast 
looks. Caesar, who was afraid that first Gaul and 
then Italy would be overrun by the barbarians, 
sent orders to Ariovistus to prevent the irmption 
of any more Germans, and to restore the hostages 
to the Aedui. These demands were refused in 
the same haughty tone of defiance which Ariovistus 
had before used in declining an interview proposed 
by Caesar. Both parties then advanced with war¬ 
like intentions, and the Romans seized Vesontio 
(Besanfon), the chief town of the Sequani. Here 
they were so terrified by the accounts which they 
hoard of the gigantic bulk and fierce courage of the 
Germans, that they gave themselves up to despair, 
and the camp was filled with men making their 
wills. Caesar reanimated them by a brilliant 
speech, at the end of which he said that, if they 
refused to advance, he should himself proceed with 
his favourite tenth legion only. Upon this they 
repented of thoir despondency, and prepared for 
battle. Before this could take place, an inter¬ 
view between Caesar and Ariovistus was at last 
held by the request of the latter. They could 
come, however, to no agreement, but the battle 
was still delayed for some days ; Ariovistus con¬ 
triving means of postponing it, on account of a 
prophecy that the Germans would not succeed if 
they engaged before the new moon. The battle 
ended by the total defeat of Ariovistus, who im¬ 
mediately fled with his army to the Rhine, a 
distance of 50 miles from the field. Some crossed 
the river by swimming, others in small boats, and 
among the latter Ariovistus himself. His two 
wives perished in the retreat; one of his daughters 
was til ken prisoner, the other killed. The fame of 
Ariovistus long survived in Gaul, so that in Tacitus 
(Hist. iv. 73) we find Ccrcalis telling the Trevcri 
that the Romans had occupied the banks of the 
Rhine, “ acquis alius Ariovistus regno GaUiarum 
potirctur .” This shews that the representation 
which Caesar gives of his power is not exaggerated. 

(Caes. D. G. i. 31—53 ; Dion Cass, xxxviil 31, 
&c.; Pint. Caes. 18 ; Liv. EpU. 104.) [G.E. L.C.] 

ARIPHRON ('Apltppwu). 1. The father of 
Xanthippus, and grandfather of Pericles. (Herod, 
vi. 131, 136, vii. 33, viii. 131; Paus. iii. 7. § 8.) 

2. The brother of Pericles. (Plat. Prolog, p. 
320, a.) 

3. Of Sicyon, a Greek poet, the author of a beau¬ 
tiful paean to health ('Ty/eio), which has been 
preserved by Athenneus: (xv. p. 702, a.) The 
beginning of the poem is quoted by Lucian ( dc 
Jxipsu inter Salt. c. 6.) and Maximus Tyrius (xiii. 

1.) It is printed in Bcrgk's Poetac Lyrici Graeci , 
p. 841. 

ARISBE (’ApiV6rj). 1. A daughter of Mcrops 
and first wife of Priam, by whom she became the 
mother of Aesacus, but was afterwards resigned to 
Hyrtacus. (Apollod. i. 12. § 5.) According to 
some accounts, the Trojan town of Arisbe derived 
it<; name from her. (Steph. Byz. s. r.) 

2. A daughter of Teucer and wife of Dardanus. 


ARISTA EX US. 

She was a native of Crete, and some traditions 
6tated that it was this Arisbe who gave the name 
to the town of Arisbe. (Steph. Byz. s. v.; Lyeophr. 
1308.) According to others, Batcia was the wife 
cf Dardanus. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 1; comp. Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 894.) 

3. A daughter of Macarus, and wife of Paris, 
from whom the town of Arisbe in Lesbos derived 
its name. (Steph. Byz. s.v.; Eustath. l.c.) [L.S.] 

ARISTAE'NETUS ('ApioralreTos), of Dymae, 

an Achaean general, the commander of the Achaean 
cavalry on the right wing in the battle of Mantineia, 
b. c. 207. (Polyb.xi.il.) [Aristaknus.J 

2. The author of a work on Phasclis, of which 
the first book 13 quoted by Stephanus Byz. (s. v. 
iYAa.) He appears also to have written on Egypt 
and the good things of the Nile.. (Eudoe. Viol. p. 
67.) Fabricius ( MU. Grace, ii. p. 697) mentions 
several other persons of this name. 

ARISTA E'N ET US (’A pKnalveros\ the reputed 
author of two books of Love-Letters (tVurroAal 
epuTitcai), which were first edited by Smnbueus, 
(Antwerp, 1566), and subsequently by dc Pauw, 
(Utrecht, 1736), Abrcsch, (Zwoll. 1749), and 
Boissonade (1822). These Letters are taken al¬ 
most entirely from Plato, Lucian, Philostratus, 
and Plutarch; and so owe to their reputed author 
Aristocnctus nothing but the connexion. They 
arc short unconnected stories of love adventures; 
and if the language in occasional sentences, or 
even paragraphs, is terso and elegant, yet on the 
whole they arc only too insipid to be disgusting. 

Of the author nothing is known. It has been 
conjectured, that he is the same as Aristacnctus of 
Nicaea, to whom several of Libanius* Epistles arc 
addressed, and who lost his life in the earthquake 
in Nicomcdia, a. d. 358. (Comp. Amminn. Mar¬ 
cell. xvii. 7.) That this supposition, however, is 
erroneous, is proved by the mention of the cele¬ 
brated pantomimus Canunallns in one of the epis¬ 
tles, who is mentioned in the fifth century by 
Sidonius Apolloniaris (xxiii. 267) as his contem¬ 
porary. Si don ins died A. d. 484. [C. T. A.] 

ARISTAENUS (’Apfcrraivos), of Megalopolis, 
sometimes called Aristaenotus by Polybius 
(Sellweigh, ad Polyb. xvii. 1) and Plutarch '{Phi- 
lop. 13, 17). Aristaenus, however, appears to bo 
the correct name. He was strategus of the Achaean 
league in n. c. 198, and iuduccd the Achaeans to 
join the Romans in the war against Philip of Ma- 
ccdon. Polybius defends him from the charge of 
treachery for having done so. In the following 
year (ft. c. 197) he was again strategus and accom* 
panied the consul T. Quinctius Flaminimis to his 
interview with Philip. (Polyb. xxxii. 19—21, 
32; Polyb. xvii. 1, 7, 13.) In the same year ho 
also persuaded the Boeotians to espouse the sido 
of the Romans. ‘ (Liv. xxxiii. 2.) In b. c. 195, 
when he was again strategus, he joined Flaminimis 
with 10,000 foot .and 1000 horse in order to attack 
Nabis. (Liv. xxxiv. 25, &c.) He was also 
strategus in n. c. 185, and attacked Philopocmen 
and Lycortas for their conduct in relation to the 
embassy that had been sent to Ptolemy. (Polyb. 
xxiii. 7, 9, 10.) 

Aristaenus was the political opponent of Philo¬ 
pocmen, and showed more readiness to gratify the 
wishes of the Romans than Philopoemen did. He 
was eloquent and skilled in politics, but not dis¬ 
tinguished in war. (Polyb. xxv. 9 j comp. Plut. 

PkUop. 17 ; Paus. viii. 51. § 1.) 



ARISTAEUS. 

ARISTAEON. [Aristae us.] 

ARISTAEUS (* Aptordios), an ancient divinity 
worshipped in various parts of Greece, as in 
Thessaly, Ceos, and Boeotia, but especially in 
the islands of the Aegean, Ionian, and Adriatic 
seas, which had once been inhabited by Pclasgians. 
The different accounts about Aristaeus, who once 
was a mortal, and ascended to the dignity of a god 
through the benefits he had conferred upon man¬ 
kind, seem to have arisen in different places and 
independently of one another, so that they referred 
to several distinct beings, who were subsequently 
identified and united into one. He is described 
cither as a son of Uranus and Ge, or according to 
a more general tradition, as the son of Apollo by 
Cyrene, the grand-daughter of Peneius. Other, 
but more local traditions, call his father Cheiron 
or Carystus. (Diod. iv. 81, &c.; Apollon. Rhod. 
iii. 500, &c. with the Schol.; Pind. Pyth. ix. 45, 
&c.) The stories about his youth are very mar¬ 
vellous, and shew him at once as the favourite of 
tho gods. His mother Cyrene had been carried 
off by Apollo from mount Pelion, where he found 
her boldly fighting with a lion, to Libya, where 
Cyrene was named after her, and where she gave 
birth to Aristauus. After ho had grown up, Aris¬ 
taeus went to Thebes in Boeotia, where he learned 
from Cheiron and tho muses the arts of healing 
nnd prophecy. According to some statements he 
married Autonoe, the daughter of Cadmus, who 
boro him several sons, Charmus, Calaicarpus, Ac- 
taeon, and Polydorus. (Hesiod. T/ieog. 975.) 
After the unfortunato death of his son Actacon, he 
left Thebes and went to Ceos, whose inhabitants 
ho delivered from a destructive drought, by erecting 
an altar to Zeus Icmacus. This gave rise to an 
identification of Aristaeus with Zeus in Ceos. 
From thence ho returned to Libya, where his 
mother prepared for him a fleet, with which he 
sailed to Sicily, visited several islands of tho 
Mediterranean, and for a time ruled over Sar¬ 
dinia. From these islands his worship spread 
over Magna Graecia and other Greek colonics. 
At last he went to Thrace, where he became ini¬ 
tiated in the mysteries of Dionysus, and after 
having dwelled for some time near mount Haemus, 
where he founded tho town of Aristaeon, he dis¬ 
appeared. (Comp. Pans. x. 17. § 3.) Aristaeus 
is one of the most beneficent divinities in ancient 
mythology: he was worshipped as the protector of 
flocks and shepherds, of vine and olive plantations; 
he taught men to hunt and keep bees, and averted 
from the fields the burning heat of the sun and 
other causes of destruction ; he was a d«<l s v6y.ios, 
dypevs, and d\e^ijr^p. The benefits which he con¬ 
ferred upon man, differed in different places ac¬ 
cording to their especial wants: Ceos, which was 
much exposed to heat and droughts, received 
through him rain and refreshing winds ; in Thes¬ 
saly and Arcadia he was the protector of the flocks 
and bees. (Virg. Georg, i. 14, iv. 283, 317.) 
Justin (xiii. 7) throws everything into confusion 
by describing Nomios and Agreus, which are only 
surnames of Aristaeus, as his brothers. Respect¬ 
ing the representations of this divinity on ancient 
coins, see Rasche, Lex. Numism. i. 1. p. 1100, and 
respecting his worship in general Brbndsted, 
Peisen, §c. in Griech. L p. 40, &c. [L. S.] 

ARISTAEUS, the original name according to 
Justin (xiii. 7) of Battus, the founder of Cyrene. 
[Battus.] 
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ARISTAEUS ('A p«TTa?os), the son ofDamo- 
phon, of Croton, a Pythagoraean philosopher, who 
succeeded Pythagoras as head of the school, and 
married his widow Theano. (Iambi, c. 36.) He 
was the author of several mathematical works, 
which Euclid used. (Pappus, lib. vii. Mathem. 
Coll. init.) Stobaeus has given (Eel. i. 6, p. 
429, ed. Heeren) an extract from a work on 
Harmony (Ilepl *A pfiovlas), by Aristaeon, who 
may be the same as this Aristaeus. (Fabric. 
Bill. Graec. i. p. 836.) 

ARISTAEUS. [Aristeas.] 

ARISTA'GORA (’A pioraySpa). 1. An 
hetaira, the mistress of the orator Ilyperides, 
against whom he afterwards delivered two orations. 
(Athen. xiii. pp. 590, d. 586, a. 587, d. 588, c.; 
Harpocrat. s. v. 'A<pvat.) 

2. A Corinthian hetaira, the mistress of Deme¬ 
trius, the grandson of Demetrius Phalereus. 
(Athen. iv. p. 167, d.e.) 

ARISTA'GORAS (*ApKrray6pas) 9 of Miletus, 
brother-in-law and cousin of Histiacus, was left by 
him, on his occupation of Myrcinus and during his 
stay at the Persian court, in charge of the govern¬ 
ment of Miletus. His misconduct in this situation 
caused the first interruption of an intervul of uni¬ 
versal peace, and commenced the chain of events 
which raised Greece to the level of Persia. In 501 
b. c., tempted by the prospect of making Naxos 
his dependency, lie obtained a force for its reduc¬ 
tion from the neighbouring satrap, Artaphernes. 
While leading it he quarrelled with its commander; 
the Persian in revenge 6cnt warning to Naxos, and 
the project failed. Aristagoras finding his treasure 
wasted, and himself embarrassed through the failure 
of his promises to Artaphernes, began to meditate 
a general revolt of Ionia. A message from His- 
tiaeus determined him. Ilia first step was to seize 
the several tyrants who were still with the arma¬ 
ment, deliver them up to their subjects, and pro¬ 
claim democracy; himself too, professedly, surren¬ 
dering his power. He then set sail for Greece, and 
applied for succours, first at Sparta; but after using 
every engine in his power to win Cleomencs, tho 
king, he was ordered to depart: at Athens he was 
better received; and with tho troops from twenty 
galleys which he there obtained, and five added by 
the Erctrians, he sent, in 499, an army up tho 
country, which captured and burnt Sardis, but was 
finally chased back to the coast. These allies now 
departed; the Persian commanders were reducing 
the maritime towns; Aristagoras, in trepidation 
and despondency, proposed to his friends to mi¬ 
grate to Sardinia or Myrcinus. This course he 
was bent upon himself; and leaving the Asiatic 
Greeks to allay as they could, the storm he had 
raised, he fled with all who would join him to 
Myrcinus. Shortly after, probably in 497, while 
attacking a town of the neighbouring Edonians, he 
was cut off with his forces by a sally of the be¬ 
sieged. He seems to have been a supple and elo¬ 
quent man, ready to venture on the boldest steps, 
as means for mere personal ends, but utterly lack¬ 
ing in address to use them at the right moment; 
and generally weak, inefficient, and cowardly. 
(Herod, v. 30—38, 49—51, 97—100, 124—126; 
Thuc. iv. 102.) [A. II. C.] 

ARISTA'GORAS ('Apurray6pa$). 1. Tyrant 
of Cuina, son of Heracleides, one of the Ionian 
chiefs left by Dareius to guard the bridge over the 
Danube. On the revolt of the Ionians from Per¬ 
il 
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sia, n. c. 500, Aristagoras was taken by stratagem I sent out to succeed Cleander as harmost of Byzan- 
and delivered up to his fellow-citizens, who, how- tium. The Greeks who had accompanied Cyrus 
ever, dismissed him uninjured. (Herod, iv. 138, in his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 
v. 37, 38.) had recently returned, and the main body of them 

2. Tyrant of Cyzicus, one of the Ionian chiefs had encamped near Byzantium. Several of them, 
left by Dareius to guard the bridge over the | however, had sold their anus and taken up their 
Danube. (Herod, iv. 138.) residence in the city itself. Aristarchus, following 

ARISTA'GORAS (’ Aparrayopas ), a Greek the instructions he had received from Anaxibius, 
writer on Egypt. (Steph. Byz. s. w. ’Epporvp- the Spartan admiral, whom he had met at Cyzicus, 
6iiis, T aKopif/os, Nikiou Kcoprj, 'EMtivikou ; I sold all these, amounting to about 400, as slaves. 

Aelian, //. A. xi. 10.) Stephanus Byz. (s. v. Having been bribed by Pharnabazus, he prevented 
ryj/aiKtfrroAts) says, that Aristagoras was not much the troops from recrossing into Asia and ravaging 
younger than Plato, and from the order in which that satrap’s province, and in various ways annoyed 
he is mentioned by Pliny (//. N. xxxvi. 12. s. and ill-treated them. (Xen. Anal. vii. 2. §§ 4—7, 
17) in the list of authors, who wrote upon Pyra- vii. 3. §§ 1—3, vii. 6. §§ 13, 24.) 
mids, he would appear to have lived between, or 4. One of the ambassadors sent by the Phocacans 
been a contemporary of, Duris of Samos and Arte- to Seleucus, the son of Antiochus the Great, b. c. 
miodorns of Ephesus. 190. (Polyb. xxi. 4.) 

ARISTA'GORAS, comic poet [Metagenes.] 5. A prince or ruler of the Colchians, appointed 

ARI'STANAX (‘Apunavo^)^ a Greek physi- by Pompey after the close of the Mithridatic war. 
cian, of whose life nothing is known, and of whose (Appian, de Bell. MWi, c. 114.) [C. P. M.] 

date it can be positively determined only that, as ARISTARCHUS (’A p'larapx 0 *)* of Alkxan- 
he is mentioned by Soranus (Dc Arte Obstetr. p. dria, the author of a work on the interpretation of 
201), he must have lived some time in or before the dreams. (’ OveipoKpira , Artemid. iv. 23.) 

Becond century after Christ. [W. A. G.] ARISTARCHUS (’Aphrrapxos), the Ciiro- 

ARISTANDER ('Aplirravbpos\ the most cclc- nograpiier, the author of a letter on the situa- 
brated soothsayer of Alexander the Great. He tion of Athens, and the events which took place 
survived the king. (Arrian, Anut>. iii. 2, iv. 4, there in the time of the Apostles, and especially of 
&c.; Curt. iv. 2, 6, 13, 15, vii. 7 ; Plut. Alex, the life of Dionysius, the Areiopagito. (Hildui- 
25; Aelian, V. JI. xii. 64; Artemid. i. 31, iv. | nus, ICp. ad Ludovicum , quoted by Vossius, Hist, 
24.) The work of Aristander on prodigies, which I Graec. p. 400, &c. ed. Westermann.) 
is referred to by Pliny (//. N. xvii. 25. s. 38; ARISTARCHUS (’Apforapxor), the most 
Elenchus, lib. viii. x. xiv. xv. xviii.) and Lucian celebrated grammarian and critic in all antiquity, 

(Pliilopat. c. 21), was probably written by the was a native of Samothracc. He was educated at 
soothsayer of Alexander. Alexandria, in the school of AristophaneB of By- 

ARI8TANDER, of Paros, was the sculptor of zantium, and afterwards founded himself a grani- 
onc of the tripods which the Lacedaemonians made ! matical and critical school, which flourished for a 
out of the spoils of the battle of Aegospotami (u.c. long time at Alexandria, and subsequently at Rome 
405), and dedicated at Arnyclae. The two tripods also. Ptolemy Philopator entrusted to Aristarchus 
had statues beneath them, between the feet : that the education of his son, Ptolemy Epiphancs, and 
of Aristander had Sparta holding a lyre; that of Ptolemy Physcon too was one of his pupils. 
Polycleitus had a figure of Aphrodite. (Paus. iii. (Athen. ii. p. 71.) Owing, however, to the bad 
18. § 5.) [P. S.] treatment which the scholars and philosophers of 

ARISTARCHUS (’Apiirrapxos). 1. Is named Alexandria experienced in the reign of Physcon, 
with Pcisander, Phrynichus, and Antiohon, as a Aristarchus, then at an advanced age, left Egypt 
principal leader of the “Four Hundred ”(b. c. 411) and went to Cyprus, where he is said to have died 
at Athens, and is specified as one of the strongest at the age of seventy-two, of voluntary starvation, 
anti-democratic partisans. (Thuc. viii. 90.) On because he was suffering from incurable dropsy, 
tlie first breaking out of the counter-revolution we He left behind him two sons, Aristagoras and 
find him leaving the council-room with Theramencs, Aristarchus, who are likewise called grammarians, 
and acting at Peiraceus at the head of the young but neither of them appears to have inherited any- 
oligarchical cavalry {ib. 92) ; and on the downfall thing of the spirit or talents of the father, 
of his party, he took advantage of his office as The numerous followers and disciples of Aris- 
strategus, and rode off with a party of the most tarchus were designated by the names of ol 
barbarous of the foreign arch el's to the border fort 'Apiardpxfioi or ol da -’' Apundpxov. Aristarchus, 
of Oenoe, then besieged by the Boeotians and his master Aristophanes, and his opponent Crates 
Corinthians. In concert with them, and under of Mallus, the head of the grammatical school at 
cover of his command, he deluded the garrison, by Pergamus, were the most eminent grammarians of 
a statement of terms concluded with Sparta, into that period; but Aristarchus surpassed them all in 
surrender, and thus gained the place for the enemy, knowledge and critical skill. His whole life was 
(75. 98.) He afterwards, it appears, came into the devoted to grammatical and critical pursuits, with 
hands of the Athenians, and was with Alexicles the view to explain and constitute correct texts of 
brought to trial and punished with death, not later the ancient poets of Greece, such as Homer, Pindar, 
than 406. (Xen. Iletl. i. 7. § 28 ; Lycurg. c. Lcocr. Archilochus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
p. 164; Thirl wall, iv. pp. 67 and 73.) [A. H. C.] Ion, and others. His grammatical studies embraced 

2. There was an Athenian of the name of everything, which the term in its widest sense then 

Aristarchus (apparently a different person from the comprised, and he together with his great contem- 
oligarchical leader of that name), a conversation poraries are regarded as the first who established 
between whom and Socrates is recorded by Xeno- fixed principles of grammar, though Aristarchus 
phon. {Mem. ii. 7.) himself is often called the prince of grammarians 

3. A Lacedaemonian, who in b. c. 400 was | 6 Kopvtpcuos r&v ypappariKwr, or 6 ypappariKcv- 
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faros). Suidas ascribes to him more than 800 
commentaries (tin* opvjgara), while from an expres¬ 
sion of a Scholiast on Horace ( Epist. ii. 1. 257) 
some writers have inferred, that Aristarchus did 
not write anything at all. Besides these viropvri- 
para, we find mention of a very important work, 
iT(p\ dvaKoyias , of which unfortunately a very few 
fragments only are extant. It was attacked by 
Crates in a work tt epl dvwpaklas. (Gellius, ii. 25.) 
All the works of Aristarchus arc lost, and all that 
we have of his consists of short fragments, which 
arc scattered through the Scholia on the above- 
mentioned poets.. These fragments, however, 
would be utterly insufficient to give us any idea of 
the immense activity, the extensive knowledge, 
and above all, of the uniform strictness of his 
critical principles, were it not that Eustathius, and 
still more the Venetian Scholia on Homer (first 
published by Villoison, Venice, 1788, fob), had 
preserved such extracts from his works on Homer, 
ns, notwithstanding their fragmentary nature, 
shew us the critic in his whole greatness. As far as 
the Homeric poems are concerned, he above all 
things endeavoured to restore their genuine text, 
and carefully to clear it of all later interpolations 
and corruptions. He marked those verses which 

ho thought spurious with nn obclos, mul those 

which he considered as particularly beautiful with 
nn asterisk. It is now no longer a matter of doubt 
that, generally speaking, the text of the Homeric 
poems, such as it has come down to us, and the 
division of each poem into twenty-four raphsodies, 
are the work of Aristarchus ; that is to say, the 
edition which Aristarchus prepared of the Homeric 
poems became the basis of all subsequent editions. 
To restore this recension of Aristarchus has been 
more or less the great object with nearly all the 
editors of Homer, since the days of F. A. Wolf, a 
critic of a kindred genius, who first shewed the 
great importance to be attached to the edition of 
Aristarchus. Its general appreciation in antiquity 
is attested by the fact, that so many other gram¬ 
marians, as Callistmtus, Aristonicus, Didymus, and 
Ptolemaeus of Ascalon, wrote separate works upon 
it. In explaining and interpreting the Homeric 
poems, for which nothing had been done before his 
time, his merits were as great ns those he acquired 
by his critical labours. His explanations as well 
is his criticisms were not confined to the mere 
ietail of words and phrases, but he entered also 
lpon investigations of a higher order, concerning 
nythology, geography, and on the artistic composi- 
ion and structure of the Homeric poems. He was 
» decided opponent of the allegorical interpretation 
if the poet which was then beginning, which some 
enturies later became very general, and was per- 
aps never carried to such extreme absurdities as 
i our own days by the author of M Homerus." 
'he antiquity of the Homeric poems, however, as 
fell as the historical character of their author, 
icm never to have been doubted by Aristarchus, 
le bestowed great care upon the metrical correct- 
•ess of the text, and is said to have provided the 
orks of Homer and some other poets with ac- 
mts, the invention of which is ascribed to Aristo- 
lancs of Byzantium. It cannot be surprising 
mt a man who worked with that independent 
•itical spirit, had his enemies and detractors; but 
ich isolated statements as that of Athenaeus (v. 

177), in which Athenocles of Cyzicus is pre- 
rred to Aristarchus, are more than counter¬ 


balanced by others. A Scholiast on Homer (IL 
iv. 235) declares, that Aristarchus must be followed 
in preference to other critics, even if they should 
be right; and Panaetius (Athen. xiv. p. 634) 
called Aristarchus a to express the skill 

and felicity with which he always hit the truth in 
his criticisms and explanations. (For further in¬ 
formation see Matthesius, Disscrtatio de Aristarcho 
Grammatico , Jena, 1725, 4to.; Villoison, Proleg . 
ad Apollon. Lex Horn. p. xv., &c., Proleg. ad Horn. 
Iliad • p. xxvi., &c.; and more especially F. A. 
Wol£ Prolegom. in Horn. p. eexvi., &c.,and Lehrs, 
De Aristarchi Stndiis ffomerids Rcgimont. Pruss. 
1833, 8vo.) [L. S.] 

ARISTARCHUS QAptarapxos). 1. A Greek 
physician, of whom no particulars are known, ex¬ 
cept that he was attached to the court of Berenice, 
the wife of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, n. c. 
261—246 (Polyaen. Siraleg. viii. 50), and per¬ 
suaded her to trust herself in the hands of her 
treacherous enemies. 

2. Some medical prescriptions belonging to an¬ 
other physician of this name are quoted by Galen 
and Aetius, who appears to have been a native of 
Tarsus in Cilicia. (Gal De Compos. Medicam. cc. 
Loc. v. 11, vol. xiii. p. 824.) [ W. A. G.] 

ARISTARCHUS (’A plarap\os\ of Samos, 
one of the earliest astronomers of the Alexandrian 
school. We know little of his history, except that 
he was living between n. c. 280 and 264. The 
first of these dates is inferred from a passage in 
the /xtydAri avyra^is of Ptolemy (iii. 2, vol. i. p. 
163, ed. Halma), in which Hipparchus is said to 
have referred, in his treatise on the length of the 
year, to nn observation of the summer solstice made 
by Aristarchus in the 50th year of the 1st Cnlippic 
period: the second from the mention of him in 
Plutarch (de Facie in Orbe Lunae), which makes 
him contemporary with Cleanthcs the Stoic, the 
successor of Zeno. 

It seems that he employed himself in the deter¬ 
mination of some of the most important elements 
of astronomy; but none of his works remain, ex¬ 
cept a treatise on the magnitudes and distances of 
the sun and moon (ntpi peytOcvv nal dTroor^/xaruv 
JlAiov koI (TfA-^irrjs ). Wo do not know whether 
the method employed in this work was invented 
by Aristarchus (Suidas, s. v. (piXdoocpos, mentions 
a treatise on the same subject by a disciple of 
Plato); it is, however, very ingenious, and correct 
in principle. It is founded on the consideration 
that at the instant when the enlightened part of 
the moon is apparently bounded by a straight line, 
the plane of the circle which separates the dark 
and light portions passes through the eye of the 
spectator, and is also perpendicular to the line join¬ 
ing the centres of the sun and moon ; so that the dis¬ 
tances of the sun and moon from the eye are at 
that instant respectively the hypothenuse and side 
of a rightrangled triangle. The angle at the eye 
(which is the angular distance between the sun 
and moon) can be observed, and then it is an easy 
problem to find the ratio between the sides con¬ 
taining it. But this process could not, unless by 
accident, lead to a true result; for it would be im¬ 
possible, even with a telescope, to determine with 
much accuracy the instant at which the phaenomc- 
non in question takes place ; and in the time of 
Aristarchus there were no means of measuring 
angular distances with sufficient exactness. In 
fact, he takes the angle at the eye to be 83 degrees 
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whereas its real value is less than a right angle by 
about half a minute only; and hence he infers that 
the distance of the sun is between eighteen and 
twenty times greater than that of the moon, where¬ 
as the true ratio is about twenty times as great, the 
distances being to one another nearly as 400 to 1. 
The ratio of the true diameters of the sun and 
moon would follow immediately from that of their 
distances, if their apparent (angular) diameters 
were known. Aristarchus assumes that their ap¬ 
parent diameters are equal, which is nearly true; 
but estimates their common value at two degrees, 
which is nearly four times too great. The theory 
of parallax was ns yet unknown, and hence, in 
order to compare tho diameter of the earth with 
the magnitudes already mentioned, he compares 
the diameter of the moon with that of the earth’s 
shadow in its neighbourhood, and assumes the 
latter to be twice as great as the former. (Its 
mean value is about 84 / .) Of course all the nume¬ 
rical results deduced from these assumptions are, 
like the one first mentioned, very erroneous. The 
geometrical processes employed shew that nothing 
like trigonometry was known. No attempt is 
made to assign the absolute values of the magni¬ 
tudes whoso ratios are investigated; in fact, this 
could not be done without an actual measurement 
of the earth—an operation which seems to have 
been first attempted on scientific principles in the 
next generation. [Eratosthenes.] Aristarchus 
does not explain his method of determining the 
apparent diameters of the sun and of the earth's 
shadow; but the latter must have been deduced 
from observations of lunar eclipses, and the former 
may probably have been observed by means of the 
skaphium by a method described by Macrobius. 
(Somn. Scip. i. 20.) This instrument is said to 
have been invented by Aristarchus (Vitruv. ix. 9): 
it consisted of an improved gnomon [Anaximan¬ 
der], the shadow being received not upon a hori¬ 
zon tal plane, but upon a concave hemispherical 
sin-face having the extremity of tho stylo at its 
centre, so that angles might bo measured directly 
by arcs instead of by their tangents. The gross 
error in the value attributed to the sun's apparent 
diameter is remarkable; it appears, however, that 
Aristarchus must afterwards have adopted a much 
more correct estimate, since Archimedes in the 
tyaufx'mjs (Wallis, Op. vol. iii. p. 515) refers to a 
treatise in which he made it only half a degree. 
Pappus, whose commentary cn the book nep\ p<yc- 
Owu, &c. is extant, does not notice this emendation, 
whence it has been conjectured, that the other 
works of Aristarchus did not exist in his time, 
having perhaps perished with the Alexandrian 
library. 

It lias been the common opinion, at least in mo¬ 
dern times, that Aristarchus agreed with Philolaus 
and other astronomers of the Pythagorean school 
in considering the sun to be fixed, and attributing 
a motion to the earth. Plutarch ( de fac. in orb. lun. 
p. 9*22) says, that Cleanthes thought that Aristar¬ 
chus ought to be accused of impiety for supposing 
(trroTiOe/xfvos), that the heavens were at rest, and 
that the earth moved in an oblique circle, and also 
about its own axis (the true reading is evidently 

KAcdvOvis ($€to tieiv *Api<rrapxov 9 k. t. A.); and 

Diogenes Laertius, in his list of the works of Cle- 
anthes mentions one r-pos ‘ Apiorapxov. (See also 
Sext. Empir. adv. Math, p. 410, c.; Stobaeus, i. 26.) 
Archimedes, in the (l. c.), refers to the 
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same theory. ( vrroriOerai yelp, k. t. A.) But the 
treatise Trepl peytO&v contains not a word upon the 
subject, nor does Ptolemy allude to it when he 
maintains the immobility of the earth. It seems 
therefore probable, that Aristarchus adopted it ra* 
tber as a hypothesis for particular purposes than aa 
a statement of the actual system of the universe. 
In fact, Plutarch, in another place (Plat. Quaest. 
p. 1006) expressly says, that Aristarchus taught it 
only hypothetically. On this question, see Schau- 
bach. (Gesch. d. Griech. Astronomie , p. 4G8, «Stc.) 
It appears from the passage in the i|/a/x,u(rijs allud¬ 
ed to above, that Aristarchus had much juster 
views than his predecessors concerning the extent 
of the universe. He maintained, namely, that the 
sphere of the fixed stars was so large, that it boro 
to the orbit of the earth the relation of a sphere to 
its centre. What ho meant by the expression, is 
not clear: it may be interpreted as an anticipation 
of modern discoveries, but in this sense it could 
express only a conjecture which the observations 
of the age were not accurate enough either to con¬ 
firm or refute—a remark which is equally applica¬ 
ble to the theory of the earth’s motion. Whatever 
may be the truth on these points, it is probable 
that even the opinion, that tho sun was nearly 
twenty times ns distant as the inoon, indicates a 
great step in advance of the popular doctrines. 

Censorinus (dc Dio Nataliy c. 18) attributes to 
Aristarchus the invention of the magnus annus of 
2484 years. 

A Latin translation of the treatise 7repl peyeOav 
was published by Geor. Valla, Venet. 1498, and 
another by Cominandinc, Pisauri, 1572. Tho 
Greek text, with a Latin translation and the com¬ 
mentary of Pappus, was edited by Wallis, Oxon. 
1688, and reprinted in vol. iii. of his works. 
There is also a French translation, and an edition 
of tho text, Paris, 1810. (Delambre, Hist, do 
l'Astronomie Ancicnne, liv. i. chap. 5 and 9; La¬ 
place, Syst.du Monde, p. 381; Schaubach in Ersch 
and Gruber's Encyctopiidie.) [W. F. D.] 

ARISTARCHUS (’A plarapxos) of Tbgea, a 
tragic poet at Athens, was contemporary with 
Euripides, and flourished about 454 n. c. lie 
lived to the age of a hundred. Out of seventy 
tragedies which he exhibited, only two obtained 
the prize. (Suidns, s. v.; Euscb. C/iron. Armen.) 
Nothing remains of his works, except a few line* 

(Stobaeus, Tit. 63. § 9, tit. 120. § 2; Athen. 
xiii. p. 612, f.), and the titles of three of his plays 
namely, the ’AaxATjTri^s, which ho is said to hav( 
written and named after the god in gratitude fo: 
his recovery from illness (Suidas), the ’AxiAAevs 
which Ennius translated into Latin (Festus, s. t 
prolato acre), and the TdvraAoy. (Stobaeus, ii 
1. § 1.) [P.S.] 

A HIST ARETE, a painter, the daughter an< 
pupil of Ncarchus, was celebrated for her pictur 
of Aesculapius. (Plin. xxxv. 40. § 43.) [P. S. 

ARI'STEAS (’A purrias), of Proconnesus, a so 
of Caystrobius or Democharcs, was an epic poe 
who flourished, according to Suidas, about th 
time of Croesus and Cyrus. The accounts of h 
life are as fabulous as those about A bans the Hype 
borean. According to a tradition, which Herod 
tus (iv. 15) heard at Metapontum, in southei 
Italy, he re-appeared jhere among the living 3 4 
years after his death, and according to this trac 
tion Aristeas would belong to the eighth or nin 
century before the Christian era; and there a 
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other traditions which place him before the time of I 
Homer, or describe him as a contemporary and teach¬ 
er of Homer. (Strab. xiv. p. 639.) In the account of 
Herodotus (iv. 13—16), Tzetzes (Cliil. ii. 7*24, 
&c.) and Suidas {s. v.\ Aristeas was a magician, 
who rose after his death, and whose soul could 
leave and re-enter its body according to its plea¬ 
sure. He was, like Abaris, connected with the 
worship of Apollo, which he was said to have in¬ 
troduced at Metapontum. Herodotus calls him 
the favourite and inspired bard of Apollo (< pot - 
€6\apnros). He is said to have travelled through 
the countries north and east of the Euxine, and to 
have visited the countries of the Issedones, Ari- 
maspae, Cimmerii, Hypcrborei, and other mythical 
nations, and after his return to have written an 
epic poem, in three books, called rd ' Apipainreia, in 
which he seems to have described all that he had 
seen or pretended to have seen. This work, which 
was unquestionably full of marvellous stories, was 
nevertheless looked upon (is a source of historical and 
geographical information, and some writers reckoned 
Aristeas among the logographers. But it was 
nevertheless a poetical production, and Strabo (i. p. 
21, xiii. p. 589) seems to judge too harshly of 
him, when he calls him an ainjp ydijs ns &\Kos. 
The poem “ Arimaspcia” is frequently mentioned 
by the ancients (Paus. i. 24. § 6, v. 7. § 9 ; Pol¬ 
lux, ix. 5 ; Gcllius, ix. 4 ; Plin. If N. vii. 2), 
and thirteen hexameter verses of it arc preserved 
in Longinus (De SuUim . x. 4) and Tzetzes (Ciil. 
vii. 686, &c.). The existence of the poem is thus 
attested beyond all doubt; but the ancients them¬ 
selves denied to Aristeas the authorship of it. 
(Dionys. Hal. Jud. de Thucyd. 23.) It seems to 
have fallen into oblivion at an early period. Sui- 
das also mentions a thcogony of Aristeas, in prose, 
of which, however, nothing is known. (Vossius, 
De Hist. Graec. p. 10, &c. ed. Westcrmnnn; Bode, 
Gcsch. dv.r Episch. Diddle, pp. 47*2—478.) [L. S.] 

A It PST E AS (’Apf<rrcas). 1. Son of Adei- 

mnntus. [Aristkus.] 

2. Of Chios, a distinguished officer in the re¬ 
treat of the Ten Thousand. (Xen. Anab. iv. 1. 
§ 28, vi. § 20.) 

3. Of Stmton ice, was the victor at the Olympic 
games in wrestling and the pancratium on the 
same day, 01. 191. (Paus. v. 21. § 5; Krause, 
Olympia, p. 249.) 

4. An Arrive, who invited Pyrrhus to Argos, 
u. c. 272, as his rival Aristippus was supported by 
Antigonus Gonatas. (Plut. Pyrrli. 30.) 

5. A grammarian, referred to by Varro. (L.L. 
x. 75, cd. Muller.) 

ARPSTEAS or ARISTAEUS, a Cyprian by 
nation, was a high officer at the court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and was distinguished for his mili¬ 
ary talents. Ptolemy being anxious to add to 
)is newly founded library at Alexandria (b. c. 
173) a copy of the Jewish law, sent Aristeas and 
\ndrcas, the commander of his body-guard, to 
Jerusalem. They carried presents to the temple, 
nd obtained from the high-priest, Eleazar, a ge- 
mine copy of the Pentateuch, and a body of 
cventy elders, six from each tribe, who could 
ranslate it into Greek. On their arrival in 
'gypt, the elders were received with great distinc- 
ion by Ptolemy, and were lodged in a house in 
he island of Pharos, where, in the space of 
iventy-two days, they completed a Greek version 
f the Pentateuch, which was called, from the 
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number of the translators, Kara robs eSbop^Kovra 
(the Septuagint), and the same name was extend¬ 
ed to the Greek version of the whole of the Old 
Testament, when it had been completed under the 
auspices of the Ptolemies. The above account is 
given in a Greek work which professes to be a 
letter from Aristeas to his brother Philocrates, but 
which is generally admitted by the best critics to 
be spurious. It is probably the fabrication of an 
Alexandrian Jew shortly before the Christian 
aera. The fact seems to be, that the version of the 
Pentateuch was made in the reign of Ptolemy 
Soter, between the years 298 and 285 n. c. for the 
Jews who had been brought into Egypt by that 
king in 3*20 b. c. It may have obtained its name 
from its being adopted by the Sanhedrim (or 
council of severdy ) of the Alexandrian Jews. The 
other books of the Septuagint version were trans¬ 
lated by different persons and at various times. 

The letter ascribed to Aristeas was first printed 
in Greek and Latin, by Simon Schard, Basil. 1561, 
8vo., and reprinted at Oxford, 1692, 8vo.; the 
best edition is in Gallandi Biblioth. Pair. ii. p. 
771. (Fabric. Bib. Grace, iii. 660.) 

The story about Aristeas and the seventy inter¬ 
preters is told, chiefly on the authority of the let¬ 
ter but differing from it in some points, by Aristo- 
bulus, a Jewish philosopher (ap. Euscb. Praep. 
Evan. xiii. 12), Philo Judaeus (Vii. Mos. 2), Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. Jud. xii. 2), Justin Martyr (Cohort, 
ml Graec. p. 13, Apol. p. 72, Dial, cum Tryph. p. 
297), Ircnacus (Adv. Hacr. iii. 25), Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom, i. p. 250), Tertullian 
(Apolog. 18), Eusebius (Praep. Evan. viii. 1), 
Athanasius (Synop. S. Scrip, ii. p. 156), Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cateeh. pp. 36, 37), Epiphanius (Do 
Mens, el Pond. 3), Jerome (Praef. in Pentateuch; 
Quacsl. in Genes. Prooem.), Augustine (De Civ . 
Dei , xviii. 42, 43), Chrysostom (Adv. Jud. i. p. 
443), Hilary of Poitiers (In Psalm. 2), and 
Thcodorct. (Praef in Psalm.) [P. S.] 

ARPSTEAS and PAPIAS, sculptors, of Aphro- 
disium in Cyprus, made the two statues of centaurs 
in dark grey marble which were found at Hadrian's 
villa at Tivoli in 1746, and are now in the Capito- 
line museum. They bear the inscription APICTEAC 
KAI IIAniAC A«*»POAlCIEIC. From the style of 
the statues, which is good, and from the place 
where they were discovered, Winckelmann sup¬ 
poses that they were made in the reign of Hadrian. 
Other statues of centaurs have been discovered, 
very much like those of Aristeas and Papias, hut 
of better workmanship, from which some writers 
have inferred that the latter are only copies. The 
two centaurs are fully described by Winckelmann 
( }Verke, vi. 282, with Meyer's note; vii. 247), and 
figured by Cavaceppi (Raccolta di Statue, i. tnv. 27, 
28) and Foggini (Mus. Capit. tav. 13, 14.) [P.S.] 

ARISTElDES(’Api<T7ff577s). 1. SonofLysima- 
clius, the Athenian statesman and general, makes his 
first certain appearance in history ns archon epony- 
mus of the year 489 b. c. (Mar. Par. 50.) From 
Herodotus we hear of him as the best and justest 
of bis countrymen; as ostracised and at enmity 
with Themistocles; of his generosity and bravery 
at Salamis, in some detail (viii. 79, 82, and 95) ; 
and the fact, that he commanded the Athenians in 
the campaign of Plataea. (ix. 28.) Thucydides 
names him once as co-ambassador to Sparta with 
Themistocles, once in the words rov ’Apurreidou 
(popov. (i. 91, v. 18.) In the Gorging of Plato, he 
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is the example of the virtue, so rare among states¬ 
men, of justice, and is said “ to have become singu¬ 
larly famous for it, not only at home, but through 
the whole of Greece.” (p. 526, a. b.) In Demos¬ 
thenes he is styled the assessor of the (fx5pos (c. 
Aristocr. pp. 689, 690), and in Aeschines he has the 
title of “ the Just.” (c. Tim. p. 4.1. 23, c. Ctes. pp. 79. 

1. 38,90.11.18,20, ed.Stcph.) Added to this, and by 
it to be corrected, we have, comprehending the sketch 
by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch’s detailed biography, 
derived from various sources,* good and bad. 

His family, we are told, was ancient and noble 
(Callias the torch-bearer was his cousin); he was 
the political disciple of Cleisthenes (Plut. 2, An. 
Scni, p. 790), and partly on that account, partly 
from personal character, opposed from the first to 
Themistocles. They fought together, Aristeides 
as the commander of his tribe, in the Athenian 
centre at Marathon; and when Miltiadcs hurried 
from the field to protect the city, he was left in 
charge of the spoil. Next year, 489, perhaps in 
consequence, he was archon. In 483 or 482 (ac¬ 
cording to Nepos, three years earlier) he suffered 
ostracism, whether from the enmities, merely, which 
he had incurred by his scrupulous honesty and 
rigid opposition to corruption, or in connexion, 
further, with the triumph of the maritime and 
democratic policy of his rival. He wrote, it is 
said, his own name on the sherd, at the request of 
an ignorant countryman, who knew him not, but 
took it ill that any citizen should be called just 
beyond his neighbours. The sentence seems to 
have still been in force in 480 (Herod, viii. 79; 
Dem. c.Ari&tog. ii. p. 802.1.16), when he made his 
way from Aegina with news of the Persian move¬ 
ments for Themistocles at Salamis, and called on 
him to bo reconciled. In the battle itself he did 
good service by dislodging the enemy, with a band 
raised and aimed by himself, from the islet of 
Psyttaleia. In 479 he was strategus, the chief, it 
would seem, but not the sole (Plut. Ainst. 11, but 
comp. 16 and 20, and Herod, ix.), and to him no 
doubt belongs much of the glory due to the conduct 
of the Athenians, in war and policy, during this, the 
most perilous year of the contest Their replies 
to the proffers of Persia and the fears of Sparta 
Plutarch ascribes to him expressly, and seems to 
speak of an extant ’Apiartfiov embra¬ 

cing them. (c. 16.) So, too, their treatment of the 
claims of Tcgea, and the arrangements of Pausanias 
with regard to their post in battle. He gives him 
further the suppression of a Persian plot among 
the aristocratical Athenians, and the settlement of 
a quarrel for the dpiarfia by conceding them to 
Plataea (comp, however on this second point 
Herod, ix. 71) ; finally, with better reason, the 
consecration of Plataea and establishment of the 
Eleutheria, or Feast of Freedom. On the return 

* Plutarch in his Aristeides refers to the autho¬ 
rity of Herodotus, Aeschines the Socratic, Callis- 
thenes, Idomeneus, Demetrius Phalcreus, who 
wrote an *ApurrelS^s (Diog. Laert. v. 80, 81), 
Ariston Chius, Panaetius, and Craterus: he had 
also before him here, probably, as in his Themis- 
toclcs (see c. 27), the standard historian, Ephorus, 
Charon Lampsacenus, a contemporary writer (504 
to 464, b. c.), and Stesimbrotus Thasius, Demon, 
Hcracleides Ponticus, and Neanthes; perhaps also 
the Atthides of Hellanicus and PhUochorus, and 
the Chia of Ion. 
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to Athens, Aristeides seems to have acted in cheerful 
concert with Themistocles, as directing the restor¬ 
ation of the city (Heracl. Pont. 1); as his colleague 
in the embassy to Sparta, that secured for it its 
walls; as proposing, in accordance with his policy, 
perhaps also in consequence of changes in property 
produced by the war, the measure which threw 
open the archonship and areiopagus to all citizens 
alike. In 477, as joint-commander of the Athenian 
contingent under Pausanias, by his own conduct 
and that of his colleague and disciple, Ciinon, he 
had the glory of obtaining for Athens the command 
of the maritime confederacy: and to him was by 
general consent entrusted the task of drawing up 
its laws and fixing its assessments. This first 
<f>4pos of 460 talents, paid into a common treasury 
at Delos, boro his name, and was regarded by the 
allies in after times, as marking their Saturnian 
age. It is, unless the change in tho constitution 
followed it, his last recorded act. He lived, Theo¬ 
phrastus related, to see the treasury removed to 
Athens, and declared it (for the bearing of the 
words see Thirl wall's Greece, iii. p. 47) a measure 
unjust and expedient. During most of this period 
he was, we may suppose, as Cimon's coadjutor at 
home, the chief political leader of Athens. Ho 
died, according to some, in Pontus, more probably, 
however, at home, certainly after 471, the year of 
the ostracism of Themistocles, and very likely, as 
Nepos states, in 468. (See Clinton, F. II. in tho 
years 469, 468.) 

A tomb was shewn in Plutarch’s time at Phale- 
nun, as erected to him at the public expense. That 
he did not leave enough behind him to pay for his 
funeral, is perhaps a piece of rhetoric. We may 
believe, however, that his daughters were portioned 
by the state, as it appears certain (Plut. 27; comp. 
Dem. c. Lept. 491. 25), that his son Lysimachus 
received lands and money by a decree of Alcibiades; 
and that assistance was given to his grand-daughter, 
and even to remote descendants, in the time of 
Demetrius Phalcreus. Ho must, so far as wo 
know, have been in 489, as archon eponymus, 
among the pcntacosiomcdimni: tho wars may havo 
destroyed his property ; we can hardly question 
the story from Aeschines, the disciple of Socrates, 
that when his poverty was made a reproach in a 
court of justice to Callias, his cousin, he bore wit¬ 
ness that he had received and declined offers of 
his assistance ; that he died poor is certain. This 
of itself would prove him possessed of an honesty 
rare in those times; and in the higher points of 
integrity, though Theophrastus said, and it may 
be true, that he at times sacrificed it to his coun¬ 
try’s interest, no case whatever can be adduced in 
proof, and he certainly displays a sense, very un¬ 
usual, of the duties of nation to nation. 

2. Son of Lysimachus, grandson of the pre¬ 

ceding, is in Plato’s Laches represented as brought 
by his father to Socrates as a future pupil. In 
the Thcaetetus Socrates speaks of him as one 
of those who made rapid progress while in his 
society, but, after leaving him prematurely, lost all 
he had gained; an account which is unskilfully 
expanded and put in the mouth of the young man 
himself by the author of the Theages. That o! 
the Theaetetus in the main we may take to be true 
(Plat. Laches, p. 179, a, &c.; Thcuct. p. 151, a 
Thcag. p. 13I,a.) [A. H. C.j 

3. Son of Archippus, an Athenian com 
mander of the ships sent to collect money fron 
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the Greek 6 tates in b. c. 425 and 424. (Thuc. 
iv. 50, 75.) 

4. An Elean, conquered in the armed race at 
the Olympic, in the Diaulos at the Pythian, and 
in the boys’ horse-race at the Nemean games. 
(Pans. vi. 16. § 3.) 

ARISTE'IDES, P. AELIUS fApiW&Jis), 
surnamed THEODORUS, one of the most cele¬ 
brated Greek rhetoricians of the second century 
after Christ, was the son of Eudacmon, a priest of 
Zeus, and born at Adriani in Mysia, according to 
some in a. d. 129, and according to others in a. d. 
117. He shewed extraordinary talents even in 
his early youth, and devoted himself with an al¬ 
most unparalleled zeal to the study of rhetoric, 
which appeared to him the worthiest occupation of 
a man, and along with it he cultivated poetry as 
an amusement. Besides the rhetorician Herodes 
Atticus, whom he heard at Athens, he also received 
instructions from Aristocles at Pcrgamus, from 
Polemon at Smyrna, and from the grammarian 
Alexander of Cottyacum. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 9; 
Suidas, s. v. 'ApiaTtldijs ; Aristcid. Oral, fun . in 
Alex. p. 00, ed. Jebb.) After being sufficiently 
prepared for his profession, he travelled for some 
time, and visited various places in Asia, Africa, 
especially Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The fame of 
his talents and acquirements, which preceded him 
everywhere, was so great, that monuments were 
erected to his honour in several towns which he 
had honoured with his presence. (Aristcid. Orat 
Acggpt. ii. p. 331, &c.; Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 9. 
§ 1.) Shortly before his return, and while yet in 
Italy, he was attacked by an illness which lasted 
for thirteen yearn. He had from his childhood been 
of a very weakly constitution, but neither this nor 
his protracted illness prevented his prosecuting his 
studies, for he was well at intervals; and in his 
“ Sermones Sacri ” (Upol A 0701 , a sort of diary of 
his illness and his recovery), he relates that he was 
frequently encouraged by visions in his dreams to 
cultivate rhetoric to tho exclusion of all other 
studies. During this period and afterwards, he 
resided at Smyrna, whither he had gone on ac¬ 
count of its baths, but he mado occasional excur¬ 
sions into the country, to Pergnrnus, Phocaea, and 
other towns. ( Serm. Sao\ ii. p. 304, iv. p. 324, 
&c.) He had great influence with the emperor M. 
Aurelius, whose acquaintance he had formed in 
Ionia, and when in a. d. 178, Smyrna was to a 
great extent destroyed by an earthquake, Aris- 
tcides represented the deplorable condition of the 
city and its inhabitants in such vivid colours to 
the emperor that he was moved to tears, and gene¬ 
rously assisted tho Smyrnacans in rebuilding their 
town. Tho Smyrnaean 8 shewed their gratitude 
to Aristcides by erecting to him a brazen statue in 
their agora, and by calling him the founder of their 
town. (Philostr. Vit. Sojtk. ii. 9. § 2; Aristeid. 
Epist. ad M. Aurcl. cl Commod. i. p. 512.) Va¬ 
rious other honours and distinctions were offered 
to him at Smyrna, but he refused them, and accept¬ 
ed only the office of priest of Ascicpius, which he 
held until his death, about A. n. 180, according to 
some, at the age of 60, and according to others of 
70. The circumstance of his living for so many 
years at Smyrna, and enjoying such great honours 
there, is probably the reason that in an epigram 
still extant ( Anthol. Planud. p. 376) he is regard¬ 
ed as a native of Smyrna. The memory of Aris- 
teides was honoured in several ancient towns by 
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statues. (Liban. Epist. 1551.) One of these re¬ 
presenting the rhetorician in a sitting attitude, was 
discovered in the 16th century, and is at present 
in the Vatican museum. The museum of Verona 
contains an inscription to his honour. (Visconti, 
Iconograph. Grccq. i. plate xxxi. p. 373, &c.; Bar- 
toli, Dissert. Sul. Museo Veronese , Verona, 1745, 
4t °.) 

The works of Aristeides extant are, fifty-five 
orations and declamations (including those which 
were discovered by Morelli and Mai), and two 
treatises on rhetorical subjects of little value, viz. 
irepl 7 toAitikou \6yov ko. 1 rrcpl axpeAous A 6yov. 
Some of his orations are eulogies on the power of 
certain divinities, others are panegyrics on towns, 
such as Smyrna, Cizycus, Rome ; one among them 
is a Panathenaicus, and an imitation of that of 
Isocrates. Others again treat on subjects con¬ 
nected with rhetoric and eloquence. The six 
orations called Upo\ \6yoi, which were mentioned 
above, have attracted considerable attention in 
modern times, on account of tho various stories 
they contain respecting the cures of the sick in 
temples, and on account of the apparent resem¬ 
blance between these cures and those said to bo 
effected by Mesmerism. (Thorlncius, Opuscul. ii. 
p. 129, &c.) A list of tho orations extant 
as well ns of the lost works of Aristeides, is given 
in Fabricius (Bill. Gr . vi. p. 15, Ac.), and more 
completely by Westermnnn. ( Gesch. dcr Gricdt. 
Bercdtsamk p. 321, &c.) Aristeides as an orator 
is much superior to tho majority of rhetoricians in 
his time, whose great and only ambition was to 
shine and make a momentary impression by ex¬ 
tempore speeches, and a brilliant and dazzling 
style. Aristeides, with whom thought was of far 
greater importance than the form in which it ap¬ 
peared, expressed the difference between himself 
and the other rhetoricians, at his first interview 
with the emperor, M. Aurelius, by saying, ovic 
lopiv tqjv fuoui'Twy, dAAa 7 a )v dicpi6uvuT<uv. 
(Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 9. § 2; Sopat. Proleg. in 
Aristid. p. 738, ed. Dind.) Ho despised the silly 
puns, the shallow witticisms and insignificant or¬ 
naments of his contemporaries, nud sought nourish¬ 
ment for his mind in the study of tho ancients. 
In his panegyric orations, however, lie often en¬ 
deavours to display a 3 much brilliancy of style as 
he can. On the whole his stylo is brief and con¬ 
cise, but too frequently deficient in ease and clear¬ 
ness. His sentiments are often trivial and spun 
out to an intolerable length, which leaves tho 
reader nothing to think upon for himself. His 
orations remind us of a man who is fond of hear¬ 
ing himself talk. Notwithstanding these defects, 
however, Aristeides is still unsurpassed by any of 
his contemporaries. His admirers compared him 
to Demosthenes, and even Aristeides did not 
think himself much inferior. This vanity and self- 
sufficiency made him enemies and opponents, 
among whom arc mentioned Palladius (Liban. 
Epist. 546), Sergius, and Porphyrins. (Suid. s. t;u.) 
But the number of his admirers was far greater, 
aud several learned grammarians wrote commen¬ 
taries on his orations. Besides Athanasius, Me¬ 
nander, and others, whose works are lost, we must 
mention especially Sopater of Apamea, who is pro¬ 
bably the .author of the Greek Prolegomena to the 
orations of Aristeides, and also of some among the 
Scholia on Aristeides, which have been published by 
Trommel (Scholki in Arididis Oralioncs. Frankl. 
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1826, 8vo.), and by Dindorf (vol. sii. of his edition 
of Aristeides), and which contain a great many 
things of importance for mythology, history, and 
antiquities. They also contain numerons fragments 
of works now lost. The greater part of these 
Scholia arc probably compilations from the com¬ 
mentaries of Arethas, Metrophanes, and other 
grammarians. Respecting the life of Aristeides, 
compare J. Masson, Collectanea Historica Aristidis 
acvui/i et vitam spectantia , online chronologico 
digesta , in the edition of Jebb, and reprinted in 
that of Dindorf. The first edition of the orations 
of Aristeides (53 in number) is that of Florence, 
1517, fol. In 1566 W. Canter published at Basel 
a Latin translation, in which many passages were 
skilfully corrected. This translation, together with 
the Greek text, was re-edited by P. Stephens, 
1604, in 3 vols. Ovo. A better edition, with some 
of the Greek Scholia, is that of Samuel Jebb, Ox¬ 
ford, 1722, 2 vols. 4to. Many corrections of the 
text of this edition are contained in Reiske's 
Animadcersioncs in Auct. Grace, vol. iii. Morelli 
published in 1761 the oration rpos Atirrliniu virlp 
dre\slasj which ho had discovered in a Venetian 
MS. It was afterwards edited again by F. A. 
Wolf, in his edition of Demosthenes’ oration 
against Leptines (Halle, 1789), and by Grauert in 
his DcclanuUiones Leptineae. (Bonn, 1827, 8vo.) 
This edition of Grauert contains also an oratiou 
irpds ArjpooOhoj ircpl drcAriay, which had been 
discovered by A. Mai, and published in his Nova 
Collect. Script Vet vol. i. p. 3. A complete edi¬ 
tion of all the works of Aristeides, which gives a 
correct text and all the Scholia, was published by 
W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1829, 3 vols. 8vo. [L. S.] 
ARISTEIDES, Artists. 1. Of Thebes, was one 
of the most celebrated Greek painters. His father 
was Aristodcmus, his teachers were Euxenidas and 
liis brother Nicomnchus. (Plin. xxxv. 36. §§ 7,22.) 
He was a somewhat older contemporary of Apelles 
(Plin. xxxv. 36. § 19), and flourished about 360- 
330 b. c. The point in which he most excelled is 
thus described by Pliny (/.c.): “Is omnium primus 
animum pinxit et sensus hominum expressit, quae 
vocant Graeci ijOrj, item perturbationes,” that is, 
he depicted the feelings, expressions, and passions 
which may be observed in common life. One of 
his finest pictures was that of a babe approaching 
the breast of its mother, who was mortally wound¬ 
ed, and whose fear could be plainly seen lest the 
child should suck blood instead of milk. (AnthoL 
Graec. ii. p. 251, Jacobs.) Fuseli (Lcct. 1) has 
shewn how admirably in this picture the artist 
drew the line between pity and disgust. Alexander 
admired the picture so much, that he removed it to 
Pella. Another of his pictures was a suppliant, 
whose voice you seemed almost to hear. Several 
other pictures of his are mentioned by Pliny (/.c.), 
and among them an Iris (ib. 40. § 41), which, 
though unfinished, excited the greatest admiration. 
As examples of the high price set upon his works, 
Pliny (ib. 36. § 19) tells us, that he painted a pic¬ 
ture for Mnason, tyrant of Elatca, representing a 
battle with the Persians, and containing a hundred 
figures, for each of which Aristeides received ten 
minae ; and that long after his death, Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, gave a hundred talents for one of his 
pictures. (Ib. and vii. 39.) In another passage 
(xxxv. 8) Pliny tells us, that when Mummius was 
selling the spoils of Greece, Attalus bought a pic¬ 
ture of Bacchus by Aristeides for 600,000 sesterces, 
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but that Mummius, having thus discovered the 
value of the picture, refused to sell it to Attalus, 
and took it to Rome, where it was phveed in the 
temple of Ceres, and was the first foreign painting 
which was exposed to public view at Rome. The 
commentators are in doubt whether these two pas¬ 
sages refer to the same picture. (See also Strab. 
viii. p. 381.) Aristeides was celebrated for his 
pictures of courtezans, and hence he was called 
iropvoypatpos. (Athen. xiii. p. 567* b.) He was 
somewhat harsh in his colouring. (Plin. xxxv. 36. 
§ 19.) According to some authorities, the inven¬ 
tion of encaustic painting in wax (Did. of Ant. s.v. 
Painting , pp. 685, 686) was ascribed to Aristeides, 
and its perfection to Praxiteles; but Plin)' ob¬ 
serves, that there were extant encaustic pictures of 
Polvgnotus, Nicanor, and Arccsilaus. (xxxv. 39.) 

Aristeides left two sons, Nicerus and Ariston, 
to whom he taught his art. [Ariston ; Nickkus.] 

Another Aristeides is mentioned as his disciple. 
(Plin. xxxv. 36. § 23.) The words of Pliny, which 
are at first sight somewhat obscure, are rightly ex¬ 
plained in the following table by Sillig. (Cat(U. 
Art. 8. v. Anloridcs.) 

Aristeides of Thebes. 


Niceros, Ariston, Aristeides, 

son. 6on. disciple. 


Antorides and Euphranor, 
disciples. 

2. A sculptor, who was celebrated for his statues of 
four-horsed and two-horsed chariots. Since he was 
the disciple of Polyclctus, he must have flourished 
about 388 b. c. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 12.) Perhaps 
he was the same person as the Aristeides who 
made some improvements in the goals of the Olym¬ 
pic stadium. (Paus. vi. 20. § 7; Bdckh, Cotp. In¬ 
scrip. i. p. 39.) [P. S.] 

ARISTEIDES, of Athens, one of the earliest 
Christian apologetic writers, was at first a philoso¬ 
pher, and continued such after he became a Chris¬ 
tian. Ho is described by Jerome as a most elo¬ 
quent man. His apology for Christianity, which 
he presented to the Emperor Hadrian about 123 
or 126 a. D., was imbued with the principles of 
the Greek philosophy. It is said that the apology 
of Justin, who was also a philosopher, was, to a 
great extent, an imitation of that of Aristeides. 
The work of Aristeides is entirely lost. (Euscb. 
Ilist. Ecdes. iv. 3, C/tron. Armen.; Ilieron. dc Vir. 
Illust. 20; Epist. ad Afagn. Oral. 84, p. 327.) [P. S.] 
ARISTEIDES, the author of a work entitled 
Milesiaca (MiArjo-iaKa or MiAr/cna/col \6yoi), 
which was probably a romance, having Miletus for 
its scene. It was written in prose, and was of a 
licentious character. It extended to six books at 
the least. (Harpocrat. s. v. bepp-nar^s.) It was 
translated into Latin by Ii. Cornelius Sisenna, a 
contemporary of Sulla, and it seems to have be¬ 
come popular with the Romans. (Plut. Crass. 
32; Ovid. Trist. ii. 413, 414, 443, 444; Lucian, 
Amor. 1.) Aristeides is reckoned as the inventor 
of the Greek romance, and the title of his work is 
supposed to have given rise to the term Milesian , 
as applied to works of fiction. Some writers think 
that his work was imitated by Appuleius in his 
Metamorphoses, and by Lucian in his Lucius . 
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The age and country of Aristcides are unknown, 
hut the title of his work is thought to favour the 
conjecture that he was a native of Miletus. Vos- 
sius (de Hist. Graec. p. 401, ed. Westermann) 
supposes, tTnat he was the same person as the Aris- 
teides of Miletus, whose works on Sicilian, Italian, 
and Persian history (SuceAuoi, ’ItoAiko, Tlepaucd) 
are several times quoted by Plutarch ( Parall .), 
and that the author of the historical work ircpl 
Kvltiov was also the same person. (SchoL Pind. 
Pylli. iii. 14.) [P. S.] 

ARISTEIDES QUINTILIA'NUS fApmf- 
5ijs Koimi\taros), the author of a treatise in three 
books on music (Ilepl Mowrurijs). Nothing is 
known of his history, nor is he mentioned by any 
ancient writer. But he must have lived after 
Cicero, whom he quotes (p. 70), and before Marti- 
anus Capella, who has made use of this treatise in 
his work De Nuptiis Philoloyiae et Mercurii , lib. 9. 
It seems probable also that he must be placed be¬ 
fore Ptolemy, since he does not mention the dif¬ 
ference between that writer and his predecessors 
with respect to the number of the modes. (Aristox- 
enus reckoned 13, his followers 15, but Ptolemy 
only 7. See Aristeid. pp. 22,23 ; Ptol. Harm. ii. 9.) 

The work of Aristcides is perhaps the most 
valuable of all the ancient musical treatises. It 
embraces, besides the theory of music (apnovu o}) in 
the modern sense, the whole range of subjects com¬ 
prehended under povauco, which latter science 
contemplated not merely the regulation of sounds, 
but the harmonious disposition of everything in 
nature. The first book treats of Harmonics and 
Rhythm; the former subject being considered under 
the usual heads of Sounds, Intervals, Systems, 
Genera, Modes, Transition, and Composition (ye- 
\onoua). The second, of the moral effects and 
educational powers of music ; and the third of the 
numerical ratios which define musical intervals, 
and of their connexion with physical and moral 
science generally. Aristcides refers (p. 87) to an¬ 
other work of his own, Tltpl nuirjTucijs, which is 
lost. lie makes no direct allusion to any of the 
ancient writers on music, except Aristoxenus. 

The only edition of Aristcides is that of Mei- 
bomius. 1 1 is printed, along with the latter part 
of the 9th book of Mnrtinnus Capelin, in his col¬ 
lection entitled Antiquae Musicae Audores Sejttem , 
Amst. 1652. A new edition of all these, and of 
several other ancient musical writers, is announced 
by Dr. J. Franziua of Berlin. (Fabric. Bill. Grace. 
vol. ii. p. 259.) [W. F. D.] 

AlllSTEIDES, of Samos, a writer mentioned 
by Varro in his work entitled “ Hcbdomades,” as 
an authority for the opinion, that the moon com¬ 
pleted her circuit in twenty-eight days exactly. 
(Aul. Gell. N. A. iii. 10.) • ‘ [P. S.] 

ARISTE'NUS ALE'XIUS. [Alexius Aris- 
tenus.] 

ARISTEUS ('Apiartijs), or ARISTEAS (*A pt<r- 
rear, Ilerod.). 1. A Corinthian, son of Adeimantus, 
commanded the troops sent by Corinth to maintain 
Potidaea in its revolt, b. c. 432. With Potidaea 
he was connected, and of the troops the greater 
number were volunteers, serving chiefly from at¬ 
tachment to him. Appointed on his arrival com¬ 
mander-in-chief of . the allied infantry, he encoun¬ 
tered the Athenian Callias, but was outmanoeuvred 
and defeated. With his own division he was suc¬ 
cessful, and with it on returning from the pursuit 
he found himself cut off, but by a bold course made 
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his way with slight loss into the town. This was 
now blockaded, and Aristeus, seeing no hope, bid 
them leave himself with a garrison of 500, and the 
rest make their way to sea. This escape was 
effected, and he himself induced to join in it; after 
which he was occupied in petty warfare in Chalci- 
dice, and negotiations for aid from Peloponnesus. 
Finally, not long before the surrender of Potidaea, 
in the second year of the war, b. c. 430, he set out 
with other ambassadors from Peloponnesus for the 
court of Persia; but visiting Sitalces the Odrysian 
in their way, they were given to Athenian ambas¬ 
sadors there by Sadocns, his son, and sent to 
Athens; and at Athens, partly from fear of the 
energy and ability of Aristeus, partly in retaliation 
for the cruelties practised by Sparta, he was imme¬ 
diately put to death. (Time. i. 60—65, ii. 67 ; 
Herod, vii. 137; Thirl wall's Greece , iii. pp. 102 
—4, 162, 3.) [A. II. C.] 

2. A Corinthian, son of Pellichus, one of the 
commanders of the Corinthian fleet sent against 
Epidamnus, b. c. 436. (Thuc. i. 29.) 

3. A Spartan commander, b. c. 423. (Thuc. 
iv. 132.) 

4. An Argivc, the son Chcimon, conquered in 
the Dolichcs at the Olympic games. (Paus. vi. 
9. § 1.) 

ARPSTIAS (’Apicrrlas), a dramatic poet, the 
son of Pratinns, whose tomb Pausanias (ii. 13. § 
5) saw at Phlius, and whose Satyric dramas, with 
those of his father, were surpassed only by those of 
Aeschylus. (Paus. /. c.) Aristias is mentioned in 
the life of Sophocles as one of the poets with whom 
the latter contended. Besides two dramas, which 
were undoubtedly Satyric, viz. the K^pcs and 
Cyclops, Aristias wrote three others, viz. Antaeus, 
Orpheus, and Atnlnntc, which may have been 
tragedies. (Comp. Athcn. xv. p. 686, a; Pollux, 
vii. 31 ; Welckcr, Die Griech. Trayudien , p. 966.) 

ARPSTION (’ApunW), a philosopher either 
of the Epicurean or Peripatetic school, who made 
himself tyrant of Athens, and was besieged there 
by Sulla, n. c. 87, in the first Mithridatic war. 
His early history is preserved by Athenaeus (v. 
p. 211, &c.), on the authority of Posidonius of 
Apamein, the instructor of Cicero. By him he is 
called Athenion, whereas Pausanias, Appian, and 
Plutarch agree in giving him the name of Aristion. 
Cnsaubon on Athenacu9 (L c.) conjectures that his 
true name was Athenion, but that on enrolling him¬ 
self as a citizen of Athens, he changed it to Aristion, 
a supposition confirmed by the case of one Sosias 
mentioned by Theophrastus, whose name was 
altered to Sosistratus under the same circumstances. 
Athenion or Aristion was the illegitimate son of a 
Peripatetic, also named Athenion, to whose pro¬ 
perty he succeeded, and so became an Athenian 
citizen. He married early, and began at the same 
time to teach philosophy, which he did with great 
success at Messene and Larissa- On returning to 
Athens with a considerable fortune, he was named 
ambassador to Mithridates, king of Pontus, then 
at war with Rome, and became one of the most 
intimate friends and counsellors of that monarch. 
His letters to Athens represented the power of his 
patron in such glowing colours, that his country¬ 
men began to conceive hopes of throwing off the 
Roman yoke. Mithridates then sent him to 
Athens, where he soon contrived, through the 
king's patronage, to assume the tyranny. Ilis go¬ 
vernment seems to have been of the most cruel cha- 
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ractcr, bo that he is spoken of with abhorrence by 
Plutarch (Praccept. ger. Reip. p. 809), and classed 
by him with Nabis and Catiline. He sent Apelli- 
con of Teos to plunder the sacred treasury of Delos, 
[Apellicon], though Appian ( MUhrid. p. 189) 
says, that this had already been done for him by 
Mithridates, and adds, that it was by means of the 
money resulting from this robbery that Aristion was 
enabled to obtain the supreme power. Meantime 
Sulla landed in Greece, and immediately laid siege 
to Athens and the Peiraeus, the latter of which was 
occupied by Archclaus, the general of Mithridates. 
The sufferings within the city from famine were so 
dreadful, that men are said to have even devoured 
the dead bodies of their companions. At last 
Athens was taken by storm, and Sulla gave orders 
to spare neither sex nor age. Aristion fled to the 
Acropolis, having first burnt the Odeum, lest Sulla 
should use the wood-work of that building for 
battering-rams and other instruments of attack. 
The Acropolis, however, was soon taken, and 
Aristion dragged to execution from the altar of 
Minerva. To the divine vengeance for this im¬ 
piety Pausanias (i. 20. § 4) attributes the loath- 
fiornc diseaso which afterwards terminated Sulla’s 
life. [G. E. L. C.] 

ARl'STION (’A pnrrluu) y a surgeon, probably 
belonging to the Alexandrian school, was the son 
of Pasicratcs,* who belonged to the same profes¬ 
sion. (Oribas. De Muchinam. cc. 24, 2G. pp. 180, 
183.) Nothing is known of the events of his 
life; with respect to his date, he may be conjec¬ 
tured to have lived in the second or first century 
B. c., as ho lived after Nymphodorus (Oribas. ibid. 
p. 180), and beforo Hcliodorus (p. 161). [W.A.G.] 

ARISTIPPUS (’Aphrntnros). 1. Of Larissa, 
in Thessaly, an Alcuad, received lessons from 
Gorgias when he visited Thessaly. Aristippus ob¬ 
tained money and troops from tho younger Cyrus 
to resist a faction opposed to him, and placed 
Mcnon, with whom he lived in a disreputable 
manner, over these forces. (Xen. Anab. i. 1. § 
10, ii. 6. § 28 ; Plat. Menon , init.) 

2. An Argive, who obtained the supreme power 
at Argos through the aid of Antigonus Gonatas, 
about b. c. 272. (Plut. Pyrrh . 30.) 

3. An Argive, a different person from the 
preceding, who also became tyrant of Argos after 
the murder of Aristomachus I., in the time of 
Aratus. He is described by Plutarch as a perfect 
tyrant in our sense of the word. Aratus made 
many attempts to deprive him of the tyranny, but 
at first without success ; but Aristippus at length 
fell in a battle against Aratus, and was succeeded 
in the tyranny by Aristomachus II. (Plut. Aral . 
25, &c.) 

ARISTTUS FUSCUS. [Fuscus.] 

ARISTIPPUS (’ Ap'nTTiirrros ), son of Aritades, 
bom at Gyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic 
School of Philosophy, came over to Greece to be 
present at the Olympic games, where he fell in 
with Ischomachus the agriculturist (whose praises 
are the subject of Xenophon's Oeconomicus ), and 
by his description was filled with so ardent a 
desire to see Socrates, that he went to Athens 

* In the extract from Oribasius, given by A. 
Mai in the fourth volume of his Classici Auciores 
e Vaticanis Codicibus Editi , Rom. 8 vo., 1831, we 
should read vl6v instead of irarkpa in p. 152,1.23, 
and ’ApamW instead of ‘Aprlui/ in p. 158,1.10. 
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for the purpose (Plut. de Curios. 2), and remained 
with him almost up to the time of his execution, 
b. c. 399. Diodorus (xv. 76) gives b. c. 366 as 
the date of Aristippus, which agrees very well with 
the facts which we know about him, and with the 
statement (Schol. ad Arisloph. Plut. 179), that 
Lais, the courtezan with whom he was intimate, 
was bom b. c. 421. 

Though a disciple of Socrates, lie wandered both 
in principle and practice very far from the teaching 
and example of his great master. He was luxuri¬ 
ous in his mode of living ; he indulged in sensual 
gratifications, and the society of tho notorious 
Lais ; he took money for his teaching (being the 
first of the disciples of Socrates who did so, Diog. 
Laert. ii. 65),and avowed to his instructor that ho 
resided in a foreign land in order to escape tho 
trouble of mixing in the politics of his native city. 
(Xen. Mem. ii. 1.) He passed part of his life at 
the court of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, and is 
also said to have been taken prisoner by Arta- 
phemes, the satrap who drove the Spartans from 
Rhodes b. a 396.(Diod. Sic. xiv. 79 ; sec Bruckcr, 
Ilist. OrU. Phil. ii. 2,3.) He appears, however, at 
last to have returned to Cyrcne, and there he spent 
his old age. The anecdotes which arc told of him, 
and of which we find a most tedious number in 
Diogenes Laertius (ii. 65, &c.), by no means give 
us the notion of a person who was the mere slave 
of his passions, but rather of one who took a prido 
in extracting enjoyment from all circumstances of 
every kind, and in controlling adversity and pros¬ 
perity alike. They illustrate and confirm the two 
statements of Horace (. Ep . i. 1. 18), that to observe 
the precepts of Aristippus is “ mild res, non mo 
rebus subjungere and (i. 17. 23) that, “ omnis 
Aristippum decuit color cl status et res.” Thus 
when reproached for his love of bodily indulgences, 
ho answered, that there was no shame in enjoying 
them, but that it would be disgraceful if he could 
not at any time give them up. When Dionysius, 
provoked at some of his remarks, ordered him to 
take the lowest place at table, he said, “ You 
wish to dignify the seat.” Whether ho was pri¬ 
soner to a satrap, or grossly insulted and even spit 
upon by a tyrant, or enjoying the pleasures of a 
banquet, or reviled for faithlessness to Socrates by 
his fellow-pupils, he maintained the same calm 
temper. To Xenophon and Plato he was very ob¬ 
noxious, as we sec from the Memorabilia (/. c.), 
where he maintains an odious discussion against 
Socrates in defence of voluptuous enjoyment, and 
from the Plmedo (p. 59, c), where his absonco 
at the death of Socrates, though ho was only at 
Aegina, 200 stadia from Athens, is doubtless men¬ 
tioned as a reproach. (See Stallbaum’s notc.^ 
Aristotle, too, calls him a sophist (Mctaphjs. ii. 
2), and notices a story of Plato speaking to him 
with rather undue vehemence, and of his replying 
with calmness. ( Rhct,. ii. 23.) He imparted his 
doctrine to his daughter Arete, by whom it was 
communicated to her son, the younger Aristippus 
(hence called pitTpobibaKros), and by him it is 
said to have been reduced to a system. Laertius, 
on the authority of Sotion (b. c . 205) and Panae- 
tius (b. c. 143), gives a long list of books whose 
authorship is ascribed to Aristippus, though he also 
says that Sosicrates of Rhodes (b. e. 255) states, 
that he wrote nothing. Among these are treatises 
n epl Tlaideias, lie pi ’Aperts, Ilfpl Tox^s, and 
many others. Some epistles attributed to him are 
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deservedly rejected as forgeries by Bentley. ( Dis¬ 
sertation on Phalaris , $£c. p. 104.) One of these is 
to Arete, and its spuriousness is proved, among 
other arguments, by the occurrence in it of the 
name of a city near Cyrene, B cpivbaj, which must 
have been given by the Macedonians, in whose 
dialect /3 stands for <p , so that the name is equiva¬ 
lent to •Pepw'ncn, the victorious. 

We shall now give a short view of the leading 
doctrines of the earlier Cyrenaic school in gene¬ 
ral, though it is not to be understood that the 
system was wholly or even chiefly drawn up by 
the elder Aristippus; but, as it is impossible from 
the loss of contemporary documents to separate 
the parts which belong to each of the Cyrenaic 
philosophers, it is better here to combine them all. 
From the fact pointed out by Ritter (GcscJddUe der 
Philosophic , vii. 3), that Aristotle chooses Eudoxus 
rather than Aristippus as the representative of the 
doctrine that Pleasure is the summum bonum (Eth. 
Nic. x. 2), it seems probable that but little of the 

a renaic system is due to the founder of the 
ool.* 

The Cyrcnaics despised Physics, and limited their 
inquiries to Ethics, though they included under 
that term a much wider range of science than can 
fairly bo reckoned as belonging to it. So, too, 
Aristotle accuses Aristippus of neglecting mathe¬ 
matics, as a study not concerned with good and 
evil, which, he said, arc the objects even of the 
carpenter and tanner. ( Metapliys. ii. 2.) They 
divided Philosophy into five part9, viz. the study 
of (1) Objects of Desiro and Aversion, (2) Feel¬ 
ings and Affections, (3) Actions, (4) Causes, 
(5) Proofs. Of these (4) is clearly connected with 
physics, and (6) with logic. 

1. The first of the five divisions of science is 
the only one in which the Cyrenaic view is con¬ 
nected with the Socratic. Socrates considered 
happiness (i. c. the enjoyment of a well-ordered 
mind) to bo the aim of all men, and Aristippus, 
taking up this position, pronounced pleasure the 
chief good, and pain the chief evil; in proof of 
which he referred to the natural feelings of men, 
children, and animals; but he wished the mind to 
preserve its authority in the midst of pleasure. 
Desiro he could not admit into his system, as it 
subjects men to hope and fear: the r4 \os of hu¬ 
man life was momentary pleasure (fxov6xpovos^ 
ILfpiuH). For the Present only is ours, the Past is 
gone, and the Future uncertain ; present happiness 
therefore is to be sought, and not tii^aipovla, 
which is only the sum of a number of happy states, 
just ns ho considered life in general the sum of 
particular states of the soul. In this point the 
Cyrcnaics were opposed to the Epicureans. All 
pleasures were held equal, though they might ad¬ 
mit of a difference in the degree of their purity. 
So that a man ought never to covet more than he 
possesses, and should never allow himself to be 
overcome by sensual enjoyment. It is plain that, 
even with these concessions, the Cyrenaic system 
destroys all moral unity, by proposing to a man as 
many separate r4\t\ as his life contains moments. 

2. The next point is to determine what is plea- 

* Ritter believes that Aristippus is hinted at 
(Eth. Nic. x. 6), where Aristotle refutes the opi¬ 
nion, that happiness consists in amusement, and 
speaks of persons holding such a dogma in order 
to recommend themselves to the favour of tyrants. 
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sure and what pain. Both are positive, a. e. plea¬ 
sure is not the gratification of a want, nor does 
the absence of pleasure equal pain. The absence 
of either is a mere negative inactive state, and 
both pleasure and pain are motions of the soul (iv 
Kimfo-ft). Pain was defined to be a violent, plea¬ 
sure a moderate motion,—the first being compared 
to the sea in a storm, the second to the sea under 
a light breeze, the intermediate state of no-pleasure 
and no-pain to a calm—a simile not quite apposite, 
since a calm is not the middle state between a 
storm and a gentle breeze. In this denial of 
pleasure as a state of rest, we find Aristippus 
again opposed to Epicurus. 

3. Actions are in themselves morally indifferent, 
the only question for us to consider being their 
result; and law and custom are the only authori¬ 
ties which make an action good or bad. This 
monstrous dogma was a little qualified by the 
statement, that the advantages of injustice are 
slight; but we cannot agree with Bruckcr (HisL 
CriL ii. 2), that it is not clear whether the Cyre- 
naics meant the Law of nature or of men. For 
Laertius says expressly, 6 (nroudaios oifiiv &totvou 

Sid rdy iviKelpevas {rjptas real 5d£as, and 
to suppose a law of nature would be to destroy 
the whole Cyrenaic system. Whatever conduces 
to pleasure, is virtue—a definition which of courso 
includes bodily exercise; but they seem to have 
conceded to Socrates, that the mind has the great¬ 
est share in virtue. Wo arc told that they pre¬ 
ferred bodily to mental pleasure; but this state¬ 
ment must be qualified, as they did not even confine 
their pleasures to selfish gratification, but admitted 
the welfare of the state as a legitimate source of 
happiness, and bodily pleasure itself they valued 
for the sake of the mental state resulting from it. 

4. There is no universality in human concep¬ 
tions; the senses are the only avenues of know¬ 
ledge, and even these admit a very limited rango 
of information. For the Cyrcnaics said, that men 
could agree neither in judgments nor notions, 
in nothing, in fact, but names. Wo have all 
certain sensations, which we call white or sweet; 
but whether the sensation which A calls white is 
similar to that which B calls by that name, wo 
cannot tell; for by the common term white every 
man denotes a distinct object. Of the causes 
which produce these sensations we are quite igno¬ 
rant ; and from all this we come to the doctrine of 
modern philological metaphysics, that truth is 
what each man troweth. All states of mind are 
motions; nothing exists but states of mind, and 
they are not the same to all men. Time wisdom 
consists therefore in transforming disagreeable into 
agreeable sensations. 

5. As to the Cyrenaic doctrine of proofs, no 
evidence remains. 

In many of these opinions we recognize the 
happy, careless, selfish disposition which charac¬ 
terized their author; and the system resembles in 
most points those of Hcracleitus and Protagoras, 
as given in Plato's Thcaetetus. The doctrines 
that a subject only knows objects through tho 
prism of the impression which he receives, and 
that man is the measure of all things, are stated 
or implied in the Cyrenaic system, and lead at 
once to the consequence, that what we call reality 
is appearance; so that the whole fabric of human 
knowledge becomes a fantastic picture. The prin¬ 
ciple on which all this rests, viz. that knowledge 
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ia sensation, is the foundation of Locke's modem 
ideology, though he did not perceive its connexion 
with the consequences to which it led the Cyre- 
naics. To revive these was reserved for Hume. 

The ancient authorities on this subject are Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, ii. 65, &c.; Sextus Empiricus, ady. 
Math. vii. 11 ; the places in Xenophon and Aris¬ 
totle already referred to; Cic. Tusc. iii. 13, 2*2, 
Acad. iv. 7, 46 ; Euseb. Praep. Evang. xiv. 18, &c. 
The chief modern works are, Kunhardt, Dissertatio 
philos.-historica de Aristippi Philosophiu moral i, 
Helmstadt, 1795, 4to.; Wieland, Aristipp und 
Einige seiner Zeitgenossen , Leipz., 1800-1802 ; 
Ritter, Gcschichtc dcr Philosophic , vii. 3 ; Bruckcr, 
Hisloria Crilica Philosophiae, ii. 2, 3. [G.E. L.C.j 
ARISTO (’Apwrrtu), the best, a surname of 
Artemis at Athens. (Paus. i. 29. § 2.) [L. S.] 

T. ARISTO, a distinguished Roman jurist, 
who lived under the emperor Trajan, and was 
a friend of the Younger Pliny. He is spoken of 
by Pliny (Epist. 22) in terms of the highest praise, 
as not only an excellent man and profound scholar, 
but a lawyer thoroughly acquainted with private 
and public law, and perfectly skilled in the practice 
of his profession—in short, a living Thesaurus Juris. 
Of his merits as an author, Pliny does not speak; 
and though his works nro occasionally mentioned 
in the Digest, there is no direct extract from any 
of them in that compilation. He wrote notes on 
the Lihri Posteriorum of Labco, on Cassius, whose 
pupil he had been, and on Sabinus. 44 Arislo m 
decretis Fronliunis ," or I'rontinianis, is once cited 
in the Digest (29. tit. 2. s. ult.); but what those 
decrcta wore has never been satisfactorily explained. 
He corresponded with his contemporary jurists, 
Colsus and Neratius (Dig. 19. tit. 2. s. 19. § 2, 
20. tit. 3. s. 3, 40. tit. 7. 8 . 29. § 1); and it ap¬ 
pears to us to he probable that many of the responsa 
and epistolae of the Roman jurisconsults were not 
opinions upon cases occurring in actual practice, 
but answers to the hypothetical questions of pupils 
and legal friends. Other works, besides those 
which we have mentioned, have been attributed to 
him without sufficient cause. Some, for example, 
have inferred from a passage in Gellius (xi. 18), 
that he wrote dc furtis; and, from passages in the 
Digest (24. tit. 3. s. 44. pr.; 8 . tit. 5. s. 8 . § 5; 
23. tit. 2. 8 . 40), that he published books under 
the name Digcsla and Rcsponsa. In philosophy, 
this model of a virtuous lawyer is described by 
Pliny as a genuine disciple of the Porch. He has 
been usually supposed to belong to the legal sect of 
Proculeians [Capito], though, upon one point at 
least (Dig. 28. tit. 5. s. 19), his opinion differed 
from the Proculeian Pegasus, and accorded with 
the Sabinian Javolenus. (Strauch, Vitae JClorum, 
No. 12 ; Grotius, 2, 3, in Franck's Vitae T/npertitae 
JCtorum Vcteru/n, Hal. 1718 ; Ilcincc. Hist. Jur. 
Rom. §260, 1; Zimmern, Rom. Rcchis- Gcschichtc, 
vol. i. § 89.) [J. T. G.] 

ARISTO. [Ariston.] 

ARISTOBU'LE (’Ap<(TTo§oi5A7j), the best ad¬ 
viser, a surname of Artemis, to whom Themistocles 
built a temple at Athens under this name; and in 
it he dedicated his own statue. (Plut. ThemisL 
22.) [L. S.] 

- ARISTOBU'LUS CApuno€ov\os). 1- Of 
Cassandreia, the son of Aristobalus, one of the com¬ 
panions of Alexander the Great in his Asiatic con¬ 
quests, wrote a history of Alexander, which was 
one of the chief sources used by Arrian in the com- 
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position of his work. Aristobulus lived to the ago 
of ninety, and did not begin to write his history 
till he was eighty-four. (Lucian, Macrob. 22.) 
His work is also frequently referred to by Athe- 
naeus (ii. p. 43, d. vi. p. 251, a. x. p. 434, d. xii. 
pp. 513, f. 530, b.), Plutarch (Alia;, cc. 15, 16, 
18, 21, 46, 75), and Strabo (xi. pp. 509, 518, 
xiv. p. 672, xv. pp. 691—693, 695, 701, 706, 
707, 714, 730, xvi. pp. 741, 766, xvii. p. 824.) 
The anecdote which Lucian relates (Quomodo hist, 
conscrib. c. 12) about Aristobulus is supposed by 
modern writers to refer to Onesicritus. 

2. Plutarch refers to a work upon stones, and 
another upon the affairs of Italy, written by an 
Aristobulus, but whether he is the same person as 
the preceding, is uncertain. (Plut. de Fluv. c. 14. 
Purali. Min. c. 32.) 

3. An Alexandrine Jew, and a Peripatetic phi¬ 
losopher, who is supposed to have lived under 
Ptolemy Philomctor (began to reign b. c. 180), 
and to have been the same as the teacher of 
Ptolemy Evergetes. (2 Maccub. i. 10.) He is said 
to have been the author of commentaries upon the 
books of Moses ('E Zijy-fiiTeis rijs M wiiaiios yga- 
(piis), addressed to Ptolemy Philomctor, which are 
referred to by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, i. 

p. 305, b. 34*2, b. v. p. 595, c. d), Eusebius 
Praep. Ev. vii. 13, viii. 9, ix. 6 , xiii. 12), and 
other ecclesiastical writers. The object of this 
work was to prove that the Peripatetic philosophy, 
and in fact almost all the Greek philosophy, waa 
taken from the books of Moses. It is now, how¬ 
ever, admitted that this work was not written by 
the Aristobulus whose name it bears, but by somo 
Later and unknown writer, whose object was to 
iuducc the Greeks to pay respect to the Jewish 
literature. (Valckenacr, Diatribe de A listobuloy 
JudacOy See. edita post auctoris mortem ab J. Luza - 
cio, Lugd. Bat. 1806.) 

4. A brother of Epicurus, and a follower of his 
philosophy. (Diog. Laert. x. 3, Plut. Non posse 
suae iter viri sec. Epic. p. 1103, a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS (’ApurriteouAos), princes of 
Judaea. 1. The eldest son of Johannes Hyrcanus. 
In b. c. 110 we find him, together with his second 
brother Antigonus, successfully prosecuting for his 
father the siege of Samaria, which was destroyed 
in the following year. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 10. §§ 2, 
3; Dell. Jud. i. 2. § 7.) Hyrcanus dying in 107, 
Aristobulus took the title of king, this being the 
first instance of the assumption of that name among 
the Jews since the Babylonish captivity (but comp. 
Strab. xvi. p. 762), and secured his power by the 
imprisonment of all liis brothers except his favourite 
Antigonus, and by the murder of his mother, to 
whom Hyrcanus had left the government by will. 
The life of Antigonus himself was soon sacrificed to 
his brother's suspicions through the intrigues of the 
queen and her party, and the remorse felt by 
Aristobulus for this deed increased the illness 
under which he was suffering at the time, and 
hastened his death, (b. c. 106.) In his reign the 
Ituracans were subdued and compelled to adopt 
the observance of the Jewish law. He also re¬ 
ceived the name of 4>i\c\\rjy from the favour which 
he shewed to the Greeks. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. II; 
Bell. Jud. i. 3.) 

2. The younger son of Alexander Jannaeus and 
Alexandra. (Joseph. Anl. xiii. 16. § 1; Bell. Jud. 
1. 5. § 1.) During the nine years of his mother's 
reign he set biraself against the party of the Pliari- 
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seua, whose influence she had restored ; and after 
her death, b. a 70, he made war against his eldest 
brother Hyrcanus, and obtained from him the 
resignation of the crown and the high-priesthood, 
chiefly through the aid of his father’s friends, 
whom Alexandra had placed in the several fort¬ 
resses of the country to save them from the ven¬ 
geance of the Pharisees. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 16, 
xiv. 1. $ 2; Bell. Jud. i. 5, 6. $ 1.) In b. c. 65 
Judaea was invaded by Aretas, king of Arabia 
Petraen, with whom, at the instigation of Antipater 
the Idumaean, Hyrcanus had taken refuge. By 
him Aristobulus was defeated in a battle and be¬ 
sieged in Jerusalem ; but Aretas was obliged to 
raise the siege by Scaurus and Gabinius, Pompcy’s 
lieutenants, whose intervention Aristobulus had 
purchased. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 2, 3. $ 2; Bell. Jud. 
i. 6. §§ 2, 3.) In b. c. 63, he pleaded his cause 
before Pompey at Damascus, but, finding him dis¬ 
posed to favour Hyrcanus, he returned to Judaea 
and prepared for war. On Pompey’s approach, 
Aristobulus, who had fled to the fortress of Alex- 
andreion, was persuaded to obey his summons and 
appear before him ; and, being compelled to sign 
an order for the surrender of his garrisons, he 
withdrew in impotent discontent to Jerusalem. 
Pompey still advanced, and Ariatobulua again met 
him and made submission ; but, his friends in the 
city refusing to perform the terms, Pompey be¬ 
sieged and took Jerusalem, and carried away Aris¬ 
tobulus and his children as prisoners. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 3, 4; Bell. Jud. i. 6, 7; Plut. Pomp, 
cc. 39, 45 ; Strab. xvi. p. 762 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 
15, 16.) Appian (Bell. Mil/, c. 117) erroneously 
represents him as having been put to dentil imme¬ 
diately after Ponipey's triumph. In b. c. 57, lie 
escaped from his confinement at Romo with his 
son Antigonus, and, returning to Judaea, was 
joined by large numbers of his countrymen and 
renewed the war; but he was besieged and taken 
at Maclmcrus, the fortifications of which he was 
attempting to restore, and was sent back to Rome 
by Gabinius. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 6. § 1; Bell. Jiul. 
1. 8. § 6; Plut Ant. c. 3 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 56.) 
In b. c. 49, he was again released by Julius Cae¬ 
sar, who sent him into Judaea to forward his in¬ 
terests there; lie was, however, poisoned on the 
way by some of Pompey’s party. (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 7. § 4; Bell, Jud. i. 9. § 1; Dion Cass. xli. 
18.) 

3. Grandson of No. 2, was the son of Alexan¬ 
der and brother of Herod's wife Mariamnc. His 
mother, Alexandra, indignant at Herod’s having 
conferred the high-priesthood on the obscure Ana- 
nclus, endeavoured to obtain that office for her son 
from Antony through the influence of Cleopatra. 
Herod, fearing the consequences of this application, 
and urged by Mariamne's entreaties, deposed 
Ananelus and made Aristobulus high-priest, the 
latter being only 17 years old at the time. The 
king, however, still suspecting Alexandra, and 
keeping a strict and annoying watch upon her 
movements, she renewed her complaints and de¬ 
signs against him with Cleopatra, and at length 
made an attempt to escape into Kgypt with her 
son. Ilerod discovered this, and affected to par¬ 
don it; but soon after he caused Aristobulus to be 
treacherously drowned at Jericho, b. c. 35. (Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. xv. 2, 3; Bell. Jud. i. 22. $ 2.) 

4. One of the sons of Herod the Great by 
Mariamne, was sent with his brother Alexander to 
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Rome, and educated in the house of Pollio. (Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. xv. 10. $ 1.) On their return to 
Judaea, the suspicions of Herod were excited 
against them by their brother Antipatcr [Anti¬ 
pater], aided by Pheroras and their aunt Salome, 
though Berenice, the daughter of the latter, was 
married to Aristobulus ; the young men themselves 
supplying their enemies with a handle against them 
by the indiscreet expression of their indignation at 
their mother’s death. In b. c. 11, they were ac¬ 
cused by Herod at Aquileia before Augustus, 
through whose mediation, however, ho was recon¬ 
ciled to them. Three years after, Aristobulus was 
again involved with his brother in a charge of 
plotting against their father, hut a second reconci¬ 
liation was effected by Archelaus, king of Cappa¬ 
docia, the father-in-law of Alexander. A third 
accusation, through the arts of Euiyclcs, the Lace¬ 
daemonian adventurer, proved fa till: by permis¬ 
sion of Augustus, the two young men were 
arraigned by Herod before a council convened at 
Berytus (at which they were not even allowed to 
be present to defend themselves), and, being con¬ 
demned, were soon after strangled at Sebaste, 
B. c. 6. (Joseph. Ant, xvi. 1—4, 8, 10, 11 j Bell. 
Jud. i. 23—27 ; comp. Strab. xvi. p. 765.) 

5. Sumamed “the Younger” (d ftdrtpvs^ Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 1. § 2) was 6on of Aristobulus and Bere¬ 
nice, and grandson of Herod the Great. (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 5. § 4; Bell. Jud. i. 28. § 1.) Himself 
and his two brothers,—Agrippa I., and Herod the 
future king of Chalcis,— were educated at Romo 
together with Claudius, who was afterwards em¬ 
peror. and who appears to have always regarded 
Aristobulus with great favour. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
5. § 4, 6. § 1, xx. 1. § 2.) He lived at enmity with 
his brother Agrippa, and drove him from the pro¬ 
tection of Flaccus, proconsul of Syria, by the 
charge of having been bribed by the Damascenes 
to support their cause with the proconsul against 
the Sidoninns. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6. $ 3.) When 
Caligula sent Petronius to Jerusalem to set up his 
statues in the temple, we find Aristobulus joining 
in the remonstrance against the measure. (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 8; Bell. Jud. ii. 10; Tac. Hist. v. 9.) lie 
died as he had lived, in a private station (Joseph. 
Bell Jud. ii. 11. § 6), having, as appears from the 
letter of Claudius to the Jews in Josephus (Ant. 
xx. 1. § 2), survived his brother Agrippa, whoso 
death took place in a. d. 44. He was married to 
Iotapa, a princess of Emessa, by whom he left a 
daughter of the same name. (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 
5. § 4; Bell. Jud. ii. 11. §6.) 

6. Son of Herod king of Chalcis, grandson of 
the Aristobulus who was strangled at Sebaste, and 
great-grandson of Herod the Great. In a. d. 65, 
Nero made Aristobulus king of Armenia Minor, in 
order to secure that province from the Parthians, 
and in a. d. 61 added to his dominions some por¬ 
tion of the Greater Armenia which had been given 
to Tigranes. (Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. § 4 ; Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 7, xiv. 26.) Aristobulus appears also (Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. vii. 7. § 1 ) to have obtained from the 
Romans his father’s kingdom of Chalcis, which had 
been taken from his cousin Agrippa II., in. A. D. 
52; and he is mentioned as joining Caesennius 
Paetus, proconsul of Syria, in the war against 
Antiochus, king of Commagene, in the 4th year of 
Vespasian, a. d. 73. (Joseph. 1. c.) He was mar¬ 
ried to Salome, daughter of the infamous Herodias, 
by whom he had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, and 
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Aristobulus; of these nothing further is recorded. 
(Joseph. A fit. xviii. 5. § 4.) [E. E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS, a painter, to whom Pliny 
(xxxv. 40. § 42) gives the epithet Syr us, which 
Sillig understands of one of the Cyclades. [P. S.] 

ARISTOCLEIA (’Apwro'/cAeta), a priestess in 
Delphi, from whom Pythagoras said that he had 
received many of his precepts. (Porphyr. § 41. 
p. 41, cd. K lister.) She is called Themistocleia 
in Diogenes Laertius (viii. 21), and Theocleia 
in Suidas. (s. v, Uvday6pas.) Pythagoras is said 
to have written a letter to her. See Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, i. p. 831. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS (’A ptaroKAelbas), of Ae- 
gina, son of Aristophanes, won the victory in the 
Pancratium in the Nemean Games, but it is not 
known in what Olympiad. Disscn conjectures 
that it was gained before the battle of Salamis. 
The third Nemean Ode of Pindar is in his honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES (’A purro/ekelStis), a cele¬ 
brated player on the cithara, who traced his de¬ 
scent from Tcrpander, lived in the time of the 
Persian war. He was the master of Phrynis of 
Mytilcne. (Schol. ad. Aristoph. Nub. 950; Sui¬ 
das, s. v. «i»pum.) [Phrynis.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS (’ApurnkAwos), as he is 

called by Plutarch (Lysarul. c. 2), or Ariutocritua 
(’ ApiarditpiTos) or Aristocrates (’ApnrroKpdrrjs), as 
ho is called by Pausanias (iii. 6. § 4, 8. §§ 3, 5, 
vi. 3. § 6, &c.), the father of Lysandcr, the Spar¬ 
tan lawgiver. 

ARFSTOCLES ('Api<noK\rji). 1. Of Rhodes, 
n Greek grammarian and rhetorician, who was a 
contemporary of Strabo, (xiv. p. 655.) He is 
probably the writer of whom Ammonius (de Diff. 
Foe. under iwucJfiios) mentions a work irtpl 
notijTtKrj y. There are several other works: viz. 
vcpl SiaXtKTov (Etymol M. s. v. Ku,ua ; comp. 

Cramer's Anecdot. i. p. 231, iii. p. 298), Aok&vwv 
yroAiTtla (Atlicn. iv. p. 140), and a work on the 
history of Italy, of which Plutarch (Parol. Minor. 
25, 41) mentions the third book, — which are 
ascribed to Aristoclcs; but whether all or only 
some of them belong to Aristoclcs the Rhodian, is 
uncertain. (Compare Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 267; 
Varr. dcLing. Lot. x. 10, 75, cd. Muller; Dionys. 
Ilal. Dinarch. 8.) 

2. Of Pcrgamus, a sophist and rhetorician, who 
lived in the time of the emperors Trajan and 
Hadrian. He spent the early part of his life upon 
the study of the Peripatetic philosophy, and during 
this period he completely neglected his outward 
appearance. But afterwards he was seized by the 
desire of becoming a rhetorician, .and went to 
Rome, where he enrolled himself among the pupils 
of Herodcs Atticus. After his return to Pergamus, 
he made a complete change in his mode of life, and 
appears to have enjoyed a great reputation as a 
teacher of rhetoric. His declamations are praised 
for their perspicuity and for the purity of the Attic 
Greek; but they were wanting in passion and 
animation, and resembled philosophical discussions. 
Suidas ascribes to him a work on rhetoric (t4x*' 7 7 
firjTopi/o}), letters, declamations, &c. (Philostr. Fit. 
Soph. ii. 3; Suidas, s. v. * ApimoKAi)s ; Eudoc. p. 66.) 

3. Of Messene, a Peripatetic philosopher, whose 
age is uncertain, some placing him three centuries 
before and others two centuries after Christ. But 
if the statement is correct, that he was the teacher 
of Alexander Aphrodisias (CyrilL c. Jul. ii. p. 61), 
he must have lived about the beginning of the third 
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century after Christ. According to Suidas (s. v.) 
and Eudocia (p. 71), he wrote several works:— 

1 . ndrepor (nrovlaiSrepos Oprjpos TWaruv. 

2. Te'x^ pyrropucai. 3. A work on the god Serapis. 

4. A work on Ethics, in ten books: and 5. A work 
on Philosophy, likewise in ten books. The last of 
these works appears to have been a history of phi¬ 
losophy, in which he treated of the philosophers, 
their schools, and doctrines. Several fragments of 
it are preserved in Eusebius. ( Pracp. Evang. xiv. 
17-21, xv. 2,14 ; Comp. Theodoret. Therap. Serm. 
8, and Suidas, who also mentions some other works 
of his.) 

4. A Stoic philosopher, who wrote a commentary 
in four books on a work of Chrysippus. (Suid.s.v. 
’A piaroKAijs.) 

5. A musician, to whom Athenacus (iv. p. 174) 
attributes a work irepl 

6. The author of an epigram in the Greek An¬ 
thology. ( Append. Epigr. n. 7, ed. Tauchnitz.) 

7. The author of a work called IIapd5o|a, which 

consisted of several books. Jacobs (ad Anthol. Gr. 
xiii. p. 862) is of opinion, that he is the same as 
the Mcssenian. Some fragments of his are pre¬ 
served in Stobacus ( FlorUcg. 64, 37) and the 
Scholiast on Pindar. ( Olytnp. vii. 66.) [L. S.] 

ARl'STOCLES ( ’ApurroKAijs ), a physician, 
whose medicines are several times quoted by An- 
droinachus. (Ap. Gal. De Compos. Medicam. see. 
Locosy vi. 6, yoL xii. p. 936 ; ibid. viii. 7, vol. xiii. 
d, p. 205 ; De Compos. Medicam. see. Gen. vii. 
7, vol. xiii. p.977.) lie is also mentioned in the 
first volume of Cramer's Anccdota Graeco Pari- 
siensuiy p. 395. Nothing is known of the events 
of his life, but he must have lived some time in or 
before the first century after Christ. [W. A. G.j 

ARPSTOCLES ('ApiaroKAijs), sculptors. From 
different passages in Pausanias we learn the follow¬ 
ing particulars:— 

(1.) Aristocles of Cydonia was one of the most 
ancient sculptors; and though his age could not be 
clearly fixed, it was certain that he flourished be¬ 
fore Zancle was called Messene (Paus. v. 25. § 6), 
that is, before 494 b. c. 

(2.) The starting-pillar of the Hippodrome at 
Olympia was made by Cleoctas, the same sculptor 
by whom there was a statue at Athens bearing 
this inscription: 

*Os Tpr Imrdtfxaiv *OA vpirlq eupaTO npwros 
Ted^i pe KA tolras vids 'ApurroicAeous. 

(vi. 20. § 7-) 

(3.) There was an Aristoclcs, the pupil and son 
of Cleoetas. (y. 24. § 1.) 

(4.) Aristocles of Sicyon was the brother of 
Canachus, and not much inferior to him in reputa¬ 
tion. This Aristocles had a pupil, Synnoon, who 
was the father and teacher of Ptolichus of Acgina. 
(vi. 9. § 1.) We are also told, in an epigram by 
Antipater Sidonius (Greek Anthol. ii. p. 15, no. 35, 
Jacobs), that Aristocles made one of three statues 
of the Muses, the other two of which were made 
by Ageladas and Canachus. [Ageladas.] 

(5.) Pantias of Chios, the disciple and son of 
Sostratus, was the seventh disciple reckoned in 
order from Aristocles of Sicyon (Paus. vi. 3. § 4), 
that is, according to a mode of reckoning which 
was common with the Greeks, counting both the 
first and the last of the series. 

From these passages wo infer, that there were 
two sculptors of this name: Aristocles the elder, 
who is called both a Cydonian and a Sicyonian, 
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probably because he was bom at Cydonia and 
practised and taught his art in Sicyon ; and Aris- 
tocles the younger, of Sicyon, who was the grand¬ 
son of the former, son of Cleoetas, and brother of 
Canachus : and that these artists founded a school 
of sculpture at Sicyon, which secured an hereditary 
reputation, and of which we have the heads for 
seven generations, namely, Aristoclcs, Cleoetas, 
Aristocles and Canachus, Synnoon, Ptolichus, 
Sostratus, and Pantias. 

There is some difficulty in determining the age 
of these artists; but, supposing the date of Cana¬ 
chus to be fixed at about 540 — 508 b. c. [Cana¬ 
chus], we have the date of his brother, the younger 
Aristocles, and allowing 30 years to a generation, 
the elder Aristocles must have lived about GOO— 
5G8 B. c. Bockh ( Coip. Inscrip. i. p. 39) places 
him immediately before the period when Zancle 
was first called Messene, but there is nothing in 
the words of Pausanias to require such a restric¬ 
tion. By extending the calculation to the other 
artists mentioned above, we get the following table 
of dates: 

1. Aristocles flourished G00to568 a c. 

2. Cleoetas „ 570— 538 „ 

{Canachus} " 6 *°- 508 » 

4. Synnoon „ 510—478 , 

5. Ptolichus „ 480—418 „ 

G. Sostratus „ 450—418 „ 

7. Pantias „ 420—388 „ 

These dates are found to agree very well with all 
that we know of the artists. (See the respective 
articles.) Sillig (Catal. Art. s.v.) gives a table 
which docs not materially differ from the above. 
He calculates the dates at 5G4, 53G, 508, 480, 
452, 424, and 39G b. c. respectively. In this 
computation it has been assumed that the elder 
Canachus was the brother of the younger Aristo¬ 
clcs, and that Pantias was the seventh in order 
from the cUtcr Aristoclcs. Any other supposition 
would throw the whole matter into confusion. 

Pausanias mentions, as a work of the elder 
Aristocles, a group in bronze representing Hercules 
struggling for a girdle with an Amazon on horse¬ 
back, which was dedicated at Olympia by Evagoras 
of Zanclo (v. 25. § 6); and, as a work of the 
younger, a group in bronze of Zeus and Ganymede, 
dedicated at Olympia by Gnoihis, a Thessalian, 
(v. 24. § 1.) The Muse by the latter, mentioned 
above (4), was in bronze, held a lyre (x^ Avy )» 
and was intended to represent the Muse of the 
diatonic genus of music. [P. S.] 

ARISTOCLI'DES, a painter mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxv. 11. s. 40) as one of those who deserved to 
be ranked next to the masters in their art. His 
age and country are unknown. He painted the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. [C. P. M.] 

ARISTO'CRATES {'ApurroKpaTvs). 1. King 

of Orchomenus in Arcadia, son of Aechmis, was 
stoned to death by his people for violating the 
virgin-priestess of Artemis Hyrania. (Paus. viii. 
5. § 8, 13. § 4.) 

2. King of Orchomenus in Arcadia, son of Hice- 
tas, and grandson of the preceding, was the leader 
of the Arcadians in the second Messenian war, 
when they espoused with other nations in the Pe¬ 
loponnesus the side of the Messenians. He was 
bribed by the Lacedaemonians, and was guilty of 
treachery at the battle of the Trench; and when 
tnis was discovered some years afterwards, he was 
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stoned to death by the Arcadians. His family 
was deprived of the sovereignty according to Pau¬ 
sanias, or completely destroyed according to Poly¬ 
bius ; but the latter statement at all events cannot 
be correct, as we find that his son Aristodamus 
ruled over Orchomenus and a great part of Arca¬ 
dia. The date of Aristocrates appears to have 
been about b. c. G80—640. (Strab. viii. p. 362; 
Paus. iv. 17. § 4, 22. § 2, &c., viii. 5. § 8 ; Polyb. 
iv. 33; Plut. dc sera Num. Vind, c. 2 ; Muller, 
Aeginetica , p. 65, Dor. i. 7. § 11.) 

3. The son of Scellias. See below. 

4. A person against whom Demosthenes wrote 
an oration. He wrote it for Euthycles, who ac¬ 
cused Aristocrates of proposing an illegal decree in 
relation to Charidemus. [Ciiaiudemus.] 

5. General of the Rhodians, about b. c. 154, 
apparently in the war against the Cretans. (Po¬ 
lyb. xxxiii. 9, with Scweighauser’s note.) 

6. An historian, the son of Hipparchus, and a 
Spartan, wrote a work on Lacedaemonian affairs 
(Aa/cow/cd), of which Athenaeus (iii. p. 82, e.) 
quotes the fourth book, and which is also referred 
to by Plutarch ( Lycurg. 4, 31, Philop. 1G), and 
other writers. (Stcph. s. v. ’ A6&vtis ; Schol. ad 
Sopli. Trach. 270.) 

ARISTO'CRATES {‘Aptcrroupdr^), an Athe¬ 
nian of wealth and influence (Plat. Gorg. p. 47*2,a.), 
son of Scellias, attached himself to the oligarchical 
party, and was a member of the government of tho 
Four Hundred, which, however, he was, together 
with Thcramcnes, a main instrument in overthrow¬ 
ing. (Thuc. viii. 89, 92; Lys. c. End. p. 126; 
Demosth. c. Thcocr. p. 1343.) Aristophanes (Av. 
126) refers to him with a punning allusion to his 
name and politics. In 407, when Alcibiades, on 
his return to Athens, was made commandown- 
chief, Aristocrates and Adeimantus were elected 
generals of the land forces under him. (Xen. Hell. 
i. 4. § 21 ; comp. Diod. xiii. 69; Nep. Ale. c. 7.) 
In the same year, Aristocrates was appointed one 
of the ten commanders who superseded Alcibiades, 
and he was among the six who were brought to 
trial and executed after the battle of Arginusae, 
b. c. 406. (Xen. Hell. i. 5. § 16, 6. § 29, 7. 
§§ 2, 34 ; Diod. xiii. 74, 101.) [E. E.] 

ARISTO'CRATES (’Apnrro/fpdr^s), a gram¬ 
marian, whose remedy for the tooth-ache is pre¬ 
served by Andromachus (ap. Gal. Dc Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Loc. v. 5, vol. xii. pp. 878, 879), 
and who must therefore have Jived some time in or 
before the first century after Christ. He is also 
mentioned in the first volume of Cramer’s Anccdota 
Graeca Parisicnsia, p. 395. [W. A. G.] 

ARISTO'CREON (’ApjtrroKpewi'), a son of the 
sister of Chrysippus, and a pupil of .the latter. 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 185; Plut. de Stoic. Repugn, p. 
1033.) Whether this is the same Aristocreon, as 
the one who wrote a description of the world or at 
least of Egypt, is uncertain. (Plin. H. N. v. 9. s. 
10, vi 29. s. 35, 30. 8.-35; Aelian, H. A. vii. 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS ^ApiorSupnos). 1. Father 
of Lysander. [Aristocleitus.] 

2. A Greek writer upon Miletus (Schol. ad 
ApolL Rhod. i. 186), who is quoted by Parthenius 
(c. II), and Pliny. (H. N. v. 31. s. 37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS ('Api<rr6Kvnpos) 9 son of 
Philocyprus, whom Solon visited, the king of Soli 
in Cyprus, fell in the battle against the Persians, 

b. c. 498. (Herod, y. 113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME (’ApKrroSr'prj), a Sicyonian 
woman, who, according to a local tradition of 
Sicyon, became the mother of Aratus by Asclepius, 
in the form of a dragon (serpent). A painting of 
her and the dragon existed at Sicyon in the tem¬ 
ple of Asclepius. (Paus. ii. 10. § 3, iv. 14. § 5.) 
A daughter of Priam of this name occurs in 
Apollod. iii. 12. § 5. [L. S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS (’Apttrr^S^aos), a son of 
Aristomachus, and a descendant of Heracles, was 
married to Argeia, by whom he became the father 
of Eurysthenes and Procles. According to some 
traditions Aristoderaus was killed at Naupnctus by 
a flash of lightning, just as he was setting out on 
his expedition into Peloponnesus (Apollod. ii. 8. § 
2, &c.), or by an arrow of Apollo at Delphi be¬ 
cause he had consulted Heracles about the return 
of the Heraclids instead of the Delphic oracle. 
(Paus. iii. 1. § 5.) According to this tradition, 
Eurysthenes and Procles were the first Heraclid 
kings of Lacedaemon; but a Lacedaemonian tra¬ 
dition stated, that Aristodemus himself came to 
Sparta, was the first king of his race, and died a 
natural death. (Herod, vi. 52 ; Xenoph. Agcsil. 8. 
§ 7.) Another Heraclid of this name, the grand¬ 
father of the former, is mentioned by Euripides. 
( Ap . Sc/iol. ad Pind. lath. iv. 104.) [L. S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS (‘ApurrdSripos), the Spartan, 
when the last battle at Thermopylae was expected, 
was lying with Eurytus sick at Alpeni; or as others 
related, they were together on an errand from the 
camp. Eurytus returned and fell among the Three 
Hundred. Aristoderaus went home to Sparta. 
The Spartans mado him drt/xos; “no man gave him 
light for his fire, no man spoke with him; he was 
called Aristodemus the coward" (<J rptiras seems 
to have been the legal title; comp. Diod. xix. 70). 
Stung with his treatment, next year at Plataca, 
n. c. 479, he fell in doing away his disgrace by 
the wildest feats of valour. The Spartans, how¬ 
ever, though they removed his dn/xia, refused 
him a share in the honours they paid to his fel¬ 
lows, Poseidonius, Philocyon, and Amompharetus, 
though ho had outdone them. (Ilerod. vii. 229— 
231; see Valckn.and Bahr,arf loc ix. 71; Suidas, 
s. v. A vKovpyos.) [A. H. C.] 

ARISTODEMUS ^ApurrSSrjfios), historical. 

1. A Messenian, who appears as one of the chief 
heroes in the first Messenian war. In the sixth 
year of that war the Messenians sent to Delphi to 
consult the oracle, and the ambassador Tisis brought 
back the answer, that the preservation of the Mes¬ 
senian state demanded that a maiden of the house 
of the Acpytids should be sacrificed to the gods of 
the lower world. When the daughter of Lyciscus 
was drawn, by lot, the seer Epebolus declared that 
slie was a supposititious child, and not a daugh¬ 
ter of Lyciscus. Hereupon Lyciscus left his 
country and went over to the Lacedaemonians. 
As, however, the oracle had added, that if, 
for some reason, the maiden chosen by lot could 
not be sacrificed, another might be chosen in 
her stead, Aristodemus, a gallant warrior, who 
likewise belonged to the house of the Aepytids, 
came forward and offered to sacrifice his own 
daughter for the deliverance of his country. A 
young Messenian, however, who loved the maiden, 
opposed the intention of her father, and declared 
that he as her betrothed had more power over her 
than her father. When this reason was not list¬ 
ened to, his love for the maiden drove him to 
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despair, and in order to save her life, he declared 
that she was with child by him. Aristodemus, 
enraged at this assertion, murdered his daughter 
and opened her body to refute the calumny. The 
seer Epebolus, who was present, now demanded 
the sacrifice of another maiden, as the daughter of 
Aristoderaus had not been sacrificed to the gods, 
but murdered by her father. But king Euphaes 
persuaded the Messenians, who, in their indigna¬ 
tion, wanted to kill the lover, who had been the 
cause of the death of Aristodemus’ daughter, that 
the command of the oracle was fulfilled, and as he 
was supported by the Aepytids, the people accept¬ 
ed his counsel. (Paus. iv. 9. §§ 2—6 ; Diodor. 
Fragm. Vat. p. 7, cd. Dindorf.; Euseb. Fraep. 
Evang. v. 27.) . When the news of the oracle and 
the manner of its fulfilment became known at 
Sparta, the Lacedaemonians were desponding, and 
for five years they abstained from attacking the 
Messenians, until at last some favourable signs in 
the sacrifices encouraged them to undertake a fresh 
campjiign against Itliome. A battle was fought, in 
which king Euphaes lost his life, and as he left no 
heir to the throne, Aristoderaus was elected king 
by the Messenians, notwithstanding the opposition 
of some, who declared him unworthy on account of 
tho murder of his daughter. This happened about 
B. c. 729. Aristodemus shewed himself worthy of 
the confidence placed in him : he continued tho 
war against the Lacedaemonians, and in u. c. 724 
he gained a great victory over them. Tho Lace¬ 
daemonians now endeavoured to effect by fraud 
what they had been unable to accomplish in the 
field, and their success convinced Aristodemus that 
his country was devoted to destruction. In his 
despair he put an end to his life on tho tomb of 
his daughter, and a short time after, b. c. 722, the 
Messenians were obliged to recognize tho supremacy 
of the Lacedaemonians. (Paus. iv. 10—13.) 

2. Tyrant of Cumae in Campania, a contempo¬ 
rary of Tarquinius Supcrbus. His history is re¬ 
lated at great length by Dionysius. He was of a 
distinguished family, and surnamed MaAa/tos,— 
respecting the meaning of which the ancients them¬ 
selves are not agreed. By his bravery and popular 
arts, he gained the favour of the people; and hav¬ 
ing caused many of the nobles to bo put to death, 
or sent into exile, he made himself tyrant of Cumae, 
b. c. 502. lie secured his usurped power by sur¬ 
rounding himself with a strong body-guard, by 
disarming the people, removing the male descend¬ 
ants of the exiled nobles from the town, and com¬ 
pelling them to perform servile labour in the coun¬ 
try. In addition to this, the whole of the young 
generation of Cumae were educated in an effemi¬ 
nate and enervating manner. In this way he 
maintained himself for several years, until at last 
the exiled nobles and their sons, supported by Cam¬ 
panians and mercenaries, recovered the possession 
of Cumae, and took cruel vengeance on Aristodemus 
and his family. (Dionys. Hal. vii. p. 418, See., ed. 
Sylb.; Diod. Fragm. lib. vii. in the “Excerpt, de 
Virt. et Vit.;” Suidas, s. v. ’ApiorcfS^os.) Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch (de Virt. Mvlier, p. 261), lie as¬ 
sisted the Romans against the Etruscans, who 
endeavoured to restore the Tarquins. According 
to Livy (ii. 21), Tarquinius Superbus took refuge 
at the court of this tyrant, and died there. (Comp. 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Pome, i. p. 553, &c.) 

3. Surnamed the Small (3 puepos), a disciple of 
Socrates, who is reported to have had a conversa- 
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tion with him respecting sacrifices and divination, 
which Aristodemus despised. (Xen. Memor. Socr. 

i. 4. § 2, &c.) He was a great admirer of Socrates, 
whose society he sought as much as possible. He 
always walked barefoot, which he seems to have 
done in imitation of Socrates. (Plat. Sgmpos.p. 173, 
Phucd. p. 229.) 

4. A tragic actor of Athens in the time of Philip 
of Macedonia and Demosthenes. He took a pro¬ 
minent part in the political affairs of his time, and 
belonged to the party who saw no safety except in 
peace with Macedonia. (Dem. de Coro*, p. 232, 
do Fids. Leg. pp. 314, 371.) Demosthenes (c. Phi¬ 
lip. iii. p. 150) therefore treats him as a traitor to 
his country. He was employed by the Athenians 
in their negotiations with Philip, who was fond of 
him on account of his great talent for acting, and 
made use of him for his own purposes. (Dem. de 
Fals. Jxg. p. 442 ; comp. Cic. de Re Pub!, iv. 11; 
Plut. Vil. X. Orat .; Schol. ad Lucian , vol. ii. p. 7.) 
There was a tragic actor of the same name at 
Syracuse in the time of the first Punic war. (Liv. 
xxiv. 24.) 

5. Of Miletus, a friend and flatterer of Anti- 
gonus, king of Asia, who sent him, in ii. c. 315, 
to Peloponnesus with 1000 talents, and ordered 
him to maintain friendly relations with Polyaper- 
chon and his son Alexander, to collect as large a 
body of mercenaries as possible, and to conduct the 
war against Cassander. On his arrival in Laconia, 
ho obtained permission from the Spartans to en¬ 
gage mercenaries in their country, and thus raised 
in Peloponnesus an army of 8000 men. The 
friendship with Polysperchon and his son Alexan¬ 
der was confirmed, and the former was made 
governor of the peninsula. Ptolemy, who was 
allied with Cassander, sent a fleet against the 
general and the allies of Antigonus, and Cassander 
made considerable conquests in Peloponnesus. Af¬ 
ter his departure, Aristodemus and Alexander at 
first endeavoured in common to persuade the towns 
to expel the garrisons of Cassander, and recover 
their independence. But Alexander soon allowed 
himself to be made a traitor to the cause he had 
hitherto espoused, and was rewarded by Cassander 
with the chief command of his forces in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Tn b. c. 314, Aristodemus invited the 
Aetolian9 to support the cause of Antigonus; and 
having raised a great number of mercenaries among 
them, he attacked Alexander, who was besieging 
Cyllene, and compelled him to raise the siege. He 
then restored several other places, such as Patrae 
in A chain and Dymae in Aetolia, to what was then 
called freedom. After this, ac. 306, Aristode- 
mus occurs once more in history. (Diod. xix. 
57—66 ; Plut. Demetr. 16, 17.) 

6. Tyrant of Megalopolis in the reign of Anti¬ 
gonus Gonatas, and shortly before the formation 
of the Achaean league. He was a native of Phi- 
g:\lca and a son of Artyla. He was one of those 
tyrants who were set up at that time in various 
parts of Greece through Macedonian influence. 
He was honoured by the surname Xpn<rr6s. In 
his reign, Cleomenes of Sparta and his eldest son 
Acrotatus invaded the territory of Megalopolis. 
A battle was fought, in which Aristodemus de¬ 
feated the enemy and Acrotatus was slain. (Paus. 
viii. 27. § 8.) Aristodemus was assassinated after¬ 
wards by the emissaries of Ecdemus and Demo- 
phanes, two patriotic citizens of Megalopolis, and 
friends of young Philopoemen. (Plut. Philop. 1.) 
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His sepulchral mound in the neighbourhood of 
Megalopolis was seen as late as the time of Pau- 
sanias. (viii. 36. § 3.) [L. S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS ('Apiard^pos), literary. 
1. Of Nysa in Caria, was a son of Menecrates, 
and a pupil of the celebrated grammarian, Aristar¬ 
chus. (Schol. ad Pind. Nem. vii. I ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 650.) He himself was a celebrated grammarian, 
and Strabo in his youth was a pupil of Aristodemus 
at Nysa, who was then an old man. It is not im¬ 
probable that the Aristodemus whom the Scholiast 
on Pindar (Islh. i. 11) calls an Alexandrian, is the 
same as the Nysacan, who must have resided for 
some time at Alexandria. 

2. Of Nysa, a relation (avrtyiAs) of the former, 
lie was younger than the former, distinguished 
himself as a grammarian and rhetorician, and is 
mentioned among the instructors of Pompey the 
Great. During the earlier period of his life ho 
taught rhetoric at Nysa and Rhodes; in his later 
years he resided at Rome and instructed the sons 
of Pompey in grammar. (Strab. xiv. p. 650.) One 
of these two grammarians wrote an historical work 
(ferroffai), the first book of which is quoted by 
Parthenius (Fro/. 8), but whether it was the work 
of the elder or the younger Aristodemus, and what 
was the subject of it, cannot be decided. (Comp. 
Varr. de Ling. Lat. x. 7.5, ed. Muller; Schol. ad 
Horn. IL ix. 354, xiiu 1.) 

3. Of Elis, a Greek writer, who is referred to 
by Harpocration ($. v. *EA Xavo&lucu) as an autho¬ 
rity respecting the number of the Hcllanodicac. 
He is probably the same as the one mentioned by 
Tertuluan (de An. 46) and Eusebius. (Citron, i. 
p. 37 ; comp. Syncellus, p. 370, ed. Dindorf.) An 
Aristodemus is mentioned by Athcnaeus (xi. p. 
495) as the author of a commentary on Pindar, 
and is often referred to in the Scholia on Pindar, 
but whether he is the Elean or Nysacan, cannot be 
decided. 

4. Of Thebes (Schol. ad TheocriL vii. 103), 
wrote a work on his native city (0? j6aiud) f which 
is often referred to by ancient authors, and 
appears to have treated principally of the antiqui¬ 
ties of Thebes. Suidas (s. v. dpoAttios Zeus, where 
the name 'Aparroipdrqs has been justly corrected 
into 'Api<rr6firipos) quotes the second book of this 
work. (Compare Schol. ad Ftirip. Phoen. 162, 
1120, 1126, 1163; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
906 ; Valckenaer, ad Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1120, 
p- 732.) 

There are many passages in ancient authors in 
which Aristodemus occurs as the name of a writer, 
but as no distinguishing epithet is added to the 
name in those passages, it is impossible to say 
whether in any case the Aristodemus is identical 
with any of those mentioned above, or distinct 
from them. Plutarch (Parallel. Min. 35) speaks 
of an Aristodemus as the author of a collection of 
fables, one of which he relates. A second, as the 
author of yc\o?a dTro/xvrj/xovcv/xara, is mentioned 
by Athenaeus (vi. p. 244, viii.pp. 338, 345, xiii. p. 
585). A third occurs in Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Slrom. i. p. 133) as the author of a work n cq) 
fvpTjtxdrioi/y and a fourth is mentioned as the epito- 
mizer of a work of Herodian, which he dedicated 
to one Danaus. (Suidas, s. v. 'ApiardB'npos.) A 
Platonic philosopher of the same name is mentioned 
by Plutarch (adv. Colot. init.) as his contem¬ 
porary. [L. S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS ( 'ApurrSoTipos ), artists. 

x 
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1. A painter, the father and instructor of Nico- 
machus [Nicomachus], flourished probably in the 
early part of the fourth century b. c. (Flin. xxxv. 

10. s. 36.) 

2. A statuary, who lived after the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Among other works of his 
Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19) mentions a statue of king 
Seleucus. To what country he belonged is un¬ 
certain. 

3. A painter, a native of Caria, contemporary 
with Philostratus the cider, with whom he was 
connected by the ties of hospitality. He wrote a 
work giving an account of distinguished painters, 
of the cities in which painting had flourished most, 
and of the kings who had encouraged the art 
(Philostr. Prooem. Icon. p.4, cd. Jacobs.) [C. P. M.] 

ARISTO'DICUSCAp^rdS.ffos). f. Of Cyme 
in Asia Minor, and son of Ileraclcides. When 
his fellow-citizens were advised, by an oracle, to 
deliver up Pactyes to the Persians, Aristodicus dis¬ 
suaded them from it saying, that the oracle might 
be a fabrication, as Pactyes had come to them as a 
suppliant He was accordingly sent himself to 
consult the oracle; but the answer of Apollo was 
the same as before; and when Aristodicus, in 
order to avert the criminal act of surrendering n 
suppliant endeavoured in a very ingenious way, 
to demonstrate to the god, that he was giving an 
unjust command, the god still persisted in it nnd 
added, that it was intended to bring ruin upon 
Cyme. (Herod, i. 158, 159.) 

2. The author of two epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, in one of which he is called a Rho¬ 
dian, but nothing further is known about him. 
(Hrunck, Analect. p. 260, comp. p. 191 ; Anthol. 
Or, vii. 109,473.) [US.] 

ARISTOGEITON. [IIakmodius.] 

ARISTOGEITON (ApurroyciW), an Athe¬ 
nian orator and adversary of Demosthenes and 
Deinnrchus. Ilis father, Scydimus, died in prison, 
as he was a debtor of the state and unable to pay: 
his son, Aristogciton, who inherited the debt, was 
likewise imprisoned for some time. lie is called a 
demagogue and a sycophant, nnd his eloquence is 
described as of a coarse and vehement character. 
(Ilennog. do Form. Oral. i. p. 296, nnd the Scho¬ 
liast passim ; Phot. Cod. p. 496 ; Plut. Ploc. 10 ; 
QuintiL xii. 10. § 22.) Ilis impudence drew upon 
him the surname of 44 the dog.” He was often ac¬ 
cused by Demosthenes nnd others, and defended 
himself in a number of orations which are lost. 
Among the extant speeches of Demosthenes there 
arc two against Aristogciton, nnd among those of 
Deiiiarchus there is one. Suidas and Eudocia 
(p. 65) mention seven orations of Aristogciton 
(comp.Phot. Cod. pp.491,495 ; Tzetz. CM.vi.94, 
&c., 105, &c.; Harpocrat. s. vv. AvTOKtelSrjs and 
Qtpaarfpos), and an eighth against Phryne is men¬ 
tioned by Athenaeus. (xiii. p. 591.) Aristogciton 
died in prison. (Plut. Apophth. Reg. p. 188, b.; 
compare Taylor, Praef ad Demoxih. Orat. c. 
A ristog. in Schaefer's Apparal. Crit. iv. p. 297, 
&c.; and Aeschin. c. Timarch. p. 22; S. Thorlacius, 
Opuscid. ii. pp. 201 •—240.) [L. S.] 

ARISTOGEITON ('Apiaroyciruv)^ a statuary, 
a native of Thebes. In conjunction with Ilypato- 
dorus, he was the maker of some statues of the 
heroes of Argive and Theban tradition, which the 
Argives had made to commemorate a victory gained 
by themselves and the Athenians over the Lace¬ 
daemonians at Oenoe in Argolis, and dedicated in 
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the temple of Apollo at Delphi. (Paus. x. 10. § 3.) 
The names of these two artists occur together like¬ 
wise on the pedestal of a statue found at Delphi, 
which had been erected in honour of a citizen oi 
Orchomenus, who had been a victor probably in the 
Pythian games. (Bockh, Corp. Inscr. 25.) Wo 
learn from this inscription that they were both 
Thebans. Pliny says (xxxiv. 8. s. 19), that Hy- 
patodorus lived about Ol. 102. The above-men¬ 
tioned inscription was doubtless earlier than Ol. 
104, when Orchomenos was destroyed by the 
Thebans. 

The battle mentioned by Pausanias was probably 
some skirmish in the war which followed the treaty 
between the Athenians and Argives, which was 
brought about by Alcibiade9, b. c. 420. It appears 
therefore that Aristogciton and Hypatodorus lived 
in the latter part of the fifth and the early part of 
the fourth centuries b. c. Bockh attempts to shew 
that Aristogeiton was the son of Hypatodorus, hut 
his arguments are not very convincing. [C. P. M.'J 
ARISTO'GENES (*Api<rroycr^)y was one of 
the ten commanders appointed to supersede Alci- 
hiadcs after the battle of Notium, B. c. 407. (Xcn. 
IlelL i. 5. § 16 ; Diod. xiii. 74 ; Plut. Ale. c. 36.) 
He was one of the eight who conquered Callicratidas 
at Arginusae, b. c. 406; and Protomachus nnd 
himself, by not returning to Athens after the bat¬ 
tle, escaped the fate of their six colleagues, though 
sentence of condemnation was passed against them 
in their absence. (Xen. Hell, i. 7. §§ 1, 34; Diod. 
xiii. 101.) [E. K.] 

AUISTO'GENES (’Apnrroy^r), the name of 
two Greek physicians mentioned by Suidas, of 
whom one was a native of Thasos, and wrote 
several medical works, of which some of the titles 
are preserved. The other was a native of Cnidos, 
and was servant to Clirysippus, the philosopher, 
according to Suidas; or rather, as Galen says (do 
Vcn. Sect. adv. Erasistr. Horn. Deg. c. 2, de Cur. 
Pat. per Vcn. Sect. c. 2, voL xi. pp. 197, 252), he 
was a pupil of the physician of that name, and af¬ 
terwards became physician to Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia, n. c. 283—239. A physician 
of this name is quoted by Cclsus, and Pliny. 
Hardouin (in his Index of authors quoted by 
Pliny) thinks that the two physicians mentioned 
by Suidas were in fact one and the same person, 
and that he was called “ Cnidius” from the place 
of his birth, and “Thasius” from his residence ; 
this, however, is quite uncertain. (Fabric. JJiU. Or. 
vol. xiii. p. 83, cd. vet; K uhn, Additam. ad Elcn- 
chum Mcdicor. Veter. aJo.A.Fultricio ,«Jc. eahibitum 9 
Lips. 1826, 4to., fascic. iii. p. 10.) [W.A.G.J 
ARISTOLAUS, a painter, the son nnd scholar 
of Pausias. [Pausias.] He flourished therefore 
about Ol. 118, b. c. 308. Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 40) 
mentions several of his works, and characterises 
Ills style as in the highest degree severe. [C. P.M.] 
ARISTO'LOCHUS ( 'Apiar6Ao X os ), a tragic 
poet, who is not mentioned anywhere except in the 
collection of the Epistles formerly attributed to 
Phalaris ( Epist. 18, ed. Lennep.), where the 
tyrant is made to speak of him with indignation 
for venturing to compete with him in writing 
tragedies. But with the genuineness of those 
epistles the existence of Aristolochus must fall to 
the ground, and Bentley ( P/ialaiis, p. 260) has 
shewn, that if Aristolochus were a real personage, 
this tragic writer must have lived before tragedy 
was known. [L. S.] 
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ARISTO'MACHE (*Ap«rro/a£x»/). 1- The j assistance Aratns had called in. Aristomachus 

daughter of Hipparinus of Syracuse, and the sister fell into the hands of the Achaeans, who strangled 
of Dion, was married to the elder Dionysius on him and threw him into the sea at Cenchreae. 
the same day that he married Doris of Locri. I (Polyb. ii. 59, 60; Plut Arat. 44; Schom, Gc- 
She bore him two sons and two daughters, with schiJUe GricchcnL p. 118, note 1.) 
one of whom, namely Arete, she afterwards 3. The leader of the popular party at Croton, in 
perished. (Plut. Dion, 3, 6; Diod. xiv. 44, xvi. the Hannibalian war, about b. c. 215. At that 
6; Aelian, V. H. xiii. 10, who erroneously calls time nearly all the towns of southern Italy were 
her Aristaenete ; Cic. Tusc. v. 20 ; VaL Max. ix. divided into two parties, the people being in favour 
13, ext. 4.) Respecting her death, see Arete. I of the Carthaginians, and the nobles or senators in 

2. Of Erythrae, a poetess, who conquered at the favour of the Romans. The Bruttians, who were 
Isthmian games, and dedicated in the treasury of in alliance with the Carthaginians, had hoped to 
Sicyon a golden book, that is, probably one written gain possession of Croton with their assistance, 
with golden letters. (Plut. Sgmp. v. 2. § 10.) As this had not been done, they determined to 

ARISTO'MACHUS (’A purropaxos). 1. A make the conquest by themselves. A deserter 
son of Talaus and Lysimachc, and brother of from Croton informed them of the state of political 
Adrastus. (Apollod. i. 9. § 13.) He was the parties there, and that Aristomnchus was ready 
father of Ilippomedon, one of the seven heroes to surrender the town to them. The Bruttians 
against Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 3.) Hyginus marched with an army against Croton, and as the 
(Fab. 70) makes Ilippomedon a son of a sister of lower parts, which were inhabited by the people, 
Adrastus. (Comp. Paus. x. 10. § 2.) were open and easy of access, thej r soon gained 

2. A son of Cloodcmus or Cleodaeus, and great- possession of them. Aristomachus, however, as if 
grandson of Heracles, was the father of Temenus, he had nothing to do with the Bruttians, withdrew 
Cresphontcs, and Aristodemus. lie marched into to the arx, where the nobles were assembled and 
Peloponnesus at the time when Tisamcnus, the defended themselves. The Bruttians in conjunc- 
son of Orestes, ruled over the Peninsula; but his tion with the people of Croton besieged the nobles 
expedition failed ns ho had misunderstood the in the arx, and when they found that they made 
oracle, and ho fell in battlo. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 2 ; no impression, they applied to llanno the Cartha- 
Paus. ii. 7. § 6; Herod, vi. 52.) Another Aris- ginian for assistance. He proposed to the Croto- 
tomachus occurs in Paus. vi. 21. § 7. [L. S.] niats to receive the Bruttians as colonists within 

ARISTO / MACHUS(*ApKTTd^oxo$). 1. Tyrant the extensive but deserted walls of their city ; but 
of Argos, in the reign and under the patronage of all the Crotoniats, with the exception of Aristoma- 

Antigonua Oonatas. lie kept the citizens of chus, declared that they would rather die than sub- 
Argos in a defenceless condition, but a conspiracy mit to this. As Aristomachus, who had betrayed 
was formed against him, and arms were secretly the town, was unable to betray tho arx also, he 
introduced into tho town by a contrivance of saw no way but to take to flight, and lie accord- 
Aratus, who wished to gain Argos for the Achaean ingly went over to llanno. The Crotoniats soon 
league. The plot was discovered, and the persons after quitted their town altogether and migrated 
concerned in it took to flight. But Aristomachus to Locri. (Liv. xxiv. 2, 3.) 
was soon after assassinated by slaves, and was sue- 4. A Greek writer on agriculture or domestic 
ceeclcd by Aristippus II. (Plut. Arat. 25.) economy, who is quoted several times by Pliny. 

2. Succeeded Aristippus II. in the tyranny (//. N. xiii. 47, xiv. 24, xix. 26. § 4.) [L. S.] 

of Argos, apparently towards the end of the reign ARISTO'Af ACH US (’Apjor^uaxos^n statuary, 

of Demetrius, (b. c. 240—230.) He seems to born on the banks of the Strymon, mode statues 
have been related to some of his predecessors in of courtezans. His ago is not known. (Anthol. 
the tyranny of Argos. (Polyb. ii. 59.) After the Palat vi. 268.) [C. P. M.j 

death of Demetrius, B. c. 229, he resigned his ARISTOME'DES ('A parrop^ris), a statuary, 
power, as Lydiadcs had done before, and several a native of Thebes, and a contemporary of Pindar, 
others did now, for the influence of Macedonia in In conjunction with his fellow-townsman Socrates, 
Peloponnesus had nearly ceased, and the Aetolians he made a statue of C) bele, which was dedicated 
were allied with the Achaeans. Aristomachus by Pindar in the temple of that goddess, near 
had been persuaded to this step by Aratus, who Thebes. (Paus. ix. 25. § 3.) [C. P. M.J 

gave him fifty talents that he might be able to pay ARISTO'MEDON ('Apurro/xtSou'), an Argive 
off and dismiss his mercenaries. Argos now joined statuary, who lived shortly before the Persian wars, 
the Achaean league, and Aristomachus was chosen made some statues dedicated by the Phocians at 
strutegus of the Achaeans for the year n. c. 227. Delphi, to commemorate their victory over the Thes- 
(Plut. Arat. 35; Polyb. ii. 44; Paus. ii. 8. § 5; salians. (Paus. x. 1. §§ 3—10.) [C. P. M.J 

Plut. Clcom. 4.) In this capacity he undertook ARISTO'MENES (’Apioropei^s), the Mcsse- 
the command in the war against Cleomenes of man, the hero of the second war with Sparta, has 
Sparta, but he seems to have been checked by the been connected by some writers with the first war 
jealousy of Aratus, in consequence of which he (Myron, ap. Pans. iv. 6; Diod. Sic. xv. 66, Fragm, 
afterwards deserted the cause of the Achaeans and x.), but in defiance apparently of all tradition, 
went over to Cleomenes, who with his assistance (Tyrt. ap. Paus. 1. c.; Muller, Dor. i. 7. § 9.) For 
took possession of Argos. Aristomachus now again the events of his life our main authority is Pausa- 
assumed the tyranny at Argos. Aratus tried in nias, and he appears to have principally followed 
vain to recover that city for the Achaean league, Rhianus the Cretan, the author of a lost epic poem, 
and the consequence only was, that the tyrant I of which Aristomenes was the hero. (Paus. iv 6.) 
ordered 80 distinguished Argives to be put to death. The life of Aristomcnes, therefore, belongs more to 
as they were suspected of being favourable to- legend than to history, though the truth of its 
wards the Achaeans. Not long afterwards, how- I general outline may be depended on. (Paus. iv. 22; 
ever, Argos was taken by Antigonus Doson, whose | Polyb. iv. 33.) 
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Thirty-nine* years had elapsed since the capture 
of Ithome and the end of the first Messcnian war, 
when the spirit of Messenia, chafing under a de¬ 
grading yoke (Polyb. iv. 32; Justin, iii. 5; Tyrt. 
up. Putts, iv. 14), and eager for revolt, found a 
leader in Aristomenes of Andania, sprung from the 
royal line of Aepytus, and even referred by legen¬ 
dary tradition to a miraculous and superhuman 
origin. (Paus. iv. 14.) Having gained promises of 
assistance from Argos, Arcadia, Sicyon, Elis, and 
Pisa (Paus. iv. 15; Strab. viil p. 362), the hero 
began the war, n. c. 605. The first battle at 
Derae, before the arrival of the allies on either 
side, was indecisive; but Aristomenes so distin¬ 
guished himself there by his valour, that he was 
offered the throne, but refused it, and received the 
office of supreme commander. This was followed 
by a remarkable exploit. Entering Sparta by 
night, he affixed a shield to the temple of Athena 
of the Brazen House (XoAk(oikos), with the in¬ 
scription, “Dedicated by Aristomenes to the god¬ 
dess from the Spartan spoils.** The next year, he 
utterly defeated the enemy at the battle of the 
Boar’s Pillar (mfcrpov errata), a place in the region 
of Stenyclcrus, at which the allies on both sides 
wero present, and the hosts were animated respec¬ 
tively by the exhortations of Tyrtncus and the 
Messcnian Hierophants. (Paus. iv. 16 ; Muller, 
Dor. i. 5. § 16, i. 7. § 9, note , ii. 10. § 3.) His 
next exploit was the attack and plunder of Pharae 
(Pharia, II. ii. 582); and it was only the warning 
voice of Helen and. the Twin Brothers, visiting 
him in a dream, that saved Sparta itself from his 
assault. But lie surprised by an ambush the 
Laconian maidens who were celebrating at Caryae 
with dances the worship of Artemis, and carried 
them to Messenia, and himself protected them 
from the violence of his followers, and restored 
them, for ransom, uninjured. Next came, in the 
third year of the war, at which point the poem of 
Jthiunus began, the battle of the Trench (ptydArj 
retypes), where, through the treachery of Aristo- 
crates, the Arcadian leader, Aristomenes suffered 
his first defeat, and the Messcnian army was cut 
almost to pieces. (Paus. iv. 17.) But the hero 
gathered the remnant to the mountain fortress of 
Lira, and there maintained the war for eleven 
years (Rliiun. up. Paus. iv. 17), and so ravaged 
the land of Laconia, that the Spartans decreed 
that the border should be left untilled. In one of 
his incursions, however, they met and overpowered 
him with superior numbers, and carrying him with 
fifty of his comrades to Sparta, cast them into the 
pit (/c«a5ay) where condemned criminals were 
thrown. The rest perished ; not so Aristomenes, 
the favourite of the gods; for legends told how au 
eagle boro him up on its wings as he fell, and a 
fox guided him on the third day from the cavern. 
The enemy could not believe that he had returned 
to Eira, till the destruction of an army of Corin¬ 
thians, who were coining to the Spartans' aid, 
convinced them that Aristomenes was indeed once 
more amongst them. And now it was that he 
offered for a second time to Zeus of Ithome the 
sacrifice for the slaughter of a hundred enemies 
(iKUTOfx<p6via, comp. Plut. Pom. c. 25). The 
Ilyacinthian festival coming on at Sparta, a truce 

* This date is from Paus. iv. 15 ; but see Jus¬ 
tin. iii. 5 ; Mull. Dor. i. 7, 10, Append, ix., Hist, 
of Gr. Lit. c. 10. § 5; Clint. Fast. i. p. 256. 
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was made, and Aristomenes, wandering on the 
faith of it too far from Eira, was seized by some 
Cretan bowmen (mercenaries of Sparta) and placed 
in bonds, but again burst them, and slew his foes 
through the aid of a maiden who dwelt in the 
house where they lodged him, and whom he be¬ 
trothed in gratitude to his son Gorgus. But the 
anger of the Twins was roused against him, for he 
was said to have counterfeited them, and polluted 
with blood a Spartan festival in tneir honour. 
(Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. vol. i. p. 364; Polyacn. xi. 
31.) So the favour of heaven was turned from his 
country, and the hour of her fall came. A wild 
fig-tree, called in the Messcnian dialect by the 
same name that also means a goat ( rpiyos ), which 
overhung the Neda, touched at length the water 
with its leaves, and Theoclus the seer privately 
warned Aristomenes that the Delphic oracle was 
accomplished, which after the battle of the Trench 
had thus declared (Paus. iv. 20): 

tore r pay os niiyot NtSrjs tKuci^ooi' vdtep, 
ovk cri McercnjvTjj' ftvopat , J&p 6\t0pos. 

Sparta, therefore, was to triumph; but the future 
revival of Messenia had been declared in the pro¬ 
phecies of Lycus, son of Pandion (Paus. iv. 20, 
26 , x. 12 ) to depend on the preservation of a sa¬ 
cred tablet, whereon were described the forms of 
worship to Demeter and Persephone, said to have 
been brought of old by the priestly hero Caucon 
from Eleusis to Messenia. (Paus. iv. 26.) This 
holy treasure Aristomenes secretly buried in 
Ithome, and then returned to Eira prepared fin* 
the worst. Soon after, the Spartans surprised Eira 
by night, while Aristomenes was disabled by a 
wound, even os though it had been impossible for 
Messenia to fall while her hero watched ; yet for 
three days nnd nights (though lie knew the will of 
the gods, and was fighting against hope) he main¬ 
tained the struggle with his thinned and fainting 
band, nnd at length, forming the remnant into a 
hollow square, with the women nnd children in 
the midst, he demanded and obtained a free pns- 

3 ;e from the enemy. (Paus. iv. 20, 21.) Arriving 
ely and receiving a hospitable welcome in Arca¬ 
dia, he formed a plan for surprising and assaulting 
Sparta, but was again betrayed by Aristocrates: 
him his countrymen stoned for his treachery, while 
Aristomenes, gentle as brave, wept for the traitor's 
fate. (Paus. iv. 22; Polyb. iv. 33; but see Mull. 
Dor. i. 7. § 11.) Yet he could not bear to relin¬ 
quish the thought of war with Sparta, and he re¬ 
fused therefore to take the lead of the Land which, 
under his sons, went and settled at Rhegium. He 
obtained, however, no opportunity for vengeance ; 
it was not in his life that retribution was to come ; 
but while he was consulting the Delphic oracle, 
Damagetus, king of Ialysus in Rhodes, being there 
at the same time, was enjoined by the god, “to 
marry the daughter of the best of the Greeks." 
Such a command, he thought, could have but one 
interpretation ; so he took to wife the daughter of 
Aristomenes, who accompanied him to Rhodes, 
and there ended his days in peace. The Rhodiam 
raised to him a splendid monument, and honoured 
him as a hero, and from him were descended the 
illustrious family of the Diagoridae. (Paus. iv. 24 
Pind. Ol. vii.; Mull. Dor. i. 7. § 11.) His bonei 
were said to have been brought back to Messcnk 
(Pans. iv. 3*2); his name still lived in the hearti 
of his worshipping countrymen; and later legend* 
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told, when Messenia had once more regained her 
place among the nations (b. c. 370), how at Leuc- 
tra the apparition of Aristomencs had been seen, 
aiding the Theban host and scattering the bands of 
Sparta. (Paus. iv. 32.) [E. E.] 

ARISTO'MENES (’A pujropivrts). 1. A 

comic poet of Athens. lie belonged to the ancient 
Attic comedy, or more correctly to the second class 
of the poets constituting the old Attic comedy. 
For the ancients seem to distinguish the comic poets 
who flourished before the Peloponnesian war from 
those who lived during that war, and Aristomencs 
belonged to the latter. (Suidas, s. v. *A ptaro- 
Hfurjs ; Eudocia, p. 65; Argum. ad Aristoph. 
Equit.) He was sometimes ridiculed by the sur¬ 
name 6 SvpoTrotos, which may have been derived from 
the circumstance that either he himself or his father, 
at one time, was an artizan, perhaps a carpenter. 
As early as the year B. c. 425, he brought out a 
piece called dA otpt'pot, on the same occasion that 
the Equitcs of Aristophanes and the Satyri of 
Cmtinus were performed; and if it is true that 
another piece entitled Admctus was performed at 
the same time with the Plutus of Aristophanes, in 
B. c. 389, the dramatic career of Aristomenes was 
very long. (Argum. ad Aristoph. Plut.) But we 

know of only a few comedies of Aristomenes; 
Mcinckc conjectures that the Admctus was brought 
out together with the first edition of Aristophanes' 
Plutus, an hypothesis based upon very weak 
grounds. Of the two plays mentioned no frag¬ 
ments arc extant; besides these we know the 
titles and possess a few fragments of three others, 
viz. 1. BotjOoi, which is sometimes attributed to 
Aristophanes, the names of Aristomenes and Aristo¬ 
phanes being often confounded in the MSS. 2. 
rdrjT€s, and 3. Aidvvaos daKTjr^s. There are also 
three fragments of which it is uncertain whether 
they belong to any of the plays here mentioned, 
or to others, the titles of which are unknown. 
(Athen. i. p. 11 ; Pollux, vii. 167 ; Hnrpocmt. s. 
v. fxtrotKtou. Comp. Meincke, Quaest. Seen. Spec. 
ii. p. 48, &c., Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 210, &c.) 

2. An actor of the old Attic comedy, who lived 
in the reign and was a freed-man of the emperor 
Hadrian, who used to call hint’AmKOTr^il. He 
was a native of Athens, and is also mentioned as 
the author of a work vpds ras itpovpylas, the 
third book of which is quoted by Athcnaeus. (iii. 
p. 115.) He is perhaps the same as the one men¬ 
tioned by the Scholiast on Apollonius Iihodius. 
(i. 164.) 

3. A Greek writer on agriculture, who is men¬ 
tioned by Varro (de Re Rust. i. 1 ; Columella, i. 

1) among those whose native place was unknown. 

4. An Acarnanian, a friend and flatterer of-the 
contemptible Agathoclcs, who for a time had the 
government of Egypt in the name of the young 
king Ptolemy V. (Euergetes.) During the admi¬ 
nistration of Agathoclcs Aristomenes was all-pow- 
2 rful, and when the insurrection against Agathocles 
nrokc out in b. c. 205, Aristomenes was the only 
me among his friends who ventured to go and try 
;o pacify the rebellious Macedonians. But this 
ittempt was useless, and Aristomenes himself nar¬ 
rowly escaped being murdered by the insurgents. 
\fter Agathocles was put to death, Tlepolemus, 
vho had headed the insurrection, was appointed 
egent. But about b. c. 202, Aristomenes 
sontrived to get the regency and distinguish- 
d himself now by the energy and wisdom of 
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his administration no less than previously by his 
faithfulness to Agathocles. Scopas and Dieaear- 
chus, two powerful men, who ventured to oppose 
his government, were put to death by his com¬ 
mand. Towards the young king, Aristomenes 
was a frank, open, and sincere councillor; but as 
the king grew up to manhood, he became less and 
less able to bear the sincerity of Aristomenes, 
who was at last condemned to death, in b. c. 192. 
(Polyb. xv. 31, xviii. 36, &c.; Diod. Excerpt, 
lilt, xxix., de VirL et Vit. p. 573; Plut .dc Discern. 
Adulat. 32.) [L. S.] 

ARISTO'MENES, a painter, bom at Thasos, 
is mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. Prooem. § 2), but 
did not attain to any distinction. [C. P. M.] 
ARISTON (’AphrTou'), king of Sparta, 14th of 
the Eurypontids, son of Agesicles, contemporary of 
Anaxandrides, ascended the Spartan throne before 
B.c.560, and died somewhat before (Paus. iii. 7), or 
at any rate not long after, 510. He thus reigned 
about 50 years, and was of high reputation, of 
which the public prayer for a son for him, when 
the house of Proelcs bad other representatives, is a 
testimony. Dcmaratus, hence named, was borne 
him, after two barren marriages, by a third wife, 
whom he obtained, it is said, by a fraud from her 
husband, bis friend, Agetus. (Herod, i.65, vi. 61— 

66 ; Paus.iii. 7.§7; Plut. Apophth. Luc.) [A.H.C.] 
ARISTON ('Apiaruy), son of Pyrrhichus, a Co¬ 
rinthian, one of those apparently who made their 
way into Syracuse in the second year of the Sici¬ 
lian expedition, 414 B . a, is named once by Thu¬ 
cydides, in his account of the sea-fight preceding 
the arrival of the second armament (413 n. c.), and 
styled the most skilful steersman on the side of the 
Syracusans. He suggested to them the stratagem 
of retiring early, giving the men their meal on the 
shore, and then renewing the combat unexpectedly, 
which in that battle gave them their first naval 
victory, (vii. 39 ; comp. Polyacn. v. 13.) Plu¬ 
tarch ( NiciaSy 20, 25) and Diodorus (xiii. 10) as¬ 
cribe to him further the invention or introduction at 
Syracuse of the important alterations in the build 
of their galleys’ bows, mentioned by Thucydides 
(vii. 34), and said by him to have been previously 
used by the Corinthians in the action off Erineus. 
Plutarch adds, that he fell when the victory was just 
won, in the last and decisive sea-fight. [A. II. C.] 
ARISTON ('Aplor wv ), historical. 1. Was 
sent out by one of the Ptolemies of Egypt to ex¬ 
plore the western coast of Arabia, which derived 
its name of Poseidcion from an altar which Ariston 
had erected there to Poseidon. (Diod. iii. 41.) 

2. A strategus of the Actolians in b. c. 221, who, 
labouring under some bodily defect, left the com¬ 
mand of the troops to Scopas and Dorimachus, 
while he himself remained at home. Notwith¬ 
standing the declarations of the Achaeans to regard 
every one as an enemy who should trespass upon 
the territories of Messenia or Achaia, the Actolian 
commanders invaded Peloponnesus, and Ariston 
was stupid enough, in the face of this fact, to 
assert that the Aetolians and Achaeans were at 
peace with each other. (Polyb. iv. 5, 9, 17.) 

3. The leader of an insurrection at Cyrcne in 
b. c. 403, who obtained possession of the town and 

ut to death or expelled all the nobles. The latter 
owever afterwards became reconciled to the 
popular party, and the powers of the government 
were divided between the two parties. (Diod. xiv. 
34 ; comp. Paus. iv. 26. § 2.) 
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4. Of Megalopolis, who, at the onlbrcak of the 
war of tho Romans against Perseus in b. c. 170, 
advised the Achaeans to join the Romans, and not 
to remain neutral between the two belligerent par¬ 
ties. In the year following, he was one of the 
Achaean ambassadors, who were sent to bring 
about a peace between Antiochus III. and Ptolemy 
Philopator. (Polyb. xxviii. 6, xxix. 10.) 

5. A Rhodian, who was sent, in the spring of 
B. c. 170, with several others as ambassador to 
the Roman consul, Q. Marcius Philippus, in Mace¬ 
donia, to renew the friendship with the Romans, 
and clear his countrymen from the charges which 
had been brought against them by some persons. 
(Polyb. xxviii. 14.) 

6. Of Tyre, who appears to have been a friend 

of Hannibal. When the latter was staying at the 
court of Antiochus and meditated a fresh war 
against the Romans, he despatched Ariston to Car¬ 
thage to rouse his friends there. Hannibal, how¬ 
ever, lest tho messenger should bo intercepted, 
gave him nothing in writing. On Ariston's arrival 
at Carthage, the enemies of Hannibal soon conjec¬ 
tured the object of his presence from his frequent 
interviews with the men of the other party. The 
suspicions were at last loudly expressed, and Aris¬ 
ton was summoned to explain the objects of his 
visit. The explanations given were not very sa¬ 
tisfactory, and the trial was deferred till the next 
day. But in tho night Ariston embarked and lied, 
leaving behind a letter which he put up in a pub¬ 
lic place, and in which he declared that the com¬ 
munications he had brought were not for any pri¬ 
vate individual, but for the senate. Respecting 
tho consequences of this stratagem,see Liv. xxxiv. 
Cl, 62. Compare Appian, Syr. 8; Justin, xxxi. 

4. [L. S.] 

ARISTON (’Aplffrou'), literary. 1. A son of 
Sophocles by Theoris. (Suidaa, s. v. ’I o<p£v.) Ho 
had a son of the name of Sophocles, who is said to 
have brought out, in b. c. 401, the Oedipus in 
Colonus of his grandfather Sophocles. (Argum. ad 
Soph. Oed. Col. p. 12, cd. W\:ndcr.) Whether he 
is the same as the Ariston who is called a writer 
of tragedies (Diog. Laert. vii. 1C4), and one of 
whose tragedies was directed against Mncsthcnus, 
cannot bo said with any certainty, though Fabri- 
cius ( BiU. Or. ii. p. 207) takes it for granted. 

2. A friend of Aristotle, the philosopher, to 
whom he is said to have addressed some letters. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 27.) 

3. A Peripatetic philosopher and a native of the 
island of Ceos, where his birthplace was the town 
of Julis, whence he is sometimes called K€?or and 
sometimes ’I ov\i^rrj?. lie was a pupil of Lycon 
(Diog. Laert. v. 70, 74), who was the successor of 
Straton as the head of the Peripatetic school, about 
B. c. 270. After the death of Lycon, about B. c. 
230, Ariston succeeded him in the management of 
the school. Ariston, who was, according to Cicero 
(</e Fin. v. 5), a man of taste and elegance, was 
yet deficient in gravity and energy, which pre¬ 
vented his writings acquiring that popularity which 
they otherwise deserved, and may have been one 
of the aiuscs of their neglect and loss to us. In 
his philosophical views, if we may judge from the 
scanty fragments still extant, he seems to have 
followed his master pretty closely. Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. 163), after enumerating the works 
of Ariston of Chios, says, that Panaetius and 
Sosicratcs attributed all these works, except the 
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letters, to the Peripatetic Ariston (of Ceos). How 
far this opinion is correct, we cannot, of course, 
say; at any rate, however, one of those works, 
*E puyriKol 8iarpi€a(, is repeatedly ascribed to the 
Cean by Athenacus (x. p. 419, xiii. p. 563, xv. 
p. 674), who calls it ’Eparrucd opoia. One work 
of the Cean not mentioned by Diogenes, was en¬ 
titled tl&Konr (Plut . dc Aud. poet. 1), in gratitude 
to his master. There are also two epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology (vi. 303, and vii. 457), which 
are commonly attributed to Ariston of Ceos, 
though there is no evidence for it. (Compare J. 
G. llubmann, Ariston von Keos , der Peripatetikcry 
in Jahn's Jahrb.fiir Philol. 3d supplementary vol. 
Leipz. 1835; Fabricius, BiU. Gr. iii. p. 467, &c.; 
Jacobs, ad AnihoL xiii. p. 861.) 

4. Of Alexandria, likewise a Peripatetic philoso¬ 
pher, was a contemporary of Strabo, and wrote a 
work on the Nile. (Diog. Laert. vii. 164 ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 790.) Eudorus, a contemporary of his, 
wrote a book on the same subject, and the two 
works were so much alike, that the authors charged 
each other with plagiarism. Who was right is not 
said, though Strabo seems to be inclined to think 
that Eudorus was the guilty party, (llubmann, 
l. c. p. 104.) 

5. Of Pella in Palestine, lived in tho time of 
the emperor Hadrian or shortly after, as is inferred 
from his writing a work on the insurrection of the 
Jews, which broke out in the reign of this em¬ 
peror. (Euscb. //. E. iv. 6; Niceph. Callist. Hist. 
Eccl. iii. 24.) Ho also wrote a work entitled 

UaTrlaKou Ka\ ’Idtroyos, that is, a dialogue 
between Papiscus, a Jew, and Jason, a Jewish 
Christian, in which the former became convinced 
of the truth of the Christian religion. (Origen. o. 
Cels. iv. p. 199; Hieronym. Epist. ad Gulat. iii. 
13.) It was translated at an early time into Latin 
by one Celsns, but, with the exception of a few 
fragments, it is now lost. The introduction writ¬ 
ten to it by the translator is still extant, and is 
printed in the Oxford edition of tho u Opuscula” 
of Cyprian (p. 30) and elsewhere. (llubmann, 
l. c. p. 105.) 

6. Of Alaca (’AAaiei/s), a Greek rhetorician who 
wrote, according to Diogenes Laertius (vii. 164) 
scientific treatises on rhetoric. Another rhetorician 
of the same name, a native of Gcrasa, is mentioned 
by Stcphanus of Byzantium, (s. v. Tlpaaa.) 

The name of Ariston occurs very frequently in 
ancient writers, and it has been calculated that about 
thirty persons of this name may he distinguished; 
but of most of them we know nothing but the 
name. They have often been confounded with 
one another both by ancient and modern writers, 
particularly Ariston of Chios and Ariston of Ceos. 
(Sintenis, ad Plut. Thcmisl. 3, and especially the 
treatise of Hubmann referred to above.) [L. S.J 

ARIS'TON (’ApioTwr), son of Miltiadcs, horn 
in the island of Chios, a Stoic and disciple of Zeno, 
flourished about B . C. 260, and was therefore con¬ 
temporary with Epicurus, Aratus, Antigonus Go- 
natas, and with the first Punic war. Though h< 
professed himself a Stoic, yet he differed from Zcn< 
in several points; and indeed Diogenes Laertius (vii 
160, &c.) tells us, that he quitted the school of Zem 
for that of Polemo the Platonist. 1 le is said to hav< 
displeased the former by his loquacity,—a quality 
which others prized so highly, that he acquired th 
surname of Siren, as a master of persuasive elc 
qucnce. He was also called Phalantus, from hi 
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baldness. He rejected all branches of philosophy 
but ethics, considering physiology as beyond man's 
powers, and logic as unsuitcd to them. Even with 
regard to ethics, Seneca (Ep. 89) complains, that 
he deprived them of all their practical side, a sub¬ 
ject which he said belonged to the schoolmaster 
rather than to the philosopher. The sole object, 
therefore, of ethics was to shew wherein the su¬ 
preme good consists, and this he made to be 
d5ia^>opia, t. e. entire indifference to everything 
except virtue and vice. (Cic. Acad. ii. 42.) All 
external things therefore were in his view perfectly 
indifferent; so that he entirely rejected Zeno's dis¬ 
tinction between the good and the preferable (ra 
7 rpo»j7/xei/a), t. e. whatever excites desire in the in¬ 
dividual mind of any rational being, without being 
in itself desirable or good, and of which the pure 
Stoical doctrine permitted an account to be taken 
in the conduct of human life. (Cic. Fin. iv. 25.) 
But tliis notion of irporiypiva. was so utterly re¬ 
jected by Ariston, that he held it to be quite in¬ 
different whether we arc in perfect health, or 
afllicted by the severest sickness (Cic. Fin. ii. 13); 
whereas of virtue he declared his wish that even 
beasts could understand words which would excite 
them to it. (Plut. Maximo c. Frhtcip. PhUosopho 
esse dies. § 1.) It is, however, obvious that those 
who adopt this theory of the absolute indifference 
of everything but virtue and vice, in fact take 
away all materials for virtue to act upon, and con¬ 
iine it in a state of mere abstraction. This part of 
Ariston’s system is purely cynical, and perhaps ho 
wished to shew his admiration for that philosophy, 
by opening his school at Athens in the Cynosargcs, 
where Antisthencs had taught. [Antisthenbs.] 
He also differed with Zeno as to the plurality of 
virtues, allowing of one only, which he called the 
health of the soul (uytlav Plut. Virt. Mor. 

2). This appears to follow from the cynical parts 
of his system, for by taking away all the objects 
of virtue, lie of course deprives it of variety ; and 
so he based all morality on a well-ordered mind. 
Connected with this is his paradox, Sapiens non 
opinatur —the philosopher is free from all opinions 
(since they would be liable to disturb his unruffled 
equanimity); and this doctrine seems to disclose a 
latent tendency to scepticism, which Cicero appears 
to have suspected, by often coupling him with 
Pyrrho. In conformity with this view, he des¬ 
pised Zeno’s physical speculations, and doubted 
whether God is or is not a living Being. (Cic.iV«/. 
Dcor. i. 14.) But this apparently atheistic dogma 
perhaps only referred to the Stoical conception of 
God, jis of a subtle fire dwelling in the sky and 
diffusing itself through the universe. [Zb.no.] He 
may have meant merely to demonstrate his posi¬ 
tion, that physiology is above the human intellect, 
by shewing the impossibility of certainly attribut¬ 
ing to this pantheistic essence, form, senses, or life. 
(Bruckcr, Hist. Crit. Phil. ii. 2,9 ; Ritter, Gescluchtc 
dor Phil. xi. 5, 1.) 

Ariston is the founder of a small school, opposed 
to that of Herillus, and of which Diogenes Laertius 
mentions Diphilus and Miltiades as members. We 
learn from Athenaeus (vii. p. 281), on the authority 
of Eratosthenes and Apollophanes, two of his pu¬ 
pils, that in his old age he abandoned himself to 
pleasure. He is said to have died of a coup de 
soldi. Diogenes (/. c.) gives a list of his works, 
but says, that all of them, except the Letters to 
Cleantlies, were attributed by Panaetius (ii.c. 143) 
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and Sosicrates (b.c. 200-128) to another Ariston, 
a Peripatetic of Ceos, with whom he is often con¬ 
founded. Nevertheless, we find in Stobaeus (Senn. 
iv. 110, &c.) fragments of a work of his called 
dpoiwpara. [G. E. L. C.] 

ARISTON (’Apforcop), a physician, of whoso 
life no particulars are known, but who probably 
lived in the fifth century b. c., as Galen mentions 
him {Comment, in Ilippocr. “Da Pat. Viet, in Morb. 
Acid." i. 17, vol. xv. p. 455) with three other phy¬ 
sicians, who all (he says) lived in old times, some 
as contemporaries of Hippocrates, and the others 
before him. Galen also says that he was by some 
persons supposed to be the author of the work in 
the Hippocratic Collection entitled IIcpl Aiamjs 
*T yicivrjSydeSalubri Viet us Pat/one. (1. c.; Da Aliment. 
Facult. i. 1, vol. vi. p. 473; Comment, in Ilippocr. 
“Aphor .” vi. 1, vol. xvjii. pt i. p. 9.) A medical pre¬ 
paration by a person of the same name is quoted by 
Celsus {Dc Medic, v. 18. p. 88) and Galen. (De Com - 
pos. Modicum. see. Locos , ix. 4. vol. xiii. p. 281.) The 
Ariston of Chios, mentioned by Galen (De llijipocr. 
el Plat. Decret. v. 5, vii. 1, 2, vol. v. pp. 468, 589, 
596), is a different person. [ W. A. G.] 

ARISTON. 1. A celebrated silver-chaser and 
sculptor in bronze, born at My tilone. H is time is un¬ 
known. (Piin. xxxiii. 55, xxxiv. 19. § 25.) 

2. A painter, the son and pupil of Aristci- 
des of Thebes [Aristkidbs], painted a satyr 
holding a goblet and crowned with a garland. An- 
toridcs and Euphranor were his disciples. (Plin. 
xxxv. 36. § 23.) [P. S.] 

ARISTON (Aphrrcci/) and TELESTAS (Tc- 
Actrras), brothers, were the sculptors of a colossal 
statue of Zeus which the Clcitorians dedicated at 
Olympia from the spoils of many captured cities. 
The statue with its pedestal was about eighteen 
Greek feet high. It bore an inscription, which is 
given by Pausanias, but in a mutilated state. 
(Pans. v. 23. § 6.) [P. S.) 

ARISTONl'CUS ( % Api(rr6riKos). 1. A tyrant 
of Methymnac in Lesbos. In b. c. 332, when the 
navarchs of Alexander the Great had already taken 
possession of the harbour of Chios, Aristonicus 
arrived during the night witli some privateer ships, 
and entered it under the belief that it was still in 
the hands of the Persians. He was token pri¬ 
soner and delivered up to the Mcthymnneans, who 
put him to death in a cruel manner. (Arrian, Anab. 
iii. 2; Curtius, iv. 4.) 

2. A natural son of Eunienos II. of Pcrgamus, 
who was succeeded by Attoius Hi. When the 
latter died in b.c. 133, and made over his kingdom 
to the Romans, Aristonicus claimed his father's 
kingdom as his lawful inheritance. The towns, 
for fear of the Romans, refused to recognise him, 
but he compelled them by force of arms; and at 
last there seemed no doubt of his ultimate success. 
In B.c. 131, the consul P. Licinius Crassus, who 
received Asia as his province, marched against 
him ; but he was more intent upon making booty 
than on combating his enemy, and in an ill-organ¬ 
ized battle which was fought about the end of the 
year, his army was defeated, and lie himself made 
prisoner by Aristonicus. Id the year following, 
b. c. 130, the consul M. Perpema, who succeeded 
Crassus, acted with more energy, and in the very 
first engagement conquered Aristonicus and took 
him prisoner. After the death of Pcrperna, M.' 
Aquillius completed the conquest of the kingdom 
of Pcrgamus, u.c. 129. Aristonicus was carried 
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to Rome to adorn the triumph of Aquillius, and 
was then beheaded. (Justin, xxxvi. 4; Liv. E-pit. 
59; Veil. Pat. ii. 4; Flor. ii. 20; Oros. v. 10; 
Sail. Hist. 4 ; Appian, Mitkrid. 12, 62, de Belt. Civ. 
i. 17; Val. Max. iii. 4. § 5; Diod. Fragm. lib. 34, 
p. 598; Cic. de Leg. Ayr. ii. 33, Philip . xi. 8; 
Ascon. ad Cic. pro Scaur, p. 24, ed. Orelli.) 

3. A eunuch of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who had 
been brought up with the king from his early 
youth. Polybius speaks of him in terms of high 
praise, as a man of a generous and warlike dispo¬ 
sition, and skilled in political transactions. In 
B. c. 185, when the king had to fight against some 
discontented Egyptians, Aristonicus went to Greece 
and engaged a body of mercenaries there. (Polyb. 
xxiii. 16, 17.) 

4. Of Alexandria, a contemporary of Strabo 
(i. p. 38), distinguished himself as a grammarian, 
and is mentioned as the author of several works, 
most of which related to the Homeric poems.— 
1. On the wanderings of Menelaus (ircpi rijs 
Mei/eA aou irAdvrjs; Strab. 1. c.). 2. On the critical 
signs by which the Alexandrine critics used to 
mark the suspected or interpolated verses in the 
Homeric poems and in Hesiod’s Theogony. (rifpl 
reou <ri)ixtl<A)v ru»v rijs T\u£5oy ual ’05 voaflas, 
Etym. M. s. vv. A tpaai and 6m ); Suidas, 
8. V. 'ApKTToviKot ; Eudoc. p. 64 ; Schol. Venct. ad 
Horn. II. ix. 397.) 3. On irregular grammatical 
constructions in llomcr, consisting of six books 
(dffvpTaKTuv dvoptxTO)u j0i §kia ; Suidas, /. c.). 
These and some other works are now lost, with 
the exception of a few fragments preserved in the 
passages above referred to. (Villoison, Prolcg. ad 
Horn. p. 18.) 

5. Of Tarcntum, tho author of a mythological 

work which is often referred to. (Phot. Cod. 190; 
Serv. ad Acn. iii. 335 ; Caes. Germ, in A rat. P/iaen. 
327 ; Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 34.) He is perhaps 
tho same as the ono mentioned by Athenaeus (i. 
p. 20), but nothing is known about him. (Roulez, 
ad Ptolcm. Hcphacst. p. 148.) [L. S.] 

ARISTONIDAS, a statuary, one of whose 
productions is mentioned by Pliny (//. N. xxxiv. 
14. s. 40) ns extant at Thebes in his time. It 
was a statue of Athamas, in which bronze and iron 
had been mixed together, that the rust of the latter, 
showing through the brightness of the bronze, 
might have the appearance of a blush, and so might 
indicate the remorse of Athamas. [C. P. M.J 

AR1STONIDES, a painter of some distinction, 
mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 40), was the 
father and instructor of Mnasitimus. [C. P. M.J 

ARISTO'NOUS (’Apnrr^oos). 1. Of Gela in 
Syracuse, one of tho founders of tho colony of 
Agrigcntum, b. c. 582. (Thuc. vi. 4.) 

2. Of Pella, son of Pcisaeus, one of the body¬ 
guard of Alexander the Great, distinguished him¬ 
self greatly on ono occasion in India. On the 
death of Alexander, he was one of the first to pro¬ 
pose that the supreme power should be entrusted 
to Perdiccas. lie was subsequently the general of 
Olympias in the war with Cassander; and when 
she was taken prisoner in b. a 316, he was put 
to death by order of Cassander. (Arrian, Anab. 
vi. 28, up. Phot. Cod. 92, p. 69, a. 14. ed. Bekkcr; 
Curt. ix. 5, x. 6; Diod. xix. 35, 50, 51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS (’A pkjt6voos\ a statuary, a 
native of Acgina, made a statue of Zeus, which was 
dedicated by the Metapontines at Olympia. (Paus. 

v. 22. § 5; Muller, Aegin. p. 107.) [C. P. M.J 
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ARISTO'NYMUS ( ’Apurruvvpos ), a comic 
poet and contemporary of Aristophanes and Amei- 
psias. (Anonym, in Vit. Aristopk.; Schol. ad Platon. 
p. 331, Bekker.) We know the titles of only two 
of his comedies viz. Theseus (Athen. iii. p. 87), 
and c HAios piyicv (Athen. vii. pp. 284, 287), of 
which only a few fragments are extant. Schweig- 
hauser and Fabricius place this poet in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, an error into which both 
were led by Suidas ($. v. ’ Apurrcowpos ), who, if 
the reading is correct, evidently confounds the poet 
with some grammarian. If there had ever existed 
a grammarian of this name, and if he had written 
the works attributed to him by Suidas, he would 
assuredly have been mentioned by other writers 
also. This is not the case ; and as we know that 
Aristophanes of Byzantium was the successor of 
Apollonius as chief librarian at Alexandria (which 
Suidas says of Aristonyraus), Meineke conjectures 
with great probability, that the name of Aristo- 

f hancs has dropped out in our text of Suidas. 
Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 196, &c.) 

An Athenian, of the name of Aristonymus, who 
was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, but 
not a grammarian, is mentioned by Athenaeus. 
(x. p. 452, xii. p. 538.) There were also two 
writers of this name, but neither of them appears 
to have been a grammarian. (Plut. de Flum. p. 
1165; Stobacus, passim. ) [ L. S. ] 

ARISTO'PHILUS ('ApnrrJtfJiAos), a druggist, 
of Plataca in Boeotia, who lived probably in tho 
fourth century b. c. Ho is mentioned by Theo- 
hrastus ( Ilist. Plant, ix. 18. § 4) as possessing tho 
nowlcdgc of certain antaphrodisinc medicines, 
which he made use of cither for the punishment 
or reformation of his slaves. [W. A. G.] 

ARISTO'PIIANES (‘A parrots), the only 
writer of the old comedy of whom any entire works 
are left. His later extant plays approximate 
rather to the middle comedy, and in the Cocalus, 
his last production, he so nearly approached tho 
new, that Philemon brought it out a second time 
with very little alteration. 

Aristophanes was the son of Philippus, as is 
stated by all the authorities for his life, and proved 
by the fact of his son also having that name, although 
a bust exists with the inscription ’A piarocpdurjs 
4»iAiTnrl5oi;, which is, however, now generally al¬ 
lowed to be spurious. lie was an Athenian of 
the tribe Pandionis, and tho Cydathenacan Dennis, 
and is said to have been the pupil of Prodicus, 
though this is improbable, since he speaks of him 
rather with contempt. {Nub. 360, Av. 692, I'agc- 
nist. Fragm. xviii. Bekk.) We are told (Schol. <ul 
Kan. 502), that he first engaged in the comic con¬ 
tests when he was axK>ov pfipdicurKos, and wo 
know that the date, of his first comedy was u. e. 
427 : we arc therefore warranted in assigning 
about B . c. 444 as the date of his birth, and his 
death was probably riot later than B. c. 380. 11 is 

three sons, Philippus, Araros, and Nicostratus, 
were all poets of the middle comedy. Of his pri¬ 
vate history we know nothing but that he was a 
lover of pleasure (Plat. Sipnp. particularly p. 223), 
and one who spent whole nights in drinking and 
witty conversation. Accusations (his anonymous 
biographer says, more than one) were brought 
against him by Cleon, with a view to deprive him 
of his civic rights (£mas ypaQai), but without 
success, as indeed they were merely the fruit of 
revenge for his attacks on that demagogue. They 
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have, however, given rise to a number of traditions 
of his being a Rhodian, an Egyptian, an Aegi- 
netan, a native of C'amirus or of Naucratis. 

The comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest 
historical interest, containing as they do an admir¬ 
able series of caricatures on the leading men of the 
day, and a contemporary commentary on the evils 
existing at Athens. Indeed, the caricature is the 
only feature in modern social life which at all re¬ 
sembles them. Aristophanes was a bold and often 
a wise patriot. He had the strongest affection for 
Athens, and longed to see her restored to the state 
in which she was flourishing in the previous gene¬ 
ration, and almost in his own childhood, before 
Pericles became the head of the government, and 
when the age of Miltiades and Aristeides had but 
just passed away. The first great evil of his own 
time against which lie inveighs, is the Peloponne¬ 
sian war, which he regards as the work of Pericles, 
and even attributes it (Par 9 606) to his fear of 
punishment for having connived at a robbery said 
to have been committed by Phidias on the statue 
of Athene in the Parthenon, and to the influence 
of Aspasia. ( Ach . 500.) To this fatal war, among 
a host of evils, he ascribes the influence of vulgar 
demagogues like Cleon at Athens, of which also 
the example was set by the more refined demagog- 
ism of Peridea. Another great object of his indig¬ 
nation was the recently adopted system of educa¬ 
tion which had been introduced by the Sophist*, 
acting on the speculative and inquiring turn given 
to the Athenian mind by the Ionian and Eleatic 
philosophers, and the extraordinary intellectual de¬ 
velopment of the age following the Persian war. 
The new theories introduced by the Sophists 
threatened to overthrow the foundations of mora¬ 
lity, by making persuasion and not truth the object 
of man in his intercourse with his fellows, and to 
substitute a universal scepticism for the religious 
creed of the people. The worst effects of such a 
system were seen in Alcibiades, who, caring for 
nothing but his own ambition, valuing eloquence 
only for its worldly advantages, and possessed of 
great talents which he utterly misapplied, com¬ 
bined all the elements which Aristophanes most 
disliked, heading the war party in politics, and 
protecting the sophistical school in philosophy and 
also in literature. Of this latter school—the lite¬ 
rary and poetical Sophists—Euripides was the 
chief, whoso works are full of that ptrewpoaotpia 
which contrasts so offensively with the moral dig¬ 
nity of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and for which 
Aristophanes introduces him as soaring in the air 
to write his tragedies (Ach. 374), caricaturing 
thereby his own account of himself. (Ale. 971.) 
Another feature of the times was the excessive 
love for litigation at Athens, the consequent import 
tance of the dicasts and disgraceful abuse of their 
power; all of which enormities are made by Aris¬ 
tophanes objects of continual attack. But though 
he saw what were the evils of his time, he had 
not wisdom to find a remedy for them, except the 
hopeless and undesirable one of a movement back¬ 
wards; and therefore, though we allow him to 
have been honest and bold, we must deny him the 
epithet of great. We subjoin a catalogue of the 
comedies of Aristophanes on which wc possess in¬ 
formation, and a short account of the most remark¬ 
able. Those marked + are extant. 

». c. 427. AairaAeTy, Banquettcrs. Second prize. 
The play was produced under the name of Philo- 
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nides, as Aristophanes was below the legal age 
for competing for a prize. Fifth year of the war. 

426. Babyloniaus (^v (ftrrei). 

425. + Achamians. (Lenaea.) Produced in the 
name of Callistratus. First prize. 

424. + Tt7T€is, Kmyhts or Horsemen. (Lenina.) 
The first play produced in the name of Aristo¬ 
phanes himself. First prize ; second Cratinus. 

423. + Clouds (tv aoT€i). First prize, Cratinus; 
second Ameipsias. 

422. + Wasps. (Lenaea.) Second prize. 

Prjpas (?) (tv <?(tt€*), according to the probable 
conjecture of Silvern. (Essay on the F vpas, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Hamilton.) 

Clouds (second edition), failed in obtaining a 
prize. But Ranke places this b. c. 411, and the 
whole subject is very uncertain. 

419. f Peace (e*» &<rr<i). Second prize ; Eu- 
polis first. 

414. Amphiaraus. (Lenaea.) Second prize. 

f Birds (tv &rr«i), second prize; Ameipsias 
first; Phrynichus third. Second campaign in Sicily. 

Ywpyol (?). Exhibited in the time of Nicins. 
(Plut Nic. c. 8.) 

411. t Lysistrata. 

t Thesmophoriazusac. During the Oligarchy. 

408. f First Plutus. 

405. + Frogs. (Lenaea.) First prhto ; • Phry- 
nicus second ; Plato third. Death of Sophocles. 

392. t Ecclesiazusae. Corinthian war. 

388. Second edition of the Plutus. 

The last two comedies of Aristophanes were the 
Aeolosicon and Cocalus, produced about B. c. 387 
(date of the peace of Antalcidas) by Aroros, one of 
his sons. The first was a parody on the Aeolus 
of Euripides, the name being compounded of 
Aeolus and Sicon, a famous cook. (Rhcinisclics 
Museum , 1828, p. 50.) The second was probably 
a similar parody of a poem on the death of Minos, 
said to have been killed by Cocalus, king of Sicily. 
Of the Aeolosicon there were two editions. 

In the AairaAtTs the object of Aristophanes was 
to censure generally the abandonment of those an¬ 
cient manners and feelings which it was the labour 
of his life to restore. He attacked the modern 
schemes of education by introducing a father with 
two sons, one of whom had been educated accord¬ 
ing to the old system, the other in the sophistries 
of later days. The chorus consisted of a party 
who had been feasting in the temple of Hercules; 
and Bp. Thirhvall supposes, that as the play was 
written when the plague was at its height (Schol. 
ad Ran. 502), the poet recommended a return to 
the gymnastic exercises of which that god was the 
patron (comp. Eq. 1379), and to the old system of 
education, as the means most likely to prevent its 
continuance. 

In the Babylonians we are told, that he M at¬ 
tacked the system of appointing to offices by lot" 
( ViL Aristoph. Bekk. p. xiii.) The chorus consisted 
of barbarian slaves employed in a mill, which 
Ranke has conjectured was represented as belong¬ 
ing to the demagogue Eucrates (Eq. 129, &c.), 
who united the trade of a miller with that of a 
vender of tow. Cleon also must have been a main 
object of the poet's satire, and probably the public 
functionaries of the day in general, since an action 
was brought by Cleon against Callistratus, in whose 
name it was produced, accusing him of ridiculing 
the government in the presence of the allies. But 
the attack appears to have failed. 
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In the Acharnians , Aristophanes exhorts his 
countrymen to peace. An Athenian named Diene- 
opolis makes a separate treaty with Sparta for 
himself and his family, and is exhibited in the full 
enjoyment of its blessings, whilst Lamachus, as 
the representative of the war party, is introduced 
in the want of common necessaries, and suffering 
from cold, and snow, and wounds. The Knights 
was directed against Cleon, whose power at this 
time was so great, that no one was bold enough to 
make a mask to represent his features; so that 
Aristophanes performed the character himself, with 
his face smeared with winc-lecs. Cleon is the con¬ 
fidential steward of Dennis, the impersonation of 
the Athenian people, who is represented as almost 
in his dotage, but at the same time cunning, suspi¬ 
cious, ungovernable, and tyrannical. His slaves, 
Nicias and Demosthenes, determine to rid them¬ 
selves of the insolence of Cleon by raising up a 
rival in the person of a sausage-seller, by which 
the poet ridicules the mean occupation of the de- 
magogues. This man completely triumphs over 
Cleon in his own arts of lying, stealing, fawning, 
and blustering. Having thus gained the day, he 
suddenly becomes a model of ancient Athenian 
excellence, and by boiling Dennis in a magic caul¬ 
dron, restores him to n condition worthy of the 
companionship of Aristcides and Miltiadcs. (/£/. 
1322.) 

In the Clouds , Aristophanes attacks the so¬ 
phistical principles at their source, and selects as 
their representative Socrates, whom lie depicts in 
the most odious light. The selection of Socrates 
for this purpose is doubtless to be accounted for by 
the supposition, that Aristophanes observed the 
great philosopher from a distance only, while his 
own unphilosophical turn of mind prevented him 
from entering into Socrates’ merits both ns a teacher 
and a practiser of morality; and by the fact, that 
Socrates was an innovator, the friend of Euripides, 
the tutor of Alcibiadcs, and pupil of Archelaus; 
and that there was much in his appearance and 
habits in the highest degree ludicrous. The phi¬ 
losopher, who wore no under garments, and the 
same upper robe in winter and summer,—who 
generally went barefoot, and appears to have pos¬ 
sessed one pair of drcss-shocs which lasted him for 
life (Bockli, Economy of Athens, i. p. 150), who 
used to stand for hours in a public place in a fit of 
abstraction—to say nothing of his snub nose, and 
extraordinary face and figure—could hardly expect 
to esenpe the license of the old comedy. The in¬ 
variably speculative turn which he gave to the 
conversation, his bare acquiescence in the stories of 
Greek mythology, which Aristophanes would think 
it dangerous even to subject to inquiry (see Plat. 
Phaedrm , p. 299), had certainly produced an un¬ 
favourable opinion of Socrates in the minds of 
many, and explain his being set down by Aristo¬ 
phanes as an archsophist, and represented even as 
a thief. In the Clouds, he is described as corrupt¬ 
ing a young man named Pheidippides, who is wast¬ 
ing his father’s money by an insane passion for 
horses, and is sent to the subtlety-shop ((ppoma- 
TTipiov) of Socrates and Chaerephon to be still fur¬ 
ther set free from moral restraint, and particularly 
to acquire the needful accomplishment of cheating 
his creditors. In this spendthrift youth it is 
scarcely possible not to recognise Alcibiadcs, not 
only from bis general character and connexion 
with the Sophists, but also from more particular 
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traits, as allusions to his rpau\i(rfi6s, or inability 
to articulate certain letters (Nub, 13111 ; Plut. Ale. 
p.l92),and to his fancy for horse-breeding and driv¬ 
ing. (Satyrus, ap. Athcn. xii. p. 534.) Aristophanes 
would be prevented from introducing him by name 
either here or in the Birds, from fear of the violent 
measures which Alcibiadcs took against the comic 
poets. The instructions of Socrates teach Pheidip¬ 
pides not only to defraud his creditors, but also to 
beat his father, and disown the authority of the 
gods; and the play ends by the father’s prepara¬ 
tions to burn the philosopher and his whole esta¬ 
blishment. The hint given towards the end, of 
the propriety of prosecuting him, was acted on 
twenty years afterwards, and Aristophanes was 
believed to have contributed to the death of So¬ 
crates, ns the charges brought against him before 
the court of justice express the substance of those 
contained in the Clouds. (Plat. Apol. Soc. p. 18, 
&c.) The Clouds, though perhaps its author’s 
masterpiece, met with a complete failure in the 
contest for prizes, probably owing to the intrigues 
of Alcibiadcs ; nor was it more successful when 
altered for a second representation, if indeed the 
alterations were ever completed, which Siivcrn 
denies. The play, as we have it, contains the 
pjinilmMs of the second edition. 

The Wasps is the pendant to the Knights. As 
in the one the poet had attacked the sovereign 
assembly, so here he aims his battery at the courts 
of justice, the other stronghold of party violence 
and the power of demagogues. This play furnished 
Racine with the idea of IjCs Plaidcurs. The Peace 
is a return to the subject of the Acharnians, and 
points out forcibly the miseries of the Peloponnesian 
war, in order to stop which Trygacus, the hero of tlio 
play, ascends to heaven on a dung-beetle’s back, 
where he finds the god of war pounding the Greek 
states in a mortar. With the assistance of a largo 
party of friends equally desirous to check tliic pro¬ 
ceeding, he succeeds in dragging up Pence herself 
from a well in which she is imprisoned, and finally 
marries one of her attendant nymphs. The play 
is full of humour, but neither it nor the Wusps 
is among the poet's greater works. 

Six years now elapse during which no plays arc 
preserved to us. The object of the Amphianius and 
the Birds , which appeared after this interval, was 
to discourage the disastrous Sicilian expedition. 
The former was called after one of the seven chiefs 
against Thebes, remarkable for prophesying ill-luck 
to the expedition, and therein corresponding to 
Nicias. The object of the Birds has been a matter 
of much dispute; many persons, ns for instance 
Schlcgcl, consider it a mere fanciful piece of 
buffoonery—a supposition hardly credible, when 
wc remember that every one of the plays of Aris¬ 
tophanes has a distinct purpose connected with the 
history of the time. The question seems to have 
been set at rest by Siivcrn, whose theory, to say 
the least, is supported by the very strongest cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence. The Birds—the Athenian 
people—are persuaded tobuilda city in theclouds by 
Peisthetacrus (a character combining traits of Alci¬ 
biadcs and Gorgias, mixed perhaps with some from 
other Sophists), and who is attended by a sort of 
Sancho Panza, one Eudpidcs, designed to represent 
the credulous young Athcniaus (€i5eA7ri5es, Tliuc. 
vi. 24). The city, to be called Nc<pG\oicoiacvyia 
(Cloudcuckootoion), is to occupy the whole horizon, 
and to cut off the gods from all connexion with 
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mankind, and even from the power of receiving 
sacrifices, so as to force them ultimately to surren¬ 
der at discretion to the birds. All this scheme, 
and the details which fill it up, coincide admirably 
with the Sicilian expedition, which was designed 
not only to take possession of Sicily, but afterwards 
to conquer Carthage and Libya, and so, from the 
supremacy of the Mediterranean, to acquire that 
of the Peloponnesus, and reduce the Spartans, the 
gods of the play. (Thuc. vi. 15, &c.; Piut. Nic. 12, 
Ale, 17.) The plan succeeds; the gods send am¬ 
bassadors to demand terms, and finally Peisthe- 
tacrus espouses Basileia, the daughter of Zeus. 
In no play does Aristophanes more indulge in the 
exuberance of wit and fancy than in this; and 
though we believe Silvern’s account to be in the 
main correct, yet we must not suppose that the 
poet limits himself to this object: he keeps only 
generally to his allegory, often touching on other 
points, and sometimes indulging in pure humour; 
so that the play i3 not unlike the scheme of Gulli¬ 
ver's Travels. 

The Lysistrata returns to the old subject of the 
Peloponnesian war, and here we find miseries de¬ 
scribed as existing which in the Acharnians and 
Pence bad only been predicted. A treaty is finally 
represented as brought about in consequence of a 
civil war between the sexes. The Thesmophoria- 
zusue is the first of the two great attacks on Euri¬ 
pides, and contains some inimitable parodies on his 
plays, especially the Andromeda, which had just 
appeared. It is almost wholly free from political 
allusions; the few whicli are found in it shew the 
attachment of the poet to the old democracy, and 
that, though a strong conservative, he was not an 
oligarchial Both the Plutus and the Eeclcsiuzusac 
are designed to divert the prevailing mania for Do¬ 
rian manners, the latter ridiculing the political 
theories of Plato, which were based on Spartan in¬ 
stitutions. Between these two plays appeared the 
Frogs, in which Bacchus descends to Hades in 
search of a tragic poet,— those then alive being 
worthless,—and Aeschylus and Euripides contend 
for the prize of resuscitation. Euripides is at last 
dismissed by n parody on his own famous line 
i) y\&)(r(T* dfia,pox\ i} 5e <pp7)v dvufHiros (/ lijtjj. 
608), and Aeschylus accompanies Bacchus to Earth, 
the tragic throne in Iladcs being given to Sophocles 
during his absence. Among the lost plays, the 
Nrjtroi and reupyol were apparently on the subject 
of the much desired Peace, the former setting forth 
the evils which the islands and subject states, the 
latter those which the freemen of Attica, endured 
from the war. The Triphules seems to have been 
an attack on Alcibiadcs, in reference probably to 
his mutilation of the Hermes Busts (Silvern, On the 
Clouds , p. 85. transl.); and in the rtipindSTis cer¬ 
tain poets, pale, haggard votaries of the Sophists,— 
Sannyrion ns the representative of comedy, Me- 
litus of tragedy, and Cinesias of the cyclic writers, 
visit their brethren in Hades. The rijpas appears 
from the analysis of its fragments by Silvern, to 
have been named from a chorus of old men, who 
are supposed to have cast off their old age as ser¬ 
pents do their skin, and therefore probably to have 
been a representation of vicious dotage similar to 
that in the Knights. From a fragment in Bekker's 
Amcdota (p. 430) it is probable that it was the Pth 
of the Aristophanic comedies. 

Suidas tells us, that Aristophanes was the 
author, in all, of 54 plays. We have hitherto 
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considered him only in his historical and political 
character, nor can his merits as a poet and 
humorist be understood without an actual study 
of his works. We have no means of comparing 
him with his rivals Eupolis and Cratinus (11 or. 
Sal. i. 4. 1), though lie is said to have tempered 
their bitterness, and given to comedy additional 
grace, but to have been surpassed by Eupolis in 
the conduct of his plots. (Platonius, Ttfp\ 5 taip.xc'.p. 
cited in Bekker's Aristoph.) Plato called the soul of 
Aristophanes a temple for the Groces, and has in¬ 
troduced him into his Symposium. His works 
contain snatches of lyric poetry which are quite 
noble, and some of his chorusses, particularly ono 
in the Knights, in which the horses are represented 
as rowing triremes in an expedition against Corinth, 
are written with a spirit and humour unrivalled in 
Greek, and are not very dissimilar to English 
ballads. He was a complete master of the Attic 
dialect, and in his hands the perfection of that 
glorious instrument of thought is wonderfully 
shown. No ilights are too bold for the rouge of 
his fancy : animals of every kind are pressed into 
his service; frogs chaunt chorusses, a dog is tried 
for stealing a cheese, and an iambic verse is com¬ 
posed of ihe grunts of a pig. Words are invented 
of a length which must have made the speaker 
breathless,—the Eeclcsiuzusac closes with one of 
170 letters. The gods arc introduced in the most 
ludicrous positions, and it is certainly incompre¬ 
hensible how a writer who represents them in such 
a light, could feel so great indignation against thoso 
who were suspected of a design to shake the popu¬ 
lar faith in them. To say that his plays are de¬ 
filed by coarseness and indecency, is only to state 
that they were comedies, and written by a Greek 
who was not superior to the universal feeling of his 
age. 

The first edition of Aristophanes was that of 
Aldus, Venice, 1498, which was published without 
the Lysistrata and Thcsmophoriazusae. That of 
Bekker, 5 vols. 8vo., London, 1829, contains a 
text founded on the collation of two MSS. from 
Ravenna and Venice, unknown to former editors. 
It also has the valuable Scholia, a Latin version, 
and a large collection of notes. There are editions 
by Bothe, Kustcr, and Dindorf: of the Acharnians, 
Knights, Wasps, Clouds, and Frogs, by Mitchell, 
with English notes (who has also translated the 
first three into English verse), and of the Birds 
and Plutus by Cookeslcv, also with English notes. 
There are many translations of single plays into 
English, and of all into German by Voss (Bruns¬ 
wick, 1821), and Droysen (Berlin, 1835—1838). 
Wieland also translated the Acharnians, Knights, 
Clouds, and Birds ; and Welcker the Clouds and 
Frogs. [G. E. L. 0.] 

ARISTO'PIIANES (’ApnrTo^y). 1. Of By¬ 
zantium, a son of Apelles, and one of the most emi¬ 
nent Greek grammarians at Alexandria. He was 
a pupil of Zenodotus and Eratosthenes, and teacher 
of the celebrated Aristarchus. He lived about u. c. 
264, in the reign of Ptolemy II. and Ptolemy III., 
and had the supreme management of the library at 
Alexandria. All the ancients agree in placing him 
among the most distinguished critics and gram¬ 
marians. He founded a school of his own at 
Alexandria, and acquired great merits for what he 
did for the Greek language and literature. He and 
Aristarchus were the principal men who made out 
the canon of the classical writers of Greece, in the 
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selection of whom they shewed, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, a correct taste and appreciation of what 
was really good. (Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Oral. Gr. 
p. xcv., Ac.) Aristophanes was the first who in¬ 
troduced the use of accents in the Greek language. 
(J. Kreuser, Griech. Accentlehre , p. 167, &c.) 
The subjects with which he chiefly occupied himself 
were the criticism and interpretation of the ancient 
Greek poets, and more especially Homer, of whose 
works he made a new and critical edition (biopOco- 
as), llut he too, like his disciple Aristarchus, 
was not occupied with the criticism or the explana¬ 
tion of words and phrases only, but his attention 
was also directed towards the higher subjects of 
criticism : he discussed the aesthctical construction 
and the design of the Homeric poems. In the 
same spirit he studied and commented upon other 
Greek poets, such as Hesiod, Pindar, Alcaeus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Anacreon, Aristophanes, and 
others. The philosophers Plato and Aristotle like¬ 
wise engaged his attention, and of the former, as of 
several among the poets, he made new and critical 
editions. (Schol. ad Hesiod. Theog. 68 ; Diog. 
Laert. iii. 61; Thom. Mag. Vita Pindari.) All 
wo possess of his numerous and learned works 

consists of fragments scattered through tlio Scholia 

on the above-mentioned poets, some argumenta to 
the tragic poets and some plays of Aristophanes, 
and a part of his Ac'$«is, which is printed in Bois- 
sonade’s edition of Ilerodian's “ Partitiones.” 
(London, 1819, pp. 283—289.) His rAwrrcuand 

'Tvro^i/rj.uara, which are mentioned among his 
works, referred probably to the Homeric poems. 
Among his other wovks wc may mention: 1. Notes 
upon the rih'a/ces of Callimachus (Athen. ix. p. 
408), and upon the poems of Anacreon. (Aelian, 
II. A. vii. 39, 47.) 2. An abridgement of Aris¬ 

totle’s work IRpl «t>u(T<ws Z<owv, which is perhaps 
the same as the work which is called ‘Txopvrfuara 
els Api(TTorI\7}i>. 3. A work on the Attic courte¬ 
zans, consisting of several books. (Athen. xiii. pp. 
567, 583.) 4. A number of grammatical works, 

Buch as ’AttikoI A^eis, AaxuviKal Tkwooai and a 
work Uepl * AmKoylas , which was much used by 
M. Tarentius Varro. 5. Some works of an histo¬ 
rical character, as 0^/3 atxd (perhaps the same as 
the tfpoi), and BoicoTucd, which arc fre¬ 

quently mentioned by ancient writers. (Suid. s. v. 
'OfxokdXos Zevs ; Apostol. Proverb, xiv. 40 ; PluL 
de Mat. Herod. 31, 33; Schol. ad Theocrit. vii. 
103; Steph. Byz. s. v. 'AmixovbvKus, &c.) Some 
modern writers have proposed in all these passages 
to substitute the name Aristodemus for Aristo¬ 
phanes, apparently for no other reason but because 
Aristodemus is known to have written works un¬ 
der the same titles. (Compare Villoison, Proleg. 
ad Horn. II. pp. xxiii. and xxix.'; F. A. Wolf, 
Prolegom. in Horn. p. eexvi., &c.; Wcllauer, in 
Ersch. und Gruber's Encyclop. v. p. 271, &c.) 

2. Of Mallus in Cilicia, is mentioned as a 
writer on agriculture. (V’arro, de Re Rust. i. 1.) 

3. A Boeotian (Plut. de Malign. Herod, p. 874), 
of whom Suidas (s. w. 'O poXuios, QrjSaloos opous ; 
comp. Steph. Byz. s. v. 'AuriKorSvAeTs) mentions 
the second book of a work on Thebes ( 07760 ** 3 ). 
Another work bore the name of BowToca, and the 
second book of it is quoted by Suidas. ( s. v . Xai- 
pcoycia.) 

4. A Corinthian, a friend of Libanius, who 
addressed to him some letters and mentions him in 
others. (Liban. Epist. 76, 1186, 1228.) There is 
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also an oration of Libanius in praise of Aristo¬ 
phanes. ( Operas vol. ii. p. 210 ; comp. Wolf, ad 
Liban. Epist. 76.) [L. S.] 

ARl'STOPHON ( 'Apiar6<pu>v ). There arc 
three Athenians who are called orators, and have 
frequently been confounded with one another (as 
by Casaubon, ad Theophrast. Churact. 8, and'Bur- 
mann, ad Quintil. v. 12. p. 452). Ruhnken (Hist, 
Crit. Oral. Gr. p. xlv., &c.) first established the 
distinction between them. 

1. A native of the demos of Azenia in Attica. 
(Aeschin. c. Tim. p. 159, c. Ctcs. pp. 532, 583, ed. 
Reiske.) He lived about and after the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. In b. c. 412, Aristophon, 
Laespodius and Melesias were sent to Sparta 
as ambassadors by the oligarchical government of 
the Four Hundred. (Thuc. viii. 86.) In the 
archonship of Euclcides, B. c. 404, after Athens 
was delivered of the thirty tyrants, Aristophon 
proposed a law which, though beneficial to the 
republic, yet caused great uneasiness and troubles 
in many families at Athens; for it ordained, that 
no one should be regarded as a citizen of Athens 
whose mother was not a freeborn woman. (Caryst. 
up. Athen. xiii. p. 577 ; Taylor, Vii. Lys. p. 149, 
cd. Reiske.) Ho also proposed various other laws, 
by which he acquired great popularity and the full 
confidence of the people (Dem. c. Eubul. p. 1308), 
and their great number may be inferred from his 
own statement (ap. Aeschin. c. Ctcs. p. 583), that 
lie was accused 75 times of having made illegal 
proposals, but that he had always come off victo¬ 
rious. Ilia influence with the people is most 
manifest from his accusation of Iphicrates and 
Timothcus, two men to whom Athens was so 
much indebted, (n. c. 354.) Ho charged them 
with having accepted bribes from the Chians and 
Rhodians, and the people condemned Timothcus on 
the mere assertion of Aristophon. (C. Ncpos, 
Timoth. 3; Aristot. Rhct. 11, 28; Deinarch. c. Da- 
mosth. p. 1 l,c. PhUocl. p. 100.) After this event, but 
still in b. c. 354, the last time that wc hear of him 
in history, he came forward in the assembly to de¬ 
fend the law of Lcptincs against Demosthenes, and 
tho latter, who often mentions him, treats the 
aged Aristophon with great respect, and reckons 
him among the most eloquent orators, (c. Ispt. p. 
501, &c.) He seems to have died soon after. 
None of his orations has come down to us. (Comp. 
Clinton, Fast. Hell, ad Ann. 354.) 

2. A native of the demos of Colyttus, a great 
orator and politician, whose career is for the greater 
part contemporaneous with that of Demosthenes. 
It was this Aristophon whom Aeschines served os 
a clerk, and in whose service he was trained for 
his public career. [Aeschines.] Clinton (F.II. 
ad ann. 340) has pointed out that he is not the 
same as the one whom Plutarch ( Vii. X. Oral. p. 
844) mentions, but that there the Azcnian must be 
understood. Ulpian (ad Damosth. De Coron. p. 
74, a.) confounds him with Aristophon the Azenian, 
as is clear from Aeschines (c. Ctesiph. p. 585). This 
orator is often mentioned by Demosthenes, though 
he gives him the distinguishing epithet of o' Ko- 
\vrrevs only once (De Coron. p. 250, comp. pp. 
248, 281 ; c. I\lid. p. 584 ; Schol. ad Demos!h. 
p. 201, a.), and he is always spoken of as a man of 
considerable influence and authority. As an orator 
he is ranked with Diopcithcs and Chares, the most 
popular men of the time at Athens. There are 
some passages in Demosthenes (as c. Timocr. p. 
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703, De Coron. Trier, p. 1230) where it is un¬ 
certain whether he is speaking of Aristophon the 
Azenian or the Colvttian. 

3. Archon Eponymus of the year B. c. 330. 
(Diodor. xvii. 62 ; Plut. Dcmosth. 24.) Theo¬ 
phrastus ( Charad . 8) calls this Aristophon an 
orator. That this man, who was archon in the 
same year in which Demosthenes delivered his 
oration on the crown, was not the same as the 
Colyttian. ‘s clear from that oration itself, in which 
(p. 281) the Colyttian is spoken of as deceased. 
Whether he was actually an orator, as Theophrastus 
states, is Ycry doubtful, since it is not mentioned 
anywhere else, and it is a probable conjecture of 
Ruhnken's that the word was inserted by 

some one who believed that either the Azenian or 
Colyttian was meant in that passage. (Clinton, 
F.IL adann. 330.) [L. S.] 

ARI'STOPHON (’Api(TTo«^5i/), a comic poet 
respecting whose life or age nothing is known, but 
from the titles of whose comedies we must infer, 
that they belonged to the middle comedy. We 
know the titles of nine of his plays, viz. 1. IIA<£- 
r uv (Athen. xii. p. 552), 2. 'PiAwASrjs (Athen. xi. 
p. 472), 3. Tlv0ayopnjTjs (Diog. Laert. viii. 38 ; 
Athen. vi. p.238, iv. p. 161, xiii. p. 563), 4. Bo- 
€las (Stob. Sana. 96. 19), 5. AlSufxoi $ Yivpauvos 
(Pollux, ix. 70), 6. *larp6s (Athen. vi. p. 238 ; 
Stub. Serm. vi. 27), 7. KaAAwHSTjy (Athen. xiii. 
p. 559), 8. UapaKaraO^xTj (Stob. Serm . 96. 21), 
and 9. UeipWovs. (Athen. Yii. p. 303.) We pos¬ 
sess only a few fragments of these comedies, and 
two or three ethers of which it is uncertain to 
which plays they belonged. (Meincke, Hist. Crit. 
Com. Gr . p. 410, &c.) [L. S.] 

ARI'STOPIION ( 'Apurrotpwi '), a painter of 
some distinction, the son and pupil of Aglaophon, 
and the brother of Polygnotus. He was also pro¬ 
bably the father of the younger Aglaophon, and 
born at Thasos. Some of his productions arc men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 40), and Plutarch 
(de audiend. Poet. 3). It is probably through a 
mistake that Plutarch (Alcib. 16) makes him the 
author of a picture representing Alcibiades in the 

arms of Ncmea. (See Aglaophon.] [C.P. M.] 
ARISTOTELES (’ApurrorcA^r), was one of 
the thirty tyrants established at Athens in b. c. 
404. (Xen. ML ii. 3. § 2.) From an allusion in 
the speech of Theramenes before his condemnation 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 3. § 46), Aristoteles appears to have 
been also one of the Four Hundred, and to have 
taken an active part in the scheme of fortifying 
Eetionia and admitting the Spartans into the 
Peiraeeus, B. c. 411. (Thuc. viii. 90.) In a c. 
405 he was living in banishment, and is mentioned 
by Xenophon as being with Lysandcr during the 
siege of Athens. ( Hell. ii. 2. § 18.) Plato intro¬ 
duces him as one of the persons in the “Parme¬ 
nides,” and ns a very young man at the time of 
the dialogue. [E. E.] 

A III STO'TELES ^Apiaror^). I- Biogra¬ 
phy. —Aristotle was bom at Stageira, a sea-port 
town of some little importance in the district of 
Chalcidice, in the first year of the 99th Olympiad. 
(b.c. 384.) His father, Nicoinnchus, an Asclepiad, 
was physician in ordinary to Amyntas II., king of 
Macedonia, and the author of several treatises on 
subjects connected with natural science. (Suidas, 
s. v. ’Apt(TTOT€A7iy.) His mother, Phaestis (or 
Phaestias), was descended from a Chalcidian family 
(Dionys. de Demoslh. cl A riot. 5) ; and we find 
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mention of his brother Arimnestus, and his sister 
Ariraneste. (Diog. Laert. v. 15; Suid. l.c.) His 
father, who was a man of scientific culture, soon 
introduced his son at the court of the king of Ma¬ 
cedonia in Pella, where at an early age he became 
acquainted with the son of Amyntas II., afterwards 
the celebrated Philip of Macedonia, who was only 
three years younger than Aristotle himself. The 
studies and occupation of his father account for 
the early inclination manifested by Aristotle for 
the investigation of nature, an inclination which is 
perceived throughout his whole life.* He lost his 
father before he had attained his seventeenth year 
(his mother appears to have died earlier), and he 
was entrusted to the guardianship of one Proxcntis 
of Atameus in Mysia, who, however, without 
doubt, was settled in Stageira. This friend of his 
father provided conscientiously for the education of 
the young orphan, and secured for himself a lasting 
remembrance in the heart of his grateful pupil. 
Afterwards, when Ins foster-parents died, leaving 
a son, Nicanor, Aristotle adopted him, and gave 
him his only daughter, Pythias, in marriage. (Am¬ 
mon. p. 44, ed. Buhle.) 

After the completion of his seventeenth year, his 
ardent yearning after knowledge led him to Athens, 
tho mothcr-city of Hellenic culture, (u. c. 367.) 
Various calumnious reports respecting Aristotle's 
youthful days which the hatred and envy of the 
schools invented, and gossiping nnccdote-mongcrs 
spread abroad (Athen. viii. p. 354; Aelian. V. II, v. 9; 
Euscb. Prcup. EixinyeL xv. 2 ; comp. Appulcius, 
Apol. pp. 510, 511, cd. Oudendorp) to the effect 
tluit he squandered his hereditary property in a 
course of dissipation, and was compelled to seek a 
subsistence first as a soldier, then as a drug-seller 
(<i*GppaKovw\rjs) t have been already amply refuted 
by the ancients themselves. (Comp. Aristoclcs, ap. 
Euscb. 1. c.) When Aristotle arrived at Athens, 
Plato had just set out upon his Sicilian journey, 
from which lie did not return for three years. This 
intervening time was employed by Aristotle in 
preparing himself to be a worthy disciple of the 
great teacher. His hereditary fortune, which, ac¬ 
cording to all appearance, was considerable, not 
merely relieved him from anxiety about the means 
of subsistence, but enabled him also to support tho 
expense which tho purchase of books at that timo 
rendered necessary. He studied the works of the 
earlier as well as of the contemporary philosophers 
with indefatigable zeal, and at the same timo 
sought for information and instruction in inter¬ 
course with such followers of Socrates and Plato as 
were living at Athens, among whom we may men¬ 
tion Heracieides Ponticus. 

So aspiring a mind could not long remain con¬ 
cealed from the observation of Plato, who soon 
distinguished him above all his other disciples. 
He named him, on account of his restless industry 
and his untiring investigations after truth and 
knowledge, the “intellect of his school” (vovs rijs 
Siarp:€ij9 y Philopon. de Acternit. Rlundi adv. Pro- 
cluniy vi. 27, ed. Venct. 1535, fol.) ; his house, tho 
house of the “reader” (dvayjwT^y, Ammon. 1. c 
Caelius Rhodigin. xvii. 17), who needed a curb, 

* It is interesting to observe, that Aristotle is 
fond of noticing physicians and their operations in 
his explanatory comparisons. (Comp. e. q. Politic, . 

iii. 6. § 8, 10. § 4, 11. §§ 5, 6, vii, 2. § 8, 12. § I, 
cd. Stahr.) 
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whereas Xenocratcs needed the spur. (Diog. Laert. 
iv. 6.) And while he recommended the latter “to 
sacrifice to the Graces,” he appears rather to have 
warned Aristotle against the “too much.” Aris¬ 
totle lived at Athens for twenty years, till b. c. 
347. (Apoll. ap. Diog. Laert. v. 9.) During the 
whole of this period the good understanding 
which subsisted between teacher and scholar con¬ 
tinued. with some trifling exceptions, undisturbed. 
For the stories of the disrespect and ingratitude of 
the latter towards the former are nothing but ca¬ 
lumnies invented by his enemies, of whom, accord¬ 
ing to tho expression of Themistius (Oral, iv.), 
Aristotle had raised a whole host. (Ael. V. II. iii. 19, 
iv. 9; Euseb. Pracp. Ev. xv. 2; Diog. Laert. ii. 
109, v. 2; Ammon. Vit. Arist. p. 45.) Neverthe¬ 
less, wc am easily believe, that between two men 
who were engaged in the same pursuits, and were 
at the same time in some respects of opposite cha¬ 
racters, collisions might now and then occur, and 
that the youthful Aristotle, possessed as he was of 
a vigorous and aspiring mind, and having possibly 
a presentiment that he was wiled to be the founder 
of a new epoch in thought and knowledge, may 
have appeared to many to have sometimes entered 
tho listn against his gvoy-hcadod teacher with too 
much impetuosity. Hut with all that, the position 
in which they stood to each other was, and con¬ 
tinued to be, worthy of both. This is not only 
proved by tho character of each, which we know 
from other sources, but is also confirmed by the 
truly amiable manner and affectionate reverence 
with which Aristotle conducts his controversies 
with his teacher. In particular, wc may notice a 
passage in tho Nicomachean Ethics (i. 6), with 
which others (as Ethic. Nic. ix. 7, Polit. ii. 3. § 3) 
may bo compared. According to a notice by 
Olympiodorus (in his commentary on Plato’s Gor¬ 
ins), Aristotle even wrote a biographical \6yos 
yKd}fxia(rriK6s on his teacher. (Sec Cousin, Journ. 
d. Suvans , Dec. 1832, p. 744.) 

During the last ten years of his first residence 
at Athens, Aristotle himself had already assembled 
around him a circle of scholars, among whom we 
may notico his friend Ilermias, the dynast of the 
cities of Atarneusand Assos in Mysia. (Strabo, xiii. 
p. 614.) The subjects of his lectures were not so 
much of a philosophical * as of a rhetorical and 
perhaps also of a political kind. (QuintiL xi. 2. 
§ 25.) At least it is proved that Aristotle entered 
the lists of controversy against Isocrates, at that 
time the most distinguished teacher of rhetoric. 
Indeed, he appears to have opposed most decidedly 
all the earlier and contemporary theories of rhetoric. 
(Arist. Rhct. i. 1, 2.) His opposition to Isocrates, 
however, led to most important consequences, as it 
accounts for the bitter hatred which was afterwards 
manifested towards Aristotle and his school by all 
the followers of Isocrates. It was the conflict of 
profound philosophical investigation with the super¬ 
ficiality of stylistic and rhetorical accomplishment; 
of systematic observation with shallow empiricism 
and prosaic insipidity ; of which Isocrates might be 
looked upon as the principal representative, since 
he not only despised poetry, but held physics and 

* On the other hand, Augustin (de Civ it. Dei , 
viii. 12) says, “ Quum Aristoteles, vir excellentis 
ingenii, sectam Peripateticani condidisset, et pluri- 
mos discipulos, praeclara fama excellens, vivo adhuc 
pracccplorc in suam hacrcsin congregasset.” 
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mathematics to be illiberal studies, cared not to know 
anything about philosophy, and looked upon the 
accomplished man of the world and the clever rhe¬ 
torician as the true philosophers. On this occasion 
Aristotle published his first rhetorical writings. 
That during this time he continued to maintain 
his connexion with the Macedonian court, is inti¬ 
mated by his going on an embassy to Philip of 
Macedonia on some business of the Athenians. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 2.) Moreover, wc have still the 
letter in which his royal friend announces to him 
the birth of his son Alexander, (b. c. 356 ; Gell. 
ix. 3; Dion Chrysost. Oral, xix.) 

After the death of Plato, which occurred during 
the above-mentioned embassy of Aristotle (b. c. 
347), the latter left Athens, though we do not 
exactly know for what reason. Perhaps he was 
offended by Plato’s having appointed Speusippus 
as his successor in the Academy. (Diog. Laert. 
v. 2, iv. 1.) At the same time, it is more probable 
that, after the notions of the ancient philosophers, 
he esteemed travels in foreign parts ns a necessary 
completion of his education. Since the death of 
Plato, there had been no longer any tics to detain 
him at Athens. Besides, the politiail horizon there 
had assumed a very different aspect. Tho under¬ 
takings of Philip against Olynthus and most of 
the Greek cities of Chalcidice filled the Athenians 
with hatred and anxiety. The native city of 
Aristotle met with the fate of many others, and 
was destroyed by Philip at the very time that 
Aristotle received an invitation from his former 
pupil, Ilermias, who from being the confidential 
friend of a Bithynian dynast, Eubulus (comp. Pol¬ 
lux, ix. 6; Arist. Polit. ii. 4. §§ 9, 10), had, as 
already stated, raised himself to be the ruler of 
the cities of Atarncus and Assos. On his journey 
thither he was accompanied by his friend Xcno- 
emtes, tho disciple of Plato. Hcnnias, like his 
predecessor Eubulus, had taken part in tho at¬ 
tempts inndc at that time by the Greeks in Asia 
to free themselves from the Persian dominion. 
Perhaps, therefore, the journey of Aristotle had 
even a political object, as it appears not unlikely 
that Ilermias wished to avail himself not merely 
of his counsel, but of his good offices with Philip, 
in order to further his plans. A few years, how¬ 
ever, after the arrival of Aristotle, Ilermias, through 
the treachery of Mentor, a Grecian general in the 
Persian service, fell into the hands of tho Persians, 
and, like his predecessor, lost his life. Aristotle 
himself escaped to Mytilcne, whither his wife, 
Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the assassinated 
prince, accompanied him. A poem on his unfor¬ 
tunate friend, which is still preserved, testifies the 
warm affection which he had felt for him. Ho 
afterwards caused a statue to be erected to his 
memory at Delphi. (Diog. Laert. v. 6, 7.) lie 
transferred to his adoptive daughter, Pythias, the 
almost enthusiastic attachment which he had en¬ 
tertained for his friend ; and long after her death 
he directed in his will that her ashes should be 
placed beside his own. (Diog. v. 16.)* 

• Two years after his flight from Atarncus (n. c. 

* Respecting the mode of writing the name 
Ilermias , see Stahr, Aristotclia, i. p. 75, where it 
must be added, that according to the testimony of 
Choeroboscus in the Etym. Magn. p. 376, Sylb, 
who appeals to Aristotle himself, 'Eppias and not 
’Epptias must be written. 
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34*2) we find the philosopher accepting an invita¬ 
tion from Philip of Macedonia, who summoned him 
to his court to undertake the instruction and 
education of his son Alexander, then thirteen years 
of age. (Pint. Alex. 5; Quintil. i. 1.) Here 
Aristotle was treated with the most marked re¬ 
spect. His native city, Stage ira, was rebuilt at 
his request,* and Philip caused a gymnasium (called 
Nymphaeum) to be built there in a pleasant grove 
expressly for Aristotle and his pupils. In the time 
of Plutarch, the shady walks (irtpliraroi) and stone 
seats of Aristotle were still shewn to the traveller. 
(Pint. l.c. 5.) Here, in quiet retirement from the 
intrigues of the court at Pella, the future conqueror 
of the world ripened into manhood. Plutarch in¬ 
forms us that several other noble youths enjoj'cd the 
instruction of Aristotle with him. (Apophtk. Reg. 
vol. v. p. 683, ed. Reiske.) Among this number 
we may mention Cassander, the son of Antipater 
(Plut. Alex. 74), Marsyas of Pella (brother of 
Antigonus, afterwards king), who subsequently 
wrote a work on the education of Alexander; 
Callisthenes, a relation of Aristotle, and afterwards 
the historian of Alexander, and Theophrastus of 
Ercsus (in Lesbos). Ncarchu9, Ptolemy, and 
Harpalus also, the three most intimate friends of 
Alexander’s youth, were probably his fellow pupils. 
(Pint. Alex. 10.) Alexander attached himself 
with such ardent aflection to the philosopher, 
that the youth, whom no one yet had been able to 
manage, soon valued his instructor above his own 
father. Aristotle spent seven years in Macedonia; 
but Alexander enjoyed his instruction without in¬ 
terruption for only four. But with such a pupil 
even this short period was sufficient for a teacher 
like Aristotle to fulfil the highest purposes of 
education, to aid the development of his pupil’s 
faculties in every direction, to awaken susceptibility 
and lively inclination for every art and science, 
and to create in him that sense of the noble and 
great, which distinguishes Alexander from all those 
conquerors who have only swept like a hurricane 
through the world. According to the usual mode 
of Grecian education, a knowledge of the poets, 
eloquence, and philosophy, were the principal sub¬ 
lets into which Aristotle initiated his royal 
pupil. Thus we are even informed that he prepared 
a new recension of the Iliad for him (tJ 4k tov 
j'ap07j/<os,Wolf,/ , rofo/.p.clxxxi.),that he instructed 
him in ethics and politics (Plut. Alex. 7), and dis¬ 
closed to him the abstrusities of his own speculations, 
of the publication of which by his writings Alex¬ 
ander afterwards complained. (GelL xx. 5.) Alex¬ 
ander’s love of the science of medicine and every 
branch of physics, as well as the lively interest 
which he took in literature and philosophy generally 
(Plut. Ala r. 8), were awakened and fostered by this 
instruction. Nor can the views communicated by 
Aristotle to his pupil on politics have failed to 
exercise the most important influence on his sub¬ 
sequent plans; although the aim of Alexander, to 
unite all the nations under his sway into one 
kingdom, without due regard to their individual 
peculiarities (Plut. dc Virl. Alex. i. 6, vol. ix. pp. 
38, 42, cd. Hut ten), was not (as Joh. v. Muller 
maintains) founded on the advice of Aristotle, but, 
on the contrary, was opposed to the views of the 
philosopher, as Plutarch (/. c. p. 88) expressly rc- 

* According to Diogenes Laertius (v. 4), Aris¬ 
totle drew up a new code of laws for the city. 
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marks, and as a closer consideration of the po¬ 
litics of Aristotle is of itself sufficient to prove. 
(Comp. Polit. iii. 9, vii. 6, i. 1.) On the other hand, 
this connexion had likewise important consequences 
as regards Aristotle himself. Living in what was 
then the centre and source of political activity, 
his survey of the relations of life and of states, as 
well as his knowledge of men, was extended. The 
position in which he stood to Alexander occasioned 
and favoured several studies and literary works. 
In his extended researches into natural science, 
and particularly in his zoological investigations, he 
received not only from Philip, but in still larger 
measure from Alexander, the most liberal support, 
a support which stands unrivalled in the history of 
civilisation. (Aelian, V IT. v. 19; Athen. ix. p. 
398, e.; Plin. IT. N. viii. 17.) 

In the year b. c. 340, Alexander, then scarcely 
seventeen years of age, was appointed regent by 
his father, who was about to make ail expedition 
against IJj’zantium. From that time Aristotle’s 
instruction of the young prince was chiefly re¬ 
stricted to advice and suggestion, which may very 
possibly have been carried on by means of epis¬ 
tolary correspondence. 

In the year b. c. 335, soon after Alexander 

nseended the throne, Aristotle quitted Macedonia 
for ever, and returned to Athens*, after an absence 
of twelve years, whither, as it appears, he had 
already been invited. Here ho found his friend 
Xenocratcs president of the Academy. He him¬ 
self had the Lyceum, a gymnasium in the 
neighbourhood of the temple of Apollo Lykeios, 
assigned to him by the state. lie soon assembled 
round him a large number of distinguished scholars 
out of all the Hellenic cities of Europe and Asia, 
to whom, in the shady walks ( irephraTot ) which 
surrounded the Lyceum, while walking up and 
down, he delivered lectures on philosophy. From 
one or other of these circumstances the name Peri¬ 
patetic is derived, which was afterwards given to 
his school. It appears, however, most correct to 
derive the name (with Jonsius, Dissert, do. Ilist. 
Perip. i. 1, pp. 419—425, cd. Elswich) from the 
place where Aristotle taught, which was called ut 
Athens par excellence , 6 wcp/7raros, ns is proved 
also by the wills of Theophrastus and Lycon. fib 
lectures, which, according to an old account pre¬ 
served by Gellius (xx. 5), lie delivered in tbo 
morning (eooQivos Trepltraros) to a narrower circle 
of chosen and confidential (esoteric) hearers, and 
which were called acroamatic or acroatic , embraced 
subjects connected with the more abstruse philoso¬ 
phy (theology), physics, and dialectics. Those 
which he delivered in the afternoon (8ei\iv6s irepi- 
waTos) and intended for a more promiscuous circle 
(which accordingly he called exoteric ), extended to 
rhetoric, sophistics, and politics. Such a separa¬ 
tion of his more intimate disciples and more pro¬ 
found lectures, from the main body of his other 
hearers and the popular discourses intended for 
them, is also found among other Greek philosophers. 
(Plat TheaeL p. 152, c., Placdov , p. 62, b.) As 
regards the external form of delivery, he appeal’s 
to have taught not so much in the way of conver¬ 
sation, as in regular lectures. Some notices have 

* The story that Aristotle accompanied Alex¬ 
ander on his expeditions, which we meet with in 
later writers, as c. g. in David ad Categ. i. p. 24, 
a., 33, ed. Brand., is fabulous. 
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been preserved to us of certain external regulations 
of his school, e. g ., that, after the example of 
Xenocrates, he created an archon every ten days 
among his scholars, and laid down certain laws of 
good breeding for their social meetings ( v&poi 
trvfXTnyriKoii Diog. Laert. ii. 130 ; Athen. v. p. 186, 
a. c.). Neither of the two schools of philoso¬ 
phy which flourished at the same time in Athens 
approached, in extent and celebrity, that of Aris¬ 
totle, from which proceeded a large number of dis¬ 
tinguished philosophers, historians, statesmen, and 
orators. We mention here, beside Callisthenes of 
Olynthus, who has been already spoken of, only 
the names of Theophrastus, and his countryman 
Plianias, of Eresus, the former of whom suc¬ 
ceeded Aristotle in the Lyceum as president of the 
school; Aristoxenus the Tarentine, sumamed 
/xovatKiSs ; the brothers Eudemus and Pasicratcs of 
Rhodes; Eudemus of Cyprus ; Clearchus of Soli; 
Theodectes of Phaselis ; the historians Dicacar- 
chus and Satyrus; the celebrated statesman, orator, 
and writer, Demetrius Phalereus ; the philosopher 
Ariston of Cos; Philon; Neleus of Scepsis, and 
many others, of whom an account was given by 
the Alexandrine grammarian Nicander in his lost 
work, fltpl tcZv *ApujTOT«A.ou9 paOyjruu. 

During the thirteen years which Aristotle spent 
at Athens in active exertions amongst such a circle 
of disciples, he was at the same time occupied with 
the composition of the greater part of his works. In 
these labours, as has already been observed, he was 

assisted by the truly kingly liberality of his former 
pupil, who not only presented him with 800 
talents, an immense sum even for our times, but 
also, through his vicegerents in the conquered pro¬ 
vinces, caused large collections of natural curiosities 
to be made for him, to which posterity is in¬ 
debted for one of his most excellent works, the 
44 History of Animals.” (Plin. H. N. viii. 17.) 

Meanwhile various causes contributed to throw 
a cloud over the latter years of the philosopher's 
life. In the first place, he felt deeply the death of 
his wife Pythias, who left behind her a daughter 
of the same name: he lived subsequently with a 
friend of his wife’s, the slave Hcrpyllis, who bore 
him a son, Nicomachus, and of whose faithfulness 
and attachment he makes a grateful and substan¬ 
tial acknowledgement in his will. (Diog. Laert. v. 
J; v. 13.) But a source of still greater grief 
was an interruption of the friendly relation in 
which he had hitherto stood to his royal pupiL 
The occasion of this originated in the opposition 
raised by the philosopher Callisthenes against the 
changes in the conduct and policy of Alexander. 
Aristotle, who had in vain advised Callisthenes not 
to lose sight of prudence in his behaviour towards 
the king, disapproved of his conduct altogether, 
and foresaw its unhappy issue. [Callisthenes.] 
Still Alexander refrained from any expression of 
hostility towards his former instructor (a story of 
this kind in Diog. Laert. v. 10, has been corrected 
by Stallr, Arislotelia y p. 133); and although, as 
Plutarch expressly informs us, their former cordial 
connexion no longer subsisted undisturbed, yet, as 
is proved by a remarkable expression ( Topicor. iii. 
1, 7, ed.Buhle; comp. Albert Heydemann's German 
translation and explanation of the categories of 
Aristotle, p. 32, Berlin, 1835), Aristotle never lost 
his truGt in his royal friend. The story, that Aris¬ 
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fonnded. Alexander, according to all historical 
testimony, died a natural death, and no writer 
mentions the name of Aristotle in connexion with 
the rumour of the poisoning except Pliny. (//. N. 
xxx. 53.) Nay, even the passage of Pliny has 
been wrongly understood by the biographers of 
Aristotle (by Stahr as well, i. p. 139); for, far 
from regarding Aristotle as guilty of such a crime, 
the Roman naturalist, who everywhere shews that 
he cherished the deepest respect for Aristotle, says, 
on the contrary, just the reverse,—that the rumour 
had been 44 magna cum infamia Aristotclis erco- 
gUafumy 

The movements which commenced in Greece 
against Macedonia after Alexander’s death, b. c. 
323, endangered also the peace and security ofc 
Aristotle, who was regarded ns a friend of Mace¬ 
donia. To bring a political accusation against him 
was not easy, for Aristotle was so spotless in this 
respect, that not even his name is mentioned by 
Demosthenes, or any other contemporary orator, as 
implicated in those relations. He was accordingly 
accused of impiety (acreSeias) by the hierophant 
Eurymedon, whose accusation was supported by an 
Athenian of some note, named Dcinophilus. Such 
accusations, as the rabulist Euthyphron in Plato 
remarks, seldom missed their object with the mul¬ 
titude. (Plato, Kuthyph. p. 3, b., Eii5<dl?oAa rd 
r oiaora icpds rovs iroWovs.) The charge was 

E undcd on his having addressed a hymn to 
friend Ilennias as to a god, and paid him 
divine honours in other respects. (Diog. Laert. 
v. 5; Ilgcn, Disquisit. dc Scol. Poc.si y p. 69 ; 
and the ’A KoXoyia dtrtedas attributed to Aris¬ 
totle, but the authenticity of which was doubted 
even by the ancients, in Athen. xv. 16, p. 696.) 
Certain dogmas of the philosopher were also 
used for the same object. (Origen. c. Ce/s. i. 
p. 51, cd. Hoeschel.) Aristotle, however, knew 
his danger sufficiently well to withdraw from 
Athens before his trial. He escaped in the be¬ 
ginning of B. c. 322 to Chalcis in Euboea, where ho 
had relations on his mother's side, and where the 
Macedonianinflucnce, which was there predominant, 
afforded him protection and security. In his will 
also mention is made of some property which ho 
had in Chalcis. (Diog. Laert. v. 14.) Certain ac¬ 
counts (Strabo, x. p.448 ; Diog. Laert. x. 1) even 
render it exceedingly probable that Aristotle had 
left Athens and removed to Chalcis before the 
death of Alexander. A fragment of a letter 
written by the philosopher to his friend Antipater 
has been preserved to us, in which he states his 
reasons for the above-mentioned change of resi¬ 
dence, and at the same time, with reference to the 
unjust execution of Socrates, adds, that lie wished 
to deprive the Athenians of the opportunity of 
sinning a second time against philosophy. (Comp. 
Eustath. ad Horn, Od. vii. 120. p. 1573, 12. ed. 
Rom. 275, 20, Bas.; Aelian, V. II. iii. 36.) 
From Chalcis he may have sent forth a dcfenco 
against the accusation of his enemies. At least 
antiquity possessed a defence of that kind under 
his name, the authenticity of which, however, was 
already doubted by Athenaeus. (Comp. Phavorin. 
ap. Diog. Laert. 1. c., who calls it a \6yos StKavi- 
K<fs.) However, on his refusing to answer the 
summons of the Areiopagns, he was deprived of all 
the rights and honours which had been previously 
bestowed upon him (Aelian, V. II. xiv. 1), and 
condemned to death in his absence. Meantime 


totle, irritated by the above-mentioned occurrence, 
took part in poisoning the king, is altogether tin- | 
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the philosopher continued his studies and lectures 
in Chalcis for some time longer without molesta¬ 
tion. He died in the beginning of August, in the 
year B. c. 322, a short time before Demosthenes 
(who died in October of the same year), in the 63rd 
year of his age, from the effects, not of poison, but 
of a chronic disorder of the stomach. (Censorin. de 
Die Nat. 14, extr.; Apollod. ap. Diog. laert. v. 
10 ; Dionys. /. c. 5.) The accounts of his having 
committed suicide belong to the region of fables 
and tales. One story (found in several of the 
Christian fathers) was, that he threw himself into 
the Euripus, from vexation at being unable to dis¬ 
cover the causes of the currents in it. On the 
other hand, we have the account, that his mortal 
remains were transported to his native city Stageira, 
and that his memory was honoured there, like that 
of a hero, by yearly festivals of remembrance. 
(Vet Intp. ap. Buhlc, vol i. p. 56; Ammon, p. 
47.) Before his death, in compliance with the 
wish of his school, he had intimated in a symbolical 
manner that of his two most distinguished scholars, 
Menedemus of Rhodes and Theophrastus of Eresus 
(in Lesbos), he intended the latter to be his suc¬ 
cessor in the Lyceum. (Oellius, xiii. 5.)* He also 
bequeathed to Theophrastus his well-stored library 
and the originals of his own writings. From his 
will (in Diog. 1-aert. v. 21; Hermipp. ap. A then. 
xiii. p. 589, c.), which attests the flourishing state 
of his worldly circumstances not less than his 
judicious and sympathetic care for his family and 
servants, we gather, that his adoptive son Nicanor, 
his daughter Pythias, the offspring of his first mar¬ 
riage, as well as Ilcrpyllis and the son he had by 
her, survived him. He named his friend Antipater 
as the executor of his will. 

If we cast a glance at the character of Aristotle, 
we see a man of the highest intellectual powers, 
ifted with a piercing understanding, a compre- 
ensive and deep mind, practical and extensive 
views of the various relations of actual life, and 
the noblest moral sentiments. Such he appears in 
his life ns well as in his writings. Such other in¬ 
formation as wc possess respecting his character 
accords most completely with this view, if wc 
estimate at their real value the manifest ill-will 
and exaggerations of the literary anecdotes which 
have come down to us. At Athens the fact of his 
being a foreigner was of itself a sufficient reason 
for his taking no part in politics. For the rest, he 
at any rate did not belong to the party of dc- 
mocratical patriots, of whom Demosthenes may be 
regarded as the representativc, but probably coincid¬ 
ed rather with the conciliatory politics of Phocion. 
A declared opponent of absolutism (Poltt. ii. 7. § 6), 
he everywhere insists on conformity to the law, 
for the law is “ the only safe, rational standard to 
bo guided by, while the will of the individual man 
cannot be depended on.” lie wished to form the 
beau ideal of a ruler in Alexander ( Polit. iii. 8, 
extr.), and it is quite in accordance with the 
oriental mode of viewing things, when the Arabian 
philosophers, as Avicenna and Abu-l-faraj, some¬ 
times call Aristotle, Alexander’s vizier. (Comp. 
Schmoelder’s Documenta Philosoph. Arab. p. 74.) 

The whole demeanour of Aristotle was marked 
by a certain briskness and vivacity. His powers 
of eloquence were considerable, and of a kind 


* He praised the wines of both islands, but 
said he thought that of Lesbos the more agreeable. 
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adapted to produce conviction in his hearers, a gift 
which Antipater praises highly in a letter written 
after Aristotle’s death. (Plut. Cat. Maj. p. 354, 
CorioL p. 234.) He exhibited remarkable atten¬ 
tion to external appearance, and bestowed much 
care on his dress and person. (Timotheus, ap. 
Diog. L. v. 1; Aelian, V. H. iii. 19.) He is de¬ 
scribed as having been of weak health, which, con¬ 
sidering the astonishing extent of his studies, 
shews all the more the energy of his mind. (Cen¬ 
sor. de Die not. 14.) He was short and of slender 
make, with small eyes and a lisp in his pronun¬ 
ciation, using L for It (rpav\os, Diog. L. v. 1), 
and with a sort of sarcastic expression in his 
countenance (/x<ok1cc, Aelian, iii. 19), all which 
characteristics are introduced in a maliciously 
caricatured description of him in an ancient epi¬ 
gram. (Antb. 552, vol. iii. p. 176, ed. Jacobs.) 
The plastic works of antiquity, which pass as por¬ 
traits of Aristotle, arc treated of by Visconti. 
(Icouographie Grecque , i. p. 230.) 

II. Aristotlr’s Writings. 

Before we proceed to enumerate, classify, and 
characterise the works of the philosopher, it is 
necessary to take a review of the history of their 
transnmrion to our times. A short account of this 
kind has at the same time the advantage of indi¬ 
cating the progress of the development and influ¬ 
ence of the Aristotelian philosophy itself. 

According to ancient accounts, even the largo 
number of the works of Aristotle which are still 
preserved, comprises only the smallest part of the 
writings he is said to have composed. According 
to the Greek commentator David (ad Caieg. Prooem. 
p. 24, 1. 40, Brand.), Andronicus the Rhodian 
stated their number at 1000 axryypdp/xara. The 
Anonym. Menagii (p. 61, ed. Buhlc in Arist. Opp. 
vol. 1) sets down their number at 400 . Dio¬ 

genes Laertius (v. 27) gives 44 myriads as the 
number of lines. If we reckon about 10,000 lines 
to a quire, this gives us 44 quires, while the writ¬ 
ings extant amount to about the fourth part of 
this, (llcgcl, Vorlesungm iiber die Gcsch. dcr 

Philosophic, vol. ii. pp. 307, 308.) Still theso 

statements are very indefinite. Nor do we get on 
much better with the three ancient catalogues of 
his writings which arc still extant, those namely of 
Diogenes Laertius, the Anonym. Menng., and the 
Arabian writers in Casiri (Bibl. Arab. Jlisp. vol. i. 
p. 306), which may be found entire in the first vo¬ 
lume of Buhle’s edition of Aristotle. They all three 
give a mere enumeration, without the least trace of 
arrangement, and without any critical remarks. 
They differ not only from each other, but from 
the quotations of other writers and from the titles 
of the extant works to such a degree, that all idea of 
reconciling them must be given up. The difficulty 
of doing so is further increased by the fact, that 
one and the same work is frequently quoted under 
different titles (Brandis, de pcrdilis. Arist. libr de 
Ideis etde Bono f p. 7 ; Ravaisson, Mttaphysiquc d' 
Aristotc, vol. i. p. 48, Paris, 1837), and that sections 
and books appear ns independent writings under 
distinct titles. From Aristotle’s own quotations of 
his works criticism can here derive but little 
assistance, as the references for the most part are 
quite general, or have merely been supplied by 
later writers. (Ritter, Gcsch. der Phil. vol. iii. p. 
21, not. 1.) The most complete enumeration of the 
writings of Aristotle from those catalogues, as well 

y 
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of the extant as of the lost works, is to be fonnd obliged to bieak ground for his newer philosophy 
in Fabricius. (Bill. Gr. iii. pp. 207—204, and pp. by enlightening the public generally on certain 
388—407.) The lost works alone have been practical points. In this way originated writings 
enumerated by Buhle(Cfo»i>we»ta*w de deperd. Arist. like the “Eudemus,” a refutation, as it appears, of 
libr. in Comment. Societ. Gottuig. vol. xv. p. 57, Sic.) Photo's Phaedon ; his book irep'i Nopcou, a critical 
But the labours of both these scholars no longer extract from Plato's “Laws;” farther, writings 
satisfy the demands of modem critical science. To such as that irepl SiKaioavwns, &c. These were the 
make use of, and form a judgment upon those ancient \6yoi iv Koivtp exSetiopevoi, and Stobaeus quotes 
catalogues, is still further attended with uncertainty from them quite correctly in his Florilcyium , ck 
from the circumstance, that much that was spu- rdiv *ApitrroTe\ovs KOINR~N diarpi€uv. (Comp, 
rious was introduced among the writings of Aris- Philop. ad Arts/, de Aninia, i. 138, c. 2.) In Aris¬ 
totle at an early period in antiquity. The causes totlc himself(and this has not always been duly con- 
of this are correctly assigned by Ammonius. (Ad sidered) there occurs no express declaration of this 
Arist. Categ. fob 3, a.) In the first place, several distinction. The designations esoteric , acroamatic , 
of the writings of the immediate disciples of Aris- or epoptic writings, would alike be looked for in 
totle, which treated of like subjects under like vain in all the genuine works of the philosopher, 
names, as those of Theophrastus, Eudemus Itho- It is only in his answer to the complaint of Alcx- 
dius, Phanias, and others, got accidentally inserted andcr, that by publishing his lectures he had made 
amongst the works of the Stagirite. Then we must the secrets of philosophy the common property of 
add mistakes arising bid rrjv dpuvuplav, as in the all, that he say9, that “the acroatic (acroamatic, or 
ancient philosophical, rhetorical, and historico- esote^c) books had been published and yet not 
political literature there were several writers of the published, for they were intelligible only to one 
same name. Lastly, the endeavours of the Ptole- who had been initiated into philosophy.” The ex- 
mie8 and Attali to enrich their libraries as much pression ejotciic, on the other hand, we find in 
as possible with works of Aristotle, set in motion Aristotle himself, and that in nine passages. (Eti. 
a number of people, whoso love of gain rendered Nic. L 13, vi. 4, JSth, Endem. ii. 1, ii. 8, v. 4, Pol'd. 
them not over scrupulously honest. (Comp. David, iii. 4, viL 1, Phys. iv. 14, Melaph. xiii. 1.) These 
ad Calcg. p. 28, a., 15, who assigns additional very passages prove incontestably, that Aristotle 
causes of falsification; Ammon. L c. ; Simplicius, himself had not in view a division of this kind in 
fob 4, 6 ; Galen, Comment. 2 in libr. dc Nat. hum. the sense in which it was subsequently understood, 
pp. 16, 17 ; Brandis, Rhein. Mus. p. 260, 1827.) In one instance he applies the name exoteric to 
It is very possible that the Greek lists, in particu- writings which, in accordance with the above-mcn- 
lar that in Diogenes Laertius, are nothing else tioned division, must necessarily be set down as 
than catalogues of these libraries. (Trendelenburg, esoteric; and secondly, in several of those passages 
<ul Arist. de Anima, p. 123.) the term is merely employed to denote disquisitions 

As regards the division of Aristotle's writings, which are foreign to tho matter in hand. Nay, 
the ancient Greek commentators, as Ammonius the expression is used to denote the writings of 
(ad Categ. p. G, b. Aid.) and Simplicius (ad Cat. other authors. The whole subject concerns us 
pp. 1, 6, ed. Bas.) distinguish—1. 'riropirqpanKd, more as a point of literary history than as having 
t. e. collections of notices and materials, drawn up .any scientific interest. “ One secs at once for 
for his own use. 2. Murray panted, elaborate works, one’s self,” says Hegel (Gcsch. der Philos, ii. p. 310, 
Those which were composed in a strictly scientific comp. 220, 238), “what works arc philosophic and 
manner, and contained tho doctrinal lectures (a/epo- speculative, and what are more of a mere empirical 
drrcis) of tho philosopher, they called dupoapanud nature. The esoteric is the speculative, which, 
(Gelb xx. 5, has dupoanud, which form, however, even though written and printed, yet remains 
Schaefer, ad Pint. vol. v. p. 245, rejects), or else concealed from those who do not take sufficient 
iowTcpiKd, PronriKd. Those, on the other hand, interest in the matter to apply themselves vigo- 
in which the method and stylo were of a more rously. It is no secret, and yet is hidden.” But 
popular kind, and which were calculated for a cir- the samo author is wrong in maintaining, that 
cle of readers beyond the limits of the school, were among the ancients there existed no difference at 
termed rrtptKa. The latter were composed all between the writings of the philosophers which 
chiefly in the form of dialogues, particularly such they published, and the lectures which they deli- 
as treated upon points of practical philosophy. Of vered to a select circle of hearers. The contrary is 
these dialogues, which were still extant in Cicero’s established by positive testimony. Thus Aristotle 
time, nothing has been preserved. (The whole of was the first to publish what with Plato were, 
the authorities relating to this subject, amongst strictly speaking, lectures (&ypa<pa 56ypara, Bmn- 
whom Strab. xiii. pp. 608, G09 ; Cic. de Fin. v. 5, dis, de perd. Ar. libr. dc Ideis , p. 25 ; Trcndelenb. 
ad A tt. iv. 1G ; Gelb l. c.; Pint. Alex. 5, Advers.Co- Platonis de Ideis doclrina ex Plalonc illustrate p. 2, 
lot. p. 1115, b. are the most important, are given &c., Berlin, 1827). Hegel himself took good cave 
at full length in Stahr's Aristotelian vol. ii. p. 244, not to allow all the conclusions to which his system 
&c.; to which must be added Sopateratque Syrian, conducted to appear in print, and Kant also 
adllermoy. p. 120, in liconhard Spcngel, Zwayuyyii found it unadvisable for a philosopher “to give 
s. de Artium Sci'iptt. Sic. p. 167.) utterance in his works to all that he thought, al- 

Thc object which Aristotle had in view in the though he would certainly say nothing that he did 
composition of his exoteric writings appears to not think.” 

have been somewhat of the following kind. He The genuine Aristotelian writings which are 
wished by means of them to come to an understand- extant would have to be reckoned amongst the 
big with the public. The Platonic philosophy was acroamatic books. The Problems alone belong to 
so widely diffused through all classes, that it was the class designated by the ancients hypomnemalic 
at that time almost a duty for every educated man writings. Of the dialogues only small fragments 
to be a follower of Plato. Aristotle therefore was are extant. All that we know of them places 
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them, as well as those of Theophrastus, far below j touch to several. Nevertheless, it cat not be dc- 
thc dramatic as well as lively and characteristic nied that Aristotle destined all his works for pub- 
dialogues of Plato. The introductions, according lication, and himself, with the assistance of his 
to a notice in Cicero ( adAtt . iv. 16), had no inter- disciples, particularly Theophrastus, published those 
nal connexion with the remainder of the treatises, which he completed in his lifetime. This is indis- 
Faie of Aristotle's writings. 1. In antiquity. —If putably certain with regard to the exoteric wrifc- 
we bear in mind the above division, adopted by ings. Of the rest, those which had not been pub- 
the Greek commentators, it is obvious that the so- lished by Aristotle himself, were made known by 
called lypomnemutic writings were not published Theophrastus in a more enlarged and complete 
by Aristotle himself, but made their appearance form; as may be proved, for instance, of the phy- 
only at a later time with the whole body of his sical and historico-political writings. Other scho- 
literary remains. On the other hand, there can lars of the Stngirite, as for example, the Rhodian 
bo no doubt that the exoteric writings, particularly | Eudemus, Phanias, Pasicrates, and others, illus- 
the dialogues, were published by the philosopher trated and completed in works of their own, which 
himself. But respecting the acroamatic writings, frequently bore the same title, certain works of 
that is, respecting the principal works of Aristotle, their teacher embracing a distinct branch of learn- 
an opinion became prevalent, through misunder- ing; while others, less independently, published 
standing an ancient tradition, which maintained its lectures of their master which they had reduced to 
ground for centuries in the history of literature, writing. The exertions of these scholars were, in- 
nnd which, though at variance with all reason and deed, chiefly directed to the logical writings of the 
history, has been refuted and corrected only within philosopher; but, considering the well-known mul- 
thc last ten year's by the investigations of German tiplicity of studies which characterised the school 
scholars. of the Peripatetics, we may assume, that the re- 

According to a story which we find in Strabo maining writings of their great master did not 
(xiii. p. 608)—the main authority in this matter— pass unnoticed. But the writings of Aristotlo 
(lor the accounts given by Athenacus, Plutarch, were read and studied, in the first two centuries 
and Suidua, present only unimportant variation*), after hi* death, 1>oyond the limits of the school it- 
Aristotle bequeathed his library and original manu- self. The first Ptolemies, who were friends and 
scripts to his successor, Theophrastus. After the personal patrons of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Stra- 
death of the latter, these literary treasures together ton, and Demetrius Phalereus, spared no expenso 
with Theophrastus’ own library came into the in order to incorporate in the library whicli they 
bands of his relation and disciple, Neleus of Scop- j had founded at Alexandria the works of the founder 
sis. This Neleus sold both collections at a high of the Peripatetic school, in as complete a form as 
price to Ptolemy II., king of Egypt, for the Alex- possible. For this and, they caused numerous 
andrinc library; but he retained for himself, as an copies of one and the same work to be purchased ; 
heirloom, the original MSS. of these two philoso- thus, for example, there were forty MSS. of tlio 
phers’ works. The descendants of Neleus, who j Analytics at Alexandria. (Ammon. ck/CW. fol. 3,a.) 
were subjects of the king of Pcrgamus, knew of no And although much that was spurious found its 
other way of securing them from the search of the way in, yet the acuteness and learning of the great 
Attali, who wished to rival the Ptolemies in form- Alexandrine critics and grammarians arc a sufficient 
ing a large library, than concealing them in a cellar security for us that writings of that kind were sub- 
(nard yrjs iv StcApvyi nvl) t where for a couple of scquently discovered and separated. It cannot bo 
centuries they were exposed to the ravages of determined, indeed, how far the studies of these 
damp and worms. It was not till the beginning men were directed to the strictly logical and meta- 
of the century before the birth of Christ that a physical works; but that they studied the histori- 
wcalthy book-collector, the Athenian Apellicon of cal, political, and rhetorical writings of Aristotle, 
Tcos, traced out these valuable relics, bought them the fragments of their own writing^ bear nmplo 
from the ignorant heirs, and prepared from them a testimony. Moreover, ns is well known, Aristotlo 
new edition of Aristotle's works, causing the nia- and Theophrastus were both admitted into the 
nuscripts to be copied, and filling up the gaps and famous “Canon,” the tradition of whicli is at any 
making emendations, but without sufficient know- rate very ancient, and which included besides only 
ledge of what he was about. After the capture the philosophers, Plato, Xenophon, and Aeschines, 
of Athens, Sulla in u. c. 84 confiscated Apellicon's There can therefore be little doubt, that it is quite 
collection of books, nnd had them conveyed to false that the philosophical writings of Aristotle, 
Rome. [ Apkllicon.] for the first two centuries after his death, remained 

Through this ancient and in itself not incredible rotting in the celhir at Scepsis; and that it was 
story, an error has arisen, which has been handed only certain copies which met with this fate : this 
down from the time of Strabo to the present day. view of the case accords also with the direct testi- 
People thought (as did Strabo himself) that they mony of the ancients. (Gell. xx. 5 ; Plut. Alex. 7\ 
must necessarily conclude from this account, that Simplicius, Ptooem. ad Ar. Phys. extr., Ar. Pocf.5, 
neither Aristotle nor Theophrastus had published extr.; Brandis, Ahhandl. dcr Berlin. Akad. xvii. 
their writings, with the exception of some exoteric p. 268.) And in this way is it to be explained 
works, which had no important bearing on their why neither Cicero, who had the most obvious in- 
system ; and that it was not till 200 years later ducements for doing so, nor any one of the mimc- 
that they were brought to light by the above-men- rous Greek commentators, mentions a syllable of 
tioned Apellicon and published to the philosophical | this tradition about the fate and long concealment 
world. That, however, was by no means the case, of all the more important works of Aristotle. In 
Aristotle indeed did not prepare a complete edition, saying this, however, we by no means intend to 
as wc call it, of his writings. Nay, it is certain deny—1. That the story in Strabo has some truth 
that death overtook him before he could finish in it, only that the conclusions which lie and others 
some of them, revise others, and put the finishing | drew from it must be regarded as erroneous: or 
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2. That the fate which befel the literary remains 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus was prejudicial to 
individual writings, e. g. to the Metaphysics (see 
Glaser, die Arist. Meiaph . p. 8, &c.): or 3. That 
tlirough the discovery of Apellicon several writings, 
as e.g. the Problems, and other hypomnematic 
works, as the Poetics, which we now possess, may 
have come to light for the first time. 

Meantime, after the first two successors of Aris¬ 
totle, the Peripatetic school gradually declined. 
The heads of the school, who followed Theophrastus 
and Straton, yiz. Lycon, Ariston of Ceos, Critolaus, 
&c., were of less importance, and seem to have oc¬ 
cupied themselves more in carrying out some sepa¬ 
rate dogmas, and commenting on tho works of 
Aristotle. Attention was especially directed to a 
popular, rhetorical system of Ethics. The school 
declined in splendour and influence ; the more ab¬ 
struse writings of Aristotle were neglected, because 
their form was not sufficiently pleasing, and the 
easy superficiality of the school was deterred by 
the difficulty of unfolding them. Thus the expres¬ 
sion of the master himself respecting his writings 
might have been repeated, “that they had been 
published and yet not published." Extracts and 
anthologies arose, and satisfied the superficial wants 
of the school, while the works of Aristotle himself 
were thrust into the back-ground. 

In Rome, before the time of Cicero, we find only 
slender tracer, of an acquaintance with the writings 
and philosophical system of Aristotle. They only 
came there' with the library of Apellicon, which 
Sulla had carried off from Greece. Here Tyrannion, 
a learned freedman, and still more the philosopher 
and literary antiquary, Andronicus of Rhodes, 
gained great credit by the pains they bestowed on 
them. Indeed, tho labours of Andronicus form an 
epoch in the history of the Aristotelian writings. 
[Andronicus, p. 176, b.J 

With Andronicus of Rhodes the age of commen¬ 
tators begins, who no longer, like the first Peripa¬ 
tetics, treated of separate branches of philosophy 
in works of their own, following the principles of 
their master, but united in regular commentaries 
explanations of the meaning with critical observa¬ 
tions on the text of individual passages. The po¬ 
pular and often prolix style of these commentaries 
probably arises from their having been originally 
lectures. Here must be mentioned, in the first 
century after Christ, Bokthus, a scholar of Andro¬ 
nicus ; Nicolaus Damascknus; Alexander 
Akgaeus, Nero’s instructor: in the second century, 
Aspasius (Eth. Nic. ii. and iv.); Adrastus, the 
author of a work ntpl rijs raf^us r£v 'AparroriKovs 
Galenus; Alexander of Aphrodisias 
in Caria. [See p. 112.] In tho third and fourth 
centuries, the new-Platonists engaged zealously in 
the task of explaining Aristotle : among these we 
must mention Porphvrius, the author of the in¬ 
troduction to the Categories, and his pupil, Iam- 
blichus; Dkxippus ; and Themistius. In the 
fifth century, Proclus ; Ammonius ; Damascius ; 
David the Armenian. In the sixth century, A scle- 
pius, bishop of Tralles; Olympiodorus, a pupil 
of Ammonius. Simplicius was one of the teachers 
of philosophy who, in the reign of Justinian, emi¬ 
grated to the emperor Cosroes of Persia. (Jourdain, 
liccherches critiques sur l'age et Vengine des Traduc¬ 
tions lutines d'Arist., Paris, 1819.) His comment¬ 
aries are of incalculable value for the history of the 
Ionian, Pythagorean, and Eleatic philosophy. In- 
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deed, in every point of view, they arc, together 
with those of Johannes Philoponus, tho most 
distinguished of all the works of Greek commen¬ 
tators which have been preserved to us. Almost 
contemporaneously with them the Roman consular 
Boethius, the last support of philosophical litera¬ 
ture in Italy (a. d. 524), translated some of the 
writings of Aristotle. 

The series of the more profound commentators 
ends with these writers; and after a long interval, 
the works of Aristotle became a subject of study 
and explanation among the Arabians and in tho 
West, while among the Greeks scarcely any one 
else is to be mentioned than Jon. Damascknus 
and Photius in the eighth and ninth centuries; 
Michael Psbllus, Michael Ephesius in the 
eleventh century; Geo. Pachymeres and Eu- 
stratius in the twelfth ; Leo Maoentknus in 
the fourteenth ; and Georgius Gkmistus Pletiio 
and Georgius of Trapczus in the fifteenth. These 
borrow all that they have of any value from the 
older commentators. (Comp. Labbeus, Oraecor. 
Aristotclis Commentator. Conspectus , Par. 1758.) 
The older editions of these commentators were 
published in the most complete form at Gottingen, 
in 30 vols. Tho best edition is by Chr. Aug. 
Brandis, Scholia in Arist. colleijit , &c., Berl. 1836, 
4to., in two volumes, of which as yet only the first 
has appeared. 

2. history of the writings of Aristotle in the East 
and among the schoolmen of the West in the middle 

ages. —While the study of the writings and philo¬ 
sophy of Aristotle was promoted in the West by 
Boethius,* the emperor Justinian abolished tho 
philosophical schools at Athens and in all the cities 
of his empire, where they had hitherto enjoyed the 
protection and support of the state. At that time 
also the two Peripatetics, Damascius and Simpli¬ 
cius, left Athens and emigrated to Persia, where 
they met with a kind reception at the court of 
Cosroes Nushirwnn, and by means of translations 
diffused the knowledge of Greek literature. Soon 
afterwards the Arabians appeared as a conquering 
people, under the Ommaiadcs; and though at first 
they had no taste for art and science, they were 
soon led to appreciate them under the Abbassides, 
who ascended the throne of the khalifs in the mid¬ 
dle of the eighth century. The khalifs Al-Mansur, 
Harun-al-Raschid, Mamun, Motasem (753—842), 
favoured the Graeco-Christian sect of the Nesto- 
rians, who wore intimately acquainted with the 
Aristotelian philosophy; invited Greek scholars to 
the court at Bagdad, and caused the philosophical 
works of Greek literature, as Avell ns the medical 
and astronomical ones, to be rendered into Arabic, 
chiefly from Greek originals, by translators ap¬ 
pointed expressly for the task. 

Through the last of the OmmaYodes, Abd-alrah- 
man, who escaped to Spain on the downfall of his 
house in the East, this taste for Greek literature 
and philosophy was introduced into the West also. 
Schools and academies, like those at Bagdad, arose 
in the Spanish cities subject to the Arabs, which 
continued in constant connexion with the East. 
Abd-alrahman III. (about a. d. 912) and Hakem 
established and supported schools and founded 
libraries; and Cordova became for Europe what 

* From the fifth century onwards the first Latin 
! translations of Aristotle begin with that by St 
I Augustin. 
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Bagdad was for Asia. Tn Bagdad the celebrated 
physician and philosopher, Avicenna (1036), and 
in the West Averrhoes (1198), and his disciple, 
Moses Maimonides, did most to promote the study 
of the Aristotelian philosophy by means of trans¬ 
lations, or rather free paraphrases, of the philoso¬ 
pher’s writings. Through the Spanish Christians 
and Jews, the knowledge of Aristotle was propa¬ 
gated to the other nations of the West, and trans- j 
lations of the writings of Avicenna, who was 
looked upon as the representative of Aristotelism, 
spread over France, Italy, England, and Germany. 
The logical writings of Aristotle were known to 
the schoolmen in western Christendom before the 
twelfth century, through the translations of Boe¬ 
thius; but it was not till after the crusades (about 
1270), that they possessed translations of all the 
writings of Aristotle, which were made either from 
Arabic copies from Spain, or from Greek originals 
which they had brought with them from Constan¬ 
tinople and other Greek cities. The first western 
writer who translated any of the works of Aristotle 
into Latin, was Hermannus Alemannus, at Toledo 
in Spain, who translated the Ethics. Other trans¬ 
lators, whose works are in part still preserved, 
were Robert, bishop of Lincoln (1253), John of 
Buaingatoke(1252), Wilhelm of M<H*rbeckc(1281), 
Gerard of Cremona (1187), Michael Scotus (1217), 
and Albertns Magnus. In the years 1260-—1270 
Thomas Aquinas, the most celebrated commen¬ 
tator on Aristotle in the middle ages, prepared, 
through the instrumentality of the monk Wilhelm 
of Moerbecke, a new Latin translation of the writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle after Greek originals.* He wrote 
commentaries on almost all the works of the Stagi- 
rite; and, together with his teacher, the celebrated 
Albcrtus Magnus, rendered the same services to 
the Aristotelian philosophy in the West which 
Avicenna and Averrhoes had done for the East 
and the Arabians in Spain. For the West, Paris 
was the seat of science and of the Aristotelian phi¬ 
losophy in particular. Next to it stood Oxford 
and Cologne. Almost all the celebrated schoolmen 
of the middle ages owed their education to one or 
other of these cities. 

3. History of the writings of A ristotlc since the 
revival of classical studies. —After Thomas Aquinas, 
distinguished schoolmen, it is true, occupied them¬ 
selves with the writings of Aristotle; but the old 
barbaric translation was read almost exclusively. 
With the revival of classical studies in Italy, at 
the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the writings of Aristotle and the 
mode of treating them experienced a revolution. 
The struggle between liberal studies and the rigi¬ 
dity and empty quibbling of the scholastic Aristo¬ 
telism, ended in the victory of the former. Among 
the first and most distinguished promoters of the 
study of Aristotle was the excellent Greek scholar, 
Joh. Argyropylus of Byzantium (a. d. 1486), from 
whom Lorenzo de Medici took lessons. With 
lim should be mentioned Theodor. Gaza (1478), 
Francisc. Philelphus (1480), Georgius of Tra- 
)ezus, Gennadius, Leonard. Aretinus (Bruni of 
\rezzo). The exertions of the last-named scholar 
vere warmly seconded by the learned and accom- 
•lished pope Nicolaus V. (1447—1455), who was 

* This is the translation known to critics as the 
etus translation the verbal accuracy of which places 
; on a level with the best MSS. 
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himself attached to the Aristotelian philosophy. 
Their scholars, Angelus Politianus, Hermolaus 
Barbarus, Donatus Acciajolus, Bessarion, Augus¬ 
tinus Niphus, Jacob Faber Stapulensis, Laurentius 
Valla, Joh. Reuchlin, and others, in like manner 
contributed a good deal, by means of translations 
and commentaries, towards stripping the writings 
of Aristotle of the barbarous garb of scholasticism. 
The spread of Aristotle’s writings by means of 
printing, fix-st in the Aldine edition of five volumes 
by Aid. Pius Manutius, in Venice, 1495—1498, 
was mainly instrumental in bi-inging this about. 
In Germany, Rudolph Agricola, as well as Reuchlin 
and Melanchthon, taught publicly the Aiistotelian 
philosophy. In Spain, Gencsius Sepulveda, by 
means of new translations of Aristotle and his 
Greek commentators made immediately from Greek 
originals, laboured with distinguished success 
against the scholastic barbarism and the Aristo¬ 
telism of Averrhoes. lie was supported by the 
Jesuits at Coimbra, whose college composed com¬ 
mentaries on almost all the writings of the philoso¬ 
pher. In like manner, in France, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands, Jacob Faber, Ludwig Vivos, 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Ivonrad Gesncr, took 
an active part in promoting the study of the Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy • and in spite of the counter- 

efforts of Franciscus Patritius and Petrus Ramus, 
who employed all the weapons of ingenuity against 
the writings, philosophy, and personal character of 
Aristotle, the study of his philosophy continued 
predominant in almost all the schools of Europe. 
Among the learned scholars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, wo find the most distin¬ 
guished busied with Aristotle. Their lectures, 
however, which gave rise to numerous commenta¬ 
ries and editions of Aristotle, are confined princi¬ 
pally to his rhetorical, ethical, political, and aesthe¬ 
tics! works. The works on logic and natural his¬ 
tory were seldom regarded, the metaphysical trea¬ 
tises remained wholly unnoticed. In Italy we 
must here mention Petrus Victorius (15851, and 
his imitator M. Anlonius Maioragius (Conti, 
1555), Franc. Robortelli (1567), J. C. Scaligcr 
(1558), Julius Pacius a Beriga (1635), Baptist. 
Camotius, Vincent Madius, and Barthol. Lombardus, 
Riccoboni, Accorumboni, Montecatinus, &c.: among 
the French, Muretus, Is. Casaubon, Ph. J. Maus- 
sac, Dionys. Lambinus (1572): among the Dutch, 
Swiss, and Germans, Obert. Giphanius (van Giffen, 
1604), the physician Theod. Zwinger (a friend of 
and fellow-labourer with Lambinus, and a scholar of 
Konrad Gesner), Camerarius of Bambei'g (1574), 
Wilh. Hilden of Berlin (1587), Joh. Sturm (1589), 
Fred. Sylburg (1596), Ac. 

Within a period of eighty years in the sixteenth 
century, besides innumerable editions of single 
writings of Aristotle, there appeared, beginning 
with the Basle edition, which Erasmus of Rotterdam 
superintended, no fewer than seven Greek editions 
of the entire works of the philosopher, some of 
which were repeatedly reprinted. There was also 
published a large number of Latin translations. 
From facts of this kind we may come to some con¬ 
clusion as to the interest felt by the learned public 
in that age in the writings of the philosopher. In 
England we see no signs of such studies; and it is 
only in Casaubon (in the preface to his edition of 
the works of Aristotle) that we meet with the no¬ 
tice, that at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
under the guidance of the learned physician, Tho- 
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urns Linacrc (1524), and with the co-operation of 
his friends Latomer and Grocinius, a society was 
formed there “ad illustrandam Aristotelis philoso- 
phiam et vertendos denuo ejus libros.” But the 
undertaking does not appear to have been carried 
iuto execution. 

With Casanbon, who intended to promote the 
study of Aristotle in various ways (as c.g. by a 
collection of the fragments of the TroKneiai, see 
Casaub. ad Diog. la'crL v. 27), the series of philo¬ 
logists ends, who paid attention to the writings of 
Aristotle; and from the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century the 
history of Aristotelian literature is a perfect blank. 
For among the largo number of eminent scholars 
which the Dutch school ha9 to boast of, with the 
exception of Daniel Hcinsius, whose desultory la¬ 
bours bestowed on the Poetics and Ethics hardly 
deserve mentioning, not one can bo named who 
made Aristotle the subject of his labours; and a 
complaint made by Valckenaer, respecting the neg¬ 
lect of the philosopher among the ancients, applied 
at the same time to the philologists of his own age. 
(Valck. ad Sctiol. Ettnp. P/ioen. p. 695.) Nor lias 
England, with the exception of some editions of 
the Poetics by Burgess and Tyrwhitt, Goulston 
and Winstanloy, any monument of such studies 
worthy of notice. In Germany lectures on the 
Aristotelian philosophy were still delivered at the 
universities; but with the exception of Kachelius, 
Piccart, Schrader, and Coming, who are of little 
importance, scarcely any one can be mentioned but 
the learned Joh. Jonsenius (or Jonsius, 1624— 
1659) of Holstein, and Melchior Zeidler of Kdnigs- 
berg, of whom the first rendered some valuable 
service to the history of Aristotelian literature 
(liistoria Penpatctica , attached to the edition of 
Launoi’s work do varia Aristotelis for tuna , &c., 
Wittcmberg, 1720, ed. Elswich.), while the other 
was actively employed on the criticism and exegesis 
of tho philosopher's writings. 

In Germany, Lessing was the first, who, in his 
Dramaturgic , again directed attention to Aristotle, 
particularly to his Poetics, Rhetoric, and Ethics. 
Of the philologists, Reiz, and the school of F. A. 
Wolf, e. g. Spalding, Fullcborn, Delbriick, and 
Vater, again applied themselves to the writings 
of Aristotle. But the greatest service was ren¬ 
dered by J. G. Schneider of Saxony (1782—1822) 
by his edition of tire Politics and the History of Ani¬ 
mals. Several attempts at translations in German 
were made, and J. G. Buhle, at the instigation of 
Hcyne and Wolf, even applied himself to an edi¬ 
tion of the entire works of Aristotle (1791—1800), 
which was nover completed. At the commence¬ 
ment of the nineteenth century, their ranks were 
joined by Gottfried Hermann and Goethe. Mean¬ 
time a new era for the philosophical and philologi¬ 
cal study of the Stagirite began with Hegel, the 
founder of the prevailing philosophy of this cen¬ 
tury, who properly, so to say, was the first to dis¬ 
close to the world the deep import of the Greek 
philosopher, and strenuously advocated the study of 
liis works as the noblest problem connected with 
classical philology. At the same time the Berlin 
academy, through. Bckker and Brandis, undertook 
an entirely new recension of the text; and the French 
Institute, by means of prize essays, happily de¬ 
signed and admirably executed, promoted the un¬ 
derstanding of the several works of Aristotle, and 
the means of forming a judgment respecting them. 
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The works of Ravaisson, Michelet, and BarthG4- 
my-St. Hilaire are valuable in this respect. Seve¬ 
ral French translations also made their appearance. 
In England, in like manner, where the Ethics and 
Rhetoric of Aristotle still maintained their place in 
the course of classical instruction, some works ol 
merit connected with the study of Aristotle have 
appeared of late, among which Taylor’s transla- 
| tion may be particularly mentioned. 

The most important editions of the entire works 
of Aristotle are : 1. Aldina , editio princeps, by 
Aldus Pius Manutius, Venice, 1495—98, 5 vols. 
fol. (called also Aldina major). For the criticism 
of the text, this is still the most important of all 
the old editions. 2. Basilcensis ///. Basil. 1550, 
fol. 2 vols., with several variations from, and some 
essential improvements upon, the editio princeps. 
It has been especially prized for the criticism of 
the Politics. The Basilcensis I. and II., which 
appeared at Basel in 1531 and 1539, are nothing 
but bad reprints of the editio princeps. 3. Canto- 
tiana , or Aldina minor , edited by Job. Bapt. Camo- 
tius, Venice, 1551—53, 6 vols. 8vo. 4. Sglburg - 
iana^ Fmncof. 11 vols. 4to. 1584—87. This 
edition of Sylburg's surpassed all the previous ones, 
and even the critic of the present day cannot dispense 
with it. 5. Casauboniana , Lugd. Batav. 1590, by 
Isaac Casaubon, 2 yoIb. fol. reprinted ill 1597, 1605, 
1646. This is the first Greek and Latin edition 
of the entire works of Aristotle, but prepared has¬ 
tily, and now worthless. The same may be said 
of the 6. Du Valliana, Paris, 1619 and 1629, 
2 vols. fol.; 1639, 4 vols. fol. by Guil. Du Vnl. 
Much more important is the 7. Bipontina (not 
completed), edited by Joh. Gotti. Buhle 1791 — 
1800, 5 vols. 8vo. It contains only the Organon 
and the rhetorical and poetical writings. The 
continuation was prevented by the conflagration of 
Moscow, in which Buhle lost the materials which 
he had collected. The first volume, which con¬ 
tains, amongst other things, a most copious enume¬ 
ration of all the earlier editions, translations, and 
commentaries, is of great literary value. The cri¬ 
tical remarks contain chiefly the variations of older 
editions. Little is done in it for criticism itself 
and exegesis. 8. Bckkcriana. Bcrolini, 1831 — 
1840, ex rccensione Immanuclis Bckker, edid. 
Acad. Reg. Boniss., 2 vols. text, 1 vol. Latin trans¬ 
lations by various authors, which are not always 
good and well chosen, and not always in accordance 
with the text of the new recension. Besides these, 
there are to be 2 vols. of scholia edited by Brandis, 
of which only the first volume lias yet appeared. 
This is the first edition founded on a diligent 
though not always complete comparison of ancient 
MSS. It forms the commencement of a new era for 
the criticism of the text of Aristotle. Unfortunately, 
there is still no notice given of the MSS. made use 
of, and the course in consequence pursued by the 
editor, which occasions great difficulty in making 
a critical use of this edition. Bekkcr’s edition 
has been reprinted at Oxford, in 11 vols. 8vo., 
with the Indices of Sylburg. Besides these, there 
is a stereotype edition published by Tauchnitz, 
Lips. 1832, 16mo. in 16 vols., and another edition 
of the text, by Weisc, in one volume, Lips. 1843. 

III. Enumeration and review of the 
writings of Aristotle. 

We possess no safe materials for a chronologica 
arrangement of the several writings, such as w;u 
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attempted by Samuel Pctitus. {MisceU. iv. 9.) The 
citations in the separate writings are of no use for 
this purpose, as they are often additions made by 
a later hand; and, not tin frequently, two writings 
refer reciprocally to each other. (Ritter, GescL der 
Philosophic, iii. p. 29, not. 1, p. 35, not. *2.) More¬ 
over, such an arrangement is of small importance 
for the works of a philosopher like Aristotle. 

A systematic arrangement was first given to the 
writings of Aristotle by Andronicus of Rhodes, 
lie placed together in pragmatics (npaypartial) 
the works which treated of the same subjects, the 
logical, physical, &c. (Porphyr. Fit, Ploliu. 24 ; 

Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico-Escorialens. p. 308.) His 
arrangement, in which the logical pragmaty came 
first, agreed, as it appears, fn many other respects 
with the present arrangement in the editions. 

(Ravaisson, Essai sur la Mitaphys. i. pp. 22—27.) 
lie seems to have been followed by Adrastus, as is 
in part testified by the express evidence of Greek 
interpreters. The arrangement of Andronicus ap¬ 
pears to have been preserved in the division pecu¬ 
liar to the Latins (/card Aar[vovs),i.e. to the Latin 
translators and expositors from the fourth to the 
sixth century, which is spoken of in one or two 
notices in the MSS. of Aristotle collated by Bckkcr. 

(ArisL Opp. ed. Bckkcr, RkcL i. 8, p. 13C8, b. 

ii. init. p. 1377, b., iii. init. p. 1403, b.) The di- The extant logical writings are comprehended 
visions of the Greek commentators may be found as a whole under the title Oryanon ( i . c. instru- 
in Stahr {Aristol. ii. p.254), with which David ad ment of science). They are occupied with the 
Coley, p. 24 ; Philop. ad Catty, p. 36, ed. Bcrolin. investigation of the method by which man arrives 
may be compared. They separate the writings of at knowledge. Aristotle develops the rules and 
Aristotle into three principal divisions. 1. Theoretic, laws of thinking and cognition from the nature of 
2. Practical. 3. Dtyical or organietd, which again the cognosccnt faculty in man. An insight into 
have their subdivisions. The arrangement in the the nature and formation of conclusions and of 
oldest printed edition of the entire works rests proof by means of conclusions, is the common aim 
probably upon a tradition, which in its essential and centre of all the separate six works composing 
features may reach back ns far as Andronicus. In the Organon. Of these, some (Topica and Elcnch . 
the Aldina the Organon (thelogical writings) comes Sojihist.) have the practical tendency of teaching us 
first; then follow the works on physical science, how, in disputing, to make ourselves masters of 
including the Problems; then the mathematical the probable , and, in attacking and defending, to 
and metaphysical writings ; at the **iul the writings guard ourselves against false conclusions (Dialectics, 
which belong to practical philosophy, to which in Eristics). In the others, on the other hand, which 
the following editions the Rhetoric and Poetics are more theoretical (analytical and which contain 
are added. This arrangement has continued to be the doctrine of conclusions (Syllogistics) and of 
the prevailing one down to the present day. In proof (Apodeictics), the object is certain, strictly 
the following survey we adhere to the arrangement demonstrable knowledge. 

adopted by Zell, who divides the works into, Literature of the Oryanon.—Oryanon , cd. Pacius 
a. Doctrinal, b. Historical, c. Miscellaneous, D. Let- a Beriga, Morgiis, 1584, Francof. 1597, 4to. 5 
tcrSf k. Poems and Speeches. Every systematic Elcmcnta loyiccs Anstot. ed. Trendelenburg, Bcrol. 
division of course has reference principally to the 1836, 8vo. 2nd. ed. 1842 ; Explanations thereon 
first class. The principle to be kept in view in in German, Berlin, 1842, 8vo.—Weinholtz, De 
the division of these works must be determined finibus ct pretio loyiccs Arist. Rostochii, 1824.— 
from what Aristotle says himself. According to Brandis, Ueber die lieihcnfohje der Bucher des Or - 
him, every kind of knowledge has for its object yanon, &c., in the Abhandl. d. Bert. A lad., 1835, 
either, 1, Merely the ascertainment of truth, or p.249, &c.—Biese, die Philosojthie dcs Aristot. i. pp. 
2, Besides this, an operative activity. The latter 45-318.—J. Barth61emy St. Hilaire, De laJx>yique 
has for its result either the production of a work d'Aristotc, Memo ire couronn£e par I'lnstitut, Paris, 
( 7 roitiv), or the result is the act itself, and its pro- 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. 

cess {np6.Trtiv). Accordingly every kind of know- The usual succession of the logical writings in 
ledge is either I. Productive, poetic {Imarijp'n the editions is as follows : 

nonrrtKij) ; or II. Practical (Iniarrip-q npauriK^); 1. The Karrryoplat (Pracdicamcnta). In this 
or III. Theoretical {inurr^pr] btwpTjriK^).* Tlieo- work Aristotle treats of the (ten) highest and most 
retical knowledge has three main divisions (cptAo- comprehensive generic ideas, under which all the 
< Tofyiat, npaypartial), namely : 1. Physical science attributes of things may be subordinated as species. 
{Inarr^pri tpvo-iKTi) ; 2. Mathematics {in. pafhjpar These are essence or substance (?J ovffia), quantity 
rucij) ; 3. The doctrine of absolute existence (in {n6aov), quality (noiov), relation {npos rt), place 
Aristotle r) npwri] <pi\ooo<pla, or tnanlipi] ScoAo- ( nob), time {nort), situation (taiaQai), possession or 
- —-—- having action {noitiv), suffering ndox* lv )- 

* Mctaph. K. 6, p. 226, Brandis, E. 1 and 2 ; — 

Eth. Nic. vi. 3 and 4. 


! yuoj, or simply <ro<pia). * Practical science, or 
practical philosophy (^ (piXoaotpia ntpl ra avOpch- 
niva, t) no\tritcq, in the general sense of the word, 
Eth, Nic. i. 2, Magna Moral, i. 1, Rhct. i. 2), 
teaches a man to know the highest purpose of 
human life, and the proper mode of striving to 
attain it with respect to dispositions and actions. 
It is 1. with reference to the individual man, ethics 
(rfOuaj) ; 2. With reference to the family and do¬ 
mestic concerns, Occonotnics {oiKoropiKi]); 3. With 
reference to the state, Politics (noXiriurf, in the 
more restricted sense of the word; Eth. Nic. x. 9). 
Lastly, in so far as science is a scientific mode of 
regarding knowledge and cognition itself, and its 
forms and conditions, and the application of them, 
it is—IV. ‘Emarj/AT) aKonovaa ntpl dnoBtl^tus 
Kal tmar^ptjs {Mctaph. K. i. p. 213, Brandis), 
which must precede tho npuni] $i\ooo<pla. {Met. 
T. 3, p. 66, lin. 24.) This is Dialectics or Analytics, 
or, according to our use of terms. Logic. Some¬ 
times Aristotle recognises only the two main divi¬ 
sions of practical and theoretical philosophy. {Mo- 
tap/u ii. 1, p. 36, Brand.) 

A. Doctrinal Works. 

1. Dialectics and Ijoyic. 


* Mctaphys. E. 1, K. 1, L. 1. 
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The origin of these categories, according to Tren¬ 
delenburg’s investigation, is of a linguistic-grammati¬ 
cal nature. (Trend, de ArisL Catcy. BeroL 1833, 
8vo.) 

2. Tltpl ipnwdas (de Elocutione oratorio), u e. 
concerning the expression of thoughts by means of 
speech. By eppijvela Aristotle understands the 
import of all the component parts of judgments 
and conclusions. As the Categories are of a gram¬ 
matical origin, so also this small treatise, which 
was probably not quite completed, was, as it were, 
the first attempt at a philosophical system of gram¬ 
mar. (See Classen, de Grammatical Graecae Pri- 
mordiis, Bonnae, 1829, p. 52; K. E. Geppert, 
Darstollunt/ der Grammatischen Kateyorien , Berlin, 
1886* p. 11.) 

After these propaedeutical treatises, in which 
definitions ( Upoi) and propositions (irpordatis) are 
treated of, there follow, ns the first part of Logic, 
properly so called, 3. The two books 'A vaXorind 
7r pSrepa (A nalytica prior a), the theory of conclu¬ 
sions. The title is derived from the resolution of 
the conclusion into its fundamental component 
parts (ai/aAihit'). The word vpdrtpa, appended to 
the title, is from a later hand. 4. The two books, 
AvaKvTiKa Hjrtpa (also titvrtpa, piyaXa), treat, 
tlio first of demonstrable (apodeictic) knowledge, 

tho second of the application of conclusions to proof. 

5. The eight books TottikgJj' embrace Dialectics, 
i. c. the logic of the probable according to Aristotle. 
It is the method of arriving at farther conclusions 
on every problem according to probable propositions 
and general points of view. From these last, 
(t6ttoi, series ct/ontes aryumentorum , loci, Cic. Top. 
c. 2, Oral. c. 14,) the work takes its name. We 
must regard as an appendix to tho Topica the 
treatise, G. Tit pi <ro<piariKur concerning 

the fallacies which only apparently prove something 
to us. Published separately by Winckelraann, 
Leipzig, 1833, as an appendix to bis edition of 
Plato’s Euthydemus. 

2. Theoretical Philosophy. 

Its three parts are Physics , Mathematics , and 
Metaphysics. In Physics, theoretical philosophy 
considers material substances, which have the 
sourco of motion in themselves (rd 6vra f) kivov- 
ptva). In mathematics the subject is the attri¬ 
butes of quantity and extension (rd -tr6<rov teal rd 
ovvexts), which are external to motion indeed, 
but not separate from things (xupurrd), though 
they are still independent, /cod’ adra pivovra. 
Metaphysics (in Arist. Trpwrij <pi\otrtxpla, rrotfila, 
btoAoyla, dtohoyuci) ivtar^pij, or <ptAotro<pla 
simply) have to do with existence in itself and as 
such (rd or $ 6v , Met. T. 1, E. 1), which in like 
manner is external to motion; but at the pme 
time exists by itself separably from individual 
things (to x ta P l<rr ^ p Ka * ™ dKlmyrov). Their 
subject therefore is the universal, the ultimate 
causes of things, the best, the first (to kclQ6\ov , 
rd atria, rd dpiorov, rd irpcora, irtpl apxds hno- 
rtfixri), absolute existence, and the one. To this 
last branch belong 

The Mctuphysics, in 14 books (rdv perd rd 
(puotKa, A—N), which probably originated after 
Aristotle’s death in the collection of originally in¬ 
dependent treatises. The title also is of late 
origin. It occurs first in Plutarch (Alex. c. 7), 
and must probably be traced back to Andronicus j 
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of Rhodes. Out of this pray maty there have been 
lost the writings n tpl tpiAoaocplas, in three books, 
containing the first sketch of metaphysics, and a 
description of the Pythagorean and Platonic philo¬ 
sophy ; and riep} Idea s, in at least four books, a 
polemic representation of the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas. (See Brandis, Diatribe de perd. Arist. 
libr. 21. 14.) 

Literature of the Metaphysics. The edition by 
Brandis, Berlin, 1823, of which hitherto only the 
first vol., containing the text, has appeared. Scho¬ 
lia Graeca in Arist. Alet.e d. Brandis, Berol. 1837, 
8vo. iv. 1 ; Biese, die Philosophic des Arist. i. pp. 
310—661; Michelet, Examcn critique dc la Me- 
tuph. cTArist., Paris, 1836 ; llavaisson, Stir la 
Aletaph. d'Arista Paris, 1838 ; Glaser, die Meluph. 
des ArisL nach Composition , Inhalt, und Methode . 
Berlin, 1841; Vater, Vindiciuc thcoloyiac Aiisto- 
lelis, Lips. 1795 ; Brandis, Dialnba de perd. A rist. 
libr. de Ideis ct dc llono, sice de Philosophiu , Bon- 
nae, 1823, and Rheinisches Museum, ii. 2, p. 208, 
&c., 4, p. 558, &c.; Trendelenburg, Plalonis dc Ideis 
et Numeris Doctnna ex Aristotcle illustrata , Lips. 
1326 ; Starke, de Arist. de Intclliycntia, sice de 
Mente Sententia , Nco-Ruppini, 1833, 4to.; Bonitz, 
Obsenxttiones criticae in A ristotelis libros metaphy- 
sicos, Berol. 1842. 

Mathematics, the second science in the sphere of 
Theoretical Philosophy, is treated of in tho follow¬ 
ing writings of Aristotle:— 

1. urdpwv ypappwv, i. e. concerning indi¬ 
visible lines, intended as n proof of the doctrine of 
tho infinite divisibility of magnitudes. This work 
was attributed by several ancient critics to Theo¬ 
phrastus. Ed. princcps by Stcphanus, 1557. 

2. M rjxaviKd irpoSKripara, Mechanical Problems, 
critically and excgetically edited by Van Capcllc, 
Amstclod. 1812. The Roman writer Vitruvius 
made diligent use of this treatise. 

We now come to the third main division of 
Theoretical Philosophy, viz. Physics or Natural 
science (repay part la s. ptQodos tpuanc/i , tixiar^pT] 
■ntpl tpdotus, laropla irtpl (pvrtas, Phys. i. 1 ; do 
Caelo, iii. 1.) According to the way in which it 
is treated of by Aristotle, it exhibits the following 
division and arrangement; Tho science of Physics 
considers ns well the universal causes and relations 
of entire nature, as the individual natural bodies. 
The latter are either simple and therefore eternal 
and imperishable, as the heaven, the heavenly 
bodies, and the fundamental powers of the elements 
(warm, cold, moist, dry); or they are compound, 
earthly, and perishable. The compound physical 
substances are, 1. such as are formed immediately 
by the above-mentioned fundamental forces, as the 
elements—fire, air, water, earth ; 2. collections of 
homogeneous matter (dpoioptpij, similaria), which 
are compounded of the elements, e.y. stones, blood, 
bones, flesh; 3. heterogeneous component parts (duo- 
poioptpi), dissimilaria ), as c. y. head, hand, &t\, 
which are compounded of different homogeneous 
constituent parts, as of bones, blood, flesh, &c.; 
4. organized objects compounded of such hetero¬ 
geneous constituent parts: animals, plants. The 
course of observation and investigation proceeds 
from the whole and universal to the particular and 
individual; but in the case of each individual 
portion of the representation, from the cognosccnt 
observation of the external appearance to the in¬ 
vestigation of the causes. (Phys. i. 1, iii. 1; de 
j Partib. Animal, i. 5; Ilisl.Anim. i. 6. § 4, Schnci- 
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der.) In the latter the most important thing is 
the investigation of the purpose (to oS Ifcko, 
causa fisialis), by means of which one arrives at 
the idea of the thing ( \6yos , or to t l ify tJyai). 
Aristotle reproaches the older investigators with 
having neglected to penetrate into the purpose and 
idea (r4\os and A 6yos) of the individual sides and 
parts of nature, and with having always sought 
merely for the material cause of things. (De 
Generations, , v. 1, ii. 6.) In this investigation of 
the purpose, the leading idea is always to shew, 
that the natural object, which forms the subject of 
investigation, corresponds most completely in the 
way in which it exists to the idea intended to be 
realized, and accordingly best fulfils its purpose. 
(De Parlib. Anim. i. 5; Phys. i. 8; De Incessu 
A mm, 2.) 

According to this mode of considering the writ¬ 
ings of this pragmaty, they will be arranged in the 
following manner:— 

1. The eight books of Physics (tpvaacfl dupdaoi y, 
called also by others irepl dpxuv ; the hist three 
books are likewise entitled irepl Kiy^aeus by Sim¬ 
plicius, Prooem. ad Phys. and ad vi. pp. 404-5, 
cd. Bcrol.) In these Aristotle develops the 
general principles of natural science. (Cosmology.) 

The investigation of the principles of the uni¬ 
verse is naturally succeeded by the consideration 
of the principal parts of it, the heaven, the heavenly 
bodies, and the elements. There follows accord- 
ingly, 

2. The work concerning the Heaven (irtpl oi /pa- 
vov), in four books, which is entitled irepl udapou 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias. (Fabric. Bibl Gr. 
iii. p. 230, Horl.) According to an astronomical 
notice in i. 12, the work was composed after the 
year n. c. 357. See Keppler, Astro*. opt. p. 357 ; 
Bailly, Histoire de VAstronomic, p. 244. 

3. The two books on Production and Destruction 
(irtpl yeveaeus ual <f>0opas , de Gencrutione el Cor- 
ruptione ), develop the general laws of production 
and destruction, which arc indicated more definitely 
in the process of formation which goes on in 
inorganic nature, or in meteorological pTiacnomcna. 
The consideration of this forms the contents of the 

4. Four books on Meteorology (pereapoXoyiKti, 
de Meteoris). This work, which is distinguished 
by the clearness and ease of its style, was com¬ 
posed after B. c. 341, and before the time when an 
acquaintance with India was obtained by Alex¬ 
ander's expedition. (St. Croix, Esdmen critique 
des Hist. d'Alex. p. 703 ; Ideler, Mcleorologia vet. 
Graecor. el Rom., Bcrol. 1832.) It contains the 
groundwork of a physical geography. It has been 
edited by Ideler, Lips. 1834, 2 vols., with a pro¬ 
fuse commentary. This work is commonly fol¬ 
lowed in the editions by the treatise 

5. On the Universe (irepl udapou, de Mundo), a 
letter to Alexander, which treats the subject of the 
last two works in a popular tone and a rhetorical 
style altogether foreign to Aristotle. The whole 
is probably a translation of a work with the same 
title by Appuleius, as Stahr (Arist. bei den Romem , 
p. 165, &c.J has endeavoured to prove. Osann 
ascribes it to the Stoic Chrysippus (Beitr'dge zur 
Gricch. u. Rom. Lilt. Gesch ., Darmstadt, 1835, voL i. 
pp. 141—283.) The latest editor of Appuleius 
(Hildebrand, Prolegg. ad AppuL voL i. p. xli., &c.), 
on the contrary, looks upon the Latin work as the 
translation. 

To the same division of this pragmaty belongs 
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the small fragment on the local names of several 
winds (avtpvy Stasis real irpoaijyopiat, out of the 
larger work irtpl aijpeitev Di°g. L. v. 

26; printed in Arist. Opp ., ed. Du Val. vol. ii. p. 
848), and a fragment extant only in a Latin form, 
De NUi Incremento. 

The close of the fourth book of the Meteorologies 
conducts us to the consideration of earthly natural 
bodies composed of homogeneous parts (opoioptpij). 
Separate treatises on the inorganic bodies of the 
same class, e. g. irtpl ptrdWtav (Olympiod. ad 
AristMeteorol. i. 5, vol. i. p. 133, Ideler), and 
irtpl rijs A t$ov (Diog. L. v. 26), have perished. 
Among the works on organic natural bodies, Aris¬ 
totle himself (Meteor, i. 1) places first those on 
the animal kingdom, to the scientific consideration 
of which he devoted, according to Pliny (II. N. 
viii. 17), fifty, according to Antigonus Carystius 
(c. 66), seventy treatises. Respecting the scien¬ 
tific arrangement of the extant works of this 
pragmaty see Trendelenburg, ad Arist. de Anima 
Prooem. p. 114, &c. The work which we must 
place first is 

6. The History of Animals (irtpl £d<av laropla, 
called by Aristotle himself at irepl rd fwa laro • 
piai and favici) laropla, De Partibus , iii. 14. § 5) 
in nine books. In this work Aristotle treats, 
chiefly in the way of description, of all the peculi¬ 
arities of this division of the natural kingdom, 
according to genera, classes, and species; making 
it his chief endeavour to give all the characteristics 
of each animal according to its external and in¬ 
ternal vital functions; according to the manner of 
its copulation, its mode of life, and its character. 
This enormous work, partly the fruit of the kingly 
liberality of Alexander, has not reached us quite 
complete. On the other band, respecting a tenth 
book appended in the MSS., whicli treats of the 
conditions of the productive power, scholars arc not 
agreed. Sudiger wants to introduce it between 
the 7th and 8th books ; Camus regards it as the 
treatise spoken of by Diogenes Laertius: dirip 
roO p9j ytvvav ; Schneider doubts its authenticity. 
According to a notice in several MSS. (p. 633, cd. 
Bcrolin.), it originates in the Latin recension of 
the writings of Aristotle. Respecting the plan, 
contents history, and editions of the work, Schnei¬ 
der treats at length in the Epimctra in the first 
vol. of his edition. The best edition is by Schnei¬ 
der, in four vols. 8vo., Lips. 1811. 

This work, the observations in which are the 
triumph of ancient sagacity, and have been con¬ 
firmed by the results of the most recent investiga¬ 
tions (Cuvier), is followed by 

7. The four books on the Parts of Animals (irtpl 
popiwy ), in which Aristotle, after describing 

the phaenomena in each species develops the causes 
of these phaenomena by means of the idea to bo 
formed of the purpose which is manifested in the 
formation of the animal. According to Titzc (de 
Arist. Opp.Serie , pp.55—58), the first book of this 
work forms the introduction to the entire preceding 
work on animals, and was edited by him under 
the title A dyos irtpl Quotas paMara pedodiuos , 
Prag. 1819, and Leipzig, 1823, 8vo., with a Ger¬ 
man translation and remarks. This work, too, as 
regards its form, belongs to the most complete and 
attractive of the works of Aristotle. There is a 
separate work in five books 

8. On the Generation of Animals (irtpl J ’wav 
ytviaeus) y which treats of the generation of ani- 
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mala and the organs of generation. The fifth book 
however does not belong to this work, but is a 
treatise on the changes which the several parts of 
the body suffer. 

9. Dc Jncessu Animalium (w€f>l vopeias), 

the close of which (c. 19. p. 713, ed. Bekk.), after 
the external phacnomena of the animal kingdom 
and of animal organization have been treated of, 
leads us to the consideration of the internal cause 
of these, the soul. The consideration of this is 
taken up by Aristotle in the 

10. Three hooks on the Soul (irepl After 

he has criticised the views of earlier investigators, 
he himself defines the soul to be “the internal 
formative principle of a body which may be per¬ 
ceived by the senses, and is capable of life" (tlSos 
oiaparos tpviriKov 5u vd/ui fa ri\v *x ovro *\ Such an 
internal formative principle is an irr*\ix tia i (re¬ 
specting this expression, see Biesc, Phil . des Arist. 
pp. 355, 452, 479, &c.); the soul is therefore the 
entelecheia of a body capable of life, or organized : 
it is its essence (owrla), its \6yos. This work has 
been edited by Trendelenburg, Jcnac, 1833, 8vo.— 
one of the most excellent editions of any separate 
portion of Aristotle's writings in point of criticism 
and explanation. With this work the following 
treatises are connected, in which individual sub¬ 
jects arc carried out: 

11. On the Motion of Animals (wcpl fata? Kirrf- 
trews). 

12. Parra Naturalia, a scries of essays, which, 
according to their plan, form an entire work (dc 
Sensu , c. 1) on senso and the sensible. These 
treatises come next in tho following succession : 

(a) On Memory and Recollection (irepl tunfpys 
ical drapm^aevs). 

(h) On Slay and Waking (ir epl vrrvov Ka 1 lyprp 
yifp<T*(A)s). 

(c) On Dreams (wapl IvvtcvIuv). 

(d) Uepl rijs uaO' Sjttvov parriiajs (de Divination* 
ycr Soinnum). 

(c) ILpl yaKpo6i6Tr)Tos teal paxvSidTTjros (da 
Longihulinc et Jirevituto Vitae). 

(f) Utpl v€6tt]tos Ka l yvpws (dc Juvcnlulc et 
Scncctute). 

! g) riepl dvairvoys (dc Rcspirationc). 
h) Ilepl fa ri\s Ka\ Savdrov (de Vita et Mortc). 
With these treatises closes the circle of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of animals and animal life. 

13. The treatise de Sensu, according to Trendel¬ 
enburg's conjecture, has come down to us in an 
incomplete form, and the extant fragment ir epl 
dKovarwr* probably belongs to it. The same is 
probably the case with tho treatise 

14. On Colours (ir epl xp<*pdrcov), which, how¬ 
ever, Titze (/. c.p.67) regards as a fragment of the 
lost work on Plants. The fragment ircpi irvct i par os 
(dc Spiritu ), of doubtful authenticity, and, accord¬ 
ing to recent investigations, the production of a 
Stoic, is connected, as regards its subject, with the 
treatise trepl avairuoys. The treatise on Physio¬ 
gnomies ((pvfrtoyi'wpiKd) printed in Franz, Scrip to res 
Physiognomici vetcres , in like manner, is connected 
with the scientific consideration of animal life. 


* Preserved by Porphyrins, ad Ptolemaei Har¬ 
monica, printed in Patrit. Discuss. Perip. p. 85, &c. 
and in Wallis, Opyp. Oxon. 1699, vol. iii. p. 246, See. 

t See Arist. Hist. Anim. v. 1, de Partib. Anim. 

ii. 10, dcJuvent. et Sencct. vi. 1, dc General. Anim. 
i. 1, extr. i. 23, and in other passages. 
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The organization of plants had been treated of 
by Aristotle in a separate work (irepl (pirrdju)A 
The extant 

15. Two books Uepl fpvrwr (de Plantis ), accord¬ 
ing to a remark in the preface, are a translation 
from a Latin translation, which again was founded 
on an Arabic version of the original. In spite of 
all the doubts which have been raised against their 
authenticity, there are many expressions found in 
them which bear an undoubtedly Aristotelian 
stamp. (Compare Henschcl, de A rist. Botan. Philos. 
Vmtislaviae, 1823.) 

Several anatomiccd works of Aristotle have been 
lost. He was the first person who in any especial 
manner advocated anatomical investigations, and 
shewed the necessity of them for the study of the 
natural sciences, lie frequently refers to investi¬ 
gations of his own on the subject. (Hist. Anim. 
i. 17, extr., iii. 2, vi. 10.) Diog. Laert, (v. 25) 
mentions eight books draropwr, and one book 
3*A.oyi) dvaropwv, by Aristotle. According to 
Aristotle'8 own intimations (de Gen. An. ii. 7, da 
Part. An. iv. 5), these writings were illustrated by 
drawings. The treatise EvSypos r) irepl ^vxys, 
a dialogue called after Eudemus of Cyprus, the 
friend of the philosopher, has also been lost. In 
this work, of which a considerable fragment has 
been preserved by Plutarch (dc Consol, ad Apollon. 
p. 115, b.), Aristotle refuted the proposition, that 
the soul is no independent essence, but only the 
harmony of the body. Whether the treatise quoted 
by Diog. Laert, Siaeis irepl t|/i/x*js, belongs to this 
class of works, is doubtful. Respecting the lost 
medical works, sec Buhle, l,c. p. 102. 

3. Practical Philosojihy, or Politics. 

All that falls within the sphere of practical phi¬ 
losophy is comprehended in three principal works: 
the Ethics , the Politics, and the Oeconomics. In 
them Aristotle treats of the sciences winch havo 
reference to the operation of the reason manifesting 
itself in particular spheres. Their subject, there¬ 
fore, is action, morality with reference to the indi¬ 
vidual, to the family, and to the state. Next to 
these we place the sciences which have for their 
object the exercise of the creative faculty (7rou7r), 
L c. Art 

Ethics. —The principal work on this subject is 

1. *H0iKd NiKopax €ia i 10 books. Aristotle 
here begins with the highest and most universal 
end of life, for the individual as well as for the 
community in the state. This is happiness (etJSai- 
povia) ; and its conditions are, on the one hand, 
perfect virtue exhibiting itself in the actor, and on 
the other hand, corresponding bodily advantages 
and favourable external circumstances. Virtue is 
the readiness to act constantly and consciously 
according to the laws of the rational nature of man 
(3 pOds \6yos). The nature of virtue shews itself 
in its appearing as the medium between two ex¬ 
tremes. In accordance with this, the several vir¬ 
tues are enumerated and characterized. The 
authenticity of the work, which an ancient tradi¬ 
tion ascribes to Nicomachus, tho son of Aristotle, 
is indubitable, though there is some dispute as to 
the proper arrangement of the several books. The 
title Ni/co/x«x€«a fiiupa, under which David (Pro¬ 
leg. ad Calcg. p. 25, a. 40, Schol. ed. Berolin.) 
quotes the work, has not yet been explained. The 
best editions arc by Zell, Heidelberg, 1820, 2 vols. 
8vo.; Corais, Paris, 1822, 8vo.; Cardwell, Oxon. 
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1823, 2 yoIs. ; Michelet, Berlin, 1828, 2 vols. | 
Beside the Nicomachean Etliics, we find amongst | 
the works of Aristotle 

2. ’Hdtud Ev8ijpeia, in seven books, of which 
only books i. ii. iii. and vii. are independent, while 
the remaining books iv. v. and vl agree word for 
word with books v. vi. and vii. of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. This ethical work is perhaps a recension 
of Aristotle's lectures, edited by Eudemus. 

3. *II0ik£ MeyoAa (in David, l. c. *H0. pey. 
Nu<opdx €ia ) in two books, which Pansch (dc Arist. 
maynis moral, subditicio libro , 1841), has lately 
endeavoured to shew not to be a work of Aristotle, 
but an abstract, and one too not made by a very 
skilful hand; whilst another critic, Glaser (die 
MetapL dcs Arist . pp. 53,54), looks upon it as the 
authentic first sketch of the larger work. 

4. The treatise n«pl dptrcov teal kcuci&v, a collec¬ 
tion of definitions, is of very doubtful origin, though 
probably belonging to the later age of extracts. 

The Ethics conduct us to the Politics. (See Eth. 
Nic. x. extr.) The connexion between the two 
works is so close, that in the Ethics by the word 
xioTepov reference is made by Aristotle to the Poli¬ 
tics, and in the latter by irpdrtpov to the Ethics. 
The Aristotelian Politics (woktrued ; in Diogenes 
Laertius, v. 24, ttoXjtjkt) dtephtuns) in eight book*, 
have for their object to shew how happiness is 
to be attained for the human community in the 
sfute; for the object of the state is not merely 
the external preservation of life, but u happy 
life, as it is attained by means of virtuo” (apcr?f, 
perfect development of the whole man). Hence 
also ethics form the first and most general founda¬ 
tion of political life, because the state cannot attain 
its highest object, if morality does not prevail 
among its citizens. The house, the family, is the 
element of the state. Accordingly Aristotle begins 
with the doctrine of domestic economy, then pro¬ 
ceeds to a description of the different forms of 
government, after which he gives an historico- 
critical delineation of the most important Hellenic 
constitutions,* and then investigates which of the 
constitutions is the best (the ideal of a state). 
The doctrine concerning education, ns the most 
important condition of this best state, forms the 
conclusion. Doubts have been raised by scholars 
respecting the arrangement of the several books; 
and lately St. Hilaire, in the introduction to his 
edition (p. lxxvi.), has urged the adoption of a 
transposition, in accordance with which the follow¬ 
ing would be the original order of the books : i. ii. 
iii. vii. viii. iv. vi. v. On the other hand, Biese 
{Phil, dcs Arist. ii. p. 400) has acutely defended 
the old order. 

The best editions of the Politics are by Schnei¬ 
der, Francof. ad Viadr. 1809, 2 vols.; Corais, Paris 
1821; Gottling, Jenae, 1824 ; Stahr, with a Ger¬ 
man translation, Lips. 1837; Barthelemy St. Hi¬ 
laire, with a French translation, and a very good 
introduction, Paris, 1837. 

Of the work extant under Aristotle’s name, the 
Occonomics (olnovopiKd ), in two books, only the 
first book is genuine; the second is spurious. 
(Niebuhr, Kleine Schir. i. p. 412.) The first book 
is ascribed to Theophrastus in a fragment of Philo- 
demus. (Iferculane/is. vol. iii. pp. vii. xxvii.) The 

* For this section Aristotle had made preparation 
by his collection of 158 Hellenic constitutions; of 
which hereafter. 
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best editions are by Schneider, Lips. 1815; and 
Gottling, Jenae, 1830. 

Among the lost writings of this pragmaty we 
have to mention, 

]. nporptTTTiKds, an exhortation to the study of 
philosophy. 

2. n epl evyevcias, on Nobility, which, however, 
ancient critics (as Plut Atistid. 27) already looked 
upon as spurious; in which opinion most modern 
scholars agree with them. (See Luzac. Jucctt. Atlicac, 
pp. 82—85 ; Welcker, ad Theoynid. p. lix. &c.) 

B. Historical Works. 

Of the large number of writings, partly politico- 
historical, partly connected with the history of 
literature, and partly antiquarian, belonging to this 
class, only scanty fragments and solitary notices 
have been preserved. The extant treatise, dc 
Xcnopliane , Zcnone , cl Goryia , which is important 
for an acquaintance with the Eleatic philosophy, is 
only a fragment of a more comprehensive work on 
the history of philosophy. (Spalding, Comment, in 
prim. part, libelli deXcn. Zen. cl Gory. Berol. 1793.) 

The lost writings belonging to this pragmaty are 

1. The Politics (iroAir«iat), a description and 
history of the constitutions, manners, and usages 
of 158 (Diog. Lnert. v. 27; according to others, 
250 or more) states, the historical foundation of 
the Politics. The numerous fragments of this in¬ 
valuable work have not yet been collected with 
sufficient care. The collection by Neumann (Ilei- 
delb. 1827) is quite unsatisfactory. 

2 . N 6pi pa &ap6apucd, the Manners a?icl Customs 
of the Barbarians. 

3. Kt toe is, Lcyends of the foundinys of Cities. 

4. n ep\ edprjparuy. 

For poetical literature and chronology the fol¬ 
lowing treatises were important: 

5. r Okvpniov?Kai. (UvOioviKuiy araypac/of, N iuat 
AiorvoiaKal, Diog. Lnert. v. 26.) 

6. Td in too Tipaiov ual ruiy ’A pxvretwy, a 
work the first part of which is preserved in Timacus 
Locrus (de Anima Mundi), just as the second part, 
on Archytas, is in the fragments preserved in Sto- 
baeus under the name of Archytas. (O. F. Gruppe, 
Ucbcr die Fraymcntc dcs Archytas , Berlin, 1840.) 

7. Didascalia , a criti co-chronological specification 
of the repertory of the Athenian stage. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 26.) 

8. KvkKos irep\ it oirp-wV. (Comp. Welckcr, 
uber die Cyklischen Didder, p. 48.) 

9. 'Airop^ipara 'Opr)piK<x. (See Nitzsch, dc A rist. 
adv. Wolfianos , Kilae, 1831.) 

10. Ilepi ’AA eiaydpov, a work of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity. 

We now turn to those writings of Aristotle 
which, as belonging to the IrtioT'dprj ttoitjtiu rf, have 
for their subject the exercise of the creative faculty, 
or Art. To these belong the Poetics and Rhctovic. 

1. The Poetics (n epl TroirjTudjs). Aristotle pe¬ 
netrated deeper than any of the ancients, either 
before or after him, into the essence of Hellenic 
art, and with the most comprehensive mind tra¬ 
versed the region in which the intellectual life of 
the Hellenes unfolded itself, and brought it under 
the dominion of science. He is the father of the 
aesthetics of poetry, as he is the completer of Greek 
rhetoric as a science. The treatise itself is un¬ 
doubtedly genuine; but the explanation of its pre¬ 
sent form is still a problem of criticism. Some 
(as Gottfi Hermann and Bernhardy) look upon it 
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ns the first sketch of an uncompleted work; others, 
as an extract from a larger work ; others again, as 
the notes, taken by some hearer, of lectures deli¬ 
vered by Aristotle. Thus much, however, is clear, 
that the treatise, as we have it at present, is an 
independent whole, and, with the exception of a 
few interpolations, the work of one author. Farther, 
that the lost work tt epl ir oiirr&v, a history of the 
literature of poetry, must not be confounded with 
the Poetics , to which it stands in the same relation 
as the Polities do to the Politics. . As regards the 
contents of the Poetics, Aristotle, like Plato, starts 
from the principle of the imitation, or imitative re¬ 
presentation ( pi/xrjerts ), either of a real object exist¬ 
ing in the external world, or of one produced by 
the internal power of imagination. It is in accord¬ 
ance with this view that the different species of 
art generally, and of poetry in particular, assume 
their definite forms. The activity of art is distin¬ 
guished from practical activity in this respect: 
that in the case of the former the exercise of the 
creative faculty, the production of a work, is the 
main thing; and that the internal condition, the 
disposition, of the person who exercises this crea¬ 
tive faculty, is a matter of indifference. The 
greatest part of the treatise (cc. 6—22) contains a 
theory of tragedy; nothing else is treated of, with 
tho exception of the epos; comedy is merely al¬ 
luded to. The best editions of the work are by 
Gottf. Hermann, Lips. 1802, with philological and 
philosophical (Kantian) explanations; Grafenhan, 
Lips. 1821, an ill-arranged compilation; Bekkcr, 
Berol. 1832, 8vo.; and Ritter, Colon. 1839, 
8vo. Ritter considers two-thirds of the Poetics 
to consist of tho interpolations of a later and 
extromely silly editor; but his opinion has been 
almost universally rejected in Germany. As 
explanatory writings, besides Lessing’s Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgic, we need mention only 
Muller, Gcsch. dcr Thcorie der Kunst bci den Alien, 
pt. ii. pp. 1—181, and the German translation by 
Knebtfl, Stuttgart, 1840. 

2. The Rhetoric (rix^V h T0 P lK1 f\ three 
books. Aristotle, in accordance with his method, 
as we have already observed in the case of the 
Physics, Politics, and Poetics, before proceeding to 
lay down a theory of rhetoric, prepared a safe 
foundation by means of extensive studies. These 
studies gave rise to a separate historical work 
(entitled i*x v &v (rwayuryj), in which he collected 
all the earlier theories of the rhetoricians from 
Tisias and Corax onwards. From the latter work 
the Aristotelian rhetoric developed itself, a work of 
which, as regards its leading features, the first 
sketch was drawn at an early period;—it has been 
already mentioned that the first lectures and 
written works of Aristotle treated of rhetoric;—it 
was then carefully enlarged from time to time, 
and enriched with remarks drawn from the ob¬ 
servation of human life and knowledge through 
many years. The period of its composition is 
treated of by Max. Schmidt, De tempore quo ab 
Arist. libri de Arte Rhetor, conscripts et editi sint, 
Halle, 1837. 

Rhetoric, as a science, according to Aristotle, stands 
side by side (dvrierpotpov) with Dialectics. That 
which alone makes a scientific treatment of rheto¬ 
ric possible is the argumentation which awakens 
conviction (at ydp irtareis evrex^ov i<rri pdvov). 
He therefore directs his chief attention to the 
theory of oratorical argumentation; and the more, 
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inasmuch as earlier rhetoricians, as he says, had 
treated this most important subject in an exceed¬ 
ingly superficial manner. The second main divi¬ 
sion of the work treats of the production of that 
favourable disposition in the hearer, in consequence 
of which the orator appears to him to be worthy ot 
credit. Yet it is not sufficient merely to know 
what must be said,—one must also say this in a 
proper manner, if the speech is to produce the in¬ 
tended effect. Therefore in the third part he 
treats of oratorical expression and arrangement. 
The best edition with a commentary is the one 
published at Oxford, 1820, 8vo.; but a good critical 
and explanatory edition is still a desideratum. 

Among the writings of Aristotle we also find 

3. A work on Rhetoric addressed to Alexander 
('PijropiKij irpds ’AAf(ar8pov ); hut it is spurious, 
and should probably be ascribed to Anaximenes 
of Lampsacus. Others consider its author to have 
been Theodectes or Corax. 

C. Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the writings which Aristotle left behind 
him, there was undoubtedly a large number of 
Collectanea , which had grown up under the hand 
of the philosopher in the course of his extended 
studies. To these writings, which were not 
originally destined for publication, belong 

1. The Problems (vpoSAifpaTa), in 36 sections, 
questions on individual points in all the depart¬ 
ments of knowledge, a treasure of the deepest and 
most acute remarks, which has been far from being 

properly used and sifted. A good edition is a 
desideratum. (Compare Chabanon, Trois Me moires 
sur les ProbUmes d'ArisL in the Mem. de I'Acad. 
des InscripL vol. xlvi. p. 285, &c., p. 326, &c. 

2. Qauixdota *A Kovopara, short notices and ac¬ 
counts of various phaenomena, chiefly connected 
with natural history, of very unequal value, and 
in part manifestly not of Aristotelian origin. Tho 
best edition is by Westcnnann, in his Rerum 
Mirabil. script. Graeci, Bruns. 1839. 

D. Letters. 

All those which are extant aro spurious: tho 
genuine and copious collection of Aristotle's letters, 
which antiquity possessed, is lost Those which 
were arranged by Andronicus of Rhodes /died 20 
books. (Pseudo-Demetrius, de E/ocut. § 231.) 
A later collection by Artemon, a learned Christian 
of the third century, consisted of 8 books. (See 
David, Categ. p. 24, a. 1. 27, ed. Berol.) David 
(p. 22, a. 21, Berol.) praises the clear, simple, 
noble style of Aristotle’s letters, a description 
which is quite at variance with the character of 
those that are extant. Respecting Aristotle's will, 
which Diog. Laert. (v. 11—16) has preserved, 
we have spoken before, [p. 321, a.] 

E. Poems and Speeches. 

There are preserved— 

1. The Scoliou addressed to Hcrmias, which we 
have already mentioned. (In llgen, Scolia, Jenae, 
1798, p. 137 ; Griifenhan, Aristot. pocta , Mul- 
husae, 1831, 4to.; Bergk, Pottae Lyrici Graeci.) 

2. Two epigrams, the one on a statue erected to 
his friend Hermias, and one on an altar dedicated 
to Plato. 

The speeches of Aristotle which are lost, were 
’ATtoAoyia tvotGtlas irpbs 'E.vpvp.^bovra, of which 
we have already spoken ; an ‘Eynco/xior it Anurov, 
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nnd an 'Eytctoniov \6yov. Among the writings 
which were foisted upon Aristotle in the middle 
ages, there were the treatises (in Latin) : 1. Mys¬ 
tique Aeyyptiorum philosoplute libr. xiv., a compila¬ 
tion from Plotinus. ( Classical Journal, yoL xv. p. 
279.) 4. Dc Porno (translated from the Hebrew 

by Manfred, son of the emperor Frederick II.), a 
treatise on the immortality of the soul. 3. Secrela 
secrctonwi (doctrines on prudence and the art of 
government), and others. 

IV. Leading features of Aristotle's 
Philosophy. 

All that the Hellenes had as yet attained in the 
whole compass of science and art, was embraced by 
the gigantic mind of Aristotle, which, so to say, 
traversed in thought all that the Hellenic world 
had up to that time struggled nnd lived through, 
nnd transmitted to posterity in his writings and 
philosophy the result, as reflected in his mind, of 
this earlier age. Aristotle stands at the turning 
point of Hellenic life, when, after the original forms 
of political existence and art were completed, after 
the close of the age of production, the period of 
reflection stept in, and endeavoured by the exercise 
of thought to possess itself of the immense mass of 
materials that had been gained. And we cannot 
but admire the Divine Providence, which sum¬ 
moned to this task a mind like Aristotle's, at the 
very time when the contemplation of the past was 
still fresh and lively, and tradition still recent; and 
which called forth all his powers by placing him in 
the midst of the new impetus which the Hellenic 
mind had received through the Macedonian con¬ 
quest of the world. Thus did the genius of the 
ago find in Aristotle its first and wonderful in¬ 
strument We have already, in enumerating his 
works, had occasion to admire the universality of 
the philosopher, for whom a mythical legend of the 
foundation of a city was not less attractive than 
speculations on first causes nnd highest ends, or 
observations on animal life nnd poetry. a Qnot 
sncculis," exclaims Quintilian (Or. Inst. xii. 11. 
§ 22) in astonishment, “ Aristotclcs didicit, ut non 
solum quae ad philosophos et oratorcs pertincrcnt 
scientia complccteretur, sed animation) satorumque 
naturas omnes perquireret." “ Aristotle," says 
Ilcgel ( Gescht . der Philosophic , ii. p. 298), w pene¬ 
trated into the whole mass and into every depart¬ 
ment of the universe of things, and subjected to 
the comprehension its scattered wealth ; and the 
greater number of the philosophical sciences owe to 
him their separation and commencement. While 
in this manner science separates itself into a series 
of definitions, the Aristotelian philosophy at the 
same time contains the most profound speculative 
ideas. He is more comprehensive and speculative 
than any one else. And although his system does 
not appear developed in its several parts, but the 
parts stand side by side, they yet form a totality 
of essentially speculative philosophy." 

In giving a sketch or “sum" of Aristotle's 
philosophy, we must be satisfied with a mere out- 
ine, to which an accurate study of Aristotle's 
works alone can give completeness.* The true and 
:orrect apprehension of the nature of Aristotle's 
ihilosophy is due to the revolution which philoso- 
>hy itself has undergone in Germany through 
he influence of Hegel. The universal conception 
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which had been formed of Aristotle's philosophy 
up to the time of Hegel, was, that Aristotle had 
made what is called experience the principle of 
knowledge and cognition. Accordingly the Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy, as realism in the most ordinary 
sense of the word, was placed in direct opposition 
to the Platonic idealism. This complete misap¬ 
prehension of the Aristotelian philosophy proceed¬ 
ed from various causes. Firstly and chiefly, from 
want of acquaintance with the writings of Aris¬ 
totle. Little more than twenty years ago Aristotle 
was still very little read. We have seen how 
even the philological study of his writings was 
neglected for centuries; and the philosophical 
study of them fared no better. The properly 
speculative writings, the logical and metaphysical 
works, were scarcely read by any one. Nay, even 
on certain aesthetical propositions (c. y. on the three 
unities of the drama) false traditions prevailed, 
which were utterly unsubstantiated by the Poetics. 
And yet the Poetics was one of the most read and 
most easily accessible of his writings. To this 
were added other causes. Very many derived 
their acquaintance with Aristotelian philosophy 
from Cicero, in whose works Aristotle appears only 
as a moral philosopher and natural historian. 
Others confounded the so-called scholastic Aristo- 
telism with the genuine Aristotelian philosophy, 
which, however, in the schoolmen appears ns mere 
empty formalism. Others, lastly, overlooked in 
the consideration of the method in which Aristotle 
philosophized the essential character of the philo¬ 
sophy itself. This last circumstance in particular 
introduced that false conception, according to which 
common empeiria, experience, was looked upon as 
the principle of Aristotelian philosophy. We must 
therefore first endeavour to make clear Aristotle's 
method. 

The peculiar method of Aristotle stands in closo 
connexion with the universal direction which ho 
gave to his intellectual exertions, striving to pene¬ 
trate into the whole compass of knowledge. In 
this endeavour lie certainly sets out from experi¬ 
ence, in order first to arrive at the consciousness of 
that which really exists, and so to grasp in thought 
the multiplicity and breadth of the sensible and 
spiritual world. Thus lie always first lays hold of 
his subject externally, separates that in it which is 
merely accidental, renders prominent the contra¬ 
dictions which result, seeks to solve them and to 
refer them to a higher idea, and so at last arrives 
at the cognition of the ideal intrinsic nature, which 
manifests itself in every separate object of reality. 
In this manner he consecutively develops the ob¬ 
jects as well of the natural ns of the spiritual world, 
proceeding genetically from the lower to the higher, 
from the more known to the less known, and 
translates the world of experience into the Idea. 
Accordingly he usually first points out how, when 
an object is produced, it first presents itself to our 
cognition generally, and then how this general ob¬ 
ject branches out into separate species, and first 
really manifests itself in these. In this way he 
also develops the origin of science itself geneti- 

a Hegel's Vorlesunycn uber Gcsch. der Philoso¬ 
phic, ii. pp. 298—422. 

b Biesc, Die Philosophic des Aristotclcs in ihrem 
Zusammenhanyc, mit bcsondcrer Berucksichtiguny des 
philosophischen Sprachycbrauchs , vol. i., Berlin, 

1835, and vol. ii., 1842. 


* The best works upon his philosophy are— 
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cally; he seizes upon the individual steps of con¬ 
sciousness, from the impression on the senses to the 
highest exercise of reason, and exhibits the internal 
wealth of intellectual life. He sets out, therefore, 
from the individual, the concrete individual exist¬ 
ence of the apparent world; and this is the empir¬ 
ical side of his philosophy. The beginning of his 
philosophical investigations is external. But the 
end in view manifests itself in the course of them. 
For, while in this way he begins with the external, 
lie steadily endeavours to bring into prominent 
and distinct relief the intrinsic nature of each sepa¬ 
rate thing according to the internal formative 
principles which arc inherent in it, and essentially 
belong to it 

Next to this starting-point, an essential part of 
his method is the exhibition and removal of the 
difficulties which come in the way in the course of the 
investigation (airuplai, Suoxlptiat. Comp. Metaph. 
iii. 1, p. 40, 20). “For,” says Aristotle, “those 
who investigate without removing the difficulties 
are like persons who do not know whither they 
ought to go, and at the same time never perceive 
whether they have found what they were seeking 
or not. For the end in view is not clear to such a 
person, but is clear to one who has previously ac¬ 
quired a consciousness of the difficulties. Lastly, 
that person must necessarily be in a better condi¬ 
tion for judging, who has, as it were, heard all the 
opposing doctrines as though they were antagonist 
parties pleading before a tribunal.” Hence he 
everywhere has regard to his? predecessors, and 
endeavours carefully to develop the foundation 
and relative truth of their doctrines. ( Metaph. L 3, 
Top. i. 2.) In this manner Aristotle proceeds with 
an impartiality which reminds one of the epic re¬ 
pose in Homer, and which may easily give him a 
tinge of scepticism and indefiniteness, where the 
solution does not immediately follow the aporia, 
but occurs in the progress of the development. 

Intimately connected with his endeavour to set 
out with that which is empirically known, is his 
practice of everywhere making conceptions of the 
ordinary understanding of men, manners, and cus¬ 
toms, proverbs, religious conceptions (comp. Metaph. 
xii. 8, xiv. 8, do Caclo, ii. 1, de Gencrat. Anim. i. 2), 
and above all, language, the points on which to 
hang his speculative investigations. The Ethics in 
particular give abundant proofs of the last. Thus, 
advancing from the lower to the higher, from the 
more imperfect to the more perfect, he constantly 
brings into notice the entelechcia (ei'TcAex^a), or 
that to which everything, according to its pecu¬ 
liarity, is capable of attaining ; whereupon, again 
he also points out in this entelechcia the higher 
principle through which the entelecheia itself be¬ 
comes a potentiality (5 vvapis). In this manner he 
exhibits the dilferent steps of development in na¬ 
tural existence in their internal relation to each 
other, and so at last arrives at the highest unity, 
consisting in the purpose and cause, which, in its 
creative, organizing activity, makes of the manifold 
and dilferent forms of the universe one internally 
connected whole. 

With all this, however, we must bear in mind, 
that this method did not lead Aristotle to a perfect 
and compact system. The philosophy of Aristotle 
is not such. In every single science he always, so 
to say, starts afresh from the commencement. The 
individual parts of his philosophy, therefore, sub¬ 
sist independently side by side, and are not com- 
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bined by the vigorous self-development of the idea 
into one whole, the several members of which are 
mutually connected and dependent. This, the de¬ 
monstration of the unity of idea in the entire uni¬ 
verse of natural and spiritual life, was a problem 
which was reserved for after ages. 

The composition of Aristotle’s writings stands 
in close connexion with the method of his philoso¬ 
phizing. Here the object of investigation is always 
first laid down and distinctly defined, in order to 
obviate any misunderstanding. Thereupon ho 
gives an historical review of the way in which the 
subject lias been hitherto treated by earlier philo¬ 
sophers (Phys. i. 2, &c., de Anima , i. 2, Metaph. 
i. 3, &c., Eth. Nic. i. 3, Magn. Mor. i. 1, Polii. ii.); 
and indeed it may be remarked generally, that 
Aristotle is the father of the history of philosophy. 
The investigation itself then begins with the exhi¬ 
bition of the difficulties, doubts, and contradictions 
which present themselves ( anopiai , diroptffxara). 
These are sifted, and discussed and explained on 
all sides ( btanopeiv ) ? and the solution and recon¬ 
ciliation of them (Aliens, tinroptiv, in opposition to 
onropeiv) is given in the course of the investigation. 
( Metaph. i. init p. 40, Brandis, Phys. iv. 4, p. 211, 
1. 7, ed. Bcrol.) In this enumeration of the various 
views and aporics, Aristotle is not imfroquently 
explicit to a degree which wearies the reader, as it 
is continued without any internal necessity. 

V. Relation of the Aristotelian Philo¬ 
sophy to the Platonic. 

In the Platonic philosophy the opposition be¬ 
tween the real and the ideal had completely de¬ 
veloped itself. For while the opposition and con¬ 
tradiction in the ideal—in the world of thought— 
was conquered by Plato's dialectics, the external 
and sensible world was looked upon as a world of 
appearance, in which the ideas cannot attain to 
true and proper reality. Between these two, tho 
world of ideas and tho visible world of uppour- 
ances, there exists, according to Plato, only a 
passing relation of participation (ptOe^is) and 
imitation, in so far namely ns the ideas, as the 
prototypes, can only to a certain extent rule the 
formless and resisting matter, and fashion it into a 
visible existence. Plato accordingly made the ex¬ 
ternal world the region of the incomplete and bad, 
of the contradictory and false, and recognized ab¬ 
solute truth only in tho eternal immutable ideas. 
Now this opposition, which set fixed limits to cog¬ 
nition, was surmounted by Aristotle. He laid 
down the proposition, that the idea, which cannot 
of itself fashion itself into reality, is powerless, and 
has only a potential existence, and that it becomes 
a living reality only by realizing itself in a creative 
manner by means of its own energy. ( Metaph . 
xii. 6, p. 246. 8., Brandis.) The transition 
of the ideal into the real, however, Aristotle ex¬ 
plains by means of the pure idea of negation 
(t rriprjois ). That is to say, ideality and reality 
ore not opposed to each other, as existence and 
non-existence, according to Plato's view; but the 
material itself contains in itself the opposition, the 
negation, through which it comes to have a kind of 
feeling of want, and strives after the ideal form, as 
the ugly strives after the beautiful. The giving it 
a definite form docs away not with the matter, 
but with the negation which is inherent in the 
matter, and by that means the material is fashioned 
so as to assume a definite existence. Thus matter 
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5b that which is eternal, fundamental, whilst the 
single object, fashioned so as to assume an indivi¬ 
dual existence is produced, and perishes. The ma¬ 
terial in which the negation is inherent, is the 
potentiality (Suva/xis), out of which the formative 
principle, as an entelcchcia, fashions itself into ex¬ 
istence. This, as the full reality (^vepycia), is the 
higher step in opposition to the mere potentiality. 
According to these definitions, the Aristotelian 
philosophy progresses genetically from the lower to 
the higher, from the tvvagis to the cVr^Aexewt of 
that, of which the potential, according to its pecu¬ 
liarity, is capable. Thus by means of the ttdy* 
the universe becomes a whole consisting of mu¬ 
tually connected members, in which these *78y 
attain to full existence. In inorganic nature the 
purpose is still identical with the necessity of the 
matter; but in organic nature it comes into exist-- 
cncc as the soul of the enlivened object 
The energy (ivepyeia) of the soul is, as an entclc- 
chcia, thought , both vous Tra^yriuds, since, as the 
temporary activity of the mind, it is necessarily 
dependent on the co-operation of the senses, and 
vovs irotynuds, i. e. cognosccnt, self-acting reason, 
in so far as, in the pure clement of thought freed 
from what is sensuous, it elevates the finite world 
into cognoscible truth. From this exalted point of 
view Aristotle regarded and subjected to inquiry 
the entire empire of reality and life, as it had 
developed itself up to his time in science, arts, and 
politics. 

VI. Aristotelian Logic. 

Aristotle is the creator of the science of logic. 
The two deepest thinkers of Oernmny, Kant and 
Ilegel, acknowledge that from the time of Aris¬ 
totle to their own ago logic had made no progress. 
Aristotle has described the pure forms and opera¬ 
tions of abstract reason, of finite thought , with the 
accuracy of an investigator of nature, and his logic 
is, as it were, a natural history of this “ finite 
thought.” 

Aristotle obtains the categories, the fundamen¬ 
tal conceptions of thought, from language, in which 
these universal forms of thought appear as parts of 
speech. These categories ( Karyyoplai , also uaryy- 
op^gara, rd Karyyopovgeva) give all the possible 
definitions for the different modes in which every¬ 
thing that exists may be viewed; they arc the 
most universal expressions for the relations which 
constantly recur in things; fundamental definitions, 
which cannot be comprehended under any higher 
generic conception, and are, therefore, called yiv% 
Yet they are not themselves generic conceptions, 
which give what is essential in an object, but the 
most universal modes of expressing it. An inde¬ 
pendent existence belongs to ovola, substance, 
alone of all the categories ; the rest denote 
only the different modes of what is inherent. The 
categories themselves, therefore, are not an ultima¬ 
tum, by means of which the true cognition of an 
object can be attained. The most important pro¬ 
position in Aristotle’s doctrine of substances f is, 
that “ the universal attains to reality only in the 
individual” (gy ovowv oZv ruv xpafrwv oxhji&v 
dbvvarov too' &\\uv n clvai). 

* flSos is the internal formative principle; g6p<frrj 
is the external form itself. 

t The TTpcSry ovaia expresses the essential qua¬ 
lities only, the dcvrepai ovcrlai are substances, in¬ 
cluding both essential and accidental qualities. 


After substance (ovola ) Aristotle first treats 
of quantity , which with that which is relative 
attaches to the material of the substance, then 
passes to what is qualitative, which has rcfcrcnco 
especially to the determination of the form of the 
object. (In the Metaphysics on the other hand 
(v. 15), where the categories are defined more in 
accordance with our conceptions of them, the in¬ 
vestigation on the qualitative precedes that on the 
relative.) The six remaining categories are treated 
of only in short outlines. 

The object of the categories is, to render possi¬ 
ble the cognition of the enormous multiplicity of 
phaenomena; since by means of them those modes of 
viewing things which constantly recur in connexion 
with existence are fixed, and thus the necessity for 
advancing step by step ad infinitum is removed. 
But in Aristotle's view they are not the ultimatum 
for cognition. They rather denote only the differ¬ 
ent modes in which anything is inherent in the 
substance, and are truly and properly determined 
only by means of that which is substantial. This 
again is determined by the <7 80 s, which is wlmt is 
essential in the material, and owes its existence to 
the purpose of tho thing. This purpose, and 
nothing short of this, is an ultimatum for cognition. 
The highest opposition in which the purpose 
realises itself is that of 8 vvagis and Ivrt\4x €ia * 
(Arist de Anima , ii. c. 1.) 

The categories arc single words (rd &vcv <rvg- 
Tf\oKjjs \ty 6 gwa). As such, they are in them¬ 
selves neither true nor false. They become both 
only in the union of ideas by means of mutual 
reference in a proposition (rd uard <rvg*\ 0 Krjv 
A tyogtva). A proposition is the expression 
(tpg^vtia) of reflecting thought, which separates 
and combines ( 8 ia(p*ois y <rugir\oKi)). This opera¬ 
tion of thought manifests itself first of all in judg¬ 
ment. In this way Aristotle succeeds in advan¬ 
cing from the categories to the doctrine of the ex¬ 
pression of thought (ipg-hvtia). llcro I 10 treats 
first of all of the component elements of the pro¬ 
position, then of simple propositions, together with 
the mode of their opposition with reference to the 
true and the false; lastly, of compound propositions 
(at ovgirXcKogtvai diroipavoas), or modal forms of 
judgment (at dvoipdvoas g<rd rpdnov), out of 
which the category of modality was afterwards 
formed. 

In the second part of the treatise irtpl ipgyvtias 
the different modes of opposition of both kinds of 
propositions are discussed. The essence of judg¬ 
ment, which presents itself in a visible form in tho 
proposition, consists in this, that the idea, which 
in itself is neither true nor false, separates itself 
into the momenta peculiar to it, the universal, tho 
particular, the individual, and that the relation be¬ 
tween these momenta is either established by 
means of affirmation, or abolished by means of 
negation. 

Judgment, however, stands in essential relation 
to conclusion. In judgment, Universal and Parti¬ 
cular are referred to each other; these two mo¬ 
menta of our conceptions separate themselves, with 
reference to the conclusion, into two premises 
(TTporaons), of which the one asserts the universal, 
the other the particular. (Anal. pr. i. 25 ; rd gev 
<ds v\ov , to 5c <ds gipos.) The conclusion itself, 
however, is that expression, in which, from certain 
premises, something else beyond the premises is 
necessarily deduced. But the conclusion is still 
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considered apart from its particular contents; it is 
treated quite as a form, and the remark is at the 
same time made, that for that very reason it as yet 
supplies us with no knowledge (iniar^pri). But 
because this abstract universal possesses greater 
facilities for subjective cognition, Aristotle makes 
the doctrine of the syllogism precede that of 
proof, for according to him, proof is a particular 
kind of conclusion. {Anal. pr. i. 4.) Accordingly, 
together with the mode of its formation, he treats 
of the figures of the syllogism, and the different 
forms of conclusion in them. (cc. 1—27.) Then he 
gives directions for finding with ease the syllogistic 
figures for each problem that is proposed (tdiropeir), 
and lastly shews how to refer given conclusions to 
their principles, and to arrange them according to 
promises. Thereupon, in the second book of the 
Analytics, he treats of the complete conclusion 
according to its peculiar determining principles 
(Anal. ii. I—15b points out errors and deficiencies 
in concluding (cc. 16—21), and teaches how to 
refer to the syllogistic figures incomplete argu¬ 
ments, which have for their object subjective con¬ 
viction only. (cc. 22—27.) 

We do not arrive at that conclusion which is 
the foundation of knotoledge till we arrive at 
proof *. e. a conclusion conveying a distinct 
meaning (ou\\oyi(rpds iirioryj^oviKos, dir68tiZis), 
which proceeds from the essential definitions of 
the matter in question. Proof, in order to lead 
to objective truth, necessarily presupposes prin¬ 
ciples. Without an acquaintance with princi¬ 
ples, we cannot attain to knowledge by means of 
proof. Aristotle, therefore, treats first of the na¬ 
ture of principles. They are the Universal, which 
serves ns a medium through which alone we can 
attain to knowledge; they have their certainty in 
themselves, and are not susceptible of any additional 
separate proof. In this point of view Aristotle 
compares them with the immediate certainty of 
sensuous perceptions. The reason (vovs) and the 
exertion of the reason (rdrjtns), which is itself the 
Universal, develops these principles (ap\ds) out of 
itself. 

In proof we may distinguish three things : 
1. That which is proved (Anal. post. i. 7), *. e. 
that which is to pertain to some definite object 
(ylvei nvl) considered in itself. 2. The principles 
from which this is deduced. 3. The object, the 
attributes of which are to be exhibited. According 
to their subject-matter, proofs come into closer 
relation to the particular sciences. Here the im¬ 
portant point is, to know what science is more 
accurate, and may be presupposed as the ground¬ 
work of another (nporlpa eerre). The knowledge 
to which proof conducts by means of principles 
(Imor^nT}) has for its object necessary existence; 
conception (5d£a), on the other hand, has for its 
object that which may be otherwise constituted. 
After Aristotle, in the first book of the second 
Analytics, has shewn how by means of proof we 
may receive a knowledge that something is, and 
why it is so, he considers that which we cannot get 
at by means of proof, but which is necessary for the 
complete development of our ideas, viz. the defini¬ 
tion of that which is substantial, by means of which 
we have stated what an object is. This is effected 
by definition (opicrpbs). The definition states what 
the essence of a thing is, and is therefore always 
universal and affirmative. It cannot be proved by 
any conclusion, nor even be demonstrated by 
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means of induction. (Anal. post. ii. 7.) We find 
out the essence of a thing only when we know the 
essential attributes of the thing, and its existence 
itself. Aristotle analyses the different kinds of 
definition (Anal. post. ii. 10), then treats of the 
individual causes (for the definition declares the 
why of a thing with reference to its essence), and 
lastly lays down the method of finding a correct 
definition. (Anal. post. ii. 11, &c. ii. 13.) The ob¬ 
ject of definition is, to comprehend the whole ac¬ 
cording to its essential differences, and to refer 
these again to the genus, in order by these means 
to bring under contemplation the whole as a unity 
consisting of mutually connected and dependent 
members. One aid in definition is subdivision 
(Siafpecris). The definition must be clear and dis¬ 
tinct. This distinctness is attained by endeavour¬ 
ing first to define the particular, in order to become 
acquainted with the import of it in every species. 
The use of definition is especially important in 
proposing problems. (Anal. post. ii. 14.) 

Aristotle, however, docs not, either in his Meta¬ 
physics, or in the particular sciences, proceed ac¬ 
cording to the abstract forms of conclusion, as ho 
develops them in the Organon; but the definition 
(dgurpSs) forms the central point in the further 
prosecution of his philosophical investigations. Ho 
forms his conception of tho idea of a thing (to rl 
rjr (hat) in tho identity of its existence and essence , 
and so continually points out the universal in the 
particular. 

VII. Mbtapiiysics. 

The first philosophy (for such is tho name Aris* 
totlc gives to what we call Metaphysics) is the 
science of the first principles and causes of things. 
(Met. ii. 8, 4.) It is theoretic science, and tho 
most excellent, but at the same time the most 
difficult of all sciences, because its object, the uni¬ 
versal, is removed as far as possible from the per¬ 
ceptions of the senses. (Met. i. 2.) It is, however, 
at the same time the most accurate science, because 
its subject-matter is most knowablo; and tho most 
free, because it is sought solely for the sake of 
knowledge. 

There are four first causes or principles of things: 
a. The substance and the idea (d ovoia ical t6 tI 
thai ); b. The subject and the matter (v v\tj 
xal t 6 viroKel/xevov) ; c. The principle of motion 
(80(v tJ dpxi) Kivjoeios ); d. The purpose and 
the good (to ou ere/ca kclL rd hyaO&v). The earlier 
philosophers (this Aristotle shews in the first book 
of the Metaphysics) recognized indeed all these 
classes singly, but neither distinctly nor in connex¬ 
ion. With full consciousness he declares, after 
having developed the history of metaphysics from 
the Ionian philosophers to Plato in bold and mas¬ 
terly outlines, that this science of the first philoso¬ 
phy had up to his time resembled a lisping child 
(^eAAifo/reVp, Met. i. 10, p. 993, Bekk.). 

The consciousness of the opposition between 
truth existing in and for itself, and the cognition 
of it, must necessarily be presupposed in all philo¬ 
sophizing. This consciousness, which lias come out 
in all its distinctness only in the philosophy of tho 
most recent times, Aristotle also possesses. But 
he has it in the form of doubts (a-rop/at), which 
rise against science itself and its definitions. These 
doubts and questions, then, Aristotle considers on 
all sides, and therefrom arrives at the following 
result:— 
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1. There is a science which considers existence 
as such, and the definitions pertaining to it as 
such. 2. It is not the same with any one of the 
particular sciences, for all these consider only a 
part of what exists and its attributes. 3. The 
principles and highest causes of things must have a 
nature appropriate only to them. 

Existence is indeed defined in various ways, and 
denotes at one time the What and the idea, at 
another time the condition or constitution, magni¬ 
tude, &c., of a thing ; of all the definitions, how¬ 
ever, the What , which denotes the substance, is 
the first. (Met vii. 1. p. 1028, Bekk.) All other 
definitions only state attributes or qualities of this 
first definition, and arc not in their nature inde¬ 
pendent, or capable of being separated from the 
substance. On the other hand, the idea of sub¬ 
stance (ovtria) lies at the foundation of our ideas of 
everything, and wc do not arrive at the cognition 
of anything when we know how great, or where, 
&e., it is, but when we know what it is. The 
question, therefore, is, What is the substance ? 
(r(s v overta ;) which has ever been the object 
of philosophical investigation. (Met. vii. 1. p. 
1028.) Aristotle distinguishes three kinds of 
substances: 1. Substance perceptible by the senses 
(Met. xii. 1,2, vii. 7), which is finite and pe¬ 
rishable, like single sensible objects. The mo¬ 
menta of this sensible substance are, — a. the 
matter, that which is fundamental, constant; b. 
particular things, the negative in relation to each 
other; c. the motive principle, the pure form or 
*75 os. 2. Tlie second higher kind of substance is 
that which may be perceived by the senses, but is i 
imperishable, such as the heavenly bodies. Here 
the active principle (Mpyern, actus) steps in, 
which, in so far as it contains that which is to be 
produced, is understanding (vovs). That which it 
contains is the purpose, which is realized by means 
of the lutpyeia. The two extremes are hero po¬ 
tentiality and agency (matter and thought), the 
passive universal and the active universal. These 
two arc not subject to change. That which is 
changed is the particular thing, and passes from 
one into the other by means of something else by 
which it is moved. The purpose, in so far as it 
is the motive principle, is called the cause (apxrf), 
but, in so far as it is the purpose, it is the reason, 
alrla. (Met. v. 1, 2.) The active principle gives 
reality to that which it contains in itself: this re¬ 
mains the same: it is still, however, matter , which 
is different from the active principle, though both 
are combined. That which combines them is the 
form, the union of both. The relation of the 
newly coined idea of lure\lx*‘ a , or the purpose 
realized by the formative principle, to the idea of 
Ivlpyeia, is this : lure\lx €ia signifies in the dif¬ 
ferent grades of existence the completion which is 
in conformity with each single existing thing; 
and c vlpytia denotes the actuality which is in 
conformity with this completion. (Metaph. ix. 3, 
p. 17.0. 8, Brand.) Thus the soul is essentially 
4vre\*x* ia * 

* The actuality of each thing presupposes an 
original internal potentiality, which is in itself 
only conceivable, not perceptible. The potenti¬ 
ality of a thing is followed by its actuality in 
reference cither to mere existence or to action. 
This actuality is Ivtpysia, actus , and is perceptible. 
But, that the potential thing may become a real 
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3. The third kind of substance is that in which 
5 vvafus, ivepyeia, and lvr€\lx fia are united; the 
absolute sultstance; the eternal, unmoved ; but which 
is at the same time motive, is pure activity (actus 
purus, Met. xii. G, ix. 8, xii. 7), is God himself. 
This substance is without matter, and so also i9 
not a magnitude. 

The chief momentum in the Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy is, that thought and the subject of thought 
are one; that what is objective and thought (the 
Ivipyaa) are one and the same. God himself is 
eternal thought, and his thought is operation, life, 
action,—it is the thought of thought.* Objects 
exist in their truth only in so far as they are the 
subjects of thought, are thoughts. That is their 
essence (ouen'a). In nature, indeed, the idea 
exists not as a thought, but as a body; it has, 
however, a soul, and this is its idea. In saying 
this, Aristotle stands upon the highest point of 
speculation : God, as a living God, is the universe. 

In the course of the investigation, Aristotle, with 
careful regard to, and examination of, the views of 
earlier philosophers, points out that neither ab¬ 
stractly universal, nor particular, sensuously per¬ 
ceptible essences can be looked upon as principles 
of existence. Neither the universal apart from the 
particular, nor the particular by itself, can be a 
principle of the natural and spiritual world; but 
the absolute principle is God,—the highest reason, 
the object of whose thought i9 himself. Thus the 
dominion of the Anaxagorcan vovs was declared in 
a profoundcr manner by Aristotle. In the divine 
thought, existence is at the same time implied. 
Thought is the sum and substance of the universe, 
and realizes itself in the eternal immutable form¬ 
ative principles which, as the essences indwelling 
(imman'ent) in the material, fashion themselves so 
as to assume an individual existence. In man, tho 
thought of the divine reason completes itself so as 
to become the self-conscious activity of thinking 
reason. By it he recognizes in the objective world 
his own nature again, and so attains to the cogni¬ 
tion of truth. With these slight intimations, wo 
must here leave tho subject. 

VIII. The Particular Sciences. 

Respecting the Essence of the Particular Sciences, 
and the division of them into Theoretical and Prac¬ 
tical Sciences. —The science of tho particular am 

thing, the potentiality must pass into actuality. 
The principle of the transition from the potential 
to the actual in a thing Aristotle calls cntelecheia 
(rd tVTfXh because it unites both tho 

potentiality and the actuality. Every union of 
potentiality and actuality is a motion, and accord¬ 
ingly the entelechcia is the principle of motion (tJ 
rod Svvdpfl &VTOS WTfXfX* 1 *, @ TOtOUTOV, k'iutjois 

lari). The potentiality (Stfi'a/us) can never be¬ 
come actuality (^toyem) without entelecheia; but 
the entelecheia also cannot dispense witli the poten¬ 
tiality. If tho entelecheia does not manifest itself 
in a thing, it is merely a thing Hard Bvuapiv ; 
if it does manifest itself, it becomes a thing icar' 
Ivlpyuav. The same thing is often both together, 
the former in reference to qualities which it has 
not yet, but can obtain; the latter in refercnco to 
attributes already actually present in it. (Buhle, 
in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopedic.) 

* Met. xii. p. 1074, Bekk., atirov apa vosi eTWfp 
lari r3 upinarov koI cariy ij v6r)<n$, j/oijcrcws 
ior,(TLS. 
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exist only when the essence of the particular, the 
votitAv, i. e. the conceivable, the reasonable, is 
perceived. (Met. vii. 6.) It presupposes the 
principles of the intellectual and real, and has 
reference to that which is demonstrable from them. 
The individual sciences deduce from principles the 
truth of the particular by means of proof, which is 
the foundation of knowledge. Their limit consists 
in this: that the individual science sets out from 
something presupposed, which is recognized, and 
deduces the rest from this by means of conclusion 
(syllogism). That operation of the mind which 
refers the particular to the universal, is the reflect¬ 
ing understanding (Sub'oia), which is opposed as 
well to sensuous perception as to the higher opera¬ 
tion of the reason. With it the difference between 
existence and thought, between truth and false¬ 
hood, becomes a matter of consciousness. 

Every single science has reference to a definite ob¬ 
ject (76 vos, Anal. post. i. 28, Met. xi. 7), and seeks 
certain principles and causes of it The particular 
object therefore determines the science, and every 
science detluces the proof out of the principles pecu¬ 
liar to it ,«. e. out of the essential definitions of the 
particular object. Three tilings are presupposed 
for every particular science: a. That its object, 
and the essential definitions of that object (i.c. the 
principles peculiar to it), exist, b. The common 
principles (axioms), and c. The signification of the 
essential attributes of the object. According to 
their common principles, all sciences are mutually 
connected. Such common principles are, for ex¬ 
ample, the law of contradiction. 

The accuracy (dxpt6cia) of the single sciences 
depends on tho nature of their objects. TI 10 less 
this is an object of sense, the more accurate is the 
science of it. (Met. xiii. 3; Anal. post. i. 27; 
Met. iv. 1, i. 2.) Therefore metaphysics is the 
most accurate, but also the most difficult science. 
A knowledge of tho kind of scientific treatment 
which the subject in hand requires must be ac¬ 
quired by intellectual cultivation. To wish to 
apply in all cases the method and schematism of 
a philosophy, which in constructing its theories 
begins from tho fundamental idea (d*pi€d>s), is 
pedantic (dvehaiOtpov, Met. i. 1, p. 29, Brand). 
Natural science, for example, does not admit of the 
application of a mere abstract definition of the 
idea, for it has to take into consideration as well 
the manifold, as also the accidental. The same 
may be said of the province of practical science, 
where, in ethics and politics, universal, thorough 
definitions are not always possible, but the true 
can often bo exhibited only in outline (tv rvwepj 
Eth. Nic. i. 1, ii. 2, ix. 2). For the practical has 
also to do with the individual, and therefore acci¬ 
dental. For that reason, experience and what is 
matter of fact, have a high value as the proper 
basis of cognition. For the individual existence 
(roSe ri) with its formative principle, is the really 
substantial; and the sensuously perceptible 
essences and those which are universal are almost 
the same natures (Met. xiii. 9, p. 108G, 2 Bekk.) 
It is only in the individual that the universal attains 

reality. 

The particular sciences have for their object tho 
cognition of the world of appearances in its essen¬ 
tial characteristics. For this purpose the co-opera¬ 
tion of the senses is necessary. Therefore here 
the proposition, nihil est in iiddlcctu quod non fuerit 
in sensu, holds good. (De Anim. iii. 8.) In the 
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vovs vaQyTiKos the sensible, finite world is a ne¬ 
cessary production of cognition. It attains to the 
cognition of nothing without sensuous perception. 
But it is only the rods rronyriKos which attains to 
the cognition of the complete truth of the sensible 
world, and here vice versa the proposition holds 
good: nihil est in sensu , quod non fuerit in in- 
tellcctu. 

Reason is either theoretiad or practiced reason 
(de Anim. iii. 10). The object of the first is the 
cognition of truth (of the universal, the unchange¬ 
able); the object of the other is the realisation, by 
means of action, of the truth, the cognition of 
which has been attained. (Metaph. ii. 1.) Prac¬ 
tical reason, therefore, is directed to the particular 
and individual, which is determined and regulated 
by the universal. (Eth. Nic. vi. 12.) The scientific 
treatment of the moral (ethics and jxtlitics) has, 
therefore, to investigate not so much what virtue 
is ( 01 ) yap lv' ciSw.u**' rf lanv ?/ aperfi OK6irro/xi0a, 
Eth. Nic. ii. 2), as rather how we may become vir¬ 
tuous (dAA’ Iv dyaOol ytvwptOa). Without this last 
object it would be of no use. The difference be¬ 
tween action and the exercise of the creative power 
(*P*tt*iv and rroiuv) in the province of practical 
reason, is the foundation of the difference between 
morality and art. What is common to both is, 
that the commencing point of the activity lies 
here in the subject (Met. xi. 7), and that the ob¬ 
ject of the activity has reference to that which 
admits of different modes of existence. (Eth. Nic. 
vi. 4.) The difference, therereforo, between the 
two is this: that in action {npdrrtiv) the pur¬ 
pose lies in the activity itself (in tho irpaurov ), 
whereby the will of the actor manifests itself, while 
in the exercise of the creative power ( 7 roieiv) it 
lies in the work produced. (Metaph. vi. 1 ; 
Muyn. Mor. i. 35.) 

The theoretical sciences have to do with that 
which exists in accordance with the idea, and can 
be deduced from it. Their object is either, a. tho 
universal, ns it is the object of cognition to the 
abstracting understanding, which, however, is still 
restricted to one side of the material, to the quan¬ 
titative (Met. xiii. 2),— accordingly rd autvijra 
dAA' 01 ) » or » & the universal, as by 

means of tho formative principles, which give it 
some definitive shape, it attains to existence in tho 
essences of natural things (rd dx^purra d\\' ouk 
dxivqra) ; c. or lastly, their object is the universal, 
as it exhibits itself as necessary existence (rd didiov 
koI okIvtjtov Kal x u P l(T 7 o y ). Out of these tho 
theoretic sciences of mathematics, physics, and 
theology develop themselves, as well as the prac¬ 
tical sciences, which have for their object action, 
morality in the individual and in the state (ethics, 
oeconomics, politics), or the exercise of the creative 
faculty, and art (poetics, rhetoric). 

A. 

The Theoretical Sciences. 

1. Natural Sciences. 

The science of Physics (rf (pvaimj , ircpt 
(pvaews €?n(TT7f/iT?) considers that existence which 
is susceptible of motion. Its object is not the 
idea in its spiritual existence (to rf jjv dvat), 
but the idea in its real existence in the material 
(to ri lari). Natural existence has the origin ol 
motion in itself originally. Motion is change from 
what exists to what exists. Nature, therefore, if 
no lifeless substratum, but an organization pot- 
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Dossed of life, a process of becoming and being 
produced, in which the moving power, consisting in 
the formative principle, is that which gives it its 
shape. In natural existence matter (v\t)), depri¬ 
vation (f TrtpTjms ), and the formative principle, are 
in inseparable union. Matter is the foundation 
of the manifold, for everything, according to the 
formative principle, which in itself is perfect, strives 
to advance from it to that which is more perfect, 
till it attains to actuality. The internal formative 
principle, on the other hand, is the basis of what 
is unchangeable in that which is manifold. For 
the formative principle is in itself eternal and im¬ 
perishable, and is perishable only in so far as it 
engenders itself in the material. Natural science 
considers the formative principles which in motion 
and change continually reengender themselves. The 
formative principle and the purpose are the same, 
only conceived of in a different relation: — the 
formative principle in relation to that which ac¬ 
tually exists ; purpose, in relation to the why ? of 
it. The identity of the two is the operative cause. 
The relation of purpose is the highest cause, in 
which all physical causes concentrate themselves. 
( Plys . ii. 7—9.) Wherever there is purpose there 
is activity (ir parrerai, Phys. ii. 8) in relation to 
this purpose, and according to the activity of each 
thing, so is its natural constitution. Nature now 
lias a purpose, but it is independent of all reflection 
and consideration. ( Phys.Lc .) It creates accord¬ 
ing to an unconscious impulse, and its activity is a 
daemonical, but not a divine activity (>} yap tpvois 
Ucapovia aAA’ ov $€?o, do Div. per Sonin, c. 2). 
Sometimes it does not attain its object, because in 
its formative process it cannot overpower the 
material; and then, through this partial frustration 
of the purpose, abortions are produced. (Phys. 1. c., 
de Ccncr. Anim. iv. 4.) Nature therefore has the 
foundation of its development and existence in 
itself,—is its own purpose ; it is an organic whole, 
in which everything is in a state of vigorous reci¬ 
procal action, and exhibits a series of gradations 
from the less perfect to the more perfect. The 
fashioning active principle is the «T5 oj, and this 
when perfected is ivT*\lx* ia and luipyua, in con¬ 
trast with which the material, as the merely po¬ 
tential, is the lower principle. The connecting 
link between the two is motion, the process of be¬ 
coming ; accordingly motion is a condition in all 
nature, and he who has not arrived at the cogni¬ 
tion of motion docs not understand nature. (Phys. 
iii. 1.) Motion is the means by which everything 
strives to advance from potentiality (matter) to that 
actuality, of which, according to its nature, it is 
capable, *. e. to the form appropriate to it, which is 
its purpose. The dSos is thus what is true in the 
visible object, but not apart from the process of be¬ 
coming ; but it is the basis of this process of becom¬ 
ing itself, inasmuch as it is the active, fashioning 
principle. The true principle of natural science, 
therefore, lies in the dynamico-genetical method, 
which looks upon nature as something continually 
becoming, as it strives to advance from potentiality 
to actuality. Motion itself is eternal and unpro- 
duccd ; it is the life (oiov Jo nf ns ovoa) in all 
natural things. (Phys. viii. 1.) Through this 
striving of all natural existences after the imper¬ 
ishable, everything is in some sort filled with soul. 
(I)e Gener. Anim. iii. 11.) The elementary bodies, 
considered in themselves, have motion in them¬ 
selves, reciprocally produce each other, and so 


imitate the imperishable (as c. g. earth and fire, 
Met. ix. 8). Things possessed of life produce 
in the process of generation an object of like kind 
with themselves (dc Anim. ii. 4. 2), and so parti¬ 
cipate in eternity as far as they can, since in their 
individual existence, as one according to number 
(%v apiQpxp), they are not eternal. A constant 
dynamical connexion exhibits itself in the process 
of development of natural life, it aims at more and 
more perfect formations, and makes the lower and 
less perfect forms a preliminary condition of the 
higher, so that the higher sphere comprehends also 
the lower. (De Cade, iv. 3.) Thus in the grada¬ 
tions of the elements between earth and heaven, 
the several elements are separated by no definito 
limit, but pass insensibly from one to the other 
(Phys. iv. 5 ; De Cacto, iv. 1, 4), and also in 
organisms possessed of life the same gradation, 
from the lower to the more and more perfect forms, 
shews itself. (De Anima y ii. 2, 3.) Natural science 
then must follow this process of development, for it 
is only in this way that it attains to a lively ap¬ 
prehension of nature. 

To develop how Aristotle, according to these 
leading outlines, treats the particular natural 
sciences, how ho first develops the gradations of 
the elements, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
and the unmoved moving principle, and then points 
out the process of formation in inorganic and 
organic nature, and lastly arrives at man, as the 
end and centre of the entire creation, of which ho 
is the most complete organization (Polit. i. 8 ; Hist. 
Anim. ix. 1 ; De Partih. Anim. iv. 10), would 
lead us farther than our present limits allow. Wo 
can only again direct attention to the excellent 
delineation, a perfect model of its kind, in the 
work of Biese above referred to, vol. ii. pp. 59— 
2J6. 

2. Mathematics and the Mathematical Sciences. 

Mathematics and Physics have the same objects 
in common, hut not in the same manner; for 
mathematics abstract from the concrete attributes 
of sensible things, and consider, only the quantiUdive. 
(Met. xiii. 3.) This is the only side of that which 
is material on which the understanding (tiiAvoia) 
dwells, where it considers the universal in the 
way in which it is presented by the abstractive 
power of the understanding. This mode of pro¬ 
cedure, however, does not admit of being applied 
in all cases (Phys. ii. 2); and mathematics, from 
their very nature, cannot rise above the material 
and reach real existence as such. Tire investi¬ 
gations of this science are restricted to one part of 
material existence (nepl ti /xtpos rijs oluelas v\ris 
votuTai •n)*' Sewpiai', Aid. xi. 4). 

The relation between the three theoretical sci¬ 
ences, therefore, is this : the science of physics 
busies itself indeed with the internal formative 
principle, with that which has an absolute exist¬ 
ence, but only in so far as this has passed into the 
material, and is accordingly not immoveable. (Met. 
vi. 1, xiL 7.) 

The science of mathematics , on the other hand, 
occupies itself indeed with that which is immove¬ 
able and at rest, as its definitions arc fixed and 
unalterable ; but not with that which is absolutely 
immoveable, but immoveable in so far as it is con¬ 
nected with matter. 

The science of metaphysics , lastly, occupies itself 
with that which exists really and absolutely, with 
that which is eternal and immoveable. 

z 2 
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Mathematics, therefore, stand half-way between 
physics and metaphysics. (Met. i. 6, p. 20, 23, 
i. 9, p. 33, 23, xi. 1. p. 212, 22.) Mathematical 
existence exists only tiuvatxei (according to poten¬ 
tiality) in the abstractive operation of the under¬ 
standing, and is therefore no independent exist¬ 
ence, nothing substantial. We arrive at the 
cognition of its peculiar definitions not from the 
idea, but only by means of separation ( e.g . auxili¬ 
ary lines in figures for proof). On that account, 
neither motion nor the idea of purpose occurs in 
mathematics. (Met. iv. 2, Phys. ii. 9.) In this 
science, that which is simple, as an abstractum, 
forms the starting-point, and its necessity depends 
on our advancing from the simple to the composite, 
or from the basis to that which is based upon it 
(Phys. ii. 9.) Respecting the axioms from which 
the mathematical sciences proceed, mathematics 
can therefore say nothing (Met. iv. 3), because 
these belong to every existing thing as such .• 

Respecting the view taken by Aristotle of the 
mathematical sciences, sec Biese, it pp. 225-234. 

B. 

The Practical Sciences. 

Mathematics, restricted ns the scicnco is to the 
quantitative, can exhibit the good and the beautiful 
only as they manifest themselves in that immutabi¬ 
lity which consists in the fixed order and harmony 
of the quantitative. But the way in which these 
two, the good and the beautiful, acquire existence 
in the department of the mind, is considered and 
pointed out by tho practical sciences, Ethics, Poli¬ 
tics (with Oeconomics as an appendix), and Poetics 
(Aesthetics, Philosophy of Art). 

1. Ethics. 

1. General Definitions, f —The highest and last 
purposo of all action, according to Aristotle, is 
haj/piness (tOSatporta. Elk. Nic. i. 2—7, x. 6—8, 
and elsewhere). This ho defines to be the energy 
(f vipyeia) of life existing for its own sake (perfect 
life), according to virtue existing by and for itself 
(perfect virtue). As the highest good, it must be 
pursued for its own sake; as the highest human 
good, its essence must be derived from the peculiar 
destination of man. Accordingly, happiness is the 
activity of the soul in accordance with virtue dur¬ 
ing a separate independent period of existence. 
(Eth. Nic. i. 7.) Tho two principal component 
parts of this definition are virtue, and external 

* The only mathematical work of Aristotle 
(na(h)fMiTii<6v, Diog. Laeri. v. 24) quoted by an¬ 
cient writers is lost. The method which was fol¬ 
lowed at a later time for mathematics, rests alto¬ 
gether on the doctrine of proof given in the Ana¬ 
lytics. Aristotle probably composed no separate 
treatises on arithmetic and geometry. In his 
Organon he frequently borrows examples from 
geometry. Aristotle, as an opponent of the Pytha¬ 
goreans, laid great stress on the separation of 
arithmetic and geometry. {Anal. post. i. 27, Met. 
v. 6.) 

+ In this review of the ethical system of Aris¬ 
totle we follow of course the progress of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, as being the principal work. The 
first two books contain the general part of ethics, 
the remaining eight books carry out the definitions 
of this portion more closely. 
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good circumstances as means of virtue. Virtues 
are of two kinds, either intellectual virtues (hia- 
voTjriKcd ), or moral virtues (?) diual ), according to 
the distinction between the reasoning faculty, and 
that in the soul which obeys the reason. Accord¬ 
ing to this distinction, the origin of the virtues, 
which Aristotle points out in the second book of 
the Ethics, is also different. The intellectual vir¬ 
tues may be learnt and taught, the ethical virtues 
are acquired by practice. In the case of these, 
therefore, we must have regard to the practice of 
them in particular cases; therefore, only quite 
general directions admit of being given respecting 
them. Youth must be accustomed and trained 
44 to rejoice and be sorry in the proper way,” for 
grief and joy are the criteria of virtue, inasmuch 
as it is the proper medium between excess and 
deficiency. (Eth. Nic. ii. 2.) To be able to 
refrain from sensual desires with pleasure is to bo 
temjterale. The intemperate man experiences pain 
at such abstinence, when ho is compelled to prac¬ 
tise it. By the practice of virtue the man becomes 
good himself; and virtue is therefore a habit, and 
that too accompanied by fore-choice (?£is irpoatpi)- 
ruefi), which keeps the medium in our subjective 
inclinations and impulses (Eth. Nic. ii. 6), and 
keeps the medium in that way in which tho 
rational man (6 <pp6vipos) determines. This me¬ 
dium assumes different forms according to the 
several impulses, under the influence of which tho 
actor has reference cither solely to himself, or to 
others also. The medium is opposed to the ex¬ 
tremes ; they contradict each other, and the proper 
measure or degree depends on the particular incli¬ 
nations of the individual. 

2. Special part. — Virtue is based upon free, 
self-conscious action. Aristotle, therefore, before 
developing the several virtues specially, defines 
the idea of responsibility (iii. 1-7), and then and 
not before gives the development of the ethical 
(iii. 8, v. extr.) and logical (vi.) virtues. As now, 
in the definition of happiness, virtues and tho 
means of virtue formed the chief parts, so tho 
second section of the special part of ethics is de¬ 
voted to the internal and external circumstances of 
life, which become the means of virtue through 
the good manifesting itself in them ns the purpose. 
Continuance in a course of virtue is connected 
chiefly with firmness of character 9 which exhibits 
itself as well in abstinence (iyupdriia) which re¬ 
sists pleasure, as in endurance ( Kaprspla , a Platonic 
idea: see Plat. laches ), which remains unshaken, 
even by the attacks of pain. (Eth. Nic. vii. 1-12.) 
This firmness therefore manifests itself especially 
in the manner in which a man demeans himself 
towards pleasure and pain. This leads to the 
investigation of the essential natui'e of pleasure and 
pain. (Eth. Nic. vii. 12, &c.) Farther, in the 
social life of men, friendship, which is itself a 
virtue (viii. 1), and indeed the crown of all vir¬ 
tues, is a principal means for a steady continuance 
in virtue. Aristotle, therefore, in the 8th and 9th 
books, treats of friendship with the most careful 
explicitness. He shews that it forms the founda¬ 
tion for all kinds of unions, and contributes to the 
realization of the good in the smaller and larger 
circles of social life. Lastlj', the unrestricted exer¬ 
cise of each species of activity directed towards tho 
good is accompanied by the feeling of an undis¬ 
turbed energy, and this harmony, in which the 
external and the internal are in accordance, pro- 
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duces a pleasure , which exercises a powerful influ¬ 
ence in urging the man on to virtuous activity, 
besides being the constant attendant of the latter. 
In this point of view Aristotle, ill the 10th book 
(Elh. Nic. x. 1-6), treats of pleasure as a powerful 
means of virtue. 

After the principal elements of the definition of 
virtue have been thus gone through, the happiness 
of the theoretical life of reason, i. e. of the life 
devoted to philosophical contemplation, is brought 
prominently into view ; which, as a divine kind of 
life, is accorded to but few men. {Elh. Nic. x. 8.) 
In contrast with this stands the happiness of 
active, practical life, which has its firm basis in 
the ethical virtues, and in external good circum¬ 
stances the means of carrying out and accomplish¬ 
ing the higher ends of life. This, however, can 
only take place IN the state ; and so Ethics of 
themselves conduct us to the doctrine of the state, 
to politics. 

The ethics of Aristotle preserved the most com¬ 
plete development of the doctrine of virtue, re¬ 
garded from the point of view chosen by the an¬ 
cients. The problem which he here proposed to 
himself was no other than this: to exhibit the 
good in the process of becoming, in that way in 
which it is a thing nttainublo by man, and indivi¬ 
dualizes itself most immediately in the bents or 
inclinations of men (the existence of which as such 
in their natural condition, according to the view 
taken by the ancients, cannot be denied). Then, 
secondly, by means of practical wisdom, to deter¬ 
mine the proper medium for these manifold bents, 
and so to lay down the rulo for action. Farther, 
to shew that the obligation to live according to this 
rule, is founded in the essential nature of the 
higher rationality, and that in this those sentiments 
which are firm and immoveable form the immuta¬ 
ble basis of action. 

2. Politics. 

The ethics of Aristotle contain the fundamental 
elements (otoix«<«, Polit. iv. II, ed. Stahr) of 
politics, of which the former science is itself a 
particular part (irokiruaf tcs, Elh. Nic. i. 1, Magn. 
Mor. \. 1.) Roth have the same end—happiness, 
only that it is far more noble and more divine to 
conduct whole peoples and states to this end. ( Po¬ 
lit . iii. 12.) Practical wisdom and politics are one 
and the same species of habit (Elh. Nic. vi. 8); 
all they differ in is this: that the object of the one 
is to promote the happiness of an individual, the 
object of the other to promote that of a community. 
In the latter point of view, practical wisdom is: 

a. The management of the family—oeconomics. 

b. In the management of the state.— a. Legislative 
power (vopoderuefi), which regulates the general 
relations (dpxiTCKTOvncfi). /3. Administrative pou-er 
(tto\itiic/i) in the government of the state, where 
action, or the special application of the laws under 
particular circumstances, is concerned. The admi¬ 
nistrative power realizes itself first in that part of 
the state which deliberates on the public concerns 
(fiovhfvriKT)), and which possesses the power of 
applying the laws to public relations; secondly, in 
the judicial power (biKaarua)), with the applica¬ 
tion of the laws to private concerns. 

As the highest good is something absolutely 
perfect, i. e. a thing of such a nature that it is 
striven after purely for its own sake, happiness, 
as it is a good of this kind, cannot be imperfect, 
but the quality of self-sufficiency (abraoxua) must 
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pertain to it. This, however, is to be obtained 
not in isolated or family iife, but only in the suite, 
which is the union of all other circles of social life. 
Man therefore, as a being created by nature 
for the state and for life in the state (fcoov 
t ikov, Polit. i. 2, iii. 6, and elsewhere), strives 
after it The state, moreover, as a totality con¬ 
sisting of organically connected members, is by 
nature prior to the individual and the family; it 
is the absolute prius. As the hand of a corpse is 
no more a hand, so the annihilation of the state is 
at the same time the annihilation of the individual; 
for only a wild beast or a god can live out of the 
bounds of the state, or without it (Polit. i. 2, extr.) 
It is only through the state that avrapicaa, self- 
sufficiency, not merely for the preservation of bare 
life, but also for happy life, is rendered possible. 
Happiness, however, is only the consequence of nn 
activity of the soul consisting in complete virtue 
(Apery ); consequently, in the state, and in nothing 
short of it, does virtue itself attain complete reality. 
And the object of the political art is the most ho¬ 
nourable, in as far as the statesman directs all his 
care to the training of such citizens as are morally 
good and actively promote everything honourable 
and noble. (Elh. i. 10, 13, init.) The science of 
politics therefore is the necessary completion of 
ethics, and it is only in reference to the state that 
the latter can attain its full development. The 
two sciences, therefore, in Aristotle’s view, stand 

in such close connexion, that in the Politics by 
npbrepov he refers to the Ethics, and in the latter 
by vtTTtpov to the Politics. 

According to the method of genetic develop¬ 
ment (xara r^v piOoSou, Polit. i. 1), 

Aristotle begins in the politics with the considera¬ 
tion of the first and most simple human associa¬ 
tion, the family ( oWia ). A martiago of free men 
and women is known only by the Hellenes, not 
by the barbarians, among whom not free men and 
women, but male and female slaves unite them¬ 
selves together. The distinction between Hellenes 
and barbarians, free men and slaves, in Aristotle’s 
view is still a primary distinction, because the 
natural determining circumstance of birth (as 
Ilollcn or barbarian) is still an essential element 
in the idea of fvedom. Christianity first laid 
down the principle, that freedom is founded on the 
spiritual entity of man, without regard to the na¬ 
tural determining circumstance of birth. 

Out of the component parts of the family 
(slaves and free persons, master and slaves, man 
and wife, father and children) arise three relations: 
the despotic (StarroriKij), nuptial (yapiK 7f), and 
parental (rcKvanonjTiKTj), with which is associated 
besides the oikovopik j. These Aristotle treats of 
in the first book of the Politics. The arrangement 
of the whole domestic system resembles monarchy 
(Polit. i. 7), but at the same time the family is tho 
image of political life generally, for in it lie tho 
germs of friendship, constitution, and all that is 
just. (Eth. Eudem. vii. 10, p. 1242. 6, Bekk.) 
After this, in the second book, he considers the 
purpose of the state, as the unity of a whole con¬ 
sisting of mutually dependent and connected mem¬ 
bers, with reference as well to imaginary (Plato), 
as to actually existing constitutions. He calls 
attention to their points of superiority and inferi¬ 
ority, and so indicates the essential conditions, 
which are necessary for the foundation and realisa¬ 
tion of the idea of a state. Thereupon in the 
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third book he develops the idea of the state ac¬ 
cording to its separation into different forms of 
government; in the fourth book he considers the 
several constitutions according to their differences 
in kind, because these exercise an influence on 
legislation. For IcgisUdion is dependent on the con- 
stitulion , not vice versa. That is to say, constitution 
is the arrangement of the powers in the state, ac¬ 
cording to which the sovereignty (to k\ ipiov) is 
determined. The constitution is thus the soul of 
the state. ( Polit. iv. 1, iii. 4.) The laws, on the 
other hand, are the determining principles, accord¬ 
ing to which the governing body governs, and holds 
in check those who transgress them. Aristotle 
distinguishes aristocracy , kingdom , and republic 
(noKircla ^ t£ Kou-ifi irpoaayopevoptt/rj dvopari), 
and sets by the side of these the three perversions 
(vapei(§d<Tas) of them: oligarchy , tyranny , demo¬ 
cracy. These constitutions arise out of the three 
principles, 1 , of equality, founded on the prepon¬ 
derance of number; 2 , of inequality, which is 
founded either, a. on the preponderance of exter¬ 
nal strength and xccalth (tyranny, oligarchy), or b. 
on the preponderance of internal or spiritual 
strength (monarchy, aristocracy). Aristotle then, 
in tlie oth book, considers the disturbing and pre¬ 
serving causes in the different constitutions, always 
having regard to reality and experience (Polit. iii. 
17, iv. 1); and, for the determination of that form 
of government which is best adapted for the great¬ 
est number of states, gets this result, that in it 
democratical and oligarchical principles must be in¬ 
termixed and united. (Polit. iv. 12.) From such a 
mixture of the elements of constitutions result 
new forms of mixed constitutions (ouvBvaofxol), 
which Aristotle characterizes more closely accord¬ 
ing to the threo essential functions of political 
power. (Polit. iv. 14, vi.) Having thus prepared 
the way, the philosopher proceeds to the real 
problem, to shew how a state can be so perfect¬ 
ly constituted, ns to answer to the requisitions 
of human nature. He shews that the question, 
What is the liest constitution ? is connected with 
the question. What is the most desirable mode of 
life? (Polit. vii.l) he develops the external conditions 
for tho realisation of the best constitution (Polit. 
vii. 4, &c.), which are dependent on fortune,—and 
then passes to the internal conditions of such a 
constitution, which are independent of fortune. 
(Polit. vii. 13, &c.) For these latter he finds the 
central point in the education of youth, which he 
therefore considers as a public concern of the state. 
(Polit. viii. 1.) Its object is the harmonious cul¬ 
ture of all the physical and mental powers, which 
lays the foundation for that harmony of perfect 
virtue both in the man and in the citizen, in which 
the purely human develops itself in all its fulness 
and power. By the individual citizens of the 
state (Polit. vii. 13) being trained to a virtuous, 
moral life, virtue and morality become predominant 
in all the spheres of political life, and accordingly 
by means of politics that is completely realised, for 
which ethics form tho ground-work, viz. human 
happiness depending on a life in accordance with 
virtue. Thus on the one hand the science of poli¬ 
tics is again reflected to the point from which it 
started—ethics, while on the other hand, inasmuch 
as art and oratory are included in the circle of the 
means by which the citizen is to be trained, it 
points beyond what is immediately connected with 
itself to the departments of 
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3. Rhetoric and Aesthetics. 

1. Rhetoric. —Here we need say but little; 
partly because the works of Aristotle, which relate 
to this subject, are more generally known and 
read than the properly philosophical writings, and 
partly because the subject itself is of considerably 
less difficulty. We therefore make only some 
general observations. 

Rhetoric stands side by side (ai'rto’TpoQos) with 
dialectics, for both have to do with subjects, with 
which, as pertaining to no particular science, every 
one may make himself acquainted, and respecting 
which every one deems himself capable of forming 
a judgment. Every one considers himself, and is 
to a certain extent, an orator and dialectician. 
Rhetoric raises this routine to an artistic know¬ 
ledge, by means of theory , which arrives at the 
perception of the causes why, and the means by 
which, the orator, who has not been theoretically 
trained, attains his object. (Rhet. i. 1.) The 
kernel of such a theory is the argumentation by 
which conviction is produced. Enthymemos arc 
the foundation (aupa ri)s Trlarews) of argu¬ 
mentation. Aristotle, as he himself says, first 
directed his attention to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of these. The object of Itnetoric is convic¬ 
tion, but its business (Xpyov) consists in dis¬ 
covering that which awakens belief with respect to 
the subject in hand. (Rhet. i. 1, ow rd -niiaai epyov 
adrijs, dWd to ibuv rd dirdpxovra tt iBavd n (pi 
ixdtnov. Comp. Quintil. ii. 15, 13; Max. 
Schmidt, de tempore quo ah ArisL libri de arte 
rhet. editi , p. 8 , &e.) The means of proof (moTas) 
therefore are what we are mainly concerned with. 
These are partly external (witnesses, &c.), partly 
artistical, to be created by the orator ; to these 
belong the personal qualities (?j 0 oy) of tho orator 
himself, and the disposition of the hearers, and the 
mode itself in which the arguments arc exhibited. 
From tho means of proof wc discover what is re¬ 
quisite in the orator: ho must understand how to 
form conclusions, must possess an insight into the 
moral nature and virtues of man, as well as an 
acquaintance with the passions. (Rhet. ii. 22.) 
Accordingly rhetoric grows as it were out of the 
roots of dialectics and ethics, (i. 4.) For argu¬ 
mentation, example and enthymeme arc in rhetoric, 
what induction and conclusion are in dialectics. 
As regards their subject matter, most enthymomes 
are taken from the special departments of the 
sciences. In the laying down of the general and par¬ 
ticular points of view the excellence of the genuine 
empiricism of Aristotle, which is united with the 
most acute sagacity, amply displays itself, and, 
particularly in the treatment of tho irddrfo unfolds 
a rich treasure of psychological experience, which 
lays bare the most secret recesses of the human 
heart. 

The several species of oratory develop themselves 
out of the different dispositions which may exist 
in the hearer of a speech. The hearer, namely, is 
either a deal's, i. e. listens only for the sake of 
artistic enjoyment, or he is one who forms a 
judgment respecting what is to come, or what is 
past. In accordance with these different charac¬ 
ters in which the hearer appears, there result 
three species of oratory: the deliberative (ykvos 
ffvp&ovKevTiK6v\ the forensic (y. dixavixov)^ the 
epideictic ( 7 . dviSeiKTixov). Aristotle then deter¬ 
mines what are the essential elements of these 
species, and further the occasion and purposes of 
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them. The difference of purpose again involves capable of inspiration (5:o evtpvovs r\ vontriin) 
attention to the appropriate arguments, according &jtip fj paviKou, Rhet. ii. 15 extr.) make tlie 
as these are common to all, or particular. poet, who at the same time cannot dispense with 

The power of convincing, however, depends not discretion. The external form of the representa- 
merely on oratorical conclusions, but also on tion, the metre, is not decisive ns to whether 
the credibility of the orator, and the disposition of anything is poetry or not. The history of Hero- 
tlie hearers. Therefore it is necessary to shew dotus reduced to metre would still remain a his- 
how the favourable disposition requisite on every lory. (Poet. .0.) A subject becomes poetical only 
occasion is to be produced in the mind of the through a livelj', vivid mode of representation, 
hearer. But a person must know not only what and the principal point is the composition and ar- 
to say, but also how to say it. Therefore rhetoric rangement of the matter, the ovvftsais (or avtrraois) 
has, by way of conclusion, to treat of oratorical t£v Tpxyyaruv (Poet. 7), in other words, the 
expression and arrangement. invention or idea, which has assumed a lively form 

*2. Poetics .—“ Thou, 0 man, alone possesscst in the poet; and this is the starting-point, and as 
art! ” This dictum of Schiller’s is already ex- it were the soul of poetry (dpxv oXov ij/ux 1 ) 
pressed by Aristotle. (Met. i. 1.) In art the 6 pvdos rijs Tpuycfilas, Poet. 7*). Poetry is 
production of a work is the main matter and the more comprehensive and philosophical than his- 
mnin purpose, whilst the purpose of oratory, tory; for whilst history is restricted to individual 
which is throughout practical, is extraneous to actual facts, the poet takes higher ground, and re- 
speech itself. The relation of art to morality and presents in the particular that which, considered 
virtue is, on the side of the artist, a very slight in itself, can happen at any time; that which is 
one; for, with dispositions and sentiments, universally applicable and necessary. The univer- 
which in actions form the most important point, sal in poetry, however, is not an abstract, in- 
we have nothing to do in the practice of art, definite something, but manifests itself in the 
where the main thing is the production (iroieiv) of characteristic individuality of person by means of 
a work. On the other hand, however, ever}' art, language and action in accordance with internal 
and every work of art, exerts a moral influence, probability and necessity. (Poet. 9.1 Whilst 
purifies and purges the. stronger emotions of the therefore in poetry everything individual, ns ira- 
soul, strengthens and elevates the mind. porting something universal, is thoroughly signifi- 

Art, like nature, produces by fashioning organic- cant, history, on the other hand, relates in chrono- 
ally, but, with consciousness ( P/tys . ii. 8 ), and its logical succession what the individual has really 
creative efforts, as well ns the contemplation of done, and what has happened to him. The liis- 
these efforts, and of the work of art produced, be- torian is restricted as to the order, arrangement, and 
long to those higher exertions of the mind (rd succession of the facts which he describes; the 
irtpiTTa ) which have their purpose in themselves, poet has these unrestrictedly under his dominion. 
Aristotle, indeed, in accordance with the light in With these individual features of Aristotle's 
which the matter was generally viewed by the Poetics we must here content ourselves, as a com- 
ancients, reckons art amongst tho higher purposes plete examination of his theory of the epos and of 
of tho state and of religion (Polit. viii.); but with the drama might easily lead us beyond tho limits 
him it has also already the signification of an indc- to which we are restricted, 
pendent creation of the mind, which ennobles * IX. Appendix. 

reality, and which again draws within its sphere The main sources for the life of Aristotle aro 
religion and morality likewise. l 09t to us. The number of works on biography 

All the several aits find a common bond of union and litcmry history extant in antiquity, from 
in this, that they arc all imitations (pirfoets), which information might have been obtained 
». c. nil arts, epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, lyric respecting Aristotle, must have been immense, 
poetry, music, orchestic (the art of dancing), since out of Diogenes Laertius alone the names of 
painting, and statuary, strive after truth, the real nearly 40 such writers may be collected, whoso 
essence of things, which they represent. That works, with the exception of single quotations, havo 
which distinguishes the arts from each other lies disappeared. 

partly in the diversity of the means by which they With respect to Aristotle in particular, wo 
represent, partly in the object of representation, have to regret the loss of the works of Hermippua 
partly in the mode of representation. According 0 f Smyrna, Timotheus of Athens, Demetrius of 
to this diversity arise tho distinct differences in Magnesia (6 Mdyyrjs) f Pseudo-Aristippus, Apollo- 
tho arts, the species of art, and the different styles dorus of Athens, Eumclus, Phavorinus, &c., as well 
of art. How, according to Aristotle's view, the as those of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, Apellicon 
beautiful developed and manifested itself in the Teos, Sotion, Aristocles of Messene, Damascius, 
separate arts, can be pointed out only with reference Andronicus of Rhodes, and Ptolemaeus Philadel- 
to poetry, because this is the only art that Aria- phus. 

totlc (in his work nepl wotnriiens) has treated ofi The scanty and confused sources still extant 
Poetry is the product of inspiration (RheL iii. 7), are the following: — 1. Diogenes Laertius, v. 1— 
and its means of representation is Language, metri- 35 . 2. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Epislola ad 
cal as well as unmetrical. (Poet. 1.) Improvisa- Ammaeum de Dcmosthene et Ai'istolele; 3. Pseudo- 
tions form the historical starting-point for all Ammonius, f vita Aristotelis , by a Later corn- 

poetry, which from its very commencement divides -—-— 

itself into two principal directions, that which * Aristotle, indeed, is there speaking only of 
follows the more homely, and that which follows tragedy , but what he says of the mythus with re- 
tho more exalted. This depended on the peculiar ference to tragedy applies to all poetry, 
character of the poet. A delicate perception of + Victor Cousin, in the Journal des Savans , 
what is correct and appropriate, an acute faculty December, 183*2, p. 747, maintains the authenticity 
of observation, and a mind easily excitable and of this little biography. 
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iler, according to others by Philoponus, edited 
y J. Nunnesius, together with an old Latin 
translation of the same, with some additions 
(Vetus translatio) ; 4. The short Greek biography, 
by an anonymous writer, published by Menage 
(Anonymus Menagii in Diog Laert. v. 35, voL ii. 
p. 201, ed. Meibom.), with which the article in 
Suidas coincides ; 5. Hesychius Milesius. These 
ancient biographies will be found all together in the 
first vol. of Ruble's edition of Aristotle. Among 
the more modern biographies, we need mention 
only the works of Guarinus of Verona (a. d. 1460, 
Vita Aristotclis , appended to his translation of 
Plutarch's biographies) ; Patritius ( Discussiones 
Peripateticae , Basil. 1581), a passionate opponent 
of Aristotle and his philosophy ; Nunnesius (in 
his commentary on Ammonius, Vita Aristolelis, 
Lugd. 1621); Andreas Schott (Vitae comparatae 
Aristotclis et Demosthcnis , Augustac Vindelic. 1603, 
4to) ; Buhle, in the first part of his edition of 
Aristotle, and in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopadie , 
v. p.273, &c.; Blakcsley’s Life of Aristotle ; and 
the work entitled Aristotclia by the writer of this 
article.* [A. S.] 

AlUSTO'TELES ('ApurroT^y)- L Of Sicily, 
a rhetorician who wrote against tho Pancgyricus 
• of Isocrates. (Diog. Laert. v. 35.) Some modern 
critics attribute to him, on very insufficient 
grounds, the t*x v< » v owaytoyrf, which is printed 
among the works of Aristotle. 

2. Of Athens, an orator and statesman, under 
whose name some forensic orations were known in 
the time of Diogenes Laertius (v. 35), which were 
distinguished for their eloganco. 

3. Of Cyrene, is mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 35) as the author of a work n«pi 

IIOJTJTlfOjr. 

4. Of Argos, a megaric or dialectic philosopher. 
(Plut. Arat. 3, 44; Diog. Laert. ii. 113.) He 
belonged to the party at Argos which was hostile 
to Cleomenes of Sparta, and after Cleomenes had 
taken possession of the town, Aristoteles con¬ 
trived to get it again into the lmndsof the Achaeans. 
(Polyb. ii. 53; Plut. Cteom. 20.) 

5. Tho author of a work Utp\ nAeoycurMou, 
which is completely lost. (Diog. I*aert. v. 35.) 

6 . The author of a work on tho Iliad, which is 
likewise lost. (Diog. Laert. v. 35.) 

7. There are apparently three Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophers of the name of Aristoteles. The first is 
mentioned as a commentator of his great namesake 
(Syrian. Mctaphys. xii. 55); the second, a son of 
Erasistratus, is mentioned by S. Empiricus (ado. 
Math. p. 51); and the third, a Mytilenaean, was 
one of the most distinguished speculative philoso¬ 
phers in the time of Galen. (Dc Consudud. p. 553, 
ed. Paris.) 

8 . Of Chalcis in Euboea, who is mentioned as 
the author of a work on Euboea. (n*pl EvGoiar, 
Harpocrat. s. vVApyovpa ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 558.) Some critics have been inclined to think 
that this Aristoteles is not a distinct person, and 
that the work on Euboea ascribed to him is only 
another name for the EvGoeuv noXireia of the great 
philosopher Aristotle. But there is no reason for 
such a supposition. 

Ancient writers make mention of many more 

* The above article was written in Gorman by 
Prof. Stahr, expressly for this work, and has been 
translated into English by Mr. C. P. Mason. 
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persons of the name of Aristoteles, respecting 
whom no particulars are known. Diogenes enu¬ 
merates eight, including the great philosopher, and 
Jonsius (dc Script. JJistor. Phil. i. 12) no less than 
thirty-two persons of this name. [L. S.] 

ARISTOTI'MUS (‘Apiordripos), became tyrant 
in Elis with the help of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
after reigning for six months in the most cruel 
manner, was killed by Hellanicus, Cylon, and 
others. (Paus. v. 5. § 1; Plut. dc Mulier. Virt. 
p. 251, &e.) 

ARISTO'XENUS ('Apurrd&vos), a philosopher 
of the Peripatetic school. The date of his birth is 
not known; but from tho account of Suidas, and 
from incidental notices in other writers, we learn 
tliat he was born at Tarentum, and was the son of 
a learned musician named Spintharus (otherwiso 
Mnesias). (Aelian, II. A. ii. 11.) He learnt music 
from his father, and having been afterwards instruct¬ 
ed by Lamprus of Erythrae and Xcnophilus the 
Pythagorean, finally became a disciple of Aristotle 
(Gell. iv. 11; Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 18), whom he appears 
to have rfralled in the variety of his studies, though 
probably not in the success with which he prose¬ 
cuted them. According to Suidas, he produced 
works to the number of 453 upon music, philosophy, 
history, in short, every department of literature. 
He gained so much credit as a scholar of Aristotle, 
that it was expected, at least by himself, that he 
would be chosen to succeed him; and his disgust 
at the appointment of Theophrastus caused him 
afterwards to slander the character of his great 
master. This story is, however, contradicted by 
Ari 9 tocles (ap. Euscb.Pracp. Evany, xv. 2), who as¬ 
serts that he never mentioned Aristotle but with tho 
greatest respect We know nothing of his philo¬ 
sophical opinions, except that he held the soul to 
be a harmony of the body (Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 10,18; 
Lact Instil, vii. 13, dc Opif. Dei, c. 16), a doctrine 
which had been already discussed by Plato (in tho 
Phucdo) and combated by Aristotle. (Dc An. i. 4.) 

It is only in his character as a musician that 
Aristoxenus appears to have deserved and acquired 
a reputation for real excellence; and no consider¬ 
able remains of his works have come down to us 
except three books of dppoviKa otoixm, or rather, 
as their contents seem to shew, fragments of two or 
three separate musical treatises. (See Burney, Hist, 
of Music , vol. i. p. 442.) They contain less actual 
infonnation on the theory of Greek music than the 
later treatises ascribed to Euclid, Aristeides Quin- 
tilianus, and others; but they arc interesting from 
their antiquity, and valuable for their criticisms 
on the music of the times to which they belong. 
Aristoxenus, at least if we may trust his own ac¬ 
count, was the first to attempt a complete and sys¬ 
tematic exposition of the subject; and he aimed at 
introducing not only a more scientific knowledge, 
but also a more refined and intellectual taste than 
that which prevailed among his contemporaries, 
whom he accuses of cultivating only that kind of 
music which was capable of sweetness. (Aristox. 
p. 23, ed. Meibom.) He became the founder of 
a sect or school of musicians, called, after him, 
Aristoxeneans, who were opposed to the Pytha¬ 
goreans on the question whether reason or sense 
should furnish the principles of musical science 
and the criterion of the truth of its proposi¬ 
tions. Pythagoras had discovered the connexion 
between musical intervals and numerical ratios; 
and it had been found that the principal concords 
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were defined by simple ratios which were either Moro. A cut. iii. 16, p. 233), who was a pupil of 

..., . / r r_n 4- 1 \ . , Alexander Philalethes (Galen. De Differ. Puts. iv. 

tuperpaiiicular (of the fo.m -L-) or mulhple ^ yoL ^ p 746)> ^ mu8t therc llave )ived 

fnf thp fntin n \ n ,«• , ,. e M about the beginning of the Christian era. He was 

(oi the term T j. From thls f ac t, he or h,s followers a foUowcr 0 f H erophilus (,M.c. 7. p. 734), and 

inferred, that no interval could be consonant which studied at the celebrated Herophilean school of 
was defined by a ratio of a different kind; and medicine, established in Phrygia, at the village of 
hence they were obliged to maintain (contrary to Mcn-Carus, between Laodicea and Carura. He 
the evidence of the senses), that such intervals as wrote a work Utpl t ijs ‘Hpo(p(\ou Aipeaevs, De 
the octave and fourth (the eleventh), for example, Herophili Seda , of which the thirteenth book is 
were dissonant. Aristoxcnus justly blamed them quoted by Galen (ibid. c. 10. p. 7 46), and which 
for their contempt of facts, but went into the oppo- is not now extant. (Mahne, * Diatribe de Aria- 
site extreme of allowing too much authority to the toxeno,” Amstcl. 1793, 8vo.) [W. A. G.] 

decisions of the ear, though without denying the ex- ARISTUS ( V A purros), of Salarais in Cyprus, a 
istcnce of a certain truth in the arithmetical theory Greek historian, who wrote a history of Alexander 
(p. 33). He maintains, for instance, not only that the Great, in which he mentioned the embassy of 
every consonant interval added to the octave produces the Romans to Alexander at Babylon. (Arrian, 
another consonance, which is true; but also that A nab. vii. 15; Athen. x. p. 436; Clemens Alex, 
the fourth is equal to two tones and a half (p. 56), Protrcpt. p. 16;Strab. xiv. p. 682.) That he 
the falsity of which proposition is not dircdly ap- lived a considerable time later than Alexander, 
parent to the ear, but indirectly would become may be inferred from Strabo (xv. p. 730), although 
evident by means of the very experiment which he it is impossible to determine the exact time at 
suggests for the confirmation of it. (See Porphyr. which he lived. Some writers arc inclined to bc- 
Comm . in Ptol. Harm, in Wallis, Op. vol. iii. p. lievc that Aristus, the historian, is the same per- 
211, and Wallis’s appendix, pp. 159, 169 ; Burney, son as Aristus the academic philosopher, who was 
vol. i. chap, v.; Theon Smyrn. p. 83, ed. Bulliald. a contemporary and friend of Cicero, who taught 
and not. p. 202.) The titles of a good ninny other philosophy at Athens and by whom M. Brutus 
works of Aristoxenus have been collected from was instructed. This philosopher moreover was a 
various sources by Meursius and others. (See brother of the celebrated Antiochus of Ascalon. 
Fabric. Bill. Gi'ucc. vol. ii. p. 257; Clinton, F. II. But the opinion which identifies the historian and 
vol. ii. appendix, c. 12.) Among them are lives of philophcr, is a mere hypothesis, supported by 
Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, Plato, and other nothing but the circumstance that both bore tho 
distinguished persons; and several treatises on same name. (Cic. Brut 97, dc Finib. v. 5, 
subjects connected witli music, including one Ilcpi Acadcm. i. 3, ii. 4, Tuscul. Quacst. v. 8, ad All. v. 
Tpayucijs *0pxw*m, and one n«pl AdAwv T pit- 10; Plut. Brut. 2.) [L. S.] 

A fragment of'PuOpiKa aroix ««« was edited ARISTYLLUS ('ApiarvWos), a Greek astro- 
by Morclli, Vcn. 1785. A collection of fragments nomer, who appears to have lived about n. c. 233. 
of the other works is given in the essay by Mahne (Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 18.1 He wrote a work on 
referred to below. the fixed stars (rrjpijais drr\avuv), which was used 

The three books of 'A ppot/iK& trroix^a were first by Hipparchus and Ptolemy (Afagn. Synt. vii. 2), 
edited in Latin, with the Harmonics of Ptolemy, and he is undoubtedly one of the two persons of 
by Ant. Gogavinus, Vcn. 1562. The Greek text, this name who wrote commentaries on Aratus, 
with Alypius and Nicomachus, by Meursius (Lugd. which are now lost. [L. S. j 

Bat. 1616), who, like his predecessor, seems not ARIUS or A1USIUS ("A pftos), the celebrated 
to have had sufficient musical knowledge for the heretic, is said to have been a native of Libya, 
task. Tho last and best edition is at present that and must have been born shortly after the middle 
of Mcibomius, printed (with a Latin version) in of the third century after Christ. His father’s 
the An/iquae Musicac Audores Septem, Amst. 1652. name appears to have been Ammonius. In tho 
(Mahno, Diatribe dc Aristocccno philosopho Peri - religious disputes which broke out at Alexandria 
patdico , Amst. 1793.) [W. F. I).] in a. d. 306, Arius at first took the part of Mele- 

ARISTO'XENUS ('Apanfavos). 1. Of Se- tius, but afterwards became reconciled to Peter, 
linus in Sicily, a Greek poet, who is said to have bishop of Alexandria, and the opponent of Mele- 
been the first who wrote in anapaestic metres, tius, who made Arius deacon. (Sozom. II. E. i. 
Respecting the time at which he lived, it is ex- 15.) After this Arius again opposed Peter for 
prcssly stated that he was older than Epicharmus, his treatment of Mcletius and his followers, and 
from about b. c. 540 to 445. (Scliol. ad A ristoph. was in consequence excommunicated by Peter. 
Plut. 487 ; Hephaestion, Enchirid. p. 45, ed. Gaisf.) After the death of the latter, Achillas, his succes- 
Euscbius (Chron. p. 333, ed. Mai) places him in sor in the see of Alexandria, not only forgave 
01. 29 (n. c. 664), but this statement requires Arius his offence and admitted him deacon again, 
some explanation. If he was bom in that year, but ordained him presbyter, a. d. 313, and gave 
he cannot have been a Selinuntian, as Selinus was him the charge of the church called Baucalis at 
not founded till about b. c. 628. But Aristoxenus Alexandria. (Epiphan. Hacres. 68. 4.) The 
may perhaps have been among the first settlers at opinion that, after the death of Achillas, Arius 
Selinus, and thus have come to be regarded as a himself wanted to become bishop of Alexandria, 
Selinuntian. and that for this reason he was hostile to Alexan- 

2. A Cyrenaic philosopher, who appears not to der, who became the successor of Achillas, is a 
have been distinguished for anything except his mere conjecture, based upon the fact, that Theodo- 
gluttony, whence he derived the surname of kwAijv. ret (II. E. i. 2) accuses Arius of envy against 
(Athen. i. p. 7 ; Suid. s. v. * Apart o^tvos.) [L. S.] Alexander. The official position of Arius at Alex- 
ARISTO'XENUS {'ApartS^i/os), a Greek andria, by virtue of which he interpreted the 
pliysicician, quoted by Caclius Aurelianus (De Scriptures, had undoubtedly gained for him already 
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a considerable number of followers, when in a. d. 
318, the celebrated dispute with bishop Alexan¬ 
der broke out. This dispute had a greater and 
more lasting influence upon the development of 
the Christian religion than any other controversy. 
The accounts respecting the immediate occasion of 
the dispute differ (Epiphan. Haeres. 69. 3; So- 
crat. II. E. i. 5; Sozom. II. E. i. 15; Philostorg. 
i. 4), but all .agree in stating that Alexander after 
having heard some reports respecting Arras's novel 
views about the Trinity, attacked them in a public 
assembly of presbyters. Hereupon Arius charged 
the bishop with being guilty of the errors of Sa- 
bellius, and endeavoured to defend his own opi¬ 
nions. He maintained that the Son of God had 
been created by God, previous to the existence of 
the world and of time, by an act of God’s own free 
will and out of nothing ; that therefore the Son 
had not existed from all eternity; and that conse¬ 
quently in this respect the Son was not perfectly 
equal to the Father, although he wa9 raised far 
above all men. This first dispute was followed by 
a circular letter from Alexander to his clergy, and 
by a second conference, but all had no effect. As 
in the meantime tho number of Arius’s followers 
was rapidly increasing, and ns both the clergy and 
laity of Egypt, ns well as sc vend bishops of Syria 
and Asia Minor, were favourably disposed towards 
Arius, partly because his doctrines resembled those 
of Lucian, who had died a martyr about ten years 
before, and partly because they were captivated by 
Arius's insinuating letters addressed to them, Alex¬ 
ander, in a. d. 321, convened at Alexandria a 
synod of nearly one hundred Egyptian and Libyan 
bishops. The influence of Alexander, of course, 
prevailed at this synod: Arius was deposed, and 
he and his followers were excommunicated. In 
order to insure the proper effect of this verdict, 
Alexander addressed numerous letters to foreign 
bishops, in which he announced to them the judg¬ 
ment passed upon Arius, endeavoured to refute his 
doctrines, and urged them to adopt his own views 
of the case, and not to afford any protection to the 
heretic. Two of these letters arc still extant. 
[Alexander, p. Ill, b.j 

It was owing to these letters and to tho exten¬ 
sive exertions of Arius to defend his doctrines 
and to win more followers, that the possibility of 
an amicable settlement of the question diminished 
more and more every day. At Alexandria the 
Arians regularly withdrew from the church, and 
had their separate places of worship; and in 
Palestine, whither Arius had fled from Egypt, he 
found a favourable reception. Here he addressed 
a letter, still extant (Epiphan. Haeres. 69. 6; 
Tlieodoret. II. E. i. 5), to his friend, Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedeia, the most influential bishop 
of the time, and who himself bore a grudge against 
Alexander of Alexandria. Eusebius in his an¬ 
swer, as well as in a letter he addressed to Pau¬ 
lin us, bishop of Tyre, expressed his perfect agree¬ 
ment with the views of Arius (Athanas. de Synod. 
§ 17 ; Tlieodoret. If. E. i. 6), and even received 
Arius into his own house. During his stay at 
Nicomedeia, Arius wrote a theological work 
called Thaleia (0dA«a), which is said to have been 
composed in the effeminate style of Sotades, and 
to have been written in part in the so-called Sot- 
adic metre. [Sotades.] He also addressed a 
letter to bishop Alexander, in which he entered 
into an explanation of his doctrines, and which 
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was signed by the clergy who had been excom¬ 
municated with him. Of his Thaleia we possess 
only some abstracts made by his enemy Atha¬ 
nasius, which are written in a philosophical and 
earnest tone ; but they contain statements, which 
could not but be offensive to a believer in the 
divinity of Christ These things, when compared 
with the spirit of Arius’s letters, might lead 
to the belief that Athanasius in his epitome ex¬ 
aggerated the statement* of Arius; but we must 
remember that Arius in his letters was always 
prudent and moderate, to avoid giving offence, 
by not shewing how for his theory might 
be carried. On the whole, the controversy be¬ 
tween Arius and Alexander presents no fea¬ 
tures of noble generosity or impartiality; each 
is ambitious and obstinate. Arius was as zeal¬ 
ous in endeavouring to acquire new followers 
as Alexander was fierce and stubborn in his per¬ 
secution. At last, in a. d. 323, Eusebius and tho 
other bishops who were in favour of Arianism, as¬ 
sembled in council in Bithynia, and issued a cir¬ 
cular to all the bishops, requesting them to con¬ 
tinue their ecclesiastical communion with Arius, 
and to use their influence with Alexander on his 
behalf. But neither this step nor the permission 
granted by several bishops to Arius to resume his 
functions, as presbyter, so for as it could bo dono 
without encroachment upon tho rights of Alexan¬ 
der, was calculated to restore peace; on tho con¬ 
trary, the disputes for and against Arianism spread 
so much both among the laity and clergy of Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, that in a. d. 324, the em¬ 
peror Constantine thought it necessary to writo a 
letter to Arius and Alexander in common, in 
which he declared the controverted point of little 
importance, exhorted the disputants to a speedy 
reconciliation, and left it to each to hold his own 
opinions, provided he did not disturb the outward 
union of the church. (Euseb. De Fit. Const, M. 
ii. 64, &c.) This letter was carried to Alexandria, 
whither Arius had returned in the meantime, by 
Hosius, bishop of Corduba, who was also to act as 
mediator. But Hosius soon adopted tho views of 
Alexander, and his mission had no effect. 

The disputes became more vehement from day 
to day, and Constantine at last saw himself obliged 
to convoke a general council at Nicaea, a. d. 325, 
at which upwards of 300 bishops were present, 
principally from the eastern part of the empire, 
and among them Arius, Alexander, and his friend 
Athanasius. Each defended his own opinions; 
but Arius being the accused party was in a disad¬ 
vantageous position, and a confession of faith, 
which he presented to the council, was tom to 
pieces in his presence. Athanasius was the most 
vehement opponent of Arius, and after long de¬ 
bates the council came to the resolution, that the 
Son of God was begotten, not made, of the same 
substance with the Father, and of the same essence 
with him ((tytoouixios). Arius was condemned 
with his writings and followers. This verdict was 
signed by nearly all the bishops present. Euse¬ 
bius and three others, who refused to sign, were 
compelled by the threats of the emperor to follow 
the example of the rest: only two bishops, Thconas 
of Marmarica and Secundus of Ptolemais, had 
courage enough to share the fate of Arius and ac¬ 
companied him to Illyricum whither he was exiled. 
At the same time an edict was issued, command¬ 
ing every one, under the penalty of death, to sur- 
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render the books of Arius, which were to be 
burnt, and stigmatizing the Arians with the name 
of Porphyrians — (from Porphyrius, a heathen 
opponent of Christianity, who had nothing to do 
with the Arian question). The Arians at Alex¬ 
andria, however, remained in a state of insurrec¬ 
tion, and began to make common cause with the 
Meletians, a sect whicli had likewise been con¬ 
demned by the council of Nicaea, for both had to 
regard Alexander, and his successor Athanasius, 
as their common enemies. 

Arius remained in Illyricum till a. d. 328, when 
Eusebius of Nicomedeia and his friends used their 
influence at the court of Constantine, to persuade 
tlie emperor that the creed of Arius did not in 
reality differ from that established by the council 
of Nicaea. In consequence of this Arius was re¬ 
called from his exile by very gracious letters from 
the emperor, and in A. d. 330, had an audience 
with Constantine, to whom he presented a confes¬ 
sion of faith, which consisted almost entirely of 
passages of the scriptures, and apparently confirm¬ 
ed the representation which Eusebius had given of 
his opinions. The emperor thus deceived, granted 
to Arius the permission to return to Alexandria. 
(Socrat. II. E. i. 25 ; Rutin. II. E. i. 5.) On the 
arrival of Arius in Alexandria, a. d. 331, Athana- 
siuM, notwithstanding the threats of Eusebius and 
the strict orders of the emperor, refused to receive 
him into the communion of the church; for new 
outbreaks took place at Alexandria, and the Me- 
letians openly joined the Arians. (Athanas. 
Apolog. § 69.) Eusebius, who was still the main 
supporter of the Arian party, lmd secured its as¬ 
cendancy in Syria, and caused the synod of Tyre, 
in a. d. 335, to depose Athanasius, and another 
synod held in the same year at Jerusalem, to re¬ 
voke the sentence of excommunication against 
Arius and his friends. The attempt of Arius 
to re-establish himself at Alexandria failed not¬ 
withstanding, and in a. i>. 336, he travelled to 
Constantinople to have a second interview with 
the emperor. lie again presented his confession 
of faith, whicli was apparently orthodox. Here¬ 
upon Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, who 
had hitherto refused recognising Arius as a mem¬ 
ber of the orthodox church, received orders from the 
emperor to administer to Arius, on the Sunday fol¬ 
lowing, the holy communion. When the day 
came, Arius accompanied by Eusebius and other 
friends, went in a sort of triumph through the 
streets of Constantinople to the church. On his 
way thither he went aside for a moment to relieve 
a physical want, but he never returned: he was 
seized by a fainting fit and suddenly died, and his 
corpse was found by his friends and buried. (So¬ 
crat. II. E. i. 38; Epiphan. Haeres. 69. 10; llu- 
fin. H. E. i. 13.) His sudden death in such a 
place and at such a moment, naturally gave rise to 
a number of strange suspicions and surmises; the 
orthodox regarded it as a direct judgment from 
heaven, while his friends supposed that he had 
been poisoned by his enemies. 

Arius must have been at a very advanced age 
when he died, since he is called the old Arius at 
the time when he began his disputes with Alexan¬ 
der, and lie was undoubtedly worn out and ex¬ 
hausted by the continued struggles to which his 
life bad been exposed. He is said to have been 
unusually tall, pale, and thin, of a severe and 
gloomy appearance, though of captivating and mo- 
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dest manners. The excellence of bis moral cha¬ 
racter seems to be sufficiently attested by the 
silence of his enemies to the contrary. That 
he was of a covetous and sensual disposition, ia 
an opinion unsupported by any historical evidence. 
Besides the works already’referred to in this arti¬ 
cle, Arius is said to have written songs for sailors, 
millers, and travellers; but no specimen or frag¬ 
ment of them is now extant. (Q. M. Travasa, 
Storia critica della Vila di A no, Venice, 1746; 
Fabric. Dill. Graec. ix. p. 214, &c.; Walch, His¬ 
toric der Kelzercicn; and the church histories of 
Mosheim, Neander, and Gicseler.) [L. S.] 
ARME'NIDAS or ARME'NIDES ('Aptxwl- 
5as or ApueriSris), a Greek author, who wrote a 
work on Thebes (0T}§atKa), which is referred to 
by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 551) 
aud Stephanus Byzantius. (s. v. 'AAtapros.) But 
whether his work was written in prose or in verse, 
and at what time the author lived, cannot be as¬ 
certained. [L. S.] 

ARME'NIUS ('Apfxlvios or ‘'A p/xwos), one of 
the Argonauts, who was believed to have been a 
native of Rhodes or of Armcnion in Thessaly, and 
to have settled in the country which was called, 
after him, Armenia. (Strab. xi. p. 530,&c.; Justin, 
xlii. 2; Steph. Byz. s. v. 'Apptvia.) [L. S.] 

ARME'NIUS (’A p/xevios), a Christian, who 
wrote in Greek an account of the martyrdom of 
Chrysanthus and Daria, whoso contemporary he 
appears to have been. The Greek original lias 
never been published, but a Latin translation is 
printed in Surius, Act. Sand, v. under the 26th of 
October. (Fabric. BiU. Gr. x. p. 210.) [L. S.] 

ARM 7 1NI US, or Hermann, “the chieftain,” was 
the 6on of Siginicr, “ the conqueror,” and chief of 
the tribe of the Cherusci, who inhabited the coun¬ 
try to the north of the Hartz mountains, now 
forming the south of Hanover and Brunswick. Ho 
was bom in the year 18 u. c., and in his youth ho 
led the warriors of his tribe ns auxiliaries of the 
Roman legions in Germany (Tac. Ann. ii.10), 
where he learnt the language and military discipline 
of Rome, and was admitted to the freedom of the 
city, and enrolled amongst the equites. (Veil. Fat. 
ii. 'l 18.) 

He appears in history at a crisis which is one of 
the most remarkable in the history of Europe. In 
the year a. d. 9, the Romans had forts along the 
Danube, the Rhine, on the Elbe and the Wescr. 
Tiberius Nero had twice (Veil. Pat. ii. 107) over¬ 
run the interior of Germany, and had left Varus 
with three legions to complete the conquest of the 
country, which now seemed destined to become, like 
Gaul, a Roman province. But Varus was a man 
whose licentiousness and extortion (Dion Ca68. lvi. 
18; Veil. ii. 117) made the yoke of Rome into¬ 
lerable to the Germans. Arminius, who was now 
twenty-seven years old, and had succeeded liis fa¬ 
ther as chief of his tribe, persuaded the other chiefs 
who were with him in the camp of Varus, to join 
him in the attempt to free his country. He amused 
Varus with professions of friendship, with assur¬ 
ances that his countrymen were pleased with the 
improvements of Roman civilization, and induced 
him to send off detachments of his troops in differ¬ 
ent directions to protect his convoys; and as these 
troops were separately attacked and cut to pieces, 
Varus gave orders for the army to march to quell 
what seemed an insurrection. Arminius promised 
to join him at a certain place with his Germans. 
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It was in the upper Valley of the Lippe, and then 
covered with the deep wood of the Teutoburger 
Wald. Here Arminius met him, as he had pro¬ 
mised, but with a furious assault. (Dion Cass. lvi. 
19.) The legions were in disorder, making their 
way through the forest, and encumbered with a 
heavy baggage train, when the Germans charged 
on all sides upon them. Night put an end to the 
fight, which was renewed at daybreak. But the 
country was almost impassable—a violent storm of 
wind and rain rendered it still more so—and the 
legions were unable to advance or retreat. Varus 
fell on his own sword. (Tac. Arm. i. 61.) Those 
who were taken alive were sacrificed at altars in 
the forest to the gods of the country, and the le¬ 
gions were cut to pieces, with the exception of a 
very small body, who broke through the Germans, 
and made their way to the Rhine. 

The consternation felt at Rome is well known. 
Suet. Aug. 23.) Tiberius was despatched (a. n. 
0) with a veteran army to the Rhine. But Ar¬ 
minius had manifestly succeeded in making that 
river again the barrier of the Roman power. 

In the year a. d. 14, Germnnicus took the com¬ 
mand of the legions, and collected his forces on 
the Eras to penetrate along that river into Gcr- 
nmny. But the party of Arminius had rapidly 
gathered strength. Ho had been joined by his 
uncle, Inguiomer, a powerful chief who had hitherto 
fought for the invaders; and the popular feeling 
was so strong against his father-in-law, Segestes, 
still a partisan of the Romans, that he had been 
rescued only by tho legions of Gcrmanicus from a 
place in which he had been beset by his own 
tribe. It was on this occasion that the wife of 
Arminius fell into tho hands of the Romans, and 
was reserved, with the infant boy to whom she 
soon after gave birth in her captivity, to swell the 
triumph of Gcrmanicus at Rome. (Strabo, vii. p. 
291; Tac. Ann. i. 57.) As Gennanicus advanced, 
Arminius retired before him into the forests. He 
at last halted on some open ground, and allowed 
tho Romans to attack. He then gradually with¬ 
drew his men towards a wood, on the skirts of 
which he had concealed strong bodies of men, 
whose unexpected charge threw the Romans into 
confusion. After an obstinate struggle, Arminius 
remained master of tho field, and Germaniens with¬ 
drew towards tho Rhine. (Tac. Arm. i. 63.) One 
division of the Roman army under Caecina was 
ordered to retire by a causeway raised over an 
extensive marsh, and called the Long Bridges. Ar¬ 
minius occupied the woody heights about the place 
where the bridges began; and as Caecina halted 
to repair them, Arminius charged down from the 
hills, and the Romans were giving way when 
night ended the contest. The next morning, the 
Romans endeavoured to make their way round the 
border of the marsh, and when their long-extended 
line of march had already got into confusion, Ar¬ 
minius rushed down from the woods, broke the 
Roman line, and nearly made Caecina prisoner; 
and nothing but the eagerness of the Germans for 
plunder, and the approach of night, saved the 
Romans from destruction. In the morning, Armi¬ 
nius urged, that the enemy, who had formed an 
entrenched camp during the night, should be al¬ 
lowed to leave their lines before they were attack¬ 
ed. But he was overruled by Inguiomer, who led 
the impatient Germans to the assault. The result 
was what Arminius expected. As they were 
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mounting the ramparts, they were suddenly met 
by a vigorous and steady charge along the whole 
line. They were routed and pursued with great 
slaughter, and the Romans made good their retreat 
to the Rhine. (Tac. Ann. i. 68.) 

The next year the Romans made no attempt on 
Germany; but on the following year, a. d. 16, they 
appeared on the left bank of the Wescr. Arminius 
collected his own and the neighbouring tribes on 
the plain of Idistavisus, and there resolved to await 
Gennanicus. (Tac. Ann. ii. 16.) It was a winding 
plain between the river and the neighbouring hills. 
A forest clear of underwood was in the rear of the 
main body of the Germans. Arminius with his 
tribe occupied some rising ground on the flank ; and 
he seems to have chosen his ground and disposed 
his men with ability. But the generalship of Gcr¬ 
manicus and the discipline of the veterans prevailed. 
Arminius and his tribe were surrounded. He him¬ 
self was badly wounded, and after making every 
exertion to maintain the fight, he broke through 
the enemy, and saved himself by the fleetness of 
his horse. (Tac. Ann. ii. 17.) 

Germany again seemed at the mercy of tho 
Romans. Arminius could not meet them in tho 
field; but he had maintained the struggle long 
enough to save his country from subjection, till tho 
jealousy of Tiberius recalled Gcrmanicus, a. D. 17, 
and left Germany to secure the independence for 
which her gallant chief had so nobly struggled. 

The same year that the Romans retired, Armi¬ 
nius was engaged with another enemy in Maro- 
boduus (or Marbod), tho king of the Suevi. IIo 
was deserted by his uncle, Inguiomer, who was 
jealous of his glory, and joined his enemy. But 
he had attached to himself, ns the champion of 
German liberty, the powerful tribes of the Scmnones 
and Longobardi, and a battle was fought in which 
he was victorious. (Tac. Ann. ii. 45.) 

These successes, however, suggested to him 
other objects than his country’s liberty. Not con¬ 
tented with being the chief of a free tribe, ho 
aimed at absolute power. His countrymen rose in 
arms against him, and tho struggle was undecided 
when he fell by the hands of his own relations in 
the 37th year of his age, a. d. 19. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
88 .) [A. G.) 

ARNAEUS. [Irus and Megamrdk.] 

ARNE (’'A pvri). 1. A daughter of Aeolus, 
from whom the Boeotian town Arne (afterwards 
called Chaeroncia), as well as the Thessalian Amo, 
were believed to have derived their name. (Thuc. 
i. 12; Paus. ix. 40. § 3; Muller, Orchonu p. 392; 
Aeolus.) 

2. A woman who betrayed her native country 
for gold, and was therefore metamorphosed into a 
jackdaw. (Ov. McL vii. 465.) [L. S.j 

ARNO'BIUS, a native of Africa, and sometimes 
called the Elder, to distinguish him from a later 
writer of the same name, lived about the end of 
the third and the beginning of the fourth century 
of our era, in the reign of Diocletian. He was at 
first a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, but 
afterwards, according to Jerome (Citron, ad arm. 
Const. M. xx.; de Vir. IUustr. 79), he was called 
upon in his dreams to embrace Christianity, of 
which he had been a zealous opponent. (Arnob. 
adv. Gent. i. 39.) He accordingly became a con¬ 
vert, but was not admitted to baptism until he had 
proved his sincerity as a Christian. To remove all 
doubts as to the reality of his conversion, he wrote, 
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while yet a catechumen, his celebrated work against 
the Pagans, in seven books ( Libri septem adeersus 
Ocntcs ), which we still possess. The time when 
he wrote it, is not quite certain : some assign its 
composition to the years a. d. 297 and 298, but it 
is more probable that it was written in or shortly 
after the year a. d. 303, since it contains some 
allusions (as iv. 3G) to the persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians by Diocletian, which commenced in that year. 
The work is a vindication of Christianity, and the 
author first refutes the charges of the Pagans 
against the Christian religion, especially the one 
which was then frequently brought against it, that 
the sufferings and calamities of the times were only 
the fruits of Christianity. He then proceeds to 
prove, with great learning, acuteness and eloquence, 
that polytheism is irreconcilable with good sense 
and reason, and tends to demoralize mankind. In 
the sixth book he describes the superiority of the 
Christian religion ; and the last contains a justifica¬ 
tion of the Christian views respecting sacrifices, 
and n comparison of the Christian notions of the 
Deity and divine things with those of the Pagans. 

In writing this work, Amobius was evidently 
animated by a genuine zeal to establish the truth 
of Christianity, but was free from the eccentricity 
and cntliUHmsm of Tcrtullinn. His stylo is plain 
and lucid ; though animated and sometimes rheto¬ 
rical, it is yet not free from harsh and barbarous ex¬ 
pressions : lie treats of his subject with calmness 
and dignity, and is on the whole a pleasing writer, 
and superior to his contemporaries. As regards his 
knowledge of Christianity, it is difficult to form a 
decided opinion, for it was either his intention to 
set forth only the main doctrines of Christianity 
against the pagan mythology, or lie possessed but 
a limited knowledge of the Christian religion. The 
latter is indeed the more probable, since he wrote 
his work when yet a catechumen. What he says 
in his second book about the nature and immorta¬ 
lity of the soul, is not in accordance with Christian 
views, but with those of the Gnostics, and at a later 
time would have been regarded as heretical. The 
Old Testament seems to have been altogether un¬ 
known to him, and he shows no acquaintance with 
the New, except so far as the history of Christ is 
concerned. In regard to heathen antiquity, on the 
other hand, its religion and modes of worship, the 
work exhibits most extensive and minute learning, 
and is one of our best sources of information re¬ 
specting the religions of antiquity. It is for this 
reason that Vossius calls him the Varro of the 
early Christian writers. The arrangement of his 
thoughts is philosophical, though not always suffi¬ 
ciently strict. Amobius is a writer worthy to be 
studied not only by theologians, but also by philo- 
logcrs. He is not known to have written anything 
besides bis book against the Gentiles; there are, 
however, some works which have sometimes been 
ascribed to him, though they manifestly belong to 
a later writer or writers of the same name. (See 
the following article.) 

The first edition of Amobius appeared at Rome 
in 1542 or 1543, fol., and in it the Octavius of 
Minutius Felix i9 printed as the eighth book. The 
next was edited by S. Gelenius, Basel, 1546, 8vo. 
The most important among the subsequent editions 
are those of Antwerp (1582, 8vo., with Canter's 
notes), of F. Ursinus (Rome, 1583, 4to., reprinted 
with notes by Stewechius, Antwerp, 1604, 8vo.), 
D. Heraldus (Paris, 1605, 8vo.), G. Elmenhorst 
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(Hamburg, 1610, fol.), the Variorum edition (Ley¬ 
den, 1651, 4to.), and that of Prior (Paris, 1666, 
fol.). It is also contained in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum, vol. iii. p. 430, &c., ed. Lugdun. and in Gal- 
landi’s edition, vol. iv. p. 133, &c. The best edi¬ 
tion of Amobius, which contains the best notes of 
all the earlier commentators, is that of J. C. Orclli, 
Leipzig, 1816, 2 vols. 8vo., to which an appendix 
was published in 1817, 8vo. (Compare Baronius, 
ad Ann. 302; Du Pin, Nouv. Bibl. des Auteurs 
Eecles. i. p. 203, &c. ed. 2, Paris, 1690; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. p. 112, ed. Lond.; Bahr. Die Christl. 
Rom. Theol. p. 65, &c.) [L. S.] 

ARNO'BIUS, the Younger, is usually placed 
about a. d. 460, and is believed to have been a 
bishop or presbyter in Gaul. He is known to us 
only as the author of one or two works of very 
little importance, which have sometimes been attri¬ 
buted to Amobius the elder. We possess under 
his name an allegorical commentary on the Psalms, 
which is inscribed to Leontius, bishop of Arles, 
and Rusticus, bishop of Narbonnc. This commen¬ 
tary, though the notc9 are very brief, contains suf¬ 
ficient evidence that the author was a Semipelngian. 
It was first printed at Basel (1522, 4 to.) together 
with Erasmus's commentary on Psalm ii., and was 
reprinted at Cologne, 1532, 8 vo. A much better 
edition than cither of these is that by L. do la 
Barrc, Paris, 1639, 8 vo., which also contains some 
notes by the same Amobius on several passages of 
the Gospels, which had been published separately 
before by G. Cognant, Basel, 1543, 8vo. The 
commentary of Arnobius is also contained in the 
Bibl. Patr. (Lugdun. vol. viii.), where is also as¬ 
signed to him a work entitled “Altercatio cum 
Serapiono Aegyptio;" but the principles of the 
Amobius who speaks in this Altercatio are strictly 
those of St Augustin, and it cannot bo the work 
of a Semipelngian. Sirmond has endeavoured to 
shew, that our Amobius the Yonngcr is the author 
of the work which bears the title Bracdcstinatus, and 
which has come down to us as the production of an 
anonymous writer; but his arguments are not 
satisfactory. (Du Pin, Nouv. Bibl. des Aut. Ecclcs. 
iii. 2, p. 219; Cave, 1list. Lit. i. p. 360, cd. Lond.; 
Bahr, Die Christl. Rom. Theol. p. 378.) IL.S.] 

C. ARPINEIUS, a Roman knight, a friend of 
Q. Titurius, sent to have a conference with Am- 
biorix, b. c. 54. (Cacs. B. G . v. 27, &c.) 

AKPOXAIS ('Apir<f£cus), the son of Targitaus, 
was the ancestor, according to the Scythians, of 
the Scythian people, called Auchatae. (Herod, iv. 
5, 6.) 

ARRA'CHION ('A^a X «W), of Phigalca in 
Arcadia, a celebrated Pancratiast, conquered in the 
Olympic games in the 52nd, 53rd and 54th Olym¬ 
piads. In the last Olympiad he was unfairly 
killed by his antagonist, and was therefore crowned 
and proclaimed as conqueror, although dead. (Paus. 
viii. 40. § 2.) Philostratus ( Imay. ii. 6) calls him 
Arrichion, and Africanus (ap. Euseb. Chron. p. 50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS ('AftiGaTos), king or chieftain 
of the Macedonians of Lyncus, is mentioned by 
Thucydides, in the eighth and ninth years of the 
Peloponnesian war, as in revolt against his sove¬ 
reign, king Perdiccas. (Thuc. ii. 99.) It was to 
reduce him that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas (b. c. 
424), and against him took place the unsuccessful 
joint expedition, in which Perdiccas deserted Bra- 
sidas, and Brasidas effected his bold and skilful 
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retreat. (Thuc. iv. 79, 33, 124.) Comp. Strab. 
vii. 326, &c.; Aristot. Pol. v. 8 . § 11, ed. Schneid. 

[A. H. C.] 

ARRIIIDAEUS (’A#<$a?us) or ARIDAEUS 

(’A/n5cuos). 1. A half-brother of Alexander the 
Great, son of Philip and a female dancer, Philinna 
of Larissa, was of imbecile understanding, which 
was said to have been occasioned by a potion ad¬ 
ministered to him when a boy by the jealous 
Olympias. Alexander had removed Arrhidaeus 
from Macedonia, perhaps through fear of his mo¬ 
ther Olympias, but had not entrusted him with 
any civil or military command. He was at Baby¬ 
lon at the time of Alexander’s death, b. c. 323, 
and was elected king under the name of Philip. 
The young Alexander, the infant son of Roxana, 
who was born shortly afterwards, was associated 
with him in the government. [Alexander IV., 
p. 122, b.j In the following year, b.c. 322, Arrhi¬ 
daeus married Eurydice [Eurydice], and was 
from this time completely under the direction of 
his wife. On their return to Macedonia, Eurydice 
attempted to obtain the supreme power in opposi¬ 
tion to Polysperchon. Roxana and her infant son 
fled to Epeirus, and Olympias induced Aeacides, 
king of Epeirus, to invade Macedonia in order to 
support Polysperchon. Aeucidca was successful in 
his undertaking : Arrhidaeus and Eurydice were 
taken prisoners, and put to death by order of 
Olympias, b. c. 317. In the following year, Cas- 
sander conquered Olympias, and interred the bo¬ 
dies of Arrhidaeus and Eurydice with royal pomp 
at Acgue, and celebrated funeral games to their 
honour. (Pint Alex. 77; Doxippus, ap. Phot. Cod. 
82; Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92; Justin, ix. 8 , 
xiii. 2, xiv. 5; Diod. xviii. 2, xix. 11, 52; Paus. 

i. 6. § 3, 25. §§ 3, 5, viit. 7. § 5; Athen. iv. p. 155.) 

2. One of Alexander's generals, was entrusted 
with the conduct of Alexander's funeral to Egypt. 
On the murder of Pcrdiccas in Egypt, b. c. 321, 
ho and Pithon were appointed regents, but through 
the intrigues of Eurydice, were obliged soon after¬ 
wards to resign their office at Triparadisus in Upper 
Syria. On the division of the provinces which was 
made at this place, Arrhidaeus obtained the Helles- 
pontine Phrygia. In b. c. 319, after the death of 
Antipater, Arrhidaeus made an unsuccessful attack 
upon Cyzicus; and Antigonus gladly seized this 
pretext to require him to resign his satrapy. Ar¬ 
rhidaeus, however, refused, and shut himself up in 
Cius. (Justin, xiii. 4 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, 
p. 71, a, 28, &c., cd. Bekker; Diod. xviii. 36, 39, 
51, 52, 72.) 

3. One of the kings of Macedonia during the 
time of the anarchy, b.c.279. (Porphyr. ap.Euseb. 
Arm. i. 38, p. 171.) 

A'RRIA. 1. The wife of Cnecina Pactns. 
When her husband was ordered by the emperor 
Claudius to put an end to his life, a. d. 42, and 
hesitated to do so, Arria stabbed herself, handed 
the dagger to her huslxind, and said, “ Paetus, it 
does not pain mo.” (Plin. Ep. iii. 16 ; Dion Cass, 
lx. 16; Martial, i. 14 ; Zonaras, xi. 9.) 

2. The daughter of the preceding, and the wife 
of Thrasea, who was put to death by Nero, a. d. 
67. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 34.) 

3. A Platonic female philosopher (Galen, de 
Thcr. ad Pison. c. 2. vol. ii. p. 485, ed. Basil.), to 
whom Menagius supposes that Diogenes Laertius 
dedicated his lives of the philosophers. (Menagius, 
Hidor. Mulier. Philosopharum , c. 47.) 
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A'RRIA GALLA, first the wife of Domitius 
Silus and afterwards of Piso, who conspired against 
Nero, A. d. 66 . (Tac. Ann. xv. 59.) 

A'RRIA GENS. The name Arrius does not 
occur till the first century b. c., but is rather com¬ 
mon under the emperors. The coins of this gens 
which are extant, of which a specimen is given 
below, bear the name Q. Arrius Socundus; but it 
is quite uncertain who he was. On the reverse is 
a spear between a crown of laurel and a kind of 
altar. (Eckkel, v. p. 143.) 



ARRIA'NUS (’A/^icu^s). 1. A Greek poet, 
who, according to Suidas (s. i>.), made a Greek 
translation in hexameter verse of Virgil’s Georgies, 
and wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Alex¬ 
ander the Great (*AXc$ar5p. f as), in twenty-four 
rhapsodies, and a poem on Attains of Pcrgamus. 
This last statement is, ns some critics think, not 
without difficulties, for, it is said, it is not clear 
how a poet, who lived after the time of Virgil, 
could write a poem on Attalus of Porgumus, un¬ 
less it was some of the later descendants of the 
family of the Attali. But it might as well bo 
said, that no man can write a poem upon another 
unless he be his contemporary. It is, however, not 
improbable that Suidas may have confounded two 
poets of the samo name, or the two poets Adrianas 
and Arrianus, the former of whom is known to 
have written an Alexandrias. [Aduianus.] 

2. A Greek historian, who lived at, or shortly 
after, the time of Maximin the younger, and wroto 
a history of this emperor and the Gordinni. It is 
not improbable that he may be the same as the L. 
Annius Arrianus, who is mentioned as consul in 
a. d. 243. (Capitol. Maximin. Jun. 7, Ties 
Gord. 2 .) 

3. A Greek astronomer, who probably lived ns 
early as the time of Eratosthenes, and who wroto 
a work on meteors, of which a fragment is preserv¬ 
ed in Joannes Philoponus’s Commentary on Aris¬ 
totle’s Metcorologica. He also wrote a little work 
on comets, to prove that they foreboded neither 
good nor evil. (Agatharchid. ap. Phot. p. 460, l>. 
ed. Bekker.) Some writers ascribe the latter work 
to Arrianus of Nicomedeia. A few fragments of 
it are preserved in Stobaeus. ( Eclog. Phys. i. 29 
and 30.) 

4. Of Nicomedeia in Bithynia, was born to¬ 
wards the end of the first century after Christ, 
lie was a pupil and friend of Epictetus, through 
whose influence he became a zealous and active 
admirer of the Stoic philosophy, and more especially 
of the practical part of the system. He first at¬ 
tracted attention as a philosopher by publishing 
the lectures (tiiarpiSal) of his master. This ho 
seems to have done at Athens; and the Athenians 
were so much delighted with them, that they 
honoured him with their franchise. Arrian, as we 
shall sec hereafter, had chosen Xenophon as his 
model in writing, and the Athenians called him 
the young Xenophon, cither from the resemblance 
of his style to that of Xenophon, or more probably 
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from the similarity of his connexion with Epicte¬ 
tus, to that which existed between Xenophon and 
Socrates. (Photius, p. 17, b. ed. Bekkcr; Suidas, 
s. o. 'Afipieu>6s.) In a. d. 124, he gained the 
friendship of the emperor Hadrian during his stay 
in Greece, and* he received from the emperor's own 
hands the broad purple, a distinction which con¬ 
ferred upon him not only the Roman citizenship, 
but tlie right to hold any of the great offices of 
state in the Roman empire. From this time Ar¬ 
rian assumed the praenomen Flavius. In a. d. 
136, he was appointed praefect of Cappadocia, 
which was invaded, the year after, by the Alani 
or Massagetac. lie defeated them in a decisive 
battle, and added to his reputation of a philoso¬ 
pher that of a brave and skilful general. (Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 15.) Under Antoninus Pius, the suc¬ 
cessor of Hadrian, Arrian was promoted to the 
consulship, a. d. 14<>. In his later years he ap¬ 
pears to have withdrawn from public life, and 
from about a. d. 150, he lived in his native town of 
Nicomedeia, as priest of Deuieter and Persephone 
(Phot p. 73, b.), devoting himself entirely to 
study and the composition of historical works. 
He died at an advanced age in the reign of M. 
Aurelius. Dion Cassius is said to have written a 
life of Arrian shortly after his death, but no part 
of it has come down to us. (Suid. s. v. A 

Arrian was one of the most active and best 
writer* of his time. He seems to have perceived 
from the commencement of his literary career a 
resemblance between his own relation to Epictetus 
and that of Xenophon to Socrates; it was his endea¬ 
vour for a long time to carry out that resemblance, 
and to be to Epictetus what Xenophon had been 
to Socrates. With this view he published I. the 
philosophical lectures of his master {AiurpiGal 
? E7nKT7rrou) in eight books (Phot. p. 17, b.), the 
first half of which is still extant. They were 
first printed by Trincavclli, 1535, and afterwards 
together with the Encheiridion of Epictetus and 
Simplicius's commentary, with a Latin translation, 
by H. Wolf, Basel, 1500. The best editions are 
in Schweighiiuscr's JSfcrideUae J’hilosophiue Monu- 
mciita , vol. iii., and in Conies’ UtSptpya 'EAA7J*'. 
Bi€\io0. vol. viii. II. His familiar conversations 
with Epictetus (’O/atAlat ’EwiKT^Tou), in twelve 
books. (Phot. 1. c.) This work is lost with the 
exception of a few fragments preserved in Stobaeus. 
III. An abstract of the practical philosophy of Epic¬ 
tetus ( , E7X€tpt5ioi' Eirtronfrou), which is still ex¬ 
tant. This celebrated work, which seems to have 
been regarded even in antiquity as a suitable 
manual of practical philosophy, maintained its au¬ 
thority for many cerituries, both with Christians 
and Pagans. About a. d. 550, Simplicius wrote 
a commentary upon it, and two Christian writers, 
Nilus and an anonymous author wrote paraphrases 
of it, adapted for Christians, in the first half of the 
fifth century of our era. The Encheiridion was first 
published in a Latin translation by Politianus, 
Rome, 1493, and in 1495, by Beroaldus, at Bo¬ 
logna. The Greek original, with the commentary 
of Simplicius, appeared first at Venice, 1528, 4to. 
This edition was soon followed by numerous others, 
as the work was gradually regarded and used as a 
school book. The best among the subsequent 
editions are those of Haloander (Numbcrg, 1529, 
8 vo.), Trincavelli (Venice, 1535, 8vo.), Nao- 
gcorgius (Strassburg, 1554,8vo.), Berkel (Leyden, 
1670, 8vo.), Schrocder (Frankfurt, 1723, 8vo.), 
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and Heyne (Dresden and Leipzig, 1756 and 1776). 
The best among the recent editions are those of 
Schweighiiuscr and Coraes, in the collections above 
referred to. In connexion with Epictetus, we 
may also mention, IV. A life of this philosopher by 
Arrian, which is now lost. Although the greater 
part of these philosophical works of Arrian has 
perished, yet the portion still extant, especially the 
Siarpi^al, is the best and most perfect system of 
the ethical views of the Stoics, that has come 
down to us. In the case of the diarpiSai, Arrian 
is only the editor, and his conscientiousness in pre¬ 
serving his master's statements and expressions is 
so great, that he even retains historical inaccuracies 
which Epictetus had fallen into, .and which Arrian 
himself was well aware of. 

Another work in which Arrian likewise follow¬ 
ed Xenophon as his guide is, V. A treatise on the 
chase (YLvmryrrriKSs). It is so closely connected 
with the treatise of Xenophon on the same sub¬ 
ject, that not only is its style an imitation of the 
latter's, but it forms a kind of supplement to Xeno¬ 
phon's work, in as much as he treats only of such 
points as he found omitted in Xenophon. It was 
first published with a Latin translation by L. Hol- 
stenius (Paris, 1644, 4to.); it is also contained in 
Zoune’8 Opuscula minora of Xenophon, and in 
Schneider’s edition of Xenophon, vol. vi. The 
most important among the works in which he took 
Xenophon as his model, is 

V I. Ilis account of the Asiatic expedition of Alex¬ 
ander the Great ('lor op[ai avaGtSurcus ’AA«{Ji '8pov, 
or simply 'AvdGaais 'AA €^ai'Zpov) i in seven books, 
which wc possess complete, with the exception of 
a gap in the 12th chapter of the seventli book, 
which unfortunately exists in all the MSS. This 
great work reminds the reader of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, not only by its title, but also by the 
ease and clearness of its style. The work is not, 
indeed, equal to the Anabasis in point of composi¬ 
tion : it does not possess cither the thorough equality 
and noblo simplicity, or the vividness of Xeno¬ 
phon; but Arrian is, nevertheless, in this work 
one of the most excellent writers of his time, above 
which he is raised by his simplicity and his un¬ 
biassed judgment. Great as his merits thus are 
as an historian, they arc yet surpassed by his ex¬ 
cellences as an historical critic. His Anabasis is 
based upon the most trustworthy historians among 
the contemporaries of Alexander, whose works mo 
lost, such as Ptolemy, the son of Lngus, Aristobu- 
lus, the son of Aristobulu8, which two he chielly 
followed, Diodotus of Erythrae, Eumcncs of Car¬ 
din, Nearchus of Crete, and Megasthenes ; and his 
sound judgment as to who deserved credit, justly 
led him to reject the accounts of such authors as 
Onesicritus, Callisthenes, and others. No one at 
all acquainted with this work of Arrian can refuse 
his assent to the opinion of Photius (p. 73, a.; 
comp. Lucian, Ala r. 2), that Arrian was the best 
among the numerous historians of Alexander. 
The work begins with the death of Philip, 
and after giving a brief account of the occur¬ 
rences which followed that event, he proceeds in 
the eleventh chapter to relate the history of that 
gigantic expedition, which he continues down to 
the death of Alexander. One of the great merits 
of the work, independent of those already men¬ 
tioned, is the clearness and distinctness with 
which he describes all military movements and 
operations, the drawing up of the armies for bat 
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tic, and the conduct of battles and sieges. In all 
these respects the Anabasis is a masterly produc¬ 
tion, and Arrian shows that he himself possessed a 
thorough practical knowledge of military affairs. 
He seldom introduces speeches, but wherever he 
does, he shows a profound knowledge of man; 
and the speech of Alexander to his rebellious 
soldiers and the reply of Coenus (v. 25, &c.), 
as well as some other speeches, are masterly speci¬ 
mens of oratory. Everything, moreover, which is 
not necessary to make his narrative clear, is care¬ 
fully avoided, and it is probably owing to this 
desire to omit everything superfluous in the course 
of his narrative, that we are indebted for his 
separate work, 

VII. On India (*li'8<jn) or rd’lySma), which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the Anabasis, and 
has sometimes been considered as the eighth book 
of it, although Arrian himself speaks of it as a dis¬ 
tinct work. It is usually printed at the end of 
the Anabasis, and was undoubtedly written imme¬ 
diately after it. It is a curious fact, that the 
Indica is written in the Ionic dialect, a circum¬ 
stance which has been accounted for by various 
suppositions, the most probable among which is, 
that Arrian in this point imitated Ctesiasof Cnidus, 
whose work on the same subject he wished to sup¬ 
plant by a moro trustworthy and correct account. 
The first part of Arrian’s Indica contains a very 
excellent description of the interior of India, in 
which ho took Megasthenes and Eratosthenes as 
his guides. Then follows a most accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the whole coast from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Persian gulf, which is based entirely 
upon the Uapdir\ous of Nearchus the Cretan, and 
the book concludes with proofs, that further south 
the earth is uninhabitable, on account of the great 
heat. Of Arrian’s Anabasis and Indica two Latin 
translations, the one by C. Valgulius (without date 
or place), and the other by B. Fncius (Pisaur. 1503) 
appeared before the Greek text was printed; and 
the editio princeps of tho original is that by Trin- 
cuvclii, Venice, 1535, 8vo. Among the subsequent 
editions we mention only those of Gerbcl (Straasb. 
1539, 8voA II. Stephens (Paris, 1575, 8vo.), 
Blancard (Amsterd. 1688, 8vo.), J. Gronovius, 
who availed himself of several Augsburg and Ita¬ 
lian MSS. (Leyden, 1704, fol.), K. A. Schmidt, 
with the notes of G. Itaphelius (Amsterd, 1757, 8 vo.) 
and Schneider, who published the Anabasis and 
Indica separately, the former at Leipzig, 1798, 8vo., 
and the latter at Halle, 1798, 8vo. The best mo¬ 
dern editions of the Anabasis are those of J. E. 
Kllendt (Itegimontii, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo.) and of 
C. W. Kruger. (Berlin, 1835, voL i., which con¬ 
tains the text and various readings.) 

All the works we have hitherto mentioned seem 
to have been written by Arrian previous to his 
government of Cappadocia. During this whole 
period, he appears to have been unable to get rid 
of the idea that he must imitate some one or an¬ 
other of the more ancient writers of Greece. But 
from this time forward, he shews a more indepen¬ 
dent spirit, and throws off the shackles under which 
he had laboured hitherto. During his government 
of Cappadocia, and before the outbreak of the war 
against the Alani, about a. n. 137, he dedicated to 
the emperor Hadrian—VIII. his description of a 
voyage round the coasts of the Euxine (irepiirAovs 
ttovtov EC^elt/ov), which had undoubtedly been 
made by Arrian himself. The starting-point is 
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Trapczns, whence he proceeds to Dioscurias, the 
Cimmerian and Thracian Bosporus, and Byzantium. 
This Periplus has come down to us together with 
two other works of a similar kind, the one a Peri¬ 
plus of the Erythraean, and the other a Periplus 
of the Euxine and the Palus Maeotis. Both these 
works also bear the name of Arrian, but they be¬ 
long undoubtedly to a later period. These Peri- 
pluses were first printed, with other geographical 
works of a similar kind, by S. Gelcnius, Basel, 
1533, and somewhat better by Stuck, Geneva, 1577. 
They are also contained in the collection of the 
minor works of Arrian by Blancard (Amsterd. 
1683 and 1750). The best editions are in Hud¬ 
son’s Geographi Minorca, vol. i., and in Gail's and 
Hoffmann's collections of the minor Geographers. 

It seems to have been about the same time that 
Arrian wrote, IX. a work on Tactics (Adyos raKTiKos 
or Te'x»^ TatcTiKifi). What wd now possess under 
this name can have been only a section of tho 
whole work, as it treats of scarcely anything else 
than the preparatory exercises of the cavalry ; but 
this subject is discussed with great judgment, and 
fully shews the practical knowledge of the author. 
The fragment is printed in Scheffer’s collection of 
ancient works on tactics (Upsula, 1661), and bet¬ 
ter in Blancard’8 collection of the minor works of 
Arrian. Tho greatest literary activity of Arrian 
occurs in the latter period of his life, which he de¬ 
voted wholly to the composition of historical works. 
Their number was not smaller than their import¬ 
ance j but all of these later productions are now 
lost, and some of them sccin to have fallen into 
oblivion at an early time; for Photius states, that 
there were several works of Arrian of which he 
was unable to discover the titles. Besides some 
smaller works, such as—X. a Life of Dion (Phot, 
p. 73, b.), XL a Life ofTimolcon (Phot /. c.), and 
XII. a Life of Tilliborus, a notorious Asiatic robber 
of the time (Lucian, Alex. 2), we have mention of 
the following great works: X111. A History of tho 
successors of Alexander the Great (rd 'AA^£- 
avtipov ), in ten books, of which an abstract, or 
rather an enumeration of contents, is preserved in 
Photius. (Cod. 92.) XIV. A History of the Par¬ 
tisans (UapdiKd) y in 17 books (Phot, p 17, a.), the 
main subject of which was their wars with the 
Romans, especially under Trajan. X V. A History 
of Bithynia (EiOvviKa), in eight books. (Phot. Cod. 
93; comp. p. 17, ft.) This work began with tho 
mythical age, and carried the history down to the 
time when Bithynia became united with the 
Roman empire, and in it the author mentioned 
several events connected with his own life. From 
a quotation in Eustathius (ad Horn. II, viii. p.694), 
who seems to have had the work before him, it is 
highly probable that it was written in the Ionic 
dialect. (Comp. Eustath. <ul Horn. II. iv. p. 490, 
v. p. 565, xv. p. 1017.) XVI. A History of tho 
Alani ('AKavucii or ra war* ’AAtu'Oi/y, Phot. p. ] 7,n.). 
A fragment entitled war’ 'AAai'ah', describ¬ 

ing the plan of the battle against the Alani, was 
discovered in the seventeenth century at Milan : 
it seems to have belonged to the History of the 
Alani. It is printed in the collections of Scheffer 
and Blancard above referred to. 

A collection of all the works of Arrian was 
edited by Borhek, Lcmgo, 179*2-1811, 3 vols. 8vo., 
which however has no merits at all. (Saint Croix, 
Eaximcn crit. dcs Andcns Ilistoricns d'Alexandre le 
Graiul> Paris, 1804, p. 88, &c.; EUendt, De Ani 
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aneorum Libromm Reliquiis ., Regimontii, 1836,4to.; 
P. O. Van der Chvs, Cffmmentarius Geoyraphicus in 
Arianum , Leyden, 1828, 4to.) [L. S.j 

ARRIA'NUS, a Roman jurisconsult, of uncer¬ 
tain date. He probably lived under Trajan, and, 
according to the conjecture of Grotius, is perhaps 
the same person with the orator Arrianus, who 
corresponded with the younger Pliny. (Plin. Ep. 

i. 2, ii. 11,12, iv. 8 , viii. 21.) He may also pos¬ 

sibly be identical with the Arrianus Severus, prac- 
fcctus aerarii, whose opinion concerning a consti¬ 
tution Dim Trajani is cited by Abumus Valens. 
(Dig. 49. tit. 14. s. 42.) He wrote a treatise de 
Inlcrdictisi of which the second book is quoted 
in the Digest in an extract from Ulpian. (Dig. 
5. tit. 3. s. 11.) In that extract, Proculus, who 
lived under Tiberius, is mentioned in such a 
manner, that he might be supposed to have written 
after Arrianus. There is no direct extract from 
Arrianus in the Digest, though he is several times 
mentioned. (Majansius, vol. ii. p. 219 ; Zimmcm, 
Rom. Rcchis-GcscJiic/UCy i. § 90.) [J. T. G.j 

A'RRIBAS, A'RRYBAS, ARY MBAS, or 
T1IARRYTAS (‘Ap^ar, A^uSay, *Ap^s, or 
0a$«5ras), a descendant of Achilles, and one of 
the early kings of the Molossiauis iu Epcirua. 
When he came to the possession of the throne, he 
was yet very young, and being the last surviving 
member of the royal family, his education was 
conducted with great care, and he was sent to 
Athens with this view. On his return he dis¬ 
played so much wisdom that ho won the affection 
and admiration of his people. lie framed for 
them a code of laws, and established a regular con¬ 
stitution, with a senate and annual magistrates. 
The accounts of this king cannot, of course, be re¬ 
ceived ns historical, and he must be looked upon 
as one of the mythical ancestors of the royal house 
of the Molossians, to whom they ascribed the 
foundation of their political institutions. (Justin, 
xvii. 3; Plut. Pyrrk. 1; Paus. i. 11. § 1.) The 
grandfather of Pyrrhus also bore the name of 
Arymbas. (Diod. xvi. 72.) [L. S.] 

A'RRIUS APEIi. [Afbr.] 

A'RRIUS MENANDER. [Menander.] 
A'RRIUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

A'RRIUS. 1. Q. Arrius, praetor, b. c. 72, 
defeated Crixus, the leader of the runaway slaves, 
and killed 20,000 of his men, but was afterwards 
conquered by Spaitacus. (Liv. EpiL 9G.) In b. c. 
71, Arrius was to have succeeded Vcrres as pro¬ 
praetor in Sicily (Cic. Verr. ii. 1.5, iv. 20; Pscudo- 
Ascon. in Cic. Dio. p. 101, ed. Orelli), but died on his 
way to Sicily. (Schol. Gronov. in Cic. Div. p. 383, 
cd. Orelli.) Cicero {Brut. 69) says, that Arrius was 
of low birth, and without learning or talent, but 
rose to honour by his assiduity. 

2. Q. Arrius, a son of the preceding, was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship, B. c. 59. 
(Cic. <ul All. ii. 5, 7.) He was an intimate friend 
of Cicero (in Valin. 12, pro MU. 17); but Cicero 
during his exile complains bitterly of the conduct 
of Arrius. (Ad Qu.fr. i. 3.) 

3. C. Arrius, a neighbour of Cicero at Formiae, 
who honoured Cicero with more of his company 
than was convenient to him, b.c. 59. (Cic. ad Ait. 

ii. 14, 15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS, a physician at Rome, who 
lived probably about the beginning or middle of 
the first century after Christ, and is mentioned by 
Pliny (H. N. xxix. 5) as having gained by his 
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practice the annual income of 250,000 sesterces 
(about 1953/. 2s. 6d.). This may give us some 
notion of the fortunes made by physicians at Rome 
about the beginning of the empire. [\V. A. G.] 

ARRU'NTIUS. 1. Arruntius, proscribed 
by the triumvirs, and killed, b. c. 43. His son 
escaped, but perished at sea, and his wife killed 
herself by voluntary starvation, when she heard of 
the death of her son. (Appian, B. C. iv. 21.) 

2. Arruntius, was also proscribed by the 
triumvirs in b. c. 43, but escaped to Pompey, and 
was restored to the state together with Pompey. 
(Appian, B. C. iv 46; Veil. Pat. ii. 77.) This is 
probably the same Arruntius who commanded the 
left wing of the fleet of Octnviamis at the battle of 
Actium, b. c. 31. (Veil. Pat. ii. 85; comp. Plut. 
Ant. 66.) There was a L. Arruntius, consul in 
b. c. 22 (Dion Cass. liv. 1), who appears to be the 
same person as the one mentioned above, and may 
perhaps also be the same as the L. Arruntius, the 
friend of Trebatius, whom Cicero mentions (ad 
Fam. vii. 18) in B. c. 53. 

3. L. Arruntius, son of the preceding, consul 
a. d. 6 . Augustus was said to have declared iu Iris 
Last illness, that Arruntius was not unworthy of the 
empire, and would have boldness enough to seize it, 
if an opportunity presented. This, as well as his 
riches, talents, and reputation, rendered him an ob¬ 
ject of suspicion to Tiberius. In a. d. 15, when tho 
Tiber lind flooded a great part of the city, he was 
appointed to take measures to restrain it within 
its bed, and he consulted the senate on the sub¬ 
ject. The province of Spain had been assigned to 
him, but Tiberius, through jealousy, kept him at 
Rome ten years after Iris appointment, and obliged 
him to govern the province by his legates. IIo 
was accused on one occasion by Aruseius and San- 
quinius, but was acquitted, and his accusers pun¬ 
ished. He was subsequently charged in a. d. 37, 
as an accomplice in the crimes of Albucilhi; and 
though his frionds wished him to delay Iris death, 
as Tiberius was in his last illness, and could not 
recover, he refused to listen to their advice, as ho 
knew the wickedness of Caligula, who would suc- 
ceecd to the empire, and accordingly put himself to 
death by opening his veins. (Tac. Ann. i. 8, 13, 

76, 79, vi. 27, Hint. ii. 65, Ann. vi. 5, 7, 47, 48 ; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 25, lviii. 27.) 

It was cither this Arruntius or his father, in 
all probability, who wrote a history of tho first 
Punic war, in whicli he imitated the style of Sal¬ 
lust. (Senec. Epist. 114.) 

ARRU'NTIUS CELSUS. [Cei.sus.] 

ARRU'NTIUS STELLA. [Stella.] 

ARSA'CES (’Apoafojs), the name of the founder 
of the Parthian empire, which was also borne by 
all his successors, who were hence called the Ar- 
sacidae. Pott (Etymoloyischc Forschuvyeii , ii. p. 
172) supposes that it signifies the “ Shah or King 
of the Arii but it occurs as a Persian name long 
before the time of the Parthian kings. Aeschylus 
(Pcrs. 957) speaks of an Arsaces, who perished in 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece ; and 
Ctesias (Pcrs. cc. 49, 53, 57, ed. Lion) says, that 
Arsaces was the original name of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Arsaces I., is variously represented by the 
ancient writers as a Scythian, a Bactrian, or a 
Parthian. (Strab. xi. p. 515; Arrian, ap. Phot. 
Cod. 58, p. 17, ed. Bekker; Herodian, vi. 2; 
Moses Chor. i. 7.) Justin (xli. 4) says, that ho 

2 A 
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was of uncertain origin. He seems however to 
have been of the Scythian race, and to have come 
from the neighbourhood of the Ochus, as Strabo 
says (/. c.), that he was accompanied in his under¬ 
taking by the Pami Dnae, who had migrated from 
the great race of the Scythian Daae, dwelling 
above the Pal us Maeotis, and who had settled 
near the Ochus. But from whatever country the 
Parthians may have come, they are represented 
by almost all ancient writers as Scythians. (Curt, 
vi. 2; Justin, xli. 1; Plut. Crass. 24; Isidor. 
Oriff. ix. 2.) Arsaccs, who was a man of approved 
valour, and was accustomed to live by robbery and 

5 1 under, invaded Parthia with his band of robbers, 
efcatcd Andragoras, the governor of the country, 
and obtained the royal power. This is the account 
given by Justin (/. i\), which is in itself natural 
and probable, but different from the common one 
which is taken from Arrian. According to Arrian 
(up. Phot. Cod. 53), there were two brothers, Ar- 
saces and Tiridatcs, the descendants of Arsaces, 
the son of Phriapitus. Phcrccles, the satrap of 
Parthia in the reign ofAntiochus II., attempted to 
violate Tiridatcs, but was slain by him and his 
brother Arsaccs, who induced the Parthians in 
consequence to revolt from the Syrians. The ac¬ 
count of Arrian in Synccllus (p. 281) is again 
different from the preceding one preserved by 
Photius; but it is impossible to determine which 
lias given us the account of Arrian most faithfully. 
According to Synccllus, Arrian stated that the 
two brothers Arsaces and Tiridates, who were 
descended from Artaxcrxcs, the king of tho Per¬ 
sians, were satraps of Bactria at the same time as 
the Macedonian Agathocles governed Persia (by 
which he means Parthia) as Eparch. Agathocles 
had an unnatural passion for Tiridates, and was 
slain by the two brothers. Arsaccs then became 
king, reigned two years, and was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridatcs, who reigned 37 years. 

The time, at which tho revolt of Arsaces took 
place, is also uncertain. Appian (.Syr. 65) places 
it at the death of Antiochus II., and others in the 
reign of his successor, Selcucus Callinicus. Ac¬ 
cording to the statement of Arrian quoted above, 
tho revolt commenced in the reign of Antiochus II., 
which is in accordance with the date given by Eu¬ 
sebius, who fixes it at B. c. 250, and which is also 
supported by other authorities. (Clinton, F. II. 
vol. iii. sub anno 250.) Justin (xli. 4, 5), who 
is followed in tho main by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxiii. 6), ascribes to Arsaces I. many events, 
which probably belong to his successor. Accord¬ 
ing to his account Arsaces first conquered Ifyrcania, 
and then prepared to make war upon the Bactrian 
and Syrian kings. He concluded, however, a 
peace witli Thcodotus, king of Bactria, and defeat¬ 
ed Selcucus Callinicus, the successor of Antiochus 
II. in a great battle, the anniversary of which was 
ever after observed by the Parthians, as the com¬ 
mencement of their liberty. According to Posi¬ 
donius (ap. Athen. iv. p. 153, a.), Selcucus was 
taken prisoner in a second expedition which he 
made against the Parthians, and detained in cap¬ 
tivity by Arsaces for many years. After these 
events Arsaccs devoted himself to the internal 
organization of his kingdom, built a city, called 
Dara, on the mountain Zapaortenon, and died in a 
mature old age. This account is directly opposed 
to the one given by Arrian, already referred to 
{ap. Synccil. /. t\), according to which Arsaces was 


killed after a reign of two years and was succeeded 
by his brother. Arrian has evidently confounded 
Arsaces I. and II., when he says that the former 
was succeeded by his son. This statement we 
must refer to Arsaces II. 

Arsaces II., Tiridates, reigned, as we 
have already seen, 37 years, and is probably the 
king who defeated Selcucus. 

Arsaces III., Artabanus I., the son of 
the preceding, had to resist Antiochus III. (the 
Great), who invaded his dominions about b. c. 
212. Antiochus at first met with some success, 
but was unable to subdue his country, and at 
length made peace with him, and recognized him 

as king. (Polyb. x. 27—31 ; Justin, xli. 5.) 
The reverse of the annexed coin represents a Par¬ 



thian seated, and bears the inscription BA2IAER2 
MErAAOT AP2AKOT* 

Arsaces IV., Priapatius, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, reigned 15 years, and left three sons, 
Phmatcs, Mithridatcs, and Artabanus. (Justin, 
xli. 5, xlii. 2.) 

Arsacrs V., Pijraates I., subdued the Mnrdi, 

and, though ho had many sons, left the kingdom 
to his brother Mithridatcs. (Justin, xli. 5.) The 
reverse of tho annexed coin has tho inscription 
BA2IAF.H2 BA2IAERN MErAAOT AP2AKOT 
Eni*J*ANOT5. 




Eckhcl, with more probability, assigns this coin to 
Arsaces VI., who may have taken the title of 
M king of kings,” on account of his numerous vic¬ 
tories. 

Arsaces VI., Mithridates I., son of Ar¬ 
saccs IV., whom Orosius (v. 4) rightly calls tho 
sixth from Arsaccs I., a man of distinguished 
bravery, greatly extended the Parthian empire. 
He conquered Eucratides, the king of Bactria, and 
deprived him of many of his provinces. He is said 
even to have penetrated into India and to have sub¬ 
dued all the people between the Hydaspes and the 
Indus. He conquered the Modes and Elymacans, 
who had revolted from the Syrians, and his em¬ 
pire extended at least from the Hindu Caucasus to 
the Euphrates. Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, 
marched against Mithridates; he was at first suc¬ 
cessful, but was afterwards taken prisoner in b. c. 
138. Mithridates, however, treated him with re- 

* The number of coins, belonging to the Arsa- 
cidae, is very large, but it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine with certainty to which individual each 
belongs. A few are given as specimens, and are 
placed under the kings to which they arc assigned 
in the catalogue of the British Museum. 
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Bpcct, and gave him his daughter Rhodogune in 
marriage; but the marriage appears not to have 
been solemnized till the accession of his sou Phraa- 
tes 11. Mithridates died during the captivity of 
Demetrius, between B. c. 133 and 130. He is 
described as a just and upright prince, who did 
not give way to pride and luxury. lie introduced 
among his people the best laws and usages, which 
he found among the nations he had conquered. 
(Justin, xli. 6; Oros. v. 4; Strab. xi. pp. 51G, 
517, 524, &c.: Appian, Sp\ G7; Justin, xxxvi. 
1, xxxviii. 9; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9; 1 Maccub. c. 
14; Diod. E.rc. p. 597, cd. Wess.) The reverse 
of the annexed coin has the inscription BA2IAE&2 
MEPAAOT AP2AKOT «MAEAAHN02. 



Arsaces VII., Phraatks II., the son of 
the preceding, was attacked by Antiochus VII. 
(Sidetes), who defeated Phraatcs in three great bat¬ 
tles, but was at length conquered by him, and lost 
liis life in battle, b. a 128. [Sec p. 199,n.] Phraa- 
tes soon met with the same fate. The Scythians, 
who had been invited by Antiochus to assist him 
against Phraatcs, did not arrive till after the fall of 
the former; but in the battle which followed, the 
Greeks whom Phraatcs had taken in the war 
against Antiochus, and whom he now kept in his 
service, deserted from him, and revenged the ill- 
treatment they had suffered, by the death of Phraa- 
tes and the destruction of his army. (Justin, 
xxxviii. 10, xlii. 1.) The reverse of the annexed 
coin has the inscription BA2IAER2 MErAAOT 
AP2AKOT 0EOriATOPO2 NIKATOPQ2. 



Ahsacks VIII., Aktabanus II., the youngest 
brother of Arsaces VI., and the youngest son 
of Arsaces IV., and consequently the uncle of 
the preceding, fell in battle against the Thogarii or 
Tochari, apparently after a short reign. (Justin, 
xlii. 2.) 

Arsaces IX., Mithridates II., the son of 
the preceding, prosecuted many wars with success, 
and added many nations to the Parthian empire, 
whence he obtained the surname of Great. He 
defeated the Scythians in several battles, and also 
carried on war against Artavasdcs, king of Armenia. 
It was in his reign tha* the Romans first had any 
official communication with Parthia. Mithridates 
sent an ambassador, Orobaziis, to Sulla, who had 
come into Asia b. c. 92, in order to restore Ariobar- 
zancs I. to Cappadocia, and requested alliance with 
the Romans, which seems to have been granted. 
(Justin, xlii. 2; Pint. Safla, 5.) Justin (xlii. 4) 


has confounded this king with Mithridates III., 
i. e. Arsaces XIII. 

Arsaces X., Mnascires? The successor of 
Arsaces IX. is not known. Vaillant conjectures 
that it was the Mnascires mentioned by Lucian 
(Macrob . 16), who lived to the age of ninety-six; 
but this is quite uncertain. 

Arsaces XI., Sanatroces, as he is called 
on coins. Phlegon calls him Sinatruccs; Appian, 
Sintricus; and Lucian, Sinatrocles. lie had lived 
as an exile among the Scythian people called 
Sacauraces, and was placed by them upon the 
throne of Parthia, when he was already eighty 
years of age. He reigned seven years, and died 
while Lucullus was engaged in the war against 
Tigranes, about b. c. 70. (Lucian, Macrob . 15; 
Phlegon, up. Phot. Cod. 97, p. 84, cd. Bekker; 
Appian, Miikr. 104.) 

Arsaces XII., Phraates III., surnamed 
Of os (Phlegon, l. c.), the son of the preceding. 
Mithridates of Pontus and Tigranes applied to 
Phraatcs for assistance in their war against the 
Romans, although Phraatcs was at enmity with 
Tigranes, because he had deprived the Parthian 
empire of Nisibis and part of Mesopotamia. Among 
the fragments of Sallust {Hist. lib. iv.) wo have n 

letter purporting to be written by Mithridates to 
Phraates on this occasion. Lucullus, as soon as ho 
heard of this embassy, also sent one to Phraatcs, 
who dismissed both with fair promises, but accord¬ 
ing to Dion Cassius, concluded an alliance with tho 
Romans. He did not however send any assistance 
to the Romans, and eventually remained neutral. 
(Memnon, ap. Phot. Cod. 224, p. 239, ed. Bekker; 
Dion Cass. xxxv. 1, 3, comp. 6; Appian, Mithr. 87; 
Plut. LuculL 30.) When Pompcy succeeded Lu- 
cullus in the command, n. c. 66, he renewed tho 
alliance with Phraates, to whose court meantime 
the youngest son of Tigranes, also called Tigranes, 
had fled after tho murder of liis two brothers by 
their father. Phraatcs gave the young Tigranes his 
daughter in marriage, and was induced by Ms son- 
in-law to invade Armenia. He advanced as far as 
Artnxata, and then returned to Parthia, leaving 
bis son-in-law to besiege the city. As soon as lie 
had left Armenia, Tigranes attacked his son and 
defeated him in battle. The young Tigranes then 
fled to his grandfather Mithridates, and afterwards 
to Pompcy, when he found the former was unable 
to assist him. The young Tigranes conducted 
Pompcy against his father, who surrendered on his 
approach. Pompey then attempted to reconcile 
the father and the son, and promised the latter the 
sovereignty of Sophanene ; but as he shortly after 
offended Pompcy, he was thrown into chains, and 
reserved for his triumph. When Phraatcs heard 
of this, he sent to the Roman general to demand 
the young man as his son-in-law, and to propose 
that the Euphrates should be the boundary between 
the Roman and Parthian dominions. But Pompcy 
merely replied, that Tigranes was nearer to liis 
father than his father-in-law, and that he would 
determine the boundary in accordance with what 
was just. (Dion Cass, xxxvi. 28, 34—36; Plut. 
Pomp. 33 ; Appian, Syr. 104, 105.) Matters now 
began to assume a threatening aspect between 
Phraates and Pompey, who had deeply injured the 
former by refusing to give him his usual title of 
“king of kings.” But although Phraatcs marched 
into Armenia, and sent ambassadors to Pompey to 
bring many charges against him, and Tigranes, the 
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Armenian king, implored Pompey’s assistance, the 
Roman general judged it more prudent not to enter 
into war with the Parthians, alleging as reasons 
for declining to do so, that the Roman people had 
not assigned him this duty, and that Mithridates 
was still in arms. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 6, 7 ; Plut. 
Pomp. 38, 39.) Phraates was murdered soon 
afterwards by his two sons, Mithridates and 
Orodes. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 56.) 

Arsaces XIII., Mithridates III., the son 
of the preceding, succeeded his father apparent¬ 
ly during the Armenian war. On his return 
from Armenia, Mithridates was expelled from the 
throne, on account of his cruelty, by the Parthian 
senate, as it is called, and was succeeded by his 
brother Orodes. Orodes appears to have given 
Media to Mithridates, but to have taken it from 
him again; whereupon Mithridates applied to the 
Roman general, Oabinius, in Syria, n. c. 55, who 
promised to restore him to Parthia, but soon after 
relinquished his design in consequence of haring 
received a great sum from Ptolemy to place him 
upon the throne of Egypt. Mithridates, however, 
seems to have raised some troops; for he subse¬ 
quently obtained possession of Babylon, where, 
after sustaining a long siege, he surrendered him¬ 
self to his brother, and was immediately put to 
death by his orders. (Justin, xlii. 4; Dion Cass. 

xxxix. 56 ; Appian, Syr. 5 1; Joseph. B.J. i. 0. § 7.) 

Arsaces XIV., Orodes I., the brother of the 
preceding, was the Parthian king, whoso general 
Surenas defeated Crassus and the Romans, in a c. 
53. [Crassus.] The death of Crassus and the 
destruction of the Roman army spread universal 
alarm through the eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire. Orodes, becoming jealous of Surenas, put 
him to death, and gave the command of the army 
to his son Pacorus, who was then still a youth. 
The Pnrthinns, after obtaining possession of all the 
country cast of the Euphrates, entered Syria, in 
h. c. 51, with a small force, but were driven back 
by Cassius. In the following year (b. c. 50) they 
again crossed the Euphrates with a much larger 
army, which was placed nominally under the com¬ 
mand of Pacorus, but in reality under that of 
Osaces, an experienced general. They advanced 
as far as Antioch, but unable to take this city 
marched against Antigoneia, near which they were 
defeated by Cassius. Osaces was killed in the 
battle, and Pacorus thereupon withdrew from Syria. 
(Dion Cass. xl. 28, 29 ; Cic. ad AU. v. 18, 21, ad 
Fam. xv. 1.) Bibulus, who succeeded Cassius in 
the command in the same year, induced Ornoda- 
pantes, one of the Parthian satraps, to revolt from 
Orodes, and proclaim Pacorus king (Dion Cass. xl. 
30), in consequence of which Pacorus became sus¬ 
pected by his father and was recalled from the 
army. (Justin, xlii. 4.) Justin (/. c.) seems to 
have made a mistake in stating that Pacorus was 
recalled before the defeat of the Parthians by Cas- 
On tho breaking out of the war between 
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Caesar and Pompcy, the latter applied to Orodes 
for assistance, which he promised on condition of 
the cession of Syria; but as this was refused by 
Pompey, the Parthian king did not send him any 
troops, though he appears to have been in favour 
of his party rather than of Caesar's. (Dion Cass, 
xli. 55 ; Justin, l. c.) Caesar had intended to in¬ 
vade Parthia in the year in which he was assassi¬ 
nated, B. c. 44 ; and in the civil war which followed, 
Brutus and Cassius sent Labienus, the son of 
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Caesar’s general, T. Labienus, to Orodes to solicit 
his assistance. This was promised; but the battle 
of Philippi was fought, and Brutus and Cassius 
fell (b. c. 42), before Labienus could join them. 
The latter now remained in Parthia. Meantime 
Antony had obtained the East in the partition of 
the Roman world, and consequently the conduct 
of the Parthian war; but instead of making any 
preparations against the Parthians, he retired to 
Egypt with Cleopatra. Labienus advised tho 
Parthian monarch to seize the opportunity to in¬ 
vade Syria, and Orodes accordingly placed a great 
army under the command of Labienus and Pacorus. 
They crossed the Euphrates in b. c. 40, overran 
Syria, and defeated Saxa, Antony’s quaestor. 
Labienus penetrated into Cilicia, where he took 
Saxa prisoner and put him to death ; and while he 
was engaged with a portion of the army in sub¬ 
duing Asia Minor, Pacorus was prosecuting con¬ 
quests with the other part in Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine. These successes at length roused An¬ 
tony from his inactivity. He sent against tho 
Parthians Ventidius, the ablest of his legates, who 
soon changed the face of affairs. He defeated 
Labienus at Mount Taurus in b. c. 39, and put 
him to death when he fell into his hands shortly 
after the battle. By this victory ho recovered 
Cilicia ; and by the defeat shortly afterwards of 
Phamapatcs, one of the Parthian generals, he also 
regained Syria. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 24—41; Veil. 
Pnt )L 78; Liv. Epit. 127; Flor. iv. 9; Plut. 
Anton, c. 33 ; Appian, B. C. v. 65.) In the fol¬ 
lowing year, u. c. 38, Pacorus again invaded Syria 
with a still larger army, but was completely de¬ 
feated in the district called Cyrrhcstice. Pacorus 
himself fell in the battle, which was fought on tho 
9th of June, the very day on which Cmssus had 
fallen, fifteen years before. (Dion Cass. xlix. 19, 
20; Plut. Anton, c. 34 ; Liv. Epit. 128; Oros. vi. 
18; Justin, l. c.) This defeat was a severe blow 
to the Parthian monarchy, and was deeply felt by 
the aged king, Orodes. For many days he refused 
to take food, and did not utter a word; and when 
at length he spoke, he did nothing but call 
upon the name of his dear son Pacorus. Weighed 
down by grief and age, ho shortly after surren¬ 
dered the crown to his son, Phraates, during his 
life-time. (Justin, Lc.; Dion Cass. xlix. 23.) Tho 
inscription on the annexed coin is BA2IAEH2 

BA2IAERN AP2AKO(T) ETEPrET(OT) EIH- 
4>ANOT2 «MAEAAHNO(2). 



Arsaces XV., Phraates IV., who 19 de¬ 
scribed as the most wicked of the sons of Orodes, 
commenced his reign by murdering his father, his 
thirty brothers, and his own son, who was grown 
up, that there might be none of the royal family 
whom the Parthians could place upon the throne 
in his stead. In consequence of his cruelty many 
of the Parthian nobles fled to Antony (b. c. 37) 
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and among the rest Monaeses, who was one of the 
most distinguished men in Parthia. At the insti¬ 
gation of Monaeses, Antony resolved to invade 
Part!)ia, and promised Monaeses the kingdom. 
Pliraates, alarmed at this, induced Monaeses to 
return to him; but Antony notwithstanding per¬ 
severed in his intention of invading Parthia. It 
was not, however, till late in the year (b. c. 36) 
that he commenced his inarch, as he was unable to 
tear himself away from Cleopatra. The expedition 
was a perfect failure ; he was deceived by the 
Armenian king, Artavasdes, and was induced by 
him to invade Media, where he laid siege to 
Prnaspi or Praata. His legate, Statianus, mean¬ 
time was cut off with 10,000 Romans; and An¬ 
tony, finding that he was unable to take the town, 
was at length obliged to raise the siege and retire 
from tho country. In his retreat through Media 
and Armenia he lost a great number of men, and 
with great difficulty reached the Araxes with a 
part of his troops. (Dion Cass. xlix. 23—31; Plut. 
Ant. cc. 37—51; Strab. xi. p. 523, &c. ; Liv. 
Ejyit. 130.) 

Tho breaking out of the civil war soon after¬ 
wards between Antony and Octavianus compelled 
the former to give up his intention of again in¬ 
vading Parthia. Ho formed, however, an alliance 
with the king of Media against the Parthians, 
aiid gave to the former part of Armenia which 
had been recently conquered. But as soon as 
Antony had withdrawn iiis troops in order to 
oppose Octavianus, the Parthian king overran both 
Media and Armenia, and placed upon the Arme¬ 
nian throne Artaxias, the son of Artavasdes, whom 
Antony had deposed. (Dion Cass. xlix. 44.) Mean¬ 
time tho cruelties of Phraatcs had produced 
a rebellion against him. He was driven out of the 
country, and Tiridatcs proclaimed king in his 
8 tend. Phraatcs, however, was soon restored by 
the Scythians, and Tiridates fled to Augustus, car¬ 
rying with him the youngest son of Phraates. 
Hereupon Phraatcs sent an embassy to Rome to 
demand the restoration of his son and Tiridatcs. 
Augustus, however, refused to surrender the 
latter ; but he sent back his son to Phraates, on 
condition of his surrendering the Roman standards 
and prisoners taken in the war with Crassus and 
Antony. They were not, however, given up till 
three years afterwards (b. c. 20 ), when the visit of 
Augustus to tho east appears to have alarmed the 
Parthian king. Their restoration caused universal 
joy at Rome, and was celebrated not only by the 
poets, but by festivals, the erection of a tri¬ 
umphal arch and temple, and other monuments. 
Coins also were struck to commemorate the event, 
on one of which we find the inscription Signis 
Rkckptis. (Dion Cass. li. 18, liii. 33, liv. 8 ; 
Justin, xlii. 5 ; Suet. Auy . 21; Ilor. Epist. i. 18. 
56, Carm. iv. 15. 6 ; Ovid, Trist. ii. 1. 228, Fust. 
vi. 467, Ar. Am. i. 179, &c.; Propert. ii. 10, iii. 
4, iii. 5. 49, iv. 6.79; Eckhel, vi. pp. 94—97.) 
Phraatcs also sent to Augustus as hostages his 
four sons, with their wives and children, who were 
carried to Rome. According to some accounts he 
delivered them up to Augustus, not through fear 
of the Roman power, but lest the Parthians should 
appoint any of them king in his stead, or accord¬ 
ing to others, through the influence of his Italian 
wife, Thcrmusa, by whom he had a fifth son, 
Phraataces. (Tac. Ann. ii. 1; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
2. § 4 : Strab. xvi. p. 748.) In a. i>. 2, Phraates 


took possession of Armenia, and expelled Artavas¬ 
des, who had been appointed king by Augustus, 
but was compelled soon after to give it up again. 
(Dion Cass. Iv. 11; Veil. ii. 101 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 4.) 
He was shortly afterwards poisoned by his wife 
Thermusa, and his son Phraataces. (Joseph. L c.) 
The coin given under Arsaces XIV. is assigned by 
most modern writers to this king. 

Arsaces XVI., Phraataces, reigned only 
a short time, as the murder of his father and the 
report that he committed incest with his mother 
made him hated by his subjects, who rose in re¬ 
bellion against him and expelled him from the 
throne. The Parthian nobles then elected asking 
Orodes, who was of the family of the Arsaeidae. 
(Joseph, t. c.) 

Arsaces XVII., Orodes II., also reigned 
only a short time, as he was killed by the Par- 
thians on account of his cruelty. Upon his death 
the Parthians applied to the Romans for Vononcs, 
one of the sons of Phraates IV., who was accord- 
ingly granted to them. (Joseph. 1. c.; Tac. Ann. 
ii. 1—4.) 

Arsaces XVIII., Vonones I., the 6on of 
Phraates IV., was not more liked by his subjects 
than his two immediate predecessors. Iiis long 
residence at Rome had rendered him more a Ho¬ 
man than a Parthian, and his foreign habits and 
manners produced general dislike among his sub¬ 
jects. They therefore invited Artabanus, king of 
Media, who also belonged to the family of tho 
Arsaeidae, to take possession of the kingdom. 
Artabanus was at first defeated, but afterwards 
drove Vonones out of Parthia, who then took 
refuge in Armenia, of which he was chosen king. 
But, threatened by Artabanus, he soon tied into 
Syria, in which province the Roman governor, 
Crcticus Silanus, allowed him to reside with tho 
title of king. (a. d. 16.) Two years afterwards 
ho was removed by Germanicus to Pompciopolis in 
Cilicia, partly at tho request of Artabanus, who 
begged that he might not be allowed to reside in 
Syria, and partly because Gcmianicus wished to 
put an affront upon Piso, with whom Vononcs 
was very intimate. In the following year (a. i>. 
19) Vonones attempted to escape from Pompeio- 
polis, intending to fly into Scythia; but he was 
overtaken on the banks of tho river Pyramus, and 
shortly after put to death. According to Sueto¬ 
nius, he was put to death by order of Tiberius on 
account of his great wealth. (Joseph. /. c.; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 1—4, 56, 58, 68 ; Suet Tiber. c. 49.) 

Arsaces XIX., Artabanus III., obtained 

the Parthian kingdom on the expulsion of Vononcs 
in a. d. 16. The possession of Armenia was the 
great cause of contention between him and tho 
Homans; but during the life-time of Germanicus, 
Artabanus did not attempt to seize the country. 
Germanicus, on his arrival in Armenia in a. d. 18, 
recognized as king Zenon, the son of Polemon, 
whom the Armenians wished to have as their 
ruler, and who reigned under the name of Artaxias 
III.; and about the same time, Artabanus sent an 
embassy to Germanicus to renew the alliance with 
the Romans. (Tac. Ann. ii. 56, 58.) 

After the death of Germanicus, Artabanus be¬ 
gan to treat the Romans with contempt, placed 
Arsaces, one of his sons, over Armenia, and sent 
ait embassy into Syria to demand the treasures 
which Vonones had carried with him out of Par¬ 
thia. He also oppressed his subjects, till at length 
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two of the chief men among the Parthians, Sin- 
naces, and the eunuch, Abdus, despatched an 
embassy to Tiberius in A. d. 35, to beg him to 
send to Parthia Phraates, one of the sons of 
Phraates IV. Tiberius willingly complied with the 
request; but Phraates upon arriving in Syria was 
carried off by a disease, which was brought on by 
his disusing the Roman mode of living, to which 
he had been accustomed for 60 many years, and 
adopting the Parthian habits. As soon as Tiberius 
heard of his death, he set up Tiridates, another of 
the Arsacidae, as a claimant to the Parthian throne, 
and induced Mithridates and his brother Pharas- 
manes, Iberian princes, to invade Armenia. The 
Iberians accordingly entered Armenia, and after 
bribing the servants of Arsaces, the son of Arta- 
banus, to put him to death, they subdued the 
country. Orodes, another son of Artabanus, was 
sent against them, but was entirely defeated by 
Pharasmanes; and soon afterwards Artabanus was 
obliged to leave his kingdom, and to fly for refuge 
to the Hyrcanians and Carmanians. Hereupon 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria, crossed the 
Euphrates, and placed Tiridates on the throne. 
In the following year (a. d. 36) some of the Par¬ 
thian nobles, jealous of the power of Abdageses, 
tho chief minister of Tiridates, recalled Artabanus, 
who in his turn compelled Tiridates to fly into 
Syria. (Tac. Ann. vi. 31—37, 41—44; Dion 
Cass, lviii. 26 ; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. § 4.) When 
Tiberius received news of these events, he com¬ 
manded Vitellius to conclude a peace with Arta¬ 
banus (Joseph. Ant . xviii. 5. § 5), although 
Artabanus, according to Suetonius (7«5er. c. 66), 
sent a letter to Tiberius upbraiding him with his 
crimes, and advising him to satisfy the hatred of 
his citizens by a voluntary death. After the death 
of Tiberius, Artabanus sought to extend his king¬ 
dom ; he seized Armenia, and meditated an attack 
upon Syria, but alarmed by the activity of Vitel¬ 
lius, who advanced to the Euphrates to meet him, 
he concluded peace with the Romans, and sacri¬ 
ficed to the images of Augustus and Caligula. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 27; Suet. Vitcll. 2, Culiy. 14, 
with Ernesti's Excursus.) 

Subsequently, Artabanus was again expelled 
from his kingdom by the Parthian nobles, but was 
restored by the mediation of Izatcs, king of Adia- 
benc, who was allowed in consequence to wear his 
tiara upright, and to sleep upon a golden bed, 
which were privileges peculiar to the kings of Par¬ 
thia. Soon afterwards, Artabanus died, and left 
the kingdom to his son Bardanes. Bardanes made 
war upon Izatcs, to whom Ins family was so deeply 
indebted, merely because lie refused to assist him 
in making war upon the Romans; but when the 
Parthians perceived the intentions of Bardanes, 
they put him to death, and gave the kingdom to 
his brother, Gotarzos. This is the account given 
by Josephus (Aut. xx. 3) of the reigns of Bardanes 
and Gotarzes, and differs from that of Tacitus, 
which is briefly as follows. 

Arsaces XX., Gotarzes, succeeded his fa¬ 
ther, Artabanus III.; but in consequence of his 
cruelty, the Parthians invited his brother Bardanes 
to the throne. A civil war ensued between the 
two brothers, which terminated by Gotarzes re¬ 
signing the crown to Bardanes, and retiring into 
Uyrcania. (Tac. Ann. xi. 8, 9.) 

Arsaces XXI., Bardanes, the brother of 
the preceding, attempted to recover Armenia, but 
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was deterred from his design by Vibius Marsus, 
the governor of Syria. He defeated his brother 
Gotarzes, who had repented of his resignation, 
and attempted to recover the throne; but his 
successes led him to treat his subjects with haugh¬ 
tiness, who accordingly put him to death while he 
was hunting, a. d. 47. His death occasioned fresh 
disputes for the crown, which was finally obtained 
by Gotarzes; but as he also governed with cruelty, 
the Parthians secretly applied to the emperor 
Claudius, to beg him to send them from Rome 
Mehcrdates, the grandson of Phraates IV. Clau¬ 
dius complied with their request, and commanded 
the governor of Syria to assist Mcherdates. Through 
the treachery of Abgnrus, king of Edessa, the hopes 
of Mcherdates were ruined; he was defeated in 
battle, and taken prisoner by Gotarzes, who died 
himself shortly afterwards, about a. d. 5(X (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 10, xii. 10—14.) 

Arsaces XXII., Vonones II., succeeded to 
the throne on the death of Gotarzes, at which time 
he was satrap of Media. His reign was short 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 14), and he was succeeded by 

Arsaces XX III., Vologeses I., the son of 
Vonones II. by a Greek concubine, according to 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 14,44); but according to Jo¬ 
sephus, the son of Artabanus III. (Ant. xx. 3. §4.) 
Soon after bis accession, he invaded Armenia, took 
Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the chief cities of tho 
country, and dethroned Rhadamistus, the Iberian, 
who had usurped the crown. He then gave Ar¬ 
menia to his brother, Tiridates, having previously 
given Media to bis other brother, Pacorus. These 
occurrences excited considerable alarm at Rome, as 
Nero, who bad just ascended the throne (a. j>. 55), 
was only seventeen years of age. Nero, however, 
made active preparations to oppose the Parthians, 
and sent Domitius Corbulo to take possession of 
Armenia, from which the Parthians bad meantime 
withdrawn, and Quadratus Ummidius to command 
in Syria. Vologeses was persuaded by Corbalo 
and Ummidius to conclude peace with the Romans 
and give as hostages the noblest of the Arsacidae; 
which he was induced to do, either that lie might 
the more conveniently prepare for war, or that he 
might remove from the kingdom those who were 
likely to prove rivals. (Tac. Ann. xii. 50, xiii. 
5-9.) Three years afterwards (a. d. 58), tho 
war at length broke out between tho Parthians 
and the Romans; for Vologeses could not endure 
Tiridates to be deprived of the kingdom of Arme¬ 
nia, which he had himself given him, and would 
not let him receive it as a gift from the Romans. 
This war, however, terminated in favour of tho 
Romans. Corbulo, the Roman general, took and 
destroyed Artaxata, and also obtained possession 
of Tigranocerta, which surrendered to him. Tiri¬ 
dates was driven out of Armenia; and Corbulo 
appointed in his place, as king of Armenia, the 
Cappadocian Tigranes, the grandson of king Arche- 
laus, and gave certain parts of Armenia to the tri¬ 
butary kings who had assisted him in the war. 
After making these arrangements, Corbulo retired 
into Syria, a. d. 60. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 34-41, xiv. 23- 
2$; Dion Cass. Ixii. 19,20.) Vologeses, however, re¬ 
solved to make another attempt to recover Armenia. 
He made preparations to invade Syria himself, and 
sent Monaescs, one of his generals, and Mono- 
bazus, king of the Adiabeni, to attack Tigranes 
and drive him out of Armenia. They accordingly 
entered Armenia and laid siege to Tigranocerta, 
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but were unable to take it. As Vologescs also 
found that Corbulo had taken every precaution to 
secure Syria, he sent ambassadors to Corbulo to 
solicit a truce, that he might despatch an embassy 
to Rome concerning the terms of peace. This was 
granted; but as no satisfactory answer was ob¬ 
tained from Nero, Vologeses invaded Armenia, 
where he gained considerable advantages over 
Cacsenninus Paetus, and at length besieged him 
in his winter-quarters. Paetus, alarmed at his 
situation, agreed with Vologeses, that Armenia 
should be surrendered to the Romans, and that he 
should be allowed to retire in safety from the 
country, a. d. 62. Shortly after this, Vologeses 
sent another embassy to Rome; and Nero agreed 
to surrender Armenia to Tiridates, provided the 
latter would come to Rome and receive it as a gift 
from the Roman emperor. Peace was made on 
these conditions; and Tiridates repaired to Rome, 
a. d. 63, where he was received with extraordinary 
splendour, and obtained from Nero the Armenian 
crown. (Tac. Ann. xv. 1—18,25—31 ; Dion Cass, 
lxii. 20—23, lxiii. 1—7.) 

In the struggle for the empire after Nero's 
death, Vologescs sent ambassadors to Vespasian, 
offering to assist him with 40,000 Parthians. This 
offer was declined by Vespasian, but he bade Vo- 
logcscs send ambassadors to the senate, and he 
secured peace to him. (Tac.//trf.iv.51.) Vologescs 
afterwards sent an embassy to Titus, as he was 
returning from the conquest of Jerusalem, to con¬ 
gratulate him on his success, and present him with 
a golden crown ; and shortly afterwards (a. d. 72), 
he sent another embassy to Vespasian to intercede 
on behalf of Antiochus, the deposed king of Coni- 
magenc. (Joseph. D.J. vii. 5. § 2, 7. § 3; comp. 
Dion Cas9. lxvi. 11; Suet. Ncr. 57.) In a. i>. 7-% 
Vologescs sent again to Vespasian, to beg him to 
assist the Parthians against the Alani, who were 
then at war with them ; but Vespasian declined to 
do so, on the pica that it did not become him to 
meddle in other people's affairs. (Dion Cass. lxvi. 
15; Suet. Dom. "2 ; Joseph. If. ./. vii. 7. §4.) 

Vologeses founded on the Euphrates, a little to 
the south of Babylon, the town of Vologesoccrta. 
(Plin. //. A r . vi. 30.) lie seems to have lived till 
the reign of Domitian. 

Ausaces XXIV., Pacorus, succeeded his 
father, Vologeses I., and was a contemporary of 
Domitian and Trajan; but scarcely anything is 
recorded of his reign. Ho is mentioned by Martial 
(ix. 36), and it appears from Pliny (Ep. x. 16), 
that he was in alliance with Decebalus, the king 
of the Dacians. It was probably this Pacorus 
who fortified and enlarged the city of Ctesiphon. 
(Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6.) 

Arsaces XXV., Chosroes, called by Dion 
Cassius Osroks, a younger son of Vologeses I., 
succeeded his brother Pacorus during the reign of 
Trajan. Soon after his .accession, he invaded Ar¬ 
menia, expelled Excdares, the son of Tiridates, 
who had been appointed king by the Romans, and 
gave the crown to his nephew Parthamasiris, the 
son of his brother Pacorus. Trajan hastened in 
person to the east, conquered Armenia, and reduced 
it to the form of a Roman province. Parthama¬ 
siris also fell into his hands. After concluding 
peace with Augarus, the ruler of Edessa, Trajan 
overran the northern part of Mesopotamia, took 
Nisibis and several other cities, and, after a most 
glorious campaign, returned to Antioch to winter, 
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a. d. 114. In consequence of these successes, he 
received the surname of Partitions from the soldiers 
and of Opltmus from the senate. Parthia was at 
this time torn by civil commotions, which rendered 
the conquests of Trajan all the easier. In the 
spring of the following year, a. d. 115, he crossed 
the Tigris, took Ctesiphon and Seleuceia, and made 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylonia, Roman 
provinces. After these conquests, he sailed down 
the Tigris to the Persian gulf and the Indian 
ocean ; but during his absence there was a general 
revolt of the Parthians. He immediately sent 
against them two of his generals, Maximus and 
Lusius, a. d. 11 6, the former of whom was defeated 
and slain by Chosroes, but the latter met with 
more success, and regained the cities of Nisibis, 
Edessa, and Seleuceia, as well as others which 
had revolted. Upon his return to Ctesiphon, Tra¬ 
jan appointed Parthamaspates king of Parthia, and 
then withdrew from the country to invade Arabia. 
Upon the death of Trajan, however, in the follow¬ 
ing year (a. d. 117), the Parthians expelled Par¬ 
thamaspates, and placed upon the throne their 
former king, Chosroes. But Hadrian, who had 
succeeded Trajan, was unwilling to engage in a 
war with the Parthians, and judged it more pru¬ 
dent to give up the conquests which Trajan had 
gained; he accordingly withdrew the Roman gar¬ 
risons from Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylonia, 
and made the Euphrates, as before, the eastern 
boundary of the Reman empire. The exact time 
of Chosroes' death is unknown; but during the 
remainder of his reign there was no war between 
the Parthians and the Romans, ns Hadrian culti¬ 
vated friendly relations with the former. (Dion 
Cass, jxviii. 17—33; Aurcl. Viet. Caes. c. 13 ; 
Paus. v. 12. § 4; Spartian, Ilatlr. c. 21.) 

Arsaces XXVI I., Vologeses II., succeeded 
his father Chosroes, and reigned probably from 
about a. d. 122 to 149. In a. n. 133, Media, 
which was then subject to the Parthians, was over¬ 
run by a vast horde of Alani (called by Dion Cas¬ 
sius, Albani), who penetrated also into Armenia 
and Cappadocia, but were induced to retire, partly 
by the presents of Vologescs, and partly through 
fear of Arrian, the Roman governor of Cappadocia. 
(Dion Cass. Ixix. 15.) During the reign of Ha¬ 
drian, Vologeses continued at peace with the P.o- 
mans; and on the accession of Antoninus Pius, 
A. d. 138, he sent an embassy to Rome, to present 
the new emperor with a golden crown, which event 
is commemorated on a coin of Antoninus. (Eckhcl, 
vii. pp. 5, 10, 11.) These friendly relations, how¬ 
ever, did not continue undisturbed. Vologeses 
solicited from Antoninus tho restoration of the 
royal throne of Parthia, which had been taken by 
Trajan, but did not obtain his request. He made 
preparations to invade Armenia, but was deterred 
from doing so by the represenrations of Antoninus. 
(Capitol. Anion. Pius , c. 9.) 

Arsaces XXVIII., Vologeses III., probably 

a son of the preceding, began to reign according 
to coins (Eckhel, iii. p. 538), A. d. 149. During 
the reign of Antoninus, he continued at peace 
with the Romans; but on the death of this em¬ 
peror, the long threatened war at length broke 
out. In a. d. 162, Vologeses invaded Armenia, 
and cut to pieces a Roman legion, with its com¬ 
mander Severianus, at Elcgcia, in Armenia. Ho 
then entered Syria, defeated Atidius Cornelianus, 
the governor of Syria, and laid waste every thing 
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before him. Thereupon the emperor Verns pro¬ 
ceeded to Syria, but when he reached Antioch, he 
remained in that city and gave the command of 
the army to Cassius, who soon drove Vologeses 
out of Syria, and followed up his success by in¬ 
vading Mesopotamia and Assyria. He took Se- 
leuceia and Ctesiphon, both of which he sacked 
and set on fire, but on his march homewards lost 
a great number of his troops by diseases and 
famine. Meantime Statius Priscus, who had been 
sent into Armenia, was equally successful. He 
entirely subdued the country, and took Artaxata, 
the capitol. (Dion Cass. lxx. 2, lxxi. 2 ; Lucian, 
Alex. Pseudom. c. 27 ; Capitol. M. Ant. Phil. cc. 
8 , 9, Verm , cc. 6, 7; Eutrop. viii. 10.) This 
war seems to have been followed by the cession of 
Mesopotamia to the Romans. 



From this time to the downfall of the Parthian 
empire, there is great confusion in the list of kings. 
Several modern writers indeed suppose, that the 
event9 related above under Vologeses III., hap¬ 
pened in the reign of Vologeses 11., and that the 
latter continued to reign till shortly before the 
death of Commodus (a. d. 192); but this is highly 
improbable, as Vologeses II. ascended the throne 
about a. l). 122 , and must on this supposition 
have reigned nearly seventy years. If Vologeses 
III. began to reign in a. d. 1*19, as we have sup¬ 
posed from Eckhel, it is also improbable that he 
should have been tho Vologeses spoken of in the 
reign of Caracalla, about a. d. 212. We arc 
therefore inclined to believe that there was one 
Vologeses more than has been mentioned by modem 
writers, and have accordingly inserted an ad¬ 
ditional one in the list we have given. 

Aksacks XXIX., Vologeses IV., proba¬ 
bly ascended the throne in the reign of Commo- 
dus. In tho contest between Poscennius Niger 
and Sevcrus for the empire, a. d. 193, the Par- 
thians sent troops to the assistance of the former; 
and accordingly when Niger was conquered, 
Severus marched against the Parthians. He was 
accompanied by a brother of Vologeses. His in¬ 
vasion was quite unexpected and completely suc¬ 
cessful. He took Ctesiphon after an obstinate re¬ 
sistance in a. d. 199, and gave it to his soldiers 
to plunder, but did not permanently occupy it. 
Herodian appears to be mistaken in saying that 
this happened in the reign of Artabanus. (Hero¬ 
dian. iii. 1, 9, 10; Dion Cass. Ixxv. 9; Spartian. 
Sever, cc. 15, 16.) Reimar (ad Dion Cass. 1. c .) 
supposes that this Vologeses is the same Vologeses, 
son of Sanatruces, king of Armenia, to whom, 
Dion Cassius tells us, that Severus granted part of 
Armenia; but the account of Dion Cassius is very 
confused. On the death of Vologeses IV., at the 
beginning of the reign of Caracalla, Parthia was 
torn asunder by contests for the crown between 
the sons of Vologeses. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 12.) 

Aksacks XXX., Vologeses V., a son of 
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Vologeses IV., was engaged, as already remarked, 
in civil wars with his brothers. It was against 
him that Caracalla made war in a. d. 215, be¬ 
cause he refused to surrender Tiridates and An- 
tiochus, who had fled to Parthia from the Romans, 
but did not prosecute it, since the Parthians 
through fear delivered up the persons he had de¬ 
manded. (Dion Cass, lxxvii. 19.) lie appears 
to have been dethroned about this time by his 
brother Artabanus. 

Arsaces XXXI., Artabanus IV., the last 
king of Parthia, was a brother of the preceding, 
and a son of Vologeses IV. According to He¬ 
rodian, Caracalla entered Parthia in a. d. 216, 
under pretence of seeking the daughter of Artaba- 
nus in marriage; and when Artabanus went to 
meet him unarmed with a great number of his no¬ 
bility, Caracalla treacherously fell upon them and 
put the greater number to the sword ; Artabanus 
himself escaped with difficulty. Dion Cassius 
merely relates that Artabanus refused to give his 
daughter in marriage to Caracalla, and that the 
latter laid waste in consequence the countries bor¬ 
dering upon Media. During the winter Artaba- 
nus raised a very large army, and in the following 
year, a. d. 217, marched against the Romans. 

Macrinus, who had meantime succeeded Cnrncalln, 

advanced to meet him ; ami a desperate battle was 
fought near Nisibia, which continued for two days, 
but without victory to either side. At tho com¬ 
mencement of the third day, Macrinus sent an 
embassy to Artabanus, informing him of tho death 
of Caracalla, with whom the Parthian king was 
chiefly enraged, and offering to restore the prison¬ 
ers and treasures taken by Caracalla, and to pay a 
large sum of money besides. On these conditions 
a peace was concluded, and Artabanus withdrew 
his forces. 

In this war, however, Artabanus had lost the 
best of his troops, and the Persians seized the op¬ 
portunity of recovering their long-lost independ¬ 
ence. They were led by Artaxerxes (Ardshir), 
the son of Sassan, and defeated the Parthians in 
three great battles, in the last of which Artabanus 
was taken prisoner and killed, a. d. 226. Thus 
ended the Parthian empire of the Arsacidac, after it 
had existed 476 years. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 1, 3, 
26, 27, lxxx. 3; Herodian, iv. 9, 11, 14, 15, vi. 
2; Capitolin. Macrin. cc. 8, 12; Agathias, Hist. iv. 
24; Syucellus, vol. i. p. 677, ed Dindorfi) The 
Parthians were now obliged to submit to Artax¬ 
erxes, the founder of the dynasty of the Sassani- 
dae, which continued to reign till a. d. 651. 
[Sassanjdab.] The family of the Arsacidac, 
however, still continued to exist in Armenia as an 
independent dynasty. [Arsacioak.] 

The best modern works on the history of the 
Parthian kings are: Vaillunt, Arsacularum inipe- 
rium sive reyum Purthorum hisloria ad fidem munis- 
matum accomodata , Par. 1725; Eckhel, Doctr. 
iVuni. Veter, vol. iii. pp. 523—550 ; C. F. Richter, 
I listen-. KrU. Versnch i iber die Arsaciden tend Sas- 
saniden-Dynastic, Gottingen, 1804; Krause in 
Ersc/t tmd Gruber's Encyclopedic, Art. Parthcr. 

ARSA'CES, the name of four Armenian kings. 
[Aksacidab, pp. 362, b., 363, b., 364, a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE. 1. The name of a dynasty of 
Parthian kings. [Arsaces.] 

2. The name of a dynasty of Armenian kings, 
who reigned over Armenia during the wars of the 
Romans with Mithridatcs the Great, king of Pon- 
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tu8, and with the Pnrthians. The history of this 
dynasty is involved in great difficulties, as the 
Latin and Greek authors do not always agree with 
the Armenian historians, such as Moses Chorcnensis, 
Paustus Byzantinus, and others. The Romans do 
not call the dynasty of the Armenian kings by the 
name of Arsacidae; they mention several kings of 
the name of Arsaces, and others descended from the 
Parthian dynasty of the Arsacidae, and they seem 
not to have known several kings mentioned by the 
Armenian historians. On the other hand, the 
Armenian writers know but one dynasty reigning 
in Armenia during that period, and they do not 
mention several kings spoken of by the Romans; 
or, if they mention their names, they do not con¬ 
sider them as kings. The consequence of this is, 
that every account based exclusively on Roman 
and Greek writers would be incomplete ; they 
want to be compared with the Armenian historians, 
and thus only a satisfactory result can be obtained. 
Several attempts have been made to reconcile the 
different statements of the western and eastern 
historians, ns the reader may see from the notes of 
the brothers Whiston and the works of Vaillant, 
Pu Pour de Longueruc, Richter, and especially 
St. Martin, which are cited below. 

The expression “kings of Armenia” is in many 
instances vague, and leads to erroneous conclusions, 
especially with regard to the Arsacidae. The trans¬ 
actions of the Romans with Armenia will present 
much less difficulties if the student will remember 
that he has to do with kings in Armenia, and kings 
of Armenian origin reigning in countries beyond 
the limits of Armenia. The history of the Arsa¬ 
cidae cannot be well understood without a previous 
knowledge of the other dynasties before and after 
that of the Arsacidae; for Armenian kings were 
known to the Greeks long before the accession of 
the Arsacidae; and the annals of the Eastern cm- 
irc mention many important transactions with 
ings of Armenia, belonging to those dynasties, 
which reigned in this country during a period of 
almost a thousand years after the fall of the Arsa¬ 
cidae. But as any detailed account would be out 
of place here, we can give only a short sketch. 

I. Dynasty of Haig, founded by Haig, the son 
of Gathlas, who is said to have lived b. c. 2107. 
Fifty-nine kings belong to this dynasty, and 
among them Zarmatr, who, according to the Ar¬ 
menian historians, assisted the Trojans at the siege 
of their city, where he commanded a body of As¬ 
syrians; Dikran or Tigranes, a prince mentioned 
by Xenophon ( Ct/rop . iii. 1, v. 1, 3, viii. 3, 4); 
and Wahe, the last of his house, who fell in a 
battle with Alexander the Great in b. c. 328. 
The names of the fifty-nine kings, the duration of 
their reigns, and some other historical facts, mixed 
up with fabulous accounts, are given by the Ar¬ 
menian historians. 

II. Seven Governors appointed by Alexander, 
and after his death by the Seleucidae, during the 
period from 328 to 149 b. c. 

III. Dynasty of the Arsacidae, from b. c. 
149 to a. d. 428. See below. 

IV. Persian Governors, from a. d. 428 to 
625. 

V. Greek and Arabian Governors, from 
A. d. 632 to 855. 

VI. Dynasty of the Pagratidae, from 855 
to 1079. The Pagratidae, a noble family of Jewish 
origin, settled in Armenia in b. c. 600, according to 
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the Armenian historians. They were one of the 
most powerful families in Armenia. After they 
had come to the throne, they sometimes were com¬ 
pelled to pay tribute to the khalifs and to the em¬ 
perors of Constantinople, and in later times they 
lost a considerable part of Armenia. A branch of 
this family reigned at Kars for a considerable time 
after 1079. Another branch acquired the kingdom 
of Georgia, which it possessed down to the present 
day, when the Last king, David, ceded his kingdom 
to Russia, in which country his descendants are 
still living. The princes of Bagration in Russia 
are likewise descended from the Pagratidae, an¬ 
other branch of whom settled in Imerethia in the 
Caucasus, and its descendants still belong to the 
principal chiefs of that country. 

VII. Dynasty of the Ardzrunians, said to 
have been descended from the ancient kings of 
Assyria. Several members of it were appointed 
governors of Armenia by the first khalifs. In a.d. 
855, this family became independent in the northern 
part of Armenia in the country round the upper 
part of the Euphrates. Adorn and Abusahl, the 
last Ardzrunians, were killed in 1080 by the em¬ 
peror Nicephorus Botaniates, who united their do¬ 
minions with the Byzantine empire. 

VIII. Mohammedan dynasties. 1. Of Kurd¬ 
ish origin, from a. d. 984 to a. d. 1085. 2. Of 

Turkoman origin, from a. d. 1084 to a. d. 1312. 
They resided in different places, and the extent 
of their dominions varied according to the military 
success of the khalifs of Egypt and the Seljukiau 
princes. 

IX. Dynasties of different origin, from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century. Some 
kings belonged to the Pagratidae, among whom 
was the celebrated Ilaython I. or Ilethum in 1224; 
and some were Latin princes, among whom was Leo 
VI. of Lusignan, who was driven out by the khalif 
of Egypt, and died in Paris in 1393, the last king 
of Armenia. Otto, duke of Brunswick, from whom 
is descended the present house of Hanover, was 
crowned ns king of Armenia in Germany, but ho 
never entered the country. 

The Dynasty of the Arsacidae. (See 
above, No. III.) It has already been said, that 
there are considerable discrepancies between the 
statements of the Romans and those of the Arme¬ 
nians concerning this dynasty. The Romans tell 
us that Artaxiaa, governor of Armenia Magna for 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, made himself 
independent in his government a c. 188; and that 
Zadriates became king of Armenia Minor, of which 
country he was praefcct. The desccndents of Ar¬ 
taxias became extinct with Tigranes III., who was 
driven out by Caius Caesar; and among the kings 
who reigned after him, there arc many who were 
not Arsacidae, but belonged to other Asiatic 
dynasties. The Armenians on the contrary say, 
that the dynasty of the Arsacidae was founded by 
Valarsaces or Wagharshng, the brother of Mithri- 
dates Arsaces [Arsaces 111.], king of Parthia, by 
whom he was established on the throne of Armenia 
in B. c. 149. A younger branch of the Arsacidae 
was founded by Arsham or Ardsham, son of 
Ardashes (Artaxes) and brother of the great 
Tigranes, who reigned at Edessa, and whose de¬ 
scendants became masters of Armenia Magna after 
the extinction of the Arsacidae in that country 
with the death of Tiridates I., who was establish¬ 
ed on the throne by Nero, and who died most 
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probably in a. d. 62. The Armenian historians 
have treated with particular attention the history 
of the younger branch; they speak but little about 
the earlier transactions with Rome; and they are 
almost silent with regard to those kings, the off¬ 
spring of the kings of Pontus and Judaea, who 
were imposed upon Armenia by the Romans. 
From this we may conclude, that the Armenians 
considered those instruments of the Romans as in¬ 
truders and political adventurers, and that the 
Arsacidae were the only legitimate dynasty. 
Thus they sometimes speak of kings unknown to 
the Romans, and who perhaps were but pretend¬ 
ers, who had succeeded in preserving an obscure 
independence in some inaccessible comer of the 
mountains of Armenia. On the other hand the 
Romans, with all the pride and haughtiness of 
conquerors, consider their instruments or allies 
alone as the legitimate kings, and they generally 
speak of the Arsacidae as a family imposed 
upon Armenia by the Parthians. As to the origin 
of the Armenian Arsacidae, both the Romans and 
Armenians agree, that they were descended from 
the dynasty of the Parthian Arsacidae, an opinion 
which was so generally established, that Procopius 
(Do Acdificiis Jiuliniani, iii. 1) says, that nobody 
lmd the slightest doubt on the fact. But as to the 
origin of the earlier kings, who according to the 
Romans were not Arsacidae, we must prefer the 
statements of the Armenians, who, ns all Orientals, 
paid great attention to the genealogy of their great 
families, and who say that those kings were Ar¬ 
sacidae. 

The Persian historians know this dynasty by 
the name of the Ashcanians, and tell us, that its 
founder was one Ashk, who lived at the time of 
Alexander the Great. But the Persian authors 
throw little light upon the history of tho Arsa¬ 
cidae. A scries of the kings, according to 
the Romans, is necessary for understanding their 
historians. But as their statements are rather 
one-sided, they will be found insufficient not only 
for a closer investigation into the history of Ar¬ 
menia, but also for many other events connected 
with the history of the eastern empire. It has, 
therefore, been thought advisable to give first the 
flerieB of tho kings according to the Roman writers, 
and afterwards a series of these kings according to 
tho Roman accounts combined with those of the 
Armenians. The chronology of this period has 
not yet been satisfactorily fixed, and many points 
remain vague. 

The following is a series of the Arsacidae and 
other kings of Armenia according to the Romans. 

Artaxias I., praefect of Armenia Magna under 
Antiochus the Great, became the independent 
king of Armenia in b. c. 188. [Artaxias I.] 

Tigranes I., the ally of Mithridates the Great 
against the Romans. [Tigranes I.] 

Artavasdes I., the son of Tigranes I., taken 
prisoner by M. Antoniua. [Artavasdes I.] 

Artaxias II., the son of Artavasdes I., killed 
by his rebellious subjects. [Artaxias II.] 

Tigranes II., the son of Artavasdes I., and 
the brother of Artaxias II.,established in Armenia 
by order of Augustus, by Tiberius Nero. [Ti¬ 
granes II.] 

Artavasdes II., perhaps the son of Artaxias II., 
driven out by his subjects. [Artavasdes II.] 

Tigranes III., the son of Tigranes II., the 
competitor of Artavasdes II., driven out by Caius 
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Caesar. He was the last of his race. [Ti¬ 
granes III.] 

Ariobarzanes. After Artavasdes II. and Ti¬ 
granes III. had been driven out by the Romans, 
the choice of Augustus for a king of the Arme¬ 
nians fell upon one Ariobarzanes, a Median or 
Parthian prince, who seems not to have belonged 
to the dynasty of the Arsacidae. As Ariobar¬ 
zanes was a man of great talents and distinguished 
by bodily beauty, a quality which the eastern 
nations have always liked to see in their kings, 
the Armenians applauded the choice of Augustus. 
He died suddenly after a short reign in a. d. 2, 
according to the chronology of St. Martin. He 
left male issue, but the Armenians disliked his 
children, and chose Erato their queen. She was, 
perhaps, the widow of Tigranes III. (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 4.) 

Vononks. Erato was deposed by the Arme¬ 
nians after a short reign, and the throne remained 
vacant for several years, till the Armenians at 
length chose Vononcs as their king, the son of 
Phmatcs IV., and the exiled king of Parthia. 
(a. d. 16.) Vononcs maintained himself but one 
year on the throne, as he was compelled to fly 
into Syria through fear of Artabanus III., tho 
king of Parthia. [Arsaces XVIII.] 

Artaxias III., chosen king, a. d. 18, about 
two years after Vononcs had fled into Syria. [Ar¬ 
taxias III.] 

Arsaces I., the eldest son of Artabanus, king 
of tho Parthians, was placed on the throne of 
Armenia by his father, after the death of Artaxias 
III. He perished by the treachery of Mithridates, 
the brother of Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, who 
had bribed some of the attendants of Arsaces to kill 
their master. After his death, which happened in 
a. d. 35, Mithridates invaded Armenia and took 
its capital, Artaxata. Josephus (xviii. 3. § 4.) 
calls this Armenian king Orodcs, but this was tho 
name of his brother, who, as we learn from Tacitus, 
was sent by tho Parthian king to revenge his 
death. (Tac. Ann. vi. 31—33 ; Dion Cass, lviii. 
26.) 

Mithridates, the aforesaid brother of Phnras- 
mancs, was established on the throne of Armenia 
by the emperor Tiberius, a. d. 35. He was re¬ 
called to Rome by Caligula, but sent into Armenia 
again by Claudius, about a. d. 47, where he con¬ 
tinued to reign, supported by the Romans, till lie 
was expelled and put to death by his nephew 
Rhadamistus, a. d. 52. (Tac. Ann. vi. 33, ix. 8, 
9, xii. 44—47 ; Dion Cass. lx. 8.) 

Rhadamistus, the son of Pharasmanes, king of 
Iberia, was a highly gifted but ambitious youth, 
whom his old father tried to get rid of by exciting 
him to invade Armenia, for which purpose he gave 
him an army. (a. d. 52.) Rhadamistus, seconded 
by the perfidy of the Roman praefect in Armenia, 
Pollio, succeeded in seizing upon the person of his 
uncle, whom he put to death with his wife and 
his children. Rhadamistus then ascended the 
throne; but Vologeses I., the king of the Par¬ 
thians, took advantage of the distracted state of 
the country to send his brother Tiridates into 
Armenia, and proclaim him king. Tiridates ad¬ 
vanced upon Tigranoccrta, took this city and 
Artaxata, and compelled Rhadamistus to fly. Rha¬ 
damistus was subsequently killed by his father 
Pharasmanes. (Tac. Ann. xii. 44—51, xiii. G, 37.) 

Tiridates I., the brother of Vologeses I., king 
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of the Parthian8, was driven out of Armenia by 
Corbulo, who appointed in his place Tigranes IV., 
the grandson of king Archclaus, a. d. 60. [Ti¬ 
granes IV.] Tiridates subsequently received the 
crown as a gift from Nero, a. d. 63. [Arsaces 
XXIII., Tiridates I.] 

Exedares (Ardashea III.), an Arsacid (of the 
younger Armenian branch), was driven out by 
Chosroes or Khosrew, king of the Parthians. 
(Dion Cass, lxviii. 17.) According to Moses 
Chorcnensis (ii. 44—57), Exedares, who is called 
Ardashes III., was a mighty prince, who humbled 
the armies of Domitian, but was finally driven out 
by Trajan. Chosroes placed on the throne in his 
stead Parthamasiris, a Parthian prince. Exedares 
reigned during forty-two years, from a. d. 78 to 
1 *20, but was several times compelled to fly from 
his kingdom. 

Parthamasiris, the son of Pacorus (Arsaces 
XXIV.), king of Parthia, and the nephew of 
Chosroes, who supported him against Trajan. 
Parthamasiris, reduced to extremity, humbled him¬ 
self before Trajan, and placed his royal diadem at 
the feet of the emperor, hoping that Trajan would 
restore it to him and recognize him as a subject 
king. But he was deceived in his expectation, 
and Armenia was changed into a Konmn province. 
According to some accounts, he was put to death 
hy Trajan. (Dion Cass, lxviii. 17—20; comp. 
Eutrop. viii. 2; Pronto, Frtncip. Ilist. p. 248, ed. 
Niebuhr.) 

Parthamaspates, was appointed by Trajan 
king of Parthia, but after he had been expelled by 
the Parthians [Arsaces XXV.]; he seems to 
have subsequently received the kingdom of Armenia 
from Hadrian. (Comp. Spartan. Uadr. cc. 21, 5, 
where ho is called Psamalossiris.) 

Aciiakmenidk.s the son of Parthamaspates. 
There arc some coins on which he is represented 
with the diadem, which seems to have been given 
to him by Antoninus Pius. (Inmbliclms, up. Phot. 
Cod. 04. p. 75, b., cd. Bckkcr.) 

Soarmus or Sohemus ( 2.6aipos ), the son of 
Achaemenides, was established on the throne by 
Thucydides, the lieutenant of I.ucius (Martius) 
Verna, during the reign of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
(Iamblich. ap. Phot. t. c.) We learn from Moses 
Choronensis (ii. 60 —64), that the national king, 
who was supported by Vologescs II. of Parthia, 
was Dikran or Tigranes. Soaemus was an Arsacid. 
(Dion Cass. Fraym. lxxi. p. 1201, cd. Reimar.) 

Sanatruces ( 2ava.TpovKi)s ), the son of Soae¬ 
mus, as it seems, was established on the throne by 
Septimius Severus. According to Suidas, he was 
a man highly distinguished by his warlike quali¬ 
ties and many nobler virtues. He seems to be the 
king of Armenia mentioned by Dion Cassius, who 
was treacherously seized upon by Caracalln, about 
a. d. 212. The Armenian name of Sanatruces is 
Sanadrug. (Dion Cass. lxxv. 9, lxxvii. 12; Suidas, 
s. v. XauarpovKijs ; comp. Herodinn, iii. 9.) 

Vologeses, the son of Sanatruces, whom Dion 
Cassius (lxxvii. 12)calls kingof the Parthians. [Ar- 
sacesXXIX.] Vaillant thinks that he was the king 
seized upon by Caraealla. On the other hand, the 
Armenian historians tell us that Wagharsh, in 
Creek Vologeses or Valarsascs, the son of Dikran 
(Tigranes), reigned over Armenia, or part of 
Armenia, from a. d. 178 to 198, and that he per¬ 
ished in a battle against the Khazars, near Der- 
bent, in 198. It is of course impossible that lie 
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should have been seized by Caraealla, who suc¬ 
ceeded his father Septimius Severus in 211. Nor 
do the Armenians mention any king of that name 
who was a contemporary cither of Septimius 
Severus or Caraealla. (Moses Choren. ii. 65—68.) 

Tiridates II., the son of Vologeses. [Tiri¬ 
dates II.] 

Arsaces 11., the brother of ArtabanusIV.,thc last 
Arsacid in Parthia, by whom he was made king of 
Armenia in the first year of the reign of Alexander 
Severus. (a. d. 222—223.) When his brother 
was killed by Artaxerxes (Ardashir), the first 
Sassanid on the Persian throne, he resisted the 
usurper, and united his warriors with those of 
Alexander Severus in the memorable war against 
Artaxerxes. [Sassanidak.] (Procop. <lc Acdificiis 
Justin, iii. 1 ; Dion Cass. lxxx. 3, 4 ; Herodian, 
vi. 2, &c.; Agathias, pp. 65, 134, cd. Paris.) 

Artavasdes III., the ally of Sapor against the 
emperor Valerian, a. d. 260. (Trcboli. Poll. Va¬ 
lerian. 6.) 

Eusebius ( Hist. Eccl. ix. 8) mentions a Christian 
king of Armenia during the reign of Diocletian, 
who seems to have been the son of Artavasdes III. 
During the war of Diocletian with Nurses, king of 
Persia, this king of Armenia joined the Roman 
army commanded by Gnlerius Caesar. After the 
accession of Maximinianus he was involved in a 
war with this emperor, who intended to abolish 
the Christian religion in Armenia. 

Tiridates Ill. [Tiridates III.] 

Arsaces III. (Tiranus), the son of Diran 
(Tiridates III.), ascended the throne either in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Constantius, that 
is, in a. d. 354, or perhaps as early as 341 or 342, 
after his father had been made prisoner and de¬ 
prived of his sight by Sapor II., king of Persia. 
After the reconciliation of Sapor with his captive 
Diran (Tiridates), Arsaces was chosen king, since 
his father, on account of his blindness, was unable 
to reign according to the opinion of the eastern 
nations, which opinion was also entertained by the 
Greeks of the Lower Empire, whence we so often 
find that when an emperor or usurper succeeded 
in making his rival prisoner, he usually blinded 
him, if he did not venture to put him to death. 
The nomination of Arsaces was approved by the 
emperor Constantius. The new king nevertheless 
took the part of Sapor in his war with the Romans, 
but soon afterwards made peace with the latter. 
He promised to pay an annual tribute, and Con- 
stantius allowed him to marry Olympias, the 
daughter of the pracfect Ablavius, a near relation 
of the empress Constantia, and who had been be¬ 
trothed to Constans, the brother of Constantius. 
Olympias was afterwards poisoned by a mistress 
of Sapor, an Armenian princess of the name of 
P'harhandsem. 

To punish the defection of Arsaces, Sapor in¬ 
vaded Armenia and took Tigranocerta. He was 
thus involved in a war with the emperor Julian, 
the successor of Constantius, who opened his 
famous campaign against the Persians (a. d. 363) 
in concert with Arsaces, on whose active co-opera¬ 
tion the success of the war in a great measure de¬ 
pended. But Julian’s sanguine expectations of 
overthrowing the power of the Sassanidae was de¬ 
stroyed by the pusillanimity, or more probably 
well calculated treachery, of Arsaces, who withdrew 
his troops from the Roman camp near Ctesiphon in 
the month of June, 363. Thence the disastrous 
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retreat of the Romans and the death of Julian, 
who died from a wound on the 26th of the same 
month. Jovian, who was chosen emperor in the 
camp, saved the Roman army by a treaty in July, 
by which he renounced his sovereignty over the 
tributary kingdoms of Armenia and Iberia. 
Arsaces, in the hope of receiving the reward of his 
treachery, ventured into the camp of Sapor. He 
was at first received with honour, but in the 
midst of an entertainment was seized by order of 
Sapor and confined in the tower of Oblivion at 
Ecbatana, where he was loaded with silver chains. 
He died there by the hand of a faithful servant, 
whom he implored to release him with his sword 
from the humiliation of his captivity. Arsacos 
reigned tyrannically, and had a strong party 
against him, especially among the nobles. (Aram. 
Marc. xx. 11, xxi. 6, xxiii. 2, 3, xxv. 7, xxvii. 
12 ; Procop. de Dell. Pers. i. 5.) 

Para, the son of Arsaces III. and Olympias. 
(Tillemont, IJisloire des Empereurs.) No sooner 
had Sapor seized Arsaces, than he put one Aspa- 
cures on the throne of Armenia. Para, the heir 
and successor of Arsaces, was reduced to the pos¬ 
session of one fortress, Artogerassa (perhaps Arta- 
gern, or Ardis, towards the sources of the Tigris, 
above Diyiirbckr or Amida), where ho was be¬ 
sieged with his mother Olympias by the superior 
forces of Sapor. The fortress surrendered after a 
gallant defence, Olympias fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, but Para escaped to Neocaesareia, 
and implored the aid of the emperor Valens. The 
emperor ordered him to be well treated, and pro¬ 
mised to assist him. Terentius, a Roman general, 
led the fugitive king back into Armenia with a 
sufficient force, and Para was acknowledged as 
king; and though attacked by Sapor, he continued 
to reign with the assistance of the Romans. Para 
was a tyrant. Misled by the intrigues of Sapor, 
he killed Cylaces and Artabanus, two of his chief 
ministers. As Valens was dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the Armenian king, Terentius persuaded 
him to go to Cilicia, pretending that the emperor 
wished to have an interview with him. When 
Para arrived at Tarsus, he was treated with due 
respect, but so closely watched as to be little better 
than a prisoner. Ho escaped with a body of light 
cavalry, and swimming across the Euphrates, ar¬ 
rived safely in Armenia in spite of an ardent pur¬ 
suit. He continued to show himself a friend of 
the Romans, but Vnlcns distrusted him and re¬ 
solved upon his death. Trajanus, a Roman dux,* 
or general, executed the emperor's secret order. 
He invited Para to a banquet, and when the guests 
were half intoxicated, a band of Roman soldiers 
rushed in, and Para and his attendents were slain 
after a bravo resistance, a. d. 374 or 377. The 
Armenian name of Para is Bab. (Amm. Marc, 
xxvii. 12. xxx. 1.) 

Arsaces IV. (V. of Vaillant), the son of Para 
or Bab. According to Vaillant, he was the ne¬ 
phew of Para, being the son of one Arsaces (IV. 
of Vaillant), who was the brother of Para; this 
opinion has been adopted by distinguished histo¬ 
rians, but it seems untenable. Arsaces I V . reigned 
a short time together with his brother Valarsaces 
or Wagharshag, who died soon. In a war against 
an usurper, Waraztad, the son of Anob, who was 
the brother of Arsaces III., Arsaces IV. showed 
such a want of character and energy that he owed 
his success merely to the bad conduct of the 
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usurper, who was at first supported by the emperor 
Theodosius the Great. The weakness of Arsaces 
being manifest, Theodosius and Sapor III. formed 
and carried into execution the plan of dividing 
Armenia. Arsaces was allowed to reign as a 
vassal king of Constantinople in the western and 
smaller part of Armenia, while the larger and 
eastern part became the share of Sapor, who gave 
it to Chosroes or Khosrew, a noble belonging to 
the house of the Arsacidae, of which there were 
still some branches living in Persia. According to 
St. Martin this happened in 387. Procopius 
mentions one Tigranes, brother of Arsaces, who 
reigned over eastern Armenia, which he ceded to 
Sapor. The whole history of the division of Ar¬ 
menia is very obscure, and the chief sources, Pro¬ 
copius and Moses Chorenensis arc in manifest con¬ 
tradiction. Arsaces IV. died in 389, and his 
dominions were conferred by the emperor upon his 
general, Casavon, who was descended from the 
family of the Gamaaragans, which was a branch 
of the Arsacidae. It seems that tliis general was 
a most able diplomatist, and that his nomination 
was a plot concerted between him and Theodosius 
to bring all Armenia under the imperial authority; 
Casavon declared himself a vassal of Chosroes, and 
this vassal suddenly broke his allegiance towards 
Sapor, and submitted to Theodosius. On this 
Bahraiu IV., the successor of Sapor, invaded Ar¬ 
menia, seized Chosroes and put Bahrain Shapur 
(Sapor) the brother of Chosroes, on the vassal 
throne of (eastern) Armenia. (392.) In 414, 
Chosroes was re-established by Yczdegcrd l., the 
successor of Boh ram IV., and after the death of 
Chosroes, in 415, Yezdcgerd’s son, Shapur or Sa¬ 
por, became king. Sr.por died in 419, and till 
422 there was an interregnum in Armenia till Ar- 
dashes (Artasires) ascended the throne. (Proco¬ 
pius, de Aedif. Justin, iii. 1.5; De Bell. Pei’s, ii. 
3; Moses Choren. iii. 40, &c., 49, &c.) 

Artasires, tho last Arsacid on the throno of 
Armenia, the son of Bahrain Shapur, and the 
nephew of Chosroes. Moses Chorenensis tells us, 
that his real name was Ardashes. (Artascs or 
Artaxes.) He was made king of Armenia in 422, 
by Bahram IV., who ordered or requested him to 
adopt the name of Ardashir (Artasires or Artax- 
crxes). As Artasires was addicted to vices of 
ever}' description, the people, or rather the nobles 
of Armenia, wished for another king. Since the 
conversion of prince Gregory (afterwards St. Grc- 
gory), the son of Anag, the Arsacid, to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, in the time of Constantine the Great, 
the Armenians had gradually adopted the Chris¬ 
tian religion; and there was a law that the patri¬ 
arch should always bo a member of the royal 
family of the Arsacidae. During the reign of Ar¬ 
tasires the office of patriarch was held by Isaac, 
to whom the nobles applied when they wished to 
choose another king; but Isaac aware that their 
choice would fall upon Bahrain, tho heathen king 
of Persia, refused to assist them. The nobles 
thereupon applied straightway to Bahram, who in¬ 
vaded Armenia, deposed Artasires, and united his 
dominions to Persia, A. D. 428. From this time 
eastern Armenia was called Persarmenia. (Pro¬ 
cop. De Aedif. Justin, iii. 1, 5; Moses Choren. 
iii. 63, &c.; Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalise vol. 
iii. pars L p. 396, &c.) 

The following chronological table, which differs in 
some points from the preceding narrative, is taken 
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from St. Martin, and is founded upon the Armenian 
histories of Moses Chorenensis and Faustus Byzan- 
tinus, compared with the Greek and Roman authors. 

A. The first or elder Branch in Armenia Magna. 
B. c. 149. Valarsaces or Wagharshag I., founder of 
the Armenian dynasty of the Arsacidae, established 
on the throne of Armenia by his brother, Mithri- 
dates Arsaces [Arsaces VI.] king of the Parthians. 
—B.C. 127. Arsaces or Arshag I., his son. —B.C. 114. 
Artaccs, Artaxes, or Ardashes I., his son.—B. C. 
89. Tigranes or Dikran 1. (II.), his son. —B.C. 36. 
Artavasdes or Artawazt I., his son.— b. c. 30. Ar¬ 
taxes II., his son.— b.c. 20. Tigranes II., brother 

of Artaxes II.— b. c.Tigranes III.—b. c. 6 . 

Artavasdes II.— b. c. 5. Tigranes III. re-esta- 
blishcd.— b. c. 2. Erato, queen. 

a. d. 2. Ariobarzanes, a Parthian prince, esta¬ 
blished by the Romans.— a. d. 4. Artavasdes III. 
or Artabases, his son.— a. d. 5. Erato re-established; 
death uncertain.— ....Interregnum.— a. d. 16. 
Vononcs.— a. d. 17. Interregnum.— a. d. 18. Zeno 
of Pontus, snmamed Artaxias.—... Tigranes IV., 
son of Alexander Herodes.— a. i>. 35. Arsaces II. 
— a. n. 35. Mithridates of Iberia.— a. d. 51. Rha- 
damistus of Iberia. —a. d. 52. Tiridates I.— a. d. 
60. Tigranes V. of the race of Herodes. —a. d. 62. 
Tiridates I. re-established by Nero, reigned about 
eleven years longer. 

R. The second or younger Branch , at first at 
Edessa, and sometimes identical with the u Rcgcs 
Osrhoencnscs,” afterwards in Armenia Magna. 
B. c. 38. Arshnm or Ardshnm, the Artabazes of 
Josephus. (Ant. Jud. xx. 2 .)—b. c. 10. Mann, his 
son.— b. c. 5. Abgarus, tho son of Arsham, the 
Ushama of the Syrians. This is the celebrated 
Abgarus who is said to have written a letter to 
our Saviour. (Moses Chor. n. 29.) 

a. i). 32. Ananc or Ananus, the son of Abgarus. 
— a. d. 36. Sanadrug or Sanatruces, the son of a 
sister of Abgares, usurps the throne.— a. d. 58. 
Krowant, an Arsacid by the female line, usurps the 
throne; conquers nil Armenia; cedes Edcssa and 
Mesopotamia to the Romans. —a. d. 78. Ardashes 
or Artaxes III. (Exedares or Axidares), the son of 
Sanadrug, established by Vologeses I., king of the 
Parthians.— a. n. 120. Ardawazt or Artavasdes IV., 
son of Ardashes III., reigns only some months.— 
a. i>. 121. Dirnn or Tiranus I., his brother.— a. d. 
142. Dikran or Tigranes VI., driven out by Lucius 
(Martins) Vcrus, who puts Soaemus on the throne. 
—a. d. 178. Wagharsh or Vologeses, the son of 
Tigranes VI. —a. d. 198. Chosroes or Khosrew I., 
sumamed Medz, or the Great, the (fabulous) con¬ 
queror (overrunner) of Asia Minor; murdered by 
the Arsacid A nag, who was the father of St. Gre¬ 
gory, the apostle of Armenia. —a. d. 232. Ardashir 
or Artaxcrxes, the first Sassanid of Persia.— a. d. 
259. Dcrtad or Tiridates II., sumamed Medz, the 
son of Chosroes, established by the Romans.— a. d. 
314. Interregnum. Sanadrug seizes northern Ar¬ 
menia, and Pagur southern Armenia, but only for 
a short time.— a. d.316. Chosroes or Khosrew II., 
sumamed P’hok’hr, or “the Little," the son of 
Tiridates Mezd.— a. d. 325. Diran or Tiranus II., 
his son. —a. d. 341. Arsaces or Arshag III., his son. 
—a. d. 370. Bab or Para. —a. p. 377. Waraztad, 
usurper. —a. i>. 382. Arsaces IV. (and Valarsaces 
or Wagharshag II., his brother).— a. d. 387. Ar¬ 
menia divided. — a. d. 383. Arsaces IV. dies. 
Gazavon in Roman Armenia, Chosroes or Khosrew 
III. in Persarmenia. —a. d. 392. Bahram Shapur 
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(Sapor), the brother of Chosroes III.— a. d. 414. 
Chosroes re-established by Yezdegerd. —a. d. 415. 
Shapur or Sapor, the son of Yezdegerd— a. d. 419. 
Interregnum. —a. d. 422. Ardashes or Ardashir 
(Artasires) IV.— a. d. 428. End of the kingdom 
of Armenia. (Comp. Vaillant, Regnum Arsacidarum , 
especially Elenchus Regum Armeniac Mujoris, in tho 
1st. vol.; Du Four de Longuerue, Annulcs Arsaci- 
darum , Strasb. 1732; Richter, Histor. Krit. Versuch 
vher die Arsacklen und Sassanidcn-Dynasticn, Got¬ 
tingen, 1804; St. Martin, Mcmoires hidoriques ct 
gtogmph. sur VArmcnie, vol. i.) [W. P.] 

ARSA'MENES (’A poauei'T)*), the son of 

Dareius, the commander of the Utii and Myci in 
the army of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 68 .) 

ARSAMES ('ApoanTjs), 1. The father of 
Hystaspes and grandfather of Dareius. (Herod, 

i. 209, vii. 11, 224.) 

2. Also called Arsnncs, the great grandson of 
the preceding, and the son of Dareius and Artys- 
tone, the daughter of Cyrus, commanded in tho 
army of Xerxes the Arabians and the Acthiopians 
who lived above Egypt. (Herod, vii. 69.) Aes¬ 
chylus ( Pert . 37,300) speaks of an Arsames, who 
was the leader of the Egyptians from Memphis in 
the army of Xerxes. 

3. An illegitimate son of Artaxcrxes Mncmon, 
murdered by his brother Artaxcrxes Ochus. (Pint. 
Artax . c. 30.) 

4. Supposed on the authority of a coin to have 
been a king of Armenia about the time of Scleucus 
11 ., and conjectured to have been the founder of 
the city of Arsnmosatn. (Eckhcl, iii. p. 204, &c.) 

ARSE'N 1 US (’Aptr^ioy). 1. Of Constan tinople, 
surnamed Autorianns, lived about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Ho was educated in some 
monastery in Nicaca, of which he afterwards be¬ 
came the head. After he had held this office for 
some time, he led a private and ascetic life ; and lie 
appears to have passed some time also in one of tho 
monasteries on mount Athos. At length, nl>out 
a. d. 1255, the emperor Theodoras Lnscaris thq 
Younger raised him to the dignity of patriarch. 
In a. d. 1259, when the emperor died, he appointed 
Arsenius and Georgius Muzalo guardians to his son 
Joannes; but when Muzalo began to harbour trea¬ 
cherous designs against the young prince, Arsenius, 
indignam at such faithless intrigues, resigned tho 
office of patriarch, and withdraw to a monastery. 
In A. n. 1*260, when tho Greeks had recovered 
possession of Constantinople under Michael Palaco- 
logus, Arsenius was invited to the imperial city, 
and requested to resume the dignity of patriarch. 
In the year following, the emperor Michael Palaeo- 
logus ordered prince Joannes, the son of Theodoras 
Lascaris, to be blinded; and Arsenius not only 
censured this act of the emperor publicly, but pu¬ 
nished him for it with excommunication. Michael 
in vain implored forgiveness, till at length, enraged 
at such presumption, he assembled a council of 
bishops, brought several fictitious accusations against 
his patriarch, and caused him to be deposed and 
exiled to Proconnesus. Here Arsenius survived 
his honourable disgrace for several years; but the 
time of his death is unknown. Fabricius places it 
in a. d. 1264. He was a man of great virtue and 
piety, but totally unfit for practical life. At the 
time when he was yet a monk, he wrote a synopsis 
of divine laws (Synopsis Canonum), collected from 
the writings of the fathers and the decrees of coun¬ 
cils. The Greek original, accompanied by a Latin 
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translation, was published by H. Justellus in the 
IHUio/L Jur. Canon, vol. ii. p. 749, &c. His will 
likewise, with a Latin translation, was published 
by Cotclcrius, Monument, ii. p. 1G8, &c. (Pachy- 
mer. ii. 15, iii. 1, 2, 10,14,19, iv. 1—16 ; Nice- 
phorus Grcgoras, iii. 1, iv. l,&c.; Cave, Hist. Lit. 

i. p. 7'25, &c., ed. London; Fabr. BibL Gtxtec. xi. 
p. 581.) 

2. A Greek monk (Cave calls him Patricius 
Romanus), who lived towards the end of the fourth 
century of our era, was distinguished for his know¬ 
ledge of Greek and Roman literature. The emperor 
Theodosius the Great invited him to his court, and 
entrusted to him the education of his sons Arcadius 
and Honorius, whose father Arsenius was called. 
At the age of forty, he left the court and went to 
Egypt, where he commenced his monastic life at 
Scctis in the desert of the Thebais. There he spent 
forty years, and then migrated to Troe, a place 
near Memphis, where he passed the remainder of 
his life, with the exception of three years, which 
lie spent at Canopus, lie died at Troe at the age 
of ninety-five. There exists by him a short work 
containing instructions and admonitions for monks, 
which is written in a truly monastic spirit. It was 
published witli a Latin translation by Combcfisius 
in his Auctarium Novissimum Biblioth. Patr. y Paris, 
1672, p. 301, &c. We also possess forty-four of 
his remarkable sayings (apophthegmatu), which had 
been collected by his ascetic friends, and which are 
printed in Cotelerius’ Monnmenta, i. p. 353. (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. ii. p. 80, cd. London ; Fabr. Bill. Gntcc. 
xi. p. 580, Ac.) [L. S.] 

ARSES, N A USES, or OAKSES ("Apo^ 
Nap»x»;s, or ’Ocipmjy), the youngest son of king Ar- 
taxerxes III. (Ochus.) After the eunuch Bagoas 
had poisoned Artaxerxes, he raised Arsc9 to the 
throne, u. c. 339; and that he might have the 
young king completely under his power, he caused 
the king’s brothers to be put to death ; but 
one of them, Bisthanes, appears to have escaped 
their fate. (Arrian, Anal. iii. 19.) Arses, how¬ 
ever, could but ill brook the indignities committed 
against his own family, and the bondage in which 
he himself was kept; and as soon as Bagoas per¬ 
ceived that the king was disposed to take ven¬ 
geance, he had him and his children too put to 
death, in the third year of his reign. The royal 
house appears to have been thus destroyed with 
the exception of the above-mentioned Bisthanes, 
and Bagoas raised Dareius Codomannus to the 
•throne. (Diod. xvii. 5; Strab. xv. p.736; Plut. 
do Fort. Alex. ii. 3, Artax. 1 ; Arrian, Anab. ii. 
14; Ctcsias, Pers. p. 151, cd. Lion; SyncelL 
pp. 145, 392, 394, 487. ed. Dindorf.) [L. S.) 

ARSI'NOFJ (’Apcrivorj). 1. A daughter of Phe- 
gcus, and wife of Alcmacon. As she disapproved 
of the murder of Alcmacon, the sons of Phegeus 
put her into a chest and carried her to Agapenor 
at Tegea, where they accused her of having killed 
Alcmaeon herself. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 5; Alcmabon, 
Agknor.) 

2. The nurse of Orestes, who saved him from 
the hands of his mother Clytemne6tra, and carried 
him to the aged Strophius, the father of Pylades. 
(Pind. Pyth. xi. 25, 54.) Other traditions called 
this nurse Laodameia. (Schol. ad Pind. 1. c.) 

3. A daughter of Leucippus and Philodicc, and 
sister of Hilaeira and Phoebe, the wives of the 
Dioscuri. By Apollo she became the mother of 
Kriopis, and the Mcssenian tradition regarded 
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Asclcpius also as her son. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3; 
Paus. ii. 26. § 6; Schol. ad Find. Pyth. iii. 14 ; 
Cic. de Nat. Dcor. iii. 22.) At Sparta she had a 
sanctuary and was worshipped as a heroine. (Paus. 
iii. 12. § 7.) [L. S.] 

ARSI'NOE (’A penviri). 1. The mother of 
Ptolcmj' I., king of Egypt, was originally a concu¬ 
bine of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
and was given by Philip to Lagus, a Macedonian, 
while she was pregnant with Ptolemy. Hence 
Ptolemy was regarded by the Macedonians as the 
son of Philin. (Pans. i. 6. § 2 ; Curt. ix. 8 ; Sui- 
das, s. v. Aayos.) 

2. The daughter of Ptolemy I. and Berenice, 
bom about B. c. 316, was married in u. c. 300 to 
Lysimacbus, king of Thrace, who was then far 
advanced in years. Lysimachus had put away 
Amastris in order to marry Arsinoe, and upon the 
death of the former in u. c. 288 [Amastris], 
Arsinoe received from Lysimachus the cities of 
Ilcracleia, Amastris, and Dium, as a present. 
(Plut. Denxtr. 31 ; Paus. i. 10. § 3; Memnon, ap. 
Phot. p. 225, a. 30, ed. Bekker.) 

Arsinoe, who was anxious to secure the succes¬ 
sion to tho throne for her own children, was jea¬ 
lous of her step-son Agathocles, who was married 
to her half-sister Lysandrn, the daughter of 
Ptolemy 1. and Eurydice. Through the intrigues 
of Arsinoe, Agathccles was eventually put to 
death in b. c. 284. [Agathocles, p. 65, n.] 
'Phis crime, however, led to the death of Lysima¬ 
chus; for Lysandrn fled with her children to Sc- 
lcucus in Asia, who was glad of the pretext to 
march against Lysimachus. In the war which 
followed, Lysimachus lost his life (b. c. 281); 
and after the death of her husband, Arsinoe 
first fled to Ephesus, to which Lysimachus hud 
given the name of Arsinoe in honour of her (Stcph. 
Byz. s. v. ‘'Etptoos), and from thence (Polyacn. 
viii. 57) to Cassandrcia in Macedonia, where she 
shut herself up with her sons by Lysimachus. 

Selcucus had seized Macedonia after the death 
of Lysimachus, but he wa9 assassinated, after a 
reign of a few months, by Ptolemy Ccraunus, the 
half-brother of Arsinoe, who had now obtained 
the throne of Macedonia. Ptolemy was anxious 
to obtain possession of Cassandrcia and still 
more of the sons of Lysimachus, who might prove 
formidable rivals to him. He accordingly made 
offers of marriage to Arsinoe, and concealed his 
real object by the most solemn oaths and promises. 
Arsinoe consented to the union, and admitted him 
into the town; but he had scarcely obtained pos¬ 
session of the place, before he murdered the two 
younger sons of Lysimachus in the presence of 
their mother. Arsinoe herself fled to Samothmce 
(Justin, xvii. 2, xxiv. 2, 3; Memnon, ap. Phot. p. 
226, b. 34); from whence she shortly after went 
to Alexandria in Egypt b. c. 279, and married her 
own brother Ptolemy II. Philadelphia. (Paus. i. 
7. §§ 1,3; Thcocrit. Idyll, xv. 128, &c. with the 
Scholia; Athcn. xiv. p. C21, a.) Though Arsinoe 
bore Ptolemy no children, she was exceedingly be¬ 
loved by him; he gave her name to several cities, 
called a district (vop6s) of Egypt Arsinoites after 
her, and honoured her memory in various ways. 
(Corap. Paus. L c.; Athcn. vii. p. 318, b. xi. p. 
497, d. e.) Among other things, he commanded 
the architect, Dinochares, to erect a temple to Ar¬ 
sinoe in Alexandria, of which the roof was to be 
arched with loadstones, so that her statue made of 
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iron might appear to float in the air; but the 
death of the architect and the king prevented its 
completion. (Plin. IT. N. xxxiv. 42.) Coins 
were struck in her honour, one of which is figured 
below, representing her crowned with a diadem 
and her head partially veiled: the reverse contains 



a double cornucopia, which illustrates the state¬ 
ment of Athcnacus (xi. p. 497, b.c.), that Ptolemy 
Philadelphia was the first who had made the 
drinking-horn, cnlld jnrr6v y as an ornament for the 
statues of Arsinoe, which bore in the left hand 
such a horn, filled with all the fruit* of the earth. 
It should, however, be remarked that the word 
occurs as early as the time of Demosthenes. 
(Diet, of Ant. s. v. 1>vt6v.) 

3. The daughter of Ly si much us and Nicaca, 
was married to Ptolemy II. Philadelphia soon 
after his accession, ii. c. 285. When Arsinoe, the 
sister of Ptolemy Philadelphia [sec No. 2], fled 
to Egypt in B. c. 279, and Ptolemy became capti¬ 
vated by her, Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimn- 
clius, in conjunction with Amyntas and Chrysip- 

E us, a physician of Rhodes, plotted against her; 

ut her plots were discovered, and she was banish¬ 
ed to Coptos, or some city of the Thebais. She 
had by Ptolemy three children, Ptolemy Evcrgctcs, 
afterwards king, Lysimachus, and Berenice. (Schol. 

ad Theocr, Id. xvii. 128; Paus. i. 7. § 3; Polyb. 
xv. 25.) 

4. The wife of Magas, king of Cyrenc. In order 
to put an end to his disputes with his brother 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphia, Magas had betrothed his 
only daughter, Berenice, to the son of Ptolemy, 
but died before the marriage took place. As Arsi¬ 
noe disapproved of this connexion, she invited De¬ 
metrius the Fair, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetcs, 
to Cyrene, in order to become the king of the place 
and the husband of Berenice. But his beauty 
captivated Arsinoe; and her daughter indignant 
at the treatment she had received, excited a con¬ 
spiracy against him, and caused him to be killed in 
the arms of her mother. Berenice then married 
the son of Ptolemy. (Justin, xxvi. 3.) It is not 
stated of what family this Arsinoe was. Niebuhr 
(ICleine Scrifien, p. 230) conjectures that she was 
the same as the daughter of Lysimachus [No. 3], 
who after her banishment to Coptos went to 
Cyrene, and married Magas. 

5. Called Eurydice by Justin (xxx. 1), and 
Cleopatra by Livy (xxvii. 4), but Arsinoe by Po¬ 
lybius, was the daughter of Ptolemy III. Ever- 
getes, the wife of her brother Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator, and the mother of Ptolemy V. Epiphancs. 
She was present with her husband at the battle of 
Raphia (b. c. 217), in which Antiochus, the 
Great, was defeated; but her profligate husband 
was induced towards the end of his reign, by the 
intrigues of Sosibius, to order Philammon to put 
her to death. But after the death of Ptolemy 
Philopator, the female friends of Arsinoe revenged 
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her murder; they broke into the house of Phi¬ 
lammon, and killed him together with his son and 
wife. (Polyb. v. 83, 84, 87, xv. 25, 32, 33.) 



G. Daughter of Ptolemy XT. Auletcs, escaped 
from Caesar, when lie was besieging Alexandria 
in b. c. 47, and was recognized as queen by the 
Alexandrians, since her brother Ptolemy XII. 
Dionysus was in Caesar’s power. After the cap¬ 
ture of Alexandria she was carried to Rome by 
Caesar, and led in triumph by him in n. c. 4G, on 
which occasion she excited the compassion of the 
Roman people. She was soon afterwards dismissed 
by Caesar, and returned to Alexandria; but her 
sister Cleopatra persuaded Antony to have her put 
to death in n. c. 41, though she had fled for re¬ 
fuge to the temple of Artemis Leucophrync in 
Miletus. (Dion Cass. xlii. 39, &c., xliii. 19; 
Caes. D. C. iii. 112, D. Alex. 4, 33; Appian, 
D. C. v. 9, comp. Dion Cass, xlviii. 24.) 

ARSl'IES (Apornjs), the satrap of the lielles- 
pontinc Phrygia when Alexander the Great invaded 
Asia. After the defeat of the Persians at the 
Granicus, Arsitcs retreated to Phrygia, where he 
put an end to his own life, because he hail advised 
the satraps to fight with Alexander, instead of 
retiring before him and laying waste the country, 
ns Mcmnon bad recommended. (Arrian, AnaO. i. 
13, 17; Pans. i. 29. § 7.) 

ART A BA'NUS (’A praSavos) y sometimes writ¬ 
ten Artapanns or Artupanes. 1. A son of llys- 
taspes and brother of Dareius Hystaspis, is described 
by Herodotus (iv. 83) as dissuading his brother 
from the expedition against the Scythians. In the 
reign of Xerxes, the successor of Darcius, Arta- 
banus appears occasionally again in the character 
of a wise and frank counsellor, and Herodotus in¬ 
troduces him several times as speaking. (Herod, 
vii. 10, 4G—53.) 

2. An Ilyrcnnian, who was commander of the 
body-guard of king Xerxes. In b. c. 4G5, Arta- 
banua, in conjunction with a eunuch, whom some 
call Spamitres and others Mithridates, assassinated 
Xerxes, with the view of setting himself upon the 
throne of Persia. Xerxes had tliree sons, Dareius, 
Artaxerxes, and Hystaspes, who was absent from 
the court as satrap of Bactria. Now as it was 
necessary for Artabanus to get rid of these sons 
also, he persuaded Artaxerxes that his brother 
Dareius was the murderer of his father, and stimu¬ 
lated him to avenge the deed by assassinating 
Dareius. This was done at the earliest opportunity. 
Artabanus now communicated his plan of usurping 
the throne to his sons, and his intention to murder 
Artaxerxes also. When the moment for carrying 
this plan into effect had come, he insidiously struck 
Artaxerxes with his 6word; but the blow only 
injured the prince slightly, and in the struggle 
which ensued Artaxerxes killed Artabanus, and 
thus secured the succession to himself. (Diod. xi. 
G9.) Justin (iii. 1), who knows only of the two 
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brothers, Dareius and Artaxerxes, gives a different 
account of the circumstances under which Arta- 
banus was killed. (Comp. Ctesias, Pers. p. 38, 
&c., ed Lion; Aristot. Poiii. v. 10.) 

3. A Greek historian of uncertain date, who 
wrote a work on the Jews(w€piTou5cuW), some of 
the statements of which are preserved in Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom, i. p. 149), the Chronicuin 
Alexandrinum (p. 148), and Eusebius. (Pm/p. 
Evang. ix. 18, 23, 27.) 

4. I. II. III. IV., kings of Parthia. [Arsaces, 

III. VIII. XIX. XXXI.] [L. S.] 

ARTABAZA'NES (’ApraSafa'^s). 1. The 
eldest son of Dareius Hystaspis, also called Aria- 
bignes. [Ariabiones.] 

2. King of the people whom Polybius calls the 
Satrapeii, and who appear to have inhabited that 
part of Asia usually called Media Atropatcnc. 
Artabazanes was the most powerful king of this 
part of Asia in the time of Antiochus the Great, 
and appears to have been descended from Atropatus, 
who founded the kingdom in the time of the last 
king of Persia, and was never conquered by the 
Macedonians. When Antiochus marched against 
Artabazanes, in b. c. 220, he made peace with 
Antiochus upon terms which the latter dictated. 
(Polyb. v. 5.5.) 

A RT A BA'Z ES. [ A rta vasdbs.] 

ARTABA'ZUS (’AprdSafos). 1. A Median, 
who acts a prominent part in Xenophon's account 
of Cyrus the Elder, whose relative Artabazus pre¬ 
tended to be. He is described there as a friend of 
Cyrus, and advising the Modes to follow Cyrus 
and remain faithful to him. Cyrus employed him 
on various occasions: when Arnspes was on the 
point of violating Pantheia, the wife of Abradatas, 
Cyrus sent Artabazus to protect her ; in the war 
against Croesus, Artabazus was one of the chiliarchs 
of the infantry. Cyrus bestowed upon him various 
honours and presents for his faithful attachment. 
(Xenoph. Ogrop. i. 4. § 27, iv. 1. § 23, v. 1. § 23, 
vi. 1. §§ 9, 34, vi. 3. § 31, vii. 5. § 48, viii. 3, 
§ 25, 4. §§ 1, 12, 24.) 

2. A distinguished Persian, a son of Phamnces, 
who lived in the reign of Xerxes. In the expedi¬ 
tion of this king to Greece, b. c. 480, Artabazus 
commanded the Parthians and Choasmians. 
(Herod, vii. G6.) When Xerxes quitted Greece, 
Artabazus accompanied him as far as the Helles¬ 
pont, and then returned with his forces to Pallene. 
As Potidaca and the other towns of Pallene had 
revolted from the king after the battle of Salamis, 
Artabazus determined to reduce them. He first 
laid siege to Olynthus, which he took; he butch¬ 
ered the inhabitants whom he had compelled to 

S lit the town, and gave the place and the town to 
e Chalcidians. After this Artabazus began the 
siege of Potidaca, and endeavoured to gain his end 
by bribes; but the treachery was discovered and 
his plans thwarted. The siege lasted for three 
months, and when at last the town seemed to be 
lost by the low waters of the sea, which enabled 
his troops to approach the walls from the sea-side, 
an almost wonderful event saved it, for the return¬ 
ing tide was higher than it had ever been before. 
The troops of Artabazus were partly overwhelmed 
by the waters and partly cut down by a sally of the 
Potidaean3. He now withdrew with the remnants 
of his army to Thessaly, to join Mardonius. (viii. 
126—130.) 

Shortly before the battle of Plataeae, b. c. 479, 
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Artabazus dissuaded Mardonius from entering on 
an engagement with the Greeks, and urged him to 
lead his army to Thebes in order to obtain pro¬ 
visions for the men and the cattle; for he enter¬ 
tained the conviction that the mere presence of the 
Persians would soon compel the Greeks to sur¬ 
render. (ix. 41.) His counsel had no effect, and 
as soon as he perceived the defeat of the Persians 
at Plataeae, he fled with forty thousand men through 
Phocis, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, to By¬ 
zantium, and led the remnants of his army, which 
had been greatly diminished by hunger and the 
fatigues of the retreat, across the Hellespont into 
Asia. (ix. 89; Diod. xi. 31, 33.) Subsequently 
Artabazus conducted the negotiations between 
Xerxes and Pausanias. (Thuc. i. 129; Diod. xi. 
44; C. Nepos, Paris. 2, 4.) 

3. One of the generals of Artaxerxes I., was 
sent to Egypt to put down the revolt of Inarus, 
b. c. 462. lie advanced as far as Memphis, and 
accomplished his object. (Diod. xi. 74, 77 ; comp. 
Thuc. i. 109 ; Ctesias, Pers. p. 42, ed. Lion.) In 
b. c. 450, he was one of the commanders of the 
Persian fleet, near Cyprus, against Cimon. (Diod. 
xii. 4.) 

4. A Persian general, who was sent in b. c. 
362, in the reign of Artaxerxes II., against the 
revolted Datamcs, satrap of Cappadocia, but was 
defeated by the bravery and resolution of tho 
latter. (Diod. xv. 91 ; comp. Thirl wall, Hist, of 
(ircecc % vi. p. 129.) In the reign of Artaxerxes 
III., Artabazus was satrap of western Asia, but in 
b. c. 356 he refused obedience to the king, which 
involved him in a war with the other satraps, who 
acknowledged the authority of Artaxerxes. Ho 
was at first supported by Chares, the Athenian, 
and his mercenaries, whom he rewarded very 
generously. Afterwards he was also supported by 
the Thebans, who sent him 5000 men under Pam- 
raencs. With the assistance of these and other 
allies, Artabazus defeated his enemies in two groat 
battles. Artaxerxes, however, succeeded in depriv¬ 
ing him of his Athenian and Boeotian allies, 
whereupon Artabazus was defeated by the king’s 
general, Autophradatcs, and was even taken 
prisoner. The Rhodians, Mentor and Memnon, 
two brothers-in-law of Artabazus, who had like¬ 
wise supported him, still continued to maintain 
themselves, as they were aided by the Athenian 
Charidcmus, and even succeeded in obtaining tho 
liberation of Artabazus. After this, Artabazus 
seems cither to have continued his rebellious ope¬ 
rations, or at least to have commenced afterwards 
a fresh revolt; but ho was at last obliged, with 
Memnon and his whole family, to take refuge with 
Philip of Macedonia. During the absence of Arta¬ 
bazus, Mentor, his brother-in-law, was of great 
service to the king of Persia in his war against 
Nectanebus of Egypt. After the close of this war, 
in b. c. 349, Artaxerxes gave to Mentor the com¬ 
mand against the rebellious satraps of western 
Asia. Mentor availed himself of the opportunity 
to induce the king to grant pardon to Artabazus and 
Memnon, who accordingly obtained permission to 
return to Persia. (Diod. xvi. 22, 34, 52; Dcm. c. 
Aristocr. p. 671, &c.) In the reign of Dareius 
Codomannus, Artabazus distinguished himself by 
his great fidelity and attachment to his sovereign. 
He took part in the battle of Arbela, and after¬ 
wards accompanied Dareius on his flight. After 
the death of the latter, Alexander rewarded Aria- 
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bazus for Ins fidelity with the satrapy of Bactria. ! war, b. c. 497, Artaphemes and Otanes began to 
Mis daughter, Barsine, became by Alexander the attack vigorously the towns of Ionia and Aeolis. 
mother of Heracles ; a second daughter, Artocama, Cumae and Clazomenae fell into the hands of the 
was given in marriage to Ptolemy; and a third, Persians. Artaphemes was sharp enough to see 
Artonis, to Eumcnes. In b. c. 328, Artabazus, through the treacherous designs of Histiaeus, and 
then a man of very advanced age, resigned his expressed his suspicions to him at Sardis. The 
satrapy, which was given to Cleitus. (Arrian, fear of being discovered led Histiaeus to take to 
A nab. iii. 23, 29, vii. 4 ; Curtius, iii. 13, v. 9, 12, flight. Some letters, which lie afterwards addres- 
vi. 5, vii. 3, 5, viii. 1; Strab. xii. p. 578 ; corap. sed to some Persians at Sardis, who were concerned 
Droyscn, Gesch. Alex, des Gross, p.497.) [L. S.] in his designs, were intercepted, and Artaphemes 
ARTACAMA. (Artabazus, No. 4.] had all the guilty Persians put to death. From 

ARTACHAEES (’A/>TaxaA?y), a distinguished this time Artaphemes disappears from history, and 
Persian, and the till Jest man in the nation, super- he seems to have died soon afterwards. (Herod, 
intended the construction of the canal across the v. 25, 30—32, 100, 123, vi. 1, &c.; comp. II ip- 
isthmus of Athos. He died while Xerxes was pias, Aristagoras, Histiarus.) 
with hia army at Athos; and the king, who was 2. A son of the former. After the unsuccessful 
deeply grieved at his loss, gave him a splendid enterprise of Mardonius against Greece in B. c. 
funeral, and the whole army raised a mound. In 492, king Dareius placed Datis and his nephew 
the time of Herodotus, the Acanthians, in pursuance Artaphemes at the head of the forces which were 
of an oracle, sacrificed to Artachaees as a hero, to chastise Athens and Eretria. Artaphemes, 
(Herod, vii. 22, 117.) This mound appears to be though superior in rank, seems to have been in- 
the one described by Lieutenant Wolfe, who re- ferior in military skill to Datis, who was in reality 
marks: “About 1£ mile to the westward of the the commander of the Persian army. The troops 
north end of the canal (of Xerxes) is the modern assembled in Cilicia, and here they were taken on 
village of Krso (on the site of Acanthus), which board COO ships. This fleet first sailed to Samos, 
gives its name to the bay, situated on an eminence and thence to the Cyclades. Naxos was taken and 
overhanging the beach :* this is crowned by a rc- laid in ashes, and all the islands submitted to the 
markable mound, forming a small natural citadel." Persians. In Euboea, Carystus and Eretria also 
(Classical Museum , No. I. p. 83, Lond. 1843.) fell into their hands. After this the Persian army 
ARTANES( 'Aprai't)*), a son of Hystaspcs and landed at Marathon. Here the Persians were de¬ 
brother of Dareius Ilystaspis, had given his only fcated in the memorable battle of Marathon, K. C. 
daughter and all Iris property to Dareius and was 490, whereupon Datis and Artaphemes sailed 
afterwards one of the distinguished Persians who back to Asia. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
fought and fell in the battle of Thermopylae, b. c. 480, Artaphemes commanded the Lydians 
(Herod, vii. 224.) [L. S.) and Mysians. (Herod, vi. 94, 116, vii. 10. § 2, 

ARTAPANUS or AUTAPANES. [Arta- 74; Aeschyl. Pers. 21.) 
ban us.] 3. A Persian, who was sent by king Artaxerxes 

ARTAPHERNES (’A pTcupcpuys). 1. A son I., in b. c. 425, with a letter to Sparta. While 
of Hvstaspes and brother of Dareius Hvstaspis, he passed through Eion on the Strymon, he was 
who was appointed satrap of Sardis. In the year arrested by Aristeidcs, the son of Archippus, and 
B. c. 505, when the Athenians sought the protcc- carried to Athens, where the letter of his king was 
tion of Persia against Sparta, they sent an embassy opened and translated. It contained a complaint 
to Artaphemes. The satrap answered, that the of the king, that owing to the many and discrepant 
desired nllinnce with Persia could he granted only messages they lmd sent to him, he did not know 
on condition of their recognizing the supremacy of what they wanted ;nnd he therefore requested them 
king Dareius. When Ilippias, the son of Peisis- to send a fresh embassy back with Artaphemes, 
tratus, had taken refuge in Asia, he endeavoured and to explain clearly wlir.t they wished. The 
to induce Artaphemes to support his cause, and Athenians thought this a favourable opportunity 
the Athenians, on being informed of his machine- for forming connexions themselves with Persia, 
tinns, again sent an embassy to Artaphemes, re- and accordingly sent Artaphemes in a galley, nc- 
questing him not to interfere between them and coiupanied by Athenian ambassadors, to Ephesus. 
Ilippias The reply of Artaphemes, that they | On their arrival there they received intelligence of 
should suffer no harm if they would recall their | the death of king Artaxerxes, and the Athenians 
tyrant, shewed the Athenians that they had to returned homo. (Thue. iv. 50.) [L. S.] 

hope nothing from Persia. In b. c. 501, Arta- ARTAS or ARTUS (‘'Apras, Thuc.; *ApTos, 
phernes was induced by the brilliant hopes which Demctr. and Suidas), a prince of the Messapians in 
Aristagoras of Miletus held out to him, to place, the time of the Peloponnesian war. Thucydides 
with the king's consent, 200 ships and a Persian | (vii. 33) relates that Demosthenes in his passage 
force at the command of Aristagoras, for the pur- to Sicily (b.c. 413) obtained from him a force of 150 
pose of restoring the Naxian exiles to their coun- dartmen, and renewed with him an old-existing 
try. But the undertaking failed, and Aristagoras, friendly connexion. This connexion with Athens is 
unable to realise his promises, was driven by fear explained by the long enmity, which, shortly before, 
to cause the insurrection of the Ionians against was at its height, between the Messapians and the 
Persia. When in b. c. 499 Aristagoras and his | Lacedaemonian Tarcntum. (Comp. Niebuhr, i. 
Athenian allies marched against Sardis, Artapher- p. 148.) The visit of Demosthenes is, probably, 
lies, not expecting such an attack, withdrew to the what the comic poet Demetrius alluded to in the 
citadel, and the town of Sardis fell into the hands lines quoted from his “ Sicily" by Athenaeus 
of the Greeks and was burnt. But the Greeks re- | (iii. p. 108), who tells us further, that Polemon 
turned, fearing lest they should be overwhelmed I wrote a book about him. Possibly, however, as 
by a Persian army, which might come to the relief Polemon and Demetrius both flourished about 300 
of Artaphemes. In the second year of the Ionian | b. c., this may be a second Artas. The name is 
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found also in Ilcsychius, who quotes from the 
lines of Demetrius, and in Suidas, who refers to 

Polemon. [A. II. C.] 

ARTASI'RES. [Arsacidae, p. 364, b.] 

A RT A V ASD ES (’ApraoucwrSrjs or * Apra^aoS^s), 
A RT AU A SD ES ('Apraovdcrdtjs), or ART A B A Z ES 
(’Apragafijs), called by the Annenian historians, 
Artawazt. 1. King of the Greater Armenia, suc¬ 
ceeded his father Tigranes I (II). In the expedition 
of Crassus against the Parthians, b. c. 54, Arta- 
vasdes was an ally of the Romans; but when 
Orodes, the king of Parthia, invaded Media, and 
Artavasdes was unable to obtain assistance from 
the Romans, he concluded a peace with the Par¬ 
thian king, and gave his sister or daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Pacorus, the son of Orodes. When Pa- 
corns subsequently invaded Syria, in B. c. 51, 
Artavasdes threatened a descent upon Cappadocia; 
and Cicero, who was then governor of Cilicia, made 
preparations to meet him ; but the defeat of Pacorus 
put a stop to his designs. (Plat. Crass. 19, 21, 22, 
33 ; Dion Cass. xl. 16; Cic. adAtt. v. 20, 21, ad 
Fum. xv. 2, 3.) 

We next hear of Artavasdes in Antony’s cam¬ 
paign against the Parthians in B. c. 36. Artavasdes 
joined the Romans, as he wished to injure his 
immesako Artavnstles, king of Media, with whom 
he was at enmity. He accordingly persuaded 
Antony to invade Media, but then treacherously 
deserted him, and returned with all his forces to 
Armenia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 25, 31; Plut. Ant. 39, 
50 ; Strab. xi. p. 521.) The desertion of the Ar¬ 
menian king was ono of the main causes of the 
failure of the Roman expedition [see p. 216, a.] ; 
and Antony accordingly determined to be revenged 
upon Artavasdes. After deferring his invasion of 
Armenia for a year, he entered the country in u.c. 
34, and contrived to entice Artavasdes into his 
camp, where he was immediately seized. The 
Armenians thereupon set upon the throne his son 
Artnxias [Artaxias II.] ; but Artavasdes him¬ 
self, with his wife and the rest of his family, was 
carried to Alexandria, and led in triumph in golden 
chains. lie remained in captivity till b. c. 30, 
when Cleopatra had him killed, after the battle of 
Actiura, and sent his head to his old enemy, Arta¬ 
vasdes of Media, in hopes of obtaining assistance 
from him in return. (Dion Cass. xlix. 33, 39, 40, 
1. 1, li. 5; Pint. Ant . 50; Liv. Epit. 131; Veil. 
Pat ii. 82; Tac. Ann. ii. 3 ; Strab. xi. p. 532; 
Joseph. Ant. xv. 4. § 3, B.J. i. 18. § 5.) 

This Artavasdes was well acquainted with 
Greek literature, and wrote tragedies, speeches, 
and historical works, some of which were extant 
in Plutarch’s time. (Plut. Crass. 33.) 

Artavasdes II., perhaps the son of Artaxias II., 
was placed upon the Annenian throne by Augustus 
after the death of Tigranes II. He was however 
deposed by the Armenians ; and C. Caesar,who was 
sent into Armenia to settle the affairs of the coun¬ 
try, made Ariobarzancs, a Medc, king. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 3,-4.) 

There was another king of the name of Arta¬ 
vasdes in the later history of Armenia, respecting 
whom see Arsacidae, p. 363, b. 

ARTAVASDES, king of Media Atropatene, 
and an enemy of Artavasdes I., king of Armenia. 
Antony invaded his country in b. c. 36, at the in¬ 
stigation of the Armenian king, and laid siege to 
his capital, Phraaspa. After Antony, however, 
had been obliged to retreat from Media with great 
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loss, Artavasdes had a serious quarrel with the 
Parthian king, Phraates, about the booty which 
had been taken from the Romans. In consequence 
of this dispute, and also of his desire to be re¬ 
venged upon the king of Armenia, Artavasdes 
offered peace and alliance to Antony, through 
means of Polemon, king of Pontus. This offer 
was gladly accepted by Antony, as he too wished 
to punish the Armenian king on account of his de¬ 
sertion of him in his campaign in Media. After 

Antony had conquered Armenia in B. c. 34, tho 
alliance between him and Artavasdes was rendered 
still closer by the latter giving his daughter, Iotape, 
in marriage to Alexander, the son of Antony. 
Artavasdes further engaged to assist Antony with 
troops against Octavianus, and Antony on his part 
promised the Median king help against the Par¬ 
thians. With the assistance of the Roman troops, 
Artavasdes was for a time enabled to carry on tho 
war with success against the Parthians and Ar¬ 
taxias II., the exiled king of Armenia; but when 
Antony recalled his forces in order to oppose Octa¬ 
vianus, Artavasdes was defeated by Artaxias, and 
taken prisoner. Artavasdes recovered his liberty 
shortly afterwards. Plutarch (Ant. 61) mentions 
Median troops at the battle of Actium ; but theso 
might have been sent by Artavasdes before his 
captivity. After the battle of Actium, Octavianus 
restored to Artavasdes his daughter Iotape, who 
had married Antony’s son. Artavasdes died 
shortly before b. c. 20. (Dion Cass. xlix. 25, 33, 
40, 41, 1. 1, li. 16, liv. 9; Plut. Ant. 38, 52.) 

ARTAVASDES or ARTABASDUS (’A prd- 
GeurSos), emperor of Constantinople, was probably 
descended from a noble Annenian family. During 
the reign of Constantine V. Copronynvus (a. d. 741 
—775), he was appointed Curopalatus, and mar¬ 
ried Anna, a daughter of this emperor. Constan¬ 
tine, as his nick-namo Cahallinus indicates, would 
have made an excellent groom, but was a bad 
emperor; excited by fanaticism, he was active in 
the destruction of images in the churches, and thus 
acquired the name of the new Mohammed. Arta¬ 
vasdes, an adherent of the worship of images, pro¬ 
fited from the discontent of tho people against Con¬ 
stantine, and during a campaign of the emperor 
against the Arabs, prepared a revolt in Phrygia. 
Constantine, doubtful of his fidelity, demanded tho 
sons of Artavasdes as hostages for the good conduct 
of their father, who refused to give them up, and 
suddenly surprised his master at the head of an 
army. Constantine was defeated, and fled into 
Phrygia Pacotiana, where he assembled his troops. 
Meantime, the rebel had wen over the patrician 
Theophnnes Monotes and Anastnsius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, to his cause. Both these men 
had great influence among the people, whom they 
persuaded that Constantine was dead; and thus 
Artavasdes was proclaimed emperor, lie and Con¬ 
stantine both tried to obtain the aid of the Arabs: 
but they assisted neither, and shewed hostility 
to both. Artavasdes rc-cstablished the worship of 
images. He conferred the title of emperor upon 
his eldest son, Niccphorus; and he sent his second 
son, Nicetas, with an arm)’ into Armenia. Con¬ 
stantine found assistance among the warlike inha¬ 
bitants of Isauria, and early in 743 opened a cam¬ 
paign against Artavasdes, which terminated in the 
fall of the usurper. In May, 743, Artavasdes was 
defeated near Sardis ; and in August, 743, his son 
Nicetas was routed at Comopolis in Bithynia: in 
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this battle fell Tlgranes, a noble Armenian, the 
cousin of Artavasdca. The usurper fled to Con¬ 
stantinople, where he was besieged by the imperial 
forces; and while this city was exposed to the hor¬ 
rors of famine, Nicetas was taken prisoner near 
Nicomedeia. On the 2nd of November, 743, the 
besiegers took Constantinople by storm. Arta- 
vasdes, his sons, and his principal adherents, had 
their eyes put out, were conducted through the 
city on asses, with the tails in their hands, and 
were afterwards all put to death. Artavasdes was 
recognized as emperor by pope Zacharias. (Cedre- 
nus, i. pp. 796-8, ed. Bonn.; Zonaras, ii. pp. 107, 
108, cd. Paris ; Procopius, de Bell. Peis. i. 2, &c.; 
Theophanes, pp. 347-50, ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 

ARTAXERXES or ARTOXERXES (’Apra- 
or ’A pToleptys) is the name of three Per- 
sian kings, and signifies, according to Herodotus 
(vi. 98), “the great warrior” (d piyas dfrn'ios). 
The word is compounded of Aria , which means 
“ honoured” [see p. 284, a.], and Xerxes, which 
is probably the same as the Zend, ksathra , and 
the Sanscrit, kshutra, “ a king: ” consequently 
Artaxerxes would mean “ the honoured king.” 

Artaxerxes I., surnamed Longimcanu (Ma- 
Kp6x*ip) from the circumstance of his right hand 
boing longer tlmn his loft (Pint. Artax. 1), was 
king of Persia for forty years, from B. c. 465 to 
n. c. 425. (Diod. xi. 69, xii. 64 ; Thuc. iv. 50.) 
He ascended the throne after his father, Xerxes 
I., had been murdered by Artabanus, and after 
he himself had put to death his brother Dnrcius 
on the instigation of Artabanus. (Justin, iii. 1 ; 
Ctesias, ap. Phot. BiU. p. 40, a., ed. Bekk.) His 
reign is characterized by Plutarch and Diodorus 
(xi. 71) as wise and temperate, but it was dis¬ 
turbed by several dangerous insurrections of the 
satraps. At the time of his accession his only 
surviving brother Ilystaspes was satrap of Bactria, 
and Artaxerxes had scarcely punished Artabanus 
and his associates, before Ilystaspes attempted to 
make himself independent. After putting down 
this insurrection and deposing several other satraps 
who refused to obey his commands, Artaxerxes 
turned his attention to the regulation of the 
financial and military affairs of his empire. These 
beneficent exertions were interrupted in H. c. 462, 
or, according to Clinton, in b. c. 460, by the in¬ 
surrection of the Egyptians under Inarus, who was 
supported by the Athenians. The first army 
which Artaxerxes sent under his brother Achae- 
mencs was defeated, and Achacmenes slain. After 
a useless attempt to incite the Spartans to a war 
against Athens, Artaxerxes sent a second army 
under Artabazus and Mcgabyzus into Egypt. 
A remnant of the forces of Achacmenes, who were 
still besieged in a place called the white castle 
(\(vk6u retxos), near Memphis, was relieved, and 
the fleet of the Athenians destroyed by the Athe¬ 
nians themselves, who afterwards quitted Egypt. 
Inarus, too, was defeated in b. c. 456 or 455, but 
Amyrtacus, another chief of the insurgents, main¬ 
tained himself in the marshes of lower Egypt 
(Thuc. i. 104, 109 ; Diod. xi. 71, 74, 77.) In 
B. c. 449, Cimon sent 60 of his fleet of 300 ships 
to the assistance of Amyrtacus, and with the rest 
endeavoured to wrest Cyprus from the Persians. 
Notwithstanding the death of Cimon, the Athe¬ 
nians gained two victories, one by land and the 
other by sea, in the neigbourhood of Salamis in 
Cyprus. After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to 
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have commanded his generals to conclude peace 
with the Greeks on any terms. The conditions on 
which this peace is said to have been concluded 
are as follows:—that the Greek towns in Asia 
should be restored to perfect independence ; that no 
Persian satrap should approach the western coast 
of Asia nearer than the distance of a three days’ 
journey; and that no Persian ship should sail 
through the Bosporus, or pass the town of Plmsclis 
or the Chelidonian islands on the coast of Lycia. 
(Diod. xii. 4; comp. Thirhvall, Hist, of Greece , iii. 
p. 37, &c.) Thucydides knows nothing of this 
humiliating peace, and it seems in fact to have 
been fabricated in the age subsequent to the events 
to which it relates. Soon after these occurrences 
Mcgabyzus revolted in Syria, because Artaxerxes 
had put Inarus to deatli contrary to the promiso 
which Megabyzus had made to Inarus, when he 
made him his prisoner. Subsequently, however, 
Megabyzus became reconciled to his master. 
(Ctesias, ap. Phot. BiU. p. 50, &c.; comp. Mega- 
byzus, Inarus.) Artaxerxes appears to have 
passed the latter years of his reign in pence. On 
his death in b. c. 425, he was succeeded by his 
son Xerxes II. (Clinton, Fust. Hell, ii., sub anno, 
455, and p. 380.) 

Artaxkrxks II., Hiirnnmcd Afnenton (Mi't^uoj') 
from his good memory, succeeded his father, Da- 
reius II., as king of Persia, and reigned from B. c. 
405 to b. c. 362. (Diod. xiii. 104, 108.) Cyrus, 
the younger brother of Artaxerxes, was the fa¬ 
vourite of his mother Parysatis, and she endeavour¬ 
ed to obtain the throne for him ; but Dnrcius gavo 
to Cyrus only the satrapy of western Asia, and 
Artaxerxes on his accession confirmed his brother 
in his satrapy, on the request of Parysatis, although 
ho suspected him. (Xcnoph. Anab. i. 1. § 3 ; 
Plut. Artax. 3.) Cyrus, however, revolted against 
his brother, and supported by Greek mercenaries 
invaded Upper Asia. In the neighbourhood of 
Cunnxa, Cyrus gained a great victory over the far 
more numerous army of his brother, B. c. 401, but 
was slain in the battle. [Cyrus.J Tissaphernes 
was appointed satrap of western Asia in the place 
of Cyrus (Xenoph. Hellcn. iii. 1. §3), and was 
actively engaged in wars with the Greeks. [Thim- 
bron; Dkrcyllidas; Agksilaus.] 

Notwithstanding these perpetual conflicts with 
the Greeks, the Persian empire maintained itself 
by the disunion among the Greeks themselves, 
which was fomented and kept up by Persian 
money. The peace of Antalcidas, in n. c. 388, 
gave the Persians even greater power and influence 
than they had possessed before. [Antai.cidas.J 
But the empire was suffering from internal dis¬ 
turbances and confusion : Artaxerxes himself was 
a weak man; his mother, Parysatis, carried on 
her horrors at the court with truly oriental 
cruelty; and slaves and eunuchs wielded the reins 
of government. Tributary countries and satraps 
endeavoured, under such circumstances, to make 
themselves independent, and the exertions which 
it was necessary to make against the rebels ex¬ 
hausted the strength of the empire. Artaxerxes 
thus had to maintain a long struggle against Eva- 
goraa of Cyprus, from b. c. 385 to b. c. 376, and 
yet all he could gain was to confine Evagoras to 
his original possession, the town of Salamis and 
its vicinity, and to compel him to pay a moderate 
tribute. (Diod. xv. 9.) At the same time he had 
to carry on war against the Cardusians, on the 

2 b 2 
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shores of the Caspian sea; and after his numerous of Armenia, which was so called in honour of Ar- 
army was with great difficulty saved from total taxias. (Strab. xi. p.523; Plot. Lucid!. 31.) Ar- 
destruction, he concluded a peace without gain- taxias was included in the peace made between 
ing any advantages. (Diod. xv. 9, 10; Plut. Eumenes and Phamaces in b. c. 179 (Polyb. xxvi. 
Artiux. 24.) His attempts to recover Egypt 6), but was conquered and taken prisoner by An- 
were unsuccessful, and the general insurrection tiochus IV. Epiphnnes towards the end of his 
of his subjects in Asia Minor failed only through reign, about B. c. 165. (Appian, Syr. 45, 66.) 
treachery among the insurgents themselves. (Diod. II. The son of Artavasdes I., was made king 
xv. 90, &c.) When Artaxerxes felt that the by the Armenians when his father was taken pri- 
end of his life was approaching, he endeavoured soner by Antony in B. c. 34. lie risked a battle 
to prevent all quarrels respecting the succession against the Romans, but was defeated and obliged 
by fixing upon Dareius, the eldest of his three to fly into Parthia. But with the help of the 
legitimate sons (by his concubines he had no less Parthians he regained his kingdom soon afterwards, 
than 115 sons, Justin, x. 1), as his successor, and and defeated and took prisoner Artavasdes, king 
granted to him all the outward distinctions of of Media, who had opposed him. [Artavasdbs.J 
royalty. But Dareius soon after fell out with his On his return to Armenia, he put to death all the 
father about Aspasia, and formed a plot to assassi- Romans who had remained behind in the country; 
Date him. But the plot was betrayed, and Dareius and in consequence of that, Augustus refused to 
was put to death with many of his accomplices, restore him his relatives, when he sent an embassy 
(Plut. Artax. 26, &c.; Justin. 1. c .) Of the two to Rome to demand them. When the Armenians 
remaining legitimate sons, Ochus and Ariaspes, in b. c. 20 complained to Augustus about Artaxias, 
the former now hoped to succeed his father; but and requested as king his brother Tigranes, who 
as Arinspes was beloved by the Persians on account was then at Rome, Augustus sent Tiberius with a 
of his gentle and amiable character, and as the large army into Armenia, in order to depose Ar- 
nged Artaxerxes appeared to prefer Arsames, the taxias and place Tigranes upon the throne ; but 
son of one of his concubines, Ochus contrived by Artaxias was put to death by his relatives before 
intrigues to drive Ariaspes to despair and suicide, Tiberius reached the country. Tigranes was now 
and had Arsames assassinated. Artaxerxes died proclaimed kinc without any opposition ; but 
of grief at these horrors in B. c. 362, and was sue- Tiberius took the credit to himself of a successful 
ccedcd by Ochus, who ascended the throne under expedition : whence Horace ( Epist . i. 12.25) says, 
the name of Artaxerxes III. (Pint. Life of Artu- “Claudi virtute Neronis Anncnius cecidit.” (Dion 
xerxes; Diod. xv. 93; Phot. BibL pp. 42—44, ed. Cass. xlix. 39, 40, 44, li. 16, liv. 9; Tac. Ann. ii. 3; 
Bckkcr; Clinton, Fast. Hcllen. ii. p. 381, &c.) Veil. Pat. ii. 94 ; Joseph. Ant. xv. 4. § 3 ; Suet. 

AKTaXKLIXKS III., also called Ocluis, succeeded Tiber. 9.) Velleius Paterculus (1. 0.) calls this 
his father ob king of Persia in n. c. 362, and king Artavasdes, and Dion Cassius in ono passage 
reigned till b. c. 339. In order to secure the (liv. 9) names him Artabazes, but in all the others 
throne which he had gained by treason and mur- Artaxcs. 

dor, he began his reign with a merciless extirpation III. The son of Polemon, king of Pontus, was 
of the members of his family. lie himself was a proclaimed king of Armenia by Gcrnmnicus in 
cowardly and reckless despot; and the great ad- a. d. 10, at the wish of the Armenians, whoso 
vantages which the Persian arms gained during his favour he had gained by adopting their habits and 
reign, were owing only to his Greek generals and mode of life. His original name was Zcnon, but 
mercenaries, and to traitors, or want of skill on the Armenians called him Artaxias on his acces- 
the part of his enemies. These advantages con- sion. Upon the death of Artaxias, about a. n. 35, 
sisted in the conquest of the revolted satrap Arta- Arsaces, the son of the Parthian king, Artalmnus, 
bazus [ Autaija/.us, No. 4J, and in the reduction was placed upon the Armenian throne by his fu- 
of Phoenicia, of several revolted towns in Cyprus, ther. (Tac. Ann. ii. 56, vi. 31.) 
and of Egypt, u. c. 350. (Diod. xvi. 40— 52.) ARTAYCTES ('Ayrat urns), a Persian, the 
From this time Artaxerxes withdrew to his seraglio, son of Chcrasmis, commanded the Macroncs and 
where he passed his days in sensual pleasures. Mosynoeci in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece. 
The reins of the government were entirely in the He was at the time governor of the town of Scstus 
hands of the eunuch Bagoas, and of Mentor, the and its territory on the Hellespont, where he ruled 
Rhodian, and the existence of the king himself as an arbitrary and reckless tyrant. When Xerxes 
was felt by his subjects only in the bloody com- passed through Scstus, Artavetes induced the king 
mauds which he issued. At last he was killed by fraud to give him the tomb and sacred land of 
by poison by Bagoas, and was succeeded by his the hero Protesilaus, which existed at Elacus near 
youngest son. Arses. (Diod. xvii. 5 ; Plut. De Is. Sestus ; he then pillaged the tomb, and made pro- 
ct Os. 11 ; Aelian, V. II. iv. 8, vi. 8, II. A. x. 28; fane use of the sacred land. This sacrilegious act 
Justin, x. 3; comp. Clinton, Fast. Ilcllcn. ii. p. 382, was not forgiven him by the Greeks. He did not 
&e.) Respecting Artaxerxes, the founder of the expect to see an enemy at such a distance from 
dynasty of the Sassnnidae, see Sassanidab. [L.S.] Athens ; when, therefore, in b. c. 479, Xanthippus 
ARTA'XIAS (‘Apraxias) or ARTAXES (’A p- appeared in the Hellespont with a fleet, Artayctes 
rdfys), the name of three kings of Armenia. was not prepared for a siege. However the town 

I. The founder of the Armenian kingdom, was was strongly fortified and able to resist a besieging 
one of the generals of Antiochus the Great, but army. Xanthippus continued his siege during the 
revolted from him soon after his peace with the whole winter, but on the approach of spring the 
Romans in b. c. 188, and became an independent famine in the town became insupportable; and 
sovereign. (Strab. xi. pp. 528,531,532.) Hannibal Artayctes and Ocobazus, a Persian of high rank, 
took refuge at the court of Artaxias, when Antio- succeeded in making their escape through the lines 
chus was no longer able to protect him, and he of the besiegers. As soon as the Greek inhabit- 
superintended the building of Artaxata, the capital ants of Sestus heard of the flight of their gover- 
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nor, they opened their gates to the Athenians. 
The two fugitives were pursued, and Artayctes 
and his son were overtaken and brought before 
Xanthippus. Artayctes offered 100 talents to the 
inhabitants of Elaeus as an atonement for the out¬ 
rage he had committed on the tomb of Protesilaus, 
and 200 more as a ransom for himself and his son. 
But the inhabitants would not accept any other 
atonement than his life, and Xanthippus was obliged 
to give him up to them. Artayctes was then 
nailed to a cross, and his son stoned to death before 
his eyes. (Herod, vii. 33, 78, ix. 116, 118—120 ; 
Pans. i. 4. § 6.) [L. S-] 

ARTAYNTE ( 'Apraui/rrj ), a daughter of 
Masistes, the brother of Xerxes I. Xerxes gave 
her in marriage to his son Dareius, but he himself 
was in love with her, and on one occasion was 
obliged, by his own imprudent promise, to give her 
a robe which he had received as a present from 
his wife Amastris. Thus the king's paramour be¬ 
came known, and Amastris, fancying that the love 
affair was the work of the wife of Masistes, took 
the most cruel vengeance upon her. (Herod, ix. 

108—110.) Maximus Tyrius (xxvi. 7) confounds 
the two women, Amastris and Artayntc. (Comp. 
Tzctz. CltiL ii. 6A [L. S.] 

ARYAYNTES ( ’Apravvrrjs), one of the gene¬ 
rals in the army of Xerxes. When Xerxes had 
returned to Asia after the battlo of Salamis, 
Artayntcs, Ithamitres, and some other generals, 
sailed to Samos in order to watch the Ionians, and 

in the hope that the land-force under Mardonius in 
northern Greece might still be successful. But 
after the battles of Plataeac and Mycale, in b. c. 
479, Artayntcs and Ithamitres took to flight. 
While Artayntcs was passing through Asia, he 
was met by Masistes, the brother of Xerxes, who 
censured him severely for his cowardly flight. 
Artayntcs, enraged, drew his sword and would 
have killed Masistes, had lie not been saved by 
Xoinngoras, a Greek, who seized Artayntcs at the 
moment and threw him on the ground, for which 
act he was liberally rewarded. (Herod, viii. 130, 
ix. 102, 107.) [L. S.] 

ARTE'M BARES ('Apr^edpvs), a Median of 

noble rank, whoso son, according to the story 
about the youth of the great Cyrus, was one of the 
playmates of Cyrus. Cyrus chastised him for his 
want of obedience in their play; and Artembares, 
indignant at the conduct of Cyrus, who was be¬ 
lieved to be a mere shepherd’s boy, complained to 
king Astyagcs, and thus became the means of dis¬ 
covering that Cyrus was the son of Mandane and 
the grandson of Astyages. (Herod, i. 114—116.) 
Two Persians of this name occur in Herodotus 
(ix. 122), and Aeschylus. ( Pers . 29,294.) [L.S.] 
ARTEMICHA. [Cleinis.] 

ARTEM I DO'RUS (’A prepfiupos). 1. Sur- 
nanicd Aristopiianius, and also Pseudo-Aristo- 
phnnius, from his being a disciple of the celebrated 
grammarian Aristophanes, of Byzantium at Alex¬ 
andria. Artemidorus himself was, therefore, a 
contemporary of Aristarchus, and likewise a gram¬ 
marian. He is mentioned by Athenaeus (iv. p. 
182) as the author of a work Trepl AwpiSos, the 
nature of which is not clear, and of or y\£a- 
<rat d\f/aprunreal, that is, a dictionary of technical 
terms and expressions used in the art of cookery. 
(Athen. i. p. 5, ix. p. 387, xiv. pp. 662, 663; 
Suidas, s. vv ., ‘A.pT€pi8wpos and Tiyjxx&as ; Ero- 
f.ian in Aduiov.) Some MSS. of Theocritus con- 
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tain, under the name of Artemidorus, an epigram 
of two lines on the collection of bucolic poems, 
which perhaps belongs to our grammarian. (Thco- 
crit. p. 806, ed. Kiessling; Anthol. Graec. ix. n. 
205.) 

2. Of Ascalon, wrote a history of Bithynia, 
and is mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. 
’A (TKa\uv) as one of the distinguished persons of 
that place. 

3. Of Cnidus, a son of Theopompus, and a 
friend of .Julius Caesar (Strab. xiv. p. 656), was a 
rhetorician, and taught the Greek language at 
Rome. At the time when the plot was formed 
against the life of Caesar, n. c. 43, Artemidorus, 
who had heard of it, cautioned Caesar by a letter, 
and urged him to take care of himself; but the 
warning was not heeded. (Plut. L\cas. 65; Zo- 
naras, vol. i. p. 491, ed. Paris.) 

4. Daldianus, was a native of Ephesus, but is 
usually called Daldianus (AaASm^s), to distin¬ 
guish him from the geographer Artemidorus (Lu¬ 
cian, Philopatr. 22), since his mother was born at 
Daldia or Dnldis, a small town in Lydia. Arte¬ 
midorus himself also preferred the surname of 
Daldianus (Oncirocr. iii. 66), which seems to have 
been n mnttcr of pride with him, ns the Daldian 
Apollo Mystes gave him the especial commission 
to write a work on dreams. (Oncirocr. ii. 70.) 
lie lived at Rome in the reign of Antoninus Pius 
and M. Aurelius, as we may infer from several 
passages of his work (i. 28, 66, iv. 1), though 
some writers have placed him in the reign of Con¬ 
stantine, and others identify him with the friend 
of Pliny the younger, and son-in-law of Musonius. 
(Plin. Epist. iii. 11.) But the passages of Artemi- 
dorus’s own work cited above, place the question 
beyond all doubt Artemidorus is the author of a 
work on tho interpretation of dreams ('Ovtiporepi- 
riied), in five books, which is still extant He 
collected the materials for this work by very ex¬ 
tensive reading (he asserts that he had read all 
the books on the subject), on his travels through 
Asia, Greece, Italy, and the Grecian islands. 
(Oncir. Prooem. lib. i.) He himself intimates that 
he had written several works, and from Suidas 
and Eudocia we may infer, that one was called 
uluvoaKoiriKti, and the other x^ l P 0(TKO7riK ^ Along 
with liis occupations on these subjects, he also 
practised as a physician. From his work on 
dreams, it is clear that he was acquainted with 
the principal productions of more ancient writers 
on the subject, and his object is to prove, that 
in dreams the future is revealed to man, and to 
clear the science of interpreting them from the 
abuses with which the fashion of the time had 
surrounded it. He does not attempt to establish 
his opinion by philosophical reasoning, but by 
appealing to facts partly recorded in history, partly 
derived from oral tradition of the people, and partly 
from his own experience. On the last point ho 

Laces great reliance, especially ns he believed that 
e was called to his task by Apollo, (ii. 70.) 
This makes him conceited, and raises him above 
all fear of censure. The first two books are dedi¬ 
cated to Cassius Maximus. The third and fourth 
are inscribed to his son. The fifth book is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, an independent work, the title of 
which is tt epl Sveipcou avagdaftov, and which con¬ 
tains a collection of interesting dreams, which 
were believed to have been realized. The style of 
the work is simple, correct, and elegant; and this. 
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together with the circumstance that Artemidorus 
has often occasion to allude to or explain ancient 
manners and usages, give to it a peculiar value. 
The work has .also great interest, because it shews 
us in what manner the ancients symbolized and in¬ 
terpreted certain events of ordinary life, which, when 
well understood, throws light on various points of 
ancient mythology. The first edition of the Onei- 
rocritica is that of Aldus, Venice, 1518, 8vo.; the 
next is that of Rigaltius(Paris, 1603, 4to.), which 
contains a valuable commentary; however, it 
goes down only to the 68th chapter of the second 
book. The last edition is that of J. G. Rciff, 
Leipzig, 1805, 2 vols. 8vo. It contains the notes 
of Rignltins,and some by Reiske and the editor. 

5. A Megaric philosopher, who, according to 
Diogenes Laertius (ix. 53), wrote a work against 
Clirysippus. 

6. Of Ephesus, a Greek geographer, who lived 
about u. c. 100. He made voyages round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, and 
apparently even in the southern ocean. He also 
visited Iberia and Gaul, and corrected the accounts 
of Eratosthenes respecting those countries. We 
know that in his description of Asia he stated the 
distances of places from one another, and that the 
countries beyond the river Tanais were unknown 
to him. The work in which he gave the results 
of his investigations, is called by Marcianus of 
Heracleia, a irsplirAovs, and seems to be the same 
as the one more commonly called rd yfuypcupou- 
ueva, or rd ri}s ytuy pastas &i6Ala. 11 consisted 
of eleven books, of which Marcianus afterwards 
made an abridgement. The original work, which 
was highly valued by the ancients, and is quoted 
in innumerable passages by Strabo, Stcphnnus of 
Byzantium, Pliny, I si do run, and others, is lost; 
but wo possess many small fragments and some 
larger ones of Marcianus' abridgement, which con¬ 
tain tho pen plus of the Pontus Euxeinua, and ac¬ 
counts of Bithynin and Paphlngonia. The loss of 
this important work is to be regretted, not only on 
account of the geographical information which it 
contained, but also because the author entered into 
the description of the manners and costumes of 
the nations he spoke of. The fragments of Arte¬ 
midorus were first collected and published by D. 
Hdschel in his Geographic, Aug. Vindel. 1600, 
4to. The best collection is that in Hudson's Geo- 
graph i Minores, vol. i. Two small fragments, not 
contained in Hudson, have been published by Van 
Goens in his edition of Porphyrius's Antrum Nym- 
pharum, p. 87, and a third, containing a descrip¬ 
tion of tho Nile is printed in Aretin's Bcilragc zur 
Gesch. uud Lit. vol. ii. p. 49, &c. (Vossius, do 
Hist. Grace, p. 185, with the notes of Westcr- 
mnnn.) Athenaeus (iii. p. Ill) ascribes to this 
Artemidorus a work entitled T covutd urr opinjpara. 
(Comp. Ukert, Geogr. der Gricch. u. Rom. i. 2, p. 
141, &c., 250.) 

7. A son-in-law of Musonius, the philosopher, 
was himself likewise a philosopher, and a friend of 
Pliny the younger, one of whose letters (iii. 11) is 
full of his praise. 

8. Of Parion, an astronomer, whose views of 
his science are recorded by Seneca. ( Quacst. Nat, 
i. 4, vii. 13.) 

9. Of Tarsus, a grammarian, whom Strabo 
(xiv. p. 675) mentions as one of the distinguished 
persons of that place. It is not impossible that he 
may be the same as the one to whose grammatical 
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or lexicographical works reference is made by the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes ( Vesp. 1139,1164,1231; 
Comp. Phot. s. v. t evra^eiv ; Etym. M. & w. apis- 
Kvb-ns and dpp$), though the work or works here 
referred to may also belong to No. 1. 

10. Of Tralles, a celebrated pugilist, who 
lived about a. d. 69. (Paus. vi. 14. § 1 ; Martial, 
vi. 77.) 

11. The author of elegies on love, (riepl epcoTos, 

Eratosth. Cutust. 31.) There are many more per¬ 
sons of the name of Artemidorus who arc mentioued 
in ancient writers; but as nothing is known about 
them, we refer to the list in Fabricius (Bibl, Grace, 
v*. p. 263), to which some supplements are given 
by Van Goens. (/. c.) [L. S.] 

ARTEMlDOTlUS(’Apr^/5a^os). 1. A Greek 
physician, quoted by Caelius Aurclianus (Da Morb. 
Acut. ii. 31, iii. 14,15, pp. 146,224,227), who was 
a native of Side in Pamphylia, and a follower of 
Krasistratus. He must have lived some time between 
the third century n. c. and the second century 
after Christ. He may perhaps be the person 
quoted by Galen without any distinguishing' epi¬ 
thet (Dc Compos. Mcdicam. see. Ixtcos , v. 3, vol. 
xii. p. 828), but he is probably not the same person 
as the Artemidorus oiwi'umjs who is mentioned by 
the same author. (Comment, in Ilippocr. “ Dc Rut. 
Viet, in Morb. Ac." i. 15. vol. xv. p. 444.) 

2. Artemidorus Capito ('Apreplbupos 6 
Kanirw), a Greek physician and grammarian 
at Rome, in the reign of the emperor Hadrian, 
a. D. 117 —138, who published an edition of the 
works of Hippocrates, which Galen tells us ( Com¬ 
ment. in Ilippocr. “ Da Nat. Horn." vol. xv. p. 21) 
was not only much valued by tho emperor him¬ 
self, but was also much esteemed even in Galen’s 
time. He is, however, accused of making con¬ 
siderable changes in the text, and of altering the 
old readings and modernizing the language. He 
was a relation of Dioscorides, who also edited tho 
works of Hippocrates, and ho is frequently men¬ 
tioned by Galen. (Comment in Ilippocr. “ De 
Humor." vol. xvi. p. 2; Gloss. Hipj>ocr. vol. xix. 
p. 83, &c.) He may perhaps be the person some¬ 
times quoted simply by tho name of Capito. 
[Capito.] 

3. Artemidorus Cornelius, a physician, who 
was bom at Perga in Pamphylia, or, according to 
some editions of Cicero, at Pergamus in Mysia. 
He was one of the unprincipled agents of Vcrres, 
whom lie first assisted in his robbery of the temple 
of Diana at Perga, when he was legatus to C». 

I Mabel la in Cilicia, n. c. 79 (Cic. 2 Vctr. i.20, 
iii. 21); and afterwards attended him in Sicily 
(luring his praetorship, i». c. 72—69, where, among 
other infamous acts, he w<is one of the judges 
(rccuperatores) in the case of Nympho. 11 is ori¬ 
ginal name appears to have been Artemidorus; he 
was probably at first a slave, and afterwards, on 
being freed by his master, (perhaps Cn. Cornelius 
Dolabella,) took the name of Cornelius. Cicero 
calls him in one place “Cornelius medicus" (2 
Vetr. iii. 11), in another “ Artemidorus Pergncus” 
(c. 21), and in a third u Artemidorus Cornelius” 
(c. 49); but it is plain that in each passage he 
refers to the same individual, though Eruesti has 
in his Index Historicus considered them as three 
different persons. [W. A. G.j 

ARTEMIDO'RUS, a painter, who lived at the 
close of the first century after Christ. (Martial, 
v. 40.) [C. P. M.] 
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A'ltTEMIS ( v ApT€ l ius), one of the great divini¬ 
ties of the Greeks. Her name is usually derived 
from dpT€/AT t is y uninjured, healthy, vigorous; accord¬ 
ing to which she would be the goddess who is her¬ 
self inviolate and vigorous, and also grants strength 
and health to others. (Plat Cratyl. p. 406, b.; 
Strab. xiv. p. 635 ; Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 32, 577, 
1732.) According to the Homeric account and 
Hesiod ( Ttieog. 916) she was the daughter of Zeus 
and Leto, whence Aeschylus (Sept. 148) calls her 
krjrwycveia. She was the sister of Apollo, and 
born with him at the same time in the island of 
Delos. According to a tradition which Pausanias 
(viii. 37. § 3) found in Aeschylus, Artemis was a 
daughter of Demcter, and not of Leto, while ac¬ 
cording to an Egyptian story (Herod, ii. 156) she 
was the daughter of Dionysus and Isis, and Leto 
was only her nurse. But these and some other 
legends arc only the results of the identification of 
the Greek Artemis with other local or foreign 
divinities. The place of her birth is for the same 
reason not the same in all traditions: some say 
that it was the grove of Ortygia near Ephesus 
(Tacit. Annul, iii. 61; Schol. ad J*md. Nem. i. 1), 
others that it was Crete (Diod. v. 72), and others 
again, that she was the sister of Apollo, but born 
somewhat earlier, so that she was able to assist 
Leto in giving birth to Apollo. (Orph Hymn. 34. 
5; Spanheim, ad Cullim. p. 476, &c.) In the de¬ 
scription of the nature and character of this god¬ 
dess, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
different points of view from which the Greeks 
regarded her, and also between the really Greek 
Artemis and certain foreign divinities, who for 
some resemblance or another were identified by 
the Greeks with their own Artemis, 

1. Artemis as the sister of Ajtollo , is a kind of 
femalo Apollo, that is, she as a female divinity re¬ 
presented the same idea that Apollo did as a male 
divinity. This relation between the two is in 
many other cases described as the relation of hus¬ 
band and wife, and there seems to have been a 
tradition which actually described Artemis ns the 

wife of Apollo. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1197.) 

In the character of sister of Apollo, Artemis is 
like her brother armed with a bow, quiver, and 
arrows, and sends plague and death among men 
and animals : she is a Sea andWowra. Sudden 
deaths, but more especially those of women, arc 
described as the effect of her arrows. (Horn. It. 
vi. 205, 427, &c., xix. 59, xxi. 483, &c.; Oil. xi. 
172, &c., 324, xv. 478, xviii. 202, xx. 61, &c., v. 
124, &c.) She also acts sometimes in conjunction 
with her brother. (Od. xv. 410; II. xxiv. 606.) 
As Apollo was not only a destructive god, but also 
averted the evils which it was in his power to in¬ 
dict, so Artemis was at the same time a 3c a a(o~ 
rcfpa; that is, she cured and alleviated the suffer¬ 
ings of mortals. Thus, for instance, she healed 
Aeneas, when he was wounded and carried into 
the temple of Apollo. (II. v. 447.) In the 
Trojan war she sided, like Apollo, with the 
Trojans. The man whom she looked graciously 
upon was prosperous in his fields and docks, his 
household was thriving, and he died in old age. 
(Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 129, &c.) She wa3 
more especially the protectress of the young, 
whence the epithets tt at8oTp6<pos, Koi/porpd<pos, and 
<J>i\ope?pat; (comp. Diod. v. 73) ; and Aeschylus 
(Ayam. 142) calls her the protectress of young 
sucking-animals, and of the game ranging through 
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the forests of the mountains. Artemis thus also 
came to be regarded as the goddess of the flocks 
and the chase : she is the huntress among the im¬ 
mortals ; she is called the stag-killer (^Acupr^Aos), 
the lover of the tumult connected with the chase 
(/ceAoSctwj), and dypdTtpa. (II. xxi. 511, 485, 
&c.; Horn. Hymn, in Dian. 10.) Artemis is 
moreover, like Apollo, unmarried ; she is a maiden- 
divinity never conquered by love. (Soph. Elect. 
1220.) The priests and priestesses devoted to her 
service were bound to live pure and chaste, and 
trangressions of their vows of chastity were severely 
punished. (Paus. vii. 19. § 1. viii. 13. § 1.) She 
was worshipped in several places together with her 
brother ; and the worship of both divinities was 
believed to have come from the Hyperboreans, and 
Hyperborean maidens brought sacrifices to Delos. 
(Herod, ii. 32, 35.) The laurel was sacred to 
both divinities, and both were regarded as the 
founders and protectors of towns and streets. 
(Paus. i. 38. § 6, iii. 24. § 6, viii. 36, in fin.; 
Aeschyl. Sept. 450 ; Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 34.) 

There are, however, some points also, in which 
there is no resemblance between Artemis and 
Apollo; 6hc has nothing to do with music or 
poetry, nor is there any trace of her having been 
regarded as an oracular divinity like Apollo. Re¬ 
specting the real and original character of Artemis 
as the sister of Apollo, we encounter the same 
difficulties as those mentioned in the article 
Apollo, viz. as to whether she was a purely spi¬ 
ritual and ethical divinity, as Muller thinks, or 
whether she was the representative of some power 
in physical nature; and the question must be 
decided here in the same manner as in the case of 
Apollo. When Apollo was regarded as identical 
with the sun or Helios, nothing was more natural 
than that his sister should be regarded as Selene 
or the moon, and accordingly the Greek Artemis 
is, at least in later times, the goddess of the moon. 
Buttmann and Hermann consider this idea of Ar¬ 
temis being the moon as the fundamental one from 
which all the others are derived. But, at any 
rate, the idea of Artemis being the goddess of the 
moon, must be confined to Artemis the sister of 
Apollo, and is not applicable to the Arcadian, Tau- 
rian, or Ephesian Artemis. 

2. The Arcadian Artemis is a goddess of the 
nymphs, and was worshipped as such in Arcadia 
in very early times. Her sanctuaries and temples 
were more numerous in this country than in any 
other part of Greece. There was no connexion 
between the Arcadian Artemis ard Apollo, nor 
are there any traces here of the ethical character 
which is so prominent in Artemis, the sister of 
Apollo. These circumstances, together with the 
fact, that her surnames and epithets in Arcadia are 
nearly all derived from the mountains, rivers, and 
lakes, shew that here she was the representative of 
some part or power of nature. In Arcadia she 
hunted with her nymphs on Taygetus, Eryman- 
tlius, and Maenalus; twenty nymphs accompanied 
her during the chase, and with sixty others, daugh¬ 
ters of Oceanus, she held her dances in the forests 
of the mountains. Her bow, quiver, and arrows, 
were made by Hephaestus, and Pan provided her 
with dogs. Her chariot was drawn by four stags 
with golden antlers. (Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 
13, 81, 90, &c.; Apollod. ii. 5. § 3; Pind. Ol. 
iii. 51.) Her temples and sanctuaries in Arcadia 
were usually near lakes or rivers, whence she was 
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called \ifxvrjTis or \tuvaia. (Paus. ii. 7. § 6 , iii. 
23. § 6 , iv. 4. § 2, 31. § 3, viii. 53. § 5.) In the 
precincts of her sanctuaries there were often sacred 
wells, as at Corinth. (Paus. ii. 3. § 5, iii. 20. § 7.) 
As a nymph, Artemis also appears in connexion 
with river gods, as with Alpheius [Alpheius], 
and thus it is intelligible why fish were sacred to 
her. (l)iod. v. 3.) 

3. The Taurian Artemis. The legends of this 
goddess are mystical, and her worship was orgiastic 
and connected, at least in early times, with human 
sacrifices. According to the Greek legend there 
was in Tauris a goddess, whom the Greeks for 
some reason identified with their own Artemis, 
and to whom all strangers that were thrown on 
the coast of Tauris, were sacrificed. (Eurip. IpL 
Taur. 36'.) Iphigencia and Orestes brought her 
image from thence, and Landed at Brauron in At¬ 
tica, whence the goddess derived the name of Brau- 
ronia. (Paus. i. 23. § 9, 33. § 1, iii. 16, in fin.) 
The Brauronian Arternis was worshipped at Athens 
and Sparta, and in the latter place the boys were 
scourged at her altar in such a manner that it be¬ 
came sprinkled with their blood. This cruel cere¬ 
mony was believed to have been introduced by 
Lycurgus, instead of the human sacrifices which 
had until then been olYered to her. {Die/, of Ant. 
8. v. B pavpwvia and Aiapatrri 70 am.) Her name 
at Sparta was Orthia, with reference to the phal¬ 
lus, or because her statue stood erect. According 
to another tradition, Orestes and Iphigcneia con¬ 
cealed the image of the Taurian goddess in a bun¬ 
dle of brushwood, and carried it to Arieia in La- 
tium. [Akicina.] Iphigcneia, who was at first 
to have been sacrificed to Artemis, and then be¬ 
came her priestess, was afterwards identified with 
the goddess (Herod, iv. 103; Paus. i. 43. § 1), 
who was worshipped in some parts of Greece, as at 
Hermione, under the name of Iphigcneia. (Paus. 
ii. 35. § 1.) Some traditions stated, that Artemis 
made Iphigcneia immortal, in the character of He¬ 
cate, the goddess of the moon. [Hecate.] A 
kindred divinity, if not the same as the Taurian 
Artemis, is Artemis Tavpoir6\os, whose worship 
was connected with bloody sacrifices, and who pro¬ 
duced madness in the minds of men, at least the 
chorus in the Ajax of Sophocles, describes the 
madness of Ajax as the work of this divinity. In 
the legends about the Taurian Artemis, it seems 
that separate local traditions of Greece are mixed 
up with the legends of some Asiatic divinity, 
whose symbol in the heaven was the moon, and 
on the earth the cow. 

4. The Ephesian Artemis was a divinity totally 
distinct from the Greek goddess of the same name 
She seems to have been the personification of the 
fructifying and all-nourishing powers of nature. 
It is an opinion almost universally adopted, that 
she was an ancient Asiatic divinity whose worship 
the Greeks found established in Ionia, when they 
settled there, and that, for some resemblance they 
discovered, they applied to her the name of Arte¬ 
mis. As soon as this identity of the Asiatic god¬ 
dess with the Greek Artemis was recognised, other 
features, ako originally peculiar to the Greek Ar¬ 
temis, were transferred to her; and thus she is 
called a daughter of Leto, who gave birth to her in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus. Her original cha¬ 
racter is sufficiently clear from the fact, that her 
priests were eunuchs, and that her image in the 
magnificent temple of Ephesus represented her 
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with many breasts (woAojuurrds). The whole fi¬ 
gure of the goddess resembled a mummy : her 
head was surmounted with a mural crown {corona 
muratis), and the lower part of her body, which 
ended in a point, like a pyramid upside down, was 
covered with figures of mystical animals. (Stnib. 
xiv. p. 641 ; Paus. iv. 31. § 6, vii. 5. § 2., The 
symbol of this divinity was a bee, and her high- 
priest bore the name of king (la<rfir). Her worship 
was said to have been established .at Ephesus by 
the Amazons. (Paus. ii. 7. § 4, viii. 12. § 1; He- 
sych. and Suid. s. v. eatrrjr.) 

Respecting some other divinities, or attributes of 
divinities, which were likewise regarded ns identi¬ 
cal with Artemis in Greece, sec Bkitomartis, 
Djctynna, and Eilbithvia. The Romans iden¬ 
tified their goddess Diana with the Greek Artemis, 
and at a comparatively early time they transferred 
to their own goddess all the peculiar features of 
the Greek Artemis. [Diana.] The worship of 
Artemis was universal in all Greece, in Delos, 
Crete, Sicily, and southern Italy, but more especi¬ 
ally in Arcadia and the whole of the Peloponnesus. 
The sacrifices offered to the Brauronian Artemis 
consisted of stags and goats; in Thrace (logs were 
offered to Artemis. Among the animals sacred to 
the Greek Artemis we may mention the stag, boor, 
dog, and others; the fir-tree was likewise sacred 
to her. 

It is impossible to trace the various relations in 
which Artemis appears to us to one common source, 
or to one fundamental idea: the very manner in 
which such a complicated my thus was formed ren¬ 
ders the attempt futile, or, to say the least, forced. 
In the case of Artemis, it is evident, that new ele¬ 
ments and features were added in various places to 
the ancient local mythus; the worship of one divi¬ 
nity is identified with that of another, and the 
legends of the two are mixed up into one, or those 
of the one arc transferred to the other, whose le¬ 
gends then sink into oblivion. 

The representations of the Greek Artemis in 
works of art are different accordingly as she is re¬ 
presented either as a huntress, or ns the goddess of 
the moon ; yet in either case she appears us a youth¬ 
ful and vigorous divinity, as becomes the sister of 
Apollo. As the huntress, she is tall, nimble, and 1ms 
small hips; her forehead is high, her eyes glancing 
freely about, and her hair tied up behind in such a 
manner, that some locks float down her neck; her 
breast is covered, and the legs up to the knees are 
naked, the rest being covered by the chlamvs. 
Her attributes arc the bow, quiver, and arrows, or 
a spear, stags, and dogs. As the goddess of the 
moon, she wears a long robe which reaches down 
to her feet, a veil covers her head, and above her 
forehead rises the crescent of the moon. In her 
hand she often appears holding a torch. (Mitscher- 
lich, de Diana Sospita, Gottingen, 1821 ; Muller, 
Dorians , book ii. c. 9; Museo Pio-Clem. i. 30 ; 
Hirt. Mythol. BUderb. i. p. 37.) [L. S.] 

ARTEMI'SIA {‘Apr^piaia). 1. A queen of 
Halicarnassus, Cos, Nisyros, and Calydna, who 
ruled over these places as a vassal of the Persian 
empire in the reign of Xerxes I. She was a daugh¬ 
ter of Lygdamis, and on the death of her husband, 
she succeeded him as queen. When Xerxes in¬ 
vaded Greece, she voluntarily joined his fleet with 
five beautiful ships, and in the battle of Salamis 
(b. c. 480) she distinguished herself by her pru¬ 
dence, courage, and perseverance, for which she 
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was afterwards highly honoured by the Persian 
king. (Herod, vii. 99, viii. 68 , 87, &c., 93, 101, 
&c.; Polyaen. viii. 53; Paus. iii. 11. § 3.) Ac¬ 
cording to a tradition preserved in Photius (Bill. 
p. 153, a., ed. Bekker), she put an end to her life 
in a romantic manner. She was in love, it is said, 
with Dardanus, a youth of Abydos, and as her pas¬ 
sion was not returned, she avenged herself by put¬ 
ting his eyes out while he was asleep. This ex¬ 
cited the anger of the gods, and an oracle com¬ 
manded her to go to Leucas, where she threw 
herself from the rock into the sea. She was suc¬ 
ceeded by her son Pisindelis. Respecting the 
import of the phrase in regard to lovers, “to leap 
from the Leucadian rock, 1 ’ see Sappho. 

2. The sister, wife, and successor of the Carian 
prince Mausolus. She was the daughter of Hcca- 
tomnus, and after the death of her husband, she 
reigned for two years, from b. c. 352 to u. c. 350. 
llcr administration was conducted on the same 
principles as that of her husband, whence she sup¬ 
ported the oligarchical party in the island of Rhodes. 
(Diod. xvi. 36, 45; Dcm. de Ithod. Libert, pp. 
193, 197, 198.) She is renowned in history for 
her extraordinary grief at the death of her husband 
Mausolus. She ia said to have mixed bis ashes in 
lior daily drink, and to have gradually died awny 
in grief during the two years that she survived 
him. She induced the most eminent Greek rheto¬ 
ricians to proclaim his praise in their oratory; and 
to perpetuate his memory she built at Halicarnassus 
the celebrated monument. Mausoleum, which was 
regarded as one of the seven wonders of the world, 
and whose name subsequently became the generic 
term for any splendid sepulchral monument. (Cic. 
Tunc. iii. 31 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 656; Gcllius, x. 18; 
Plin. If. N. xxv. 36, xxxvi. 4. § 9 ; Val. Max. iv. 
6 . ext. 1 ; Suid. Ilarpocr. s. vv. 'Aprt/uaia and 
MautfwAos.) Another celebrated monument was 
erected by her in the island of Rhodes, to com¬ 
memorate her success in making herself mistress of 
the island. The Rhodians, after recovering their 
liberty, made it inaccessible, whence it was called 
in later times the‘'ASaroj'. (Vitruv. ii. 8 .) [L. S.] 

ARTEMl'SIUS, a physician who is quoted by 
Marcellus Empiricus (/)e Me dicam. c. 36. p. 410), 
and who must therefore have lived some time in or 
before the fourth century after Christ. It seems 
most probable that he is the same person who is 
called by mistake in another passage Artemius. 
(Ibid. c. 13. p. 298.) [W. A. G.] 

ARTE'MIUS ANASTA'SIUS. [Anasta- 
rius 11.3 

A'ItTEMON ('Aprlpuy). 1. Of Cassandreia, 
a learned grammarian, who seems to have lived 
after b. c. 316. He is mentioned by Athcnneus 
xii. p. 515) as the author of— 1. U(pl avvayoryrjs 
according to others avayuryps) fiiGAhov, which 
would either be on collecting books, or on assigning 
books to their proper authors. 2 . Ilepi fii§\(wy 
X/ttfaco >s, or Tlepl xprfaetos rwv ncpl ras awovalas 
ftopeywy. (Athen. xv. p. 694.) He is perhaps the 
same as the author of a work eepl AiovvtriaKov 
ffvarfifxaTos , quoted by Athenaeus (xiv. pp. 636, 
637), without any distinguishing epithet. There 
is also a work on painters (irepl £aypd<pwv) which 
is ascribed to one Artcmon. (Ilarpocrat s. v. 
TloAuyvwTos.) Fabricius is inclined to believe, 
that our Artemon of Cassandreia is the one of 
whom Demetrius (de Etocut. 231) speaks as the 
person who collected letters of Aristotle. 
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2. Of Clazomenab, is mentioned by Aelian 
(Hist An. xii. 38) as the author of ftpoi KAa$o/x&iot, 
in which he mentioned that, at one time, the terri¬ 
tory of Clazomenae was ravaged by a winged sow. 
Suidas (s. v. ’ApjcriVos) ascribes to him a work on 
Homer (»€pl 'O prjpov), of which, however, not a 
trace is now extant. 

3. A Heretic, who seems to have lived about 
the beginning of the third century of our era. It 
is also probable that he resided in or near Rome, 
since we read in Photius (Bib/, p. 12, a., ed. Bek¬ 
ker), that the celebrated presbyter Caius (about 
a. d. 210) wrote against Artemon and bis heresies. 
From the synodal letter of the bishops assembled 
at Antioch in a. d. 269, who deposed the heretic 
Paul of Samosata (Euseb. II. E. vii. 30), it seems 
clear that Artemon was regarded in the East ns 
the precursor of the heresies of Paul, and perhaps 
also that Artemon was then still alive; at any rate, 
however, that his sect was still in existence. Ar¬ 
temon and his friend Theodotus denied the divinity 
of Christ, and asserted, that he was merely a pro¬ 
phet raised by his virtues above all others, and 
that God had made use of him for the good of 
mankind. (Euseb. II. E. v. 28 ; Theodoret. Ihivrct. 
fubxd. E;nt. ii 4.) Thcso opinions were probably 
supported by Artemon and his followers, the Arte- 
monites, by philosophical arguments; for Eusebius 
states, that they occupied themselves very much 
with philosophy and mathematics, and that they 
made use of them in their interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. They are charged with having introduced 
forged readings into the text of the Bible, and to 
have omitted certain passages from the copies they 
used. These accusations, however, rest oil rather 
weak grounds. (C. II. Stemmier Diatribe de Secta 
Arlemonitunim, Leipzig, 1730 ; SchalThausen, Ilis- 
toria A rtemonis ct Arlcmonitarum, Leipzig, 1737, 
4 to.) 

4. A Lacedaemonian, who built the military 
engines for Pericles in his war against Samos in 
B.C. 441. (Plut. Pcrici. 27; Diod. xii. 28; Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Aclumu 802.) There was a cele¬ 
brated statue of this Artemon made by Polycletus. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 19. § 2.) Servius (ad Acn. 
ix. 505) confounds him with Artemon of Clazo- 
menac. 

5. Of Magnesia, is known only ns the author 
of a work on the virtues of women (ncp\ ruv /mr’ 
dptrrjy yuvai# tt repay par (vpkvuv bir)yrjpdrojy) t 
of which Sopater made an abstract (Phot Bib/, p. 
103, a.) ; but both the original and the abstract 
are lost. 

6 . Called McAoaWr, from his being a melic 
poet, appears to have been a contemporary of the 
comic poet Aristophanes. (Acfiaru. 830, with the 
Schol.; Suid. s. v. of«R.) It is usually believed, 
that he is the author of the two epigrams still ex¬ 
tant in the Anthologia Graeca. (xii. 55. 124.) 

7. Of Miletus, wrote a work on the interpre¬ 
tation of dreams (oi/6ipoK/>m/fd), in twenty-two 
books, which is now lost (Artemid. Otieir. ii. 49 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. II. xvi. p. 1119 ; Tertull, de 
Anim. 46 ; Fulgent i. 13.) 

8 . Of Pkrgamur, a Greek rhetorician, who 
wrote a history of Sicily, which is now lost, but is 
often mentioned by the grammarians. (Schol. ad 
Pind.Pyth. i. 1, 32, iii. 48; Ol. ii. 16, v. 1; Isth. 
ii. Argum.; Schol. at l Lycophr. 177.) 

9. A rhetorician, who seems to have lived 
during the early period of the Roman empire, and 
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is mentioned several times by Seneca, who lias 
also preserved some fragments of his. (Senec. Suas. 

1; Controv. i. 6 ', 7, ii. 9, 11, iii. 16, iv. 25, v. 30. 
33.) 

10. A Syrian of royal descent, who lived in 
mid after the reign of Antiochus the Great. He 
resembled the king so much, that when, in B. c. 
187, Antiochus was killed, the queen Laodice put 
Artemon into a bed, pretending that he was the 
king, and dangerously ill. Numbers of persons 
were admitted to sec him; and all believed that 
they were listening to their king when he recom¬ 
mended to them Laodice and her children. (Plin. 
//. N. vii. 10; Val. Max. ix. 14. ext. 1.) [L. S.] 

A'RTEMON, a physician, who is said by 
Pliny (//. N. xxviii. 2) to have made use of 
cruel and superstitious remedies, and who must 
have lived some time in or before the first century 
after Christ. [W. A. G.] 

A'RTEMON. 1. A painter mentioned by 
Pliny (//. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40), who enumerates 
some of his works. Ilis country is not known. 
With regard to his age, we can only say, that he 
seems to have lived after the time of Alexander 
the Great, as one of his works was a statue of 
queen Stratonice, a name not unfrequent in the 
Asiatic kingdoms after that time. 

2. A sculptor, in the first century after Christ, 
and, in conjunction with Pythodorua, adorned the 
palaces of the Caesars on the Palatine with statues. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 11.) [C. P. M.] 

AKTO'CES (’Aprdierjs), king of the Iberians, 
against whom Pompey marched in b. c. 65. Pom- 
pey crossed the Cyrnus and defeated Artoccs; and 
when he also crossed the Pelorus, Artoces sent to 
him his sons as hostages, and concluded a peace 
with him. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 1,2; Appian, Milhr. 

103, 117; Flor. iii. 5, who calls him Arthoccs; 
Plut. Pomp. 36.) 

ARTONIS. [Artabazus, No. 4.] 

M. ARTO'RIUS ('Aprdpios)i a physician at 
Rome, who was one of the followers of Asclcpiadcs 
(Gael. Aurcl. De Morb. Aeut. iii. 14, p.224^, and 
afterwards became the friend and physician of 
Caesar Octavianus. He attended him in his cam¬ 
paign against Brutus and Cassius, B. c. 42, and it 
was by his advice, in consequence of a dream, that 
Octavianus was persuaded to leave bis camp and 
assist in person at the battle of Philippi, notwith¬ 
standing a severe indisposition. This was probably 
the means of saving his life, as that part of the 
army was cut to pieces by Brutus. (Veil. Paterc. 
ii. 70 ; Plut. Brut. c. 41, where some editions 
have Antonius instead of Artorius ; Lactant. Dir in. 
Instil, ii. 8 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 41 ; Valcr. Max. i. 
7. § 1; Tertull. De Anima , c. 46 ; Sueton. Aug. 
c. 91 ; Appian, De Bell. Civil, iv. 110 ; Florus, iv. 
7.) He was drowned at sea shortly after the 
battle of Actium, b. c. 31. (S. Hieron. in Euscb. 
Chron.) St. Clement of Alexandria quotes ( Poe- 
dag. ii. 2, d. 153) a work by a person of the same 
name, ITepi MaKpoGiorias. (Fabric. BiU. Gr. vol. 
xiii. p. 86, ed. vet.; Caroli Patini Comment, in 
Antiq. Cenotaph. M.Artorii, in Poleni T/tcs. Aniuj. 
Horn, el Gr. Supplem. vol. ii. p. 1133.) [W. A.G.] 

ARTY'BIUS (’Apru&os), a Persian general in 
the reign of Dareius Hystaspis, who, after the 
Ionian revolt had broken out, sailed with a fleet to 
Cyprus to conquer that island. He was killed in 
battle by Onesilus, the principal among the chiefs 
of Cyprus. (Herod, v. 108—110.) [L. S.J 
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ARTYSTO # N E('ApTi»(rr«i'rj), a daughter of the 
great Cyrus, was married to Dareius Hystaspis, 
who loved her more than any other of his wives, 
and had a golden statue made of her. She had by 
Dareius a son, Arsames or Arsanes. (Herod, iii. 
88 , vii. 69.) [Arsames.] [L. S.] 

ARVI'NA, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens. 

1. A. Cornelius P. f. A. n. Cossus Arvina, 
whom Livy sometimes calls A. Cornelius Cossus, 
and sometimes A. Cornelius Arvina, was magistcr 
equitum b. c. 353, and a second time in 349. 
(Liv. vii. 19, 26.) He was consul in b. c. 343, 
the first year of the Samnite war, and was the 
first Roman general who invaded Samnimn. 
While marching through the mountain passes of 
Sainnium, his army was surprised in a valley by 
the enemy, and was only saved by the heroism of 
P. Dccius, who seized with a body of troops a 
height which commanded the road. The consul 
then conquered the Samnites, and triumphed on 
his return to Rome. (vii. 28, 32, 34—38, x. 31 ; 
Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. iii. p. 120, &c.) Arvina was 
consul again in b. c. 322 (A. Cornelius iter urn, 
Liv. viii. 17), and dictator in 320, in the latter of 
which years he defeated the Samnites in a hard- 
fought battle, though some of the ancient authori¬ 
ties attributed this victory to the consuls of the 
year. (Liv. viii. 38, 39 ; Niebuhr, iii. p. 200, &c.) 

2. A. Cornelius Arvina, the fetialis, sent to 
restore to the Samnites the prisoners who had 
been set free by them after the battle of Caudium, 
m. c. 321. (Liv. ix. 10.) 

3. P. Cornelius A. f. P. n. Arvina, ap¬ 
parently a son of No. 1, consul b. c. 306, com¬ 
manded in Samnium. He was censor in n. c. 
294, and consul a second time in 288. (Liv. ix. 
42, &c., x. 47 ; Fasti.) 

ARULli/NUS RU'STICUS. [Rusticus.] 

ARUNS. 1. The son of Demeratus of Corinth, 
and the brother of Lucumo, afterwards L. Tnrqui- 
nius Priscus, died in the life-time of his father. 
(Liv. i. 34 ; Dionys. iii. 46.) 

2. The brother of L. Tarquinius Superbus, 
married to the younger Tullia, was murdered by 
his wife, who despised her husband’s want of am¬ 
bition and was anxious to marry his brother. (Liv. 

i. 46.) 

3. The son of Tarquinius Superbus, went with 
Brutus to consult the oracle at Delphi, and after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins killed, and was 
at the same time killed by, Brutus in battle. 
(Liv. i. 56, ii. 6 ; Cic. Tusc. iv. 22.) 

4. The son of Porscna, accompanied his father 
to the Roman war, and was afterwards sent to be¬ 
siege Aricia, before which he fell in battle. (Liv. 

ii. 14; Dionys. v. 30, 36, vii. 5, 6 .) 

5. Of Clusium, according to the legend, invited 
the Gauls across the Alps. He had been guardian 
to a wealthy Lucumo, who, when he grew up, 
seduced the wife of Aruns. The husband in re¬ 
venge carried wine, oil, and figs, across the Alps, 
and by these tempted the Gauls to invade Italy. 
(Liv. v. 33; Plut. Camill. 15.) 

ARU'NTIUS. [Arruntius.] 

ARUSIA'NUS, MESSUS or ME'SSIUS, a 

Roman grammarian, who lived under one of the 
later emperors. He wrote a Latin phrase-book, 
entitled “ Quadriga, vel Exempla Elocutionum ex 
Virgilio, Sallustio, Terentio, et Cicerone per literas 
digesta.” It is called Quadriga from its being 
composed from four authors. The work is valuable 
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as preserving many passages from some of Cicero's 
lost writings, and from Sallust's History. He first 
gives a phrase generally, then an example, thus: 
“ Finnatus illius rei, Sallust. Hist. iii. Ad Cyzi- 
t um perrexit firmatiis attimi. — Prudens illarum 
rerum, Sail. Hist. i. Prudens omnium quae senatus 
tensuerat .” The following words he arranges 
under the letter K :— Kave, kareo , kaptus, kluio 
(abl. of chaos) kussus , klaudus, kalleo , kalco , kausa- 
lus , klarn. 

In some MSS. the work is called M M. Fron- 
tonis Exempla Elocutionum,” &c.; in others, 
u Arusiani (or Volusiani) Messi Quadriga.*’ On 
the authority of the former MSS. it has often 
passed under the name of Fronto, and under his 
name it was published by Angelo Mai, from a MS. 
much mutilated, especially in the latter part. But 
after what Fronto says on Cicero and other authors, 
it seems highly improlwible that he would have 
employed himself in composing such a work from 
these authors. lie would have chosen some of his 
favourite writers, Ennius, Ac. It is possible that 
the work may be an extract by Amsianus from a 
larger work by Fronto, which larger work would 
have been composed from a greater number of 
authors, including those which Fronto most ad¬ 
mired. The best edition is that by Lindcmann, 
in his Corpus Grammaticoniin Latin . Vet. vol. i. 
p. 199, from a MS. in the Wolfenbuttel collection, 
in excellent condition, and which, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few passages, gives the work complete. It 
contains more than half ns much again ns Mai's 
edition. This new part contains many of the most 
valuable passages, those from Cicero’s lost writings 
and from Sallust’s History. The transcriber has 
prefixed the following remark: — “ In aliquibus 
Codicibus pro Arusiani Messi male irrepsit Cornelii 
Frontonis.” Lindcmann gives in the notes the 
exact references to the passages which in the MS. 
arc referred to only by the book. [ Fronto. J 
(Niebuhr, in his edit, of Fronto y Berlin, 1816, p. 
xxxi., &c.; Lindcmann, Prae/uL in Corp. Gramm. 
Led. Vet. i. p. 201, &c.) [A. A.] 

ARY ANDES (’A pvdvdrjs), a Persian, who was 
appointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt During 
his administration Pheretime, the mother of Arcc- 
silaus of Cyrcne, is said to have come to Aryandes 
as a suppliant, and to have solicited his assistance 
in avenging the death of her son, who had been 
murdered at Barca, as she pretended, because he 
had been a friend of the Persians. Aryandes ac¬ 
cordingly placed an army and a fleet at her com¬ 
mand. Herodotus thinks that this whole affair 
was a mere pretext under which the Persian satrap 
concealed his desire of conquering Libya. After 
the conquest of Barca, some of the Persians want¬ 
ed to take possession of Cyrenc also, but before 
they came to any determination, Aryandes sent a 
messenger to call the troops back to Egypt. Da- 
reius Hystaspis wished to perpetuate his own 
memory in a manner in which no king had yet 
done, and for this purpose he struck gold coins of 
the purest metal. Aryandes imitated the king by 
coining money of the purest silver; but Dareius, 
indignant at such presumption, had him put to death. 
(Herod, iv. 165—167, 200—203.) [L. S.J 

ARY BAS or ARYMBAS. [Arribas.] 
ARYE'NIS. [Astyaoks/J 
ASANDER fAfravdpos). 1. A son of Philo- 
tas and brother of Parmenion. Alexander the 
Great appointed him in b. c. 334, governor of Ly- 
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dia and the other parts of the satrapy of Spithri- 
dates, and also placed under his command an army 
strong enough to maintain the Macedonian autho¬ 
rity. (Arrian, Anal/, i. 18.) In the beginning of 
the year b. c. 328, Asander and Nearchus led a 
number of Greek mercenaries to Alexander, who 
was then staying at Zariaspa. (iv. 7.) In the 
division of the empire after the death of Alexander, 

in b. c. 323, Asander obtained Caria for his satrapy, 
in which he was afterwards confirmed by Antipa- 
tcr. (Phot. BiU. p. 64, a, 69, b, 72, a, cd. Bekk.; 
Diod. xviii. 3, 39, who in these and other passages 
uses the name of Cassandcr instead of Asander, 
and thus produces a confusion in his .account; Jus¬ 
tin, xiii. 4; Curtius, x. 10.) At the command of 
Antipater he fought against Attains and Alcctas, 
both partizans of Perdiccas (Phot. Bill. p. 72, b.), 
but was conquered by them. In b. c. 317, while 
Antigonus was engaged in Persia and Media, 
Asander increased his power in Asia Minor, and 
was undoubtedly a member of the confederacy 
which was formed by Ptolemy Lagi and Cassander 
of Macedonia against Antigonus, although he is 
not mentioned by Diodorus (xix. 57) on account 
of the above mentioned confusion with Cassander. 
In B. c. 315, when Antigonus began his operations 
against the confederates, he sent one Ptolemy, a 
nephew of his, with an army to relieve Amisus, 
and to expel from Cappadocia the army with which 
Asander had invaded that country; but as Asun¬ 
der was supported by Ptolemy Lagi and Cassander 
(Diod. xix. 62, 68), he maintained himself until 
b. c. 313, when Antigonus himself marched against 
him, and compelled him to conclude a treaty by 
which he was bound to surrender his whole army, 
to restore the Greek towns on the coast to free¬ 
dom, to regard his satrapy of Caria as the gift of 
Antigonus, .and to give his brother Agathon as 
hostage. But after a few days Asander broke this 
humiliating treaty: he contrived to get his brother 
out of the hands of Antigonus, and sent ambassa¬ 
dors to Ptolemy and Selcucus for assistance. An¬ 
tigonus indignant at these acts, immediately sent 
out an army to restore the Greek towns to freedom 
by force of arms. Caria too appears to have been 
conquered, and Asander from this time disappears 
from history. (Diod. xix. 75.) 

2. A man of high rank in the kingdom of the 
Bosporus. He first occurs in history as a general 
of Phamaccs II. of the Bosporus, whose sister 
Dynatnis was the wife of Asander. In n. c. 47, 
he revolted against his brother-in-law who hud 
appointed him regent of his kingdom during his 
war against Cn. Domitius Calvinus. Asander 
hoped by thus deserting his brother-in-law to win 
the favour of the Romans, and with their assist¬ 
ance to obtain the kingdom for himself. When, 
therefore, Phamaces was defeated by the Romans 
and took refuge in his own dominions, Asander 
had him put to death. Asander now usurped the 
throne, but was unable to maintain himself upon 
it, for Julius Caesar commanded Mithridates of 
Pergamus, on whom he conferred the title of king 
of the Bosporus, to make war upon Asander. 
(Dion Cass. xlii. 46—48, liv. 24 ; Appian, Mithrid. 
120; Caesar, de Bello Alex. 78.) The results of 
this undertaking are not mentioned, but if we may 
believe the authority of Lucian ( Mucrob. 17) Asan¬ 
der was deprived of his kingdom and afterwards 
restored by Augustus. He died of voluntary star- 
ration at the advanced age of ninety-three, from 
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despair at seeing his troops desert to Scribonius. 
Strabo (vii. p. 311) speaks of a wall or a ditch 
which Asander constructed across the Isthmus of 
the Crimea, of 300 stadia in length, to protect the 
peninsula against the incursions of the nomadic 
tribes. (Mannert, Geogr. der Griecli. u. Rom. iv. 
p. *293.) [L. S.] 

ASBAMAEUS (’A cr€afidios) 9 a surname of 
Zeus, the protector of the sanctity of oaths. It 
was derived from a well, Asbamaeon near Tyana, 
in Cappadocia, the water of which was said to be 
beneficial and pleasant to honest persons, but pes¬ 
tilential to those who were guilty of perjury. 
When perjured persons drank of the water, it pro¬ 
duced a disease of the eyes, dropsy, and lameness, 
so that the guilty persons were unable to walk 
away from the well, and were obliged to own 
their crime. (Philostr. VU. Apollon, i. 6.; Pseudo- 
Aristot. Afirab. Auscult. 1G3; Aramian. Marcellin. 
xxiii. 6.) [L. S.] 

A'SBOLUS (“'AffSoAos), a centaur, whom Hesiod 
{Scut. Here. 185) calls oiuvitmjf, probably from 
his skill in observing or prophesying from the 
flight of birds He fought against the Lapithae 
at the nuptials of Peirithous, and was subsequently 
nailed to a cross by Heracles, who is said to have 
made an epigram upon him, which is preserved in 
Philostratus. ( Her. xix. §17; comp. Tzctz. ChiL 
v. 22.) [L. S.] 

ASCA'LABUS (’AftKaAaSos), a son of Misme. 
When Demeter on her wanderings in search of her 
daughter Persephone came to Misme in Attica, the 
goddess was received kindly, and being exhausted 
and thirsty, Misme gavo her something to drink. 
As the goddess emptied the vessel at one draught, 
Ascalabus laughed at her, and ordered a whole 
cask to bo brought. Demetcr indignant at his 
conduct, sprinkled the few remaining drops from 
her vessel upon him and thereby changed him into 
a lizard. (Antonin. Lib. 24; Ov. Met. v. 447, 
where a similar story is related, though without the 
name either of Misme or Ascalabus ; Welckcr, Das 
Kunst-Museum zu Bonn , p. 74, &c.) For differ¬ 
ent legends respecting what happened to Demeter 
on her arrival in Attica, see Baubo, Iambe, and 
Mktaneira. [L. S.] 

ASCA'LAPIIUS ('AvxdAotpos). 1. A son of 
Ares and Astyoche, and brother of Ialmenus, 
together with whom he led the Minyans of Orcho- 
menos against Troy, in thirty ships. (Horn. 74 ii. 
511, See.) In the war against Troy, he was slain 
by the hand of Dciphobus, at which Ares was 
filled with anger and indignation. (74 xiii. 519, 
&c., xv. 110, &c. ; comp. Paus. ix. 37. § 3.) 
According to Apollodorus (i. 9. § 16, iii. 10. § 8) 
Ascalaphus was one of the Argonauts, and also one 
of the suitors of Helen. Ilyginus in one passage 
(Fab. 97) calls Ascalaphus and Ialmenus sons of 
Lycus of Argos, while in another (Fab. 159) he 
agrees with the common account. One tradition 
described Ascalaphus as having gone from Troy to 
Samarcia, and as having been buried there by 
A re 8. The name of Samarcia itself was derived 
from this occurrence, that is, from adfia or aijfxa 
and "'Apijs. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1009.) 

2. A son of Acheron by Gorgyra (Apollod. L 5. 
§ 3) or by Orphne. (Ov. Met. v. 540.) Scrvius 
(ad Acn. iv. 4G2) calls him a son of Styx. When 
Persephone was in the lower world, and Pluto 
gave her permission to return to the upper, pro¬ 
vided she had not eaten anything, Ascalaphus 
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declared that she had eaten part of a pomegranate. 
Demeter (according to Apollodorus, l. c., ii. 5. § 12) 
punished him by burying him under a huge stone, 
and when subsequently this stone was removed by 
Heracles, she changed Ascalaphus into an owl. 
According to Ovid, Persephone herself changed 
him into an owl by sprinkling him with water of 
the river Phlegethon. There i9 an evident resem¬ 
blance between the mythus of Ascalabus and that 
of Ascalaphus. The latter seems to be only a 
modification or continuation of the former, and the 
confusion may have arisen from the resemblance 
between the words d<TKa\a§os, a lizard, and atr- 
KaXatpo s, an owl. [L. S.] 

A'SCALUS ( y A<r*aAos), a son of Ilymenaeus, 
and a general of the Lydian king Aciamus, who is 
said to have built the town of Ascalon in Syria. 
(Steph. Byz. 8. v. ’A okoKw.) [L. S.] 

ASCA'NIUS (’Acr/ab/jos), a son of Aeneas by 
Crcusa (Virg. Aen. ii. 666), or by Lavinia. (Liv. 
i. 1, 3 ; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 760.) From Livy it 
would seem that some traditions distinguished be¬ 
tween an earlier and a later Ascanius, the one a 
son of Crcusa, and the other of Lavinia. After the 
fall of Troy, Ascanius and some Phrygian allies of 
the Trojans were sent by Aeneas to the country 
of Dnscylitis, whoso inhabitants mado Ascanius 
their king; but he soon returned to Troy, and 
ruled there after the death of his father, who, ac¬ 
cording to some traditions, had likexviso returned 
to Troy. (Dionys. Hal. i. 47, 53.) Another 
legend made Ascanius found a new kingdom at 
Scepsis in Troas, in conjunction with Scamandrius, 
the son of Hector. (Strab. xiii. p. 607.) Others 
again, according to whom his original name was 
Euryleon, made him accompany his father to Italy 
and succeed him as king of the Latins. (Dionys. 
i. 65.) Livy states that on the death of his father 
Ascanius wsis yet too young to undertake the go¬ 
vernment, and that after he had attained tho age 
of manhood, he left Lavinium in tho hands of his 
mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. Here he 
was succeeded by his son Silvius. According to 
Dionysius (i. 70), Silvius was a younger brother of 
Ascanius, and disputed tho succession with Julus, 
a son of Ascanius. The dispute was decided in 
favour of Silvius. Servius (ad Aen. i. 271) states, 
that Ascanius was also called Ilus, Julus, Dar- 
danus, and Leontodamus. The gens Julia at 
Rome traced its pedigree up to Julus and Ascanius. 
(Hcyne, Excurs. viii., ad Aen. i.) In the stories 
about Troy there occur throe other personages of 
the name Ascanius. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5 ; Horn. 
74 ii. 862, xiii. 792.) [L. S.j 

A'SCARUS (‘'Aaxapos ), a Theban statuary, 
who made a statue of Zeus, dedicated by the 
Thessalians at Olympia. (Paus. v. 24. § 1.) 
Thiersch (Epochcn der bUd. Kunst , p. 160, &c. 
Anm.) endeavours to shew that he was a pupil of 
Agcladas of Sicyon. [Ageladas.] [C. P. M.] 
A'SCLAPO, a physician of Patrae, in Achaia, 
who attended on Cicero's freedman, Tiro, during 
an illness, b. c. 51. (Cic. ad Fatn. xvi. 9.) Cicero 
was so much pleased by his kindness and his 
medical skill, that he wrote a letter of recommen¬ 
dation for him to Servius Sulpicius, b. c. 47. (xiii. 
20.) [W.A.G.] 

ASCLEPI'ADAE. [Aesculapius.] 
ASCLEPI'ADES ('A<TK\Tim<!t5r)s). 1. Of Alex¬ 
andria, seems to have been a grammarian, as the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Nub. 37) quotes him 
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as an authority on the meaning of the word 
W/xapxos. 

2. Of Anazarba in Cilicia, is mentioned by 
Stephanas of Byzantium (s. v. ’A ?a£ap€d) as the 
author of many works, of which however only 
one, on rivers (trcpl iroTa/uw), is specified. 

3. A son of Areius, wrote a work on Demetrius 
Phalereus. (Athen. xiii. p. 5G7.) It is not quite 
certain whether he is not the same as Asclepiades 
of Myrleia, who is also called a native of Nicaea. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. Nfrccuo.) 

4. A Cynic philosopher, a native of Phlius, and 
a contemporary of Crates of Thebes, who must 
consequently have lived about n. c. 330. (Diog. 
Laert. vi. 91 ; TertulL c. Nat. ii. 14.) Whether 
he is the same as the one whom Cicero (Tuse. v. 
39) states to have been blind, is uncertain. 

5. A Cynic philosopher, who is mentioned along 
with Servianus and Chytton, and lived in the reign 
of Constantius and Julianus, about a. d. 3G0. 
(Julian, Orat. c. lie rad. Cyn . p. 2*24 ; Ammian. 
Marc. xxii. 13.) 

G. Of Cyprus, wrote a work on the history of 
his native island and Phoenicia, of which a frag¬ 
ment is preserved in Porphyrins. (DeAbslm. iv. 15; 
comp, llicronym. ad Jovin . 2.) 

7. An Egyptian, possessed, according to Suidas 

S . v. ’Hpdi'crKos ), a profound knowledge of Egyptian 
oology, and wrote hymns on his native gods. He 
also composed a work upon the agreement among 
the -different religions, a second on the history of 
Egypt, and a third on Ogyges. Of the history of 
Egypt the sixtieth book is quoted by Athenaeus. 
(iii. p. 33.) * There seems to be little doubt that 
this Asclepiades is the same ns the one whom 
Suetonius {Aug. 94) calls the author of ©coAo-yov- 
and of whom lie quotes a fragment. This 
QcoKoyov/j.ei'a, moreover, seems to be the same 
work as that on the agreement among the different 
religions. Suetonius calls him Asclepiades Mendes, 
which seems to be derived from the name of a 
town in Egypt. (Comp. SchoL ad Ilom. JL vii. 
p. 147 ; C'asaub. ad Suet. 1. c.; Vossius, dc Hist. 
Grace, p. 406, cd. Westermann.) 

3. Epigrammatic poets. Under the name of 
Asclepiades the Greek Anthology contains upwards 
of forty epigrams; but it is more than probable 
that they are not all the productions of the same 
poet. Some of them undoubtedly belong to Asclc- 
piades of Samos, who is mentioned as a teacher of 
Theocritus, and said to have written bucolic poetry. 
(Scliol. ad Theocr. vii. 21, 40; Meleager, i. 46; 
Theocrit. vii. 40 ; Moschus, iii. 96.) Others may 
be the productions of Asclepiades of Adramyttium, 
who lived at an earlier time. (Jacobs, ad AnthoL 
xiii. p. 864.) 

9. A lyric poet, from whom a certain species 
of verse, resembling the choriambic, is said to have 
derived its name; but the ancients themselves 
were not agreed whether the Asclepiadic verse 
was invented by Asclepiades, or whether he used 
it only more frequently than others. He lived 
after the time of Alcaeus and Sappho. (Hephaest. 
Enchir. p. 34; Attilius Fortunatianus, p. 2700, 
ed. Putsch.) 

10. Of Mende. See No. 7. 

11. Of Myrleia in Bithynia, or of Nicaea, a 
son of Diotimus. He was a pupil of Apollonius 
Khodius, and lived about the time of Porapey the 
Great Suidas places him nearly a century earlier, 
from which some modem critics have inferred, that 
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there must have been two Asclepiades of Myrleia, 
the one of whom was perhaps a son or grandson of 
the other. The younger taught grammar at Rome, 
arid is supposed to be the same as the one who for 
some time resided in Spain as a teacher of gram¬ 
mar, and wrote a description of the tribes of Spain 
(ircpnfytftns rdv 4Qvuy), to which Strabo occasion¬ 
ally refers, (iii. p. 157, &c.) Asclepiades of Myrleia 
is also mentioned as the author of several other 
works, of which, however, we possess only a few 
fragments. 1. On grammarians or grammars (tt epl 
ypa/xfMTiK<Zv, Suidas, s. t>. ’O/xptus; Anonym. Vit. 
A rati; S. Empiric, adv. Grammat. 47, 72, 252). 
2. A work on the poet Cratinus (tt ep\ KpanVou, 
Athen. xi. p. 501). 3. A work called irep\ Ne<rro- 
ptSos. (Athen. xi. pp. 477, 488, &c., 498, 503.) 
4. An virSpvij/xa rijs 'OSvaadas. (Etym. M. s. v. 

’ Apvaios ; Schol. ad Horn. Od. x. 2, xi. 269, 321, 
326, xii. 69, ed. Buttmann.) 5. A work on tlio 
history of Bithynia ( BiOuvind ), which consisted of 
at least ten books. (Parthen. Erot. 35 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Wax/, ii. 722, 791 ; Athen. ii. p. 50.) 
He is usually believed to be the author of a history 
of Alexander the Great mentioned by Arrian. 

( Auub. vii. 15; comp. Vossius, da Hist. Grace. 
pp. 97, 158, 161, 187, ed. Westermann; F. X. 
YVerfcr, Acta Philol. Monac. iii. 4. p. 551, where 
the fragments of Asclepiades arc collected.) 

12. Of Traoilus in Thrace, a contemporary 
and disciple of Isocrates. (Phot. Bill. p. 486, b. 
ed. Bckker.) He is called a tragic writer, but was 
more probably a sophist or a grammarian. lie 
was the author of a work called TpayySuv/xtva, in 
six books, which treated on the subjects used by 
the Greek tragic writers, and on the manner in 
which they had dealt with their mythuses. (Plut. 
Vit. X. Orat. p. 837; Steph. Byz. s. v. TpdytAos; 
Athen. x. p. 456; Harpocrat s. v. 

Ilesych. s.v. brjaiapxos ; comp. YVcrfer, l. o. p. 489, 
where the fragments of the rpayyhovpwa arc col¬ 
lected.) 

13. A bishop of Tralles, who lived about a. i>. 

484. A letter of his and ten anathematismi against 
Fullo are printed with a Latin translation in Lab- 
beus, Concil. iv. p. 1120. Another letter of his is 
still extant in the Vienna and Vatican libraries in 
MS. (Fabr. Bill. Grace, xi. p. 583.) This Ascle¬ 
piades must be distinguished from an earlier Chris¬ 
tian writer of the same name, who is mentioned 
by Lactnntius. (vii. 4.1 [L. S.] 

ASCLEPl'ADES (’A<r*A77/r<aS7js), the name of 
several physicians, some of whom probably assumed 
this appellation either as a sort of honorary title in 
allusion to the ancient family of the Asclepiadae, or 
in order to signify that they themselves belonged 
to it. A list of the phj'sicians who bore this name 
is given by Le Clerc, Hist dc la AlCd.; Fabricius, 
BWl. Gr. voh xiii. p. 87, &c. ed. vet.; C. G. Gum- 
pert, Asdcpiadis Bithyni Fraymcnta , Vinar. 1794, 
8 vo., p. 3, &c.; C. F. Harless, Dc Molicis Veleribus 
“ Asdepiadcs” Didis , Bonn. 1828, 4 to. 

1. Asclepiades Bitiiynus, a very celebrated 
physician of Bithynia, who acquired a considerable 
degree of popularity at Rome at the beginning of 
the first century B. a, which he maintained through 
life, and in a certain degree transmitted to his suc¬ 
cessors. It is said that he first came to Rome as a 
teacher of rhetoric (Plin. II. N. xxvi. 7), and that 
it was in consequence of his not being successful 
in this profession, that he turned his attention to 
the study of medicine. From what we learn of Ids 
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history and of his practice, it would appear that he 
may be fairly characterized as a man of natural 
talents, acquainted with human nature (or rather 
with human weakness), possessed of considerable 
shrewdness and address, but with little science or 
professional skill. He began (upon the plan which 
is so generally found successful by those who are 
conscious of their own ignorance) by vilifying the 
principles and practice of his predecessors, and by 
asserting that he had discovered a more compen¬ 
dious and effective mode of treating diseases than 
had been before known to the world. As he was 
ignorant of anatomy and pathology, he decried the 
labours of those who sought to investigate the 
structure of the body, or to watch the phenomena 
of disease, and he is said to have directed his 
attacks more particularly against the writings of 
Hippocrates. It appeals, however, that he had 
the discretion to refrain from the use of very active 
and powerful remedies, and to trust principally to 
the efficacy of diet, exercise, bathing, and other 
circumstances of this nature. A part of the great 
popularity which he enjoyed depended upon his 
prescribing the liberal use of wine to his patients 
(Plin. //. N. vii. 37, xxiii. 22), and upon his not 
only attending in all cases, with great assiduity, to 
everything which contributed to their comfort, but 
also upon his flattering their prejudices and indulg¬ 
ing their inclinations. By the due application of 
these means, and from the state of the people 
among whom ho practised, we may, without much 
difficulty, account for the great eminence at which 
he arrived, and wc cannot fail to recognise in 
Asclepiades the prototype of more than one popular 
physician of modern times. Justice, however, 
obliges us to admit, that he seems to have pos¬ 
sessed a considerable share of acuteness and dis¬ 
cernment, which on some occasions he employed 
with advantage. It is probable that to him we are 
indebted, in the first instance, for the arrangement 
of discuses into the two great classes of Acute and 
Chronic (Cael. Aurel. De Morb. Ckron. iii. 0. p. 
469), a division which has a real foundation in 
nature, and which still forms an important feature 
in the most improved modem nosology. In liis 
philosophical principles Asclepiades is said to have 
been a follower of Epicurus, and to have adopted 
his doctrine of atoms and pores, on which he 
attempted to build a new theory of disease, by 
supposing that all morbid action might be reduced 
into obstruction of the pores and irregular distri¬ 
bution of the atoms. This theory he accommodated 
to his division of diseases, the acute being supposed 
to depend essentially upon a constriction of the 
pores, or an obstruction of them by a superfluity of 
atoms ; the chronic, upon a relaxation of the pores 
or a deficiency of the atoms. Nothing remains of 
his writings but a few fragments, which have been 
collected and published by Gumpert in the little 
work mentioned above. There is a poem con¬ 
taining directions respecting health (dyitiva irapay- 
yc\para) which is ascribed to Asclepiades of Bi- 
tbynia, and which was first published by R. von 
Welz, Wiirzberg, 1342 ; but a writer in the Iihci- 
nisches Museum (p. 444 in the vol. of 1843) has 
shewn, that this poem could not have been written 
before the seventh century after Christ. 

The age at whicli Asclepiades died and the date 
of his death are unknown; but it is said that he 
laid a wager with Fortune, engaging to forfeit his 
character as a physician if he should ever suffer 
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from any disease himself. Pliny, who tells the 
anecdote (//. N. vii. 37), adds, that he won his 
wager, for that he reached a great age and died at 
last from an accident 

Further information respecting the medical and 
philosophical opinions of Asclepiades may be found 
in SprengePs Hist, de la Med.; Isensee, Gesch, 
der Med.; Ant Cocchi, Discorso Primo sojnu 
Asdepiade^ Firenze, 1758, 4to.; G. F. Bianehini, 
La Aledidna d'Asclepiades per ben curare Ic Malaltie 
Acute , raccolta da Varii Frammenti Grcci e Lutiniy 
Venezia, 1769, 4to.; K. F. Burdach, Asclepiades 
und John Broum , cine Paralleled Leipzig, 1800, 
8vo.; Id. Scriptorum de Asclcjtiade Index , Lips. 
1800, 4to.; Bostock's Hist, of Med., from which 
work part of the preceding account has been taken. 

2. Asclepiades Phakmacion ( QappaKlw) or 
Junior, a physician who must have lived at the 
end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century after Christ, as lie quotes Andromachus, 
Dioscorides, and Scibonius Largus (Gal./>e Compos. 
Mcdicam. sec. iAtcos , vii. 2, x. 2, vol. xiii. pp. 51, 
53, 342 ; De Comjws. Mcdicam. sec. Gen. vii. 6, 
vol. xiii. p. 968), and is himself quoted by Ga¬ 
len. He derived his surname of Phunnacion from 
his skill and knowledge of pharmacy, on which 
subject he wrote a work in ten books, five on ex¬ 
ternal remedies, and five on internal. (Gal. ibid. 
vol. xiii. p. 442.) Galen quotes this work very 
frequently, and generally with approbation. 

3. M. Artorius Asclepiades. [Artorius.] 

4. Asclepiades PiiiLornYsicus(4'iAo<pu<m<k), 
a physician, who must have lived some time in or 
before the second century aftor Christ, as he is 
quoted by Galen, who has preserved some of his 
medical formulae. (De Compos. Medicum. sec. Lo¬ 
cos. vii. 5, viii. 5, voL xiii. pp. 102, 179.) 

5. L. Scriuoniijs Asclepiades, whose name 
occurs in a Latin inscription of unknown date, is 
supposed by Rhodius (ad Scrib. Jjurg. p. 4) to be 
Scribonius Largus Designatianus [LakuusJ, but 
this is very doubtful. 

6. Asclepiades Titiknsis, a physician, who 
must have lived in or before the second century 
after Christ, ns bo is quoted by Caelius Aurclianus. 
(Dc Morb. A cut. iii. 5, p. 201.) 

7. Asclepiadbs Junior (d Ncwrcpov), a phy¬ 
sician quoted by Galen (De Compos. Mcdicam. sec. 
Loots , i. 1. vol. xii. p. 410), who is the same per¬ 
son as Asclepiades Phannncion. 

8. Aukius Asclepiades (“'A peios) is some¬ 
times inserted in the list of physicians of the nmno 
of Asclepiades, but this appears to bo a mistake, as 
in the passage of Galen where the names occur (Dc 
Comjtos. Medicum. see. D/cos, viii. 5. vol. xiii. p. 
182) instead of * Aptiou 'Ai/uArixidtiou we should 
probably rend 'Apfiov 'AoKAyinaSdou. [Akkius.] 

9. M. Gallus Asclepiades seems to be a 
similar mistake, as in Galen, De Compos. Mcdicam. 
sec. Locos , viii. 5, vol. xiii. p. 179, instead of 
raAAoo Ma puov rov 'AouArpr/adoo we should pro¬ 
bably read rdAAou Mapicov rov ’AoTcA^Triaoemu. 

[Gallus.] 

There are several other physicians of the name 
of Asclepiades mentioned in inscriptions, of whom 
nothing worth recording is known. A list of them 
is given in the works mentioned above. [W.A.C.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS (’Ae/cAvnidSapos). 1. A 
Macedonian, son of Timander, was one of the ge¬ 
nerals of Alexander the Great, and after the con¬ 
quest of Syria, was appointed by Alexander satrap 
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of that country. In b. c. 3*28, he led reinforce¬ 
ments from Syria to Alexander in eastern Asia, 
and there became involved in the conspiracy which 
was formed by Hermolaus against the life of the 
king. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 13, Ind . 18; Curtius, viL 
10 , viii. 6.) lie seems to be the same as the one 
whom Antigonns, in b. c. 317, made satrap of 
Persia (Diod. xix. 48); but he must be distin¬ 
guished from an Asclepiodorus, a general of Cassan- 
der, mentioned by Diodorus, (xix. 60.) 

2. The author of a small work on tactics ( rax - 
r tKa KccpaKaia), who is in some MSS. called 
Asclepiodotus. His work exists in several MSS. 
at Leyden, Paris, and Rome, but has not yet been 
published. [L. S.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS. 1. An Athenian painter, 
a contemporary of Apelles, who considered him to 
excel himself in the symmetry and correctness of 
his drawing. (Plin. //. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 21.) 
Plutarch (dc Gloria Allien. 2) ranks him with 
Euphranor and Nicias. 

2. A statuary, famed for statues of philosophers. 
(Plin. II N. xxxiv. 1.9. § 26.) [C. P. M.J 

ASCLKPIO'DOTUS fAoctoprittmf.) 1. 
The author of an epigram which seems to have 
been taken from the base of a statue of Memnon. 
(Anthoi. Grate. Append. No. 16, ed. Tnuchnitx.; 
comp. Brunck. Analect. i. p. 490; Lctronne in the 
Transactions of the It. Society of Literature , vol. ii. 
1, part i. 1832.) 

2. Of Alexandria, the most distinguished among 
the disciples of Proclus, and the teacher of Damas¬ 
cus, was one of the most zealous champions of 
Paganism. lie wrote a commentary on the Tim- 
aeus of Plato, which however is lost. (Olympiod. 
Meteorolog. 4; Suidas, s. v. *AcKKr\wi6toros ; Da¬ 
mascus, Vii. Isid. up. Phot. pp. 344, b. 345, b.) 

3. An author who lived in the time of Diocle¬ 
tian, and Beams to have written a life of this em¬ 
peror. (Vopisc. Aurelian. 44.) He seems to be 
the same as the one who is mentioned as a general 
in the reign of Probus. (Vopisc. Prob. 22.) 

4. A pupil of Posidonius, who, according to 
Seneca (Nat. Quaest. vi. 17), wrote a work called 
44 Qnaestionum Naturalium causae.” 

5. A commander of the Gallic mercenaries in the 

army of Perseus, king of Macedonia. (Liv. xlii. 
51, xliv. 2.) IL. S.] 

ASCLKPIO'DOTUS (’Ao-KArjinoSoToj), a phy¬ 
sician, who was also well versed in mathematics 
and music, and who grew famous for reviving the 
use of white hellebore, which in his time had 
grown quite out of vogue. He lived probably 
about the end of the fifth century after Christ, as 
he was the pupil of Jacobus Psychrcstus, and is 
mentioned by Damascius. (Damascius, up. Phot. 
Cod. 242, p. 344, b., ed. Bekk.; Suidas, s. v. 
Supavos; Freind’s Hist, of Physic.) [W. A. G.] 

ASCLKPIO'DOTUS, CA ; SS1US, a man of 
great wealth among the Bithynians, shewed the 
same respect to Soranus, when he was under 
Nero’s displeasure, as he had when Soranus was in 
prosperity. He was accordingly deprived of his 
property and driven into exile, a. d. 67, but was 
restored by Galba. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 33; Dion 
Cass. Ixii. 26.) 

ASCLE'PIUS ('A<TK\faios). 1. A fabulous 
personage, said to have been a disciple of Hermes, 
the Egyptian Thot, who was regarded as the father 
of all wisdom and knowledge. There existed in 
antiquity a Greek dialogue (Adyos t4a eios) be- 
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tween Asclepius and Hermes on God, man, and 
the universe; we now possess only a Latin trans¬ 
lation of it, which in former times used to be attri¬ 
buted to Appuleius. It is entitled 46 Hennetis 
Trismegisti Asclepius, Beu de Natura Deorum 
Dialogus,” and is evidently the production of a very 
late time, that is, of the age in which a reconcilia¬ 
tion was attempted between the polytheism of an¬ 
tiquity and Christianity through the medium of 
the views of the New Platonists. (Bosseha in 
Oudendorp’s edition of Appuleius, iii. p. 517; Hil¬ 
debrand, de Vita ct Scriptis Appuleii , p. 28, &c.) 
To the same Asclepius is also ascribed a work still 
extant, entitled o r os 'AmcKijvlov irpds ’'Appuua 
fyuriXea, which is printed together with a Latin 
translation by A. Turncbus in his edition of the 
Poemander ascribed to Hermes Trismcgistus (Paris, 
1554, 4to.), and in F. Patricius’s A lows de thrive r- 
sis Philosophici, Ferrara, 1591, fol. The Latin 
translation of the work is contained in vol. ii. of 
the works (Opera) of Marsilius Ficinus, Basel, 
1561. 

2. A Greek grammarian of uncertain date, who 
wrote commentaries upon the orations of Demos¬ 
thenes and the history of Thucydides ; but both 
works are now lost. (Ulpian, ad Dcm. Philip. 
1 ; Schol. Bavnr. ad ham. do fals. Icy. pp. 375, 

378; Mnrccllin. Vii. Thucyd. 57; Schol. ad 
Thucj/d. i. 56.) 

3. Of Tralles, a Peripatetic philosopher and a 

disciple of Ammonius, the son of Hcrmias. lie 
lived about a. d. 500, and wrote commentaries on 
the first six or seven books of Aristotle’s Meta¬ 
physics and on the dpiOprjriict of Niconinchus of 
Gerasa. These commentaries are still ex Unit in MS., 
but only a portion of them has yet been printed in 
Brandis, Scholia Gracca in Aristot. Mctaphys. p. 
518, &c.; comp. Fabr. BibL Grace. iii. p. 258; 
St. Croix in the Mayasin. Encydop. CinquUmo 
Amite, vol. iii. p. 359. [L. S.j 

ASCLE'PIUS (’A^kAtphos), a physician, who 
must have lived some time in or before the second 
century after Christ, as he is mentioned by Galen. 
(Dc Differ. Mori. c. 9. vol. vi. p. 869.) A person 
of the 6amc name is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Hippocrates (Dietz, Schol. in Hippocr. cl Gal. vol. 
ii. p. 458, n., 470, n.) as having written a com¬ 
mentary on the Aphorisms, and probably also on 
most of the other works of Hippocrates, as he is 
said to have undertaken to explain his writings by 
comparing one part with another. (Ibid. ; Little, 
Oeuvres d'Hippocr. voL i. p. 125.) Another phy¬ 
sician of the same name is said by Fabricius to be 
mentioned by Aetius. [W. A. G.] 

ASCLETA'RIO, an astrologer and mathemati¬ 
cian in the time of Domitian. On one occasion ho 
was brought before the emperor for some offence. 
Domitian tried to put the knowledge of the astro¬ 
loger to the test, and asked him what kind of 
death he was to die, whereupon Asclctario an¬ 
swered, 44 I know that I shall soon be tom to 
pieces by the dogs.” To prevent the realisation of 
this assertion, Domitian ordered him to be put to 
death immediately, and to be buried. When his 
body la}' on the funeral pile, a vehement wind 
arose, which carried the body from the pile, and 
some dogs, which had been near, immediately 
began devouring the half-roasted body. Domitian, 
on being informed of this, 13 said to have been 
more moved and perplexed than he had ever been 
before. This tale, which is related in all its sim- 
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plicity by Suetonius ( Donut 15), is much distorted 
in the accounts which Cedrenus, Constantine Ma¬ 
nages, and Glycas give of it. [L. S.] 

Q. ASCO'NIUS PEDIA'NUS, who holds the 
first place among the ancient commentators of 
Cicero, seems to have been born a year or two be¬ 
fore the commencement of the Christian era, and 
there is some reason to believe that he was a 
native of Padua. It appears from a casual expres¬ 
sion in his notes on the speech for Scaurus, that 
these were written after the consulship of Largus 
Caecina and Claudius, that is, after a. d. 42. We 
learn from the Eusebian chronicle that he became 
blind in his seventy-third year, during the reign of 
Vespasian, and that he attained to the age of 
eighty-five. The supposition that there were two 
Asconii, the one the companion of Virgil and the 
expounder of Cicero, the other an historian who 
flourished at a later epoch, is in opposition to the 
clear testimony of antiquity, which recognises one 
only. He wrote a work, now lost, on the life of 
Sallust; and another, which has likewise per¬ 
ished, against the censurcrs of Virgil, of which 
Donatus and other grammarians have availed them¬ 
selves in their illustrations of that poet; but there 
is no ground for ascribing to him the tract entitled 
44 Origo g«*ntis Ronmnae,” more commonly, but 
with ns little foundation, assigned to Aurelius 
Victor. 

But far more important and valuable than the 
above was his work on the speeches of Cicero; and 
fragments of commentaries, bearing his name, are 
still extant, on the Divinatio, the first two speeches 
against Verres and a portion of the third, the 
speeches for Cornelius (i. ii.), the speech In toga 
Candida, for Scaurus, against Piso,and for Milo. The 
remarks which were drawn up for the instruction 
of his sons (Comm, in Milan. 14) are conveyed in 
very pure language, and refer chiefly to points of 
history and antiquities, groat pains being bestowed 
on the illustration of those constitutional forms of 
the senate, the popular assemblies, and the courts 
of justice, which were fast falling into oblivion 
under the empire. This character, however, does 
not apply to the notes on the Verrine orations, 
which arc of a much more grammatical cast, and 
exhibit not unfrequcntly traces of a declining 
Latinity. Hence, after a very rigid and minute 
examination, the most able modern critics have 
decided that these last are not from the pen of 
Asconius, but must be attributed to some gram¬ 
marian of a much later date, one who may have 
been the contemporary or successor of Servius or 
Donatus. It is impossible here to analyse the 
reasoning by which this conclusion has been satis¬ 
factorily established, but those who wish for full 
information will find everything they can desire in 
the excellent treatise of Madvig. (De Asconii 
Pediani , 8fc. Commcntariis , Hafniae, 1828, 8vo.) 

The history of the preservation of the book is 
curious. Poggio Bracciolini, the renowned Floren¬ 
tine, when attending the council of Constance in 
the year 1416, discovered a manuscript of Asconius 
in the monastery of St. Gall. This MS. was 
transcribed by him. and about the same time by 
Bartolomeo di Montepulciano, and by Sozomen, a 
canon of Pistoia. Thus three copies were taken, 
and these arc still in existence, but the original has 
long since disappeared. All the MSS. employed 
by the editors of Asconius seem to have been de¬ 
rived from the transcript of Poggio exclusively, and 
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their discrepancies arise solely from the conjectural 
emendations which have been introduced from 
time to time for the purpose of correcting the 
numerous comiptions and supplying the frequently- 
recurring blanks. Poggio has left no description 
of the archetype, but it evidently must have been 
in bad order, from the number of small gaps occa¬ 
sioned probably by edges or comers having been 
tom off, or words rendered illegible by damp. In¬ 
deed the account given of the place where the. 
monks had deposited their literary treasures is 
sufficient to account fully for such imperfections, 
for it is represented to have been 44 a most foul 
and dark dungeon at the bottom of a tower, into 
which not even criminals convicted of capital 
offences would have been thrust down.” 

The first edition of Asconius was taken directly 
from the transcript of Poggio, and was published 
at Venice in 1477, along with sundry essays and 
dissertations on the speeches of Cicero. The work 
was frequently reprinted in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and numerous editions have 
appeared from time to time, either separately or 
attached to the orations themselves ; but, notwith¬ 
standing the labours of many excellent scholars, 
the text is usually exhibited in a very corrupt and 

interpolated form. By fur the best is that which 

is to be found in the fifth volume of Cicero's works 
as edited by Orelli and Baiter; but many improve¬ 
ments might yet be made if the three original 
transcripts were to be carefully collated, instead of 
reproducing mere copies of copies which have been 
disfigured by the carelessness or presumption of 
successive scribes. [W. 11.] 

ASCUS ("Atrxos), a giant, who in conjunction 
with Lycurgus chained Dionysus nnd threw him 
into a river. Hermes, or, according to others, 
Zeus, rescued Dionysus, conquered (iddyatreu) the 
giant, flayed him, and made a bag (aanos) of his 
skin. From this event the town of Damascus in 
Syria was believed to have derived its name. 
(Etyni. M. and Steph. By/., s. v. Aa/xavtcds.) [L. S.J 

A'SDltUBAL. [IIasdruiiaj..] 

ASE'LLIO, P. SEMPRO'NIUS, was tribune 

of the soldiers under P. Scipio Africamts at Nu- 
mantia, u. c. 133, and wrote a history of the affairs 
in which lie had been engaged. (GclI. ii. 13.) His 
work appears to have commenced with the Punic 
wars, and it contained a very full account of the 
times of the Gracchi. The exact title of the work, 
and the number of books into which it was divided, 
arc not known. From the great superiority which 
Ascllio assigns to history above annals («;>. (ML 
v. 18), it is pretty certain that his own work was 
not in the form of annals. It is sometimes cited 
by the name of liOri rcrum yes/arum , and some¬ 
times by that of hidoriue; and it contained at 
least fourteen books. (Gell. xiii. 3, 21 ; Chnris. ii. 
p. 195.) It is cited also in Gell. i. 13, iv. 9, xiii. 
3,21 ; Priscian, v. p. 668; Serv. ad Viry. Acn. 
xii. 121; Nonius, s. v. ylisciiur. 

Cicero speaks (dc Ley. i. 2) slightingly of Ascllio. 
P. Sempronius Ascllio should be carefully distin¬ 
guished from C. Sempronius Tuditanus, with 
whom he is often confounded. [Tuditanus.] 
Comp. Krause, VUae ct Frugm. Ilisloricitm JmU- 
norunu, p. 216, &c. 

ASELLUS, a cognomen in the Annian and 
Claudian gentes. The Annia gens was a plebeian 
one; and the Aselli in the Cornelia gens were 
also plebeians. 
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1. C. or P. Annius Asbllus, a senator, who 
had not been included in the census, died, leaving 
his only daughter his heres. The property, how¬ 
ever, was seized by Verrcs, the praetor urbanus, 
on the ground that such a bequest was in violation 

of the lex Voconia. (Cic. in Verr. i. 41, &c~, 

comp. i. 58, ii. 7; Did. of Ant. s. v. Voconia Lea:.) 

2. Ti. Claudius Asbllus, tribune of the sol¬ 
diers in the army of the consul, C. Claudius Nero, 
B. c. 207, praetor in b. c. 206, when he obtained 
Sardinia as his province, and plebeian aedile in 
B. c. 204. (Liv. xxvii. 41, xxviii. 10, xxix. 11.) 
Appian {de Dell. Annib. 37) relates an extraor¬ 
dinary adventure of this Claudius Ascllus in u. c. 
212 . 

3. Ti. Claudius Asf.llus, of the equestrian 
order, was deprived of his horse, and reduced to 
the condition of an aerarian, by Scipio African us, 
the younger, in his censorship, B. c. 142. When 
Ascllus boasted of his military services, and com¬ 
plained that he had been degraded unjustly, Scipio 
replied with the proverb, “Agas asellum,” i. e. 

“ Agns asellum, si bovem non agere queas” (Cic. 
de Oral. ii. 64), which it is impossible to translate 
so ns to preserve the point of the joke ; it was a 
proverbial expression for saying, that if a person 
cannot hold an good a station as he wishes, he 
must be content with a lower. When Ascllus 
was tribune of the plebs in b. c. 139, he accused 
Scipio Africanus before the people (GelL iii. 4); and 
Gcllius (ii. 20) makes a quotation from the fifth 
oration of Scipio agninst Ascllus, which may have 
been delivered in this year. Among other charges 
which Ascllus brought against Scipio, was, that 
the lustrum had been inauspicious (because it had 
been followed by a pestilence); and Gellius (iv. 
17) has preserved two verses of Lucilius referring 
to this charge: 

“ Scipiadae mngno improhus objiciebat Ascllus 

Lustrum, illo censore, malum infelixque fuisse.” 

Scipio replied, that it was not surprising that it 
should have been so, as his colleague, L. Mummius, 
who had performed the lustrum, had removed 
Asellus from the aerarians and restored him to his 
former rank. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 66 ; comp. Val. 
Max. vi. 4. § 2; Aurel. Viet, de Vir. III. 58, 
where the opposition of Mummius to Scipio is 
alluded to.) This Claudius Ascllus seems to lie the 
same who was poisoned by his wife, Licinia. 
(Val. Max. vi. 3. § 8.) 

A'SI A (’A o(a). 1. A surname of Athena in 
Colchis. Her worship was believed to have been 
brought from thence by Castor and Polydeuccs to 
Laconia, where a temple was built to her at Las. 
(Pans. iii. 24. § 5.) 

2. A daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, who be¬ 
came by Japetus the mother of Atlas, Prometheus, 
and Epimetheus. (Hesiod. Theog. 359 ; Apollod. 
i. 2. § 2, &c.) According to some traditions the 
continent of Asia derived its name from her. 
(Herod, iv. 45.) There are two other mythical 
personages of this name. (Ilygin. Fab. Praef. p. 2 ; 
Tzetzes, ad Lycoph. 1277.) [L. S.] 

ASIA'TICUS, a surname of the Scipios and 
Vnlerii. [Scipio; Valerius.] 

A'SINA, a surname of the Scipios. [Scipio.] 
ASI'NIA, the daughter of C. Asinius Pollio, 
consul b. c. 40, was the wife of Marcellus Aeser- 
ninns, and the mother of Marcellus Aeseminus 
the younger, who was instructed in rhetoric by his 
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grandfather Asinius. (Sencc. EpiL Controv. lib. 

iv. praef.; Tac. Ann. iii. 11, xis*. 40; Suet. Oct. 
43.) 

ASI'NIA GENS, plebeian. The Asinii came 
from Teate, the chief town of the Marrucini (Sil. 
Ital. xvii. 453; Liv. Epit. 73; Catull. 12); and 
their name is derived from asina, which was a 
cognomen of the Scipios, as ascllus was of the Annii 
and Ciaudii. The Herius, spoken of by Silius 
Italicus ( l. c.) in the time of the second Punic war, 
about b. c. 218, was an ancestor of the Asinii; 
but the first person of the name of Asinius, who 
occurs in history, is Herius Asinius, in the Marsic 
war, b. c. 90. [Asinius.] The cognomens of 
the Asinii arc Agrippa, Ckler, Dknto, Gallus, 
Pollio, Saloninus. The onty cognomens which' 
occur on coins, are Gallus and Pollio. (Eckhel, 

v. p. 144.) 

ASI'NIUS. 1. IIhrius Asinius, of Teate, 
the commander of the Marrucini in the Marsic 
war, fell in battle against Marius, B. c. 90. (Liv. 
Epit. 73; Veil. Pat. ii. 16; Appian, B. C. i. 40; 
Eutrop. v. 3.) 

2. Cn. Asinius, only known as the father of C. 
Asinius Pollio. [Pollio.] 

3. Asinius, a friend of Antony, who surrepti¬ 
tiously crept into the senate after the death of 
Caesar, B. c. 44. (Cic. PkiL xiii. 13.) 

ASI'NIUS QUADRA'TUS. [Quadratus ] 

A'SIUS (‘'A (nos). 1. A son of Hyrtacus of 
Ari5bc,and father of Acamas and Phacnops. Ho 
was one of the allies of the Trojans, and brought 
them auxiliaries from the several towns over which 
he ruled. He was slain by Idomencus. (Horn. 
IL ii. 835, xii. 140, xiii. 389, &c., xvii. 582.) 

2. A son of Dymas and brother of Hecabe. 
Apollo assumed the appearance of this Asius, when 
he wanted to stimulate Hector to fight against 
Patroclus. (Horn. //. xvi. 715, &c.; Eustath. p. 
1083.) According to Dictvs Crctensis (iv. 12), 
Asius was slain by Ajax. There are two more 
mythical personages of this name, which is also 
used as a surname of Zeus, from the town of Asos 
or Oasos in Crete. (Virg. Acn. x. 123 ; Tzctz. ad 
Lycovh. 355 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 'Aaos.) [L. S.J 

A'SIUS C'Ao’ws), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, who lived, in all probability, about u. c. 
700, though some critics would place him at an 
earlier and others at a later period. Ho was a 
native of Samos, and Athenaeus (iii. p. 125) calls 
him the old Samian poet. According to Pausanias 
(viL 4. § 2), his father's name was Amphiptolemus. 
Asius wrote epic and elegiac poems. The subject 
or subjects of his epic poetry are not known ; and 
the few fragments which we now possess, consist 
of genealogical statements or remarks about the 
Samians, whose luxurious habits he describes with 
great naivete and humour. The fragments are 
preserved in Athenaeus, Pausanias, Strabo, Apol- 
lodorus, and a few others. His elegies were writ¬ 
ten in the regular elegiac metre, but all have 
perished with the exception of a very brief one 
which is preserved in Athenaeus. (1. c.) The 
fragments of Asius are collected in N. Bach, Cal¬ 
ling Tyrtaci et Asti Samii quae supersunt , «§'c., 
Leipzig, 1831, 8vo.; in Diihner’s edition of Hesiod, 
&c., Paris, 1840, and in Diintzer, Die Frai/m. der 
Episch. Foes. p. 66, &c., Nachlray , p. 31. [L. S.) 

ASO'PIS (’Acrwjrt's), two mythological per¬ 
sonages, one a daughter of Thespius, who became 
by Heracles the mother of Mentor (Apollod. ii. 7. 
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§ 8), and the other a daughter of the river-god 
Asopus. (Diod. iv. 72.) [L. S.j 

ASO'PIUS (*A<re&nos). 1. Father of Phormion 
(Thuc. i. 64), called Asopichus by Pausanias. (i. 
24. § 12.) 

2. Son of Phormion, was, at the request of the 
Acamaniana who wished to have one of Phor¬ 
mion’s family in the command, sent by the Athe¬ 
nians in the year following his father’s naval 
victories, b. c. 428 (the 4th of the Peloponnesian 
war), with some ships to Naupactus. He fell 
shortly after in an unsuccessful attempt on the 
Leucadian coast (Thuc. iii. 7.) [A. H. C.] 

ASOPODO'HUS, a statuary, possibly a native 
of Argos (Thiersch, Epoch, d. l/ild. Kunst. p. 275, 
Anm.), was a pupil of Polycletus. (Plin. xxxiv. 
8. s. 19.) [C. P. M.] 

ASO'PUS (Afrowos), the god of the river 
Asopus, was a son of Oceania and Tethys, or 
according to others, of Poseidon and Pero, of Zeus 
and Eurynome, or lastly of Poseidon and Cegluse. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. $ 6; Paus. ii. 5. § 2, 12. § 5.) 
Ho was married to Metope, the daughter of the 
river god Ladon, by whom he had two sons and 
twelve, or, according to others, twenty daughters. 
Their names differ in the various accounts. (Apol¬ 
lod. 1. c.; Diod. iv. 72 ; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. vi. 
144, Tsthm. viii. 37 ; Paus. ix. 1. § 2 ; Herod, ix. 
51 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 278.) Several of these 
daughters of Asopus were carried off by gods, 
which is commonly believed to indicate the colo¬ 
nies established by the people inhabiting the banks 
of the Asopus, who also transferred the name of 
Asopus to other rivers in the countries where they 
settled. Aegina was one of the daughters of Asopus, 
and Pindar mentions a river of this name in Aegina. 
(Ncm. iii. 4, with the Schol.) In Greece there 
were two rivers of this name, the one in Achaia 
in Peloponnesus, and the other in Boeotin, and the 
legends of the two are frequently confounded or 
mixed up with each other. Hence arose the dif¬ 
ferent accounts about the descent of Asopus, and 
the difference in the names of his daughters. But 
as these names have, in most cases, reference to 
geographical circumstances, it is not difficult to 
perceive to which of the two river gods this or that 
particular daughter originally belonged. The more 
celebrated of the two is that of Peloponnesus. 
When Zeus had carried off his daughter Aegina, 
and Asopus had searched after her everywhere, he 
was at last informed by Sisyphus of Corinth, that 
Zeus was the guilty party. Asopus now revolted 
against Zeus, and wanted to fight with him, but 
Zeus struck him with his thunderbolt and confined 
him to his original bed. Pieces of charcoal which 
were found in the bed of the river in later times, 
were believed to have been produced by the light¬ 
ning of Zeus. (Paus. ii. 5. § 1, &c.; Apollod. iii. 
12. § 6.) According to Pausanias (ii. 12. § 5) 
the Peloponnesian Asopus was a man who, in the 
reign of Aras, discovered the river which was sub¬ 
sequently called by his name. [L. S.J 

A'SPALIS (*A<nraAis), a daughter of Argaeus, 
concerning whom an interesting legend is pre¬ 
served in Antoninus Diberalis. (13.) [L. S.j 

ASP Alt, a Numidian, sent by Jugurtha to 
Bocchus in order to learn his designs, when the 
latter had Bent for Sulla. He was, however, de¬ 
ceived by Bocchus. (SalL Jug. 108, 112.) • 
ASPA'SIA (’Amraoi'a). 1. The celebrated 
Milesian, daughter of Axiochus, came to reside at 
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Athens, and there gained and fixed the affections 
of Pericles, not more by her beauty than by her 
high mental accomplishments. With his wife, 
who was a lady of rank, and by whom he had two 
sons, he seems to have lived unhappily; and, hav¬ 
ing parted from her by mutual consent, he attached 
himself to Aspasia during the rest of his life as 
closely as was allowed by the law, which forbade 
marriage with a foreign woman under severe penal¬ 
ties. (Plut. Peric. 24 ; Dcmosth. c. Ncacr. p. 1350.) 
Nor can there be any doubt that she acquired over 
him a great ascendancy; though this perhaps comes 
before us in an exaggerated shape in the statements 
which ascribe to her influence the war with Samos 
on behalf of Miletus in B. c. 440, as well as the 
Peloponnesian war itself. (Plut. Peric. l.c .; Aris- 
topli. A chant. 497, &c.; Schol. ad loc.; comp. Aris- 
toph. Pax t 587, &c.; Thuc. i. 115.) The con¬ 
nexion, indeed, of Pericles with Aspasia appears to 
have been a favourite subject of attack in Athonian 
comedy (Aristoph. AcJtarn. l.c.; Plut Peric. 24 ; 
Schol. ad PluL Menex. p. 235), ns also with cer¬ 
tain writers of philosophical dialogues, between 
whom and the comic poets, in respect of their 
abusive propensities, Athcnaeus remarks a strong 
family likeness. (Athen. v. p. 220; Cnsauh. ad loci) 
Nor was their bitterness satisfied with the vent of 
satire; for it was Hermippus, the comic poet, who 
brought against Aspasia the double charge of im¬ 
piety and of infamously pandering to the vices of 
Pericles; and it required all the personal influence 
of the latter with the people, and his most earnest 
entreaties and tears, to procure her acquittal. (Plut. 
Peric. 32; Athen. xiii. p. 589, e.; comp. Thirl- 
wall’s Greece , vol. iii. p. 87, &c., and Append, ii.) 
The house of Aspasia was the great centre of the 
highest literary and philosophical society of Athens, 
nor was the seclusion of the Athenian matrons so 
strictly preserved, but that many even of them re¬ 
sorted thither with their husbands for the pleasure 
and improvement of her conversation (Plut. Peric. 
24); so that the intellectual influence which she ex¬ 
ercised was undoubtedly considerable, even though 
wo reject the story of her being the preceptress 
of Socrates, on the probable ground of the irony of 
those passages in which such statement is made 
(Plat. Alenex. pp. 235, 249 ; Xen. Oecon. iii. 
14, Mentor, ii. 6. § 36; Ilerm. de Soc. mugist. 
el disc, juven.; Schlciennacher’s Introd. io the 
Alenexenus) ; for Plato certainly was no ap¬ 
prover of the administration of Pericles ( Gorg. p. 
515, d. &c.), and thought perhaps that the refine¬ 
ment introduced by Aspasia had only added a new 
temptation to the licentiousness from which it was 
not disconnected. (Athen. xiii. p. 569, f.) On the 
death of Pericles, Aspasia is said to have attached 
herself to one Lysicles, a dealer in cattle, and to 
have made him by her instructions a first-rate ora¬ 
tor. (Acsch. ap. PluL Peric. 24 ; Schol. ad Plat. 
Alenex. p. 235.) For an amusing account of a 
sophistical argument ascribed to her by Aeschines 
the philosopher, see Cic. de Invent, i. 31; Quintil. 
Inst. Oral. v. 11. The son of Pericles by As¬ 
pasia was legitimated by a special decree of the 
people, and took his father’s name. (Plut Peric. 
37.) He was one of the six generals who were 
put to death after the victory at Arginusae. (Comp. 
Jacobs, Verm. Sckri/len, vol. iv. pp. 349—397.) 

2. A Phocaean, daughter of Hermotimus, was 
carried away from her country to the seraglio of 
Cyrus the Y ounger, who so admired, not her beauty 
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only, but her superior qualities of mind and cha¬ 
racter, that he made her his favourite wife, giving 
her the name of “wise.” She is said to have fre¬ 
quently aided him with her advice, the adoption 
of which he never regretted ; and they lived toge¬ 
ther with great mutual affection till the death of 
the prince at the battle of Cunaxa. She then fell 
into the hands of Artaxerxes, and became his wife. 
(Pint. Peric. 24, Artax. 26 ; Ael. V. H. xii. 1 ; 
Xen. Anab. i. 10. § 2.) When Dareius, son of 
Artaxerxes, was appointed successor to the throne, 
he asked his father to surrender Aspasia to him. 
The request, it seems, could not be refused, as 
coming from the king elect; Artaxerxes, therefore, 
gave her up, on finding that she herself consented 
to the transfer; but he soon after took her away 
again, and made her priestess of a temple at Ecba- 
tana, where strict celibacy was requisite; and this 
gave rise to that conspiracy of Dareius against his 
father, which was detected, and cost him his life. 
(Pint. Artax. 27—29 ; Just. x. 2.) Her name is 
said to have been “Milto,” till Cyrus called her 
“Aspasia” after the mistress of Pericles (Plut. 
Peric. 24 ; Athen. xiii. p. 576, d.) ; but “Milto” 
itself seems to have been a name expressive of the 
beauty of her complexion. (Ael. V. II. xii. 1, 
where we are favoured with a minute description 
of her appearance.) [E. E.] 

ASPA'SIUS (’AenraW). 1. Of Byblus, a 
Greek sophist, who according to Suidas (s. t>. ’A tr- 
irdaios) was a contemporary of the sophists Adri- 
anus and Aristeides, and who consequently lived 
in the reign of M. Antoninus and Commodus, 
about a. u. 180. He is mentioned among the 
commentators on Demosthenes and Aeschines; and 
Suidas ascribes to him a work on Byblus, medita¬ 
tions, theoretical works on rhetoric, declamations, 
an encomium on the emperor Hadrian, and some 
other writings. All these are lost with the ex¬ 
ception of a few extracts from his commentaries. 
(Ulpian, ad Demosth. Lcptin. p. 11; Phot. Bib/. 
p. 492, a., ed. Bekk.; Schol. ad Ilcrmog. p. 260, 
&c.; Schol. ad Acschin.c. Tim. p. 105.1 

2. A peripatetic philosopher, who seems to 
have lived during the latter half of the first cen¬ 
tury after Christ, since Galen (vol. vL p. 532, ed. 
Paris), who lived under the Antonincs, states, 
that he heard one of the pupils of Aspasius. Boe¬ 
thius, who frequently refers to his works, says 
that Aspasius wrote commentaries on most of the 
works of Aristotle. The following commentaries 
aro expressly mentioned : on De Interprctatione, 
the Physico, Metaphysica, Categoriae, and the 
Nicomachean Ethics. A portion of the commen¬ 
tary on the last-mentioned work of Aristotle (viz. 
on books 1, 2, 4, 7, and 8) are still extant, and 
were first printed by Aldus Manutius, in his col¬ 
lection of the Greek commentators on the Nico- 
machcan Ethics. (Venice, 1536, fol.) A Latin 
translation by J. B. Felicianus appeared at Venice 
in 1541, and has often been reprinted. From Por- 
phyrius, who also states that Aspasius wrote com¬ 
mentaries on Plato, we learn that his commentaries 
on Aristotle were used in the school of Plotinus. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 264, &c.; Buhle, Aristot 
Op. i. p. 296.) 

3. Of Ravenna, a distinguished sophist and 
rhetorician, who lived about a. d. 225, in the 
reign of Alexander Severus. He was educated by 
his father Demctrianus, who was himself a skilful 
rhetorician ; afterwards he was also a pupil of 
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Pausanias and Hippodromus, and then travelled to 
various parts of the ancient world, as a companion 
of the emperor and of some other persons, lie ob¬ 
tained the principal professorship of rhetoric at 
Rome, which he held until his death at an ad¬ 
vanced age. At Rome he also began his long 
rhetorical controversy with Philostratus of Lemnos, 
which was afterwards continued by other dis¬ 
putants in Ionia. Aspasius was also secretary to 
the emperor, but his letters were censured by his 
opponent Pausanias, for their declamatory character 
and their want of precision and clearness. He is 
said to have written several orations, which, how¬ 
ever, are now lost. They are praised for their 
simplicity and originality, and for the absence of 
all pompous affectation in them. (Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. ii. 33; Eudoc. p. 66 ; Suidas, s, v. ’A<nra- 
trios.) 

4 . Of Tyre, a Greek rhetorician and historian 
of uncertain date, who, according to Suidas ( s. v. 
’Acnrcunoy), wrote a history of Epeirus and of 
things remarkable in that country, in twenty books, 
theoretical works on rhetoric, and some others. 
(Comp. Eudoc. p. 66.) [L. S.] 

ASPA'TIIINES (’A<nra0tVrjs), one of the seven 
Persian chiefs, who conspired against the Magi. 
He was wounded in the thigh, when the luttcr 
were put to death. (Herod, iii. 70, &c. 78.) lie 
was the father of Pmxaspes. (vii. 97.) 

ASPER, A EM I'Ll US, a Roman grammarian, 
who wrote commentaries on Terence (Schopcn, de 
Terentio el Donato , £[c. p. 32, Bonn, 1821) and 
Virgil. (Macrob. iii. 5; Hcyne's account of the 
ancient Commentators on Virgil, prefixed to his 
edition of Virgil.) Aspcr is also quoted in the 
Scholia on Virgil, discovered by A. Mai. ( VxryiL 
Interp. Yet. MedioL 1818.) This Asper must bo 
distinguished from another grammarian of the 
same name, usually called Asper Junior, but who 
is equally unknown. The latter is the author of 
a small work entitled “ Ars Grammatica,” which 
has been printed in the collections of Grammatid 
Illuslres XII., Paris, 1516 ; Ties Artis GrammaL 
Aul/iorcs, Lips. 1527 ; Grammat. IaU. Auclores , by 
Putschius, Hanov. 1605; Corpus Grammat. IaxI. 
by Lindemann, vol. i. Lips. 1831. 

ASPER, JU'LIUS, had been raised to the 
consulship, as had also his sons, by Caracalla, but 
was afterwards, without any apparent cause, de¬ 
prived of all his honours, and driven out of Romo 
by the same emperor, a. d. 212. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxvii. 5.) We learn from an inscription (op. 
FabrcU. p. 494), that the consuls in a. d. 212 
were both of the name of Julius Asper. Either 
the father or one of his sons was appointed go¬ 
vernor of Asia by Macrinus, but was deprived of 
this dignity on his journey to the province, on ac¬ 
count of some incautious words which offended the 
emperor. It is usually stated, on the authority of 
Dion Cassius, that Asper was killed by Elagabalus ; 
but Dion Cassius does not say this. (Dion Cass, 
lxxviii. 22, lxxix. 4.) 

ASPER, SULPI'CIUS, a centurion, one of the 
conspirators against Nero, a. d. 66 , met his fate 
with great firmness, when he was put to death 
after the detection of the conspiracy. (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 49, 50, 68; Dion Cass. Ixii. 24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS or ASPHALEIUS ('Acr<p<i\tos 
or 'AotpaAeios), a surname of Poseidon, under 
which he was worshipped in several towns of 
Greece. It describes him as the god who grants 

2 c 2 
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safety to ports and to navigation in general. 
(Strab. i. p. 57; Paus. vii. 21. § 3; Plut. Thes. 
36 ; Suid. s.v.) [L. S.] 

ASPLE'DON (’AoirXTjSwv), a son of Poseidon 
and the nymph Mideia (Chersias, op. Paus. ix. 38. 
§6); according to others, he was a son of Orcho- 
mcnus and brother of Clymenus and Amphidicus 
(Stcph. Byz. s. v. ’AtnrArjddu^ or a son of Presbon 
and Sterope. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. *272.) He 
was regarded as the founder of Aspledon, an an¬ 
cient town of the Minyans in Boeotia. [L. S.] 
ASPRE'NAS, a surname of the Nonii, a con¬ 
sular family under the early emperors. (Comp. 
Plin.//. N. xxx. 20.) 1. C. Nonius Asprenas, 

was a performer in the Trojae lusus under Augus¬ 
tus, and in consequence of an injury which he sus¬ 
tained from a fall in the game, he received a golden 
chain from Augustus, and was allowed to assume 
the surname of Torquatus, both for himself and his 
posterity. (Suet. Oct. 43.) 

2. L. Asprenas, a legate under his maternal 
uncle. Varus, a. d. 10, preserved the Roman army 
from total destruction after the death of Varus. 
(Dion Cass. lvi. 22; Veil. Pat ii. 120.) He is 
probably the same as the L. Nonius Asprenas who 
was consul a. d. 6 , and as the L. Asprenas men¬ 
tioned by Tacitus, who was proconsul of Africa at 
the death of Augustus, A. d. 14, and who, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, sent soldiers, at the command 
of Tiberius, to kill Scmpronius Gracchus. (Tac. 
Ann. i. 53.) lie is mentioned again by Tacitus, 
under a. d. 20. (Ann. iii. 18.) 

3. P. Nonius Asprenas, consul, a. d. 38. 
(Dion Cns8. lix. 9; Frontinus, de Aqiuieduct. c. 13.) 

4. I.. Nonius Asprenas and P. Nonius As- 
prknas arc two orators frequently introduced as 
speakers in the Controvcrsiae (1-4, 8, 10, 11, &c.) 
of M. Seneca. 

ASPRE'NAS, CALPU'RNIUS, appointed go¬ 
vernor of Galatia and Pamphylia by Galba, a. d. 
70, induced the partisans of the counterfeit Nero 
to put him to death. (Tac. Hist. ii. 9.) 

ASSAON. [Niobk.] 

ASSALECTUS, a Roman sculptor, whose name 
is found upon an extant statue of Aesculapius by 
him, of the merit of which Winckelmann (6 'escLd. 
K. viii. 4. § 5) speaks slightingly. [C. P. M.] 
ASSA'RACUS (’A ooapaKos), a son of Tros 
and Calirrhoe, the daughter of Scamander. He 
was king of Troy, and husband of Hieromneme, by 
whom he became the father of Capys, the father of 
Anchises. (Horn.//, xx. 232, &c.; Apollod. iii. 
12. § 2; Scrv. ad Viry. Geory. iii. 35 ; Aen. viii. 
130.) [L.S.] 

ASSE'SIA (’Afnnjjn'a), a surname of Athena, 
derived from the town of Assesus in Ionia, where 
she had a temple. (Herod, i. 19.) [L. S.J 

ASSTEAS or ASTEAS, a painter, whose name 
is found upon a vase of his workmanship, dis¬ 
covered at Paestum, and now preserved in the 
Royal Museum at Naples. (Winckelmann, Gcsch. 
d. K. iii. Anm. 778.) [C. P. M.] 

A'STACUS (“'Ao-raKos). 1. A son of Poseidon 
and the nymph Olbia, from whom the town of As- 
tacus in Bithynia, which was afterwards called 
Nicomedeia, derived its name. (Arrian, ap. Steph. 
Byz. s. v.; Paus. v. 1*2. § 5; Strab. xii. p. 563.) 

2. The father of Ismarus, Leades, Asphodicus, 
and Melanippus, whence Ovid calls the last of 
these heroes Astacides. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 8: 
Ovid, Ibis, 515.) [L. S.j 
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ASTARTE. [Aphrodite and Syria Dea.] 
ASTE'RIA (*A<rr epta), a daughter of the Titan 
Coeus (according to Hygin. Fab. Pref. of Polus) 
and Phoebe. She was the sister of Leto, and, ac¬ 
cording to Hesiod ( Theog. 409), the wife of Perses, 
by whom she became the mother of Hecate. . Ci¬ 
cero (de Nat. Deor. iii. 16) makes her the mother 
of the fourth Heracles by Zeus. But according to 
the genuine and more general tradition, she was 
an inhabitant of Olympus, and beloved by Zeus. 
In order to escape from his embraces, she got me¬ 
tamorphosed into a quail (oprv£), threw herself into 
the sea, and was here metamorphosed into the 
island Asteria (the island which had fallen from 
heaven like a star), or Ortygia, afterwards called 
Delos. (Apollod. i. 2. § 2, 4. § 1; A then. ix. p. 
392; Hygin. Fab. 53; Cnllimach. Hymn, in Del. 
37; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 73.) There are several other 
mythical personages of this name,—one a daughter 
of Alcyoneus [Alcyonidks] ; a second, one of the 
Danaids (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5); a third, a daughter of 
Atlas (Hygin. Fab. 250, where, perhaps, Asterope 
is to be read); and a fourth, a daughter of Hydis, 
who became by Bcllerophontes the mother of Hy- 
dissus, the founder of Ilydissus in Caria. (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. 'T5 urtrSs.) [L. S.J 

ASTE'RION or ASTF/RIUS ('Ao-replw or 
'Atrripios). 1. A son of Teutamus, and king of 
the Cretans, who married Kuropa after she had 
been carried to Crete by Zeus. He also brought 
up the three sons, Minos, Sarpcdon, and Rhada- 
manthys whom she had by the father of the gods. 
Hod. iii. 1. § 2, &c.; Diod. iv. 60.) 

A son of Cometes, Pyremus, or Priscus, by 
Antigone, the daughter of Phercs. He is men¬ 
tioned as one of the Argonauts. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 35; Paus. v. 17. § 4; Hygin. Fab. 14; Valor. 
Flacc. i. 355.) There are two more mythical per¬ 
sonages of this name, one a river-god [Acraica |, 
and the second a son of Minos, who was slain by 
Theseus. (Paus. ii. 31. § 1.) [L. S.] 

ASTERION (’A<rr«piW), a statuary, the son of 
a man named Aeschylus. Pausanias (vi. 3. § 1) 
mentions a statue of Chacrcas, aSicyonian pugilist, 
which was of his workmanship. [C. P. M.] 
ASTE'RIUS (’Ao-t tpm), a son of Anax and 
grandson of Ge. According to a Milesian legend, 
lie was buried in the small island of Lade, and 
his body measured ten cubits in length. (Paus. 
i. 35. § 5, vii. 2. § 3.) There arc four other my¬ 
thical personages of this name, who arc mentioned 
in the following passages : Apollod. iii. 1. § 4 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 176 ; ApoUod. i. 9. § 9 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 170. [L. S.] 

ASTE'RIUS (’A(rr4pios)y succeeded Eulalius as 
bishop of Amascia in Pontus, in the latter part of 
the fourth century. He had been educated in his 
youth by a Scythian slave. Several of his homilies 
are still extant, and extracts from others, which 
have perished, have been preserved by Photius. 
(Cod. 271.) He belonged to the orthodox party 
in the Arian controversy, and seems to have lived 
to a great age. 

Fabricius (BibL Graec. ix. p. 519, &c.) gives a 
list of 25 other persons of this name, many of 
whom were dignitaries of the church, and lived 
about the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century. Among them wc may notice As- 
terius, a Cappadocian, who embraced Christianity, 
but apostatized in the persecution under Diocletian 
and Maximian (about a. d. 304). He sub.se- 
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quently returned to the Christian faith, and joined 
tiie Arian party, but on account of his apostasy 
was excluded from the dignity of bishop to which j 
he aspired. He was the author of several theolo¬ 
gical works. There was also an Asterius of Scy- 
thopolis, whom St. Jerome ( Epist . 83, ad Magnum 
Orat.) mentions as one of the most celebrated eccle¬ 
siastical writers. [C. P. M.] 

ASTE'RIUS, TURCIUS RUFUS APRON I- 
A'NUS, was consul a. d. 494, devoted himself to 
literary pursuits, and emended a MS. of Scdulius, 
and one of Virgil, on which he wrote an epigram. 
(AntJi. LaL No. 281, ed. Meyer.) £C. P. M.J 
ASTERODIA. [Endymion.] 
ASTEROPAEUS (’A (rrepovatos), a son of Pe- 
legon, and grandson of the river-god Axius, was 
the commander of the Paeonians in the Trojan 
war, and an ally of the Trojans. He was the 
tallest among all the men, and fought with Achilles, 
whom he at first wounded, but was afterwards 
killed by him. (Horn. 11. xxl 139, &c.; Philostr. 
Heroic, xix. 7.) [L. S.] 

ASTE'ROPE (’AaTepdnr)), two mythical per¬ 
sonages: see Acraoas and Aksacus. [L. S.J 
ASTEROPEIA (’AoTepihreta), twa mythical 
personages, one a daughter of Pclias, who in con¬ 
junction with her sisters murdered her father 
(Paus. viii. 11. § 2); and the second a daughter of 
l)eion and Diomede. (Apollod. i. 9. § 4.) [L. S.J 
ASTRA'BACUS CAerpdSaKos), a son of Irbus 
and brother of Alopccus, was a Laconian hero of 
the royal house of Agis. He and his brother found 
the statue of Artemis Orthia in a bush, and be¬ 
came mad at the sight of it. He is said to have 
been the father of Damaratus by the wife of Aris- 
ton. lie had a sanctuary at Sparta, and was 
worshipped there as a hero. (Herod, vi. G9 ; Paus. 
iii. 1G. § 5, &c.) [L. S.] 

ASTltA EA (’Aorpoia), a daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, or according to others, of Astracus by Eos. 
During the golden ngc, this star-bright maiden 
lived on earth and among men, whom she blessed; 
but when that age had passed away, Astraea, who 
tarried longest among men, withdrew, and was 
placed among the stars. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 25; 
Eratost. Catast. 9; Ov. Met. i. 149.) [L. S.] 

ASTRAEUS (’Ao-rpaios), a Titan and son of 
Crius and Eurybia. By Eos he became the father 
of the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus, Eos- 
phorus (the morning star), and all the stars of 
heaven. (Hesiod. Theog. 376, &c.) Ovid (Met. 
xiv. 545) calls the winds fraires Astraei, which 
does not mean that they were brothers of Astracus, 
but brothers through Astracus, their common fa¬ 
ther. [L. S.] 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS, a name borne by some 
of the ancient Persian Magians. (Diog. Laert. 
prooem. 2; Suidas, s. v. lAdyoi.) There is still 
extant under this name a Greek poem, consisting 
of 101 iambic verses, on the interpretation of 
dreams ('OyeipoKpiriKiv), printed in Rigault’s 
edition of Artemidorus, in the collections of Obso- 
pocus and Seryais Galle, and in J. C. Bulenger, 
da Ration. Divinal. v. 5. The poem is a compara- 

a modem composition (not earlier than the 
century after Christ), and the name of the 
author is perhaps an assumed one. Suidas (s. v.) 
also ascribes to the same author a treatise on the 
diseases of asses, and their cure. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. iv. p. 152, v. p. 265, xi. p. 583.) [C. P. M.] 
ASTRATEIA (*A<rrpctrela), a surname of Arte- 
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mis, under which she had a temple near Pyrrhichus 
in Laconia, because she was believed to have stopped 
there the progress of the Amazons. (Paus. iii. 25. 

§ 2.) [L. S.] 

AST Y'AGES ('Acrrudyns), king of Media, 
(called by CU-sias 'Aarviyas, and by Diodorus 
‘AairaSas ), was the son and successor of Cyaxares. 
The accounts of this king given by Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon, differ in several important 
particulars. We learn from Herodotus (i. 74), that 
in the compact made between Cyaxares and Aly- 
attes in a c. 610, it was agreed that Astyages 
should marry Aryenis, the daughter of Alyattes. 
According to the chronology of Herodotus, he suc¬ 
ceeded his father in b. c. 595, and reigned 35 
years, (i. 130.) His government was harsh, (i. 
123.) Alarmed by a dream, he gave his daughter 
Mandane in marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of 
good family, (i. 107.) Another dream induced 
him to send Harpagus to destroy the offspring of 
this marriage. The child, the future conqueror of 
the Medes, was given to a herdsman to expose, 
but he brought it up as his own. Years after¬ 
wards, circumstances occurred which brought the 
young Cyrus under the notice of Astyages, who, 
on inquiry, discovered his parentage. Ho inflicted 
a cruel punishment on Harpagus, who waited his 
time for revenge. When Cyrus had grown up to 
man’s estate, Harpagus induced him to instigate 
the Persians to revolt, and, having been appointed 
general of the Median forces, he deserted with the 
greater part of them to Cyrus. Astyages was 
taken prisoner, and Cyrus mounted the throne. 
He treated the captive monarch with mildness, 
but kept him in confinement till his death. 

Ctesias agrees with Herodotus in making Asty- 
ages the last king of the Medes, but says, that 
Cyrus was in no way related to him till he married 
his daughter Amytis. When Astyages was at¬ 
tacked by Cyrus, he fled to Ecbatana, and was 
concealed in the palace by Amytis and her husband 
Spitamas, but discovered himself to his pursuers, 
to prevent his daughter and her husband and chil¬ 
dren from being put to the torture to induce them to 
reveal where he was hidden. He was loaded with 
chains by Oebaras, but soon afterwards was liberated 
by Cyrus, who treated him with great respect, and 
made him governor of the Barcanii, a Parthian 
people on the borders of Hyrcania. Spitamas 
was subsequently put to death by the orders of 
Cyrus, who married Amytis. Some time after, 
Amytis and Cyrus being desirous of seeing Asty- 
ages, a eunuch named Petisaces was sent to escort 
him from his satrapy, hut, at the instigation of 
Oebaras, left him to perish in a desert region. 
The crime was revealed by means of a dream, and 
Amytis took a cruel revenge on Petisaces. Tho 
body of Astyages was found, and buried with all 
due honours. We are told that, in the course of 
his reign, Astyages had waged war with the Bac- 
trians with doubtful success. (Ctcs. op. Phot. Cod. 
72. p. 36, ed. Bekker.) 

Xenophon, like Herodotus, makes Cyms tho 
grandson of Astyages, but says, that Astyages was 
succeeded by bis son Cyaxares II., on whose death 
Cyrus succeeded to the vacant throne. (Cyrop. i. 
5. § 2.) This account seems to tally better with 
the notices contained in the book of Daniel, (y. 31, 
vi. 1, ix. 1.) Dareius the Mede, mentioned there 
and by Josephus (x. 11. § 4), is apparently the same 
with Cyaxares II. (Compare the account in the 
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Cyropaedeia of the joint expedition of Cyaxares 
and Cyrus against the Assyrians.) In that case, 
Ahasuerus, the father of Dareius, will be identical 
with Astvages. The existence of Cyaxares II. 
seems also to be recognized by Aeschylus, Pers. 
766. But the question is by no means free from 
difficulty. [C. P. M.] 

ASTY'AGES, a grammarian, the author of a 
commentary on Callimachus, and some other trea¬ 
tises on grammatical subjects. (Suidas, s. v. ; Eu- 
docia, p. 64.) [C. P. M.) 

ASTYANASSA ('Aarvivarraa), said to have 
been a daughter of Musaeus, and a slave of Helen, 
and to have composed poems on immodest subjects. 
(Suidas, s. v.; Photius, BibL p. 142, ed. Bekk.) 
Her personal existence, however, is very doubt¬ 
ful. [C. P. M.] 

ASTY'ANAX (’Aon^), the son of Hector 

and Andromache; his more common name was 
Scamandrius. After the taking of Troy the Greeks 
hurled him down from the walls of the city to 
prevent the fulfilment of a decree of fate, according 
to which he was to restore the kingdom of Troy. 
(Horn. II. vi. 400, Ac.; Ov. Met. xiii. 415 ; Hygin. 
Fob. 109.) A different mythical person of the 
name occurs in Apollodoru9. (ii. 7. § 8.) [L. S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS (*A crrutdnas). 1. A tragic 

poet, the son of Morsimus and a sister of the poet 
Aeschylus, was the pupil of Isocrates, and accord¬ 
ing to Suidas (s. v. 'AaruS.) wrote 240 tragedies 
and gained the prize fifteen times. His first 
tragedy was brought upon the stage in Oh 95. 2. 
(Diod. xiv. p. 676.) He was the author of an 
epigram in the Greek Anthology (Anal iii. 329j, 
which gave rise to the proverb Saonjy ^Trau'cir 
toirrrcp ’A (TTuSunas irore. (Suidas, s. v. 2aori)v 
if. r. A.; Diog. Laert. ii. 43.) 

2. A tragic poet, the son of the former. The 
names of some of his tragedies are mentioned by 
Suidas (s. v.). [C. P. M.j 

ASTYDAMEIA ('AarMfifta), a daughter of 
Amyntor, king of the Dolopians in Thessaly, by 
Cleobule. She became by Heracles the mother of 
Tlepolemus. (Pind. Ol. vii. 24, with the Schol.) 
Other accounts differ from Pindar, for Ilyginua 
(Fab. 162) calls the mother of Tlepolemus As- 
tyoche, and Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 8) calls the son 
of Astydamcia Ctcsippus. (Comp. Muncker, <id 
Hygin. 1. c.) The Astydamcia mentioned under 
Acasttjs and Antigone, No. 2, is a different 
personage. . [L. S.] 

A'STYLUS, a seer among the centaurs, who is 
mentioned by Ovid (Met. xii. 308) as dissuading 
the centaurs from fighting against the Lapithae. 
But the name in Ovid seems to be a mistake either 
of the poet himself or of the transcribers for Asbolus. 
(Hes. Scut. Here. 185 ; Asbolus.) [L. S.] 
ASTYME'DES ('AarvpTfSTjs), a Rhodian of 
distinction. On the breaking out of the war be¬ 
tween the Romans and Perseus (b. c. 171), he 
advised his countrymen to 6ide with the former. 
(Polyb. xxvii. 6. § 3.) After the war, when the 
Rhodians were threatened with hostilities by the 
Romans, Astymedes was sent as ambassador to 
Rome to deprecate their anger. The tenour of his 
speech on the occasion is censured by Polybius, 
(xxx. 4, 5 ; Liv. xlv. 21-25.) Three years after¬ 
wards, he was again sent as ambassador to Rome, 
and succeeded in bringing about an alliance be¬ 
tween the Romans and his countrymen. (Polyb. 
xxxi. 6, 7.) In B.C. 153, on the occasion of the 
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war with Crete, we find him appointed admiral, 
and again sent as ambassador to Rome. (Polyb 
xxxiii. 14.) [C. P. M.] 

ASTY'NOME (’A rj7vv6gi)\ the daughter of 
Chryses (whence she is also called Chryseis), a 
priest of Apollo. She was taken prisoner by 
Achilles in the Hypoplacian Thebe or in Lyrnes- 
sus, whither she had been sent by her father for 
protection, or, according to others, to attend the 
celebration of a festival of Artemis. In the dis¬ 
tribution of the booty she was given to Agamem¬ 
non, who, however, was obliged to restore her to 
her father, to soothe the anger of Apollo. (Horn. 
II. i. 378 ; Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 77, 118; Dictys 
Cret. ii. 17.) There are two more mythical per¬ 
sonages of this name, one a daughter of Niobe, and 
the other a daughter of Talaus and mother of 
Capaneus. (Hygin. Fab. 70.) [L. S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS ('Aartvoyoi), a Greek writer 
upon Cyprus. (Plin. II. N. v. 35; Stcph. Byz. 
s. v. Kvnpos.) 

ASTY'NOUS (’Aarijyoos), a son of Protiaon,a 
Trojan, who was slain by Neoptolcmus. (Horn. II. 
xv. 455 ; Paus. x. 26. § 1.) A second Astynous 
occurs in Apollodorus. (iii. 14. § 3.) [L. S.] 

ASTY'OCHE or ASTYOCIIEIA (’A arvdxn 
or *Aar vox «*«)• 1. A dmightcr of Actor, by whom 
Ares begot two sons, Ascalaphus and IaJmenus. 
(Horn. II. ii. 512, &c.; Paus. ix. 37. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Phylas, king of Epliyra, by 
whom Heracles, after the conquest of Ephyrn, begot 
Tlepolemus. (Apollod. ii. 7. §§ 6, 8 ; Horn. II. 

ii. 658, &c.; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. vii. 24 ; Astv- 

DA1IBIA.) 

3. A dnughter of Laomedon by Strymo, Placia, 
or Lcucippe. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 3.) According 
toother traditions in Eustathius (ad Horn. p. 1697) 
and Dictys (ii. 2), she was a daughter of Priam, 
and married Tclephus, by whom she became the 
mother of Eurypylus. Three other mythical per¬ 
sonages of this name occur in Apollod. iii. 12. § 2, 

iii. 5. § 6 ; Hygin. Fab. 117. [L. S.] 

ASTY'OCIIUS (’Aorvoxos), succeeded Melan- 

cridas as Lacedaemonian high admiral, in the sum¬ 
mer of 412, b. c., the year after the Syracusan 
defeat, and arrived with four ships at Chios, late 
in the summer. (Thuc. viii. 20, 23.) Lesbos 
was now the seat of the contest: and his arrival 
was followed by the recovery to the Athenians of 
the whole island. (Ib. 23.) Astyochus was 
eager for a second attempt; but compelled, by the 
refusal of the Chians and their Spartan captain, 
Pedaritus, to forego it, he proceeded, with many 
threats of revenge, to take the general command at 
Miletus. (31—33.) Here lie renewed the Persian 
treaty, and remained, notwithstanding the entrea¬ 
ties of Chios, then hard pressed by the Athenians, 
wholly inactive. He was at last starting to re¬ 
lieve it, when he was called off, about mid-winter, 
to join a fleet from home, bringing, in consequence 
of complaints from Pedaritus, commissioners to ex¬ 
amine his proceedings. Before this (tn Hura t6tc 
irepl MiArjroy, cc. 36—42), Astyochus it appears 
had sold himself to the Persian interest. He had 
received, perhaps on first coming to Miletus, orders 
from home to put Alcibiades to death ; but finding 
him in refuge with the satrap Tissaphemes, he not 
only gave up all thought of the attempt, but on re¬ 
ceiving private intelligence of his Athenian negotia¬ 
tions, went up to Magnesia, betrayed Phrynichus 
his informant to Alcibiades, and there, it would 
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seem, pledged himself to the satrap, (cc. 45 and 50.) 
Henceforward, in pursuance of his patron's policy, 
his efforts were employed in keeping his large 
forces inactive, and inducing submission to the re¬ 
duction in their Persian pay. The acquisition of 
Rhodes, after his junction with the new fleet, he 
had probably little to do with; while to him, 
must, no doubt, be ascribed the neglect of the 
opportunities afforded by the Athenian dissensions, 
after his return to Miletus (cc. 60 and 63), 411 B.c. 
The discontent of the troops, especially of the 
Syracusans, was great, and broke out at last in a 
riot, where his life was endangered; shortly after 
which his successor Mindarus arrived, and Asty- 
ochus sailed home (cc. 84, 85), after a command of 
about eight months. Upon his return to Sparta 
he bore testimony to the truth of the charges 
which Hermocrates, the Syracusan, brought against 
Tissaphernes. (Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 31.) [A. H. C.J 
ASTYPALAEA (' AarimaXala), a daughter of 
Phoenix and Perimede, the daughter of Ocneus. 
She was a sister of Europa, and became by Posei¬ 
don the mother of the Argonaut Ancaeus and of 
Eurypj’lus, king of the island of Cos. The island 
Astypalaca among the Cyclades derived its name 
from her. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 1; Paus. vii. 4. § 2 ; 
Apollod. Rhod. ii. 8G6 ; Stcph. Byz. s.v.) [L.S.] 
A'SYCIIIS ( y Aavxis), a king of Egypt, who, 
according to the account in Herodotus (ii. 136), 
succeeded Mycerinus (about b. c. 1012 according 
to Larcher’s calculation), and built the propy- 
laea on the cast side of the temple of Hephaestus 
which had been begun by Menes, and also a 
pyramid of brick. Herodotus likewise mentions 
some laws of his for the regulation of money 
transactions. [C. P. MJ 

ATABY'RIUS (’ AraSupios ), a surname of Zeus 
derived from mount Atabyris or Atobyrion in the 
island of Rhodes, where the Cretan Althaemencs 
was said to have built a temple to him. (Apollod. 
iii. 2. § 1; Appian, Mithrid. 26.) Upon this moun¬ 
tain there were, it is said, brazen bulls which 
roared when anything extraordinary was going to 
happen. (Schol. (ul Pind. 01. vii. 159.) [L. S.] 

ATALANTE (’AraAdvru). In ancient mytho¬ 
logy there occur two personages of this name, who 
have been regarded by some writers as identical, 
while others distinguish between them. Among 
the latter we may mention the Scholiast on Theo¬ 
critus (iii. 40), Burmann (ad Ov. Aid. x. 565), 
Spanheim (ad CaUimach. p. 275, &c.), and Munc- 
kcr (ad. Hygin. Fab. 99, 173, 185). K. 0. Mid¬ 
ler, on the other hand, who maintains the identity 
of the two Atalantcs, has endeavoured to shew 
that the distinction cannot be carried out satisfac¬ 
torily. But the difficulties are equally great in 
either case. The common accounts distinguish 
between the Arcadian and the Boeotian Atalante. 
1. The Arcadian Atalante is described as the 
daughter of Jasus (Jasion or Jasius) and Clymene. 
(Aelian, V II. xiii. 1 ; Hygin. Fab. 99 ; Callim. 
Hymn, in Dian. 216.) Her father, who had wished 
for a son, was disappointed at her birth, and ex¬ 
posed her on the Parthcnian (virgin) hill, by the 
side of a well and at the entrance of a cave. Pau- 
eania8 (iii. 24. § 2) speaks of a spring near the 
ruins of Cyplianta, which gushed forth from a rock, 
and which Atalante was believed to have called 
forth by striking the rock with her spear. In her 
infancy, Atalante was suckled in the wilderness by 
a she-bear, the symbol of Artemis, and after she 
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had grown up, she lived in pure maidenhood, slew 
the centaurs who pursued her, took part in the 
Calydonian hunt, and in the games which were 
celebrated in honour of Pelias. Afterwards, her 
father recognized her as his daughter; and when 
he desired her to marry, she made it the condition 
that every suitor who wanted to win her, should 
first of all contend with her in the foot-race. If 
he conquered her, he was to be rewarded with her 
hand, if not, he was to be put to death by her. 
This she did because she was the most swift-footed 
among all mortals, and because the Delphic oracle 
had cautioned her against marriage. Meilanion, 
one of her suitors, conquered her in this manner. 
Aphrodite had given him three golden apples, and 
during the race he dropped them one after the 
other. Their beauty charmed Atalante so much, 
that she could not abstain from gathering them. 
Thus she was conquered, and became the wife of 
Meilanion. Once when the two, by their embraces 
in the 6acred grove of Zeus, profaned the sanctity 
of the place, they were both metamorphosed into 
lions. Hyginus adds, that Atalante was by Ares 
the mother of Parthenopacus, though, according to 
others, Parthenopaeus was her son by Meilanion. 
(Apollod. iii. 9. § 2; Scrv. ad Aon. iii. 313; Athen. 
iii p. 82.) 

2. The Boeotian Atalante. About her the samo 
stories are related as about the Arcadian Atalante, 
except that her parentage and the localities are 
described differently. Thus she is said to have 
been a daughter of Schoenus, and to have been 
married to llippomenes. Her footrace is trans¬ 
ferred to the Boeotian Onchestus, and the sano- 
tuary which the newly married couple profaned by 
their love, was a temple of Cybcle, who metamor¬ 
phosed them into lions, and yoked them to her 
chariot. (Ov. Met. x. 565, &c., viii. 318, &c.; 
Hygin. Fab f l85.) In both traditions the main 
cause of the metamorphosis is, that the husband of 
Atalante neglected to thank Aphrodite for the gift 
of the golden apples. Atalante has in the ancient 
poets various surnames or epithets, which refer 
partly to her descent, partly to her occupation (the 
chase), and partly to her swiftness. She was re¬ 
presented on the chest of Cypselus holding a hind, 
and by her side stood Meilanion. She also ap¬ 
peared in the pediment of the temple of Athena 
Alca at Tegea among the Calydonian hunters. 
(Paus. v. 19. § 1, viii. 45. § 4; Comp. Muller, 
Orchom. p. 214.) [L. S.] 

ATALANTE (’AtoA^), the sister of Per- 
diccas, married Attalus, and was murdered a few 
days after her brother, Perdiccas. (Diod. xviii. 

37.) 

ATA'RRIIIAS (’A rajipias), mentioned several 
times by Q. Curtius (v. 2, vii. 1, viii 1), with a 
slight variation in the orthography of the name, 
in the wars of Alexander the Great, appears to 
have been the same who was sent by Cassander 
with a part of the army to oppose Aeacides, king 
of Epeirus, in b. c. 317. (Diod. xix. 36.) 

ATAULPHUS, ATHAULPHUS, ADAUL- 
PHUS (i c. Atha-ulf, “ sworn helper," the same 
name as that which appears in later history under 
the form of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alaric’s 
wife. (Olympiod. ap. Phot. Cod. 80, p. 57, a., ed 
Bekk.) He first appears as conducting a reinforce¬ 
ment of Goths and Huns to aid Alaric in Italy 
after the termination of the first siege of Rome. 
(a. d. 409.) In the same year he was after the 
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second siege raised by the mock emperor Attalus 
to the office of Count of the Domestics; and on 
the death of Alaric in 410, he was elected to sup¬ 
ply his place as king of the Visigoths. (Jomandes, 
de Reb. Get. 32.) From this time the accounts of 
his history vary exceedingly. The only undisputed 
facts are, that he retired with his nation into the 
south of Gaul,—that he married Placidia, sister of 
Honorius, — and that he finally withdrew into 
Spain, where he was murdered at Barcelona. Ac¬ 
cording to Jomandes (de Reb. Get. 32), he took 
Rome a second time after Alarm's death, carried off 
Placidia, formed a treaty with Honorius, which was 
cemented by his marriage with Placidia at Forum 
liivii or Cornelii, remained a faithful ally in Gaul, 
and went into Spain for the purpose of suppressing 
the agitations of the Suevi and Vandals against 
the empire. But the other authorities for the 
time agree on the whole in giving a different re¬ 
presentation. According to them, the capture of 
Placidia had taken place before Alarm's death 
(Philostorg. xii. 4; Olympiod. 1. c.; Marcellin. 
Chronicon) ; the treaty with the empire was not 
concluded till after Ataulphu&'s retreat into Gaul, 
where he was implicated in the insurrection of 
Jovinus, and set up Attalus, whom he detained in 
his camp for a musician, as a rival emperor ; he 

then endeavoured to make peace with Honorius 
by sending him the head of the usurper Sebastian, 
and by offering to give up Placidia in exchange 
for a gift of corn ; on this being refused, he at¬ 
tacked Massilia, from which he was repulsed by 
Bonifacius; finally, tho marriage with Placidia 
took place at Narbo (Idat. Chromcon). which so 
exasperated her lover, the general Constantius, 
as to make him drive Ataulphus into Spain. (Oro- 
sius, vii. 43; Idat. Chronicon; Philostorg. xii. 4.) 

He was remarkable as being the first indepen¬ 
dent chief who entered into alliance with Rome, 
not for pay, but from respect His original ambi¬ 
tion had been (according to Orosius, vii. 43, who 
appears to record his very words), “ that what 
was now Romania should become Gothia, and 
what Caesar Augustus was now, that for the 
future should be Ataulphus, but that his experience 
of the evils of lawlessness and the advantages of 
law had changed his intention, and that his 
highest glory now would be to be known in after 
ages as the defender of the empire.” And thus 
his marriage with Placidia—the first contracted 
between a barbarian chief and a Roman princess— 
was looked upon by his contemporaries as a marked 
epoch, and as the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Daniel, that the king of the North should wed the 
daughter of the king of the South. (Idat. Chro- 
uicon.) 

He was a man of striking personal appearance, 
and of middle stature. (Jomandes, de Reb. Get 
32.) Tho details of his life are best given in 
Olympiodorus (ap . Phot .), who gives a curious de¬ 
scription of the scene of his nuptials with Placidia 
in the house of Ingenuus of Narbo (p. 59, b. ed. 
Bekker). 

His death is variously ascribed to the personal 
anger of the assassin Vemulf or (Olympiod. p. 60, 

a. ) Dobbius (Jomandes, < U Reb. Get. 32), to the in¬ 
trigues of Constantius (Philostorg. xii. 4), and to 
a conspiracy occasioned in the camp by his having 
put to death a rival chief, Sarus (Olympiod. p. 58, 

b. ) It is said to have taken place in the palace at 
Barcelona (Idat. Chronicon ), or whilst, according 
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to his custom, he was looking at his stables. 
(Olympiod. p. 60,a.) His first wife was a Sarmatian, 
who was divorced to make way for Placidia (Phi¬ 
lostorg. xii. 4), and by whom he had six children. 
The only offspring of his second marriage was a 
son, Theodosius, who died in infancy. (Olympiod. 
p. 59, b.) v [A. P. S.] 

ATE (A rrj). according to Hesiod (Thcog. 230), 
a daughter of Eris, and according to Homer (II. 
xix. 91) of Zeus, was an ancient Greek divinity, 
who led both gods and men to rash and inconside¬ 
rate actions and to suffering. She once even in¬ 
duced Zeus, at the birth of Heracles, to take an 
oath by which Hera was afterwards enabled to 
give to Eurystheus the power which had been 
destined for Heracles. When Zeus discovered his 
rashness, he hurled Ate from Olympus and banished 
her for ever from tho abodes of the gods. (Horn. 
II. xix. 126, See.) In the tragic writers Ate 
appears in a different light: she avenges evil deeds 
and inflicts just punishments upon the. offenders 
and their posterity (Aeschyl. Clioeph. 381), so that 
her character here is almost the same as that of 
Nemesis and Erinnys. She appears most promi¬ 
nent in the dramas of Aeschylus, and least in 
those of Euripides, with whom the idea of Dike 
(justice) is more fully developed. (Bliimnor, 
Ueber die Idee des ScJdcJcsals , <J*c. p. 64, See.) [ L. S. ] 

ATE I US, surnamed Praetextatus, and also 
Pliilologusy the latter of which surnames he assumed 
in order to indicate his great learning, was born at 
Athens, and was one of the most celebrated gram¬ 
marians at Rome, in the latter half of tho first 
century B. c. He was a freedman, and was per¬ 
haps originally a slave of the jurist Ateius Capito, 
by whom he was characterized as a rhetorician 
among grammarians, and a grammarian among 
rhetoricians. He taught many of tho Roman 
nobles, and was particularly intimate with tho 
historian Sallust, and with Asinius Pollio. For 
the former he drew up an abstract of Roman his¬ 
tory (Rreviarium rerum omnium Romanarum), 
that Sallust might select from it for his history 
such subjects as he chose; and for the latter ho 
compiled precepts on the art of writing. Asinius 
Pollio believed that Ateius collected for Sallust 
many of the peculiar expressions which we find 
in his writings, hut this is expressly denied by 
Suetonius. The commentarii of Ateius were ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous, but only a very few were ex¬ 
tant even in the time of Suetonius. (Sueton. de 
Illuslr. Grammat. 10; comp. Osann, Anulccta Cri¬ 
tic. p. 64, &c.; Madvig, Opuscula A cade mica, p. 
97, See.) 

ATEIUS CA'PITO. [Capito.] 

ATEIUS SANCTUS. [Sanctus.] 

ATEItlA'NUS, JU'LIUS, wrote a work upon 
the Thirty Tyrants (a. d. 259—268), or at least 
upon one of them, Victorinus. Trebellius Pollio 
(Trig. Tyr. 6) gives an extract from his work. 

A. ATE'RNIUS or ATE'RIUS consul b. c. 
454, with Sp. Tarpeius. (Liv. iii. 31.) The con¬ 
sulship is memorable for the passing of the Lex 
Aternia Tarpcia. (Diet, of Ant. s. v.) Atcrnius 
was subsequently in B. a 448, one of the patrician 
tribunes of the people, which was the only time 
that patricians were elected to that office. (Liv. 
iii. 65.) 

ATE'RIUS, or HATE'RIUS, a Roman juris¬ 
consult, who was probably contemporary with 
Cicero, and gave occasion to one of that great ora- 
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t6r’s puns. Cicero writes to L. Papirius Paetus (ad 
Fam. ix. 18), Tu istic te Ateriano jure deUdalo: 
ego me hie Hirtiano. “ While you are amusing 
yourself with the law (jus) of Aterius, let me en¬ 
joy my pea-fowl here with the capital sauce (jus) 
of my friend Hirtius ” [ J. T. G.] 

A'THAMAS (’A Oagas), a son of Aeolus and 
Enaretc, the daughter of Deimachus. He was 
thus a brother of Cretheus, Sisyphus, Salmoneus, 
&c. (Apollod. i. 7. § 3.) At the command of 
Hera, Athamas married Nephelc, by whom he be¬ 
came the father of Phrixus and Ilelle. But he 
was secretly in love with the mortal Ino, the 
daughter of Cadmus, by whom he begot Lcar- 
chus and Melicertes, and Nephele, on discovering 
that Ino had a greater hold on his affections than 
herself, disappeared in her anger. Misfortunes and 
ruin now came upon the house of Athamas, for 
Nephele, who had returned to the gods, demanded 
that Athamas should be sacrificed as an atonement 
to her. Ino, who hated the children of Nephele 
and endeavoured to destroy them, caused a fa¬ 
mine by her artifices, and when Athamas sent 
messengers to Delphi to consult the oracle about 
the means of averting famine, Ino bribed them, 
and the orucle they brought back declared, 
that Phrixus must be sacrificed. When the peo¬ 
ple demanded compliance with the oracle, Nephele 
rescued Phrixus and Ilelle upon the ram with the 
golden fleece, and earned them to Colchis. Atha¬ 
mas and Ino drew upon themselves the anger of 
Hera also, the cause of which is not the same in 
all accounts. (Apollod. iii. 4. § 3; Ilygin. Fab. 2.) 
Athamas was seized by madness (comp. Cic. Tusc. 
iii. 5, in / J wow. 20), and in this state he killed his 
own son, Learchus, and Ino threw herself with 
Melicertes into the sea. Athamas, as the murderer 
of his son, was obliged to flee from Bocotia. He 
consulted the oracle where he should settle. The 
answer was, that he should settle where he should 
be treated hospitably by wild beasts. After long 
wanderings, he at last came to a place where 
wolves were devouring sheep. On perceiving him, 
they ran away, leaving their prey behind. Atha¬ 
mas recognized the place alluded to in the oracle, 
settled there, and called the country Athamania, 
after his own name. He then married Themisto, 
who bore him several soii9. (Apollod. i. 9. § 1, &c.; 
Ilygin. Fab. 1-5.) 

The accounts about Athamas, especially in their 
details, differ much in the different writers, and it 
seems that the Thessalian and Orchomeniati tradi¬ 
tions are here interwoven with one another. Ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias (ix. 34. § 4), Athamas wished 
to sacrifice Phrixus at the foot of the Boeotian 
mountain Laphystius,on the altar dedicated to Zeus 
Laphystius, a circumstance which suggests some 
connexion of the mythus with the worship of 
Zeus Laphystius. (Muller, Orchom. p. 161, &c.) 
There are two other mythical personages of this 
name, the one a grandson of the former, who led a 
colony of Minyans to Teos (Paus. vii. 3. § 3; 
Steph. IJyz. s. v. Tews), and the other a son of 
Oenopion, the Cretan, who had emigrated to 
Chios. (Paus. vii. 4. § 6.) [L. S.J 

A'THAMAS (’A0c(uas), a Pythagorean philoso¬ 
pher, cited by Clemens of Alexandria. (Strom. 
vi. p. 624, d. Paris, 1629.) 

ATHA'NADAS ( 'AOaudSas), a Greek writer, 
the author of a work on Ambracia (’A y€f>OKiKa). 
(Antonin. Liber, c. 4.) [C. P. M.] 
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ATHANARI'CUS, the son of Rhotestus, was 
king, or according to Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxvii. 5), “judex” of the West Goths during 
their stay in Dacia. His name became first known 
in a. d. 367, when the Goths were attacked by the 
emperor Valens, who first encamped near Daphne, 
a fort on the Danube, from whence, after having 
laid a bridge of boats over this river, he entered 
Dacia. The Goths retired and the emperor re¬ 
treated likewise after having performed but little. 
He intended a new campaign, but the swollen 
waters of the Danube inundated the surrounding 
country, and Valens took up his winter quarters 
at Marcianopolis in Moesia. In 369, however, he 
crossed the Danube a second time, at Noviodunum 
in Moesia Inferior, and defeated Athanaric who 
wished for peace, and who was invited by Valens 
to come to his camp. Athanaric excused himself, 
pretending that he had made a vow never to set 
his foot on the Roman territory, but he promised 
to the Roman ambassadors, Victor and Arinthncus, 
that he would meet with the emperor in a boat on 
the Danube. Valens having agreed to this, peace 
was concluded on that river, on conditions not very 
heavy for the Goths, for they lost nothing; but 
their commerce with Moesia and Thrace was re¬ 
stricted to two towns on the Danube. Thence 
probably the title “ Gothicus,” which Eutropius 
gives to Valer.s in the dedication of his history. 

In 373, Athanaric, who belonged to the ortho¬ 
dox party, was involved in a feud with Fritigern, 
another “judge” of the Wcst-Goths or Thervingi, 
who was an Arian, and oppressed the Catholic 
party. In 374, the Gothic empire was invaded 
by the Huns. Athanaric defended the passages of 
the Dnieper, but the Huns crossed this river in 
spite of his vigilance and defeated the Goths, 
whereupon Athanaric retired between the Pruth 
and the Danube, to a strong position which he for¬ 
tified by lines. His situation, however, was so 
dangerous, that the Goths sent ambassadors, among 
whom probably was Ulphilas, to the emperor Valens, 
for the purpose of obtaining dwelling places within 
the Roman empire. Valens received the ambassa¬ 
dors at Antioch, and promised to receive the West- 
Goths as “ foederati.” Thus the West-Goths 
(Thervingi) settled in Moesia, but Athanaric, 
faithful to his vow, refused to accompany them 
and retired to a stronghold in the mountains of 
Dacia. There lie defended himself against tho 
Huns, ns well as some Gothic chiefs, who 
tried to dislodge him, till in 380 he was compelled 
to fly. Necessity urged him to forget his oath, 
he entered the Roman territory and retired to 
Constantinople, where the cinperor Theodosius 
treated him with great kindness and all the re¬ 
spect due to his rank. He died in 381. (Amm. 
Marc, xxvii. 5, xxx. 3; Themistius, Oral, in 
Valent; Zosimus, iv. 34, 35; Sozomen. vi. 37 ; 
Idatius, in Fastis, Svagrio ct Eucherio Cork. ; Eu- 
napius, Fragm. pp. 18, 19, cd. Paris.) | W. P.J 

A'THANAS (’Aftfc'ar), a Greek historical 
writer, the author of a work on Sicily, quoted by 
Plutarch (TimoL 23, 37) and Diodorus, (xv. 94.) 
lie is probably the same with Athanis, a writer 
mentioned by Athenaeus (iii. p. 98), who also 
wrote a work on Sicily. (Goller, de Situ , <J*c. 
Syramsarum, p. 16.) [C. P. M.j 

ATIIANA'SIUS (*Afewfariot), ST., archbishop 
of Alexandria, was bom in that city, a few years 
before the close of the third century. The date of 
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his birth cannot be ascertained with exactness ; 1 
but it is assigned by Montfaucon, on grounds suffi¬ 
ciently probable, to a. d. 296. No particulars are 
recorded of the lineage or the parents of Athana¬ 
sius. The dawn of his character and genius seems 
to have given fair promise of his subsequent emi¬ 
nence ; for Alexander, then primate of Egypt, 
brought him up in his own family, and superintend¬ 
ed his education with the view of dedicating him 
to the Christian ministry. We have no account 
of the studies pursued by Athanasius in his youth, 
except the vague statement of Gregory Nazianzen, 
that he devoted comparatively little attention to 
general literature, but acquired an extraordinary 
knowledge of the Scriptures. His early proficiency 
in Biblical knowledge is credible enough; but 
though he was much inferior in general learning to 
such men as Clemens Alcxandrinus, Origen, and 
Eusebius, his Oration against the Greeks, itself a 
juvenile performance, evinces no contemptible ac¬ 
quaintance with the literature of heathen mytho¬ 
logy. While a young man, Athanasius frequent¬ 
ly visited the celebrated hermit St. Antony, of 
whom he eventually became the biographer; and 
this early acquaintance laid the foundation of a 
friendship which was interrupted only by the death 
of the aged recluse. [Antoni us, St.] At what 
age Athanasius was ordained a deacon is nowhere 
stated; but he was young both in years and in 
office when he vigorously supported Alexander in 
maintaining the orthodox faith against the earliest 
assaults of the Arians. He was still only a deacon 
when appointed a member of the famous council of 
Nice (a. d. 325), in which he distinguished him¬ 
self ns an able opponent of the Arian doctrine, and 
assisted in drawing up the creed that takes its 
name from that assembly. 

In the following year Alexander died; and 
Athanasius, whom he had strongly recommended 
as his successor, was raised to the vacant see of 
Alexandria, the voice of the people as well as the 
suffrages of the ecclesiastics being decisively in 
his favour. The manner in which he discharged 
the duties of his new office was highly exemplary ; 
but he had not long enjoyed his elevation, before 
he encountered the commencement of that long 
series of trials which darkened the eventful re¬ 
mainder of his life. About the year 331, Arius, 
who had been banished by Constantine after the 
condemnation of his doctrine by the council of 
Nice, made a professed submission to the Catholic 
faith, which satisfied the emperor; and shortly 
after, Athanasius received an imperial order to ad¬ 
mit the heresiarch once more into the church of 
Alexandria. The archbishop had the courage to 
disobey, and justified his conduct in a letter which 
seems, at the time, to have been satisfactory to 
Constantine. Soon after this, complaints were 
lodged against Athanasius by certain enemies of 
his, belonging to the obscure sect of the Meletians. 
One of the charges involved nothing short of high 
treason. Others related to acts of sacrilege alleged 
to have been committed in a church where a priest 
named Ischyras or Ischyrion officiated. It was 
averred that Macarius, a priest acting under the 
orders of Athanasius, had forcibly entered this 
church while Ischyras was performing divine ser¬ 
vice, had broken one of the consecrated chalices, 
overturned the communion-table, burned the sacred 
books, demolished the pulpit, and razed the edifice 
to its foundations. Athanasius made his defence 
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before the emperor in person, and was honourably 
acquitted. With regard to the pretended acts of 
sacrilege, it was proved that Ischyras had never 
received regular orders; that, in consequence of 
his unduly assuming the priestly office, Athanasius 
in one of his episcopal visitations had sent Maca¬ 
rius and another ecclesiastic to inquire into the 
matter; that these had found Ischyras ill in bed, 
and had contented themselves with .advising his 
father to dissuade him from all such irregularities 
for the future. Ischyras himself afterwards con¬ 
fessed with tears the groundlessness of the charges 
preferred against Macarius; and gave Athanasius 
a written disavowal of them, signed by six priests 
and seven deacons. Notwithstanding these proofs 
of the primate’s innocence, his enemies renewed 
their attack in an aggravated form; accusing Atha¬ 
nasius himself of the acts previously imputed to 
Macarius, and charging him moreover with the 
murder of Arscnius, bishop of Hypselis in Upper 
Egypt. To give colour to this latter accusation 
Arsenius absconded, and lay concealed for a con¬ 
siderable time. The emperor before whom the 
charges were laid, already knew that those relat¬ 
ing to Ischyras were utterly unfounded. He re¬ 
ferred it to his brother Dalmatius, the Censor, to 
inquire into the alleged murder of Arsenius. Dal¬ 
matius wrote to Athanasius, commanding him to 
prepare his defence. The primate was at first in¬ 
clined to leave so monstrous a calumny to its own 
fate; but finding that the anger of the emperor 
had been excited against him, he instituted an 
active search after Arsenius, and in the end learned 
that he had been discovered and identified at Tyre. 
The Arians meanwhile had urged the convention 
of a council at Caesareia, for the purpose of in¬ 
quiring into the crimes imputed to Athanasius. 
But he, unwilling to trust his cause to such a tri¬ 
bunal, sent to the emperor a full account of the ex¬ 
posure of the pretended homicide. On this, Con¬ 
stantine ordered Dalmatius to stay nil proceedings 
against Athanasius, and commanded the Arian 
bishops, instead of holding their intended synod at 
Caesareia, to return home. 

Undeterred by this failure, the enemies of Atha¬ 
nasius, two years after, prevailed upon Constantino 
to summon a council at Tyre, in which they re¬ 
peated the old accusations concerning Ischyras and 
Arsenius, and urged new matter of crimination. 
The pretended sacrilege in the church of Ischyras 
was disproved by the bishops who were present 
from Egypt. The murder of Arsenius was satis¬ 
factorily disposed of by producing the man himself 
alive and well, in the midst of the council. The 
adversaries of the primate succeeded, however, in 
appointing a commission to visit Egypt and take 
cognizance of the matters laid to his charge. The 
proceedings of this commission are described by 
Athanasius as having been in the highest degree 
corrupt, iniquitous, and disorderly. On the return 
of the commissioners to Tyre, whence Athanasius 
had meanwhile withdrawn, the council deposed 
him from his office, interdicted him from visiting 
Alexandria, .and sent copies of his sentence to all 
the bishops in the Christian world, forbidding 
them to receive him into their communion. On a 
calm review of all the proceedings in this case, it 
seems impossible to doubt that the condemnation 
of Athanasius was flagrantly unjust, and was en¬ 
tirely provoked by his uncompromising opposition 
to the tenets of the Arians, who had secured a ma- 
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jority in the council. Undismayed by the triumph 
of his enemies, the deposed archbishop returned to 
Tyre, and presenting himself before Constantine as 
he was entering the city, entreated the emperor to 
do him justice. His prayer was so far granted as 
that his accusers were summoned to confront him 
in the imperial presence. On this, they abandoned 
their previous grounds of attack, and accused him 
of having threatened to prevent the exportation of 
corn from Alexandria to Constantinople. It would 
seem that the emperor was peculiarly sensitive on 
this point; for, notwithstanding the intrinsic im¬ 
probability of the charge, and the earnest denials 
of Athanasius, the good prelate was banished by 
Constantino to Gaul. It is not unlikely that, when 
the heat of his indignation had subsided, Constan¬ 
tino felt the sentence to be too rigorous; for he 
prohibited the filling up of the vacant see, and de¬ 
clared that his motive in banishing the primate 
was to remove him from the machinations of his 
enemies.* Athanasius went to Treves (a. n. 336), 
where he was not only received with kindness by 
Maximinus, the bishop of that city, but loaded 
with favours by Constantine the Younger. The 
Alexandrians petitioned the emperor to restore 
their spiritual father, and Antony the hermit 
joined in the request ; but the appeal was unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

In the year 337, Constantine died. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, Athanasius was replaced in his see by 
Constantine II. He was received by the clergy 
and the people with the liveliest demonstrations of 
joy. But ho had scarcely resumed the dignities 
and duties of his office, when the persevering hos¬ 
tility of his Arian opponents began to disturb him 
afresh. They succeeded in prejudicing the mind 
of Constantins against him, and in a council held 
at Antioch proceeded to the length of appointing 
Piatus archbishop of Alexandria. To counteract 
their movements, Athanasius convoked a council at 
Alexandria, in which a document was prepared 
setting forth the wrongs committed by the adverse 
party, and vindicating the character of the Egyp¬ 
tian primate. Both parties submitted their state¬ 
ments to Julius, the bishop of Rome, who signified 
his intention of bringing them together, in order 
that the case might be thoroughly investigated. To 
this proposition Athanasius assented. The Arums 
refused to comply. In the year 340, Constantine 
the Younger was slain; and in him Athanasius 
seems to have lost a powerful and zealous friend. 
In the very next year, the Arian bishops convened 
a council at Antioch, in which they condemned 
Athanasius for resuming his office while the sen¬ 
tence of deposition pronounced by the council of 
Tyre was still unrepealed. They accused him of 
disorderly and violent proceedings on his return to 
Alexandria, and even revived the old exploded 
stories about the broken chalice and the murder of 
Arscnius. They concluded by appointing Eusebius 
Kmisenus to the archbishopric of Alexandria; and 
when he declined the dubious honour, Gregory of 

* Gibbon ascribes the sentence to reasons of po¬ 
licy. “The emperor was satisfied that the peace 
of Egypt would be secured by the absence of a 
popular leader; hut he refused to fill the vacancy 
of the archiepiscopal throne; and the sentence, 
which, after long hesitation, he pronounced, was 
that of a jealous ostracism, rather than of an igno¬ 
minious exile.” 
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Cappadocia was advanced in his stead. The new 
primate entered on his office (a. d. 341) amidst 
scenes of atrocious violence. The Christian popu¬ 
lation of Alexandria were loud in their complaints 
against the removal of Athanasius; and Philagrius, 
the prefect of Egypt, who had been sent with 
Gregory to establish him in his new office, let loose 
against them a crowd of ferocious assailants, who 
committed the most frightful excesses. Athanasius 
fled to Rome, and addressed to the bishops of every 
Christian church an energetic epistle, in which he 
details the cruel injuries inflicted upon himself and 
his people, and entreats the aid of all Iris brethren. 
At Rome he was honourably received by Julius, 
who despatched messengers to the ecclesiastical 
opponents of Athanasius, summoning them to a 
council to be held in the imperial city. Apparently 
in dread of exposure and condemnation, they re¬ 
fused to comply with the summons. When the 
council met (a. d. 342), Athanasius was heard in 
his own vindication, and honourably restored to 
the communion of the church. A synodical letter 
was addressed by the council to the Arian clergy, 
severely reproving them for their disobedience to 
the summons of Julius and their unrighteous con¬ 
duct to the church of Alexandria. 

In the year 347, n council was held nt Snrdicn, 
at which the Arians at first designed to attend. 
They insisted, however, that Athanasius and all 
whom they had condemned should be excluded. As 
it was the great object of this council to decide 
upon the merits of that very case, the proposition 
was of course resisted, and the Arians left the 
assembly. The council, after due investigation, 
affirmed the innocence of those whom the Arians 
had deposed, restored them to their offices, and 
condemned their adversaries. Synodical epistles, 
exhibiting the decrees of the council, were duly 
prepared and issued. Delegates were sent to the 
emperor Constantius at Antioch, to notify the de¬ 
cision of the council of Sardica; and they were also 
entrusted with a letter from Constans to his bro¬ 
ther, in which the cause of the orthodox clergy was 
strongly recommended. At Antioch an infamous 
plot was laid to blast the reputation of the dele¬ 
gates. Its detection seems to have wrought pow¬ 
erfully upon the mind of Constantius, who had 
previously supported the Arians; for he recalled 
those of the orthodox whom he had banished, and 
sent letters to Alexandria forbidding any further 
molestation to be offered to the friends of Athana¬ 
sius. 

In the following year (a. n. 349), Gregory was 
murdered at Alexandria; but of the occasion and 
manner of his death no particulars have reached us. 
It prepared the way for the return of Athanasius. 
He was urged to this by Constantius himself, 
whom he visited on his way to Alexandria, and 
on whom lie made, for the time, a very favourable 
impression. He was once more received at Alex¬ 
andria with overflowing signs of gladness and affec¬ 
tion. Restored to his see, he immediately pro¬ 
ceeded against the Arians with great vigour, and 
they, on their side, renewed against him the charges 
which had been so often disproved. Constans, the 
friend of Athanasius, was now dead; and though 
Constantius, at this juncture, professed great friend¬ 
liness for the primate, he soon attached himself 
once more to the Arian party. In a council held 
at Arles (a. d. 353), and another at Milan (a. d. 
355), they succeeded by great exertions in procur- 
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ing the condemnation of Athanasius. On the lat- the first three years of the administration of Valens, 
ter occasion, the whole weight of the imperial au- the orthodox party seem to have been exempt from 
thority was thrown into the scale against him; annoyance. In this interval Athanasius wrote the 
and those of the bishops who resolutely vindicated life of St Antony, and two treatises on the doc- 
his cause were punished with exile. Among these trine of the Trinity. In the year 367, Valens 
(though his banishment occurred some time after issued an edict for the deposition and banishment 
the synod of Milan had closed) was Liberius, of all those bishops who had returned to their sees 
bishop of Rome. Persecution was widely directed at the death of Constantius. After a delay oo 
against those who sided with Athanasius; and he casioned by the importunate prayers of the people 
himself, after some abortive attempts to remove on behalf of their beloved teacher, Athanasius was 
him in a more quiet manner, was obliged once for the fifth time expelled from Alexandria. His 
more to flee from Alexandria in the midst of last exile, however, was short. In the space of a 
dreadful atrocities committed by Syrianns, a crea- few months, he was recalled by Valens himself, 
tore of the emperor's. The primate retired to the for reasons which it is now impossible to penetrate ; 
Egyptian deserts, whence he wrote a pastoral and from this time to the date of his death, A. D. 
address to his persecuted flock, to comfort and 373, he seems to have remained unmolested. He 
strengthen them amidst their trials. His enemies continued to discharge the laborious duties of his 
meanwhile had appointed to the vacant primacy office with unabated energy to the last; and after 
one George of Cappadocia, an illiterate man, whose holding the primacy for a term of forty-six years, 
moral character was far from blameless. The new during which he sustained unexampled reverses 
archbishop commenced a ruthless persecution against with heroic fortitude, and prosecuted the great 
the orthodox, which seems to have continued, with purpose of his life with singular sagacity and reso- 
greater or less severity, during the whole of his lution, he died without a blemish upon his name, 
ecclesiastical administration. The banished primate full of years and covered with honour, 
was affectionately entertained in the monastic re- The following culogium was extorted by his 
treats which had already begun to multiply in the merits from the pen of an historian who seldom 
deserts of Egypt; and ho employed his leisure in lavishes pmiso upon ancient or modern defenders 
composing some of his principal works. His place of orthodoxy :—“ Amidst the storms of persecu- 
of retreat was diligently sought for by his enemies; tion, the Archbishop of Alexandria was patient of 
but, through his own activity and the unswerving labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety; and 
fidelity of his friends, the monks, the search was though his mind was tainted by the contagion of 

always unsuccessful. In the year 361, Constan- fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a superiority of 

tius, the great patron of the Ariaus, expired. He character and abilities, which would have qualified 
was succeeded by Julian, commonly called the him, far better than the degenerate sons of Con- 
Apostate, who, at tho commencement of his reign, stantine, for the government of a grant monarchy, 
ordered the restoration of the bishops banished by His learning was much less profound and extensivo 
Constantius. This was rendered the easier in the than that of Eusebius of Caesarcn, and his rude 
case of Athanasius, inasmuch as George thcCnppar eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
docian was slain, at that very juncture, in a tumult oratory of Gregory or Basil; but whenever the 

raised by the heathen population of the city. Once primate of Egypt was called upon to justify his 

more reinstated in his office, amidst the joyful ac- sentiments or his conduct, his unpremeditated 
clamations of his friends, Athanasius behaved with style, cither of speaking or writing, was clear, 
lenity towards his humbled opponents, while he forcible, and persuasive." (Gibbon, Decline ami 
vigorously addressed himself to the restoration of Fall, $c. ch. xxi. vol. iii. pp. 331, 352, Milmnn's 
ecclesiastical order and sound doctrine. But, after edition.) Erasmus’s opinion of the style of Atlm- 
all his reverses, he was again to be driven from his nasius seems to us more just and discriminating 
charge, and again to return to it in triumph. The than Gibbon’s:—■“ Knit vir ille saeculo tranquillis- 
heathens of Alexandria complained against him to the simo dignus, dedisset nobis egregios ingenii facun- 
eniperor, for no other reason, it would seem, than diaeque suae fructus. Habebat enim vere dotem 
his successful zeal in extending the Christian faith, illam, quam Paulus in Kpiscopo putat esse prae- 
Julinn was probably aware that the superstition he cipuam, r6 SidaKTindv ; adeo dilucidus cst, acutus, 
was bent upon re-establishing had no enemy more sobrius, adtentus, breviter omnibus modis ad do- 
formidable than the thrice-cxiled archbishop: he cendum nppositus. Nihil habet durum, quod offen- 
therefore banished him not only from Alexandria, dit in Tertolliano : nihil e*i8€iKrucdi' y quod vidimus 
but from Egypt itself, threatening the prefect of in Hieronymo; nihil operosum, quod in Hilario: 
that country with a heavy fine if the sentence were nihil laciniosum, quod est in Augustino, atquo 
not carried into execution. Theodoret, indeed, etiam Chrysostomo: nihil Isocraticos numeros, aut 
affirms, that Julian gave secret orders for inflicting Lysiae compositionem redolens, quod est in Grego- 
thc last penalties of the law upon the hated prelate, rio Nazianzeno: sed totus cst in explicanda re." 
He escaped, however, to the desert (a. d. 362), The most important among the works of Atha- 
having predicted that this calamity would be but nasius arc the following:—“OratiocontraGentes;” 
of brief duration ; and after a few months’conceal- “ Oratio de Incarnationc ;" “ Encyclica ad Epis- 
ment in the monasteries, he returned to Alexan- copos Epistola;" “Apologia contra Arianos 
dria on receiving intelligence of the death of Julian. “ Epistola de Nicaenis Deeretis ;" u Epistola ad 
By Jovian, who succeeded to the throne of the Episcopos Aegypti et Libyae ;" “Apologia ad 
empire, Athanasius was held in high esteem. Imperatorem Constantium Apologia de Fuga 
When, therefore, his inveterate enemies endeavour- sua “ Historia Arianorum ad Monachos;" 
ed to persuade the emperor to depose him, they “ Orationes auatuor contra Arianos “ Epistolae 
were repeatedly repulsed, and that with no little quatuor ad Serapioneni;" “ Epistola de Synodis 
asperity. The speedy demise of Jovian again de- Arimini et Seleuciae “ Vita Antonii“ Li- 
prived Athanasius of a powerful protector. During ber de Incarnationc Dei Verbi et c. Arianos." 
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The earliest edition of the collected works of 
Athanasius appeared, in two volumes, folio, at 

Heidelberg, ex officina Commeliniana, a. d. 1600. 
The Greek text was accompanied by the Latin 
version of Peter Nanning (Nannius); and in the 
following year an appendix issued from the same 
press, containing notes, various readings, indices, 
&c., by Peter Felckmann. Those who purchase 
this edition should take care that their copies 
contain the appendix. The Paris edition of 16*27, 
and the Leipzig of 1686 (which professes, but un¬ 
truly, to have been published at Cologne), are not 
held in much estimation; and the latter is very 
inaccurately printed. The valuable Benedictine 
edition of Athanasius was published at Paris, a. d. 
1698, in three volumes, folio. The learned editor, 
Montfaucon, was at first .assisted in preparing it 
by James Loppinus ; but his coadjutor dying when 
no more than half of the first volume was finished, 
the honour of completing the edition devolved upon 
Montfaucon. Many of the opuscula of Athanasius 
were printed, for the first time, in the second 
volume of Montfaucon's “ Collcctio Nova Patrum 
et Scriptorum Graecorum,** Paris, a. d. 1706. 
The most complete edition of the works of Atha¬ 
nasius is that published at Padua, a. d. 1777, in 
four volumes, folio. The first threo volumes con¬ 
tain all that is comprised in the valuable Benedic¬ 
tine edition of 1698; the last includes the sup¬ 
plementary collections of Montfaucon, Wolf, Maffei, 
and Antonelli. 

The following list includes the principal English 
translations from the works of Athanasius:—•“ St. 
Athanasius’s Four Orations against the Arians ; 
and his Oration against the Gentiles. Translated 
from the original Greek by Mr. Sam. Parker.” 
Oxford, 1713. Athanasius's intirc Treatise of the 
Incarnation of the Word, and of his bodily ap¬ 
pearance to us, translated into English by W. 
Whiston, in his “ Collection of ancient Monu¬ 
ments relating to the Trinity and Incarnation,” 
London, 1713. The same collection also contains 
a translation of Athanasius's Life of Antony the 
Monk, which was first published in 1687. The 
Epistles of Athanasius in defence of the Nicene 
definition, and on the Councils of Ariminuin and 
Seleuceia, together with his first Oration against 
the Arians, have been recently translated, with 
notes, by the Rev. J. II. Newman, Oxford, 1842. 
The other three Orations, translated by the same 
writer, are shortly to appear ; and other works of 
Athanasius on the Arian controversy are advertised 
ns preparing for publication. 

For a complete list of the genuine, doubtful, and 
supposititious works of Athanasius, sec Fabricius, 
BiU, Gracca ,vol. viii. pp. 184—215, ed. IIarles. The 
most important of his genuine writings are those 
(both historical and doctrinal) which relate to the 
Avian controversy. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the creed commonly called Atlianasian was not 
composed by the archbishop of Alexandria. (See 
Gerard \ Vossii, Dissertaiio de Sipnbolo Athanasiano , 
Opp. vol. vi. pp. 516—522 ; W. E. Tentzelii, Ju- 
dicia cmdilorum de Sipnbolo Athanasiano.) It has 
been ascribed to Vigilius of Tapsus, Vincent of 
Lerins, Hilary of Poictiers, and others ; but its 
real author is unknown. The u Synopsis Sacrae 
Scripturae,” which is included in the writings of 
this eminent father, has no claim to be considered 
his; though, in itself, it is a valuable relic of an¬ 
tiquity. 
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The chief sources of information respecting the 
life of Athanasius are found in his own writings ; 
next to these, in the ecclesiastical histories of So¬ 
crates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. The materials 
afforded by these and other writers have been col¬ 
lected, examined, and digested with great learning 
and fidelity by Montfaucon, in his “ Vita Sancti 
Athanasii,” prefixed to the Benedictine edition of 
the works of this father, and by Tillemont, in his 
Mt moires pour servir a VHistoire Eccltsiastiquc , 
vol. viii., Paris edition of 1713. [J. M. M.] 

ATHANA'SIUS {'A0av6/nos\ of Alexandria, 
a presbyter of the church in that city, was a son 
of Isidorn, the sister of Cyril of Alexandria. He 
was deprived of his office and driven out of Alex¬ 
andria and Egypt by the bishop, Dioscums, from 
whom he suffered much persecution. There is ex¬ 
tant a small work of his, in Greek, against Dios- 
curus, which he presented to the council of Chal- 
ccdon, a. d. 451. ( Concil vol. iv. p. 405.) 

There were various other ecclesiastical writers 
of the name of Athanasius, of whom a list is given 
in Fabric. BiU. Graec. vol. viii. p. 174. 

ATIIANA'SIUS SCllOLASTICUS. 1. A 
Gracco-Roman jurist, who practised as an advo¬ 
cate at Emcsa, and was contemporary with 
and survived Ju&tiniun. Ho published in Greek 

an epitome of Justinian’s Novell®; and this work, 
long known to the learned to exist in manuscript 
in the royal libraries of Vienna and Paris, was first 
given to the world by G. E. Heim bach, in the first 
volume of his ’Ave/fSora, Leipz. 1838. It was pro¬ 
bably the same Athanasius who wrote a book do 
Crimim/ms, of which there was a manuscript in the 
library of Ant. Augustinus. (G. E. Ilcimbach, Do 
Basilicorum Oriyine Fontibus Scholiis, «Jc., Leipz. 
1825, p. 41.) 

2. A Gracco-Roman jurist, who wrote scholia 
on Eustathius after the publication of the Basilica. 
(Leunclav. Jus Gr. Rom. vol. ii. p. 207 ; Jlcini- 
bacli, do Basilic. Oriq. &c. p. 44.) [J. T. G.J 

ATHE'NA ('AflijvT? or ’Aflrjya), one of the 
great divinities of the Greeks. Homer (//. v. 
880) calls her a daughter of Zeus, without any 
allusion to her mother or to the manner in which 
she was called into existence, while most of the 
later traditions agree in stating that she was born 
from the head of Zeus. According to Hesiod 
( Theog. 886, &c.), Metis, the first wife of Zeus, 
was the mother of Athena, but when Metis was 
pregnant with her, Zeus, on the advice of Gaea 
and Uranus, swallowed Metis up, and afterwards 
gave birth himself to Athena, who sprang from his 
head. (Hesiod, L c. 924.) Pindar (Ol. vii. 35, 
&c.} adds, that Hephaestus split the head of Zeus 
with Ills axe, and that Athena sprang forth with a 
mighty war-shout. Others relate, that Prometheus 
or Hermes or Palamaon assisted Zeus in giving 
birth to Athena, and mentioned the river Triton 
as the place where the event took place. (Apollod. 
i. 4. § 6 ; Schol. ad Find. Ol. vii. 66.) Other 
traditions again relate, that Athena sprang from 
the head of Zeus in full armour, a statement for 
which Stcsichorus is said to have been the most 
ancient authority. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 355 ; Phi- 
lostr. Icon. ii. 27 ; Schol. ad Apollon, iv. 1310.) 
All these traditions, however, agree in making 
Athena a daughter of Zeus; but a second set re¬ 
gard her as the daughter of Pallas, the winged 
giant, whom she afterwards killed on account of 
his attempting to violate her chastity, whose skin 
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she used as her aegis, and whose wings she fasten¬ 
ed to her own feet. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. L c.; Cic. 
de Nat. Dear. iii. 23.) A third tradition carries us 
to Libya, and calls Athena a daughter of Poseidon 
and Tritonis. Athena, says Herodotus (iv. 180), | 
on one occasion became angry with her father and 
went to Zeus, who made her his own daughter. 
This passage shews more clearly than any other 
the manner in which genuine and ancient Hellenic 
myths were transplanted to Libya, where they 
were afterwards regarded as the sources of Hel¬ 
lenic ones. Respecting this Libyan Athena, it is 
farther related, that she was educated by the river- 
god Triton, together with his own daughter Pallas. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 3.) In Libya she was also 
6aid to have invented the flute; for when Perseus 
had cut off the head of Medusa, and Sthcno and 
Euryalc, the sisters of Medusa, lamented her death, 
while plaintive sounds issued from the mouths of 
the serpents which surrounded their heads, Athena 
is said to have imitated these sounds on a reed. 
(Pind. Pytk. xii. 19, &c.; compare the other ac¬ 
counts in Hygin. Fab. 1C5; Apollod. i. 4. § 2 ; 
Paus. i. 24. § 1.) The connexion of Athena with 
Triton and Tritonis caused afterwards the various 
traditions about her birth-place, so that wherever 
there was a river or a well of that name, as in 
Crete, Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia, and Egypt, the 
inhabitants of those districts asserted that Athena 
was born there. It is from such birth-places on a 
river Triton that she seems to have been called 
Tritonis or Tritogeneia (Paus. ix. 33. § 5), though 
it should be observed that this surname is also ex¬ 
plained in other ways; for some derive it from an 
ancient Cretan, Aeolic, or Boeotian word, rpird 9 
signifying “ head,” so that it would mean “ the 
goddess bom from the head,” and others think 
that it was intended to commemorate the circum¬ 
stance of her being born on the third day of the 
month. (Tztez. ad Lycoph. 519.) The connexion 
of Athena with Triton naturally suggests, that we 
have to look for the most ancient seat of her wor¬ 
ship in Greece to the banks of the river Triton in 
Boeotia, which emptied itself into lake Copais, and 
on which there wore two ancient Pelasgian towns, 
Athenae and Eleusis, which were according to 
tradition swallowed up by the lake. From thence 
her worship was carried by the Minyans into 
Attica, Libya, and other countries. (Miiller, 
Orchom. p. 355.) We must Lastly notice one 
tradition, which made Athena a daughter of Ito- 
nius and sister of Iodama, who was killed by 
Athena (Paus. ix. 34. § 1; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 355), 
and another according to which she was the 
daughter of Hephaestus. 

These various traditions about Athena arose, as 
in most other cases, from local legends and from 
identifications of the Greek Athena with other 
divinities. The common notion which the Greeks 
entertained about her, and which was most widely 
spread in the ancient world, is, that she was the 
daughter of Zeus, and if we take Metis to have 
been her mother, we have at once the clue to the 
character which she bears in the religion of Greece ; 
for, as her father was the most powerful and her 
mother the wisest among the gods, so Athena was 
a combination of the two, that is, a goddess in 
whom power and wisdom were harmoniously 
blended. P’rom this fundamental idea may be de¬ 
rived the various aspects under which she appears 
in the ancient writers. She seems to have been 
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a divinity of a purely ethical character, and not 
the representative of any particular physical power 
manifested in nature; her power and wisdom ap¬ 
pear in her being the protectress and preserver of 
the state and of social institutions. Everything, 
therefore, which gives to the state strength and 
prosperity, such as agriculture, inventions, and in¬ 
dustry, as well as everything which preserves and 
protects it from injurious influence from without, 
such as the defence of the walls, fortresses, and 
harbours, is under her immediate care. 

As the protectress of agriculture, Athena is re¬ 
presented as the inventor of the plough and rake: 
she created the olive tree, the greatest blessing of 
Attica, taught the people to yoke oxen to the 
plough, took care of the breeding of horses, and 
instructed men how to tame them by the bridle, 
her own invention. Allusions to this feature of 
her character are contained in the epithets povSeia, 
Qoappla, aypl<pa , iTnrla, or goAi'piTis. (Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1076 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 520; Hesych. 
a. v. 'Imrla ; Scrv. ad Acn. iv. 402 ; Pind. 01. xiii. 
79.) At the beginning of spring thanks wero 
offered to her in advance (yrpoxapiiTTripia 9 Smd. s.v.) 
for the protection she was to afford to the fields. 
Besides the inventions relating to agriculture, 
others also connected with various kinds of science, 
industry, and art, are ascribed to her, and all her 
inventions are not of the kind which men make by 
chance or accident, but such as require thought 
and meditation. We may notice the invention of 
numbers (Liv. vii. 3), of the trumpet (Bdckh, ad 
Pind. p. 344), the chariot, and navigation. [Ak- 
thyia.] In regard to all kinds of useful arts, she 
was believed to have made men acquainted with 
the means and instruments which are necessary 
for practising them, such ns the art of producing 
fire. She was further believed to have invented 
nearly every kind of work in which women were 
employed, and she herself was skilled in such 
work : in short Athena and Hephaestus were the 
great patrons both of the useful and elegant arts. 
Hence she is called ipyavt) (Paus. i. 24. § 3), and 
later writers make her the goddess of all wisdom, 
knowledge, and art, and represent her as sitting on 
the right hand side of her father Zeus, and sup¬ 
porting him with her counsel. (Horn. Od. xxiii. 
160, xviiL 190; Ilymn. in Vcn. 4, 7, &c.; Plut. 
Cim. 10 ; Ovid, Fust. iii. 833 ; Orph. Hymn. xxxi. 
8 ; Spanh. ad Ca/lim. p. 643; Horat. Cann. L 
12. 19 ; comp. Diet, of Ant. under ’AO^cua and 
XoAfccia.) As the goddess who made so many 
inventions necessary and useful in civilized life, 
she is characterized by various epithets and sur¬ 
names, expressing the keenness of her sight or 
the power of her intellect, such as 6tttia4tis 9 
o<pda\p?rir 9 y\avKu>ms 9 7roAvSovAos f 

TToKvpirris, and 

As the patron divinity of the state, she was at 
Athens the protectress of the phratries and houses 
which formed the basis of the state. The festival 
of the Apaturia had a direct reference to this par¬ 
ticular point in the character of the goddess. (Did. 
of Aid. s. v. Ajxituria.) She also maintained the 
authority of the law, and justice, and order, in the 
courts and the assembly of the people. This notion 
was as ancient as the Homeric poems, in which she 
is described as assisting Odysseus against the law¬ 
less conduct of the suitors. (Od. xiii. 394.) She 
was believed to have instituted the ancient court 
of the Areiopagus, and in cases where the votes of 
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the judges were equally divided, she gave the 
casting one in favour of the accused. (Acschyl. 
Eum. 753; comp. Paus. i. 28. § 5.) The epithets 
which have reference to this part of the goddess's 
character are d^iorroiuos, the avenger (Paus. iii. 15. 
§ 4), /3ouAa?a, and dyvpaia. (iii. 11. § 8.) 

As Athena promoted the internal prosperity of 
the state, by encouraging agriculture and industry', 
and by maintaining law and order in all public 
transactions, so also she protected the state from 
outward enemies, .and thus assumes the character 
of a warlike divinity, though in a very different 
sense from Ares, Eris, or Enyo. According to 
Homer (74 v. 73C, &c.), she does not even bear 
arms, but borrows them from Zeus; she keeps 
men from slaughter when prudence demands it (74 
i. 199,&c.), and repels Arcs’s savage love of war, 
and conquers him. (v. 840, &c., xxi. 406.) She 
does not love war for its own sake, but simply on 
account of the advantages which the state gains in 
engaging in it; and she therefore supports only such 
warlike undertakings as are begun with prudence, 
and are likely to be followed by favourable results, 
(x. 244, &c.) The epithets which she derives from 
her warlike character are cfyeWa, Aa4>pca,aAKi i udx’?, 
A adaaoos, and others. In times of war, towns, 
fortresses, and harbours are under her especial care, 
whence she is designated as lpvalnro\iSy dAaA*<//*«- 
7roAidy, tto\iouxos, dtfpaTa, ditpla, xAp5oux°*» 
iruXatTtSi Tfpofiuxdpua, and the like. As the pru¬ 
dent goddess of war, she is also the protectress of 
all heroes who arc distinguished for prudence and 
good counsel, as well as for their strength and va¬ 
lour, such as Heracles, Perseus, Bcllerophontcs, 
Achilles, Diomedes, and Odysseus. In the war of 
Zeus against the giants, she assisted her father and 
Heracles with her counsel, and also took an active 
part in it, for she buried Enccladus under the island 
of Sicily, and slew Pallas. (Apollod. i. 6. § l,&c.; 
comp. Spanheim, ad Callim. p. 643; IIoral. Carm. 
i. 12. 19.) In the Trojan war she sided with the 
more civilised Greeks, though on their return home 
she visited them with storms, on account of the 
manner in which the Locrian Ajax had treated 
Cassandra in her temple. As a goddess of war 
and the protectress of heroes, Athena usually ap¬ 
pears in armour, with the aegis and a golden staff, 
with which she bestows on her favourites youth 
and majesty. (Horn. Od. xvi. 172.) 

The character of Athena, as we have here traced 
it, holds a middle place between the male and fe¬ 
male, whence she is called in an Orphic hymn 
(xxxi. 10) &paT)v koI StjAus, and hence also she is 
a virgin divinity (Horn. Hymn. ix. 3), whose heart 
is inaccessible to the passion of love, and who 
shuns matrimonial connexion. Tciresias was de¬ 
rived of his sight for having seen her in the 
ath (Callim. Hymn. pp. 546,589), and Hephaestus, 
who made an attempt upon her chastity, was 
obliged to flee. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 7, 14. § 6; Horn. 
74 ii. 547, &c.; comp. Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 111.) 
For this reason, the ancient traditions always de¬ 
scribe the goddess as dressed; and when Ovid 
(Heroid. v. 36) makes her appear naked before 
Paris, he abandons the genuine oftl story. Her 
statue also was always dressed, and when it was 
carried about at the Attic festivals, it was entirely 
covered. But, notwithstanding the common opinion 
of her virgin character, there are some traditions of 
late origin which describe her as a mother. Thus, 
Apollo is called a son of Hephaestus and Athena— 
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a legend which may have arisen at the time when 
the Ionians introduced the worship of Apollo into 
Attica, and when this new divinity was placed in 
some family connexion with the ancient goddess of 
the country. (Muller, Dor. ii. 2. § 13.) Lychnus 
also is called a son of Hephaestus and Athena. 
(Spanheim, ad Callim. p. 644.) 

Athena was worshipped in all parts of Greece, 
and from the ancient towns on the lake Copais her 
worship was introduced at a very early period into 
Attica, where she became the great national divi¬ 
nity of the city and the country. Here she was 
afterwards regarded as the Bed ousreipa, dylaa, and 
iraiui'tOy and the serpent, the symbol of perpetual 
renovation, was sacred to her. (Pans. i. 23. § 5, 
31. § 3, 2. § 4.) At Lindus in Rhodes her wor¬ 
ship was likewise very ancient. Respecting its 
introduction into Italy, and the modifications which 
her character undenvent there, see Minerva. 
Among the things sacred to her we may mention 
the owl, serpent, cock, and olive-tree, which she 
was said to have created in her contest with Posei¬ 
don about the possession of Attica. (Plut. do Is. et 
Os.; Paus. yi. 26. § 2, i. 24. § 3; Hygin. Fab. 164.) 
At Corone in Messenia her statue bore a crow in 
its hand. (Paus. iv. 34. § 3.) The sacrifices offered 
to her consisted of bulls, whence she probably de¬ 
rived the surname of 'raupo66\os (Suid. s. ?».), ranis, 
and cows. (Horn. II. ii. 550; Ov. Met. iv. 754.) 
Eustathius (ad Horn. 1. c.) remarks, that only female 
animals were sacrificed to her, but no female lambs. 
In Ilion, Locrian maidens or children arc said to 
have been sacrificed to her every year ns an atone¬ 
ment for the crime committed by the Locrian Ajax 
upon Cassandra; and Suidas ( s. v. tt aunf) states, 
that these human sacrifices continued to be offered 
to her down to b. c. 346. Respecting the great 
festivals of Athena at Athens, see Diet, of Ant.s.vv. 
Fanalhenaea and Arrhephoria. 

Athena was frequently represented in works of 
art; but those in which her figure reached the 
highest ideal of perfection were tho three statues 
by Pheidias. The first was tho celebrated colossal 
statue of the goddess, of gold and ivory, which was 
erected on the acropolis of Athens; the second was 
a still greater bronze statue, made out of the spoils 
taken by the Athenians in the battle of Marathon; 
the third was a small bronze statue called the beau¬ 
tiful or the Lemnian Athena, because it had been 
dedicated at Athens by the Lemnians. The first 
of these statues represented the goddess in a stand¬ 
ing position, bearing in her hand a Nike four cubits 
in height. The shield stood by her feet; her robe 
came down to her feet, on her breast was the head 
of Medusa, in her right hand she boro a lance, and 
at her feet there lay a serpent. (Paus. i. 24. § 7, 
28. §2.) We still possess a great number of re¬ 
presentations of Athena in statues, colossal busts, 
reliefs, coins, and in vase-paintings. Among the 
attributes which characterise the goddess in these 
works of art, we mention—1. The helmet, which 
she usually wears on her head, but in a few in¬ 
stances carries in her hand. It is usually orna¬ 
mented in the most beautiful manner with griffins, 
heads of rams, horses, and sphinxes. (Comp. Horn. 
II. v. 743.) 2. The aegis. (Diet, of Ant. s. v. Aegis.) 
3. The round Argolic shield, in the centre of which 
is represented the head of Medusa. 4. Objects 
sacred to her, such as an olive branch, a serpent, 
an owl, a cock, and a lance. Her garment is usu¬ 
ally the Spartan tunic without sleeves, and over it 
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she wears a cloak, the peplus, or, though rarely, 
the chlamys. The general expression of her figure 
is thoughtfulness and earnestness; her face is ra¬ 
ther oval than round, the hair is rich and generally 
combed backwards over the temples, and floats 
freely down behind. The whole figure is majestic, 
and rather strong built than slender: the hips are 
small and the shoulders broad, so that the whole 
somewhat resembles a male figure. (Hirt. AlythoL 
Bildcrb. i. p. 46, &c.; Weicker, Zeitschriffur Gesch. 
der alten Kunst , p. 256, &c.) [L. S.J 

ATHENAEUS (Atbjmior), historical. The 
name differed in pronunciation from the Greek 
adjective for Athenian , the former being accentu¬ 
ated 'Afhjmof, and the latter ’A0rji/a?oy. (Eustath. 
ad II. p. p. 237.) 1. Son of Pcricleidas, a Lace¬ 

daemonian, was one of the commissioners, who, on 
the part of the Lacedaemonians and their allies, 
ratified the truce for one year which in b. c. 423 
was made between the Lacedaemonians and Athe¬ 
nians and their allies; and afterwards with Aris- 
tonymus, an Athenian, went round to announce 
the truce to Brasidas and other officers of the 
belligerent parties. (Thuc. iv. 119, 122.) The 
names Athenaeus and Pcricleidas mark the friendly 
relations which subsisted between this family and 
the Athenians, and more especially the family of 
Pericles. 

2. A lieutenant of Antigonus, who was sent 
against the Nabataeans, an Arabian people, (b. c. 
312.) Ho surprised the stronghold of Petra, but 
afterwards suffered himself to be surprised in the 

night, and his army was almost entirely destroyed. 
(Diod. xix. 94.) 

3. A general in the service of Antiochus VII. 
He accompanied him on his expedition against the 
Parthians, and wjis one of the first to fly in the 
battle in which Antiochus lost his life, b. c. 120. 
He, however, perished with hunger in his flight, 
ns in conscqucnco of some previous excesses, none 
of those to whom he fled would furnish him with 
the necessaries of life. (Diod. Etc. de VirL et 
Vit. p. 603, cd. Wcss.) 

4. Son of Attalus I., king of Pergamu9. [Eu- 
mbnks ; Attalus.] His name occurs not un- 
frequently in connexion with the events of his 
time. lie was on various occasions sent as am¬ 
bassador to Home by his brothers Eumenes and 
Attalus. (Polyb. xxiv. 1, xxxi. 9, xxxii. 26, 
xxxiii. 11; Liv. xxxviii. 12, 13, xlii. 55, xlv.27.) 

5. A Cappadocian, who had been banished at 

the instance of queen Athenais, but through the 
influence of Cicero was restored, b. c. 51. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xv. 4.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENAEUS (’A Ofraios), literary. 1. A 
contemporary of Archimedes, the author of an ex¬ 
tant work U(pi (on warlike engines), 

addressed to Marccllus (probably the conqueror of 
Syracuse). He is perhaps the same with Athe¬ 
naeus of Cyzicus, mentioned by Produs (in 
Euclid, p. 19) as a distinguished mathematician. 
The above-mentioned work is printed in Thevenot's 
Mathcmatici Veteres , Paris, 1693. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, iv. p. 222, &c.) 

2. An epigrammatic poet, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius, (vi. 14, vii. 30.) He was the 
author of two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Anal. ii. p. 257.) 

3. A rhetorician, the contemporary and oppo¬ 
nent of Hermagoras. He defined rhetoric to be the 
art of deceiving. (QuintiL iii. 1. § 16, ii. 15. § 23.) 
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4. Of Seleucus, a philosopher of the Peripa¬ 
tetic school, mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 670) as 
a contemporary of his own. He was for some time 
the leading demagogue in his native city, but 
afterwards came to Rome and became acquainted 
with L. Licinius Varro Muraena. On the discovery 
of the plot which the latter, with Fannius Caepio, 
had entered into against Augustus, Athenaeus ac¬ 
companied him in his flight. He wa9 retaken, but 
pardoned by Augustus, as there was no evidence 
of his having taken a more active part in the plot. 
He is perhaps the same with the writer mentioned 
by Diodorus, (ii. 20.) 

5. A stoic philosopher, mentioned by Porphy- 

rius in his life of Plotinus, (c. 20.) There was 
also an Epicurean philosopher of this name. (Diog. 
Laert x. 22. 12.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENAEUS (’Afl^cuos), a native of Nau- 
cratis, a town on the left side of the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile, is called by Suidas a ypappart- 
k6s> a term which may be best rendered into 
English, a literary man. Suidas places him in the 
“times of A/arcus," but whether by this is meant 
Marcus Aurelius is uncertain, as Caracalla was 
also Marcus Antoninus. We know, however, that 
Oppian, who wrote a work called Jhdieutica in¬ 
scribed to Caracalla, was a little anterior to him 
(Athen. i. p. 13), and that Commodus was dead 
when he wrote (xii. p. 537), so that he may have 
been born in the reign of Aurelius, but flourished 
under his successors. Part of his work must have 
been written after A. d. 228, tbc date given by 
Dion Cassius for the death of Ulpian the lawyer, 
which event he mentions, (xv. p. 686.) 

His extant work is entitled the Deipnosophistae , 
ie. the Banquet of the Learned , or else, perhaps, as 
has lately been suggested, The Contrivers of Feuds. 
It may be considered one of the earliest collections 
of what arc called Ana , being an immense mass of 
anecdotes, extracts from the writings of poets, his¬ 
torians, dramatists, philosophers, orators, and phy¬ 
sicians, of facts in natural history, criticisms, and 
discussions on almost every conceivable subject, 
especially on Gastronomy, upon which noble science 
he mentions a work (now lost) of Arcliestnitus 
[Arciikstratus], whose place his own 15 books 
have probably supplied. It is in short a collection 
of stories from the memory and common-plncc book 
of a Greek gentleman of the third century of tbc 
Christian era, of enormous reading, extreme love 
of good eating, and respectable ability. Some no¬ 
tion of the materials which he had amassed for 
the work, may be formed from the fact, which lu* 
tells us himself, that he had read and made extracts 
from 800 plays of the middle comedy only. (viii. 
p. 336.) 

Athenaeus represents himself as describing to 
his friend Tiraocratcs, a banquet given at the house 
of Laurentius (A aprfvaios), a noble Roman, to 
several guests, of whom the best known are Galen, 
a physician, and Ulpian, the lawyer. The work 
is in the form of a dialogue, in which these guests 
are the interlocutors, related to Timocrates: a 
double machinery, which would have been incon¬ 
venient to an author who had a real talent for dra¬ 
matic writing, but which in the hands of Athe¬ 
naeus, who had none, is wholly unmanageable. 
As a work of art the failure is complete. Unity 
of time and dramatic probability arc utterly violated 
by the supposition that so immense a work is the 
record of the conversation at a single banquet, and 
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by the absurdity of collecting at it the produce of 
every season of the year. Long quotations and in¬ 
tricate discussions introduced apropos of some 
trifling incident, entirely destroy the form of the 
dialogue, so that before we have finished a speech 
we forget who was the speaker. And when in 
addition to this confusion we are suddenly brought 
back to the tiresome Timocrates, we are quite pro¬ 
voked at the clumsy way in which the book is put 
together. But as a work illustrative of ancient 
manners, as a collection of curious facts, names of 
authors and fragments, which, but for Athenaeus, 
would utterly have perished; in short, as a body 
of amusing antiquarian research, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to praise the Deipnosophistae too highly. 

The work begins, somewhat absurdly, consider¬ 
ing the difference between a discussion on the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul, and one on the Pleasures of 
the Stomach, with an exact imitation of the open¬ 
ing of Plato’s Phaedo,—Athenaeus and Timocrates 
being substituted for Phaedo and Echecrates. 
The praises of Laurentius are then introduced, and 
the conversation of the savans begins. It would 
be impossible to give an account of the contents of 
the book ; a few specimens therefore must suffice. 
We have anecdotes of gourmands, as of Apicius 
(the second of the three illustrious gluttons of that 
name), who is said to have spent many thousands 
on his stomach, and to have lived at Mintumae in 
the reign of Tiberius, whence he sailed to Africa, 
in search of good lobsters; but finding, as he ap¬ 
proached the shore, that they were no larger than 
those which he ate in Italy, he turned back with¬ 
out landing. Sometimes we have anecdotes to 
prove assertions in natural history, e. g. it is shewn 
that water is nutritious (1), by the statement that 
it nourishes the and (2) because fluids ge¬ 

nerally are so, as milk and honey, by the latter of 
which Democritus of Abdera allowed himself to be 
kept alive over the Thesmophoria (though he had 
determined to starve himself), in order that the 
mourning for his death might not prevent his maid¬ 
servants from celebrating the festival. The story 
of the Pinna and Pinnoteer {irivvoQ6\a% or mwo- 
•nfprjs) is told in the course of the disquisitions 
on shell-fish. The pinna is a bivalve shell-fish 
(tiorpcov), the pinnoteer a 6mall crab, who inhabits 
the pinna's shell. As soon as the small fish on 
which the pinna subsists have swum in, the pinno- 
tcer bites the pinna ns a signal to him to close his 
shell and secure them. Grammatical discussions 
are mixed up with gastronomic; e. g. the account 
of the dfxvySa\7j begins with the laws of its accen¬ 
tuation ; of eggs, by an inquiry into the spelling of 
the word, whether toov 9 uiov, tScor, or uapiov. 
Quotations are made in support of each, and we 
are told that dd was formerly the same as virtpefa 
from which fact he deduces an explanation of the 
story of Helen's birth from an egg. This suggests 
to him a quotation from Eriphus, who says that 
Leda produced goose's eggs; and so he wanders on 
through every variety of subject connected with 
eggs. This will give some notion of the discursive 
manner in which he extracts all kinds of facts 
from the vast stores of his erudition. Sometimes 
he connects different pieces of knowledge by a 
mere similarity of sounds. Cynulcus, one of the 
guests, calls for bread (apros), “ not however for 
Artus king of the Messapiansand then we are 
led hack from Artus the king to Artus the eatable, 
and from that to salted meats, which brings in a 
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grammatical discussion on the word rdpixos, 
whether it is masculine in Attic or not. Some¬ 
times antiquarian points are discussed, especially 
Homeric. Thus, he examines the times of day at 
which the Homeric meals took place, and the 

E nuincness of some of the lines in the Iliad and 
dyssey, as 

fjSee yap uard Supov a^e\(piov 9 ds eirov€iro 9 

which he pronounces spurious, and only introduced 
to explain 

avriparos Si ol jfAfle fiorjv ayaOds Mej^Aaos. 
His etymological conjectures are in the usual 
style of ancient philology. In proving the reli¬ 
gious duty of drunkenness, as he considers it, he 
derives Oolmj from Otwv cycira olvovoOai and pcdveiv 
from pera rd Oveiv. We often obtain from him 
curious pieces of information on subjects connected 
with ancient art, as that the kind of drinking-cup 
called t>in6v was first devised by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus as an ornament for the statues of his 
queen, Arsinoe. [Arsinok, No. 2.] At the end 
of the work *is a collection of scolia and other 
songs, which the savans recite. One of these is 
a real curiosity,—a song by Aristotle in praise of 

dptrr,. 

Among the authors, whose works are now lost, 
from whom Athenaeus gives extracts, are Alcaeus, 
Agathon the tragic poet, Antisthenes the philo¬ 
sopher, Archilochus the inventor of iambics, Me¬ 
nander and his contemporary Diphilus, Epime- 
nides of Crete, Empedocles of Agrigentum, Cra- 
tinus, Eupolis (Hor.&^.i. 4.1), Aleman, Epicurus 
(whom he represents as a wasteful glutton), and 
many others whose names arc well known. In 
all, he cites nearly 800 authors and more than 
1200 separate works. Athenaeus was also tho 
author of a lost book irtpl r£v iv &a<ji\*vcr- 
dvr<Dv 9 whicli probably, from tho specimen of it in 
the Deipnosophists, and the obvious unfitness of 
Athenaeus to be a historian, was rather a collec¬ 
tion of anecdotes than a connected history. 

Of tho Deipnosophists the first two books, and 
parts of the third, eleventh, and fifteenth, exist 
only in an Epitome, whose date and author are 
unknown. The original work, however, was rare 
in the time of Eustathius (latter part of 12th cent.); 
for Bentley has shewn, by examining nearly a 
hundred of his references to Athenaeus, that his 
only knowledge of him was through tho Epitome. 
( Phalaris , p. 130, &c.) Perizonius (preface to 
Aelian quoted by Schwcighauscr) lias proved that 
Aelian transferred large portions of the work to 
his Various Histories (middle of 3rd cent.), a rob¬ 
bery which must have been committed almost in 
the life-time of the pillaged author. The Deipno¬ 
sophists also furnished to Macrobius the idea and 
much of the matter of his Saturnalia (end of 4th 
cent); but no one has availed himself so largely 
of Athenacus's erudition as Eustathius. 

Only one origincil MS. of Athenaeus now exists, 
called by Schweighauscr the Codex Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis. From this all the others which we now 
possess are copies; so that the text of the work, 
especially in the poetical parts, is in a very un¬ 
settled state. The MS. was brought from Greece 
by cardinal Bessarion, and after his death was 
placed in the library of St. Mark at Venice, whence 
it was taken to Paris by order of Napoleon, and 
there for the first time collated by Schweighauser’s 
son. It is probably of the date of the 10th ccn- 

2 n 
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tury. The subscript is always placed after, instead 
of under, the vowel with which it is connected, 
and the whole is written without contractions. 

The first edition of Athenaens was that of Aldus, 
Venice, 1514 ; a second published at Basle, 1535 ; 
a third by Casaubon at Geneva, 1597, with the 
Latin version of Dalacampius (Jacques Dalechamp 
of Caen), and a commentary published in 1600; 
a fourth by Schweighauscr, Strasburg, 14 vois. 8vo. 
1801-1807, founded on a collation of the above- 
mentioned MS. and also of a valuable copy of the 
Epitome; a fifth by W. Dindorf, 3 vols. 8vo., 
Leipsic, 1827. The last is the best, Schweig- 
h'auser not having availed himself sufficiently of 
the sagacity of previous critics in amending the 
text, and being himself apparently very ignorant 
of metrical laws. There is a translation of Athc- 
naeus into French by M. Lefcvrc de Villebrune, 
under the title “Banquet des Savans, par Athen6e,” 
17 89-1791,5 vols. 4 to. A good article on Sch weig- 
hauser’s edition will bo found in the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. iii. 1803. [G. E. L. C.] 

ATHENAEUS ('A^raioy), a celebrated physi¬ 
cian, who was the founder of the sect of the Pncuma- 
tici. He was born in Cilicia, at Attaleia, according 
to Galen ( Dc Element, cor Hippocr. i. 6. vol. i. p. 
457 ; Defin. Med. prooem. vol. xix. pp. 347, 356 ; 
De Trcm. Pal pit ., Spc. c. 6. vol. vii. p. 609; De 
Differ. Puls. iv. 10. vol. viii. p. 749), or at Tarsus 
according to Cnclius Aurclianus. (Dc Morb. Acut. 
ii. 1. p. 74.) The exact years of his birth nud 
death are unknown, but as Agatkinus was one of 
his followers [Aoathinus], he must have lived in 
the first century after Christ. (Gal. Dc Du/nosc. 
Puts. i. 3. vol. viii. p. 787.) Ho was tutor to 
Theodoras (Diog. Laert. ii. 104), and appears to 
have practised at Rome with great success. Some 
account of his doctrines and those of the Pncumatici 
is given in the Did. of Ant. s. v. Pneumatic^ but 
of his personal history no further particulars arc 
known, lie appears to have been a voluminous 
writer, ns the twenty-fourth volume of one of his 
works is quoted by Galen (De Cuus. Symptom, ii. 
3. vol. vii. p. 165), and the twenty-ninth by 
Oribasius. (Colt. Medic, ix. 5. p. 366.) Nothing, 
however, remains but the titles, and some frag¬ 
ments preserved by Oribasius. (Coll. Medic, i. 2. 
p. 206, v. 5. p. 263, ix. 5. 12. pp. 366, 368.) For 
further information the reader may consult Le 
Clcrc’s Hist, dc la Med.; Haller’s Iiiblioth. Malic. 
Pract. vol. i. p. 190; Osterhauscn, Da Sectae 
Pncumalicorum Mcdicorum Histories , Altorf, 1791, 
8vo.; and Sprcngel’s Hist, dc la Med. 

There is in the Royal Library at Paris a Greek 
MS. of the sixteenth century, containing a treatise 
on Urine, Ilepl Ovpcoi/ 2wo\pis 'Ak piGus, by a per¬ 
son of tho namc’of Athenaens, but it is not known 
for certain whether he is the same individual as 
the founder of the Pncumatici. [W. A. G.] 
ATIIENAEUS, a statuary of distinction, who 
fiourished about the 155th Olympiad. (Plin. H.N. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) * [C. P. M.] 

ATH E N A'G OIIAS (’A OrjmySpas) deliver in 
Thucydides (vi. 35—40) the speech which repre¬ 
sents the common feeling of the dcmocratical party 
at Syracuse on the first reports of the intended 
expedition from Athens, b. c. 415. He is called 
drj/sou vpoirraTT}?, who, in Syracuse and other 
Dorian states, appears to have been an actual 
magistrate, like the Roman tribunus plebis. (Mul¬ 
ler, Dor. iii. 9.§ 1.) [A. II. C.J 
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ATIIENA # GORAS(’A0»]i/a7opas). 1. A Samian, 
the son of Archcstratides, was one of the ambassa¬ 
dors sent by the Samians to Leotychides shortly be¬ 
fore the battle of Mycale, B. c. 479. (Herod, ix. 90.) 

2. A Milesian, was sent by Ptolemy at the head 
of some mercenary troops to the assistance of tho 
Rhodians, when they were attacked by Demetrius 
Poliorcctes (b. c. 305), and commanded the guard 
of the counter-mine which was dug by the Rho¬ 
dians. Demetrius attempted to bribe him, but he 
disclosed his overtures to the Rhodians, and ena¬ 
bled them to make prisoner Alexander, an officer 
of high rank in the service of Demetrius. (Diod. 
xx. 94.) 

3. An officer in the service of Philip, king of 
Macedonia, b. c. 200. His name occurs not un- 
frequently in the history of tho war between that 
prince and the Romans. (Liv. xxxi. 27, 35, 43, 
xxxii. 5, xxxiii. 7; Polyb. xviii. 5.) 

4. There was an officer of the same name in tho 
service of Perseus, who commanded at Thcssalonica 
in the war with the Romans, b. c. 168. (Liv. 
xliv. 32.) 

There were several other persons of this name, 
among whom we may mention a native of Cumae, 
spoken of by Cicero (pro Place, c. 7); a Platonic 
philosopher, to whom Bocthus dedicated his work 
vep\ irapa riAarwi anopovpivuv (Pho- 

tius. Cod. 155); and a bishop of Byzantium. 
(Philipp. Cypr. Chron. p. 4; Fabric. Dibl. Grace. 

vii. p. 101.) [C. P. MJ 

ATH ENA'GORAS ('AO-quaySpas), n Grecian 
philosopher converted to the Christian religion, 
flourished in the second century of our era. His 
name is unaccountably passed over by Eusebius 
and Jerome; and the only ancient biographical 
notice of him is contained in a fragment of Philip- 
pus Sidctcs, published by Henry Dud well along 
with his Disscrtulioncs in Ivenaeum. In this do¬ 
cument it is stated, that Athenagoras was the first 
master of tho catechetical school at Alexandria, 
and that lie flourished in the days of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, to whom he addressed an Apology on 
behalf of the Christians. It is added that he had, 
before Celsus, intended to write against the Chris¬ 
tians; but when he examined the Holy Scriptures 
with this view, he became a convert to the faith 
ho had purposed to destroy. It is further asserted 
by this writer, that Clemens Alcxandrinus was the 
disciple of Athenagoras, and Pnntaenus the disci¬ 
ple of Clemens. The authority of Philippus 
Sidctcs was lightly esteemed, even in ancient 
times; and there are some manifest inaccuracies 
in the foregoing statement. Athenagoras's defence 
of the Christians was certainly not addressed to 
Hadrian and Antoninus. It has been contended 
by some modern scholars, that it was presented to 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus; but it has 
been shewn by irrefragable proofs, that the em¬ 
perors to whom it was addressed were Marcus 
Aurelius and his son Commodus. In this view 
Baronius, Pctavius, Tillemont, Maranus, Fabricius, 
Lumper, and many others concur. It is certain, 
again, that Clemens Alcxandrinus was the pupil, 
not the master, of Pantaenus. And it is very im¬ 
probable that Athenagoras was in any way con¬ 
nected with the celebrated catechetical school of 
Alexandria. All that we know respecting him is, 
that he was an Athenian by birth, a proselyte to 
Christianity, and the author of the above-mention¬ 
ed Apology, and of a treatise in defence of tho 
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tenet of the resurrection. Both of these are writ¬ 
ten with considerable ability and elegance, and in 
a pure Attic style. In the first, he vigorously 
combats the charges of atheism, profligacy, and 
cannibalism, which were preferred against the 
early Christians. In the second, he shews with 
no little ingenuity, that the presumptive arguments 
against the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
are inconclusive. 

The best edition of the works of Athenagoras 
is that of the Benedictines, superintended by Ma- 
ranus, and published, together with the writings 
of Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Ilermios, in one volume, folio, Paris, 1742. The 
other editions of Athenagoras are these : H. Ste- 
phani, 1557, reprinted at Zurich in 1559, and at 
Cologne in 1686 j Bishop Fell's, Oxford, 1682 ; 
Itcchcnbcrg’s, Leipzig, 1684-85; Dechair’s, Ox¬ 
ford, 1706. His works are also given in the edition 
of Justin Martyr, published at Paris in 1615, and 
in the collections of de la Bigne, Gallandi, and 
Oberthiir. J. G. Lindner's notes to his edition of 
the Apology for the Christians (Longosal. 1774-75) 
deserve particular recommendation. The writings 
of Athenagoras, with fragments from other ancient 
authors, were translated into English by David 
Humphreys, London, 1714. There is an old 
translation of the treatise on the Resurrection by 
Richard Border, London, 157 3. See T. A. Clarisse, 
Commcntatio de Athcnagorac Vila el Scriptis, Lugd. 
Batav. 1819; Polycarp Leyser, Dimrtatio de Atho- 
nagora , Lips. 1736. [J. M.M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS (’A 07jvary6pas) t a physi¬ 
cian, the author of an unedited treatise on the 
Pulse and on Urine, of which thero is a Latin 
MS. of the eleventh century in the Royal Lib¬ 
rary at Paris. Some bronze coins struck at 
Smyrna in honour of a person named Athena- 
goras were thought by Dr. Mead (in his Dissert . 
de Nummis quibusdam a Smgtmaeis in Medicorum 
Honorem percussis , Lond. 1724, 4to.) to refer to 
the physician of this name ; but this is now 
generally considered to be a mistake. (See Diet, 
of Ant. s. v. Medicus.) A work on Agriculture 
by a person of the same name is mentioned by 
Varro (Da lie Dust. i. 1. § 9) and Columella (De 
lie Bust i. 1. § 10). [W. A.G.] 

ATHENA'IS (‘AOijyats). 1. A Sibyl in the 
time of Alexander the Great, born at Erythrae. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 645.) 

2. Surnamed Philostorgus (fnASaropyos), the 
wife of Ariobarzanes II., king of Cappadocia, and 
the mother of Ariobarzanes III. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xv. 4; Eckhcl, iii. p. 200.) It appears from an 
inscription (Eckhcl, iii. p. 199), that the wife of 
Ariobarzanes I. was also called Athenais. 

3. The daughter of Leontius. [Eudocia.] 

ATHE'NION ('A0rju!(vr). 1. A Cilician, who in 

the second servile war in Sicily, by the aid of his 
wealth and pretended astrological knowledge, pro¬ 
cured himself to be chosen leader of the insurgents 
in the western part of the island. After a fruitless 
attack upon Lilybacum, he joined Salvius, the king 
of the rebels, who, under the influence of a suspi¬ 
cious jealous}-, threw him into prison, but after¬ 
wards released him. Athenion fought with great 
bravery in a battle with L. Licinius Lucullus, and 
was severely wounded. On the death of Salvias, 
he succeeded to his title of king. He maintained 
his ground for some time successfully, but in B. c. 
101 the Romans sent against him the consul M\ 
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Aquillius, who succeeded in subduing the insur¬ 
gents, and slew Athenion with his own hand. 
(Diod. Fragm. xxxvi.; Florus, iii. 19; Cic. aa 
Verr. iii. 26, 54.) 

The nickname Athenio was given to Sex. Clo- 
dius. (Cic. ad Ait. ii. 12.) 

2. A comic poet, from one of whose plays (the 
'ZapAQpa.Kes) Athenaeus (xiv. p. 660) has a long 
extract. 

3. A tragic poet, the instructor of Leonteus the 
Argive. (Athen. viii. p. 343.) 

4. [Aristion.] 

5. A mythographer referred to in the Scholia 
on Apollonius (i. 917) and Homer (II. xv. 718). 
(Comp. Lobcck, Aglaoph. ii. p. 1220.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHE'NION (’A0?/i'tW), a Greek physician, 
who is mentioned by Soranus (De Arte Obstclr, 
p. 210) as being a follower of Erasistratus, and 
who must therefore have lived some time between 
the third century before and the first century after 
Christ He may very possibly be the same phy¬ 
sician, one of whose medical formulae is preserved 
by Celsus. (De Medic, v. 25. p. 95.) [W. A.G.] 

ATHE'NION. 1. A painter, born at Maroncia 
in Thrace. He was a pupil of Glaucion of Corinth, 
and a contemporary probably of Nicias, whom ho 
resembled and excelled, though his stylo was 
harsher. He gave promise of the highest excel¬ 
lence in his art, but died young. (Plin. II. N. 
xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 29.) 

2. The engraver of a celebrated cameo, in the 
Royal Museum at Naples, representing Zeus con¬ 
tending with the giants. (Bracci, Mem. degli 
Ant. Inic. i. 30; Midler, Arch. d. Kmst. p. 498, 
Anm. 2.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENIPPUS (*A0^nnror), a Greek physi¬ 
cian (judging from his name), who must have lived 
some time in or before the first century after 
Christ, a8 one of his medical prescriptions is quoted 
by Scribonius Largus. (De Comjns. Medicum. c. 
3. § 26, p. 198.) Ho may perhaps be the samo 
person mentioned by Gulcn. (Dc Compos. Med team, 
sec. Locos , iv. 8. voi. xii. p. 789.) [W. A. G.] 

ATHENOCLKS ('AdijvoKAijs). 1. The leader 
of an Athenian colony, who settled at Amisus in 
Pontus, and called the place Pciraeeus. The dato 
of this event is uncertain. (Strab. xii. p. 547.) 

2. Of Cyzicus, a commentator upon Homer, 
who, according to the judgment of Athenaeus (v. 
p. 177, e.), understood the Homeric poems better 
than Aristarchus. Whether the commentator upon 
Homer is the same Athcnocles who wrote upon 
the early history of the Assyrians and Modes 
(Agathias, ii. 24), is uncertain. 

ATHENOCLKS ( 'AOtivokAtis), a celebrated 
embosser or chaser, mentioned by Athenaeus. (xi. 
pp. 781, e., 782, b.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS (’AOrWScopos). 1. Of Ar¬ 
nos, a rhetorician, who lived in the time of Pollux. 
He had been a disciple of Aristocles and Chrcstus. 
(Pbilost. Vit. Sojiliisi. ii. 14 ; Eudocia, p. 51.) 

2. The father and brother of the poet Aratus. 
The latter defended Ilomcr against the attacks of 
Zoilus. (Suidas, s. v. ”A paros.) 

3 . A Stoic philosopher, surnamed Cananitrs 
(Kayavirrjs) from Cana in Cilicia, the birthplace of 
his father, whose name was Sandon. Athcnodorus 
was himself a native of Tarsus. It is the same per¬ 
son probably whom Cicero (ad Ait. xvi. 11) calls 
Athenodorns Calvus. In Rhodes he became ac¬ 
quainted with Posidonius, by whom probably he was 
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instructed in the doctrines of the Stoics. He after¬ 
wards went to Apollonia, where he taught, and 
attracted the notice of Octavianus, whom he fol¬ 
lowed to Rome. He stood high in the favour of 
the emperor, and was permitted to offer him advice, 
which he did on some occasions with considerable 
freedom. (Dion Cass. Iii. 36, IvL 43; Zonaras, p. 
544, b.) Zosimus (i. 6) tells us, that the govern¬ 
ment of Augustus became milder in consequence of 
his attending to the advice of Athenodorus. The 
young Claudius was placed under his instruction. 
(Suet. Claud. 4.) In his old age he returned 
to Tarsus, which was at that time misgoverned 
by Boethus, a favourite of Antonius. Atheno- 
dorus procured his expulsion and that of his 
party, and restored order. Through his in¬ 
fluence with Augustus, he procured for his native 
city a remission of the vectigalia. He died at 
the age of eighty-two, and his memory was ho¬ 
noured by an annual festival and sacrifice. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 674 ; Lucian, Macrob. 21; Cic. ad Pam. 
iii. 7, ad AU. xvi. 14.) He was the author of a 
work against the Categories of Aristotle (Porphyr. 
in Categ. p. 21, a.; Simplic. Caleg. p. 15, b.; Sto- 
bacus, Serm. 33) attributed by some to Athenodorus 
Cordylio; of an account of Tarsus (Steph. 'Ayxu&v); 
of a work addressed to Octavia (Plut. Poplic. 17); 
of one 7 rtpl oirovSrjs i<al natSflas (Athcn. xii. p. 519); 
of a work called nephraroi (Diog. Laert iii. 3, v. 
36), and of some others. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, iii. 
p. 543; Hoffmann, Dissert, de Athcn. Turscnsi, 
Lips. 1732 ; Scvin, in the Me moires do VAcail. des 
Jnscr. xix. p. 77.) 

4. Surnamed Cordylio ( Kopbv\twv) n a Stoic 
philosopher, born at Tarsus. lie was the keeper 
of the library at Pcrgamus, and in his anxiety to 
preserve the doctrines of his sect in their original 
purity, used to cut out from the works of the Stoic 
writers such parts as appeared to him erroneous or 
inconsistent He removed from Pcrgamus to Rome, 
and lived with M. Cato, at whose house he died. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 674; Diog. Laert. vii. 34; Plut 
Cat. Min. 10 ; Sonec. do TranquiU, Auimi, c. 3, Ep. 
x. 4.) 

5. An Eretrian, the author of a work entitled 
inopvripaTa. (Photius, Cod. 119.) 

6. Of Rhodes, a rhetorician spoken of by Quin¬ 
tilian. (ii. 17.) 

7. Of Soli, a disciple of Zcnon. (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 38,121.) He maintained, in opposition to the 
other Stoics, that all offences were not equal. 

8. Of Tarsus. [See Nos. 3 and 4.] 

9. Of Teos, a player on the cithara, was one of 

the performers who assisted at the festivities cele¬ 
brated at Susa in b. c. 324, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Alexander with Statira. There was 
also a tragedian of the same name, whose services 
were called into requisition on the same occasion. 
(Athen. xii. p. 538.) [C. P. M.j 

ATHENODO'RUS (’A^Saym), a Greek 
physician in the first century after Christ or the 
beginning of the second. He was probably a con¬ 
temporary of Plutarch, by whom the first book of 
his treatise On Epidemic Diseases , *E -nibripia^ is 
quoted. (Sympos. viii. 9. § 1.) [W. A. G.j 

ATIIENODO'RUS opos). 1. A sta¬ 

tuary, a native of Cleitor in Arcadia, executed 
statues of Zeus and Apollo, which were dedicated 
by the Lacedaemonians at Delphi after the battle 
of Aegos-potami. He was also famed for his 
statues of distinguished women. He was a pupil 
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of the elder Polycletus, and flourished at the end 
of the fifth century u. c. (Paus. x. 9. § 8 ; Plin. 
II. N. xxxiv. 19, init., and § 26.) 

2. A sculptor, the son and pupil of Agesnnder 
of Rhodes, whom he assisted in executing the 
group of Laocoon. [Aoesander.] [C. P. M.] 

ATHENO'GENES (’AflTj^tVns^the author of 
a work, probably a poem, entitled Cephalion. 
(Athen. iv. p. 164, a.) 

ATHENO'GENES (’A Ovvoyirps), a Christian 
martyr, of whom nothing more is known with cer¬ 
tainty than that, when lie was proceeding to the 
stake, he left, as a parting gift to his friends, a 
hymn in which the divinity of the Holy Spirit was 
acknowledged. We learn this fact from St. Basil, 
by whom it is incidental!}' recorded. (De Spirits 
Sanclo, c. 29.) On the supposed authority of this 
testimony, some have erroneously attributed to 
Athenogencs the morning hymn (ifym>s iuGn/6i) 
beginning A 6*a ju> vyiarois G<£, and the evening 
hymn (vpvos tmr(piv6s) beginning 4*a>s IXapou 
aytas $6£r)s. (For the hymns themselves, see 
Usher, Diss. dc Symbolo-Apostolico, &c. p. 33 ; 
Thomas Smith's Miscellanea pnora 9 p. 152; Fa¬ 
bric. Bill. Gr. vii. pp. 171-2.) But Basil in this 
passage makes no mention whatever of the morning 
hymn, while he expressly distinguishes the evening 
hymn from that of Athcnogcnes, and says that he 
does not know who was its author. Cave falls 
into the above-mentioned error in the first volume 
of his Ilistoria Litcraria (ed. 1688), but corrects it 
in the dissertation de Libris el OJJiciis Ecdesiasticis 
Graecorum , appended to the second volume, pub¬ 
lished in 1698. Lc Moyne makes Athcnogcnes 
contemporary with Clemens Alexnndrinus, and re¬ 
presents him as suffering under the emperor Seve¬ 
rn*. In this chronology Cave and Lumper concur. 
Gamier, in a note upon the above-cited passage in 
Basil, identifies this Athenogencs with one whom 
the martyrologic8 represent as suffering under Dio¬ 
cletian. Baronius and Tillemont strangely suppose 
ihat Athenogencs is one and the same with Athe- 
nagoras, whose apology for the Christians was 
addressed to M. Aurelius Antoninus and his son 
Coinmodus. (Lo Moyne, Faria Sacra , ii. pp. 
1095-6; Tillemont, Memoires , &c. ii. p. 632; 
Lumper, Ilistoria Tlcologico-Giitica , &c. iv. pp. 39, 
40; Fabric. Bib!. Gr. vii. pp. 170-2.) [J.M. M.j 

ATI! O'US (’Aflwos), a surname of Zeus, derived 
from mount Athos, on which the god had a temple. 
(Hesych. s. v.; Acschyl. Aqam. 270.) [L. S.J 

ATHRYILA'TUS ('AGpviKaros), a Greek 
physician of Thasos, introduced by Plutarch as 
one of the speakers in his Si/mposiacon (iii. 4), 
and who must therefore have lived at the end oi 
the first or the beginning of the second century 
after Christ [W. A. G.] 

ATHYMBRUS ('A0i >p£p6s\ ATHYMBRA- 
DUS (’A dtpGpabos), and HYDIiE'LUS ("T5 pip 
Aos), three brothers, who came from Lacedaemon, 
and founded cities in Lydia, which were called by 
their names. These cities were afterwards de¬ 
serted by their inhabitants, who founded together 
the town of Nysa, whence the latter regarded 
Athymbrus as its founder. (Strab. xiv. p. 650 ; 
Steph. Byz. s.v/A0vp6pa.) 

A'TIA, the daughter of M. Atius Balhus of 
Aricia, and of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar. 
She was married to C. Octavius, and became by 
him the mother of Augustus Caesar. (Suet. Oct . 
4; Veil Pat. ii. 59.) She pretended that Augustus 
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was the son of Apollo, who had intercourse with 
her in the form of a dragon, while she was sleeping 
on one occasion in the temple of the god. (Dion 
Cass. xlv. 1; Suet. Oct. 94.) She carefully at¬ 
tended to the education of her son, and is on this 
account classed by the author of the Dialogue on 
Orators (c. 29) along with Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchi, and Aurelia, the mother of C. Julius 
Caesar. Her husband died in b. c. 59, when her 
son was only four years of age, and she afterwards 
married L. Marcias Philippas, who was consul in 
B. c. 56. On the death of Julius Caesar, she and 
her husband tried to dissuade her son from accept¬ 
ing the inheritance which his great-uncle had left 
him. (Plut. Cic. 44 ; Suet. Oct. 8; Veil. Pat. ii. 60 ; 
Appian, B. C. iii. 10.) She died in the first con¬ 
sulship of her son, B. c. 43, and was honoured with 
a public funeral. (Suet. Oct . 61; Dion. Cass, 
xlvii. 17.) 

ATI A GENS, plebeian. The word is always 
written on coins with one t; but in manuscripts we 
find both A Uius and A tins. This gens docs not appear 
to have been of any great antiquity, and none of 
its members ever attained the consulship; but, since 
Augustus was connected with it on his mother’s 
side [Atia], the flattery of tho poets derived iu 
origin from Atys, tho son of Alba, and father of 
Capya. (Virg. Aen. v. 568.) The cognomens of 
the Atii are Balbus, Labienus, Rufus, Varus: 
for those who have no cognomens, see Atius. 
The only cognomens which occur on coins are 
Bnibus and I/abienus. (Eckhcl, v. p. 145.) 

ATPDIUS GE'MINUS. [Geminus.] 

ATI'LIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. On 
coins the name always occurs with only one /, but 
in MSS. usually with two. The cognomens of the 
Atilii under the republic are, Bulbus,Calatinus, 
Long us, Rkoulus, Serranus ; and of these the 
Longi were undoubtedly patricians. (Dionys. xi. 
61.) The first member of this gens who obtained 
the consulship was M. Atilius Regulus, in b. c. 
335 ; and the Fasti contain several consuls of this 
name under tho emperors. The only cognomen 
found on coins is Saranus, which appears to be the 
same as Serranus. (Eckhel, v. p. 146.) For those 
Atilii who have no cognomen, sec Atilius. 

The annexed coin of the Atilia Gens represents 
on the obverse the head of Pallas winged, and on 
the reverse the Dioscuri, with the inscription M. 
Atili. and underneath Roma. 



ATILICI'NUS, a Roman jurist, who probably 
lived about the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era. He seems to have been attached to 
the Beet of Proculus (Heinec. Hist. Jur. Bom. 

§ 230), to whom he addressed a letter, which is 
contained in the Digest in an extract from Proculus. 
(Dig. 23. tit. 4. 8.17.) He is several times referred 
to in the Digest, and is also cited in the Institutes 
(2. tit. 14, pr.) as an authority; but there is no 
direct extract from him, and the names of his works 
have not been preserved, though Bach (Hist. Jur. 
Bom. p. 411) seems to infer from Dig. 12. tit. 4. 
b. 7. pr., that he published rcsjtonsa . [J. T. G.j ] 


ATI'LIUS. 1. L. Atilius, a plebeian, consular 
tribune b.c. 399, and again in 396. (Liv. v. 13,18; 
Diod. xiv. 54, 90.) He must be distinguished from 
L. Atilius, the consular tribune in b. c. 444 (Liv. 
iv. 7), who was a patrician, and whose cognomen 
was Longus, as we learn from Dionysius (xi. 61). 

2. L. Atilius, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 311, 
brought forward a bill, in conjunction with his 
colleague, C. Marcius, giving the people the power 
of electing 16 military tribunes in the four legions, 
the usual number levied annually. (Liv. ix. 30.) 
As there were six tribunes in each legion, the peo¬ 
ple by this bill had the election of two-thirds of 
the whole number. Previously they appointed 
only six; the remaining eighteen were nominated 
by the consuls. (Comp. Liv. vii. 5.) 

3. L. Atilius, quaestor in b. c. 216, slain at 
the battle of Cannae in tho same year. (Liv. 
xxii. 49.) 

4 and 5. M. and C. Atilii, duumviri in b. c. 
216, dedicated the temple of Concord, which L. 
Manlius, the praetor, had vowed. (Liv. xxiii. 22.) 

6. L. Atilius, commander of the Roman gar¬ 
rison in Locri, escaped with his troops by sea, 
when the town was surrendered to Hannibal in 
n. c. 215. (Liv. xxiv. 1.) 

7. L. Atilius, praetor B. c. 197, obtained Sar¬ 
dinia as his province. (Liv. xxxii. 27, 28.) 

8. L. Atilius, served in the fleet of Cn. Octa¬ 
vius, who was sent by tho consul Paullus to 
Samothrace in b. c. 168, to demand Perseus, who 
had taken refuge there. Atilius addressed tho 
Samothmcian assembly in support of this demand. 
(Liv. xlv. 5.) 

9. L. Atilius, the jurist. See below. 

10. Atilius, one of the libertini, built an am¬ 
phitheatre at Fidenac in the reign of Tiberius, A. d. 
27 ; but in consequence of the slight and careless 
manner in which it was built, it fell down through 
the weight of tho spectators, and upwards of 
20,000 persons perished, according to Suetonius 
(Tib. 40), and ns many as 50,000, according to 
Tacitus, were either injured or destroyed. Atilius 
was banished in consequence. (Tnc. Ann. iv. 62, 
63.) 

L. ATI'LIUS, a Roman jurist, who probably 

lived in the middle of the sixth century of the city. 
By Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 38) he is 
called Publius Atilius, and iu some manuscripts of 
Cicero (Amic. c. 2), Acilius, not Atilius. He was 
among the earliest of the jurisconsults, after Corun- 
canius, who gave public instruction in law, and he 
was remarkable for his science in prqfitendo. He 
was the first Roman who was called by the people 
Sapiens , although, before his time, the jurist P, 
Sempronius (who was consul b. c. 304) had ao 
quired the cognomen Sophus , less expressive to 
Latin ears. Sapiens was afterwards a title fre¬ 
quently given to jurists. (Gell. iv. 1.) Ho wrote 
Commentaries on the laws of the Twelve Tables. 
(Cic. de Leg. ii. 23 ; Heinec. Hist. Jur. Bom. § 
125.) [J. T. G.] 

M. ATI'LIUS, one of the early Roman poets, 
is classed among the comic poets of Rome by Vu£ 
catius Sedigitus, who assigns him the fifth place 
among them in order of merit. (Ap. Gcll. xv. 
24.) But as Atilius translated into Latin the 
Electra of Sophocles (Cic. de Pin. L 2; comp. Suet. 
Cues. 84), it would appear that he wrote tragedies 
as well as comedies. The latter, however, may 
have been both superior to, and more numerous 
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than, the former; and this would he a sufficient 
reason why Sedigitus classed him among the comic 
poets, without having recourse to the improbable 
conjecture of Weichert {Pollt. Latin. Reliquiae , 
p. 130), that he had turned the Elcctra of Sopho¬ 
cles into a comedy. Among his other plays we 
have the titles of the following: WUaiyovos (Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. iv. 11), Bocotia (Varr. L. L. vi. 89, 
ed. Miiller), “ AypoiKos, and Co minor ienies. (Varr. 
ap. Gell. iii. 3.) According to another reading 
the last three are attributed to a poet Aquillius. 
With the exception of a line quoted by Cicero {ad 
Ait. xiv. 20), and a few words preserved in two 
passages of Vauro {L. L. vii. 90, 106), nothing of 
Atilius has come down to us. Cicero {ad Alt. 1. c.) 
calls him poeta durissimus , and Licinius describes 
him as ferrous scriptor. (Cic. de Fin. 1. c.) 

ATfLIUS FORTUNATIA'NUS. [Fok- 
tunatianus.] 

ATILLA, the mother of Lucan, was accused by 
her own son, in a. d. 66, ns privy to the conspiracy 
against Nero, but escaped punishment, though she 
was not acquitted. (Tac. Ann. xv. 56, 71.) 

ATIMl'/TUS, a freedman and paramour of Do- 
mitia, the aunt of Nero, accused Agrippina of 
plotting against her son Nero, a. d. 5G. Agrippina, 
however, on this occasion, obtained from Nero the 
punishment of her accusers, and Atimctus accord¬ 
ingly was put to death. (Tac. Aim . xiii. 19, 21, 
22 .) 

ATIME'TUS, P. ATTIUS, a physician, 
whoso name is preserved in an ancient inscription, 
find who was physician to Augustus. Some writers 
suppose that he is the same person who was a con¬ 
temporary of Scribonius Largus, in the first century 
after Christ, and who is said by him {De Compos. 
Madicam. c. 29. § 120) to have been the slave of 
a physician named Cassius, and who is quoted by 
Galen {Do Compos. Mcdicam. sec. Locos , iv. 8, vol. 
xii. p. 771), under the name of Alimetrus ('An- 

pVTp6s). 

A physician of the samo name, who is mentioned 
in an ancient inscription with the title Archiuter , 
is most probably a different person, and lived later 
than the reign of Augustus. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
vol. xiii. p. 94, cd.vet.; Rhodius, Note on Scribon. 
Lnrg. pp. 188-9.) [W. A. G.J 

There is an epitaph on Claudia Ilomonoca, the 
wife of an Atimctus, who is described as the frccd- 
man of Pamphilus, the freedman of the emperor 
Tiberius, which has been published by Burmann 
{Anth. Lai. vol. ii. p. 901, Meyer {Anlh. JmI. n. 
1274), and Wernsdorf {Poet. LaL Min. vol. iii. 
p. 213), and is in the form of a dialogue, partly in 
Latin and partly in Greek, between Ilomonoca and 
her husband. This Atimetus is supposed by some 
writers to have been the same ns the slave of 
Cassius, mentioned by Scribonius (Wernsdorf, vol. 
iii. p. 139); and Lipsius {ad Tac. Ann. xiii. 19) 
imagines both to be the same as the freedman of 
Domitia spoken of above; but we can come to no 
certainty on the point. 

ATI'NIA GENS, plebeian. None of the mem¬ 
bers of this gens ever attained the consulship ; and 
the first who held any of the higher offices of the 
state was C. Atinius Labeo, who was praetor b. c. 
188. All the Atinii bear the cognomen Labeo. 

A'TIUS. 1. L. Atius, the first tribune of the 
second legion in the war with the Istri, b. c. 178. 
(Liv. xli. 7.) 

2. C. Atius, the Pelignian, belonged to the 
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Pompeian part)', and had possession of Sul mo, 
when Caesar invaded Italy, b. c. 49. Caesar de¬ 
spatched M. Antony against the town, the in¬ 
habitants of which opened the gates as soon a9 
they saw Antony's standards, while Atius cast 
himself down from the wall. At his own request 
he was sent to Caesar, who dismissed him unhurt. 
(Caes. B. C. i. 18.) Cicero writes (ad Alt. viii. 4) 
its if Atius himself had surrendered the town to 
Antony. 

ATLAS (‘ArXas), according to Hesiod (Thcoy. 
507, &c.), a son of Japetus and Clymcne, and a 
brother of Menoctius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus; 
according to Apollodorus (i. 2. $ 3), his mother’s 
name was Asia; and, according to Hyginus (Pub. 
Prac /*.), he was a son of Aether and Gaea. For 
other accounts see Diod. iii. 60, iv. 27; Plat. Cri- 
tius, p. 114; Serv. ad Acn. iv. 247. According to 
the description of the Homeric poems, Atlas knows 
the depth of all the sea, and bears the long 
columns which keep asunder, or carry all around 
( au<pU ex ov(Tl )* earth and heaven. (Od. i. 5*2.) 
Hesiod only says, that he bore heaven with his 
head and hands. (Comp. Aeschyl. Prom. 347, &c.; 

Paus. v. 18. § 1, 11. § 2.) In these passages Atlas 
is described either as bearing heaven alone, or a» 

bearing both heaven and earth ; and several mo¬ 
dern scholars have been engaged in investigating 
which of the two notions was the original one. 
Much depends upon the meaning of the Homeric 
expression apfpls ^x ov,TI \ if the signification is 
“the columns which keep asunder heaven and 
earth,” the columns (mountains) must be conceived 
as being somewhere in the middle of the earth's 
surface; but if they mean “bear or support all 
around,” they must bo regarded ns forming the cir¬ 
cumference of the earth, upon which the vault of 
heaven rests apparently. In either case, the mean¬ 
ing of keeping asunder is implied. In the Homeric 
description of Atlas, the idea of his being a super¬ 
human or divine being, with a personal existence, 
seems to be blended with the idea of a mountain. 
The idea of heaven-bearing Atlas is, according to 
Lctronne, a mere personification of a cosmographic 
notion, which arose from the views entertained by 
the ancients respecting the nature of heaven and its 
relation to the earth; and such a personification, 
when once established, was further developed and 
easily connected with other myths, such as that of 
the Titans. Thus Atlas is described as the leader of 
the Titans in their contest with Zeus, and, being 
conquered, he was condemned to the labour of bail¬ 
ing heaven on his head and hands. (Hesiod, l. c.; 
Ilygin. Fab. 150.) Still later traditions distort tho 
original idea still more, by putting rationalistic inter¬ 
pretations upon it, and make Atlas a man who was 
metamorphosed into a mountain. Thus Ovid (Met. 
iv. 630,&c., comp. ii. 296) relates, that Perseus came 
to him and asked for shelter, which he was refused, 
whereupon Perseus, by means of the head of Me¬ 
dusa, changed him into mount Atlas, on which 
rested heaven with all its stars. Others go still 
further, and represent Atlas as a powerful king, 
who possessed great knowledge of the courses of 
the stars, and who was the first who taught men 
that heaven had the form of a globe. Hence the 
expression that heaven rested on his shoulders was 
regarded as a mere figurative mode of speaking. 
(Diod. iii. 60, iv. 27; Paus. ix. 20. § 3; Serv. ad 
Aen. i. 745; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 873.) At first, 
1 the story of Atlas referred to one mountain only, 
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which was believed to exist on the extreme boundary 
of the earth ; but, as geographical knowledge extend¬ 
ed, the name of Atlas was transferred to other places, 
and thus we read of a Mauritanian, Italian, Arcadian, 
and even of a Caucasian, Atlas. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 1; 
Dionys. i. G1; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 134.) The com¬ 
mon opinion, however, was, that the heaven-bearing 
Atlas was in the north-western part of Africa, and 
the range of mountains in that part of the world 
bears the name of Atlas down to this day. Atlas is 
said to have been the father of the Pleiades by 
Pleione or by Hesperia, of the Ilyadcs and Hcspe- 
rides by Aethra, and of Ocnomaus and Maca by 
Sterope. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 1; Diod. iv. 27; Serv. 
ad Aen, viii. 130.) Dionc and Calypso, and Hyas 
and Hesperus, are likewise called his children. 
(Horn. Od. vii. 245 ; Ilygin. Fab. 83.) Atlas was 
painted by Panacnus on the parapet surrounding 
the statue of the Olympian Zeus (Pans. y. 11. § 2); 
on the chest of Cypselus he was seen carrying hea¬ 
ven and holding in his hands the golden apples of 
the Hespcridcs; and on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae he was likewise represented. (Paus. v. 
18. § 1, iii. 18. § 7; comp. IlclFtcr, in the Allycm. 
Schuheituny for 1832, No. 74, Ac.; E. Gerhard, 
ArcJte/noros und die J/espcrideity Berlin, 1838; 
KunstMutt for 1830', No. 64, Ac.; G. Hermann, 
Disvertalio de Atlanta, Lips. 1820.) [L. S.] 

ATOSSA (‘'Arorrrra), the daughter of Cyrus, 
and the wife successively of her brother Cambyscs, 
of Smcrclis the Magian, and of Darcius Hystaspis, 

over whom she possessed great influence. Excited 
by the description of Greece given her by Demo- 
cedes [Dkmockdes], she is said to have urged 
Darcius to the invasion of that country. She bore 
Darcius four sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Achaemencs, 
and Hystnspcs. (Herod, iii. G8, 88, 133, 134, 
vii. 2, 3, 64, 82, 97; Aeschyl. Persac.) According 
to a tale related by Aspasius Uul Aristot. Ethic, p. 
124), Atossa was killed and eaten by her son 
Xerxes in a fit of distraction. 

Hcllanicus related (Tatinn, c. Graec. init.;Clcm. 
Alex. Sb’om. i. p. 307, cd. Par. 1629), that Atossa 
was the first who wrote epistles. This statement 
is received by Bentley (V7«i&/rw, p. 385, Ac.),and 
i3 employed by him as one argument against 
the authenticity of the pretended epistles of Pha- 
lnris. [C. P.M.] 

ATRATI'NUS, a family-name of the Scm- 
pronia gens. The Atratini were patricians, and 
were distinguished in the early history of the re¬ 
public ; but after the year b. c. 380, no member of 
the family is mentioned till i*. c. 34. 

1. A. Sempronius Atratinus, consul b. c. 
497. (Liv. ii. 21; Dionys. vi. 1.) He had the 
charge of the city when the battle of the lake 
Regillus was fought (Dionys. vi. 2), which is va¬ 
riously placed in 498 and 496. [See p. 90, b.] 
He was consul again in 491, when he exerted 
himself with his colleague iii obtaining a supply of 
corn for the people. (Liv. ii. 34 ; Dionys. vii. 20.) 
In the war with the Hemicans and Volscians in 
487, Atratinus was again entrusted with the care 
of the city. (Dionys. viii. 64.) lie was interrex 
in 482. (Dionys. viii. 90.) 

2. A Sempronius A. f. Atratinus, son of 
No. 1, consular tribune b. c. 444, the year in which 
this office was first instituted. In consequence of 
a defect in the auspices, he and his colleagues re¬ 
signed, and consuls were appointed in their stead. 
(Liv. iv. 7 ; Dionys, xi. 61; Diod. xii. 32.) 
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3. L. Sempronius A. f. Atratinus, son of 
No. 1, consul b. c. 444. He was censor in the 
following year with L. Papirius Mugillanus, and 
they were the first who held this office. (Dionys. 
xi. 62, 63 ; Liv. iv. 7, 8; Cic. ad l'am. ix. 21.) 

4. A. Sempronius L. f. A. N. Atratinus, 
son of No. 3, was consular tribune three times, in 
B. c. 425, 420, and 416. (Liv. iv. 35, 44, 47 ; 
Diod. xii. 81, xiii. 9.) 

5. C. Sempronius A. f. A. n. Atratinus, 
son of No. 2, whence lie is called by Livy (iv. 44) 
the pairuclis of No. 4, was consul b. c. 423, and 
had the conduct of the war against the Volscians. 
Through his negligence and carelessness the Ro¬ 
man army was nearly defeated, and was saved 
only through the exertions of Sex. Tcmpanius, one 
of the officers of the cavalry. The battle was un¬ 
decided, when night put an end to it ; and both 
armies abandoned their camps, considering it lost. 
The conduct of Atratinus excited great indignation 
at Rome, and he was accordingly accused by the 
tribune L. Hortensius, but the charge was dropt 
in consequence of the entreaties of Tcmpanius and 
three others of his colleagues, who had served under 
Atratinus, and had been elected tribunes. It 
was revived, however, in 420, and Atratinus was 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. (Liv. iv. 37— 
42, 44; Val. Max. vi. 5. § 2.) 

6. A. Sempronius Atratinus, master of the 
horse to the dictator, T. Quinctius Oinciimatus, 
& c. 380. (Liv. vi. 28.) 

7. L. Sempronius Atratinus, the accuser of 
M. Cnclius, whom Cicero defended. (Comp. Suet. 
dc Clar. libel. 2.) In his speech which has come 
down to us, Cicero speaks highly of Atratinus. 
{Pro Cael. 1, 3, 7.) This Atratinus is apparently 
the same as the consul of B. c. 34, elected in tlio 

lace of M. Antony, who resigned in his favour. 
Dion Cass. xlix. 39.) 

ATRAX (*A rpu£) % a son of Pcncius and Bum, 
from whom the town of Atrax in Hcstiaeotis was 
believed to have derived it3 name. (Steph. By/.. 
s.v.) He was the father of Hippodameia and 
Cnenis, the latter of whom by the will of Poseidon 
was changed into a man, and named Caenus. (An¬ 
tonin. Lib. 17; Ov. Met. xii. 190, Ac.) [L. S.] 

ATREIDES (’ArpcISTjy), n patronymic from 
At reus, to designate his sons and descendants. 
When used in the singular, it commonly designates 
Agamemnon, but in the plural it signifies the two 
brothers, Agamemnon and Mcnclaus. (Horn. 11. i. 
12, Ac.; Hor. Cam. ii. 4. 7, Ac.) LL. S.J 

ATREUS (’Arp€i5y), a son of Pelops and Hip- 
podamcin, a grandson of Tantalus, and a brother of 
Thvestes and Nicippc. [Pklops.] He was first 
married to Cleola, by whom he became the father of 
Pleisthenes; then to Aeropc, the widow of his son 
Pleisthenes, who was the mother of A^mcmnon, 
Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either by Pleisthenes or 
by Atrcus [Agamemnon] ; and lastly to Pelopia, 
the daughter of his brother Thycstes. (Schol. ad 
Eurp. Orest. 5; Soph. Aj. 1271; Hygin. Fab. 83, 
Ac.; Serv. ad Aen. i. 462.) The tragic fate of the 
house of Tantalus gave ample materials to the tra¬ 
gic poets of Greece, but the oftener the subjects 
were handled, the greater were the changes and 
modifications which the legends underwent; but 
the main points are collected in Hyginus. The 
story of Atreus begins with a crime, for he and his 
brother Thyestos were induced by their mother 
Hippodameia to kill their step-brother Chrysippus, 
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the son of Pelops and the nymph Axioche or Ba- 
uais. (Hygin. Fab. 85; Schol. ad Horn. II. ii. 104.) 
According to the Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 9), 
who seems himself to justify the remark of his 
commentator, it was Pelops himself who killed 
Chrysippus. Atreus and Thycstes hereupon took 
to flight, dreading the consequences of their deed, 
or, according to the tradition of Thucydides, to 
escape the fate of Chrysippus. Sthenelus, king of 
Mycenae, and husband of their sister Nicippe (the 
Schol. on Thucvd. calls her Astydameia) invited 
them to come to Midea, which he assigned to them 
as their residence. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 6.) When 
afterwards Eurystheus, the son of Sthenelus, 
marched out against the Heracleids, he entrusted 
the government of Mycenae to his uncle Atreus; 
and after the fall of Eurystheus in Attica, Atreus 
became his successor in the kingdom of Mycenae. 
From this moment, crimes and calamities followed 
one another in rapid succession in the house of 
Tantalus. Thycstes seduced Aeropc, the wife of 
Atreus, and robbed him also of the lamb with the 
golden fleece, the gift of Hermes. (Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 184.) For this crime, Thycstes was expelled 
from Mycenae by his brother; but from his place 
of exile ho sent Pleisthcncs, the son of Atreus, 
whom he had brought up as his own child, com¬ 
manding him to kill Atreus. Atreus however slew 
the emissary, without knowing that he was his 
own son. This part of the story contains a mani¬ 
fest contradiction; for if Atreus killed Pleisthenes 

under these circumstances, his wife Aeropc, whom 
Thyestes had seduced, cannot have been the widow 
of Pleisthcncs. (Hygin. Fab. 86; Schol. atl Horn. 
ii. 249.) In order to obtain an opportunity for 
taking revenge, Atreus feigned to be reconciled to 
Thyestes, and invited him to Mycenae. When 
the request was complied with, Atreus killed the 
two sons of Thyestes, Tantalus and Pleisthenes, 
and had their flesh prepared and placed it before 
Thyestes as a meal. After Thycstes had eaten 
some of it, Atreus ordered the arms and bones of 
the children to be brought in, and Thyestes, struck 
with horror at the sight, cursed the house of Tan¬ 
talus and fled, and Helios turned away his face 
from the frightful scene. (Acschyl. Ayam. 1598; 
Soph. Aj. 1266.) The kingdom of Atreus was 
now visited by scarcity and famine, and the ora¬ 
cle, when consulted about the means of averting 
the calamity, advised Atreus to call back Thyestes. 
Atreus, who went out in search of him, came to 
king Thcsprotus, and as he did not find him there, 
ho married his third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of 
Thyestes, whom Atreus believed to be a daughter 
of Thesprotus. Pelopia was at the time with child 
by her own father, and after having given birth to 
a boy (Aegisthus), she exposed him. The child, 
however, was found by shepherds, and suckled by 
a goat; and Atreus, on hearing of his existence, 
sent for him and educated him as his own child. 
According to Aeschylus ( Agam. 1605), Aegisthus, 
when yet a child, was banished with his father 
Thyestes from Mycenae, and did not return thi¬ 
ther until he had grown up to manhood. After¬ 
wards, when Agamemnon and Menelaus had grown 
up, Atreus sent them out in search of Thyestes. 
They found him at Delphi, and led him back to 
Mycenae. Here Atreus had him imprisoned, and 
sent Aegisthus to put him to death. But Aegis¬ 
thus was recognised by his father; and, returning 
to Atreus, he pretended to have killed Thycstes, 
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and slew Atrens himself, who was just offering up 
a sacrifice on the sea-coast. (Hygin. Fab. 88.) 
The tomb of Atreus still existed in the time of 
Pausanias. (ii. 16. §5.) The treasury of Atreu9 
and his sons at Mycenae, which is mentioned by 
Pausanias (/. c.), is believed by some to exist still 
(Muller, Oreborn, p. 289) ; but the ruins which 
Muller there describes are above ground, whereas 
Pausanias calls the building drr6yaia. [L. S.] 

Q. A'TRIUS, was left on the coast in Britain 
to take care of the ships, B. c. 54, while Caesar 
himself marched into the interior of the country. 
(Caes. B. G.v. 9, 10.) 

P. ATRIUS, a Roman knight, belonged to 
Pompoy's party, and was taken prisoner by Caesar 
in Africa, b. c. 47, but his life was spared. (Caes. 
B. Afr. 68, 89.) 

ATROMETUS. [Aeschines, p. .36, b.] 

ATROPATES (*ATpowdr^s), called Atrapes by 
Diodorus (xviii. 4), a Persian satrap, apparently of 
Media, had the command of the Medea, together 
with the Cadusii, Albani, and Sacesinae, at tho 
battle of Guagamola, b. c. 331. After tho death of 
Dareius, he was made satrap of Media by Alexan¬ 
der. (Arrian, iii. 8, iv. 18.) Ilis daughter was 
married to Perdiccas in the nuptials celebrated at 
Susa in b. c. 324 ; and he received from his father- 
in-law, after Alexander's death, the province of tho 
Greater Media. (Arrian, vii. 4 ; Justin, xviii. 4 ; 
Diod. 1. c.) In the northern part of the country, 
called after him Media Atropatenc, he established 
an independent kingdom, which continued to exist 
down to the time of Strabo. (Strab. xi. p. 523.) 
It was related by some authors, that Atropates on 
one occasion presented Alexander with a hundred 
women, said to bo Amazons; but Arrian (vii. 13) 
disbelieved the story. 

APROPOS. [Moirak.] 

ATTA, T. QUINCTIUS, a Roman comic poet, 
of whom very little more is known than that ho 
died at Romo in b. c. 78, and was buried at tho 
second milestone on the Pracnestinc road. (Hiero- 
nym. in Easeb. Chron. 01. 175, 3.) His surname 
Atta was given him, according to Festus (s. v .) 9 
from a defect in his feet, to which circumstance 
many commentators suppose that Iloraco alludes 
in the lines (Ep. ii. 1. 79), 

“ Recte, necne, crocum floresque pcranibulcl Attae 

Fabula, si dubitem ;** 

but the joke is so poor and far-fetched, that we are 
unwilling to father it upon Horace. It appears, 
however, from this passage of Horace, that tho 
plays of Atta were very popular in his time. Atta 
is also mentioned by Fronto (p. 95, ed. Rom.); but 
the passage of Cicero (pro Sestio 9 51), in which his 
name occurs, is evidently corrupt. 

The comedies of Atta belonged to the class called 
by the Roman grammarians togalae tabernariue 
(Diomedes, iii. p. 487, ed. Putsch), that is, come¬ 
dies in which Roman manners and Roman persons 
were introduced. The titles and a few fragments 
of the following plays of Atta have come down to 
us: AedUicia (Gel), vii. 9; Diomed. iii. p. 487); 
Aquae Calidue (Non. Marc. p. 133. 11, 139.7); 
Conciiiatrix (Gell vii. 9); Lucubratio (Non. Marc, 
p. 468. 22); Matertera, though this was probably 
written by Afranius, and is wrongly ascribed to 
Atta (Schol. Cruqu. ad Iior. Ep. ii. 1. 80); Mega- 
lensia (Serv. ad Virg. Ed. vii. 33); Socrus (Pris- 
cian, vii. p. 764); Supplicatio (Macrob. Sal. ii. 14)*, 
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Tiro Proficiscens. (Priscian, viii. p. 828.) The 
fragments of Atta are collected by Bothe, in Pott. 
Seen. Lat. vol. v. par. ii. p. 97, &c.; compare Wei- 
chert, Pott. Lat. Reliquiae , p. 345. 

ATTAGI'NUS (’Anaylvos), the son of Phry- 
non, one of the leading men in Thebes, betrayed 
Thebes to Xerxes on his invasion of Greece (Paus. 
vii. 10. § 1), and took an active part in favour of 
the Persians. He invited Mardonius and fifty of 
the noblest Persians in his array to a splendid 
banquet at Thebes, shortly before the battle of 
Plataca, b. c. 479. After the battle, the Greeks 
marched against Thebes, and required Attaginus, 
with the other partisans of the Median party, to 
be delivered up to them. This was at first refused; 
but, after the city had been besieged for twenty 
days, his fellow-citizens determined to comply with 
the demands of the Greeks. Attaginus made his 
escape, but his family were handed over to Pausa- 
nias, who dismissed them without injury. (Herod, 
ix. 15, 86, 88; Athcn. iv. p. 148, e.) 

ATTALl'ATA,* MICHAEL,a judge and pro- 
consul under Michael Ducas, emperor of the East, 
at whose command he published, a. d. 1073, a 
work containing a system of law in 95 titles, under 
the name 7rotTipa vopiubv rfroi ^pay/iarucif. This 
work was translated into Latin by Leunclavius, 
and edited by him in the beginning of the second 
volume of his collection, Jus Graeco-Romanum. 
If it is a poem , ns might be inferred from the title, 
no one has yet observed the fact or discovered the 

metre in which it is written. Uoirina vopiuSv is 
usually translated opus dejure. The historians of 
Homan law before Hitter (Ritter, ad Heinec . Ilist. 
J. R. § 406) wrote viurjpa for 7 rol-qpa. There are 
many manuscripts of the work in existence, which 
differ considerably from the printed edition of 
Leunclavius. (Bach, Ilist.R. p. 682.) It may 
be mentioned that extracts from a similar con¬ 
temporary work, oui'ovj'is rdjv by Michael 

Psellus, arc given by Leunclavius as scholia to the 
work of Attaliata, and printed as if they were 
prose, whereas they nro really specimens of the 
voAirtKol (nixot, or popular verses, in which ac¬ 
cent or emphasis is supposed to supply the place of 
quantity. [Psellus.] (Hcimbach, Anecdola , i. 
125-6 ; C. E. Zachariae, Historiae Juris Graeco- 
Romani delineation. 71, Heidelberg,1839.) [J.T.G.] 

ATTA'LION (’AttoMom'), a physician, who 
wrote a commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippo¬ 
crates, which is now lost. His date is very uncer¬ 
tain, as he is mentioned only in the preface to the 
Commentary on the Aphorisms falsely ascribed to 
Oribasius, who lived in the fourth century after 
Christ. [W. A. G.] 

A'TTALUS ( v AttoXos). 1. One of the generals 
of Philip of Macedon, and the uncle of Cleopatra, 
whom Philip married in b. c. 337. He is called 
by Justin (ix. 5), and in one passage of Diodorus 
(xvii. 2), the brother of Cleopatra; but this is un¬ 
doubtedly a mistake. (Wess. ad Diod. xvi. 93, 
xvii. 2.) At the festivities in celebration of the 

* The quantity of the name appears from the 
last lines of an epigram prefixed to the edition of 
Leunclavius; 

'T7r>7/>€T€? rrj ypa<pji <pi\o<pp6vus 

'O Mix a7 )^ dvOiSirccros '‘ATTaXeiarijs. 

In some MSS. the name in the title of the work 
is spelled ’ATraAtiaJr^y. It is derived from the 
place Attala. 
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marriage of his niece, Attalus, when the guests 
were heated with wine, called upon the company 
to beg of the gods a legitimate (yrti<no$) successor 
to the throne. This roused the wrath of Alexan¬ 
der who was present, and a brawl ensued, in which 
Philip drew his sword and rushed upon his son. 
Alexander and his mother Olympias withdrew from 
the kingdom (Plut. Alex. 7; Justin, ix. 7; Athen. 
xiii. p. 557, d. e.); but though they soon afterwards 
returned, the influence of Attalus does not appear 
to have been weakened. Philip’s connexion with 
Attalus not only thus involved him in family dis¬ 
sensions, but eventually cost him his life. Attalus 
had inflicted a grievous outrage upon Pausanias, a 
youth of noble family, and one of Philip’s body¬ 
guard. Pausanias complained to Philip; but, as 
he was unable to obtain the punishment of the 
offender, he resolved to be revenged upon the king 
himself, and accordingly assassinated him at the 
festival at Acgae in b. c. 336. [Philip.] (Arist. 
Pol. v. 8. § 10; Diod. xvi. 93 ; Plut. Alex. 10 ; 
Justin, ix. 6.) Attalus was in Asia at the time of 
Philip's death, as he had been previously sent thi¬ 
ther, along with Parmenion and Amyntas in tho 
command of some troops, in order to secure tho 
Greek cities in Western Asia to tho cause of Phi¬ 
lip. (Diod. xvi. 91 ; Justin, ix. 5.) Attalus could 
have little hope of obtaining Alexander’s pardon, and 
therefore entered very readily into the proposition 
of Demosthenes to rebel against the new monarch. 
But, mistrusting his power, he soon nfterwards en¬ 
deavoured to make terms with Alexander, and 
sent him the letter which he had received from 
Demosthenes. This, however, produced no change 
in the purpose of Alexandra, who had previously 
sent Hecatacus into Asia with orders to arrest At¬ 
talus, and convey him to Macedon, or, if this could 
not be accomplished, to kill him secretly. Ilccn- 
tcus thought it safer to adopt the latter course, and 
had him assassinated privately. (Diod. xvii. 2, 
3, 5.) 

2. Son of Andromcnes the Stymphacan, and one 
of Alexander's officers, was accused with his bro¬ 
thers, Amyntas and Simmias, of having been en¬ 
gaged in the conspiracy of Philotas, b. c. 330, but 
was acquitted, together with his brothers. [Amyn¬ 
tas, No. 4.] In b. c. 328, Attalus was left with 
Polysperclion and other officers in Bactria with 
part of the troops, while the king himself marched 
against the Sogdians. (Arrian, iv. 16.) He ac¬ 
companied Alexander in his expedition into India, 
and was employed in several important duties. 

(Arrian, iv. 27, y. 12.) In Alexander’s last ill¬ 
ness, b. c. 323, he was one of the seven chief offi¬ 
cers who passed the night in the temple of Scrapi9 
at Babylon, in order to learn from the god whether 
Alexander should be carried into the temple. (Ar¬ 
rian, vii. 26.) 

After the death of Alexander, Attalus joined 
Perdiccas, whose sister, Atalante, he had married. 
He accompanied his brother-in-law in his unfortu¬ 
nate campaign against Egypt in b. c. 321, and had 
the command of the fleet. After the murder of 
Perdiccas, all his friends were condemned to death 
by the army; Atalante, who was in the camp, was 
immediately executed, but Attalus escaped his 
wife’s fate in consequence of his absence with the 
fleet at Pelusium. He forthwith sailed to Tyre, 
where the treasures of Perdiccas had been depo¬ 
sited. These, which amounted to as much as 800 
talents, were surrendered to him by Archelaus, 
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who had been appointed governor of the town, and 
by means of these he soon found himself at the 
head of 10,000 foot and 300 horse. He remained 
at Tyre for some time, to collect the friends of 
Perdiccas who had escaped from the army; but 
then, instead of uniting his forces immediately with 
those of Alectas, the brother of Perdiccas, he sailed 
to the coast of Cnria, where he became involved in 
a contest with the Rhodians, by whom he was 
completely defeated in a sea-fight. (Diod. xviii. 37; 
Arrian, op. Phot. Cod. 92, p. 72, a., ed. Bckker.) 
After this, he joined Alcctas; but their united 
forces were defeated in Pisidia by Antigonus, who 
had the conduct of the war against the party of 
Perdiccas. Alcctas escaped for a time, but Attains 
with many others was taken prisoner. (Diod. xviii. 
44, 45.) This happened in b. c. 320; and he and 
his companions remained in captivity till b. c. 317, 
when they contrived on one occasion to overpower 
their guards, and obtain possession of the castle 
in which they were confined. Before they could 
effect their escape, the castle was surrounded witli 
troops from the neighbourhood. They continued, 
however, to defend it for a year and four months; 
but at length were obliged to yield to superior 
numbers. (Diod. xix. 16.) We do not hoar of 
Attains after this : his daughters were with Olym¬ 
pias in B. c. 317. (Diod. xix. 35.) 

3. A man speaks (ii. 9, iii. 12) of an Attalus who 
was the commander of the Agrianians in Alexander's 
army at the battles of Issus, b. c. 333, and Gunga- 
vncla, n. c. 331. 1-Ic seems to be a different person 
from the son of Andromenes. 

4. One of the chief officers in the infantry of 
Alexander. After the death of Alexander, b.c. 
323, the infantry wore dissatisfied with the ar¬ 
rangements made by Alexander's generals; and in 
the tumult which ensued. Attains, according to 
Justin (xiii. 3) sent persons to murder Perdiccas, 
though this is generally attributed to Meleager, 
lie is again mentioned in the mutiny of the army 
at Triparadisus after .the death of Perdiccas in B.C. 
321. (Arrian, up. Phot. Cod. 92, p. 71, b. 10.) It 
i9 evident, from both of these circumstances, that 
this Attains must be a different person from the 
son of Andromenes. 

ATTALUS, the name of three kings of Per- 
gamus. I. Was the son of Attalus, the brother 
of Philctaerus, and Antiochis, daughter of Achaeus 
(not the cousin of Antiochus the Great). [Eumbnbs.] 
lie succeeded his cousin, Eumenes I., in b. c. 241. 
lie was the first of the Asiatic princes who ven¬ 
tured to make head against the Gauls, over whom 
he gained a decisive victory. After this success, 
he assumed the title of king (Strab. xiii. p. 624 ; 
Paus. i. 3. § 1, x. 15. § 3; Liv. xxxviii. 16; Po- 
lyb. xviii. 24), and dedicated a sculptured repre¬ 
sentation of his victory in the Acropolis at Athens. 
(Paus. i. 25. § 2.) He took advantage of the dis¬ 
putes in the family of the Seleucidac, and in b. c. 
229 conquered Antiochus Ilicrax in several battles. 
(Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Graec. p. 186 ; Euseb. Chron. 
Arm. p. 347.) Before the accession of Seleucus 
Cerannus (u. c. 226), he had made himself master 
of the whole of Asia Minor west of mount Taurus. 
Seleucus immediately attacked him, and by b. c. 
221 Achacus [Achakus] had reduced his domi¬ 
nions to the limits of Pergamus itself. (Polyb. iv. 
48.) 

On the breaking out of the war between the Rho¬ 
dians and Byzantines (b.c. 220), Attalus took part 
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with the latter, who had done their utmost to bring 
about a peace between him and Achaeus (Polyb. 
iv. 49), but he was unable to render them any effec¬ 
tive assistance. In B. c. 218, with the aid of a 
body of Gaulish mercenaries, he recovered several 
cities in Aeolis and the neighbouring districts, but 
was stopped in the midst of his successes by an 
eclipse of the sun, which so alarmed the Gauls, 
that they refused to proceed. (Polyb. v. 77, 78.) 
In b. c. 216, lie entered into an alliance with 
Antiochus the Great against Achaeus. (v. 107.) 
In b. c. 211, he joined the alliance of the Romans 
and Actolians against Philip and the Achagans. 
(Liv. xxvi. 24.) In 209, lie was made praetor of 
the Actolians conjointly with Pyrrhias, and in the 
following year joined Sulpicius with a fleet. After 
wintering at Aegina, in 207 lie overran Peparethus, 
assisted in the capture of Oreus, and took Opus. 
While engaged in collecting tribute in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this town, lie narrowly escaped falling 
into Philip's hands; and hearing that Prusias, 
king of Bithynin, had invaded Pcrgnmns, lie re¬ 
turned to Asia. (Liv. xxvii. 29, 30, 33, xxviii. 
3—7; Polyb. x. 41, 42.) 

In b.c. 205, in obedience to an injunction of the 
Sibylline books, the Romans sent an embassy to 
Asia to bring away the ldaean Mother from Pes- 
sinus in Phrygia. Attalus received them graciously 
and assisted them in procuring the black stono 
which was the symbol of the goddess. (Liv. xxix. 
10, II.) At the general peace brought about in 
204, Prusias and Attalus were included, the for¬ 
mer as the allv of Philip, the latter as the ally of 
the Romans, (xxix. 12.) On the breaking out of 
hostilities between Philip and the Rhodians, Atta¬ 
lus took part with the latter; and in b. c. 201, 
Philip invaded and ravaged his territories, but was 
unable to take the city of Pergamus. A sea-fight 
ensued, off' Chios, between the fleet of Philip and 
the combined fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians, 
in which Philip was in fact defeated witli conside¬ 
rable loss, though lie found a pretext for claiming a 
victory, because Attalus, having incautiously pur¬ 
sued a Macedonian vessel too far, was compelled to 
abandon his own, and make his escape by land. 
After another ineffectual attempt upon Pergamus, 
Philip retired. (Polyb. xvi. 1—8 ; Liv. xxxii. 33.) 

In 200, Attalus, at the invitation of the Athe¬ 
nians, crossed over to Athens, where the most flat¬ 
tering honours were paid him. A new tribe was 
created and named Attalis after him. At Athens 
he met a Roman embassy, and war was formally 
declared against Philip. (Polyb. xvi. 25, 26; Liv. 
xxxi. 14, 15 ; Paus. i. 5. § 5, 8. § 1.) In tho 
same year, Attalus made some ineffectual attempts 
to relieve Abydos, which was besieged by Philip. 
(Polyb. xvi. 25, 30-34.) In the campaign of 199, 
he joined the Romans with a fleet and troops. 
Their combined forces took Oreus in Euboea. (Liv. 
xxxi. 44—47.) Attalus then retained to Asia to 
repel the aggressions of Antiochus III., who had 
taken the opportunity of his absence to attack 
Pergamus, but was induced to desist by the re¬ 
monstrances of the Romans. (Liv. xxxi. 45—47, 
xxxii. 8, 27.) 

In 198, Attalus again joined the Romans, and, 
after the campaign, wintered in Aegina. In the 
spring of 197, he attended an assembly held at 
Thebes for the purpose of detaching the Boeotians 
from the cause of Philip, and in the midst of his 
speech was struck with apoplexy. He was con- 
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voycd to Pergamus, and died the same year, in the 
seventy-second year of his age, after a reign of 
forty-four years. (Liv. xxxii. 16, 19, 23, 24, 33, 
xxxiii. 2, 21; Polyb. xvii. 2, 8,16, xviii. 24, xxii. 
2, &c.) As a ruler, his conduct was marked by 
wisdom and justice ; he was a faithful ally, a gene¬ 
rous friend, and an affectionate husband and fa¬ 
ther. lie encouraged the arts and sciences. (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 8; Athen. xv. p. 697; Plin. H. N. viiL 
74, xxxiv. 19. § 24, xxxv. 49.) By his wife, 
Apollonias or Apollonis, he had four sons: Eumenes, 
who succeeded him, Attalus, Philetnerus, and 
Athenaeus. 

II. Surnamed Philadelpiius, was the second 
son of Attalus I., and was bom in B. c. 200. (Lu¬ 
cian, Mucrob. 12; Strnb. xiii. p. 624.) Before his 
accession to the crown, we frequently find him em¬ 
ployed by Ills brother Eumenes in military opera¬ 
tions. In B. c. 190, during the absence of Eume- 
nc8, he resisted an invasion of Selcucus, the son of 
Antiochus, and was afterwards present at the bat¬ 
tle of Mount Sipylus. (Liv. xxxvii. 18, 43.) Ill 
B. c. 189, he accompanied the consul Cn. Manlius 
Vulso in his expedition into Galatia. (Liv. xxxviii. 
12 ; Polyb. xxii. 22.) In 182, he served his bro¬ 
ther in his war with Phmunccs. (Polyb. xxv. 4, C.) 
In 171, with Eumenes and Athenaeus, he joined 
the consul P. Licinius Crassus in Greece. (Liv. 
xiii. 55, 58, 65.) He was several times sent to 
Rome ns ambassador: in B. c. 192, to announce 
that Antiochus had crossed the Hellespont (Liv. 
xxxv. 23); in 181, during tho war between Eume¬ 
nes and Phnrnnccs (Polyb. xxv. 6); in 167, to con¬ 
gratulate tho Romans on their victory over Perseus. 
Eumenes being in ill-favour at Rome at this time, 
Attalus was encouraged with hopes of getting the 
kingdom for himself; but was induced, by the re¬ 
monstrances of a physician named Stratius, to 
abandon his designs. (Liv. xlv. 19, 20; Polyb. 
xxx. 1—3.) In 164 and 160, he was again sent 
to Rome. (Polyb. xxxi. 9, xxxii. 3, 5.) 

Attalus succeeded his brother Eumenes in B. c. 
159. His first undertaking was the restoration of 
Ariarathes to his kingdom. (Polyb. xxxii. 23.) 
In 156, he was attacked by Prusias, and found 
himself compelled to call in the assistance of the 
Romans and his allies, Ariarathes and Mithridates. 
In b. c. 154, Prusias was compelled by the threats 
of the Romans to grant peace, and indemnify At¬ 
talus for the losses he had sustained. (Polyb. iii. 5, 
xxxii. 25, &c., xxxiii. 1, 6, 10, 11; Appian, Mithr. 
3, &c.; Diod. xxxi. Exc. p. 589.) In 152, he sent 
some troops to aid Alexander Balas in usurping the 
tlirone of Syria (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. p. 187; Jus¬ 
tin. xxxv. 1), and in 149 he assisted Nicomedes 
against his lather Prusias. He was also engaged 
in hostilities with, and conquered, Diegylis, a Thra¬ 
cian prince, the father-in-law of Prusias (Diod. 
xxxiii. Exc. p. 595, &c.; Strab. xiii. p. 624), and 
sent some auxiliary troops to the Romans, which 
assisted them in expelling the pseudo-Philip and 
in taking Corinth. (Strab. 1. c Paus. \ii. 16. § 8.) 
During the latter part of his life, he resigned him¬ 
self to the guidance of his minister, Philopoemen. 
(Plut- Mor. p. 792.) He founded Philadelphia in 
Lydia (Steph. Byz. s.v.) and Attalcia in Pamphylia. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 667.) He encouraged the arts and 
sciences, and was himself the inventor of a kind of 
embroidery. (Plin. II. N vil 39, xxxv. 36. § 19, 
viii. 74; Athen. viii. p. 346, xiv. p. 634.) lie 
died it. c. 138, aged eighty-two. 
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III. Surnamed Piiilometor, was the son of 
Eumenes II. ar.d Stratonice, daughter of Ariara¬ 
thes, king of Cappadocia. While yet a boy, he 
was brought to Rome (r. c. 152), and presented to 
the senate at the same time with Alexander Balas, 
lie succeeded his uncle Attalus II. B. c. 138. lie 
is known to us chiefly for the extravagance of his 
conduct and the murder of his relations and friends. 
At last, seized with remorse, lie abandoned all 
public business, and devoted himself to sculpture, 
statuary, and gardening, on which lie wrote a work. 
He died b. c. 133 of a fever, with which he was 
seized in consequence of exposing himself to the 
sun’s rays while engaged in erecting a monument 
to his mother. In his will, he made the Romans 
his heirs. (Strab. xiii. p. 624; Polyb. xxxiii. 16; 
Justin, xxxvi. 14; Diod. xxxiv. Exc. p. 601; 
Varro, Ii. li. Praef.; Columell. i. 1. § 8; Plin. 
II. N. xviii. 5 ; Liv. Epit. 58 ; Plut. Tib. Gtxtcch. 
14 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; Florus, ii. 20; Appian. Mithr. 
62, Dell. Civ. v. 4.) His kingdom was claimed 
by Aristonicus. [Aiustonicus.] [C. P. M.] 

A'TTALUS, emperor of the West for one year 
(a. d. 409, 410), the first raised to that office 
purely by tho influence of barbarians. Ho was 
born in Ionia, brought up as a Pagan (Philos¬ 
torgius, xii. 3), and received baptism from an Arian 
bishop. (Sozomen, Hist, Eccl. ix. 9.) Having be¬ 
come senator and pracfect of the city at the time 
of Alaric’s second siege of Rome, he was, after the 

surrender of the place, declared emperor by tho 
Gothic king and his army, in the place of llono- 
rius, and conducted by them in state to Ravenna, 
where he sent an insulting message to llonorius, 
commanding him to vacate the throne, amputate 
his extremities, and retire to a desolate island. 
(Philostorgius, xii. 3.) But the union of pride and 
folly which he had shewn in the first days of his 
reign, by proposing to rennnex Egypt and the East 
to the empire (Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. ix. 8), and later 
by adopting measures without Alaric’s advice, in¬ 
duced the Gothic chief to depose him on the plain 
of Ariminnm. (Zosimus, vi. 6—13.) After tho 
death of Alone, he remained in the camp of Ataul- 
phus, whom, as emperor, lie had made count of the 
domestics, and whose nuptials with Placidia he ce¬ 
lebrated as a musician, lie was again put forward 
by Ataulphus ns a rival emperor, during the insur¬ 
rection of Jovinus, but on being abandoned by him 
(Olympiod. apud Phot. p. 58), was taken prisoner, 
and on being brought before the tribunal of llono¬ 
rius, was condemned to a sentence with which ho 
had himself threatened llonorius in his former pros- 
jierity, viz. the amputation of his thumb and fore¬ 
finger, and perpetual banishment to the island of 
Lipari, a. d. 416. (Philostorgius, xii. 4, with 
Godcfroy’s Dissertations.) 

There is in the British Museum a silver coin of 
this emperor, once in the collection of Cardinal 
Albano, and supposed to be unique. It is remark¬ 
able as exceeding in size all known ancient silver 
coins, and weighs about 1203 grains, and in the 
usual numismatic language would be represented 
by the number 13J. 

The obverse is, PRiscts. attalvs. r. p. aug., 
a protomc of Attalus, turned to the light, wearing 
a fillet ornamented with pearls round his forehead, 
and the jxtiiulaineniuai fastened across the right 
shoulder with the usual India. 

The reverse is, invicta. roma. aeterna. r. m. 
Rome, helmeted and draped to the feet, sit- 
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ting in front on a chair ornamented on each side 
with lions’ heads; in the right hand she holds a 
globe, on which a small Victory is standing and 
holding in her right hand a crown and in her left a 
branch of palm; the left rests upon a spear with 
a long, iron head, and inverted. [A. P. S.] 



A'TTALUS, literary. 1. A Stoic philosopher 
in the reign of Tiberius, who was defrauded of his 
property by Sejanus, and reduced to cultivate the 
ground. (Scnec. Suas. 2. p. 17, ed. Bip.) He taught 
the philosopher Seneca (Ep. 108), who frequently 

J uotes him, and speaks of him in the highest terms. 

Comp. Nat. Quaes/, ii. 50, Ep. 9, 63, 67, 72, 81, 
109.) The elder Seneca describes him ( Suas.Lc.) 
as a man of great eloquence, and by far the acutest 
philosopher of his age. We have mention of a 
work of his on lightning (No/. Quaest. ii. 48) ; and 

it ia Huppoaod that ho may be the author of the 
Uapotptai referred to by lleaychius (s.v. Koplvvowrt) 
as written by one Attains. 

2. A Sophist in the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the son of Polemon, and grandfather of 
tho Sophist Ilcnnocratcs. (Philostr. ViL Soph. 
ii. 25. § 2.) His name occurs on the coins of 
Smyrna, which are figured in Olearius’s edition 
of Philostratus (p. 609). They contain the in¬ 
scription ATTAA02 204*12. TA12 riATPI21 
2MTP. AAOK., which is interpreted, “Attalus, the 
Sophist, to his native cities Smyrna and Laodicea.” 
Tho latter is conjectured to have been the place of 
his birth, tho former to have adopted him as a 
citizen. 

A'TTALUS (‘'ArraAoj), n physician at Rome 
in the second century after Christ, who was a 
pupil of Soranus, and belonged to the sect of the 
MethodicL He is mentioned by Galen (<Ic Aletk. 
Med. xiii. 15. vol. x. p. 910, &c.) as having mis¬ 
taken the disease of which the Stoic philosopher 
Theagcnes died. [W. A. G.J 

A'TTALUS ( ’'AttoA os), an Athenian statuary, 
the son of Andmgathua. Pausanias (ii. 19. § 3) 
mentions a statue of Apollo Lykeios, in the temple 
of that god at Argos, which was made by him. 
His name has been found on a statue discovered on 
the site of the theatre at Argos (Bockh, Corp. Ins. 
No. 1146), and on a bust. (Welcker, KtumfaU , 
1827, No. 82.) [C. P. M.] 

ATTHIS or ATTIS (*A tBis or'Arny), a daugh¬ 
ter of Cranaus, from whom Attica, which was be¬ 
fore called Actaca, was believed to have derived its 
name. (Paus. i. 2. § 5.) The two birds into which 
Philomelc and her sister Procne were metamor¬ 
phosed, were likewise called Attis. (Martial, i. 54. 
9, v. 67. 2.) [L. S.] 

ATT I A'N US, CAE'LIUS, a Roman knight, 
was the tutor, and afterwards the intimate friend, 
of Hadrian. On the death of Trajan, Attianus, in 
conjunction with Plotina, caused Hadrian to be 
proclaimed emperor; and the latter after his ac¬ 
cession enrolled Attianus in the senate, made him 
pracfectus praetorio, and conferred upon him the 
insignia of the consulship. He subsequently fell, 
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however, under the displeasure of the emperor. 
(Spart. Hadr. 1, 4, 8, 15 ; Dion Cass. lxix. 1.) 
ATTICA. [Atticus, T. Pomponius.] 
A'TTICUS, ANTO'NIUS, a Roman rhetori¬ 
cian of the age of Seneca and Quintilian. (Senec. 
Suas. 2. p. 19, ed. Bip.) [L. S.] 

A'TTICUS, bishop of Constantinople, was 
bom at Scbaste, now Sivas, in Armenia Minor. 
He was educated in the ascetic discipline of the 
Macedonian monks, under the eye of Eustathius, a 
celebrated bishop of that sect. However, when 
Atticus reached the age of manhood, he conformed 
to the orthodox church. He was ordained a pres¬ 
byter at Constantinople; and in the violent con¬ 
tentions between the friends and the enemies of 
the famous Chrysostom, lie sided with tho latter. 
After the death of Arsacius, who had been elevated 
to the see of Constantinople on occasion of the se¬ 
cond banishment of Chrysostom, Atticus succeeded 
to the office, although the illustrious exile was still 
living. Tho ecclesiastical historians, Socrates and 
Sozomen, describe Atticus as a man of great na¬ 
tural prudence, and both of them testify that ho 
administered the affairs of the church with wisdom 
and success. His learning seems to have been 
respectable; his preaching, wc are told, was not 
attractive. II is general manner was extremely 

winning, and ho was particularly distinguished for 
his liberality to the poor. On hearing that distress 
amounting almost to famine prevailed at Nieaca, lie 
sent a lai^c sum of money for the relief of the suf¬ 
fering population, accompanied by a letter to Cftl- 
liopius, tho bishop of the place, which is extant in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates. In his 
treatment of heretics, ho is said to have exhibited 
a judicious combination of kindness and severity. 
He spoke charitably of the Novatians, and com¬ 
mended their inflexible adherence to the true faith 
under the persecutions of Constantius and Vuleii9, 
though he condemned their terms of communion ns 
being in the extreme of rigour. It is recorded, 
however, by Marius Mercator that when Coelestius, 
tho well-known disciple of Pelngius, visited Con¬ 
stantinople, Atticus expelled him from the city, 
and sent letters to the bishops of various sees, 
warning them against him. He was himself laid 
under sentence of excommunication by the western 
bishops for refusing to insert the name of the de¬ 
ceased Chrysostom in the diptychs or church regis¬ 
ters. In the end, Atticus complied with the de¬ 
mand, and was again received into tho communion 
of the western churches. lie is said by Socrates to 
have foretold his own death: the prophecy, how¬ 
ever, amounted to no more than this—that he told 
his friend Calliopius that he should not survive the 
ensuing autumn ; and the event corresponded with 
his prognostication. He died in the twenty-first 
ear of his episcopate. Gennadius informs us that 
e wrote, in opposition to the Nestorian doctrine, 
an excellent treatise de Fide el VirginitalCy which 
he dedicated ad Hcghias , that is, to the daughters 
of the eastern emperor, Arcadius. This work lias 
perished; and nothing from the pen of Atticus has 
survived, except the following short pieces : 1. A 

letter to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, exhorting 
him to follow his own example, and insert the 
name of Chrysostom in the sacred tables. This is 
preserved in the Church History of Niccphorus 
Callisti. 2. The above-mentioned letter to Callio¬ 
pius. 3. A few inconsiderable fragments extant 
in the writings of Marius Mercator and Theodorct, 
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and t?ic appendix to the acts of the council of 
Chalcedon. (Socrates, Hist. Ecd. vi. 20, vii. 25 ; 
Sozomen, Hist. Ecd. viii. 27; Theodoret, Hist. Ecd. 
v. 3; Marius Mercator, Opera , ed. Baluz. pp. 133, 
184, 185 ; Gcnnadius, de Vtris Jllustiibus , c. 52; 
Niccphorus Callisti, xiv. 26.) [J. M. M.] 

A'TTICUS, CU'RTIUS, a Roman knight, 
was one of the few companions whom Tiberius 
took with him when he retired from Rome to Ca- 
preae in a. d. 26. Six years afterwards, a. d. 32, 
Atticus fell a victim to the arts of Sejanus. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 58, vi. 10.) He is supposed by Lipsius 
to be the same as the Atticus to whom two of 
Ovid’s Epistles from Pontus (ii. 4, 7) are ad¬ 
dressed. 

A'TTICUS, DIONY'SIUS, of Pergamus, a 

pupil of the celebrated Apollodorus of Pergamus, 
who was also the teacher of Augustus. [Apollo¬ 
dorus, No. 22.J He was himself a teacher of 
rhetoric, and the author of several works, in which 
he explained the theory of his master. It would 
appear from his surname that he resided at Athens. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 625 ; Quintil. iii. 1. § 18.) 

A'TTICUS IIERO'DES, TIBF/RIUS CLAU'- 
DIUS, the most celebrated Greek rhetorician of 
the second century of the Christian era, was born 
nhout a. n. 104, nt Marathon in Attica. He be¬ 
longed to a very ancient family, which traced its 
origin to the fabulous Aeacidac. His father, 
whose name was likewise Atticus, discovered on 
his estate a hidden treasure, which at once made 
him one of the wealthiest men of his age. His 
son Atticus Hcrodcs afterwards increased this 
wealth by marrying the rich Annia Regilla. Old 
Atticus left in his will a clause, according to which 
every Athenian citizen was to receive yearly one 
min a out of his property ; but his son entered into 
a composition with the Athenians to pay them 
once for all five minas each. As Atticus, however, 
in paying tho Athenians, deducted the debts which 
some citizens owed to his father, they were exas¬ 
perated against him, and, notwithstanding the 
great benefits ho conferred upon Athens, bore him 
a grudge as long as he lived. 

Atticus Herodes received a very careful educa¬ 
tion, and the most eminent rhetoricians of the 
time, such as Scopclianua, Favorinus, Sccundus, 
and Polemon, were among his teachers: he was 
instructed in the Platonic philosophy by Taurus 
Tyrius, and in the critical study of eloquence by 
Theagcnes of Cnidus and Munatius of Tralles. 
After completing his studies, he opened a school of 
rhetoric at Athens, and afterwards at Rome also, 
where Marcus Aurelius, who ever after entertained 
a high esteem for him, was among his pupils. In 
A. d. 143 the emperor Antoninus Pius raised him 
to the consulship, together with C. Bellicius Tor- 
quatus; but as Atticus cared more for his fame as 
a rhetorician than for high offices, he afterwards 
returned to Athens, whither he was followed by a 
great number of young men, and whither L. Vcrus 
also was sent as his pupil by the emperor M. Aure¬ 
lius. For a time Atticus was entrusted with the 
administration of the free towns in Asia ; the exact 
period of his life when he held this office isnotknown, 
though it is believed that it was a. d. 125 when he 
himself was little more than twenty years of age. At 
a later time he performed the functions of high 
priest at the festivals celebrated at Athens in 
honour of M. Aurelius and L. Veras. The wealth 
and influence of Atticus Herodes did not fail to 
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raise up enemies, among whom Theodotus and 
Demoslratus made themselves most conspicuous. 
His public as well as his private life was attacked 
in various ways, and numerous calumnies were 
spread concerning him. Theodotus and Demos- 
tratus wrote speeches to irritate the people against 
him, and to excite the emperor’s suspicion 
respecting his conduct. Atticus Herodes, there¬ 
fore, found it necessary to travel to Sirmium, 
where M. Aurelius was staying ; he refuted the 
accusations of the Athenian deputies, and only 
some of his freedmen were punished. These an¬ 
noyances at last appear to have induced him to 
retire from public life, and to spend bis remaining 
years in his villa Cephisia, near Marathon, sur¬ 
rounded by his pupils. The emperor M. Aurelius 
sent him a letter, in which he assured him of his 
unaltered esteem. In the case of Atticua Herodes 
the Athenians drew upon themselves the just 
chaige of ingratitude, for no man had ever done so 
much to assist his fellow-citizens and to embellish 
Athens at his own expense. Among the great 
architectural works with which ho adorned tho 
city, we may mention a race-course (stadium) of 
white Pentclic marble, of which ruins are still ex¬ 
tant ; and the magnificent theatre of Regilla, with 
a roof made of cedar-wood. His liberality, how¬ 
ever, was not confined to Attica: at Corinth ho 
built a theatre, at Olympia an aqueduct, at Delphi 
a race-course, and at Thermopylae a hospital. Ho 
further restored with his ample means several 
decayed towns in Peloponnesus, Boeotin, Euboea, 
and Epcirus, provided the town of Cnnusium in 
Italy with water, and built Triopium on tho 
Appian road. It also deserves to be noticed, that 
he intended to dig a canal across the isthmus of 
Corinth, but as the emperor Nero had entertained 
the same plan without being able to execute it, 
Atticus gave it up for fear of exciting jealousy and 
envy. II is wealth, generosity, and still more his 
skill as a rhetorician, spread his fame over tho 
whole of the Roman world. He is believed to 
have died at the age of 76, in A. d. 180. • 

If we look upon Atticus Herodes as a man, it 
must be owned that there scarcely ever was a 
wealthy person who spent his property in a more 
generous, noble, and disinterested manner. Tho 
Athenians appear to have felt at last their own in¬ 
gratitude ; for, after his death, when his freedmen 
wanted to bury him, according to his own request, 
at Marathon, the Athenians took away his body, 
and buried it in the city, where the rhetorician 
Adrianus delivered the funeral oration over it. 
Atticus’s greatest ambition was to shine as a rhe¬ 
torician ; and this ambition was indeed so strong, 
that on one occasion, in his early life, when he had 
delivered an oration before the emperor Hadrian, 
who was then in Pannonia, he was on the point of 
throwing himself into the Dannbe because his at¬ 
tempt at speaking had been unsuccessful. This 
failure, however, appears to have proved a stimulus 
to him, and he became the greatest rhetorician of 
his century. His success as a teacher is sufficiently 
attested by the great number of his pupils, most of 
whom attained some degree of eminence. His own 
orations, which were delivered extempore and with¬ 
out preparation, are said to have excelled those of 
all his contemporaries by the dignity, fulness, and 
elegance of the style. (Gell. i. 2, ix. 2, xix. 12.) 
Philostratus praises his oratory for its pleasing and 
harmonious flow, as well as for its simplicity and 
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power. The loss of the works of Atticus renders 
it impossible for us to form an independent opinion, 
and even if they had come down to us, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether we could judge of them as favourably 
as the ancients did; for we know, that although he 
did not neglect the study of the best Attic orators, 
yet lie took Critias as his great model. Among his 
numerous works the following only are specified by 
the ancients: l. A 6yoi avroaxeUtot, or speeches 
which he had delivered extempore. 2. AiaAe'£e/s, 
treatises or dialogues, one of which was probably 
the one mentioned in the Etvmologicnm Magnum 
($. v. &p<rriu) 7T6 pi 7 a,uou ovp.€i<L<j*cas. 3. "Ecpr/fif piSes, 
or diaries. 4. ‘EnuTro^ai. All these works are now 
lost. There exists an oration it epl voKireias, in 
which the Thebans are called upon to join the Pe¬ 
loponnesians in preparing for war against Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, and which has come down to 
us under the name of Atticus Herodes. But the 
genuineness of this declamation is very doubtful; 
at any rate it has very little of the character which 
the ancients attribute to the oratory of Atticus. 
The “ Dcfcnsio Palamcdis,” a declamation usually 
ascribed to Oorgias the Sophist, has lately been at¬ 
tributed to Atticus Hcrodcs by H. E. Foss in his 
dissertation De Gorgia Leontino , &c. Halac, 1828, 
8 vo. p. 100 , &c. ; but his arguments arc not satis¬ 
factory. The declamation wc pi icoKtrcias is printed 
in the collections of the Greek orators, and also by 
11. Fiorillo in his Herod is Atlici quae supersunt , 
admonitionibus illustr., Leipzig, 1801, 8 vo., which 
work contains a good account of the life of Atticus 
Hcrodcs. (Compare Philostratus, Vit. Soph. ii. 1; 
Suid. s. v. 'Hpctorjy; Westcrmann, Gesch. dcr Gricch. 
Deredtsamk. § 90.) 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 1607, 
two small columns with inscriptions, and two others 
of Pentelic marble with Greek inscriptions, were 
discovered on the site of the ancient Triopium, the 
country scat of Atticus, about three miles from 
Home. The two former arc not of much importance, 
but the two latter arc of considerable interest. They 
are written in hexameter verse, the one consisting 
of thirty-nine and the other of fifty-nine lines. 
Some have thought, that Atticus himself was the 
author of these versified inscriptions; but at the 
head of one of them there appears the name 
MapiUWovy and, as the style and diction of the 
other closely resemble that of the former, it has 
been inferred, that both are the productions of 
Mnrcellus of Sida, a poet and physician who lived 
in the reign of M. Aurelius. These inscriptions, 
which are known by the name of the Triopian in¬ 
scriptions, have often been printed and discussed, 
as by Visconti ( Itiscrizioni grecche Triopcc , con 
versioni ed osservazioni, Rome, 1794, fol.), Fiorillo 
(l.c.)y in Brunck's Analecta (ii. 302), and in the 
Greek Anthology. ( Append . 50 and 51, ed. Tauch- 
nitz.) [L. S.] 

A'TTICUS, NUME'RIUS, a senator and a 
man of praetorian rank, who swore that after the 
death of Augustus he saw the emperor ascending 
up to heaven. (Dion Cass. lvi. 46 ; Suet Aug. 100.) 

A'TTICUS, a Platonic philosopher, lived in 
the second century of the Christian era, under the 
emperor M. Aurelius. (Synccll. vol. i. p. 666 , ed. 
Dindorf.) Eusebius has preserved ( Praep. Ev. 
xv. 4—9, &c.) some extracts from his works, in 
which he defends the Platonic philosophy against 
Aristotle. Porphyry (Vit. Plolin. c. 14) makes 
mention of the vnopirquara of a Platonic Atticus, 
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but they may have been written by Herodes 
Atticus. 

A'TTICUS, T. POMPO'NIUS, was bom at 

Rome, B. c. 109, three years before Cicero, 
and was descended from one of the most an¬ 
cient equestrian families in the state. His 
proper name after his adoption by Q. Caecilius, 
the brother of his mother, was Q. Caecilius Q. F. 
Pomponianus Atticus, by which name Cicero ad¬ 
dressed him when he congratulated him on his acces¬ 
sion to the inheritance of his uncle. (Ad Att. iii. 
20.) His surname, Atticus, wa3 probably given 
him on account of his long residence in Athens 
and his intimate acquaintance with the Greek lan¬ 
guage and literature. 

His father, T. Pomponius, was a man of culti¬ 
vated mind ; and as he possessed considerable pro¬ 
perty, he gave his son a liberal education. He was 
educated along with L. Torquatus, the younger C. 
Marius, and M. Cicero, and was distinguished 
above all his scliool-fcllows by the rapid progress 
which ho made in his studies. II is father died 
when he was still young; and shortly after his 
lather's death the first civil war broke out. Atticus 
was connected by ties both of affinity and friend¬ 
ship with the Marian party; for his cousin Anicia 
had married the brother of the tribune, P. Sulpiciua 
Rufus, one of the chief opponents ot Sulla, and 
Atticus himself was a personal friend of his old 
school-fellow, the younger Marius. Ho resolved, 
however, to take no part in the contest, and ac¬ 
cordingly withdrew to Athens in u. c. 85, with 
the greater part of his moveable property, under 
the pretext of prosecuting his studies. The de¬ 
termination which lie came to on this occasion, ho 
steadily ndhered to for the rest of his life. Con¬ 
tented with his equestrian rank, he abstained 
from suing for public honours, and would not 
mix himself up with any of the political parties 
into which all classes were divided for the next 
fifty years. But notwithstanding this, he lived on 
the most intimate terms with the most distinguish¬ 
ed men of all parties; and there seems to havo 
been a certain charm in his manners and conver¬ 
sation which captivated all who had intercoui ’80 
with him. Though he had assisted the younger 
Marius with money in his flight, Sulla was so 
much pleased with him on his visit to Athens in 
b. c. 34, after the Mithridatic war, that he wished 
to take him until him to Rome ; and on Atticus 

desiring to remain in Athens, Sulla presented him 
with all the presents he had received during his 
stay in that city. Atticus enjoyed also the friend¬ 
ship of Caesar and Pompcy, Brutus and Gissius, 
Antony and Octavianus. But the most intimate 
of all his friends was Cicero, whose correspondence 
with him, beginning in the year B. c. 68 and con¬ 
tinued down to Cicero's death, supplies us with 
various particulars respecting the life of Atticus, 
the most important of which are given in the article 
Cickko. Atticus did not return to Rome till B. c. 
65,when political affairs had become more settled; 
and the day of his departure was one of general 
mourning among the Athenians, whom he had 
assisted with loans of money, and benefited in 
various ways. During his residence at Athens, he 
purchased an estate at Buthrotum in Epeirus, in 
which place, as well as at Athens and afterwards 
at Rome, he spent the greater part of his time, 
engaged in literary pursuits and commercial under¬ 
takings. He died in b. c. 32, at the age of 77, of 
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voluntary starvation, when he found that he was 
attacked by an incurable illness. His wife Pilia, 
to whom he was married on the 12th of February, 
B. c. 56, when he was fifty-three years of age, 
bore him only one child, a daughter, Pomponia or 
Caecilia, whom Cicero sometimes calls Attica and 
Atticula. (Ad Att. vi. 5, xii. 1, xiii. 5, &c.) 
Through the influence of Antony, Pomponia was 
married in the life-time of her father, probably in 
B. c. 36, to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the minister of 
Augustus; and the issue of this marriage, Yipsania 
Agrippina, was married to Tiberius, afterwards 
emperor, by whom she became the mother of 
Drusus. The sister of Atticus, Pomponia, was 
maiyied to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator ; but 
the marriage wa9 not a happy one, and the quarrels 
of Pomponia and her husband gave considerable 
trouble and vexation to Atticus and M. Cicero. 

The life of Atticus by Cornelius Nepos, of which 
the greater part was composed while Atticus was 
still alive (Nepos, 19), is to be regarded rather as 
a panegyric upon an intimate friend (Nepos, 13, 
&c.; comp. Cic. ad Att. xvi. 5, 14), than strictly 
speaking a biography. According to Nepos, the 
personal character of Atticus was faultless ; and 
though we cannot trust implicitly to the partial 
statements of his panegyrist, yet Atticus could not 
have gained and preserved the affection of so many 
of his contemporaries without possessing amiable 
qualities of no ordinary kind. 

In philosophy Atticus belonged to the Epicurean 
sect, and had studied it under Phaedrus, Zcnon, 
and Patron, in Athens, and Saufeius, in Home. 
Ilis studies, however, were by no means confined 
to philosophy. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole circle of Greek and Homan literature ; 
ho spoke and wrote Greek like a native, and was a 
thorough master of his own language. So high an 
opinion was entertained of his taste and critical 
acumen, that many of his friends, especially Cicero, 
were accustomed to send him their works for revi¬ 
sion and correction, and were most anxious to se¬ 
cure his approbation and favour. It is therefore 
the more to bo regretted that none of his own writ¬ 
ings have come down to us. Of these the most 
important was one in n single book, entitled An- 
nalis , which contained an epitome of Homan his¬ 
tory from the earliest period to his own time, ar¬ 
ranged according to years. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 23, 
Orat, 34 ; A scon, in Pison. p. 13, in Cornel, p. 76, 
cd. Orclli; Nepos, /Ian nib. 13, Attic. 8.) This 
work was particularly valuable for the history of 
the ancient Roman families; and he had such an 
intimate acquaintance with this subject, that lie 
was requested by many of his contemporaries to 
draw, up genealogical tables of their families, speci¬ 
fying with dates the various public offices which 
each had held. He accordingly drew up such ta¬ 
bles for the Junii, Marcelli, Fabii, Aemilii, and 
others ; and lie also wrote inscriptions in verse to be 
placed under the statues of distinguished men, in 
which he happily described in four or five lines 
their achievements and public offices. In addition 
to these, we have frequent mention of his letters, 
and of a history of Cicero’s consulship, in Greek, 
written in a plain and inartificial style. (Cic. ad. 
Att. ii. 1.) 

Atticus was very wealthy. Ilis father left him 
two millions of sesterces, and his uncle Caecilius 
about ten (Nepos, 5, 14); and this property he 
greatly increased by his mercantile speculations. 


Being a member of the equestrian order, he was 
able to invest large sums of money in the various 
corporations which farmed the public revenues ; and 
he also derived great profits from advancing his 
money upon interest. In addition to this, he was 
economical in all his habits; his monthly expendi¬ 
ture was small, and his slaves brought him in 
a considerable sum of money. He had a large 
number carefully educated in his own bouse, whom 
he employed in transcribing books. He was thus 
enabled to procure a library for himself at a compa¬ 
ratively small cost, and to supply the public with 
books at a profit. Atticus, in fact, neglected no 
means of making money. We read, for instance, 
of his purchasing a set of gladiators, in order to let 
them out to magistrates and others who wished to 
exhibit games. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 4, b.) 

(Hiillcmann, Diatribe in T. Pompo7iinm Atticum, 
Trnj. ad Rhcn. 1838; Dmmann’s Rom, vol. v.) 

ATTICUS, C. QUI'NCTIUS, consul suffectus 
from the first of November, a. d. 69, declared in 
favour of Vespasian at Rome, and with the other 
partisans of Vespasian seized the Capitol. Here 
they were attacked by the soldiers of Vitellius ; 
the Capitol was burnt down, and Atticus, with 
most of the other leaders of his party, taken 
prisoner. Atticus was not put to death by Vitcl- 
lius; and probably in order to obtain the pardon 
of the emperor, he admitted that he had set fire to 
the Capitol, as Vitcllius was anxious that his party 
should not bear the odium of this deed. (Tac. 
Hid. iii. 73—75; Dion Cnss. Ixv. 17.) 

ATTICUS, M. VKSTI'NUS, was consul in 
the year (a. d. 65) in which the conspiracy of 
Piso was formed against Nero. Atticus was u 
man of firm character, and possessed great natural 
talents; Piso was afraid lest lie might restoro 
liberty or proclaim some one emperor. Although 
innocent he was put to death by Nero on the 
detection of the conspiracy. Atticus hud been 
very intimate with the emperor, but had incurred 
his hatred, as ho had taken no pains to disguiso 
the contempt in which he held the emperor. Ilo 
had still further increased the emperor's hatred by 
marrying Statilia Mcssallina, although he knew 
that Nero was among her lovers. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
48, 52, 68, 69.) 

ATTICUS, VIPSA'NIUS, a disciple of Apol- 
lodorus of Pergamus. (Scnec. Controv. ii. 13. p. 
184.) As he is mentioned only in this passage of 
Seneca, his name has given rise to considerable 
dispute. Spalding (ad QuintiL iii. 1. § 18) conjec¬ 
tures that he was the son of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
who married the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, 
and that he had the surname of Atticus in honour 
of his grandfather. Frandscn (M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa , p. 228), on the other hand, supposes him 
to have been the father of Vipsanius Agrippa. But 
both of these conjectures arc unsupported by any 
evidence, and arc in themselves improbable. We 
are more inclined to adopt Weichert’s opinion 
(Cues. August*, <|*c. RcUquae, p. 83), that, consider¬ 
ing the imperfect state of Seneca’s text, wo ought 
to read Dionysius in this passage instead of Vip¬ 
sanius. [Atticus, Dionysius.] (Comp. Piderit, 
Dc Apollodoro Pcrganicno , «§fc. p. 16, &c.) 

ATT I LA (’AtttjAcis or ’A rrf Aas, German, Etzel, 
Hungarian, Ethcle ),* king of the Huns, remarkable 

* Luden (Teulsck Gcsch. ii. p.568) conjectures that 
these were all German titles of honour given to him. 
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as being the most formidable of the invaders of the 
Roman empire, and (except Radagaisus) the only 
one of them who was not only a barbarian, but a 
savage and a heathen, and as the only conqueror 
of ancient or modern times who has united under 
his rule the German and Sclavonic nations. He 
was the son of Mundzuk, descended from the an¬ 
cient kings of the Huns, and with his brother 
Bleda, in German Model (who died, according 
to Jornandes, by his hand, in A. d. 445), at¬ 
tained in a. n. 434 to the sovereignty of all the 
northern tribes between the frontier of Gaul and 
the frontier of China (see Dcsguignes, Hist, dcs 
JIuns , vol. ii. pp. 295-301), and to the command 
of an army of at least 500,000 barbarians. (Jor¬ 
nandes, Rel>. Get. cc. 35, 37, 49.) In this position, 
partly from the real terror which it inspired, partly 
from his own endeavours to invest himself in the 
eyes of Christendom with the dreadful character of 
the predicted Antichrist (see Herbert, Attila, p. 
360), and in the eyes of his own countrymen with 
the invinciblo attributes attendant on the possessor 
of the miraculous sword of the Scythian god of war 
(Jornandes, Reb. Get. 35), he gradually concentrated 
upon himself the awe and fear of the whole an¬ 
cient world, which ultimately expressed itself by 
affixing to his nnmo the well-known epithet of 
“the Scourge of God.’* The word seems to have 
been used generally at the time to denote the bar¬ 
barian invaders, but it is not applied directly to 
Attila in any author prior to the Hungarian Chro¬ 
nicles, which first relate the story of his receiving 
the name from a hermit in Gaul. The earliest 
contemporary approaches to it are in a passage in 
Isidore's Chronicle, speaking of the Huns as “virga 
Dei,” and in an inscription at Aquileia, written a 
short time before the siege in 451 (see Herbert, 
Attila, p. 486), in which they are described as 
“imminentia pcccatorum flagella.” 

Ilis career divides itself into two parts. The 
first (a. d. 445—450) consists of the ravage of 
the Eastern empire between the Euxine and 
the Adriatic and the negotiations with Theo¬ 
dosius II., which followed upon it, and which 
were rendered remarkable by the resistance of 
Azimus (Prisons, cc. 35, 36), by tho embassy 
from Constantinople to the royal village beyond 
the Danube, and the discovery of the treacherous 
design of the emperor against his life. (Ib. 37-72.) 
They were ended by a treaty which ceded to Attila 
a large territory south of the Danube, an annual 
tribute, and the claims which he made for the sur¬ 
render of the deserters from his army. (Ib. 34-37.) 

The invasion of the Western empire (a. d. 450- 
453) was grounded on various pretexts, of which 
the chief were the refusal of the Eastern emperor, 
Marcian, the successor of Theodosius II., to pay 
the above-mentioned tribute (Priscus, 39, 72), and 
the rejection by the Western emperor Valentinian 
III. of his proposals of marriage to his sister Ho- 
noria. (Jornandes, Rcgn. Succ. 97, Reb. Get. 42.) 
Its particular direction was determined by his alli¬ 
ance with the Vandals and Franks, whose domi¬ 
nion in Spain .and Gaul was threatened by Aetius 
and Theodoric. With an immense army composed 
of various nations, he crossed the Rhine at Stras- 
burg, which is said to have derived its name from 
his having made it a place of thoroughfare (Klemm, 
Attila , p. 175), and marched upon Orleans. From 
hence he was driven, by the arrival of Aetius, to 
the plains of Chalons on the Marne, where he was 
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defeated in the last great battle ever fought by the 
Romans, and in which there fell 252,000 (Joman- 
des, Retj. Get. 42) or 300,000 men. (Idatius and 
Isidore.) He retired by way of Troyes, Cologne, 
and Thuringia, to one of his cities on the Danube, 
and having there recruited his forces, crossed the 
Alps in a. d. 451, laid siege to Aquileia, then the 
second city in Italy, and at length took and ut¬ 
terly destroyed it. After ravaging the whole of 
Lombardy, he was then preparing to march upon 
Rome, when he was suddenly diverted from his 
purpose, partly perhaps by the diseases which had 
begun to waste his army, partly by the fear in¬ 
stilled into his mind that he, like Alaric, could not 
survive an attack upon the city, but ostensibly and 
chiefly by his celebrated interview with Pope Leo 
the Great and the senator Avienus at Peschicra or 
Govemolo on the banks of the Mincius. (Jornandes, 
Reb. Get. 42.) The story of the apparition of St. 
Peter and St. Paul rests on the authority of an 
ancient MS. record of it in the Roman church, and 
on Paulus Diaconus, who wrote in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, and who mentions only St. Peter. (iiaroniu*, 
Ann. Reel. a. d. 452.) 

He accordingly returned to his palace beyond 
the Danube, and (if wo except the doubtful story 
in Jornandes, tie Reb. Get. 43, of his invasion of tho 
Alani and repulse by Thorismund) there remained 
till on the night of his marriage with a beau¬ 
tiful girl, variously named Hilda, Ildico, Mycoltli, 
the list of his innumerable wives, possibly by her 
hand (Marcellin. Chronicon ), but probably by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, he suddenly expired, 
and was buried according to the ancient and savago 
customs of his nation, (a. d. 454.) • The instan¬ 
taneous fall of his empire is well symbolized in tho 
story that, on that same night, tho emperor 
Marcian at Constantinople dreamed that lie saw 
the bow of Attila broken asunder. (Jornandes, 
Reb. Get 49.) 

In person Attila was, like the Mongolian race in 
general, a short thickset man, of stately gait, with 
a large head, dark complexion, flat nose, thin beard, 
and bald with the exception of a few white hairs, 
his eyes small, but of great brilliancy and quick¬ 
ness. (Jornandes, Reb. Get. 11; Priscus, 55.) Ilo 
is distinguished from the general character of sa¬ 
vage conquerors only by the gigantic nature of his 
designs, and the critical era at which he appeared, 
—unless we add also the magnanimity which ho 
shewed to the innocent ambassador of Theodosius II. 
on discovering the emperor’s plot against his life, 
and the awe with which he was inspired by the 
majesty of Pope Leo and of Rome. Among the 
few personal traits recorded of him may be men¬ 
tioned the humorous order to invert the picture 
at Milan which represented the subjugation of tho 
Scythians to the Caesars (Suidas, s.v. K 6puKos); the 
command to burn the poem of Marullus at Padua, 
who had referred his origin to the gods of Greece 
and Rome (Hungarian Chronicles, as quoted by 
Herbert, Attila , p. 500); the readiness with which 
he saw in the flight of the storks from Aquileia a 
favourable omen for the approaching end of the 
siege (Jornandes, Reb. Get. 42; Procop. Bell. Vand. 
i. 4); the stern simplicity of his diet, and the im¬ 
moveable gravity which he alone maintained amidst 
the uproar of his wild court, unbending only to 
caress and pinch the cheek of his favourite boy, 
Irnac (Priscus, 49—70); the preparation of the 
funeral pile on which to burn himself, had the 
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Romans forced his camp at Chalons (Jomnndcs, 
Itch. Get. 40); the saying, that no fortress could 
exist in the empire, if he wished to raze it; and 
the speech at Chalons, recorded by Jomandes (Reb. 
Get. 39), which contains parts too characteristic to 
have been forged. 

The only permanent monuments of his career, be¬ 
sides its destructiveness, are to be found in the great 
mound which he raised for the defence of his army 
during the siege of Aquileia, and which still re¬ 
mains at Udine (Herbert, Attila^ p. 489); and in¬ 
directly in the foundation of Venice by the Italian 
nobles who fled from his ravages in a. d. 451. The 
partial descent of the Hungarians from the rem¬ 
nant of his army, though maintained strenuously 
by Hungarian historians, has been generally doubt¬ 
ed by Inter writers, as resting on insufficient evi¬ 
dence. 

The chief historical authority for his life is Pris¬ 
ons, either as preserved in /Zrcerpt. de Legal. 33-76 
(in the Byzantine historians), or retailed to us 
through Jornandes. (Reb. Get. 32-50.) But he has 
also become the centre of three distinct cycles of 
tradition, which, though now inseparably blended 
with fable, furnish glimpses of historical truth. 

1. The Hungarian Legends, which arc to be found 

in the life of him by Dalmatians and Nicolaus 

Claims, the Enneads of Sabellicus and the Decads 
of Bonfinius,—none of which are earlier, in their 
present form, than the twelfth century. 

2. The Ecclesiastical Legends, which relate to 
his invasion of Gaul, and which arc to be found in 
the lives of St. Anianus, St. Servatius, St. Gcno- 
vefa, St. Lupus, and St. Ursula, in the Acta Sanc¬ 
torum. 

3. The German Legends, which depart more 
entirely from history, and arc to be found in the 
Nibehingcn Lied, in a Latin poem on Attila, pub¬ 
lished by Fischer, and, as Mr. Herbert supposes 
(p. 536), in the romances about Arthur. See also 
W. Grimm's Ileldensagen. 

In modern works, a short account is given in 
Gibbon (cc. 34, 35), Uottcck (in Erach and Gruber’s 
JSneydopadie)* and a most elaborate one in the 
notes to Mr. Herbert’s poem of Attila., 1838, and 
in Klemm’s Attila , 1827. Comp. J. v. Muller, At¬ 
tila der Field des funflen Jarh. 1806. [A. P. S.] 

ATTILIA'NUS, a sculptor, a native of Aphro- 

disias. One of bis productions, a statue of a 
muse, is in the museum at Florence. (Winckel- 
mann, vol. vi. pt. 2. p. 341, note.) [C. P. M.1 
ATT I'Ll US. [Atilius.] 

ATT I US. [Accursnnd Anns.] 

ATT1US or ATTUS NA'VIUS. [Navius.] 

ATT I US TU'LLIUS. [Tullius.] 

ATTUS CLAUSUS. [Clausus and Clau¬ 
dia Gkns ] 

ATTUS, a Sabine pracnomen. (Val. Max. 

Epit. de, Nomin.) 

ATY'ANAS (’ATudi/ay), the son of Hippo¬ 
crates, a native of Adramyttium, conquered in 
boxing in the Olympic games, b. c. 72. He was 
afterwards killed by pirates. (Phlcgon. Trail, ap. 
Phot. Cod. 97, p. 83, b., 40, ed. Bekk. ; Cic. pro 
Flacc. c. 13 .) 

ATY'MNIUS ('Artfpi’iof or'Arvpvos), a son 
of Zeus and Cassiopeia, a beautiful bo)% who was 
beloved by Sarpedon. (Apollod. iii. l.§2.) Others 
call him a son of Phoenix. (Schol. ad Apollon, ii. 
178.) He seems to have been worshipped at Gor- 
tyn in Crete together with Europa. (Ilock, Crda, 
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i. p. 105.) Two other mythical personages of this 
name occur in Quint. Smyrn. iii. 300, and Horn. II. 
xvL 317, &c. [L. S.j 

ATYS, ATTYS, ATTES, ATT IS, or ATTJN 

(Atus* Attus, v Attijs, Attis or At nv). 1. A 
son of Nana, and a beautiful shepherd of the Phry¬ 
gian town, Celaenae. (Thcocr. xx. 40; Philostr. 
Fpist. 39; TertuL de Nat. 1.) His story is related 
in different ways. According to Ovid (Fast. iv. 
221), Cybele loved the beautiful shepherd, and 
made him her own priest on condition that he 
should preserve his chastity inviolate. Atys broke 
the covenant with a nymph, the daughter of the 
river-god Sangarius, and was thrown by the god¬ 
dess into a state of madness, in which he unmanned 
himself. When in consequence he wanted to put 
an end to his life, Cybele changed him into a fir- 
tree, which henceforth became sacred to her, and 
she commanded that, in future, her priests should 
be eunuchs. (Compare Arnob. culv. Gent. v. 4, and 
Agdistis.) Another story relates, that Atys, the 
priest of Cybele, fled into a forest to escape the 
voluptuous embraces of a Phrygian king, but that 
he was overtaken, and in the ensuing struggle un¬ 
manned his pursuer. The dying king avenged 
himself by inflicting the same calamity upon Atys. 
Atys was found by the priests of Cybele under a 
fir-tree, at the moment lie was expiring. They 
carried him into the temple of the goddess, and en¬ 
deavoured to restore him to life, but in vain. Cy- 
bcle ordained that the death of Atys should bo 

bewailed every year in solemn lamentations, and 
that henceforth her priests should be eunuchs. 
(rdAAot, Gullit Scrv. ad Aen. ix. 116; comp. Lo- 
beck, ad Phrynich. p. 273.) A third account says, 
that Cybele, when exposed by her father, the Phry¬ 
gian king Macon, was fed by panthers and brought 
up by shepherdesses, and that she afterwards se¬ 
cretly married Atys, who was subsequently called 
Papas. At this moment, Cybele was recognised 
and kindly received by her parents; but when her 
connexion with Atys became known to them, 
Macon ordered Attis, and the shepherdesses among 
whom she had lived, to be put to death. Cybele, 
maddened with grief nt this act of her father, tra¬ 
versed the country amid loud lamentations and the 
sound of cymbals. Phrygia was now visited by 
an epidemic and scarcity. The oracle commanded 
that Attis should be buried, and divine honours 
paid to Cybele; but as the body of the youth was 
already in a state of decomposition, the funeral ho¬ 
nours were paid to an image of him, which was 
made as a substitute. (Diod. iii. 58, &c.) Accord¬ 
ing to a fourth story related by Pausauias (vii. 17. 
§ 5), Atys was a son of the Phrygian king Calaus, 
and by nature incapable of propagating his nice. 
When he had grown up, he went to Lydia, where 
he introduced the worship of Cybele. The grateful 
goddess conceived such an attachment for him, that 
Zeus in his anger nt it, sent a wild boar into Lydia, 
which killed many of the inhabitants, and among 
them Atys also. Atys was believed to be buried 
in Pcssinus under mount Agdistis. (Paus. i. 4. § 5.) 
He was worshipped in the temples of Cybele in 
common with this goddess, (vii. 20. §2; Agdistis; 
Hcsych. s. v. Attt? s.) In works of art he is re¬ 
presented as a shepherd with flute and staff. IIis 
worship appears to have been introduced into 
Greece at a comparatively late period. It is an 
ingenious opinion of Bbttiger (AmaH/ica, i. p. 353, 
&c.), that the mythns of Atys represents the two- 
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fold character of nature, the male and female, con¬ 
centrated in one. 

2. A son of Manes, king of the Maeonians, from 
whose son Lydus, his son and successor, the Maeo¬ 
nians were afterwards called Lydians. (Herod, i. 7, 
vii. 74.) Herodotus (i. 94 ; comp. Dionys. Hal. 
A. R. i. 26, 28; Tacit. Annal. iv. 55) mentions 
Tyrrhenus as another son of Atys; and in another 
passage (iv. 45), he speaks of Cotys as the son of 
Manes, instead of Atys. 

3. A Latin chief, the son of Alba, and father of 
Capys, from whom the Latin gens Atia derived its 
origin, and from whom Augustus was believed to 
be descended on his mother’s side. (Virg. Aen. y. 
568; Liv. i. 3; Suet. Aug. 4.) 

4. A son of Croesus. [Adrastus.] [L. S.] 

AU'DATA (Ai)5ara), an Illyrian, the first wife 

of Philip of Macedon, by whom he had a daughter, 
Cynnn. (Athen. xiii. p. 557, c.) 

AUDE'NTIUS, a Spanish bishop, of whom 
Gennadius (de Viris Illustrious, c. 14) records, that 
ho wrote against the Manichaeans, the Sabellians, 
the Arians, and, with especial energy, against the 
Photinians. The work was entitled de Fide ad- 
versus Hacreticos. Its object was to shew that the 
second person in the Trinity is co-eternal with the 
Father. Audentius is styled by Trithcmius ( de 
Script. Fed. ci.) 44 vir in divinis scripturis excrci- 
tatum habens ingeniuni.” Cave supposes him to 
have nourished about a. d. 260. [J. M. M.] 

AUDO'LEON (AJ5oA€ojz/ or Av5»Afow), a king 
of Paconia, was the son of Agis. He was a con¬ 
temporary of Alexander the Great, .and was the 
father of Ariston, who distinguished himself at the 
battle of Guagamela, and of a daughter who married 
Pyrrhus, king of Epcirus. In a war with the 
Autoriatne he was reduced to great straits, but was 
succoured by Cnssander. (Diod.xx. 19.) [C.P.M.] 



COIN OP AUDOLEON. 

AVENTINENSIS, the name of a plebeian fa¬ 
mily of the Genucia gens. The name was derived 
from the hill Avcntinus, which was the quarter of 
Koine peculiar to the plebeians. The family was 
descended from the tribune Cn. Genucius, who was 
murdered in b. c. 473. 

1. L. Genucius M. f. Cn. n. Aventinbnsis, 
consul b. c. 365, and again in 362, was killed in 
battle against the Hemicans in the latter of these 
years, and his army routed. His defeat and death 
caused the patricians great joy, as he was the 
first consul who had marched against the enemy 
with plebeian auspices. (Liv. vii. 1, 4, 6 ; Diod. 
xv. 90, xvi. 4 ; Eutrop. ii. 4 ; Oros. iii. 4 ; Lyd. 
de May. i. 46.) 

2. Cn. Genucius M. f. M. n. Aventinbnsis, 
consul b. c. 363, in which year the senate was 
chiefly occupied in endeavouring to appease the 
anger of the gods. (Liv. vii. 3; Diod. xvi. 2.) 

3. L. Genucius (Aventinbnsis), tribune of the 
plcbs, b. c. 342, probably belonged to this family. 
He brought forward a law for the abolition of 
usury, and was probably the author of many of the 
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other reforms in the same year mentioned by Livy, 
(vii. 42.) 

4. L. Genucius (L. f. M. n.) Avkntinknsis, 
consul b. c. 303. (Liv. x. 1; Diod, xx. 102.) 

AVENTI'NUS, a son of Hercules and the 
priestess Rhea. (Virg. Aer. vii. 656.) Servius on 
this passage speaks of an Aventinus, a king of the 
Aborigines, who was killed and buried on the hill 
afterwards called the Aventine. [L. S.] 

AVENTI'NUS, one of the mythical kings of 
Alba, who was buried on the hill which was after¬ 
wards called by his name. He is said to have 
reigned thirty-seven years, and to have been suc¬ 
ceeded by Procas, the father of Amulius. (Liv. i. 
3; Dionys. i. 71; Ov. Fast. iv. 51.) 

AVERNUS, properly speaking, the name of a 
lake in Campania, which the Latin poets describe 
ns the entrance to the lower world, or as the lower 
world itself. Here we have only to mention, that 
Avemus was also regarded ns a divine being; for 
Servius ( ad Virg. Georg, ii. 161) speaks of a statuo 
of Avemus, which perspired during the storm after 
the union of the Avernian and Lucrininn lakes, and 
to which expiatory sacrifices were offered. [L. S.J 

AVERRUNCUS. [Apotropaki.] 
AUFI'DIA GENS, plebeian, was not known 
till the later times of the republic. The first mem¬ 
ber of it, who obtained the consulship, was Cn. 
Aufidius Orestes, in b. c. 71. Its cognomens arc 
Lurco and Orestes: for those who occur with¬ 
out a family-name, see Aufidius. 
AUFIDIENUS RUFUS. (Rufus.]; 

CN. AUFIDIUS, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
170, accused C. Lucretius Gallus on account of his 
oppression of the Chalcidians. (Liv. xliii. 10.) 

CN. AUFI'DIUS, a learned historian and per¬ 
haps a jurist, is celebrated in some of the extant 
works of Cicero for the equanimity with which ho 
bore blindness; and we find from St. Jerome (in 
Epitaph. Nepotiani, Opp. vol. iv. P. ii. p. 268, ed. 
Benedict.), that liis patience was also recounted in 
the lost treatise dc Consolationc. His corporeal 
blindness did not quench his intellectual vision. 
Bereaved of sight and advanced in age, he still at¬ 
tended his duties, and spoke in the senate, and 
found means to write a Grecian history. Cicero 
states ( Tusc. Disp. v. 38), that he also gave advice 
to his friends (nec amicis delibcrantibus dceral ); 
and, on account of this expression, be has been 
ranked by some legal biographers among the Roman 
jurists. In his old age, he adopted Cn. Aurelius 
Orestes, who consequently took the name of Aufi¬ 
dius in place of Aurelius. This precedent has been 
quoted (Cic. pro Dom. 13) to shew that the power 
of adopting does not legally depend on the power 
of begetting children. Aufidius was quaestor b. c. 
119, tribunus plcbis, b. c. 114, and finally praetor 
b. c. 108, about two years before the birth of Cicero, 
who, as a boy, was acquainted with the old blind 
scholar. (DeFin. v. 19.) [J.T.G.] 

SEX. AUFI'DIUS, was warmly recommended 
by Cicero to Comificius, proconsul of Africa, in it. c. 
43. (Ad Fain. xii. 26, 27.) * 

T. AUFI'DIUS, a jurist, the brother of M. 
Virgilius, who accused Sulla E. c. 86. It was pro¬ 
bably the jurist who was quaestor b. c. 84, and 
who was afterwards praetor of Asia. (Cic. pro Flac. 
19.) He may also have been the Aufidius once 
talked of as one of Cicero’s competitors for the con¬ 
sulship, b. c. 63. (Cic. ad Alt. i. 1.) In pleading 
private causes, he imitated the manner of T. Ju- 
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ventius and his disciple, P. Orbius, both of whom 
wore sound lawyers and shrewd but unimpassioned 
speakers. Cicero, in whose lifetime he died at a 
very advanced age, mentions him rather slightingly 
as a good and harmless man, but no great orator. 
(Brutus, 48.) [J. T. G.] 

T. AUFI'DIUS, a physician, who was a native 
of Sicily and a pupil of Asclepiades of Bithynia, 
and who therefore lived in the first century b. c. 
(Stcph. Byz. s. v. Av^dx iou ') He is probably the 
same person who is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus 
.by the name of Titus only, and who wrote a work 
On the Soul and another On Chronic Diseases , con¬ 
sisting of at least two books. ( Acut . Mort). ii. 29, 
p. 144; Morb. Chron. i. 5, p. 339.) [W.A.G.] 

AUFI'DIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] 
AUFI'DIUS CHIUS, a jurist, who is known 
only from the so-called Vaticana Fragmenta , first 
published by Mai in 1823 along with fragments of 
Symmachus and other newly-discovered remains of 
antiquity. In Vat. Frag. § 77, an opinion of Ati- 
licinus is cited from Aufidius Chius; hence it is 
plain that this Aufidius could be neither Namusa 
nor Tucca, the disciples of Servius, for they lived 
long before Atilicinus. The Chian may possibly 
be identified with Titus or Titus Aufidius, who 
was consul under Hadrian, and is mentioned in the 
prcamblo of a scnatusconsultum which is cited in 
Dig. 5. tit. 3. 8. 20 [22]. § 6. (Bruns, Quid con- 
ferant Vaticana Fragmenta ad melius cognoscendum 
jus Romanum, p. 16, Tubingae, 1842.) [J. T. G.] 
AUFI'DIUS NAMUSA. [Namusa.] 
AUFI'DIUS TUCCA. [Tucca.] 
AU'GARUS. [Acbarus.] 

AUGEor AUGEIA (A vyn or A^fa), a daugh¬ 
ter of Aleus and Neaera, was a priestess of Athena, 
and having become by Heracles the mother of a 
son, she concealed him in the temple of the god¬ 
dess. In consequence of this profanation of the 
sanctuary, tho country was visited by a scarcity; 
and when Aleus was informed by an oracle that 
the temple of Athena was profaned by something 
unholy, he searched and found the child in it, and 
ordered him to be exposed on mount Pnrthenion, 
where he was suckled by a stag («A a4>os), whence 
the boy derived the name of Telephus. Auge was 
surrendered to Nauplius, who was to kill her, but 
he gave her to Teuthras, king of the Mysians, 
who made her his wife. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 4, iii. 
9. § 1.) The same story is related with some 
modifications by Pausanias (viii. 4. § 6, 48. § 5), 
Diodorus (iv. 33), Hj’gmus (Fab. 99), and Tzctzes 

(ad Lycoph. 206). Respecting her subsequent 
meeting with her son Telephus, see Tblbphus. 
Her tomb was shewn in the time of Pausanias 
(viii. 4. § 6) at Pergamus in Mysia. Auge was 
represented by Polygnotus in the Lesche of Delphi, 
(x. 28. § 4.) Another mythical personage of this 
name, one of the Ilorae, occurs in Ilyginus. (Fab. 
183.) [L. S.] 

AU'GEAS or AUGEIAS (Atyas or Adyrias), 
a son of Phorbas and Hermione, and king of 
the Epeians in Elis. According to some accounts 
he was a son o^ Eleios or Helios or Poseidon. 
(Pans. v. 1. § 7 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 5 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon, i. 172.) IIis mother, too, is not the 
same in all traditions, for some call her Iphiboe or 
Naupidame. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 41; Hygin .Fab. 
14.) He is mentioned among the Argonauts, but 
he is more celebrated in ancient story on account 
of his connexion with Heracles, one of whose 
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labours, imposed upon him by Eurystheus, was 
to clear in one day the stables of Augeas, who 
kept in them a large number of oxen. Heracles 
was to have the tenth part of the oxen as his re¬ 
ward, but when the hero had accomplished his 
task by leading the rivers Alpheu9 and Peneus 
through the stables, Augeas refused to keep his 
promise. Heracles, therefore, made war upon 
him, which terminated in his death and that of Iris 
sons, with the exception of one, Phyleus, whom 
Heracles placed on the throne of his father. (Apol¬ 
lod. I. c. ; ii. 7. § 2 ; Diod. iv. 13, 33 ; Theocrit. 
IdylL 25.) Another tradition preserved in Pau¬ 
sanias (v. 3. § 4, 4. § 1) represents Augeas as 
dying a natural death at an advanced age, and as 
receiving heroic honours from Oxylus. [L. S.] 

AU'GEAS or AU'GIAS (A dyfas or Ady/as), 
an Athenian poet of the middle comedy. Suidas 
(s. v.) and Eudocia (p. 69) mention the following 
plays of his: "Aypoixos, A is, Kc vn\poipwos, and 
Uuppvpa. He appears likewise to have written 
epic poems, and to have borrowed from Antimachus 
of Tcos. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, ii. p. 425. [C.P.M.] 

AUGURl'NUS, the name of families in tho 
Genucia and Minucia gentes. The word is evi¬ 
dently derived from augur. 

I. Gcnucii Augurini . 

They must originally have been patricians, ns wo 
find consuls of this family long before the consulship 
was open to the plebeians. But here a difficulty 
arises. Livy calls (v. 13, 18) Cn. Gcnucius, who 
was consular tribune in b. c. 399 and again in 396, 
a plebeian, and we learn from the Capitolinc Fasti 
that his surname was Augurinus. Now if Livy 
and the Capitoline Fasti are both right, tho 
Gcnucii Augurini must have gone over to tho 
plebeians, as tho Minucii Augurini did. It is 
possible, however, that Augurinus in the Capitolinc 
Fasti may be a mistake for Aventinensis, which 
we know was a plebeian family of the same gens. 

[AVKNTINBNSIS.] 

1. T. Gknuciu8 L. p. L. n. Augurinus, con¬ 
sul b. c. 451, abdicated his office and was made a 
member of the first deccmviratc. (Liv. iii. 33 ; 
Dionys. x. 54, 56; Zonar. vii. 18.) lie was not 
included in the second. In the contests in 445 
respecting the admission of the picks to the consul¬ 
ship, which ended in the institution of the consular 
tribunate, Augurinus recommended the patricians 
to make some concessions. (Dionys. xi. 60.) 

2. M. GbnuciusL. p. L. n. Augurinus, brother 
of the preceding (Dionys. xi. 60), consul n c. 445, 
in which year the consular tribunate was instituted, 
and the lex Canuleia carried, establishing con- 
nubium between the patres and plebs. (Liv. iv. 
1, &c.; Dionys. xi. 52, 58; Diod. xii. 31; Zonar. 
vii. 19; Varr. L. L. v. 150, ed. Muller.) 

3. Cn. Gbnucius M. f. M. n. Augurinus, 
consular tribune b. c. 399, and again in 396, in 
the latter of which years he was cut off by an am¬ 
buscade in the war with the Faliscans and Cape- 
nates. (Liv. v. 13, 18 ; Diod. xiv. 54, 90.) 

II. Minucii A ugurini. 

They were originally patricians, but a part of 
the family at least passed over to the plebeians 
in b. c. 439. [See below, No. 5.] 

1. M. Minucius Augurinus, consul b. c. 497, 
in which year the temple of Saturn was dedicated 
and the Saturnalia instituted. (Liv. ii. 21; Dionys. 
vi. 1.) He was consul again in 492, when there 
was a great famine at Rome. He took an active 
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part in the defence of Coriolanus, who was brought 
to trial in this year, but was unable to obtain his 
acquittal. (Liv. ii. 34; Dionys. vii. 20, 27—32, 
38, GO, 61.) In the victorious approach of Corio- 
lanus to Rome at the head of the Volscian army, 
Augurinus was one of the embassy sent to in¬ 
tercede with him on behalf of the city. (Dionys. 
viii. 22, 23.) 

2. P. Minucius Augurinus consul b. c. 492, 

was chieHy engaged in his consulship in obtaining 
a supply of com from different countries, on account 
of the famine at Rome. (Liv. ii. 34; Dionys. 
vii. 1; Oros. ii. 5.) 

3. L. Minucius P. f. M. n. Esquilinus Au¬ 
gurinus, consul B. c. 458, carried on the war 
against the Aequians, but through fear shut himself 
up in his camp on the Algidus, and allowed the 
enemy to surround him. lie was delivered from 
his danger by the dictator L. Quinctiua Cincin- 
natns, who compelled him, however, to resign his 
consulship. In the Fasti Capitolini we have one 
of the inversions which arc so common in Roman 
history : in the Fasti, Augurinus is represented ns 
consul suffcctus in place of one whose name is lost, 
instead of being himself succeeded by another. 
(Liv. iii. 25—29 ; Dionys. x. 22 ; Dion Cass. Frag. 
xxxiv. 27, p. 140, ed. Rcimor; Val. Max. ii. 
7. § 7, a*. 2. § 2; Flor. i. 11 ; Zonar. vii. 17; 
Niebuhr, Horn. Ilist. ii. n. 604.) 

4. Q. Minucius P. f. M. n. Esquilinus Au- 
ggrinds, brother of No. 3, consul a c. 457, had 
the conduct of the war against the Sabines, but 
could not do more than ravage their lands, as they 
shut themselves up in their walled towns. (Liv. 
iii. 30; Dionys. x. 26, 30.) 

5. L. Minucius Augurinus, was appointed 
prnefect of the corn-market ( praefeclus annonae) 
in h. c- 439, in order to regulate the price of corn 
and obtain a supply from abroad, as the people 
were suffering from grievous famine. Sp. Maelius, 
who distinguished himself by his liberal supplies of 
corn to the people, was accused by the patricians 
of aiming at the sovereignty; and Augurinus is 
said to have disclosed his treasonable designs to 
the senate. The ferment occasioned by the assas¬ 
sination of Maelius was appeased by Augurinus, 
who is said to have gone over to the plebs from 
the patricians, and to have been chosen by the 
tribunes one of their body. It is stated, indeed, 
that he was elected an eleventh tribune, as the 
number of their body was full; but this seems in¬ 
credible. That he passed over to the plebs, how¬ 
ever, is confirmed by the fact, that we find subse¬ 
quently members of his family tribunes of the 
plebs. Augurinus also lowered the price of com 
in three market days, fixing as the maximum an as 
for a modius. The people, in their gratitude, pre¬ 
sented him with an ox having its horns gilt, and 
erected a statue to his honour outside the Porta 



Trigemina, for which every body subscribed an 
ounce of brass. (Liv. iv. 12—16; Plin. II. N. 
xviii. 4, xxxiv. 11; Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. ii. p.4*23, 
ike.) This circumstance is commemorated in the 
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preceding coin of the Minucia gens. The obverse 
represents the head of Pallas winged : the reverse 
a column surmounted by a statue, which is not 
clearly delineated in the annexed cut, with ears of 
com springing up from its base. The inscription 
is c. minvcl c. f. avgvrini., with Roma at the 
top. (Eckhel, v. p.254.) 

6. Ti. Minucius Augurinus, consul b. c. 305, 
the last year of the Samnite war, was said in some 
annals to have received a mortal wound in battle. 
(Liv. ix. 44 ; Diod. xx. 81.) 

7. M. Minucius (Augurinus), tribune of the 
plebs, b. c. 216, introduced the bill for the creation 
of the triumviri meusarii. (Liv. xxiii. 21.) 

8. C. Minucius Augurinus, tribune of the 
plebs, u. c. 187, proposed the imposition of a fine 
upon L. Scipio Asinticus, and demanded that Scipio 
should give security ( pracdcs). As Scipio, how¬ 
ever, refused to do so, Augurinus ordered him to 
be seized and carried to prison, but was unable to 
carry his command into effect in consequence of 
the intercession of his colleague, Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, the father of Tib. and C. Gracchi. 
(Gel!, vii. 19.) A different account of this affair 
is given in Livy, (xxxviii. 65 —60.) 

9. Tl Minucius (Augurinus) Molliculus, 
was praetor peregrinus b. c. 180, and d»cd of the 
pestilence which visited Rome in that year. (Liv. 
xl. 35, 87.) 

AUGURl'NUS, SE'NTIUS, a poet in the 
time of the younger Pliny, who wrote short poems, 
such as epigrams, idylls, &c., which he called poll - 
mutia, mid which were in the style of Catullus 
and Calvus. He was an intimate friend of the 
younger Pliny, whom he praised in his verses ; 
and Pliny in return represented Augurinus ns one 
of the first of poets. One of his poems in praise of 
Pliny is preserved in a letter of the latter. (Plin. 
Ep. iv. 27, ix. 8.) 

AUGUS1TNUS, AURE'LIUS, ST., the most 
illustrious of the Latin fathers, was born on the 
13th of November, a. d. 354, at Tngastc, an inland 
town in Numidia, identified by D'Anville with the 
modem Tajelt. His father, Patricius, who died 
about seventeen years after the birth of Augustin, 
was originally a heathen, but embraced Christia¬ 
nity late in life. Though poor, he belonged to the 
curiales of Tagaste. (August Coif. ii. 3.) He 
is described by his son ns a benevolent but hot- 
tempered man, comparatively careless of the 
morals of his offspring, but anxious for his im¬ 
provement in learning, as the means of future 
success in life. Monnicn,* the mother of Augus¬ 
tin, was a Christian of a singularly devout and 
gentle spirit, who exerted herself to the utmost 
in training np her son in the practice of piety; 
but his disposition, complexionally ardent and 
headstrong, seemed to bid defiance to her ef¬ 
forts. He has given, in his Confessions, a vivid 
picture of his boyish follies and vices,—his love of 
play, his hatred of learning, his disobedience to his 
parents, and his acts of deceit and theft. It would 
indeed be absurd to infer from this recital that he 
was a prodigy of youthful wickedness, such faults 
being unhappily too common at that early age. 
None, however, but a very shallow moralist will 
treat these singular disclosures with ridicule, or 

* For the orthography of this name, see Biihr, 
Geschichte der Romischen literatur , Supplement, 
vol. ii. p. 225. and note p. 228. 
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deny that they open a very important chapter in 
the history of human nature. When Augustin 
was still very young, he fell into a dangerous dis¬ 
order, which induced him to wish for baptism ; 
but on his recovery, the rite was delayed. He 
tells us that he was exceedingly delighted, from 
his childhood, with the fabulous stories of the 
Latin poets; but the difficulty of learning Greek 
inspired him with a great disgust for that language. 
He was sent, during his boyhood, to be educated 
at the neighbouring town of Madaura, and after¬ 
wards removed to Carthage in order to prosecute 
the study of rhetoric. Here he fell into vicious 
practices; and before he was eighteen, his concu¬ 
bine bore him a son, whom he named Adeodatus. 
He applied, however, with characteristic ardour, to 
the Rtudy of the great masters of rhetoric and phi¬ 
losophy. In particular, he describes in strong 
terms the beneficial effect produced upon him by 
reading the Hortcnsius of Cicero. Soon after this, 
he embraced the Manichaean heresy,—a wild and 
visionary system, repugnant alike to sound reason 
and to Scripture, but not without strong fascina¬ 
tions for an ardent and imaginative mind undisci¬ 
plined in the lessons of practical religion. To this 

pernicious doctrine ho adhered for nine years, dur- 
ing which ho unhappily seduced others into the 
adoption of the same errors. 

After teaching grammar for some time at his 
native place, he returned to Carthage, having lost 
a friend whose death affected him very deeply. 
At Carthage he became a teacher of rhetoric, and 
in his twenty-seventh year published his first 
work, entitled, w do apto ct pulchro,” which he 
dedicated to llicrius, a Homan orator, known to 
him only by his high reputation. Of the fate 
of this work the author seems to have been singu¬ 
larly careless ; for when he wrote his Confessions, 
lie had lost sight of it altogether, and says he does 
not remember whether it was in two or three 
books. We agree with Lord Jeffery (EncycL Bril. 
art Beauty ) in lamenting the disappearance of this 
treatise, which was probably defective enough in 
strict scientific analysis, but could not fail to 
abound in ingenious disquisition and vigorous elo¬ 
quence. 

About this time Augustin began to distrust the 
baseless creed of the Manichaeans, and the more 
so that he found no satisfaction from the reasonings 
of their most celebrated teacher, Faustus, with 
whom he frequently conversed. In the year 383, 
he went, against the wishes of his mother, to 
Rome, intending to exercise his profession as a 
teacher of rhetoric there. For this step, he assigns 
as his reason that the students in Rome behaved 
with greater decorum than those of Carthage, 
where the schools were often scenes of gross and 
irrepressible disorder. At Rome he had a danger¬ 
ous illness, from which however he soon recovered; 
and after teaching rhetoric for a few months, ho 
left the imperial city, in disgust at the fraudulent 
conduct of some of his students, and went to 
Milan, designing to pursue his profession in that 
city. At that time Ambrose was bishop of Milan, 
and his conversation and preaching made a good 
impression upon Augustin. He was not, however, 
converted to Christianity at once, but fell, for a 
time, into a state of general uncertainty and scep¬ 
ticism. The great mystery of all, the origin of 
evil, especially perplexed and tormented him. Bj' 
degrees his mind acquired a healthier tone, and 
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the reading of some of the Platonic philosophers 
(not in the original Greek, but in a Latin version) 
disposed him still more favourably towards the 
Christian system. From these he turned, with a 
delight unfelt before, to the Holy Scriptures, in tho 
perusal of which his earlier doubts and difficulties 
gave way before the self-evidencing light of divine 
truth. He was greatly benefited by the religious 
conversations which he held with Simplician, a 
Christian presbyter, who had formerly instructed 
Ambrose himself in theology. After deep consi¬ 
deration, and many struggles of feeling (of which 
he has given an interesting record in the eighth 
and ninth books of his Confessions), he resolved on 
making a public profession of Christianity, and 
was baptized by Ambrose at Milan on the 25th of 
April, a. d. 387. His fellow-townsman and inti¬ 
mate friend, Alypius, and his natural son, Adeo¬ 
datus, of whose extraordinary genius he speaks 
with fond enthusiasm, were baptized on tho 
same occasion. His mother Monnica, who had 
followed him to Milan, rejoiced over this happy 
event as the completion of all her desires on earth. 
She did not long survive it; for shortly after his 
conversion, Augustin set out with her to return to 
Africa, and at Ostia, on the banks of the Tiber, his 
mother died, after an illness of a few days, in tho 
fifty-sixth year of her age. Her son has given, in 
the ninth book of his Confessions (cc. 8-11) a brief 
but deeply interesting account of this excellent 
woman. Augustin remained at Rome some time 
after his mother's death, and composed his treatises 
de Mori!ms Ecclcsiae Cutholicac et de Moribus 
Manichaeorum, do Quantitate Animae , and de 
Libcro Arbiirio. The latter, however, was not 
finished until some years after. 

In the latter part of the year 388, Augustin re¬ 
turned by way of Carthage to Tngaste. He sold tho 
small remains of his paternal property, and gave tho 
proceeds to the poor; and passed the next three years 
in seclusion, devoting himself to religious exercises. 
At this period of his life he wrote his treatises de 
Gcncsi contra MauichacoSy de Musica, de Magislro , 
(addressed to his son Adeodatus), and dc Vera 
lieliywnc. The reputation of these works and of 
their author's personal excellence seems to have 
been speedily diflused, for in the year 391, Augus¬ 
tin, against his own wishes, was ordained a priest 
by Valerius, then bishop of H ippo. On this, lie spent 
some time in retirement, in order to qualify himself 
by the special study of the Bible for the work of 
preaching. When he entered on this public duty, 
he discharged it with great acceptance and success. 
He did not, however, abandon his labours as an 
author, but wrote his tractate dc Utilitate crcdcndiy 
inscribed to his friend Honoratus, and another en¬ 
titled de duabus Animabus contra Manichacos. 
He also published an account of his disputation 
with Fortunatus, a distinguished teacher of tho 
Manichaean doctrine. In the year 393, he was 
appointed, though still only a presbyter, to deliver 
a discourse upon the creed before the council of 
Hippo. This discourse, which is still extant, was 
published at the solicitation of his friends. 

In the year 395, Valerius exerted himself to ob¬ 
tain Augustin as his colleague in tho episcopal 
charge; and though Augustin at first urged his 
unwillingness with great sincerity, his scruples 
were overcome, and he was ordained bishop of 
Hippo. He performed the duties of his new offico 
with zealous fidelity, and yet found time amidst 
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them all for the composition of many of his ablest 
and most interesting works. His history, from the 
time of his elevation to the see of Hippo, is so 
closely implicated with the Donatistic and Pela¬ 
gian controversies, that it would be impracticable 
to pursue its details within our prescribed limits. 
For a full and accurate account of the part which 
he took in these memorable contentions, the reader 
is referred to the life of Augustin contained in the 
eleventh volume of the Benedictine edition of his 
works, and to the thirteenth volume of Tillemont’s 
44 Memoircs pour servir a l'Histoire Ecclesiastique,” 
•—a quarto of 1075 pages devoted entirely to the 
life and writings of this eminent father. Of those 
of his numerous works which we have not already 
noticed, we mention the three following, as especi¬ 
ally interesting and important: His Confessions, 
in thirteen books, were written in the year 397. 
They are addressed to the Almighty, and contain 
an account of Augustin’s life down to the time 
when he was deprived of his mother by death. 
The last three books are occupied with an allego¬ 
rical explanation of the Mosaic account of the crea¬ 
tion. His autobiography is written with great 
genius and feeling; and though the interspersed 
addresses to the Deity break the order of the nar¬ 
rative, and extend over a large portion of the work, 
they are too fine in themselves, and too character¬ 
istic of the author, to allow us to complain of their 
length and frequency. The celebrated treatise, de 
Civitate Dei , commenced about the year 413, was 
not finished before a. d. 426. Its object and struc¬ 
ture cannot be better exhibited than in the author’s 
own words, taken from the 47th chapter of the se¬ 
cond book of his liclraclationes: u Interea Roma 
Gothorum irruptionc, ngentium sub rage Alarico, 
atque irapetu magnac cladis cversa est: cujus ever- 
sionem deorum falsorum multorumque cultorcs, 
quos usitato nomine Paganos vocamus, in Christia- 
nam religionem referre conantcs, solito acerbius 
et amarius Deuin vernm blasphemaro cocpcrunt. 
Unde ego exardescens zelo domus Dei, ad versus 
eorum blusphemias vcl errores, libros de Civilute 
Dei scribere institui. Quod opus per aliquot annos 
me tenuit, co quod alia multa intercurrebant, quae 
dilferro non oportcret, et mo prius ad solvendum 
occupabant. Hoc autem dc Civitate Dei grande 
opus tandem viginti duobus libris est terminatum. 
Quorum quinque primi eos refellunt, qui res hu- 
manas ita prosperari volunt, ut ad hoc multorum 
deorum cultum, quos Pagan i colere consuerunt, ne- 
cessarium esse arbitrentur; et quia prohibetur, mala 
ista exoriri atque abundarc contendunt. Sequentcs 
nutem quinque adversus eos loquuntur, qui fatentur 
haec mala, nec defuisse unquam, nec defutura mor- 
talibus; et ea nunc magna, nunc parva, locis, tein- 
poribus, personisque, variari: sed deorum niultorum 
cultum, quo eis sacrificatur, propter vitam post 
mortem futuram, esse utilem disputant. His ergo 
decern libris duae istac vanae opiniones Christianae 
religionis adversariae refelluntur. Sed ne quisquam 
nos aliena tan turn redarguissc, non autem nostra 
asscruisse, reprehenderet, id agit pars altera operis 
hiijus, quae duodecim libris continetur. Quamquam, 
ubi opus est, et in prioribus decern quae nostra sunt 
asseramus, et in duodecim posterioribus redargua- 
mus ad versa. Duodecim ergo librornm sequentium, 
primi quatnor continent exortum duarum Civitatum, 
quarnm est una Dei, altera hujus mundi. Secundi 
quatuor excursum earum sive procursuin. Tertii 
vero, qui et postremi, debitos fines. Ita omues 
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viginti et duo libri cum sint de utraqne Civitate 
conscript!, titulum tamen a meliore acceperunt, ut 
de Civitate Dei potius vocarentur.” The learning 
displayed in this remarkable work is extensive ra¬ 
ther than profound; its contents are too miscella¬ 
neous and desultory, and its reasonings are often 
more ingenious than satisfactory. Yet, after every 
due abatement has been made, it will maintain its 
reputation as one of the most extraordinary pro¬ 
ductions of human intellect and industry. The 
Rctradutiones of Augustin, written in the year 

428, deserve notice as evincing the singular can¬ 
dour of the author. It consists of a review of all 
his own productions; and besides explanations and 
qualifications of much that he had written, it not 
(infrequently presents acknowledgments of down¬ 
right errors and mistakes. It is one of the noblest 
sacrifices ever laid upon the altar of truth by a 
majestic intellect acting in obedience to the purest 
conscientiousness. 

The life of Augustin closed amidst scenes of 
violence and blood. The Vandals under the fero¬ 
cious Genseric invaded the north of Africa, a. u. 

429, and in the following year laid siege to Hippo. 
Full of grief for the sufferings which ho witnessed 
and the dangers he foreboded, the aged bishop 
prayed that God would grant his people a deliver¬ 
ance from these dreadful calamities* or else supply 
them with the fortitude to endure their woes: foi 
himself he besought a speedy liberation from the 
flesh. His prayer was granted; and in the third 
month of the siege, on the 28th of August, 430, 
Augustin breathed his last, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. The character of this eminent 
man is admitted on all hands to have been marked 
by conspicuous excellence after his profession of 
the Christian faith. The only faults of which ho 
can be accused arc an occasional excess of severity 
in his controversial writings, and a ready acquies¬ 
cence in the persecution of the Donatists. His in¬ 
tellect was in a very high degree vigorous, acute, 
and comprehensive; and ho possessed to the last a 
fund of ingenuous sensibility, which gives an inde¬ 
scribable charm to most of his compositions. 11 is 
style is full of life and force, but deficient both in 
purity and in elegance. His learning seems to 
have been principally confined to the Latin authors; 
of Greek he knew but little, and of Hebrew no¬ 
thing. IIis theological opinions varied considerably 
even after he became a Christian; and it waa 
during the later period of his life tlmt ho adopted 
those peculiar tenets with regard to grace, predes¬ 
tination, and free-will, which in modem times 
have been called Augustinian. Ilis influence in 
his own and in every succeeding age 1ms been im¬ 
mense. Even in the Roman Catholic Church his 
authority is professedly held in high esteem; al¬ 
though his later theological system has in reality 
been proscribed by every party in that communion, 
except the learned, philosophic, and devout frater¬ 
nity of the Jansenists. The early Reformers drank 
deeply into the spirit of his speculative theology; 
and many even of those who recoil most shrink- 
ingly from his doctrine of predestination, have 
done ample justice to his surpassing energy of in¬ 
tellect, and to the warmth and purity of his reli¬ 
gious feelings. 

The earliest edition of the collected works of 
Augustin is that of the celebrated Ainerbach, which 
appeared in nine volumes folio, at Basle, 1506, and 
was reprinted at Paris in 1515. This edition did 
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not, however, contain the Epislolae , the Scrmoncs , 
and the Enarrationes in Esulinos, which had been 
previously published by Amerbach. In 1529, 
the works of Augustin were again published at 
Basle, from the press of Frobenius, and under the 
editorship of Erasmus, in ten volumes folio. This 
edition, though by no means faultless, was a con- 
siderable improvement upon that of Amerbach. It 
was reprinted at Paris in 1531-3*2; at Venice, 
with some improvements, in 1552, and again in 
1570; at Lyons in 15G1-G3, and again in 1571. 
It was also issued from the press of Frobenius at 
Basle, .with various alterations, in 1543, in 1556, 
in 1569, and in 1570. In 1577 the valuable edi¬ 
tion of Augustin prepared by the learned divines 
of Louvain, was published at Antwerp, by Christo¬ 
pher IMantin, in ten volumes folio. It far surpasses 
in critical exactness all the preceding editions; and 
though, on the whole, inferior to that of the Bene¬ 
dictines, it is still held in high estimation. No 
fewer than sixteen of the w Theologi Lovanienses" 
were employed in preparing it for publication. It 
has been very frequently reprinted : at Geneva in 
159G ; at Cologne in 161G ; at Lyons in 1GG4 ; at 
Paris in 1586, in 1603, in 1609, in 1614, in 16*26, 
in 1635, and in 1652. The Benedictine edition 
of the works of Augustin, in eleven volumes folio, 
was published at Paris in 1679—1700. It was 
severely handled by Father Simon; but its supe¬ 
riority to all the former editions of Augustin is 

generally acknowledged. The first volume con¬ 
tains, besides the Retractations and the Confes¬ 
sions, the greater part of the works written by 
Augustin before his elevation to the episcopal dig¬ 
nity. The second comprises his letters. The third 
and fourth include his excgeticnl writings, the 
fourth being entirely filled up with his Commen¬ 
tary on the Psalms. The fifth volume contains 
the sermons of Augustin. The sixth embraces his 
Opera Moralia. The seventh consists of the trea¬ 
tise de Ovitate Dei. The eighth comprehends his 
principal works against the Manichaeans, and those 
against the Arians. Tiie ninth comprises his con¬ 
troversial writings against the Donatists. The 
tenth consists of his treatises on the Pelagian con¬ 
troversy. Each of these volumes contains an ap¬ 
pendix consisting of works falsely attributed to 
Augustin, &c. The eleventh volume is occupied 
with the life of Augustin, for the preparation of 
which Tillcmont lent the sheets of his unpublished 
volume upon this father. This valuable edition 
was reprinted at Paris, in eleven thick imperial 
octavo volumes, 1836—39. The edition of Le 
Clerc (who calls himself Joannes Phereponus) 
appeared (professedly at Antwerp, but in reality) 
at Amsterdam, in 1700—1703. It is a republica¬ 
tion of the Benedictine edition, with notes by Le 
Clerc, and some other supplementary matter; be¬ 
sides an additional volume containing the poem of 
Prosper de Ingratis, the Commentary of Pelagius 
on the Epistles of Paul, and some modem produc¬ 
tions referring to the life and writings of Augustin. 

Of the numerous editions of the separate works 
of Augustin the following are all that we have 
space to enumerate :— De Civitate Dei: editio prin- 
ceps, e monasterio Sublacensi, 1467, fol.; Mogun- 
tiae per Petr. Schoeffer, cum commentariisThomae 
Valois ct Nic. Trivcth, 1473, fol., reprinted at 
Basle in 1479 and again in 1515; commentariis 
illnstratum studio et labore Jo. Lud. Vivis, Basileae, 
1522, 1555, 1570, fol.; cum commentariis Leon. 
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Coquaei et Jo. Lud. Vivis, Paris, 1613, 1636, fol.. 
Lips. 1825, 2 vols. 8vo. Con/essiones: editio 
princeps, Mediolani, 1475, 4to.; Lovanii, 1563, 
12mo. and again 1573, 8vo.; Antverp. 1567, 1568, 
1740, 8vo.; Lugd. Batav. 1675, 12mo. apud Elze¬ 
vir.; Paris, 1776, 12mo. (an edition highly com¬ 
mended) ; Berol. 1823, ed. A. Neander; Lips. 
(Tauchnitz), 1837, ed. C. H. Cruder ; Oxon. 
(Parker), 1840, ed. E. B. Pusey. De Fide et 
Operibus: editio princeps, Coloniae, 4 to. 3473? 
ed. Jo. Hennichio, Franco! ad M. et Rintelii, 
1652, 8vo. Dc Doctrina Christiana: Helmstad. 
1629, 8vo. ed. Georgius Calixtus, reprinted at 
Helmstadt in quarto, 1655; Lips. 1769, 8vo. cd. 
J. C. B. Teegius, cum praef. J. F. Buracheri. Da 
Spiritu et Litera: Lips. 1767, 1780, 8vo. cd. J. C. 
B. Teegius; Regimont. 1824, 8vo. cum praef. H. 
Olshausen. De Conjuyiis Adidtcrinis: Jenae, 1698, 
4to. cum notis Jurisconsulti celeberrimi (Joannis 
Schilter) quibus dogma Ecclesiae de matrimonii 
dissolutionc illustrator. 

The principal sources of information respecting 
the life of Augustin are his own Confessions, Re¬ 
tractations, and Epistles, and his biography written 
by his pupil Possidius, bishop of Colama. Among 
tho beat modem works on this subject arc those of 
Tillcmont and the Benedictine editors already men¬ 
tioned ; Laurentii Berti “ Dc rebus gestis Sancti 
August ini," &c. Venice, 1746, 4to.; Schrbckh, 
“Kirchcngeschichtc,” vol. xv.; Neander, “ G’es- 
chichte der Christlichcn Religion und Kirche,” vol. 
ii.; Bohr, “Geschichtc dcr Komischcn Litcratur," 
Supplement, vol. ii. For the editions of the works 
of Augustin, see Cas. Oudin. “ Commentnrius do 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiae Antiquis,” vol. i. pp. 931— 
993, and C. T. G. Schonemann's “Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Litcrnria Pntrum Lntinorum,” vol. ii. pp. 
33—363. On the Pelagian controversy, sec (be¬ 
sides Tillcmont) G. J. Vossii “ Historia de Contro- 
versiis quas Pelagius ejusque reliquiae moverunt," 
Opp. vol. vi.; C. W. F. Walch's “Ketzcrhistoric,” 
vol. iv. und v.; G. F. Wiggers* “ Versuch eincr 
pragmat. Darstellung dcs Augustinismua und Pela- 
gianismua," Berlin, 1821. [J. M. M.] 

AUGU'STULUS, RO'MULUS, the Inst Ro¬ 
man emperor of the West, was the son of Orestes, 
who seized the government of the empire after 
having driven out the emperor Julius Nepos. 
Orestes, probably of Gothic origin, married a 
daughter of the comes Romulus at Petovio or Pe- 
tavio, in the south-western part of Pnnnonia; their 
son was called Romulus Augustus, but the Greeks 
altered Romulus into Mtv/xvWos, and the Romans, 
despising the youth of the emperor, changed Au¬ 
gustus into Augustulus. Orestes, who declined 
assuming the purple, had his youthful son pro¬ 
claimed emperor in a. d. 475, but still retained the 
real sovereignty in his own hands. As early as 
476, the power of Orestes was overthrown by 
Odoaccr, who defeated his rival at Pavia and put 
him to death ; Paulus, the brother of Orestes, was 
slain at Ravenna. Romulus Augustulus was allow¬ 
ed to live on account of his youth, beauty, and 
innocence, but was exiled by the victor to the villa 
of Lucullus, on the promontory of Misenum in 
Campania, which was then a fortified castle. There 
he lived upon a yearly allowance of six thousand 
pieces of gold: his ultimate fate is unknown. 

The series of Roman emperors who had govern¬ 
ed the state from the battle of Actium, b. c. 31. 
during a period of five hundred and seven years, 
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closes with the deposition of the son of Orestes; 
and, strangely enough, the last emperor combined 
the names of the first king and the first emperor of 
Rome. [Orestes, Opoacbr.] (Amm. Marc. 
Excerpta , pp. fid2, 603, ed. Paris, 1681; C'assiod. 
Chrouicon, ad Zenonem; Jornand. dc Itcgnorum 
Successumey p. 59, de Reb. Goth. pp. 1*28, 129, ed. 
Lindenbrog; Procop. de Bell, Goth. i. 1, ii. 6 ; 
Cedrenus, p. 350, ed. Paris; Theophanes, p. 102, 
ed. Paris; Evagrius, ii. 16.) [W. P.J 

AUGUSTUS, the first emperor of the Roman 
empire, was bom on the *2 3rd cf September of the 
year b. c. 63, in the consulship of M. Tullius 
Cicero and C. Antonins. He was the son of C. 
Octavius by Atia, a daughter of Julia, the sister of 
C. Julius Caesar, who is said to have been de¬ 
scended from the ancient Latin hero Atys. His 
real name was, like that of his father, C. Octavius, 
but for the sake of brevity, and in order to avoid 
confusion, we shall call him Augustus, though this 
was only an hereditary surname which was given 
him afterwards by the senate and the people to 
express their veneration for him, whence the Greek 
writers translate it by Scfturrrf*. Various wonderful 
signs, announcing his future greatness, were subse¬ 
quently believed to have preceded or accompanied 
his birth. (Suet. Aug. 94 ; Dion Cass. xlv. l,&c.) 

Augustus lost his father at the age of four years, 
whereupon his mother married L. Marcius Philip¬ 
pic, and at the age of twelve (according to Nicolaus 
Damascenus, De Vit. Aug. 3, three years earlier) 
he delivered the funeral eulogium on his grand¬ 
mother, Julia. After the death of his father his 
education was conducted with great care in the 
house of his grandmother, Julia, and at her death 
ho returned to his mother, who, as well as his 
step-father, henceforth watched over his education 
with the utmost vigilance. His talents and beauty, 
and above nil his relationship to C. Julius Caesar, 
drew upon him the attention of the most distin¬ 
guished Romans of the time, and it seems that J. 
Caesar himself, who had no male issue, watched 
over the education of the promising youth with no 
less interest than his parents. In his sixteenth 
year (N. Damascenus erroneously says in his 
fifteenth) he received the toga virilis, and in the 
same year was made a member of the college of 
pontiffs, in the place of L. Domitius, who had been 
killed after the battle of Plmrsolio. (N. Damasc. 
1. c. 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 59 ; Suet. Aug. 94 ; Dion 
Cass. xlv. 2.) From this time his uncle, C. Julius 
Caesar, devoted as much of his time as his own 
busy life allowed him to the practical education of 
his nephew, and trained him for the duties of the 
public career he was soon to enter upon. Dion 
Cassius relates that at this time Caesar also brought 
about his elevation to the rank of a patrician, but 
it is a well attested fact that this did not take 
place till three years later. In b. c. 47, when 
Caesar went to Africa to put down the Pompeian 
party in that country, Augustus wished to accom¬ 
pany him but was kept back, because his mother 
thought that his delicate constitution would be un¬ 
able to bear the fatigues connected with such an 
expedition. On his return Caesar distinguished 
him, nevertheless, with military honours, and in his 
triumph allowed Augustus to ride on horseback 
behind his triumphal car. In the year following 
(b.c. 45), when Caesar wentto Spain againstthc sons 
of Pompey, Augustus, who had then completed his 
seventeenth year, was to have accompanied his 
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uncle, but was obliged to remain behind on account 
of illness, but soon joined him with a few com¬ 
panions. During his whole life-time Augustus, 
with one exception, was unfortunate at sea, and 
this his first attempt nearly cost him his life, for 
the vessel in which he sailed was wrecked on the 
coast of Spain. Whether he arrived in Caesar’s 
camp in time to take part in the battle of 
Munda or not is a disputed point, though the 
former seems to be more probable. (Suet. Aug. 
94 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 41.) Caesar became more 
and more attached tc his nephew, for he seems to 
have perceived in him the elements of everything 
that would render him a worthy successor to him¬ 
self: he constantly kept him about his person,'and 
while he was yet in Spain he is said to have made 
his will and to have adopted Augustus as his son, 
though without informing him of it. In the 
autumn of b. c. 45, Caesar returned to Rome with 
his nephew; and soon afterwards, in accordance 
with the wish of his uncle, the senate raised the 
gens Octavin, to which Augustus belonged, to the 
rank of a patrician gens. About the same timo 
Augustus was betrothed to Scrvilia, the daughter 
of P. Servilius Isauricus, but the engagement ap¬ 
pears afterwards to have been broken off. 

The extraordinary distinctions and favours which 
had thus been conferred upon Augustus at such im 
early age, must have excited his pride and ambi¬ 
tion, of which one remarkable example is recorded. 
In the very year of his return from Spain he was 
presumptuous enough to ask for the office of 
magister equitum to the dictator, his uncle. Cae¬ 
sar, however, refused to grant it, and gave it to 
M. Lepidus instead, probably because ho thought 
his nephew not yet fit for such an office. Ho 
wished that Augustus should accompany him on 
the expedition which he contemplated against the 
Getae and Parthions; and, in order that the 
young man might acquire n more thorough prac¬ 
tical training in military affairs, he sent him to 
Apollonia in Illyricum, where some legions were 
stationed, and whither Caesar himself intended to 
follow him. It has often been supposed that Cae¬ 
sar sent his nephew to Apollonia for the purpose 
of finishing his intellectual education ; but although 
this was not neglected during his stay in that city, 
yet it was not the object for which ho was sent 
thither, for Apollonia offered no advantages for tho 
purpose, as may be inferred from the fact, that 
Augustus took bis instructors—the rhetorician 
Apollodorus of Pcrganius and the mathematician 
Thcogcnes, with him from Rome. When Caesar 
had again to ap|«»int the magistrates in u. c. 44, 
he remembered the desire of his nephew, and con¬ 
ferred upon him, while he was at Apollonia, the 
office of magister equitum, on which ho was to 
enter in the autumn of b. c. 43. But things 
turned out far differently. Augustus had scarcely 
been at Apollonia six months, when he was sur¬ 
prised by the news of his uncle's murder, in 
March, b. c. 44. Short as his residence at this 
place had been, it was yet of great influence upon 
his future life : his military exercises seem to have 
strengthened his naturally delicate constitution, 
and the attentions and flatteries which were paid 
to the nephew of Caesar by tho most distinguished 
persons connected with the legions in Illyricum, 
stimulated his lunhition and love of dominion, and 
thus explain as well as excuse many of the acts of 
which he was afterwards guilty. It was at Apol- 
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Ionia, also, that Augustus formed his intimate 
friendship with Q. Saividienus Rufus and M. Yip- 
sanins Agrippa. 

When the news of Caesar's murder reached the 
troops in Illyricum, they immediately offered to 
follow Augustus to Italy and avenge his uncle’s 
death ; but fear and ignorance of the real state of 
affairs at Rome made him hesitate for a while. At 
last he resolved to go to Italy as a private person, 
accompanied only by Agrippa and a few other 
friends. In the beginning of April he landed at 
Lupine, near Brundusium, and here he heard of 
his adoption into the gens Julia and of his being 
the heir of Caesar. At Brundusiura, whither he 
next proceeded, he was saluted by the soldiers as 
Caesar, which name he henceforth assumed, for his 
legitimate name now was C. Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus. After having visited his stepfather in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, he arrived at Rome, ap¬ 
parently about the beginning of May. Here he 
demanded nothing but the private property which 
Caesar had left him, but declared that he was re¬ 
solved to avenge the murder of his benefactor. 
The state of parties at Rome was most perplexing; 
and one cannot but admire the extraordinary tact 
and prudence which Augustus displayed, and the 
skill with which a youth of barely twenty contrived 
to blind the most experienced statesmen in Rome, 
and eventually to carry all his designs into effect 
It was not the faction of the conspirators that 
placed difficulties in his way, but one of Caesar’s 
own party, M. Antony, who had in his possession 
the money and papers of Caesar, and refused to 
give them up. Augustus declared before the prae¬ 
tor, in the usual manner, that he accepted of the 
inheritance, and promised to give to the people the 
portion of his uncle's property which he had be¬ 
queathed them in his will. Antony endeavoured 
by all means to prevent Augustus from obtaining 
his objects; but the conduct of Augustus gained 
the favour of botli the senate and the people. 
[Antonius, p. 215, b.j Augustus had to con¬ 
tend against Dec. Brutus, who was in possession 
of Cisalpine Gaul, as well as .against Antony ; but 
to get rid of one enemy at least, the sword was 
drawn against the latter, the more dangerous of 
the two. While Antony was collecting troops for 
the war against D. Brutus, two of the legions 
which came from Macedonia, the legio Martia 
and the fifth, went over to Augustus; and to pre¬ 
vent the remaining troops following the example, 
Antony hastened with them to the north of Italy. 
Cicero, who hod at first looked upon Augustus 
with contempt, now began to regard him as the 
only man capable of delivering the republic from 
its troubles; and Augustus in return courted 
Cicero. On the 10th of December, Cicero, in his 
third Philippic, proposed that Augustus should be 
entrusted with the command of the army against 
Antony, and on the first of January, b. c. 43, he 
repeated the same proposal in his fifth Philippic. 
The senate now granted more than had been 
asked: Augustus obtained the command of the 
army with the title and insignia of a praetor, the 
right of voting in the senate with the consulars, 
and of holding the consulship ten years before he 
attained the legitimate age. He was accordingly 
sent by the senate, with the two consuls of the 
year, C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius, to compel 
Antony to raise the siege of Mutina. Augustus dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his defence of the camp near 
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Mutina, for which the soldiers saluted him as 
icipcrator. The fall of the two consuls threw the 
command of their armies into his hands. Antony 
was humbled and obliged to flee across the Alps. 
Various reports were spread in the meantime of 
disputes between D. Brutus and Augustus, and it 
was even said that the death of the two consuls 
was the work of the latter. The Roman aris¬ 
tocracy, on whose behalf Augustus had acted, now 
determined to prevent him from acquiring all 
further power. They entrusted D. Brutus with 
the command of the consular armies to prosecute 
the war against Antony, and made other regula¬ 
tions which were intended to prevent Augustus 
gaining any further popularity with the soldiers. He 
remained inactive, and seemed ready to obey the 
commands of the senate. Antony had in the 
meantime become reconciled with the governors ill 
Gaul and Spain through the mediation of Lepidus, 
and was now at the head of a powerful army. 
In these circumstances Augustus resolved to seek 
a power which might assist him in gaining over An¬ 
tony, or enable him to oppose him more effectually 
if necessary. This power was the consulship, lie 
was very popular with the soldiers, and they were 
by promises of various kinds induced to demand 
tho consulship for him. Tho seruito wns terrified, 
and granted the request, though, soon after, tho 
arrival of troops from Africa emboldened them 
again to declare against him. But Augustus had 
won the favour of these troops: he encamped on 
the campus Martius, and in the month of August 
the people elected him consul together with Q. 
Pcdius. H is adoption into the gens Julia was now 
sanctioned by the curios; the sums due to the peo¬ 
ple, according to the will of Julius Caesar, were 
paid, the murderers of the dictator outlawed, and 
Augustus appointed to carry the sentence into 
effect. lie first marched into the north, professedly 
against Antony, but had scarcely entered Etruria, 
when the senate, on the proposal of Q. Pcdius, 
repealed the sentence of outlawry against Antony 
and Lepidus, who were just descending from the 
Alps with an army of 17 legions. D. Brutus took 
to flight, and was afterwards murdered at Aquileia 
at the command of Antony. On their arrival at 
Bononia, Antony and Lepidus were met by Au¬ 
gustus, who became reconciled with them, i t was 
agreed by the three, that Augustus should lay 
down his consulship, and that the empire should 
be divided among them under the title of triumviri 
rex publicue constituendac , and that this arrange¬ 
ment should last for the next five years. Lepidus 
obtained Spain, Antony Gaul, and Augustus Africa, 
Sardinia, and Sicily. Antony and Augustus were 
to prosecute the war against the murderers of 
Caesar. The first objects of the triumvirs were to 
destroy their enemies and the republican party; 
they began their proscriptions even before they 
arrived at Rome; their enemies were murdered 
and their property confiscated, and Augustus was 
no less cruel than Antony. Two thousand equites 
and three hundred senators are said to have been 
put to death during this proscription : the lands of 
whole townships were taken from their owners 
and distributed among the veteran soldiers. Num¬ 
bers of Roman citizens took to flight, and found a 
refuge with Sex. Pompeius in Sicily. Augustus 
first directed his arms against the latter, because 
Pompeius liad it in his power to cut off all pro¬ 
visions fiom Rome. The army assembled at Illio- 
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giura; but an attempt to cross over to Sicily was 
thwarted by a naval victory which Pompeius gain¬ 
ed over Q. Salvidienus Rufus in the very sight of 
Augustus. Soon after this, Augustus and Antony 
sailed across the Ionian sea to Greece, as Brutus 
and Cassius were leaving Asia for the west. 
Augustus was obliged to remain at Dyrrhachium 
on account of illness, but as soon as he had recov¬ 
ered a little, he hastened to Philippi in the autumn 
of B. c. 42. The battle of Philippi was gained by 
the two triumvirs: Brutus and Cassius in despair 
put an end to their lives, and their followers 
surrendered to the conquerors, with the exception 
of those who placed their hopes in Sext. Pompeius. 
After this successful war, in which the victory 
was mainly owing to Antony, though subsequently 
Augustus claimed all the merit for himself, the 
triumvirs made a new division of the provinces. 
Lcpidus obtained Africa, and Augustus returned 
to Italy to reward his veterans with the lands he 
had promised them. All Italy was in fear and 
trembling, as every one anticipated the repetition 
of the horrors of a proscription. His enemies, 
especially Fulvia, the wife of Antony, and some 
other of the friends of the latter, increased these 
apprehensions by false reports in order to excite 
the people nguinat him ; for Augustus was detained 
for some time at Brundusiuiu by a fresh attack of 
illness. But ho pacified the minds of the people 
by a letter which he wrote to the senate. 

Thcso circumstances not only prevented for 
the present his undertaking anything fresh against 
Sext. Pompeius, but occasioned a new and unex¬ 
pected war. On his arrival at Rome, Augustus 
found that Fulvia had been spreading these 
rumours with the view of drawing away her hus¬ 
band from the arms of Cleopatra, and that L. 
Antonius, the brother of the triumvir, was used 
by her as an instrument to gain her objects. Au¬ 
gustus did all he could to avoid a rupture, but in 
vain. L. Antonius assembled an army at Prae- 
neste, with which he threw himself into the 
fortified town of Perusia, where he was blockaded 
by Augustus with three armies, so that a fearful 
famine arose in the place. This happened towards 
the end of b. c. 41. After several attempts to 
break through the blockading armies, L. Antonius 
was obliged to surrender. The citizens of Perusia 
obtained pardon from Augustus, but the senators 
were put to death, and from three to four hundred 
noble Perusines were butchered on the 15th of 
March, B. c. 40, at the altar of Caesar. Fulvia 
fled to Greece, and Tiberius Nero, with his wife 
Livia, to Pompeius in Sicily and thence to Antony, 
who blamed the authors of the war, probably for 
no other reason but because it had been unsuccess¬ 
ful. Antony, however, sailed with his fleet to 
Brundusium, and preparations for war were made 
on both sides, but the news of the death of Fulvia 
in Greece accelerated a peace, which was concluded 
at Brundusium, between the two triumvirs. A 
new division of the provinces was again made: 
Augustus obtained all the parts of the empire west 
of the town of Scodra in Ulyricum, and Antony 
the eastern provinces, while Italy was to belong to 
them in common. Antony also formed an engage¬ 
ment with the noble-minded Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus and widow of C. Marcellus, in order to 
confirm the new friendship. *The marriage was 
celebrated at Rome. Sext. Pompeius, who had 
had no share in these transactions, continued to 
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cut off the provisions of Rome, which was suffering 
greatly from scarcity : scenes of violence and out¬ 
rage at Rome shewed the exasperation of the peo¬ 
ple. Augustus could not hope to satisfy the 
Romans unless their most urgent wants were 
satisfied by sufficient supplies of food, and this 
could not be effected in any other way but by a 
reconciliation with Pompeius. Augustus had an 
interview with him on the coast of Miscnum, in 
b. c. 39, at which Pompeius received the procon- 
sulship and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, together with the province of Achaia. 
In return for these concessions he was to provide 
Italy with com. In order to convince the Romans 
of the sincerity of his intentions, Augustus be¬ 
trothed M. Marcellus, the son of Octavia and step¬ 
son of Antony, who was present on this occasion, 
to a daughter of Pompeiu9. 

Peace seemed now to be restored everywhere. 
Antony returned to the East, where his generals 
had been successful, and Augustus too received 
favourable news from his lieutenants in Spain and 
Gaul. Augustus, however, was anxious for an op¬ 
portunity of a war, by which he might deprive 
Sext. Pompeius of the provinces which had been 
ceded to him at Miscnum. A pretext was soon 
found in the fact, that Pompeius allowed piracy to 
go on in the Mediterranean. Augustus solicited 
the aid of the two other triumvirs, but they did 
not support him; and Antony was in reality glad 
to see Augustus engaged in a struggle in which he 
wag sure to suffer. The fleet of Augustus suffered 
greatly from stonus and the activity of Democlmrcs, 
the admiral of Pompeius; but the latter did not 
follow up the advantages he had gained, and Au¬ 
gustus thus obtained time to repair his ships, and 
send Maecenas to Antony to invite him again to 
take part in the war. Antony hereupon sailed to 
Tarentum, in the beginning of the year 37, with 
300 ships; but, on his arrival there, Augustus had 
changed his mind, and declined the assistance. 
This conduct exasperated Antony; but his wife, 
Octavia, acted as mediator; the two triumvirs met 
between Tarentum and Metapontum, and the ur¬ 
gent necessity of the times compelled them to lay 
aside their mutual mistrust. Augustus promised 
an amiy to Antony for his Parthian war, while 
Antony sent 120 ships to increase the fleet of Au¬ 
gustus, and both agreed to prolong their office of 
triumvirs for five years longer. While Antony 
hastened to Syria, Octavia remained with her bro¬ 
ther. Soon after this, M. Vipsanius Agrippa re¬ 
ceived the command of the fleet of Augustus, and 
in July of the year 36, Sicily was attacked on all 
sides; but storms compelled the fleet of Augustus 
to return, and Lcpidus alone succeeded in landing 
at Lilybaeum. Pompeius remained in his usual 
inactivity; in a sea-fight off Mylae he lost thirty 
ships, and Augustus landed at Tauromenium. 
Agrippa .at last, in a decisive naval battle, put an 
end to the contest, and Pompeius fled to Asia. 
Lepidus, who had on all occasions been treated 
with neglect, now wanted to take Sicily for him¬ 
self ; but Augustus easily gained over his troops, 
and Lepidus himself submitted. lie was sent to 
Rome by Augustus, and resided there for the re-, 
mainder of his life as pontifex maximus. The 
forces which Augustus had under his command 
now amounted, according to Appian, to forty-five 
legions, independent of the light-armed troops and 
the cavalry, and to COO ships. Augustus rewarded 
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Ins soldiers with garlands and money, and promised 
still further rewards; but the veterans insisted 
upon their dismission, and upon receiving (at once) 
the lands and all the sums that had been promised 
them. Augustus quelled the rebellion in its com¬ 
mencement by severity combined with liberality ; 
he dismissed the veterans who had fought at Mu- 
tina and Philippi, and ordered them to quit Sicily 
immediately, that their disposition might not spread 
further among the soldiers. The latter were satis¬ 
fied with the promises of Augustus, which he ful¬ 
filled at the expense of Sicily, and lands were as¬ 
signed to the veterans in Campania. Augustus 
now sent back the ships of Antony, and took pos¬ 
session of Africa. The Roman senate hastened to 
honour the conqueror in the most extravagant 
manner; and when he approached the city, which 
Maecenas had governed during his absence, the 
senate and people flocked out to meet him. Au¬ 
gustus addressed the senate in a very modest man¬ 
ner, and declined some of the distinctions which 
were offered him. He celebrated his oration on 
the 13th of November, b. c. 36. The abundant 
supply of provisions which was now brought to 
Rome satisfied the wants and wishes of the people; 
and as this happy state of things was the result of 
his victory, his interests coincided with those of 
the people, whose burdens were also lessened in 
various ways. 

By the conquest of two of his rivals, Augustus 
had now acquired strength enough to enter upon 
the contest with the third. Ho first endeavoured, 
however, as much as was in his power, to remedy 
tho confusion and demoralisation in which Italy 
had been involved in consequence of the civil wars, 
and he pretended only to wait for the arrival of his 
colleague in order to withdraw with him into pri¬ 
vate life, as the peace of the republic was now re¬ 
stored. This pretended self-denial did not remain 
unrewarded, for the people elected him pontifex 
maxim us, though Lepidus, who held this oflice, 
was yet alive; and tho senate decreed, that he 
should inhabit a public building, that his person 
should be inviolable, and that he should sit by the 
side of the tribunes. Augustus took every oppor¬ 
tunity of praising and supporting his absent col¬ 
league, Antony, and by this stratagem the Romans 
gradually became convinced, that if new disputes 
should break out between them, the fault could not 
possibly lie with Augustus. But matters did not 
yet come to this : the most urgent thing was to keep 
his troops engaged, and to acquire funds for paying 
them. After suppressing a mutiny among the in¬ 
solent veterans, he prepared for a campaign against 
some tribes on the' north-eastern coast of the Adri¬ 
atic, of which the Romans had never become com¬ 
plete masters, and which from time to time refused 
to pay their tribute. Augustus marched along the 
coast, without meeting with much resistance, until 
lie came near the country of the Japydes: their 
capital Metulum was strongly fortified and garri¬ 
soned ; but the perseverance of Augustus and the 
courage of his troops compelled the garrison to sur¬ 
render, and the place was changed into a heap of 
ashes by the brave Japydes themselves (b. c. 35). As 
the season of the year was not yet much advanced, 
Augustus undertook a campaign against the Pan- 
nonians in Segcstica. After several engagements 
during their march through the country, the Ro¬ 
mans appeared before the town of Segesta, which, 
after a siege of thirty days, sued for pardon. Au- 
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gustus, to suit his own purpose, imposed only a fine 
upon the inhabitants, and leaving his legate Fufius 
Geminus behind with a garrison of twenty-five 
cohorts, he returned to Rome. Octavia had in the 
meantime been repudiated by Antony ; and at the 
request of Augustus the senate declared Octavia 
and Livia inviolable, and granted them the right 
of conducting their own affairs without any male 
assistance—an apparent reparation for the insult 
offered to Octavia by her husband, but in reality a 
means of keeping the recollection of it alive. Au¬ 
gustus intended next to make an expedition against 
Britain, but the news of fresh revolts in the coun¬ 
tries from which he had just returned, altered his 
plan. His generals soon restored peace, but he 
himself went to Dalmatia, where Agrippa had the 
command. Several towns were taken, and neither 
life nor property was spared. Augustus penetrated 
as far as Sctovia, where he was wounded in Ilia 
knee. After his recovery, he gave the command 
to Statilius Taurus, and returned to Rome to un¬ 
dertake the consulship for the year b. c. 33, which 
l<e entered upon on the 1st of January together 
with L. Volcatius Tullus, and laid down on the 
same day, under the pretext of the Dalmatian war, 
though his presence there was no longer necessary, 
since Statilius Taurus had already completed tho 
defeat of the Dalmatians. Out of the spoils made 
in this war Augustus erected a portico called, after 
his sister, Octavia. During this year, Agrippa was 
aedile, and did all he could to gain popularity for 

his friend Augustus and himself, and Augustus 
also made several very useful regulations. 

Meantime the arbitrary and arrogant proceedings 
of Antony in the East were sufticient of themselves 
to point him out to the Romans as an enemy of 
the republic, but Augustus did not neglect to direct 
attention secretly to his follies. Letters now passed 
between the two triumvirs full of mutual crimina¬ 
tions; and Antony already purchased from Arta- 
vasdes cavalry for the impending war against his 
colleague. The rupture between the two triumvirs 
was mainly brought about by the jealousy and am¬ 
bition of Cleopatra. During the year u. c. 3*2, 
while Cleopatra kept Antony in a perpetual state 
of intoxication, Augustus had time to convince the 
Romans that the heavy sacrifices he demanded of 
them were to be made on their own behalf only, as 
Italy had to fear everything from Antony. War 
was now declared against Cleopatra, for Antony 
was looked upon only as her infatuated slave. In 
b. c. 31, Augustus was consul for the third time 
with M. Valerius Mcssalla. Rome was in a state 
of great excitement and alarm, and all classes had 
to make extraordinary exertions. An attempt of 
Augustus to attack his enemy during the winter 
was frustrated by 6torms; but, in the spring, his 
fleet, under the command of the able Agrippa, 
spread over the whole of the eastern part of the 
Adriatic, and Augustus himself with his legions 
landed in Epeirus. Antony and Cleopatra took 
their station near the promontory of Actium in 
Acamania. Their fleet had no able rowers, and 
everything depended upon the courage of the sol¬ 
diers and the size of their ships. Some persons 
ventured to doubt the safety of entering upon a 
sea-fight, but Cleopatra's opinion prevailed, and 
the battle of Actium was fought in September, 31. 
As soon as the queen observed that victory was 
not certain on her side, she took to flight, and An¬ 
tony soon followed her. His fleet fought in vain 
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to the last, and, after a long hesitation, the land 
forces surrendered. 

The danger which had threatened to bring Rome 
under the dominion of an eastern queen was thus 
removed, the ambition of Augustus was satisfied, 
and his generosity met with general admiration. 
After the battle of Actium, he proceeded slowly 
through Greece and a part of western Asia, where 
he entered on his fourth consulship for the year 
it. c. 30, and passed the winter at Samos. The 
confidence of his army in him grew with his suc¬ 
cess, but the veterans again shewed symptoms of 
discontent, and demanded the fulfilment of the 
promises made to them. Soon alter, they broke 
out into open rebellion, and Augustus hastened 
from Samos to remedy the evil in person. It was 
with great difficulty that he escaped the storms 
and arrived at Brundusium. Here he was met by 
the Roman senators, equites, and a great number 
of the people, which emboldened him to ask for 
their assistance to pay his soldiers. His requests 
were readily complied with, and he was enabled to 
fulfil his engagements towards the veterans, and 
assigned lands to them in various parts of the em¬ 
pire. Without going to Rome, he soon after sailed 
to Corinth, Rhodes, Syria, and Egypt. Cleopatra 
negotiated with Augustus to betray Antony ; but 
when 6he found that Augustus only wanted to 
spare her that she might adorn his triumph, she 
put an end to her life. [Antonius, No. 12.] 
Egypt was mside a Roman province, and the booty 
which Augustus obtained was so immense, that he 
could easily satisfy the demands of his army. At 
Rome the senate and people rivalled each other in 
devising new honours and distinctions for Augustus, 
who was now alone at the head of the Roman world. 
In Samoa he entered upon his fifth consulship for 
the year B. c. 29. The senate sanctioned all his 
acts, and conferred upon him many extraordinary 
rights and privileges. The temple of Janus was 
closed, as peace was restored throughout the em¬ 
pire. In August of the same year, Augustus re¬ 
turned to Rome, and celebrated his threefold 
triumph over the Pannonians and Dalmatians, 
Antony and Egypt; and he obtained the title of 
imperator for ever. 

After these solemnities were over, Augustus un¬ 
dertook the consulship for the year 28 together 
with his friend Agrippa. He was determined from 
the first not to lay down the power which his own 
successes and the circumstances of the times had 
placed in his hands, although he occasionally pre¬ 
tended that he would resign it. He first directed 
his attention to the restoration of order in all parts 
of the government; and, as he was invested with 
the censorship, he began by clearing the senate of 
all unworthy members; ho ejected two hundred 
senators, and also raised the senatorial census; but 
where a worthy senator's property did not come 
up to the new standard, he very liberally made it 
tip out of his own means. He raised many ple¬ 
beian families to the rank of patricians; and as he 
had a predilection for ancient, especially religious, 
institutions, he restored several temples which had 
fallen into decay, and also built new ones. The 
keeping of the aerarium was transferred from the 
quaestors to the praetors and ex-praetors. After 
having introduced these and many other useful 
changes, he proposed in the senate to lay down 
his powers, but allowed himself to be prevailed 
upon to remain at the head of affairs for ten years 
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longer. This plan was afterwards repeated several 
times, and he apparently allowed himself to be al¬ 
ways persuaded to retain his power either for ten 
or five years longer. He next made a division of 
the provinces, leaving the quiet and peaceful ones 
to the senate, and retaining for himself those which 
required the presence of an army. The adminis¬ 
tration of the former was given every year by the 
senate to proconsuls, while Augustus placed the 
others under legati Cacsaris , sometimes also called 
propraetorc8, whom he appointed at any time he 
pleased. He declined all honours and distinctions 
which were calculated to remind the Romans of 
kingly power ; he preferred allowing the republican 
forms to continue, in order that he might imper¬ 
ceptibly concentrate in his own person all the 
powers which had hitherto been separated. He 
accepted, however, the name of Augustus, which 
was offered to him on the proposal of L. Munatius 
Plancus. In b. c. 23 he entered upon his eleventh 
consulship, but laid it down immediately after¬ 
wards; and, after having also declined the dicta¬ 
torship, which wjis offered him by the senate, ho 
accepted the imperium proconsulare and the tribu- 
nitia potestas for life, by which his inviolability 
was legally established, while by the imperium 
proconsulare he became the highest authority in all 
the Roman provinces. When in B. c. 12 Lcpidus, 
the pontifex maximus, died, Augustus, on whom 
the title of chief pontiff had been conferred on a 
former occasion, entered upon the office itself. 
Thus he became the high priest of the state, and 
obtained the highest influence over all the other 
colleges of priests. Although ho had thus united 
in his own person all the great offices of state, yet 
he was too prudent to assume exclusively the titles 
of all of them, or to shew to the Romans that ho 
was the sole master. Other persons were accord¬ 
ingly allowed to hold the consulship, practorship, 
and other public offices; but these offices were in 
reality mere forms and titles, like the new offices 
which he created to reward his friends and parti¬ 
sans. Augustus assumed nothing of the outward 
appearance of a monarch : he retained the simple 
mode of living of an ordinary citizen, continued his 
familiar intimacy with his friends, and appeared in 
public without any pomp or pageantry; a kingly 
court, in our sense of the word, did not exist at all 
in the reign of Augustus. 

His relation to the senate was at first rather un¬ 
defined : in b. c. 28 he had been made princeps 
senatns, but in the beginning of the year 24 he 
was exempted by the senate from all the laws of 
the state. During the latter years of his life, Au¬ 
gustus seldom attended the meetings of the senate, 
but formed a sort of privy council, consisting of 
twenty senators, with whom he discussed the most 
important political matters. Augustus bad no mi¬ 
nisters, in our sense of the word; but on state 
matters, which be did not choose to be discussed 
in public, he consulted his personal friends, C. Cil- 
nius Maecenas, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, M. Valerius 
Messalla Corvinus, and Asinius Pollio, all of whom 
contributed, each in his way, to increase the splen¬ 
dour of the capital and the welfare of the empire. 
The people retained their republican privileges, 
though they were mere forms: they still met in 
their assemblies, and elected consuls and other 
magistrates; but only such persons were elected as 
had been proposed or recommended by the emperor. 
The almost uninterrupted festivities, games, and 
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distributions of coni, and the like, made the people 
forget the substance of their republican freedom; 
and they were ready to serve him who fed them 
most liberally : the population of the city was then 
little better than a mob. 

It was a necessary consequence of the dominion 
acquired by force of arms, that standing armies 
(contra stativa) were kept on the frontiers of the 
empire, as on the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates, which in many instances became the 
foundations of flourishing towns. The veterans 
were distributed into a number of colonies. For 
the protection of his own person, Augustus esta¬ 
blished ten praetorian cohorts, consisting of one 
thousand men each, which were placed under the 
command of two equites with the title of praefecti 
pmetorio. For the purpose of maintaining order 
and security in the city, he instituted a sort of 
police, under the name of cohortes urbaiuic, which 
were under the command of the pracfectus urbi. 
The fleets were stationed at Ravenna, Misenum, 
and in various ports of the provinces. In the divi¬ 
sion of the provinces which Augustus had made in 
n. c. 27, especial regulations were made to secure 
strict justice in their administration; in conse¬ 
quence of which many, especially those which were 
not oppressed by armies, enjoyed a period of great 
prosperity. Egypt was governed in a manner 
different from that of all other provinces. The 
division of the provinces was necessarily followed 
by a change in the administration of the finances, 
which were in a bad condition, partly in conse¬ 
quence of the civil wars, and partly through all the 
domain lands in Italy having been assigned to the 
veterans. The system of taxation was revised, 
and the taxes increased. The aerarium, out of 
which the senate defrayed the public expenses, 
was separated from the fiscus, the funds of the 
emperor, out of which he paid his armies. 

Augustus enacted several laws to improve the 
moral condition of the Romans, and to secure the 
public peace and safety. Thus he made several 
regulations to prevent the recurrence of scarcity and 
famine, promoted industry, and constructed roads 
and other works of public utility. The huge sums 
of money which were put into circulation revived 
commerce and industry, from which the eastern 
provinces especially and Egypt derived great ad¬ 
vantages. 

Although Augustus, who must have been star¬ 
tled and frightened by the murder of Caesar, treat¬ 
ed the Romans with the utmost caution and mild¬ 
ness, and endeavoured to keep out of sight every¬ 
thing that might shew him in the light of a sove¬ 
reign, yet soveral conspiracies against his life re¬ 
minded him that there were still persons of a 
republican spirit. It will be sufficient here to 
mention the names of the leaders of these conspi¬ 
racies,—M. Lcpidus, L. Murena, Fannius Caepio, 
and Cornelius Cinna, who are treated of in sepa¬ 
rate articles. 

After this brief sketch of the internal affairs of 
the Roman empire during the reign of Augustus, 
it only remains to give some account of the wars 
in which he himself took part. Most of them 
were conducted by his friends and relations, and 
need not be noticed here. On the whole, \ve may 
remark, that the wars of the reign of Augustus 
were not wars of aggression, but chiefly undertaken 
to secure the Roman dominion and to protect the 
frontiers, which were now more exposed than bc- 
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fore to the hostile inroads of barbarians. In 
b. c. 27, Augustus sent M. Crassus to check the 
incursions of the Dacians, Bastamians, .and Moe- 
sians on the Danube; and, in the same year, he 
himself went to Gaul and Spain, and began the 
conquest of the warlike Cantabri and Asturii.’whose 
subjugation, however, was not completed till b. c. 
19 by Agrippa. During this campaign Augustus 
founded several towns for his veterans, such as 
Augusta Emerita and Caesar Augusta. In b. c. 
21 Augustus travelled through Sicily and Greece, 
and spent the winter following at Samos. After 
this, he went to Syria at the invitation of Tiridates, 
who had been expelled from his kingdom of Pur- 
thia. The ruling king, Phraates, for fear of the 
Romans, sent back the standards and prisoners 
which bad been taken from Crassus and Antony. 
Towards the end of the year 20, Augustus returned 
to Samos, to spend the approaching winter there. 
Here ambassadors from India appeared before him, 
with presents from their king, Pandion, to confirm 
the friendship which had been sought on a former 
occasion. In the autumn of u. c. 19, he returned 
to Rome, where new honours and distinctions were 
conferred upon him. 11 is vanity was so much gra¬ 
tified at these bloodless victories which he had 
obtained in Syria and Samos, that lie struck medals 
to commemorate them, nr.d afterwards dedicated 
the standards which he had received from Phraates 
in the new temple of Mars Ultor. In n. c. 18, the 
imperium of Augustus was prolonged for five years, 
and about the same time lie increased the number 
of senators to COO. The wars in Armenia, in the 
Alps, and on the Ixiwer Rhine, were conducted by 
his generals with varying success. In b.C. 1C the 
Romans suffered a defeat on the Lower Rhino by 
some German tribes; and Augustus, who thought 
the danger greater than it really was, went himself 
to Gaul, and spent two years there, to regulate the 
government of that province, mul to make the ne¬ 
cessary preparations for defending it against the 
Germans. In B. c. 13 he returned to Rome, leav¬ 
ing the protection of the frontier on the Rhino to 
his step-son, Drusus Nero. In B. c. 9 he again 
went to Gaul, where he received Germnn ambassa¬ 
dors, who sued for peace; but lie treacherously 
detained them, and distributed them in the towns 
of Gaul, where they put an end to their lives in 
despair. Towards the end of this year, he returned 
to Rome with Tiberius and Drusus. From this 
time forward, Augustus docs not appear to have 
again taken any active part in the wars that were 
carried on. Those in Germany were the most for¬ 
midable, and lasted longer than the reign of Au¬ 
gustus. 

In a. D. 13, Augustus, who had then reached 
his 75th year, again undertook the government of 
the empire for ten years longer; but he threw 
some part of the burden upon his adopted son and 
successor, Tiberius, by making him his colleague. 
In the year following, A. d. 14, Tiberius was to 
undertake a campaign in Illvricum, and Augustus, 
though he was bowed down by old age, by domestic 
misfortunes and cares of every kind, accompanied 
him as far as Naples. On his return, he was taken 
ill at Nola, and died there on the 29th of August, 
a. d. 14, at the age of 76. When he felt his end 
approaching, he is said to have asked his friends 
who were present whether he had not acted Ids 
part well. He died very gently in the arms of his 
wife, Li via, who kept the event secret, until Tibc- 
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rius had returned to Nola, where he was iramedi- the son of his sister Octavia, who was married to his 
ately saluted as the successor of Augustus. The daughter, Julia. Agrippa, jealous of Augustus* 
hody of the emperor was carried by the decuriones partiality for him, left Rome, and did not return 
of Nola to Bovillae, where it was received by the till Marcellus had died in the flower of his life. 
Roman equites and conveyed to Rome. The so- Julia was now compelled by her father to marry 
lemn apotheosis took place in the Campus Martius, the aged Agrippa, and her sons, Caius and Lucius 
and his ashes were deposited in the mausoleum Caesar, were raised to the dignity of principes ju- 
which he himself had built. Venturis. At the death of Agrippa, in b. c. 12, 

As regards the domestic life of Augustus, he was Tiberius was obliged to divorce his wife, Vipsania, 
one of those unhappy men whom fortune surrounds and, contrary to his own will, to marry Julia, 
with all her outward splendour, and who can yet Dissatisfied with her conduct and the elevation of 
partake but little of the general happiness which her sons, he went, in b. c. 6, to Rhodes, where he 
they establish or promote. His domestic misfor- spent eight years, to avoid living with Julia. Au- 
tunes must have embittered all his enjoyments, gustus, who became at last disgusted with her 
Augustus was a man of great caution and modera- conduct, sent her in B. c. 2 into exile in the island 
tion—two qualities by which he maintained his of Pandataria, near the coast of Campania, whither 
power over the Roman world; but in his matri- she was followed by her mother, Scribonia. The 
monial relations and as a father he was not happy, children of Julia, Julia the Younger and Agrippa 
chiefly through his own fault. He was first mar- Postumus, were likewise banished. The grief of 
ried, though only nominally, to Clodia, a daughter Augustus was increased by the deaths of his friend 
of Clodius and Fulvia. His second wife, Scribonia, Maecenas, in b.c. 8, and of his two grandsons, 
was a relation of Sext. Pompeius: she bore him Caius and Lucius Caesar, who are said to have 
his only daughter, Julia. After he had divorced fallen victims to the ambitious designs of Livia, 
Scribonia, he married Livia Drusilla, who was car- who wished to make room for her own son, Tibe- 
ried away from her husband, Tiberius Nero, in a rius, whom the deluded emperor was persuaded to 
state of pregnancy. She brought Augustus two adopt and to make his colleague and successor, 
step-sons, Tiberius Noro and Nero Claudius Dru- Tiberius, in return, was obliged to ndopt Drusus 
sus. She secured the love and attachment of her Gcrmanicus, the son of his late brother, Drusus. 
husband to the last moments of his life. Augustus A more complete view of the family of Augustus 
had at first fixed on M. Marcellus as his successor, is given in the annexed stemma. 

Stemma of Augustus and his Family. 


1. Ancharia. 


Octavia, the elder. 


C. Octavius, praetor in b. c. 61, married to 
2. Atia, daughter of M. Atius Balbus and Julia, a sister of C. Julius Caesar. 


. Octaviz 


l. Octavia, the younger. 2. C. Octavius (C. Julius Caksaii Octavi- 

anus Augustus), married to 
1. Clodia. 2. Scribonia. 3. Livia. 

Julia, married to 

1. M. Marcellus. 2. M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 3. Tibkkius, emperor. 
No issue. I No issue. 


1. C. Caesar, married to Livia, 2. L. Caesar, betrothed 3. Julia, married 
the sister of Germanicus. to Aemilia Lcpida. to L. Aemilius 

Died A. d. 4. Died A. d. 2. Paullus. 

1. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 2. Aemilia Lcpida, 

married to Drusilla, married to 

daughter of Germanicus. 1. Ap. Junius Silanus. 2. Drusus. 


1. L. Silanus. 2. M. Silanus. 3. Junia Calvina. 


• cL 

m Calvn 


4. Agrip- 5. Agrippa 


pina, 
mar¬ 
ried to 
Germa¬ 
nicus. 


Postil- 
mus. 
Put to 
death 
a. d. J 4. 


1. Nero, married 2. Drusus, 
to Julia, dan. married to 

of Drusus, the Aemilia 

son ofTiberius. Lepida. 

(Tac.A7in.vi. (Tac .Ann. 

27.) vi. 40.) 


3. Caligula, 4. Agrippina, 5. Drusilla, married 6. Livia or Li- 


emperor. 


married to 
Cn. Domi- 
tius. 


to 1. L. Cassius, 
and 2. M. Aemil. 
Lepidus. 


villa,married 
to 1. M. Vi- 
cinius, 

2. Quintilius 
Yarus. (?) 


Nero, emperor. 



AVIAN US. 

Our space does not allow us here to enter into 
a critical examination of the character of Augus¬ 
tus : what he did is recorded in history, and public 
opinion in his own time praised him for it as an 
excellent prince and statesman ; the investigation 
of the hidden motives of his actions is such a deli¬ 
cate subject, that both ancient and modem writers 
have advauced the most opposite opinions, and 
both supported by strong arguments. The main 
difficulty lies in the question, whether his govern¬ 
ment was the fruit of his honest intentions and 
wishes, or whether it was merely a means of satis¬ 
fying his own ambition and love of dominion ; in 
other words, whether he was a straightforward 
and honest man, or a most consummate hypocrite. 
Thus much is certain, that his reign was a period 
of happiness for Italy and the provinces, and that 
it removed the causes of future civil ware. Pre¬ 
vious to the victory of Actium his character is less 
a matter of doubt, and there we find sufficient 
proofs of his cruelty, selfishness, and faithlessness 
towards his friends. He has sometimes been 
charged with cowardice, but, so far as military 
courage is concerned, the charge is unfounded. 

(The principal ancient sources concerning the 
life and reign of Augustus are : Sueton. Augustus ; 
Nicolaus Damasc. Dc Vita Augusti; Dion Cass, 
xlv.—lvi.; Tacitus, Annal. i. ; Cicero's Epistles 
and Philippics; Veil. Pat. ii. 59—1*24; Plut.A/ 1 - 
ionius. Besides the numerous modem works on 
the History of Rome, wc refer especially to A. 
Wcichcrt, Impcratoris Caesaris A ugusti Scriptorum 
Reliquiae, Fuse, i., Griinae, 11141, 4to., which con¬ 
tains an excellent account of the youth of Augustus 
and his education ; Drunuinn, Gcschichte Homs, vol. 
iv. pp. 245—30*2, who treats of his history down 
to the battle of Actium ; Loebcll, (Jcber das Prin¬ 
cipal dcs Augustus, in Raumer's Jlistorischcs Tas- 
(hcnbuch , 5tcr, Jahrgang, 1834; Karl Hocck, 
Romischc Gcschichte vom VerfalL dcr Rcpublil; bis 
zur Votlcndung dcr Monarchic unlcr Constantin , i. 
1. pp. 214—4*21.) [L. S.] 
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AVIA'NUS, M. A EM I LI US, a friend of 
Cicero, and the patron of Avianus Evander and 
Avianus Ilammonius. (Cic. ad Pool xiii. 2, 21, 

27.) 

AVIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS, the author of a col¬ 
lection of forty-two Aesopic fables in Latin elegiac 
verse, dedicated to a certain Theodosius, who is 
addressed as a man of great learning and highly 
cultivated mind. The designation of this writer 
appears under a number of different shapes in dif¬ 
ferent MSS., such as Avianus , Aniunus, Abidnus, 
Abicnus, and Avienus, from which last form he was 
by many of the earlier historians of Roman litera¬ 
ture, such as Vossius and Funccias, identified with 
the geographical poet, Rufus Festus Avienus. 
[Avienus.] But, independent of the circumstance 
that no fact except this resemblance of name can 
be adduced in support of such an opinion, the ar- 


gument derived from the style of these composition!! 
must, to every reader of taste and discrimination, 
appear conclusive. Nothing can be imagined more 
unlike the vigorous, bold, spirited, and highly em¬ 
bellished rotundity which characterizes the Des- 
criptio Orbis and the Aratea than the feeble, hesi¬ 
tating, dull meagreness of the fabulist. Making all 
allowances for numerous corruptions in the text, 
we can scarcely regard these pieces in any other 
light than as the early effusions of some unprac¬ 
tised youth, who patched very unskilfully expres¬ 
sions borrowed from the purer classics, especially 
Virgil, upon the rude dialect of an unlettered age. 
Cannegictcr, in his erudite but most tedious 
dissertation, has toiled unsuccessfully to prove that 
Avianus flourished under the Antonine9. Wems- 
dorf, again, places him towards the end of the 
fourth century, adopting the views of those who 
believe that the Theodosius of the dedication may 
be Aurelius Macrobius Ambrosius Theodosius, the 
grammarian, and adding the conjecture, that the 
Flavianus of the Saturnalia may have been cor¬ 
rupted by transcribers into FI. Avianus. These 
are mere guesses, and may be taken for what they 
are worth. Judging from the language, and wo 
have nothing else whatever to guide us, wc should 
feel inclined to place him a hundred years later. 

Avianus was first printed independently by Jac. 
de Breda, at Deventer in Holland, in the year 
1494, 4to., Gothic characters, under the title 
“ Apologus Aviani civis Romani adolesccntulis ad 
mores et Latinum sermonem enpessendos utilissi- 
musbut the editio princcps is appended to the 
fables of Aesop which appeared about 1480. The 
earlier editions contain only twenty-seven fables; 
the whole forty-two were first published by lligal- 
tius, along with Aesop and other opuscula (16mo. 
Lugd. 1570). The most complete edition is that 
of Canncgietcr, 8vo. Amstcl. 1731, which was fol¬ 
lowed by those of Nodell, 8vo. Amstel. 1787, and 
of C. II. Tzschucke, 12mo. Lips. 1790. 

“The fables of Avian translated into Englyshe'* 
are to be found at the end of “ The Subtyl Histo- 
ryes and Fables of Esope, translated out of Frcnsho 
into Englysshe, by William Caxton at Wcstmyn- 
stre. In the yere of our lordc m cccc lxxxiii., &c. 
Enpiyntcd by the samethe xxvj dayc of Marche the yere 
of our lord M cccc Ixxxiij, And the fyrsl yere of the 
reynts of kyng Rychard the thyrdc," folio. This book 
was reprinted by Pynson. We have a translation 
into Italian by Giov. Gris. Trombelli, 8vo. Venez. 
1735; and into German by H. Fr. ICerler, in his 
Rom. Faleldichtcr, Stuttgard, 1838. (Vossius, de 
PoetisLatt. p. 56 ; Funccius, de Vegeta L.I.Scnec- 
tute, cap. iii. § lvi.; Barth. Adversar. xix. 24, xxvii. 
3, xxxix. 7 and 13, xlvi. 4, 7, 16; Wemsdorf, 
PoetL Latt. Minn. vol. v. pare. ii. p. 663, who effec¬ 
tually destroys the leading argument of Cannegietcr 
that Avianus must be intermediate between Phae- 
drus and Titianus, upon which idea the hypothesis 
that he lived under the Antonines rests.) [W.It.] 
AVIA'NUS EVANDER. [Evander.] 
AVIA'NUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 
AVIA'NUS HAMMO'NIUS. [Hammonius.] 
AVIA'NUS, LAETUS, the name prefixed to 
an epigram in bad Latin, comprised in three ele¬ 
giac distichs, on the famous work of Martianus 
Capella. The subject proves that it cannot be ear¬ 
lier than the end of the fifth century. (Burmann, 
Antholog. Add. i. p. 738, or Ep. n. 553, ed. Meyer.; 
Barth. Adversar. xviii. 21.) [W. R.] 
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AVIA'NUS PIIILO'XENUS. [Philoxb- 

NUS.] 

AVI'DIUS CA'SSIUS. [Cassius.] 

AVI'DIUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 

C. AVIE'NUS, tribune of the soldiers of the 
tenth legion, was ignorainiously dismissed from the 
army, on account of misconduct in the African war, 
b. c. 46. (Hirt. B. Afr. 46.) 

AVIE'NUS, RUFUS FESTUS. The fol¬ 
lowing poems are ascribed to an author bearing 
this name:— 

1. Descriptio Or bis Terras , or, as it is variously 
entitled in different editions and MSS., Metaphrasis 
PcrigcSGQS Dionysii—Situs Orbis—Ambitus Orbis — 
in 1394 hexameter lines, derived directly from the 
TT€pn)yr)(Tis of Dionysius, and containing a succinct 
account of tho most remarkable objects in the 
physical and political geography of the known 
world. It adheres too closely in some places, and 
departs too widely in others, from the text of the 
Alexandrian, to be called with propriety a trans¬ 
lation, or even a paraphrase, and still less does it 
deserve to be regarded as an independent work, 
but approaches more nearly to our modem idea of 
a now edition compressed in certain passages, en¬ 
larged in others, and altered throughout. These 
changes can hardly be considered as improvements, 
for not unfrequently the anxiety of the writer to 
expand and embellish his original has made him 
wander into extravagance and error, while on the 
other hand the fear of becoming prolix and tedious 
has led to injudicious curtailments, and induced 
him to omit the names of nations and districts 
which ought not to have been passed over. Nor 
does he attempt to correct the mistakes of his pre¬ 
decessor, nor to take advantage of those stores of 
knowledge which must have been available at the 
period when he lived ; but the blunders and follies 
of the old Greek poets, who were profoundly 
ignorant of all the regions to the West and North 
of their own country, are implicitly followed, and 
many things set down which every well-informed 
man under the empire must liavo known to be 
absurd. There is, however, a considerable energy 
and liveliness of style, which animates the inherent 
dulness of the undertaking and carries the reader 
lightly on, while much ingenuity is displayed in 
varying the expression of constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2. Ora Maritima, a fragment in 703 Iambic 
trimeters. The plan comprehended a full delinea¬ 
tion of the shores of the Mediterranean, together 
with those of the Euxine and sea of Asor, and a 
portion of tho Atlantic without the pillars of 
Hercules ; but wo know not if this design was 
ever fully carried out, for the portion which has 
oeen preserved is confined almost entirely to the 
coast stretching from Marseilles to Cadiz. The 
author professes to have commenced the essay in 
order to satisfy the intelligent inquiries of a youth 
named Probus, to whom it is addressed, with re¬ 
gard to the geography of the Pontus and the 
Maeotic Gulf; but if intended for the purposes 
of instruction, it is impossible to imagine any task 
executed in a less satisfactory manner. There is 
an absence of all order and arrangement. Instead 
of advancing steadily in a given direction, we are 
carried backwards and forwards, transported 
abruptly from one spot to another at a great dis¬ 
tance, and brought again and again to the same 
point without completing any circuit, besides being 
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distracted with discussions on localities and objects 
totally foreign to the matter in hand. Moreover, 
the different nations and districts are distinguished 
by their ancient and forgotten names, instead of 
those by which they were actually known at the 
time when this guide-book was composed, and all 
the old and exploded fantasies of half mythical 
geography revived and gravely propounded. We 
are led almost irresistibly to the conclusion, that 
Avienus, possessing no practical or scientific ac¬ 
quaintance with his subject, had read a number of 
conflicting accounts of the countries in question, 
written in former times by persons who were as 
ignorant as himself, and had combined and pieced 
them together in the hope of elaborating a consistent 
whole,—neglecting with strange perversity the 
numerous sources of accurate information opened 
up by the wars so long waged and the dominion 
so long exercised by his countrymen in those 
regions. 

3. Aratea Phaenomena , and Araiea Prog¬ 
nostic^ both in Hexameter verse, the first con¬ 
taining 1325, the second 552 lines. They bear 
exactly the same relation to the well known works 
of Aratus as the Descriptio Orbis Tcrvac docs 
to that of Dionysius. The general arrangement of 
the Greek original is followed throughout, and 
several passages arc translated more closely than 
in the versions of Cicero and Gcrmanicus, but on 
the other hand many of the mythical legends are 
expanded, new talcs arc introduced, and extracts 
from the works of celebrated astronomers, scraps 
of Pythagorean philosophy, and fragments of 
Aegyptian superstition, are combined and worked 
up with the materials of tho old fabric. The re¬ 
sult is much more successful than in the two efforts 
previously examined. Here there was more room 
for the imagination to disport itself unencumbered 
with dry details and stubborn facts, and accord¬ 
ingly the interest is well sustained and the flowing 
and spirited style of the poet appears to great 
advantage. 

4. Three short fugitive pieces, the first addressed 
to a friend, Fluviamis Myrmecius , V. C., requesting 
a gift of some pomegranates from his estates in 
Africa, in order to remove an attack of bile and 
indigestion ; the second. Da Cantu Sironutn , or 
Sircnum AUcgoriU' on the allurements of the daugh¬ 
ters of Acheious and the device by which Ulysses 
escaped their wiles; the third. Ad Amicosdc Agio, 
enumerating the various occupations which by 
turns occupied the time and engaged the attention 
of the writer each day when living in country re¬ 
tirement. 

We must remark, that while we can scarcely 
entertain a doubt that the two Geographical Essays 
are from the same pen, especially since in the 
second (1. 71) we find a direct reference to the 
first, we have no external evidence connecting 
them with the others, except the fact, that tho 
same name is prefixed in all MSS. to the whole, 
with the exception of the 2nd and 3rd epigrams. 
But, on the other hand, the style, manner, and 
phraseology of the Aratean poems correspond so 
exactly with what we observe in the rest, that 
scholars in general have acquiesced in the arrange¬ 
ment which assigns the whole to one person. They 
evidently belong to an epoch when Latin litera¬ 
ture, although fast verging to old age, was still 
fresh and hale, and far from being paralyzed by 
infirmities ;—we still perceive with pleasure a 
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force and freedom of expression in strong contrast 
with the inHated feebleness and uneasy stiffness 
which marked the last period of decay. 

Assuming that the astronomical Avienus is the 
same with the geographical Avienus, we can at 
once determine approximately the age to which he 
belongs ; for Jerome, in his commentary on the 
Epistle of St. Paul to Titus, mentions that the 
quotation by the Apostle, in the xvii. chapter of 
the Acts, Too yap ua\ yevos etrpe is to be found 
in the Phaenomena of Aratus, u quern Cicero iit 
Latinum sermonem trnnstulit, et Germanicus Cae¬ 
sar, et nuper Avienus Now Jerome died in 420; 
therefore, allowing all fair latitude to the somewhat 
indefinite nuper , we may with tolerable certainty 
place Avienus in the latter half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, under Valens, the Valentinians, Gratian, 
and Theodosius, or even somewhat earlier, under 
Constantine and Julian. Our next step leads us 
upon ground much less firm, but we may venture 
yet a little further. An inscription, discovered 
originally, we are told, in the church of St. Nicholas, 
of the Furbishers, at Rome, and afterwards de¬ 
posited in the Villa Caesarina, has been published 
by Fabretti and others, and will be found in Bur- 
nmnn’s Anthologin. (i. 79, or Ep .n.278, ed. Meyer.) 
It bears ns a title R. Festur V. C. Dk Sb Ad 
I)kam Noktiam, nnd begins in the first person, 
Fcstus Musont soboles prolcsque Avic.ni, after 
which follows an announcement on the part of this 
individual, that he was bom at Vulsinii, that lie 
dwelt at Rome, tnat he had twice been elevated to 
the office of proconsul, that he was the happy 
husband of a lady named Placida, the proud father 
of a numerous offspring, and the author of many 
poems (carmina multa serens) ; then follows a sort 
of epitaph in four lines, inscribed by Placidus, ap¬ 
parently the son of the above personage, to the 
sacred memory of his sire. Wemsdorf and others 
have at once pronounced without hesitation, that 
the Fcstus who here calls himself descendant of 
Musonius nnd son of Avienus, for such is undoubt¬ 
edly the true meaning of the words, must be the 
same with our Rufus Fcstus Avienus. The proof 
adduced, when carefully sifted, amounts to this:— 
1. It is probable that the ancestor here referred to 
may be C. Musonius Rufus, the celebrated Stoic 
and intimate friend of Apollonius of Tyana. He 
was exiled by Nero, patronized by Vespasian, and 
is frequently mentioned by the writers who treat 
of this period. This idea receives confirmation 
from the circumstance that Tacitus and Philostratus 
both represent Musonius as a Tuscan, and Suidas 
expressly asserts that he was a native of Vulsinii. 
We thus fully establish an identity of name be¬ 
tween the writer of the inscription and our 
Avienus, and can explain satisfactorily how the ap¬ 
pellation Rufus came into the family. 2. From 
two laws in the Codex of Justinian (see Gotho- 
fred, Prosopogr. Cod . Tlieod .), it appears that a 
certain Festus was proconsul of Africa in the 
years 366 and 367, which agrees with the age we 
have assigned to our Avienus from St. Jerome, 
and an inscription is extant (Boeckh, Inscr. Graec. 
i. p. 436) commemorating the gratitude of the 
Athenians towards 'P ov<pios proconsul of 

Greece. Now the editor of Dionysius and Aratus 
must have been a Greek scholar, and we gather 
from some lines in the Descriptio that he had re¬ 
peatedly visited Delphi in person ; thus he may be 
this very 'P ovtpios Dittos, and the two proconsular 
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appointments are in this way determined. 3. The 
words “ carmina multa serens ’* point out a simi¬ 
larity of taste and occupation. 4. Lastly, in the 
epitaph by Placidus we detect an expression, 
w Jupiter aethram (Pandit, Feste tibi)," which 
seems to allude directly to the second line of the 
Phaenomena, “cxcelsum rescrat Jupiter aethram," 
although this may be merely an accidental resem¬ 
blance. It will be seen that the evidence requires 
a good deal of hypothetical patching to enable it to 
hang together at all, and by no means justifies the 
undoubting confidence of Wemsdorf; but, at the 
same time, we can scarcely refuse to acknowledge 
that the coincidences are remarkable. 

We need scarcely notice the opinion of some 
early critics, that Avienus was a Spaniard, since it 
avowedly rests upon the consideration, that the 
fragment of the Ora Maritima which has been 
preserved is devoted chiefly to the coast of Spain, 
and contains quotations from the works of Uimilco 
and the Carthaginian annalists with regard to that 
country and the shores of the Atlantic. To refute 
such arguments would be almost as idle as to 
invent them. Nor need we treat with greater 
respect the assertion that lie was a Christian. Not 
a line can be quoted which would appear to any 
reasonable man favourable to such a notion ; but, on 
the contrary, wherever he speaks of the Pagan 
gods we find that he expresses in very unequivocal 
language a marked reverence for their worship. 
There is little to be said either for or against tho 

idea, that he is the young Avienus introduced by 
Macrobius in the Saturnalia as talking with Sym- 
machus. So far as dates arc concerned there is no 
anachronism involved, but the name was very 
common, and wc have no clue to guide us to any 
conclusion. 

Servius, in his commentary on Virgil (x. 388), 
speaks of an Avienus who had turned the whole of 
Virgil and Livy into Iambics (qui totum Virgilium 
et Livium iatnbis scripsit), and refers to him again 
(x. 272) as the person “ qui iambis scripsit Vir- 
gilii fabulas.” Wc cannot doubt that Livy the 
historian must be indicated here, for he was by so 
much the most celebrated of all authors bearing 
that appellation, that a grammarian like Servius 
would scarcely have failed to add a distinguishing 
epithet had any other Livy been meant. There 
is no difficulty in believing the operation to have 
been performed upon Virgil, for we know that 
such conversions were common exercises during 
the decline of literature, and Suidas tells us in 
particular of a certain Marian us, in the reign of tho 
emperor Anastasius, who turned the dactylics of 
Theocritus, Apollonius, Callimachus, and others, 
into iambic measures. 

Lastly, all scholars now admit that there are no 
grounds for supposing, that the prose treatise 
" Breviarium dc Victoriis ac Provinciis Populi Ro¬ 
mani ad Valcntinianum Augustum," ascribed to a 
Sextus Rufus or Rufus Festus, and the topographi¬ 
cal compendium “ Sexti Rufi de Rcgionibus Urbis 
Romae," belong to Avienus, as was at one time 
maintained ; while the poem 44 De Urbibus II is- 
paniae Mediterraneis," quoted as his work by 
several Spaniards, is now known to be a forgery, 
executed in all probability by a certain Hieronymus 
Romanus, a Jesuit of Toledo, who was notorious 
for such frauds. 

The Editio Princeps of Avienus was printed at 
Venice in Roman characters, by Antonius de 
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Strata, under the care of Victor Pisanus, in 4to., 
and bears the date of 25th October (8 KaL Nov.), 
1488. It contains the Descriptio Orbis Terrae, 
the Ora Maritima, the A ret tea, and the epigram 
addressed to Fluviamts Myrmecius; besides which 
we find in the same volume the translation of 
Aratus by Cicero and Germanicus, and the verses 
of Q. Serenus Samonicus on the cure of diseases. 

The most useful edition is to be found in the 
second part of the fifth volume of the Poetae 
Latini Minores of Wernsdorf, which, however, 
does not include the Aratea, Wernsdorf not having 
lived to complete his work. But this last piece 
also, which was carefully edited by Buhle and 
placed at the end of his Aratus, is given in the 
French reprint of Wernsdorf (1825), which forms 
a portion of the collection of Latin classics pub¬ 
lished at Paris by Lcmaire. [W. R.] 

AVrOLA, the name of a family of the Acilia 
gens, which is not mentioned till the very end of 
the republic. 

1. M\ Acilius Aviola, consul suffectus in b.c. 
33, from the 1st of July, is probably tho same 
Aviola who is said to have come to life .again on 
tho funeral pile, when it was supposed that he was 
dead, but to have been nevertheless burnt to death, 
because the Humes could not be extinguished. 

(Plin. //. N. vii. 52. s. 53; Val. Max. i. 8. § 12.) 

2. Acilius Aviola, legate of Gallia Lugdunensis 
under Tiberius, put down an outbreak of the Ande- 
cavi and Turonii, in a. d. 21. (Tac. Ann. iii. 41.) 

3. M\ Acilius Aviola, consul in tho last year 
of the reign of Claudius, a. d. 54. (Tac. Ann. xii. 
64 ; Suet. Claud. 45.) 

AVITIA'NUS, son of Julius Ausonius and 
Aemilia Aconia, was a young man of great pro¬ 
mise, who was being brought up to follow his fa¬ 
ther's profession as a physician, but died at an 
early age, in the fourth century after Christ. He 
was a younger brother of the poet Ausonius, who 
in one of his poems ( Parent . xiii.) laments his pre¬ 
mature death, and gives the above particulars of 
his life. [W. A. G.] 

AVITUS, A'LCIMUS ECDI'ClUSforECDI'- 
DIUS), son of Isicius, archbishop of Vienne, was 
born about the middle of the 5th century. From his 
enrlicst years he is said to have devoted himself to 
literature, and to have given promise of that eru¬ 
dition which subsequently gained for him, among 
his countrymen at least, the reputation of being 
the most profound and eloquent scholar of his age. 
After bestowing an ample inheritance on the poor, 
he retired into the monastery of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, close to the walls of his native city, and re¬ 
mained in tho seclusion of the cloister until the 
death of his father (in a. d. 490), whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in the archiepiscopal dignity. His fame as 
a pious and charitable priest and a powerful con¬ 
troversialist now rose very high. He took part in 
the celebrated conference at Lyons between the 
Arians and the Catholic bishops, held in the pre¬ 
sence of the Burgundian king, where, as we are 
told, he silenced the heretics and brought back 
many waverere to the bosom of the church. Gun- 
debald himself is said to have yielded to his argu¬ 
ments, although from political motives he refused 
to recant his errors openly; and all agree, that 
after his death his son Sigisnmnd publicly declared 
his adherence to the true faith. Avitus, at the 
request of his royal admirers, published treatises 
in confutation of the Nestorians, Eutychians, Sa- 
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bellians, and Pelagians, and was peculiarly success¬ 
ful in gaining over a number of Jews who had set¬ 
tled in his diocese. By pope Hormisda he was 
appointed vicar apostolic in Gaul, in the year 517 
presided at the council of Epaune ( concilium Epao- 
wewse), died on the 5th of February, 523, was 
buried in the monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
where he had passed so many years of his early 
life, and in the fulness of time received the honours 
of canonization. 

The works of Avitus are 

1. Sacrorum Pocmatum libri quinque, dedicated 
to his brother, Apollinaris, bishop of Valentin, a 
renowned worker of miracles. This collection con¬ 
sists of five distinct pieces, all in hexameter verse, 
extending to upwards of 2500 lines, Dc Initio Mun- 
di, De Peccuto Oriyinati , Dc Sentcnlia Dei , Dc Di- 
luvio Mundi , De Transitu Maria Rubri. 

2. Dc consolatoria Caistitatis Laude, in 666 hexa¬ 
meters, addressed to his sister Fuscina, a nun. 

These productions display much imagination and 
great fluency; the plan of the different portions is 
well conceived and skilfully executed, and both in 
versification and expression they deserve the mode¬ 
rate praise of being much better than could have 
been expected, belonging as they do to what Func- 
ciua has quaintly termed the ‘* Inera nc decrcpita 
scncctus” of the Latin language. Barthius is of 
opinion that we are prevented from estimating them 
fairly, in consequence of the numerous depravations 
and interpolations which he believes them to have 
suffered from the monks in ages still more barba¬ 
rous. Besides his effusions in verse, Avitus is 
known to have published nine books of epistles, 
and a great number of homilies; but of these tho 
following only are extant: 

3. Eighty-seven letters to and from various per¬ 
sons of distinction in church and state. 

4. A homily “Do Pcsto Rogationum ct prima 
ejus Institutionc." 

5. Eight fragments of homilies. 

6. Fragments of opuscula. 

These remains shew that he was well versed in 
scripture and in theology, and that he possessed 
some knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and they 
contain curious and valuable information on various 
points of ecclesiastical history, discipline, and doc¬ 
trine. 

The poems were first printed at Strasburg in 
1507 from a MS. in the possession of Bcroaldus, 
and are given in the Corpus Poetarum Lntinorum 
of Maittaire and similar compilations. 

The whole works of Avitus were published col¬ 
lectively with notes by Pere Sirmond, at Paris, 
•1643, 8vo., in the second volume of his Opuscula 
of the fathers and other ecclesiastical writers, and 
also in the works of Sirmond published by Pere la 
Baume, Paris, 1690, fol., and reprinted at Venice, 
1729, foL Since that period, a new homily has 
been discovered, and is included in the fifth vol. of 
the T/csaur. Anccdot. by Dom. Martenne. [W. R. j 

AVITUS, A'LPH IUS. The Latin poet quoted 
under this name is believed to have flourished dur¬ 
ing the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Many 
suppose him to be the same person with Alfius 
Flavus—the precocious pupil of Ccstius and con¬ 
temporary with Seneca, who while yet a boy was 
so famed for his eloquence, that crowds flocked to 
listen to his orations (Senec. Controv. i.l)—and with 
Flavius Alfius, referred to by Pliny (//. N. ix. 8), 
{is an authority for a story about dolphins. Hence 
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Vossius conjectures, that his designation at full 
length and properly arranged may have been Fla- 
vus Alfius Avitus. All this is very ingenious and 
very uncertain. We know from Terentianus Mau- 
rus (1. 2448), that Alphius Avitus composed a 
work upon Illustrious Men, in iambic dimeters, 
extending to several books; and eight lines are 
cited by Priscian from the second book, forming a 
part of the legend of the Faliscan schoolmaster who 
betrayed his pupils to Camillus; besides which, 
three lines more from the first book are contained 
iu some MSS. of the same grammarian. (Priscian, 
vol. i. pp. 410, 553, vol. ii. p. 131, cd. Krehl, or pp. 

823, 947, 1136, cd. Putsch.) These fragments are 
given in the Antholoyia Latina of Burmann, ii. p. 

267, and Add. ii. p. 730, or Ep. n. 125, ed. Meyer. 

There is also an “Alpheus philologus,” from 
whom Priscian adduces five words (vol. i. p. 370, 
cd. Kr., or p. 792, ed. Putsch), and an Alfius whose 
work on the Trojan war is mentioned by Festus, 
s. v. Mamertini. (Wemsdorf, Poett. Latt. Minn. 
vol. iii. p. xxxi., vol. iv. parsii. p. 826.) [W. R.] 

AVI'TUS, GALLO'NIUS, was legate over the 
provinces of Thrace under Aurelian, and a letter AULANUS EVANDER. [Evander.] 

addressed to him by that emperor is quoted by AULESTES, a Tyrrhenian ally of Aeneas in 

Vopiscus in the life of Ronosus. Some critics have Italy, is called a son of Tibcria and tho nymph 
supposed, that he was the author of an “allocutio Munto, and brother of Ocnus. He was slain by 
sponsalis,” in five hexameters, preserved among the Messapus, and was regarded as tho founder of 
“ fragmenta epithalamiorum veterum,” and that the Perusia. (Virg. Jen. x. 207, xii. 290.) [L. S.] 

little poem itself was one of the hundred nuptial AU'LIA GENS, probably plebeian. Persons 
lays which were composed and recited when Gal- of this name rarely occur, though one member of 
Henus celebrated the marriages of his nephews, the gens, Q. Aulius Cerretanus, obtained the con- 
(Pollio, Gall. 11.) Wemsdorf, however, considers sulship twice in the Samnite war, in B. c. 323 and 
that the lines belong to Alcimus Avitus Alethius. 319. The name is derived from the pmenomcn 
[Aj.kthjus.] (Wemsdorf, Poett. JmU. Minn. vol. Aulus, as Sextius from Sextus, Marcius from Mar- 
iv. pare ii. p. 501 ; Burmann, Antholoy . iii. 259, or cus, and Quintius from Quintus. The only cogno- 
Ep. n. 259, ed. Meyer.) [W. It.] men belonging to this gens is Cerretanus. 

AVI'TUS, JU'LIUS, the husband of Julia AULIS (Ai)Ah), a daughter of Ogygus and 
Maeea, brother-in-law of Julia Domna and Septi- Thebe, from whom the Boeotian town of Aulis was 
miufl Severus, uncle by marriage of Caracalla, father believed to have derived its name. (Paus. ix. 19. 
of Julia Socmia8 and Julia Mnmaea, and maternal § 5.) Other traditions called her a daughter of 
grandfather of Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. Euonymus, the son of Cephissus. (Stcph. Byz. 
lie was of consular rank, and, as wc gather from s. v. Av\ls.) She was one of the goddesses who 
the fragments of Dion Cassius, governed in succes- watched over oaths under the name of 7rpa£i55cai. 
sion Asia, Mesopotamia, and Cyprus. From him [Alalcomknia.] [L. S.] 

Elagabalus inherited the name of Avitus —an ap- M\ AU'LIUS, pracfectof the allies, was killed 
pellation by which ancient historians frequently in the battle in which Marcellus was defeated by 
distinguish that emperor. (Dion Cass. Ixxxviii. 30, Hannibal, b. c. 208. (Liv. xxvii. 26, 27.) 
lxxix. 16; Herodian, v. 3. § 2; see also the genea- AULO'NIUS (AdAcu'ios), a surname of Asclc- 
logical table under Caracalla.) [ W. R.] pius, derived from a temple he had in Aulon, a val- 

AVI'TUS, M. M A EC V LI US, emperor of the ley in Messcnia. (Paus. iv. 36. § 5.) [L. S.j 

West, was descended from a noble family in Au- • AURA (Atfpa), a daughter of Lelas and Peri- 
vergne, and spent the first thirty years of his life boca, was one of the swiftrfooted companions of 
in the pursuits of literature, field-sports, jurispru- Artemis. She was beloved by Dionysus, but fled 
deuce, and arms. The first public office to which from him, until Aphrodite, at the request of Dio- 
hc was promoted was the praetorian praefccture of nysus, inspired her with love for the god. She 
Gaul, and whilst in retirement in his villa near accordingly became by him the mother of twins, 
Clermont, he was appointed master of the armies but at the moment of their birth she was seized 
of Gaul. During this period, he twice went as with madness, tore one of her children to pieces, 
ambassador to the Visigothic court, first in a. d. 450 and then threw herself into the sea. (Nonnus, 
toTheodoric I., to secure his alliance on the invasion Dumys. 260.) Aura also occurs as the name of a 
of Attila; secondly in a. d. 456, to Theodoric II., race-horse and of one of Actacon’s dogs. (Paus. vi. 
on which last occasion, having received the news 13. § 5; Hygin. Fab. 181.) [L. S.] 

of the death of Maximus, and of the sack of Rome AURE'LIA, the wife of C. Julius Caesar, by 
by the Vandals, he was, by the assistance of the whom she became the mother of C. Julius Caesar, 
Visigoths, raised to the vacant throne; but,after a the dictator, and cf two daughters. It is doubtful 
year’s weak and insolent reign, was deposed by who her parents were: Drumann (Gcsch. Itoms , 
Ricimer, and returned to private life as bishop of iii. p. 128) conjectures, that she was the daughter 
Placentia. But the senate having pronounced the of M. Aurelius Cotta and Rutilia (comp. Cic. ad 
sentence of death upon him, he fled to the sane- Att. xii. 20), and that C. M. and L. Cottae, who 
tuary of his patron saint, Julian, at Brivas in Au- were consuls in i». c. 75, 74, and 65 respectively, 


vergne, and there died, or at least was buried. 
(a. d. 456.) 

His private life is chiefly known from the Pane¬ 
gyric of his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinarus; his 
public life from Gregor. Turon. ii. 11, and Idatius, 
Chronicon. [A. P. S.] 

The annexed coin of Avitus has on the obverse 
the head of Avitus crowned with a diadem of 
pearls, and the inscription D. M. Avitus Perp. F. 

Aug., and on the reverse the emperor wearing the 
paludanientum, and standing with one foot upon a 
barbarian; in the right hand he holds the cross, 
and in the left a small figure of Victory. 
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were her brothers. She carefully watched over the 
education of her children (Dial, de Oral. 28; comp. 
Dion Cass. xliv. 38), and always took a lively in¬ 
terest in the success of her son. She appears to 
have constantly lived with him; and Caesar on his 
part treated her with great affection and respect. 
Thus, it is said, that on the day when he was 
elected Pontifex Maximus, B. c. 63, he told his 
mother, as she kissed him upon his leaving his 
house in the morning to proceed to the comitia, 
that he would not return home except as Pontifex 
Maximus. (Suet. Caes. 13.) It was Aurelia who 
detected Clodius in the house of her son during the 
celebration of the mysteries of the Bona Dea in 
u. c. 62. (Plut Cues. 9, 10; Suet Caes. 74.) She 
died in b. c. 54, while her son was in Gaul. (Suet 
Caes. 26.) 

AURE'LIA PADILLA. [ Antoninus, p.211.] 

AURE'LIA GENS, plebeian, of which the 
family names, under the republic, are Cotta, 
Orestes, and Scaurus. On coins we find the 
cognomens Cotta and Scaurus, and perhaps Rufus 
(Eckhcl, v. p. 147), the last of which is not men¬ 
tioned by historians. The first member of the gens 
who obtained the consulship was C. Aurelius Cotta 
in b. c. 252, from which time the Aurelii become 

distinguished in history down to the end of the 

republic. Under the early emperors, we find an 
Aurclian family of the name of Fulvua, from which 
the Roman emperor Antoninus was descended, 
whose mime originally was T. Aurelius Fulvus. 
[See pp. 210, 211.] 

AURE'LIA MESSALI'NA. [Albinus, p. 
93, b.J 

AURE'LIA ORESTILLA, a beautiful but pro¬ 
fligate woman, whom Catiline married. As Aurelia 
at first objected to marry him, because he had a 
grown-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is said 
to have killed his own offspring in order to remove 
this impediment to their union. (Sail. Cat. 15, 35 ; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 2; comp. Cic. ad Fam. ix. 22.) 
Iler daughter was betrothed to the younger Comifi- 
cius in B. c. 49. (Caelius, ap. Cic. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 

AURELIA'NUS, named twice by Dion Cas¬ 
sius (lxxviii. 12, 19), is supposed to be the con¬ 
spirator against Caracalla, who appears in the text 
of Spartianus as Rearms or Rctianus. The soldiers 
demanded him from Macrinus, who at first resisted 
their importunities, but at length yielded him up 
to their fury. [W. R.] 

AURELIA'NUS. On coins, this emperor is 
uniformly styled L. Domitius Aurelianus, but in 
some fasti and inscriptions he appears as Valerius 
or Valcrianus Aurelianus, the name Valerius being 
confirmed by a letter addressed to him by his pre¬ 
decessor, Claudius. (Vopisc. c. 17.) He was of 
such humble origin, that nothing certain is known 
of his family, nor of the time or place of his nati¬ 
vity. According to the account commonly received, 
he was born about the year a. d. 212, at Sirmium 
in Pannonia, or, as others assert, in Dacia, or in 
Moesia. His father is said to have been a farm 
servant on the property of Aurelius, a senator, his 
mother to have officiated as priestess of Sol in the 
village where she dwelt. It is certain that her 
son, in after-life, regarded that deity as his tutelary 
god, and erected for his worship at Rome a magni¬ 
ficent temple, decorated with a profusion of the 
most costly ornaments. In early youth, Aurelian 
was remarkable for vivacity of disposition, for bo¬ 
dily strength, and for an enthusiastic loye of all 
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military exercises. After entering upon the career 
of arms, he seems to have served in every grade 
and in every quarter of the world, and became so re¬ 
nowned for promptness in the use of weapons, and 
for individual prowess, that his comrades distin¬ 
guished him as 41 Hand-on-sword ” (Aurelianus 
maim ad ferrum). In a war against the Sarma- 
tians, he was believed to have slain forty-eight of 
the enemy in one day, and nearly a thousand in 
the course of a single campaign. When tribune of 
the sixth legion in Gaul, he repelled a predatory 
incursion of the Franks, who had crossed the Rhine 
near Mayence, and now for the first time appear 
in history. His fame as a soldier, an officer, and a 
general, gradually rose so high, that Valerian com¬ 
pared him to the Corvini and Scipios of the olden 
time, and, declaring that no reward was adequate 
to his merits, bestowed on him the titles of Liber¬ 
ator of Illyria and Restorer of Gaul. Having been 
appointed lieutenant to Ulpius Crinitus, captain- 
general of Illyria and Thrace, he expelled the 
Goths from these provinces; and so important was 
this service deemed, that Valerian, in a solemn as¬ 
sembly held at Byzantium, publicly returned thanks 
to Aurelian for having averted the dangers by 
which the state was menaced, and after presenting 
him with a multitude of military decorations, pro¬ 
claimed him consul elect. At the same time, ho 
was adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, declared his heir, 
and probably received his daughter in marriage, 
lie is marked in the Fasti as consul suffectus on 
the 22nd of May, 257. 

We hear nothing of Aurelian during the reign 
of the indolent and feeble Gallienus; but great suc¬ 
cesses were achieved by him under Claudius, by 
whom lie was appointed to the command previously 
held by his adopted father, and was entrusted with 
the defence of the frontier against the Goths, and 
nominated commandcr-in-chief of the cavalry of the 
empire. 

Upon the death of Claudius, which took place 
at Sirmium in 270, Aurclian was at once hailed as 
his successor by the legions. Quintillus, the bro¬ 
ther of Claudius, at the same time asserted his 
own claims at Aquilcia ; but, being abandoned by 
his soldiers, put himself to death within less than 
three weeks from the time when he assumed the 
purple. 

The reign of Aurclian, which lasted for about 
four years and a half, from the end of August, 270, 
until the middle of March, 275, presents a succes¬ 
sion of brilliant exploits, which restored for a while 
their ancient lustre to the arms of Rome. 

As soon as his authority had been formally re¬ 
cognised in the metropolis, he directed his first ef¬ 
forts against a numerous host of Goths and Van¬ 
dals, who, led by two kings and many powerful 
chiefs, had crossed the Danube, and were ravaging 
Pannonia. These, after sustaining a decisive de¬ 
feat, were forced to submit, and were permitted to 
retire upon leaving the sons of the two kings, and 
other noble youths, as hostages, and furnishing a 
contingent of two thousand auxiliaries. 

A great victory was next gained over the Ale- 
manni and other German tribes, which was fol¬ 
lowed by a serious reverse. For, while the em¬ 
peror was employing every exertion to cut off their 
retreat, he failed to watch them in front. The 
barbarians, taking advantage of this oversight, 
pressed boldl}’ forwards, outstripped their heavy- 
I armed pursuers, and bursting into Italy wasted all 
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Cisalpine Gaul. When at length overtaken near 
Placentia, they avoided a battle and sought shelter 
in a thick forest. Issuing from thence under cloud 
of night, they attacked and dispersed the Romans 
with great slaughter, and, advancing into Umbria, 
threatened the dissolution of the empire. Aurelian, 
however, having rallied his army, defeated the in¬ 
vaders near Fano, and in two subsequent engage¬ 
ments. 

During the panic caused by the first alarm of 
this inroad, a formidable sedition had arisen in the 
city. Aurelian, upon his return from the pursuit, 
giving way to his natural violence of temper, exe¬ 
cuted bloody vengeance upon the authors of the 
plot, and upon all to whom the slightest suspicion 
attached. Numbers suffered death, and many no¬ 
ble senators were sacrificed upon the most frivolous 
charges. Ammianus distinctly asserts, that the 
wealthiest were selected as victims, in order that 
their confiscated fortunes might replenish an ex¬ 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian next turned his arms against the far- 
famed Zenobia [Zknouia], queen of Palmyra, the 
widow of Odenathus [Odenathus], who had been 
permitted by Gallienus to participate in the title of 
Augustus, and had extended his sway over a large 
portion of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. The 
Romans on their march vanquished various barba¬ 
rous tribes on the Thracian border, who opposed 
their progress. Passing over the Bosporus, they 
continued their triumphant course through Bithy- 
nia, which yielded without resistance, stormed 
Tyana, which had closed its gates at their ap¬ 
proach, and at length encountered the forces of 
Zenobia on the banks of the Orontes, not far from 
Antioch. The Palmyrenians,being driven from their 
position, retreated to Kincsa, where they were a se¬ 
cond time overpowered in a bloody battle and forced 
to retire upon their capital. Aurelian pursued them 
across the desert, which he passed in safety, al¬ 
though harassed by the constant attacks of the 
Bedouins, and proceeded at once to invest Palmyra, 
which surrendered after a long and obstinate de¬ 
fence, the queen herself having been previously 
captured in nn attempt to effect her escape to Per¬ 
sia. A profound sensation was produced by these 
events, and embassies poured in from all the most 
powerful nations beyond the Euphrates, bearing 
gifts and seeking friendship. The affairs of these 
regions having been fully arranged, the emperor set 
out on his return to Italy. At Byzantium he was 
overtaken by the intelligence that the inhabitants 
of Palmyra had revolted, had murdered the gover¬ 
nor and Roman garrison, and proclaimed a relation 
of Zenobia Augustus. He immediately turned 
back, marched direct to Palmyra, which he entered 
unopposed, massacred the whole population, and 
razed the city to the ground, leaving orders, how¬ 
ever, to restore the temple of the Sun, which had 
been pillaged by the soldiers. While yet in Me¬ 
sopotamia, it became known that Egypt had risen 
in rebellion, and acknowledged a certain Firmus as 
their prince. Aurelian instantly hurried to Alex¬ 
andria, put to death the usurper, and then returned 
to Rome. 

But Aurelian’s labours were not yet over. All the 
provinces of the East, Greece, Italy, Illyria, and 
Thrace, now owned his sway; but Gaul, Britain, 
and Spain were still in the hands of Tetricus [Tb- 
tuicusJ, who had been declared emperor a short 
time before the death of Gallienus, and had been left 
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in undisturbed possession by Claudius, who was fully 
occupied in resisting the Germans and Goths on the 
Upper and Lower Danube. Tetricus, however, 
finding that disaffection prevailed among his legions, 
is said to have privately entered into negotiations 
with Aurelian. A battle was fought near Chalons, 
during the heat of which Tetricus surrendered 
himself, and Iris soldiers, being then left without a 
commander, were cut to pieces. Thus the Roman 
empire, which had been dismembered for more than 
thirteen years, was now once more restored to its 
former integrity. In honour of the long series of 
victories by which this result had been obtained, a 
magnificent triumph was celebrated at Rome, such 
as had never been witnessed since the days of 
Pompey and Julius Caesar. Among the long pro¬ 
cession of captives which defiled along the Sacred 
Way, three might be seen, who engrossed the at¬ 
tention of all—Zenobia, Tetricus, and his son— 
a queen, an Augustus, and a Caesar. 

For a brief period, the emperor was enabled to 
devote his attention to domestic improvements and 
reforms. Several laws were passed to restrain pro¬ 
fusion and luxury. The poor were relieved by a 
liberal distribution of the necessaries of life; quays 
were erected along the river, and many works of 
public utility commenced. The most important of 
all was the erection of a new line of strongly forti¬ 
fied walls, embracing a much more ample circuit 
than the old ones, which had long since fallen into 
ruin; but this vast plan was not completed until 
the reign of Probus. 

About this time, a formidable disturbance arose 
among the persons entrusted with the management 
of the mint, who had been detected in extensive 
frauds, and, to escape the punishment of their 
crimes, had incited to insurrection a great multitude. 
So fierce was the outbreak, that seven thousand sol¬ 
diers are said to have been slain in a fight upon the 
Coelian hill; but the riot, which almost deserves the 
name of a civil war, was at length suppressed. 

After a short residence in the city, Aurelian re¬ 
paired to Gaul, and then visited in succession tho 
provinces on the Danube, checking by his presence 
the threatened nggressions of the restless tribes who 
were ever ready to renew their attacks. He at this 
time carried into effect a measure which, although 
offensive to the vanity of his countrymen, was dic¬ 
tated by the wisest policy. Dacia, which had been 

first conquered by Trajan, but for a long series of 
yean had been the seat of constant war, was en¬ 
tirely abandoned, and the garrisons transported to 
the south bank of the Danube, which was hence¬ 
forward, as in the time of Augustus, considered 
the boundary of the empire. 

A large force was now collected in Thrace in 
preparation for an expedition against the Persians. 
But the career of the warlike prince was drawing 
to a close. A certain Mnestheus, his freed man 
and private secretary, had betrayed his trust, and, 
conscious of guilt, contrived by means of forged 
documents to organise a conspiracy among some of 
the chief leaders of the army. While Aurelian 
was on the march between Heracleia and Byzan¬ 
tium, he was suddenly assailed, and fell by the 
hands of an officer of high rank, named Mucapor. 
The treachery of Mnestheus was discovered when 
it was too late. He was seized and condemned to 
be cast to wild beasts. 

It will be seen from the above sketch that Au¬ 
relian was a soldier of fortune; that he possessed 
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military talents of the highest order; and that to | 
tliese alone he was indebted for his elevation. One 
of his most conspicuous virtues as a commander 
was the rigid discipline which he enforced among 
legions long accustomed to unbounded license. 
Ilis rigour, however, was free from caprice, and 
tempered by stern and inflexible justice; for we 
find that his soldiers submitted to his rule without 
a murmur while he was still in a private station, 
raised him to the throne, served him with fidelity 
during the period of his dominion, and after his 
death displayed the most enthusiastic devotion to 
his memory. Ilis great faults as a statesman were 
the harshness of his disposition, and the impetuous 
violence of his passions, which frequently betrayed 
him into acts of sanguinary cruelty. Diocletian 
was wont to say, that Aurclian was better fitted to 
command an army than to govern a state. 

The wife of Aurelian, we learn from coins and 
inscriptions, was Ulpia Scverinn, and, as was re¬ 
marked above, is supposed to have been the daugh¬ 
ter of his adopted father, Ulpius Crinitus. He 
had a daughter whose descendants were living at 
Home when Vopiscus wrote, (c. 42.) 

It is worthy of observation, that this humble 
Pannoman peasant was the first of the Roman 
princes who openly assumed the regal diadem; 
and now for the first time we read upon medals 
struck during the lifetime of an emperor the arro¬ 
gant and impious titles of Lord and God ( Deo et 
Domino nostro Aurdiano Aug.). 

Our chief authorities for the life of Aurelian are 
an elaborate biography by Vopiscus, founded, as he 
himself informs us, upon Greek memoirs, and espe¬ 
cially upon certain journals kept by the order of 
the emperor, and deposited in the Ulpian library. 
YVo find also some important information in the 
other writers of the Augustan history, in the minor 
historians, and in the works of Dexippus and Zosi- 
lmis. But the chronology is involved in inextrica¬ 
ble confusion. Coins, which arc usually our surest 
guides, hero afford no aid. Thus we cannot decide 
whether the expedition against Zcnobia preceded 
or followed the submission of Tetricus; the invasion 
of the Goths and Vandals, described above as tho 
first event after his accession, is by Tillcmont di¬ 
vided into two distinct inroads, one before and tho 
other after the Alemannic war ; so also the evacu¬ 
ation of Dacia is placed by Gibbon among the ear¬ 
liest acts of his reign, and represented as having 
exercised a material influence upon the treaty con¬ 
cluded with the Goths, while others refer it to the 
very close of his life. Although these and all the 
other events may be regarded as certain, the time 
when they occurred, and consequently their relation 
to each other, are altogether doubtful. [W. R.J 
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AURELIA'NUS, CAE'LIUS or COE'LIUS, 
a very celebrated Latin physician, respecting whose 
age and country there is considerable uncertainty. 
Some writers place him as early as the first century 
of the Christian aera, while others endeavour to 
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prove that he was at least a century later. This 
opinion is founded principally upon the circum¬ 
stance of his not mentioning, or being mentioned 
by, Galen, indicating that they were contempora¬ 
ries or rivals. Numidia has been generally assigned 
as his native country, but perhaps without any di¬ 
rect evidence ; it may, however, be concluded, from 
the imperfection of his style and the incorrectness 
of some of the terms which he employs, that he 
was not a native either of Greece or I taly. But 
whatever doubts may attach to Ilis personal history, 
and whatever faults of style may exist in his 
writings, they afford us much valuable information 
respecting the state of medical science. He was a 
professed and zealous member of the sect of 
the Methodici, and it is principally from his 
work that we are able to obtain a correct view of 
the principles and practice of this sect. In his de¬ 
scriptions of the phaenomcna of disease, he displays 
considerable accuracy of observation and diagnostic 
sagacity ; and he describes some disorders which are 
not to be met with in any other ancient author, 
lie gives us a very ample and minute detail of tho 
practice which was adopted both by himself and 
his contemporaries; and it must be acknowledged 
that on these points his remarks display a compe¬ 
tent knowledge of his subject, united to a clear 
and comprehensive judgment. 

He divides diseases into the two great classes of 
acute and cJtronic, nearly corresponding to diseases 

of constriction and of relaxation, and upon these 
supposed states he founds his primary indications ; 
but with respect to tho intimate nature of theso 
states of the system, ns well ns of all hidden or 
recondite causes generally, he thinks it unnecessary 
to inquire, provided we can recognise their exist¬ 
ence, and can discover the means of removing them. 
Hence his writings are less theoretical and more 
decidedly practical than those of any other author 
of antiquity; and they consequently contributed 
more to the advancement of tho knowledge and 
actual treatment of disease than any that had pre¬ 
ceded them. They contributed in an especial man¬ 
ner to perfect the knowledge of therapeutics, by 
ascertaining with precision tho proper indications 
of cure, with the means best adapted for fulfilling 
them. The great defect of Cnelius Aurelianus (a 
defect which was inherent in the sect to which lie 
belonged), was that of placing too much dependence 
upon the twofold division of diseases, and not suf¬ 
ficiently attending to the minute shades by which 
they gradually run into each other ; which is tho 
more remarkable in one who shews so much atten¬ 
tion to the phaenomena of disease, and who for the 
most part allows himself to be so little warped by 
preconceived hypotheses. This view of the subject 
leads him not unfrequently to reject active and de¬ 
cisive remedies, when he could not reconcile their 
operation to his supposed indications; so that, al¬ 
though his practice is seldom what can be styled 
bad, it is occasionally defective. 

His work consists of three books On Acute Dis¬ 
eases, “Celerum Passionum,” (or “Dc Morbis Acu- 
tis,") and five books On Chronic Diseases , “ Tar- 
darum Passionum” (or “ De Morbis Chronicis”). 
The books On Chronic Diseases were first published 
in folio, Basil. 1529; those On Acute Diseases in 
8vo. Paris, 1533. The first edition of the whole 
work was that published at Lyons in 8vo. .1566; 
perhaps the best is that by Amman, Amstel. 1709, 
4to., which was several times reprinted. The last 
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edition of the whole work is that by Haller, Lau- 
san, 1774, 8vo. 2 vols. A new edition was begun 
at Paris by Delattre, 18*26, 8vo., but only one vo¬ 
lume was published. Some academical dissertations 
on Caelius Aureiianus were published by C. G. 
Kiilin, which are reprinted in his Opuscula Acade- 
mica Medica el PhUoloyica , Lips. 1827,1828, 8vo. 
vol. ii. p. 1, &c. For further information respecting 
Caelius Aureiianus, see Haller’s Biblioth. Medic. 
Prod. vol. i.; Sprengel's Hist de la Med. vol. ii.; 
Rostock’s Hist, of Med.; and Choulant's Handbuck 
dcr Buchcrhunde fur die Aeltere Median, Leipzig, 
8vo. 1841, from which two latter works the pre¬ 
ceding account has been taken. [W. A. G.J 
AURELIA'NUS FESTI'VUS. [Festivus.] 
AURE'LIUS, one of the names of several 
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Roman emperors, of whom an account is given 
under Antoninus, Aurelius, Caracalla, Ca- 
rinus, Carus, Claudius, Commodus, Maxbn- 
tius, Maximianus, Numerianus, Probus, 
Quintillus, Romulus, Skverus, Vkrus. 

M. AURE'LIUS ANTONI'NUS, commonly 

distinguished by the epithet of “ the philosopher," 
was bora at Rome, on the Coelian hill, on the *20th 
of April, a. d. 121. From his paternal ancestors, 
who for three generations had held high offices of 
state and claimed descent from Numn, he inherited 
the name of M. Annius Vcrus, while from his 
great-grandfather on the mother’s side he received 
the appellation of Catilius Severus. The principal 
members and connexions of the family are repre¬ 
sented in the folio wing table :— 


Annius Vcrus, of praetorian rank, a native 
of the municipiuni of Succubo in Spain. 

Annius Veras, consul for a third time a.d. 126, 
and praef. urb. Married Rupilia Faustina, 
daughter of Rupilius Bonus, a consular. 


Annius 
Libo, 
Consul, 
a.d. 128. 


Annius Verus. Married 
Domitia Cnlvilln, nnmed 
also Lucilla, and died 
while praetor. 


Annia 
Cornificia, 
younger 
than M. 
Aurelius. 


M. Annius Verus, 
postea 

M. A urelius Antoninus 
Augustus. Married 
his first cousin, Annia 
Faustina. 

_ ! _ 


Annia Galena 
Fuustina Augusta, 
wife of Antoninus 
Pius Augustus. 


Annia Faustina 
Augusta, wife of 
Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Au¬ 
gustus. 


Alaternal Descent. 

L. Catilius Severus, 
consul a. d. 120, and praef. urb. 

Catilia. (Not named), 
married, it would seem, 

L. Calvisius Tullus, 
consul a second time 109. 


litia Calvil 


Domitia Calvilla. 
Married Annius Verus. 


M. Annius Verus, 
postea 

M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Aug. 


Annius Antoninus 


Verus 

Caesar, 

born 

163, 

died 

170. 


Geminus, 
twin bro¬ 
ther of 
Commodus, 
died when 
4 years old. 


L . Aurelius Com¬ 
modus Augustus, 
bom 31 August, 
a. d. 161. Mar¬ 
ried Brutia Cris¬ 
pins, daughter of 
BrutiusPraesens. 


Annia Lucilla Augusta, wife 
of L. Aurelius Vcrus Au¬ 
gustus, the colleague of M. 
Aurelius. Her second hus¬ 
band was Claudius Pora- 
pcianus, a Roman knight, 
of Syrian extraction. 


ibii 


Vibia Domitia 
Aurelia Faustina. 
Sabina. 


Falilla. 


N.B. M. Aurelius and Faustina seem to have had several children in addition to the above. Three 
daughters were Btill alive after the death of Commodus (Lamprid. Commod. 18; Herodian. i. 12), 
and one of these was put to death by Caracalla in 212. We find in an inscription the names of his 
sons, T. Aurelius Antoninus, and T. Aclitis Aurelius, both of whom were, it is probable, older than 
Commodus, and died young. (See Tillemont.) 


The father of young Marcus having died while 
praetor, the boy was adopted by his grandfather, 
Annius Vcrus, and from a very early period enjoyed 
the favour of Hadrian, who bestowed on him the 
honours of the equestrian order when only six 
years old, admitted him as a member of the frater¬ 
nity of the Salian priests at the age of eight, and 
as a tribute to the sincerity and truthfulness of his 
disposition, was wont in playful affection to ad¬ 
dress him not as Vcrus but Vetdssimus. At the age 
of fifteen he received the manly gown, and was be¬ 
trothed to the daughter of Aelius Caesar, the heir- 
apparent to the throne. But not long after (138), 
in consequence of the sudden death of his intended 
father in-law, still more brilliant prospects were 
suddenly opened up to the youth. For, according 
to the arrangement explained under Antoninus 


Pius, both he and L. Ceionius Commodus, son of 
Aelius Caesar, were adopted by Antoninus Pius, 
immediately after the latter had been himself 
adopted by Hadrian. He was now styled M. 
Aelius Aurelius Veras Caesar, and was immediately 
chosen to fill the office of quaestor for the following 
year. The proposed union with the daughter of 
Aelius Caesar was set aside, on account, it was 
alleged, of disparity in age, and Faustina, the 
daughter of Pius, who had been previously des¬ 
tined by Hadrian for young Ceionius Commodus, 
was fixed upon as the future wife of Marcus Aure¬ 
lius. Their nuptials, however, were not celebrated 
until after a lapse of seven years. (145.) In 140 
he was raised to the consulship, and in 147, after 
the birth of a daughter by Faustina, w'as permitted 
to share the tribunate, and was invested with va- 
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rious other honours and privileges befitting his 
station. From this time forward he was the con¬ 
stant companion and adviser of the monarch, and 
the most perfect confidence subsisted between the 
son and his adopted father until the death of the 
latter, which happened on the 7th of March, 161. 

The first act of the new ruler was the admission 
of Ceionius Commodus to a full participation in the 
sovereign power, and these emperors henceforward 
bore respectively the names of M. Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus and L. Aurelius Verus. When the double 
adoption by Antoninus Pius took place, it was 
settled that the son of Aelius Caesar should be 
considered as the younger brother. Thus, on the 
coins struck before the death of Pius, M. Aurelius 
alone bears the appellation of Caesar, to him alone 
Pius committed the empire with his dying breath, 
and to him alone did the senate formally offer the 
vacant throne. Hence his conduct towards L. Verus 
was purely an act of grace. Rut the alliance pro¬ 
mised to prove advantageous both to the parties 
themselves, and also to the general interests of the 
state. Marcus was weak in constitution, and took 
more delight in philosophy and literary pursuits 
than in politics and war, while Lucius, young, 
active, and skilled in all manly exercises, was 
likoly to bo bettor fitted for the toils of a military 

life. Ilis aptitude for such a career was soon put 
to the proof. The war, which had been long 
threatening the east, at length burst forth. Verus, 
after being betrothed to Lucilla, the daughter of 
his colleague, was despatched in all haste to the 
Parthian frontier towards the end of 161, while 
M. Aurelius remained in the city to watch an 
irruption of the Catti into the Ilhenish provinces 
and a threatened insurrection in Britain. 

Vologcses ILL, who had been induced to aban¬ 
don a meditated attack upon Armenia by the re¬ 
monstrances of Antoninus Pius, thinking that a 
fitting season had now arrived for the execution of 
his long-cherished schemes, had destroyed a whole 
Roman legion quartered at Elcgeia, and advancing 
at the head of a great army, had spread devasta¬ 
tion throughout Syria. Lucius having collected 
his troops, proceeded to Antioch, where he deter¬ 
mined to remain, and entrusted the command of 
his army to Cassius and others of his generals. 
Cassius compelled the Partisans to retreat, invaded 
Mesopotamia, plundered and burnt Seleuceia, razed 
to the ground the royal palace at Ctesiphon, and 
penetrated as far as Babylon ; while Statius Priscus, 
who was sent into Armenia, stormed Artaxata, 
and, rescuing the country from the usurper, rein¬ 
stated the lawful but dethroned monarch Soacmus. 
Vologcses was thus constrained to conclude an igno¬ 
minious peace, in virtue of which Mesopotamia was 
ceded to the Romans. These events took place in 
162 and the three following years. In 166, Lucius 
returned home, and the two emperors celebrated 
jointly a magnificent triumph, assuming the titles 
of Armeniacus, Parthiciu Maximus, and Medicos. 
But although this campaign had terminated so 
gloriously, little praise was due to the commander- 
in-chief. Twice he was unwillingly prevailed upon 
to advance as far as the Euphrates, and he made a 
journey to Ephesus (in 164) to meet his bride on 
her arrival from Italy; but with these exceptions 
ho passed his winters at Laodiceia, and the rest 
of his time at Daphne or at Antioch, abandon¬ 
ing himself to gaming, drunkenness, and dissolute 
pleasures of every kind. All the achievements of 
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the war were performed by his legates, and all the 
general arrangements conducted by M. Aurelius at 
Rome. 

A still heavier danger was now impending, which 
threatened to crush Italy itself. A combination 
had been formed among the numerous tribes, 
dwelling along the whole extent of the northern 
limits of the empire, from the sources of the Danube 
to the Illyrian border, including the Marcomanni, 
the Alani, the Jazyges, the Quadi, the Sarmatae, 
and many others. In addition to the danger from 
without, the city was hard pressed by numerous 
calamities from within. Inundations had destroy¬ 
ed many buildings and much property, among 
which were vast granaries with their contents, the 
poor were starving in consequence of the deficiency 
thus caused in the supplies of coni, and numbers 
were perishing by a fearful pestilence, said to have 
been brought from the east by the troops of Verus. 
So great was the panic, that it was resolved that 
both emperors should go forth to encounter the foe. 
Previous to their departure, in order to restore 
confidence to the populace, priests were summoned 
from all quarters, a multitude of expiatory sacri¬ 
fices were performed, many of them according to 
strange and foreign rites, and victims were offered 

to tho gods with tho most unsparing profusion. 

The contest which had now commenced with 
the northern nations was continued with varying 
success during the whole life of M. Aurelius, whose 
head-quarters were generally fixed in Pannonia; 
but the details preserved by the historians who 
treat of this period are so confused and so utterly 
destitute of all chronological arrangement, that it 
becomes impossible to draw up anything like a 
regular and well-connected narrative of the progress 
of tho struggle. Medals are our only sure guide, 
and the information afforded by these is neces¬ 
sarily meagre and imperfect. It would appear that 
tho barbarians, overawed by tho extensive pre¬ 
parations of the Romans and by the presence of tho 
two August!, submitted for a time and sued for 
peace, and that tho brothers returned to Rome in 
the course of 168. They set out again, however, in 
169, but before they reached the army, L. Verus 
was seized with apoplexy, and expired at Aetinum, 
in the territory of Veneti. Marcus hastened back 
to Rome, paid the last honours to the memory of 
his colleague, and returned to Germany towards 
the close of the year. He now prosecuted the war 
against the Marcomanni with great vigour, although 
from the ravages caused by the plague among tho 
troops, he was forced to enrol gladiators, slaves, 
and exiles, and, from the exhausted state of the 
public treasury, wa3 compelled to raise money by 
selling the precious jewels and furniture of the 
imperial palace. In consequence of the success 
which attended these extraordinary efforts, the 
legends Germanicus and Germania Subacta now 
appear upon the coins, while Parthicus , Armcniacus , 
and Medicos are dropped, as having more especi¬ 
ally appertained to L. Verus. Among the nume¬ 
rous engagements which took place at this epoch, 
a battle fought on the frozen Danube has been 
very graphically described by Dion Cassius (lxxii. 
7); but by far the most celebrated and important 
was the victory gained over the Quadi in 174, 
which having been attended by certain circum¬ 
stances believed to be supernatural, gave rise to the 
famous controversy among the historians of Chris¬ 
tianity upon what is commonly termed the Miracle 
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of the Thundering Legion. Those who may desire 
to investigate this question will find the subject 
fully discussed in the correspondence between King 
and Moyle. (Moyle’s Works s vol. ii. Lond. 1726.) 
There is an excellent summary of the whole argu¬ 
ment in Lardncr's “Jewish and Heathen Testimo¬ 
nies” (chap, xv.), and many useful remarks are to 
be found in Milman's History of Christianity (chap, 
vii.), and in the Bishop of Lincoln’s “Illustrations, 
&c. from Tertullian” (p. 105). An attempt has 
been made recently to restore the credit of the sup¬ 
posed miracle, in the essay by Mr. Newman, prefixed 
to a portion of Fleury’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” 
published at Oxford in 1842. 

Whatever opinion we may form upon the sub¬ 
ject of debate, we may feel certain of the fact, that 
the Romans were rescued from a very critical 
situation by a sudden storm, and gained an im¬ 
portant victory over their opponents. That they 
attributed their preservation to the direct interpo¬ 
sition of heaven is proved by the testimonies of the 
ancient historians, and also by the sculptures of 
the Antonine column, where a figure supposed to 
represent Jupiter Pluvius is seen sending down 
streams of water from his ami9 and head, which 
the Roman soldiers below catch in the hollow of 
their shields. 

This success, and the circumstances by which it 
was accompanied, seem to have struck terror into 
the surrounding nations, who now tendered sub¬ 
mission or claimed protection. But the fruits were 
in a great measure lost, for the emperor was pre¬ 
vented from following up the advantage gained, in 
consequence of the alarm caused by unexpected 
disturbances which had broken out in the East, 
and had quickly assumed a very formidable aspect. 
Faustina had long watched with anxiety the de¬ 
clining health of her husband, and anticipating his 
speedy death, was filled with alarm lest, from 
the youth and incapacity of her son Commodus, 
the empire might pass away into other hands. She 
had, therefore, opened a correspondence with Avi- 
dius Cassius, who had gained great fame in the 
Parthian war commemorated above, who had sub¬ 
sequently suppressed a serious insurrection in 
Egypt, and had acted as supreme governor of the 
Eastern provinces after the departure of Lucius 
Vcrus. Her object was to persuade him to hold 
himself in readiness to aid her projects, and she 
offered him her hand and the throne as his rewards. 
While Cassius was meditating upon these propo¬ 
sals, he suddenly received intelligence that Marcus 
was dead, and forthwith, without waiting for a 
confirmation of the news, caused himself to be pro¬ 
claimed his successor. The falseness of the rumour 
soon became known, but deeming that his offence 
was beyond forgiveness, he determined to prose¬ 
cute the enterprise; within a short period he made 
himself master of all Asia within Mount Taurus, 
and resolved to maintain his pretensions by force. 
A report of these transactions was forthwith trans¬ 
mitted to Rome by M.Vcrus, the legate commanding 
in Cappadocia. Aurelius, who was still in Panno- 
nia, summoned his son to his presence in all haste, 
and bestowed on him the manly gown, intending 
to set out instantly for the seat of war. But in the 
midst of active preparations for a campaign Cassius 
was assassinated by two of his own officers, after 
having enjoyed a nominal sovereignty for three 
months and six days. His son soon after shared 
the same fate. The conduct of Marcus throughout 
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the whole of this rebellion can scarcely fail to ex¬ 
cite the warmest admiration. In the mournful 
address delivered to his soldiers, he bitterly de¬ 
plores that he should be forced to engage in a con¬ 
test so revolting to his feelings as civil strife. His 
chief dread was that Cassius, from shame or re¬ 
morse, might put an end to his own life, or fall by 
the hand of some loyal subject—his fondest wish, 
that he might have an opportunity of granting a 
free pardon. Nor did this forgiving temper exhaust 
itself in words. When the head of the traitor was 
laid at his feet, he rejected with horror the bloody 
offering, and refused to admit the murderers to his 
presence. On repairing to the East, where his 
presence was thought necessary to restore tran¬ 
quillity and order, he displayed the greatest lenity 
towards those provinces which had acknowledged 
the usurper, and towards those senators and per¬ 
sons of distinction who were proved to have fa¬ 
voured his designs. Not one individual suffered 
death; few were punished in any shape, except 
such as had been guilty of other crimes ; and 
finally, to establish perfect confidence in all, ho 
ordered the papers of Cassius to be destroyed with¬ 
out suffering them to be read. During this expe¬ 
dition, Faustina, who had accompanied her husband, 
died in a village among the defiles of Taurus. 
According to some, her end was caused by an at¬ 
tack of gout ; according to others, it was hastened 
by her own act, in order to escape the punishment 
which she feared would inevitably follow the dis¬ 
covery of her negotiations with Cassius. Her guilt 
in this matter is spoken of by Dion without any 
expression of doubt; is mentioned byCapitolinua ns 
a report only, and positively denied by Vulcatius; 
but the arguments employed by the latter are of 
no weight. 

After visiting Egypt, the emperor set out for 
Italy, touched at Athens on his homeward journey, 
reached Brundusium towards the end of the year 
176, and celebrated a triumph along with Conuno- 
dus, now consul elect, on the 23rd of December. 
Scarcely was this ceremony concluded, when fresh 
tumults arose upon the Danube, where the presence 
of the emperor was once more required. According¬ 
ly, after concluding somewhat earlier than he had 
intended the nuptials of Commodus and Crispina, he 
quitted Rome along with his son, in the month of 
August (177), and hastened to Germany. During 
the two following years his operations were attended 
with the most prosperous results. The Marcomanni, 
the Ilermanduri, the Sarmatae, and the Quadi, were 
repeatedly routed, their confederacy was broken up, 
and everything seemed to promise that they would 
at length be effectually crushed. But the shat¬ 
tered constitution of Marcus now sunk beneath the 
pressure of mental and bodily fatigue. He died in 
Pannonia, either at Vindobona (Vienna) or at Sir- 

mium, on the 17th of March, 180, in the 59th 
year of his age and the 20th of his reign. A 
strong suspicion prevailed that his death had been 
accelerated by the machinations of his son, who 
was accused of having tampered with the physi¬ 
cians, and persuaded them to administer poison. 

The leading feature in the character of M. Aure¬ 
lius was his devotion to philosophy and literature. 
When only twelve years old he adopted the dress 
and practised the austerities of the Stoics, whose 
doctrines were imparted to him by the most cele¬ 
brated teachers of the day—Diognotus, Apollonius, 
and Junius Rusticus. lie studied the principles 
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of composition and oratory under Herodes Atticus 
and Cornelius Fronto, and by his close and unre¬ 
mitting application laid the foundation of the bad 
health by which he was so much oppressed in after 
life. While yet Caesar he was addressed by Justin 
Martyr [Apolog. i. iniL) as Verissimus w the phi¬ 
losopher,” an epithet by which he has been com¬ 
monly distinguished from that period down to the 
present day, although no such title was ever pub¬ 
licly or formally conferred. Even after his elevation 
to the purple, he felt neither reluctance nor shame 
in resorting to the school of Sextus of Chaeroneia, 
the descendant of Plutarch, and in listening to the 
extemporaneous declamations of Hennogenes. From 
his earliest youth he lived upon terms of the most 
affectionate familiarity with his instructors, as we 
may gather from his correspondence with Fronto 
[Fronto]; the most worthy were, through his 
influence, promoted to the highest dignities ; after 
their death he placed their images in the chapel of 
his lares, and was wont to strew flowers and offer 
sacrifices on their graves. Nor was his liberality 
confined to his own preceptors, for learned men in 
every quarter of the world enjoyed substantial 
proofs of his bounty. Philosophy was the great 
object of his zeal, but the other branches of a polite 
education were by no means neglected ; music, 
poetry, and painting, were cultivated in'turn, and 
the severer sciences of mathematics and law en¬ 
gaged no small portion of his attention. In juris¬ 
prudence especially, he laboured throughout life 

with great activity, and his Constitutions are be¬ 
lieved to havo filled many volumes. These are now 
all lost, but they are constantly quoted with great 
respect by later writers. (See Westenberg, Dis- 
scvtationcs axl Constitutioncs l\l. Aurelii Impcratoris , 
Lug. Rat. 1736.) 

With tho exception of a few letters contained 
in the recently discovered remains of Fronto, tho 
only production of Marcus which has been pre¬ 
served is a volume composed in Greek, and entitled 
Mupicou ’Avrui'h/ov tou atiroupdropos twu fis 
cavTdv tS'. It is a sort of common-place 

book, in which were registered from time to time 
the thoughts and feelings of the author upon moral 
and religious topics, together with striking maxims 
extracted from the works of those who had been 
most eminent for wisdom and virtue. There is no 
attempt at order or arrangement, but the contents 
arc valuable, in so far as they illustrate the system 
of self-examination enjoined by the discipline of the 
Stoics, and present a genuine picture of the doubts 
and difficulties and struggles of a speculative and 
reflecting mind. 

The education and pursuits of M. Aurelius cxer- 
ciscd the happiest influence upon a temper and 
disposition naturally calm and benevolent. He 
succeeded in acquiring the boasted composure and 
self-command of the disciples of the Porch, without 
imbibing the harshness which they were wont to 
exhibit He was firm without being obstinate ; he 
steadfastly maintained his own principles without 
manifesting any overweening contempt for the opi¬ 
nions of those who differed from himself; his jus¬ 
tice was tempered with gentleness and mercy; his 
gravity was devoid of gioom. In public life, he 
sought to demonstrate practically the truth of the 
Platonic maxim, ever on his lips, that those states 
only could be truly happy which were governed by 
philosophers, or in which the kings and rulers were 
guided by the tenets of pure philosophy. In gene- 
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ral policy, both at home and abroad, he steadily 
followed in the path of his predecessor, whose 
counsels he had shared for more than twenty years. 
The same praise, therefore, which belongs to the 
elder may fairly he imparted to the younger Anto- 
nine; and this is perhaps the most emphatic pane¬ 
gyric we could pronounce. No monarch was ever 
more widely or more deeply beloved. The people 
believed, that he had been sent down by the gods, 
for a time, to bless mankind, and had now returned 
to the heaven from which he descended. So uni¬ 
versal was this conviction among persons of 
every age and calling, that his apotheosis was 
not, as in other cases, viewed in the light of a mere 
empty form. Every one, whose means permitted, 
procured a statue of the emperor. More than a 
century after his decease, these images were to be 
found in many mansions among the household 
gods, and persons were wont to declare, that he 
had appeared to them in dreams and visions, and 
revealed events which afterwards came to pass. 

The great, perhaps the only, indelible stain upon 
his memory is the severity with which he treated 
the Christians ; and his conduct in this respect was 
the more remarkable, because it was not only com- 

K at variance with his own general principles, 
s also in direct opposition to the wise and 
liberal policy pursued by Hadrian and Pius. Tho 
numerous apologies published during hia reign 
would alone serve to point out that the church was 
surrounded by difficulties and dangers; but the 
charge of positive persecution is fully established 
by the martyrdom of Justin at Rome, of the vene¬ 
rable Polycarp, with many others, at Smyrna (167) 
in the early part of his reign, and by the horri¬ 
ble atrocities perpetrated at Vienne and Lyons se¬ 
veral years afterwards. (177.) It would be but a 
poor defence to allege, that those excesses were 
committed without the knowledge of a prince who 
on all other occasions watched with such care over 
the rights of his subjects in the most remote pro¬ 
vinces. But, in so far as the proceedings in Gaul 
are concerned, wo have clear evidence that they 
received his direct sanction; for when the Roman 
governor applied for instructions, an answer was 
returned, that all who confessed themselves to be 
Christians should suffer death. It is probable that 
his better feelings were in this instance overpow¬ 
ered by the violence of evil counsellors; for had he 
followed the dictates of his own nature, he would 
have been contented to moralise upon and lament 
over what he viewed as ignorant and obstinate ad¬ 
herence to a vain superstition. (See Med. xi. 3.) 
But this calm contempt by no means satisfied the 
active hate of the crowd of real and pretended 
Stoics, whom his patronage had attracted. Many 
of these were bigots of the worst class, and che¬ 
rished sentiments of the most malignant animosity 
towards the professors of the new religion. Accus¬ 
tomed to regard all other sects with self-satisfied 
disdain, they could ill brook the freedom with 
which their follies and fallacies were now attacked 
and exposed; they regarded with jealous rage a 
code of morals and a spotless purity of life far su¬ 
perior to aught they had ever practised, or taught, 
or imagined; and least of all could they forgive 
the complete overthrow of their own exclusive pre¬ 
tensions to mental fortitude and calm endurance of 
bodily suffering. 

Although no other serious charge has been pre¬ 
ferred against M. Aurelius, for the rumour that, he 
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poisoned L. Verus never seems to have obtained or 
deserved the slightest credit, we may perhaps by a 
close scrutiny detect a few weaknesses. The deep 
sorrow expressed upon the death of Faustina, and 
the eagerness with which he sought to heap ho¬ 
nours on the memory of a wicked woman and a 
faithless wife, who rivalled Messalina in shameless 
and promiscuous profligacy, if sincere, betoken a 
degree of carelessness and blindness almost incre¬ 
dible ; if feigned, a strange combination of apathy 
and dissimulation. Nor can we altogether forgive 
his want of discernment or of resolution in not dis¬ 
covering or restraining the evil propensities of his 
son, whose education he is said to have conducted 
with the moat zealous care. Making every allow¬ 
ance for the innate depravity of the youth, we can 
scarcely conceive that if he had been trained with 
iudicious firmness, and his evil passions combated 
and controlled before they became fully developed, 
lie would ever have proved such a prodigy of heart¬ 
less cruelty and brutal sensuality. 

Our chief authorities for this period of history 
are the life of M. Aurelius by Capitolinus, a mass 
of ill-selected and badly arranged materials, and 
the 71st book of Dion Cassius, a collection of awk¬ 
wardly patched fragments. Some facts may be ex¬ 
tracted from the minor Roman historians, and from 
Aristeides (Oral, ix.), Herodian, Joannes Antio- 
chcnus, and Zonaras. 

The editio princcps of the Meditations was pub¬ 
lished by Xylandcr (Tigur. 15.58, 8vo.), and re¬ 
published with improvements by the same scholar 
ten years afterwards. (Basil. 1568, 8vo,) The 
next in order was superintended by Merick Casau- 
bon (Lond. 1G43, 8vo.), followed by the edition of 
Gataker (Cantab. 1652, 4to.), reprinted at London 
(1697) with additional notes from the French of 
And. Dacicr, and his life of M. Aurelius translated 
into Latin by Stanhope. This last edition must, 
upon the whole, be still considered as the most 
useful and ample. A new recension of the text, 
accompanied by a commentary, was commenced by 
Schulz, at the beginning of the present centnry 
(Slcsvic. 1802, 8vo.), but the work is still imper¬ 
fect, one volume only having appeared. 

There are numerous translations into most of the 
European languages. In English, the best, though 
indifferent, is that published at Glasgow in 1749 
and 1764; in French, that of Madame Dacier 
(Paris, 1691); in German, that of Schulz. (Sles- 
wick, 1799.) For further information with regard 
to the instructors of this emperor and his various 
literary compositions, see Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. 

v. p. 500. [W. R.] 



COIN OF AURELIUS. 


AURE'LIUS, a physician who must have lived 
in or before the second century after Christ, as one 
of his prescriptions is quoted by Galen. (De Com¬ 
pos. Mcdicam. sec. Loc. v. 5. vol. xii. p. 892.) He 
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is probably the same person who is mentioned in 
Cramer's A need. Gr. Pam, vol. i. p. 394. [ W.A.G.J 
AURE'LIUS ARCA'DIUS CIIA'RISIUS. 
[Charisius.] 

AURE'LIUS AUGUSTI'NUS. [Augusti¬ 
nus.] 

AURE'LIUS CORNE'LIUS CEL$US. 

[Celsus.] 

AURE'LIUS OLY'MPIUS NEMESIA'NUS. 

[Nemesianus.] 

AURE'LIUS OPI'LIUS. [Opilius.] 
AURE'LIUS PHIL1PPUS. [Phiuppus.] 
AURE'LIUS PIIUDE'NTIUS. [Pkudkn- 

TIU8.] 

AURE'LIUS SY'MMACHUS.[Symmachus.] 
AURE'LIUS VICTOR. [Victor.] 
AURE'OLUS. After the defeat and captivity 
of Valerian, the legions in the different provinces, 
while they agreed in scorning the feeble rule of 
Gallienus, could by no means unite their suffrages 
in favour of any one aspirant to the purple ; but each 
army hastened to bestow the title of Augustus up¬ 
on its favourite general. Hence arose within the 
short space of eight years (a. i>. 260—267) no less 
than nineteen usurpers in the various dependencies 
of Rome, whose contests threatened speedily to 

P roduce the complete dissolution of the empire. 

he biographies of these adventurers, most of whom 
were of very humble origin, have been compiled by 
Trebcllius Pollio, who has collected the whole un¬ 
der the fanciful designation of the Thirty Tyrants . 
But the analogy thus indicated will not bear exa¬ 
mination. No parallel can be established between 
those pretenders who sprung up suddenly in diverse 
quarters of the world, without concert or sympathy, 
each struggling to obtain supreme dominion for 
himself, and that cabal which united under Critias 
and Theramenes with the common purpose of 
crushing the liberties of Athens. Nor does even 
the number correspond, for the Augustan historian 
is obliged to press in women and children and 
many doubtful names, in order to complete his tale. 
Of the whole nineteen, one only, Odenathus the 
Palmyrene, in gratitude for his successful valour 
against Sapor, was recognised by Gallienus ns a 
colleague. It has been remarked, that not one 
lived in peace or died a natural death. 

Among the last of the number was Aureolus, a 
Dacian by birth, by occupation originally a shepherd. 
His merits as a soldier were discovered by Valerian, 
who gave him high military rank; and he subse¬ 
quently did good service in the wars waged against 
Ingcnuus, Macrianus, and Postumus. He was at 
length induced to revolt, was proclaimed emperor by 
the legions of Illyria in the year 267, and made him¬ 
self master of Northern Italy. Gallienus, having 
been recalled by this alarm from a campaign against 
the Goths, encountered and defeated his rebellious 
general, and shut him up in Milan; but, while 
prosecuting the siege with vigour, was assassinated. 
This catastrophe, however, did not long delay the 
fate of the usurper, who was the nearest enemy 
and consequently the first object of attack to his 
rival, the new emperor Claudius. Their preten¬ 
sions were decided by a battle fought between 
Milan and Bergamo, in which Aureolus was slain; 
and the modem town of Pontirolo is said to repre¬ 
sent under a corrupt form the name of the bridge 
(Pons Aureoli) thrown over the Adda at the spot 
where the victory was won. The records preserved 
of this period are full of confusion and contradic- 
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tion. In what has been said above we have fol¬ 
lowed the accounts of Aurelius Victor and Zonaras 
in preference to that of Pollio, who places the 
usurpation of Aureolus early in 261; but on this 
supposition the relations which are known to have 
subsisted afterwards between Gallienus and Au¬ 
reolus become quite unintelligible. [W. R.] 

AU'RIA. [Aurius, No. 4.] 

AITRIUS, the name of a family at Larinum, 
frequently mentioned in Cicero's oration for Clu- 
entius. 

1. M. Aurius, the son of Dinaea, was taken 
prisoner at Asculum in the Italian war. He fell 
into the hands of Q. Sergius, who confined him in 
his ergastulum, where he was murdered by an 
emissary of Oppianicus, his brother-in-law. (cc.7,8.) 

2. Num. Aurius, also the son of Dinaea, 
died before his brother, M. Aurius. (c. 7.) 

3. A. Aurius Melinus, a relation of the two 
preceding, threatened to prosecute Oppianicus, on 
account of the murder of M. Aurius. Oppianicus 
thereupon fled from Larinum, but was restored by 
Sulla, and obtained the proscription and death of 
M. Aurius Melinus and his son, Caius. (c. 8.) 
Melinus had married Cluentia, the daughter of 
Sassia; but as his mothciMn-law fell in love with 
him, he divorced Cluentia and married Sassia. 
(cc. 6, 9, 26.) 

4. Auria, the wife of the brother of Oppianicus, 
was killed by the latter, (c. 11.) 

AURO'RA. [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA GENS, plebeian, of which 
Cotta is the only family-name mentioned : for 
those who have no cognomen, see Aurunculeius. 
Nono of the mombers of this gens ever obtained 
the consulship : the first who obtained the praetor- 
ship was C. Aurunculeius, in b. c. 209. 

AURUNCULEIUS. 1. C. Aurunculeius, 
ractor n. c. 209, had the province of Sardinia. 
Liv. xxvii. 6, 7.) 

2. C. Aurunculeius, tribune of the soldiers of 
the third legion in u. c. 207. (Liv. xxvii. 41.) 

3. L. Aurunculeius, praetor urbanus n.c. 190. 
Ho was one of the ten commissioners sent to ar¬ 
range the affairs of Asia at the conclusion of the 
war with Antiochus the Great, b. c. 188. (Liv. 
xxxvi. 45, xxxvii. 2, 55.) 

4. C. Aurunculeius, one of the three Roman 
ambassadors sent into Asia, b. c. 155, to prevent 
Prusias from making war upon Attalus. (Polyb. 
xxxiii. 1.) 

AURUNCUS, POST. COMI'NIUS, consul 
i». c. 501, in which year a dictator was first ap¬ 
pointed on account of the conspiracy of the Latin 
states against Rome. (Liv. ii. 18; Dionys. v. 50 ; 
Zonar. vii. 13.) According to some accounts, he is 
said to have dedicated the temple of Saturn, in 497, 
in accordance with a decree of the senate. (Dionys. 
vi. 1.) Auruncus was consul again, in 493, and 
entered upon his office during the secession of the 
plebs, who had occupied the Aventine. He carried 
on war successfully against the Volscians, and took 
several of their towns. It was during this cam¬ 
paign that C. Marcius first distinguished himself 
at Corioli, whence he obtained the surname of Co- 
riolanus. (Liv. ii. 33 ; Dionys. vi. 49,91, 94 ; Cic. 
de Rep. ii. 33, pro Bulb. 23; Plut. Coriol. 8.) It was 
probably on account of Coriolanus having served 
under him that Auruncus is represented as one of 
the ambassadors sent to Coriolanus when the lat¬ 
ter was marching against Rome. (Dionys. viii. 22.) 
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AllSON (Avauv), a son of Odysseus either by 
Calypso or Circe. (Tzetz. ad lycoph . 44, 696 ; 
SchoL ad Apollon, iv. 553 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 171; 
Suidas, s. v. Atiaoviuv.) The country of the Au- 
runcans was believed to have derived from him 
the name of Ausonia. Dionysius (i. 72), in enu¬ 
merating the sons of Odysseus by Circe, docs not 
mention Auson. Liparus, from whom the name of 
the island of Lipara was derived, is called a son of 
Auson. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Aindpa.) [L. S.] 

AUSO'NIUS, who in the oldest MSS. is en¬ 
titled Decimus Magnus Ausonius, although the 
first two names are found neither in his own poems, 
nor in the epistle addressed to him by Symmachus, 
nor in the works of any ancient author, was born 
at Bourdcaux in the early part of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. His father, Julius Ausonius, who followed 
the profession of medicine, appears to have been a 
person of high consideration, since he was at one 
period invested with the honorary title of pracfcct 
of Ulyricum; but there is no ground for the asser¬ 
tion of Scaliger, frequently repeated even in the 
most recent works, that he acted as physician in 
ordinary to the emperor Valcntinian. If wo can 
tmst the picture of the parent drawn by the hand 
of the son, he must have been a very wonder of 
genius, wisdom, and virtue. (Idyll, ii. passim ; 
Parentul. i. 9, Ac.) The maternal grandfather of 
our poet, Caecilius Argicius Arborius, being skilled 
in judicial astrology, erected a scheme of the nati¬ 
vity of young Ausonius, and the horoscope was 
found to promise high fame and advancement. 
(Parental, iv. 17, &c.) The prediction was, in all 
probability, in some degree the cause of its own 
accomplishment. The whole of his kindred took 
a deep interest in the boy whose career was to 
prove so brilliant. His infant years were sedu¬ 
lously watched by his grandmother, Aemilia Co- 
rinthia Maura, wife to Caecilius Arborius, and by 
his maternal aunts, Aemilia Hilaria and Aemilia 
Dryadia, the former of whom was a holy woman, 
devoted to God and chastity. (Parental, vi. and 
xxv.) He received the first rudiments of the Greek 
and Latin languages from the most distinguished 
masters of his native town, and his education was 
completed under the superintendence of Acmilius 
Magnus Arborius, bis mother's brother, who taught 
rhetoric publicly at Toulouse, and who is named as 
the author of an elegy still extant, Ad Nympliam 
nimis cidtam. (Profess, viii. 12, &c., x. 16, iii. 1, 
i. 11 ; Parental, iii. 12, &c.; Wcmsdorf, Pod. 
Lat. Minores , vol. iii. p. 217.) Upon his return 
to Bourdcaux he practised for a while at the bar ; 
but at the age of thirty began to give instructions 
as a grammarian, and not long after was promoted 
to be professor of rhetoric. The duties of this 
office were discharged by him for many years, and 
with such high reputation that lie was summoned 
to court in order that he might act as the tutor of 
Gratian, son of the emperor Valentinian. ( Praef. ad 
Syayr. 15, &c.) Judging from the honours which 
were now rapidly showered down upon him, lie 
must have acquitted himself in his important charge 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. He re¬ 
ceived the title of count (comes) and the post of 
quaestor from Valentinian, after whose death he 
was appointed by his pupil pracfectus of Latium, 
of Libya, and of Gaul, and at length, in the year 
379, was elevated to the consulship, thus verifying 
to the letter, as Bayle has observed, the apophthogm 
of Juvenal: 
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“ Si fortuna volet fics de rhctore consul.” 

The letter of Gratian, conferring the dignity, 
and the grateful reply of Ausonius, are both extant. 
After the death of Gratian he retired from public 
life, and ended his days in a country retreat at no 
great distance from his native city ( Epist. xxiv.), 
without losing, however, his court favour, for we 
have direct evidence that he was patronised by 
Theodosius. ( Praefatiunaila , i.) 

The precise dates of the birth and of the death 
of Ausonius are alike unknown. That he was 
born about the beginning of the fourth century, as 
stated above, is evident from the fact, that he 
speaks of himself as far advanced in years when 
invested with the consulship (Grat. Act.), and he 
was certainly alive in 380, since ho refers to the 
victory of Theodosius over Maximus, and the death 
of the “ Rutupian robber. 11 (Clar. Urb. vii.) 

Judging from the fond terms in which Ausonius 
speaks of his relations, the kindly feeling which 
appears to have been maintained between himself 
and several of his pupils, and the warm gratitude 
expressed by him towards his benefactors, we 
should be led to conclude that he was gentle, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate; but it is so very 
easy to be amiable upon paper, that we have per¬ 
haps no right to form any decided opinion upon 
Ins character. His religious faith has been the 
subject of keen controversy, but there seems to be 
little difliculty in determining the question. From 
his cradle he was surrounded by Christian relatives, 
he was selected by a Christian emperor to guide 
the studies of his Christian son, and he openly 
professes Christianity in several of his poems. It 
is objected— 1. That his friend and quondam dis¬ 
ciple, Pontius Paullinua, the famous bishop of 
Noln, frequently upbraids him on account of his 
aversion to the pure faith. 2. That several of his 
pieces are grossly impure. 3. That his works con¬ 
tain frequent allusions to Pagan mythology, with¬ 
out any distinct declaration of disbelief. 4. That 
he was tho intimate friend of Symmachus, who 
was notorious for his hostility to Christianity. 
5. That the compositions in which he professes 
Christianity are spurious. To which arguments we 
may briefly reply, that the first falls to the ground, 
because the assertion, on which it rests, is entirely 
false; that if we admit the validity of the second 
and third, we might demonstrate half the poets 
who have lived since the revival of letters to be 
infidels ; that the fourth proves nothing, and that 
tho fifth, the rest being set aside, amounts to a 
petitio principii, since it is supported by no inde¬ 
pendent evidence external or internal. H is poetical 
powers have been variously estimated. While 
some refuse to allow him any merit whatever, 
others contend that had he lived in the age of 
Augustus, he would have successfully disputed the 
palm with the brightest luminaries of that epoch. 
Without stopping to consider what he might have 
become under a totally different combination of 
circumstances, a sort of discussion which can never 
lead to any satisfactory result, we may pronounce 
with some confidence, that of all the higher attri¬ 
butes of a poet Ausonius possesses not one. Con¬ 
siderable neatness of expression may be discerned 
in several of hia epigrams, many of which are evi¬ 
dently translations from the Greek ; we have a 
very favourable specimen of his descriptive powers 
in the Mosclla, perhaps the most pleasing of all 
his pieces ; and some of his epistles, especially that 
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to Paullinus (xxiv.) are by no means deficient in 
grace and dignity. But even in his happiest 
efforts we discover a total want of taste both in 
matter and manner, a disposition to introduce on 
all occasions, without judgment, the thoughts and 
Language of preceding writers, while no praise 
except that of misapplied ingenuity can be con¬ 
ceded to the great bulk of his minor effusions, 
which are for the most part sad trash. His stylo 
is frequently harsh, and in latinity and versifica¬ 
tion he is far inferior to Claudian. 

His extant works are— 

1. Epupammulum Liber , a collection of 150 
epigrams. 2. Ephemeris , containing an account of 
the business and proceedings of a day. 3. Paren- 
talia , a series of short poems addressed to friends 
and relations on their decease. From these Vinet 
has extracted a very complete catalogue of the 
kindred of Ausonius, and constructed a genealogi¬ 
cal tree. 4. Professores , notices of the Professors 
of Bourdeaux, or of those who being natives of 
Bourdeaux gave instructions elsewhere. 5. Epi- 
taptiia J/eroum , epitaphs on the hemes who fell 
in the Trojan war and a few others. (5. A metri¬ 
cal catalogue of the first twelve Caesars, the period 
during which each rcigiicd, and the manner of his 
death. 7. Tetrastidui , on the Caesars from Julius 
to Elagabalus. 8. Clarae Urbcs , the praises of 
fourteen illustrious cities. 9. Ludus Septem Sa- 
pientum , the doctrines of the seven sages expounded 
by each in his own person. 10. Idyllia, a collec¬ 
tion of twenty poems on different subjects, to 
several of which dedications in prose are prefixed. 
The most remarkable arc, Epicedion in patrtm 
Julium Antonitnn ; Ausonii Villula ; Cvpido cruci 
affizns; Mosella; and tho too celebrated Cento 
Nuptiulis. 11. Eclogarium, short poems connected 
with the Calendar and with some matters of do¬ 
mestic computation. 12. Epistolac , twenty-fivo 
letters, some in verse, some in prose, some partly 
in verse and partly in prose, addressed to various 
friends. 13. Gratiarum Actio pro Consulatu , in 
prose, addressed to the emperor Gratian. 14. 
Periochac , short arguments to each book of tho 
Iliad and Odyssey. 15. Trcs Praefaiiunculac , one 
of them addressed, to the emperor Theodosius. 

The Editio Princcps of Ausonius appeared at 
Venice in folio, without a printer's name, in a vo¬ 
lume bearing the date 1472, and containing Pro- 
hue Ccjiioncs, the eclogues of Calpurnius, in addition 
to which some copies have the Epistle on tho death 
of Drusus and some opuscula of Publius Gregorius 
Tifemus. It is extremely scarce. Tho first edi¬ 
tion, in which Ausonius is found separately, is that 
edited by J. A. Ferrarius, fol. Mediolan. 1490, 
printed by UIderic Scinzcnzcller. The first edi¬ 
tion, in which the whole of the extant workB nrc 
collected in a complete form, is that of Tadaeus 
Ugoletus, printed by his brother Angelus, at 
Parma, 4to. 1499. The first edition, which ex¬ 
hibits a tolerable text, is that of Phil. Junta, 8vo. 

Florent. 1517 ; and the best edition is the Vari¬ 
orum of Tollius, 8vo. Amstel. 1671. [W. R.] 

AUSO'NIUS, JULIUS, an eminent physician, 
who, however, is chiefly known by his being the 
father of the poet of the same name, from whose 
works almost all the events of his life are to be 
learned. He was a native of Cossio Vasatum (the 
modem Bazas), but removed to Burdigala (Bour- 
dcaux). He married Aemilia Aeonia, with whom 
he lived thirty-six years, and by whom he had four 
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children, two sons, Decius Magnus Ausonius and 
Avitianus, and two daughters, Aemilia Melania 
and Julia Dryadia. He was appointed praefect 
of Illyricum by the emperor Valentinian. (a. d. 
364—375.) He died at the age either of 

eighty-eight (Auson. Parent, i. 4) or ninety (Id. 
Epiced. v. 61), after having enjoyed perfect health 
both of body and mind. If he at all resembled 
the description given of him by his son, he 
must have been a most remarkable man, as al¬ 
most every intellectual and moral excellence is at¬ 
tributed to him. He wrote some medical works, 
which are not now extant. (Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. 
vol. xiii. p. 96, ed. vet.; Scaliger, Vita Auson.; 
Ausonius, Parent, i. and Epiced.) [W. A. G.] 
AUTA'RITUS (Atrdpnos), the leader of the 
Gallic mercenaries in the Carthaginian army in 
Africa, took an active part in the rebellion against 
Carthage at the end of the first Punic war. He 
at length fell into the power of Hamilcar, and was 
crucified, b. c. 238. (Polyb. i. 77, 79, 80, 85, 86.) 

AUTE'SION (Ai)r«<ri«i'), a son of Tisamenus, 
grandson of Thcrsander, .and great-grandson of 
Polyneices. He is called the father of Theras and 
Argeia, by the latter of whom Aristodemus became 
the father of Eurysthenes and Procles. He was a 
native of Thebes, where he had succeeded his 
father as king, but at the command of an oracle he 
went to Peloponnesus and joined the Dorians. 
(Apollod. ii. 8. $ 2 ; Paus. iii. 15. $ 4, 3. $ 3, ix. 
5. § 8 ; Herod, iy. 147," vi. 52 ; Strab. viii. p. 
317.) [L. S.] 

AU'TOCLESfAuro/cArjs). 1. Son of Tolmacus, 
was one of the Athenian commanders in the suc¬ 
cessful expedition against Cythcm, n.c. 424(Thuc. 
iv. 53); and, together with his two colleagues, 
Nicias and Nicostratus, he ratified, on the part of 
Athens, the truco which in B.C. 423 was concluded 
for one year with Sparta. (Thuc. iv. 119.) 

2. Son of Strombichides, wa6 one of the Athe¬ 
nian envoys empowered to negotiate pcaco with 
Sparta in b. c. 371. (Xen. Hell. vi. 3. § 2; comp. 
Diod. xv. 38.) Xenophon (Hell. vi. 3. § 7, &c.) 
reports a somewhat injudicious speech of his, which 
was delivered on this occasion before the congress 
at Sparta, and which by no means confirms the 
character, ascribed to him in the same passage, of a 
skilful orator. It was perhaps this same Autocles 
who, in n. c. 362, was appointed to the command 
in Thrace, and was brought to trial for having 
caused, by his inactivity there, the triumph of 
Cotys over the rebel Miltocythes. (Dem. c. Aris- 
tocr. p. 655, c. Polycl, p. 1207.) Aristotle (WieL 
ii. 23. § 12) refers to a passage in a speech of 
Autocles against Mixidemides, as illustrating one 
of his rhetorical rtfiroi. [E. E.] 

AUTO'CRATES (AOroupdrvs), an Athenian, 
a poet of the old comedy. One of his plays, the 
Tvpnavio’Ta'i, is mentioned by Suidas and Aclian. 
V. II. xii. 9.) He also wrote several tragedies. 
Suidas, s. v. AuTOKparijs.) 

The Autocrates whose 'Axcuxd is quoted by 
Athenaeus (ix. p. 395 and xi. p. 460) seems to 
have been a different person. [C. P. M.] 

ACJTOLA'US (Aur^Aaos), a son of Areas, who 
found and brought up the infant Asclepius when 
exposed in Thelpusa. (Paus. viii. 4. § 2, 25. 
§ 6.) [L. S.] 

AUTO'LEON (AvroAluv), an ancient hero of 
Croton in southern Italy, concerning whom the 
following story is related :—It was customary with 
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the Opuntian Locrians, whenever they drew up their 
army in battle array, to leave one place in the lines 
open for their national hero Ajax. [Ajax.] Once 
in a battle between the Locrians and Crotoniats in 
Italy, Autoleon wanted to penetrate into this 
vacant place, hoping thus to conquer the Locrians. 
But the shade of Ajax appeared and inflicted on 
Autoleon a wound from which he suffered severely. 
The oracle advised him to conciliate the shade of 
Ajax by offering sacrifices to him in the island of 
Leuce. This was was done accordingly, and Au¬ 
toleon was cured. While in the island of Leuce, 
Autoleon also saw Helen, who gave him a commis¬ 
sion to Stesichorus. This poet had censured Helen 
in one of his poems, and had become blind in con¬ 
sequence. Helen now sent him the message, that 
if he would recant, his sight should be restored to 
him. Stesichoms composed a poem in praise of 
Helen, and recovered his sight. (Conon, Naira. 
18.) Pausanias (iii. 19. § 11) relates precisely 
the same story of one Leonymus. [L. S.] 
AUTO'LYCUS (AvtoAvkos). 1. A son of 
Hermes or Dacdalion by Chionc, Philonis, or 
Telauge. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16 ; Hygin. Fab. 201; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 804.) lie was the husband 
of Neacra (Paus. viii. 4. § 3), or according to 
Homer ( Od. xix. 394, &c.), of Amphithea, by 
whom he became the father of Anticlcia, the 
mother of Odysseus and Aesimus. He had his 
residence on mount Parnassus, and was renowned 
among men for his cunning and oaths. (Comp. 

Hygin. 4 c.; Ov. Md. xi. 311.) Once when he 
came to Ithaca as a guest, the nurso placed his 
newly-born grandson Odysseus on his knees, and 
he gave the child the name Odysseus. After¬ 
wards, when Odysseus was staying with him, he 
was wounded by a boar during the chase on Par¬ 
nassus, and it was by the scar of this wound that 
Odysseus was subsequently recognized by his aged 
nurse, when he returned from Troy. (Paus. x. 8. 
§ 4 ; Ov. Met. xi. 295, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 200.) 
Polymcde, the mother of Jason, was, according to 
Apollodorus, a daughter of this Autolycus, and the 
same writer (ii. 4. § 9) not only describes him as 
the teacher of Heracles in the art of wrestling, but 
mentions him among the Argonauts ; the latter of 
which statements nrosc undoubtedly from a con¬ 
fusion of this Autolycus with the Thessalian of the 
same name. Autolycus is very famous in ancient 
story as a successful robber, who had even the 
power of metamorphosing both the stolen goods and 
himself. (Horn. IL x. 267 ; Hygin. Fab. 201 ; 
Apollod. ii. 6. § 2; Strab. ix. p. 439 ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 408 ; Serv. ad Aon. ii. 79.) 

2. A Thessalian, son of Deimachus, who to¬ 
gether with his brothers Deileon and Phlogins 
joined Heracles in his expedition against the 
Amazons. But after having gone astray tho 
two brothers dwelt at Sinope, until they joined 
the expedition of the Argonauts. (Apollon, lthod. 
ii. 955, &c.; Valer. Flacc. v. 115.) lie was sub¬ 
sequently regarded as the founder of Sinope, where 
he was worshipped as a god and had an oracle. 
After the conquest of Sinope by the llomans, his 
statue was carried from thence by Lucullus to 
Rome. (Strab. xii. p. 546.) It must be noticed, 
that Hyginus (Fob. 14) calls him a son of Phrixus 
and Chalciope, and a brother of Phronius, Demo- 
leon, and Phlogius. [L. S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS (AvtoAvkos), a young Athenian 
of singular beauty, the object of the affection of 
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Callias. It is in honour of a victory gained by 
him in the pentathlum at the Great Panathenaea 
that Callias gives the banquet described by Xeno¬ 
phon. (Comp. Athen. v. p. 187.) [C. P. M.] 

AUTO'LYCUS (AMAvkos). 1. An Areiopa- 
gite, who was accused by the orator Lycurgus on 
account of removing his wife and children from 
Athens after the battle of Chacroneia, b. a 333, 
and was condemned by the judges. The speech of 
Lycurgus against Autolycus was extant in the 
time of Harpocration, but has not come down to 
us. (Lycurg. c. Leocr. p. 177, ed. Reiske; Ilarpo- 
crat. s. vv. A ut6Aukos, rj pia ; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. 
p. 843, c. d.) 

2. The son of Agathoclcs, and the brother of 
Lysimachus, was appointed one of the body-guard 
of king Philip Arrhidaeu9, b. c. 321. (Arrian, ap. 
Phot. Cod. 92, p. 72, a. 14, ed. Bckker.) 

AUTO'LYCUS (’AutoAu/coj), a mathematician, 
who is said to have been a native of Pitane in 
Acolis, and the first instructor of the philosopher 
Arccsilaus. (Diog. Laert. iv. 29.) From this, it 
would follow, that he lived about the middle of the 
fourth century b. c., and was contemporary with 
Aristotle. We know nothing more of his history, 
lie wroto two astronomical treatises, which are 
Mill oxtnnt, and nro the most nnciont existing spe¬ 
cimens of the Greek mathematics. The first is on 
the Motion of the Sphere (irtp\ Kivovpimjs <r<pa?pas). 
It contains twelve propositions concerning a sphere 
which with its principal circles is supposed to re¬ 
volve uniformly about a fixed diameter, whilst a 
fixed great circle (the horizon) always divides it 
into two hemispheres (the visible and invisible). 
Most of them are still explicitly or implicitly in¬ 
cluded amongst the elements of astronomy, and 
they are such as would naturally result from the 
first systematic application of geometrical reasoning 
to the apparent motion of the heavens. This trea¬ 
tise may be considered as introductory to the se¬ 
cond, which is on the risings and settings of the fixed 
stars , 7 T(p\ iKiroXwv KaX SuVcwi', in two books. 
Autolycus first defines the true risings and settings, 
and then the apparent. The former happen when 
the sun and a star arc actually in the horizon to¬ 
gether ; and they cannot be observed , because the 
sun’s light makes the star invisible. The latter 
happen when the star is in the horizon, and the 
sun just so far below it that the star is visible, and 
there are in general four such phaenomcna in the 
year in the case of any particular star; namely, its 
first visible rising in the morning, its hist visible 
rising in the evening, its first visible setting in the 
morning, and last visible setting in the evening. 
In a favourable climate, the precise day of each of 
these occurrences might be observed, and such ob¬ 
servations must have constituted the chief business 
of practical astronomy in its infancy; they were, 
moreover, of some real use. because these phaenomena 
afforded a means of defining the seasons of the 
year. A star when rising or setting is visible ac¬ 
cording to its brilliance, if the sun be from 10 to 
18 degrees below the horizon. Autolycus supposes 
15 degrees, but reckons them along the ecliptic in¬ 
stead of a vertical circle; and he proceeds to esta¬ 
blish certain general propositions concerning the 
intervals between these apparent risings and set¬ 
tings, taking account of the star’s position with 
respect to the ecliptic and equator. It was impos¬ 
sible, without trigonometry, to determine before¬ 
hand the absolute time at which any one of them 
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would happen; but one having been observed, the 
rest might be roughly predicted, for the same star, 
by the help of these propositions. The demon¬ 
strations, and even the enunciations, are in some 
cases not easily understood without a globe ; but 
the figures used by Autolycus are simple. There 
is nothing in either treatise to shew that he had 
the least conception of spherical trigonometry. 

There seems to be no complete edition of the 
Greek text of Autolycus. There are throe Greek 
manuscripts of each treatise in the Bodleian and 
Savilian libraries at Oxford. The propositions 
without the demonstrations were printed in Greek 
and Latin by Dasypodius in his “ Sphaericae Doc- 
trinae Propositiones,” Argent. 1572. Both the 
works were translated into Latin from a Greek 
MS. by Jos. Auria, Rom. 1587 and 1588; and a 
translation of the first by Maurolycus, from an 
Arabic version, is given, without the name of Au¬ 
tolycus, at p. 243 of the “ Universae Geometriae, 
etc. Synopsis ” of Mersennus, Paris, 1G45. 

A full account of the works of Autolycus may 
be found in Delambre’s Ilist. de 1'Astronomic An- 
dome. Bruckcr quotes an essay by Carpzovius, 
de Autolgeo Pitaneo Diatribe, Lips. 1744. Sco 
also Schaubach, GesehicJite der Griechischcn Astro • 
nomie, p. 338; Fabric. JBibL Graec. vol. ii. p. 
89. [W. F. I).] 

AUTO'MATE (Adro/xaTTj), one of the Dan&ids, 
who, according to Apollodorus (ii. 1. § 5) and 
others, killed Busiris, who was betrothed to her; 
whereas, according to Pausanias (vii. 1. § 3), she 
was married to Architeles, the son of Achaeus, who 
emigrated from Phthiotis in Thessaly to Argos 
with Archander. [L. S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA ( Avroparla) a surname of 
Tychc or Fortuna, which seems to characterize her 
as the goddess who manages things according to 
her own will, without any regard to the merit of 
man. Under this name Timoleon built to the god¬ 
dess a sanctuary in his house. (Plut. De Sui 
Lunde , p. 542, e.; Ncpos, TimoL 4.) [L. S.] 

AUTO'MEDON (A vTopetiwv), a son of Diores, 
was, according to Homer, the charioteer and com¬ 
panion of Achilles, whereas Hyginus (Fab. 97) 
makes him sail by himself with ten ships against 
Troy. According to Virgil (Aen. ii. 476), ho 
fought bravely by the side of Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles. (Horn. IL ix. 209, xvi. 148, 219, xvii. 
429, &c., xix. 392, xxiv. 474.) [L. S.] 

AUTO'MEDON (AthofUSui ), of Cyzicus, a 
Greek epigrammatic poet, twelve of whose epigrams 
are contained in the Greek Anthology, (v. 129, x. 
23, xi. 29, 46, 50, 319, 324—326, 346, 361, 
xii. 34.) He must have lived in the first century 
of the Christian era, as one of his poems is ad¬ 
dressed to Nicetes, a distinguished orator in the 
reign of Ncrva. One of the epigrams usually 
attributed to Theocritus (Anth. Grace, vii. 534 ; 
No. 9, in Kicssling’s edition of Theocritus, p.778) 
has in the manuscript the inscription AdroplSovTos 
AiraAov : if this is correct there must havo been 
an Actolian poet of the name of Automcdon. 
AUTOMEDU'SA. [Alcathous.] 
AUTO'NOE ( Avtouov ), a daughter of Cadmus 
and Ilarraonia, was the wife of Aristaeus, by whom 
she became the mother of Polydorus. (Hesiod. 
Theog. 977; Pans. x. 17. § 3.) According to 
Apollodorus (iii. 4. § 2, &c.), Polydorus was a 
brother of Autonoe, and Actaeon was her son. 
(Comp. Diod. iv. 81.) Autonoe together with her 
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sister Agave tore Pentheus to pieces in their 
Bacchic fury. (Hvgin. Fab. 184.) At last grief 
and sadness at the lamentable fate of the house of 
her father induced her to quit Thebes, and she 
went to Erineia in the territory of Megara, where 
her tomb was shewn as late as the time of Pausa- 
nias. (i. 44. § 8.) There are five other mythical 
personages of this name. (Hesiod. Theog. 258 ; 
Apollod. i. 2. § 7, ii. 1. § 5, 7. § 8; Paus. viii. 
9. § 2 ; Horn. Od. xviii. 182.) [L. S.] 

AUTOPIIRADATES (A trocppaUrns), a Per¬ 
sian, who distinguished himself as a general in the 
reign of Artaxerxcs III. and Dareius Codomannus. 
In the reign of the former he made Artabazus, the 
revolted satrap of Lydia and Ionia, his prisoner, 
but afterwards set him free. (Dem. c. Aristocr. 
p. 671.) [Artabazus, No. 4.] After the death 
of the Persian admiral, Memnon, in n. c. 333, 
Autophradates and Phamabazus undertook the 
command of the fleet, and reduced Mytilene, 
the siege of which had been begun by Memnon. 
Phamabazus now sailed with his prisoners to 
Lycia, and Autophradates attacked the other 
islands of the Acgacan, which espoused the cause 
of Alexander the Great. But Phamabazus soon 
after joined Autophradates again, and both sailed 
against Tenedos, which was induced by fear to 
surrender to the Persians. (Arrian, Ariab. ii. 1.) 
During these expeditions Autophradates also laid 
siege to the town of Atamcus in Mysia, but with¬ 
out success. (Aristot. Polit. ii. 4. § 10.) Among 
the Persian satraps who appeared before Alexander 
at Zadracarta, Arrian (Anab. iii. 23) mentions an 
Autophradates, satrap of the Tapuri, whom Alex¬ 
ander left in the possession of the satrapy. But this 
satrap is undoubtedly a different person from the 
Autophradates who commanded the Persian fleet 
in the Aegean. [L. S.J 

AUTRO'NIA GENS, of which the only family- 
name mentioned is Paetus. Persons of this gens 
first came into notice in the last century of the 
republic: the first member of it who obtained the 
consulship was P. Autronius Paetus, in n. c. 65. 

AUXtfSIA (A u^ijala), the goddess who grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, a surname of 
Persephone. According to a Troezenian legend, 
there came once during an insurrection at Troezen 
two Cretan maidens, Auxesia and Damia, who 
was probably Demeter, and who, in our editions of 
Pausanias, is called Lamia (perhaps only an incor¬ 
rect reading for Damia). During the tumult, the 
two maidens were stoned to death, whereupon the 
Troezenians paid divine honours to them, and in¬ 
stituted the festival of the Lithobolia. (Paus. ii. 
32. § 3.) According to an Epidanrian and Aegi- 
netan tradition, the country of Epidaurus was vi¬ 
sited by a season of scarcity, and the Delphic ora¬ 
cle advised the Epidaurians to erect statues of 
Auxesia and Damia, which were to be made of 
olive-wood. The Epidaurians therefore asked per¬ 
mission of the Athenians to cut down an Attic 
olive-tree. The request was granted, on condition 
that the Epidaurians should every year offer up 
sacrifices to Athena Agraulos and Erechtheus. 
When the condition was complied with, the coun¬ 
try of Epidaurus again bore fruit as before. Now 
when about b. c. 540 Aegina separated itself from 
PJpidaurus, which had till then been regarded as 
its metropolis, the Aeginetans, who had had their 
sacra in common with the Epidaurians, took away 
the two statues of Auxesia and Damia, and 
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erected them in a part of their own island called 
Oea, where they oitcred sacrifices and celebr - 1 
mysteries. When the Epidaurians, in conseqv 
of this, ceased to perform the sacrifices at At!: 
and the Athenians heard of the statues being c.. 
ried to Aegina, they demanded their surrender of 
the Aeginetans. The islanders refused, and the 
Athenians threw ropes round the sacred statues, 
to drag them away by force. But thunder and 
earthquakes ensued, and the Athenians engaged in 
the work were seized with madness, in which they 
killed one another. Only one of them escaped to 
carry back to Athens the sad tidings. The Aegi¬ 
netans added to this legend, that the statues, while 
the Athenians were dragging them down, fell upon 
their knees, and that they remained in this atti¬ 
tude ever after. (Herod, v. 82-86; Pans. ii. 30. § 5; 
Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 122; comp. Muller, Dor. ii. 
10. § 4, note f., iv. 6. § 11, Aeginel. p. 171.) [L. S.] 
AUXO (Au£«y). 1. [Horae.] 

2. An ancient Attic divinity, who was wor¬ 
shipped, according to Pausanias (ix. 35. § 1), to¬ 
gether with Hegemone, under the name of Charites. 
[Charitbs.] [L. S.] 

A'XIA GENS, plebeian, of which very littlo 
is known, as there are only two or three persons 
of this name mentioned by ancient writers. There 
is a coin of this gens bearing on the obverse the 
cognomen Naso, and on the reverse the inscription 
L. Axsius L. F. (Eckhcl, v. p. 148); Axsius being 
instead of Axius, in the same way as we find Max- 
sumns for Maxumus and Alusandrca for Alcxan- 
drea. We do not know who this L. Axsius Naso 
was ; as the Axii mentioned by ancient writers 
have no cognomen. [Axius.] 

AX EEROS (’A(Upos), a daughter of Cadmilus, 
and one of the three Samothracian Cabeiri. Ao- 
cording to the Pnris-Scholia on Apollonius (i. 915- 
921), she was the same as Dcmctcr. The two 
other Cabeiri were Axiocersa (Persephone), and 
Axioccrsus (Hades). [Cabeiri.] [L. S.] 
AXILLA, the name of a family of the Servilia 
gens, which is merely another form of A hai.a. 
Axilla is a diminutive of Ala. (Comp. Cic. Oral. 

45. ) We have only one person of this name men¬ 
tioned, namely, 

C. SbrviliusQ. f. C. n. (Structus) Axilla, 
consular tribune in b. a 419 and again in 418, 
in the latter of which he was magister equitum 
to the dictator Q. Servilius Priscus Eidcnas. This 
is the account of the Fasti Capitolini; but Livy 
calls the consular tribune in b. c. 418 only C. 
Servilius, and says that ho was the son of the 
dictator Q. Servilius Priscus Fidelias. He also 
tells us that some annals related, that the magister 
equitum was the son of the dictator, while others 
called him Servilius Ahala (Axilla). (Liv. iv. 45, 

46. ) 

AX ION (’A $luv). 1. A son of Phegeus of 
Psophis, and brother of Temenus and Arsinoe or 
Alphesiboea. (Paus. viii. 24. § 4.) Apollodorus (iii. 
7. § 5) calls the two sons of Phegeus, Agenor and 
Pronous. [ Agenor, No. 5, Alcmaf.on, Acarnan.] 
2. A son of Priam, who was shin by Eurypylus, 
the son of Euaemon. (Hygin. Fab. 90 ; Paus. x. 
27.) [L. S.] 

AXIONI'CUS (*A| i6vikos), an Athenian poet 
of the middle comedy. Some unimportant frag¬ 
ments of the following plays have been preserved 
by Athenaeus : the Tv^frrjrbs or Tv^tjvik6s (iv. p. 
166, vL p. 244); $i\evpimbr)s (iv. p. 175, viii. p. 
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342); <bi\ivva (x. p. 442); Xa\Ki5ix6s (vi. p.239, 
”L.p.95.) [C.P. M.] 

>X 10 FIST US (*A£ifaurros), a Locrian or 
,onian, was the author of a poem entitled 
x+vtov Kal rvajfxai, which was commonly ascribed 
to Epicliarmus. (Athen. xiv. p. 648, d. e.) 

AXIOPOENOS (’A^oVo/pos), the avenger, a 
surname of Athena. Under this name Heracles 
built a temple to the goddess at Sparta, after he 
had chastised Hippocoon and his sons for the mur¬ 
der of Oconus. (Paus. iii. 15. § 4.) [L. S.] 

AXIOTHEA. [Prometheus.] 

AX IOTH EA (*A £io04a). 1. Wife of Nicoclcs, 
king of Paphos. When Nicocles, by the command 
of Ptolemy J*agi, killed himself, Axiothca slew her 
daughters with her own hand, to prevent their fall¬ 
ing into the hands of their enemies, and then, to¬ 
gether with her sisters-in-law, killed herself. (Diod. 
xx. 21; Polyacn. Stratcg. viii. 48.) 

2. A native of Phlius, who came to Athens, and 
putting on male attire, was for some time a hearer 
of Plato, and afterwards of Speusippus. (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 46, iv. 2 ; Clem. Alex. Stromal, iv. p. 
523; Themistius, Orat. iv.) [C. P. MJ 

A'XIUS (“A^ios), a Paeonian river-god, who 
begot by Pcriboca a son, Pelegon, the father of As- 
teropaeus. (Horn. 77. xxi. 141, with the note of 
Enstath.; Asteropakus.) [L. S.] 

A'XIUS. 1. L. Axius, a Roman knight, men¬ 
tioned by Vnrro. (R. R. iii. 7.) 

2. Q. Axius, an intimate friend of Cicero and 
Varro, tlie latter of whom has introduced him as 
one of the speakers in the third book of his do Re 
Rustica, (Comp. Cic. ad AIL iii. 15, iv. 15.) Sue¬ 
tonius quotes (Cues. 9) from one of Cicero's letters 
to Axius, and Gellius speaks (vii. 3) of a letter 
which Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, wrote to Axius, 
the friend of Ins patron. Axius was a man of wealth, 
and was accustomed to lend money, if at least the 
Axius to whom Cicero talked of applying in B. c. 
61 (ad Att. i. 12), is the same as the above. In 
B. c. 49, however, we find that Axius was in 
Cicero's debt, (ad Alt. x. 11, 13, 15.) 

AXUR. [A nx ur.] 

AZAN (’Afdp), a son of Areas and the nymph 
Erato, was the brother of Aphcidas and Klatus, 
and father of Clcitor. The part of Arcadia which 
he received from his father was called, after him, 
Azania. After his death, funeral games, which 
were believed to have been the first in Greece, 
were celebrated in bis honour. (Paus. viii. 4. §§ 2, 
3, v. 1. § 6 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. *A %avia.) [L. S.] 

AZANI'TES (’A faArrjs), a physician whose 
medical formulae appear to have enjoyed some ce¬ 
lebrity, a9 they are quoted with approbation by 
Galen (da Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. v. 2. voL xiii. 
p. 784), Oribasius (Sipiops. iii. p. 43), Aetius(Te- 
trab. iv. Scrm. ii. 34. p. 705, and Tctrab. iv. Scrm. 
iii. 21. p. 772), Paulus Aegineta (iv. 55, p. 530, 
vii. 19, p. 686), and others. As Galen is the ear¬ 
liest writer by whom he is mentioned, he must 
have lived some time in or before the second cen¬ 
tury after Christ. [W. A. G.] 

AZEMILCUS (*Af«ViA/fos), king of Tyre, was 
serving in the Persian fleet under Autophradates 
at the time when Alexander arrived at Tyre, b. c. 
332. He was in the city when it was taken, but 
bis life was spared by Alexander. (Arrian, ii. 15, 
24.) 

AZE'STA (’A$77<r<a), n surname of Demctcr and 
Persephone, which is derived cither from d^aivuv 
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rods Kaprovs, to dry fruits, or from foreTr, to seek. 
(Zenob. iv. 20 ; Suid. s. v.; Hesych. s. v.; Span- 
heim, ad CaUim. p. 740.) [L. S.] 

AZEUS (’Af€u$), a son of Clymenus of Orcho- 
menos, was a brother of Erginus, Stratius, Arrhon, 
and Pyleus, father of Actor and grandfather of 
Astyoche. (Horn. II. ii. 513 ; Paus. ix. 37. § 2.) 
He went with his brothers, under the command of 
Erginus, the eldest, against Thebes, to take ven¬ 
geance for the murder of bis father, who had been 
slain by the Thebans at a festival of the Onchcs- 
tian Poseidon. [Erginus, Clymenus.] [L. S.] 

AZO'RUS (*Afwpov), according to Hcsychius 
(s. t>.), the helmsman of the ship Argo, who is said 
to have built the Pelagonian town of Azoros. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

15. 

BA'BILUS, an astrologer at Rome, in the 
reign of Nero (Suet. Ner. c. 36), is perhaps the 
same as Barbillus. [Barbillus.] 

BA'BRI US(Bctepzos), or BA'BRIAS(13afy/as), 
sometimes also called GA'BRIAS ( ra€pias ), who 
is not a different person from Babrius, as Bentley 
supposed, a Greek poet, who after the example of 
Socrates turned the Acsopean fables into verse. 
The emperor Julian (Bp. 90) is the first writer 
who mentions Babrius; but as some of Babrius’s 
verses arc quoted by Apollonius in his Homeric 
Lexicon (s. v. aezSe), though without mentioning 
his name, he lived in all probability before tho 
time of Augustus. [Apollonius, No. 5.] This 
is in accordance with the account of Avianus, who 
speaks (Braef.) of Babrius before Plmcdrus. 

Tho work of Babrius, which was in Choliambic 
verses [see p. 47, b.], was called MvOoi and Mu- 
0lap€ot 9 and was comprised in ten books according 
to Suidas (s. v. BaSpios), or two volumes (voliiminu) 
according to Avianus. His version, which is ono 
of no ordinary merit, seems to have been tho basis 
of all the Aesopean fables whicli have come down 
to us in various forms. Later writers of Acsopean 
fables, such as Maximus Planudes, probably turn¬ 
ed the poems of Babrius into prose, but they did 
it in so clumsy a manner, that many choliambic 
verses may still be traced in their fables, as Bentley 
has shewn in bis dissertation on Aesop's fables. 
[Afc’iOPUS, p. 4 8, a.] Bentley was tho first writer 
who called the attention of the learned to this fact, 
which was proved still more clearly by Tyrwhitt 
in his dissertation “ De Babrio, Fabularum Acso- 
pearum Scriptore," Lond. 1776, reprinted at Erlan¬ 
gen, 1785, ed. Harles. To this treatise Tyrwhitt 
added the fragments of Babrius, which were but 
few in number and chiefly taken from Suidas; but 
several of his complete poems have been discovered 
in a Florentine and Vatican MS., and were first 
published by de Furia under the title of “ Fabulae 
Aesopicae, quales ante Planudem ferebantur," 
Flor. 1809. They have also been edited by J.G1. 
Schneider, “Acsopi Fabulae, cum Fabulis Babrii, 1 * 
VratisL 1812; b) r Berger, BaSplov pvOwv 
pitctoi/ &i€\la rpia , &c., Monach. 1816 ; and by 
Knoch, “Babrii Fabulae etFabularum Fragmenta," 
Halis Sax. 1835. 

BABU'LLIUS. [Bacillus.] 

BABYS (Ba§os). 1. The same according to 
Ilellanicus (up. Atlicn. xv. p. 680, a.) as the Egyp¬ 
tian Tvphon. [Typhon.] 
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2. The father of Phcrecydes. (Strab. x. p. 487 ; 
Diog. Laert. i. 116. [Piierecydes.] 

3. A flute-player, who gave occasion to the pro¬ 
verb against bad flute-players, “He plays worse 
than Babys.” (Athen. xiv. p. 624, b.; comp.Zenob. 
iv. 81.) 

BACCHEIDAS (Banx^lSas), of Sicyon, a 
dancer and teacher of music, in honour of whom 
there is an ancient epigram of four lines preserved 
by Athenaeus. (xiv. p. 629, a.) 

BACCHE1US or BACCHI'US, of Miletus, the 

author of a work on agriculture (Var. R. R. i. 1), 
who is referred to by Pliny as one of the sources 
of his Natural History. (Elenchus, lib. viii. x. xiv. 
xv. xvii. xviii.) 

BACCHEIUS ( Barrios), sumamed Senior 

(d yipcsv), the author of a short musical treatise 
in the form of a catechism, called ehrcryoryi) 
rtxvys fJ>ov<rtKT)S. Wo know nothing of his his¬ 
tory. Fabricius ( Bibl. Grace, ii. p. 260, cS:c.) gives 
a list of persons of the same name, and conjectures 
that he may have been the Baccheius mentioned by 
M. Aurelius Antoninus ( de Rebus suit, i. 6) as his 
first instructor. The treatise consists of brief and 
clear explanations of the principal subjects belong¬ 
ing to Harmonics and Rhythm. Baccheius reckons 

seven modes (pp. 12, 18), corresponding to the 

seven species of octave anciently called by the 
same names. Hence Meibomius ( praef. in Arid. 
Quint.) supposes that he lived after Ptolemy, who 
adopts the same system, and before Manuel 
Bryennius, in whose time an eighth (the Hyper- 
mixolydian) had been added. But the former 
supposition does not seem to rest on satisfactory 
grounds. 

The Greek text of Baccheius was first edited by 
Marinus Merscnnus, in his Commentary on the 
tint six chapters of Genesis. (Paris, 1623, fol., 
p. 1887.) It was also printed in a separate form, 
with a Latin version, by Frederic Morel li, Paris, 
1623, 8vo., and lastly by Meibomius, in the jinti- 
quae Musicae Aadores Sepiem, Amst. 1652. An 
anonymous Greek epigram, in which Baccheius is 
mentioned, is printed by Meibomius in his preface, 
from the same manuscript which contained the 
text; also by Fabricius. (4 c.) [W. F. D.] 

BACCHEIUS (Ba#cx«* 0J )> one the ear hest 
commentators on the writings of Hippocrates, was 
n native of Tanagra in Boeotia. (Erot. Gloss. Hip 
poor. p. 8.) He was a follower of Ilcrophilus (Gal. 
Comment, in Hipped'. 44 Aphor vii. 70. vol. xviii. 
pt. i. p. 187), and a contemporary of Philinus, 
and must therefore have lived in the third century 
i*. c. Of his writings (which were both valuable 
and interesting) nothing remains but a few frag¬ 
ments preserved by Erotianus and Galen, by whom 
he is frequently mentioned. (Erot. Gloss. Hippocr. 
pp. 8, 32, 38, See.; GaL Comment, in Hippocr. 
44 Epid. VI.” i. prooem. voL xvii. pt. i. p. 794; 
Comment, in Hippocr . 44 de Med . OJfic." i. prooem. 
vol. xviii. p. ii. p. 631.) [W. A. G.j 

BACCIII'ADAE (BaKx«a5ai), a Heracleid clan, 
derived their name from Bacchis, who was king of 
Corinth from 926 to 891 b. a, and retained the 
supreme rule in that state, first under a monarchical 
form of government, and next as a close oligarchy, 
till their deposition by Cypselus, about b. c. 657. 
Diodorus (Fragm. 6), in his list of the Heracleid 
kings, seems to imply that Bacchis was a lineal 
descendent from Aletes, who in b. c. 1074 deposed 
the Sisyphidae and made himself master of Corinth 
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(Wess. ad Diod. 1. c.; Pind. Olymp. xiii. 17; Schol. 
ad Pind. Nem. vii. 155 ; Paus. ii. 4 ; Mull. Dor . 
i. 5. § 9); while from Pausauias (4 c.) it would 
rather appear, that Bacchis was the founder of a 
new, though still a Heracleid, dynasty. In his line 
the throne continued till, in b. c. 748, Telestes was 
murdered by Arieus and Perantas, who were them¬ 
selves Bacchiads, and were perhaps merely the in¬ 
struments of a general conspiracy of the clan to 
gain for their body a larger share of power than 
they enjoyed under the regal constitution. (Diod. 
and Paus. U. cc.) From Diodorus, it would seem 
that a year, during which Automenes was king, 
elapsed before the actual establishment of oligarchy. 
According to the same author, this form of govern¬ 
ment, with annual prytanes elected from and by 

the Bacchiadae, lasted for ninety years (747-657); 
nor docs it appear on what grounds a period of 200 
years is assigned to it by Strabo. (Strab. viii. p. 
378 ; MiiH. Dor. Append, ix. note x.) It was in¬ 
deed of too narrow and exclusive a kind to be of 
any very long duration ; the members of the ruling 
clan intermarried only with one another (Ilerod. v. 
92); and their downfall was moreover hastened by 
their excessive luxury (Ael. V. IT. i. 19), ns well 
as by their insolence and oppression, of which tho 
atrocious outrage that drove Archias from Corinth, 
and led to the founding of Syracuse and Corcyra, 
is probably no very unfair specimen. (Diod. The. 
de Virt. ct. ViL 228; Pint. Amat p. 772, e.; Schol. 
ad Apollon, llhod. iv. 1212.) On their deposition 
by Cypselus, with the help of the lower orders 
(Herod, v. 92; Aristot. Pdit. v. 10, 12, ed. 
Bekk.), they wero for tho most part driven into 
banishment, and are said to have taken refuge in 
different parts of Greece, and even Italy. (Plut. 
Lysand. c. 1; Liv. i. 34; comp. Niebuhr, Ilist. of 
Rome , vol. i. p. 366, &c.) Some of them, how¬ 
ever, appear to have still remained at Corinth, 
if we may consider as a Bacchiad the Heracleid 
Phalius, who led the colony to Epidamnus in 
b. c. 627. (Thuc. i. 24.) As men of the greatest 
distinction among the Bacchiadae, may bo men¬ 
tioned Philolaus, the legislator of Thebes, about 
B. c. 728 (Aristot. Polit. ii. 12, ed. Bekk.), and 
Eumclus, the cyclic poet (Pans. ii. 1, 3, iv. 33; 
Athen. i. p. 22, c.; Schol. ad Find, Olymp. xiii. 30; 
Mull. Hist, of Greek Lit. c. x. § 2.) Strabo tells 
us also (vii. p. 326), that the Lynccstinn kings 
claimed descent from the Bacchiadae. [E. E.J 
BA'CCIIIDES (Ba«x^^)» eunuch of Mi- 
thridates. After the defeat of the latter by 
Lucullua, Mithridatcs in despair sent Bacchides to 
put his wives and sisters to death, u.c. 71. (Plut. 
Lucidl. 18, &e.) Appian ( Mith. 82) calls the 
eunuch Bacchus. The Bacchides, who was the 
governor of Sinope, at the time when this town 
was besieged by Lucullus, is probably the same as 
the above. (Strab. xii. p. 546.) 

BACCHUS. [Dionysus.] 

BACCHYTADES (Ba*x«^57?s). 1. One of 

the great lyric poets of Greece, was a native of 
Iulis in the island of Ceos, and tho nephew as well 
as fellow-townsman of Simonides. (Strab. x. p. 
426; Steph. Byz. s. v. TouAis.) His father is va¬ 
riously called Medon (Suidas, s. v. BaKxv\idrjs)^ 
Meilon (Epigr. in novem Lyr. ap. Dockk , Schol. 
Pind. p. 8), or Meidylus (Etym. M. p. 582. 20): 
his paternal grandfather was the athlete Bac- 
chylides. We know nothing of his life, except 
that he lived at the court of Hiero in Syracuse, 
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together with Simonides and Pindar. (Aclian, V. 
//. iv. 15.) Eusebius makes him flourish in n. c. 
450; but as Iliero died b. c. 467, and Bacchylides 
obtained great fame at his court, his poetical 
reputation must have been established as early as 
it. c. 470. The Scholiast on Pindar frequently 
states (ad 01. ii. 154, 155, ad Pyth. ii. 131, 161, 
166, 167, 171) that Bacchylides and Pindar were 
jealous of and opposed to one another; but whether 
this was the fact, or the story is to be attributed to 
the love of scandal which distinguishes the later 
Greek grammarians, it is impossible to determine. 

The poems of Bacchylides were numerous and 
of various kinds. They consisted of Kpinici 
(songs, like Pindar's, in honour of the victors in 
the public games). Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, 
Prosodia, Hyporchemata, Erotica, and Paroenia or 
Drinking-songs: but all of these have perished 
with the exception of a few fragments. It is, 
therefore, difficult to form an independent opinion 
of their poetical value; but as far as we can judge 
from what has come down to us, Bacchylides was 
distinguished, like Simonides, for the elegance and 
finish of his compositions. lie was inferior to 
Pindar in strength and energy, as Longinus re¬ 
marks (c. 33); and in his lamentations over the 
inexorable character of fate, and the necessity of 
submitting to death, he reminds one of the Ionic 
elegy. Like his predecessors in Lyric poetry, he 
wrote in the Doric dialect, but frequently intro¬ 
duces Attic forms, so that the dialect of his poems 
very much resembles that of the choruses in the 
Attic tragedies. 

Besides his lyrical poems there are two epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology attributed to Bacchylides, 
one in the Doric and the other in the Ionic dialect, 
and there seems no reason to doubt their genuine¬ 
ness. The fragments of Bacchylides have been 
published by Neue, 44 Bacchylidis Cci Fragmcnta,” 
Bcrol. 18*23, and by Borgk, M Poetao Lyrici 
Gmeci,” p. 820, &c. 

2. Of Opus, a poet, whom Plato, the comic 
poet (nlxmt n. c. 400), attacked in his play entitled 
the Sophists. (Suidas, s. v. 2o<p«m)s.) 

BA'CCIIYLUS (written Ba/cxo^of, by Eu¬ 
sebius, but given with only one l by Jerome, 
liuftinus, Sophronius, and Niccphorus), bishop of 
Corinth, flourished in the latter half of the second 
century, under Commodus and Severus. He is 
recorded by Eusebius and Jerome as having writ¬ 
ten on the question, so early and so long disputed, 
ns to the proper time of keeping Easter. Prom 
the language of Eusebius, Valesius is disposed to 
infer that this was not a Synodical letter, but one 
which the author wrote in bis own individual 
capacity. But Jerome says expressly, that Bac- 
cliylus wrote u de Pascha ex omnium qui in Achaia 
erant episcoporum persona.” And in the ancient 
Greek Synodicon, published by Paphus at Stras- 
burg in 1601, and inserted in both editions of 
Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Graeco* not only is this 
council registered as having been held at Corinth 
by Bacchylides, archbishop of that place, and 
eighteen bishops with him, but the celebration of 
Easter is mentioned as the subject of their de¬ 
liberations. (Fabric. BM. Graec. xii. p. 364.) 
Notwithstanding the slight change of the name, 
and the designation of Bacchylides as archbishop of 
Corinth, there can be no reasonable doubt that he 
is the same with the bishop mentioned by Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome. (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 22, 23 ; 
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Jerome, de Viris Illustr. c. 44, and the note of E. 
S. Cyprian.) [J. M. M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS, a Latin ecclesiastical writer, 
respecting whom we possess little authentic infor¬ 
mation. The following account of him is given by 
Gcnnadius, de Vins Idustribus , c. 24 : “Bachiarius, 
vir Christianae philosophiae, nudus et expeditus 
vacare Deo disponens, ctiam peregrinationem prop¬ 
ter conscrvandam vitae integritatem elegit. Edi- 
disse dicitur grata opuscula: sod ego ex illis unum 
tantum de fide libcltum legi, in quo satisfacit Ponti- 
fici urbis, ad versus qucrulos ct infamatorcs peregri- 
nationis suae, et indicat, se non timore homimmi, 
sed Dei, peregrinationem suscepisse, et exiens do 
terra sua cohacrcs fieret Abrabamae patriarchae.” 
To this brief account some additions of doubtful 
authority have been made by later writers. Bishop 
Bale calls him Bachiurius Maccacus , says that be 
was a native of Great Britain, and a disciple of St. 
Patrick, and assigns the cruel oppressions under 
which his country was then groaning as the cause 
of his voluntary expatriation. Joannes Pitseus 
(John Pits), the Roman Catholic chronicler, fol¬ 
lows the account of Bale. Aubcrtus Mimeus 
(Aubert Lemire) says that Bachiarius was an Irish¬ 
man, a disciple of St Patrick, and contemporary 
with St. Augustin. These statements rest on no 
sufficient evidence; for Rile, the source of them 
all, is an inaccurate and injudicious writer.* 
Schonemann denies that there is any proof, that 
Bachiarius was a native either of Great Britain or 
Ireland; and, from the contents of the treatise do 
I'idcy infers, that the author’s country was at the 
time extensively infested with heresy, from the 
imputation of which he deemed it necessary to 
clear himself. Schonemann concurs with Muratori 
in thinking that this could not be the Pelagian 
doctrine, to which there is no reference throughout 
the treatise; and adopts the conclusion of Francis 
Florius, that the author’s country was Spain, and 
the heresy which he was solicitous to disavow that 
of the PriscillinnisU. This notion agrees very well 
with the contents of the work de Fide; but as it 
is not supported, so far ns we are aware, by any 
positive evidence, we are rather surprised to see it 
coolly assumed by Nenndcr (Gcsch. dor Christ . 
liclujioyty &c. ii. 3, p. 1485) as indubitably true. 

The only surviving works of Bachiarius are tho 
treatise “de Fide,” mentioned above, and a letter 
to a certain Januarius, respecting the rc-ndinissioiA 
of a monk into the church, who had been excom¬ 
municated for reducing a nun. The “Objurgatio 
in fivngrium,” inaccurately ascribed to Jerome, and 
the “Libri Duo de Dcitate ct Incamationc Verbi 
ad Jnnunrium,” improperly classed among the 
works of Augustin, are regarded by Florius as 
the productions of Bachiarius. This, though not 
intrinsically improbable, wants the confirmation ot 
direct external proof. Posscnin, Bale, and Pits 
attribute other works to Bachiarius, but upon no 
sufficient grounds. 

The 44 Epistola ad Januarium dc recipient! is 
Lapsis,” or 44 De Rcparatione Lapsi,” was first 
published in the ftlonumeiita S. Patrum Ortho- 
doxogmpha of John James Grynaeus, Basle, 1569. 
It was included in the Paris editions of dc la 


* “The infinite fables and absurdities which this 
author (Bale) hath without judgment stuft himself 
withal.” Selden, Notes on Drayton's Poly-Olbioii , 
Song Nine. 
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Bignc’s Bibliotheca Patrum , 1575, vol. i. 1589, 
vol. iii. 1654, vol. iii.; in the Cologne edition, 
1618, vol. v.; and in the Lyon’s edition, 1677, 
vol. vi. The treatise “ de Fide” was first pub¬ 
lished in the second volume of Muratori's Ancc- 
dota, Milan, 1697, where the text is given from a 
manuscript of great antiquity, and is accompanied 
hy valuable, prolegomena and notes. In 1748, 
both works were ably edited at Rome by Franciscus 
Florius, who, besides other illustrative matter, 
adds two learned dissertations, the first “ do 
Haeresi Priscilliana,” the second * de Scriptis ct 
Dcctrinn Bachiarii.” This edition is reprinted in 
the ninth volume of Gallandi’s Bibliotheca Patrum . 
The works of Bachiarius arc also included in the 
fifteenth volume of IjC Espana Sayrada of Henry 
Florez, a voluminous collection in thirty-four vo¬ 
lumes quarto, Madrid, 1747-84. 

From the scanty remains of this author it is 
hardly possible to form a very exact judgment of 
his character, learning, and abilities. So far as 
may be collected from the above-named treatises, 
he appears to have possessed an understanding 
somewhat above mediocrity, and well exercised in 
the current theological erudition of the Latin church 
during the fifth century. His spirit and temper 
seem to have been singularly amiable. [J.M. M.] 

L. BACILLUS, praetor n. c. 45, to whom 
Caesar would not assign a province, but gave a sum 
of money instead. Bacillus felt the indignity so 
much, that he put an end to his life by voluntary 
starvation. (Dion Cass, xliii. 47.) It is conjec¬ 
tured that Babullius, whose death Cicero mentions 
in this.year (ad Alt. xiii. 48), may be the same as 
the above. 

BACIS (Brficij), scorns to have been originally 
only a common noun derived from to speak, 

and to have signified any prophet or speaker. In 
later times, however, Bacis was regarded as a 
proper noun, and the ancients distinguish several 
seers of this name. 

1. The Boeotian, the most celebrated of them, 
was believed to have lived and given his oracles at 
Hclcon in Bocotia, being inspired by the nymphs 
of the Corycinn cave. Ilis oracles were held in 
high esteem, and, from the specimens wc still pos¬ 
sess in Herodotus and Pausanias, we see that, like 
the Delphic oracles, they were composed in hexa¬ 
meter verse. (Paus. iv. 27. § 2, ix. 17. § 4, x. 12. 
§ 6, 14. § 3, 32. § 6 ; Herod, viii. 20, 77, ix. 43 ; 
Aristoph. Pax, 1009 with the Schol., £V/w7.123, Av. 
907.) From these passages it seems evident, that 
in Bocotia Bacis was regarded as an ancient pro¬ 
phet, of whose oracles there existed a collection 
made either by himself or by others, similar to the 
Sibylline books at Rome; and, in fact, Cicero (de 
Divin. i. 18), Aclian ( V H. xii. 25), Tzctzes (ad 
Lycoph. 1278), and other writers, mention this 
Bacis always as a being of the same class with the 
Sibyls. 

2. The Arcadian, is mentioned by Clemens of 
Alexandria as the only one besides the Boeotian. 
(Strom, i. p. 333.) According to Suidas, he be¬ 
longed to the town of Caphya, and was also called 
Cydus and Aletes. (Comp. Tzetzes, ad Lycoph. l.c.) 

3. The Athenian, is mentioned along with the 

two others’ by Aelian, Suidas, Tzetzes, and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes. (Pax, 1009; comp. 
Perizon. ad Aelian , V H. xii. 25.) [L. S.] 

BACIS or PACIS, is only another name for 
the Egyptian Onuphis, the sacred bull, who was 
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worshipped at Hermonthis in Upper Egypt, just 
as Apis was at Memphis. In size Bacis was re¬ 
quired to excel all other bulls, his hair to be bristly, 
and his colour to change every day. (Macrob. Sat. 

i. 21; Aelian, Hist. An. xii. 11.) [L. S.] 

BA'DIUS, a Campanian, challenged his hosjycs, 
T. Quinctius Crispinus, to single combat when the 
Romans were besieging Capua, b. c. 212. Crispi¬ 
nus at first refused, on account of the friendship 
subsisting between him and Badius, but was at 
length induced by his fellow-soldiers to accept the 
challenge. In the combat which ensued, ho 
wounded Badius, who fled to his own party. (Liv. 
xxv. 18; Val. Max. v. 1. § 3.) 

BADRES (BaSpijs), or BARES (Bapyjs), a 
Persian, of the tribe of the Pasargadac, was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the naval portion of 
the force which Aryandes, governor of Egypt, sent 
against the Barcaeans on the pretext of avenging 
the murder of Arcesilaus III. [Battiadae.] 
After the capture of Barca (about 512 b. c.), the 
Persians were allowed to pass through Cyrcnc, and 
Badrcs was anxious to take the city; but through 
the refusal of Amnsis, who commanded the land 
force, the opportunity was lost. (Herod, iv. 167, 
203.) This is perhaps the same Badrcs whom 
Herodotus mentions as commanding a portion of 
the Persian army in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. (Herod, vii. 77.) [E. K.] 

BAE'BIA GENS, plebeian, of which the cog¬ 
nomens are Dives, Herbnnjus (? see Liv. xxii. 
34), Sui.ca, Tampiiilus: the last is the only sur¬ 
name which appears on coins, where it is written 
Tumpilus. (Eckhel, v. p. 149.) The first member 
of the gens who obtained the consulship was Cn. 
liacbius Tnmphilus, in b. c. 182. For those whoso 
cognomen is not mentioned, see Baebiur. 

BAE'BIUS. 1. L. Bakbius, one of the am¬ 
bassadors sent by Scipio to Carthage, b. c. 202. 
He was afterwards left by Scipio in command of 
the camp. (Liv. xxx. 25; Polyb. xv. 1, 4.) 

2. Q. Bakbius, tribune of the plcbs, u. c. 200, 
endeavoured to persuade the people not to engage in 
the war against Philip of Moccdon. (Liv. xxxi. 6.) 

3. M. Bakbius, one of the three commissioners 
sent into Macedonia, b. c. 186, to investigate the 
charges brought by the Mnronitnc and others 
against Philip of Macedon. (Polyb. xxxiii. 6.) 

4. L. Baebius, one of the three commissioners 
sent into Macedonia, b.c. 168, to inspect the stnto 
of affairs there, before Aerailius Paullus invaded 
the country. (Liv. xliv. 18.) 

5. A. Bakbius, caused the members of the 
Aetolian senate to be killed in b. c. 167, and was 
in consequence afterwards condemned at Rome. 
Livy calls him pracses , a term which is applied in 
later times by the jurists to a governor of a pro¬ 
vince. Whether, however, Baebius had the go¬ 
vernment of Actolia, or only of the town in which 
the murder was perpetrated, is uncertain. (Liv. 
xlv. 28, 31.) 

6. C. Bakbius, tribune of the plebs, n. c. Ill, 
was bribed by Jugurtha when the latter came to 
Rome. When Mummius commanded Jugurtha to 
give answers to certain questions, Baebius bade 
him be silent, ar.d thus quashed the investigation. 
(SalL Jug. 33, 34.) 

7. C. Bakbius was appointed by L. Caesar 
(called Sext. Caesar by Appian), b. c. 89, as hia 
successor in the command in the social war. (Ap¬ 
pian, B. C. i. 48.) 
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8. M. Baebius was pnt to death by Marius and 
Cinna when they entered Rome in b. c. 87. In¬ 
stead of being killed by any weapon, Baebius was 
literally tom to pieces by the hands of his enemies. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 72; Floras, iii. 21; Lucan, ii. 
119.) 

9. M. Bakbius, a brave man, slain by order of 
L. Piso in Macedonia, b. c. 57. (Cic. in Pis. 36.) 

10. A. Baebius, a Roman eques of Asta in 
Spain, deserted the Pompeian party in the Spanish 
war, and went over to Caesar, b. c. 45. (Ddl. 
Wap. 26.) 

11. Baebius, a Roman senator, served under 
Vatinius in Illyria. On the murder of Caesar, 
H. c. 44, the Illyrians rose against Vatinius, and 
cut olf Baebius and five cohorts which he com¬ 
manded. (Appian, Illyr. 13.) 

BAR'BIUS MACRI'NUS. [Macrinus.] 

BAE'BI US MARCELLI'N US. [M arcel- 

LINU8.] 

BAETON (Balro/v), was employed by Alexan¬ 
der the Great in measuring distances in his marches, 
whence he is called 6 ’AA t^avbpov s. 

He wrote a work upon the subject entitled oratipol 
rrjs ’AAeg&'Spov nop* (as. (Athen. x. p. 422, b.; 
Plin. II.N. vi. 17. s. 21,19. s. 22, vii. 2; Solin. 55.) 

BAK'TYLUS (Ba(ruAos), is in reality the name 
of ft peculiar kind of conical shaped stones, which 
were erected ns symbols of gods in remarkable 
places, and were from time to time anointed with 
oil, wine, or blood. The custom of setting up such 
stones originated, in all probability, in meteors 
being erected in the places where they had fallen 
down. (Phot. Cod. 242.) Eusebius ( Praep. Evany. 
i. 10) says, that Bactyli were believed to be stones 
endowed with souls and created by Uranus. Hence 
Bactylus, when personified, is called a son of Urar 
mis and Ge, and a brother of Hus and Cronos. 
Traces of the veneration paid to such stones are 
found among the Hebrews and Phoenicians, no 
less than among the Greeks. Photius ( l. c.) says, 
that Asclopiades ascended mount Libanon, in the 
neighbourhood of Heliopolis in Syria, and saw 
many Bactyli there, concerning which he related 
the most wonderful tales. (Comp. Lucian, Alc.r. 30; 
Theophrast. Charact. 16; Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 
p. 713.) In Grecian mythology, the stone which 
was given to Uranus, to swallow instead of the in¬ 
fant Zeus, was called Baetylus (Ilesych. s. t\); and 
a little above the temple of Delphi, on the left, 
there was a stone which was anointed with oil 
every day, and on solemn occasions covered with 
raw wool: tradition said, that this stone was the 
same which Uranus had swallowed. (Paus. ix. 24. 
§ 5; comp. vii. 22. § 3 ; Tnc. Hist. ii. 3.) [L. S.] 

BAEUS (Ba?or), the helmsman of Odysseus, 
who is said to have died during the stay of the 
latter in Sicily. Mount Baea in the island of Ce- 
phnllenia, and several islands and towns, but espe¬ 
cially Baiae in Campania, in the bay of which he 
was believed to have been buried, are supposed to 
have derived their names from him. (Lycophr. 
694, with Tzetz. note; Steph. Byz. s. v. Bala ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1967.) [L. S.] 

BAGAEUS (Ba7«?os). 1. A Persian noble¬ 

man, to whom was allotted the dangerous office of 
conveying the order of Dareius Hystaspis for the 
execution of Oroetcs, the powerful and rebellious 
satrap of Lydia, about 520 u. c. On his arrival at 
Sardis, Bagaeus first ascertained the disposition 
of the satrap's guards by the delivery to them of 
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several minor firmans from the king; and, when- 
he saw that they received these with much reve¬ 
rence, he gave the order for the death of Oroetcs, 
which was unhesitatingly obeved. (Herod, iii. 
P28.) 

2. Or Bancacus (BayKa7cs) > a half-brother of 
the satrap Pharnabazus, is mentioned by Xeno¬ 
phon as one of the commanders of a body of Per¬ 
sian cavalry, which, in a skirmish near Duscylium, 
defeated the cavalry of Agesilaus, in the first year 
of his invasion of Asia, b. c. 396. (Xen. Hell. iii. 
4. § 13; Plut. Aycsil. 9.) [E. E.] 

BAGl'STANKS (Ba 7 t<rrd»^s), a distinguished 
Babylonian, deserted Bessus and the conspirators, 
when Alexander was in pursuit of them and Da¬ 
reius, b. c. 330, and informed Alexander of the 
danger of the Persian king. (Arrian, iii. 21 ; 
Curt. v. 13.) 

BAGO'AS (Bcryc&is). 1. An eunuch, highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxcrxcs III. (Ochus), is said 
to have been by birth an Egyptian, and seems to 
have fully merited the character assigned him by 
Diodorus, of a bold, bad man {r6\prj /cal Ttupavopiy 
tiiacpepav). In the successful expedition of Ochus 
against Egypt, n. c. 350,* Bagoas was associated by 
the king with Mentor, the Rhodian, in the com¬ 
mand of a third part of the Greek mercenaries. 
(Diod. xvi. 47.) Being sent to take possession of 
Pclusium, which had surrendered to the Theban 
Lacrates, he incurred the censure of Ochus by per¬ 
mitting his soldiers to plunder the Greek garrison 
of the town, in defiance of the terms of capitulation. 
(Diod. xvi. 49.) In the same war, the Egyptian 
part of the garrison at Bubastus having made terms 
with Bagoas for themselves, and admitted him 
within the gates, the Greek garrison, privately in¬ 
stigated by his colleague Mentor, attacked and 
slaughtered his men and took him prisoner. Men¬ 
tor accordingly had the credit of releasing him and 
receiving the submission of Bubastus ; and hence¬ 
forth an alliance was formed between them for 
their mutual interest, which was ever strictly pre¬ 
served, and conduced to the power of both,— 
Mentor enjoying the satrapy of the western pro¬ 
vinces, while Bagoas directed affairs at his pleasure 
in the centre of the empire,—-and the king was re¬ 
duced to a cipher. (Diod. xvi. 50.) The cruelties 
of Ochus having excited general detestation, Bn- 
goas at length removed him by poison, n. c. 338, 
fearing perhaps lest the effects of the odium in 
which he was held might extend to himself, and 
certainly not from the motive absurdly assigned by 
Aelian, viz. the desire of avenging the insult offered 
by Ochus, so many years before, to the religion of 
Egypt To the murder of the king he joined that 
of all his sons except Arses, the youngest, whom 
he placed upon the throne ; but, seeing reason to 
apprehend danger from him, he put him also to 
death in the third year of his reign, n. c. 336. lie 
next conferred the crown on Codomannus (a great- 
grandson of Dareius II.), who having discovered, 
soon after his accession, a plot of Bagoas to poisou 
him, obliged the traitor to drink the potion himself. 
(Diod. xvii. 5 ; Ael. V. II. vi. 8; Strab. xv. p. 736; 
Arr. A nab. ii. p. 41, e.; Curt. vi. 3. § 12.) [E. E.] 

2. A favourite eunuch of Alexander the Great 
who first belonged to Dareius and afterwards fell 
into the hands of Alexander. He was a youth of 

* Tliis date is from Diodorus; but see Thirl-, 
wall's Greece , vol. vi. p. 142, note 2. 
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remarkable beauty. Alexander was passionately 
fond of him, and is said to have kissed him pub¬ 
licly in the theatre on one occasion. (Curt. vL 5, 
x. 1; Plut. Alex. G7; Athcn. xiii. p. 603, b.) 

3. A general of Tigrancs or Mithridatcs, who 
together with Mithraus expelled Ariobarzanes from 
Cappadocia in b. c. 92. (Appian, Mitkr. 10; comp. 
Justin, xxxviii. 3.) 

The name Bagoas frequently occurs in Persian 
history. According to Pliny (II. N. xiii. 9), it 
was the Persian word for an eunuch; and it is 
sometimes used by Latin writers as synonymous 
with an eunuch. (Comp. QuintiL v. 12; Ov. Am. 
ii. 2. 1.) 

BAGO'PHANES, the commander of the citadel 
at Babylon, who surrendered it and all the royal 
treasures to Alexander after the battle of Guaga- 
mela, b. c. 331. (Curt v. 1.) 

BA'LACRUS (BaXatpos). 1. The son of 
Nicanor, one of Alexander's body-guard, was ap¬ 
pointed satrap of Cilicia after the battle of Issus, 
ii. c.' 333. (Arrian, ii. 12.) He fell in battle 
against the Pisidians in the life-time of Alexander. 
(I)iod. xviii. 22.) It was probably this Balacrus 
who married Phila, the daughter of Antipatcr, and 
subsequently tho wife of Cratcrus. (Phot. p. 111. 
b. 3, ed. Bckker.) 

2. The son of Amyntas, obtained the command 
of the allies in Alexander's army, when Antigonus 
was appointed satrap of Phrygia, B. c. 334. After 
the occupation of Egypt, b. c. 331, he was one of 
the generals left behind in that country with a 
part of tho army. (Arrian, i. 30, iii. 5; Curt 
yiii. 11.) 

3. The commander of the javelin-throwers (cfcop- 
nrrral) in the army of Alexander the Great. 
(Arrian, iii. 12, iv. 4, 24.) 

BAXAGRUS (BdA aypos), a Greek writer of 
uncertain date, wrote a work on Macedonia (Ma*«- 
Sovi/ca) in two books at least. (Steph. Byz. s. w. 
*Afxo\€os t ' / O\€i)\os, Avftdx 10 **) 

BAXANUS, a Gaulish prince beyond the Alps, 
who sent ambassadors offering to assist the Romans 
in their Macedonian war, b. c. 169. (Liv.xliv. 14.) 

BALAS. [Alexander Balas, p. 114.J 

BALBIXIUS, who was in Spain, n. c. 44 
(Cic. ud Alt. xv. 13), is conjectured by Mongault 
to be only a diminutive of Cornelius Baibas, the 
younger, a friend of Cicero’s, but this is very im¬ 
probable. 

C. BALBILLUS, governor of Egypt in the 
reign of Nero, a. d. 55 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 22), and 
a man of great learning, wrote a work respecting 
Aegypt and his journeys in that country. (Senec. 
Q/iaest. Nat. iv. 2; Plin. II. N. xix. prooem.) 

BALBPNUS, was proscribed by the triumvirs 
in n. c. 43, but restored with Sex. Pompeius in 
n. o. 39, and subsequently advanced to the con¬ 
sulship. (Appian, iv. 50.) No other author but 
Appian, and none of the Fasti, mention a consul of 
this name; but as we learn from Appian that Bal- 
binus was consul in the year in which the con¬ 
spiracy of the younger Aemilius Lepidus was 
detected by Maecenas, that is b. c. 30, it is con¬ 
jectured that Balbinus may be the cognomen of 
L. Saenius, who was consul suffectus in that year. 

BALBTNUS. When intelligence reached Rome 
that the elder Gordian and his son had both pe¬ 
rished in Africa, and that the savage Maximin, 
thirsting for vengeance, wasadvancingtowards Italy 
at the head of a powerful army, the senate resolved 
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upon electing two rulers with equal power, one of 
whom should remain in the city to direct the civil 
administration, while the other should march against 
Maximin. The choice fell upon Dccimus Caelius 
Balbinus and Marcus Clodius Pupienus Maximus, 
both consulnrs well stricken in years, the one a 
sagacious statesman, the other a bold soldier and 
an able general. Balbinus, who was of noble birth, 
and traced his descent from Cornelius Balbus of 
Cadiz, the friend of Pompey, Cicero, and Caesar, 
had governed in succession the most important 
among the peaceful provinces of the empire. He 
was celebrated as one of the best orators and poets 
of the age, and had gained the esteem and love of 
all ranks. Maximus, on the other hand, was of 
lowly origin, the son, according to some, of a black¬ 
smith, according to others, of a coacbmakcr. He 
had acquired great renown as an imperial legate by 
his victories over the Sarmatians in Illyria and tho 
Germans on the Rhine, had been eventually ap¬ 
pointed prefect of the city, and had discharged tho 
duties of that office with a remarkablo firmness 
and strictness. 

The populace, still clinging with affection to the 
family of Gordian, and dreading the severity of 
Maximus, refused for a while to ratify the decision 
of the senate, and a serious tumult arose, which 
was not quelled until the grandson of Gordian, a 
boy of fourteen, was presented to the crowd and 
proclaimed Caesar. While Pupienus was hasten¬ 
ing to encounter Maximin, now under tho walls of 
Aquileia, a formidable strife broke out at Romo 
between the citizens and tho praetorians. Tho 
camp of the praetorians was closely invested, and 
they were reduced to great distress in consequence 
of the supply of water being cut off, but in retalia¬ 
tion they made desperate sallies, in which whole 
regions of the town were burned or reduced to 
ruins. These disorders were repressed for a time 
by the glad tidings of the destruction of Maximin, 
and all parties joined in welcoming with the most 
lively demonstrations of joy the united armies and 
their triumphant chief. But the calm wjis of short 
duration. Tho hatred existing between the prae¬ 
torians and the populace had been only smothered 
for a while, not extinguished; the soldiers of all 
ranks openly lamented that they had lost a prince 
chosen by themselves, and were obliged to submit 
to those nominated by the civil power. A conspi¬ 
racy was soon organized by the guards. On a day 
when public attention was engrossed by the exhi¬ 
bition of the Capitoline games, a strong band of 
soldiers forced their way into the palace, seized 
the two emperors, stripped them of their roy;d 
robes, dragged them through the streets, and finally 
put them to death. 

The chronology of this brief reign is involved in 
much difficulty, and different historians have con¬ 
tracted or extended it to periods varying from 
twenty-two days to two years. The statements of 
ancient writers are so irreconcilcable, that we have 
no sure resource except medals; but, by studying 
carefully the evidence which these afford, we may 
repose with considerable confidence on the conclu¬ 
sion of Eckhel, that the accession of Balbinus and 
Maximus took place about the end of April, a. d. 
238, and their death before the beginning of Au¬ 
gust in the same year. 

We ought to notice hero a remarkable innova¬ 
tion which was introduced in consequence of the 
circumstances attending the election of these princes, 
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Up to this period, although several individuals had 
enjoyed at the same time the appellation of Au¬ 
gustus, it had been held as an inviolable maxim of 
the constitution, that the office of chief pontiff did 
not admit of division, and could be vacated by 
death only. But the senate, in this case, anxious 
to preserve perfect equality between the two em¬ 
perors, departed from a rule scrupulously observed 
from the earliest ages, and invested both with the 
office and appellation of Pontifex Maximus. The 
precedent thus established was afterwards gene¬ 
rally followed; colleagues in the empire became 
generally, as a matter of course, colleagues in the 
chief priesthood; and when pretenders to the pur¬ 
ple arose at the same time in different parts of the 
world, they all assumed the title among their other 
designations. [W. R.] 
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BALBUS, a family-name in several gentes. It 
was originally a surname given to some one who 
had an impediment in his speech. 

I. AcilU Bulbi, plebeians. 

1. M\ Acilius L. f. K. n. Balbus, consul 
b. c. 150. (Cic. do Sened. 5, ad Att. xii. 5; Plin. 

II. N. vii. 36.) 

2. M\ Acilius M. f. L. n. Balbus, consul 
u. c. 114. (Obscqu. 97; Plin. //. N. ii. 29, 56. 
b. 57.) It is doubtful to which of the Acilii Balbi 
the annexed coin is to be referred. The obverse 
has the inscription Ba(l)bvs, with the head of 
Pallas, before which is X. and beneath Roma, 
the whole within a laurel garland. On the reverse 
we have MV. Acili, with Jupiter and Victory in 
a quadriga. 



II. T. A inputs Balbus , plebeian, 
tribune of the plcbs b. c. 63, proposed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with his colleague T. Labienus, that Pompey, 
who was then absent from Rome, should, on ac¬ 
count of his Asiatic victories, be allowed to wear 
a laurel-crown and all the insignia of a triumph in 
the Circensian games, and also a laurel crown and 
the praetexta in the scenic games. (Veil. Pat. ii. 
40.) lie failed in his first attempt to obtain the 
aedileship, although he was supported by Pompey 
(Schol. Bob. pro Blanc, p. 257, ed. Orelli) ; but he 
appears to have been praetor in b. c. 59, as we find 
that he was governor of Cilicia in the following 
year. (Comp. Cic. ad Fam. i. 3.) On the breaking 
out of the civil war in b. c. 49, he sided with the 
Pompeian party, and took an active part in the 
levy of troops at Capua. (Ad Att. viii. 11, b.) He 
no doubt left Italy with the rest of his party, for 
we find him in the next year endeavouring to obtain 


money by plundering the temple of Diana in Ephe¬ 
sus, which he was prevented from doing only by 
the arrival of Caesar. (Caes. B. C. iii. 105.) Bal¬ 
bus was one of those who was banished by Caesar; 
but he afterwards obtained his pardon through the 
intercession of his friend Cicero (comp. Cic. ud 
Fam. xiii. 70), who wrote him a letter on the oc¬ 
casion, b. c. 46. (Ad Fam. vi. 12.) 

Balbus appears to have written some work on 
the history of his times; for Suetonius (Caes. 77) 
quotes some remarks of Caesar’s from a work of 
T. Ampius. Balbus was also mentioned in the 
fourth book of Varro M De Vita Populi Romani.” 
(Varr. Fraym. p. 249, ed. Bip.) 

III. Q. Antonius Balbus , plebeian, 
is supposed to be the same as Q. Antonius who 
was praetor in Sicily in b. c. 82 and was killed by 
L. Philippus, the legate of Sulla. (Liv. Epit. 86.) 
The annexed coin was struck cither by, or in 
honour of, this Balbus. The obverse represents 
the head of Jupiter; the reverse is Q. A(n)to. 
Ba(l)& Pr. with Victory in a quadriga. 



IV. M. Alius Balbus , plebeian, 
of Aricia, married Julia, the sister of Julius Caesar, 
who bore him a daughter, Atia, the mother of Au¬ 
gustus Caesar. [Atia.] lie wa9 praetor in ii. c. 
62, and obtained the government of Sardinia, as 
we learn from the annexed coin (copied from the 
Thcsuur. Morcll.), of which the reverse is Atius 
Balbus Pr., with the head of Balbus; and tho 
obverse, Sard. Pater, with tho head of Sardus, 
the lather or mythical ancestor of the island. In 



B. c. 59, Balbus was appointed one of the vigintiviri 
under tho Julian law for tho division of the land 
in Campania; and, as Pompey was a member of 
the same board, Balbus, who was not a person of 
any importance, was called by Cicero in joke 
Pompey’s colleague. (Suet. Oct. 4, Fliil. iii. 6, 
ad AtL ii. 4.) 

V. Corndii Balbi, plebeians. 

The Comelii Baibi were, properly speaking, no part 
of the Cornelia gens. The first of this name was 
not a Roman; he was a native of Gades; and his 
original name probably bore some resemblance in 
sound to the Latin Balbus. The reason why he 
assumed the name of Cornelius is mentioned below. 
[No. 1.] 

1. L. Cornelius Balbus, sometimes called 
Major to distinguish him from his nephew [No. 3], 
was a native of Gades, and descended from an illus¬ 
trious family in that town. Gades, being one of 
the federate cities, supported the Romans in their 
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war against Sertorius in Spain, and Balbus thus 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself. He 
served under the Roman generals, Q. Metellus 
Pius, C. Memmius, and Pompey, and was present 
at the battles of Tuna and Sucro. He distin¬ 
guished himself so much throughout the war, that 
Pompey conferred the Roman citizenship upon 
him, his brother, and his brother’s sons ; and this 
act of Pompey’s was ratified by the law of the con¬ 
suls, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and L. Gellius, b. c. 
72. (Cic. pro Bulb. 8.) It was probably in honour 
of these consuls that Balbus took the gentile name 
of the one and the praenomen of the other; though 
some modem writers suppose that he derived his 
name from L. Cornelius, consul in b. c. 199, who 
was the hospes of the inhabitants of Gades. {Pro 
Bulb. 18.) 

At the conclusion of the war with Sertorius, 
B. c. 72, Balbus removed to Rome. He obtained 
admission into the Crustuminian tribe by accusing 
a member of this tribe of bribery, and thus gaining 
the place which the guilty party forfeited on con¬ 
viction. Balbus had doubtless brought with him 
considerable wealth from Gades, and supported by 
the powerful interest of Pompey, whose friendship 
he assiduously cultivated, he soon became a man of 

great influence and importance. One of Pompey’s 
intimate friends, the Greek Thcophancs of Myti- 
lcne, adopted him ; and Pompey himself shewed 
him marks of favour, which not a little offended 
the Roman nobles, who were indignant that a man 
of Gades should be preferred to them. Among 
other presents which Pompey made him, we read of 
a grant of land for the purpose of pleasure-grounds. 
But Balbus was too prudent to confine himself to 
only one patron; he early paid court to Caesar, 
and seems to have entirely ingratiated himself into 
his favour during Pompey’s absence in Asia in 
prosecution of the Mitliridatic war. From this 
time, he became one of Caesar's most intimate 
friends, and accompanied him to Spain in b. c. 61, 
in the capacity of praefcctus fubmm, when Caesar 
went into that province after his practorsliip. Soon 
after his return to Rome, the first triumvirate was 
formed, b.c. GO; and though he was ostensibly the 
friend both of Pompey and Caesar, he seems to have 
attached himself more closely to the interests of the 
latter than of the former. On Caesar’s departure 
to Gaul in b. c. 58, Balbus again received the ap¬ 
pointment of praefectus fabrum, and from this time 
to the breaking out of the civil war, he passed his 
time alternately in Gaul and at Rome, but princi¬ 
pally at the latter, lie was the manager and 
steward of Caesar's private property in the city, 
and a great part of the Gallic booty passed through j 
his hands. But his increasing wealth and influence 
raised him many enemies among the nobles, who 
were still more anxious to ruin him, as he was 
the favourite of the triumvirs. They accordingly 
induced an inhabitant of Gades to accuse him of 
having illegally assumed the rights and privileges 
of a Roman citizen. The cause came on for trial 
probably in b. c. 55; and as there was yet no 
breach between Pompey and Caesar, Balbus was 
defended by Pompey and Crassus, and also by 
Cicero, who undertook the defence at Pompey’s 
request, and whose speech on the occasion has 
come down to us. Balbus was acquitted, .and 
justly, as is shewn in the article Foederutue Civi- 
talrs in the Diet, of Ant. 

In the civil war, in b. c. 49, Balbus remained at 
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Rome, and endeavoured to some extent to keep up 
the semblance of neutrality. Thus he looked after 
the pecuniary affaire of his friend, the consul Cor¬ 
nelius Lentulus, who was one of Pompey's parti¬ 
sans; but his neutrality was scarcely disguised. 
It is true that he did not appear against Pompey 
in the field, but all his exertions were employed to 
promote Caesar’s interests. He was especially 
anxious to gain over Cicero, with whom he had 
corresponded before the breaking out of the civil 
war. Knowing the weak side of Cicero, he had 
first requested him to act the mediator between 
Caesar and Pompey, and afterwards pressed him 
to come to Rome, which would have been tanta¬ 
mount to a declaration in Caesar's favour. Cicero, 
after a good deal of hesitation, eventually left 
Italy, but returned after the battle of Phorealia 
(b. c. 48), when he re-opened hia correspondence 
with Balbus, and requested him to use his good 
offices to obtain Caesar's pardon for him. During all 
this time, Balbus, in conjunction with Oppius, had 
the entire management of Caesar’s affairs at Rome ; 
and we see, from Cicero's letters, that Balbus was 
now regarded as one of the chief men in the state. 
He seems, however, to have used his good fortune 
with moderation, and never to have been deserted 

by the prudence winch hud always been one of his 

chief characteristics. We arc therefore disposed to 
reject the talc, which is related only by Suetonius 
(Cues. 78) and Plutarch (Cues. 60), that Balbus 
prevented Caesar from rising to receive the senate 
on his return from the Spanish war, in B. c. 45. 

On the murder of Caesar in March, 44, Balbus 
was placed in a somewhat critical position, lie 
retired from the city, and spent two months in the 
country, and was one of the first who hastened 
to meet young Octavianus at Neapolia. During 
this time, he frequently saw Cicero, who believed 
that his professions to Octavianus were hollow, 
and that he was in reality the friend of Antony. 
In this, however, Cicero was mistaken; Balbus, 
whose good fortune it always was to attach himself 
to the winning party, accompanied Octavianus to 
Rome, and was subsequently advanced by him to 
the highest offices in the state. It is uncertain in 
what year he was praetor; but his propmetorship 
is commemorated in the annexed coin of Octavi- 
anus (copied from the T/tesaur. Morel!. ), which 
contains on the obverse C. Caesar. III via. R. 
P. C. with the head of Octavianus, and on the 



reverse Balbus Pro Pr. He obtained the con¬ 
sulship in b. c. 40, the first instance, according to 
Pliny (//. N. vii. 43. s. 44), in which this honour 
had been conferred upon one who was not born a 
Roman citizen. The year of his death is unknown. 
In his will he left every Roman citizen twenty 
denarii apiece (Dion Cass, xlviii. 32), which would 
seem to shew that he had no children, and that 
consequently the emperor Balbinus could not be, 
as he pretended, a lineal descendant from him. 

Balbus was the author of a diary (Epltcmeris) 
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which has not come down to us, of the most re¬ 
markable occurrences in his own and Caesar's life. 
(Sidon. A poll. Ep. ix. 14; Suet. Cues. 81; Capi- 
tolin. Balbin. 2.) He took care that Caesar's Com¬ 
mentaries on the Gallic war should be continued ; 
and we accordingly find the eighth book dedicated 
to him. There does not, however, appear to be 
sufficient grounds for the conjecture of some mo¬ 
dern writers, that Balbus was the author of the 
History of the Spanish war. In the collection of 
Cicero’s letters we find four from Balbus. (Ad 
AU. viii. 15, ix. 6, 13.) 

2. P. Cornelius Balbus, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, received the Roman franchise at the same 
time as his brother; but appears to have died soon 
afterwards, either in Gades or Rome. 

3. L. Cornelius Balbus, P. f., son of the pre¬ 
ceding [No. 2], and frequently called Minor, to 
distinguish him from his uncle [No. 1], was bom 
at Gades, and received the Roman franchise along 
with his father and uncle. On the breaking out 
of the civil war (u. c. 49) he served under Caesar, 
and was sent by him to the consul L. Cornelius 
Lcntulus, who was an old friend of his uncle's, to 
persuade him to return to Rome. Balbus under¬ 
took the same dangerous commission in the follow¬ 
ing year, and paid Lcntulus a visit in the Pompeinn 
camp at Dyrrhachium, but he was not successful 
either time. Balbus served under Caesar in the 
Alexandrian and Spanish ware, during which time 
ho kept up a correspondence with Cicero, with whom 
ho had become acquainted through his uncle. In 
return for his services in these wars, Caesar made 
him pontiff; and it is therefore probably this Cor¬ 
nelius Balbus who wrote a work on the Roman 
sacra, of which the eighteenth book is quoted by 
Mncrobius. (Saturn. iii. 6.) 

In it. c. 44 and 43, Balbus was quaestor of the 
propraetor Aeinins Pollio in Further Spain; and 
while there, he added to his native town Gades a 
suburb, which was called the new city, and built a 
dock-yard ; and the place received in consequence 
the name of Didyma or double-city. (Strab. iii. p. 
109.) But his general conduct in Spain was of a 
most arbitrary and tyrannical kind ; and at length, 
after plundering the provincials and amassing large 
treasures, he left Spain in R a 43, without even pay¬ 
ing the soldiers, and crossed over to Bogud in Africa. 

From that time, we hear nothing of Balbus for 
upwards of twenty years. We then find him go¬ 
vernor of Africa, with the title of proconsul, al¬ 
though he had been neither praetor nor consul. 
While in Africa, he obtained a victory over the 
Garamantcs, and enjoyed a triumph in consequence 
in March, B. c. 19, the first instance of this honour 
having been conferred upon one who was not bom 
a Roman citizen. (Plin. //. N. v. 5 ; Veil Pat. ii. 
51; Strab. iii. p. 169.) Balbus, like his uncle, had 
amassed a large fortune; and, as Augustus was 
anxious to adorn Rome with public buildings, Bal¬ 
bus erected at his own expense a theatre in the 
city, which was remarkable on account of its con¬ 
taining four pillars of onyx. It was dedicated in 
B. C. 13, with festive games, on the return of Au¬ 
gustus to Rome; and as a compliment to Balbus 
for having built it, his opinion was asked first in 
the senate by Tiberius, who was consul in that 
year. (Dion Cass. liv. 25; Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 7. 
s. 12.) After this we hear nothing further of Bal¬ 
bus. He may have been the Cornelius Balbus 
whom L. Valerius made his heir, although he had 


involved Valerius in many law-suits, and had at last 
brought a capital charge against him. (Val. Max. 
vii. 8. § 7.) 

(For further information respecting the Cornelii 
Balbi, see Orelli's Onomasticon Tullianum and 
Dnimann's Rom, voL ii. p. 594, &c.) 

VI. Domitius Balbus , 

a wealthy man of praetorian rank, whose will was 
forged in a. d. 61. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 40.) 

VII. ImIu Balbi. 

1. D. Laelius D. f. D. n. Balbus, one of the 
quindecemviri who superintended the celebration 
of the saccular games in b. c. 17 (Fast. Capitol.), 
and consul in b. c. 6. (Dion Cass. lv. 9.) 

2. Laelius Balbus, accused Acutia, formerly 
the wife of P. Vitellius, of treason (intyestas), but 
was unable to obtain the usual reward after her 
condemnation, in consequence of the intercession 
of the tribune Junius Otho. He was condemned 
in a. d. 37 as one of the paramours of Albucilla, 
deprived of his senatorial rank, and banished to an 
island : his condemnation gave general satisfaction, 
as he had been ever ready to accuse the innocent. 

(Tac. vi. 47, 40.) 

VIII. Lucilii Balbi. 

1. L. Lucilius Balbus, the jurist. See below. 

2. Q. Lucilius Balbus, probably tho brother 
of tho preceding, a Stoic philosopher, and a pupil 
of Panaetius, had made such progress in the Stoic 
philosophy, that he appeared to Cicero comparable 
to the best Greek philosophers. (I)e Nat. Door. i. 6.) 
He is introduced by Cicero in his dialogue “On 
the Nature of the Gods” as the expositor of the 
opinions of the Stoics on that subject, and his ar- 

f uments arc represented as of considerable weight. 
De Nat . Dear. iii. 40, de Divin. i. 5.) He was 
also the exponent of tho Stoic opinions in Cicero's 
“ Hortcnsius.” (Fraym. p. 484, ed. Orelli.) 

IX. L. Naevius Balbus , plebeian, 
one of the quinqueviri appointed in B. c. 171 to 
settle the dispute between the Pisani and Luncnscs 
respecting the boundaries of their lands. (Liv. xlv. 
13.) The annexed coin of the Nacvia gens belongs 
to this family. The obverse represents a head of 
Venus, the reverse is C. Nak. Ba(a)u. with Victory 
in a chariot. 



X. Nonius Balbus , plebeian, 
tribune of the plebs, b. c. 32, put his veto upon the 
decree which the senate would have passed against 
Octavianus at the instigation of the consul C. So- 
sius, a partizan of Antony. (Dion Cass. L. 2.) 

XI. Octavius Balbus. See below. 

XII. Thorii Balbi, plebeians. 

1. C. Thorius Balbus, of Lanuvium, is said 
by Cicero to have lived in such a manner, that 
there was not a single pleasure, however refined 
and rare, which he did not enjoy. (De Fin. ii. 20.) 
He must not be confounded, as he has been by 
Pighius, with L. Turius who is mentioned in Ci¬ 
cero's Brutus (c. 67). The annexed coin of L. 
Thorius Balbus contains on the obverse the head 
of Juno Sospita, whose worship was of great anti- 
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quity at Lanuvium, with the letters I. S. M. R. 
(that is, Junonis Sospilae magnae rcginae) ; and on 
the reverse L. Thom vs Baabvs, with a bull rosh- 
ing forward. Eckhel (v. p. 324, &c.) thinks that 
the bull has an allusion to the name of Thorius, 
which the Romans might regard as the same as 
the Greek froJpioy, impetuous . 



2. Sp. Thorius Balbus, tribune of the plebs 
about B. c. Ill, was a popular speaker, and intro¬ 
duced in his tribuncship an agrarian law, of which 
considerable fragments have been discovered on 
bronze tablets, and of which an account is given in 
the Diet, of Ant. s.v. Thoria Lex. (Cic. Brut. 3G, 
de Oral . ii. 70 ; Appiati, B. C. i. 27.) 

BA'LBUS, JU'NIUS, a consular, husband of 
Metio Faustina, the daughter of the elder Gordian. 
(Cnpitolin. c. 4.) According to some historians, 
the third Gordian, who succeeded Balbinus and 
Pupienns Maximus, was the issue of this marriage, 
while others maintain that he was the son of Gor¬ 
dian the second. [Gordianus.] [W. R.] 
BALBUS, L. LUCI'LiUS,a Roman jurist, one 
of the pupils of Q. Mucius Scaevola, and one of the 
legal instructors of the eminent lawyer and distin- 

f uished friend of Cicero, Servius Sulpicius Rufus. 

le was probably the father of Lucilius, the com¬ 
panion of Appius Fulcher in Cilicia (Cic. a/l Fam . 
iii. 4), and the brother of Q. Lucilius Balbus, the 
Stoic philosopher. [Balbus, No. VIII.] Cicero (de 
Orut. iii. 21) speaks of the duo Ballri as Stoics. By 
Heinecciut (Hist. Jur. Rom . § 149) and others the 
jurist Lucius has been confounded with Quintus 
the Stoic philosopher. The jurist was occasionally 
quoted in the works of Sulpicius; and, in the time 
of Fomponius, his writings did not exist in a sepa¬ 
rate form, or, at least, were in the hands of few. 
(Dig. i. tit. 2. 8. 42.) He was a man of much 
learning. In giving advice and pleading causes 
his manner was slow and deliberate. (Cic. Brut. 
42, pro Quint. 1G, 17.) [J. T. G.] 

BALBUS, L. (qu. F.) OCTA'VIUS, a Roman, 
contemporary with Cicero. He was remarkable 
for his skill in law, and for his attention to the 
duties of justice, morality, and religion. (Cic. pro 
Clucnt. 38.) For these reasons he bore a high 
character ns a judex in public as well as private 
trials. There is a passage in Cicero (in Ver. ii. 12) 
in relation to L. Octavius Balbus, which has been 
misinterpreted and corrupted by commentators and 
critics ignorant of the Roman forms of pleading. 
Cicero accuses Verres of having directed an issue 
of fact in such an improper form, that even L. Oc¬ 
tavius, if he had been appointed to try it, would 
have been obliged to adjudge the defendant in the 
cause either to give up an estate of his own to the 
plaintiff, or to pay pecuniary damages. The per¬ 
fect acquaintance with Roman law, and the know¬ 
ledge of his duty wliich Balbus possessed, would 
have compelled him to pass an unjust sentence. 
To understand the compliment, it is necessary to 
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remark, that in the time of Cicero a judex in a pri¬ 
vate cause was appointed for the occasion merely, 
and that his functions rather resembled those of a 
modem English juryman than those of a judge. It 
was his duty to try a given question, and according 
to his finding on that question, to pronounce the 
sentence of condemnation or acquittal contained in 
tho formula directed to him by the praetor. It was 
not his duty but the praetor’s to determine whether 
the question was material, and whether the sen¬ 
tence was made to depend upon it in a maimer 
consistent with justice. In the ordinary form of 
Roman action for the recovery of a thing, as in tho 
English action of detinue , the judgment for tho 
plaintiff was not directly that the thing should be 
restored, but the defendant was condemned, unless 
it were restored, to pay damages. The remainder 
of the chapter has been equally misinterpreted and 
corrupted. It accuses Verres of so shaping the 
formula of trial, that the judex was obliged to treat 
a Roman as a Sicilian, or a Sicilian as a Roman. 

The death of Octavius Balbus is related by Va¬ 
lerius Maximus (v. 7. § 3) as a memorable example 
of paternal affection. Froscribcd by the triumvirs 
Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, u. c. 42, he had 
already made his escape from his house, when a 
fadac report reached hia cars that tho soldiers wero 
massacring his son. Thereupon he returned to his 
house, and was consoled, by witnessing his son’s 
safety, for the violent death to which he thus of¬ 
fered himself. 

The pracnomen of Balbus is doubtful. In Cic. 
pro CluenL 38 most of the MSS. have F.; in Cic. in 
Verr. ii. 12 the common rending is L. [J.T.G.J 

BALDUFNUS I. (BaASouiVos), BALDWIN, 
the first Latin emperor of Constantinople, was tho 
son of Baldwin, count of Hoinnut, and Marguerite, 
countess of Flanders. He was born at Valenciennes 
in 1171, and after the death of his parents inherit¬ 
ed both the counties of Hainaut and Flanders. 
He was one of the most powerful among those 
warlike barons who took the cross in 1200, and 
arrived at Venice in 1202, whence they intended 
to sail to tho Holy Land. They changed their 
plan at the supplication of prince Alexis Angelas, 
the son of tho emperor Isaac II. Angclus, who 
was gone to Venice for the purpose of persuading 
the crusaders to attack Constantinople and release 
Isaac, who hail been deposed, blinded, and im¬ 
prisoned by his brother Alexis Angelus, who 
reigned as Alexis III. from the year 1195. The 
crusaders listened to the promises of young Alexis, 
who was chiefly supported by Baldwin of Flanders, 
as he is generally called ; and they left Venice 
with a powerful fleet, commanded by the doge of 
Venice, Dandolo, who was also commander-in-chief 
of the whole expedition. The various incidents 
and the final result of this bold undertaking are 
given under Alexis III., IV., and V. Tho 
usurper Alexis III. was driven out by tho cru¬ 
saders ; prince Alexis and his father Isaac suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne ; both perished by the 
usurper Alexis V. Ducas Murzuphlus; and Mur- 
zuphlus in his turn was driven out and put to 
death by the crusaders in 1204. During this 
remarkable war Baldwin distinguished himself by 
his military skill as well as by his personal charac¬ 
ter, and the crusaders having resolved to chooso 
one of their own body emperor of tho East, their 
choice fell upon Baldwin. 

Baldwin was accordingly crowned emperor at 
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Constantinople, on the 9th of May, 1204. But he 
received only a very small part of the empire, namely 
Constantinople and the greater part of Thrace ; the 
Venetians obtained a much greater part, consisting 
chiefly of the islands and some parts of Epeims ; 
Boniface, marquis of Monteferrato, received Thes- 
salonica, that is Macedonia, as a kingdom; and 
the rest of the empire, in Asia as well as in Europe, 
was divided among the French, Flemish, and 
Venetian chiefs of the expedition. The speedy 
ruin of the new Latin empire in the East was not 
doubtful under such divisions; it was hastened b}' 
the successful enterprises of Alexis Comnenus at 
Trebizond, of Theodore Lascaris at Nicaea, and by 
the partial revolts of the Greek subjects of the con¬ 
querors. Calo-Ioannes, king of Bulgaria, sup¬ 
ported the revolters, who succeeded in making 
themselves masters of Adrianople. Baldwin laid 
siege to this town; but he was attacked by Calo- 
Ioannes, entirely defeated on the Nth of April, 
1205, and taken prisoner. He died in captivity 
about a year afterwards. Many fables have been 
invented with regard to the nature of his death: 
Nicetas (llrbs Cipla, 1G) says, that Calo-Ioannes 
ordered the limbs of his imperial prisoner to be cut 
off, and the mutilated body to be thrown into a 
field, whero it remained three days before life left 
it. But from the accounts of the Latin writers, 
whose statements have been carefully examined 
by Gibbon and other eminent modern historians, 
we must conclude, that although Baldwin died in 
captivity, ho wns neither tortured nor put to death 
by his victor. The successor of Baldwin I. was his 
brother Henry I. (Niccta9, Alexis I mucins An- 
gelus Fr. iii. 9, A lexis Dncas Murzuphlus , i. 1, 
Urbs Captay 1—17 ; Acropolita, 8, 12 ; Nicc- 
phorus Gregor, ii. 3, &c.; Villehnrdouin, De la 
Coinjiieslc de Constantinoblcy ed. Paulin Paris, 
Paris, 1838.) [W. P.J 

BALDUI'NUS II. (BoASouiVos), the last Latin 
emperor of the east, was descended from the noble 
family of Courtenay, and wns the son of Peter I. of 
Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, and the 
empress Yolanda, countess of Flanders. He was 
born in 1217, and succeeded his brother, Robert, 
in 1228, but, on account of his youth, was put 
under the guardianship of John of Bricnne, count 
l)e la Marche and king of Jerusalem. The empire 
was in a dangerous position, being attacked in the 
south by Vatatzes, the Greek emperor of Nicaea, 
and in the north by Asan, king of Bulgaria, who in 
1234 concluded an alliance with Vatatzes and laid 
siege to Constantinople by sea and land. Until 
then the regent had done very little for his ward 
and the realm, but when the enemy appeared under 
the walls of the capital the danger roused him to 
energy, .and he compelled the besiegers to withdraw 
after having sustained severe losses. John of 
Bricnne died soon afterwards. In 1337 Vatatzes 
and Asan once more laid siege to Constantinople, 
which was defended by Geoffroy de Villehardouin, 
prince of Achaia, while the emperor made a men¬ 
dicant visit to Europe. Begging for assistance, he 
appeared successively at the courts of France, 
England, and Italy, and was exposed to humilia¬ 
tions of every description ; he left his son Philip 
at Venice as a security for a debt. At last he 
succeeded in gaining the friendship of Louis IX., 
king of France, of the emperor Frederic II., and 
of Pope Gregory IX., among whom Louis IX. was 
the most useful to him. The French king gave 
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the unhappy emperor a large sum of money and 
other assistance, in return for which Baldwin per¬ 
mitted the king to keep several most holy relics. 
With the assistance of the Latins, Baldwin ob¬ 
tained some advantages over Vatatzes, and in 1243 
concluded an alliance with the Turks Scljuks; but 
notwithstanding this, he was again compelled to 
seek assistance among the western princes, lie 
was present at the council of Lyon in 1245, and 
returned to Greece after obtaining some feeble 
assistance, which was of no avail against the forces 
of Michael Palaeologus, who had made himself 
master of the Nicacan empire. On the night of the 
15th of July, 1261, Constantinople was taken by 
surprise by Alexis Caesar Strategopulus, one of the 
generals of Michael Palaeologus. Baldwin fled to 
Italy. In 1270 he nearly persuaded Charles, king 
of Naples, to fit out a new expedition against 
Michael Palaeologus, and Louis IX. of France 
promised to second him in the undertaking ; but 
the death of Louis in Tunis deterred the Latin 
princes from any new expedition against the East. 
Baldwin II. died in 1275, leaving a son, Philip of 
Courtenay, by his wife Maria, the daughter of 
John of Brienne. The Latin empire in the East 
had lasted fifty-seven years. (Acropolita, 14, 27, 
37, 78, 85, &c.; Pnchymcres, Michael Palaeologus, 
iii. 31, &c., iv. 29 ; Nicephorus Gregor, iv. 4, dec., 
viii. 2, &c.) [W.P.] 

BALEA'RICUS, an agnomen of Q. Cacciliua 
Metellus, consul a c. 123. [Meteli.uk.] 

BA LI ST A, one of the thirty tyrants of Trebcl- 
lius Pollio. [Aukrolus.] He was prefect of the 
praetorians under Valerian, whom he accompanied 
to the East. After the defeat and capture of that 
emperor, when the Persians had penetrated into 
Cilicia, a body of Roman troops rallied and placed 
themselves under the command of Balista. Led 
by him, they raised the siege of Pompeiopolis, cut 
off numbers of the enemy who were straggling in 
disorderly confidence over the face of the country, 
and retook a vast quantity of plunder. His career 
after the destruction of Macrianus, whom he had 
urged to rebel against Gallicnus, is very obscure. 
According to one account, he retired to an estate 
near Daphne; according to another, ho assumed 
the purple, and maintained a precarious dominion 
over a portion of Syria and the adjacent provinces 
for three years. This assertion is however based 
on no good foundation, resting as it does on the 
authority of certain medals now universally recog¬ 
nised as spurious, and on the hesitating testimony 
of Trcbellius Pollio, who acknowledges that, even 
at the time when he wrote, the statements regard¬ 
ing this matter were doubtful and contradictory. 
Neither the time nor manner of Batista's death 
can be ascertained with certainty, but it is believed 
to have happened about 264, and to have been 
contrived by Odcnathus. (Trebell. Pollio, Trig . 
Tyrann. xvii., GaUien. 2, &c.; see Macrianus, 
Odbnathus, Quietus.) [W. R.] 

BALLO'NYMUS. [Abdolonimus.] 
BA'LSAMO, THEODO'RUS, a celebrated 
Greek canonist, bom at Constantinople, where, 
under Manuel Comnenus, he filled the offices of 
Magnae Ecclcsiae (S. Sophiae) Diaconus , Nomo- 
phylaTy and Chartophylax. Under Isaac Angelus 
he was elevated to the dignity of patriarch of An¬ 
tioch, about 1185 ; but, on account of the invasion 
of the Latins, he was never able to ascend the pa¬ 
triarchal throne, and all the business of the patri- 
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archatc was conducted at Constantinople. He died 
about 1204. Of the works of this author there is 
no complete edition : they are scattered among va¬ 
rious collections. Under the auspices of the em¬ 
peror Manuel Comnenus and of Michael Anchialus, 
the patriarch of Constantinople, he composed com¬ 
mentaries or scholia upon the Syntagma and the 
Nomocanon of Photius. These scholia seem, from 
external evidence, (though there is some difference 
of opinion among critics as to the exact date of 
their composition,) to have been begun as early as 
1166, and not to have been completed before 1192. 
They are of much use in illustrating the bearing of 
the imperial law of Rome upon the canon law of 
the Greek Church. The historical accuracy of 
Balsamo has been questioned. In the preface of 
his commentary upon Photius, he refers the last 
revision of the Basilica to Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus; whereas At tali a ta, Blastares, Iiarmeno- 
pulus, and other authorities, concur in ascribing 
that honour to Leo the Wise. The Syntagma of 
Photius (which is a collection of canons at large), 
and the Nomocanon (which is a systematic ab¬ 
stract), are parts of a single plan; but, with the 
scholia of Balsamo, they have been usually edited 
separately. The scholia on the Nomocanon are 
heat given in Justelli et Voelli BUJiolheca Juris 
(Janonici, (Paris, 1661, vol. ii. p. 789, &c.) The 
Syntagma, without the Nomocanon, is printed with 
the scholia of Balsamo and Zonaras subjoined to 
the text in the Synodicon of Bishop Beveridge. In 
this edition much use is made of an ancient Bod¬ 
leian MS., which supplies the lacunae of the for¬ 
mer printed edition of Paris, 1620. A further 
collation of Beveridge's text with three MSS. is 
given in Wolfii Anecdota Gracca Sacra et Pro- 
fana } vol. iv. p. 113. The scholia of Balsamo, un¬ 
like those of Zonarns, treat not so much of the 
sense of words as of practical questions, and the 
mode of reconciling apparent contradictions. The 
text of Justinian's collections is carefully compared 
by Balsamo with the Basilica, and the portions of 
the former which are not incorporated in the hitter 
are regarded by him ns having no validity in eccle¬ 
siastical matters. 

Other genuine works of Balsamo are extant. 
IIis book MeAeTcSv /cal dnoKplotwv, and his an¬ 
swers to the questions of Marcus, patriarch of 
Alexandria, are given by Leunclavius. (Jus. Gr. 
Horn. vol. i.) The former work is also to be found 
in Cotelcrius, Eccl. Gr. Monum. 

Several works have been erroneously attributed 
to Balsamo. Of these the most important is a 
Greek collection of Ecclesiastical Constitutions, in 
three books, compiled chiefly from the Digest, 
Code, and Novells of Justinian. It is inserted, 
with the Latin translation of Leunclavius, in Jus- 
tclli et Voelli Bibl. Jur. Can. yoI. ii. F. A. Biener, 
however, in his history of the Authenticac (Diss. 
i. p. 16), proved that this collection was older 
than Balsamo; and in his history of the Novells 
(p. 179), he referred it to the time of the em¬ 
peror Heraclius. (a. d. 610—641.) Heimbach 
(Anecdota y vol. i. pp. xliv.—xlvii) maintains, in 
opposition to Biener, that the collection was made 
soon after the time of Justin II. (565-8), and 
that four Novells of Heraclius, appended to the 
work, are the addition of a later compiler. There 
is extant an arrangement of Justinian’s Novells 
according to their contents, which was composed, 
as Biener lias shewn, by Athanasius Scholasticus, 
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though a small portion of it had been previously 
printed under the name of Balsamo. (Hugo, Rom. 
R. R. 14.) 

The Glossa ordinaria of the Basilica, which was 
formed in the 12th century from more ancient scho¬ 
lia, is, without sufficient reason, attributed to Bal- 
samo bj' Assemani. (DibL Jur. Orient^ ii. p. 386.) 

Tigerstrom, in his Aeussere Gcschichtc des Rom. 
Rcckts (Berlin, 1841, p. 331), speaks of a Updxeipov, 
or legal manual, of Antiochus Balsamo, as extant in 
MS.; but he does not say where, nor does he cite 
any authority for the fact As Tigerstrom is often 
inaccurate, we suspect that Antioclms is put by 
mistake for Theodorus, and that the Prochciron 
auctum is referred to, of which an account is given 
by C. E. Zacharia, Ilistoriae Juris Graeco-Romani 
DAiueatio , § 48. The commencement of this Pro- 
cheiron was published, by way of specimen, by Za¬ 
charia in the Prolegomena to his edition of the 
Procheiron of the emperor Basilius. (Heidelb. 1837.) 
The Prochciron Auctum is supposed by Biener (in 
Savigny’s Journal, vol. viii. p. 276) to have been 
rather later than Balsamo, from whose works it 
borrows, as also from the works of Joannes Citvius, 
who outlived Balsamo. (Beveridge, Preface to the 
St/noilicon , §§ 14—21; Bach, Hist. Jur. Rom. ed. 
Stockmann, p. 684 ; Ileimbach, dr. Basil. Oriy. pp. 
130, 132; Biener, Gesch. der Novo. pp. 210-218; 
Witte, in Rlicin. Mm. fur Jurisp. iii. p. 37, n.; 
Walter, Kirchcnrccht, Bonn, 1842, §77.) [J.T.G.] 

T. BALVE'NTIUS, a centurion of the fust 
century (primi ptti\ who was severely wounded in 
the attack made by Ambiorix upon Q. Titurius 
Sabinus, a c. 54. (Caes. R. G. v. 35.) 

M. BAMBA'LIO, a man of no account, the 
father-in-law of M. Antoniu9, the triumvir, who 
received the nickname of Bambalio on account of a 
hesitancy in bis speech. His full name was M. 
Fulvius Bambalio, and his daughter was Fulvia: 
he must not be confounded with Q. Fadius, whoso 
daughter Fadia was Antony’s first wife. (Cic. 
Phil. ii. 36, iii. 6.) 

L. BA'NTIUS, of Nola, served in the Roman 
army at the battle of Cannae, u. c. 216, in which 
he was dangerously wounded and fell into the 
hand9 of Hannibal. Having been kindly treated 
by Hannibal, and sent home laden with gifts, ho 
was anxious to surrender Nola to the Carthagi¬ 
nians, but was gained over to the Romans by the 
prudent conduct of Marcellos, who had the com¬ 
mand of Nola. (Liv. xxiii. 15 ; Plut. MarccU. 10, 
&c.) 

BA'PIIIUS, a Greek commentator on the 
Basilica (cited Basilica , vol. vii. p. 787, ed. Fa- 
brot). His date and history are uncertain, but ho 

f robably lived in the 10th or 11th century. Suarez 
Notilia Basilicorum , § 39) thinks, that Baphius is 
not strictly a proper name, but an appellative epi¬ 
thet given to an annotator on the Rubrics of the 
Basilica. This opinion is rejected by Bach. (Hist. 
Jur. Rom, 676, n_ i.) Tigerstrom (Aems. Rom. 
Rec/dsyesch. p. 330) erroneously calls him Salomon 
Baphius. The names should be separated by a 
comma, for Salomon is a distinct scholiast (cited 
Basilica , vol. iii. p. 361). [J. T. G.] 

BARBA, CA'SSIUS, a friend of J. Caesar, 
who gave Cicero guards for his villa, when Caesar 
paid him a visit in b. c. 44. (Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 52 ; 
comp. Phil. xiii. 2.) 

BARBA'TA, the bearded, a surname of Venus 
(Aphrodite) among the Romans. (Serv. ad Aen. 
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ii. 632.) Macrobius (Sat. iii. 8) also mentions a 
statue of Venus in Cyprus, representing the god¬ 
dess with a beard, in female attire, but resembling 
in her whole figure that of a man. (Comp. Saidas, 
s. v. ’A <ppo&bn }; Hesych. s. v. ’A<f»po5iTos.) The 
idea of Venus thus being n mixture of the male 
and female nature, seems to belong to a very late 
period of antiquity. (Voss, Alythol. Bt~iefc y ii. p. 
282, &c.) [L. S.] 

BARBA'TIO, commander of the household 
troops under the Caesar Callus, arrested his mas¬ 
ter, by command of Constantius, at Petovium in 
Noricum, and thence, after stripping him of the 
ensigns of his dignity, conducted him to Pola in 
Istrin, a. n. 354. In return for his services, he was 
promoted, upon the death of Silvnnus, to the rank of 
general of the infantry (pe/litum mayistcr ),and was 
sent with an army of 25,000 or 30,000 men to co¬ 
operate with Julian in the campaign against the 
Alemanni in 356; but he treacherously deserted 
him, either through envy of Julian, or in accordance 
with the secret instructions of the emperor. In 
858, he defeated the Juthungi, who had invaded 
Rhactia; and, in the following year, he was be¬ 
headed by command of Constantins, in consequence 
of an imprudent letter which his wife had written 
him, and which the emperor thought indicated 
treasonable designs on his part. (Amin. Marc. xiv. 
11, xvi. 11, xvii. 6, xviii. 3; Liban. Orat. x. 
p. 273.) 

M. BARBA'TIUS, a friend of J. Caesar, and 
afterwards quaestor of Antony in b. c. 40. (Cic. 
Phil. xiii. 2 ; Appian, D. C v. 31.) His name 
occurs on a coin of Antony: the obverse of which 
is M. Ant. Imp. Avg. Ill via. R. P.C., M. Bar- 
bat. Q. P., where there can be little doubt that 
M. Bakbat. signifies M. Barbatius, and not Bar- 
batus, as Ursinus and others have conjectured, 
who make it a surname of the Valeria gens. The 
letters Q. P. probably signify Quaestor Propraetore. 
(Comp. Eckhcl, v. p. 334.) 

This M. BnrlwUius appears to he the same ns the 
Barbarius Philippus mentioned by Ulpian (Dig. 1. 
tit. 14. s. 3), where Barbnmis is only a false read¬ 
ing for Bnrba/ius, and also the same ns the Bar- 
bius Philippicus, spoken of by Suidas. (s. v.) We 
learn from Ulpian and Suidas that M. Barbatius 
was a runaway slave, who ingratiated himself 
into the favour of Antony, and through his in¬ 
fluence obtained the praetorship under the trium¬ 
virs. While discharging the duties of his office in 
the forum he was recognized, avc are told, by his 
old master, but privately purchased his freedom by 
a large sum of money. (Comp. Garaton. ad Cic. 
Phil. xiii. 2.) 

BARBA'TUS, the name of a family of the 
Horatia gens. Barbatus was also a surname of P. 
Cornelius Scipio, consul in u. c. 328 [Scipio], of 
the Quinctii Capitolini [Capitolinus], and of M. 
Valerius Messalla, consul in b. c. 12. [Mbssali.a.] 

1. M. IIokatius M. f. M. N. Barbatus, was 
one of the most violent opponents of the second 
decemvirs, when they resolved to continue their 
power beyond their year of office. In the tumult 
which followed the death of Virginia, Valerius 
Poplicola and Horatius Barbatus put themselves 
at the head of the popular movement; and when 
the plebeians seceded to the Sacred Hill, Valerius 
and Horatius were sent to them by the senate, as 
the only acceptable deputies, to negotiate the terms 
of peace. The right of appeal and the tribunes 
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were restored to the plebs, and a full indemnity 
granted to all engaged in the secession. The 
decemvirate was also abolished, and the two friends 
of the plebs, Valerius and Horatius, were elected 
consuls, b. c. 449. The liberties of the plebs 
were still further confirmed in their consulship by 
the passing of the celebrated Valeriae Iloraliae 
Leges. [Poplicola.] Horatius gained a great 
victory over the Sabines, which inspired them with 
such dread of Rome, that they did not take up 
arms again for the next hundred and fifty years. 
The senate out of spite refused Horatius a triumph, 
but he celebrated one without their consent, by 
command of the populus. (Liv. iii. 39, &c., 49, 
50,53, 55, 61—63; Dionys. xi. 5, 22, 38, 45, 
48 ; Cic. dc Pep. ii. 31; Diod. xii. 26 ; Zonar. 
vil 18.) 

2. L. Horatius Barbatus, consular tribune, 
B. c. 425. (Liv. iv. 35.) 

BARBILLUS (Bap§iAAor), an astrologer at 
Rome in the reign of Vespasian. (Dion Cass. lxvi. 
9.) He was retained and consulted by the em¬ 
peror, though all of his profession were forbidden 
the city. He obtained the establishment of the 

C es at Ephesus, which received their name from 
, and arc mentioned in the Arundelinn Mar¬ 
bles, p. 71, and discussed in a note in llcimnr’s 
edition of Dion Cass. vol. ii. p. 1084. [A. G.] 

BARBUCALLUS, JOANNES (’iMbwijs Bap- 
6oiwdAAos), the author of eleven epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. From internal evidence his 
date i*3 fixed by Jacobs about a. d. 551. Tho 
Scholiast derives his name from Barbucalc, a city 
of Spain within the Ebro mentioned by Polybius 
and Stcphnmis. The name of the city ns actually 
given by Polybius (iii. 14), Stcphnnus Byzantinus 
(s. r.), and Livy (xxi. 5), is Arbucale (’Ap&mxaAo?) 
or Arbocnla. probably the modern Albucella. [P.S.j 
BA'RBULA, the name of a family of the patri¬ 
cian Aemilia gens. 

1. Q. Akmilius Q. f. L. n. Barbula, consul 
in b. c. 317, in which year a treaty was made with 
the Apulian Teates, Ncrulum taken by Barbula, 
and Apulia entirely subdued. (Liv. ix. 20, 21 ; 
Diod. xix. 17.) Barbula was consul again in 311, 
and had the conduct of the war against the Etrus¬ 
cans, with whom he fought an indecisive battle 
according to Livy. (ix. 30—32 ; Diod. xx. 3.) 
The Fasti, however, assign him a triumph over the 
Etruscans, but this Niebuhr ( Rom. Hist. iii. p. 
278) thinks to have been an invention of tho 
family, more especially as the next campaign 
against the Etruscans was not opened as if the Ro¬ 
mans had been previously conquerors. 

2. L. Akmilius Q. f. Q. n. Barbula, son of 
No. 1, was consul in b. c. 281. The Tnrcntinos 
lmd rejected with the vilest insult the terms of 
peace which had been offered by Postumius, tho 
Roman ambassador; but as the republic had both 
the Etruscans and Samnitcs to contend with, it 
was unwilling to come to a rupture with the Ta~ 
rentines, and accordingly sent the consul Barbula 
towards Tarcntum with instructions to offer tho 
same terms of peace as Postumius had, but if they 
were again rejected to make war against the city. 
The Tarcntincs, however, adhered to their former 
resolution ; but as they were unable to defend 
themselves against the Romans, they invited 
Pyrrhus to their assistance. As soon as Barbula 
became acquainted with their determination, he 
prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour, beat 
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the Taren tines in the open field, and took several 
of their towns. Alarmed at his progress, and 
trusting to his clemency, as he had treated the 
prisoners kindly and dismissed some without ran¬ 
som, the Tarcntines appointed Agis, a friend of 
the Romans, general with unlimited powers. But 
the arrival of Cineas, the chief minister of Pyrrhus, 
almost immediately afterwards, caused this ap¬ 
pointment to be annulled ; and as soon as Milo 
landed with part of the king's forces, he marched 
against Barbnla and attacked the army as it was 
passing along a narrow road by the sea-coast. By 
the side of the road were precipitous mountains, 
and the Taren tine fleet lay at anchor ready to 
discharge missiles at the Roman army as it march¬ 
ed by. The army would probably have been 
destroyed, had not Rarbula covered his troops by 
placing the Tarentine prisoners in such a manner 
that they would have become the first object of 
the enemy's artillery. Barbula thus led his army 
by in safety, as the Tarentines would not injure 
their own countrymen. 

Barbula continued in southern Italy after the 
expiration of his consulship as proconsul. He 
gained victories over the Samnitcs and Sallentinea, 
as we learn from the Fasti, which record his tri¬ 
umph over those pooplo, as well 09 over the 
Etruscans, in Quinctilis of 260. (Zonar. viiL 2; 
Oro 8 . iv. 1; Appian, Samn. p. 58, &c., ed. Schw.; 
Dionys. Exo, p. 2342, &c., ed. Reiske ; Frontin. 
Stmt. i. 4. § 1, where Aemilius Paullus is a mis¬ 
take.) 

3. M. Aemilius L. f. Q. n. Barbula, son of 
No. 2, was consul in a a 230, and had in con¬ 
junction with liis colleague the conduct of the war 
against the Ligurians. (Zonar. viii. 19.) Zonaras 
says ( t. c. ), that when the Carthaginians heard of 
the Ligurian war, they resolved to march against 
Rome, but that they relinquished their design 
when the consuls came into their country, and re¬ 
ceived the Romans as friends. This is evidently 
a blunder, and must in all probability be referred 
to the Gauls, who, as we learn from Polybius (ii. 
21 ), were in a state of great ferment about this 
time owing to the lex Flaminia, which had been 
passed about two yean previously, b. c. 232, for 
the division of the Picentian land. 

4. Barbula purchased Marcus, the legate of 
Brutus, who had been proscribed by the triumvirs 
in b. c. 43, and who pretended that he was a slave in 
order to escape death. Barbula took Marcus with 
him to Rome, where he was recognized at the city- 
gates by one of Barbula's friends. Barbula, by means 
of Agrippa, obtained the pardon of Marcus from 
Octavianus. Marcus afterwards became one of the 
friends of Octavianus, and commanded part of his 
forces at the battle of Actium, b. c. 31. Here he had 
an opportunity of returning the kindness of his for¬ 
mer master. Barbula had served under Antony, and 
after the defeat of the latter fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, lie, too, pretended to be a slave, and 
was purchased by Marcus, who procured his par¬ 
don from Augustus, and both of them subsequently 
obtained the consulship at the same time. Such 
is the statement of Appian ( B . C. iv. 49), who does 
not give us either the gentile or family name of 
Marcus, nor does he tell us whether Bmrbula be¬ 
longed to the Aemilia gens. The Fasti do not 
contain any consul of the name of Barbula, but he 
and his friends may have been consuls suffecti, the 
names of all of whom are not preserved. 
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BARCA, the surname of the great IlamUcar, 
the father of Hanibal. [Hamilcar.] It is pro¬ 
bably the same as the Hebrew Barak , which sig¬ 
nifies lightning. Niebuhr {Rom. Hist. iii. p. 609) 
says, that Barca must not be regarded as the name 
of a house, but merely as a surname of Hamilcar : 
but, however this may be, we find that the family 
to which he belonged was distinguished subse¬ 
quently as the “ Barcine family,” and the war and 
democratical party as the w Barcine party.” (Liv. 
xxi. 2, 9, xxiii. 13, xxviii. 12, xxx. 7, 42.) 

BARDANES. [Arsaces XXI., p. 358.] 

BARDESANES, a Syrian writer, whose his¬ 
tory is involved in partial obscurity, owing to the 
perplexed and somewhat contradictory notices of 
him that are furnished by ancient authorities. 
He was bom at Edcssa in Mesopotamia, and 
flourished in the latter half of the second century, 
and perhaps in the beginning of the third. The 
Edcsscnc Chronicle (Assemani, Bill. Orient, i. 
389) fixes the year of his birth to a. n. 154; ancl 
Epiphaniu9 {l/aer. 56) mentions, that he lived in 
favour with Abgar Bar Manu, who reigned at 
Edessa from A. d. 152 to a. d. 187. It is difficult 
to decide whether he was originally educated in 
the principles of the famous Gnostic teacher Valen¬ 
tinus (as Eusebius seems to intimate), or whether 
(as Epiphanius implies) he was brought up in tho 
Christian faith and afterwards embraced the 
Valentinian heresy. It is clear, however, that he 
eventually abandoned tho doctrines of Valentinus 
and founded a school of his own. For an account 
of the leading principles of his theology see 
Moshcim, dc Rebus Christian, ante Constant inn in 
M. pp. 395—397, or C. W. F. Walch's Kclxcr- 
historic, vol i. pp. 415—422. 

Bardcsancs wrote much against various sects of 
heretics, especially against the school of Marcion. 
His talents are reported to have been of an elevated 
order, and Jerome, referring to those of his works 
which lmd been translated out of Syriac into Greek, 
observes, “ Si autcin tanta vis cst et fulgor in inter- 
pretatione, quantam putamus in serinonc proprio.” 
He elsewhere mentions that tho writings of Bar- 
desancs were held in high repute among the 
philosophers. Eusebius, in his Prucpurutio ICvun- 
gclica (vi. 10), has preserved a fragment of tho 
dialogue on Fate by this writer, and it undoubtedly 
displays abilities of no ordinary 6tamp. This frag¬ 
ment is published by Grabc, in his Spicilegium SS. 
Patrum , vol. i. pp. 289-299 ; and by Orclli, in the 
collection entitled Alexandria A mmonii, P/otiniyBar- 
desanis, $c ., de Pato , quae supci'sunt, Turici, 1824. 
Grabc there shews that the writer of the Recog - 
nitioncsy falsely ascribed to Clemens Romanus, has 
committed plagiarism by wholesale upon Bardcsancs. 
It appears from this fragment that the chargo of 
fatalism, preferred against Bardcsancs by Augus¬ 
tin, is entirely groundless. It is acutely conjec¬ 
tured by Colberg {de Orig. et Progress. Hacrcs. p. 
140), that Augustin knew this work of Bardcsancs 
only by its title, and hastily concluded that it 
contained a defence of fatalism. Eusebius says that 
this work was inscribed to Antoninus, and Jerome 
declares that this was the emperor Marcus Aure¬ 
lius ; but it was most probably Antoninus Veras, 
who, in his expedition against the Parthians, was 
at Edcssa in the year 165. 

Eusebius mentions that Bardcsancs wrote several 
works concerning the persecution of the Christians. 
The majority of the learned suppose that this was 
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the persecution under Marcus Antoninus. We 
learn from Ephrem the Syrian that Bardesanes com¬ 
posed, in his native tongue, no fewer than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty Psalms elegantly versified. On this 
subject see Hahn, Bardesanes Gnosticus Syrorum 
primus Hymnologus , Lips. 1819. Bardesanes had a 
son, Harmonius (incorrectly called Hamiuonius by 
Lumper), whom Sozomen styles a man of learning, 
and specially skilled in music. {Hist. Ecdcs. iii. 
16 ; comp. Theodoret. Hist. Ecdcs. iv. 2D.) He 
was devoted to his father's opinions, and, by adapt¬ 
ing popular melodics to the words in which they 
were conveyed, he did harm to the cause of ortho¬ 
doxy. To counteract this mischief, Ephrem set 
new and evangelical words to the tunes of Harmo¬ 
nius, which, in this improved adaptation, long 
continued in vogue. 

In the writings of Porphyry {de Abstinentia , iv. 
17, and also in his fragment de Styge), a Barde¬ 
sanes Babylonius is mentioned, whom Vossius 
{de Hist. Grace, iv. 17). Strunz (Ilist. Bar- 
desanis ct Bardesanistarum ), Hcercn (Stoburi Eclog. 
P. i.), and Ilarles (Fabric. Bibl. Grucc. iv. p.247) 
represent as altogether a different person from 
Bardesanes of Edessa. Dodwell (Diss. ad Jre- 
naeum , iv. 35) identifies the Babylonian Bardesanes 
with the Syrian Gnostic, and maintains that ho 
flourished, not under Marcus Antoninus, but Ela- 
gabalus ; and in this last position Grabe concurs. 
(Spirit, i. 317.) Lardner conceives that the his¬ 
torical and chronological difficulties may be satis¬ 
factorily adjusted by the hypothesis that the same 
individual who had acquired an early reputation 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius was still living, 
in the full blaze of his celebrity, under Elagabalus. 
His reasoning on the question is very sound ; yet 
an attentive consideration of the ancient authorities 
disposes us to agree with Vossius and Hcercn. The 
Bardosancs mentioned by Porphyry wrote concern¬ 
ing the Indian Gy mnosophists. (Euseb. Hist. Ecclcs. 
iv. 30 ; Jerome, de Viris Illiistr. c. 33 ; Sozomen, 
Thcodoret, and the Edcsseno Chronicle. The 
chief modem authorities are the works of Cave, 
Tillcmont, and Remi Ceillier ; Beausobrc, His- 
tuire de Manichie , <Jc., vol. ii. p. 128 ; Ittig, 
Append. Diss. do Ilaeresiarch. sect. ii. 6. § 85 ; 
Buddeus, Diss. de liacres. Valentin. §xviii.; Lardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel History , part ii. ch. 28, 
§ 12 ; Burton’s Lectures upon Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory , Lect. xx. vol. ii. pp. 182—185 ; Ncandcr, 
Gcsch. dor Christ. Religion, §c. I. i. p. 112, ii. pp. 
532, 647, 743; and Grabe, Mosheim, Walch, and 
Hahn, IL c.) [J. M. MJ 

BARDYLIS or BARDYLLIS (Bdp5v\is, 
BdpSvKAis), the Illyrian chieftain, is said to have 
been originally a collier,—next, the leader of a 
band of freebooters, in which capacity he was 
famous for his equity in the distribution of plun¬ 
der,—and ultimately to have raised himself to the 
supreme power in Illyria. (Wesscling, ad Diod. 
xvi. 4, and the authorities there referred to.) He 
supported Argaeus against Amyntas II. in his 
struggle for the throne of Macedonia [see p. 154, 
b.J; and from Diodorus (xvi. 2) it appears that 
Amyntas, after his restoration to his kingdom, was 
obliged to purchase peace of Bardylis by tribute, 
and to deliver up as a hostage his youngest son, 
Philip, who, according to this account (which 
seems far from the truth), was committed by the 
Illyrians to the custody of the Thebans. (Diod. 
xvi. 2 ; comp. Wesseling, ad loc.; Diod. xv. 67 ; 
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Plut. Pclcrp. 26 ; Just vii. 5.) The incursions of 
Bardylis into Macedonia we find continued in the 
reign of Pcrdiccas III., who fell in a battle against 
him in a c. 360. (Diod. xvi. 2.) When Philip, 
in the ensuing year, was preparing to invade 
Illyria, Bardylis, who was now 90 years old, 
having proposed terms of peace which Philip re¬ 
jected, led forth his troops to meet the enemy, and 
was defeated and probably slain in the battle 
which ensued. Plutarch mentions a daughter of 
his, called Bircenna, who was married to Pyrrhus 
of Epeirus. (Diod. xvi. 4 ; Just vii. 6 ; Lucian, 
Afacrob. 10 ; Plut Pyrr. 9.) [E. E.] 

BA'REA SORANUS, must not be confounded 
with Q. Marcius Barea, who was consul suffectus 
in a. d. 26. The gentile name of Barea Soramis 
seems to have been Servilius, as Servilia was the 
name of his daughter. Soranus was consul suffectus 
in a. D. 52 under Claudius, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Asia. By his justice and zeal in the 
administration of the province he incurred the 
hatred of Nero, and was accordingly accused by 
Ostorius SabinuB, a Roman knight, in a. n. 66. 
The charges brought against him were his intimacy 
with Rubellius Plautus [Plautus], and the de¬ 
sign of gaining over the province of Asia for the 
purpose of a revolution. Ilia daughter Servilia 
was also accused for having given money to the 
Magi, whom she had consulted respecting her 
father’s danger: she was under twenty years of 
age, and was the wife of Annuls Pollio, who had 
been banished by Nero. Both Soranus and his 
daughter were condemned to death, and were 
allowed to choose the mode of their execution. 
The chief witness against father and daughter was 
P. Egnatius Cclcr, a Stoic philosopher, formerly a 
client and also the teacher of Soranus ; to whoso 
act of viilany Juvenal alludes (iii. 116), 

u Stoicus occidit Barcam, delator amicum, 
Discipulumque scncx.” 

Egnatius received great rewards from Nero, but 
was afterwards accused by Musonius Rufus under 
Vespasian, and condemned to death. (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 53, xvi. 21, 23, 30—33, Hitt. iv. 10, 40 ; 
Dion Cass. Ixii. 26 ; Schol. ad Juv. i. 33, vi. 
551.) 

BARES. [Bardes.] 

BA'RG AS US (Bapy euros), a son of Heracles 
and Barge, from whom the town of Bargasa in 
Caria derived its name. He had been expelled by 
Lamus, the son of Omphale. (Stcph. Byz. s.v. 
Bapyatra.) [L. S.j 

BA'RGYLUS (BapyuAos), a friend of Bcllero- 
phon, who was killed by Pegasus, and in comme¬ 
moration of whom Bcllerophon gave to a town in 
Caria the name of Baigyla. (Stcph. Byz. s. v. 
Bopyi/Ao.) * [L. S.] 

BA'RNABAS (B apva§as), one of the early in¬ 
spired teachers of Christianity, was originally named 
Joseph, and received the apellation Barnabas from 
the apostles. To the few details in his life supplied 
by the New Testament various additions have been 
made; none of which are certainly true, while 
many of them are evidently false. Clemens Alcx- 
andrinus, Eusebius, and others, affirm, that Barna¬ 
bas was one of the seventy disciples sent forth by 
our Lord himself to preach the gospel. Baronius 
and some others have maintained, that Barnabas 
not only preached the gospel in Italy, but founded 
the church in Milan, of which they say he was the 
first bishop. That this opinion rests on no sufti- 
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cient evidence is ably shewn by the candid Tille- 
xnont. ( Afemoires , &c. vol. i. p. 657, &c.) Some 

other fabulous stories concerning Barnabas are re¬ 
lated by Alexander, a monk of Cyprus, whose age 
is doubtful; by Theodorus Lector; and in the Cle¬ 
mentina, the Recognitions of Clemens, and the 
spurious Passio Bamabae in Cypro , forged in the 
name of Mark. 

Tertullian, in his treatise “de Pudicitia,” ascribes 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to Barnabas; but this 
opinion, though probably shared by some of his 
contemporaries, is destitute of all probability. 

A gospel ascribed to Barnabas is held in great 
reverence among the Turks, and has been translated 
into Italian, Spanish, and English. It seems to be the 

C reduction of a Gnostic, disfigured by the intorpo- 
itions of some Mohammedan writer. (Fabric. Co¬ 
dex Apocryphus Novi Testament i. Pars Tertia, pp. 
373-394 ; White's Hampton Lectures.) 

Respecting the epistle attributed to Barnabas 
great diversity of opinion has prevailed from the 
date of its publication by Hugh Menard, in 1645, 
down to the present day. The external evidence 
is decidedly in favour of its genuineness; for the 
epistle is ascribed to Barnabas, the coadjutor of 
Paul, no fewer than seven times by Clemens Alcx- 
andrinus, and twice by Origen. Eusebius and Je¬ 
rome, however, though they held the epistle to be 
a genuine production of Barnabas, yet did not ad¬ 
mit it into tho canon. When we come to examine 
the contents of the epistle, we are at a los9 to con¬ 
ceive how any serious believer in divine revelation 
could ever think of ascribing a work full of such 
gross absurdities and blunders to a teacher endowed 
with the gifts of the Spirit. It is not improbable 
that the author's name was Barnabas, and that the 
Alexandrian fathers, finding its contents so accord¬ 
ant with their system of allegorical interpretation, 
camo very gladly to the precipitate conclusion that 
it was composed by the associate of Paul. 

This epistle is found in several Greek manu¬ 
scripts appended to Polycarp's Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. An old Latin translation of the epistle of 
Barnabas was found in the abbey of Corbey; and, 
on comparing it with the Greek manuscripts, it was 
discovered that they all of them want the first four 
chapters and part of the fifth. The Latin transla¬ 
tion, on the other hand, is destitute of the last four 
chapters contained in the Greek codices. An edi¬ 
tion of this epistle was prepared by Usher, and 
printed at Oxford ; but it perished, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few pages, in the great fire at Oxford in 
1644. The following are the principal editions: 
in 1645, 4to. at Paris; this edition was prepared 
by Menard, and brought out after his death by 
Jjukc d'Achcrry ; in 1646, by Isaac Vossius, ap¬ 
pended to his edition of the epistles of Ignatius; 
in 1655, 4to. at Helmstadt, edited by Mader; in 
1672, with valuable notes by the editor, in Cotele- 
rius’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers: it is includ¬ 
ed in both of Lc Clerc's republications of this work; 
in 1680, Isaac Vossius's edition was republished; 
in 1685,12mo. at Oxford, an edition superintended 
by Bishop Fell, and containing the few surviving 
fragments of Usher's notes; in the same year, in the 
Varia Sacra of Stephen Le Moyne ; the first volume 
containing long prolegomena, and the second pro¬ 
lix but very learned annotations to this epistle ; 
in 1746, 8vo. in Russel’s edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers; in 1788, in the first volume of Gallandi's 
Bibliotheca Patrum ; in 1839, 3vo. by Hefclc, in 
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his first, and, in 184*2, in his second edition of the 
Patres Apostolici. In English we have one transla¬ 
tion of this epistle by Archbishop Wake, originally 
published in 1693 and often reprinted. Among the 
German translations of it, the best are by Rcissler, 
in the first volume of his Bibliothek dcr Kirchcnvaler , 
and by Ilefele, in his Das ScndscJirciben dcs Apos- 
tels Barnabas anfs Ncue untersucht, iibersetzt , und 

erkliiii, Tubingen, 1840. [J. M. M.j 

BARR US, T. BETU'CIUS, of Asculum, a 
town in Picenum, is described by Cicero (Brut. 
46), as the most eloquent of all orators out of 
Rome. In Cicero’s time several of his orations 
delivered at Asculum were extant, and also ono 
against Caepio, which was spoken at Rome. This 
Caepio was Q. Servilius Caepio, who perished in 
the social war, b. c. 90. [Caepio.] 

BARSANU'PIIIUS (Bapaavotytos), a monk 
of Gaza, about 548 a. d., was the author of some 
works on aceticism, which are preserved in MS. 
in the imperial library at Vienna and the royal 
library at Paris. (Cave, Hist. Lit. sub. ann.) [P.S.] 

BARSINE (Baprrivrj). 1. Daughter of Arta- 
bazus, the satrap of Bithynia, and wife of Memnon 
the Rhodian. In B.C. 334, the year of Alexander’s 
invasion of Asia, she and her children were sent 
by Memnon to Dareius III. as hostages for his 
fidelity; and in the ensuing year, when Damascus 
was betrayed to the Macedonians, she fell into tho 
hands of Alexander, by whom she became the mo¬ 
ther of a son named Hercules. On Alexander’s 
death, b.c.323, a claim to tho throno on this boy's 
behalf was unsuccessfully urged by Nearchus. 
From a comparison of the accounts of Diodorus 
and Justin, it appears that he was brought up at 
Pergamus under his mother's care, and that sho 
shared his fate when (b. c. 309) Polysperchon was 
induced by Cassandcr to murder him. (Plut. Alex. 
21, Eum. 1; Diod. xvii. 23, xx. 20, 28; Curt, 
iii. 13. § 14, x. 6. § 10 ; Just. xi. 10, xiii. 2, xv.2; 
Paus. ix. 7.) Plutarch (Eum. Lc.) mentions a 
sister* of hers, of the same name, whom Alexan¬ 
der gave in marriage to Eumenes at tho grand 
nuptials at Susa in b. c. 324 ; but seo Arrian, A nab. 
vii. p. 148, e. 

2. Known also by the name of Statcira, was the 
elder daughter of Dareius III., and became tho 
bride of Alexander at Susa, n. c. 324. Within a 
year after Alexander's death she was treacherously 
murdered by Roxana, acting in concert with tho 
regent Pcrdiccas, through fear of Barsine's giving 
birth to a son whose claims might interfere with 
those of her own. (Plut. Alex. 70, 77; Arr. Anab. 
vii. p. 148, d.; Diod. xvii. 107.) Justin (xi. 10) 
seems to confound this Barsine with the one men¬ 
tioned above. [E. E.] 

BARSUMAS or BARSAUMAS, bishop of 
Nisibis (435-485 a. d.), was one of the most emi¬ 
nent leaders of the Nestorians. His efforts gained 
for Nestorianism in Persia numerous adherents, 
and the patronage of the king, Pheroz.es, who, at 
the instigation of Barsumas, expelled from his 
kingdom the opponents of the Nestorians, and al¬ 
lowed the latter to erect Scleuceia and Ctesiphon 
into a patriarchal sec. He was the author of some 
polemical works, which are lest. He must not be 
confounded with Barsumas, an abbot, who was 
condemned for Eutychianism by the council of 

* Perhaps a half-sister, a daughter of Arlabazua 
by the sister of Memnon and Mentor. 
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Chalcedon, and afterwards spread the tenets of 
Eu ty ches through Syria and Armenia, about a. d. 
460. (Asseman, Dlblioth. Orient, ii. pp. 1-10, and 
preliminary Dissertation, iii. pt. 1. p. 66.) [P.S.] 

BARTHOLOMAEUS (Bap9o\o/xa?os), one of 
the twelve apostles of our Lord. Eusebius (//. E. 
V. 10) informs us, that when Pantaenus visited the 
Indians, he found in their possession a Hebrew 
Gospel of Matthew, which their fathers had re¬ 
ceived from Bartholomew. The story is confirmed 
by Jerome, who relates that this Hebrew Gospel 
was brought to Alexandria by Pantaenus. It is 
not very easy to determine who these Indians 
were; but Mosheira and Neander, who identify 
them with the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, are 
probably in the right. The time, place, and man¬ 
ner of the death of Bartholomew are altogether 
uncertain. There was an apocryphal gospel falsely 
attributed to him, which is condemned by Pope 
Qelasius in bis decree dc Libris Apoctyphis. (Tille- 
mont, Mcmoircs , »Jc. vol. i. pp. 387—389, 64*2— 
645. Ed. sec. ; Moshcim, dc Rebus Christ ianorum , 
c. p. 205, &c.; Neander, AUgcmeine Geschichte , 
c. i. p. 113.) [J. M.M.] 

BARSAENTES (Bapoaiinys), or BARZAEN- 
TUS (Bapfdcvros), satrap of the Arnchoti and 
Drtmgnc, was present at the battle of Guagaincla, 
u. c. 331, and after the defeat of the Persian army 
conspired with Bessus against Dareius. He was 
6nc of those who mortally wounded the Persian 
king, when Alexander was in pursuit of him; 
and after this he fled to India, where, however, he 
was seized by the inhabitants and delivered up to 
Alexander, who put him to death. (Arrian, A nab. 
iii. 8, 21, 25 ; Diod. xvii. 74 ; Curt. vL 6, viii. 
13.) 

B ARY AXES ( Bapvdfrs ), a Mcde, who 
assumed the sovereignty during Alexander’s ab¬ 
sence in India, but was seized by Atropntes, the 
satrap of Media, and put to death by Alexander, 
M. c. 325. (Arrian, Anab. vi. 29.) 

BARZANES (Bap^dvTjs). 1. One of the early 

Icings of Armenia according to Diodorus (ii. 1), 
who makes him a tributary of the Assyrian Ninus. 

2. Appointed satrap of the Parthynei by Bessus, 
h. c. 330, afterwards fell into the power of Alexan¬ 
der. (Arrian, Anub. iv. 7.) 

BAS (Bds), king of Bitbynia, reigned fifty 
years, from u. c. 376 to 326, ami died at the age 
of 71. He succeeded his father Boteiras, and was 
himself succeeded by bis own son Zipoctes. He 
defeated Calantus, the general of Alexander, and 
maintained the independence of Bitbynia. (Mem- 
non, c. 20, ed. Orelli.) 

BASILEI'DES (BcunAefcns). 1. A Greek 
grammarian, who wrote a work on the Dialect of 
Homer (irepl Aegeus 'OprjpiKys), of which an epi¬ 
tome was made by Cratinus. Both works are 
lost. (Etymol. Mag. s.v. Apl£r]\os.) 

2. Of Scythopolis, a Stoic philosopher mentioned 
by Eusebius ( Chron . Arm. p. 384, ed. Zohrab and 
Mai) and Synccllus (p. 351, b.) as flourishing un¬ 
der Antoninus Pius, and as the teacher of Verus 
Caesar. 

3. An Epicurean philosopher, the successor of 
Dionysius. (Diog. Ijaert. x. 25.) 

• 4. Of Alexandria, was one of the earliest and most 
eminent leaders of the Gnostics. The time when he 
lived is not ascertained with certainty, but it was 
probably about 120 a. d. He professed to have 
received from Glaucias, a disciple of St. Peter, the 
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esoteric doctrine of that apostle. (Clem. A\ox. Strom. 
vii. p. 765, ed. Potter.) No other Christian writer 
makes any mention of Glaucias. Basileidcs was 
the discipic of Menander and the fellow-disciple of 
Saturniuus. lie is said to have spent some time 
at Antioch with Saturuinus, when the latter was 
commencing his heretical teaching, and then to 
have proceeded to Persia, where he sowed the 
seeds of Gnosticism, which ripened under Manes. 
Thence he returned to Egypt, and publicly taught 
his heretical doctrines at Alexandria. He appears 
to have lived till after the accession of Antoninus 
Pius in 138 a. d. He made additions to the doc¬ 
trines of Menander and Saturninus. A complete 
account of his system of theology and cosmogony 
is given by Mosheiui ( Eccles . Hist. bk. i. pt. ii. 
c. 5. §§ 11-13, and dc Rcb. Christ ante Constant. 
pp. 342-361), Lardner ( History of Heretics , bk. ii. 
c. 2), and Walch. (Hist, dcr Keizer, i. 281-309.) 
Basileidcs was the author of Commcjiturics on the 
Gospel , in twenty-fonr books, fragments of which 
arc preserved in Grabe, Spicileg, ii. p. 39. Origen, 
Ambrose, and Jerome mention a “ gospel of Bnsi- 
leides,” which may perhaps mean nothing more 
than his Commentaries. 

5. Bishop of the Libyan Pentnpolis, wns n con¬ 
temporary and friend of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
to whom he wrote letters “on the time of our 
Lord’s resurrection, and at what hour of that day 
the antepaschal fast should cease.” The letters of 
Basileidcs are lost, but the answers of Dionysius 
remain. Cave says, that Basileidcs seems to have 
been an Egyptian by birth, and he places him at 
the year 256 a. n. (Hist. Liu. sub. ann.) [P. S.] 

BASILIA'NUS, prefect of Egypt at the assas¬ 
sination of Caracalla and the elevation of Macrinus, 
by whom ho was nominated to the command of 
the praetorians. Before setting out to assume his 
office, he put to death certain messengers despatched 
by Elagabalus to publish his claims and proclaim 
his accession ; but soon after, upon hearing of the 
success of the pretender and the overthrow of his 
patron, he fled to Italy, where he wns betrayed by 
a friend, seized, and sent off to the new emperor, 
at that time wintering in Nicomcdeia. Upon his 
arrival, he was slain by the orders of the prince, 
a. d. 213. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 35.) [W. R.] 

BASILICA. [Pkaxilla.J 

BASI'LACAS. [Nickphoiius Basilicas.] 

BASI'LICUS (BatnAwds), a rhetorician and 
sophist of Nicomcdeia. As we know that he was 
one of the teachers of Apsines of Gadara, he must 
have lived about a. d. 200. He was the author of 
several rhetorical works, among which are specified 
one -rrtpl ruv 5ia twv A^cwi/ R second 

nfpl fnjTopucrjs napaoKCvrjs, a third nepl doKyjoc a»s, 
and a fourth v «pl p.€Tanoi^(r€us. (Suidas, s. vv. 
BatrtKiKos and ’A\f/!vrjs; Eudoc. p. 93.) [L. S.] 

BASI'LIDES. 1. A priest, who predicted suc¬ 
cess to Vespasian as he was sacrificing on mount 
CarnieL (Tac. Ilist. ii. 7 s.) 

2. An Egyptian of high rank, who is related to 
have appeared miraculously to Vespasian in the 
temple of Jupiter Serapis at Alexandria. (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 82; Sueton. Vesp. 7.) Suetonius wills 
him a freedman; hut the reading is probably cor¬ 
rupt. 

BASI'LIDES, a jurist, contemporary with Jus¬ 
tinian, and one of a commission of ten employed 
by the emperor to compile the first code, which 
was afterwards suppressed, and gave place to the. 

2 H 
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Codex repetitae praelectionis. In the first and se¬ 
cond prefaces to the code the names of the commis¬ 
sioners are mentioned in the following order:— 
Joannes, Leontius, Phocas, Basileides, Thomas, 
Tribonianus, Constantinus, Theophilus, Dioscurus, 
Praesentinus. From the same sources it appears 
that before 528, Basileides had been praefectus 
praetorio of the East, and invested with the dig¬ 
nity of patricius, and that in 529 he was PP. of 
Illyricum. [J. T. G ] 

BASILI'NA, the mother of Julian the apostate, 

being the second wife of Julius Constantius, bro¬ 
ther of Constantine the Great. She is believed to 
have been the daughter of Anicius Julianus, consul 
in a. d. 322, and afterwards prefect of the city. 
Her marriage took place at Constantinople, and she 
died in 331, a few months after the birth of her 
only son. From this princess the city of Basilino- 
polis in Bithynia received its name. (Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxv. 3; Liban. Orat. xii. p. 262; Notcccl. 
llierocl. p. 692.) See the genealogical table prefixed 
to the article Constantinus Magnus. [W. R.] 

BA'SILIS (BdcnAir), a Greek writer of uncer¬ 
tain date, the author of a work on India (’I^xa), 
of which the second book is quoted by Athenaeus. 
(ix. p. 390, b.) He also seems to have written on 
Aethiopio, as lie gave nn account of the size of the 
country. (Plin. II. N. vi. 29. s. 35.) He is men¬ 
tioned by Agatharchides among the writers on the 
east. (Ap. Pitot, p. 454, b. 34, ed. Bekker, who 
calls him Baai/eus.) 

BASILI'SCUS (BamKloKos), usurper of the 
throne of Constantinople, was the brother of the 
empress Verina, the wife of Leo I., who conferred 
upon his brother-in-law the dignities of patrician 
and “dux” or commander-in-chicf in Thrace. In 
this country Basiliscus made a successful campaign 
against the Bulgarians in a. d. 463. In 468, he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the famous 
expedition against Carthage, then the residence of 
Genseric, king of the Vandals—one of the greatest 
military undertakings which is recorded in the an¬ 
nals of history. The plan was concerted between 
Leo I. Anthemius, emperor of the West, and Mar- 
cellinus, who enjoyed independence in Illyricum. 
Basiliscus was ordered to sail direct to Carthage, 
and his operations were preceded by those of Mar- 
ccllinus, who attacked and took Sardinia, while a 
third army, commanded by Heraclius of Edessa, 
landed on the Libyan coast east of Cartilage, and 
made rapid progress. It appears that the combined 
forces met in Sicily, whence the three fleets started 
at different periods. The number of ships and 
troops under the command of Basiliscus, and the 
expenses of the expedition have been differently 
calculated by different historians. Both were enor¬ 
mous; but while we must reject the account of 
Nicephorus Gregoras, who speaks of one hundred 
thousand ships, as either an error of the copyists 
or a gross exaggeration, everything makes us 
believe that Ccdrenus is correct in saying that the 
fleet that attacked Carthage consisted of eleven 
hundred and thirteen ships, having each one hun¬ 
dred men on board. Sardinia and Libya were 
already conquered by Marcellinus and Heraclius 
when Basiliscus cast anchor off the Promontorium 
Mercurii, now cape Bon, opposite Sicily. Genseric, 
terrified, or feigning to be so, spoke of submission, 
and requested Basiliscus to allow him five days in 
order to draw up the conditions of a peace which 
promised to be one of the most glorious for the 
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Roman arms. During the negotiations, Genseric 
assembled his ships, and suddenly attacked the 
Roman fleet, which was unprepared for a general 
engagement. Basiliscus .fled in the heat of the 
battle; his lieutenant, Joannes, one of the most 
distinguished warriors of his time, when overpow¬ 
ered by the Vandals, refused the pardon that was 
promised him, and with his heavy armour leaped 
overboard, and drowned himself in the sea. One 
half of the Roman ships was burnt, sunk, or 
taken, the other half followed the fugitive Basilis¬ 
cus. The whole expedition had failed. After his 
arrival at Constantinople, Basiliscus hid himself in 
the church of St. Sophia, in order to escape the 
wrath of the people and the revenge of the emperor, 
but he obtained his pardon by the mediation of 
Verina, and he was punished merely with banish¬ 
ment to Heraclea in Thrace. 

Basiliscus is generally represented as a good ge¬ 
neral, though easily deceived by stratagems; and it 
may therefore be possible that he had suffered him¬ 
self to be surprised by Genseric. The historians 
generally speak ambiguously, saying that he was 
either a dupe or a traitor; and there is much 
ground to believe that he had concerted a plan 
with Aspar to ruin Leo by causing the failure of 

the expedition. This opinion gains further strength 
by the fact, that Basiliscus aspired to the imperial 
dignity, which, however, he was unable to obtain 
during the vigorous government of Leo. No 
sooner had Leo died (474), than Basiliscus and 
Verina, Leo's widow, conspired against his fee¬ 
ble successor, Zeno, who was driven out and de¬ 
posed in the following year. It seems that Ve¬ 
rina intended to put her lover, Prisons, on the 
throne; but Basiliscus had too much authority in 
the army, and succeeded in being proclaimed em¬ 
peror. (October or November, 475.) His reign 
was short. He conferred the title of Augusta upon 
his wife, Zenonida; he created his son, Murcus, 
Caesar, and afterwards Augustus; and he patro¬ 
nised the Eutychinns in spite of the decisions of 
the council of Chalccdon. During his reign a dread¬ 
ful conflagration destroyed n considerable part of 
Constantinople, and amongst other buildings the 
great library with 120,000 volumes. His rapacity 
and tho want of union among his adherents caused 
his ruin, which was accelerated by tho activity of 
Zeno, his wife, tho empress Ariadne, and generally 
all their adherents. Ulus, the general despatched 
by Basiliscus against Zeno, who had assembled 
6ome forces in Cilicia and Isauria, had no sooner 
heard that the Greeks were dissatisfied with the 
usurper, than he and his army joined the party of 
Zeno; and his successor, Armatius or Harmatus, 
the nephew of Basiliscus, either followed the ex¬ 
ample of Ulus, or at least allowed Zeno to march 
unmolested upon Constantinople. Basiliscus was 
surprised in his palace, and Zeno sent him and his 
family to Cappadocia, where they were imprisoned 
in a stronghold, the name of which was perhaps 
Cucusus. Food having been refused them, Basi¬ 
liscus, his wife, and children perished by hunger 
and cold in the winter of 477-478, several months 
after his fall, which took place in June or July, 
477. (Zonaras, xiv. 1, 2; Procop. De Bell. Vand. 
i. 6, 7 ; Theophanes, pp. 97-107, ed. Paris; Ce- 

drenus, pp. 349-50, ed. Paris. Jomandes, de Reyn. 
Succ. pp. 58, 59, ed. Lindenbrog, says, that Car¬ 
thage was in an untenable position, and that 
Basiliscus was bribed by Genseric.) [W.P.] 
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BASI'LIUS (Baai\c(os and BacriAws), commonly 
called BASIL. 1. Bishop of Ancyra (a. d. 336- 
360), originally a physician, was one of the chief 
leaders of the Scmi-Arian party, and the founder 
of a sect of Arians which was named after him. 
He was held in high esteem by the emperor Con- 
stantius, and is praised for his piety and learning 
by Socrates and Sozomen. He was engaged in 
perpetual controversies both with the orthodox and 
with the ultra Arians. His chief opponent was 
Acacius, through whose influence Basil was de¬ 
posed by the synod of Constantinople (a. d. 360), 
and banished to Illyricum. He wrote against his 
predecessor Marcellus, and a work on Virginity. 
His works are lost. (Hieron. de Vir. Illust. 89 ; 
Epiphan. Haeres. lxxiii. 1; Socrates, II. E. ii. 
30, 42 ; Sozomen, //. E. ii. 43.) 

2. Bishop of Caesareia in Cappadocia, com¬ 
monly called Basil the Great, was bom a. d. 329, 
of a noble Christian family which had long been 
settled at Caesareia, and some members of which 
hud suffered in the Maximinian persecution. His 
father, also named Basil, was an eminent advocate 
and teacher of rhetoric at Caesareia : his mother's 
name was Emmelia. He was brought up in the 
principles of the Christian faith partly by his pa¬ 
rents, but chiefly by his grandmother, Macrina, 
who resided at Neocaesareia in Pontus, and had 
been a hearer of Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of 
that city. His education was continued at Caesa¬ 
reia in Cappadocia, and then at Constantinople. 
Here, according to some accounts, or, according to 
others, at Antioch, ho studied under Libanius. 
The statements of ancient writers on this matter 
are confused ; but we learn from a correspondence 
between Libanius and Basil, that they were ac¬ 
quainted when Basil was a young man. The 
genuineness of these letters has been doubted by 
Gamier, but on insufficient grounds. From Con¬ 
stantinople he proceeded to Athens, where he stu¬ 
died for four years (351-355 a. d.), chiefly under 
the sophists Himerius and Proaeresius. Among his 
fellow-students were the emperor Julian and Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzen. The latter, who was also a na¬ 
tive of Cappadocia, and had been Basil's school¬ 
fellow, now became, and remained throughout life, 
his most intimate friend. It is said, that he per- 
suaded Basil to remain at Athens when the latter 
was about to leave the place in disgust, and that 
the attachment and piety of the two friends be¬ 
came the talk of all the city. Basil's success in 
study was so great, that even before he reached 
Athens his fame had preceded him; and in the 
schools of that city he was surpassed by no one, if 
we may believe his friend Gregory, in rhetoric, 
philosophy, and science. At the end of 355, he 
returned to Caesareia in Cappadocia, where he be- 

C to plead causes with great success. He soon, 
rever, abandoned his profession, in order to de¬ 
vote himself to a religious life, haying been urged 
to this course by the persuasions and example of 
his sister Macrina. The more he studied the Bible 
the more did he become convinced of the excellence 
of a life of poverty and seclusion from the world. 
About the year 357, he made a journey through 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, in order to become 
acquainted with the monastic life as practised in 
those countries. On his return from this journey 
(358), he retired to a mountain on the banks of 
the river Iris, near Neocaesareia, and there lived 
as a recluse for thirteen years. Oil the opposite 
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bank of the river was a small estate belonging to 
his family, where his mother and sister, with some 
chosen companions, lived in religious seclusion from 
the world. Basil assembled round him a com¬ 
pany of monks, and was soon joined by his friend 
Gregor)'. Their time was spent in manual la¬ 
bour, in the religious exercises of singing, prayer, 
and watching, and more especially in the study 
of the Scriptures, with the comments of Chris¬ 
tian writers. Their favourite writer appears to 
have been Origen, from whose works they col¬ 
lected a body of extracts under the title of Philo- 
calia ( <pi\oKa\la ). Basil also composed a code of 
regulations for the monastic life. He wrote many 
letters of advice and consolation, and made journeys 
through Pontus for the purpose of extending mo- 
nasticism, which owed its establishment in central 
Asia mainly to his exertions. 

In the year 359, Basil was associated with his 
namesake of Ancyra and Eustathius of Sebaste in 
an embassy to Constantinople, in order to gain the 
emperor's confirmation of the decrees of the 6ynod 
of Seleuceia, by which the Homoiousians had con¬ 
demned the Anomoians; but he took only a silent 

C in the embassy. He had before this time, but 
long we do not know, been appointed reader 
in the church at Caesareia by the bishop Dianius, 
and ho had also received deacon's orders from Me- 
letius, bishop of Antioch. In the following year 
(360) Basil withdrew from Caesareia and returned 
to his monastery, because Dianiu9 had subscribed 
the Arian confession of the 6ynod of Ariminum. 
Here (361) he received a letter from the emperor 
Julian, containing an invitation to court, which 
Bjisil refused on account of the emperor's apostacy. 
Other letters followed; and it is probable that 
Basil would have suffered martyrdom had itnotbeen 
for Julian’s sudden death. In the following year 
(362), Dianius, on his death bed, recalled Basil to 
Caesareia, and his successor Eusebius ordained him 
ns a presbyter; but shortly afterwards (364), Eu¬ 
sebius deposed him, for some unknown reason. 
| Basil retired once more to the wilderness, accom¬ 
panied by Gregory Nazianzen. Encouraged by 
this division, the Arians, who had acquired new 
strength from the accession of Valens, commenced 
an attack on the church at Caesareia. Basil had 
been their chief opponent there, having written a 
work against Eunomius; and now his loss was so 
severely felt, that Eusebius, availing himself of the 
mediation of Gregory Nazianzen, recalled Basil to 
Caesareia, and, being himself but little of a theo¬ 
logian, entrusted to him almost the entire manage¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs. (365.) Basil’s learn¬ 
ing and eloquence, his zeal for the Catholic faith, 
and, above all, his conduct in a famine which hap¬ 
pened in Cappadocia (367, 368), when he devoted 
his whole fortune to relieve the sufferers, gained 
him such general popularity, that upon the death 
of Eusebius, in the year 370, he was chosen in his 
place bishop of Caesareia. In virtue of this office, 
he became also metropolitan of Caesareia and ex¬ 
arch of Pontus. He still retained his monastic 
habit and his ascetic mode of life. The chief fea¬ 
tures of his administration were his care for the 
poor, for whom he built houses at Caesareia and 
the other cities in his province; his restoration of 
church discipline; his strictness in examining can¬ 
didates for orders; his efforts for church union both 
in the East and West; his defence of his .authority 
j against Anthimus of Tv an a, whose see was raised 
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to a second metropolis of Cappadocia by Valens; and 
hia defence of orthodoxy against the powerful Arian 
and Semi-Arian bishops in his neighbourhood, and 
against Modestus, the prefect of Cappadocia, and 
the emperor Valens himself. He died on the 1st 
of January, 379 a. d., worn out by his ascetic 
life, and was buried at Caesareia. His epitaph by 
Gregory Nazianzen is still extant. The following 
are his chief works: 1. Els riiu elaijp.fpoi’, Nine 
Homilies on the Six Days' Work. 2. XVII. Ho¬ 
milies on the Psalms. 3. XXXI. Homilies on 
various subjects. 4. Two Books on Baptism. 
5. On true Virginity. G. Commentary (ep/trp 'da 
or i^yntris) on the first XVI. chapters of Isaiah. 
7. 'Ai'Tifif>T)TiKos tov diroAoyriTiicou rov SufffftGovs 
Evvofuov , An Answer to the Apology of the Arian 
Eunomius. 0. Tltpl rov dylov mieinaros, a Trea¬ 
tise on the Holy Spirit, addressed to Eunomius : its 
genuineness is doubted by Gamier. 9. ’Atnojrncd, 
ascetic writings. Under this title are included his 
work on Christian Morals (#h«a), his monastic 
rules, and several other treatises and sermons. 
10. Letters. 11. A Liturgy. His minor works 
and those falsely ascribed to him are enumerated 
by Fabricius and Cave. The first complete edition 
of Basil’s works was published at Basel in 1551; the 
most complete is that by Gamier, 3 vols. fol. Paris, 
1721— 1730. (Gregor. Nazian. Oral, in Laud. 
JJasilii M.; Gregor. Nyss. Vit. S. Macrinae ; 
Gamier, Vila S. liusUii; Socrates, II. E. iv. 26; 
Sozomen, II. E. vi. 17; Rufinus, II. E. xi. 9; 
Suidas, s. v. BaafAeios.) 

3. Of Cilicia (6 KfA<{), was tho author of a 
history of the Church, of which Photius gives a 
short account (Cod. 42), a work against John of 
Scythopolis (Phot. Cod. 107), and one against 
Archelaus, bishop of Colonia in Armenia. (Suidas, 
s.v.) lie lived under the emperor Anastasius, 
was presbyter at Antioch about 497 A. d., and 
afterwards bishop of Irenopolis in Cilicia. 

4. Bishop of Skleucbia in Isauria from 448 

till after 458, distinguished himself by taking al¬ 
ternately both sides in the Eutychian controversy. 
His works arc published with those of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, in the Paris edition of 1622. He 
must not be confounded with Basil, the friend of 
Chrysostom, as is done by Photius. (Cod. 168, 
p. 116, cd. Ikkker.) [P.S.] 

BASl'LIUS I., MA'CEDO (Bo<r(A«oj 6 Ma- 
KeSab'), emperor of the East, one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary characters recorded in history, ascended 
the throne after a scries of almost incredible adven¬ 
tures. He was probably born in a. d. 826, and is 
said to have been the descendant of a prince of the 
house of the Arsacidac, who fled to Greece, and 
was invested with large estates in Thrace by the 
emperor Leo I. Thrax. (451—474.) There were 
probably two Arsacidae who settled in Thrace, 
Chlienes and Artabanus. The father of Basil, 
however, was a small landowner, the family having 
gradually lost their riches; but his mother is said 
to have been a descendant of Constantine the Great. 
At an early age, Basil was made prisoner by a 
party of Bulgarians, and carried into their country, 
where he was educated as a slave. He was ran¬ 
somed several years afterwards, arrived at Constan¬ 
tinople a destitute lad, and was found asleep on the 
steps of the church of St Diomede. His naked 
beauty attracted the attention of a monk, on whose 
recommendation he was presented to Theophilus, 
surmuned the Little, a cousin of the emperor Theo- 
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philus (829-84*2), who, a diminutive man himself 
liked to be surrounded by tall and handsome foot¬ 
men. Such was Basil, who, having accompanied 
his master to Greece, was adopted by a rich 
widow at Patras. Her wealth enabled him to 
purchase large estates in Macedonia, whence he 
derived his surname Macedo, unless it be true that 
it was given him on account of his pretended de¬ 
scent, on hia mother's 6ide, either from Alexander 
the Great or his father, Philip of Macedonia, which 
however seems to be little better than a fable. He 
continued to attend the little Theophilus, and after 
the accession of Michael III. in 842, attracted tho 
attention of this emperor by vanquishing in single 
combat a giant Bulgarian, who was reputed to bo 
the first pugilist of his time. In 854 Michael ap¬ 
pointed him his chief chamberlain ; and the ambi¬ 
tion of Basil became so conspicuous, that the cour¬ 
tiers used to say that he was the lion who would 
devour them all. Basil was married to one Marin, 
by whom he had a son, Constantine; but, in order 
to make his fortune, he repudiated his wife, and 
married Eudoxia Ingerina, the concubine of the 
emperor, who took in exchange Thccln, tho sister 
of Basil. The marriage was celebrated in Decem¬ 
ber, 865 ; and in September, 866, Ingerina became 
the mother of Leo, afterwards emperor. The in¬ 
fluence of Basil increased daily, and he was daring 
enough to form a conspiracy against the emperor's 
uncle, Bardus, upon whom the dignity of Caesar 
had been conferred, and who was assassinated in 
the presence of Michael. 

A short time afterwards, Basil was created Au¬ 
gustus, and the administration of the empire de¬ 
volved upon him, Michael being unable to conduct 
it on account of his drunkenness and other vices. 
The emperor became nevertheless jealous of his 
associate, and resolved upon his ruin; but ho was 
prevented from carrying his plan into execution by 
the bold energy of Basil, by whose contrivance 
Michael was murdered after a debauch on tho 24th 
of September, 867. 

Basil, who succeeded him on the throne, was no 
general, but a bold, active man, whoso intelligence 
was of a superior kind, though his character was 
stained with many a vice, which he had learned 
during the time of his slavery among the barbarians 
and of his courtiership at Constantinople. Tho 
famous patriarch Photius having caused those re¬ 
ligious troubles for which his name is so conspi¬ 
cuous in ecclesiastical and political history, Basil 
instantly removed him from the see of Constanti¬ 
nople, and put Ignatius in his place. He likewise 
ordered a campaign to be undertaken against the 
warlike sect of the Paulicians, whom his generals 
brought to obedience. A still greater danger arose 
from the Arabs, who, during the reign of tho in¬ 
competent Michael III., had made great progress in 
Asia and Europe. Basil, who knew how to ciioose 
good generals, forced the Arabs to renounce the 
siege of Ragusa. In 872, he accompanied his 
Asiatic army, which crossed the Euphrates and 
defeated the Arabs in many engagements, especi¬ 
ally in Cilicia in 875. In 877 the patriarch Igna¬ 
tius died, and Photius succeeded in resuming his 
former dignit}', under circumstances the narrative 
of which belongs to the life of Photius. The 
success which the Greek arms had obtained against 
the Arabs, encouraged Basil to form the plan of 
driving them out of Italy, the southern part of 
which, as well as Sicily and Syracuse, they had 
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gvuchiully conquered during the ninth eentury. 
They had also laid siege to Chalcis; but there 
they were defeated with great loss, and the Greeks 
burnt the greater part of their fleet off Creta. Af¬ 
ter these successes, Basil sent an army to Italy, 
which was commanded by Procopius and his lieu¬ 
tenant Leo. Procopius defeated the Arabs wher¬ 
ever he met them; but his glory excited the jea¬ 
lousy of Leo, who abandoned Procopius in the heat 
of a general action. Procopius was killed while 
endeavouring to rouse the spirit of his soldiers, 
who hesitated when they beheld the defection of 
Leo. Notwithstanding these unfavourable occur¬ 
rences, the Greeks carried the day. Basil imme¬ 
diately recalled Leo, who was mutilated and sent 
into exile. The new commandcr-in-chicf of the 
Greek army in Italy was Stephanus Maxentius, 
an incompetent general, who was soon superseded 
in his command by Nicephorus Phocas, the grand¬ 
father of Nicephorus Phocas who became emperor 
in 963. This happened in 885; and in one cam¬ 
paign Nicephorus Phocas expelled the Arabs from 
the continent of Italy, and forced them to content 
themselves with Sicily. 

About 879, Basil lost his eldest son, Constantine. 
11 is second son, Leo, who succeeded Basil as Leo 
VJ. Philosophus, was for some time the favourite 
of his father, till one Snntnbaren succeeded in 
kindling jealousy between the emperor and his son. 
Leo was in danger of being put to death for crimes 
which he had never committed, when Basil disco¬ 
vered that ho had been abused by a traitor. San- 
tabnren was punished (885), and the good under¬ 
standing between Basil and Leo was no more 
troubled. In the month of February, 886, Basil 
was wounded by a stag while hunting, and died 
in consequence of his wounds on the 1st of March 
of the same year. 

Basil was one of the greatest emperors of the 
East; he was admired and respected by his sub¬ 
jects and the nations of Europe. The weak go¬ 
vernment of Michael III. had been universally 
despised, and the empire under him was on the 
brink of min, through external enemies and inter¬ 
nal troubles. Basil left it to his son in a flourish¬ 
ing state, with a well organised administration, 
and increased by considerable conquests. As a 
legislator, Basil is known for having begun a new 
collection of the laws of the Eastern empire, the 
Bu(ri\ii(al “Constitutiones Basilicac,” or 

simply “ Basilica,” which were finished by his son 
Leo, and afterwards augmented by Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta. The bibliographical history of this 
code belongs to the history of Leo VI. Philosophus. 
(Seo Diet, of Ant. s. v. Basilica.) The reign of 
Basil is likewise distinguished by the propagation 
of the Christian religion in Bulgaria, a most im¬ 
portant event for the future history of the East. 

Basil is the author of a small work, entitled 
KapdAaia irapaiveriKa £</. irpjs rov caurov vloy 
Atoyra (Erhortationum Capita LX VI. ail Leoncm 
filium), which lie dedicated to, and destined for, 
his son Leo. It contains sixty-six short chapters, 
each treating of a moral, religious, social, or politi¬ 
cal principle, especially such as concern the duties 
of a sovereign. Each chapter lias a superscription, 
such as, ITepi TratSeutrewy, which is the first; Uepl 
n,ui]s Tepean'; Tlepl SuKaioovrrjs ; U(p\ apxo* ; 
nepl A oyov TeAciou, &c., and ITepi dvayvuc'tws 
7 (?a<t>uv, which is the last. The first edition of 
this work was published, with a Latin translation. 
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by F. Morellus, at Paris, 1584, 4to.; a second edi¬ 
tion was published by Damke, with the translation 
of Morellus, Basel, 1633, 8vo.; the edition of 
Dransfeld, Gottingen, 1674, 8vo., is valued for 
the editor's excellent Latin translation; and an¬ 
other edition, with the translation of Morellus 
corrected by the editor, is contained in the first 
volume (pp. 143-156) of Bandurius, “ Impcrium 
Oricntale,” Paris, 1729. 

(Preface to the Exhortationes , in Bandurius 
cited above; Zonar. xvi.; Ccdren. pp. 556—592, 
ed. Paris; Leo Grammat pp. 458-474, ed. Paris; 
Fabric. BU. Grace, viii. pp. 42, 43.) [W. PJ 

BASPLIUS II. (BcuriAeios), emperor of tho 
East, was the elder son of Romonus II., of tho 
Macedonian dynasty, and was bom in a. n. 958 ; 
he had a younger brother, Constantine, and two 
sisters, Anna and Theophano or Thcophania. Ro¬ 
manics ordered that, after his death, which took 
place in 963, his infant sons should reign together, 
under the guardianship of their mother, Theophano 
or Thcophania; but she married Nicephorus Pho¬ 
cas, the conqueror of Creta, and raised him to the 
throne, which he occupied till 969, when he was 
murdered by Joannes Zimisccs, who succeeded to 
his place. Towards the end of 975, Zimisces re¬ 
ceived poison in Cilicia, and died in Constantinople 
in the month of January, 976. After his death, 
Basil and Constantine ascended the throne; but 
Constantine, with the exception of some military 
expeditions, in which he distinguished himself, led 
a luxurious life in his palace in Constantinople, 
and the care of the government devolved upon 
Basil, who, after having spent his youth in luxu¬ 
ries and extravagances of every description, shewed 
himself worthy of his ancestor, Basil I., and was 
one of the greatest emperors that ruled over the 
Roman empire in the East. 

The reign of Basil II. was an almost uninter¬ 
rupted series of civil troubles and wars, in which, 
however, the imperial amis obtained extraordinary 
success. The emperor generally commanded his 
armies in person, and became renowned ns one of 
the greatest generals of his time. No sooner was 
he seated on the throne, than his authority was 
shaken by a revolt of Scleras, who, after bringing 
the emperor to the brink of ruin, was at last de¬ 
feated by the imperial general, Phocas, and obliged 
to take refuge among the Arabs. Otho II., em¬ 
peror of Germany, who had married Theophanin, 
the sister of Basil, claimed Calabria and Apulia, 
which belonged to the Greeks, but had been pro¬ 
mised as a dower with Tlieophania. Basil, unable 
to send sufficient forces to Italy, excited the Arabs 
of Sicily against Otho, who, after obtaining great 
successes, lost an engagement with the Arabs, and 
on his flight was taken prisoner by a Greek galley, 
but nevertheless escaped, and was making prepa¬ 
rations for a new expedition, when he was poison¬ 
ed. (982.) In consequence of his death, Basil was 
enabled to consolidate his authority in Southern 
Italy. In different wars with Al-masin, the klia- 
lif of Baghdad, and the Arabs of Sicily, who were 
the scourge of the sea-towns of Southern Italy, the 
Greeks made some valuable conquests, although 
they were no adequate reward cither for the ex¬ 
penses incurred or sacrifices made in these expedi¬ 
tions. Basil’s greatest glory was the destruction 
of the kingdom of Bulgaria, which, as Gibbon says, 
was the most important triumph of the Roman 
arms since the time of Belisarius. Basil opened 
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the war, which lasted, with a few interruptions, 
till 1018, with a successful campaign in 987; and, 

during the following years, he made conquest after 
conquest in the south-western part of that king¬ 
dom, to which Epeirus and a considerable part of 
Macedonia belonged. In 996, however, Samuel, 
the king of the Bulgarians, overran all Macedonia, 
laid siege to Thessalonica, conquered Thessaly, 
and penetrated into the Peloponnesus. Having 
marched back into Thessaly, in order to meet with 
the Greeks, who advanced in his rear, he was 
routed on the banks of the Sperchius, and hardly 
escaped death or captivity; his army was destroy¬ 
ed. In 999, the lieutenant of Basil, Nicephorus 
Xiphias, took the towns of Pliscova and Parasth- 
lava in Bulgaria Proper. But as early as 1002, 
Samuel again invaded Thrace and took Adrianople. 
He was, however, driven back; and during the 
twelve following years the war seems to have been 
carried on with but little energy by either party. 
It broke out again in 1014, and was signalized by 
an extraordinary success of the Greeks, who were 
commanded by their emperor and Nicephorus Xi¬ 
phias. The Bulgarians were routed at Zetunium. 
Being incumbered on his march by a band of 
15,000 prisoners, Basil gave the cruel order to put 
their eyes out, sparing one in a hundred, who was 
to lead one hundred of his blind companions to 
their native country. When Samuel beheld his 
unhappy warriors, thus mutilated and filling his 
camp with their cries, ho fell senseless on the 
ground, and died two days afterwards. Bulgaria 
was not entirely subdued till 1017 and 1018, when 
it was degraded into a Greek thema, and governed 
by dukes. This conquest continued a province of 
the Eastern empire till the reign of Isaac Angelug. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among tho other events by which the reign of 
Basil was signalised, the most remarkable were, a 
new revolt of Sclerus in 987, who was made pri¬ 
soner by Phocas, but persuaded his victor to make 
common cause with him against the emperor, which 
Phocas did, whereupon they were both attacked 
by Basil, who killed Phocas in a battle, and granted 
a full pardon to tho cunning Sclerus; the cession 
of Southern Iberia to the Greeks by its king David 
in 991; a glorious expedition against the Arabs in 
Syria and Phoenicia ; a successful campaign of 
Basil in 1022 against the king of Northern Iberia, 
who was supported by the Arabs; and a dangerous 
mutiny of Sclerus and Phocas, the son of Nicepho¬ 
rus Phocas mentioned above, who rebelled during 
tho absence of Basil in Iberia, but who were speed¬ 
ily brought to obedience. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, Basil meditated the conquest of 
Sicily from tho Arabs, and had almost terminated 
his preparations, when he died in the month of 
December, 1025, without leaving issue. His suc¬ 
cessor was his brother and co-regent, Constantine 
IX., who died in 1028. It is said, and it cannot 
be doubted, that Basil, in order to expiate the 
sins of his youth, promised to become a monk, that 
lie bore the frock of a monk under his imperial 
dress, and that he took a vow of abstinence. 
Ho was of course much praised by the clergy; but 
lie impoverished his subjects by his continual wars, 
which could not be carried on without heavy taxes; 
he was besides very rapacious in accumulating trea¬ 
sures for himself; and it is said that he left the 
enormous sum of 200,000 pounds of gold, or nearly 
eight million pounds sterling. Zonaras(voLii. p.225) 
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multiplies the sum by changing pounds into talents; 
but this is either an enormous exaggeration, or tho 
error of a copyist Basil, though great as a gene¬ 
ral, was an unlettered, ignorant man, and during 
his long reign the arts and literature yielded to the 
power of the sword. (Ccdrcn. p. 645, &c. ed. Paris; 
Glycas, p. 305, &c. ed. Paris; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 
197, &c. ed. Paris; Theophan. p.458, &c. ed. 
Paris.) [W. P.] 

BA'SILUS, the name of a family of the Minucia 
gens. Persons of this name occur only in the first 
century b. c. It is frequently written Baailius, 
but the best MSS. have Basilus, which is also 
shewn to be tho correct form by the line of Lucan 
(iv. 416), 

“ Et Basilum vidcre ducem,” &c. 

1. (Minucius) Basilus, a tribune of tho sol¬ 
diers, served under Sulla in Greece in his campaign 
against Archelaus, the general of Mithridatcs, b. c. 
86. (Appian, Miihr, 50.) 

2. M. Minucius Basilus. (Cic. pro Clucnt, 
38.) 

3. Minucius Basilus, of whom we know no¬ 
thing, except that his tomb was on tho Appian 
way, and was a spot infamous for robberies. (Cic. 
ad All. vii. 9 ; Ascon. in Alilon , p. 50, ed. Orelli.) 

4. L. Minucius Basilus, the uncle of M. 
Satrius, the son of his sister, whom he adopted in 
his will. (Cic. dc Off. iii. 18.) 

5. L. Minucius Basilus, whose original name 
was M. Satrius, took tho name of his uncle, by 
whom he was adopted. [No. 4.J He served under 
Caesar in Gaul, and is mentioned in the war against 
Ambiorix, b. c. 54, and again in 52, at the end of 
which campaign he was stationed among the Kemi 
for the winter with the command of two legions. 
(Caes. B. G. vi. 29, 30, vii. 92.) He probably 
continued in Gaul till the breaking out of tho civil 
war in 49, in which he commanded part of Caesar's 
fleet. (Flor. iv. 2. § 32; Lucan, iv. 416.) He was 
one of Caesar's assassins in b. c. 44, although, like 
Brutus and others, he was a personal friend of 
the dictator. In the following year ho was 
himself murdered by his own slaves, because 
he had punished some of them in a barbarous 
manner. (Appian, B. C. ii. 113, iii. 98; Oros. vi. 
18.) There is a letter of Cicero’s to Basilus, con¬ 
gratulating him on the murder of Caesar. (Cic. ad 
Fam. vi. 15.) 

6. (Minucius) Basilus, is attacked by Cicero 
in the second Philippic (c. 41) as a friend of An¬ 
tony. Ho would therefore seem to be a different 
person from No. 5. 

BA'SSAUEUS (Bat T<rap*vs) % a surname of Dio¬ 
nysus (Hor. Carm. i. 18. 11; Macrob. Sat. i. 18), 
which, according to the explanations of tho Greeks, 
is derived from fiaaodpa or (iaaoaph, the long robe 
which the god himself and the Maenads used to 
wear in Thrace, and whence the Maenads them¬ 
selves are often called bassarac or bassaridcs. Tho 
name of this garment again seems to be connected 
with, or rather the same as, fiaacrapls, a fox (Ile- 
sych. s. v. fruradpai), probably because it was ori¬ 
ginally made of fox-skins. Others derive the name 
Bassareus from a Hebrew word, according to which 
its meaning would be the same as the Greek npo- 
rpvyri$ y that is, the precursor of tho vintage. On 
some of the vases discovered in southern Italy 
Dionysus is represented in a long garment which 
is commonly considered to be the Thracian has- 
sara. [L. S.] 
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BASS I A'N A, one of the names of Julia Soemias. 
[Bassianus, No. 2; Soemias.] 

BASSIA'NUS. I. A Roman of distinction se¬ 
lected by Constantine the Great as the husband of 
his sister Anastasia, and destined for the rank of 
Caesar and the government of Italy, although pro¬ 
bably never actually invested with these dignities. 
For, while negotiations were pending with Licinius 
respecting the ratification of this arrangement, it 
was discovered that the last-named prince had 
been secretly tampering with Bassianus, and had 
persuaded him to form a treasonable plot against 
his brother-in-law and benefactor. Constantine 
promptly executed vengeance on the traitor, and 
the discovery of the perfidy meditated by his col¬ 
league led to a war, the result of which is recounted 
elsewhere. [Constantinus.] The whole history 
of this intrigue, so interesting and important on 
account of the momentous consequences to which 
it eventually led, is extremely obscure, nnd depends 
almost exclusively upon the anonymous fragment 
appended by Valesius to his edition of Ammianus 
Mnrccllinua. 

2. A Phoenician of humble extraction, who 
nevertheless numbered among his lineal descend¬ 
ants, in the three generations which followed 
immediately after him, four emperors and four 
Augustae, — Caracalla, Geta, Elagabalus, Alex¬ 
ander Scverus, Julia Domna, Julia Maesa, Julia 
Soemias, and Julia Mamaca, besides having an 
emperor (Sept. Severus) for his son-in-law. From 
him Caracalla, Elagabalus, and Alexander Scverus 
all bore the name of Bassianus; and we find his 
grand-daughter Julia Soemias entitled Bassiana in 
a remarkable bilinguar inscription discovered at 
Velitrae and published with a dissertation at Rome 
in 1765. (Aurelius Victor, EpiL c. 21, has pre¬ 
served his name; nnd from an expression used by 
Dion Cassius, lxxviii. 24, with regard to Julia 
Domna, wo infer his station in life. See also the 
genealogical table prefixed to the article Cara¬ 
cals.) [\V. R.] 

BASSUS. We find consuls of this name under 
Valerian for the years a. d. 258 nnd 259. One 
of these is probably the Pomponius Bnsrus who 
under Claudius came forward as a national sacrifice, 
because the Sibylline books had declared that tho 
Goths could not be vanquished unless the chief 
senator of Rome should devote his life for his 
country; but the emperor would not allow him to 
execute this design, generously insisting, that the 
person pointed out by the Fates must be himself. 
The whole story, however, is very problematical. 
(Aurcl. Viet. Epit. c. 34 ; comp. Julian, Cacs. p. 
11, and Tillemont on Claudius II.) [W. R.] 

BASSUS. 1. Is named by Ovid as having formed 
one of the select circle of his poetical associates, 
and as celebrated for his iambic lays, 44 Ponticus 
heroo, Bassu9 quoque clarus iambo,” but is not 
noticed by Quintilian nor by any other Roman 
writer, unless he be the Bassus familiarly addressed 
by Propertius. (Elcg. i. 4.) Hence is is probable 
that friendship may have exaggerated his fame 
and merits. Osann argues from a passage in 
Apuleius the grammarian (De Orthograph. § 43), 
that Baltus^ and not Bassus , is the true reading in 
the above line from the Tristia, but his reasonings 
have been successfully combated by Weichert. 
(De L. Vario Poeta , Excurs. ii. De Bassis quibus- 
dam , $c.) 

2. A dramatic poet, contemporary w'ith Martial, 
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and the subject of a witty epigram, in which lie 
is recommended to abandon such themes as Medea, 
Thyestcs, Niobe, and the fate of Tro) r , and to de¬ 
vote his compositions to Phaethon or Deucalion, 
i. e. to fire or water. (Martial, v. 53.) The name 
occurs frequently in other epigrams by the same 
author, but the persons spoken of are utterly un¬ 
known. [W. II.] 

BASSUS, occurs several times in the ancient 
authors as the name of a medical writer, sometimes 
without any praenomen, sometimes called Julius and 
sometimes Tullius. It is not possible to say exactly 
whether all these passages refer to more than two in¬ 
dividuals, as it is conjectured that Julius and Tullius 
are the same person: it is, however, certain that 
the Julius Bassus said by Pliny (Ind. to IT.N. xx.) 
to have written a Greek work, must have lived 
before the person to whom Galen dedicates his 
work De Libris Propria, nnd whom he calls Kpa- 
tuttos Baa cos. (Vol. xix. p. 8.) Bassus Tullius is 
said by Caclius Aurelinnus ( DeMorb. A cut. iii. 1C. 
p. 233) to have been the friend of Niger, who may 
perhaps have been the Sextius Niger mentioned by 
Pliny. (Ind. to II. N. xx.) lie is mentioned by 
Dioscorides (De Mat. Med. i. prnef.) and St. Epi- 
phauius (Adv. Ilacr. i. 1. § 3) among the writers on 
botany; nnd several of his medical formulae nro 
preserved by Atitius, Marcellus, Joannes Actuarius, 
and others. (Fabric. Diblioih. (Jr. vol. xiii. p. 101, 
cd. vet.; C. G. Kuhn, Addit. ad Elench. Medic, a 
Fair. 4fc. Exhib. fnsc. iv. p. 1, &c.) [W. A. G.] 

BASSUS, A'NNIUS, commander of a legion 
under Antonius Primus, a. d. 70. (Tnc. Hist . 
iii. 50.) 

BASSUS, AUFI'DIUS, an orator nnd histo¬ 
rian, who lived under Augustus nnd Tiberius. Ho 
drew up an account of the Roman wars in Ger¬ 
many, and also wrote a work upon Roman history 
of a more general character, which was continued, 
in thirty-one books, by the elder Pliny. No frag¬ 
ment of his compositions has been preserved. 
(Dialog, de Orat. 23; Quintil. x. 1, 102, &c.; 
Scnec. Suasor. 6, Ep. xxx., which perhaps refers 
to a son of this individual; Plin. II. N. Prnef., 
Ep. iii. 5, 9. ed. Titze.) It will be clearly per¬ 
ceived, upon comparing the two passages last re¬ 
ferred to, that Pliny wrote a continuation of the 
general history of Bassus, and not of his history of 
the German wars, as Bahr and others have asserted. 
His praenomen is uncertain. Orelli (ad Dialog, de 
Orat. c. 23) rejects Tiltis, and shews from Priscian 
(lib. viii. p. 371, ed. Krehl), that Publius is more 
likely to be correct. [W. R.) 

BASSUS, BETILIE'NUS, occurs on a coin, 
from which we learn that he was a triumvir mone- 
talis in the reign of Augustus. (Eckhel, v. p. 150.) 
Seneca speaks (de Ira , iii. 18) of a Betilienus 
Bassus who was put to death in the reign of Cali¬ 
gula ; and it is supposed that he may be the same 
as the Betillinus Cassius, who, Dion Cassius says 
(lix. 25), was executed by command of Caligula, 
a. d. 40. 

BASSUS, Q. CAECl'LIUS, a Roman kniglit, 
and probably quaestor in b. c. 59 (Cic. ad Alt. ii. 
9), espoused Pompey’s party in the civil war, and 
after the loss of the battle of Pharsalia (48) lied to 
Tyre. Here he remained concealed for some time ; 
but being joined by several of his party, he endea¬ 
voured to gain over some of the soldiers of Sex. Julius 
Caesar, who was at that time governor of Syria. In 
this attempt he was successful; but his designs 
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were discovered by Sextus, who, however, forgave 
him on his alleging that he wanted to collect troops 
in order to assist Mithridates of Pergainus. Soon 
afterwards, however, Bassus spread a report that 
Caesar had been defeated and killed in Africa, and 
that he himself had been appointed governor of 
Syria. lie forthwith seized upon Tyre, and 
marched against Sextus; hut being defeated by the 
latter, he corrupted the soldiers of his opponent, 
who was accordingly put to death by his own troops. 

On the death of Sextus, his whole army went 
over to Bassus, with the exception of some troops 
which were wintering in Apamcia and which fled 
to Cilicia. Bassus followed them, but was unable 
to gain them over to his side. On his return he 
took the title of praetor, n. c. 4G, and settled down 
in the strongly fortified town of Apamcia, where he 
maintained himself for three years. He was first 
besieged by C. Antistius Vetus, who was, however, 
compelled to retire with loss, as the Arabian Al- 
chaudonius and the Parthians came to the assist¬ 
ance of Bassus. It was one of the charges 
brought against Cicero's client, Deitoraus, that he 
had intended to send forces to Bassus. After the 
retreat of Antistius, Statius Murcus was sent 
against Bassus with three legions, but he too re¬ 
ceived a repulse, and was obliged to call to his 
assistance Marcius Crispus, the governor of Bi- 
thynia, who brought three legions more. With 
these six legions Murcus and Crispus kept Bassus 
besieged in Apamcia till the arrival of Cassius in 
Syria in the year after Caesar's death, b. c. 43. 
The troops of Bassus, as well as those of Murcus 
and Crispus, immediately went over to Cassius, 
and Bassus, who was unwilling to join Cassius, 
was dismissed uninjured. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 26 
—28 ; Appian, B. C. iii. 77, 78, iv. 58, 59; Cic. 
pro Dc'it. 8, 9, <ul Ait. xiv. 9, xv. 13, ad Fam. xi. 
1, Philip . xi. 13, ad Fain. xii. 11, 12 ; Liv. Epil. 
114, 121; Veil. Pat. ii. 69 ; Strab. xvi. p. 752; 
Joseph. Ant. xiv. 11, B. J. i. 10. § 10.) 

Appian givc9 (/. c.) a different account of the 
origin of the revolt in Syria under Bassus. Ac¬ 
cording to Appian's statement, Bassus was ap¬ 
pointed by Caesar commander of the legion under 
the governor Sex. Julius. But as Sextus gave 
himself up to pleasure and carried the legion about 
with him everywhere, Bassus represented to him 
the impropriety of his conduct, but his reproofs 
were received with contempt; and shortly after¬ 
wards Sextus ordered him to be dragged into his 
presence, because ho did not immediately come 
when he was ordered. Hereupon the soldiers 
rose against Sextus, who was killed in the tumult 
Fearing tho anger of Caesar, the soldiers resolved 
to rebel, and compelled Bassus to join them. 

BASSUS, CAESIUS. 1. A Roman lyric poet, 

who flourished about the middle of the first century. 
Quintilian (x. 1. §95) observes, “At Lyricomm 
idem Iloratius fere solus legi dignus.... Si quem- 
dain adjicere velis, is erit Caesius Bassus, quem 
nuper vidimus : sed eura longe pracccdunt ingenia 
viventiura.” Two lines only of his compositions 
have been preserved, one of these, a dactylic hexa¬ 
meter from the second book of his Lyrics, is to be 
found in Priscian (x. p. 897, ed. Putsch); the other 
is quoted by Diomedcs (iii. p. 513, ed. Putsch.) as 
an example of Molossian verse. The sixth satire 
of Persius is evidently addressed to this Bassus; 
and the old scholiast informs us, that he was des¬ 
troyed along with his villa in a. d. 79 by the erup¬ 


tion of Vesuvius whicli overwhelmed Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. He must not be confounded with 

2. Caesius Bassus, a Reman Grammarian of un¬ 
certain date, the author of a short tract entitled 
“Ars Cacsii Bassi dc Metris," which is given in* 
the “ Grammaticae Latinac Auctores Antiqui” of 
Putschius (Ilanov. 1605), pp.2663-26/1. [W.R.] 

BASSUS, CASSIA'NUS, surnamed Scholas- 
ticus, was in all probability the compiler of the 
Gcoponica (r<«7r owkci), or work on Agriculture, 
which is usually ascribed to the emperor Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogeneta. (a. d. 911—959.) Cas- 
sianus Bassus appears to have compiled it by the 
command of this emperor, who has thus obtained 
the honour of the work Of Bassus we know no¬ 
thing, save that he lived at Constantinople, and 
was born at Maratonymum, probably a place in 
Bithynia. ( Geopon. v. 6, comp. v. 36.) The work 
itself, which is still extant, consists of twenty 
books, and is compiled from various authors, whose 
names are always given, and of whom the follow¬ 
ing is an alphabetical list:— Sex. Julius Apri- 
canus ; Anatolicus of Bcrytus [p. 1G1, b.j; 
Appuleius ; Aratus of Soli; Aiustotki.es, the 
philosopher ; Damogkron ; Democritus ; l)i- 
dymus of Alexandria ; Cassius Dionysius of 
Utica ; Diophanks of Nicaca ; Florkntinus ; 
Fronto ; IIikroclks, governor of Bithynia under 
Diocletian ; Hippocrates, of Cos, a veterinary 
surgeon, at the time of Constantine the Great ; 
Leontinus or Leontius ; Nestor, a poet in the 
time of Alexander Sevcrus ; Pamphilus of Alex¬ 
andria; Paramus; Pelagonius; Ptolemabus 
of Alexandria ; the brothers Quintilius (Gordi- 
anusand Maximus); Tarkntinus ; Tiikomnes- 
tus; Varro ; Zoroaster. Cassianus Bassus 
has contributed only two short extracts of his own, 
namely, cc. 5 and 36 of the fifth book. 

The various subjects treated of in the Geoponica 
will best appear from the contents of the different 
books, which are as follow: 1. Of the atmosphere 
and the rising and setting of the stars. 2. Of 
general matters appertaining to agriculture, and of 
tho different kinds of com. 3. Of tho various 
agricultural duties suitable to each month. 4 and 
5. Of the cultivation of the vine. 6—8. Of the 
making of wine. 9. Of the cultivation of tho 
olive and the making of oil. 10—12. Of horti¬ 
culture. 13. Of the animals and insects injurious 
to plants. 14. Of pigeons and other birds. 15. 
Of natural sympathies and antipathies, and of 
the management of bees. 16. Of horses, asses, 
and camels. 17. Of the breeding of cattle. 18. Of 
the breeding of sheep. 19. Of dogs, hares, deer, 
pigs, and of salting meat. 20. Of fishes. 

The Gcoponica was first published at Venice in 
1538,8vo., in a Latin translation made by Janus 
Comarius. The Greek text appeared in the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1539, 8vo., at B;iscl, edited by J. 
Alex. Brassicanus from a manuscript in the im¬ 
perial library in Vienna. The next edition was 
published at Cambridge, 1704, 8vo., edited by 
Needham, and the last at Leipzig, 1781, 4 vols. 
8vo., edited by Niclas. 

BASSUS, CESE'LLIUS, a Roman knight, 
and a Carthaginian by birth, on the faith of a 
dream promised to discover for Nero immense 
treasures, which had been hidden by Dido when 
she fled to Afriea. Nero gave full credit to tins 
tale, and despatched vessels to carry the treasures 
to Rome ; but Bassus, after digging about in every 
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direction, was unable to find them, and in despair 
put an end to his life, a. d. 66. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 

1—3 ; Suet. Ner. 31.) 

BASSUS, GA'VIUS or GA'BIUS, a learned 
grammarian, whose Cammentarii and treatise De 
Origins Verborum el Vocabulorum are cited by Gel- 
lius (ii. 4, iii. 9,19, v. 7, xi. 17). He is probably 
the same with the writer of the work De Diis , 
spoken of by Macrobius (Sal. i. 19, iii. G, compare 
iii. 18), and perhaps to him belong the Salirac also 
from which Fulgentius Planciadcs quotes a line. 
(Scrm. Antiq. Explic.) We hear of a Gavius Bas- 
8us who was praefectus of the Pontic const under 
Trajan (Plin. Ep. x. 18, 3*2, 33), but those who 
would identify him with the person mentioned 
above have overlooked the circumstance that the 
author of the commentaries declares, that he beheld 
with his own eyes at Argos the famous cquus 
Scianus, which was said to have belonged in suc¬ 
cession to Dolabella, Cassius, and M. Antonius; 
and hence it is clear that, unless in addition to its 
peculiar property of entailing inevitable destruction 
upon its possessor, it had likewise received the gift 
of longer life than ever steed enjoyed before, it 
could hardly have been seen by a contemporary of 
the younger Pliny. The praenomen Gavius or 
Gabius has in many MSS. been corrupted into 
Gains or Cains, and then abbreviated into C. y 
which has given rise to considerable confusion; 
but, for anything we can prove to the contrary, 
each of the above-mentioned books may be from 
tile pen of a distinct individual. [W. R.] 
BASSUS JU'LIUS. (.Bassus, p. 471, b.j 
BASSUS, JU'LIUS, a Roman orator, fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the elder Seneca in his 
Controwrsiac , seems to be the same as the Junius 
Bassus who was called A sinus aibus when Quin¬ 
tilian was a boy, and who was distinguished by 

his abusive wit. (Quintil. vi. 3. §§ 27, 57, 74.) 

BASSUS, LOLLIUS (A6\\ios BcWor), the 
author of ten epigrams in the Greek Anthology, is 
called, in tlio title of the second epigram, a native 
of Smyrna. IIis time is fixed by the tenth epi¬ 
gram, on the death of Germanicus, who died a. d. 
19. (Tac. Ann. ii. 71.) [P. S.] 

BASSUS, LUCI'LIUS, a name used by Cicero 
as proverbial for a vain and worthless author. In 
a letter to Atticus (xii. 5), speaking of his pane¬ 
gyric upon Cato, he says, “ I am well pleased with 
my work, but so is Bassus Lucilius with his." 
Some MSS. here have Caccilius . [W. It.] 

BASSUS, LUCI'LIUS, was promoted by 
Vitellius from the command of a squadron of 
cavalry to be admiral of the licet at Ravenna and 
Miscnum, n. c. 70; but disappointed at not ob¬ 
taining the command of the praetorian troops, he 
betrayed the fleet to Vespasian. After the death 
of Vitellius, Bassus was sent to put down some 
disturbances in Campania. (Tac. Ilist. ii. 100, iii. 
12, 36, 40, iv. 3.) His name occurs in an in¬ 
scription. (Gruter, p. 573.) 

BASSUS, POMPO'NIUS, was consul a. d. 
211, under Septimius Scverus, and at a subsequent 
period fell a victim to the licentious cruelty of 
Elagabalus, who haying become enamoured of his 
fair and high-born wife, Annia Faustina, a de¬ 
scendant (air6yovos y probably great-grandaughter) 
of M. Aurelius, caused Bassus to be put to death 
by the senate under some frivolous pretext, and 
then married the widow with indecent haste. 
This event took place in 221. 
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The Bassus who was governor of Mysia under 
Caracalla may have been the father or the son of 
the above. (Dion Cass, lxxviii. 21, lxxix. 5 ; 
Herodian, v. 6, 5.) [W. R.] 

BASSUS, SALEIUS, a Roman epic poet, 
contemponuy with Statius. Quintilian thus 
characterises his genius : * vehemens et poeticum 
fuit nec ipsum sencctute maturum." The last 
words are somewhat obscure, but probably signify 
that he died young, before his powers were ripened 
by years. He is the u tenuis Saleius" of Juvenal, 
ono of the numerous band of literary men whose 
poverty and sufferings the satirist so feelingly de¬ 
plores ; but at a later period his wants were 
relieved by the liberality of Vespasian, as we learn 
from the dialogue on the decline of eloquence, 
where warm praise is lavished on his abilities and 
moral worth. 

We have not even a fragment acknowledged as 
the production of this Bassus. A panegyric, in¬ 
deed, in 261 heroic hexameters, on a certain Cal- 
pumius Piso, has been preserved, the object and 
the author of which are equally uncertain ; and 
hence we find it attributed to Virgil, to Ovid, to 
Statius, and very frequently to Lucan, whoso 
name is said to be prefixed in some MSS., while 
Wemsdorf, rejecting all these suppositions, labours 
hard to prove that it ought to be ascribed to Sulciua 
Bassus, and that the Piso who is the hero of the 
piece must be the well-known leader of the great 
conspiracy against Nero. The strong points ill the 
position arc the allusions (1. 180) to the game of 
draughts in which this Piso is known to have 
been an adept (Vet, Schol. ail Juv. v. 109), and 
the references by the writer to his own humble 
origin and narrow means, a description altogether 
inapplicable to the well-born and wealthy bard of 
Corduba. Granting, however, that Wcrnsdorf is 
right so far ns Piso and Lucan arc concerned, it by 
no means follows, from the simple fact that the 
author in question was poor and neglected, that wo 
are entitled, in the absence of all other evidence 
direct or circumstantial, to identify him witli 
Saleius Bassus, for it is certain that the same con¬ 
ditions would hold good of Statius, Serranus, and 
a long list of versifiers belonging to the same 
period. (Quint, x. 1, 90 ; Dialog, de Oralt, cc. 
5, 9 ; Juv. vii. 80 ; Wcrnsdorf, Poctt. Jxilt.Minn • 
vol iv. i». i. pp. 36, 72, 75, 236 ) [W. R.] 

BASSUS, SKPU'LLl US, a Roman orator, 
frequently mentioned by the elder Seneca. (Con- 
trov. iii. 16, 17, 20-22.) 

BASSUS, Si'Ll US, a Roman orator, mention¬ 
ed by the elder Seneca. (Conirov. i. 6, 7.) 

BA'TALUS (BdraAor), according to some, the 
author of lascivious drinking-songs, and according 
to others, an effeminate flute-player, who must 
have lived shortly before the time of Demosthenes, 
for the latter is said to have been nick-named B;v- 
talus on account of his weakly and delicate consti¬ 
tution. (Plut Dem. 4, Vit. X. Oral. p. 847, c.) 
According to Libanius ( Vit. Dcm. p. 2, ed. Reiske), 
Batalus, the flute-player, was a native of Ephesus, 
and the first man that ever appealed on the stage 
in women's shoes, for which reason he was ridi¬ 
culed in a comedy of Antiphanes. Whether the 
poet and the ilute-player were the same, or two 
different persons, is uncertain. (Comp. Mcinekc, 
Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, p. 333, Ac.) [L. S.J 

BATEIA (Btircta), a daughter of Toucer or of 
Tros (Steph. Bvz. s. v. A ofiavos), the wife of Par- 
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danus, and mother of Ilus and Erich thonius. The 
town of Bateia in Troas was believed to have de¬ 
rived its name from her. (Arrian, ap. EustalL ad 
Horn. p. 351.) Tzetzes (ad Lycoph. 29) calls her 
a sister of Seamander, the father of Teucer by the 
nymph Idaca ; and in another passage (ad Lycoph . 
1298) he calls the daughter of Teucer, who mar¬ 
ried Dardanus, by the name of Arisbe, and de¬ 
scribes Erichthonius as her son, and Ilus as her 
grandson. A Naiad of the name of Bateia occurs 
in Apollodorus. (iii. 10. § 4.) [L. S.] 

BATH AN A'T I US (B aBavdrios), the leader of 
the Cordistae, a Gaulish tribe, who invaded Greece 
with Brennus in b. c. 279. After the defeat of 
Brennus, Bathanatius led his people to the banks of 
the Danube, where they settled down. The way by 
which they returned received from their leader the 
name of Bathanatia; and his descendants were 
called Bathanati. (Athen. vi. p. 234, b.) 

BATHYCLES ( haOuKhfjs ), a celebrated artist 
of Magnesia on the Maeander(Heyne,Aftit£. Aq/i. 
i. p. 108), the head of a band of artists of the same 
town, who constructed for the Lacedaemonians 
the colossal throne of the Amyclaean Apollo, co¬ 
vered with a great number of bas-reliefs, and sup¬ 
ported and surmounted by statues. This throne, 
the most considerable work of art of the period, 
was destined for a statue of Apollo, which was of 
a much earlier date, and consisted of a brazen pil¬ 
lar, thirty cubits high, to which a head, arms, and 
the extremities of the feet were affixed. Accord¬ 
ingly this statue was standing on the throne, and 
not sitting like that of Zeus at Olympia, however 
strange the combination of a chair and a man 
standing on it must have looked. Pausanins (iii. 
18. § G) gives a minute description of the throne, 
or rather of tho sculptures upon it, according to 
which Quatrem&rc de Quincy undertook to restore 
it, and gave a picture of it in his “Jupiter Olym- 
picn,” on the accuracy of which we cannot of course 
rely at all, considering the indistinctness with 
which Pausanias speaks of the shape of the throne. 
It is not even certain whether the throne was con¬ 
structed of wood, and covered with golden and 
ivory plates to receive the bas-reliefs, or wrought 
in any other material. (K. O. Muller, Ilandb. d. 
Arch'dol. § 85.) The same doubts exist ns to its 
height, which Quatremere fixes at thirty cubits, 
Welcker at fifty. (Welcker, Zcitschnfl fur Gcsch. 
d. all. Kunst , i. p. 279, &c.) Of the age of Bathy- 
cles we have no definite statements of the ancient 
writers. However, all modern scholars (Winckel- 
mann, Bottiger, Voss, Quatremere, Welcker, Sil- 
lig) except Thierach agree, that he must have flou¬ 
rished about the time of Solon, or a little later. 
Thiersch was evidently wrong ( Epocken , p. 34, 
Anm. p. 53) when he placed Bathycles as early as 
01. 29, relying mostly on a passage of Pausanias 
(iii. 18. § 6), which however is far from being de¬ 
cisive. (Voss, Myth. Briefc , ii. p. 188; Sillig, 
Cutal. Arlijf'. s. v,) . [W. I.] 

BATIIYLLUS. 1. Of Alexandria, the frecd- 
man and favourite of Maecenas, together with 
Pylades of Cilicia and Ilylas the pupil of the latter, 
brought to perfection during the reign of Augustus 
the imitative dance or ballet called Pantomimus , 
which excited boundless enthusiasm among all 
classes at Rome, and formed one of the most ad¬ 
mired public amusements until the downfall of the 
empire. Bathyllus excelled in comic, while 
Pylades was preeminent in tragic personifications ; 
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each had a numerous train of disciples, each was 
the founder of a school which transmitted his fame 
to succeeding generations, and each was considered 
the head of a part)' among the citizens, resembling 
in its character the factions of the Circus, and the 
rivalry thus introduced stirred up angry passions 
and violent contests, which sometimes ended in 
open riot and bloodshed. The nature and peculi¬ 
arities of these exhibitions are explained in tho 
Did. of Ant. s. v. Pantomimus. (Tac. Ann. i. 54; 
Senec. Quaest. Natur. vii. 32, Controv. v. praef.; 
Juv. vi. 63; Suet. Octav. 45; Dion Cass. liv. 
17; Plut. Symp. vii. 8; Macrob. ii. 7 ; Athen. i. 
p. 70 ; Zosimus, i. 6 ; Suid. s. vv.'OpxW 1 * and 
’A Sijvotiwpos.) 

2. Is named in the life of Virgil, ascribed to 
Tib. Cl. Donatua, as “ poeta quidam mediocris,” 
the hero of the ,Sic vos non vobis story. (Vit. Virg. 
xvii. § 70.) [W. R.] 

BATHYLLUS (B aOvWos), a Pythagorean 

C ’ "osopher, to whom, together with Brontinus and 
n of Metapontum, Alcmacon of Crotona [Ai.o 
maeon] addressed his treatise on Natural Philo¬ 
sophy. (Diog. Laert. viii. 83.) [A. G.] 

BATIS (BaWs), the sister of Epicurus, who 
married Idomeneus. (Diog. Laert. x. 23.) 

BATON (B<£to»*'), the charioteer of Amphinraus. 
Both belonged to the house of Melampus, and both 
were swallowed up by the earth after the battle of 
Thebes. Baton was afterwards worshipped as a 
hero, and had a sanctuary at Argos. He was rc- 

E resented on the chest of Cypsclus, and at Delphi 
is statue stood by tho side of that of Amphiaraus, 
both having been dedicated there by the Argives. 
(Apollod. iii. 6. § 8; Pans. ii. 23. § 2, v. 17. § 4, 
x. 10. § 2.) Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v.^Aprruia) 
states that, after the disappearance of Amphiaraus, 
Baton emigrated to the town of Ilarpyia in Illyria; 
but Stephanus seems to confound here the mythical 
Baton with the historical person mentioned in tho 
following article. [L. S.] 

BATON or BATO. 1. The son of LongaruR, 
a Dalmatian chief, who joined the Romans in their 
war with Philip of Macedon, B. c. 200. (Liv. 
xxxi. 28.) 

2. The name of two leaders of one of the most for¬ 
midable insurrections in the reign of Augustus. Tho 
one belonged to the Dysidiatian tribe of the Dalma¬ 
tians, and the other to the Breucians, a Pannonian 
people. The insurrection broke out in Dalmatia, in 
a. d. 6, when Tiberius was engaged in his second 
German expedition, in which he was accompanied 
by Valerius Messallinus, the governor of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, with a great part of the army sta¬ 
tioned in those countries. The example of the 
Dalmatians was soon followed by the Breucians, 
who, under the command of their countryman Bato, 
marched against Sirmium, but were defeated by 
Caecina Sevcrus, the governor of Moesia, who had 
advanced against them. Meantime the Dalmatian 
Bato had marched against Salonac, but was unable 
to accomplish anything in person in consequence 
of having received a severe wound from a stone in 
battle : he despatched others, however, in command 
of the troops, who laid waste all the sea-coast as 
far as ApolIonia, and defeated the Romans in 
battle. 

The news of this formidable outbreak recalled 
Tiberius from Germany, and he sent Messallinus 
ahead with part of the troops. The Dalmatian 
Bato had not yet recovered from his wound, but he 
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nevertheless advanced against Messallinus, and 
gained a victory over him ; but being shortly after 
defeated in his turn, he fled to his Breucian name¬ 
sake. The two Batos now united their forces, and 
took possession of the mountain Alma, near Sir- 
mium, where they remained on the defensive, and 
maintained themselves against the attacks of Cae- 
cina Severus. But after the latter had been recalled 
to Moesia by the ravages of the tribes bordering 
upon his province, the Batos, who had now no 
enemy to oppose them, since Tiberius and Messal- 
lina were remaining at Siscia, left their position 
and induced many of the neighbouring tribes to join 
them. They undertook predatory incursions on 
every side, and carefully avoided an engagement 
with Tiberius. At the commencement of winter, 
they marched into Macedonia, but here they were 
defeated by the Thracian Rhymetalces and his bro¬ 
ther Rascyporis, allies of the Romans. 

The continuance of the war alarmed Augustus, 
who thought that it was purposely prolonged by 
Tiberius. Germanicus was accordingly sent into 
the disturbed districts in the following year (a. d. 
7) with a fresh army, but Tiberius, it appears, was 
not recalled, us he did not return to Rome till two 
years later. In the campaign of this year the Ro¬ 
mans accomplished very little ; tho chief advantage 
which they gained was the conquest by Germa¬ 
nicus of the Mazaei, a Pannonian people. Next 
year (a. d. 8), tho f’annonians and Dalmatians 
were afflicted by famine and pestilence, in conse¬ 
quence of which, and of having suffered some re¬ 
verses, they concluded a peace with the Romans. 
When the Dalmatian Bato appeared before Tiberius 
to treat respecting the peace, and was asked why 
ho hud rebelled, lie replied, “You are the cause. 
Instead of sending dogs and shepherds to take care 
of your flocks, you send wolves.” 

This peace was of short duration. The Breucian 
Bato had betrayed to the Romans Pinnes or Pin- 
netes, one of the principal Pannonian chiefs, and 
had obtained in consequence the sovereignty of the 
Brcucians. The Dalmatian Bato, suspecting the 
designs of the Breucian, made war upon the latter, 
took him prisoner, and put him to death. This 
led to a fresh war with the Romans. Many of the 
Pannonians joined the revolt, but Silvanus Plau- 
tius subdued the Brcucians and several other tribes; 
and Bato, seeing no hope of success in Pannonia, 
laid waste the country and retired into Dalmatia. 

At the beginning of the following year (a. d. 9), 
after the winter, Tiberius returned to Rome, while 
Germanicus remained in Dalmatia. But as the 
war was still protracted, Augustus resolved to make 
a vigorous effort to bring it to a conclusion. Tibe¬ 
rius was sent back to the army, which was now 
divided into three parts, one under the command 
of Silvanus, the second under M. Lepidus, and the 
third under Tiberius and Germanicus, all of whom 
prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour in 
different directions. Tiberius and Germanicus 
marched against Bato, who at length took refuge 
in a very strong fort, called Anderion or Andete- 
rion, near Salonae. Before this place the Romans 
remained for some time, unable to obtain possession 
of it. Bato, however, mistrusting the issue, en¬ 
deavoured to persuade his men to enter into nego- 
ciations with Tiberius; but, as they refused, 
lie abandoned them and went into concealment. 
The Romans eventually took the fort and subdued 
the greater part of Dalmatia ; whereupon Bato 
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offered to surrender himself to Tiberius upon pro¬ 
mise of pardon. This was promised, and Bato 
accompanied Tiberius to Rome, where he was the 
chief object of attraction in the triumph. Tiberius, 
however, kept his word. He sent Bato to Ravenna 
laden with presents, which were given him, ac-. 
cording to Suetonius, because he had on one 
occasion allowed Tiberius to escape, when he was 
shut up with his army in disadvantageous ground. 
(Dion Cass. lv. 29—34, lvi. 1,10—1G ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 110—114 ; Suet Tib. 9, 1G, 20; Ov. ex Pont. 
ii. 1. 46.) 

BATON (Bdrco*/), of Sinope, a Greek rhetori¬ 
cian and historian, who lived subsequently to 
Aratus of Sicyon. (Plut. Agis y 15.) The follow¬ 
ing works of his are mentioned by the ancient 
writers: — 1. Commentaries on Persian affairs. 
(UcpaiKa, Strab. xii. p. 546.) 2. On the tyrants 

of Ephesus. (Athen. vii. p. 289, c.; comp. Suidas, 
s.v. Ilv0ay6pas E <p4atos.) 3. On Thessaly and 
Haemonia. (Athen, xiv. p. G39, d. e.) 4. On tho 
tyranny of Hieronymus. (Athen. vi. p. 251, e.) 
5. On the poet Ion. (Athen. x. p. 43G, f.) 6. A 

history of Attica. (Schol. ad Find. Islh. iv. 104, 
where Bockh reads Baruu instead of Baroy.) 

BATON (Barau/), an Athenian comic poet of 
the new comedy, flourished about 280 B. c. Wo 
have fragments of the following comedies by him; 
AiTwAos or ArrwAof, Evtpyhai, Avbpo(p6vos y 2 vv- 
(lanaruu. His plays appear to have been chiefly 
designed to ridicule the philosophers of the day. 
His name is incorrectly written in some passages 
of the ancient authors, B&ttos, B&ttuv, Bdeuv. 
(Plut. do Am. el Adul. p. 55 ; Suidas, s. v.; Eudoc. 
p. 93; Phot. Cod. 167; Stobaeus, Florileg. xcviii. 
18; Athen. xiv. p. 662, c., iv. p. 163, b., vii. p. 
279, c., xv. p. 678, f.) [P. S.] 

BATRACHUS (Bdrpaxoy), a Lacedaemonian 
sculptor and architect of the time of Augustus. 
Pliny (//. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 14) relates, that Batra- 
chus and Sauras (Frog and Lizard ), who were both 
very rich, built at their own expense two temples 
in Rome, one to Jupiter and tho other to Juno, 
hoping they would he allowed to put their names 
in the inscription of the temples (irucriptionem 
speranles). But being denied this, they made tho 
figures of a frog and a lizard in the convolutions of 
the Ionic capitals (in columnarum spiris , comp. 
Thiersch, Epoch. Anm. p. 96.) That this talc is 
a mere fable founded on nothing but the appear¬ 
ance of the two figures on the columns, scarcely 
needs to be remarked. [W. I.] 

BATTARUS, a name which repeatedly occurs 
in the ancient poem “Dirac,” or imprecations, as¬ 
cribed to Virgil or the grammarian Valerius Cato, 
and respecting the meaning of which the commen¬ 
tators on this poem have entertained the most op¬ 
posite opinions. Some have thought it to be the 
name of some locality, a tree, a river, a grove, or 
a hill, and the like; while others, and apparently 
with more reason, have considered it to he the 
name of a person. But those who entertain this 
latter opinion are again divided in regard to the 
person that may be meant. Some believe 3attarus 
to be the name of the person who had taken pos¬ 
session by force of the estates, the loss of which 
the author of the “Dirae” laments, and against 
whom, therefore, the imprecations are directed. 
Wemsdorf believes that it is only a fictitious 
name, and is meant to designate some satiric poet, 
perhaps Callimachus; others imagine that Battarus 
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is merely a dialectic form for Bassarus or Bassareus, 
a surname of Bacchus. Naeke, lastly, conceives 
Battarus to be the name of a slave who was a skil¬ 
ful flute-player, or perhaps a shepherd, and who 
had formerly lived with the author of the u Dirae” 
on his estate, and remained there after the poet 
had been driven from it. Each of these conflicting 
opinions is supported by something or other that 
occurs in the poem itself; but it is impossible to 
elicit anything that would decide the question. 
(Wcrnsdorf, Poet. Lai. Alin . iii. p. xlviii. &c.; 
Naeke, in the Rhein. Mus. ii. 1, p. 113, &c.) [L.S.] 

BATTUS (Barroy), a shepherd of Neleus, who 
saw Hermes driving away the cattle lie had stolen 
from Apollo. The god promised to reward him if 
he would not betray what he had seen. Battus 
promised on oath to keep the secret; but as llermcs 
mistrusted him nevertheless, he assumed a different 
appearance, returned to Battus, and promised him 
a handsome present, if he would tell him who had 
stolen the cattlo of Apollo. The shepherd was 
tempted, and related all he knew, whereupon 
Hermes touched him with his staff, and changed 
him into a stone. (Ovid, Met. ii. 603, &c.; Anton. 
Lib. 22.) [L.S.] 

BA'TTUS and the BATTI'ADAE (Bdrroy, 
IJaTTid5a<), kings of Cyrcne during eight genera¬ 
tions. (Herod, iv. 163 ; comp. Thrige, Re* Cyro- 
ncnsium % § 42.) 

1. Battus I., the leader of the colony from 
Thera to Cyrene, was son of Polymncstus, a The- 
raean noble, his mother, according to one account, 
being a Cretan princess. (Herod, iv. 150, 155.) 
By his father's side ho was of the blood of the 
Minyne, and 17th in descent from Euphemus the 
Argonaut. (Herod, iv. 150; Find. Pi/th. iv. 17, 
311, 455, &c.; Apoll. Rhod. iy. 1750 ; Thrige, 
Res. Cyren. §§ 8, 11.) He is said to have been 
first called “ Aristoteles” (Find. Pylh. v. 116; 
Callim. Hymn, in Apoll. 76) ; and we are left 
entirely to conjecture for the origin of the name 
“ Battus,” which he afterwards received. Hero¬ 
dotus (iv. 155) tells us, that it was the Libyan 
word for “ king,” and believes that the oracle 
which commanded the colonization of Libya ap¬ 
plied it to him with reference to his future dignity. 
Others again have supposed Barroy to have been 
derived from BaTTapffu;, and to have been expres¬ 
sive of the alleged impediment in his speech. 
(Suid. and Ilesych. s. v. B arrapi^iv; comp. Thrige, 
§ 12 ; Strab. xiv. p. 662); while Thrige (/. c.) con¬ 
siders the name to be of kindred origin with 
B qtrffol, the appellation of the oracular priests of 
Dionysus among the Satrae. (Herod, yii. 111.) 
No less doubt is there as to the cause which led to 
the colonization of Cyrene. According to the ac¬ 
count of the Cyrenaeans, Battus, having gone to 
consult the Delphic oracle about the removal of the 
physical defect above-mentioned, was enjoined to 
lead a colony into Libya ; while the story of the 
Theraeans was, that this injunction was laid on 
their king Grinus, and that lie pointed to Battus 
as a younger and fitter man for the purpose. Iu 
either case, the command was not obeyed but with 
reluctance and after a long delay. (Herod, iv. 150 
—156.) According, again, to Menecles, an histo¬ 
rian, perhaps of Barca (ap.Schol. ad Pind. Pylh. iv. 
10 ; comp. Thrige, §§ 3, 15), Battus was driven 
forth from Thera by civil war, and was ordered by 
Apollo not to return to his country, but to betake 
himself to the continent. lastly, the account of 
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Justin (xiii. 7) is a strange mixture of the two 
stories in Herodotus with the fable of Apollo's love 
for the nymph Cyrene. (Comp. Thrige, § 17.) 
Amidst these statements, the one thing certain is, 
that Battus led forth his colonists in obedience to 
the Delphic oracle, and under a belief in the pro¬ 
tection of Apollo 'Apxny* r ys- (Callim. Hymn, in 
Apoll, 65, &c., 55, &c.; Spanheim, ad loc.; comp; 
Muller, Dor. ii. 3. §§ 1, 7 ; Thrige, §§11,16,76.) 
Of the several opinions as to the period at which 
the colonists first sailed from Thera, the most pro¬ 
bable is that which places' it about 640 b. c. 
(Muller, Orchom. p. 344), and from this point ap¬ 
parently we must begin to reckon the 40 years 
assigned by Herodotus (iv. 159) to the reign of 
Battus I. It was not, however, till after a settle¬ 
ment of two years in the island Platea, and be¬ 
tween six and seven at Aziris on the main-land, 
that Cyrene was actually founded, about 631 n. c. 
(Herod, iv. 157,153 ; Thrige, §§ 22—24), whence 
Ovid (75ts, 541) calls Battus “conditor tardae 
Cyrrhae.” 

Little further is known of the life of Battus I. 
He appears to have been vigorous and successful 
in surmounting the difficulties which beset his in¬ 
fant colony, in making the most of the great natural 
advantages of the country, and in subjugating the 
native tribes, with the assistance, it is said, of tho 
Lacedaemonian Anchionis. (Find. Pyth. v. 72, 
&c.; Aristot. ap. Schol. ad Atistoph. Pint. 925; 
Paus. iii. 14.) Diodorus tells us (Exc. dc Virt. d 
Fit. p. 23*2), that he governed with the mildness 
and moderation befitting a constitutional king; 
and Pindar (Pylh. v. 120, &c.) celebrates his pious 
works, and especially the road ((rnopco tt) (55or, 
comp. Bockh, Pnbf. Econ, of Athens , bk. ii. c. 10) 
which he caused to be made for the sacred proces¬ 
sion to Apollo's temple, also built by him. (Callim. 
Hymn, in Apoll, 77.) Where this road joined 
the Agora, the tomb of Battus was placed, apart 
from that of the other kings. (Pind. Pylh. v. 125, 
&c. ; Cntull. vii. 6.) His subjects worshipped him 
as a hero, and we learn from Pausanias (x. 15), 
that they dedicated a statue of him at Delphi, re¬ 
presenting him in a chariot driven by the nymph 
Cyrene, with Libya in the act of crowning him. 
(See Thrige, §§ 26, 28.) 

2. ArcksilaUS I. ('ApKcai\aos) was a son of 
tho above (Herod, iv. 159); but nothing is recorded 
of him except that be reigned, and apparently in 
quiet, for 16 }*cars, B. c. 599—583. 

3. Battus II , sumamed “the Happy,” prin¬ 
cipally from his victory over Apries (Barros 6 
E OSai/xan'), was the son of No. 2, and the third 
king of the dynasty; for the opinion of those who 
consider that Herodotus has omitted two kings 
between Arcesilaus I. and the present Battus, is 
founded on an erroneous punctuation of iv. 159, 
and is otherwise encumbered with considerable 
chronological difficulties. (Thrige, §§ 29, 42, 43; 
comp. Pint. Cor. II.) In this reign, Cyrene 
received a great accession of strength by the in¬ 
flux of a large number of colonists from various 
parts of Greece, principally perhaps from Pelopon¬ 
nesus and from Crete and the other islands, whom 
the state invited over under the promise of a new 
division of lands (probably to enable herself to 
make head against the neighbouring Libyans), and 
who were further urged to the migration by the 
Delphic oracle, (llcrod. iv. 159, comp. c. 161.) 
This influx apparently giving rise to further on- 
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croachments oil the Libyan tribes, the latter, under 
Adicran, their king, surrendered themselves to 
Apries, king of Egypt, and claimed his protection. 
A battle ensued in the region of I rasa, b. c. 570, 
in which the Egyptians were defeated,—this being 
the first time, according to Herodotus (iv. 159), 
that they had ever come into hostile collision with 
Greeks. (Comp. Herod, ii. 161; Diod. i. 68.) This 
battle seem9 to have finished the war with Egypt; 
for we read in Herodotus (ii. 181), that Amasis 
formed a marriage with Ladice, a Cyrennean wo¬ 
man, daughter perhaps of Battus II. (Wesscling, 
ad Herod. 1. c.), and, in other ways as well, culti¬ 
vated friendly relations with the Cyrenaeans. By 
the same victory too the sovereignty of Cyrene 
over the Libyans was confirmed. (Comp. Herod, 
iv. 160, where their revolt from Arccsilaus II. is 
spoken of.) It was in this reign also, according to 
a probable conjecture of Thrige's (§ 30), that Cy¬ 
rene began to occupy the neighbouring region with 
her colonies, which seem to have been numerous. 
(Pind. Pylh. iv. 20, 34, v. 20.) The period of the 
death of Battus II. it is impossible to settle with 
exactness. We know only that his reign lasted 
beyond the year 570 b. c. ; and it is pure conjec¬ 
ture which would assign the end of it, with Thrigc, 
to 560, or, with Bouhicr and Lurcher, to 554. 
(Thrige, § 29 ; Larcher, ad Herod, iv. 163.) 

4. Arcesilaus II., son of Battus II., was sur- 
named “the oppressive” (xo^jtoj), from his at¬ 
tempting probably to substitute a tyranny for the 
Cyrenaean constitution, which had hitherto been 
similar to that of Sparta. It was perhaps from 
this cause that the dissensions arose between him¬ 
self and his brothers, in consequence of which the 
latter withdrew from Cyrene, and founded Barca, 
at the same time exciting the Libyan tribes to re¬ 
volt from Arccsilaus, who, in his attempt to quell 
this rebellion, suffered a signal defeat at Lcucon or 
Leucoe, a place in the region of Marmarica. lie 
met his end at last by treachery, being strangled by 
Ins brother or friend, Lcarchus. Ilis wife, Eryxo, 
however, soon after avenged his death by the mur¬ 
der of his assassin. His reign lasted, according to 
some, from 560 to 550 b. c. ; according to others, 
from 554 to 544. (Herod, iv. 160 ; Diod. Eac. de 
VirL et Vit. p. 232 ; Plut. de Virt. MuL pp. 260, 
261; Thrige, §§ 35, 37.) 

5. Battus III., or “the lame” (x«A«$s), son of 
Arccsilaus II., reigned from b. c. 550 to 530, or, 
ns some state it, from 544 to 529. In his time, 
the Cyrenaeans, weakened by internal seditions, 
apprehensive of assaults from Libya and Egypt, 
and distressed too perhaps by the consciousness of 
the king's inefficiency, invited Demonax, a Manti- 
nean, by the advice of the Delphic oracle, to settle 
the constitution of the city. The conflicting claims 
of the original colonists with those of the later set¬ 
tlers, and the due distribution of power between 
the sovereign and the commonalty, were the main 
difficulties with which he had to deal. With re¬ 
spect to the former point, he substituted for the old 
division of tribes an entirely new one, in which 
however some privileges, in regard to their relation 
to the UepioiKoi, were reserved to those of Theraean 
descent; while the royal power he reduced within 
very narrow limits, leaving to the king only cer¬ 
tain selected lands, and the enjoyment of some 
priestly functions (repci/ea koX Ipoicrvvas)^ with the 
privilege probably (see Herod, iv. 165) of pre¬ 
sidency in the council. We hear nothing more 
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recorded of Battus III. The diminution of the 
kingly power in his reign is not to be wondered at, 
when we remember that the two main causes as¬ 
signed by Aristotle ( Polit. v. 10, ad fin. ed. Bekk.) 
for the overthrow of monarchy had been, as we 
have seen, in full operation at Cyrene,—viz. quar¬ 
rels in the royal family, and the attempt to esta¬ 
blish a tyrannical government. (Herod, iv. 161 ; 
Diod. l.c.; Plut. 1. c.; Thrige, § 38 ; Muller, Dor. 

iii. 4. §5, iii. 9. § 13.) 

6. Arcesilaus III., son of Battus III. by 
Phcretime, reigned, according to Thrige (§ 39), 
from 530 to about 514 b. c. In the early part of 
his reign he was driven from Cyrene in an attempt 
to recover the ancient royal privileges, and, taking 
refuge in Samos, returned with a number of auxi¬ 
liaries, whom he had attached to his cause by the 
promise of a new division of lands. Witli their 
aid he regained the throne ; on which, besides 
taking tho most cruel vengeance on his enemies, 
he endeavoured further to strengthen himself by 
making submission to Cnmbyses, and stipulating 
to pay him tribute, B. c. 525. (Herod, iv. 16*2— 
165, comp. iii. 13, 91, ii. 181.) Terrified, how¬ 
ever, according to Herodotus (iv. 364), at the dis¬ 
covery that he had subjected himself to the woe 
denounced against him, under certain conditions, 
by an obscure oracle (comp. iv. 163), or, more pro¬ 
bably, being driven out by his subjects, who were 
exasperated at his submission to the Persians (see 
iy. 165, ad fill.), he fled to Alazir, king of Barca, 
whose daughter he had married, and was there 
slain, together with his fathciMn-lnw, by the Bar- 
caeans and some Cyrenaean exiles. (Herod, iy 
164, 167; see Thrige, §§ 39-41.) 

7. .Battus IV. is called “ the Handsome” (<J 
#caAos)by Ilemcleidcs Ponticus. (See Thrige, § 38, 
n. 3. § 42.) It has been doubted by some whether 
there were any kings of the family after Arccsilaus 
111., but this point seems to be settled by Hero¬ 
dotus (iv. 163) and by Pindar. (Pylh. iv. 115.) 
The opinion of those, who suppose the names of 
two kings to have been omitted by Herodotus be¬ 
tween Arcesilaus I. and Battus “ the lame,” has 
been noticed above. Of Battus IV. wc know no¬ 
thing. It is not improbable, however, that ho 
was the son of Arcesilaus III., and was in posses¬ 
sion of the throne at the period of the capture of 
Barca bv the Persians, about 512 b. c. (Herod. 

iv. 203.) At least the peaceable admission of the 
Latter into Cyrene (Ilerod. I c.)may seem to point 
to the prevalence there of a Medizing policy, sucli 
as we might expect from a son or near relative of 
Arcesilaus III. The chronology of this reign is 
involved in ns much obscurity as tho events of it, 
and it is impossible therefore to assign any exact 
date either to its beginning or its end. (Sec Thrige, 
§§ 42—44.) 

8. Arcesilaus IV., son probably of Battus IV., 
is the prince whose victory in the chariot-race at 
the Pythian games, B. c. 466, is celebrated by 
Pindar in his 4th and 5th Pythian odes ; and 
these, in fact, together with the Scholia upon them, 
are our sole authority for the life and reign of this 
last of the Battiadae. From them, even in the 
midst of all the praises of him which they contain, 
it appears, that he endeavoured to make himself 
despotic, and had recourse, among other means, to 
the expedient (a favourite one with tyrants, see 
Aristot. Polit. iii. 13, v. 10, 11, ed. Bekk.) of 
ridding himself of the nobles of the state. Indeed 
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one main object of Pindar in the 4th Pythian 
ode seems to have been to induce Arcesilau 3 to 
adopt a more prudent and moderate course, and in 
particular to recall Demophilus, a banished Cyre- 
naean nobleman then living at Thebes. (See espe¬ 
cially Pi/th. iv. 468, &c., ci 7 dp tis ofoos, k. t. A.; 
Bockh and Dissen, ad loc.) It is further probable 
(Thrige, §45), that the city 44 Hesperides" in 
the Cyrenaic Pentapolis (afterwards called 44 Bere¬ 
nice" from the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes) was 
founded by Arcesilaus IV., with the view of 
securing a retreat for himself in the event of the 
successful rebellion of his subjects. It is not 
known whether he died by violence or not ; but 
after his death royalty was abolished, and his son 
Battus, who had fled to Hesperides, was there 
murdered, and his head was thrown into the sea. 
Various dates have been assigned for the conclusion 
of the dynasty of the Battiadae ; but nothing is 
certain, except that it could not have ended before 
b. c. 460, in which year Arcesilaus IV. won the 
chariot-race at Olympia,—nor after 401, when we 
hear of violent seditions between the Cyrenaean 
nobles and populace. (Diod. xiv. 34 ; Aristot. 
Polit. vi. 4, ed. Bekk.) Thrige is disposed to place 
the commencement of popular government about 
450. (liesCyrenensium, $$ 24, 45, 46, 48; comp. 
Muller, Dor. iii. 9. § 13.) The father of Callima¬ 
chus was ft Cyrenaean of the name of Battus 
(Suidns, s. v. KaWlpaxos); and the poet, who is 
often allied M Battiades," seems to have claimed 
descent from the royal blood. (Callim. Hymn in 
A poll. 65, &c. f Ej>. 37 ; Ovid. TrisL ii. 367 ; 
Catull. 66 .) [E. E.] 

BAUBO (Bao£aJ or Ba£&>), a mythical woman 
of Eleusis, whom Heaychius calls the nurse of De- 
meter ; but the common story runs thus :—on her 
wanderings in search of her daughter, Demctcr 
came to Baubo, who received her hospitably, and 
offered her something to drink ; but when the god¬ 
dess, being too much under the influence of grief, 
refused to drink, Baubo made such a strange ges¬ 
ture, that the goddess smiled and accepted the 
draught. (Clem. Alex. Cohort, p. 17.) In the frag¬ 
ment of the Orphic hymn, which Clemens Alex, 
adds to this account, it is further related, that a 
boy of the name of Iacchus made an indecent ges¬ 
ture at the grief of Demeter. Arnobius {Adv. 
Cent. v. p. 175) repeats the story of Baubo from 
Clemens but without mentioning the boy Iacchus 
who is otherwise unknown, and, if meant for Dio¬ 
nysus, is out of place here. The different stories 
concerning the reception of Demeter at Eleusis 
seem all to be inventions of later times, coined for 
the purpose of giving a mythical origin to the jokes 
in which the women used to indulge at the festival 
of this goddess. [Ascalabus and Ascalaphus, 
No. 2.] [L. S.J 

BAUCIS, a Phrygian woman, in whose humble 
dwelling Jupiter and Mercury were hospitably re¬ 
ceived, after having been refused admission by 
every one else in the country. Baucis and her 
husband Philemon were therefore saved by the 
gods when they visited the country with an inun¬ 
dation ; and Jupiter made Baucis and Philemon 
priests in his temple; and when the two mortals 
expressed a wish to die together, Jupiter granted 
their request by changing them simultaneously 
into trees. (Ov. Met. viii. 6*20-724.) [L. S.] 

BAUCIS (B avKts), a Greek poetess, who is 
called a disciple of Sappho. She was a native of 
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Tenos, and a friend of Erinna. She died at a youth¬ 
ful age, just before her marriage, and Erinna is 
said to have written the epitaph upon her which 
is still extant, and which, together with another 
fragment of Erinna, contains all we know about 
Baucis. ( Anthol . Gr. vii. 710, 712; Bergk, Pott . 
Lyr. Gr. p. 633.) [L. S.] 

BA'VIUS and MAE'VIUS, whose names have 
become a by-word of 6com for all jealous and ma¬ 
levolent poetasters, owe their unenviable immor¬ 
tality solely to the enmity which they displayed 
towards the rising genius of the most distinguished 
of their contemporaries, and would probably never 
have been heard of but for the well-known line of 
Virgil {Ed. iii. 90): 44 Qui Bavium non odit amet 
tua carmina, Maevi," the Epode of Horace where 
evil fortune is heartily anticipated to the ship 
which bore “rank Maevius" as its freight, and a 
caustic epigram by Domitius Marsus, in which one 
and probably both are wittily assailed. Upon the 
first of these passages we have the remark of Scr- 
vius, 44 Maevius et Bavius pessimi fuerunt poetoe, 
inimici tarn Horatio quam Virgilio, unde Horatius 
Epod. x. etc." and again, upon the “ scrite hordca 
campis," in Gcoryic. i. 210, the same commentator 
observes, 44 sane reprehensus Virgilius dicitur a 
Bavio et Mnevio hoc versu 

Hordea qui dixit, supercst ut tritica dicat," 
from which it would appear, that their attack was 
in the form of a poetical satire, and was moreover 
a joint undertaking. Philargyrius, in his exposi¬ 
tion of the third Eclogue, after giving the same 
account of these personages as Servius, adds, that 
M. Bavius was a 44 curator," a designation so inde¬ 
finite, that it determines nothing except the fact 
that he enjoyed some public appointment. Finally, 
St. Jerome, in the Eusebian chronicle, records that 
M. Bavius, the poet, stigmatised by Virgil in his 
Bucolics, died in Cappadocia, in the third year of the 
hundred and eighty-sixth Olympiad, that is, u.c.35. 
Porphyrion {ad I lor. Sat. ii. 3. 239) tells us, that 
Maevius was the author of a Avork upon the son of 
Acsopus the tragedian, and his luxury; the old 
Scholiast published by Longinus {Epod. x.) ob¬ 
serves, 44 Maevius pocta fuit inimicus Horatii, ob- 
trcctator ccrte omnium virorum doctorum, ipso 
sectator vocum antiquarum,” and an early anno¬ 
tator upon the Ibis (1. 525) asserts, that Maevius 
is the person there spoken of who lampooned the 
Athenians, was thrown into prison in consequence, 
and starved to death ; but this story has not found 
credit among scholars, although many disputes have 
arisen as to the individual actually referred to. 

To one or other of these worthies has been at¬ 
tributed the practical joke played off upon Virgil, 
who, when rehearsing the first book of his Geor¬ 
gies, having chanced to make a pause after the 
words 

Nudus ara, sere nudus— 

some one of the audience completed the verse by 
exclaiming 

—habebis frigore febrem. 

And to them .also have been ascribed the Anti- 
bucolica , two pastorals written expressly as a parody 
upon the Eclogues soon after their publication. 
(Donat. Fit. Virg. Adi. §28, xvi. § 61 ; Weichert, 
Poet. Lat. Reliqu &c., p. 308, &c.) [W. R.J 

BEBIUS MASSA. [Massa.] 

BEBRYCE (Bc£pwn?), one of the Danaids, 
Avhom Apollodorus (ii. 1. § 5) calls Bryce, and 
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from whom the Bebryces in Bithynia were be¬ 
lieved to have derived their name. (Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Perieg. 805.) Others however derived the 
Bebryces from a hero, Bebryx. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
BfSpvKuy.) [il S.] 

BEDAS, a sculptor, the son and pupil of Ly¬ 
sippus, sculptured a praying youth (Plin. H. N. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19), probably the original of which the 
tine bronze statue in Berlin is a copy. [W. I.] 

BEGOE, an Etruscan nymph, who was believed 
to have written the Ars fidyuritarum , probably the 
art of purifying places which had been struck by 
lightning. This religious book was kept at Rome 
in the temple of Apollo together with the Sibylline 
books and the Carmina of the Marcii. (Serv. ad 
Aen. vi. 72.) [L. S.] 

BELENUS. [Abellio.] 

BE'LESIS or BE'LESYS (B*Ae<ris, BfAc<rw), 
the noblest of the Chaldaean priests at Babylon, 
who, according to the account of Ctesias, is said, 
in conjunction with Arbaces, the Mede, to have 
overthrown the old Assyrian empire. [Arbaces.] 
Beiesis afterwards received the satrapy of Babylon 
from Arbaces. (I)iod. ii. 24, &c. 28.) 

BE'LGIUS or BO'LGIUS (B^os), the leader 
of that division of the Gaulish army which invaded 
Macedonia and Illyria in n. c. 280. He defeated 
the Macedonians in a great battle, in which Pto¬ 
lemy Ceraunus, who had then the supreme power 
in Macedonia, was killed; but the Gauls did not 
follow up their victory, and the rest of Greece was 

spared for a time. (Paus. x. 19. § 4; Justin, 
xxiv. 5.) 

BELISA'RIUS (the name is Beli-lzar y Sclavonic 
for “White Prince”), remarkable as being the 
greatest, if not the only great general, whom the 
Byzantine empire ever produced. He was bom 
about A. D. 505 (comp. Procop. Goth. i. 5, Pers. i. 
12) at Germania, a town of Illyria. (Procop. Vand. 
i. 11, dc Acdif iv. 1.) His public life is so much 
mixed up with the history of the times, that it 
need not here be given except in outline, and his 
private life is known to us only through the narra¬ 
tive of the licentiousness and intrigues of his un¬ 
worthy wife Antonina in the Secret History of 
Procopius. He first appears as a young man in 
the service of Justinian under the emperor Justin I. 
a. d. 520-527 (Procop. Pers. i. 12), and on the 
accession of the former, was made general of the 
Eastern armies, to check the inroads of the Per¬ 
sians, a. D. 529-532 (Procop. Pers. i. 13—21); 
shortly after which he married Antonina, a woman 
of wealth and rank, but of low birth and morals, 
and following the profession of an actress. (Procop. 
Hist. Arcan. 4, 5.) 

The two great scenes of his history were the wars 
against the Vandals in Africa, and against the Os¬ 
trogoths in Italy. 

1. The African expedition (a. d. 533, 534) was 
speedily ended by the taking of Carthage, the cap¬ 
ture of the Vandal king, Gelimer, and the final 
overthrow of the Vandal kingdom established in 
Africa. (Procop. Vand. i. 11, ii. 8.) His triumph 
in 534 was remarkable as being the first ever seen 
at Constantinople, and the first ever enjoyed by a 
subject since the reign of Tiberius. Amongst his 
captives was the noble Gelimer, and the spoils 
of the Vandal kingdom contained the vessels of 
the temple of Jerusalem, that had been carried 
from Rome to Carthage by Genseric. He also 
(alone of Roman citizens besides Bonifacius) had 
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medals struck in his honour, with his head on the 
reverse (Cedrenus, i. 370), and on Jan. 1, a. d.535, 
was inaugurated with great splendour as consul, 
and with a second triumph, conducted however not 
according to the new imperial, but the old republi¬ 
can forms. (Procop. Vand. ii. 9.) 

2. The Gothic war consists of two acts, the first 
(a. d. 535—540), the second (a. d. 644—548). 
The first began in the claims laid by Justinian to 
Sicily, and in his demand for the abdication of the 
feeble Gothic king, Theodatus. It wa s marked by 
Belisarius's conquest of Sicily (535) and Naples 
(537), by his successful defence of Rome against 
the newly elected and energetic king of the Goths, 
Vitiges (March, 537—March, 538), and by the 
capture of Ravenna with Vitiges himself, Dec. 539. 
(Procop. Goth. L 5, ii. 30.) He was then recalled 
by the jealousy of Justinian and the intrigues of 
rival generals, without even the honours of a 
triumph. (Procop. Goth. iii. 1.) 

The interval between the two Gothic wars w'ns 
occupied by his defence of the eastern frontier 
against the inroads of the Persians under Nushirvan 
or Chosroes (541—543) (Procop. Pers. i. 25), from 
which he was again recalled by the intrigues of the 
empress Theodora, nnd of his wife Antonina, and 
escaped the sentence of death only by a heavy 
fine, and by his complete submission to his wife. 
(Procop. Hist. Arcan. 3, 4.) 

The second act of the Gothic war, which Belisa- 
rius undertook in the office of count of the stables, 
arose from the revolt of the Goths and reconqucst 
of Italy under their new king, Totila, a. n. 541— 
544. (Procop. Goth. iii. 2—.9.) Belisarius, on ar¬ 
riving in Italy, made a vigorous but vain endeavour 
to raise the siege of Rome (May, 54G—Feb. 547), 
and then kept in check the hostility of the con¬ 
querors, nnd when they left the city, recovered and 
successfully defended it against them. (Procop. 
Goth. iii. 13—24.) His career was again cut short 
by the intrigues of the Byzantine court, and after 
a brief campaign in Lucania, he returned from Italy, 
Sept a. d. 548 (Procop. Goth. iii. 29—32), and 
left his victories to be completed by his rival Nurses 
in the complete overthrow of the Ostrogothic king¬ 
dom, and the establishment of the exarchate of 
Ravenna. (Procop. Goth. iv. 21 —35.) (a. d. 549 
—554.) 

The last victory of Belisarius was gained in re¬ 
pelling an inroad of the Bulgarians, a. d. 559. 
(Agath.//&. v. 15-20; Thcophancs, pp. 198,199.) 
In a. d. 563 he was accused of a conspiracy against 
the life of Justinian, and his fortune was seques¬ 
tered. All that is certain after this is, that he died 
on the 13th of March, a. d. 565. (Thcophancs 

pp. 160, 162.) 1 

It is remarkable that whilst his life is preserved 
to us with more than usual accuracy—by the fact 
of the historian Procopius having been his secre¬ 
tary (Procop. Pers. i. 12), and having published 
both a public and private history of the times— 
the circumstances of his disgrace and death are in¬ 
volved in great uncertainty, and historical truth 
has in popular fame been almost eclipsed by ro¬ 
mance. This arises from the termination of the 
contemporary histories of Procopius and Agathiaa 
before the event in question; and in the void thus 
left, Gibbon (after Alemann) follows the story of 
John Malala (p. 242), and of Theophancs (pp. 
159 — 162), that he was merely imprisoned for 
a year in his own palace (a. d. 563, 564) and 
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restored to his honours eight months before his 
death; whilst Lord Mahon in his recent life of 
Belisarius, on the authority of an anonymous writer 
of the eleventh century, and of Tzetzes in the 
twelfth century, has endeavoured to revive the 
story which he conceives to have been handed 
down by tradition in Constantinople,—which was 
then transferred in the fifteenth century to Italy, 
—and which has become so famous through the 
French romance of Marmontel, that his eyes were 
put out, and that he passed the remainder of his 
life sitting in the streets of Constantinople and 
begging in the words preserved in the metrical 
narrative of Tzetzes. 

The statue in the Villa Borghesc, in a sitting 
posture with an open hand, formerly supposed to 
be Belisarius, has since the time of Winkelmann 
been generally conjectured to represent Augustus 
in the act of propitiating Nemesis. 

In person, Belisarius was tall and handsome. 
(Procop. Goth. iii. 1.) As a general, he was distin¬ 
guished as well by his personal prowess and his 
unconquerable presence of mind, as by the rapidity 
and comprehensiveness of his movements, and also as 
never having sustained defeat without good reason, 
and as having effected the greatest conquests with 
tho smallest resources. His campaigns form an era 
in military history, as being the first conducted by 
a really great soldier under the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity (for that he conformed to Christianity, even 
if he was not himself a Christian, is evident from 
his mention in connexion with the baptism of 
Theodosius, Procop. Ilist. Arcan. 1.) ; and it is re¬ 
markable to trace the union of his rigorous discip¬ 
line over his army (Procop. Goth. i. 28, Vand. i. 12, 
16) with his considerate humanity towards the 
conquered, and (especially in contrast with the 
earlier spirit of Roman generals) his forbearance 
towards his enemies. (Procop. Vand. i. 16, 17, 
Goth. i. 10.) 

In a private capacity, he was temperate, chaste, 
and brave ; but his characteristic virtue, which ap¬ 
peared to Gibbon “either below or above the cha¬ 
racter of a man," was the patience with which he 
endured his rivals' insults, and the loyalty to Jus¬ 
tinian—in itself remarkable as one of the earliest 
instances in European history of loyalty to the 
erson of the sovereign—which caused him at the 
eight of his success and power to return, at the 
emperor's order, from Africa, Persia, and Italy. 
Sir W. Temple (Works, vol. ii. p. 286) places him 
among the seven generals in the history of the 
world who have deserved a crown without wearing 
it. 

In his two vices—the avarice of his later life 
(Procop. Hist. Arcan. 5), and his uxoriousness—he 
has been well compared to Marlborough, except so 
far as the great Sarah was superior to the infamous 
Antonina. To her influence over him are to be 
ascribed the only great blots of his life—the exe¬ 
cution of his officer, Constantine (Procop. ibid. 1), 
A. d. 535, the persecution of his step-son, Photius 
(Ibid. 1-3), a. d. 540, and the deposition of the 
pope SylveriuB and the corrupt election of Vigilius, 

a. d. 537. (Goth. i. 25.) He had by Antonina an 
only daughter, Joannina. (Procop. Hist. Arcan. L 
5, Goth. iii. 30.) 

The effects of his career are—1. The preserva¬ 
tion of the Byzantine empire, and, with it, of the 
mass of ancient literature afterwards bequeathed 
by it to the West; both of which, but for his ap- 
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pearance, must, humanly speaking, have perishef* 
in the inroad of the barbarians. 2. The timely 
support given to the cause of the orthodox faith ir. 
the Western empire at the crisis of its greatest 
oppression by the Arian kingdoms of the Goths 
and Vandals in all the western provinces. 3. Tho 
temporary infusion of Byzantine art and of the 
Greek language into Italy by the establishment of 
the exarchate of Ravenna on the ruins of the Ostrc 
gothic kingdom. 4. The substitution of the By 
zantine for the Vandal dominion in Africa nnu 
Sicily, and the consequent preparation for their 
future submission to the Mohammedan conquerors, 
and their permanent desolation, from the fact of 
his having made them the provinces of a distant 
and declining empire, instead of leaving them to 
become the homes of a warlike and vigorous na¬ 
tion. 

The authorities for the life of Belisarius are the 
works of Procopius; for the Bulgarian war, Aga- 
thias(v. 15,20) and Theophanes(pp. 198.199); and 
for his death, those mentioned above. In modern 
times, the chief authority is Gibbon (cc. 41 and 43); 
Lord Mahon's Life of Belisarius , in which several 
inaccuracies in Gibbon's account are pointed out; 
and a review of this last-mentioned work in tho 
Wiener Jahrb'uchcr , by Von Hammer. [A.P. S.] 

BELLE'ROPIION or BELLEROPIIONTES 
(BfAA fpotpioi' or Bt\\fpo<f>6vTi)$) y properly called 
Hipponous, was a son of the Corinthian king Glau- 
cus and Eurymede, and a grandson of Sisyphus. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 3; Horn. II. vi. 155.) According 
to Hyginus (Fab. 157; comp. Pind. 01. xiii. 66^, 
he was a son of Poseidon and Eurymede. He is 
said to have received the name Bellerophon or 
Bellerophontes from having slain the noble Corin¬ 
thian, Bellcrus. (Tzetz. ad Lycopli. 17 ; Eustath. 
Horn. p. 632.) Others related, that he had slain 
his own brother, Deliadcs, Peiren, or Alcimenes. 
(Apollod. ii. 3. § 1, &c.) In order to bo purified 
from the murder, whichever it may have been, 
he fled to Proctus, whose wife Anteia fell in 
love with the young hero; but her offers being 
rejected by him, she accused him to her hus¬ 
band of having made improper proposals to her, 
and insisted upon his being put to death. Proc¬ 
tus, unwilling to kill him with his own hands, 
sent him to his father-in-law, Iobatcs, king in 
Lycia, with a sealed letter in which the latter was 
requested to put tho young man to death. Iobatcs 
accordingly sent him to kill the monster Chimaom, 
thinking that he was sure to perish in the contest. 
Bellerophon mounted the winged horse, Pegasus, 
and rising up with him into the air, killed the 
Chimaera from on high with his arrows. Iobatcs, 
being thus disappointed, sent Bellerophon out 
again, first against the Solymi and next against 
the Amazons. In these contests too he was vic¬ 
torious ; and when, on his return to Lycia, he was 
attacked by the bravest Lycians, whom Iobatcs 
had placed in ambush for the purpose, Bellerophon 
slew them all. Iobatcs, now seeing that it was 
hopeless to attempt to kill the hero, shewed him 
the letter he had received from Proctus, gave him 
his daughter (Philonoe, Anticleia, or Cassandra) 
for his wife, and made him his successor on the 
throne. Bellerophon became the father of Isander, 
Hippolochus, and Laodameia. Here Apollodorus 
breaks off the story; and Homer, whose account 
(vi. 155—202) differs in some points from that of 
Apollodorus, describes the later period of Bellcro- 
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plion's life only by saying, that he drew upon him¬ 
self the hatred of the gods, and, consumed by grief^ 
wandered lonely through the AleYan field, avoiding 
the paths of men. We must here remark with 
Eustathius, that Homer knows nothing of Bellero- 
phon killing the Chimaera with the help of Pegasus, 
which must therefore be regarded in all probability 
as a later embellishment of the story. The man¬ 
ner in which he destroyed the Chimaera is thus de¬ 
scribed by Tzetzes (/. c .): he fixed lead to the point 
;of his lance, and thrust it into the fire-breathing 
mouth of the Chimaera, who was accordingly killed 
by the molten lead. According to others, Bcllcro- 
phon was assisted by Athena Chalinitis or Ilippia. 
(Paus. ii. 1. § 4; Pind. l.c.; Strab. viii. p. 379.) 
Some traditions stated, that he attempted to rise 
with Pegasus into heaven, but that Zeus sent a 
gad-fly, which stung Pegasus so, that he threw off 
the rider upon the earth, who became lame or blind 
in consequence. (Pind. hlh. vii. 44; SchoL ad 
Pind. 01. xiii. 130; Ilorat Conn. iv. 11. ‘26.) A 
peculiar story about Bellerophon is related by Plu¬ 
tarch. ( De Virt. Mid. p. 247, &c.) Bellerophon 
was worshipped as a hero at Corinth, and had a 
sanctuary near the town in the cypress grove, 
Crancion. (Paus. ii. 2. § 4.) Scenes of the story 
of Bellerophon wore frequently represented in an¬ 
cient works of art. Ilis contest with the C’hinmem 
was seen on the throne of Amyclae (ii. 10. 
§ 7), and in the vestibule of the Delphic temple. 
(Kurip. /ow, 203.) On coins, gems, and vases he 
is often scon fighting against the Chimaera, taking 
lcavo of Proetus, taming Pegasus or giving him to 
drink, or falling from him. But, until the recent 
discoveries in Lycia by Mr. Fellows, no represent¬ 
ation of Bellerophon in any important work of art 
was known ; in Lvci&n sculptures, however, lie is 
seen riding on Pegasus and conquering the Cliimac- 
ra. [Comp. Chimabka and Pegasus.] [L. S.] 

BELLERUS. [Beu.*uophon.] 

BELLIE'NUS, the name of a family of the An- 
nia gons. The word is sometimes written Bilienus. 

1. L. (Annius) Bellienus, praetor in b. c. 
107, served under Marius in the war against Ju- 
gurtha and Bocchus. (Soil. Jug. 104.) 

2. C. Annius Belliknus, one of the legates of 
M. Fontcius in Gallia Narboncnsis, B. C. 72. (Cic. 
pro Font. 4.) 

3. L. (Annius) Bellienus, the uncle of Cati¬ 
line, killed, by command of Sulla, Lucretius Ofclla, 
who attempted to obtain the consulship contrary to 
Sulla's wish. Bollicnus was condemned in u. c. 64. 
(A8con. in Tog. Cund. p. 92, ed. Orelli; comp. 
Appian, Ii. C. i. 101.) 

4. L. (Annius) Bellienus, perhaps a son of 
the preceding, whose house was burnt down after 
the murder of Caesar in n. c. 44. (Cic. Phil. ii. 36.) 

5. Bellienus, originally a slave, bom in the 
family of one Demetrius, was stationed at Intome- 
lium with a garrison in b. c. 49, where he put to 
death, in consequence of a sum of money which he 
had received from the opposite party, Domitius, a 
man of noble rank in the town, and a friend of 
Caesar’s. Thereupon the Intemclians took up amis, 
and Caelius had to march to the town with some 
cohorts, to put down the insurrection. (Cic. ad 
Fam. viii. 15; comp. xvi. 22.) 

C. BKLLIE'NUS, a distinguished Roman orator 
and jurist, who was prevented by the disorders 
which occurred in the time of Marius from attain¬ 
ing the consulship. (Cic. Brut. 47.) He is snp- 
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posed by Trietanns (Comm. P. i. p. 90) to be the 
same person with C. Annius Bellienus mentioned 
above [No. 2], but Ernesti (Clav. Cic.) repudiates 
this conjecture, as not easily reconcileable with 
dates. [J. T. G.] 

BELLI'NUS, a Roman praetor, who was taken 
prisoner by the pirates, about b.c.68 (Pint. Pomp. 
24 ; comp. Appian, Mithr. 93), may perhaps be a 
false reading for Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA, the goddess of war among the 
Romans. It is ver}* probable that originally Bel- 
lona was a Sabine divinity whose worship was 
carried to Rome by the Sabine settlers. She is 
frequently mentioned by the Roman poets as the 
companion of Mars, or even ns his sister or his 
wife. Virgil describes her as armed with a 
bloody scourge. (Virg. Acn. viii. 703; Lucan, 
Phurs. vii. 569; Herat Sat. ii. 3. 223.) The 
main object for which Bcllona was worshipped 
and invoked, was to grant a warlike spirit and 
enthusiasm which no enemy could resist; and 
it was for this reason, for she had been wor¬ 
shipped at Rome from early times (Liv. viii. 9), 
that in b. c. 296, during the war against the 
Samnitcs, Appiits Claudius the Blind vowed tho 
first temple of Bcllona, which was accordingly 
erected in tho Campus Martins closo by tho Circus 
Flam ini us. (Liv. x. 19; Ov. Fast. vi. 201, &c.) 
This temple subsequently became of groat political 
importance, for in it the senate assembled to givo 
audience to foreign ambassadors, whom it was not 
thought proper to admit into the city, to generals 
who returned from a campaign for which they 
claimed the honour of a triumph, and on other oc¬ 
casions. (Liv. xxviii. 9, xxx. 21; Diet, of Ant. s.v. 
Iscgutus.) In front of the entranco to the temple 
there stood a pillar, which served for making tho 
symliolical declarations of war; for the area of tho 
temple was regarded as a symbolical representation 
of the enemies’ country, and the pillar as that of 
the frontier, and the declaration of war was nmdo 
by launching a spear over the pillar. This cere¬ 
mony, so long as the Roman dominion was of small' 
extent, had been performed on the actual frontier 
of the enemy's country. (Ov. Fast. vi. 205, &c.; 
Serv. ad Aen. ix. 53; Liv. i. 32 ; Did. of Ant, s. v. 
Fdiulcs.) The priests of Bcllona were called Bel- 
lonarii, and when they offered sacrifices to her, 
they had to wound their own anus or legs, and 
cither to offer up the blood or drink it themselves, 
in order to become inspired with a warlike enthu¬ 
siasm. This sacrifice, which was afterwards soft¬ 
ened down into a mere symbolic act, took place on 
the 21th of March, which day was called </iV$ 
sanguinis for this reason. (Lucan, i. 565 ; Martial, 
xii. 57; Tertull. Apolog. 9; Lnctant. i. 21; comp. 
Heindorf, ad I lor. Sul. L c.; Ilartung, Die Iiclig. 
dcr Komcr, ii. p. 270, &c.; C. Tiesler, Dc Bcl/omic 
Cultu el Sacns , Berlin, 1042, Ovo.) [L. S.] 
BELLOVE'SUS. [Ambkjatus.] 

BELUS (Bvj\9s). 1. A son of Poseidon by 

Libya or Eurynome. He was a twin-brother of 
Agenor, and father of Acgyptus and Danaus. lie 
was believed to be the ancestral hero and national 
divinity of several eastern nations, from whence 
the legends about him were transplanted to Greece 
and became mixed up with Greek myths. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 1. § 4; Diod. i. 20; Serv. ad Acn. i. 733.) 

2. The father of Dido, who conquered Cyprus 
and then gave it to Tcuccr. (Virg. Acn, i. 621 ; 
Serv. ad Acn. L 625, 646.) TE.S.] 

2 l 
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BELLUTUS, C. SICI'NIUS, was the leader 
of the plebs in their secession to the Sacred Moun¬ 
tain, B. c. 494, and was afterwards one of the first 
tribunes of the plebs elected in that year. (Liy. ii. 
32, 33; Dionys. vi. 45, 70, 72, 82, 89.) He was 
plebeian aedile in 492 (Dionys. vii. 14), and tri¬ 
bune again in 491, when he distinguished himself 
by his attacks upon Coriolanus, who was brought 
to trial in that year. (Dionys. vii. 33-39, 61.1 
Asconius calls him (in Cornel, p. 76, ed. Orelli) 
L. Sicinius h. f. Bellutus. 

It is most probable that his descendants, one of 
whom we are expressly told was tribune in b. c. 
449 (Liv.iii. 54), also bore the cognomen Bellutus; 
but as they are not mentioned by this name in an¬ 
cient writers, they are given under Sicinius. 

BEMA'RCHIUS (Byi,u6p X ,os), a Greek sophist 
and rhetorician of Cacsareia in Cappadocia, who 
lived in or shortly after the time of the emperor 
Constantine, whose history he wrote in a work 
consisting of ten books. He also wrote declama¬ 
tions and various orations; but none of his works 
have come down to us. (Suidas, s. v. BWpx* 0 *; 
Liban. Oral. p. 24, &c. ed. Rciske.) [L. S.] 

BENDIS (Bti'Sis), a Thracian divinity in whom 
the moon was worshipped. Hcsychius (s. v. ZiKoy- 
X ny ) *ay 8 > that the poet Cratinus called this goddess 
Sl\oyXo*, cither becauso she had to discharge two 
duties, one towards heaven and the other towards 
the earth, or because she bore two lances, or lastly, 
because she had two lights, the one her own and 
the other derived from the sun. In Greece she 
was sometimes identified with Persephone, but 
more commonly with Artemis. (Proclus, Theolog. 
p. 353.1 From an expression of Aristophanes, 
who in his comedy “The Lemnian Women” called 
her the ptya\t) (Phot IjCx. and Hcsych. s. «.), 
it may be inferred, that she was worshipped in 
Lemnos; and it was either from this island or from 
Thrace that her worship was introduced into At¬ 
tica; for wo know, that as early as the time of 
Plato the Bendidcia were celebrated in Peiraecus 
every year on the twentieth of Thargelion. (Iie- 
sych. s. v. Bfi'Sis; Plat. Hep. i. 1; Proclus, ad Tint. 
p. 9; Xen. Hc.ll. ii. 4. § 11; Strab. x. p. 471; 
Liv. xxxviii. 41.) [L. S.] 

BERECY'NTIIIA (BcptKvvOla), a surname of 
Cybelc, which she derived either from mount Bcrc- 
cynthus, or from a fortified place of that name in 
Phrygia, where she was particularly worshipped. 
Mount Berecynthus again derived its name from 
Berccynthus, a priest of Cybcle. (Callim. Ilymn. 
in Dtan. 246; Serv. ad Jen. ix. 82, vi. 785 ; 
Strab. x. p. 472; Plut. dcFlum. 10.) [L.S.] 

BERENI'CE (BepeW/crj), a Macedonic form of 
Phercnicc (fapwlieo). 

I. Egyptian Ba-cniccs. 

1. A daughter of Lagus by Antigone, niece 
of Antipater, was married first to Philip, an 
obscure Macedonian, and afterwards to Ptolemy 
Soter (the reputed son of Lagus by Arsinoe), 
who fell in love with her when she came to 
Egypt in attendance on his bride Eurydice, An¬ 
tipater's daughter. (Schol. ad Tkcoc. Idyll, xvii. 

61 ; Paus. i. 6, 7.) She had such influence 
over her husband that she procured the succession 
to the throne for her son Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
the exclusion of Eurydice’s children,—and this, 
too, in spite of the remonstrances of Demetrius of 
Phalems with the king. (Just. xvi. 2; Diog. 
Lacrt. v. 78; comp. Ael. V H. iii. 17.) Plutarch 
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speaks of her as the first in virtue and wisdom of 
the wives of Ptolemy, and relates that Pyrrhu9 
of Epcirus, when he wa9 placed with Ptolemy a9 
a hostage for Demetrius, courted her favour espe¬ 
cially, and received in marriage Antigone, her 
daughter by her first husband Philip. Pyrrhus is 
also said to have given the name of “ Berenicis,” in 
honour of her, to a city which he built in Epeirus. 
(Plut. Pytrh. 4, 6.) After her death her son 
Philadelphus instituted divine honours to her, and 
Theocritus (Idyll, xvii. 34, &c., 123) celebrates 
her beauty, virtue, and deification. See also 
Athen. v. pp. 202, d., 203, a.; Theoc. Idyll, xv. 
106 ; and the pretty Epigram (55) of Calli¬ 
machus. It seems doubtful whether the Berenice, 



whose humane interference with her husband on 
behalf of criminals is referred to by Aclian ( V. If. 
xiv. 43), is tho subject of the present article, or 
the wife of Ptolemy III. (Euergctcs.) Sec Pcri- 
zonius, ad Ad. I . c. 

2. Daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, became 
the wife of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, ac¬ 
cording to the terms of the treaty between him and 
Ptolemy, n. c. 249, which required him to divorce 
Laodicc and marry the Egyptian princess, estab¬ 
lishing also the issue of the latter ns his successors. 
On the death, however, of Ptolemy, B. c. 247, 
Antiochus put Berenice away and recalled Laodice, 
who notwithstanding, having no faith in his con¬ 
stancy, caused him to bo poisoned. Berenice fled 
in alarm to Daphne with her son, where being be¬ 
sieged they fell into the hands of Lnodice's parti- 
zans, and wore murdered with all their Egyptian 
attendants, the forces of the Asiatic cities and of 
Ptolemy Euergctcs (brother of Berenice) arriving 
only in time to avenge them. These events are 
prophetically referred to by Daniel in the clearest 
manner. (Polyb. Fragm. Hist. 54, v. 58, ad fin.; 
Athen. ii. p. 45, c. ; Just, xxvii. 1 ; Polyacn. viii. 
50 ; Appian, Syr. 65, p. 130 ; Dan. xi. 6, and IIic- 
ron. ad loc.) 

3. Grand-daughter of Berenice, No. I, and 
daughter of Magas, who was first governor and 
then king of Cvrene. Athcnacus (xv. p. 689, a.) 
calls her, if we follow the common reading, “ Bere¬ 
nice the Great,” but perhaps »} Maya should bo 
substituted for pcya\ tj. (Schweigh, ad Athen. 

I. c.) She was betrothed by her father to Ptolemy 
Euergetes, as one of the terms of the peace 
between himself and his half-brother Ptolemy 

II. (Philadelphus), the father of Euergetes. 
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Magas died, however, before the treaty was exe¬ 
cuted, and his wife Arsinoe* (Just. xxvi. 3), to 
prevent the marriage of Berenice with Ptolemy, 
offered her, together with the kingdom, to De¬ 
metrius, brother of Antigonus Gonatas. On his 
arrival, however, at Cyrene, Arsinoe fell in love 
witli him herself, and Berenice accordingly, whom 
he had slighted, caused him to be murdered in the 
very arms of her mother ; she then went to Egypt, 
and became the wife of Ptolemy. When her son, 
Ptolemy IV. (Philopator), came to the throne, b.c. 
221, he put her and his brother Magas to death, at 
the instigation of his prime minister Sosibius, and 
against the remonstrances of Cleoinenes III. of 
Sparta. The famous hair of Berenice, which she 
dedicated for her husband’s safe return from his 
Syrian expedition [sec No. 2^J in the temple of 
Arsinoe at Zephyrium (’A^poSiT*; Z e<pup?ns), and 
which was said by the courtly Conon of Samos to 
have become a constellation, was celebrated by 
Callimachus in a poem, which, with the exception 
of a few lines, is lost. There is, however, a trans¬ 
lation of it by Catullus, which has been re-trans¬ 
lated into indifferent Greek verse by Salvini the 
Florentine. (Polyb. v. 36, xv. 25; Just. xxvi. 3, 
xxx. 1; Plut. Demetr. ad fin., Clcom. 33; Catull. 
lxvii.; Muret. ad loc.; Hygin. Poet. Astrou. ii. 
24 ; Thrige, Res Cyrcn. §§ 59—61.) Hyginus 
(/. c.) speaks of Berenice as the daughter of Ptolemy 
II. and Arsinoe [No. 2, p. 366, b.] ; but the ac¬ 
count above given rests on far better authority. 
And though Catullus, translating Callimachus, calls 
her the sister of her husband Euergetcs, yet this 
may merely mean that she wns his cousin , or may 
also be explained from the custom of the queens of 
the Ptolemies being called their sisters as a title of 
honour; and thus in either way may we reconcile 
Callimachus with Polybius and Justin. (SecThrige, 
Res Cyren. §61; Droysen, GW*, der Nachfolyer 
Alexundci's, Tabb. xiv. xv.) 

4. Otherwise called Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy IX. (Lathyms), succeeded her father on 
the throne, n. c. 81, and married her first cousin, 
Alexander II., son of Alexander I., and grandson 
of Ptolemy VIII. (Physcon), whom Sulla, then 
dictator, had sent to Egypt to take possession of 
the kingdom. Nineteen days after her marriage 
rIic was murdered by her husband, and Appian 
tells us, that he was himself put to death by his 
subjects about the same time; but this is doubtful. 
(Paus. i. 9; , Appian, Dell. Civ. i. p. 414; but sec 
Cic. dc Tjcg. Ayr. ii. 16 ; Appian, Mithr. p. 251.) 

5. Daughter of Ptolemy Aulctes, and eldest 
sister of the famous Cleopatra (Stnib. xii. p. 558), 
was placed on the throne by the Alexandrines 
when they drove out her father, n. c. 58. (Dion 
Cass, xxxix. 12, &c.; Liv. Epil. 104; Plut. Cat. 
Min. 35; Stnib. xvii. p.796.) ,She married first 
Scleucus Cybiosactes, brother of Antiochus XIII. 
(Asiaticus) of Syria, who had some claim to the 
throne of Egypt through his mother Selene, the 
sister of Lathyrus. Berenice, however, was soon 
disgusted with the sordid character of Scleucus, 
and caused him to be put to death. (Strab. 1. c. ; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. 57; comp. Sucton. Vcspas. 19.) 
She next married Archelaus, whom Pompey had 

* Pausanias (i. 7) mentions Apama as the name 
of the wife of Magas ; but she may have had both 
names, or Arsinoe may have been his second wife. 
See p. 367, a.; andThrige, lies Cyrenensium , § 60. 
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made priest and king of Comana in Pontus, or, 
according to another account, in Cappadocia ; but, 
six months after this, Aulctes was restored to his 
kingdom by the Romans under Gabinius, and 
Archelaus and Berenice were slain, b. c. 55. (Liv. 
Epit. 105 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 55—58 ; Strab, xvii. 
p. 796, xii. p. 558; Hirt dc Bell. Alex. 66 ; Plut. 
Ant. 3; comp. Cic. ad Fam. i. 1—7, ad Q. Fr . 
ii 2.) 

II. Jcuish Berenices. 

1. Daughter of Costobarus and Salome, sister of 
Herod the Great, was married to Aristobulus, her 
first cousin. [Aristobulus, No. 4.] This prince, 
proud of his descent through Mariamnc from tho 
blood of the Maccabees, is said by Josephus to 
have taunted Berenice with her inferiority of birth; 
and her consequent complaints to Salome served to 
increase that hostility of the latter to Aristobulus 
which mainly caused his death. (Joseph. A nt. xviii. 
5, 94, xvi 1. § 2, 4. § 1, 7. § 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 23. 
§ 1, 24. § 3.) After his execution, b. c. 6, Bere¬ 
nice became the wife of Thcudion, maternal uncle 
to Antipater the eldest son of Herod the Great,— 
Antipater having brought about the marriage with 
the view of conciliating Salome and disarming her 
suspicions of himself. (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1. § 1 ; 
Bell. Jud. ». 28. § 1.) Josephus does not mention 
the death of Thcudion, but it is probable that ho 
suffered for his share in Antipatcr’s plot ngainst 
the life of Herod. [Sec p. 203, a.] (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 4. § 2; Bell. Jud. i. 30. § 5.) 

Berenice certainly appears to have been again 
a widow when 6hc accompanied her mother to Romo 
with Archelaus, who went thither nt the com¬ 
mencement of his reign to obtain from Augustus 
the ratification of his father’s will. (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 9. § 3 ; BclL Jud. ii. 2. § 1.) At Rome she 
seems to have continued for the rest of her life, 
enjoying the favour of Augustus and the friendship 
of Antonia, wife of the elder Drusus. [Antonia, 
No. 6.] Antonia’s affection, indeed, for Berenice 
exhibited itself even after the death of the latter, 
and during the reign of Tiberius, in offices of sub¬ 
stantial kindness to her son Agrippa I., whom she 
furnished with the means of discharging his debt 
to the treasury of the emperor. (Strab. xvi. p. 
765 ; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6. §§ 1—6.) 

2. The eldest daughter of Agrippa I., by his 
wife Cypros, was espoused at a very early age to 
Marcus, son of Alexander the Alabarch ; but he 
died before the consummation of the marriage, and 
she then became the wife of her uncle, Herod, 
king of Chalcis, by whom she had two sons. 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. § 4, xix. 5. § I, 9. § 1, xx. 
5. § 2, 7. § 3; Bell. Jud. ii. 2. § 6.) After the 
death of Herod, a. d. 48, Berenice, then 20 years 
old, lived for a considerable time with her brother, 
and not without suspicion of an incestuous com¬ 
merce with him, to avoid the scandal of which she 
induced Polemon, king of Cilicia, to marry her ; 
but she soon deserted him and returned to Agrippa, 
with whom she was living in a. d. 62, when St. 
Paul defended himself tofore him at Cacsareia. 
(Joseph. Anl. xx. 7. § 3 ; Juv. vi. 156 ; A els, 
xxv. xxvi.) About a. d. 65, we hear of her 
being at Jerusalem (whither she had gone for the 
performance of a vow), and interceding for the 
Jews with Gessius I'lorus, at the risk of her life, 
during his cruel massacre of them. (Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. ii. 15. § 1.) Together with her brother, she 
endeavoured to divert her countrymen from their 

2 i 2 
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purpose of rebellion {Bell. Jud. ii. 16. § 5); and Greek cannot be surprising; for, after the Greek 
having joined the Romans with him on the out- language had commenced to be spoken in the East, 
break of the war, she gained the favour of Vespasian a desire appears to have spning up in some learned 
by her munificent presents, and the love of Titus persons to make the history of their respective 
by her beauty. Her connexion with the latter countries known to the Greeks: hence Menander of 
continued at Rome, whither she went after the Tyre wrote the history of Phoenicia, and Manctho 
capture of Jerusalem, and it is said that he wished that of Egypt. The historical work of Berosus 
to make her his wife ; but the fear of offending the consisted of three books, and is sometimes called 
Romans by such a step compelled him to dismiss BaSuXcovucd, and sometimes XaA5ai*/cd or t<rroplai 
her, and, though she afterwards returned to Rome, Xa\Sai*a(. (Athen. xiv. p. 639; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
lie still avoided a renewal of their intimacy. (Tac. i. p. 142, Protrcpt. ID.) The work itself is lost. 
Hist. ii. 2, 81 ; Suet. Tit 7 ; Dion Cass. Ixvi. but we possess several fragments of it, which are 


15, 18.) Quintilian {Inst. Oral. iv. 1) speaks of 
having pleaded her cause on some occasion, not 
further alluded to, on which she herself sat as 
judge. [E. E.] 

BERI'SADES (Bepi<rt£$rjs), a ruler in Thrace, 
who inherited, in conjunction with Amadocus and 
Ccrsobleptes, the dominions of Cotys on the death 
of the latter in n. c. 358. Berisadcs was probably 
a son of Cotys and a brother of the other two 
princes. His reign was short, as he was already 
dead in n. c. 352; and on his death Ccrsobleptes 
declared war against his children. (Dein. in Alis¬ 
her. pp. 623, 624.) The Birisadcs (Bipiaabris) 
mentioned by Deinnrchus (c. Dan. p. 95) is pro¬ 
bably tho samo ns Pari sides, the king of Bosporus, 
who must not be confounded with the Berisades 
mentioned above. The Berisades, king of Pontus, 
whom StratonicuB, the player on the lyre, visited 
(Athen. viii. p. 349, d.), must also be regarded as 
tho same as Parisades. [Pakisadbs.] 

BEROE (BcpifoD, a Trojan woman, married to 
Doryclus, one of the companions of Aeneas. Iris 
assumed tho appearance of Beroe when she per¬ 
suaded the women to set fire to the ships of Aeneas 
on the coast of Sicily. (Virg. Aon. v. 620, &c.) 
There are three other mythical personages of this 
name, concerning whom nothing of interest is re¬ 
lated. (Hygin. Pub. 167 ; Virg. Georg, iv. 341 ; 
Nonnua, DUmys. xli. 155.) [L. S.] 

BEROE, the wife of Glaucias, an Illyrian king, 
took charge of Pyrrhus when his father, Aeacidcs, 
was expelled from Epcirus in b. c. 316. (Justin, 
xvii. 3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS (Bspomiaros), of Sardis, 
a philosopher of considerable reputation, mentioned 
only by Eunapius. ( Vit. Soph, sub fin.) 

BERO'SUS (BrjpwffSs or BTjpyjWs), a priest of 
Bolus at Babylon, and an historian. Ilis name is 
usually considered to be the same as Bar or Her 
Oseas, that is, son of Oseas. (Scalig. Animadr. ad 
Euseb. p. 248.) He was born in the reign of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and lived till that cf Antioch us IL 
Burnnmed 0c 6s (n. c. 261-246), in whose reign lie 
is said to have written his history of Babylonia. 
(Tatum, ado. Gent. 58 ; Eusob. Praep. Evany, x. 
p. 289.) Respecting the personal history of Berosus 
scarcely anything is known; but he must have 
been a man of education and extensive learning, 
and was well acquainted with the Greek language, 
which the conquests of Alexander bad diffused 
over a great part of Asia. Some writers have 
thought that they can discover in the extant frag¬ 
ments of his work traces of the author’s ignorance 
of the Chaldee language, and thus have come to 
the conclusion, that the history of Babylonia was 
the work of a Greek, who assumed the name of a 
celebrated Babylonian. But this opinion is with¬ 
out any foundation at all. The fact that a Baby¬ 
lonian wrote the history of his own country in 


preserved in Josephus, Eusebius, Synccllus, and 
the Christian fathers, who made great use of tho 
work, for Berosus seems to have been acquainted 
with the sacred books of the Jews, whcnco his 
statements often agree with those of the Old Tes¬ 
tament We know that Berosus also treated of 
the history of the neighbouring countries, such as 
Clmldnca and Media. (Agathias, ii. 24.) lie him¬ 
self suites, that he derived the materials for his 
work from the archives in the temple of Bolus, 
where chronicles were kept by the priests; but ho 
appears to have used and interpreted tho early or 
mythical history, according to the views current in 
his time. From the fragments extant wo sec that 
tho work embraced the earliest traditions about 
the human race, a description of Babylonia and its 
population, and a chronological list of its kings 
down to the time of the great Cyrus. The history 
of Assyria, Media, and even Armenia, seems to 
have been constantly kept in view also. There is 
a marked difference, in many instances, between 
the statements of Ctesias and those of Berosus ; 
but it is erroneous to infer from this, ns some have 
done, that Berosus forged some of his statements. 
The difference appears sufficiently accounted for 
by the circumstance, that Ctesias lmd recourse to 
Assyrian and Persian sources, while Berosus fol¬ 
lowed the Babylonian, Chnldacan, and the Jewish, 
which necessarily placed the same events in a dif¬ 
ferent light, and may frequently have differed in 
their substance altogether. The fragments of 
the Babylonica are collected at tho end of Scaliger’s 
work dc Emendatione Temporum , and more com¬ 
plete in Fabricius, BiU. Grace, xiv. p. 175, &c., of 
the old edition. The best collection is that by 
J. I). G. Richter. {Bcrori Clud>l. Historiue quao 
rupersutd; cum Comment, dc Bcrosi Vita 9 §c. Lips. 
1825, 8vo.) 

Berosus is also mentioned as one of the earliest 
writers on astronomy, astrology, and similar sub¬ 
jects; but what PI in}’, Vitruvius, and Seneca have 
preserved of him on these subjects docs not give us 
a high idea of his astronomical or mathematical 
knowledge. Pliny (vii. 37) relates, that the Athe¬ 
nians erected a statue to him in a gymnasium, with 
a gilt tongue to honour his extraordinary predic¬ 
tions; Vitruvius (ix. 4, x. 7, 9) attributes to him 
the invention of a semicircular sun-dial {kemietj- 
dm/u), and suites that, in his later years, he set¬ 
tled in the island of Cos, where he founded a school 
of astrology. By the statement of Justin Martyr 
{Cohort, ad Grace, c. 39; comp. Pans. x. 12. § 5 ; 
and Suidas, s. v. S(€v\\a), that the Babylonian 
Sibyl who gave oracles at Cuma in the time of the 
Tarquins was a daughter of the historian Berosus, 
some writers have been led to place the real Bero¬ 
sus at a much earlier date, and to consider the his¬ 
tory which bore his name as the forgery of a Greek, 
But there is little or no reason for sucli an hypo- 
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thesis, for Justin may have confounded the well- 
known historian with some earlier Babylonian of 
the name of Berosus; or, what is more probable, 
the Sibyl whom he mentions is a recent one, and 
may really have been the daughter of the historian. 
(PausJ.c.) [Sibyllab.J Other writers again have 
been inclined to assume, that Berosus the historian 
was a different person from the astrologer; but this 
opinion too is not supported by satisfactory evi¬ 
dence. 

The work entitled Bcrosi Autiqidtaium libri 
quinque cum Gommentariis Jounnin Aunid which 
appeared at Rome in 1498, fol., and was afterwards 
often reprinted and even translated into Italian, is 
one of the many fabrications of Giovanni Nanni, a 
Dominican monk of Viterbo, better known under 
the name of Annius of Viterbo, who died in 1502. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Grace, iv. p. 168, &c.; Vossius, Dc 
Hist. Grace, p. 120, &c., ed. YVestermann ; and 
Richter’s Introduction to his edition of the Flag¬ 
men ts.) [L. S.] 

BERYLLUS (B*ptAAds), bishop of Dostra in 
Arabia, a. d. 230, maintained that the Son of God 
had no distinct personal existence before the birth 
of Christ, and that Christ was only divine as hav¬ 
ing the divinity of the Father residing in him, 
communicated to him nt his birth as a ray or 
emanation from the Father. At a council held at 
Rostra (a. d. 244) he was convinced by Origen of 
the error of his doctrine, and returned to the 
Catholic faith. He wrote Hymns, Poems, and 
Letters, several of the latter to Origen, thanking 
him for having reclaimed him. A work was ex¬ 
tant in the time of Eusebius and of Jerome, in 
which was an account of the questions discussed 
between Bcryllus and Origen. None of his works 
tiro extant. (Euseb. II. E. vi. 20, 33 ; Hieron. tie. 
Vir. Iltustr. c. 60; Socrates, II. E. iii. 7.) [P. S.] 

BKRY'TIUS, a surname given to several writers 
from their being natives of Bcrytus. See Anato¬ 
lius, Hkrmippus, Lupkrcus, Taurus. 

BESANTl'NUS (Brj aarr?^). The Vatican 
MS. of the Greek Anthology attributes to an author 
of this name two epigrams, of which one is also 
ascribed to Pallas (Anal. ii. p. 435, No. 134; Ja¬ 
cobs, iii. p. 142), and the other (Jacobs, PcraL ex 
Cod. Vat. 42, xiii. p. 651) is included among the 
epigrams of Theognis. (Vv. 527, 528, Bekk.) This 
latter epigram is quoted by Stobaeus as of u Theog¬ 
nis or Besantinus." (Tit. cxvi. 11.) The u Egg" 
of Simmias (AnaL i. p. 207, Jacobs, i. p. 140) bears 
the following title in the Vatican MS.: Bv^arrhov 
coop t? AcctnaSa 7 ) 2 iuptov, a^up6rcpoi 7 dp 
'Pofiioi. Hence we may infer that Besantinus was 
a Rhodian. 

An author of this name is repeatedly quoted in 
the Ktymologicum Magnum (pp. 608, 1. 57, 685, 
1. 56, Sylb.), whom Fabricius ( Itibl. Graec. x 772) 
rightly' identifies with the Helladius Besantinus 
of Photius. [Helladius.] The name is also spelt 
Bisantinus. (Btoam'ivos, Etyrn. Mag. p. 212. 49; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace, iv. p. 467.) [P. S.] 

BESSUS (Brjero-osL was satrap of Bactria in 
the time of Darcius III. (Codomannus), who saw 
reason to suspect him of treachery soon after the 
battle of Issus, and summoned him accordingly 
from his satrapy to Babylon, where he was col¬ 
lecting forces for the continuance of the war. 
(Curt. iv. 6 . § 1.) At the battle of Arbcla, u. c. 
831, Bessus commanded the left wing of the Per¬ 
sian army, and was thus directly opposed to Alcx- 
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ander himself. (Curt. iv. 12. § 6 ; Arr. Anab. 
iii. p. 59, e.) After this battle, when the fortunes 
of Dareius seemed hopelessly ruined, Bessus 
formed a plot with Nabarzanes and others to seize 
the king, and either to put him to death and make 
themselves masters of the empire, or to deliver 
him up to Alexander, according to circumstances. 
Soon after the flight of Dareius from Ecbatana 
(where, after the battle of Arbela, he had taken 
refuge), the conspirators, who had the Bactrian 
troops at their command, succeeded in possessing 
themselves of the king’s person, and placed him in 
chains. But, being closely pressed in pursuit by 
Alexander, and having in vain urged Dareius to 
mount a horse and continue his flight with them, 
they filled up by his murder the measure of their 
treason, b. c. 330. (Curt. v. 9—13; Arr. Anab. 
iii. pp. 68 , 69 ; Diod. xvii. 73 ; Pint. Alex. 42.) 
After this deed Bessus fled into Bactria, where he 
collected a considerable force, and assumed the 
name and insignia of royalty, with the title of 
Artaxerxes. (Curt. vi. 6 . § 13 ; Arr. Anab. iii. 
p. 71, d.) On the approach of Alexander, he fled 
from him beyond the Oxus, but was at length be¬ 
trayed by two of his followers, and fell into the 
hands of Ptolemy, whom Alexander had sent for¬ 
ward to receive him. (Curt. vii. 5 ; Arr. Anab. iii. 
p. 75 ; comp. Strab. xi. p. 513.) He was brought 
naked before the conqueror, and, having been 
scourged, was sent to Zariaspn, the capital of 

Bactria (Strab. xi. p. 514): here, a council being 
afterwards held upon him, he was sentenced to 
suffer mutilation of his nose and cars, and was de¬ 
livered for execution to Oxathrcs, the brother of 
Dareius, who put him to a cruel death. The mode 
of it is variously related, and Plutarch even makes 
Alexander himself the author of the shocking 
barbarity which he describes. (Curt. vii. 5, 10; 
Arr. Anab. iv. p. 82, d. ; Ptolcm. and Aristobul. 
up. Arr. Anub. iii. ad Jin.; Diod. xvii. 83 ; Plut. 
Alex. 43; Just. xii. 5.) [E. E.] 

BESTES (BfjmJs), perhaps Vcstcs, surnamed 
Conostaulus, a Greek interpreter of the No veils, 
filled the office of judex veli, and probably lived 
soon after the age of Justinian. lie is cited by 
Ilarmcnopulus ( Promptuaiium , p. 426, cd. 1587), 
and mentioned by Nic. Comncnus Pnpadopoli. 
(Pracnotat. Mystagog. p. 372.) [J. T. G.J 

BE'STIA, the name of a family of the plebeian 
Calpumia gens. 

1. L. Calpurnius Bkstia, tribune of tho 
plcbs, b. c. 121 , obtained in his tribnneship the 
recall of P. Popillius Laenns, who had been 
banished through the efforts of C. Gracchus in 123. 

(Cic. Brut. 34 ; comp. Veil. Pat. ii. 7 ; Plut. C. 
Gracch. 4.) This made him popular with the 
aristocratical party, who then had the chief power 
in the state; and it was through their influence 
doubtless that he obtained the consulship in 111 . 
The war against Jugurtha was assigned to him. 
IIe prosecuted it at first with the greatest vigour; 
but when Jugurtha offered him and his legate, M. 
Scaurus, large sums of money, he concluded a 
peace with the Niuuidian without consulting the 
senate, and returned to Rome to hold the comitia. 
His conduct excited the greatest indignation at 
Rome, and the aristocracy was obliged to yield to 
the wishes of the people, and allow an investigation 
into the whole matter. A bill was introduced for 
the purpose by C. Mnmilius Limctaims, and three 
commissioners or judges (quaesitoree) appointed, one 
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of whom Scaurus contrived to be chosen. Many men BIAS (Bias), son of Amythaon, and brother of 
of high rank were condemned, and Bestia among the seer Melampus. He married Pero, daughter 
the rest, b. c. 110. The nature of Bestia’s punish- of Nelcus, whom her father had refused to give 
ment is not mentioned ; but he was living at Rome to any one unless he brought him the oxen of 
in b. c. 90, in which year he went voluntarily into Iphiclus. These Melampus obtained by his courage 
exile, after the passing of the Varia lex, by which and skill, and so won the princess for his brother, 
all were to be brought to trial who had been en- (SckoL ad Theocrit. Idyll, iii. 43; Schol. ad Apoll. 
gaged in exciting the Italians to revolt. Rhod. i. 118 ; Pans. iv. 36 ; comp. Horn. Odyss. 

Bestia possessed many good qualities ; he was xi. *286, &c., xv. 231.) Through his brother also 
prudent, active, and capable of enduring fatigue, not Bias is said to have gained a third of the kingdom 
ignorant of warfare, and undismayed by danger; of Argos, Melampus having insisted upon it in his 
but his greediness of gain spoilt all. (Cic. L c .; behalf, as part of the condition on which alone ho 
Sail. Jug. 27—29, 40, 65 ; Appian, D. C. i. 37 ; would cure the daughters of Proetus and the other 
Val. Max. viii. 6. § 4.) Argive women of their madness. According to 

2. L. Calpurnius Bestia, probably a grand- Pausanias, the Biantidac continued to rule in 
son of the preceding, was one of the Catilinarian Argos for four generations. Apollonius Rhodius 
conspirators, and is mentioned by Sallust as tri- mentions three sons of Bias among the Argonauts, 
bune of the plebs in the year in which tha con- —Talaus, Areius, and Leodocus. (Herod, ix. 34; 
spiracy was detected, b. c. 63. It appears, how- Pind. Nem . ix. 30 ; Schol. ad. loc.; Diod. iv. 68 ; 
ever, that he was then only tribune designatus; Paus. ii. 6, 18; Apoll. Rhod. i. 118.) Ac- 
and that he held the office in the following year, cording to the received reading in Diod. iv. 68, 
b. c. 62, though ho entered upon it, as usual, on “Bias” was also the name of a son of Mehun- 
the 10th of December, 63. It was agreed among pus by Iphianeira, daughter of Mcgapenthcs; 
the conspirators, that Bestia should make an attack but it has been proposed to read “ Abas,” in ac- 
upon Cicero in the popular assembly, and that this cordance with Paus. i. 43; Apoll. Rhod. i. 142 ; 
should bo tho signal for their rising in the follow- Apollod. i. 9. [E. E.] 

ing night. The vigilauco of Cicero, however, as is BIAS (Bias), of Prienc in Ionia, is always 
well known, prevented this. (Sail. Cat. 17, 43; reckoned among the Seven Sages, and is mention- 
Appian, D. C. ii. 3 ; Plut. Cic. 23 ; Schol. Bob. cd by Dicaearclius (ap. Dux/. la'crL i. 41) as one 
pro Sest. p. 294, pro Sail. p. 366, ed Orclli.) of the Four to whom alone that title was universally 

Bestia was aedilo in b. c. 59, and was an un- given—the remaining three being Thales, Pittacus, 
successful candidate for tho practorship in 57, not- and Solon. We do not know the exact period at 
withstanding his bribery, for which he was brought which Bias lived, but it appeal’s from the reference 
to trial in the following year and condemned. He made to him by the poet Jlipponax, who flourish- 
was defended by his former enemy, Cicero, who ed about the middle of the sixth century b. c., 
had now become reconciled to him, and speaks of that he had b}' that time become distinguished for 
him as his intimate friend in his oration for Caelius. his skill as an advocate, and for his use of it in 
(c. 11.) After Caesar's death, Bestia attached defence of the right. (Diog. Laert. i. 84, 88 ; 
himself to Antony, whom he accompanied to Mu- Strab. xiv. p. 636.) Diogenes Laertius informs 
tina in B. c. 43, in hopes of obtaining the consulship us, that he died at a very advanced age, immedi- 
in the place of M. Brutus, although he had not ately after pleading successfully the cause of a 
been praetor. (Cic. Phil. xiii. 12, ad Qu. IV. ii. friend: by tho time the votes of the judges had 
3, Phil. xi. 5, xii. 8, xiii. 2.) been taken, ho was found to have expired. Like 

BETILIE'NUS or BETILLI'NUS. [Bassur, the rest of the Seven Sages, with the exception of 
Bktiliknus.] Thales, the fame of Buis was derived, not from 

BETU'CIUS BARRUS. [Barrus.] philosophy, as the word is usually understood, but 

BIA (Bla), the personification of mighty force, from a certain practical wisdom, moral and politi- 
is described as the daughter of the Titan Pallas cal, the fruit of experience. Many of his sayings 
and Styx, and as a sister of Zelos, Cratos, and Nice, and doings are recorded by Diogenes Laertius, in 
(Hesiod. Thcog. 385; Aeschyl. Prom. 12.) [L.S.] his rambling uncritical way, and by others. In 
BIA'DICE (BiaSlxTj), or, as some MSS. call particular, he suffers in character as the reputed 
her, Demodice, the wife of Crcteus, who on account author of the selfish maxim ds pun^aorras ; 

of her love for Phrixu3 meeting with no return, and there is a certain ungallant dilemma on tho 
accused him before Athamas. Athamas therefore subject of marriage, which we find fathered upon 
wanted to kill his son, but ho was saved by Ne- him in Aulus Gcllius. (Herod, i, 27, 170 ; 
phcle. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 20; Schol. ad Pind. Aristot. Ilh- t. ii. 13. § 4; Cic. dc Amic. 16, 
Pyth. iv. 288; comp. Athamas.) [L. S.] Purad. i.; Diod. Exc. p. 552, ed. Wess ; Gcll. 

BIA'NOR, an ancient hero of the town of Man- v. 11; Diog. Laert. i. 82—88 ; comp. Herod, 
tua, was a son of Tibcris and Manto, and was also i. 20—22 ; Plut Sol. 4.) [E. E.] 

called Ocnus or Aucnus. He is said to have built BIBA'CULUS, the name of a family of the 
the town of Mantua, and to have called it after Furia gens. 

his mother. According to others, Ocnus was a 1. L. Furius Bibaculus, quaestor, fell in tho 
son or brother of Auletes, the founder of Perusia, battle of Cannae, b. c. 216. (Liv. xxii. 49.) 
and emigrated to Gaul, where he built Cesena. 2. L. Furius Bibaculus, a pious and religious 
(Serv. ad Virg. Eel. ix. 60, Aen. x. 198.) [L. S.j man, who, when he was praetor, carried, at tho 
BIA'NOR (B idvufj), a Bithynian, the author of command of his father, the magister of the college 
twenty-one epigrams in the Greek Anthology, of the Salii, the ancilia with his six lictors preced- 
iived under the emperors Augustus and Tiberius, ing him, although lie was exempted from this duty 
His epigrams were included by Philip of Thessalo- by virtue of his practorship. (Val. Max. i. 1. § 9; 
nica in his collection. (Jacobs, xiii. p. 868; Fabric. Lactant. i. 21.) 

Bill. Grace, iv. p.467.) [P. S.] 3. M. Funits Bibaculus. See below. 
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. BIBA'CULUS, M. FU'RIUS, who is classed 
by Quintilian (x. 1. § 96) along with Catullus and 
Horace as one of the most distinguished of the 
Roman satiric iambographers, and who is in like 
manner ranked by Diomedes, in his chapter on 
iambic verse (p. 482, ed. Putsch.) with Archilochus 
and Hipponax, among the Greeks, and with Luci- 
lius, Catullus, and Horace, among the Latins, 
was born, according to St. Jerome in the Eusebian 
chronicle, at Cremona in the year b. c. 103. From 
the scanty and unimportant specimens of his works 
transmitted to modern times, we are scarcely in a 
condition to form any estimate of his powers. A 
single senarian is quoted by Suetonius (de lUuslr. 
Gr. c. 9), containing an allusion to the loss of me¬ 
mory sustained in old age by the famous Orbilius 
Pupillus; and the same author (c. 11) has pre¬ 
served two short epigrams in hen decasyllabic mea¬ 
sure, not remarkable for good taste or good feeling, 
in which Bibaculus sneers at the poverty to which 
his friend, Valerius Cato [Valerius Cato], had 
been reduced at the close of life, as contrasted with 
the splendour of the villa which that unfortunate 
poet and grammarian hiul at one period possessed 
at Tusculum, but which had been seized by his 
importunate creditors. In addition to these frag¬ 
ments, a dactylic hexameter is to be found in the 
Scholiast on Juvenal (viii. 16), and a scrap consist¬ 
ing of three words in Charisius (p. 102, ed. Putsch.). 
We have good reason, however, to believe that 
Bibaculus did not confine his efforts to pieces of a 
light or sarcastic tone, but attempted themes of 
more lofty pretensions. It seems certain that he 
published a poem on the Gaulish wars, entitled 
Pragmatia Belli Gallici, and it is probable that he 
was the author of another upon some of the legends 
connected with the Acthiopian allies of king Priam. 
The former is known to us only from an unlucky 
metaphor cleverly parodied by Horace, who takes 
occasion at the same time to ridicule the obese ro¬ 
tundity of person which distinguished the com¬ 
poser. (Ilor. Sci'in. ii. 5. 41, and the notes of the 
Scholiast; comp. QuintiL viii. C. § 17.) The ex¬ 
istence of the latter depends upon our acknowledg¬ 
ing that the “turgidus Alpinus” represented in the 
epistle to Julius Florus (1. 103) as “murdering” 
Memnon, and polluting by his turbid descriptions 
the fair fountains of the Rhine, i3 no other than 
Bibaculus. The evidence for this rests entirely 
upon an emendation introduced by Bentley into 
the text of the old commentators on the above 
passage, but the correction is so simple, and tallies 
so well with the rest of the annotation, and with 
the circumstances of the case, that it maj' be pro¬ 
nounced almost certain. The whole question is 
fully and satisfactorily discussed in the disserta¬ 
tion of Weichert in his Pod. Latin. Reliqu. p. 331, 
&c. Should we think it worth our while to 
inquire into the cause of the enmity thus mani¬ 
fested by Horace towards a brother poet whose 
age might have commanded forbearance if not re¬ 
spect, it may perhaps be plausibly ascribed to some 
indisposition which had been testified on the part 
of the elder bard to recognise the merits of his 
youthful competitor, and possibly to some expres¬ 
sion of indignation at the presumptuous freedom 
with which Lucilius, the idol and model of the old 
school, had been censured in the earlier productions 
of the Venusian. An additional motive may be 
found in the fact, which we learn from the well- 
known oration of Cremutius Cordus as reported by 
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Tacitus (Ann. iv. 34), that the writings of Biba¬ 
culus were stuffed with insults against the first 
two Caesars—a consideration which will serve to 
explain also the hostility displayed by the favourite 
of the Augustan court towards Catullus, whose ta¬ 
lents and taste were as fully and deservedly appre¬ 
ciated by his countrymen and contemporaries as 
they have been by modern critics, but whose praises 
were little likely to sound pleasing in the ears of 
the adopted son and heir of the dictator Julius. 

Lastly, by comparing some expressions of the 
elder Pliny (Praef. //. N.) with hints dropped by 
Suetonius ( dclllustr. Gr. c. 4) and Macrobius {Sa¬ 
turn. ii. 1), there is room for a conjecture, that 
Bibaculus made a collection of celebrated jests and 
witticisms, and gave the compilation to the world 
under the title of Lucnbrationes. 

We must carefully avoid confounding Furius 
Bibaculus with the Furius who was imitated in 
several passages of the Acneid, and from whose 
Annals, extending to eleven books at least, we 
find some extracts in the Saturnalia. (Macrob. Sar 
turn. vi. 1; Compare Merula, ad Enn. Ann. p. xli.) 
The latter was named in full Aid us Furius Antias. 
and to him L. Lutatius Catulus, colleague of M. 
Marius in the consulship of b. c. 102, addressed 
an account of the campaign against the Ciinbri. 
(Cic. Brut . c. 35.) To this Furius Antias are Re¬ 
attributed certain lines found in Aldus Gellius 
(xviii. 11), and brought under review on account 
of the affected neotcrisms with which they abound. 
Had we any fair pretext for calling in question 
the authority of the summaries prefixed to the 
chapters of the Noctes Atticae, wo should feel 
strongly disposed to follow G. J. Voss, Lambinus, 
and Heindorf, in assigning these follies to the am¬ 
bitious Bibaculus rather than to the chasto and 
simple Antias, whom even Virgil did not disdain 
to copy. (Weichert, Poet. Latin. Reliqu.) [W. R.] 

Bl'BULUS, a cognomen of the plebeian Cal- 
purnia gcn9. 

1. L. Calpurnius Bibulus, obtained each of 

the public magistracies in the same year as C. 
Julius Caesar. He was curule aedile in b. c. 65, 
praetor in 62, and consul in 59. Caesar was 
anxious to obtain L. Lucceius for his colleague in 
the consulship; but as Lucceius was a thorough 
partizan of Caesar's, while Bibulus was opposed to 
him, the aristocratical party used every effort to 
secure the election of the latter, and contributed 
large sums of money for this purpose. (Suet. Caes . 
19J Bibulus, accordingly, gained his election, but 
was able to do but very little for his party. After 
an ineffectual attempt to oppose Caesar’s agrarian 
law, he withdrew from the popular assemblies al¬ 
together, and shut himself up in his own house for 
the remainder of the year; whence it was said in 
joke, that it was the consulship of Julius and Cae¬ 
sar. He confined his opposition to publishing 
edicts against Caesar's measures: these were 
widely circulated among his party, and greatly ex¬ 
tolled as pieces of composition. (Suet. Caes. 9.49 ; 
Cic. ad Alt. ii. 19, 20; Plut. Pomp. 48; comp. 
Cic. Brut 77.) To vitiate Caesar's measures, he 
also pretended, that he was observing the skies, 
while his colleague was engaged in the comitia 
(Cic. pro Dom. 15); but such kind of opposition 
was not likely to have any effect upon Caesar. 

On the expiration of his consulship, Bibulus re¬ 
mained at Rome, as no province had been assigned 
him. Here he continued to oppose the measures 
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of Caesar and Pompey, and prevented the Latter 
in 5G from restoring in person Ptolemy Auletes to 
Egypt. When, however, a coolness began to arise 
between Caesar and Pompey, Bibulus supported 
the latter, and it was upon his proposal, that 
Pompey was elected sole consul in 52, when the 
republic was almost in a state of anarchy through 
the tumults following the death of Clodius. In the 
following year, 51, Bibulus obtained a province in 
consequence of ft law of Pompey's, which provided 
that no future consul or praetor should have a pro¬ 
vince till five years after the expiration of his 
magistracy. As the magistrates for the time being 
were thus excluded, it was provided that all men 
of consular or praetorian rank who had not held 
rovinccs, should now draw lots for the vacant ones, 
n consequence of this measure Bibulus went to 
Syria as proconsul about the same time as Cicero 
went to Cilicia. The eastern provinces of the Ro¬ 
man empire were then in the greatest alarm, as the 
Parthians had crossed the Euphrates, but they 
were driven hack shortly before the arrival of 
Bibulus by C. Cassius, the proquncstor. Cicero 
was very jealous of this victory which had been 
gained in a neighbouring province, and took good 
care to let his friends know that Bibulus had no 
share in it. When Bibulus obtained a thanks¬ 
giving of twenty days in consequence of the vic¬ 
tory, Cicero complained bitterly, to’ his friends, 
that Bibulus had made false representations to the 

senate. Although great fears were entertained, 
that the invasion would be repeated, the Parthians 
did not appear for the next year. Bibulus left the 
province with the reputation of having administered 
its internal affairs with integrity and zeal. 

On his return to the west in 49, Bibulus was 
appointed by Pompey commander of his fleet in 
the Ionian sea to prevent Caesar from crossing 
over into Greece. Caesar, however, contrived to 
elude his vigilance; and Bibulus fell in with only 
thirty ships returning to Italy after landing 
some troops. Enraged at his disappointment, lie 
burnt these ships with their crews. This was in 
the winter; and his own men suffered much from 
cold and want of fuel and water, ns Caesar was 
now in possession of the eastern coast and pre¬ 
vented his crows from landing. Sickness broke 
out among his men; Bibulus himself fell ill, and 
died in the beginning of the year 48, near Coreyro, 
before the battle of Dyrrhachium. (Caes. B. C. iii. 
5—18 ; Dion Cass. xli. 48; Plut. Brut. 13; Oros. 
vi. 15 ; Cic. Bnil. 77.) 

Bibulus was not a man of much ability, and is 
chiefly indebted for his celebrity to the fact of his 
being one of Caesar's principal, though not most 
formidable, opponents. lie married Porcia, the 
daughter of M. Porcius Cato Uticensis, by whom 
he lmd three sons mentioned below. (Orelli, Ono- 
mast. Tull. p. 119, &c.; Drumanu's Gesch. Homs , 
ii. p. 97, &c.) 

2. 3. Calpurnii Bibuli, two sons of the pre- 
ceiling, whose praenomens are uuknown, were 
murdered in Egypt, b. c. 50, by the soldiers of 
Gubinius. Their father bore his loss with fortitude 
though he deeply felt it; and when the murderers 
of bis children were subsequently delivered up to 
him hv Cleopatra, he sent them back, saying that 
their punishment was not his duty but that of the 
senate. Bibulus had probably sent his sons into 
Egypt to solicit aid against the Parthians; and they 
may have been murdered by the soldiers of Gnbi- 
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nius, because it was known that their father had 
been opposed to the expedition of Gabinius, which 
had been undertaken at the instigation of Pompey. 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 110 ; Val. Max. iv. 1. § 15 ; comp. 
Cic. adAtt. Vi. 5, ad Fam. ii. 17.) 

4. L. Calpurnius Bibulus, the youngest son 
of No. 1, was quite a youth at his father's death 
(Plut. Brut. 13), after which he lived at Rome 
with M. Brutus, who married his mother Porcia. 
He went to Athens in b. c. 45 to prosecute his 
studies (Cic. ad Att. xii. 32), and appears to have 
joined his step-father Brutus after the death of Cae¬ 
sar in 44, in consequence of which he was proscribed 
by the triumvirs. He was present at the battle of 
Philippi in 42, and shortly after surrendered him¬ 
self to Antony, who pardoned him and promoted 
him to the command of his fleet, whence we find on 
some of the coins of Antony the inscription L. 
Bibulus Praep. Clas. (Eckliel, v. p. 1G1, vi. 
p. 57.) He was frequently employed by Antony 
in the negotiations between himself and Augustus, 
and was finally promoted by the former to the go¬ 
vernment of Syria, where he died shortly before the 
battle of Actium. (Appinn, B. C. iv. 38, 104, 130, 
v. 132.) Bibulus wrote the Memorabilia of his 
step-father, a small work which Plutarch made use 
of in writing the life of Brutus. (Plut. Brut. 13, 
23.) 

C. BI'BULUS, an aedile mentioned by Tacitus 
(Ann. iii. 52) in the reign of Tiberius, A. i). 22, 
appears to be the same ns the L. Publicius Bibulus, 
a plebeian nedile, to whom the senate granted a 
burial-place both for himself and his posterity. 
(Orelli, /user. n. 4G98.) 

BILIENIS. [Bkllirnus.] 

BION (B.W). 1. Of Proconncsus, a contem¬ 

porary of Pherccvdes of Syros, who consequently 
lived about b. c. 5G0. He is mentioned by Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (iv.58) as the author of two works 
which he docs not specify; but we must infer from 
Clcinens of Alexandria (Strom, vi. p. 2G7), that one 
of these was an abridgement of the work of the 
ancient historian, Cadmus of Miletus. 

2. A mathematician of Abdera, and a pupil of 
Democritus. He wrote both in the Ionic ami Attic 
dialects, and was the first who said that there were 
some parts of the earth in which it was night for 
six months, while the remaining six months were 
one uninterrupted day. (Diog. Laert. iv. 58.) lie 
is probably the same as the one whom Strabo (i. 
p. 29) calls an astrologer. 

3. Of Soli, is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
(iv. 58) as the author of a work on Acthiopia 
(Aldioxuca), of which a few fragments are preserved 
in Pliny (vi. 35), Athenacus (xiii. p. 5GG), and in 
Cramer's Anccdota (iii. p. 415). Whether he is 
the same as the one from whom Plutarch ( Thus. 
2G) quotes a tradition respecting the Amazons, 
and from whom Agathias (ii. 25 ; comp. Synccllus, 
p. G7G, ed. Dindorf) quotes a statement respecting 
the history of Assyria, is uncertain. Varro (Do 
Rc Rust. LI) mentions Bion of Soli among the 
writers on agriculture; and Pliny refers to the 
same or similar works, in the Elenchi to several 
books. (Lib. 8, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18.) Some think 
that Bion of Soli is the same as Caecilius Bion. 
[Bion, Caecilius.] 

4. Of Smyrna, or rather of the small place of 
Phlossa on the river Meles, near Smyrna. (Suid, 
s. v. GeoKpiTos.) All that we know about him is 
the little that can be inferred from the third Idyl 
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of Moschus, who laments his untimely death. The 
time at which he lived can be pretty accurately 
determined by the fact, that he was older than 
Moschus, who calls himself the pupil of Bion. 
(Mosch. iii. 96, &c.) His flourishing period must 
therefore have very nearly coincided with that of 
Theocritus, and must be fixed at about b. c. 280. 
Moschus states, that Bion left his native country 
and spent the hist years of his life in Sicily, culti¬ 
vating bucolic poetry, the natural growth of that 
island. Whether he also visited Macedonia and 
Thrace, as Moschus (iii. 17, &c.) intimates, is un¬ 
certain, since it may be that Moschus mentions 
those countries only because he calls Bion the Do¬ 
ric Orpheus. lie died of poison, which had been 
administered to him by several persons, who after¬ 
wards received their well-deserved punishment for 
the crime. With respect to the relation of master 
and pupil between Bion and Moschus, we cannot 
say anything with certainty, except that the resem¬ 
blance between the productions of the two poets 
obliges us to suppose, at least, that Moschus imi¬ 
tated Bion; and this may, in fact, be all that is 
meant when Moschus calls himself a disciple of 
the latter. The subjects of Bion's poetry, viz. 
shepherds’ and love-songs, are beautifully described 
by Moschus (iii. 82, &c.); but we can now form 
only a partial judgment on the spirit and style of 
his poetry, on account of the fragmentary condition 
in which his works have come down to us. Some 
of his idyls, as his poems are usually called, are 
extant entire, but of others we have only frag¬ 
ments. Their style is very refined, the sentiments 
soft and sentimental, and his versification (he uses 
the hexameter exclusively) is very fluent and ele¬ 
gant. In the invention and management of his 
subjects lie is superior to Moschus, but in strength 
and depth of feeling, and in the truthfulness of his 
sentiments, he is much inferior to Theocritus. This 
is particularly visible in the greatest of his extant 
poems, 'E'tnaipios ’ASwviSos. lie is usually reck¬ 
oned among the bucolic poets; but it must be re¬ 
membered that tliis name is not confined to the 
subjects it really indicates; for in the time of Bion 
bucolic poetry also embraced that class of poems 
in which the legends about gods and heroes were 
treated from an erotic point of view. The language 
of such poems is usually the Doric dialect mixed 
with Attic and Ionic forms. Rare Doric forms, 
however, occur much less frequently in the poems 
of Bion than in those of Theocritus. In the first 
editions of Theocritus the poems of Bion are mixed 
with those of the former; and the first who sepa¬ 
rated them was Adolphus Mekerch, in his edition 
of Bion and Moschus. (Bruges, 1565, 4to.) In 
most of the subsequent editions of Theocritus the 
remains of Bion and Moschus arc printed at the 
end, as in those of Wintcrton, Valckenaer, Brunck, 
Gaisford, and Schaefer. The text of the editions 
previous to those of Brunck and Valckenaer is that 
of Henry Stephens, and important corrections were 
first made by the former two scholars. The best 
among the subsequent editions are those of Fr. 
Jacobs (Gotha, 1795, 8vo.), Gilb. Wakefield (Lon¬ 
don, 1795), and J. F. Manso (Gotha, 1784, second 
edition, Leipzig, 1807, 8vo.), which contains an 
elaborate dissertation on the life ami poetry of 
Bion, a commentary, and a German translation. 

5. A tragic poet, whom Diogenes Laertius (iv. 
58) describes as ttoitittis rpay^oias ruv TapcriKui/ 
Myofxiviav. Casaubon ( DaS<jt. Poes. i. 5 ) remarks. 
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that Diogenes by these words meant to describe a 
poet whose works bore the character of extempore 
poetry, of which the inhabitants of Tarsus were 
particularly fond (Strab. xiv. p. 674), and that 
Bion lived shortly before or at the time of Strabd! 
Suidas ( s.v . A irrxvKos) mentions a son of Aeschylus 
of the name of Bion who was likewise a tragic 
poet; but nothing further is known about him. 

6. A mclic poet, about whom no particulars are 
known. (Diog. Laert. iv. 58 ; Eudoc. p. 94.) , 

7. A Greek sophist, who is said to have censured 
Homer for not giving a true account of the events 
he describes. (Acron, ad Ilorat. Epist. ii. 2.) Ho 
is perhaps the same ns one of the two rhetoricians 
of this name. 

8. The name of two Greek rhetoricians; the one, 

a native of Syracuse, was the author of theoretical 
works on rhetoric ('t*x va * pVTopiKcis yeyparpeus) ; 
the other, whose native country is unknown, was 
said to have written a work in nine books, 
which bore the names of the nine Muses. (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 58.) [L. S>] 

BION (Bicw), a Scythian philosopher, surnnmed 
Borysthknitkr, from the town of Oczncovin, 01- 
bia, or Borysthencs, near the mouth of the Dnieper, 
lived about b. c. 250, but the exact dates of his 
birth and death arc uncertain. Strabo (i. p. 15) 
mentions him as a contemporary of Eratosthenes, 
who was born B.C. 275. Laertius (iv. 46, &c.) 
has preserved an account which Bion himself gave 
of his parentage to Antigoims Gonatos, king of 
Macedonia. His father was a fiecdman, and his 
mother, Olympia, a Lacedaemonian lmrlot, and the 
whole family were sold as slaves, on account of 
some offence committed by the father. In conse¬ 
quence of this, Bion fell into the hands of a rheto¬ 
rician, who made him his heir. Having burnt his 
patron's library, lie went to Athens, and applied 
himself to philosophy, in the course of which study 
lie embraced the tenets of almost every sect in 
succession. First he was an Academic and a dis¬ 
ciple of Crates, then a Cynic, afterwards attached 
to Theodoras [Theodor us], the philosopher who 
carried out the Cyrenaic doctrines into the atheistic 
results which were their natural fruit [Aristippus], 
and finally he became a pupil of Theophrastus, the 
Peripatetic. lie seems to have been a man of con¬ 
siderable intellectual acuteness, but utterly profli¬ 
gate, and a notorious unbeliever in the existence 
of God. Ilis habits of life were indeed avowedly 
infamous, so much so, that lie spoke with contempt 
of Socrates for abstaining from crime. Many of 
Bion's dogmas and sharp sayings are preserved by 
Laertius: they are generally trite pieces of mora¬ 
lity put in a somewhat pointed shape, though 
hardly brilliant enough to justify Horace in hold¬ 
ing him up as the type of keen satire, as he does 
when he speaks of persons delighting liioneis sei’- 
mouibus el sale niyro. (Epist, ii. 2. 60.) Examples 
of this wit are his sayings, that “the miser did not 
possess wealth, but was possessed by it," that 
“impiety was the companion of credulity," “avarice 
the fxrjTp6ico\ts of vice," that “good slaves arc 
really free, and bad freemen really slaves," with 
many others of the same kind. One is preserved 
by Cicero (Tasc. iii. 26), viz. that “it is useless to 
tear our hair when we are in grief, since sorrow is 
not cured by luildncsa." He died at Chalcis in 
Euboea. We learn his mother’s name and country 
from Athenacns(xiii. p. 591,f. 592, a.) [G.E.L.C.] 

BION, CAECI'LIUS, a writer whose country 
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is unknown, but who is mentioned by Pliny (Ind. 
to H. N. xxviii.) among the “ Auctores Extemi.” 
Of his date it can only be said, that he must have 
lived some time in or before the first century after 
Christ. He wrote a work Tlepl Auva/Kw, “On 
the Properties of Plants and other Medicines,” 
which is not now extant, but which was used by 
Pliny. (//. AT. xxviii. 57.) [W. A. G.] 

BIPPUS (Bfiriroj), an Argivc, who was sent by 
the Achaean league as ambassador to Rome in b. c. 
101. (Polyb. xxv. 2, 3.) 

BIRCENNA, the daughter of the Illyrian 
Bardyllis, was one of the wives of Pyrrhus. (Plut 
Pyrrh. 9.) 

BISANTI'NUS. [Besantinus.] 

BPTALE (Bira\7;), was the daughter of Damo, 
and grand-daughter of Pythagoras. (Iambi. ViL 
Pytk. c.28, p. 135.) [A. G.] 

BPSTHANES (Buredvris), the son of Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, met Alexander near Ecbatana, in 
B. c. 330, and informed him of the flight of Dareius 
from that city. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 19.) 

BI'THYAS (BtOuasj, the commander of a con¬ 
siderable body of Numidian cavalry, deserted Gu- 
lussa, the son of Masinissa and the ally of the 
Romans in the third Punic war, b. c. 148, and 
went over to the Carthaginians, to whom he did 
good service in the war. At the capture of Car¬ 
thage in 14G, Bithyas fell into the hands of Scipio, 
by whom he was taken to Rome. He doubtless 
adorned the triumph of the conqueror, but instead 
of being put to death afterwards, according to the 
usual custom, he was allowed to reside under guard 
in one of the cities of Italy. (Appian, Pun. 111, 
114, 120; Zonar. ix. 30; Suidas, s. v. BtOias.) 

BITIIY'NICUS, a cognomen of the Pompeii. 
We do not know which of the Pompeii first bore 
this cognomen; but, whatever was its origin, it 
was handed down in the family. 

1. Q. Pompeius Bithynicus, the son of Aulus, 
was about two years older than Cicero, with whom 
he was very intimate. lie prosecuted his studies 
together with Cicero, who describes him as a man 
of great learning and industry, and no mean orator, 
but his speeches were not well delivered. (Cic. 
Prut. 68, 90, comp, ad Fam. vi. 17.) On the 
breaking out of the civil war in 49, Bithynicus 
espoused the party of his great namesake, and, 
after the battle of Pharsnlia, accompanied him in 
his flight to Egypt, where he was killed together 
with the other attendants of Pompeius Magnus. 
(Oros. vi. 15.) 

2. A. Pompeius Bithynicus, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was praetor of Sicily at the time of Caesar's 
death, n. c. 44, and seems apparently to have been 
in fear of the reigning party at Rome, as he wrote 
a letter to Cicero soliciting his protection, which 
Cicero promised in his reply. (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 
16, 17, comp. xvi. 23.) Bithynicus repulsed Sex. 
Pompeius in his attempt to gain possession of Mes- 
Bana, but he afterwards allowed Sextus to obtain 
it, on the condition that he and Sextus should 
have the government of the island between them. 
Bithynicus, however, was, after a little while, put 
to death by Sextus. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 17, 19; 
Liv. Epit. 123; Appian, B. C. iv. 84, v. 70.) 

Bithynicus also occurs as the cognomen of a Clo- 
dius, who was put to death by Octavianus, on the 
taking of Pcrusia, a. c. 40. (Appian, B. C. v. 49.) 

BITIS or BITIIYS (Btfus), the son of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, who was sent by his father as a j 
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hostage to Perseus, king of Macedonia. On the 
conquest of the latter by Aemilius Paullus in b. c. 
168, Bitis fell into the hands of the Romans, and 
was taken to Rome, where he adorned the triumph 
of Paullus in 167. After the triumph, he was 
sent to Carseoli, but was shortly afterwards restor¬ 
ed to his father, who sent an embassy to Rome to 
solicit his liberation. (Zonar. ix. 24 ; Liv. xlv. 42; 
Polyb. xxx. 12.) 

BITON (B/twv), the author of a work called 
KaraaKfual Tro\€fiiK(Su dpyauuu nal KaTaneKri- 
kwv. His history and place of birth are unknown. 
He is mentioned by Hesychiua (if. v. ^aySvKTj), by 
Heron Junior (de Much. Bell, prooem), and per¬ 
haps by Aelian (Tact. c. 1), under the name of 
B icov. The treatise consists of descriptions—1. Of 
a weTpo'SoAop, or machine for throwing stones, 
made at Rhodes by Charon the Magnesian. 2. Of 
another at Thessalonica, by Isidorus the Abidene. 
3. Of a e\4rro\is (an apparatus used in besieging 
cities, see Vitruv. x. 22, and Did. of Ant. s. t>.), 
made by Poseidonius of Macedon for Alexander 
the Great. 4. Of a Sambuca (Did. of Ant. 8. t>.), 
made by Damius of Colophon. 5. Of a yaorpa- 
(an engine somewhat resembling a cross¬ 
bow, and so named from the way in which it was 
held in order to stretch the string, see Hero Alex- 
andrinus, Betop. ap. Vet. Math. p. 125), made by 
Zopyrus of Tarentum at Miletus, and another by 
the same at Cumae in Italy. Biton addresses this 
work to king Attains, if at least the reading c3 
■'AttoAc is to be adopted instead of u ird\ai or 
jrdAAa (near the beginning), and the emendation 
is said to be supported by a manuscript (Gale, do 
Script. Mythol. p. 45); but whether Attalus, the 
1st of Pergamus, who reigned b. c. 241—197, or 
one of the two later kings of the Bnmo name bo 
meant, is uncertain. 

The Greek text, with a Latin version, is printed 
in the collection of ancient mathematicians. Vet. 
Mat hem. Op. Grace, ct Latin ., Paris, 1693, fol., 

K , 105, &c. Biton mentions (p. 109) a work of 
is own on Optics, which is lost. (Fabric. BiU. 
Grace, ii. p. 591.) [W. F. D.] 

BITON (Blrwv) andCLEOBTS (KAeoSu) were 
the sons of Cydippe, a priestess of Hera at Argos. 
Herodotus, who ha9 recorded their beautiful story, 
makes Solon relate it to Croesus, as a proof that it 
is better for mortals to die than to live. On 0110 
occasion, says Herodotus (i. 31), during the festival 
of Hera, when the priestess had to ride to the 
temple of the goddess in a chariot, and when the 
oxen which were to draw it did not arrive from 
the country in time, Clcobis and Biton drugged the 
chariot with their mother, a distance of 45 stadia, 
to the temple. The priestess, moved by the 
filial love of her sons, prayed to the goddess to 
grant them what was best for mortals. After the 
solemnities of the festival were over, the two 
brothers went to sleep in the temple and never 
rose again. The goddess thus shewed, says Hero¬ 
dotus, that she could bestow upon them no greater 
boon than death. The Argivcs made statues of 
the two brothers and sent them to Delphi. Pausa- 
liias (ii. 20. § 2) saw a relief in stone at Argos, 
representing Clcobis and Biton drawing the chariot 
with their mother. (Comp. Cic. Tusad. i. 47; 
Val. Max. v. 4, extern. 4 ; Stobaeus, Scrmoncs , 
169 ; Servius and Philargyr. ad Virg. Georg, iii, 
532.) " [L. S.] 

BITUITUS, or as the name is found in in* 
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scriptions, Betultus, a king of the Arvemi 
in Gaul. When the proconsul Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus undertook the war in b. c. 1*21 
against the A!lobroge9, who were joined by the 
Arvemi under Bituitus, these Gallic tribes were 
defeated near the town of Vindalium. After this 
first disaster the Allobroges and Arvemi made im¬ 
mense preparations to renew the contest with the 
Homans, and Bituitus again took the field with a 
very numerous army. At the point where the 
Isara empties itself into the Rhodanus, the consul 
Q. Fabius Maximus, the grandson of Paullus, met 
the Gauls in the autumn of b. c. 1*21. Although 
the Romans were far inferior in numbers, yet they 
gained such a complete victory, that, according to 
the lowest estimate, 120,000 men of the army of 
Bituitus fell in the battle. After this irreparable 
loss, Bituitus, who had been taken prisoner in an 
insidious manner by Cn. Domitius, was sent to 
Home. The senate, though disapproving of the 
conduct of Domitius, exiled Bituitus to Alba. His 
son, Congentiatus, was likewise made prisoner and 
sent to Home. Floras adds, that the triumph of 
Q. Fabius was adorned by Bituitus riding in a 
silver war-chariot and with his magnificent armour, 
just as he had appeared on the field of battle. 
(Liv. EpU. G1 ; Fiona, iii. 2; Veil. Pat. ii. 10; 
Suet. Neroy 2; Appinn, Gallic. 1*2, where Bituitus 
is erroneously willed king of the Allobroges ; Eu- 
trop. iv. 22, where the year and the consuls are 

r 'vcn incorrectly ; Oros. v. 14 ; Val. Max. ix. G. 

•H; comp. Strab. iv. p. 191; Plin. //. N. vii. 
61.) [L. S.] 

BITYS (B lrvi)y an Egyptian seer, who is said 
by Iamblichus (dc Myst. viii. 5) to have interpreted 
to Ammon, king of Egypt, the books of Hermes 
written in hieroglyphics. 

BLAESUS (BAahror), an ancient Italian poet, 
born at Capreac, who wrote serio-comic plays 
(cnroufaylAoioi) in Greek. (Stcph. Byz. s. v. 
Kair plrj.) Two of these plays, the Mtaorpi6a$ 
and Zarovpvos, arc quoted by Athenacu9 (iii. p. 
lll,c., xi. p. 487, c.), and Ilesychius refers to 
Blaesus (s. w . Mokkwi/wo-js, MoA7<£, 4*uAaTo's), but 
without mentioning the names of his plays. Ca- 
saubon supposed that Blaesus lived under the Ro¬ 
man empire ; but ho must have lived ns early as the 
3rd century B. c., as Valckenar (ad Thcocr. p. 290, 
a.) has shewn, that Athenaeus took his quotations 
of Blaesus from the TAoWai of Pamphilus of Alex¬ 
andria, who was a disciple of Aristarchus; and 
also that Pamphilus borrowed a part of his work 
explaining the words in Blaesus and similar poets 
from the rAw<r<rcu 'lraKwal of Diodorus, who was 
a pupil of Aristophanes of Alexandria. (Comp. 
Schweigh. ad Alhcn. iii. p. Ill, c.) 

BLAESUS, “a stammerer,” was the name of 
a plebeian family of the Sempronia gens under 
the republic. It also occurs as a cognomen of the 
Junii and of one Pedius under the empire. 

1. C. Sempronius Ti. p. Tl n. Blaesus, con¬ 
sul in b. c. 253 in the first Punic war, sailed with 
his colleague, Cn. Servilius Caepio, with a fleet of 
2G0 ships to the coast of Africa, which they laid 
waste in frequent descents, and from which they 
obtained great booty. They did not, however, 
accomplish anything of note; and in the lesser 
Syrtis, through the ignorance of the pilots, their 
ships ran aground, and only got off, upon the re¬ 
turn of the tide, by throwing everything over¬ 
board. This disaster induced them to return to 
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Sicily, and in their voyage from thence to Italy 
they were overtaken off cape Palinurus by a tre¬ 
mendous storm, in which 150 ships perished. 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, each of them 
obtained a triumph for their successes in Africa, as 
we learn from the Fasti. (Polyb. i. 39 ; Eutrop. 
ii. 23; Oros. iv. 9; Zonar. viii. 14.) Blaesus was 
consul a second time, in 244 (Fasti Capit.), in 
which year a colony was founded at Brundusium. 

(Veil. Pat. i. 14.) 

2. Shmpronius Blaksu8, quaestor in b. c. 217 
to the consul Cn. Servilius Gcminua, was killed, 
together with a thousand men, in a descent upon 
the coast of Africa in this year. (Liv. xxii. 31.) 

3. C. Sempronius Blaesus, tribune of the 
plebs in it. c. 211, brought Cn. Fulvius to trial on 
account of his losing his army in Apulia. (Liv. 
xxvi. 2; comp. Val. Max. ii. 8. § 3.) 

4. Cn. Sempronius Blaesus, legato in u. c. 
*210 to the dictator Q. Fulvius Flaccus, by whom 
he was sent into Etruria to command the army 
which had been under the praetor C. Cnlpurnius. 
(Liv. xxvii. 5.) It is not improbable that this 
Cn. Blaesus may be the same ns No. 3, as Cn. is 
very likely a false reading for C. y since we find 
none of the Sempronii at this period with the for¬ 
mer pracnomcn, while the latter in the most com¬ 
mon one. 

5. P. Sempronius Blaesus, tribune of the plebs 
in B. c. 191, opposed the triumph of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica, but withdrew his opposition through 
the remonstrances of the consul. (Liv. xxxvi. 39, 
40.) 

6. C. Sempronius Blaesus, plebeian aedile in 
B. c. 187, and praetor in Sicily in 184. In 170, 
he was sent with Sex. Julius Caesar as ambassador 
to Abdera. (Liv. xxxix. 7, 3*2, 38, xliii. 6.) 

BLAESUS, a Roman jurist, not earlier than 
Trebatius Testa, the friend of Cicero ; for Blaesus 
is cited by Labeo in the Digest (33. tit. 2. s. 31) 
as reporting the opinion of Trebatius. Various 
conjectures have been made without much plausi¬ 
bility for the purpose of identifying the jurist with 
other persons of the. same name. Junius Blaesus, 
proconsul of Africa in a. d. 22, was probably some¬ 
what later than the jurist. (Majansius, vol. ii. p. 
162 ; G. Grotii, Vita Ictomm , c. 9. § 18.) [J.T.G.] 

BLAESUS, JU'NIUS. 1. The governor of 
Pannonin at the death of Augustus, a. d. 14, when 
the formidable insurrection of the legions broke 
out in that province, which was with difficulty 
quelled by Drusus himself. The conduct of Blac- 
siis in allowing the soldiers relaxation from their 
ordinary duties was the immediate cause of the in¬ 
surrection, but the real causes lay deeper. Through 
the influence of Scjanus, who was his uncle, Blae¬ 
sus obtained the government of Africa in 21, whero 
he gained a victory over Tacfarinas in 22, in con¬ 
sequence of which Tiberius granted him the insig¬ 
nia of a triumph, and allowed him the title of 
Impcrator —the last instance of this honour being 
conferred upon a private person. We learn from 
Velleius Paterculus, who says that it was difficult 
to decide whether Blaesus was more useful in the 
camp or distinguished in the forum, that he also 
commanded in Spain. (Dion Cass. Ivii. 4; Tac. 
Arm. i. 16, &c., iii. 35, 58, 72-74; Veil. Pat. ii. 
1*25.) It appears from the Fasti, from which we 
learn that his pracnomen was Quintus, that Blae¬ 
sus was consul suffectus in 28; but he shared in 
the till of Sejanus in 31, and was deprived, as was 
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also his son, of the priestly offices which he held. 
His life, however, was spared for the time; but 
when Tiberius, in 36, conferred these offices upon 
other persons, Blaesus and his son perceived that 
their fate was scaled, and accordingly put an end 
to their own lives. (Tac. Ann. v. 7, vi. 40.) 

2. The son of the preceding, was with his father 
in Pannonia when the legions mutinied in a. d. 14, 
and was compelled by the soldiers to go to Tiberius 
with a statement of their grievances. He was sent 
a second time to Tiberius after the arrival of Dru- 
sus in the camp. He also served under his father 
in 22 in the war against Tacfarinas in Africa; 
and he put an end to his own life, as mentioned 
above, in 36. (Toe. Ann. i. 19, 29, iii. 74, vi. 40.) 

3. Probably the son of No. 2, was the governor 
of Gallia Lugdunensis in a. d. 70, and espoused 
the party of the emperor Vitellius, whom he sup¬ 
plied when in Gaul with everything necessary to 
support his rank and state. This liberality on the 
part of Blaesus excited the jealousy of the emperor, 
who shortly after had him poisoned on the most 
trumpery accusation, brought against him by L. 
Vitellius. Blaesus was a man of large property 
and high integrity, and had steadily refused the so¬ 
licitations of Caecina and others to desert the cause 
of Vitellius. (Tac. Hist. i. 59, ii. 59, iii. 30, 39.) 

B LABS US, PET) I US, was expelled the senate 
in a. d. GO, on the complaint of the Cyrenians, for 
robbing the temple of Aesculapius, and for corrup¬ 
tion in the military levies; but he was re-admitted 
in 70. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 18, Hist. i. 77.) 

BLANDUS, a Roman knight, who taught elo¬ 
quence at Rome in the time of Augustus, and was 
the instructor of the philosopher and rhetorician, 
Fabianus. (Sencc. Conlrov. ii. proocm. p. 13G, cd. 
Bip.) He is frequently introduced ns a speaker 
in the Suasoriae (2, 5) and Controversiac (LI, 2, 
4, &c.) of the elder Seneca, lie was probably the 
father or grandfather of the Rubellius Bland us 
mentioned below. 

BLANDUS, RUBE'LLIUS, whose grand¬ 
father was only a Roman knight of Tibur, married 
in a. d. 33 Julia, the daughter of Drusus, the sou 
of the emperor Tiberius, whenco Blandus is called 
the proycner of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. vi. 27, 45.) 
Rubellius Plautus, who was put to death by Nero, 
was the oiVspring of this marriage. [Plautus ] 

There was in the senate in a. d. 21 a Rubellius 
Blandus, a man of consular rank (Tac. Ann. iii. 
23, 51), who is probably the same ns the husband 
of Julia, though Lipsius supposes him to be the 
father of the latter. We do not, however, find in 
the Fasti any consul of this name. 

There is a coin, struck under Augustus, bearing 
the inscription c. rvbkllivs blandvs hivik 

a. a. a. P. F., that is, Auro Arycnlo Acri Hondo 
l'cnundo , which is probably to be referred to the 
father of the above-mentioned Blandus. (Eckhel, 
v. p. 295.) 

BLA'SIO, a surname of the Cornelia and IIcl- 
via gen tea. 

I. Cornelii Blasitmes. 

1. Cn. Cornelius L. f. Cn. n. Blasio, who is 
mentioned nowhere but in the Fasti, was consul in 

b. c. 270, censor in 265, and consul a second time 
in 257. lie gained a triumph in *270, but we do 
not know over what people. 

2. Cn. Cornelius Blasio, was praetor in Sicily 
in n. o. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 42,43.) 

3. P. Cornelius Blasio, was sent as ail am- 
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bassador with two others to the Carni, Tstri, and 
Iapydes, in b. c. 170. In 168 he was one of the 
five commissioners appointed to settle the disputes 
between the Pisani and Lunenses respecting the 
boundaries of their lands. (Liv. xliii. 7, xlv. 13.) 

There are several coins belonging to this family. 
The obverse of the one annexed has the inscription 
Blasio Cn. F., with what appears to be the head 
of Mars: the reverse represents Dionysus, with 
Pallas on his left hand in the act of crowning him 
and another female figure on his right. (Eckhel, 
v. p. 180.) 



II. Helvii Blasiones. 

1. M. Hblvius Blasio, plebeian aedile in is. c. 
198 and praetor in 197. He obtained the pro¬ 
vince of further Spain, which ho found in a very 
disturbed state upon his arrival. After handing 
over the province to his successor, he was detained 
in the country a year longer by a severe and 
tedious illness. On his return home through 
nearer Spain with a guard of 6000 soldiers, which 
the praetor Ap. Claudius had given him, he was 

attacked by an army of 20,000 Celtiberi, near the 
town of Illiturgi. These ho entirely defeated, 
slew 1*2,000 of the enemy, and took Illiturgi. This 
at least was the statement of Valerius Antias. For 
this victory he obtained an ovation (b. c. 195), but 
not a triumph, because he had fought under the 
auspices and in the province of another. In the 
following year (194) he was one of the three com¬ 
missioners for founding a Roman colony at Sipon- 
tum in Apulia. (Liv. xxxii. 27, 28, xxxiii. 21, 
xxxiv. 10, 45.) 

2. 11 kl vi us Blasio, put an end to his own life 
to encourage his friend D. Brutus to meet his death 
firmly, when the latter fell into the hands of his 
enemies, in n. c. 43. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 53.) 

BLA'SIUS, BLA'TIUS, or BLA'TTIUS, one 
of the chief men at Salapia in Apulia, betrayed the 
town to the Romans in b. c. *210, together with a 
strong Carthaginian garrison that was stationed 
there. The way in which he outwitted his rival 
Dasius, who supported the Carthaginians, is related 
somewhat differently by the ancient writers. (Ap- 
pian, Annib. 45—47 ; Liv. xxvi. 38; Val. Max. 
iii. 8, extern. 1.) 

BLA'STARES, MATTHAEUS, a hieromo- 
nachus, or monk in holy orders, eminent as a Greek 
canonist, who composed, about the year 1335 (as 
Bishop Beveridge satisfactorily makes out from the 
author's own enigmatical statement) an alphabetical 
compendium of the contents of the genuine canons. 
It was intended to supply a more convenient 
repertory for ordinary use than was furnished by 
the collections of Photius and his commentators. 
The letters refer to the leading word in the rubrics 
of the titles, and under each letter the chapters 
begin anew in numerical order. In each chapter 
there is commonly an abstract, first of the ecclesi¬ 
astical, then of the secular laws which relate to 
the subject; but the sources whence the secular 
laws are cited are not ordinarily referred to, and 
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cannot always be determined. The ecclesiastical 
constitutions are derived from the common canoni¬ 
cal collections. This compilation, as the numerous 
extant manuscripts prove, became very popular 
among ecclesiastics. The preface to the Syntagma 
Alphabeticum of Blastares contains some historical 
particulars, mingled with many errors, concerning 
the canon and imperial law. As an example of 
.the errors, it may be stated that the formation of 
Justinian’s Digest and Code is attributed to 
Hadrian. In most MSS. a small collection of 
minor works, probably due to Blastares, is ap¬ 
pended to the Syntagma. As to unpublished 
works of Blastares in MS., see Fabric. DiU. Grace. 
xii. p. 205. A portion of the Syntagma (part of 
B and T), whicli was probably found copied in a 
detached form, is printed in Leuuclav. Jur. Graeco- 
Rom. vol. i. lib. viii.; but the only complete edition 
of the work is that which is given by Beveridge 
in his Synodicon, vol. ii. part. 2. The “matrimonial 
questions” of Blastares, printed in Leunclav. Jur. 
Graeco-Botn., arc often enumerated as a distinct 
work from the Syntagma, but in reality they come 
under the head ra,uo*. At the end of the Perc 
Goar’s edition of Codin us is a treatise, written in 
popular verses (ttoXitikoI crrlxot), concerning 
the offices of the Palace of Constantinople, by 
Matthaeus, monk, SyTTjy, and physician. The 
author may possibly lie no other than Blastares. 
(Biener, Gcsch. der Now. pp.218—222 ; Walter, 
KirdenreclU. § 79.) [J. T. G.] 

BLEMMIDAS. [Nicbphohus Blxmmidas.] 

BLEPAEUS (BA«ira?ot), a rich banker at 
Athens in the time of Demosthenes, who was also 
mentioned in one of the comedies of Alexis. (Dem. 
c. Meid. p. 583. 17, c.Boeot. dc Dot. p. 1023. 19; 
Atlien. vi. p. 241, b.) 

BLESA'MIUS, a Galatian, a friend and 
minister of Dciotarus, by whom he was sent as 
ambassador to Home, where he was when Cicero 
defended his master, u.c. 45. (Cic. jtro Dciol. 12, 
14, 15.) Bicsamius was also in Home in the fol¬ 
lowing year, 44. (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 3.) 

BLITOR (BA<Twp), satrap of Mesopotamia, was 
deprived of his satrapy by Antigonus in b. c. 316, 
because he had allowed Scleucus to escape from 
Babylon to Egypt in that year. (Appian, Syr. 
53.) 

BLO'SIUS or BLO'SSIUS, the name of a 
noble family in Campania. 

1. F. Marius Blosius, was Campanian praetor 
when Capua revolted from the llomans and joined 
Hannibal in n. c. 216. (Liv. xxiii. 7.) 

2. Blosii, two brothers in Capua, were the 
ringleaders in an attempted revolt of Capua from 
the Homans in b. c. 210; but the design was dis¬ 
covered, and the Blosii and their associates put to 
death. (Liv. xxvii. 3.) 

3. C. Blosius, of Cumae, a hosjtcs of Scacvola’s 
family, was an intimate friend of Ti. Gracchus, 
whom he is said to have urged on to bring forward 
his agrarian law. After the death of Ti. Gracchus 
he was accused before the consuls in b. c. 132, on 
account of his participation in the schemes of 
Gracchus, and fearing the issue he fled to Aristo- 
nicus, king of Pergamus, who was then at war 
with the Homans. When Aristonicus was con¬ 
quered shortly afterwards, Blosius put an end to 
his own life for fear of falling into the hands of the 
Romans. Blosius had paid considerable attention 
to the study of philosophy, and was a disciple of 
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Antipater of Tarsus. (Cic. dc A mic. 11 , dc Leg. 
Agr. ii. 34; VaL Max. iv. 7. § 1; Pint. Ti 
Gracch. 8, 17, 20.) 

BOADICE'A (some MSS. of Tacitus have Bow- 
dicea , Boodicia or Voadica , and Dion Cassius calls 
her BowSovt/ca), was the wife of Prasutagus, king 
of the Iccni, a tribe inhabiting the eastern coast 
of Britain. Her husband, who died about a. d. 
60 or 61, made his two daughters and the emperor 
Nero the heirs of his private property, lioping 
thereby to protect his kingdom and his family 
from the oppression and the rapacity of the Ro¬ 
mans stationed in Britain. But these expectations 
were not realized; for Boadicca, who succeeded 
him, saw her kingdom and her house robbed and 
plundered by the Roman soldiers, as if they had 
been in a country conquered by force of arms. 
The queen herself was maltreated even with blows, 
and Romans ravished her two daughters. The 
most distinguished among the Iceni were deprived 
of their propert}', and the relatives of the late king 
treated as slaves. These outrages were com¬ 
mitted by Roman soldiers and veterans under the 
connivance of their officers, who not only took no 
measures to stop their proceedings, but Catus De- 
cianus was the most notorious of all by his extor¬ 
tion and avarice. At last, in a. d 62 , Boadicca, a 
woman of manly spirit and undaunted courage, 
was roused to revenge. She induced the Iccni to 
take up arms against their oppressors, and also 

prevailed upon the Trinobantes and other neigh¬ 
bouring tribes to join them. Whilo the legato 
Paulinus Suetonius was absent on an expedition 
to the island of Mona, Camalodunum, a recently 
established colony of veterans, was attacked by 
the Britons. The colony solicited the aid of Catus 
Decianus, who however was unable to send them 
more than 200 men, and these hud not even reguhir 
arms. Camalodunum was taken and destroyed by 
fire, and the soldiers, who took refuge in a temple 
which formed the arx of the place, were besieged 
for two days, and then made prisoners. Pctilius 
Cercnlis, the legate of the ninth legion, who avus 
advancing to relieve Camalodunum, was met by 
the Britons, and, after the loss of his infantry, 
escaped with the cavalry to his fortified camp. 
Catus Decianus, who in reality boro all the guilt, 
made his escape to Gaul; but Suetonius Paulinus, 
who had been informed of what was going on, had 
returned by this time, and forced his way through 
the midst of the enemies as far as the colony of 
Londinium. As soon as he had left it, it was 
token by the Britons, and the municipium of Ve- 
rulamium soon after experienced the same fate •. in 
these places nearly 70,000 Homans and Roman 
.allies were slain with cruel tortures. Suetonius 
saw that a battle could no longer be deferred. 11 is 
forces consisted of only about 10,000 men, while 
those of the Britons under Boadicca are said to 
have amounted to 230,000. On the day of the 
battle, the queen rode in a chariot with her two 
daughters before her, and commanded her army in 
person. She harangued her soldiers, reminded 
them of the wrongs inflicted upon Britain by the 
Romans, and roused their courage against the com¬ 
mon enemy. But the Britons were conquered by 
the greater military skill and the favourable posi¬ 
tion of the Romans. About 80,000 Britons are 
said to have fallen on that day, and the Romans 
to have lost no more than 400. Boadicca would 
not survive this irreparable loss, and put an end to 
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her life by poison. Her body was interred with 
great solemnity by the Britons, who then dispersed. 
This victory, which Tacitus declares equal to the 
great victories of ancient times, finally established 
the Roman dominion in Britain. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 
31-37, Agric. IS, 16; Dion Cass. Ixii. 1-12.) [L.S.] 
BOCCHAR. 1. A king of the Mauri in the 
time of Masinissa, b. c. 204. (Liv. xxix. 30.) 

2. A general of Syphax, who sent him against 
Masinissa, b.c. 204. (Liv. xxix. 32.) [P. S.] 

BO'CCIIORIS ( BSkxopis ), an Egyptian king 
and legislator, who was distinguished for his wis¬ 
dom, avarice, and bodily weakness. His laws 
related chiefly to the prerogatives of the king and 
to pecuniary obligations. (Diod. i. 94.) From bis 
not being mentioned by Herodotus, it has been 
conjectured that he was identical with Asychis. 
(Herod, ii. 136.) Eusebius places him alone in the 
twenty-fourth dynasty, calls him a Saite, and says 
that, after reigning forty-four years, he was taken 
prisoner and burnt by Siibacon. (Ciron. Arm. pp. 
104,318, Mai and Zohrab; compare Syncellus, 
pp. 74, b., 184, c.) According to Wilkinson, he 
began to reign is. c. 812 ; he was the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Turphachthus ; and his name on the mo¬ 
numents is Pehor, Bakhor, or Amun-sc-Pehor. 
(Ancient Egyptume, i. pp. 130, 130.) In the Ar¬ 
menian copy of Eusebius his name is spelt Boccha- 
ria, in Syncellus B6xX u P 1 *’ (See also Aelian, Hut. 
An. xii. 3; Tac. Hut, v. 3 ; A then. x. p. 418, f., 
where his father is called Neochabis.) [P. S.] 
BOCCHUS (B<fexoy). 1. A king of Maure¬ 
tania, who acted a prominent part in the war of 
the Romans against Jugurtha. He was a barba¬ 
rian without any principles, assuming alternately 
the appearance of a friend of Jugurtha and of the 
Romans, ns his momentary inclination or avarice 
dictated; but ho ended his prevarication by be¬ 
traying Jugurtha to the Romans. In B. c. 108, 
Jugurtha, who was then hard pressed by the pro- 
consul Q. Metcllus, applied for assistance to Boc- 
clius, whose daughter was his wife. Bocchus com¬ 
plied the more readily with this request, since at 
the beginning of the war he had made offers of 
alliance and friendship to the Romans, which had 
been rejected. But when Q. Metcllus also sent an 
embassy to him at the same time, Bocchus entered 
into negotiations with him likewise, and in conse¬ 
quence of this the war against Jugurtha was al¬ 
most suspended so long as Q. Metcllus had the 
command. When in b. c. 107, C. Marius came to 
Africa as the successor of Metcllus, Bocchus sent 
several embassies to him, expressing his desire to 
enter into friendly relations with Rome; but when 
at the same time Jugurtha promised Bocchus the 
third part of Numidia, and C. Marius ravaged the 
portion of Bocchus's dominion which he had for- 
merly taken from Jugurtha, Bocchus accepted the 
proposal of Jugurtha, and joined him with a large 
force. The two kings thu3 united made an attack 
upon the Romans, but were defeated in two suc¬ 
cessive engagements. Hereupon, Bocchus again 
sent an embassy to Marius, requesting him to des¬ 
patch two of his most trustworthy officers to him, 
that he might negotiate with them. Marius ac¬ 
cordingly sent his quaestor, Sulla, and A. Manlius, 
who succcded in effecting a decided change in the 
king’s mind. Soon after, Bocchus despatched ambas¬ 
sadors to Rome, but they fell into the hands of the 
Gaetuli, and having made their escape into the 
camp of Sulla, who received them very hospitably, 
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they proceeded to Rome, where hopes of an alli¬ 
ance and the friendship of the Roman people were 
held out to them. When Bocchus was informed 
of this, he requested an interview with Sulla. 
This being granted, Sulla tried to persuade Boc¬ 
chus to deliver up Jugurtha into the hands of 
the Romans. At the same time, however, Ju¬ 
gurtha also endeavoured to induce him to betray 
Sulla, and these clashing proposals made Bocchus. 
hesitate for a while; but he at last determined to 
comply with the wish of Sulla. Jugurtha was ac¬ 
cordingly invited to negotiate for peace, and when 
he arrived, was treacherously taken prisoner, and 
delivered up to Sulla, n. c. 106. According to 
some accounts, Jugurtha had come as a fugitive to 
Bocchus, and was then handed over to the Romans. 
Bocchus was rewarded for his treachery by an alli¬ 
ance with Rome, and he was even allowed to dedi¬ 
cate in the Capitol statues of Victory and golden 
images of Jugurtha representing him in the act of 
being delivered up to Sulla. (Sail. Jug. 19, 80- 
120 ; Appian, Numid. 3, 4 ; Liv. Epit. 66 ; Dion 
Cass. Fragin. Rcimar. n. 168, 169; Eutrop. iv. 
27 ; Florus, iii. 1 ; Oros. v. 15; Veil. Pat. ii. 12; 
Plut Mar. 10, 32, Suit. 3.) 

2. Probably a son of tho preceding, and a bro¬ 
ther of Bognd, who is expressly called a son of 
Bocchus I. (Oros. v. 21.) These two brothers for 
a time possessed the kingdom of Mauretania in 
common, and, being hostile to the Pompeian party, 
J. Caesar confirmed them, in it. c. 49, ns kings of 
Mauretania, which some writers describe as if 
Caesar had then raised them to this dignity. In 
Caesar’s African war, Bocchus was of great service, 
by taking Cirta, the capital of Juba, king of Nu- 
midia, and thus compelling him to abandon tho 
cause of Scipio. Caesar rewarded him with a por¬ 
tion of the dominions of Masinissa, the ally of 
Juba, which however was taken from him, after 
the death of Caesar, by Arabion, tho son of Masi¬ 
nissa. There is a statement in Dion Cassius (xliii. 
36), that, in B.C. 45, Bocchus sent his sons to 
Spain to join Cn. Pompcy. If this is true, it can 
only be accounted for by the supposition, that 
Bocchus was induced by jealousy of his brother 
Bogud to desert the cause of Caesar and join the 
enemy; for all we know of the two brothers 
shews that the good understanding between them 
had ceased. During the civil war between Antony 
and Octavianu8, Bocchus sided with the latter, 
while Bogud was in alliance with Antony. When 
Bogud was in Spain, b. c. 38, Bocchus usurped the 
sole government of Mauretania, in which he was 
afterwards confirmed by Octavianus. He died 
about b. c. 33, whereupon his kingdom became a 
Roman province. (Dion Cass. xli. 42, xliii. 3, 36, 
xlviii. 45, xlix. 43; Appian, B. c. ii. 96, iv. 54, 
v. 26; Hirt. Ii. Afr.25 ; Strab.xvii. p. 828.) [L.S.] 

BODON (Bw5wv), an ancient hero, from whom 
the Thessalian town of Bodone derived its name. 
(Steph. Bvz. s. v. Biodwvr].) [L. S.] 

BODU*OGNATUS, a leader of the Nervii 
in their war against Caesar, b. c. 57. (Caes. Ii. G, 
ii. 23.) 

BOEBUS (Boft>os), a son of Glaphyras, from 
whom the Thessalian town of Boebe derived its 
name. (Steph. Byz. s.v. [L. S.] 

BOEDRO'MIUS (Boyfipopios), the helper in 
distress, a surname of Apollo at Athens, the origin 
of which is explained in different ways. Accord¬ 
ing to some, the god was thus called because he 
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had assisted the Athenians in the war with the 
Amazons, who were defeated on the seventh of 
Boedromion, the day on which the Boedromia were 
afterwards celebrated. (Plut. Thes. *27.) According 
to others, the name arose from the circumstance, 
that in the war of Erechtheus and Ion against 
Eumolpus, Apollo had advised the Athenians to 
rush upon the enemy with a war-shout (£©*}), if 
they would conquer. (Harpocrat., Suid., Etym. M. 
s.v. BorjSpofuos ; Callim. Hymn.inApoll. 69.) [L.S.] 

BOEO (Bo«J), an ancient poetess of Delphi, 
composed a hymn of which Pausanias (x. 5. § 4) 
has preserved four lines. Athenaeus (ix. p. 393, 
e.) cites a work, apparently a poem, entitled 
'OpviBoyovta, which seems to have contained an 
account of the myths of men who had been turned 
into birds, but he was doubtful whether it was 
written by a poetess Boeo or a poet Bocus (Boms ): 
Antoninus Liberalis, however, quotes it (cc. 3, 
7, and 11, &c.) ns the work of Boeus. The 
name of Boeo occurs in a list of seers given by 
Clemens Alexandrinus. {Strom, i. p. 333, d., ed. 
Paris, 1629.) 

BOKO'TUS (BouoTds), a son of Poseidon or 
I tonus and Arne (Antiope or Melanippe), and 
brother of Aeolus. [Aeolus, No. 3.] lie was 
the ancestral hero of the Boeotians, who derived 
their name from him. (Pans. ix. 1. § 1.) [L. S-] 

BOE'TIIIUS, whose full name was Anicius 
Manlius Severinus Boethius (to which a few 
MSS. of In's works add the name of Torquulus , and 
commentators prefix by conjecture the pmcnomen 
Flavius from his father's consulship in a. d. 487), 
a Roman statesman and author, and remarkable as 
standing at the close of the classical and the com¬ 
mencement of scholastic philosophy. He was 
born between a. d. 470 and 475 (as is inferred 
from Consol. Phil. i. 1). The Anician family had 
for the two preceding centuries been the most il¬ 
lustrious in Rome (sec Gibbon, c. 31), and several 
of its members have been reckoned amongst the 
direct ancestors of Boethius. But the only con¬ 
jecture worth notice is that which makes his grand¬ 
father to have been the Flavius Boethius murdered 
by Valentinian III. a. d. 455. His father was 
probably the consul of a. d. 487, and died in the 
childhood of his son, who was then brought up by 
some of the chief men at Rome, amongst whom 
were probably Fcstus and Symmachus. {Consol. 
Phil. ii. 3.) 

He was famous for his general learning (Enno- 
dius, Ep. viii. 1) and his laborious translations of 
Greek philosophy (Cassiodor. Ep. i. 45) as well as 
for his extensive charities to the poor at Rome, 
both natives and strangers. (Procop. Goth. i. 1.) 
In his domestic life, he was singularly happy, as 
the husband of Rusticiana, daughter of Symmachus 
(Consol. Phil. ii. 3, 4; Procop. Goth. iii. 20), and 
the father of two sons, Aurelius Anicius Symma¬ 
chus, and Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, 
who were consuls, a.d. 522. (Consol. Phil. ii. 3, 4.) 
Fie naturally rose into public notice, became patri¬ 
cian before the usual age (Consol, PldL ii. 3), consul 
in a. d. 510, as appears from the diptychon of his 
consulship still preserved in Brescia (See Fabric. 
Bill. Lat. iii. 15), and princeps senatus. (Procop. 
Goth. i. 1.) He also attracted the attention of 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, was appointed 
(Anonym. Vales, p. 36) magister officiorum in his 
court, and was applied to by him for a mathemati¬ 
cal regulation of the coinage to prevent forgery 
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(Cassiod. Ep. i. 10), for a sun-dial and water- 
clock for Gundebald, king of the Burgundians (ib. 

i. 45), and for the recommendation of a good mu¬ 
sician to Clovis, king of the Franks. (Jb. ii. 40.) 
And he reached the height of his prosperity when, 
on the inauguration of his two sons in the consu¬ 
late, a. D. 522, after pronouncing a panegyric on 
Theodoric, lie distributed a largess to the Roman 
populace in the games of the circus. (Consol. Phil, 

ii. 3.) 

This happiness was suddenly overcast. He had 
resolved, on his entrance into public life, to carry 
out the saying of Plato, “that the world would 
only be happy when kings became philosophers, or 
philosophers became kings.” He protected and 
relieved the provincials from the public and private 
rapine to which they were exposed, defended the 
Campanians against the praefect of the practorium, 
saved Paulinus from “the dogs of the palace,” and 
restrained the oppressions of the barbarian officers, 
Triguilla and Conigastus. (Consol. Phil, i. 4.) This 
unflinching integrity naturally provoked enmity in 
the court of Theodoric; and the boldness with 
which he pleaded the cause of Albinus, when ac¬ 
cused of treason by the informer Cyprian us, seems 
to have been the plea on wdiich Gaudcntius, Opilio, 
nnd Bnsiliua charged him and Symmuclius with 
the intention of delivering Rome from the barba¬ 
rian yoke,—to which was added the charge of 
sacrilege or magic. A sentence of confiscation and 
death was passed against him unheard ( Consol . 
Phil. i. 4), and he was imprisoned at Ticinum in 
the baptistry of the church, which was to be seen at 
Pavia till 1584 (Tiraboschi, vol. iii. lib. i. c. 4), dur¬ 
ing which time he wrote his book “De Consolation© 
Philosophise.” He was executed at Calven/ano (in 
agro Calvcntiano) (Anonym. Vales, p. 36), or ac¬ 
cording to the general belief, at Ticinum, by behead¬ 
ing (Anast. Vit. Pontif. in Joanne I .; Aimoin. Hist. 
Franc, ii. 1), or (according to Anonym. Vales, p. 36) 

S the torture of a cord drawn round his head till 
! eyes were forced from their sockets, and then by 
beating with clubs till he expired. Symmachus 
was also beheaded, nnd Rusticiana reduced to po¬ 
verty, till Amnlasontha, widow of Theodoric and 
regent during her son's minority, replaced his sta¬ 
tues and restored to her his confiscated property. 
(Procop. Goth. i. 2, A nec. 10; Jornand. lleb. Get. 89.) 
Rusticiana was, however, on the sack of Rome, in 
a. d. 541, chiefly by her liberality to the besieged, 
again reduced to beggary, and was only saved by 
the kindness of Totila from the fury which this 
libeiality, as well as her destruction of Theodoric's 
statues in revenge for her husband and father, had 
excited in the Gothic army. (Procop. Goth. iii. 20.) 
In a. d. 722, a tomb was erected to Boethius’s 
memory by Luitprand, king of the Lombards, in 
the church of S. Pietro Cielo d'Oro, and in a. d. 
990, a more magnificent one by Otho III., with an 
epitaph by pope Sylvester II. (Tiraboschi, vol. iii. 
lib. i. c. 4.) 

With the facts stated above have been mixed 
up various stories, more or less disputed, which 
seem to have grown with the growth of his post¬ 
humous reputation. 

1. The story of his eighteen years’ stay at 
Athens, and attendance on the lectures of Proclus, 
rests only on the authority of the spurious treatise 
“De Disciplina Scholarium,” proved by Thomasius 
to have been written by Thomas Brubantinus, or 
Cantipratinus. The sentence of Cassiodorus (i. 45) 
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inaccurately quoted by Gibbon (“ Atheniensium 
scholar [not Athenos] longe positiu [not positas] 
introisti ”) as a proof of his visit to Athens, is 
really a statement of the reverse, being a rhetorical 
assertion of the fact, that though living at Rome, 
he was well acquainted with the philosophy of 
Greece. Compare the similar expressions in the 
same letter : “Pluto ... Aristoteles . .. Quirinuli 
voce disccptanC * 

2. The three consulships sometimes ascribed to 
him are made up from that of his lather in 487, 
and that of his sons in 522. 

3. Besides his wife, Rusticiana, later and espe¬ 
cially Sicilian writers have supposed, that he was 
previously the husband of a Sicilian lady, Elpis, 
authoress of two hymns used in the Breviary 
(“ Decora lux,” and “ Beate Pastor,” or according 
to others, “ A urea luce,” and “Felix per omnes”), 
and by her to have had two sons, Patricias and 
Ilypatius, Greek consuls in a. d. 500. But this 
has no ground in history : the expression “ soccr- 
orum,” in Consol. Phil. ii. 3, refers not to two 
fathers-in-law, but to the parents of Rusticiana; 
and the epitaph of Elpis, which is the only authen¬ 
tic record of her life, contradicts the story altoge¬ 
ther, by implying that she followed her husband 
(who is not named) into exile, which would of 
course leave no time for his second marriage and 
children. (See Tiraboschi, vol. iii. lib. i. c. 4.) 

4. Paulas Diaconus (book vii.), Anastasius (ViL 
Pontif. in Joanne I.), and later writers, have 
connected his death with the embassy of pope 
John I. to Constantinople for the protection of the 
Catholics, in which he is alleged to have been im¬ 
plicated. But this story, not being alluded to in 
the earlier accounts, appears to have arisen, like 
the last-mentioned one, from the desire to connect 
his name more distinctly with Christianity, which 
leads to the last and most signal variation in his 
history. 

5. Ho was long considered as a Catholic saint 
and martyr, and in later times stories were current 
of his having been a friend of St. Benedict, and 
having supped at Monte Cassino (Trithemius, up. 
Fubric. Bibl. LaL iii. 15), and again of miracles at 
his death, ns carrying his head in his hand (Life 
of him by Martianns, up. Baron. AnnuL a. d. 526, 
No. 17, 18), which last indeed probably arose 
from the fact of this being the symbolical represen¬ 
tation of martyrdom by decapitation; as the parti¬ 
cular day of his death (Oct. 23) was probably 
fixed by its being the day of two other saints of 
tho same name of Severinus. 

Whatever may be thought of these details, the 
question of his Christianity itself is beset with 
difficulties in whichever way it may be determined. 
On the one hand, if the works on dogmatical theo¬ 
logy ascribed to him be really his, the question is 
settled in the affirmative. But, in that case, the 
total omission of all mention of Christianity in the 
“ Consolatio Philosophiae,” in passages and under 
circumstances where its mention seemed to be im¬ 
peratively demanded, becomes so great a perplexity 
that various expedients have been adopted to solve it. 
Bcrtius conjectured, that there was to have been 
a sixth book, which was interrupted by his death. 
G1 area mis, though partly on other grounds, with the 
independent judgment for which he is commended 
by Niebuhr, rejected the work itself as spurious. 
Finally, Professor Hand, in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encydopadie, has with much ingenuity maintained 
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the opposite hypothesis, viz. that Boethius was not 
a Christian at all, and that the theological works 
ascribed to him were written by another Boethius, 
who was afterwards confounded with him ; and 
hence the origin or confirmation of the mistake. 
In favour of this theory may be mentioned, over 
and above the general argument arising from the 
Consolutio Fhilosophiue, (l.) The number of per¬ 
sons of the name of Boethius in or about that 
time. Sec Fabric. Bill. Lot. iii. 15. (2.) The 

tendency of that age to confound persons of in¬ 
ferior note with their more famous namesakes, as 
well as to publish anonymous works under cele¬ 
brated names; a3, for example, the ascription 
to St. Athanasius of the hymn “ Quicunqnc vult,” 
or to St. Dionysius the Arcopagite, of the works 
which go under his name. (3.) The evidently 
fabulous character of all the events in his life 
alleged to prove Iris Christianity. (4.) The ten¬ 
dency which appears increasingly onwards through 
the middle ages to Christianize eminent heathens ; 
as, for example, the embodiment of such traditions 
with regard to Trajan, Virgil, and Statius, in tho 
Divina Comedia of Dante. Still sufficient difficul¬ 
ties remain to prevent an implicit acquiescence in 
this hypothesis. Though no author quotes the 
theological works of Boethius before llincmar (a. d. 
850), yet there is no trace of any doubt as to their 
genuineness ; and also, though the general tone of 
the Consolatio is heathen, a few phrases seem to 
savour of a belief in Christianity, e. g. angelica 
virlutc (iv. 5), pairium for “heaven” (v. 1, iv. 1), 
veti p rue via luminis (iv. 1). 

After all, however the critical question bo 
settled, the character of Boethius is not much 
affected by it. For as it must bo determined al¬ 
most entirely from the “ Consolatio,” in which he 
speaks with his whole heart, and not from the 
abstract statements of doctrine in the theological 
treatises, which, even if genuine, are chiefly com¬ 
piled with hardly an expression of personal feel¬ 
ing, from the works of St. Augustin, on the one 
hand the general silence on the subject of Chris¬ 
tianity in such a book at such a period of his life, 
proves that, if he was a Christian, its doctrines 
could hardly have been a part of his living belief; 
on the other hand, the incidental phrases abovu 
quoted, the strong religious theism which pervades 
the whole work, the real belief which it indicates 
in prayer and Providence, and the unusually high 
tone of his public life, prove that, if a heathen. Iris 
general character must have been deeply tinged 
by the con tempo mucous influcnco of Christianity. 

He would thus seem to have been one of a pro¬ 
bably large class of men, such as will always bo 
found in epochs between the fall of one system of 
belief and the rise of another, and who by hovering 
on the confines of each can hardly be iissigned ex¬ 
clusively to either,—one who, like Epictetus and 
the Antonines, and, nearer his own time, the poet 
CLaudian and the historian Zosimus, was by his 
deep attachment to the institutions and literature 
of Greece and liome led to look for practical sup¬ 
port to a heathen or half-heathen philosophy ; 
whilst like them, but in a greater degree, his 
religious and moral views received an elevation 
from their contact with the now established faitli 
of Christianity. 

The middle position which lie thus occupied by 
his personal character and belief, he also occupies 
in tiie general Iristory and literature of the world. 
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Being the last Roman of any note who understood 
the language and studied the literature of Greece, 
and living on the boundary of the ancient and 
modern world, he is one of the most important links 
between them. As it had been the great object of 
his public life to protect the declining fortunes of 
Rome against the oppression of the barbarian in¬ 
vaders, so it was the great object of his literary 
life to keep alive the expiring light of Greek 
literature amidst the growing ignorance of the age. 
The complete ruin of the ancient world, which fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately on his death, imparted 
to this object an importance and to himself a 
celebrity far beyond what he could ever have 
anticipated. In the total ignorance of Greek 
writers which prevailed from the 6th to the 14th 
century, he was looked upon as the head and type 
of all philosophers, as Augustin was of all theology 
and Virgil of all literature, and hence the tendency 
throughout the middle ages to invest him with a 
distinctly Christian and almost miraculous charac¬ 
ter. In Dante,e. g. he is thus described (Purad, x. 
124):— 

Per vedcr ogni ben dentro vi gode 

L’ nnima Santa, che '1 mondo fallnco 

Fa manifesto a chi di lei ben ode ; 

Lo corpo, ond ’ella fu cacciata, giacc 

Giuso in Cicldauro, cd cssa da luartiro 

E da csiglio venue a questa pace. 

After the introduction of the works of Aristotle into 
Europe in the 13th century, Boethius's fame gradu¬ 
ally died away, and he affords a remarkable instance 
of an author, who having served a great purpose for 
nearly 1000 years, now that that purpose has been 
accomplished, will sink into obscurity ns general ns 
was once bis celebrity. The first author who 
quotes his works is Hincmnr (i. 211, 460, 474, 
.521), a. d. 8.50, and in the subsequent literature 
of the middle ages the Consolatio gave birth to 
imitations, translations, and commentaries, in¬ 
numerable. (YVarton’s Eng. Fact. ii. 342, 343.) 
Of four classics in the Paris library in a. d. 1300 
this was one. (lb. i. p. cxii.) Of translations the 
most famous were one into Greek, of the poetical 
portions of the work, by Maximus Planudes (lirst 
published by Weber, Darmstadt, 1833), into 
Hebrew by Ben Banschct (Wolf. Bill. HA. i. 
220, 1002, 243, 354, 360 ; Fabric. Bibl. IxU. iii. 
15), into old High German at the beginning of the 
11th century, by St. Gallen; into French by J. 
Meun, in 1300, at the order of Philip the Fair; 
but above all, that into Anglo-Saxon by Alfred 
the Great, which is doubly interesting, (1.) as one 
of the earliest specimens of Anglo-Saxon literature; 
(2.) as the chief literary relic of Alfred himself, 
whose own mind appears not only in the freedom 
of the translation, but also in large original inser¬ 
tions relative to the kingly office, or to Christian 
history, which last fact strikingly illustrates the 
total absence of any such in Boethius's own work. 
(Of this the best edition is by J. S. Cardale, with 
notes and translation, 1828.) . 

Of imitations may be mentioned (1), Chaucer's 
Testament of Love. (Warton’s Eng. Poet. ii. 295.) 
2. Consolatio Monachorum , by Kchard, 1130. 3. 

Consolatio Thcologiae , by Gerson. 4. The King's 
Complaint, by James I. 5. An Imitation, by 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, in the 15th century. 

Boethius's own works are as follow:—1. Dc 
Consolationc Pkilosoj>hiae. Of its moral and 
religious character no more need be said. In a 
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literary point of view, it is a dialogue between 
himself and Philosophy, much in the style of the 
Pastor of Hernias,—a work which it resembles in 
the liveliness of personification, though inferior to 
it in variety and superior in diction. The alter¬ 
nation of prose and verse is thought to have been 
suggested by the nearly contemporary work of 
Marcianus Capella on the nuptials of Mercury and 
Philology. The verses are almost entirely bor¬ 
rowed from Seneca. 

2. De Unit ate et Uno, and Dc Arithmetica libri 
ii. ; 3. De Alusica libri v.; 4. De Geometria libri 
ii. ; 5. In Porpkyrii Phoenicia Isagogcn de Praedi- 
cabilibus a Victorino translatam Diologi ii. ; 6. In 
eandem a sc Latvia versam Exposilio sccinida libris 
tot idem; 7. In Cutegorias Arislotelis libri ii.; 8. 
In librum Arislotelis de Interpretations IWinorum 
Commcntariorum libri ii., and a second cd. called 
Comment. Alajora , in 6 books ; 9. Analylicorum 
Arislotelispriorum et posteriorttm libri iv.; 10. In- 
troductio ad Cafegoricos Syttogismos ; 11. I)c Sgf/o- 
gismo Categorico libri ii., and De Ilypotlutico libri 
ii. ; 12. De Divisions^ and De Definitions; 13. To- 
jricorum Aristotclis libri viiL ; 14. Etcnchorum So- 
phisticorum libri ii. ; 15. In Topica Ciceronis libri 
vi.; 16. De Differentiis Topicis libri iv. The first 
collected edition of his works was published at 
Vcnet., fob, 1491 (or 1492); tho best and most 
complete at Basel, 1570, fol. 

The chief ancient authorities for his life are tho 
Epistles of Ennodius and Cnssiodorus, and tho 
History of Procopius. The chief modern autho¬ 
rities are Fabric. Bibl. Lot. iii. 15; Tiraboschi, 
vol. iii. lib. 1. cap. 4 ; Hand, in Ersch and Gruber's 
Encydojmdic; Barberini, Crit. sloi'ica Eaposixiono 
della Vita di Scv. Boczio % Pavia, 1783 ; I Icy no, 
Censura ingeniiy <£c. Ilocthii , Gottin.1806. [ A.P.S.J 

BOK'THUS (Bo7?0oy). 1. A Stoic philosopher 
who perhaps lived even before the time of Chrysippus, 
and was the author of several works. One of them 
was entitled irtpl Quotas, from which Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. 148) quotes his opinion about tho 
essence of God; another was called tt tpl tlpupixlv-qs, 
of which the same writer (vii. 149) mentions the 
eleventh book. This latter work is, in all proba¬ 
bility the one to which Cicero refers in his treatise 
on Divination (i. 8, ii. 21). Philo (de Mund. 
incorrupt, ii. p. 497, ed. Mangey) mentions him 
together with Posidonius, and it is not improbable 
that this Boethus is the one mentioned by Plu¬ 
tarch. (Dc Ftacit. Philos, iii. 2.) 

2. An Epicurean philosopher and geometrician, 
who is mentioned by Plutarch (dc Fyth. Oruc. p. 
396, d.), and is introduced by the same writer in 
the Symposiuca (v. 1, p. 673, c.); but nothing fur¬ 
ther is known about him. 

3. A Platonic philosopher and grammarian, who 
wrote a lexicon to Plato's works (ourayayr) 

nAaTcoi'ucah'), dedicated to Mclanthus, 
which Photius (Cod. 154) preferred to the similar 
work of Timaeus still extant. Another work on 
the ambiguous words of Plato (ttc/^I rav rapcL rTAa- 
ravi avopovpevwv At{fwr) was dedicated to Athc- 
nagorns. (Phot. Cod. 155.) Whether he is the 
same as the Boethus who wrote an exegesis to tho 
Phaenomena of Aratus (Geminus, Introd. ad Phacn . 
14) is uncertain, and also whether he is the ono 
against whom Porphyrius wrote his work rt.pl 
'1'i'XVS. (Euseb. Praep. Evai/g. xiv. 10, xv. 11, 16 ; 
comp. Hesych. s. v. Sid rauTav icpn Jis; Aeneas, 
Gaz. Thcojihr. p. 16.) [L. S.j 

2 K 
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BOE'TIIUS (Borj0os), surnamed Si do ni us, was 
born at Sidon in Phoenicia. As he is called a dis¬ 
ciple of the Peripatetic Andronicus of Rhodes 
(Ammon. Herm. Comment, in Aristot. Categ. p. 8, 
ed. Aid. 1546), he must have travelled at an early 
age to Rome and Athens, in which cities Andro¬ 
nicus is known to have taught. Strabo (xvi. p. 
757), who mentions him and his brother Diodotus 
among the celebrated persons of Sidon, speaks of 
him at the same time as his own teacher in the 
Peripatetic philosophy. Among his works, all of 
which are now lost, there was one on the nature 
of the soul, and also a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Categories, which is mentioned by Ammonius in 
his commentary on the same work of Aristotle. 
Ammonius quotes aho an opinion of Boethus con¬ 
cerning the study of the works of Aristotle, viz. 
that the student should begin with the Physics 
(<?tto t ijs <purmcrjs) t whereas Andronicus had main¬ 
tained, that the beginning should be made and 
rijs \oyucvs, rjns v«pi M8ti(ir yirtrau 
(Fabric. BiU. Grace iii. p. 480; Schneider, Epi- 
mclrum Ilf. ad Arislnt. Ilist. Anim. p. xcv.; 
Buhle, Aristot. Opera , i. p. 297; Stahr, Aristotelia, 

ii. p. 129, Ac.) [A. S.] 

BOETHUS (B<wj04s), the author of an epigram 

in the Greek Anthology in praise of Pylades, a 
pantomime in the time of Augustus, was a native 
of Tarsus. Strabo (xiv. p. 674) describes him as 
a bad citizen and a bad poet, who gained the 
favour of Antony by some Yorscs on the battle of 
Philippi, and was set by him over the gymnasium 
and public games in Tarsus. In this office he was 
guilty of peculation, but escaped punishment by 
flattering Antony. He was afterwards expelled 
from Tarsus by Athcnodorus, with the approbation 
of Augustus. [P. S.] 

BOE'TIIUS (BorjOtis), a sculptor and embosser 
or chaser of Carthage (Paus. v. 17. § 1) of uncer¬ 
tain age. Pliny (II. N. xxxiii. 12. s. 55) praises 
his excellence in embossing and (xxxiv. 8. s. 19) 
in sculpture. Midler (Handb. d. Arch. § 159. 1) 
suspects, and not without good reason, that the read¬ 
ing Kapxn^ouios is corrupted out of KaAxi/5oi/joy. 
The artist would then not be an inhabitant or even 
a native of the barbarian Carthage, but of the 
Greek town of Chalcedon in Asia Minor. [Acra- 
GA8.] [W. I.] 

BOEUS (Boufc), a son of Heracles, and founder 
of the Laconian town of Boeae, to which he led 
colonists from Etis, Aphrodisias, and Side. (Paus. 

iii. 22. § 9.) [L. S ] 

BOEUS. [Bobo.] 

BOGES (B6yns), the Persian governor of Eion 
in Thrace, when Xerxes invaded Greece in o. c. 
480. Boges continued to hold the place till b. c. 
476, when it was besieged by the Athenians under 
Cimon. Boges, finding that he was unable to de¬ 
fend the town, and refusing to surrender it, killed 
his wife, children, and family, and set fire to the 
place, in which he himself perished. (Herod, vii. 113, 
107; Plut. Cm. 7, who calls him Bounjs ; Paus. 
viii. 8. § 5, who calls him Boifs ; Polyaen. vii. 24, 
who calls him Bdpyrjs ; comp. Diod. xi. 60.) 

BOGUD ( Boyouas ) was king of Mauretania 
Tingitana, in which title he was confirmed by 
Julius Caesar, b. c. 49, as a reward for his ad¬ 
herence to him in opposition to the party of Pom- 
pey. (Dion Cass. xli. 42; comp. Cic. ad Fam. x. 
32 ; Sueton. Jul. 52.) Accordingly, while Caesar 
was engaged with his rival in Greece, b. c. 48, we 
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find Bogud zealously lending his aid to Cassius 
Longinus, Caesar's pro-praetor in further Spain, to 
quell the sedition in that province. (Ilirt. Bell. 
Alex. 62.) Again, during Caesar's campaign in 
Africa, b. c. 46, Mauretania was invaded unsuccess¬ 
fully by the young Cn. Pompey; and when Juba, 
the Numidian, was hastening to join his forces to 
those of Q. Metcllus Scipio, Bogud attacked his 
dominions at the instigation of the Roman exile 
P. Sitius, and obliged him to return for their de¬ 
fence. (Hirt. Bell. Afric. 23, 25, comp. c. 95 ; 
Dion Cass, xliii. 3.) In Caesar’s war in Spain 
against Pompey's sons, b. c. 45, Bogud joined the 
former in person ; and it was indeed by his attack 
on the camp of Cn. Pompey at the battle of Munda 
that Labienus was drawn from his post in the field 
to cover it, and the scale was thus turned in Cae¬ 
sar’s favour. (Dion Cass, xliii. 38.) After the 
murder of Caesar, Bogud espoused the side of 
Antony, and it was perhaps for the furtherance of 
these interests that he crossed over to Spain in 
b. c. 38, and so lost his kingdom through a revolt of 
his subjects, fomented in his absence by Bocchus. 
Thi9 prince's usurpation was confirmed by Octa¬ 
vius, and seems to have been accompanied with the 
gift of a freer constitution to the Tingitanians. 
(Dion Cass, xlviii. 45.) Upon this, Bogud betook 
himself into Greece to Antony, for whom we after¬ 
wards find him holding the town of Mcthonc, at 
the capture of which by Agrippa he lost his life 
about the end of b. c. 32 or the beginning of 31. 
(Dion Cass. 1. 11.) [E. E.] 

BOIOCALUS, the leader of the Ansibnrii, a 
German people, was a man of great renown, and 
had long been faithful to the Romans, but made 
war against them in a. d. 59. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 

55, 56.) 

BOIOR1X, a chieftain of the the Boii, who in 
n. c. 194, together with his two brothers, excited 
his countrymen to revolt from the Romans, and 
fought an indecisive battle with Tib. Scmpronius, 
the consul, who had advanced into his territory. 
The Boii continued to give the Romans trouble for 
several successive years, till their reduction by 
Scipio in b. c. 191 ; but of Boiorix himself we find 
no further mention in Livy. (Liv. xxxiv. 46, 47, 

56, xxxv. 4, 5, 40, xxxvi. 38, 39.) [E. E.J 

BOLA'NUS,a friend of Cicero’s, recommended 

by him to P. Sulpicius in b. C. 54. (Cic. ad Fam. 

xiii. 77.) 

Bolanus also occurs in Horace (Sat. i. 9. 11) as 
the name of a well-known furious fellow, who 
would not submit to any insult or impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS, VE'TTIUS, commanded a legion 
under Corbulo in the war against Tigranes in Ar¬ 
menia, a. d. 63, and was appointed governor of 
Britain in 69, in the place of Trcbellius Maximus. 
In the civil war between Vespasian and Vitcllius, 
Bolanus did not declare in favour of either; and, 
during his government of the province, he attempt¬ 
ed nothing against the Britons, and allowed his 
troops great licence. But, as his administration 
was marked by integrity, he was popular in the 
province. The praises which Statius bestows upon 
Bolanus in the poem (Si/v. v. 2. 34, &c.), addressed 
to his son Crispinus, must be set down to flattery. 
(Tac. Aim. xv. 3, Hist. ii. 65, 97, Agric. 3, 16.) 

BO'LGIUS. [Belgius.] 

BOLIS. [Achabus, p. 8, a.] 

BOLUS (BdlAos). Under this name Suidas, and 
Eudocia after him, mention a Pythagorean phile- 
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gopher of Mende, to whom they ascribe several 
works, which are otherwise entirely unknown. 
From this Pythagorean, Suidas distinguishes a 
Bolus who was a philosopher of the school of De¬ 
mocritus, who wrote on medicine and also an his¬ 
torical work. But, from a passage of Columella 
(vii. 5 ; comp. Stobaeus, Serin. 51), it appears that 
Bolus of Mcr.de and the follower of Democritus 
were one and the same person; and he seems to 
have lived subsequently to the time of Theophrastus, 
whose work on plants he appears to have known. 
(Steph. By/., s.v. y A\pur0os; Schol. ad Nicand. 
Theriac. 764.) [L. S.] 

BOMILCAR (Bo/xt\Kas, Boa/ff\tfas). 1. A 
commander of the Carthaginians against Aga- 
thoclcs, when the latter invaded Africa, n. c. 310. 
In the first battle with the invaders, Bomilcnr, his 
colleague Hanno having fallen, betrayed the fortune 
of the day to the enemy, with the view, according 
to Diodorus, of humbling the spirit of his country¬ 
men, and so making himself tyrant of Carthage. 
(Diod. xx. 10,12; comp. Arist. PoliL v. 11, ed. 
Bekk.) Two yearn after this, b. c. 308, after 
many delays and misgivings, he attempted to seize 
the government with the aid of 500 citizens and a 
number of mercenaries ; but his foliowers were in¬ 
duced to desert him by promises of pardon, and he 
himself was taken and crucified. (Diod. xx. 43, 44 ; 
•Justin,xxii. 7.) 

2. Father of the Hanno who commanded a portion 
of Hannibal's army at the passage of the Rhone, 
n. c. 2111. This Bomilcnr seems to have been one 
of the Carthaginian SulFetcs (rea\ not pmetor ; see 
Gbttling, Rvcun. iii. wl Arid. PM. p. 484), and 
to have presided in that assembly of the senate 
in which the second Punic war was resolved on. 
(Polyb.iii. 33,42; Liv. xxi. 18,27,28.) 

3. Commander of the Carthaginian supplies 
which were voted to Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae, u. c. 216, and with which he arrived in 
Italy in the ensuing year. (Liv. xxiii. 13, 41.) 
In u. c. 214, he was sent with fifty-five ships to 
the aid of Syracuse, then besieged by the Romans; 
but, finding himself unable to cope with the supe¬ 
rior fleet of the enemy, he withdrew to Africa. 
(Liv. xxiv. 36.) Two years after, we again find 
him at Syracuse; for wc hear of his making his 
escape out of the harbour, carrying to Carthage 
intelligence of the perilous state of the city (all of 
whicli, except Achradina, was in the possession of 
Marcellus), and returning within a few daj t with 
100 ships. (Liv. xxv. 25.) In the same year, on 
the destruction by pestilence of the Carthaginian 
land-forces under Hippocrates and Hiniilco, Bo- 
milcar again sailed to Carthage with the news, 
and returned with 130 ships, but was prevented 
by Marcellus from reaching Syracuse. He then 
proceeded to Tarentum, apparently with the view 
oi cutting off the supplies of the Roman garrison 
in that town ; but, as the presence of his force 
only increased the scarcity under which the Tarcn- 
tines themselves suffered, they were obliged to 
dismiss him. (Liv. xxv. 27, xxvi. 20; comp. Po- 
lyb. Spicil. Pel. ix. 1; Schweig. ad loc.) 

4. A Numidian, deep in the confidence of Ju- 
gurtha, by whom he was employed on many secret 
services. In particular, when Jugurtha was at 
Rome, in b. c. 108, Bomilcar undertook and ef¬ 
fected for him the assassination of Massiva, who 
happened to be at Rome at the same time, and 
wlio, as well as Jugurtha himself, was a grandson 
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of Masinissa, and a rival claimant to the throne of 
Numidia. The murder was discovered and traced 
to Bomilcar, who was obliged to enter into largo 
recognizances to appear and stand his trial; but, 
before the trial came on, his master privately sent 
him back to Africa. (Sail. Jug. 35 ; comp. Liv. 
Epil. 64.) In the ensuing year, we find him com¬ 
manding a portion of Jugurtha's army, with which 
he was defeated in a skirmish at the river Mu- 
thul by Rutilius, lieutenant of Metellus. (Sail. 
Jug. 49,52,53.) in the winter of the same year 
Metellus, after his unsuccessful attempt on Zama, 
engaged Bomilcar by promises of Roman favour to 
deliver Jugurtha to him alive or dead ; and it was 
accordingly at his instigation that the king sent 
ambassadors to make oilers of unconditional sub¬ 
mission to Metellus. (Sail. Jug. 61, 62.) In con¬ 
sequence of this advice Bomilcnr seems to have 
become an object of suspicion to bis master, which 
urged him the more towards the execution of his 
treachery. Accordingly he formed a plot with 
Nabdalsa, a Numidian nobleman, for the seizure or 
assassination of the king ; but the design was dis¬ 
covered to Jugurtha by Nabdalsa's agent or 
secretary, and Bomilcar was put to dentil. (Sail. 
Jug. 70,71.) [R.B.] 

BONA DEA, n Roman divinity, who is de¬ 
scribed at the sister, wife, or daughter of Faunas, 
and was herself called Fauna, Fatun, or Omn. 
(Scrv. ad Aen. viii. 314; Macrob. Sat. i. 12.) 
She was worshipped at Rome from the earliest 
times as a chaste and prophetic divinity; and her 
worship was so exclusively confined to women, 
that men were not even allowed to know her 
name. Faunas himself had not been able to over¬ 
come her aversion to men, except by changing her 
into a serpent. (Cic. de Harusp. resp. 17 ; Vnrr. 
up. ImcIuuL i. 22 ; Scrv. 1. c .) She revealed her 
oracles only to females, ns Faunas did only to 
males. Iler sanctuary was a grotto in the Avcn- 
tine, which had been consecrated to her by Claudia, 
a pure maiden. (Macrob. l.c .; Ov. Past. v. 148, 
&c.) In the time of Cicero, however, she had also 
a sanctuary between Aricia and Bovillae. (Cic. 
pro MU. 31; Ascon. ad Milon. p. 32.) Ilcr festi¬ 
val, which was celebrated every year on the 1st of 
May, was held in the house of the consul or prae¬ 
tor,’as the sacrifices on that occasion were offered 
on behalf of the whole Roman people. The solem¬ 
nities were conducted by the Vestals, and only 
women, usually of the higher orders, were allowed 
to take part in them. (Cic. ad A it. i. 13, dcUio- 
I'usp. iesp. 1. c.; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 45.) During 
the solemnity, no male person was allowed to be 
in the house, and portraits of men were tolerated 
only when they were covered over. It is a well- 
known fact, that P. Clodius profaned the sacred 
ceremonies on such an occasion by entering the 
house of Caesar in the disguise of a woman. (Juv. 
vi. 429; Senec. Epist. 97 ; Plat. Cues. 9, Quaest. 
Pom.20 ; Cic. Paradox. 4, ad All. ii.4.) Tho women 
who celebrated the festival of Fauna had to pre¬ 
pare themselves for it by abstaining from various 
things, especially from intercourse with men. The 
house of the consul or praetor was decorated by 
the Vestals as a temple, with flowers and foliage 
of every kind except myrtle, on account of its sym¬ 
bolic meaning. The head of tho goddess's statue 
was adorned with a garland of vine-leaves, and a 
serpent surrounded its feet. The women were de¬ 
corated in a similar manner. Although no one was 
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allowed to bring wine with her, a vessel filled with 
wine, stood in the room, and from it the women 
made their libations and drank. This wine, how¬ 
ever, was called milk, and the vessel containing it 
mellarium, so that the name of wine was avoided 
altogether. The solemnity commenced with a sa¬ 
crifice called damium (the priestess who performed 
bore the name damiatrix , and the goddess darnia; 
Fcst. s. v. Damium , who however gives an absurd 
account of these names). One might suppose that 
the sacrifice consisted of a chamois (flam a) or some 
kind of substitute for a chamois ; but Pliny (II. N. 
x. 77) seems to suggest, that the sacrifice consisted 
of hens of various colours, except black ones. After 
this sacrifice, the women began to perform Bacchic 
dances, and to drink of the wine prepared for them. 
(Juv. vi. 314.) The goddess herself was believed 
to have set the example for this; for, while yet on 
earth, she was said to have intoxicated herself by 
emptying a large vessel of wine, whereupon Faunus 
killed her with a myrtle staff, but afterwards raised 
her to the rank of a goddess. (Varr. ap. LaetanL 
l. c.; Amob. adv. Gent. v. 18; Plut. Quaest. Horn. 
*20.) This whole ceremony took place at night, 
whence it is usually called sacrum opertum , or sacra 
operfanca. (Cic. do Legg. ii. 9, ad Alt. i. 13.) 
Fauna whs also regarded ne a goddess possessed of 
healing powers, as might be inferred from the ser¬ 
pents being part of her worship; but we know 
that various kinds of medicinal herbs were sold in 
her temple, and bought largely by the poorer 
classes. (Macrob., Plut., Arnob. II. cc.) Greek 
writers, in their usual way, identify the Bona Dca 
with some Greek divinity, such as Scmclc, Medcia, 
Hecate, or Persephone. The Angitia of the Mar- 
sums seems to have been the same goddess with 
them as the Bona Dca with the Romans. (Angi¬ 
tia ; comp. Hartung, Die Relig. dor Rom. ii. p. 
195, &c.) [L. S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS, a Roman general, tribunus, 
and comes in the province of Africa under Volcn- 
tinian III. In the early part of his career lie was 
distinguished for his prompt administration of jus¬ 
tice, and also for his activity against the barbarians, 
as at Massilia in a. d. 413 against the Gothic king 
Atnulphus (Olymp. ap. Phot. p. 59, Bckk.), and in 
42*2 against the Vandals in Spain. (Prosper.) His 
high character procured for him the friendship 
of Augustin, whom he consulted with regard to 
enforcing the imperial laws against the Donatists, 
and to scruples which he entertained against con¬ 
tinuing military pursuits, and (on the death of 
his wife) even against remaining in the world at 
all. These scruples Augustin wisely allayed, only 
recommending to him resolutions, which he adopted, 
of confining himself to defensive warfare against the 
barbarians, and of leading a single life. (Augustin. 
Ep. 105, 189.) (a. d. 417, 418.) 

The abandonment of this last resolution, in his 
second marriage with a rich Arian lady of the 
name of Pelagia, seems to have exercised a perni¬ 
cious influence over his general character. Al¬ 
though he so far maintained his own religious 
convictions as to insist on the previous conversion of 
his wife, yet he so far gave them upas to allow his 
child to receive Arian baptism; and as the first breach 
of even slight scruples may prepare a conscience 
naturally tender for the commission of actual crimes, 
he is afterwards reported to have lived with concu¬ 
bines. (Augustin. Ep. 220.) (a. d. 424.) Whilst in 
the unsettled state consequent on this change of life. 
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he was, in 427, entrapped by his rival Aetius 
[Aetius] into the belief that the empress Placidia 
was bent on his destruction; and under this im¬ 
pression he yielded to the temptation of inviting 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, to settle in Africa. 
(Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 4.) Bitterly reproached for 
his crime by Augustin (Ep. 220), and discovering 
the fraud when it was too late, he took arms against 
Genseric, but was driven by him into Hippo (a. d. 
430), and thence, after a year's siege, during which 
he witnessed the death of his friend, Augustin, he 
escaped with a great part of the inhabitants to 
Italy, where he was restored to the favour of Pla¬ 
cidia, and even enjoyed the almost unexampled 
honour of having coins struck in honour of his 
imaginary victories, with his own head on the re¬ 
verse. Aetius, however, challenged him to single 
combat, shortly after which, either by a wound 
from the longer spear of his adversary (Marcellinus 
in anno) or from illness (Prosper), ho expired, ex¬ 
pressing his forgiveness to Aetius, and advising 
his widow to marry him. (a. d. 432.) 

Ills career is singularly and exactly the reverse 
of that of his rival, Aetius. Uniting true Roman 
courage and love of justice with true Christian 
piety, he yet by one fatal step brought on his 
church and country the most severe calamities 
which it had been in the power of any of tho 
barbarian invaders to inflict on cither of them. 

The authorities for his life arc Procopius, Bell . 
Vand. i. 3, 4; Olymp. ap. Phot. pp. 59, 62; 
Augustin. Ep. 185 (or 50), 189 (or 95), 220 (or 
70); and, of modem writers, Gibbon, c. 33; at 
greater length, Tillcmont, Menu EccL xiii. pp. 712 
—886, in which Inst (note 77) is a discussion on 
a correspondence of sixteen smaller letters, falsely 
ascribed to him and Augustin. [A. P. S.j 

BONO'SUS, was born in Spain ; his ancestors 
were from Britain and Gaul. Tho son of a humblo 
schoolmaster, he displayed a marked inaptitude for 
literary pursuits; but, having entered the army, 
gradually rose to high military rank, and was in¬ 
debted for much of his success in life to the singular 
faculty which he possessed of being able to drink to 
excess (bibil quantum hominum nemo) without be¬ 
coming intoxicated or losing his self-command. 
Aurelian, resolving to take advantage of this na¬ 
tural gift, kept him near his person, in order that 
when ambassadors arrived from barbarian tribes, 
they might be tempted to deep potations by Bo- 
nosus, and so led to betray the secrets of their 
mission. In pursuance of this plan, the emperor 
caused him to wed Hunila, a damsel of the noblest 
blood among the Goths, in hopes of gaining early 
information of the schemes in agitation among her 
kinsmen, which they were apt to divulge when 
under the influence of wine. How tho lnisband- 
spy discharged his task we are not told; but we 
find him at a subsequent period in the command of 
troops upon the Rliactian frontier, and afterwards 
stationed on the Rhine. The Germans having 
succeeded in destroying certain Roman vessels in 
consequence of some carelessness or breach of dutv 
on his part, in order to avoid immediate punish¬ 
ment, he prevailed upon his soldiers to proclaim 
him emperor. After a long and severe struggle, he 
was vanquished by Probus, and hanged himself. 
The conqueror magnanimously spared his two sons 
and pensioned bis widow. No medals are extant 
except those published by Goltzius, which are 
spurious. (Vopiscus, ViL Bonos.) [W. R.J 
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BOO'PIS (Bowjtcs), an epithet commonly given that Bostar died of the treatment he received, 
to Hera in the Homeric poems. It has been said. The cruelty of the family, however, excited so 
that the goddess was thus designated in allusion to much odium at Rome, that the sons of Regains 
her having metamorphosed Io into a cow; but this thought it advisable to bum the body of Bostar, 
opinion is contradicted by the fact, that other dm- and send his ashes to Carthage. This account of 
nities too, such as Euryphaessa (Horn. Hymn, in Diodorus, which, Niebuhr remarks, is probably 
Sol. 2) and Pluto (Hesiod. Theoy. 355), are men- taken from Philinus, must be regarded as of doubt- 
tioned with the same epithet; and from this cir- ful authority. (Polyb. i. 30; Oros. iv. 8; Eutrop. 
cumstance it must be inferred, that the poets meant ii. 21; Flor. ii. 2; Diod. Ere. xxxiv.; Niebuhr, 
to express by it nothing but the sublime and ma- Hist of Rome, iii. p. 600.) 
jcstic character of thoso divinities. [L. S.] 2. The Carthaginian commander of the merce- 

BO'REAS (B opias or Bopas), the North wind, nary troops in Sardinia, was, together with all the 
was, according to Hesiod ( Tkeog . 379), a son of Carthaginians with him, killed by these soldiers 
Astraeus and Eos, and brother of Hesperus, Ze- when they revolted in b. c. 240. (Polyb. i. 79.) 
phyrus, and Notus. lie dwelt in a cave of mount 3. A Carthaginian general, who was sent by 
Haemus in Thrace. (Callim. Hymn, in Del. 63.) Hasdrubal, the commandcr-in-chicf of the Cartha- 
He is mixed up with the early legends of Attica ginian forces in Spain, to prevent the Romans un¬ 
in the story of his having carried otf Orcithyia, der Scipio from crossing the Iberus in B. c. 217. 
the daughter oi Krechthcus, by whom he begot But not daring to do this, Bostar fell back upon 
Zctes, Calais, and Cleopatra, the wife of Phineus, Saguntum, where all the hostages were kept which 
who are therefore called Boreades. (Ov. Met. vi. had been given to the Carthaginians by the diffe- 
683, Ac.; Apollon, lthod. i. 211; Apollod. iii. 15. rent states in Spain. Here he was persuaded by 
§2; Pnus. i. 19. §6.) In the Persian war, Boreas Abelox, who had secretly gone over to the Ro- 
shewed Ins friendly disposition towards the Athe- mans, to set these hostages at liberty, because 6uch 
nians by destroying the ships of the barbarians, an act would secure the affections of the Spanish 
(Herod, vii. 189.) He also assisted the Mcgalo- people. But the hostages had no sooner left the 

C riituna against the Spartans, for which he was city, than they were betrayed by Abelox into the 
onoured at Megalopolis with annunl festivals, hands of the Romans. For his simplicity on this 
(Pnus. viii. 36. § 3.) According to an Homeric occasion, Bostar was involved in groat danger, 
tradition (It. xx. 223), Boreas begot twelve horses (Polyb. iii. 98, 99; Liv. xxii. 22.) 
by the marcs of Erich thonitts, which is commonly 4. One of the .ambassadors sent by Hannibal 
explained as a mere figurative mode of expressing to Philip of Macedonia in n. c. 215. The ship in 
the extraordinary swiftness of thoso horses. On which they sailed was taken by the Romans, and 
the chest of Cypselus he was represented in the the ambassadors themselves sent as prisoners to 
net of carrying otf Oreithyia, and here the place of Rome. (Liv. xxiii. 34.) We are not told whether 
his legs was occupied by tails of serpents. (Paus. they obtained their freedom ; and consequently it 
v. 19. § 1.) Respecting the festivals of Borens, is uncertain whether the Bosiar who was governor 
celebrated at Athens and other places, see Did. of of Capua with Hnnno, in 211, is the same as the 
Ant. s. v. Boptaanol. [L. S.] preceding. (Liv. xxvi. 5, 12 ; Appian, Junto. 43.) 

BORMUS (Bcopyos or B c&ptyos), a son of Upius, BO'TACHUS (Buraxos), a 6on of Iocritus and 
a Mariandynian, was a youth distinguished for his grandson of Lycurgus, from whom the demos Bo- 
extraordinary beauty. Once during the time of tachidae or Potachidcs at Tegea was believed to 
harvest, when he went to a well to fetch water for have derived its name. (Paus. viii. 45. § 1; Steph. 
the reapers, he was drawn into the well by the Byz. s. v. Ba>rax«5ai.) [L. S.] 

nymphs, and never appeared again. For this rea- BOTANIDKS. [Nxcephokus II1.J 
son, the country people in Bithynia celebrated his BO'TRYAS (Borpvas), of Myndus, is one of 
memory every year at the time of harvest with the writers whom Ptolemy, the son of Ilephaestion 
plaintive song9 (£a >p,uoi) with the accompaniment made use of in compiling his M New History.” 
of their flutes. (Athen. xiv. p. 620; Acschyl. Revs. (Phot p. 147, a., 21, cd. Bekkcr.) 

941; Scliol. ad Dionys. Perieg. 791; Pollux, iv. BOTRYS (B 6rpvs), a native of Messana in 
54.) [L. S.] Sicily, was the inventor of the lascivious poems 

BORUS (Bupos), two mythical personages, of called Tlalyvia. (Athen. vii. p. 322, a.; Polyb. xii. 
whom no particulars are related. (Apollod. iii. 13. 13; Suidas, s. v. A rjyoxaprjs.) 

§ 1; Paus. ii. 18. § 7.) [L. S.] BOTRYS (B 6rpvs), a Greek physician, who 

BOSTAR (Bumup, Polyb. iii. 98; Bumapos, must have lived in or before the first century 
Polyb. i. 30; BoSomup, Diod. Ere. xxiv.). 1. A after Christ His writings are not now extant, 
Carthaginian general, who, in conjunction with but they were used by Pliny for Lis Natural Ilis- 
Ilamilcar and Hasdrubal, the son of Hanno, com- tory. (Ind. to II. N. xiii. xiv.) One of his pre- 
manded the Carthaginian forces sent against M. Ati- scriptions is preserved by Galen. (De Cotnpos. Me - 
lius Regulus when he invaded Africa in b. c. 256. dicam. sec. Locos, iii. 1. vol.xii. p. 640.) [W. A.G.] 
Bostar and his colleagues were, however, quite in- BOTTHAEUS (B/r0cu6s), is mentioned along 
competent for their office. Instead of keeping to with Scylax of Caryanda by Marcianus of Hcra- 
the plains, where their cavalry and elephants would cleia (p. 63) as one of those who wrote a Pcriplus. 
have been formidable to the Romans, they retired to BRACHYLLES or BRACIIY LLAS (Bpa- 
the mountains, where these forces were of no use; BpaxuAAas), was the son of Neon, a 

and they were defeated, in consequence, near the Boeotian, who studiously courted the favour of the 
town of Adis, with great slaughter. The generals, Macedonian king Antigonus Doson ; and accord- 
we are told, were taken prisoners; and we learn ingly, when the latter took Sparta, B. c. 222, ho 
from Diodorus, that Bostar and Handicap were, entrusted to Brachyllas the government of the city, 
after the death of Regulus, delivered up to his fa- (Polyb. xx. 5 ; corap. ii. 70, v. 9, ix. 36.) After 
roily, who behaved to them with such barbarity, the death of Antigonus, b. c. 220, Brachyllas con- 
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tinned to attach himself to the interests of Mace¬ 
donia under Philip V., whom he attended in his 
conference with Flamininus at Nicaea in Locris, 
b. a 198. (Polyb. xvii. 1; Liv. xxxii. 32.) At 
the battle of Cynosccphalae, b. c. 197, he com¬ 
manded the Boeotian troops in Philip’s army; hut, 
together with the rest of his countrymen who had 
on that occasion fallen into the Roman power, he 
waft sent home in safety by Flaraininus, who 
wished to conciliate Bocotia. On his return he 
was elected Boeotarch, through the influence of the 
Macedonian party at Thebes ; in consequence of 
which Zcuxippua, Peisistratus, and the other 
leaders of the Roman party, caused him to be 
assassinated as he was returning home one night 
from an entertainment, b. c. 196. Polybius tells 
us, what Livy omits to state, that Flamininus him¬ 
self was privy to the crime. (Polyb. xviii. 26 ; Liv. 
Xxxiii. 27, 28 ; comp. xxxv. 47, xxxvi. 6.) [E. E.] 

BRANCH US (B payx°s), a son of Apollo or 
Smicrus of Delphi. Ilis mother, a Milesian wo¬ 
man, dreamt at the time she gave birth to him, 
that the sun was passing through her body, and 
the seers interpreted this as a favourable sign. 
Apollo loved the boy Branchus for his great beauty, 
and endowed him with prophetic power, which he 
exercised at Didymn, near Miletus. Here he 
founded an oracle, of which his descendants, the 
Bmnchidae, were the priests, and which was held 
in great esteem, especially by the lonians and 
Aeolians. (Ilerod. i. 157; Strab. xiv. p. 634, xvii. 
p. 814; Lutat. ad Stai. Theb. viii. 198; Conon, 
Narrai. 33; Luc. Dial Dear, 2 ; comp. Did. of 
Ant. s. v. Oraculum.) 

BRANCUS, king of tho Allobroges, had been 
deprived of his kingdom by his younger brother, 
but was restored to it by Hannibal in b. c. 218. 
(Liv. xxi. 31.) 

BRAND AS (Bpayyas), a son of the Thracian 
king Strymon, and brother of Rhessus and' Olyn- 
thus. When tho last of these three brothers had 
been killed during tho chase by a lion, Brangas 
buried him on the spot where he had fallen, and 
called the town which he subsequently built there 
Olynthus. (Conon, Narrai. 4 ; Steph. By*, s. v. 
*OA wOos ; Athen. viii. p. 334, who calls Olynthus 
a son of Heracles.) [L. S.] 

BRA'S I DAS (B pairtdas), son of Tcllis, the most 
distinguished Spartan in the first part of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, signalized himself in its first year 
( b. c. 431 ) by throwing a hundred men into Methone, 
while besieged by the Athenians in their first 
ravage of the Peloponnesian coast. For this ex¬ 
ploit, which saved the place, he received, the first 
in the war, public commendation at Sparta ; and 
perhaps in consequence of this it is we find him in 
September appointed Ephor Eponymus. (Xcn. 
JIcll. ii. 3. § 10.) His next employment (a c. 
429) is as one of the three counsellors sent to 
assist Cnemus, after his first defeat by Phormion ; 
and his name is also mentioned after the second 
defeat in the attempt to surprise the Peiraeeus, and 
wc may not improbably ascribe to him the attempt, 
and ita failure to his colleagues. In 427 he was 
united in tho same, but a subordinate, capacity, 
with Alcidas, the new admiral, on his return 
from his Ionian voyage ; and accompanying him 
to Corcyra ho was reported, Thucydides tells us, to 
have vainly urged him to attack the city immedi¬ 
ately after their victory in the first engagement. 
Next, as tricraich in the attempt to dislodge De- 
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mosthencs from Pylos (425), lie is described as 
running his galley ashore, and, in a gallant 
endeavour to land, to have fainted from his 
wounds, and falling back into the ship to have lost 
in the water his shield, which was afterwards found 
by the Athenians and used in their trophy. Early 
in the following year we find him at the Isthmus 
preparing for his expedition to Clialcidicc(424), but 
suddenly called off from this by the danger of 
Megara, which but for his timely and skilful suc¬ 
cour would no doubt have been lost to the enemy. 
Shortly after, he set forth with an army of 700 
helots and 1000 mercenaries, arrived at Hcracleia, 
and, by a rapid and dexterous march through the 
hostile country of Thessaly, effected a junction 
with Pcrdiccas of Macedon. The events of his 
career iu this field of action were (after a brief ex¬ 
pedition against Arrhibacus, a revolted vassal of 
the king’s) the acquisition, 1st. of Acanthus, 
effected by a most politic exposition of his views 
(of which Thucydides gives us a representation), 
made before the popular assembly ; 2nd. of Star 
geirus, its neighbour; 3rd. of Amphipolis, the 
most important of all the Athenian tributaries in 
that part of the country, accomplished by a sudden 
attack after the commencement of winter, and fol¬ 
lowed by an unsuccessful attempt on Eton, and 
by the accession of Myrcinus, Oalepsus, Aesymc, 
and most of the towns in the peninsula of Atlios ; 
4th. the reduction of Toronc, and expulsion of its 
Athenian garrison from the post of Lecy thus. J n 
the following spring (423) we have the revolt of 
Scione, falling a day or two after the ratification 
of the truce agreed upon by tho government at 
home—a mischance which Brasidas scrupled not to 
remedy by denying the fact, and not only retained 
Scione, but even availed himself of the consequent 
revolt of Mendc, on pretext of certain infringe¬ 
ments on the other side. Next, a second expedi¬ 
tion with Pcrdiccas, against Arrhibacus, resulting 
in a perilous but most ably-conducted retreat: tho 
loss, in the meantime, of Mcnde, recaptured by 
the new Athenian armament; and in the winter 
an ineffectual attempt on Potidaea. In 422, 
Brasidas with no reinforcements had to oppose a 
large body of the flower of the Athenian troops 
tinder Cleon. Toronc and Galepsus were lost, but 
Amphipolis was saved by a skilful stilly,—the closing 
event of the war,—in which the Athenians were 
completely defeated and Cleon slain, and Brasidas 
himself in the first moment of victory received his 
mortal wound. 

He was interred at Amphipolis, within the 
wills—an extraordinary honour in a Greek town 
—with a magnificent funeral, attended under arms 
by all the allied forces. The tomb was railed off, 
and his memory honoured by the Amphipolitans, 
by yearly sacrifices offered to him there, as to a 
hero, and by games. (Paus. iii. 14. § 1; Aristot. 
Elh. Nic. v. 7 ; Diet, of Ant. s. v. B patriBtia.) 
Regarding him ns their preserver, they trans¬ 
ferred to him all the honours of .a Founder 
hitherto paid to Hagnon. Pausanias mentions a 
cenotaph to him in' Sparta, and we hear also 
(Plut. Lysandcr , 1) of a treasury at Delphi, 
bearing the inscription, “ Brasidas and the Acan- 
thians from the Athenians.” Two or three of his 
sayings are recorded in Plutarch’s Apophihcymata 
Lacortica , but none very characteristic. Thucy¬ 
dides gives three speeches in his name, the first 
and longest at Acanthus ; one to his forces in the 
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retreat, perhaps the greatest of his exploits, from 
Lyncestis ; and a third before the battle of Am- 
phipolis. His own opinion of him seems to have 
been very high, and indeed we cannot well over¬ 
estimate the services he rendered his country. 
Without his activity, even the utmost temerity in 
their opponents would hardly have brought Sparta dut 
of the contest without the utmost disgrace. He is 
in fact the one redeeming point of the first ten 
years ; and had his life and career been prolonged, 
the war would perhaps have come to an earlier 
conclusion, and one more happy for all parties. 
As a commander, even our short view of him leads 
us to ascribe to him such qualities as would have 
placed his above all other names in the war, though 
it is true that we see him rather as the captain 
than the general. To his reputation for “ justice, 
liberality, and wisdom, 1 ' Thucydides ascribes not 
only much of his own success, but also the eager¬ 
ness shewn for the Spartan alliance after the 
Athenian disasters at Syracuse. This character 
was no doubt mainly assumed from motives of 
policy, nor can we believe him to have had any 
thought except for the cause of Sparta and his own 
glory. Of unscrupulous Spartan duplicity he had 
a full share, adding to it a most unusual dexterity 
and tact in negotiation ; his powers, too, of elo¬ 
quence were, in the judgment of Thucydides, very 
considerable for a Spartan. Strangely united with 
these qualities we find the highest personal 
bravery; apparently too (in Plato’s Symposium 
ho is compared to Achilles) heroic strength and 
beauty. He, too, like Archidamus, was a suc¬ 
cessful adaptation to circumstances of the un¬ 
wieldy Spartan character: to make himself fit to 
copo with them he sacrificed, far less, indeed, than 
was afterwards sacrificed in the age of Lysandcr, 
yet too much perhaps to have permitted a return 
to perfect acquiescence in the ancient discipline. 
Such rapidity and versatility, such enterprise and 
daring, were probably felt at Sparta (comp. Thuc. 
i. 70) as something new and incongruous. His 
successes, it is known, were regarded there with 
so much jealousy ns even to hinder his obtaining 
reinforcements. (Thuc. iv. 108.) [A. H. C.] 

BRAURON (B paupwv), an ancient hero, from 
whom the Attic demos of Brauron derived its 
name. (Steph. By*, s. v.) [L. S.] 

BRAURO'NIA (BpavpaAa), a surname of 
Artemis, derived from the demos of Brauron in 
Attica. Under this name the goddess had a sanc¬ 
tuary on the Acropolis of Athens, which contained 
a statue of her made by Praxiteles. Her image at 
Brauron, however, was believed to be the most 
ancient, and the one which Oreste9 and Iphigeneia 
hud brought with them from Tauris. (Paus. i. 
23. § 0 ; Did. of Ant. s.v. B pavpwvia.) [L. S.J 

BRENNUS. 1. The leader of the Gauls, who 
in B. c. 390 crossed the Apennines, took Rome, 
and overran the centre and the south of Italy. His 
real name was probably either Brenhin , which sig¬ 
nifies in Kymrian “ a king,” or Bran , a proper 
name which occurs in Welsh history. (Arnold's 
Home , vol. i. p. 524.) This makes it probable that 
he himself, as well as many of the warriors whom 
he led, belonged to the Kymri of Gaul, though the 
mass of the invaders are said by Livy (v. 35) and 
by Diodonis (xiv. 13) to have been Scnoncs, from 
the neighbourhood of Sens, and must therefore, ac¬ 
cording to Caesar’s division (B. G. i. 1) of the 
Gallic tribes, have been Kelts. 
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Little is known of him and his Gauls till they 
came into immediate contact with the Romans, and 
even then traditionary legends have very much ob¬ 
scured the facts of history. 

It is clear, however, that, after crossing the 

Apennines (Diod. xiv. 113; Liv. v. 36), Brennus 

attacked Clusium, and unsuccessfully. The valley 
of the Clanis was then open before him, leading 
down to the Tiber, where the river was fordable; 
and after crossing it he passed through the country 
of the Sabines, and advanced along the Salarian 
road towards Rome. Ilis army now amounted to 
70,000 men. (Diod. xiv. 114.) At the Allia, 
which ran through a deep ravine into the Tiber, 
about 12 miles from the city, he found the Roman 
army, consisting of about 40,000 men, strongly 
posted. Their right wing, composed of the prole¬ 
tarians and irregular troops, was drawn up on high 
ground, covered by the ravine in front and some 
woody country on the flank ; the left and centre, 
composed of the regular legions, filled the ground 
between the hills and the Tiber (Diod. xiv. 114), 
while the left wing rested on the river itself. 
Brennus attacked and carried this position, much 
in the same way as Frederick of Prussia defeated 
the Austrians at Leuthen. lie fell with the whole 
strength of his army on the right wing of the Ro¬ 
mans, and quickly cleared the ground. lie then 
charged the exposed flank of the legions on the 
left, and routed the whole army with great slaugh¬ 
ter. Had he marched at once upon the city, it 
would have fallen, together with the Capitol, into 
his hands, and the name and nation of Romo 
might have been swept from the earth. But ho 
spent the night on the field. His warriors were 
busy in cutting off the heads of the slain (Diod. 
L c.) y and then abandoned themselves to plunder, 
drunkenness, and sleep. Ho delayed the whole of 
the next day, and thus gave the Romans time to 
secure the Capitol. On the third morning lie burst 
open the gates of the city. Then followed the 
massacre of the eighty priests and old patricians 
(Zonar, ii. 23), as they sat, each in the portico of 
his house, in their robes and chairs of state; the 
plunder and burning of all the city, except the 
houses on the Palatine, where Brennus established 
his quarters (Diod. xiv. 115) ; the famous night 
attack on the Capitol, and the gallant exploit of 
Manlius in saving it. 

For six months Brennus besieged the Capitol, 
and at last reduced the garrison to oiler J000 
pounds of gold for their ransom. The Gaul brought 
unfair weights to the scales, and the Roman tri¬ 
bune remonstrated. But Brennus then flung his 
broadsword into the scale, and told the tribune, 
who asked what it meant, that it meant w vae victis 
esse,” that the weakest goes to the wall. 

Polybius says (ii. 18), that Brennus and his 
Gauls then gave up the city, and returned home 
safe with their booty. But the vanity of the Ro¬ 
mans and their popular legends would not let him 
so escape. According to some, a large detachment 
was cut off iu an ambush near Caere (Diod. xiv. 
117); according to others, these were none others 
than Brennus and those who had besieged the 
Capitol. (Strab. v. p. 220.) Last of all, Camillus 
and a Roman army are made to appear suddenly 
just at the moment that the gold is being weighed 
for the Capitol, Brennus is defeated in two battles, 
he himself is killed, and his whole army slain to a 
man. (Liv. v. 49.) 
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2. The leader of a body of Gauls, who had 
settled in Pannoma, and who moved southwards 
and broke into Greece u. c. 279, one hundred and 
eleven years after the taking of Rome. 

Pyrrhus of F.peivus was then absent in Italy. 
The infamous Ptolemy Cerauiius had just estab¬ 
lished himself on the throne of Macedon. Athens 
was again free under Olympiodorus (Paus. i. 26), 
and the old Achaean league had been renewed, 
with the promise of brighter days in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, when the inroad of the barbarians threatened 
all Greece with desolation. 

Brcnnus entered Paeonia at the same time that 
two other divisions of the Gauls invaded Thrace 
and Macedonia. On returning home, the easy 
victory which his countrymen had gained over 
Ptolemy in Macedon, the richness of the country, 
and the treasures of the temples, furnished him 
with arguments for another enterprise, and he again 
advanced southward with the enormous force of 
150,000 foot and 61,000 horse. (Paus. x. 19.) 

After ravaging Macedonia (.1 ustin. xxiv. 6) he 
marched through Thessaly towards Thermopylae. 
Here an army of above 20,000 Greeks was assem¬ 
bled to dispute the pass, while a fleet of Athenian 
triremes lay close in shore, commanding the narrow 
road between the foot of the cliffs and tho beach. 

On arriving at the Sperchcius, Brennus found 
the bridges broken, and a strong advanced post of 
the Greeks on the opposite hank. He waited 
therefore till night, and then sent a body of men 
down the river, to cross it where it spreads itself 
over some marshy ground and becomes fordable. 
On the Gauls gaining the right bank, the advanced 
post of the Greeks fell back upon Thermopylae. 
Brennus repaired the bridges and crossed the river, 
and advanced hastily by Hcracleia towards the 
pass. At daybreak the fight began. But the ill- 
armed and undisciplined Gauls nished in vain upon 
the Grecian phalanx, and after repeated attacks of 
incredible fury they were forced to retire witli 

! ;reat loss. Brennus then despatched 40,000 of 
lis men across the mountains of Thesssaly into 
Actolia, which they ravaged with horrible barbarity. 
This had the intended effect of detaching the 
Actolinn8 from the allied army at Thermopylae; 
and about the same time some Heracleots betrayed 
the pass over the mountains by which, two hundred 
years before, the Persians had descended on the 
rear of the devoted Spartans. The Gaul followed 
the same path. But the Greeks this time, though 
again surrounded, escaped ; for the Athenian fleet 
carried them safely away before the Gauls attacked 
them. (Paus. x. 22.) 

Brennus, without waiting for those whom he 
had left on the other side of the pass, pushed on 
for the plunder of Delphi. Justin says the bar¬ 
barians laughed at the notion of dedication to the 
gods (xxiv. 6): “The gods were 60 rich them¬ 
selves that they could afford to be givers instead of 
receivers and as he approached the sacred hill, 
he pointed out the statues, and chariots, and other 
offerings, which were conspicuous around the tem¬ 
ple, and which lie promised as the golden prizes of 
the victory. (Justin, xxiv. 8.) 

The Delphians had collected about 4000 men on 
the rock,—a small number to oppose the host of 
Brennus. But they were strongly posted, and the 
advantage of the ground, and their own steady 
conduct, manifestly saved the temple without the 
supernatural help of Apollo, which is given to them 
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by the Greek and Roman historians. As the Gauls 
rushed on from below, the Greeks plied their darts, 
and rolled down broken rocks from the cliff upon 
them. A violent storm and intense cold (for it 
was winter) increased the confusion of the assail¬ 
ants. They nevertheless pressed on, till Brennus 
fainted from his wounds, and was carried out of 
the fight They then fled. The Greeks, exas¬ 
perated by their barbarities, hung on their retreat, 
through a difficult and mountainous country, and 
but few of them escaped to their comrades, whom 
they had left behind at Thermopylae. (Paus. x. 23.) 

Brennus was still alive, and might have re¬ 
covered from his wounds, but according to Pausa¬ 
il ins he would not survive his defeat, and put an 
end to his life with large draughts of strong 
wine—a more probable account than that of Justin 
(xxiv. 8), who says that being unable to bear tho 
pain of his wounds, he stabbed himself. [A. G.] 
BIIENTUS (BpeVros), a son of Heracles, who 
was regarded as the founder of the town of Bren- 
tesium or Brundusium, on the Adriatic. (Stcph. 
Byz. s. v. Bpfmfaioi 1 .) [US.] 

BRIAREUS. [Akuaeon.] 

BRETTUS (Bpbros), a son of Heracles, from 
whom the Tyrrhenian town of Brettus and tho 
country of Brcttia derived their names. (Stcph. 

Byz. s. ©.) [L. S.l 

BRIE'NNIUS, JOANNES, a Greek scholiast 
on the Basilica, of uncertain date and history. 
(Basilica^ voL iii. p. 186, Fabrot.) [J. T. G.] 
BRIETES, a painter, the father of Pausias of 
Sic}'on. (Plin. //. N. xxxv. 11. b. 40.) [W. l.J 
BRIGA'NTICUS, JU'LIUS, was born among 
the Batavi, and was the son of the sister of Civilis, 
who hated and was in turn hated by bis nephew. 
Briganticus commanded a squadron of cavalry, 
with which he first revolted to Caccina, the gene¬ 
ral of Vitellius, and afterwards to Vespasian, in 
A. d. 70. He served under Cerialis in Germany 
against his uncle Civilis, and fell in battle in this 
war, a. d. 71. (Tac. JliuL ii. *22, iv. 70, v. 21.) 

BR1MO (Bpipw), the angry or the terrifying, 
occurs as a surname of several divinities, such ns 
Hecate or Persephone (Apollon. Kliod. iii. 861, 
1*211; Tzctz. ad Lycoph. 1171), Demeter (Arnob. 
v. p. 170), and Cybcle. (TheodoreL Thcr. i. 699.) 
The Scholiast on Apollonius (/. c.) gives a second 
derivation of Brimo from Bptpos, so that it would 
refer to the crackling of the fire, as Hecate was 
conceived bearing a torch. [L. S.J 

BRIN NO, a German of noble birth, was chosen 
lender of his people, the Canninefatcs, in their at¬ 
tack upon the Romans in a. d. 70. (Tac. Hint. iv. 
15.) 

13RISAEUS (Bpanuos), a surname of Dio¬ 
nysus, derived from mount Brisa in i/csbos 
(Stcph. Byz. s. v. Bpitra ), or from a nymph Brisa, 
who was said to have brought up the god. (Schol. 
ad Pet’s. Sat. i. 76.) [L. S.] 

BRISK'IS ( Bpurn'is ), a patronymic from 
Briseus, and the nnme of Hippodmneia, the daugh¬ 
ter of Briseus of Lymessus, who fell into the 
hands of Achilles, and about whom the quarrel 
arose between Achilles and Agamemnon. (Horn. 
11. i. 184, &c.; Achilles.) [L. S.] 

BRISEUS (BpurejJy), the father of Briscis, was 
a son of Ardys and king of the Lelegesat Pcdasus, 
or a priest at Lyrnessus. (Horn. II. i. 392, ii. 689.) 
Briseus is said to have hanged himself when lie 
lost his daughter. (Diet. Cret. ii. 17.) [L. S.J 
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BRISO, M. A'NTIUS, tribune of the plebs, 
b.c. 137, opposed the tabcllaria lex of his colleague 
L. Cassius Longinus, but was induced by Scipio 
African us the Younger to withdraw his opposition. 
(Cic. Brut. *25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS, son of Claudius and Messa- 
lina, appears to have been born in the early part of 
the year a. d. 4*2, during the second consulship of 
his father, and was originally named Claudius Tibe¬ 
rius Germanicus. In consequence of victories, or 
pretended victories, in Britain, the senate bestowed 
on the emperor the title of Britannicus , which was 
shared by the infant prince and retained by him 
during the remainder of his life as his proper and 
distinguishing appellation. He was cherished as 
the heir apparent to the throne until the disgraceful 
termination of his mother's scandalous career (a. d. 
48); but Claudius, soon after his marriage with 
the ambitious and unscrupulous Agrippina, was 
prevailed upon by her wiles and the intrigues of 
the freedman Pallas, her paramour, to adopt L. Do- 
mitius, her son by a former husliand, to grant him 
Octavia, sister of Britannicus, in marriage, and to 
give him precedence over his own offspring. This 
preference was publicly manifested the year fol¬ 
lowing (51), for young Nero was prematurely in¬ 
vested with the manly gown, and received various 
marks of favour, while Britannicus still wore the 
simple dress of a boy. Indications of jealousy 
were upon this occasion openly displayed by Brit- 
nnnicus towards his adopted brother, and Agrip¬ 
pina seized upon his conduct as a pretext for re¬ 
moving by banishment or death the most worthy 
of his preceptors, and substituting creatures of her 
own in their place. Claudius is said before his 
death to have given tokens of remorse for his con¬ 
duct, and to have hastened his own fate by incau¬ 
tiously dropping somo expressions which seemed to 
denote a change of purpose. After the accession of 
Nero, Britannicus might perhaps have been per¬ 
mitted to live on in harmless insignificance, had 
he not been employed as an instrument by Agrip¬ 
pina for working upon the fears of her rebellious 
son. For, when she found her wishes and com¬ 
mands alike disregarded, she threatened to bring 
the claims of the lawful heir before the soldiery 
and publicly to assert his rights. Nero, alarmed 
by these menaces, resolved at once to remove a 
rival who might prove so dangerous: poison was 
procured from Locusta—the same apparently whose 
infamy has been immortalized by Juvenal—and 
administered, but without success. A second dose 
of more potent efficacy was mixed with a draught 
of wine, and presented at a banquet, where, in ac¬ 
cordance with the usage of those times, the chil¬ 
dren of the imperial family, together with other 
noble youths, were seated at a more frugal board 
apart from the other guests. Scarcely had the cup 
touched the lips of the ill-fated prince, when he 
fell back speechless and breathless. While some 
fled, and others remained gazing in dismay at the 
horrid spectacle, Nero calmly ordered him to be 
removed, remarking that he had from infancy been 
subject to fits, and would soon revive. The obse¬ 
quies were hurried over the same night; historians 
concur in reporting, that a terrible storm burst 
forth as the funeral procession defiled through the 
forum towards the Campus Martius, and Dion 
adds, that the rain, descending in torrents, washed 
away from the face of the murdered boy the white 
paint with which it had been smeared, and re- 
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yealed to the gaze of the populace the features 
swollen and blackened by the force of the deadly 
potion. 

There is some doubt and confusion with regard 
to the date of the birth of Britannicus. The state¬ 
ment of Suetonius (Claud. 27), that he was born in 
the second consulship of Claudius and on the twen¬ 
tieth day of his reign, is inconsistent with itself; 
for Claudius became emperor on the 24th of Janu¬ 
ary, a. d. 41, and did not enter upon his second 
consulship until the 1 st of January, a. d. 4*2. Ta¬ 
citus also has committed a blunder upon the point, 
for he tells us, in one place (Ann. xii. *25), that 
Britannicus was two years younger than Nero; 
and we learn fi-oxn another (Aim. xiii. 15), that he 
was murdered at the beginning of a. d. 55, a few 
days before he had completed his fourteenth year. 
But we can prove, from Tacitus himself (Ann. xii. 
58, xiii. 6), that Nero was born a. d. 37, and from 
Suetonius that the event took place upon the 15th 
of December; therefore, according to this last as¬ 
sertion, Britannicus must have been born in the 
year 39 or at the beginning of 40 at latest; but 
this would bring him to the completion of his 
fifteenth year in 55. If Britannicus was born on 
the twentieth day after his father's accession, then 
he would be on tho eve of completing his fourteenth 
year in January, 55 ; if he was born in the second 
consulship of Claudius and this seems to be the 
opinion of Dion Cassius (lx. 12), he was only about 
to enter upon his fourteenth year. Under the first 
supposition, he was somewhat more than three 
years younger than Nero ; under the second, some¬ 
what more than four. (Tacit. Ann. xi. 4, 26, 3*2, 
xii. 2, 25, 41, xiii. 15, 16; Suet. Claud. 27, 43, 
Nero , C, 7, 33; Dion Cuss. lx. 12, 22, 34, Ixi. 7.) 

[W. R.] 
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BRITOMA'RIS, a leader of the Scnonian 
Gauls, who induced his countrymen to murder the 
Roman ambassadors who had been sent to com¬ 
plain of the assistance which the Senoncs had 
rendered to the Etruscans, then at war with Rome. 
The corpses of the Roman ambassadors were man¬ 
gled with every possible indignity ; and ns soon as 
the Roman consul, P. Cornelius Dolabella, heard 
of this outrage, he marched straight into the coun¬ 
try of the Senoncs, which he reduced to a desert, 
and murdered all the males, with the exception of 
Britomaris, whose death he reserved for his tri¬ 
umph. (Appian, Samn. v. 1, 2, p. 55, ed. Schw., 
Gall. xi. p. 83; comp. Polyb. ii. 19; Liv. Epit. 
12 .) 

BRITOMARTIS (BpirSpapris), appears to 
have originally been a Cretan divinity of hunters 
and fishermen. Her name is usually derived from 
Ppnvs, sweet or blessing, and papris, i. e. papva , 
a maiden, so that the name would mean, the siveet 
or blessing maiden. (Paus. iii. 14. § 2 ; Solin. 11.) 
After the introduction of tho worship of Artemis 
into Crete, Britomartis, between whom and Artemis 
there were several points of resemblance, was 
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laced in some relation to her : Artemis, who loved 
er, assumed her name and was worshipped under 
it, and in the er.d the two divinities became com¬ 
pletely identified, as we see from the story which 
makes Britomartis a daughter of Leto. (Callim. 
Hymn, in Dian. 189, with the Schol.; Paus. ii. 30. 
§ 3; Schol. ad Aristoplu Ram 140*2 ; Kurip. 
Iphig. Tatir . 126 ; Aristoph. Ran. 1358 ; Virg. 
Cir. 305.) The mythus of Britomartis is given 
by some of the authorities just referred to. 
She was a daughter of Zeus and Carme, the 
daughter of Eubulus. She was a nymph, took 
great delight in wandering about hunting, and was 
beloved by Artemis. Minos, who likewise loved 
her, pursued her for nine months, but she fled 
from him and at last threw herself into the nets 
which had been set by fishermen, or leaped from 
mount Dictynnaeum into the sea, where she be¬ 
came entangled in the nets, but was saved by 
Artemis, who now made her a goddess. She was 
worshipped not only in Crete, but appeared to the 
inhabitants of Aegina, and was there called 
Aphaea, whereas in Crete she received the sur¬ 
name Dictymna or Dictynna (from Sfrruov, a net; 
comp. Diod. v. 76). According to another tradi¬ 
tion, Britomartis was fond of solitude, and had 
vowed to live in perpetual maidenhood. From 
Phoenicia (for this tradition calls her mother Carme, 
a daughter of Phoenix) she went to Argos, to the 
daughters of Erasinus, and thence to Cephallcnia, 
where she received divine honours from the in¬ 
habitants under the name of Laphria. From 
Cephallcnia she came to Crete, where she was 
pursued by Minos ; but she fled to the sea-coast, 
where fishermen concealed her under their nets, 
whence she derived the surname Dictynna. A 
sailor, Andromcdcs, carried her from Crete to 
Aegina, and when, on landing there, ho made an 
attempt upon her chastity, she fled from his vessel 
into a grove, and disappeared in the sanctuary of 
Artemis. The Aeginctans now built a sanctury 
to her, and worshipped her as a goddess. (Anton. 
Lib. 40.) These wanderings of Britomartis un¬ 
questionably indicate the gradual diffusion of her 
worship in the various maritime places of Greece 
mentioned in the legend. Her connexion and 
ultimate identification with Artemis had naturally 
a modifying influence upon the notions entertained 
of each of them. As Britomartis had to do with 
fishermen .and sailors, and was the protectress of 
harbours and navigation generally, this feature was 
transferred to Artemis also, as we see especially in 
the Arcadian Artemis; and the temples of the two 
divinities, therefore, stood usually on the banks of 
rivers or on the sea-coast. As, on the other hand, 
Artemis was considered as the goddess of the 
moon, Britomartis likewise appears in this light: 
her disappearance in the sea, and her identification 
with the Aeginctan Aphaea, who was undoubtedly 
a goddess of the moon, seem to contain sufficient 
proof of this, which is confirmed by the fact, that 
on some coins of the Roman empire Dictynna 
appears with the crescent. Lastly, Britomartis was 
like Artemis drawn into the mystic worship of 
Hecate, and even identified with her. (Eurip. 
Ilippol. 141, with the Schol.; comp. Muller, Ae- 
yinet. p. 163, &c.; Hock, Kreta , ii. p. 158, &c.; 
Diet, of Ant. s. v. Ai ktvvvio.) [L. S.] 

BRIZO (Bpifcu), a prophetic goddess of the 
island of Delos, who sent dreams and revealed 
their meaning to man. Her name is connected 
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with to fill asleep. The women of Delos 

offered sacrifices to her in vessels of the shape of 
boats, and the sacrifices consisted of various things; 
but fishes were never offered to her. Prayers were 
addressed to her that she might grant everything 
that was good, but especially, that she might pro¬ 
tect ships. (Athcn. viii. p. 335 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1720; Hcsych. s. v. Bpi£6pams.) [L. S.J 
BROCCHUS, a Roman cognomen, was origi¬ 
nally applied to a person who had teeth standing 
out It was the name of a family of the Fnria 
gens, and occurs on coins. In the one annexed, the 
obverse is III vnt Brocchi with the head of Ceres, 
and the reverse L. Fviu Cn. F. with a sella curulis 



and fasces on each side of it. This Brocchus is 
not mentioned by ancient writers: he may have 
been a triumvir of the mint or for the purchaso of 
com. Pighius assigns the surname of Brocchus to 
several persons of the Furia gens: but the only 
Brocchi of this gens mentioned by ancient writers, 
as far as we are aware, are : 

1. T. (Furius) Brocchus, the uncle of Q. Liga- 
rius. (Cic. pro Liy. 4.) 

2. Cn. Furius Brocchus, detected in adultery, 
and grievously punished. (Val. Max. vi. 1. § 13.) 

BROCCHUS, C. ANNAEUS, or ANNEIUS, 
a Roman senator, who was plundered by Symma- 
chus, one of the Venerii, a new class of publicani 
instituted by Vcrres. (Cic. Vcrr. iii. 40.) 

BROCCHUS, ARME'NIUS, a proconsul in 
the time of Domitian. (Plin. Ep. x. 71.) 

BROGITA'RUS, a Gallo-Grecian, a son-in-law 
of king Deiotarus. lie was an unworthy and 
nefarious person, who has become known only 
through the fact, that P. Clodius, in his tribune- 
ship, B. c. 58, sold to him, by a lex tribunicia, for 
a large sum of money, the office of high priest of 
the Magna Mater at Pessinus, and the title of 
king. (Cic. pro Sest. 26, do JIarusp. Rcsp. 13, 
comp, ad Q. Frair . ii. 9.) [L. S.) 

BROMEor BRO'MIE, one of the nymphs who 
brought up Dionysus on mount Nysa. (Hygin. 
Fab. 182 ; Scrv. ad Virg. Edoy. vi. 15.) [L. S.j 

BRO'MIUS (B p6/iios)i a surname of Dionysus, 
which some explain by saying, that he was born 
during a storm of thunder and lightning (Diod. iv. 
5 ; Dion Chrys. Or. 27) ; others derive it from 
the nymph Bromc, or from the noise of the Bac- 
chantic processions, whence the verb PpofxtdfroOai, 
to rage like a Bacchant (Ov. Met. iv. 11; Orpli. 
Lith. xviii. 77.) There is also a my thical personage 
of this name. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) [L. S.J 

BRONTES. [Cyclopes.] 

BRONTI'NUS (Bpotnivos), of Mctapontnm, a 
Pythagorean philosopher, to whom, as well as to 
Leon and Bathyllus, Alcmaeon dedicated his works. 
According to some accounts, Brontinus married 
Theano, the daughter of Pythagoras. (Diog. Laert, 
viii. 83; Suidas, s. v. Qtavco; Iambi. Vit. Fyth. 
§ 267.) Iamblichus (Villoison, Anec. Gr. vol. ii. 
p. 198) quotes a work of Brontinus. 

BRO'TEAS (Bporc'as). 1. A son of Vulcan 
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and Minerva, who burnt himself that he might not /. c .) But this tale about a third son is such an 
bo blunted with his ugliness. (Ov. Ibis , 517.) evident invention, to answer an objection that had 

*2. One of the fighters at the marriage of Phi- been started by those who espoused the other side 
nous. (Ov. Met. v. 106.) of the question, that it deserves no credence ; and 

3. A Lapith, who was slain at the marriage of nothing was more natural than that the family 

Pirithous. (Ov. Met. xii. 260.) should claim descent from such an illustrious an- 

4. The father of Tantalus, who had been mar- cestor, especially after the murder of Caesar, when 
ried to Clytaemncstra before Agamemnon. The M. Brutus was represented as the liberator of his 
common account, however, is, that Thyestes was country from t}'ranny, like his name-sake of old. 
the father of this Tantalus. (Paus. ii. 22. § 4.) It is, however, by no means impossible, that the 

5. A son of Tantalus, who, according to a tradi- family may have been descended from the first con- 

tion of the Magnates, had made the most ancient sul, even if we take for granted that he was a pa- 
statue of the mother of the gods on the rock of trician, as we know that patricians sometimes 
Coddinos. (Paus. iii. 2*2. § 4.) [L. S.] passed over to the plebeians: while this descent 

BRUNI'CHIUS (Bpouv(x ios )i a chronographer becomes still more probable, if we accept Niebuhr's 
of uncertain date, referred to by Joannes Malala conjecture (Rom. Hist. i. p. 522, &c.), that the first 
(vol. i. p. 239), the title of whose work was tuOstus consul was a plebeian, and that the consulship was, 
Bpowixlov 'Poytatou xpo^oyp<i<pov. at its first institution, shared between the two or- 

BRUSUS (B povaos), a son of Emathius, from dors, 
whom Brusis, a portion of Macedonia, was believed The surname of Brutus is said to have been 
to have derived its name. (Stcph. Byz. s. v. given to L. Junius, because he pretended idiocy in 
BpoOtns.) [L. S.] order to save himself from the last Tnrquin, and 

BRUTPDIUS NIGER. [Niger.] the word is accordingly supposed to signify an 

BRU'TIUS (Bpourm), an historian and chro- “idiot.” (Liv. i. 56; Dionys. iv. 67, who trnns- 
nogmpher, is called by the writer of the Alcxan- latcs it j\i0ios ; Nonius, p. 77.) Festus, how- 
drian chronicle (p. 90), who quotes some things ever, in a passage (s. v. Brutum) which is pointed 
from him respecting Dnimii und Perseus, d trotfxA- out by Arnold {Rom. Hist. i. p. 104), tells us, that 
raros ijTopu<6s i<ai xP 0l ' 0 7P ( * , P 0 *- He also Brutus , in old Latin, was synonymous with Gra~ 
jnentioned by Joannes Malala (vol. i. pp. 39, 326, vis; which, as Arnold remarks, would show a 
340) and by Hieronymus in the Chronicle of Eu- connexion with /3apus. The word may, thcre- 
sebilis; and Scaliger, in his notes upon this pas- fore, as a surname, have been originally much the 
sago (p. 205), has conjectured, that lie may be the same as Severus. This conjecture we think more 
same as the Brutius Pracscns whose daughter, probable than that of Niebuhr's, who supposes it 
Brutia Crispinn, married L. Aurelius Commodus, to mean a “runaway slave,” and connects it with 
the son of M. Aurelius: but this is quite uncer- the Brcttii, “revolted slaves,” whence the Brutii 
tain. (Vossius, de Hist. Gruec. p. 409, ed. Wester- arc supposed to have derived their name (Strab. 
lunnn.) vi. p. *225 ; Diod. xvi. 15 ; Gcll. x. 3): he further 

BRUTTIA'NUS LUSTRICUS. [Lustricus.] observes, that this name might easily have been 
BRU'TTIUS. 1. A Roman knight, for whom applied by the Tarquins to Brutus as a term of 
Cicero wrote a letter of introduction to M*. Acilius reproach. (Rom. Hist. i. pp. 63, 98, 515.) 

Glabrio, proconsul in Sicily in u. c. 46. (Cic. ad 1. L. Junius Brutus, was elected consul in 
Fam. xiii. 38.) u. c. 509, according to the chronology of the Fasti, 

2. A philologer, with whom M. Cicero, the son upon the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome, 
of the orator, studied at Athens, in a c. 44. (Cic. His story, the greater part of which belongs to 
ad Fam. xvi. 21.) poetry, ran as follows: The sister of king Tnrquin 

BRU'TTIUS SURA. [Sura.] the Proud, married M. Brutus, a man of great 

BRU'TULUS PA'PIUS, a man of noble rank wealth, who died leaving two sons under age. Of 
and great power among the Samnites, who per- these the elder was killed by Tnrquin, who covet- 
suaded his countrymen to undertake a second war ed their possessions ; the younger escaped his bro- 
against the Romans; but the Samnites, after their tiler's fate only by feigning idiocy, whence he re- 
disasters in n. c. 322, became anxious for a peace, ccived the surname of Brutus. After a while, 
and resolved to deliver up Brutulus to the Romans. Tarquin became alarmed by the prodigy of a serpent 
His corpse, however, was all that they could give crawling from the altar in the royal palace, and 
their enemies; for Brutulus put an end to his accordingly sent his two sons, Titus and Aruns, to 
own life, to avoid perishing by the hands of the consult the oracle at Delphi. They took with 
Romans. (Liv. viii. 39.) them their cousin Brutus, who propitiated the 

BRUTUS, the name of a plebeian family of the priestess with the gift of a golden stick enclosed in 
Junia Gens, which traced its descent from the first a hollow staff. After executing the king's corn- 
consul, L. Junius Brutus. (Comp. Cic. FhiL i. 6, mission, the youths asked the priestess who was to 
Brut. 4.) It was denied by many of the ancients that reign at Rome after Tarquin, and the reply was, 
tliis family could be descended from the first consul, “ He who first kisses his mother.” Thereupon the 
first, because the latter was a patrician,and secondly, sons of Tarquin agreed to draw lots, which of 
because his race became extinct at his death, as he them should first kiss their mother upon arriving 
had only two sons, who were executed by his own at Rome ; but Brutus, who better understood the 
orders. (Dionys. v. 18, comp. vi. 70; Dion. Cass, meaning of the oracle, stumbled upon the ground 
xliv. 1*2; Plut. Brut. 1.) Posidonius, indeed, as- as they quitted the temple, and kissed the earth, 
sorted that there was a third son, who was a child mother of them all. Soon after followed the rape 
when his brothers were put to death, and that the of Lucretia ; and Brutus accompanied the unfor- 
plebeian family was descended from him; and he tunate father to Rome, when his daughter sent 
even pretended to discover a likeness in many of for him to the camp at Ardea. Brutus was pre- 
the Bruti to the statue of the first consul. (Plut. sent at her death, and the moment had now come 
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for avenging his own and his country's wrongs. 
In the capacity of Trihunus Cclerum, which office 
he then held, and which bore the same relation to 
the royal power as that of the Magister Equituin 
did to the dictatorship, he summoned the people, 
obtained the banishment of the Tarquins, and was 
elected consul with L. Tarquinius Collatinus in the 
comitia oenturiata. Resolved to maintain the free- 
dom of the infant republic, he loved his country 
better than his children, and accordingly put to 
death his two sons, when they were detected in a 
conspiracy with several other of the young Roman 
nobles, for the purpose of restoring the Tarquins. 
He moreover compelled his colleague, L. Tarquinius 
Collatinus, to resign his consulship and leave the 
city, that none of the hated family might remain in 
Rome. And when the people of Veil and Tor- 
quinii attempted to bring Tarqnin back by force 
of arms, Brutus marched against them, and, fight¬ 
ing with Aruns, the son of Taiquin, he and Aruns 
both fell, pierced by each other’s spears. The ma¬ 
trons mourned for Brutus a year, and a bronze 
statue was erected to him on the capitol, with a 
drawn sword in his hand. (Liv. i. 56—60, ii. 1— 
7 ; Dionys. iv. 67—85, v. 1 — 18; Macrob. ii. 
16 ; Dion. Cass. xlii. 45 ; Pint. Brut. 1.) 

The contradictious and chronological impossibi¬ 
lities in this account have been pointed out by 
Niebuhr, (i. p. 511.) Thus, for instance, the last 
Tnrquin is said to have reigned only twenty-five 
years, and yet Brutus is represented as a child at 
the beginning of liis reign, and the father of young 
men at the close of it. Again, the tale of his 
idiocy is irreconcilable with his holding the re¬ 
sponsible office of Tribunus Celerum. That he did 
hold this office seems to bean historical fact (Pom¬ 
pon. dc Orig. Juris, Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 15) ; 
and the story of his idiocy probably arose from 
liis surname, which may, however, ns we have 
seen, have had a very different meaning originally. 

2. T. Junius Brutus, and 

3. Ti. Junius Brutus, the sons of the first 
consul and of Vitellia (Liv. ii. 4), were executed 
by their father's orders, as related above. (Dionys. 
v. 6—8 ; Liv. ii, 4, 5.) 

4. L. Junius Brutus, one of the leaders of the 
plebeians in their secession to the Sacred Mount, 
B. c. 494, is represented by Dionysius as a ple¬ 
beian, who took the surname of Brutus, that his 
name might be exactly the same as the first con¬ 
sul's. lie was, according to the same authority, 
chosen one of the first tribunes of the plebs in this 
year, and also plebeian aedile in the year that 
Coriolanus was brought to trial. (Dionys. vi. 70, 
&c., 87—89, vii. 14, 26.) This Brutus is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer except Dionysius, 
and Plutarch ( Coriol. 7) who copies from him. 
The old reading in Asconius {in Cornel, p. 76, ed. 
Orclli) made L. Junius C. F. Paterculus one of the 
first tribunes ; but Junius was an alteration made 
by Manutius, and Paterculus nowhere occurs as a 
cognomen of the Junia gens: the true reading is 
Albinius. [ Albinius.] Niebuhr supposes (i. p. 617) 
that this L. Junius Brutus of Dionysius is an en¬ 
tirely fictitious person. 

5. D. Junius Brutus Scaeva, magister 
cquitum to the dictator Q. Publilins Philo, b. c. 
339, and plebeian consul in 325 with the patrician 
Ij. Furius Camillus. He carried on war in his 
consulship ;'.gainst the Vcstini, whom he conquered 
in battle, after a hard contest, and took two of 


their towns, Cutina and Cingilia. (Liv. viil 12, 
29 ; Diod. xviii. *2.) 

6. D. Junius D. f. Brutus Scaeva, legato 
b. c. 293 in the army of the consul Sp. Carvilius 
Maximus, and consul in 292. (Liv. x. 43, 47.) 
In his consulship he conquered the Faliscans : Sp. 
Carvilius, the consul of the preceding year, served 
under him as legate by command of the senate. 
(Zonar. viii. 1.) 

7. D. Junius Brutus, probably a son of the 
preceding, exhibited, in conjunction with his 
brother Marcus, the first gladiatorial combat at 
Rome in the Forum Boarium, at bis father's 
funeral in b. c. 264. (Liv. ICpit. 16 ; Val. Max. 

ii. 4. § 7.) 

8 . M. Junius Brutus, brother of the preced¬ 
ing. (Val. Max. 1. c .) 

9. M. Junius Brutus, tribune of the plebs, 
n. c. 195, endeavoured with his colleague P. Junius 
Brutus to prevent the repeal of the Oppia lex, 
which restrained the expenses of women. He was 
praetor in 191, and had the jurisdiction in the 
city, while his colleagues obtained the provinces. 
During his praetorship he dedicated the temple of 
the Great Idacan Mother, on which occasion the 
Megnlcsian games were performed for tho first 
time. (Diet, of Ant, s. v. Megalesia.) l ie was one 
of the ambassadors sent into Asia in 189, to settle 
the terms of peace with Antiochus the Great. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 1 ; Val. Max. ix. 1. § 3 ; Liv. xxxv. 
24, xxxvi. 2, 36, xxxvii. 55.) This M. Junius 
Brutus may be the same as No. 12, who was con¬ 
sul in 178. 

10. P. JuNius Brutus, probably tho brother of 
the preceding, was his colleague in the tribunate, 
b. c. 195. He was curule nedilo in 192, and prae¬ 
tor in 190 ; in the latter office he had the province 
of Etruria, where he remained as propraetor in the 
following year, 189. From thence he was sent by 
the senate into Further Spain, which was decreed 
to him ns a province. (Liv. xxxiv. 1 ; Val. Max. 
ix. 1. § 3 ; Liv. xxxv. 41, xxxvi. 45, xxxvii. 2, 
50, 57.) 

11. D. Junius Brutus, one of the triumvirs 
for founding a colony in the territory of Sipontum, 
b. c. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 35.) 

The annexed stemma exhibits the probable fa¬ 
mily connexion of the following persons, Nos. 12 
to i7 inclusive. 

12. M. Juniu9 Brutus, cos. b. c. 178. 


13. M. Junius Brutus, 15. D. Junius Brutus Gal- 

the jurist. laccus, cos. b. c. 138. 

14. M. Junius Brutus, 16. D. Junius Brutus, 

the accuser. cos. u. c. 77. 

17. D. Junius Brutus Albinus, 

one of Caesar's assassins. 

12. M. Junius M. f. L. n. Brutus, the son of 
No. 9, unless he is the same person, was consul b. c. 
178, and had the conduct of the war against the 
Istri, whom he subdued in the following year, and 
compelled them to submit to the Romans. (Liv. 
xl. 59, xli. 9, 14, 15 ; Obsequ. 62.) He was one 
of the ambassadors sent into Asia in 171, to exhort 
the allies to assist the Romans in thoir war against 
Perseus. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the censorship in 169. (Liv. xlii. 45, xliii. 16.) 
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13;* M. Junius Brutus, an eminent Roman 
jurist, who, judging from his pracnomen and the 
time in which he is said to have lived, was pro¬ 
bably a son of No. 12. He is mentioned by Pom- 
ponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. 8. 39), along with P. Mucins 
and Manilius, as one of the three founders of civil 
law ; and it may be inferred from Pomponius, that 
though he was praetor, he never attained the rank 
of consul. The passage of Pomponius, according to 
the reading which has been suggested, is as follows: 
—Post /ios fuerunt P. Mucius et ManUius el Brutus 
[vulg. ct Brutus et Manilius], qni findaverunt jus 
civile. Ex his P. Mucius etiam decern libettos 
reliquity seplem Manilius, Brutus tres [vulg. Brutus 
septem, Manilius tres]. I Hi duo consulares fuerunt , 
Brutus praetor ius, P. autem Mucius etiam pontifex 
j/iaximu8. Tho transposition of the names Brutus 
and Manilius makes the clause Illi duo consrt- 
lares fuerunt , Brutus practorius , consistent with 
the former part of the sentence. It also makes 
the testimony of Pomponius consistent with that 
of Cicero, who reports, on the authority of Scacvola, 
that Brutus left no more than three genuine books 
dc jure civile. (De O/xit. ii. 55.) That more, how¬ 
ever, was attributed to Brutus than he really 
wrote may be inferred from the particularity of 
Cicero's statement. Brutus is frequently referred 
to as a high authority on points of law in ancient 
classical and legal authors (<?. g. compare Cic. de 
Fin. i. 4, and Dig. 7. tit. 1. s. 68, pr.; again, com¬ 
pare Cic. ail Fam. vii. 22, and Cell. xvii. 7). In 
tho books of Brutus are contained some of the 
responsa which iio gave to clients, and he and 
Cato are censured by Cicero for publishing the 
actual names of the persons, male and female, who 
consulted them, as if, in law, there were anything 
in a name. (Dc Orat. ii. 32.) From the frag¬ 
ments wc possess (de Orat. ii. 55), Brutus certainly 
appears to enter into unlawyer-like details, giving 
us the very names of the villas where he happened 
to bo. Whether Servius Sulpicius commented upon 
Brutus is a much disputed question. Ulpian (Dig. 
14. tit. 3. s. 5. § 1) cites Servius libro pruno ad 
Brulum , and Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. §44) 
asserts that Servius duos libros ad Brutum perquam 
brevissimos ad Edielum subsaijdos rcliquit. It is 
commonly supposed that Servius, instead of com¬ 
menting on the work of the jurisconsult, dedicated 
his short notes on the Edict to M. Junius Brutus, 
the assassin of Julius Caesar, or else to the father 
of the so-called tyrannicide. (Zimmem, It Ii. G. 
§ 75 ; Majansius, vol. i. pp. 127—140.) 

14. M. Junius Brutus, a son of the pre¬ 
ceding, studied law like his father, but, instead of 
seeking magistracies of distinction, became so noto¬ 
rious for the vehemence and harshness of his 
prosecutions, that he was named Accusator. (Cic. 
de Off. ii. 14.) He did not spare the highest rank, 
for among the objects of his attack was M. Acmilius 
Scaurus. (Cic. pro Font. 13.) He was a warm 
and impassioned orator, though his oratory was 
not in good taste. It should be remarked that all 
we know of the son is derived from the unfavour¬ 
able representations of Cicero, who belonged to the 
opposite political party. Brutus, the father, was a 
man of considerable wealth, possessing baths and 
three country seats, which were all sold to support 
the extravagance of the son. Brutus, the son, in 
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* Nos. .’3, 14, 19, 20, being reckoned jurists, 
are written by J. T. G. ... 
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the accusation of Cn. Plancus, made some charges 
of inconsistency against L. Liciuius Crassus, the 
orator ; and Cicero twice (dc Orat. ii. 55, pro 
Cluent. 51) relates the Ions mots (bene dicta ) of 
Crassus, recriminating upon the extravagance of 
the accuser. 

15. D. Junius M. f. M. n. Brutus Gall ar¬ 
cus (Callakcus) or Callaicus, son of No. 12 and 
brother of No. 13, was a contemporary of the Grac¬ 
chi, and one of the most celebrated generals of his age. 
He belonged to the aristocratical party, and in his 
consulship with P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, in b. c. 
138, distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
tribunes. lie refused to bring before the senate a 
proposition for the purchase of corn for the people; 
and when the tribunes wished to have the power 
of exempting ten persons apiece from the military 
levies, he and his colleague refused to allow them 
this privilege. In consequence of this they were 
committed to prison by the tribune C. Curiatius. 
(Val. Max. iii. 7. § 3; Liv. Epit. 55 ; Cic. de I.eg. 
iii. 9.) The province of Further Spain was assign¬ 
ed to Brutus, whither he proceeded in the same 
year. In order to pacify the province, lie assigned 
lands to those who had served under Viriathus, 
and founded the town of Valentin. But ns Lusi¬ 
tania continued to bo overrun with parties of 
marauders, he laid waste the country in every 
direction, took numerous towns, and advanced as 
far as the river Lethe or Oblivio, ns the Romans 
translated the name of the river, which was also 
called Limaen, Limia or Belion, now Lima. (Strab. 
iii. p. 153; Mela, iii. 1; Plin. UN. iv. 22. s. 35.) 
Here the soldiers at first refused to march further; 
but when Brutus seized the standard from tho 
standard-bearer, and began to cross the river alone, 
they immediately followed him. From thence they 
advanced to the Minius (Minho), which he crossed 
and continued his march till he arrived at tho 
ocean, where the Romans saw with astonishment 
the sun set in its waters. In this country he sub¬ 
dued various tribes, among whom the Bracari aro 
mentioned as the most warlike. He also conquered 
the Gallaeci, who had come to the assistance of 
their neighbours with an army of 60,000 men, and 
it was from his victory over them that he obtained 
the surname of Gallaccus. The work of subjuga¬ 
tion, however, proceeded but slowly, ns many towns 
after submission again revolted, among which Ta- 
labriga is particularly mentioned. In the midst of 
his successes, he was recalled into Nearer Spain 
by his relation, Acmilius Lepidus (Appian, Hip. 
80), and from thence he proceeded to Rome, where 
he celebrated a splendid triumph, b. c. 136, for his 
victories over the Lusitanians and Gallaeci. Dru- 
mann (Gesch. Boms, vol. iv. p.8), misled apparently 
by a passage in Eutropius (iv. 19), places his tri¬ 
umph in the same year as that of Scipio's over 
Numantia, namely, in b. c. 132. (Liv. Epit. 55, 
56; Appian, If ip. 71—73; Flor. ii. 17. § 12; 
Ores. v. 5; Veil. Pat. ii. 5; Cic. pro Bulb. 17 ; 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 34, Ti. Gracch. 21; Val. Max. vi. 
4, extern. 1.) 

With the booty obtained in Spain, Brutus 
erected temples and other public buildings, for 
which the poet L. Accius wrote inscriptions in 
verse. (Cic. pro Arch. 11; Plin. xxxvi. 4. s. 5. § 7; 
Val. Max. viii. 14. § 2.) The last time we hear 
of Brutus is in il c. 129, when he served under 
C. Sempronius Tuditanus against the Japydcs, and 
by his military skill gained a victory for the consul. 
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and thereby repaired the losses which the latter 
had sustained at the commencement of the cam¬ 
paign. (Liv. Epit. 59.) 

Brutus was a patron of the poet L. Accius, and 
for the times was well versed in Greek and Roman 
literature; he was also not deficient in oratorical 
talent. (Cic. Brut. 28.) We learn from Cicero 
(deAm. 2), that he was augur. The Clodia men¬ 
tioned by Cicero in a letter to Atticus (xii. 22), 
whom Orelli supposes to be the mother of this 
Brutus, was in all probability his wife, and the 
mother of the consul of b. c. 77. [No. 16.] (Dru- 
rrmnn, l. c.) 

16. D. Junius D. f. M. n. Brutus, son of the 
preceding, distinguished himself by his opposition 
to Saturninus in b. c. 100. (Cic. pro Bobir. perd. 
7.) He belonged to the aristocratical party, and 
is alluded to as one of the aristocrats in the oration 
which Sallust puts into the mouth of Lcpidus 
ngainst Sulla. (Sail. 1114. i. p. 987, ed. Cortius.) 
He was consul in B. c. 77, with Mamercus Lc¬ 
pidus (Cic. Brut. 47), and in 74 became security 
for P. Junius before Verrcs, the praetor urbanus. 
(Cic. Vcrr. i. 55, 57.) He was well acquainted 
with Greek and Roman literature. (Cic. Brut. 1. c .) 
Ilia wife Sempronia was a well-educated, but li¬ 
centious woman, who carried on an intrigue with 
Catiline; she received the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges in her husband’s house in 63, when he 
wits absent from Rome. (Sail. Cut 40.) We 
Imvo no doubt that the preceding D. Brutus is the 
person meant in this passage of Sallust, and not 

I) . Brutus Albums, one of Caesar’s assassins [No. 
17], as some modern writers suppose, since the 
latter is called an adolesccns by Caesar ( B. G. iii. 

II) in 56, and therefore not likely to have had 
Sempronia ns his wife in 63 ; and because wo 
know that Paulin Valeria was to marry Brutus 
Albums in 50. (Caelius,ad Fain. viiL 7.) 

17. 1). Junius Brutus Albinus, one of Cae¬ 
sar's assassins, who must not be confounded with 
the more celebrated M. Junius Brutus, was in all 
probability the son of No. 16 and of Sempronia, 
as we know that they had children (Sail. Cat. 25), 
and the praenomen is the same. This D. Brutus 
was adopted by A. Postumius Albinus, who was 
consul b. c. 99 [Albinus, No. 22], whence he is 
called Brutus Albinus; and this adoption is com¬ 
memorated on a coin of I). Brutus figured on p. 93. 
(Plut. Caes. 64, &c.. Ant. 11; Dion Cass. xliv. 14.) 
We first read of him as serving under Caesar in 
Gaul when he wns still a young man. Caesar 
gave him the command of the fleet which was sent 
to attack the Veneti in b. c. 56. (Caes. B. G. iii. 
11; Dion Cass, xxxix. 40-42.) He seems to have 
continued in Gaul till almost the close of the war, but 
bis name docs not occur frequently, as he did not 
hold the rank of legatus. He served against 
Vercingetorix in 52 (Caes. B. G. vii. 9), and ap¬ 
pears to have returned to Rome in 50, when he 
married Paulla Valeria. (Cael. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 
On the breaking out of the civil war in the follow¬ 
ing year (49), he was recalled to active service, 
and was placed by Caesar over the fleet which 
was to besiege Massilia. D. Brutus, though in¬ 
ferior in the number of his ships, gained a vic¬ 
tory over the enemy, and at length obtained pos¬ 
session of Massilia. (Caes. B. C. i. 36, 56, &c., 
ii. 3-22 ; Dion Cass. xli. 19-22.) After this, he 
had the command of Further Gaul entrusted to 
him where he gained a victory over the Bellovaci; 
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and so highly was he esteemed by Caesar, that on 
his return from Spain through Italy, in 45, Caesar 
conferred upon him the honour of riding in his 
carriage along with Antony and his nephew, the 
young Octavius. (Plut. Ant. 11.) Caesar gave 
him still more substantial marks of his favour, by 
promising him the government of Cisalpine Gaul, 
with the practorship for 44 and the consulship for 
42. In Caesar’s will, read after his death, it was 
found that D. Brutus had been made one of his 
heirs in the second degree; and so entirely did 
he possess the confidence of Caesar, that the other 
murderers sent him to conduct their victim to the 
senate-house on the day of the assassination. The 
motives which induced D. Brutus to take part in 
the conspiracy against his friend and benefactor 
are not stated; but lie could have no excuse for 
his crime ; and among the instances of base ingra¬ 
titude shewn on the ides of March, none was so 
foul and black ns that of D. Brutus. (Liv. Epit. 
114, 116; Dion Cass. xliv. 14, 18, 35 ; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 48, 11 1, 113, 143, iii. 98; Suet. Cats. 81, 
83; Veil. Pat ii. 56.) 

After Caesar’s death (41), D. Brutus went into 
his province of Cisalpine Gaul, and when Antony 
obtained from the people a grant of this province, 
Brutus refused to surrender it to him. Ilis con¬ 
duct was warmly praised by Cicero and the sena¬ 
torial party; but so little was he prepared to re¬ 
sist Antony, that when the latter crossed the 
Rubicon towards the close of the year, D. Brutus 
dared not meet him in the field, but threw him¬ 
self into Mutina, which was forthwith besieged 
by Antony. In this town he continued till 
April in the following year (43), when the siege 
was raised by the consuls Hirtius and Pnnsa, who 
were accompanied by Octavianus. Antony was 
defeated, and fled across the Alps; and as Hirtius 
and Pansa had fallen in the battle, the command 
devolved upon D. Brutus, since the senate was un¬ 
willing to entrust Octavianus with any further 
power. He was not, however, in a condition to 
follow up his victory against Antony, who mean¬ 
time had collected a large army north of the Alps, 
and was preparing to march again into Italy. 
Octavianus also had obtained the consulship, not¬ 
withstanding the ill-will of the senate, and had 
procured the enactment of the lex Pcdia, by which 
the murderers of Caesar were outlawed, and tiie 
execution of the sentence entrusted to himself. 
D. Brutus was now in a dangerous position. An¬ 
tony was marching against him from the north, 
Octavianus from the south ; his own troops could 
not be depended upon, and L. Plancus bad already 
deserted him and gone over to Antony with three 
legions. He therefore determined to cross over to 
M. Brutus in Macedonia; but his soldiers deserted 
him on the march, and he was betrayed by Camil- 
lus, a Gaulish cliiefj upon whom lie had formerly 
conferred some favours, and put to death, by order 
of Antony, by one Capenus, a Scquanan, b. c. 43. 
(Cicero's Letters and Philippics; Liv. Epit. 117- 
120; Dion Cass. xlv. 9,14, xlvi. 35, &c., 53; 
Appian, B. C. iii. 74, 81, 97, 98; Veil. Pat. ii. 64.) 

18. M. Junius Brutus, praetor in b. c. 88 , 
was sent with his colleague Servilius by the se¬ 
nate, at the request of Marius, to command Sulla, 
who was then at Nolo, not to advance nearer 
Rome. (Plut. Suit. 9.) On Sulla's arrival at Rome, 
Brutus was proscribed with ten other senators. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 60.) lie subsequently served 
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under Cn. Papirius Carbo, the consul, b. a 82, and 
was sent by him in a fishing-boat to Lilybacum; 
but finding himself surrounded by Pompey's fleet, 
he put an end to his own life, that he might not 
fall into the hands of his enemies. (Liv. Epit. 89.) 
Cicero, in a letter to Atticus (ix. 14), mentions a 
report, that Caesar intended to revenge the death 
of M. Brutus and Carbo, and of all those who had 
been put to death by Sulla with the assistance 
of Pompcy. This M. Junius Brutus is not to be 
confounded, as he often is, with L. Junius Brutus 
Damasippus, praetor in 82 [No. 19], whose sur¬ 
name we know from Livy (Epit. 86) to have been 
Lucius; nor with M. Junius Brutus [No. 20J, the 
father of the so-called tyrannicide. 

19. L. Junius Brutus Damasippus, an active 
and unprincipled partisan of Marius. The younger 
Marius, reduced to despair by the blockade of 
Praeneste (b. c. 82), came to the resolution that 
hia greatest enemies should not survive him. Ac¬ 
cordingly he managed to despatch a letter to L. 
Brutus, who was then praetor urbanus at Rome, 
desiring him to summon the senate upon some 
false pretext, and to procure the assassination of 
P. Antis tins, of C. Papirius Carbo, L. Domitius, 
and Scacvola, the pontifex maximus. The cruel 
and treacherous order was too well obeyed, and 
the dead bodies of the murdered senators were 
thrown unburied into the Tiber. (Appian, B. C. 
i. 88; Veil. Pat ii. 26.) 

In the same year L. Brutus made an ineffectual 
attempt to relieve Praeneste: the consul of Cn. Pa¬ 
pirius Carbo, despairing of success, fled to Africa ; 
but L. Brutus, with others of his party, advanced 
towards Rome, and were defeated by Sulla. L. 
Brutus was taken prisoner in the battle, and was 
put to death by Sulla. (Appian, B. C. i. 92, 93 ; 
Sail. Cut. 61 ; Dion Cass. Frag. 135, p. 54, cd. 
Ueinmr.) 

Some confusion has arisen from the circumstance 
that the subject of this article is sometimes spoken 
of with the cognomen Damasippus, and sometimes 
with that of Brutus. (Duker, ad Ftor. iii. 21. 
p. 685.) lie appeal's now as L. Damasippus, and 
now ns Junius Brutus. Perhaps he was adopted by 
one of the Licinii, for the cognomen Damasippus 
belonged to the Licinian gens (Cic. ad Fain. vii. 
23); and an adoptive name, in reference to the 
original name, was often alternative, not cumula¬ 
tive. The same person may have been L. Junius 
Brutus and L. Licinius Damasippus. 

20. M. Junius Brutus, the father of the so- 
called tyrannicide [No. 21] is described by Cicero 
ns well skilled in public and private law; but he 
will not allow him to be numbered in the rank of 
orators. (Cic. Brut. 36.) He was tribune n. c. 83 
(Cic. pro Quint. 20) ; and the M. Brutus who is 
spoken of with some asperity by Cicero for hav¬ 
ing made an impious attempt to colonize Capua 
(dc Leg. Agr. ii. 33, 34, 36), in opposition to omens 
and auspices, and who is said, like all who shared 
in that enterprise, to have perished miserably, is 
supposed by Ernesti ( Clav. Cic.) after Mazochius 
(AinpJiitheat. Camp. p. 9; Poleni, Thcs. Supp. v. 
217) to have been the pater inlerfecloris. He no 
doubt made this attempt in his tribunate. 

M. Brutus married Servilia, who was the daugh¬ 
ter of Q. Servilius and of Li via, the sister of Dru- 
sus, and thus was half-sister of Cato of Utica by 
the mother's side. Another Servilia, her sister, 
was the wife of Lucullus. The Q. Servilius Caepio, 
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who afterwards adopted her son, was her brother. 
She traced her descent from Servilius Ahaln, the 
assassin of Sp. Maelius. (Plut. Brut. 1.) This 
asserted descent explains the pronoun tester in the 
masculine gender in a passage of Cicero's Orator 
(c.45), which was addressed to the younger Brutus: 
“ Quomodo enim tester axilla ala factus est, nisi 
fuga litcrae vastioris.” It is in reference to this 
descent that we find the head of Servilius Aliala 
on the coins of the so-called tyrannicide: one is 
figured on p. 83. Servilia was a woman of great 
ability, and had much influence with Cato, who 
became the father-in-law of her son. 

Brutus, besides his well-known son, had two 
daughters by Servilia, one of whom was married 
to M. Lepidus, the triumvir (Veil. Pat. ii. 88 ; 
compare Cic. ad Fain. xii. 2), and the other to C. 
Cassius. The name, other than Junia, of the for¬ 
mer, is not known. Asconius, in his commentary 
on the speech pro Milone , mentions Cornelia, cujus 
castitas pro cxemplo J/abita cst, as the wife of Lepi¬ 
dus ; but perhaps Lepidus was married twice, ns a 
daughter of Brutus could not have home the 
family-name Cornelia. The wife of Cassius was 
named Tertia, or, by way of endearment, Tertulla. 
Some have supposed, without reason, that Brutus 
had but one daughter, Tertia Junia, who was mar¬ 
ried successively to Lepidus and Cassius; and 
Lipsius (cited Orelli, Onomast. Cic. s. v . Tertia) 
erroneously (sec cut Att. xiv. 20) makes Tertia tho 
daughter of Servilia by her second husband. 

There is much reason to suspect that Servilia 
intrigued with Caesar (Plut. Brut. 5), who is said 
to have believed his assassin to have been his 
own son ; but this cannot have been, for Caesar was 
only fifteen years older than the younger Brutus. 
Scandal went so far ns to assert, that Tertia, like 
her mother, was one of Caesar's mistresses; and 
Suetonius (Cues. 30) has preserved \\ double entendre 
of Cicero in allusion to Scrvilia's supposed conni¬ 
vance at her daughter's shame. This anecdote re¬ 
fers to a time subsequent to the death of the cider 
Brutus. The death of Tertia, a. d. 22, when she 
must have been very old, is recorded by Tacitus 
(Atm. iii. 76), who stales that the images of twenty 
of the noblest families graced her funeral; “ sed 
praefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus, eo ipso, quod 
effigies eoruni non visebantur.*’ 

The knowledge of these family connexions gives 
additional interest to the history of the times. 
Though the reputed dishonour of his wife did not 
prevent the father from actively espousing the poli¬ 
tical party to which C;icsar belonged, yet it is pos¬ 
sible, but not very probable, that the rumour of 
Caesar's amours with a mother and a sister may 
afterwards have deepened the hostility of the son. 

When Lepidus, b. c. 77, endeavoured to succeed 
to the leadership which had become vacant by the 
death of Sulla, Brutus was placed in command of 
the forces in Cisalpine Gaul; and, at Mutina, he 
for some time withstood the attack of Pompey's 
hitherto victorious army; but, at length, either 
finding himself in danger of being betrayed, or 
voluntarily determining to change sides, he put 
himself and his troops in the power of Pompey, on 
the understanding that their lives should be spared, 
and, sending a few horsemen before him, retired to 
the small town of Rhegium near the Padus. There, 
on the next da} r , he was slain by one Geminius, 
who was sent by Pompey for that purpose. Pom¬ 
pcy (who had forwarded despatches on successive 
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days to the senate to announce first the surrender 
and then the death of Brutus) was much and justly 
blamed for this cruel and perfidious act. (Pint 
Pomp . 16; Appian, B. C. ii. Ill ; Liv. Epii. 
90.) 

21. M. Junius Brutus, the son of No. 20, by 
Servilia, was born in the autumn of b. c. 85. He 
was subsequently adopted by his uncle Q. Servilius 
Caepio, which must have happened before b. c. 
59, and hence he is sometimes called Caepio or Q. 
Caepio Brutus, especially in public documents, on 
coins, and inscriptions. (On the coin annexed the 



inscription on the reverse is Caepio Brutus Pko- 
cos.) He lost his father at the early age of eight 
years, but his mother, Servilia, assisted by her two 
brothers, continued to conduct his education with 
the utmost care, and ho acquired an extraordinary 
love for learning, which he never lost in after-life. 
M. Porcius Cato became his great political model, 
though in his moral conduct lie did not follow his 
example. In 59, when J. Caesar was consul and 
had to silence some young and vehement republi¬ 
cans, L. Vettius on the instigation of the tribune, 
P. Vatinius, denounced Brutus as an accomplice in 
a conspiracy against Pompey’s life; but as it 
was well known that Brutus was perfectly in¬ 
nocent, Caesar put a stop to the prosecution. When 
it was thought necessary in 58 to remove from 
Rome some of tho leading republicans, Cato was 
sent to Cyprus, and Brutus accompanied him. 
After his return to Rome, Brutus seems for some 
years to have taken no part in public proceedings, 
and not to have attached himself to any party. In 
53 he followed Appius Claudius, whose daughter 
Claudia lie had married, to Cilicia, where lie did 
not indeed, like his father-in-law, plunder the pro¬ 
vincials, but could not resist the temptation to 
lend out money at an exorbitant rate of interest, 
lie probably did not return to Rome till 51. 
During his absence Cicero had defended Milo, and 
Brutus also now wrote a speech, in which he en¬ 
deavoured to show that Milo not only deserved no 
punishment, but ought to be rewarded for having 
murdered Clodius. This circumstance, together 
with Cicero’s becoming the successor of Appius 
Claudius in Cilicia, brought about a sort of con¬ 
nexion between Cicero and Brutus, though each 
disliked the sentiments of the other. Cicero, 
when in Cilicia, took care that the money which 
Brutus had lent was renaid him, but at the same 
time endeavoured to prevent his transgress ng the 
laws of usury, at wnich Bruius, who did not re¬ 
ceive as high a percentage as he had expected, 
appears to have been greatly offended. In 50 
Brutus defended Appius Claudius, against whom 
two serious charges were brought, and succeeded 
in getting him acquitted. 

When the civil war broke out in 49 between Cae¬ 
sar and Pompey, it was believed that Brutus would 
join the party of Caesar; but Brutus, who saw in 
Pompey the champion of the aristocracy, suppressed 
his personal feelings towards the murderer of his fa- 
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ther, and followed the example of Cato, who de¬ 
clared for Pompey. Brutus, however, did not 
accompany Cato, but went with P. Sextius to 
Cilicia, probably to arrange matters with his 
debtors in Asia, and to make preparations for tho 
war. In 48, he distinguished himself in the en¬ 
gagements in the neighbourhood of DyrrhacIlium, 
and Pompey treated him with great distinction. 
In the battle of Pharsalia, Caesar gave orders if 
to kill Brutus, probably for the sake of Scry-’ : 
who implored Caesar to spare him. (Plut Brut, o.) 
After the battle, Brutus escaped to Larissa, but did 
not follow Pompey any further. Here he wrote 
a letter to Caesar soliciting his pardon, which was 
generously granted by the conqueror, who even 
invited Brutus to come to him. Brutus obej'cd, 
and, if we may believe Plutarch (Brut. 6), lie in¬ 
formed Caesar of Poinpey's flight to Egypt. As 
Caesar did not require Brutus to fight against his 
former friends, ho withdrew from the war, and 
spent his time either in Greece or at Rome in his 
favourite literary pursuits. He did not join Cae¬ 
sar again till the autumn of 47 at Nicaca in Bithy- 
nia, on which occasion he endeavoured to interfere 
with the conqueror on behalf of a friend of king Dcio- 
tnrus, but Caesar refused to comply with the request. 
In the year following Brutus was made governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul, though he had been neither 
praetor nor consul ; and he continued to serve the 
dictator Caesar, although the latter was making war 
against Brutus’s own relatives in Africa. Tho 
provincials in Cisalpine Gaul were delighted with 
the mild treatment and justice of Brutus, whom 
they honoured with public monuments : Caesar 
too afterward* testified his satisfaction with his 
administration. As his province was far from tho 
scene of war, Brutus as usual devoted his time to 
study. At this time, Cicero made him one of tho 
speakers in the treatise which bears tho name 
of Brutus, and in 46 he dedicated to him his 
Orator. In 45, Brutus was succeeded in his pro¬ 
vince by C. Vibius Pansa, but did not go to Romo 
immediately. Before his return, he published his 
eulogy on Cato, in which Cicero found sentiments 
that hurt his vanity, as his suppression of the con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline was not spoken of in the terms 
he would have liked. Accordingly, upon the ar¬ 
rival of Brutus at one of his country-seats near 
Rome, a certain degree of coldness and want of 
confidence existed between the two, although they 
wrote letters to each other, and Cicero, on the ad¬ 
vice of Atticus, even dedicated to him his work 
Dc Finibus. About this time, Brutus divorced 
Claudia, apparently for no other reason than that 
he wished to marry Portia, the daughter of Cato. 
After the close of Caesar’s war in Spain, Brutus 
went from Rome to meet him, and, in the begin¬ 
ning of August, returned to the city with him. 

In 44 Brutus was praetor urbanus,and C. Cassius, 
who had been disappointed in his hope of obtain¬ 
ing the praetorship, was as much enraged against 
Brutus as against the dictator. Caesar promised 
Brutus the province of Macedonia, and also held 
out to him hopes of the consulship. Up to this 
time Brutus had borne Caesar's dictatorship with¬ 
out expressing the least displeasure; he had served 
the dictator and paid homage to him, nor had he 
thought it contrary to his republican principles to 
accept favours and offices from him. His change 
of mind which took place at this time was not the 
result of his reflections or principles, but of the 
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influence which Cassius exercised over him. He 
was persuaded by Cassius to join the conspirators 
who murdered Caesar on the 15th of March, 44. 
After the deed was perpetrated he went to the 
forum to address the people, but found no favour. 
The senate, indeed, pardoned the murderers, but 
this was only a farce played by M. Antony to ob- 
'dm their sanction of the Julian laws. The mur- 
erere then assembled the people on the capitol, 
and Brutus in his speech promised that they should 
receive all that Caesar had destined for them. All 
parties were apparently reconciled. But the 
arrangements which Antony made for the funeral 
of Caesar, and in consequence of which the people 
made an assault upon the houses of the conspira¬ 
tors, shewed them clearly the intentions of Antony. 
Brutus withdrew into the country, and during his 
stay there he gave, in the month of July, most 
splendid Ludi Apollinarcs, hoping thereby to turn 
the disposition of the people in his favour. But 
in this he was disappointed, and ns Antony as¬ 
sumed a threatening position, he sailed in Sep¬ 
tember to Athens with the intention of taking 
possession of the province of Macedonia, which 
Caesar had assigned him, .and of repelling force by 
force. After staying at Athens a short time in 
the company of philosophers and several young 
Romans who attached themselves to his cause, and 
after receiving a very large sum of money from the 
quaestor M. Appuleius, who brought it from 
Asia, Brutus intended to proceed to Macedonia. 
But the senate had now assigned this province to 
Antony, who, however, towards the end of the 
year, transferred it to his brother, the praetor C. 
Antonius. Before, however, the latter arrived, 
Brutus, who had been joined by the scattered 
troops of Pompey, marched into Macedonia, where 
he was received by Q. llortensius, the son of the 
orator, as his legitimate successor. Brutus found 
an abundance of arms, and the troops stationed in 
Illyricum, as well as several other legions, joined 
him. C. Antonius, who also arrived in the mean¬ 
time, was unable to advance beyond the coast of 
Illyricum, and at the beginning of 43 was besieged 
in Apollonia and compelled to surrender. Brutus 
disregarded all the decrees of the senate, and re¬ 
solved to act for himself. While Octavianus in 
the month of August 4 3 obtained the condemnation 
of Caesar's murderers, Brutus was engaged in a 
war against 9ome Thracian tribes to procure money 
for himself and booty for his soldiers. About this 
time ho assumed the title iraperator, which, to¬ 
gether with his portrait, appear on many of his 
coins. The things which were going on mean¬ 
time in Italy seemed to affect neither Brutus nor 
Cassius, hut after the triumvirate was establish¬ 
ed, Brutus began to prepare for war. Instead, 
however, of endeavouring to prevent the enemy 
from landing on the coast of the Ionian sea, Brutus 
mid Cassius separated their forces and ravaged 
Rhodes and Lycia. Loaded with booty, Brutus 
and Cassius met again at Sardis in the beginning 
of 42, but it wa9 only the fear of the triumvirs 
that prevented them from falling out with each 
other. Their carelessness was ihdeed so great, 
that only a small fleet was sent to the Ionian sea 
under the command of Statius Murcus. Before 
leaving Asia, Brutus had a dream which foreboded 
his niin at Philippi, and in the autumn of 42 the 
battle of Philippi was fought. In the first engage¬ 
ment Brutus conquered the army of Octavianus, 
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while Cassius was defeated by Antony. But in a 
second battle, about twenty days later, Brutus 
was defeated and fell upon his own sword. 

From his first visit to Asia, Brutus appears as 
a man of considerable wealth, and he afterwards 
increased it by lending money upon interest. Ho 
possessed an extraordinary memory and a still more 
extraordinary imagination, which led him into 
superstitions differing only from those of the multi¬ 
tude by a strange admixture of philosophy. He was 
deficient in knowledge of mankind and the world, 
whence he was never able to foresee the course of 
things, and was ever surprised at the results. Hence 
also his want of independent judgment. The quan¬ 
tity of his varied knowledge, which he had acquired 
by extensive reading and his intercourse witli philo¬ 
sophers, was beyond his control, and was rather an 
encumbcrance to him than anything else. Nothing 
had such charms for him as 6tudy, which he prose¬ 
cuted by day and night, at home and abroad. Ho 
made abridgements of the historical works of C. Fan- 
niusandCaelius Anti pater, and on the eve of the bat¬ 
tle of Pharsalus he is said to have been engaged in 
making an abridgement of Polybius. lie also wrote 
several philosophical treatises, among which wc have 
mention of those On Duties, On Patience, and On 
Virtue. The best of his literary productions, how¬ 
ever, appear to have been his orations, though 
they are censured ns having been too dry and 
serious, and deficient in animation. Nothing would 
enable us so much to form a clear notion of his 
character as his letters, but we unfortunately pos¬ 
sess only a few (among those of Cicero), the 
authenticity of which is acknowledged, and a few 
passages of others quoted by Plutarch. (Brut. 2, 
22, Cic. 45.) Even in the time of Plutarch (Brut. 
53) there seem to have existed forged letters of 
Brutus; and the two books of u Epistolac ad Bru- 
tum,'* usually printed among the works of Cicero, 
are unquestionably the fabrications of a later time. 
The name of Brutus, his fatal deed, his fortunes 
and personal character, offered great temptations 
for the forgery of such documents ; but these let¬ 
ters contain gross blunders in history and chrono¬ 
logy, to which attention was first drawn by Erasmus 
of Rotterdam. (Epist. i. 1.) Brutus is also said to 
have attempted to write poetry, which does not 
seem to have possessed much merit. (Cicero, in 
the passages collected in Orelli’s Onomast. Tull. ii. 
pp. 319—324 ; Plut. Life of Brutus; Appian, B. C . 
ii. 11—iv. 132 ; Dion Cass. lib. xli.—xlviii. Re¬ 
specting his oratory and the extant fragments of 
it, see Meyer, Oral. Horn. Fragm. p. 443, &c., 2nd 
edit. ; comp. Weichert, Poet. I Ad. Rcliq. p. 125 ; 
Drumann, Gesch. Roms , iv. pp. J8—44.) 

BRYAXIS (Bpua^is), an Athenian statuary in 
stone and metal, cast a bronze statue of Seleucus, 
king of Syria (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19), and, 
together with Scopas, Timothcus, and Leochares, 
adorned the Mausoleum with bas-reliefs. (Plin. 
II. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4.) He must have lived accord¬ 
ingly u. c. 372—312. (Sillig. Cutul. Art. s. v.) 
Besides the two works above mentioned, Bryaxis 
executed five colossal statues at Rhodes (Plin. 
H N. xxxiv. 7. s. 18), an Asclepios (II. N. xxxiv. 
8 . s. 19), a Liber, father of Cnidus (II. N. xxxvi. 
5), and a statue of Pasiphae. (Tatian. ad Grace. 
54.) If we believe Clemens Alexandrinus ( Protr . 
p. 30, c.), Bryaxis attained so high a degree of per¬ 
fection, that two statues of his were ascribed by 
some to Phidias. [W. I.] 

2 L 
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BRYE'NNIUS, JOSE'PHUS Cl-ofa BpwV- 

yios), a Greek priest and eloquent preacher, died 
between a. d. 1431 and 1438. He is the author 
of a great number of treatises on religious subjects, 
as well as of several letters to distinguished persons 
of his time respecting theological and ecclesiastical 
matters. His works were first published under the 
title “*I6 unj<t> novaxov rov B puevvlou rd cvpeOlvra 
5 1 brifuXelas Eiry cvtov, Aiok6vou rijs BouVyapriay, 
rjbrj to irpuTov rvnots ckH 60 cv to,” three volumes, 
8 vo. Leipzig, 1768—1784. This edition contains 
only the Greek text. Eugenios, diaconus in Bul¬ 
garia, was in possession of a fine manuscript of the 
works of Bryennius, and he is the author of a life 
of Bryennius contained in the preface to the Leip¬ 
zig edition. The works of Bryennius were known 
and published in extracts long before the complete 
edition of them appeared. Leo Allatius refers to, 
and gives extracts from, several of his treatises, 
such as “Omtiones II de Futuro Judicio et Sem- 
piterna Bcatitudine,” in which the author main¬ 
tained peculiar views respecting purgatory; “Ora- 
tio de Sancta Trinitate;” “ Oratio de Transfigura- 
tione Domini“Oratio de Domini Crucifixione 
&c. The style of Bryennius is remarkably pure 
for his tiino. (Leo Allnt. De Libris el Rebus Redes. 
Grace, parti, pp. 136,141,143,237,&c., 311,339- 
343, De Consensu Utriusque Rcdesiae , pp. 529, 837, 
863, &c.; Cave, Hist. Liter. Appendix , p. 121; Fa¬ 
bric. Dibl. Grace, xi. p. 659, Ac.) [W. P.] 
BRYE'NNIUS, MA'NUEL (Morow)X Bpvfy- 
vios) y a Greek writer on music, is probably identi¬ 
cal with one Manuel Bryennius, the contemporary 
of the emperor Andronicus I., who reigned from 
1282 till 1328. Bryennius wrote 'AppovtKa, or a 
commentary on the theory of music, which is di¬ 
vided into three books, in the first of which he 
frequently dwells upon the theory of Euclid, while 
in the second and third books he has chiefly in 
view that of Ptolemy the musician. The learned 
Meibomius intended to publish this work, and to 
add it to his “ Antiquae Musicae Autores Septem,” 
Amsterdam, 1652 ; but he was prevented from ac¬ 
complishing his purpose. The “ Harmonica" hav¬ 
ing attracted the attention of John Wallis, who 
perused the Oxford MSS., he published it in 1680 
together with the “Harmonica" of Ptolemy and 
some other ancient musicians; he also added a Latin 
translation. The “Harmonica” of both Bryen¬ 
nius and Ptolemy are contained in the third volume 
of Wallis 'b works, Oxford, 1699. (Fabric. Dibl. 
Grace, iii. pp. 648, 649; Labbe, Diblioih. Nov. 
MSS. p. 118.) [W. P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS, NICE'PHORUS (Nuotfdjwr 
B pviwios), the accomplished husband of Anna 
Comnena, was born at Orestias in Macedonia in 
the middle of the eleventh century of the Christian 
acra. He was the son, or more probably the ne¬ 
phew, of another Nicephorus Bryennius, who is re¬ 
nowned in Byzantine history as one of the first 
generals of his time, and who, having revolted 
against the emperor Michael VII. Ducas Parapi- 
naces, assumed the imperial title at Dyrrhachium 
in 1071. Popular opinion was in favour of the 
usurper, but he had to contend with a third rival, 
Nicephorus Botaniates, who was supported by the 
aristocracy and clergy, and who succeeded in de¬ 
posing Michael and in becoming recognized as em¬ 
peror under the name of Nicephorus III. The 
contest then lay between Nicephorus Botaniates 
and Nicephorus Bryennius, against whom the for- 
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mer sent an army commanded by Alexis Comnenus. 
who afterwards became emperor. Bryennius was 
defeated and made prisoner by Alexis near Cala- 
brya in Thrace: he was treated by the victor with 
kindness; but Basil, the emperor’s minister, order¬ 
ed his eyes to be put out. His son, or nephew, 
the subject of this article, escaped the fate of his 
relative; and no sooner had Alexis Comnenus as¬ 
cended the throne (1081), than the name of Bry¬ 
ennius became conspicuous as the emperor's most 
faithful friend. 

Bryennius was not only distinguished by bodily 
beauty and military talents, but also by his learn¬ 
ing, the affability of his manners, and the wisdom 
he shewed in the privy council of the emperor. 
During the first differences with the crusaders, he 
was one of the chief supports of the throne; and, 
in order to reward him for his eminent services, 
Alexis created for him the dignity of panhyperse- 
bastos—a title until then unknown in the code of 
Byzantine ceremonies, and which gave the bearer 
the rank of Caesar. But Bryennius is also called 
Caesar, and we must therefore suppose that this 
title was formally conferred upon him. The greatest 
mark of confidence, however, which Alexis bestow¬ 
ed upon him was the hand of his daughter, Anna 
Comnena, with whom Bryennius lived in happiness 
during forty years. Bryennius distinguished him¬ 
self in the war between Alexis and Bohemond, 
prince of Antioch, and negotiated the peace of 1108 
to the entire satisfaction of his sovereign. 

Anna Comnena and the empress Irene tried to 
persuade the emperor to name Bryennius his 
successor; but Alexis would not deprive his son 
John of his natural rights. After the death of 
Alexis in 1118, and the accession of John, Anna 
and Bryennius conspired against the young em¬ 
peror, but the conspiracy failed. [AnnaComnena.] 
The cause of its failure was the refusal of Bryen¬ 
nius to act in the decisive moment, for which ho 
was severely blamed by his haughty wife. They 
were punished with confiscation of their estates 
and banishment to Oenoe, now Unieh, on the Black 
Sea, where they led a retired life during several 
years. Bryennius afterwards recovered the favour 
of the emperor. In 1137 he went to Cilicia and 
Syria with the intention of relieving the siege of 
Antioch by the crusaders; but ill health compelled 
him to return to Constantinople, where ho died 
soon afterwards. 

Bryennius is the author of a work entitled "TAr; 
ttrropias ., which is a history of the reign of the em¬ 
perors Isaac I. Comnenus, Constantine XI. Ducas, 
Romanus III. Diogenes, and Michael VII. Ducas 
Parapinaces; his intention was to write also the 
history of the following emperors, but death pre¬ 
vented him from carrying his design into execution. 
This work, which is divided into four books, is ono 
of the most valuable of the Byzantine histories, and 
is distinguished by the clearness of the narrative. 
Its principal value arises from its author I eing not 
only a witness but also one of the chief Laders in 
the events which he relates, and from his being 
accustomed to, and having the power of forming a 
judgment upon, important affairs. The editio prin- 
ceps forms part of the Paris collection of the Byzan¬ 
tines, and was published by Pierre Poussines at the 
end of Procopius, Paris, 1661, fol., with notes and 
a Latin translation. The editor, who dedicated the 
work to Christina, queen of Sweden, perused two 
MSS., one of Cujas, and the other of Favre de St. 
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Joire. Du Cange lias written excellent notes upon it, 
which form an appendix to his edition of Cinnamus, 
Paris, 1670, fol. Cousin (le president) translated 
it into French in his usual extravagant and inac¬ 
curate way, which induced Gibbon to say, “did he 
ever think?” A new and careful edition has been 
published by Meineke, together with Cinnamus 
(“Nicephori Bryennii Cominentarii,” Bonn, 1836, 
8vo.), which forms part of the Bonn collection of the 
Byzantines. It contains the notes of Pierre Pous- 
sines and Du Cange, and the Latin translation of 
the former revised by the editor. (Anna Comnena, 
Alexias; Cinnamus, i. 1-10; Fabric . Bibt. Grace. 
vii. p. 674; Hankius, dc Byzant. Rcr. Script. Grace., 

pp. 492—507.) # [W. P.] 

BRYSON (T^pviruu), mentioned by lamblichus 
( Vi/. Pylh , c. 23) as one of those youths whom 
Pythagoras instructed in his old age. He was 
perhaps the same writer that is mentioned in the 
extract from Thcopompus found in Athenaeus (xi. 
p. 508), where Plato is charged with having bor¬ 
rowed from Bryson, the Heracleot, and others, a 
rent deal that he introduced into his dialogues as 
is own. A saying of Bryson's is refuted by Aris¬ 
totle in his Jlliet. iii. 2, 13. [A. G.] 

BU'BARES (Bou&fprjs), the son of Mcgabazus, 
n Persian, was sent into Macedonia to nmko in- 
cjuirics after the missing Persian envoys, whom 
Alexander, the son of Amyntas I., had caused to 
be murdered at his father's court, about u. c. 507. 
Alexander induced Bubares to pass the matter 
over in silence, by giving him great presents and 
also his sister Gygnca in marriage. By this Gy- 
gaca Bubares had a son, who was called Amyntas 
after his grandfather. (Herod, v. *21, viii. 136.) 

In conjunction with Artachaees, Bubares super¬ 
intended the construction of the canal which Xerxes 
made across the isthmus of Athos. (Herod, vii.22.) 

BUBAST1S (Boiteatr-ns), an Egyptian divinity 
whom the Greeks used to identify with their own 
Artemis, and whose genealogy they explain ac¬ 
cordingly. (Herod, ii. 137, 156 ; Stcph. Byz, s.v. 
UovSaaros.) She was a daughter of Osiris and 
Isis, and sister of Horus (Apollo). Her mother, 
Isis, entrusted Bubastis and Homs to Bit to, to 
protect them from Typhon. In the town of Buto 
there was a temple of Bubastis and Homs, but the 
principal seat of the worship of Bubastis was in 
the town of Bubastus or Bubastis. Here her 
sanctuary was surrounded by two canals of the 
Nile, and it was distinguished for its beautiful 
situation as well as for the style of the building. 
(Herod, ii. 137, 138.) An annual festival was 
celebrated to the goddess here, which was attend¬ 
ed by immense crowds of people (Herodotus, ii. 
60, estimates their number at 700,000), and was 
spent in great merriment. But the particulars, as 
well as the object of the solemnity, arc not known, 
though the worship of Bubastis continued to a very 
late time. (Ov. Met. ix. 687 ; Gratius, Dc Venal. 
42.) The animal sacred to Bubastis was the cat; 
and according to Stephanus of Byzantium, the 
name Bubastis itself signified a cat. When cats 
died they were carefully embalmed and conveyed 
to Bubastis. (Herod, ii. 67.) The goddess herself 
was represented in the form of a cat, or of a female 
with the head of a cat, and some specimens of such 
representations, though not many, are still extant. 
This is explained in the legend of Bubastis by the 
story, that when the gods fled from Typhon, Bu¬ 
bastis (Artemis, Diana) concealed herself by 
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assuming the appearance of a cat (Ov. Met. v. 
329 ; Anton. Lib. 28.) But it seems more 
natural to suppose here, as in other instances of 
Egyptian religion, that the worship of Bubastis 
was originally the worship of the cat itself, which 
was subsequently refined into a mere syml>ol of 
the goddess. The fact that the ancients identify 
Bubastis with Artemis or Diana is to us a point of 
great difficulty, since the information which we 
possess respecting the Egyptian goddess presents 
little or no resemblance between the two divinities. 
The only point that might seem to account for the 
identification, is, that Bubastis, like Artemis, was 
regarded as the goddess of the moon. The cat 
also was believed by the ancients to stand in some 
relation to the moon, for Plutarch (Dc Js. cl Os. 
63) says, that the cat was the symbol of the moon 
on account of her different colours, her busy 
ways at night, and her giving birth to 28 young 
ones during the course of her life, which is exactly 
the number of the phases of the moon. (Comp. 
Phot. BiU. p. 343, a., ed. Bckker ; Dcincter. Phot. 
Uepl'E.ppr)v. § 159, ed. Oxford.) It might, there¬ 
fore, seem that Bubastis, being the daughter of 
Osiris (the sun) and Isis (the moon), was con¬ 
sidered as the symbol of the new moon. But the 
interpretation given by Plutarch cannot be regard¬ 
ed as decisive, for in another passage (Dc Is. cl 
Os. 74) he gives a different account of the sym¬ 
bolical meaning of the cat. Another point in 
which some think that Bubastis and Artemis 
coincide, is the identity of the two with Eilcithyiu. 
But although Artemis and Eileithyia may have 
been the same, it does not follow that Bubastis 
and Eileithyia were likewise identical, and origi¬ 
nally thev must have been different, as the mode 
ot worship ot the latter was incompatible with the 
religion of the Egyptians. (Manctno, «/>. Plul, Do 
Is. el Os. 73 ; llcrod. ii. 45 ; Macrob. i. 7.) Wo 
must, therefore, be contented with knowing the 
simple fact, that the Greeks identified the Egyp¬ 
tian Bubastis with their own Artemis, and that in 
later times, when the attributes of different divini¬ 
ties were exchanged in various ways, the features 
peculiar to Eileithyia were transferred to Bubastis 
(Anlhol. Grace, xi. 81) and Isis. (Ov. Amor. ii. 
13.) Josephus (Ant. Jtul. xiii. 3. §2) mentions 
Bubastis with the surname dypia , or the rustic, who 
had a temple near Lcontopolis in the nomos of 
Heliopolis, which had fallen into decay ns early as 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. (Comp. Jablon- 
skv Punth. Acj. iii. 3 ; Pignorius, Exjiosit. Tab. 
Isiacae , p. 66, ed. Amstelod.) £L. S.j 

BUBO'NA. The Romans had two divinities 
whom the}' believed to be the protectois of stables, 
viz. Bubona and Epona, the former being the pro¬ 
tectress of oxen and cows, and the latter of horses. 
Small figures of these divinities were placed in 
niches made in the wall (aedicidae), or in the pillar 
supporting the roof; sometimes, also, they were 
only painted over the manger. (Augustin. Dc Civ. 
Dei , iv. 34 ; Tertull. Apolog. 16 ; Minuc. Fel. Oct. 
28 ; Apul. Met. p. 60 ; Juvcn. viii. 157.) [L. S.] 

BUBULCUS, the name of a family of the Junia 
gens. (Plin. IT. N. xviii. 37 ; comp. Pint Poplic. 
11.) There are only two persons of this family 
mentioned, both of whom bear the name of Brutus 
also; of these, one is called in the Fasti Capitolini 
Bubulcus Brutus, and the other Brutus Bubulcus: 
they may therefore have belonged to the Bruli, 
and not to a distinct family of the Junia gens. 

2 i. 2 
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1. C. Junius C. f. C. n. Bubulcus Brutus, 
was consul b. c. 317 and again in 313, in the lat¬ 
ter of which years Saticula was founded. (Liv. ix. 
20, 21, *28 ; Diod. xix. 17, 77; Festus, s. v. Sati¬ 
cula.) He was inagister equitum in 312 to the 
dictator C. Sulpicius Longus (Fast Capit.) and not 
dictator, as lie is erroneously called by Livy (ix. 
29). He was consul a third time in 311, and 
carried on the war against the Samnitcs with great 
success. He retook Cluvia, which the Samnites 
had wrested from the Romans, and thence march¬ 
ed to Bovianum, which also fell into his hands. 
In his return from Bovianum, he was surprised in 
a narrow pass by the Samnites; but, after a hard- 
fought battle, he gained a great victory over them, 
and slew 20,000 of the enemy. It must have 
been on this occasion that he vowed a temple to 
Safety, which he afterwards dedicated in his dic¬ 
tatorship. In consequence of this victory, he ob¬ 
tained the honour of a triumph. (Liv. ix. 30, 31; 
Diod. xx. 3 ; Fast. Capitol.) In 309 he was again 
magister equitum to the dictator L. Papirius Cur¬ 
sor (Liv. ix. 38), and in 307 obtained the censor¬ 
ship with L. Valerius Maximus. During his cen¬ 
sorship he contracted for the building of the temple 

of Safety which he had vowed in his consulship, 

and he and his colleague had roads made at the 
public expense. They also expelled L. Antonius 
from the senate. (Liv. ix. 43; Val. Max. ii. 9. 
§ 2.) Finally, in 302, he was appointed dictator 
when the Aequians renewed the war, as a general 
rising of the surrounding nations was feared. Bu¬ 
bulcus defeated the Aequians at the first encounter, 
and returned to Rome at the end of seven days; 
but he did not lay down his dictatorship till he 
had dedicated tho temple of Safety which he had 
vowed in his consulship. The walls of this temple 
were adorned with paintings by C. Fabius Pietor, 
which probably represented the battle he had gained 
over the Samnites. (Liv. x. 1 ; Val. Max. viii. 14. 
§ 6; Plin. xxxv. 4. s. 7.) The festival to com¬ 
memorate the dedication of this temple was cele¬ 
brated, in Cicero’s time, on the Nones of Sextilis. 
(Cic. ad Alt. iv. 1.) 

2. C. JuniusC. f. C. n. Brutus Bubulcus, 
consul B. c. 291 (Liv. xvii. 6), and again in 277. 
In the latter year, he and his colleague P. Corne¬ 
lius Rufinus were sent into Samnium, and sus¬ 
tained a repulse in an attack upon the Samnites 
in the mountains. Their loss upon this occjision 
led to a quarrel between the consuls, who sepa¬ 
rated in consequence. Zonaras says, that Bubul¬ 
cus remained in Samnium, while Rufinus marched 
into Lucania and Bruttium : but, according to the 
Capitolinc Fasti, which ascribe a triumph over the 
Lucanians and Bruttians to Bubulcus, the contrary 
must have been the case. (Zonar. viii. 6.) 

BUG A, the name of a family of the Aerailia 
gens, known to us chiefly from coins. 

1. L. Akmilius Buca, the father (Ascon. in 
Scaur, p. 29, ed. Orelli), is supposed to have been 
quaestor under Sulla, and to have struck the an¬ 
nexed coin to commemorate the dream which Sulla 
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had on his approach to Rome from Nola, in b. c. 
83. (Plut. Suit 9.) On the obverse is the head 
of Venus, with l. bvca ; on the reverse a man 
sleeping, to whom Diana appears with Victory. 
(Eckhel, v. p. 121.) 

2. L. Akmilius Buca, the son, supplicated the 
judges on behalf of M. Scaurus at his trial in B. c. 
54. (Ascon. 1. c.) The following coin is supposed 
to refer to him, on the obverse of which is the 
head of Caesar, with perpetvo Caesar, and on 
the reverse Venus seated holding a small statue of 
Victory, with the inscription l. buca. There are 
several other coins belonging to this Buca, on some 
of which we find the inscription, l. akmii.ius 
buca HiviK, from which it would appear that lie 
was a triumvir of the mint. (Eckhel, vi. pp. 8, 9.) 



M. BUCCLUjEIUS, a Roman, not unversed in 

legal studies, although, in the treatise Da Ora/ora 
(i. 39), Cicero puts into the mouth of L. Crassus a 
rather sarcastic sketch of his character. Bucculeius 
is there described by Crassus as familiaris nosier, 
neque mco judicio stultus , cl suo valde sapiens. An 
anecdote is then given of his want of legal caution. 
Upon the conveyance of a house to L. Fufius, ho 
covenanted that the lights should remain in tho 
state in which they then were. Accordingly Fufius, 
whenever any building however distant was raised 
which could be seen from the house, commenced 
an action against Bucculeius for a breach of agree¬ 
ment. [J. T. G.] 

BUCILIA'NUS, one of Caesar’s assassins, u. c. 
44 (Cic. ad Att. xv. 17, xvi. 4), is called Buco- 
lianus by Appian (B. C. ii. 113, 117), from whom 
we learn that he had been one of Caesar’s friends. 

BUCO'LION (BovKo\ltav), a son of Laomedon 
and the nymph Calybc, who had several sons by 
Abarbarea. (Horn. II. vi. 21, &c.; Apollod. iii. 
12. § 3 ; Abarbarea.) There are two other 
mythical personages of this name. (Apollod. iii. 
8. § 1; Paus. viii. 5. § 5.) [L. S.J 

BU'COLUS (Bovk6\os), two mythical per¬ 
sonages, one a son of Heracles, and the other of 
Hippocoon. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8, iii. 10. § 5.) [L.S.] 
BUDEIA (BouSeia). 1. [Athena.] 

2. A Boeotian woman, the wife of Clymcnus 
and mother of Erginus, from whom the town of 
Budeion derived its name. (Enstath. ad Horn. p. 
1076.) From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rho- 
dius (i. 185), it appears that she was the same as 
Buzyge. Others derived the name of the town of 
Budeion from an Argive hero, Budeios. (Enstath. 
1. c.; Steph. Byz. s. v. BouSeia.) [L. S.] 

BULARCIIUS, a very old painter of Asia 
Minor, whose picture representing the defeat of the 
Magnesians (Magnctum proclium , Plin. II. N. 
xxxv. 34 ; Magnetum e^cidium, lb. vii. 39) is said 
to have been paid by Candaules, king of Lydia, 
with so much gold as was required to cover the 
whole of its large surface. This is either a mistake 
of Pliny, since Candaules died in B. c. 716, and 
the only destruction of Magnesia that is known of 
took place after b. c. 678 (see lleyne, Art. Tem- 
por. Opusc. v- p. 349); or, what is more probable. 
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the whole story is fictitious, as Welcker has shewn. 
(ArcMv fur Phild. 1830, Nos. 9 and 10.) [W. I.] 

BULBUS, a Roman senator and an unprincipled 
man, was one of the judices at the trial of Oppia- 
nicus. Staienus, another of the judices at the trial, 
had received a sum of money to secure the acquit¬ 
tal of Oppianicus; but, although Bulbus had ob¬ 
tained a share of it, he and Staienus condemned 
Oppianicus. Bulbus was afterwards condemned 
on a charge of treason (majestus) for attempting to 
corrupt a legion in Illyricum. (Cic. pro Cluent. 26, 
35, c. Veir. ii. 32.) 

BULBUS, C. ATI'LIUS, was consul in b.c. 
245, a second time in 235, and censor in 234. In 
his second consulship, in which he had T. Manlius 
Torquatus for a colleague, the temple of Janus was 
closed for the first time after the reign of Noma. 
(Fast. Capit.; Eutrop. ii. 3; Oros. iv. 12; PluL 
Num. 20 ; comp. Liy. i. 19.) 

BULBUS, C. NORBA'NUS. [Norbanus.] 

BUL IS ( BouAis) and SPE'RTII I AS ( Sjrepfh'Tjs), 
two Spartans of noble rank, voluntarily offered to 
go to Xerxes and offer themselves to punishment, 
when the hero Talythibius was enraged against 
the Spartans on account of their having murdered 
the herolds whom Dareius had sent to Sparta; 

but, upon their arrival at Susa, they were dismissed 

uninjured by the king. Their names are written 
somewhat differently by different authors. (Herod, 
vii. 134, &c.; Plut. ApoplUh. Lac. 60, p. 235, fi, 
Pracc. TteipuU. Ger. 19, p. 815, e.; Lucian, Dcm. 
fine. 32; Suidas, s. v.; Stobaeus, Scrm. vii. p. 93.) 
There was a mournful song upon this Spcrthias or 
Sperchis, ns he is called by Theocritus, which seems 
to have been composed when he and his companion 
left Sparta. (Theocr. Id. xv. 98.) 

BULON (BouAau'), the founder of the town of 
Bulis in Phocis. (Paus. x. 37. § 2 ; Stcph. Byz. 
s. v. B o6\is.) [L. S.] 

BUNAEA (B ovuata), a surname of Ilera, de¬ 
rived from Bunus, the son of Hermes and Alcida- 
meia, who is said to have built a sanctuary to Ilera 
on the road which led up to Acrocorinthus. (Paus. 

iL 4.8 7,3.1 a) . [L-s.] 

BCJ PALUS,an architect and sculptor of the island 
of Chios, where his family is said to have exercised 
the art of statuary from the beginning of the 
Olympiads. (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5 ; comp. Thiersch, 
fipoch. Anm. p. 58.) Bupalus and his brother 
Athenis are said by Pliny (/. c.) and Suidas (s. v. 
’lirndvaf) to have made caricatures of the famous 
iambographical poet Ilipponax, which the poet re¬ 
quited by the bitterest satires. (Welcker, Ilipp. 
fragm. p. 12.) This story, which we have no 
grounds for doubting, gives at once a pretty certain 
date for the age of the two artists, for Ilipponax 
was a contemporary of Dareius (b. c. 524—^185) ; 
and it also accounts for their abilities, which for 
their time must have been uncommon. This is 
proved moreover by the fact, that Augustus adorned 
most of his temples at Rome with their works. It 
is to be noticed that marble was their material. 
In the earlier period of Greek art wood and bronze 
was the common material, until by the exertions 
of Dipoenus and Scyllis, and the two Chian bro¬ 
thers, Bupalus and Athenis, marble became more 
general. Welcker (Rhein. Museum, iv. p. 254) has 
pointed out the great importance which Bupalus 
and his brother acquired by fonning entire groups 
of statues, which before that time had been wrought 
no isolated figures. The father of Bupalus and 
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Athenis, likewise a celebrated artist, is generally 
called Anthemius, which being very differently 
spelt in the different MSS. has been rejected by 
Sillig (Cal. Art. s. ©.), who proposes to read 
Archeneus. The reading Anthermus for the son’s 
name instead of Athenis has long been generally 
given up. [W. I.] 

BU'PIIAGUS (Bovipayos). 1. A son of Iapetus 
and Thornaxe, an Arcadian hero and husband of 
Promne. He received the wounded Iphicles, the 
brother of Heracles, into his house, and took care 
of him until he died. Buphagus was afterwards 
killed by Artemis for having pursued her. (Paus. 
viii. 14. § 6, 27. §11.) 

2. A surname of Heracles, Leprous, and others, 
who were believed to have eaten a whole bull at 
once. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7, 5. § 11; Aelian, V.H. 
i. 24 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1523.) [L. S.] 

BURA (BoCpa), a daughter of Ion, the ances¬ 
tral hero of the Ionians, and Hclice, from whom 
the Achaean town of Bura derived its name. 
(Paus. vii. 25. § 5 ; Stcph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

BURA'ICUS (B ovpaiKos), a surname of He¬ 
racles, derived from the Achaean town of Bura, 
near which he had a statue on the river Burai’cus, 
and an oracle in a cave. Persons who consulted 

this ornclo first said prayers before the statue, and 

then took four dice from a heap which was always 
kept ready, and threw them upon a table. These 
dice were marked with certain characters, the 
meaning of which was explained with the help of 
a painting which hung in the cave. (Paus. vii. 25. 
§ 6.) [L. S.] 

BURDO, JU'LIUS, commander of the fleet in 
Germany, a. d. 70, was obnoxious to the soldiers, 
because it was thought that he had had a hand in 
the death of Fontcius Capito; but ho was protect¬ 
ed by Vitcllius from the vengeance of the soldiers. 
(Tac. Hist. i. 58.) 

BU'RICH US (Bovpixos), one of the command¬ 
ers of Demetrius Poliorcctcs in the sea-fight off 
Cyprus, b. c. 306, was one of the flatterers of the 
king, to whom the Athenians erected an altar and 
a heroum. (Diod. xx. 52 ; Athen. vi. p. 253, a.) 

C.BURRIE'NUS, praetor urbanus about b.c. 
82. (Cic. pro Quint. 6, 21.) 

BURRUS or BURRHUS, AFRANIUS, a 
distinguished Roman general under Claudius and 
Nero, who was appointed by Claudius sole prae- 
fectus praetorio, a. d. 52, upon the recommendation 
of Agrippina, the wife of the emperor, as she 
hoped to obtain more influence over the praetorian 
cohorts by one man being their pracfect instead of 
two, especially as Burrus was made to feel that he 
owed his elevation to her. Burrus and Seneca 
conducted the education of Nero, and although 
they were men of very different pursuits, yet they 
agreed in their endeavours to bring up the young 
prince in virtuous habits. When Claudius died in 
a. d. 55, Burrus accompanied Nero from the palace 
to the praetorians, who, at the command of their 
praefcct, received Nero with loud acclamations. 
It appears, indeed, that Nero owed his elevation 
to the throne chiefly to the influence of Burrus. 
The executions which Agrippina ordered in the 
beginning of Nero’s reign were strenuously opposed 
by Burrus and Seneca. When Nero had given 
orders in a. d. 60 to put his mother Agrippina to 
death, and was informed that she had escaped with 
a slight wound, he consulted Burrus and Seneca, 
hoping that they would assist him in carrying his 
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plan into effect; but Burrus refused.to take any 
part in it, and declared that the praetorians were 
bound to afford their protection to the whole house 
of the Caesars. In the same manner Burras op¬ 
posed Nero’s design of murdering his wife Octavia. 
At length, however, Nero, who had already threat¬ 
ened to deprive Burrus of his post, resolved to get 
rid of his stem and virtuous officer, and accordingly 
had him killed by poison, a. d. 63. Tacitus, in¬ 
deed, states, that it was uncertain whether he died 
of illness or in consequence of poison, but the 
authority of other writers leaves no doubt that 
he was poisoned by the emperor. The death of 
Burrus was lamented by all who had felt the bene¬ 
ficial influence he had exercised, and the power 
which Seneca bad hitherto possessed lost in Burrus 
jts last supporter. (Tacit. Ann. xii. 42, 69, xiii. 
2, 20, &c., xiv. 7, 51, 52; Dion Cass. lii. 13; 
Suet. Ncr. 35.) [L. S.] 

BURSA, a surname of T. Munatius Plancus. 
[Plancus.] 

BU'RSIO, a cognomen of the Julia gens, which 
is known only from coins. There is a large num¬ 
ber, of which the following is a specimen, bearing 
on the reverse the inscription l. ivli. bvrsio, with 
Victory in a four-horse chariot. The head on the 
obverse has occasioned great dispute among writers 
on coins: on account of its wings and the trident, 
it may perhaps be intended to represent Ocean. 
(Eckhel, v. p. 227, &c.) 



BUSA, an Apulian woman of noble birth and 
great wealth, who supplied with food, clothing, 
and provisions for their journey, the Roman sol¬ 
diers who fled to Canusium after the battle of 
Cannae, n. c. 216. For this act of liberality thanks 
were afterwards returned her by the senate. (Liv. 
xxii. 52, 54 ; Val. Max. iv. 8. § 2.) 

BUSI'RIS (B oriotpis), according to Apollodorus 
(ii. 1. $ 5), a son of Aegyptus, who was killed by 
the Danaid Automate ; but according to Diodorus 
(i. 17), he was the governor whom Osiris, on 
setting out on his expedition through the world, 
appointed over the north eastern portion of Egypt, 
which bordered on the sea and Phoenicia. In 
another place (i. 45) he speaks of Busiris as an 
Egyptian king, who followed after the 52 succes¬ 
sors of Menas, and states that Busiris was succeeded 
by eight kings, who descended from him, and the 
last of whom likewise bore the name of Busiris. 
This last Busiris is described as the founder of the 
city of Zeus, which the Greeks called Thebes. 
Apollodorus, too (ii. 5. § 11), mentions an Egyp¬ 
tian king Busiris, and calls him a son of Poseidon 
and Lysianassa, the daughter of Epaphus. Con¬ 
cerning this Busiris the following remarkable story 
is told:—Egypt had been visited for nine years 
by uninterrupted scarcity, and at last there came a 
soothsayer from Cyprus of the name of Phrasius, 
who declared, that the scarcity would cease if the 
Egyptians would sacrifice a foreigner to Zeus every 
year. Busiris made the beginning with the pro¬ 
phet himself, and afterwards sacrificed all the , 


foreigners that entered Egypt. Heracles on his 
arrival in Egypt was likewise seized and led to the 
altar, but he broke his chains and slew Busiris, 
together with his son Amphidamas or Iphidamas, 
and his herald Chalbes. (Apollod. /. c.; Schol. ad 
Apollon, iv. 1396 ; comp, llerod. ii. 45 ; Gcll. ii. 

6 ; Macrob. Sat. vi. 7 ; Hygin. Fab. 31.) This 
story gave rise to various disputes in later times, 
when a friendly intercourse between Greece and 
Egypt wa9 established, both nations being anxious 
to do away with the stigma it attached to the 
Egyptians. Herodotus (/. c.) expressly denies that 
the Egyptians ever offered human sacrifices, and 
Isocrates (Bus. 15) endeavours to upset the story 
by shewing, that Heracles must have lived at a 
much later time than Busiris. Others again said, 
that it was a tale invented to shew up the inhos¬ 
pitable character of the inhabitants of the town of 
Busiris, and that there never was a king of that 
name. (Strab. xvii. p. 802.) Diodorus (i. 88) 
relates on the authority of the Egyptians themselves 
that Busiris was not the name of a king, but 
signified the tomb of Osiris, and that in ancient 
times the kings used to sacrifice at this grave men 
of red colour (the colour of Typhon), who were 
for the most part foreigners. Another story gives 
a Greek origin to the name Busiris, by saying that 
when Isis had collected the limbs of Osiris, who had 
been killed by Typhon, she put them together in a 
wooden cow (/3ous), whence the name of the town 
of Busiris was derived (Diod. i. 85), which con¬ 
tained the principal sanctuary of Isis. (Herod, ii. 
59.) If we may judge from the analogy of other 
cases, the name of the town of Busiris was not de¬ 
rived from a king of that name; and indeed the 
dynasties of Mancthon do not mention a king Bu¬ 
siris, so that the whole story may be a mere in¬ 
vention of the Greeks, from which wo can scarcely 
infer anything else than that, in ancient times, tho 
Egyptians were hostile towards all foreigners, and 
in some cases sacrificed them. Modern scholars, 
such as Creuzcr and G. Hermann, find a deeper 
meaning in the mythus of Busiris than it can pos¬ 
sibly suggest [L. S.J 

BUTAS (Bouras), a Greek poet of uncertain 
age, wrote in elegiac verse an account of early 
Roman history, from which Plutarch quotes tho 
fabulous origin of the Lupercalia. It seems to havo 
been called Aina, like a work of Callimachus, be¬ 
cause it gave the causes or origin of various fables, 
rites, and customs. (Plut. llom. 21; Arnob. v. 18.) 

BU'TEO, the name of a family of the patrician 
Fabia gens. This name, which signifies a kind of 
hawk, was originally given to a member of this 
gens, because the bird had on one occasion settled 
upon his ship with a favourable omen. (Plin.//.A r . 
x. 8. s. 10.) We are not told which of the Fabii 
first obtained this surname, but it was probably 
one of the Fabii Ambusti. [Ambustus.] 

1. N. Fabius M. p. M. n. Buteo, consul b. c. 
247, in the first Punic war, was employed in 
the siege of Drepanum. In 224 he was magister 
equitum to the dictator L. Caecilius Mctellus. 
(Zonar. viii. 16 ; Fast. Capit) 

2. M. Fabius M. f. M. n. Buteo, brother ap¬ 
parently of the preceding, was consul b. c. 245. 
Floras says (ii. 2. §§ 30, 31), that he gained a 
naval victory over the Carthaginians and after¬ 
wards suffered shipwreck ; but this is a mistake, as 
we know from Polybius, that the Romans had no 
fleet at that time. In 216 he was elected dictator 
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Without a master of the knights, in order to fill up 
the vacancies in the senate occasioned by the battle 
of Cannae: he added 177 new members to the 
senate, and then laid down his office. (Liv. xxiii. 
22, 23; Plut. Fab. Max. 9.) We learn from 
Livy, who calls him the oldest of the ex-censors, 
that he had filled the latter office; and it is ac¬ 
cordingly conjectured that he was the colleague of 
C. Aurelius Cotta in the censorship, b. c. 241. In 
the Fasti Capitolini the name of Cotta’s colleague 
has disappeared. 

3. Fabius Butko, son of the preceding, was 
accused of theft, and killed in consequence by his 
own father. (Oros. iv. 13.) This event, from the 
order in which it is mentioned by Orosius, must 
have happened shortly before the second Punic 
war. 

4. M. Fabius Butko, curule aedile b. c. 203, 
and praetor 201, when he obtained Sardinia as his 
province. (Liv. xxx. 26, 40.) 

5. Q. Fabius Butko, praetor b. c. 196, ob¬ 
tained the province of Further Spain. (Liv. xxxiii. 
24, 26.) 

6. Q. Fabius Butko, praetor b. c. 181, ob¬ 
tained the province of Cisalpine Gaul, and had his 
command prolonged the following year. In 179 

he was appointed one of the triumvirs for founding 

a Latin colony in the territory of the Pisani, and 
in 168 one of the quinqueviri to settle the disputes 
between the Pisani and Lunenses respecting the 
boundaries of their lands. (Liv. xl. 18, 36, 43, 
xlv. 13.) 

7. N. Fabius Butko, praetor b. c. 173, ob¬ 
tained the province of Nearer Spain, but died at 
Massilia on his way to the province. (Liv. xli. 
33, xlii. 1, 4.) 

8. (Q.) Fabius Butko, son of the brother of P. 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the younger, must have 
been the son of Q. Fabius, who was adopted by Q. 
Fabius Maximus, the conqueror of Hannibal. Bu- 
tco was elected quaestor in b. c. 134, and was 
entrusted by his uncle, Scipio, with the command 
of the 4000 volunteers who enlisted at Rome to 
servo under Scipio in the war against Numantia. 
(VaL Max. viii. 15. § 4; Appian, /lisp. 84.) 

BU'TEO, a rhetorician in the first century of 
the Christian era, is frequently mentioned by the 
elder Seneca, who tells us, that he was a pupil of 
Porcius Latro, and a dry declaimer, but that he 
divided all his subjects well. (Controv. 1, 6, 7, 
13, &c.) 

BUTES (Bovttjs). 1. A son of Boreas, a Thra¬ 
cian, was hostile towards his step-brother Lycurgus, 
and therefore compelled by his father to emigrate. 
He accordingly went with a band of colonists to 
the island of Strongyle, afterwards called Naxos. 
But ns he and his companions had no women, they 
made predatory excursions, and also came to Thes¬ 
saly, where they carried off the women who were 
just celebrating a festival of Dionysus. Butes 
himself took Coronis; but she invoked Dionysus, 
who struck Butes with madness, so that he threw 
himself into a well. (Diod. v. 50.) 

2. A son of Teleon and Zeuxippe. Others call 
his father Pandion or Amycus. He is renowned 
as an Athenian shepherd, ploughman, warrior, and 
an Argonaut. (Apollod. i. 9. §§ 16, 25, iii. 14. 
§8, 15. § I.) After the death of Pandion, he 
obtained the office of priest of Athena and the 
Ercchtheian Poseidon. The Attic family of the 
Butadae or Etcobutadac derived their origin from 
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him, and in the Erechtheum on the Acropolis there 
was an altar dedicated to Butes, and the walls 
were decorated with paintings representing scenes 
from the history of the family of the Butadae. 
(Paus. i. 26. § 6 ; Harpocrat., Etym. M., Ilesych. 
s.v.; Orph. Arg. 138; VaL Flacc. i. 394; Hygin. 
Fab. 14.) The Argonaut Butes is also called a 
son of Poseidon (Eustath. ad Horn. xiii. 43); and 
it is said, that when the Argonauts passed by the 
Sirens, Orpheus commenced a song to counteract 
the influence of the Sirens, but that Butes alone 
leaped into the sea. Aphrodite, however, saved 
him, and carried him to Lilybaeum, where she be¬ 
came by him the mother of Eryx. (Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 25 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 574, v. 24.) Diodorus (iv. 
83), on the other hand, regards this Butes as one 
of the native kings of Sicily. 

There are at least four more mythical persons of 
this name, respecting whom nothing of interest can 
be said. (Ov. Met. vii. 500; Diod. v. 59 ; Virg. 
Aen. xi. 690, &c., ix. 646. &c.) [L. S.] 

BUTO (Boimo), an Egyptian divinity, whom 
the Greeks identified with their Leto, and who 
was worshipped principally in the town of Buto, 
which derived its name from her. Festivals were 
celebrated there in her honour, and there she had 
also an oracle which was in high esteem among tho 
Egyptians. (Herod, ii. 59, 83, 111, 133,152, 155; 
Aclian, V. H. ii. 41; Strab. xvii. p. 802.) Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, she belonged to the eight 
great divinities; and in the mythus of Osiris and 
Isis she acts the part of a nurse to their children, 
Horus and Bubastis. Isis entrusted tho two chil¬ 
dren to her, and she saved them from the persecu¬ 
tions of Typhon by concealing them in the floating 
island of Chcmnis, in a lake near the sanctuary at 
Buto, where afterwards Bubastis and Horus were 
worshipped, together with Buto. (Herod, ii. 156; 
Plut. de Is. el Os. 18, 38.) Stcphanus of Byzan¬ 
tium appears (s. v. Atjtovs wdAis) to Bpeak of an 
earlier worship of Buto (Leto) at Letopolis near 
Memphis; but Letopolis was in later times known 
only by its name, and was destroyed long before 
tho time of Cambyses. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. ii. 15. 
§ 1.) As regards the nature and character of Buto, 
the ancients, in identifying her with Leto, trans¬ 
ferred their notions of the latter to the former, 
and Buto was accordingly considered by Greeks as 
the goddess of night. (Phumut. dc Nat. Dcor. 2; 
Plut. ap. Euseb. Pracp. Ev. iii. 1.) This opinion 
seemed to be confirmed by the peculiar animal 
which was sacred to Buto, viz. the shrew-mouse 
(piryaArf) and the hawk. Herodotus (ii. 67) states, 
that both these animals were, after their death, 
carried to Buto; and, according to Antoninus Li- 
beralis (28), Leto (Buto) changed herself into a 
shrew-mouse in order to escape the persecution of 
Typhon. About this mouse Plutarch (Sympos. iv. 
5) relates, that it was believed to have received 
divine honours in Egypt because it was blind, and 
because darkness preceded light. This opinion of 
the ancients respecting the nature of Buto has been 
worked out with some modifications by modern 
writers on Egyptian mythology. (Jablonsky, Panth. 
Aeg. iii. 4. § 7; Champollion, Panth. Egyptian , text 
to plate 23.) [L. S.j 

BUTO'RIDES, one of the authors who wroto 
upon the pyramids of Egypt. From the order in 
which he is mentioned by Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 12. 
s. 17), it would appear that he must have lived 
after Alexander Polyhistor and before Apion, that 
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is, eitlier in the first century before or the first 
century after Christ. [Aristagoras.] 

BUZYGE. [Budeia.] 

BYBLIS (BvgAfy), a daughter of Miletus and 
Eidothea (others call her mother Tragasia or Areia), 
and sister of Caunus. The story about her is re¬ 
lated in different ways. One tradition is, that 
Caunus loved his sister with more than brotherly 
affection, and as he could not get over this feeling, 
he quitted his father’s home and Miletus, and 
settled in Lycia. Byblis, deeply grieved at the 
flight of her brother, went out to seek him, and 
having wandered about for a long time, hung her¬ 
self by means of her girdle. Out of her tears arose 
the well Byblis. (Parthen. Erot. 11; Conon, A r crr- 
rat. 2.) According to another tradition, Byblis 
herself was seized with a hopeless passion for her 
brother, and as in her despair she was on the point 
of leaping from a rock into the sea, she was kept 
back by nymphs, who sent her into a profound 
sleep. In this sleep she was made an immortal 
Hamadry.is ; and the little stream which came 
down that rock was called by the neighbouring 
people the tears of Byblis. (Antonin. Lib. 30.) 
A third tradition, which likewise represented Byb¬ 
lis in love with her brother, made her reveal to him 
her passion, whereupon Caunus fled to the country 
of the Lclegcs, and Byblis hung herself. (Parthen. 
1. c.) Ovid (Met. ix. 446-665) in his description 
combines several features of the different legends; 
Byblis i9 in love with Caunus, and ns her love 
grows from day to day, he escapes; but she follows 
him through Cnria, Lycia, &c., until at last she 
sinks down worn out; and as she is crying perpe¬ 
tually, she is changed into a well. The town of 
Byhlus in Phoenicia is said to have derived its 
name from her. (Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

BYZAS(Bufas),a son of Poseidon and Cerocssa, 
the daughter of Zeus and Io. He was believed to 
be the founder of Byzantium. (Steph. Byz. s. v.; 
Diod. iv. 49.) This transplantation of the legend 
of Io to Byzantium suggests the idea, that colonists 
from Argos settled there. The leader of the Me- 
garians, who founded Byzantium in b. c. 658, was 
likewise* called Byzas. (M'dller, Dor. i. 6. § 9.) 

[L. S.] 


C. 

CAANTIIUS ( KdauOos ), a son of Oceanus 
and brother of Melia. He was sent out by his 
father in search of his sister who had been carried 
oft; and when he found that she was in the posses¬ 
sion of Apollo, and that it was impossible to rescue 
her from his hands, he threw fire into the sacred 
grove of Apollo, called the Ismenium. The god 
then killed Caanthus with an arrow. His tomb 
was shewn by the Thebans on the spot where he 
had been killed, near the river Israenius. (Pans, 
ix. 10. § 5.) [L. &] 

CABADEa [Sassanidae.] 

CABAltNUS (Kd§api/os),a mythical personage 
of the island of Paros, who revealed to Demeter 
the fact of her daughter having been carried off, 
and from whom the island of Paros was said to have 
been called Cabarnis. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Udpos.) 
From Ilesychius ($. v. KdSapuoi) it would seem 
that, in Paros, Cabamus was the name for any 
priest of Demetcr. [L. S.] 

CABA'SILAS, NEILUS (NcTAos Ka€aai\as), 


CABASILAS. 

archbishop of Thessalonica, lived according to some 
about a. d. 1314, and according to others somewhat 
later, about 1340, in the reign of the emperor 
Joannes Cantacuzenus. He was a bitter opponent 
of the doctrines of the Latin Church, whence he is 
severely censured by modem writers of that church, 
whereas Greek and even Protestant writers speak 
of him in terms of high praise. Cabasilas is the 
author of several works, of which, however, two 
only have yet appeared in print. 1. An oration 
on the cause of the schism between the Latin and 
Greek churches (ircpi rwv aIridv €KK\^aiaa- 

Tiicijs 5mtrrcur€a>?), and 2. A small work on tho 
primacy of the pope (ir*pl ttjs apxys rov irana ). 
The first edition of the latter treatise, witli a Latin 
translation by Mathias Flacius, appeared at Frank¬ 
furt in 1555, in small 8vo. This was followed by 
the editions of B. Vulcanius, Lugd. Bat. 1595, 8vo. 
and of Salmasius, Hanover, 1608, 8vo. This last 
edition contains also a work of Barlaam, on the 
same subject, with notes by the editor, and also 
the first edition of the oration of Cabasilas on tho 
schism between the two churches, which Salmasius 
has printed as the second book of the work on the 
primacy of the pope. Of this latter work there is 
an English translation by Thomas Grcssop, London, 

1560, 8vo. A list of the works of Ncilus Cabasilas 
which have not yet been printed is given by Fabri- 
cius. (liiHl. Gtxiec. x. p. 20, &c.; comp. Wharton’s 
Ajypendxx to Cave's Hist. Lit. i. p. 34, &c., vol. ii. 
p. 521, &c. ed. London.) [L. S.] 

CABA'SILAS, NICOLAUS (Nietos Kcrfa- 

<rl\as) % archbishop of Thessalonica, was tho ne¬ 
phew and successor of Ncilus Cabasilas, with whom 
he has often been confounded. He lived about 
a. d. 1350. He first held a high office at the im¬ 
perial court of Constantinople, and in that capacity 
he was sent in 1346 by Joannes, patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, to the emperor Cantacuzenus to induce 
him to resign the imperial dignity. In the year 
following he was sent by the emperor Cantacuzenus 
himself, who had then conquered and entered the 
city, to the palace of the empress Anna, to lay be¬ 
fore her the terms of peace proposed by the con¬ 
queror. (Cantacuz. Hist. Byz. iv. 39, &c., xiv. 16.) 
Nicolaus Cabasilas, who was a man of great learn¬ 
ing, wrote several works, of which however only a 
few have been published, perhaps because he was, 
like his uncle, a vehement .antagonist of the Latin 
church. The following works have appeared in 
print: 1. 'E pp.r)vtla K*(pa\ttd>bTjs, &c., that is, a 

compendious explanation of the holy mass or liturgy. 
It first appeared in a Latin translation by Gcntia- 
nus Heructianus, Venice, 1548, 8vo., from whence 
it was reprinted in the “ Liturgia SS. Patnim,” 
edited by J. S. Andreas and F. C. de Sainctes, 
Pari8, 1560, fol., and Antwerp, 1562, 8vo., and 
also in the Biblioth. Patr. xxvi. p. 173, ed. Lugd. 
The Greek original was first edited by Fronto 
Ducaeus in the Auctarium to the Bibl. Patr. of 
1624, vol. ii. p. 200, &c. 2. A work on the life 
of Christ, in six books, in which, however, the au¬ 
thor treats principally of baptism, the last unction, 
and the eucharist. This work is as yet published 
only in a Latin version by J. Pontanus, together 
with some other works, and also an oration of 
Nicol. Cabasilas against usury, Ingolstadt, 1604, 
4to. From this edition it was reprinted in the 
Bibl. Pair. xxvi. p. 136, ed. Lugd. In some MSS. 
this work consists of seven books, but the seventh 
has never appeared in print. 3. An oration on 
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Usury and against Usurers, of which a Latin trans¬ 
lation was published by J. Pontanus together with 
Cabasilas’ life of Christ. The Greek original of 
this oration appeared at August. Vindel. 1595 by 
D. Hoeschel, and was afterwards published in a 
more correct form, together with the oration of 
Epiphanius on the burial of Christ, by S. Simo¬ 
nides, Samoscii, 1604, 4to. The many other ora¬ 
tions and theological works of Nicolaus Cabasilas, 
which have not yet been printed, are enumerated 
in Fabric. Bill. Grace, x. p. 25. &c.; comp. Whar¬ 
ton's Appendix to Cave's Hist. Lit. i. p. 44. ed. Lon¬ 
don. [L. S.] 

CABETRI (Kct S(ipoi) y mystic divinities who oc¬ 
cur in various parts of the ancient world. The 
obscurity that hangs over them, and the contradic¬ 
tions respecting them in the accounts of the an¬ 
cients themselves, have opened a wide field for 
speculation to modern writers on mythology, each 
of whom has been tempted to propound a theory 
of his own. The meaning of the name Cabciri is 
quite uncertain, and lias been traced to nearly all 
the languages of the East, and even to those of the 
North; but one etymology seems as plausible as 
another, and etymology in this instance is a real 
ignis fiitmiH to the inquirer. The character and 
nature of the Cabciri nre ns obscure ns the meaning 
of their name. All that we can attempt to do 
here is to trace and explain the various opinions of 
the ancients themselves, as they are presented to 
us in chronological succession. We chiefly follow 
Lobeck, who has collected all the passages of the 
ancients upon this subject, and who appears to us 
the most sober among those who have written 
upon it. ( Aylaopkam. pp. 1202—1281.) 

The earliest mention of the Cabeiri, so far as we 
know, was in a drama of Aeschylus, entitled Kd- 
Scipoi, in which the poet brought them into con¬ 
tact with the Argonauts in Lemnos. The Cabeiri 
promised the Argonauts plenty of Lemnian wine. 
(Plut. Sympos. ii. 1; Pollux, vi. 23; Bekker, 
Anccd. p. 115.) The opinion of Welcker {Die 
Acschjl. Trilog. p. 236), who infers from Dionysius 
(i. 68, &c.) that the Cabeiri had been spoken of by 
Arctinus, has been satisfactorily refuted by Lobeck 
and others. From the passage of Aeschylus here 
alluded to, it appears that he regarded the Cabeiri 
as original Lemnian divinities, who had power 
over everything that contributed to the good of the 
inhabitants, and especially over the vineyards. 
The fruits of the field, too, seem to have been under 
their protection, for the Pelasgians once in a time 
of scarcity made vows to Zeus, Apollo, and the 
Cabeiri. (Myrsilus, ap. Dionys. i. 23.) Strabo 
in his discussion about the Curetes, Dactyls, &c. 
(x. p. 466), speaks of the origin of the Cabeiri, 
deriving his statements from ancient authorities, 
and from him we learn; that Acusilaus called Ca- 
millus a son of Cabeiro and Hephaestus, and that 
he made the three Cabeiri the sons, and the Ca- 
beirian nymphs the daughters, of Camillus. Ac¬ 
cording to Pherecydes, Apollo and Rhytia were 
the parents of the nine Corybantes who dwelled in 
Samothrace, and the three Cabeiri and the three 
Cabeirian nymphs were the children of Cabeira, 
the daughter of Proteus, by Hephaestus. Sacrifices 
were offered to the Corybantes as well as the 
Cabciri in Lemnos and Imbros, and also in the 
towns of Troas. The Greek logographers, and per¬ 
haps Aeschylus too, thus considered the Cabeiri as 
the grandchildren of Proteus and as the sons of 
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Hephaestus, and consequently as inferior in dignity 
to the great gods on account of their origin. Their 
inferiority is also implied in their jocose conversa¬ 
tion with the Argonauts, and their being repeatedly 
mentioned along with the Curetes, Dactyls, Cory¬ 
bantes, and other beings of inferior rank. Hero¬ 
dotus (iii. 37) says, that the Cabeiri were worshipped 
at Memphis as the sons of Hephaestus, and that 
they resembled the Phoenician dwarf-gods (Ila- 
tcu Koi) whom the Phoenicians fixed on the prows 
of their ships. As the Dioscuri were then yet 
unknown to the Egyptians (Herod, ii. 51), the 
Cabciri cannot have been identified with them at 
that time. Herodotus proceeds to say, “ the Athe¬ 
nians received their phallic Hcnnac from the 
Pelasgians, and those who are initiated in ithe 
mysteries of the Cabeiri will understand what I 
am saying; for the Pelasgians formerly inhabited 
Samothrace, and it is from them that the Samo- 
thracians received their orgies. But the Samothra- 
cians had a sacred legend about Hermes, which is 
explained in their mysteries.'’ This sacred legend 
is perhaps no other than the one spoken of by 
Cicero (Dc Nat. Deor. iii. 22), that Hermes was 
the son of Coclus and Dies, and that Proserpino 
desired to embrace him. Tho same is perhaps 
alluded to by' Propertius (ii. 2. 11), when he says, 
that Mercury (Hermes) had connexions with Brimo, 
who is probably the goddess of Pherac worshipped 
at Athens, Sicyon, and Argos, whom some identi¬ 
fied with Proserpine (Persephone), and others with 
Hecate or Artemis. (Spnnh. ad Callim. hymn, in 
Dian. 259.) Wo generally find this goddess wor¬ 
shipped in places which had tho worship of tho 
Cabeiri, and a Lemnian Artemis is mentioned by 
Galen. {Dc Medic. Simpl. ix. 2. p. 246, ed. 
Chart.) The Tyrrhenians, too, nre said to have 
taken away the statue of Artemis at Brauron, and 
to have carried it to Lemnos. Aristophanes, in 
his “ Lemnian Women," had mentioned Bendis 
along with the Brauronian Artemis and the great 
goddess, and Nonnus (Dionys. xxx. 45) suites that 
the Cabeirus Alcon brandished 'Eicdr-ns diaowSea 
nvp(j6v 9 so that we may draw the conclusion, that 
the Samothracian8 and Lcinnians worshipped a 
goddess akin to Hecate, Artemis, Bendis, or Per¬ 
sephone, who had some sexual connexion with 
Hermes, which revelation was made, in the mys¬ 
teries of Samothrace. 

The writer next to Herodotus, who speaks about 
the Cabeiri, and whose statements we possess in 
Strabo (p. 472), though brief and obscure, is 
Stesimbrotus. The meaning of the passage in 
Strabo is, according to Lobeck, as follows : Some 
persons think that the Corybantes are the sons of 
Cronos, others that they are the sons of Zeus and 
Calliope, that they (the Corybantes) went to Sa- 
inoth race and were the same as tho beings who 
were there called Cabciri. But as the doings of 
the Corybantes are generally known, whereas no¬ 
thing is known of the Samothracian Corybantes, 
those persons arc obliged to have recourse to saying, 
that the doings of the latter Corybantes are kept 
secret or are mystic. This opinion, however, is 
contested by Demetrius, who states, that nothing 
was revealed in the mysteries either of the deeds 
of the Cabeiri or of their having accompanied Rhea 
or of their having brought up Zeus and Dionysus. 
Demetrius also mentions the opinion of Stesimbro¬ 
tus, that the Upa were performed in Samothrace 
to the Cabeiri, who derived their name from mount 
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Cabeinis in Berecyntia. But here again opinions 
differed very much, for while some believed that 
the Upd KaGelfxvv were thus called from their hav¬ 
ing been instituted and conducted by the Cabeiri, 
others thought that they were celebrated in honour 
of the Cabeiri, and that the Cabeiri belonged to the 
great gods. 

The Attic writers of this period offer nothing of 
importance concerning the Cabeiri, but they inti¬ 
mate that their mysteries were particularly calcu¬ 
lated to protect the lives of the initiated. (Aristoph. 
Par, 298; comp. Etymol. Gud. p. 289.) Later 
writers in making the same remark do not mention 
the name Cabeiri, but speak of the Samothracian 
gods generally. (Diod. iv. 43, 49 ; Aelian, Fragm . 
p. 320 ; Callira. Ep. 36; Lucian. Ep. 15 ; Plut. 
MarcelL 30.) There are several instances men¬ 
tioned of lo vers swearing by the Cabeiri in promis¬ 
ing fidelity to one another (Juv. iii. 144; Himerius, 
Oral. i. 12) ; and Suidas ( s.v . A<aAa/*Sc£t'<i) men¬ 
tions a case of a girl invoking the Cabeiri as her 
avengers against a lover who had broken his oath. 
But from these oaths we can no more draw any 
inference as to the real character of the Cabeiri, 
than from the fact of their protecting the lives of 
the initiated; for these are features which they 
have in common with various other divinities. 
From the account which the scholiast of Apollonius 
Rhodius (i. 913) has borrowed from Athcnion, 
who had written a comedy called The Samothra- 
cians (Athen, xiv. p. 661), wc learn only that he 
spoko of two Cabeiri, Dardanus, and Jasion, whom 
he called sons of Zeus and Electro. They derived 
their name from mount Cabeirus in Phrygia, from 
whence they had been introduced into Samothrocc. 

A more ample source of information respecting 
the Cabeiri is opened to us in the writers of the 
Alexandrine period. The two scholia on Apollo¬ 
nius Rhodius (/. c.) contain in substance the fol¬ 
lowing statement: Mnaseas mentions the names 
of three Cabeiri in Samothrace, viz. Axieros, Axio- 
ccrsn, and Axioccrsus; tho first is Demeter, the 
second Persephone, and the third Hades. Others 
add a fourth, Cadmilus, who according to Dionyso- 
dorus is identical with Hermes. It thus appears 
that these accounts agreed with that of Stesimbro- 
tus, who reckoned the Cabeiri among the great 

a and that Mnaseas only added their names. 

dotus, as we have seen, had already connected 
Hermes with Persephone; the worship of the latter 
as connected with that of Deraeter in Samothrace 
is attested by Artcmidorus ( ap. Strab. iv. p. 198); 
and there was also a port in Samothrace which de¬ 
rived it3 name, Demetrium, from Demeter. (Liv. 
xlv. 6.) According to the authors used by Diony¬ 
sius (i. 68), the worship of Samothrace was intro¬ 
duced there from Arcadia; for according to them 
Dardanus, together with his brother Jasion or 
Jasus and his sister Harmonia, left Arcadia and 
went to Samothrace, taking with them the Pal¬ 
ladium from the temple of Pallas. Cadmus, how¬ 
ever, who appears in this tradition, is king of 
Samothrace: he made Dardanus his friend, and 
sent him to Teucer in Troas. Dardanus himself, 
again, is sometimes described as a Cretan (Serv. 
ad Aen. iii. 167), sometimes as an Asiatic (Steph. 
s. v. Aapdavos ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 391), 
while Arrian (ap. Eustath. p. 351) makes him come 
originally from Samothrace. Respecting Dardanus' 
brother Jasion or Jasus, the accounts likewise 
differ very much; for while some writers describe 
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him as going to Samothrace either from Parrha- 
sia in Arcadia or from Crete, a third account 
(Dionys. i. 61) stated, that he was killed by light¬ 
ning for having entertained improper desires for 
Deraeter; and Arrian (/. c.) says that Jasion, being 
inspired by Demeter and Cora, went to Sicily and 
many other places, and there established the mys¬ 
teries of these goddesses, for which Demeter re¬ 
warded him by yielding to his embraces, and 
became the mother of Parius, the founder of Paros. 

All writers of this class appear to consider 
Dardanus as the founder of the Samothracian mys¬ 
teries, and the mysteries themselves as solemnized 
in honour of Demeter. Another set of authorities, 
on the other hand, regards them as belonging to 
Rhea (Diod. v. 51 ; Schol. ad Aiistid. p. 106; 
Strab. Excerpt, lib. vii. p. 511, ed. Almelov.; 
Lucian, Dc DeaSyr. 97), find suggests the identity 
of the Samothracian and Phrygian mysteries. 
Pherccydes too, who placed the Corybantes, the 
companions of tho great mother of the gods, in 
Samothrace, and Stesirabrotus who derived the 
Cabeiri from mount Cabeirus in Phrygia, and all 
those writers who describe Dardanus ns the founder 
of the Samothracian mysteries, naturally ascribed 
the Samothracian mysteries to Rhea. To Dcmctcr, 
on tho other hand, they were ascribed by Mnaseas, 
Artcmidorus, and even by Herodotus, since he 
mentions Hermes and Persephono in connexion 
with these mysteries, and Persephone has nothing 
to do with Rhea. Now, as Demetcr and Rhea 
have many attributes in common—both are p*ya- 
A oi and the festivals of each wore celebrated 

with the same kind of enthusiasm; and as peculiar 
features of the one are occasionally transferred to 
the other ( e. g. Eurip. Helen. 1304), it is not 
difficult to see how it might happen, that the Samo¬ 
thracian goddess was sometimes called Dcmcter 
and sometimes llhea. The difficulty is, however, 
increased by the fact of Venus (Aphrodite) too 
being worshipped in Samothrace. (Plin. H. N. 
v. 6.) This Venus may be either tho Thracian 
Bcndis or Cybele, or may have been one of tho 
Cabeiri themselves, for we know that Thebes pos¬ 
sessed three ancient statues of Aphrodite, which 
Harmonia had taken from the ships of Cadmus, 
and which may have been the naraXKot who re¬ 
sembled the Cabeiri. (Paus. ix. 16. §2; Herod, 
iii. 37.) In connexion with this Aphrodite we 
may mention that, according to some accounts, the 
Phoenician Aphrodite (Astartc) had commonly the 
epithet chulxir or chabor , an Arabic word which 
signifies “ the great,” and that Lobeck considers 
Astarto as identical with the SfA^ioj Ka€eipla, 
which name P. Ligorius saw on a gem. 

There are also writers who transfer all that is 
said about the Samothracian gods to the Dioscuri, 
who were indeed different from the Cabeiri of 
Acusilaus, Pherecydes, and Aeschylus, but yet 
might easily be confounded with them; first, be¬ 
cause the Dioscuri are also called great gods, and 
secondly, because they were also regarded as the 
protectors of persons in danger either by land or 
water. Hence we find that in some places where 
the ava/ccs were worshipped, it was uncertain whe¬ 
ther they were the Dioscuri or the Cabeiri. (Paus. 
x. 38. § 3.) Nay, even the Roman Penates were 
sometimes considered as identical with the Dios¬ 
curi and Cabeiri (Dionys. i. 67, &c.) ; and Varro 
thought that the Penates were carried by Dardanus 
from the Arcadian town Phcneos to Samothrace, 
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and that Aeneas brought them from thence to Italy. 
(Macrob. Sat. iii. 4; Serv. ad Am. L 378, iii. 148.) 
But the authorities for this opinion are all of a late 
period. According to one set of accounts, the Sa- 
mothracian gods were two male divinities of the 
same age, which applies to Zeus and Dionysus, or 
Dardanus and Jasion, but not to Demeter, Rhea, 
or Persephone. When people, in the course of 
time, had become accustomed to regard the Penates 
and Cabeiri as identical, and yet did not know 
exactly the namo of each separate divinity com¬ 
prised under those common names, some divinities 
are mentioned among the Penates who belonged to 
the Cabeiri, and vice versa. Thus Scrvius (ad 
Aen. viii. 619) represents Zeus, Pallas, and Hermes 
as introduced from Samothrace; and, in another 
passage (ad Aen. iii. 264), he says that, according 
to the Samotlnacians, these three were the great 
gods, of whom Hermes, and perhaps Zeus also, 
might be reckoned among the Cabeiri. Varro (de 
Liny. Lai . v. 58, ed. Muller) says, that Heaven 
and Earth were the great Samothracian gods; 
while in another place (ap. August. De Civ. Dei , 
vii. 18) he stated, that there were three Samothra¬ 
cian gods, Jupiter or Heaven, Juno or Earth, and 
Minerva or the prototype of things,—the ideas of 
Plato. This is, of course, only the view Varro 
himself took, and not a tradition. 

If wo now look back upon the various state¬ 
ments we have gathered, for the purpose of arriv¬ 
ing at some definite conclusion, it is manifest, that 
tho earliest writers regard the Cabeiri as descended 
from inferior divinities, Proteus and Hephaestus: 
they have their seats on earth, in Samothrace, 
Lenmos, and Imbros. Those early writers cannot 
possibly have conceived them to be Demeter, Per¬ 
sephone or llhca. It is true those early authori¬ 
ties are not numerous in comparison with the later 
ones; but Demetrius, who wrote on the subject, 
may have had more and very good ones, since it is 
with reference to him that Strabo repeats the as¬ 
sertion, that the Cabeiri, like the Corybantcs and 
Curctes, were only ministers of the great gods. 
We may therefore suppose, that the Samothracian 
Cabeiri were originally such inferior beings; and 
ns the notion of the Cabeiri was from the first not 
fixed and distinct, it became less so in later times; 
and as the ideas of mystery and Demeter came to 
be looked upon as inseparable, it cannot occasion 
surprise that the mysteries, which were next in 
importance to those of Eleusis, the most celebrated 
in antiquity, were at length completely transferred 
to this goddess. The opinion that the Samothra¬ 
cian gods were the same as the Roman Penates, 
seems to have arisen with those writers who en¬ 
deavoured to trace every ancient Roman institution 
to Troy, and thence to Samothrace. 

The places where the worship of the Cabeiri oc¬ 
curs, are chiefly Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. 
Some writers have maintained, that the Samo¬ 
thracian and Lemnian Cabeiri were distinct; 
but the contrary is asserted by Strabo (x. p. 
466). Besides the Cabeiri of these three islands, 
we read of Boeotian Cabeiri. Near the Neitian 
gate of Thebes there was a grove of Dcmeter 
Cabciria and Cora, which none but the initiated 
were allowed to enter; and at a distance of seven 
stadia from it there was a sanctuary of the Cabeiri. 
(Pans. ix. 25. § 5.) Here mysteries were cele¬ 
brated, and the sanctity of the temple was great as 
late as the time of Pausanias. (Comp. iv. 1. § 5.) 
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The account of Pausanias about the origin of the 
Boeotian Cabeiri savours of rationalism, and is, as 
Lobeck justly remarks, a mere fiction. It must 
further not be supposed that there existed any con¬ 
nexion between the Samothracian Cadmilus or 
Cadmus and the Theban Cadmus; for tradition 
clearly describes them as beings of different origin, 
race, and dignity. Pausanias (ix. 22. § 5) further 
mentions another sanctuary of the Cabeiri, with a 
grove, in the Boeotian town of Anthedon; and a 
Boeotian Cabeirus, who possessed the power of 
averting dangers and increasing man's prosperity, 
is mentioned in an epigram of Diodorus. (Brunek, 
Anal. ii. p. 185.) A Macedonian Ca/tcirus occurs 
in Lactantius. (i. 15, 8 ; comp. Firmicus, de Error. 
Prof. p. 23; Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 16.) The 
reverence paid by the Macedonians to the Cabeiri 
may be inferred from the fact of Philip and Olym¬ 
pias being initiated in the Samothracian mysteries, 
and of Alexander erecting altars to the Cabeiri at 
the close of his Eastern expedition. (Plut. Alex. 2 ; 
Philostr. de Vit. Apollon, ii. 43.) The Pcryamcniun 
Cabeiri are mentioned by Pausanias (i. 4. § C), and 
those of Berytus by Sanchoniathon (ap. Euscb. 
Praep. Evany, p. 31) and Damascius. ( Vit. lsidor. 
celii. 573.) Respecting the mysteries of the Cn- 
bciri in general, see Diet, of Ant. s. v. K aedpia ; 
Lobeck, Aylaoph. p. 1281, &c. For the various 
opinions concerning the nature of the Cabeiri, see 
Creuzer, Symbol, ii. p. 302, &c.; Schelling, Ueber 
die Cotter von SamoOirake , Stuttgard, 1815 ; Welc- 
ker, Acschyl. Triloy.; Klausen, Aeneas u. die Pe¬ 
nal. [L. S.] 

CACA or CA'CIA, a sister of Cacus, who, ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, betrayed the place where 
the cattle were concealed which Cacus had stolen 
from Hercules or Recaranu9. She was rewarded 
for it with divine honours, which she was to enjoy 
for ever. In her sanctuary a perpetual fire waa 
kept up, just as in the temple of Vesta. (Lactant. 
i. 20, 36 ; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 190.) [L. S.j 

CACUS, a fabulous Italian shepherd, who waa 
believed to have lived in a cave, and to have com¬ 
mitted various kinds of robberies. Among others, 
he also stole a part of the cattle of Hercules or 
Recaranus; and, ns he dragged the animals into 
his cave by their tails, it was impossible to discover 
their traces. But when the remaining oxen passed 
by the cave, those within began to bellow, and 
were thus discovered. Another tradition stated, 
that Caca, the sister of Cacus, betrayed the place 
of their concealment. Cacus was slain by Hercules. 
(Liv. i. 7.) He is usually called a son of Vulcan, 
and Ovid, who gives his story with considerable 
embellishments, describes Cacus as a fearful giant, 
who was the terror of the whole land. (Ov. Fast. 
i. 554; comp. Virg. Aen. viii. 190, &c.; Propert. 
iv. 9; Dionys. i. 32, 43; Aurel. Viet. De Oriy. 
Cent. Bom. 6.) Evander, who then ruled over tho 
country in which Cacus had resided, shewed his 
gratitude to the conqueror of Cacus by dedicating 
to him a sanctuary, and appointing the Potitii and 
Pinarii as his priests. The common opinion res¬ 
pecting the original character of Cacus is, that he 
was the personification of some evil daemon, and 
this opinion is chiefly founded upon the descrip¬ 
tions of him given by the Roman poets. Hartung 
(Die Reliy. d. Rom. i. p. 318, &c.), however, thinks 
that Cacus, whom he identifies with Cacius (Diod. 
iv. 21; Solin. i. 1), and his sister Caca were Ro¬ 
man penates, whose names he connects with xafo, 
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ccdco , and coquo. There were at Rome various 
things connected with the legends about Cacus. 
On the side of the Palatine hill, not far from the 
hut of Faustulus, there was a foot-path leading up 
the hill, with a wooden ladder called the ladder 
of Cacus,” and the ancient cave of Cacus, which is 
still shewn at Rome, was in the Salina, near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Diod., Solin., U. cc.; Klausen, 
Aeneas u. die Penatcn y p. 768, &c.; Bunsen, Bcsck- 
reib. der Stadt Rom , i. p. 134, iii. 1. p. 407.) [L. S.J 
CA'DIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

• CA'DMILUS,^ CA'SMILUS, or CADMUS 
(KafytcXos, Kcur/rfAos, or Kdfyios), according to 
Acusilaus (up. Strab. x. p. 47*2) a son of Hephaestus 
and Cabeiro, and father of the Samothracian Ca- 
beiri and the Cahcirian nymphs. Others consider 
Cadmilus himself as the fourth of the Samothracian 
Cabeiri. (SchoL ad Apollon. Rkod. i. 917 ; comp. 
Cabrirl) [L. S.] 

CADMUS (Kafytos), a son of Agenor and Tele¬ 
phassa, and brother of Europa, Phoenix, and Cilix. 
When Europa was carried oft* by Zeus to Crete, 
Agenor sent out his sons in search of their sister, 
enjoining them not to return without her. Telc- 
phassa accompanied her sons. All researches being 
fruitless, Cadmus and Telephassa settled in Thrace. 
Here Telephassa died, and Cadmus, after burying 
her, went to Delphi to consult the oracle respecting 
bis sister. The god commanded him to abstain 
from further seeking, and to follow a cow of a cer¬ 
tain kind, and to build a town on the spot where 

the cow should sink down with fatigue. (SchoL ad 
Kttrip. Plocn. 638, ad Arisloph. Run. 1256; Paus. 
ix. 12. § 1.) Cadmus found the cow described by 
the oraclo in Phocis among the herds of Pelagon, 
and followed her into Boeotia, where she sank 
down on the spot on which Cadmus built Thebes, 
with the acropolis, Cadmea. As he intended to 
sacrifice the cow here to Athena, he sent some per- 
sons to the neighbouring well of Ares to fetch wa¬ 
ter. This well was guarded by a dragon, a son of 
Ares, who killed the men sent by Cadmus. Here¬ 
upon, Cadmus slew the dragon, and, on the advice 
of Athena, sowed the teeth of the monster, out of 
which armed men grew up, who slew each other, 
with the exception of five, Echion, Udaeus, Chtho- 
nius, Hyperenor, and Pelor, who, according to the 
Theban legend, were the ancestors of the Thebans. 
Cadmus was punished for having slain the dragon 
by being obliged to serve fora certain period of time, 
some say one year, others eight years. After this 
Athena assigned to him the government of Thebes, 
and Zeus gave him Harmonia for his wife. The 
marriage solemnity was honoured by the presence 
of all the Olympian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus 
gave to Harmonia the famous nl-rrAos and necklace 
which he had received from Hephaestus or from 
Europa, and became by her the father of Autonoc, 
I no, Seinele, Agave, and Polydorus. Subsequently 
Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes, and went 
to the Cenchelians This people was at war with 
the Illyrians, and had received an oracle which 
promised them victory if they took Cadmus as 
their commander. The Cenchelians accordingly 
made Cadmus their king, and conquered the ene¬ 
my. After this, Cadmus had another son, whom 
he called Illyrius. In the end, Cadmus and Har¬ 
monia were changed into dragons, and were re¬ 
moved by Zeus to Elysium. 

This is the account given by Apollodorus (iii. 1. 
§ 1, &c.), which, with the exception of some par- 
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ticulars, agrees with the stories in Hyginus (Fab, 
178)and Pausanias (ix. 5. § 1, 10. § 1,12. § l,&c.). 
There are, however, many points in the story of 
Cadmus in which the various traditions present 
considerable dilFerences. Ilis native country is 
commonly stated to have been Phoenicia, as in 
Apollodorus (comp. Diod. iv. 2; Strab. vii. p. 321, 
ix. p. 401); but he is sometimes called a Tyrian 
(Herod, ii. 49; Eurip. Phocn. 639), and sometimes 
a Sidonian. (Eurip. Bucch. 171; Ov. Met. iv. 571.) 
Others regarded Cadmus as a native of Thebes in 
Egypt (Diod. i. 23; Paus. ix. 12. § 2), and his 
parentage is modified accordingly; for he is also 
called a son of Antiope, the daughter of Belus, or 
of Argiopc, the daughter of Ncilus. (Schol. ad 
Eurip. Platen. 5, with Valck. note; Hygin. Fab. 
6, 178, 179.) He is said to have introduced into 
Greece from Phoenicia or Egypt an alphabet of 
sixteen letters (Herod, v. 58, &c.; Diod. iii. G7, 
v. 57; Plin. 11. N. vii. 5G ; Hygin. Fab. 277), and 
to have been the first who worked the mines of 
mount Pangueon in Thrace. The teeth of the 
dragon whom Cadmus slew were sown, according 
to some accounts, by Athena herself; and the spot 
where this was done was shewn, in aftertimes, in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes. (Schol. ad Eurip. 
Phoen. 670 ; Paus. ix. 10. § 1.) Half of the teeth 
were given by Athena to Aeetes, king of Colchis. 
(Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1183; Apollod. i. 9. §23; 
Serv. ad Viry. Gcory. ii. 141.) The account of his 
quitting Thebes also was not the same in all tradi¬ 
tions ; for some related, that he was expelled by 
Amphion and Zethus, or by Dionysus. (SyncelL 
P-2 96, ed. Dindorf.) A tradition of Brasiae stated, 
that Cadmus, after discovering the birth of Diony¬ 
sus by his daughter Scmcle, shut up the mother 
and her child in a chest, and threw them into the 
sea. (Paus. iii. 24. § 3.) According to the opinion 
of Herodotus (ii. 49), however, Melampus learned 
and received the worship of Dionysus from Cadmus, 
and other traditions too represent Cadmus as wor¬ 
shipping Dionysus. ( e.g . Eurip. Bacch. 181.) Ac¬ 
cording to Euripides, Cadmus resigned the govern¬ 
ment of Thebes to his grandson, Penthcus; and 
after the death of the latter, Cadmus went to Illy¬ 
ria, where he built Buthoe (Bacch. 43, 1331, &c.), 
in the government of which he was succeeded by 
his son Jllyrius or Polydorus. 

The whole story of Cadmus, with its manifold 
poetical embellishments, seems to suggest the im¬ 
migration of a Phoenician or Egyptian colony into 
Greece, by means of which civilisation (the alpha¬ 
bet, art of mining, and the worship of Dionysus) 
came into the country. But the opinion formed on 
this point must depend upon the view we take of 
the early influence of Phoenicia and Egypt in ge¬ 
neral upon the early civilisation of Greece. While 
Buttmann and Creuzer admit such an influence, 
C. O. Muller denies it altogether, and regards 
Cadmus as a Pelasgian divinity. Cadmus was 
worshipped in various parts of Greece, and at 
Sparta he had a heroum. (Pans. iii. 15. § 6 ; comp. 
Buttmann, Myiholog. ii. p. 171; Muller, Orckom. 
p. 113, &c.) [L.S.] 

CADMUS (K db/Aos), the son of Scythes, a man 
renowned for his integrity, was sent by Gelon to 
Delphi, in b. c. 4 80, with great treasures, to await 
the issue of the battle between the Greeks and 
Persians, and with orders to give them to the Per¬ 
sians if the latter conquered, but to bring them 
back to Sicily if the Greeks prevailed. After tho 
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defeat of Xerxes, Cadmus returned to Sicily with 
the treasures, though he might easily have appro¬ 
priated them to his own use. (Ilerod. viL 163, 
164.) Herodotus calls Cadmus a Coan, and states 
further, that he received the tyranny of Cos from 
his father, but gave the state its liberty of his own 
accord, merely from a sense of justice; and that 
after this he went over to Sicily and dwelt along 
with the Samians at Zancle, afterwards called 
Messene. Muller ( Dor . i. 8. § 4, note q.) thinks 
that this Cadmus was the son of the Scythes, 
tyrant of Zancle, who was driven out by the Sa¬ 
mians (n. c. 497), and who fled to the court of 
Persia, where he died. (Ilerod. vi. 23.) In reply 
to the objection, that Herodotus speaks of Cadmus 
having inherited the tyranny from his father, but of 
Scythes having died in Persia, Muller remarks that 
the government of Cos was probably given to his 
father by the Persians, but that ho notwithstand¬ 
ing continued to reside in Persia, as we know was 
the case with Histiacus. If this conjecture is 
correct, Cadmus probably resigned the tyranny of 
Cos through desire of returning to his native town, 
Zancle. Ho was accompanied to Sicily by the 
poet Epichnrmus. (Suidas, s. v. 'Eir'ixappos.) 

CADMUS (Kdifws). 1. Of Miletus, a son of 
Pandion, and in all probability the earliest Greek 
historian or logogrnpher. He lived, according to 
the vague statement of Josephus (c. Apian. i. 2; 
comp. Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 267), very shortly 
before the Persian invasion of Greece; and Suidas 

makes the singular statement, that Cadmus was 
only n little younger than the mythical poet Or¬ 
pheus, which arises from the thorough confusion of 
the mythical Cadmus of Phoenicia and the historian 
Cadmus. But there is every probability that Cad¬ 
mus lived about u.c. 640. Strabo (i. p. 18) places 
Cadmus first among the three authors whom he 
calls the earliest prose writers among the Greeks : 
viz. Cadmus, Phcrccydcs, and Ilecataeus; and 
from this circumstance we may infer, that Cadmus 
was the most ancient of the three—an inference 
which is also confirmed by the statement of Pliny 
(//. N. v. 31), who calls Cadmus the first that ever 
wrote (Greek) prose. When, therefore, in another 
passage (vii. 66) Pliny calls Pherecydes the most 
ancient prose writer, and Cadmus of Miletus sim¬ 
ply the earliest historian, we have probably to re¬ 
gard this as one of those numerous inconsistencies 
into which Pliny fell by following different autho¬ 
rities at different times, and forgetting what he 
had said on former occasions. All, therefore, we 
can infer from his contradicting himself in this case 
is, that there were some ancient authorities who 
made Phcrecydes the earliest Greek prose writer, 
and not Cadmus; but that the latter was the ear¬ 
liest Greek historian, seems to be an undisputed 
fact. Cadmus wrote a work on the foundation of 
Miletus and the earliest history of Ionia generally, 
in four books (Krhm MiAtJtov ko! tt)s o\rjs ’I lovias). 
This work appears to have been lost at a very 
early period, for Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Jud. 
dc Thucyd. 23) expressly mentions, that the work 
known in his time under the name of Cadmus was 
considered a forgery. When Suidas and others 
(Bekker's Anted, p. 781), call Cadmus of Miletus 
the inventor of the alphabet, this statement must 
be regarded as the result of a confusion between 
the mythical Cadmus, who emigrated from Phoe¬ 
nicia into Greece; and Suidas is in fact, obviously 
guilty of this confusion, since he says, that Cad- 
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mus of Miletus introduced into Greece the alpha¬ 
bet which the Phoenicians had invented. (Comp. 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii. p. 454, 3rd edition.) 

2. Of Miletus, the Younger, is mentioned only 
by Suidas, according to whom he was a son of An- 
chelaus, and a Greek historian, concerning whoso 
time nothing is said. Suidas ascribes to him two 
works, one on the history of Attica, in sixteen 
books, and the second on the deliverance from the 
sufferings of love, in fourteen books. [L. S.] 

CAECILIA, CAIA, is said to have been the 
genuine Roman name for Tanaquil, the wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus. (Plin. II. N. viii. 74; Val. Max. 
Ejnt. dc Fraen. in fin.; Festus, s. v. Gaia; Pint. 
Quaes/. Rom. p. 271, e.) Both her names, Caia and 
Caecilia, are of the same root as Cncculus, and the 
Roman Caccilii are supposed to have derived their 
origin from the Pracnestine Caeculus. (Fest. s. v. 
Caeculus.) The story of Caia Caecilia is related 
under Tanaquil; and it is sufficient to say here, 
that she appears in the early legends of Rome as a 
woman endowed with prophetic powers, and closely 
connected with the worship of the god of the hearth. 
That she was, at the same time, looked upon as a 
model of domestic life, may bo inferred from the 
fact, that a newly married woman, before entering 
the house of her husband, on being asked what her 
name was, answered, “My name is Caia.” (Val. 
Max. 1. c.; Pint. Quaest. Horn. p. 271, e.) [L. S.] 

CAECPLIA, the daughter of T. Pomponius 
Atticns, who is called Caecilia, because her father 
took the name of his uncle, Q. Caccilius, by whom 
he was adopted. She was married to M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa. [Atticus, p. 415, a.) 

CAECPLIA or METELLA, l.and 2. Daugh¬ 
ters of Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, consul 
b. c. 143, one of whom married C. Servilius Vatia, 
and was by him the mother of P. Servilius Vatia 
Isauricus, consul in 79, and the other P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica, consul in 111, and was the grand¬ 
mother of Q. Metellus Pius Scipio, consul in 52. 
(Cic. pir> Dorn, 47, post Red. ad Quir. 3, Brut. 58.) 

3. The daughter of L. Caecilius Metellus Calvus, 
consul in D.C. 142, and the brother of Metellus Nu- 
midicus, consul in 109, was married to L. Liciniua 
Lucullus, praetor in 103, and was by him the 
mother of the celebrated Lucullus, the conqueror of 
Mithridates. Her moral character was in bad re¬ 
pute. (Plut. Lucull. 1; Cic. in Ver. iv. 66 ; Aurel. 
Viet dc Vir. IU. 62.) 

4. Daughter of Q. Caecilius Metellus Balearicus, 
consul in b.c. 123, was the wife of Ap. Claudius Pul- 
cher, consul in 79, and the mother of Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, consul in 54, and of P. Clodius Pulchcr, 
tribune of the plebs in 58. (Cic. dc Div. i. 2, 44, 
pro Rose. Am. 10, 50 : in the former of the two 
latter passages she is erroneously called Ncpotis 
JUia instead of Nepotis soror.) Her brother was 
Q. Metellus Nepos, consul in .98, and we accord¬ 
ingly find his two sons, Metellus Celer and Mctcl- 
lns Nepos, called the fvab'es (cousins) of her sons 
Ap. Claudius and P. Clodius. (Cic. ud Alt. iv. 3, 
ad Fam. v. 3, pro CacL 24.) 

Cicero relates (de Div. II. cc.), that in conse¬ 
quence of a dream of Caecilia's in the Marsic war, 
the temple of Juno Sospita was restored. 

5. Daughter of L. Metellus Dalmaticus, consul in 
B.C. 119, and not of Q. Metellus Pius, the pontifex 
maximus, consul in 80, as has been inferred from 
Pfutarch. (Sull. 6.) Her father’s praenomcn is 
Lucius, and he is said to have rebuilt the temple of 
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the Dioscuri (Cic. pro Scaur. 2. §§ 45, 46, with 
the commentary of Asconius), which point to L. 
Dalmaticus as her father. She was first married 
to M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul in 115, by whom 
she had three children, the eldest of whom was 
the M. Scaurus defended by Cicero (Cic. 1. c. pro 
Sest. 47 ; Plut. Sull. 33, Pomp. 9 ; Plin. H. N. 
xxx vi. 15. s. 24. $ 8), and afterwards to the dictator 
Sulla, who always treated her with the greatest 
respect. When she fled from Cinna and Carbo in 
Italy to her husband’s camp before Athens, she 
was insulted from the walls of the city by Aristion 
and the Athenians, for which they paid dearly at 
the capture of the city. She fell ill in 81, during 
the celebration of Sulla’s triumphal feast; and as 
her recovery was hopeless, Sulla for religious 
reasons sent her a bill of divorce, and had her re¬ 
moved from his house, but honoured her memory 
by a splendid funeral. (Plut. SulL 6, 13, 22, 35.) 
She purchased a great deal of the property confis¬ 
cated in the proscriptions. (Plin. 1. c.) 

6. The wife of P. Lcntulus Spinther the younger, 
whose father was consul in b.c.57. She was a wo¬ 
man of loose character, and intrigued with DolabcIIa, 
Cicero's son-in-law (Cic. ad Alt. xi. 23), and also, 
ns it appears, with Aesopus, the son of the actor. 
(Ilor. Serin, ii. 3. 239.) She was divorced by her 
husband in 45. (Cic. ad Alt. xii. 52, xiii. 7.) Her 
father is not known. 

CAECI'LIA GENS, plebeian; for the name of 
T. Caccilius in Livy (iv. 7, comp. 6), the patrician 
consular tribune in B. c. 444, is a false reading for 
T. Cloclius. A member of this gens is mentioned 
in history a9 early as the fifth century n. c.; but 
the first of the Caecilii who obtained the consulship 
was L. Caccilius Mctellus Denter, in 284. The 
family of the Metelli became from this time one of 
the most distinguished in the state. Like other 
Homan families in the later times of the republic, 
they traced their origin to a mythical personage, 
and pretended that they were descended from Cae- 
culus, the founder of Praeneste [Cabculus], or 
Caccas, the companion of Aeneas. (Fcstus, 8. v. 
Caccidus.) The cognomens of this gens under the 
republic are Bassus, Dkntkr, Mbtbllus, Niger, 
Pinna, Rufus, of which the Metelli are the best 
known : for those whose cognomen is not men¬ 
tioned, see Caecilius. 

CAECILIA'NUS, a senator, punished in a. d. 
32 for falsely accusing Cotta. (Tac. Ann. vi. 7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS, a deacon of the church at 
Carthage, was chosen bishop of the see in a. d. 
311, upon the death of the African primate, Men- 
surius. The validity of this appointment was im¬ 
pugned by Donatus, stimulated, it is said, by the 
malicious intrigues of a woman named Lucilla, up¬ 
on three grounds: 1. That the election had been 
irregular. 2. That the ordination was null and 
void, having been performed by Felix, bishop of 
Apthunga, a traditor , that is, one of those who, in 
obedience to the edicts of Diocletian, had yielded 
to the civil power, and delivered up the sacred ves¬ 
sels used in places of worship, and even the Holy 
Scriptures. 3. That Caecilian had displayed mark¬ 
ed hostility towards the victims of the late persecu¬ 
tion. These charges were brought under the con¬ 
sideration of an assembly of seventy Nuraidian 
bishops, who declared the see vacant, and, proceed¬ 
ing to a new election, made choice of Majorinus. 
Both parties called upon the praefect Anulinus to 
interfere, but were referred by him to the emperor. 
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and accordingly the rival prelates repaired to Rome, 
each attended by ten leading ecclesiastics of his 
own faction. The cause was judged by a council 
composed of three Gallic and fifteen Italian bishops, 
who met on the 2nd of October, 313, and gave 
their decree in favour of Caecilian and Felix. An 
appeal was lodged with Constantine, who agreed 
to summon a second and more numerous council, 
which was held at Arles on the 1st of August, 314, 
when the decision of the council of Rome was con- 
finned. The struggle was, however, obstinately 
prolonged by fresh complaints on the part of the 
Donatists, who, after having been defeated before 
various tribunals and commissions to which the 
determination of the dispute was delegated by the 
supreme government, at length openly refused to 
submit, or to acknowledge any authority whatever, 
if hostile to their claims. The formidable schism 
which was the result of these proceedings is spoken 
of more fully under Donatus. (Optatus, i. 19, 
&c.) [W. R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS, DOMI'TIUS, an intimate 
friend of Thrasea, who informed him of his con¬ 
demnation by the senate in a. d. 67. (Tac. Ann. 
xvi. 34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS, MA'GIUS, praetor, falsely 

accused of treason in a. d. 21, was acquitted, and 
his accusers punished. (Tac. Ann. iii. 37.) 

CAECI'LIUS. 1. Q. Caecilius, tribune of 
the plebs, b. c. 439. (Liv. iv. 16.) 

2. Q. Caecilius, a Roman knight, the husband 
of Catiline’s sister, who had taken no part in public 
affairs, was killed by Catiline himself in the time 
of Sulla. (Q. Cic. dc Petit. Cons. 2; Ascon. in Tor/. 
Caud. p. 84, ed. Orclli.) This is perhaps the same 
Q. Caccilius who i9 mentioned in connexion with 
the trial of P. Gabinius, who was praetor in 89. 
(Cic. DivinaL 20.) Zumpt remarks, that he can 
hardly have belonged to the noble family of the 
Metelli, as Cicero says that he was overborne by 
the influence and rank of Piso. 

3. Q. Caecilius, a Roman knight, a friend of L. 
LucuIIus, and the uncle of Atticus, acquired a Inigo 
fortune by lending money on interest. The old 
usurer was of such a crabbed temper, that no one 
could put up with him except his nephew Atticus, 
who was in consequence adopted by him in his 
will, and obtained from him a fortune of ten mil¬ 
lions of sesterces. He died in B. c. 57. (Ncpos, 
Alt. 5; Cic. adAtt. i. 1, 12, ii. 19, 20, iii. 20.) 

4. T. Caecilius, a centurion of the first rank 
(primi pili) in the army of Afranius, was killed at 
the battle of Ilcrda, b. c. 49. (Caes. Ii. C. i. i. 46.) 

L. CA EC I'Ll US. We generally find included 
among the writings of Lactantius a book divided 
into fifty-two chapters, entitled Dc Mortibus Pcr- 
seculorum , containing an outline of the career of 
those emperors who displayed active hostility towards 
the church, an account of the death of each, to¬ 
gether with a sketch of the different persecutions 
from Nero to Diocletian. The object of the nar¬ 
rative is to point out that the signal vengeance of 
God in every case overtook the enemies of the 
faith, and to deduce from this circumstance, from 
the preservation of the new religion amidst all the 
dangers by which it was surrounded, and all the 
attacks by which it was assailed, and from its final 
triumph over its foes, an irresistible argument in 
favour of its heavenly origin. The work appears 
from internal evidence to have been composed after 
the victory of Constantine over Maxentius, and 
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before his quarrel with Licinius, that is to say, be¬ 
tween a. d. 312 and 315. The text is corrupt and 
mutilated, and the statements which it contains 
must be received with a certain degree of caution 
in consequence of the declamatory tone in which 
they are delivered, and the high colouring and 
trimming employed throughout to suit the par¬ 
ticular design proposed. But notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, tiie treatise is extremely valuable 
on account of the light which it sheds on many 
obscure passages of ecclesiastical and civil history, 
and is peculiarly famous as containing a contempo¬ 
rary record of the alleged vision of Constantine 
before the battle of the Milvian bridge, in conse¬ 
quence of which he ordered the soldiers to engrave 
upon their shields the well-known monogram re¬ 
presenting the cross together with the initial let¬ 
ters of the name of Christ (c. 44). 

This piece is altogether wanting in the earlier 
editions of Lactantius, and was first brought to 
light by Stephen Baluze, who printed it at Paris 
in his Miscellanea (vol. ii., 1679) from a very an¬ 
cient MS. in the Bibliotheca Colbertina, bearing 
simply the inscription Lucn Cecilii Incipit Liber 
Ad Donatum Confessorem De Mortibus Per¬ 
secutor um. Baluze entertained no doubt that 
lie had discovered the tract of Lactantius quoted 
by Hieronymus as De Perseculione Librum Unum y 
an opinion corroborated by the name prefixed 
[Lactantius], by the date, by the dedication to 
Donatus, apparently the same person with the Do- 
natus addressed in the discourse De Ira Dei , and 
by the general resemblance in style and expression, 
a series of considerations no one of which would 
be in itself conclusive, but which when combined 
form a strong chain of circumstantial evidence. 
Le Nourry, however, sought to prove that the pro¬ 
duction in question must bo assigned to some 
unknown L. Caecilius altogether different from 
Lactantius, and published it at Paris in 1710 as 
“ Lucii Cecilii Liber ad Donatum Confessorem 
dc Mortibus Persecutorum hactenus Lucio Cnecilio 
Firmiano Lactantio adscriptus, ad Colbertinum 
codicein denuo emendatus," to which is prefixed 
an elaborate dissertation. His ideas have been 
adopted to a certain extent by Pfaff, Walch, Lc 
Clerc, Lardner, and Gibbon, and controverted by 
Hcuinann and others. Although the question can¬ 
not be considered ns settled, and indeed does not 
admit of being absolutely determined, the best 
modern critics seem upon the whole disposed to 
acquiesce in the original hypothesis of Baluze. 

The most complete edition of the De Morti- 
bus Persectdorum in a separate form, is that 
published at Utrecht in 1693, under the inspection 
of Bauldri, with a very copious collection of notes, 
forming one of the series of Variorum Classics in 
8vo. Other editions are enumerated in the account 
given of the works of Lactantius. [W. R.] 

SEX. CAECI'LIUS. A Roman jurist of this 
name is occasionally cited in the Corpus Juris, and 
is suspected by some authors to be distinct from 
and earlier than Africanus. [African us, Sex. 
Caecilius.] In support of this opinion, not to 
mention the corrupt passage of Lampridius (Alex. 
Sev.Gd), they urge that there is no proof, that the 
Sex. Caecilius Africanus to whom Julianus returned 
an answer upon a legal question (Dig. 35. tit. 3. 
s. 3. § 4) was identical with Africanus. He may 
have been a private person, and distinct from the 
jurists Sex. Caecilius and Africanus. This incon¬ 


clusive passage is the only connecting link between 
Africanus and Sex. Caecilius, for elsewhere in the 
Digest the name Africanus always appears alone. 
Africanus was probably rather later (say they) 
than Julianus, whom he occasionally cites (e. y. 
Dig. 12. tit. 6. s. 38; Dig. 19. tit. 1. s. 45, pr.). 
On the other hand, Caecilius (they proceed) ap¬ 
pears to be anterior to Africanus, for he is cited 
by Javolenus (Dig. 24. tit. 1. s. 64), who was the 
master of Julianus. (Dig. 40. tit. 2. s. 5.) Again, 
Sex. Caecilius is represented by Gellius as con¬ 
versing with Favorinus, and is spoken of in the 
Noctes Atticae as a person deceased. “ Sextus 
Caecilius, in disciplina juris atque legibus populi 
Romani noscendis interpretandisque scientia, usu, 
auctoritateque illustri fuitP (Gell. xx. 1, pr.) 
Now Fayorinus is known to have flourished in the 
reign of Hadrian, and Gellius to have completed 
the Noctes Atticae before the death of Antoninus 
Pius. (a. d. 161.) The passage in Gellius which 
would make the conversation take place nearly 
700 years after the laws of the Twelve Tables 
were enacted, must be, if not a false reading, an 
error or exaggeration ; for at most little more than 
600 years could have elapsed from a. u. c. 300 in 
the lifetime of Gellius. If 600 bo read for 700, 
the scene would bo brought at furthest to a period 
not far from the commencement (a. d. 138) of tho 
reign of Antoninus Pius. 

These arguments are not sufficient to destroy 
the probability arising from Dig. 35. tit. 3. s. 3. 
§ 4, that Sex. Caecilius and Africanus are one 
person. In Dig. 24. tit. 1. s. 64, some have pro¬ 
posed to read Caelius instead of Caecilius, and thus 
get rid of the passage which is the principal ground 
for assigning an earlier date to Sex. Caecilius; but 
this mode of cutting the knot, though it is assisted 
by fair critical analogies, is unnecessary, for Javo¬ 
lenus, as we learn from Cnpitolinus (Anton. I*ius 9 
12), was living in tho reign of Antoninus Pius, 
and a contemporary of Javolenus and Julianus 
might easily cite the younger, and be cited by tho 
elder of the two. The pupil in the master's life¬ 
time may have acquired greater authority than tho 
master. 

To assist the inquirer in investigating this ques¬ 
tion-one of the most difficult and celebrated in 
the biography of Roman jurists—we subjoin a list 
of the passages in the Corpus Juris where Caecilius 
or Caecilius Sextus is cited ; —Caecilius : Dig. 15. 
tit. 2. s. 1. § 7 ; 21. tit. 1. s. 14. § 3 (aL Caelius); 
21. tit 1. 8. 14. § 10; 24. tit 1. e. 64 ; 35. tit. 2. 
s. 36. § 4 ; 48. tit 5. s. 2. § 5; Cod. 7. tit 7. s. 1, 
pr. Sex. Caecilius: Dig. 24. tit 1. s. 2 ; 33. tit. 
9. s. 3. § 9 (qu. Sex. Aelius; compare Gell. iv. 1); 
35. tit. 1. 8. 71, pr.; 40. tit. 9. 8. 12. § 2; 40. 
tit 9. 12. §6; 48. tit. 5. s. 13. § 1. 

A jurist of the name Sextus is thrice quoted by 

Ulpian in the Digest (29. tit 5. s. 1. § 27 ; 30. 
tit un. s. 32, pr.; 42. tit 4. s. 7. § 17). Whether 
this Sextus be identical with Sex. Caecilius must 
be a matter of doubt. There may have been a 
Sextus, known, like Gaius, by a single name. 
There are, moreover, several jurists vyith the prae- 
nomen Sextus named in the Digest, e. y. Sex. 
Aelius, Sex. Pedius, Sex. Pomponius. That there 
were two jurists named Pomponius has been in¬ 
ferred from Dig. 28. tit. 5. s. 41, where Pomponius 
appears to quote Sex. Pomponius. From this and 
from the other passages where Sex. Pomponius 
is named in full (Dig. 24. tit. 3. s. 44 ; 29. tit. 2. 
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a. 30. § 6), the praenomen Sextus has been sup¬ 
posed to be distinctive of the elder Pomponius. 
But that Sextus, alone , did not designate any one 
named Pomponius is clear from the phrase “ tarn 
Sextus quam Pomponius ” in Dig. 30. tit. un. s. 32, 
pr., and from the similar phrase “ Sextum quoque 
et Pomponium” occurring in Vat. Frag. § 88, 
though Bethmann-Hollweg, the last editor (in the 
Bonn Carp. Jur. Horn. Antejust. i. p. 255), has 
thought proper to omit the et. From Dig. 42. tit. 
4. s. 7. § 19, Vat. Frag. $ 88, and Gaius, ii. 218, 
we infer, that Sextos was contemporary with Ju- 
vontiusCelsus, the son, and that some of his works 
were digested by Julianus. If, then, Sextus be 
identified with Sextus Caecilius and Africanus, 
Africanus must have lived rather earlier than is 
usually supposed, and can scarcely have been a 
pupil of Julianus. That, however, a pupil should 
have been annotated by his preceptor is not with¬ 
out example, if we understand in its ordinary sense 
the expression “ Scrvius apud Alfenum notnt,” in 
Dig. 17. tit. 2. s. 35. $ 8. (See contra, Otto, in 
Thes. Jur. Horn. v. 1614-5.) 

A jurist named Publius Caecilius is spoken of 
by Rutilius ( Vitae JClorum , c. 45) as one of the 
disciples of Servius Sulpicius; but the name Pub¬ 
lius Caecilius is a mere conjectural emendation for 
Publicity Gellius, who figures in the text of Pom¬ 
ponius, Dig. 1. tit. 2.1. un. § 44. The conjecture 
was invited by the unusual blending of two family 
names in Publicius Gellius. (Menagius, Amoen. 
Jur. cc. 22, 23; Ilcineccius, de Sarto Pomponio , 
Opera, cd. Gencv. iii. 77.) [J. T. G.] 

CA IiC I'Ll US(Kai/cfAios)of Argos, is mentioned 
by Athenaeus (i. p. 13) among the writers on the 
art of fishing; but nothing further is known about 
him. [L. S.] 

CAECI'LIUS BION. [Bion.] 

CAECI'LIUS CALACTPNUS (KcmcfMos Ko- 

XaKr'ivos\ or, ns he was formerly, though erro¬ 
neously, surnamed CALANTIANUS, a Greek 
rhetorician, who lived at Rome in the time of Au- 

f ustus. He was a native of Cale Acte in Sicily 
whence his name Calactinus). IIis parents are 
said by Suidas to have been slaves of the Jewish 
religion; and Caecilius himself, before he had ob¬ 
tained the Roman franchise, is said to have borne 
the name Archngathus. He is mentioned by 
Quintilian (iii. 1. § 16, comp. iii. 6. § 47, v. 10. 
§ 7, ix. 1. § 12, 3. §§ 38, 46, 89, 91, 97) along 
with Dionysius of Halicarnassus as a distinguished 
Greek rhetorician and grammarian. Respecting 
the sphere of his activity at Rome, and his success 
us a teacher of rhetoric, nothing is known; but, 
from the title of one of his works, we see that he 
Studied Roman oratory along with that of the 
Greeks. He wrote a great number of works on 
rhetoric, grammar, and also on historical subjects. 
All these works are now lost; but they were in 
high repute with the rhetoricians and critics of the 
imperial period. (Plut. Dem. 3, Vit. X Orat. pp. 
832, 833, 836, 838, 840 ; Phot. DibL pp. 20, 485, 
486, 489, ed. Bekker.) Some of his works were 
of a theoretical character, others were commentaries 
pn the Greek orators, and others again were of a 
grammatical or historical kind. The following list 
is made up from that given by Suidas, and from 
some passages of other writers : 1. Tlcpl frnropiKijs. 
(Suid.; Quintil. /. c.) 2. Uepl axvparuy. (Alex. 
de Figur. ii. 2; Tiber, de Figur. passim.) 3. Uepl 
XapaKTrjpos tuv 8(xa frqrSpuy. 4. Ilepl Auoiuu 
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<rvyypaufxa. * (Longin. de Sublim. 32.) 5. Ilcpt 

’AvTKptoirros avinaypa. (Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 832, 
e.) 6. 2 vyupiais A rjp.oaOei'ovs #cal AnTx^ou. 

7. 2uy Kpiais AijixoaBtvovs #ea) K atepu>vos. (Plut. 
Dem. 3.) 8. ITepl Itrropias. (Athcn. xi. p. 466.) 

9. Tlvi 8latplpet 6 *Attikos ffXos rod 1 Atnavov. 

10. IRpi ArifioaOevovs, iro'ioi avrov yvjcrioi \6yoi 

ical iro'ioi l '68oi. 11. Ilepl t&v naff laroplav ff 

irap* laroplav tlpijfx&uv rots ^rjropcTi. 12. Tlepl 
HouXik&v iroXcpcov. (Athen. vi. p. 272.) 13. Kard 
Gpuyuv 8vo. 14. ’EfcAoy?) /card crroix^oy. 

This work has been much used by Suidas. (See 
his preface.) 15. Ilepl itipous, was the first work 
with this title in antiquity. (Longin. 1 ; compare 
Westermann, Gesch. der Griech. Beredtsamfc. § 88, 
notes 16, &c., § 47, note 6, § 57, note 4.) [L.S.] 

CAECPLIUS CORNUTUS. [Cornutus.] 
CAECPLIUS CYPRIA'NUS. [Cyprianus.] 
Q. CAECPLIUS EPIROTA, a grammarian, 
born at Tusculum, was afreedman of T. Pomponius 
Atticus, and taught the daughter of his patron, 
who was afterwards married to M.Agrippa. But, 
suspected by Atticus of entertaining designs upon 
his daughter, he wa9 dismissed. lie then lived on 
the most intimate terms with Cornelius Gallus; 
and, after the death of the Latter, lie opened a 
school at Rome for young men, and is said to have 
been the first to dispute in Latin extempore, and 
to give lectures upon Virgil and other modem 
poets. (Suet. III. Gram. 16.) 

CAECPLIUS EUTY'CIIIDES. [Eutychi- 

DES.] 

CAE'CILIUS NATA'LIS. [Natalis.] 
CAE'CILIUS RUFPNUS. [Rufinus.] 
CAE'CILIUS SIMPLEX. [Simplex.] 
CAECPLIUS STA'TIUS, a Roman comic- 
poet, the immediate predecessor of Terence, was, 
according to the accounts preserved by Aulus Gcl- 
lius (iv. 20) and Hieronymus (in Euseb. Cliron. 
Olymp. cl. 2), by birth an Insubrian Gaul, and a 
native of Milan. Being a slave he bore the servile 

S Harion of Statius, which was afterwards, pro- 
/ when he received his freedom, converted 
into a sort of cognomen, and he became known as 
Caecilius Statius. His death happened b. c. 168, 
one year after that of Ennius and two years before 
the representation of the Andria, which had been 
previously submitted to his inspection and had ex¬ 
cited hUwarm admiration. (Sucton. Vit. Tcrcnt.) 

The names of at least forty dramas by Caecilius 
have been preserved, together with a considerable 
number of fragments, but all of them are extremely 
brief, the two longest extending one (ap. Aul. Gell. 

ii. 23) to seventeen lines, and the other (Cic. do 
N. D. xxix.) to twelve only. Hence we must 
rest satisfied with collecting and recording the 
opinions of those who had the means of forming an 
estimate of his powers, without attempting to judge 
independently. The Romans themselves, then, 
seem to agree in placing Caecilius in the first rank 
of his own department, classing him for the most 
part with Plautus and Terence. “ Caecilius excels 
in the arrangement of his plots, Terentius in the 
development of character, Plautus in dialogue 
and again, M None rival Titinnius and Terentius 
in depicting character, but Trabea and Atilius 
and Caecilius at once command our feelings,” arc 
the observations of Varro (ap. Non. s. v. Poscere ; 
Charis. lib. ii. sub fin.).— u We may pronounce 
Ennius chief among epic poets, Pacuvius among 
J tragic poets, perhaps Caecilius among comic poets,'’ 
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says Cicero (De Oplim. Gen. Die. i.), although in 
other passages he censures his latinity as impure. 
(Ad Alt. vii. 3, Brut. c. 74.) The dictum of the 
fashionable critics of the Augustan age is embodied 
by Horace in the line (Ep. ii. 1. 59), “ Vincere 
Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte.” Velleius 
declares (ii. 17), that the “charms of Latin wit 
were brilliantly displayed by Caecilius, Terentius, 
and Afranius.** “ We are most lame in comedy, 
although the ancients extol Caecilius, 1 * is the 
testimony of Quintilian (x. 1. § 99), while Vulca- 
tius Sedigitus in an epigram preserved in the 
Nodes Atticae (xv. 24) pronounces Caecilius first 
among the nine comic poets there enumerated, the 
second place being assigned to Plautus, and the 
sixth to Terence. 

This popularity, however, was not acquired at 
once, for the speaker of the prologue to the Hecyra, 
while he apologises for reproducing a piece which 
had already twice failed, reminds the audience that 
although the works of Caecilius were now listened 
to with pleasure, several had at first been driven 
off the stage, while others had with difficulty kept 
their ground. The whole of the forty plays alluded 
to above, ns far as we can gather from their titles, 
belong to the class of Palliatae , that is, were free 

translations or adaptations of tho works of Greek 

writers of the new comedy. There is a curious 
chapter in Aulus Gellius (ii. 23), where a compari¬ 
son is instituted between certain passages in the 
Plocixim of Caecilius and the corresponding por¬ 
tions of the drama by Menander, from which it 
was derived. Wo here gain some knowledge of 
the manner in which these transfusions were per¬ 
formed, and wc feel strongly impressed with the 
poorness, flatness, and vapid heaviness of the Latin 
imitation when placed in juxtaposition with the 
sparkling brilliancy of the rich and racy original. 
To adopt the quaint simile of the grammarian, they 
resemble each other in the same degree as the 
blight and precious armour of Glaucus resembled 
the dull and paltry harness of Diomede. [W. H.J 

CAECI'NA, the name of an Etruscan family of 
Volaterrae, one of the ancient cities of Etruria. It 
seems either to have derived its name from, or 
given it to, the river Caccina, which flows by the 
town. Persons of this name are first mentioned in 
the century before Christ, and they are expressly 
said to have been natives of Volaterrae. Under 
the empire the name is of frequent occurrence, and 
it is probable that all these Caccinae were of Etrus¬ 
can origin. As liitc as the reign of Honoriut, we 
read of the poet Decius Albinus Caecina [see be¬ 
low], residing at his villa in the neighbourhood of 
Volaterrae; and there is, or was lately, a family 
of this name at the modem Volterra, which Italian 
antiquaries would make out to be descended from 
the ancient Caecinae. There has been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Volterra the family tomb 
of the Caecinae, from which we learn that Ceicna 
was the Etruscan form of the name. In this tomb 
there was found a beautiful sarcophagus, now in 
the Museum of Paris. The family was di¬ 
vided into several branches, and we accordingly 
find on the funeral urns the cognomens Caspu and 
and Tlapuni: in Latin inscriptions we also meet 
with the surnames Quadrat us and Placid us; and 
various others occur below. (Muller, Etrusker, vol. 

i. p. 416, &c.) The most important persons of 
this name are: 

1. A. Caecina, of Volaterrae, whom Cicero de- 
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fended in a law-suit, B. c. 69. The argument of 
this oration, which is of a purely legal nature, 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the 
Roman interdict It is discussed at length by 
Keller in the second book of his “ Scmestrium ad 
M. Tullium Ciceronem Libri VI.** Turici, 1843. 

He was probably the father of the following, and 
not the same person, as is usually supposed. 
(Comp. Cic. ad Fam. vi. 9; Orelli, Onom. Tvll. s. v.) 

2. A. Caecina, son of the preceding, published 
a libellous work against Caesar, and was in conse¬ 
quence compelled to go into exile after the battle of 
Pharsalia, b. c. 48. In order to obtain Caesar's 
pardon, he wrote another work entitled Querelae , 
which he sent to Cicero for revision. In the col¬ 
lection of Cicero’s letters there is rather a long one 
from Caecina to Cicero, and three of Cicero’s to 
Caecina. (Suet. Cues. 75; Cic. ad Fam. vi. 5-8.) 
In 47 Caecina was in Asia, and was recommended 
by Cicero to the proconsul P. Servilius, the go¬ 
vernor of the province (ad Fam. xiii. 66): from 
thence he crossed over to Sicily, and was again re¬ 
commended by Cicero to Furfanius, the governor of 
Sicily. (Ad. Fam. vi. 9.) From Sicily he went into 
Africa, and, upon the defeat of the Pompeians there 
in the same year, b. c. 46, surrendered to Caesar, 
who spared his life. (Hirt. Bell. Afr. 89.) 

Caecina was the author of a work on the “Etrus- 
ca Disciplina,” which is referred to by Pliny as ono 
of his authorities for his second hook ; and it is pro¬ 
bably from this work that Seneca quotes (Quacst. 
Nat. ii. 39) some remarks of Caecina upon the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of lightning. Cicero tells us (ad Fain. 
vi. 6. § 3), that Caecina was trained by his father 
in the knowledge of the Etruscans, and speaks of 
him otherwise as a man of talent, and possessed of 
oratorical powers. Seneca (Quacst. Nat. ii. 56) 
says, that he would have had some reputation in 
eloquence if he had not been thrown into tho shade 
by Cicero. This must be the same Caecina whoso 
work on the Etruscan Discipline is quoted in 
the Veronese scholia on tho Aencid (x. 198, cd. 
Mai). 

3. Caecina of Volaterrae, a friend of Octavianus, 
sent by the latter to Cicero in n. c. 44. (Cic. ad 
Ait. xvi. 8.) Cicero speaks of him ns “ Caccinnm 
quendam Volaterranum,” which would seem to 
shew that he could not have been the some as tho 
preceding, nor even his son, with whom also Cicero 
was well acquainted. (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 5.) This 
Caecina was sent by Octavianus with proposals to 
Antony in 41. (Appian, B. C. v. 60.) 

4. A. Caecina Skverus, a distinguished soldier 
and general in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
had served forty campaigns by the year a. d. 15, 
and lived several years afterwards. (Tac. Ann. i. 
64, iii. 33.) He was governor of Mocsia in a. d. 6, 
when the formidable insurrection under the two 
Batos broke out in the neighbouring provinces of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia. [Bato.] Ho immediately 
marched against the Breucians in Pannonia, whom 
he defeated after a hard-fought battle, in which 
many of his troops fell, but was recalled almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards to his own province by the 
ravages of the Dacians and Sarmatians. In the 
following year, he gained another victory over the 
insurgents, who had attacked him while on his 
march from Moesia to join Germanicus in Panno¬ 
nia. (Dion Cass. lv. 29, 30, 32 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 112.) 

In a. d. 14, Caecina had the command, as legate 
of Germanicus, of the Roman army in Lower Ger- 
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many, and was employed by Germanicus, in the 
following year, in the war against Arminius. With 
the view of distracting the attention of the enemy, 
Caecina was sent with forty cohorts through the 
territory of the Bructeri to the river Amisia; and 
when Gcrmanicus determined upon retreating after 
a hard-fought but indecisive battle with Arminius, 
he ordered Caecina to lead back hi9 division of the 
army to the Rhine. His way lay through an ex¬ 
tensive marsh, over which there was a causeway 
known by the name of the Long Bridges. Here 
his army was attacked and nearly destroyed by 
Arminius; but he eventually defeated the Germans 
with great slaughter, and reached the Rhine in 
safety. [Arminius.] On account of this victory, 
he received the insignia of a triumph. (Tac. Ann. 
i. 31, 32, 56, 60, 63—68, 7*2.) 

This is tire bust military command which Caecina 
appears to have held. Ho is mentioned in a. d. 
20 as the author of a proposition in the senate that 
an altar should lie erected to the goddess of Ven¬ 
geance, on account of the suppress'on of Piso’s con¬ 
spiracy ; and again in a. d. 21, ns proposing that 
the governors of provinces should not be allowed to 
take their wives with them into their provinces. 
Tacitus gives a speech of his on the latter of these 
motions, in which ho states, that ho had always 
lived in harmony with his wife, who had borne 
him six children. His motion, which was opposed 
by Valerius Mcssallinus and Drusus, was not car¬ 
ried. (Tac. Ann. iii. 18, 33, 34.) 

5. Cakcina Paktus, was put to death by the 
emperor Claudius in a. d. 42. The heroism of his 
wife Arria on this occasion is mentioned under 
Arria. His daughter murried Thrasea, who was 
put to death by Nero. (Plin. Ep. iii. 16; Dion 
Cass. lx. 16; Martial, i. 14 ; Zonaras, xi. 9.) 

6. C. Cakcina Laruus, consul a. d. 42 with 
the emperor Claudius, inhabited the magnificent 
house which formerly belonged to Scaunis, the con¬ 
temporary of Cicero. (Dion Cass. lx. 10; Ascon. 
in Scaur, p. 27, cd. Orelli; Plin. J/.N. xvii. 1.) 

. 7. P. Caecina Largu.% one of the chief friends 
of the emperor Claudius, was perhaps the brother 
of No. 6, unless indeed he is the same person, and 
C should be read in Tacitus instead of P. (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 33, 34.) 

8. Cakcina Tuscus, the son of Nero’s nnrse, 
had been appointed in a. d. 56, according to Fabius 
Rusticus, praefect of the Praetorian troops in the 
place of Afmnius Burrus, but did not enter upon 
the office, as Burrus was retained in the command 
through the influence of Seneca. Caecina was sub¬ 
sequently appointed governor of Egypt by Nero, 
but was afterwards banished for making use of the 
baths which had been erected in anticipation of 
tlie emperor’s arrival in Egypt. He probably re¬ 
turned from banishment on the death of Nero, 
a. d. 68, as we find him in Rome in the following 
year. (Tac. A tin. xiii. 20 ; Suet. Ner. 35 ; Dion 
Cass, lxiii. 18 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 38.) 

9. A. Caecina Ai.ibnus (called in the Fasti 
A. Licinius Caecina ), was quaestor in Baetica in 
Spain at the time of Nero’s death, a. d. 68, and 
was one of the foremost in joining the party of 
Galba. He was rewarded by Galba with the com¬ 
mand of a legion in Upper Germany; but, being 
shortly afterwards detected in embezzling some 
of the public money, the emperor ordered him 
to be prosecuted. Caecina, in revenge, induced his 
troops to revolt to Vitellius. Caecina was a great 
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favourite with the soldiers. His personal presence 
was commanding ; he was tall in stature, comely in 
person, and upright in gait; he possessed consider¬ 
able ability in speaking; and, as he was ambitious, 
he used every means to win the favour of his troops. 
After persuading them to espouse the side of V itel- 
lius, he set out at the beginning of the year (a. j>. 
69), on his march towards Italy at the head of an 
army of 30,000 men, the main strength of which 
consisted in one legion, the twenty first. In his 
march through Switzerland, he ravaged the country 
of the Helvetians in a frightful manner, because they 
had refused to own the authority of Vitellius. Ho 
crossed the Great St. Bernard and marched through 
northern Italy without meeting with any oppo¬ 
sition. Upon entering Italy, he observed greater 
discipline than he had done previously, and pre¬ 
vented his troops from plundering the country • 
but his dress gave great offence to the citizens, be¬ 
cause he wore in receiving them a military cloak 
of various colours, and also trowsers, which were 
reckoned as characteristic of barbarians. People 
were also scandalized at his wife Salonina riding 
as it were in state upon a beautiful horse, and 
dressed in purple. 

As Placentia was garrisoned b}* the troops of 
Otho, who had now succeeded Galba, Caecina 
crossed the Po, and proceeded to attack that city. 
He was, however, repulsed in his attack with con¬ 
siderable loss, and thereupon recrossed the Po and 
retired towards Cremona. Otho’s troops were com¬ 
manded by Suetonius Paullinus and Celsus, the for¬ 
mer a general of great skill and military experience, 
who frustrated all the plans of Caecina. Anxious 
to retrieve his honour before lie was joined by Fa¬ 
bius Valens, who was advancing with the other 
division of the German army, Caecina determined 
to make a vigorous effort to gain some decisive ad¬ 
vantage. lie accordingly laid an ambush at a placo 
called Castorum, twelve miles from Cremona; but 
his plans were betrayed to the enemy, and ho suf¬ 
fered a signal defeat. Shortly afterwards, he was 
joined by Fabius Valens, and their united forces 
then gained a victory over Otho’s troops at Bedri- 
acum, which established the power of Vitellius in 
Italy. The unhappy country, however, was now 
exposed to pillage in every direction, as neither 
Caecina nor Valens attempted to restrain his sol¬ 
diers, the former through desire of preserving his 
popularity with them, the latter because ho him¬ 
self took part in the plunder. 

After obtaining possession of Rome, Caecina and 
Valens were advanced to the consulship, and entered 
upon the office on the 1st of September, a. d. 69. 
Meantime, Antonius Primus, who had declared in 
favour of Vespasian, was preparing to invade Italy, 
and Caecina was accordingly sent against him. 
Caecina met with Antonius in the neighbourhood 
of Verona, and might with his numerous army 
have easily crushed him; but he resolved to desert 
the cause of Vitellius, and concerted measures for 
that purpose with Lucilius Bassus, who meditated 
the same treachery and had the command of Vitcl- 
lius’s fleet. But when he attempted to persuade 
his soldiers to take the oath of allegiance to Ves¬ 
pasian, they rose against him and put him in irons. 
In this state of things, they were attacked by An¬ 
tonius, who conquered them near Bcdriacum, and 
forthwith proceeded to assault Cremona, where 
most of the conquered had taken refuge. Alarmed 
at the success of Antonius, Caecina was released 
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by his soldiers, and sent to AntonTus to intercede 
on their behalf. Antonius despatched Caecina to 
Vespasian, who treated him with great honour. 
When the news of his treachery reached Rome, he 
was deprived of his consulship, and Roscius Regu- 
lus elected in his stead. (Tac. Hist. i. 52, 53, 61, 
67—70, ii. 20—25, 30, 41—44, 71, 99, 100, iii. 
13, 14, 31; Dion Cass. lxv. 10, 14; Joseph. IS. J. 
iv. 11. § 3.) 

Nothing more is heard of Caecina till the latter 
end pf the reign of Vespasian (a. d. 79), when he 
entered into a plot against the emperor, and was 
slain, by order of Titus, as he rose from a banquet 
in the imperial palace. (Dion Cass. lxvi. 16; Suet. 
Tit. 6.) According to Aurelius Victor {Epit. 10), 
Caecina was put to death by Titus because he sus¬ 
pected him of intriguing with his mistress Berenice. 

10. Licinius Caecina, a senator attached to 
Otho's part)', a. n. 69 (Tac. HisL ii. 53), may per¬ 
haps be the Licinius Caecina, a man of praetorian 
rank, mentioned by Pliny. (//. N. xx. 18. s. 76.) 

CAECI'NA, DE'CIUS ALBI'NUS, a Roman 
Ratirist who nourished under Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. Rutilius Numatianus in his Itinerary (i.599) 
addresses a certain Decius, a man of high station, 
whom he styles “ Lucilli nobilo pignus,” and 
whoso father lie pronounces to be not inferior ns a 
poet to Turnus and Juvenal. But this Decius, the 
6on, is supposed to be the same person with the 
Decius, son of Albinus, introduced by Macrobius 
ns conversing with Postumianus ( Saturn . i. 2, 
init.), and Decius the father is identified with 
Caecina Albinus, represented in the same chapter 
of the Saturnalia as the friend and companion of 
Aurelius Symmachus. Moreover, it is maintained 
that the elder Decius, the satirist, is the individual 
to whom several of the epistles of Symmachus are 
addressed (Ep. vii. 35-65, comp. viii. 21), that he 
was praefectus urbi in a. d. 302 (Cod. Thcod. 7. tit. 
15. s. 13 ; Grutcr, Corp. Inscr. p. cclxxxvii.), and 
that from the success with which he followed in the 
foot-steps of Aurunca’s bard, he was known as the 
Lucilius of his day. Hence the expression “ Lu¬ 
cilli (Lucili) nobilo pignus” applied to bis son, and 
hence the mistake of those historians of literature 
who have included a Lucilius or LucuUus (corrupt 
forms of Lucilius) among the satirical writers of the 
fifth century. Lastly, the persons who hold the 
above opinions believe that the epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology bearing the name of Lucillius, and 
assigned by Fabricius to a writer who lived at the 
end of the fourth century, are in reality the pro¬ 
ductions of the subject of this article. (Fabric. 
JSibi. Grace, vol. ii. p. 719.) 

The web of conjecture by which all these facts 
are connected has been very ingeniously woven by 
WernsdorlV, but in many places the tissue is too 
frail to bear rough handling. (Wemsdorff, Poet. 
Latin. Min. vol. iii. p. xxii., yoI. v. p. 182.) [W.R.] 

C. CAE'CIUS, a friend of Lentulus Spinther, 
the younger, spoken of by Cicero in b. c. 49. (Cic. 
ad A it. ix. 11, 13.) 

CAE'CULUS, an ancient Italian hero of Prae- 
nestc. The account which Servius (ad Aen. vii. 
678) gives of him runs as follows : At Praeneste 
there were pontifices and dii indigetes as well as 
at Rome. There were however two brothers called 
indigetes (the common reading is dii instead of in- 
digcles , but is evidently wrong) who had a sister. 
On one occasion, while she was sitting by the fire 
of the hearth, a spark fell into her lap, whereby 
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she became the mother of a son, whom she exposed 
near the temple of Jupiter. Here the infant was 
found, lying by the side of a fire, by maidens who 
happened to come to fetch water. The fire near 
which he had been found led to his being consi¬ 
dered a son of Vulcan. This child was Caeculus, 
who, after growing up to manhood, and living for 
a time as a robber, together with a number of com¬ 
rades who were shepherds, built the town of Prae¬ 
neste. He invited the neighbourhood to the cele¬ 
bration of public games at Praeneste, and when 
they were assembled, he called upon them to settle 
in the newly built town, and he gave weight to his 
demand by declaring that he was a son of Vulcan. 
But when the people disbelieved his assertions, lie 
prayed Vulcan to send a sign, whereupon the whole 
assembly was surrounded by a bright flame. This 
miracle induced the people to recognize him as the 
son of Vulcan, and to settle at Praeneste. The 
substance of this story is also given by Solinus (ii. 
9). The two brothers (indigetes) mentioned in this 
story are, according to Hartung, the well-known 
twins who were worshipped at Rome ns Lares and 
Penates, and their sister a priestess of the hearth. 
Caeculus, too, is, like Vulcan, a divinity of the 
hearth, because he is the son of Vulcan, was con¬ 
ceived by a priestess of the hearth, and was found 

near a hearth (fire). For the same reason, Har¬ 
tung connects the name Caeculus witli uat co and 
caleo. The manner in which Caeculus obtains 
settlers for his new town resembles the means by 
which Romulus contrived to get women for his 
Romans; but a still greater similarity exists be¬ 
tween the stories of the conception of Caeculus and 
of king Servius Tullius. This resemblance, toge¬ 
ther with the connexion of Servius Tullius with 
Caia Caccilia, seem to indicate that Servius Tullius 
was the representative of the same idea at Romo 
as Caeculus was at Praeneste. (Hartung, DicRclig. 
d. Rom. i. p. 88, &c.; Klausen, Aeneas u. d. Pcnat. 
p. 761, &c.) [L. S.] 

CAECUS, a surname of Ap. Claudius, censor 
b. c. 312 and consul in 307 and 296. Ilia life is 
related under Claudius, as he is better known 
under the latter name. 

CAEDI'CIA GENS, plebeian. A person of 
this name was a tribune of the plebs as early as 
b. c. 475, but the first of the gens who obtained 
the consulship was Q. Caedicius Noctua, in B. c. 
289. The only cognomen occurring in this gens 
is Noctua : for those who Iiave no surname, see 
Caedicius. The name docs not occur at nil in 
the later times of the republic; but a Caedicius is 
mentioned twice by Juvenal (xiii. 197, xvi. 46). 

CAEDTCJUS. 1. L. Caedicius, tribune of 
the plebs, b. c. 475, brought to trial Sp. Servilius 
Priscus Structus, the consul of the preceding year. 
(Liv. ii. 52 ; Dionys. ix. 28.) 

2. M. Caedicius, is said to have told the tri¬ 
bunes of the plebs, in b. c. 391, that he had heard, 
in the silence of the night, a superhuman voice, 
commanding him to inform the magistrates that 
the Gauls were coming. (Liv. v. 32; Plut. CamUl . 
14 ; Zonaras, vii. 23.) This appears to be the 
same Caedicius, a centurion, who was elected as 
their commander by the Romans that had fled to 
Veii after the destruction of the city by the Gauls, 
b. c. 390. He led out his countrymen against the 
Etruscans, who availed themselves of the misfor¬ 
tunes of the Romans to plunder the Veientine ter¬ 
ritory. After this he proposed that Camillus should 
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be invited to become their general, and according 
to another account he himself carried to Camillas 
the decree of the senate appointing him to the com¬ 
mand. (Liv. v. 45, 46 ; Appian, Cdt. 5.) 

3. C. Caedicius, one of the legates of the con¬ 
sul L. Papirius Cursor, commanded the cavalry in 
the great battle with the Sammtes in b. c. 293. 
(Liv. x. 40.) 

4. Q. Caedicius Q. f. Q. n., consul b. c. 256, 
died in his consulship, and was succeeded in the 
office by M. Atilius Hegulus. (Fast. Capit.) 

CAE'DICUS, two mythical personages in Vir¬ 
gil’s Aeneid (ix. 360, x. 747). [L. S.J 

CAELES or CAE'LIUS VIBENNA, the 
leader of an Etruscan army, who is said to have 
come to Rome at the invitation of one of the early 
Roman kings, and to have settled with his troops 
on the hill called after him the Caelian. In whose 
reign however he came, was differently stated, as 
Tacitus observes. (Ann. iv. 65.) Tacitus himself 
places his arrival at Rome in the reign of Tarqui- 
nins Priscus, and this is in accordance with a 
mutilated passage of Festus (s. v. Tuscum victim), 
in which, moreover, Caeles and Vibenna are spoken 
of as brothers. Festus, however, in another pas¬ 
sage ( s. v. Caelius Mont), Dionysius (ii. 36), and 
Viirro (L. L. v. 46, cd. Muller), state that Caeles 
came to Rome in the age of Romulus to assist him 
against the Sabines. The Etruscan story, which 
is preserved in the speech of the emperor Claudius, 
of which considerable fragments were discovered at 
Lyon8, differs considerably from the preceding 
ones. According to the Etruscan account, Servius 
Tullius, afterwards king of Rome, was originally 
a follower of Caeles Vivcnna, whose fortunes he 
shared, and that afterwards overcome by a multi¬ 
tude of disasters he migrated to Rome with the 
remains of the army of Caeles, and occupied the 
Caelian hill, which he called after the name of his 
former commander. It is probable that these dif¬ 
ferent accounts refer to two distinct Etruscan 
migrations to Rome, and that Caeles Vibenna is 
tlius represented as the leader of each. (Niebuhr, 
Hist, of Home , vol. i. p. 381, &c ; Muller, Etrusker, 
vol. i. p. 116, &c.) 

CAELESTI'NUS, an historian of the Empire 
referred to by Trebellius Pollio in the biography 
of the younger Valerian. We know nothing more 
about him. [W. R.] 

CAE'LIA or COE'LIA, the third wife of the 
dictator Sulla, whom he divorced on account of 
barrenness. (Plut. Suit. 6.) 

CAE'LIA or COE'LIA GENS, plebeian. In 
manuscripts the name is usually written Caelius, 
while on coins it generally occurs in the form of 
Coelius or Coilius, though we find on one coin L. 
Caelius Tux. (Eckhel, v. pp. 156, 175.) From 
the similarity of the names, Caelius is frequently 
confounded with Caecilius. The gens traced its 
origin to the Etruscan leader, Caeles Vibenna, in 
the time of the Roman kings, but no members of 
it obtained the higher offices of the state till the 
beginning of the first century b. c. : the first who 
obtained the consulship was C. Caelius Caldus in 
b. c. 94. There were only two family-names in this 
gens, Caldus and Rufus : the other cognomens 
are personal surnames, chiefly of freedmen. For 
those without a surname see Caelius. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS (not Coeliomontanus), 
the name of a family of the Virginia gens. Almost 
all the members of this gens had the surname Tri- 
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costus, and the name of Caeliomontanu9 was un¬ 
doubtedly given to the family dwelling on the 
Caelian hill, to distinguish it from others of the 
same gens. 

1. T. V irginius Tricostus Caeliomontanus, 
consul b. c. 496 with A. Postumius Albus Regil- 
lensis, in which year, according to some annalists, 
the battle at the lake Regillus was fought. Ac¬ 
cording to the same accounts, Postumius resigned 
the consulship because he suspected his colleague, 
and was afterwards made dictator. The battle, 
however, is usually placed two years earlier. [Ar.- 
binus, No. 1.] (Liv. ii. 21; Dionys. vi. 2.) 

2. A. Virginius A. f. Tricostus Caeliomon¬ 
tanus, called by Dionysius A. Virginius Mont anus, 
consul b. c. 494, the year in which the plebs 
seceded to the Sacred Mountain. Previous to tho 
secession he had marched against the Volsci, whom 
he had defeated in battle, and had taken one of 
their chief towns, Velitrae. He is mentioned by 
Dionysius as one of the ten envoys sent by the 
senate to treat with the plebs. (Liv. ii. 28—30; 
Dionys. vi. 34, 42, 69; Ascon. in ComcL p. 76, 
cd. Orelli.) 

3. A. Virginius A. f. A. N. Tricostus Cak- 
liomontanus, son of No. 2, consul in 469, marched 
against the Acqui, whom he eventually defeated 
through the valour of his soldiers, though his army 
was nearly destroyed in consequence of his own 
negligence. (Liv. ii. 63; Dionys. ix. 56 ; Diod. 
xi. 70.) 

4. Si\ Virginius A. p. A. N. Tricostus Cak- 
liomontanus, son of No. 2, consul b. c. 456, in 
whose consulship the ludi saccularcs are said to 
have been celebrated tho second time. (Liv. iii. 
31 ; Dionys. x. 31 ; Diod. xii. 4; Censor, de Die 
Nat. 17.) 

* 5. T. Viroiniu8 T. f. Tricostus Cakliomon- 
tanus, consul B. c. 448. (Liv. iii. 65 ; Dionys. 
xi. 51 ; Diod. xii. 27.) 

CAE'LIUS or COE'LIUS. 1. M. Caelius, 
tribune of the plebs in tho time of M. Cato, the 
censor, whom Cato attacked in a speech, in which 
among other hard things he said, that Caelius would 
speak or hold his tongue for a piece of bread. (Gcll. 
i. 15.) 

2. L. Caelius, commanded as legate in Illyri- 
cum in the war against Perseus, m e. 169, and 
was defeated in an attempt which he made to ob¬ 
tain possession of Uscana in the country of the 
Penestae, a town which was garrisoned by the 
Macedonians. (Liv. xliii. 21.) 

3. P. Caelius, was placed in the command of 
Placentia by the consul Cn. Octavius, B. c. 87, and 
when the town was taken b}' China's army, he 
caused himself to be put to death by L. Petronius, 
that he might not fall into the hands of the Marian 
party. (Val. Max. iv. 7. § 5.) 

4. P. Caelius, perhaps a son of the preceding, 
praetor with Verrcs, b. c. 74. (Cic. c. Verr. i. 50.) 

5. M. Caelius, a Roman knight, from whom 
Verres took away, at Lilybaeum, several silver 
vases. (Cic. Verr. iv. 47.) As Cicero says that 
this Caelius was still young at this time, b. c. 71, 
he may be the same M. Caelius who is mentioned 
in the oration for Flaccus, b. c. 59. (Cic. pro 
Place. 4.) 

6. C. Caelius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 51, 
put his veto with several of his colleagues upon the 
decrees of the senate directed against Caesar 
(Cael. ap. Cic. ad Pam. viii. 8.) 
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7. Q. Caklius, a friend and follower of M. An- 
tonius, attacked by Cicero. (Phil. xiii. 2, 12.) 

8. Caklius, an usurer, with whom Cicero had 
some dealings. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 5, 6, vii. 3, 
xiii. 3.) 

CAELIUS ANTIPATER. [Antipater.] 
CAELIUS APICIUS. [Apicius.] 
CAKLIUS AURELIANUS. [Aurelianus.] 
CAKLIUS BALBINUS. [Balbinus.] 
CAELIUS CURSOR. [Cursor.] 
CAELIUS POLLIO. [Pollio.] 

CAELIUS ROSCIUS. [Roscius.] 
CAELIUS SABIN US. [Sabinus.] 
CAELIUS FIRMIANUS SYMPOSIUS. 
[Symposius.] 

CAELIUS VINICIANUS. [Vinicianus.] 
CAENIS, the concubine of Vespasian, was ori¬ 
ginally a frccdwonian of Antonia, the mother of 
the emperor Claudius. After the death of his wife 
Flavin Domitilla, Vespasian took her to live with 
him and treated her almost as his legal wife. She 
had very great influence with Vespasian, and ac¬ 
quired immense wealth from the presents presented 
to her by those who wished to gain the favour of 
the emperor. Domitian, however, treated her with 
some contempt. After her death, Vespasian kept 
many concubines in her place. (Dion Cass. lxvL 
14 ; Suet. Vesp, 3, 21, Dom. 12.) 
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M. CAEPA'RIUS. 1. Of Tarracina, a town 
in Latium, was one of Catiline’s conspirators, who 
was to induce the shepherds in Apulia to rise, and 
who was on the point of leaving Rome for the 
purpose when the conspirators were apprehended 
by Cicero. lie escaped from the city, but was 
overtaken in his flight, carried back to Rome, and 
committed to the custody of Cn. Terentius. lie 
was afterwards executed with the other conspira¬ 
tors in the Tullianum, b. c. 63. (Cic. in Cal. iii. 
6; Sail. Cat. 46, 47, 55.) 

2. A different person from the preceding, men¬ 
tioned by Cicero in b. c. 46. (Ad Fain. ix. 23.) 

C. and L. CAEPA'SII, two brothers, contem¬ 
poraries of the orator Hortcnsius, obtained the 
quaestorship, though they were unknown men, by 
means of their oratory. They were very indus¬ 
trious and laborious, but their oratory was of rather 
a rude and unpolished kind. (Cic. Brut. 69, pro 
CluenL 20, 21 ; Julius Victor, p.248, ed. Orclli; 
Quintil. iv. 2. § 19, vi. 1. § 41, 3. § 39.) 

CAE'PIAS was, according to Dion Cassius (xlv. 
1), the surname of C. Octavius, afterwards the 
emperor Augustus. This cognomen, however, is 
not mentioned by any other writer, nor even by 
Dion Cassius himself in any other passage. 

CAE'PIO, the name of a patrician family of 
the Servilia gens. 


Stemma Cabpionum. 


1. Cn. Servilius Caepio, Cos. B. c. 253. 


T 


2. Cn. Servilius Caepio, Cos. B. c. 203. 

3. Cn. Servilius Caepio, Cos. B. c. 169. 


4. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Scrvilianus, Cos. b. c. 142. 


i. Servilii 


5. Cn. Servilius Caepio, 

Cos. b. c. 141, Cens. b. c. 125. 


6. Q. Servilius Caepio, 
Cos. b. c. 140. 

7. Q. Servilius Caepio, 
Cos. b.c. 106. 


8. Q. Servilius Caepio, Qnacst B. c. 100, 
married Livia, the sister of M. Livius Drusus. 


J 


9. Q. Servilius Caepio, Tri- 
bunus Militum, b. c. 72. 

12. Q. Servilius Caepio Brutus, 
the murderer of C. Julius 
Caesar. The son of No. 10, 
but adopted by No. 9. 

[Brutus, No. 21.] 

1. Cn. Servilius Cn. p. Cn. n. Caepio, consul 
B. c. 253, in the first Punic war, sailed with his 
colleague, C. Sempronius Blaesus, to the coast of 
Africa. For an account of this expedition, see 
Blaesus, No. 1. 

2. Cn. Servilius Cn. p. Cn. n. Caepio, was 
probably a grandson, and not a son, of No. 1. He 
was elected pontiff in the place of C.Papirius Maso, 
b. c. 213 ; curule aedile in 207, when he celebrated 
the Roman games three times; praetor in 205, 
when he obtained the city jurisdiction; and consul 
in 203. In his consulship he had Bruttii assigned 
to him as his province, and he was the last Roman 
general who fought with Hannibal in Italy. The 


10. Servilia, married 
M. Junius Brutus. 
[Brutus, No. 20.] 


11. Servilia, married 
L. Licinius Lucullus, 
Cos. b. c. 74. 


engagement took place in the neighbourhood of 
Crotona, but no particulars of it are preserved. 
When Hannibal quitted Italy, Caepio passed over 
into Sicily, with the intention of crossing from 
thence to Africa. In order to prevent this, the 
senate, who feared that the consul would not obey 
their commands, created a dictator, P. Sulpicius 
Galba, who recalled Caepio to Italy. In B.c. 192, 
Caepio was sent with other legates into Greece, to 
encourage the Roman allies in the prospect of the 
war with Antiochus. He died in the pestilence in 
174. (Liv. xxv. 2, xxviii. 10, 38, 46, xxix. 38, 
xxx, 1, 19, 24, xxxv. 23, xli. 26.) 

3. Cn. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio, son of 
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No. 2 (Liv. xli. 26) curule aedile B. c. 179, when 
he celebrated the Roman games oyer again, on ac¬ 
count of prodigies which had occurred; and praetor 
b. c. 174, when he obtained the province of Fur¬ 
ther Spain. On his return to Italy, he was one of 
the ambassadors sent into Macedonia to renounce 
the Roman alliance with Perseus; and he was con¬ 
sul in 169 with Q. Marcius Philippus. Caepio re¬ 
mained in Italy; his colleague had Macedonia as his 
rovince. (Liv. xL 59, xli. 26, xlii. 25, xliii. 13, 
4, 17 ; Cic. Brut. 20, de Sejiect. 5.) 

4. Q. Fabius Maximus Skrviljanus, son of 
No. 3, consul in b. c. 142, was adopted by Q. Fa- 
biu9 Maximus. [Maximus.] 

5. Cn. Sbrvilius Cn. p. Cn. n. Caepio, son of 
No. 3, was consul b. c. 141 (Cic. ad Att. xii. 5, de 
Fin. ii. 16), and censor in 125. In his censorship 
one of the nquacducts, the Aqua Tepula^ for sup¬ 
plying Rome with water, was constructed. (Fron- 
tin. de Aquaed. 8 ; Cic. Kerr. i. 55 ; Veil. Pat ii. 
10 .) 

6. Cn. Srrvilius Cn. p. Cn. n. Caepio, son of 
No. 3, consul B. c. 140 with C. Laelius (Cic. Brut. 
43 ; Obsequ. 82), succeeded his brother, Q. Fabius 
Maximus Servilianus, in the conduct of the war 
against Viriathus in Lusitania. If is brother had 
made a treaty of peace with Viriathus, which had 
been confirmed by the senate ; but Caepio, by re¬ 
presenting that the treaty was unfavourable to the 
interests of Rome, persuaded the senate to allow 
him at first to injure Viriathus, as far as he could, 
secretly, and finally to declare open war against 
him. Hereupon, Viriathus sent two of his most 
faithful friends to Caepio to offer terms of peace ; but 
the consul persuaded them, by promises and great 
rewards, to assassinate their master. Accordingly, 
on their return to their own party, they murdered 
Viriathus while he was asleep in his tent, and af¬ 
terwards fled to Caepio. Rut this murder did not 
put an immediate stop to the war. After burying 
the corpse of Viriathus with great magnificence, 
his soldiers elected Tantalus as their general, who 
undertook an expedition against Saguntum. Re¬ 
pulsed from thence, he crossed tho Raetis, closely 
pursued by Caepio, and, despairing of success, at 
length surrendered, with all his forces, to the Ro¬ 
man general. Caepio deprived them of their arms, 
but assigned them a certain portion of land, that 
they might not turn robbers from want of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. (Appian, Hisp. 70, 75, 76; Liv. 
Epit. 54 ; Flor. ii. 17; Eutrop. iv. 16 ; Oros. v. 4 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 1; Val. Max. ix. 6. § 4 ; Aurel. Viet 
dc Vir. 111. 71; Diod. xxxii. Eel. 4.) Caepio treated 
his soldiers with great cruelty and severity, which 
rendered him so unpopular, that he was nearly 
killed by his cavalry on one occasion. (Dion Cass. 
Frag, lxxiii. p. 35, ed. Reimar.) 

The two last-mentioned brothers, Nos. 5 and 6, 
are classed by Cicero (Brut. 25) among the Roman 
orators. He says, that they assisted their clients 
much by their advice and orator}-, but still more 
by their authority and influence. They appeared 
as witnesses against Q. Pompeius. (VaL Max. viiL 
5. § I; Cic. pro Font. 7.) 

7. Q. Skrvilius Q. f. Cn. n. Caepio, son of 
No. 6, was praetor about b. c. 110, and obtained 
the province of Further Spain, as we learn from 
the triumphal Fasti, that he triumphed over the 
Lusitanians, as propraetor, in b. c. 108. His tri¬ 
umph is mentioned by Valerius Maximus (vi. 9. 
§13); but Eutropius (iv. 27) is the only writer, 
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as far as we are aware, who refers to his victories 
in Lusitania. He was consul, b. c. 106, with C. 
Atilius Serranus, and proposed a law for restoring 
the judicia to the senators, of which they had been 
deprived by the Sempronia lex of C. Gracchus. 
That this was the object of Caepio’s law, appears 
tolerably certain from a passage of Tacitus (Ann. 
xii. 60); though many modern writers have infer¬ 
red, from Julius Obsequens (c. 101), that his law 
opened the judicia to the senate and the cquites in 
common. It seems, however, that this law was 
repealed shortly afterwards. 

As the Cimbri and Teutones were threatening 
Italy, Caepio received the province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. The inhabitants of Tolosa, the capital 
of the Tectosagae, had revolted to the Cimbri ; and 
as it was one of the most wealthy cities in those 
districts, and possessed a temple which was cele¬ 
brated for its immense treasures, Caepio eagerly 
availed himself of the pretext which the inhabitants 
had given him to enrich himself by the plunder 
both of the city and the temple. The wealth which 
he thus acquired was enormous; but he was thought 
to have paid for it dearly, as the subsequent de¬ 
struction of his array and his own unhappy fate 
were regarded as a divine punishment for his sacri¬ 
legious act. Hence too arose the proverb, “Auruni 
Tolosanum habet.” (Strab. iv. p. 188; Dion Cass. 
Frag, xcvii. p. 41 ; Gell. iii. 9 ; Justin, xxxii. 3; 
Oros. v. 15.) He was continued in his command 
in Gaul in tho following year (b. c. 105), in which 
some writers place the sack of Tolosa; and, that 
there might be a still stronger force to oppose tho 
Cimbri, the consul Cn. Mallius, or Manlius, was 
sent with another consular army into Gallia Nnr- 
bonensis. As however Caepio and Mallius could 
not agree, they divided the province between them, 
one having the country west, and the other tho 
country cast, of the Rhone. Soon afterwards, 
M. Aurelius Scaurus was defeated by the Cimbri, 
and Mallius sent for Caepio, that they might 
unite their forces to oppose the common enemy. 
Caepio at first refused to come, but afterwards, 
fearing lest Mallius should reap all tho glory by 
defeating the Cimbri, he crossed tho Rhone and 
marched towards the consul. Still, however, ho 
would hold no communication with him; ho en¬ 
camped separately; and that he might have an 
opportunity of finishing the war himself, he pitched 
his camp between the consul and the enemy. At 
this juncture, with such a formidable enemy in 
their front, the utmost prudence and unanimity 
were needed by the Roman generals: their discord 
was fatal. Tho Roman soldiers saw this, and 
compelled Caepio, against his will, to unite his 
forces with those of Mallius. Rut this did not 
mend matters. The discord of Mallius and Caepio 
increased more and more, and they appear to liavo 
separated again before they were attacked by the 
Cimbri, as Florus speaks of the defeat of Mallius 
and Caepio as two separate events. Rut whether 
they were attacked together or separately, the result 
was the same. Roth armies were utterly defeated ; 
80,000 soldiers and 40,000camp-followers perished; 
only ten men are said to have escaped the slaughter. 
It was one of the most complete defeats which 
the Romans had ever sustained; and the day on 
which it happened, the 6th of October, became one 
of the black days in the Roman calendar. (Dion 
Cass. Frag, xcviii. xeix. pp. 41, 42; Liv. Epit, 67; 
Oros. v. 16; Sail. Jug. 114; Flor. iii. 3; Tac. 
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Germ. 37; Veil. Pat ii. 12; VaL Max. iv. 7. § 3; 
Plut. Mar. 19, Serior. 3, LuculL 27.) 

Caepio survived the battle, but was deprived of 
the imperium by the people. Ten years afterwards 
(h. c. 95) he was brought to trial by the tribune 
0. Norbanus on account of his misconduct in this 
war, and although he was defended by the orator 
L. Licinius Crassus, who was consul in that year 
(Cic. Brut. 44), and by many others of the Ro¬ 
man aristocracy, he was condemned and his pro- 
pert}' confiscated, lie himself was cast into prison, 
where according to one account he died, and his 
body, mangled by the common executioner, was 
afterwards exposed to view on the Gcmonian steps. 
(Val. Max. vi. 9. § 13.) But according to the 
more generally received account, he escaped from 
prison through the assistance of the tribune L. 
Antistius Reginas, and lived in exile at Smyrna. 
(Val.Max. iv. 7. § 3; Cic. pro Balb. 11.) 

8. Q. Servilius Caepio, quaestor urbanus in 
b. c. 100. He may have been the son of No. 7, 
but as the hitter in all probability obtained the 
jonsulship at the usual age, it is not likely that he 
had a son old enough to obtain the quacstorship 
six years afterwards. In his quacstorship Caepio 
opposed the lex frumentaria of the tribune L. 
Saturninuft, and whenSntuminus insisted upon put¬ 
ting the law to the vote, notwithstanding the veto 
of his colleagues, Caepio interrupted the voting by 
force of arms, and thus prevented the law from 
being carried.' lie was accused in consequence of 
treason (mcycslas), and it was perhaps upon this 
occasion that T. Betueius Barrus spoke against 
him. The oration of Caepio in reply was written 
for him by L. Aelius Pracconinus Stilo, who com¬ 
posed orations for him as well as for other distin¬ 
guished Romans at that time. (AucL ad Hertnn. 
i. 12; Cic. Brut. 46,56.) 

In the contests of the year B. c. 91, Caepio de¬ 
serted the cause of the senate and espoused that of 
the cquites in opposition to the lex judiciaria of 
the tribune M. Livius Drusus, who proposed to 
divide the judicia between the senate and the 
cquites. Caepio and Drusus had formerly been 
very intimate friends, and had exchanged mar¬ 
riages, by which we are to understand, that 
Caepio had married a sister of Drusus and Drusus 
a sister of Caepio, and not that they had exchang¬ 
ed wives, as some modern writers would interpret 
it. The enmity between the brothers-in-law is 
said to have arisen from competition in bidding for 
a ring at a public auction (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 1. 
s. 6), but whatever may have been its origin, 
it was now of a most determined and violent 
character. The city was torn asunder by their 
contentions, and seemed almost to be divided be¬ 
tween two hostile armies. To strike terror into 
the senate, Caepio accused two of the most distin¬ 
guished leaders of the body, M. Aemilius Scaurus 
of extortion ( repetundae ), and L. Marcius Phiiip- 
pus, the consul, of bribery (ambitus). Both accusa¬ 
tions, however, seem to have failed, and Scaurus, 
before his trial came on, retaliated by accusing 
Caepio himself. (Dion Cass. Frag. cix. cx. p. 45; 
Flor. iii. 17 ; Plin. //. N. xxviii. 9. s. 41; Cic. 
pro Dom. 46, Bnd. 62, ®ro Saur. 1; Ascon. in 
Scaur, p. 21, ed. Orelli.) The assassination of 
Drusus shortly afterwards was supposed by some 
to have been committed at the instigation of Cae¬ 
pio. (Aurel. Viet, de Vir. III. 66.) 

On the breaking out of the social war in the 
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following year, b. c. 90, Caepio again accused his 
old enemy Scaurus under the provisions of the 
Varia lex, which had been passed to bring all to 
trial who had been instrumental in causing the 
revolt of the allies. (Cic. pro Scaur. 1; Ascon. m 
Scaur, p. 22.) Caepio took an active part in this 
war, in which he served as the legate of the consul 
P. Rutilius Lupus, and upon the death of the 
latter he received, in conjunction with C. Marius, 
the command of the consular army. Caepio at 
first gained some success, but was afterwards de¬ 
coyed into an ambush by Pompacdius, the leader of 
the enemy's army, who had pretended to revolt to 
him, and he lost his life in consequence, (b. C. 90.) 
(Appian, B. C. i. 40, 44; Liv. EpiL 73.) 

9. Q. Servilius Caepio, son of No. 8, was a 
tribune of the soldiers in the war against Spartacus, 
b. c. 72. He died shortly afterwards at Aenus in 
Thrace, on his road to Asia. He is called the 
brother of Cato Uticensis, because his mother Li via 
had been married previously to M. Porcius Cato, 
by whom she had Cato Uticensis. (Plut. Cat. 
Min. 8, 11.) 

10. 11. Skrviliae. [Servilia.] 

12. Q. Skkvilius Caepio Brutus. [Brutus, 
No. 21.] 

13. Cn. Skiivilius Caepio, the futhor of Sor- 
vilia, the wife of Claudius, perished by shipwreck. 
Who he was is uncertain. (Cic. ad Alt. xii. 20.) 

14. Servilius Caepio, was one of Caesar's 
supporters in his consulship (b. c. 59) against Bi- 
bulus. He had been betrothed to Caesar’s daugh¬ 
ter, Julio, but was obliged to give her up in favour 
of Pompcy. As a compensation for her loss, ho 
received the promise of Pompcy's daughter, who 
had likewise been betrothed to Faustus Sulla. 
(Appian, B. C. ii. 14 ; Suet. Cacs. 21 ; Plut. Cues. 
14, Pomp. 47; comp. Dion Cass, xxxviii. 9.) 

CAb/PIO, FA'NNIUS, conspired with Murena 
against Augustus in b. c. 22. He was accused of 
treason ( majestas) by Tiberius, and condemned 
by the judges in his absence, as he did not stand 
his trial, and was shortly afterwards put to death. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 3; Veil. Pat. ii. 91 ; Suet. Aug. 
19, Tib. 8; Sencc. dc Clem. 9, dc Brevit. Vit. 5.) 

CAETIO CRISPPNUS, quaestor in Bithynia, 
accused Granius Marcellus, the governor of that 
rovincc, of treason in a. d. 15. From this time 
e became one of the state informers under Tibe¬ 
rius. (Tac. Ann. i. 74.) He may be the same as 
the Caepio mentioned by Pliny (II. N. xxi. 4. 
s. 10), who lived in the reign of Tiberius, and 
seems to have written a work on botany. 

CAERE'LLIA, a Roman lady of the time of 
Cicero, who was distinguished for her acquirements 
and a great love of philosophical pursuits. She 
was connected with Cicero by friendship, and stu¬ 
died his philosophical writings with great zeal. 
She was a woman of considerable property, and 
had large possessions in Asia. These estates and 
their procuratores were strongly recommended, in 
b. c. 46, by Cicero (ad Fain. xiii. 72) to the care 
of P. Servilius. Cicero, in his recommendatory 
letter, speaks of her as an intimate friend, though, 
on other occasions, he seems to be rather inclined 
to sneer at her. (Ad. Alt. xii. 51, xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 
19, xv. 1, 26.) Q. Fufius Calenus charges Cicero 
with having, in his old age, had an adulterous con¬ 
nexion with Caercllia. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 18.) llow 
far this charge may be true, it is not easy to say; 
the only facts which aie attested beyond a doubt 
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arc, that Cicero was intimate with her during the 
latter period of his life, and that letters of his ad¬ 
dressed to her were extant in the days of Quinti¬ 
lian. (vi. 3. § 112.) The charge of Calenus would 
acquire some additional weight, if it were certain 
that in the 13th Idyll of Ausonius the name Cicero 
has dropped out before the words in praeceptis 
omnibus exstare severitatem , in epistolis ad Caerelliam 
subesse petulantiam. [ L. S.] 

CAESAR, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which was one of the most ancient in 
the Roman state, and traced its origin to lulus, 
the son of Aeneas. [Julia Gens.] It is un¬ 
certain which member of this gens first obtained 
the surname of Caesar, but the first who occurs 
in history is Sex. Julius Caesar, praetor in B. c. 
208. The origin of the name is equally uncertain. 
Spartianus, in his life of Aelius Verus (c. 2), men¬ 
tions four different opinions respecting its origin : 

1. That the word signified an elephant in the language 
of the Moors, and was given as a surname to one 
of the Julii because he had killed an elephant. 

2. That it was given to one of the Julii because 
he had been cut ( cae&us ) out of his mother’s womb 
after her death ; or 3. Because he had been born 
with a great quantity of hair (caesaries) on his 
head ; or 4. Because ho had azure-coloured ( caesii) 
eyes of an almost supernatural kind. Of these opi¬ 
nions the third, which is also given by Festus (s. v. 
Caesar ), seems to come nearest the truth. Caesar 
and caesaries are both probably connected with the 
Sanskrit ktsa, “ hair,” and it is quite in accordance 
with tho Roman custom for a surname to be given to 
an individual from some peculiarity in his personal 
appearance. Tho second opinion, which seems to 
have been the most popular one with the ancient 
writers (Scrv. ad Vir<j. Aen. i. 290; Plin. //. N. 
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vii. 7. s. 9; Solin. 1. § 62; Zonar. x. 11), arose 
without doubt from a false etymology. With 
respect to the first, which was the one adopted, 
says Spartianus (/.c.), by the most learned men, it 
is impossible to disprove it absolutely, as we know 
next to nothing of the ancient Moorish language: 
but it has no inherent probability in it; and the 
statement of Servius (/. c.) is undoubtedly false, 
that the grandfather of the dictator obtained the 
surname on account of killing an elephant with his 
own hand in Africa, as there were several of the 
Julii with this name before his time. 

An inquiry into the etymology of this name is 
of some interest, as no other name has over ob¬ 
tained such celebrity—“clarum et duraturum cum 
actemitate mundi nomen.” (Spart. Acl. Ver. 1.) 
It was assumed by Augustus as the adopted son 
of the dictator, and was by Augustus handed 
down to his adopted son Tiberius. It continued 
to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members either by adoption or female descent of 
Caesar's family; but though the family became 
extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors still re¬ 
tained it as part of their titles, and it was the 
practice to prefix it to their own name, as for in¬ 
stance, Tmperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus. 
When Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, ho allowod 
the latter to take the title of Caesar; and from tins 
time, though the title of Augustus continued to lx* 
confined to the reigning prince, that of Caesar was 
also granted to the second person in the state and 
the heir presumptive to the throne. 

In the following stemma tho connexion of tho 
earlier members of the family is to a considerable 
extent conjectural. A full account of the lives of 
all the Caesars mentioned below is given in Dru- 
mann’s Gc&cJiichtc Homs, vol iii. p. 113, &c. 


Stemma Caesarum. 


3. L. Julius Caesar, Pr. B. c. 183. 

6. L. Julius Caesar, Pr. b. c. 166. 


1. Sex. Julius Caesar, Pr. b. c. 208. 

2. L. Julius Caesar. 

I _ 


4. Sex. Julius Caesar, Trib. Mil. b. c. 181. 
6. Sex. Julius Caesar, Cos. b. c. 157. 


7. Sex. Julius Caesar, Pr. b. c. 123. 


11. h. Julius Caesar, 
Cos. b. c. 64. 


9. L. Julius Caesar, Cos. b. c. 90, 
Cens. b. c. 89, married Fulvia. 

_ I 

I . 

12. Julia, married 

1. M. Antoniiis, 

2. P. Lentulus. 


13. L. Julius Caesar, 
died b. c. 46. 


8. L. Julius Caesar, married Popillia. 


10. C. Julius Caesar StraboVopiscus, 
Aed. cur. B. r. 00 


16. C. Julius Caesar, Pr., married 
Aurelia. 

i 


14. C. Julius Caesar, the grandfather of the dictator, 

married Marcia. 

i 


16. Julia, married 
C. Marius. 


.ilii 


17. Sex. Julius Caesar 
Cos. b. a 91. 

I 

b 
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20. Julia minor, 
married M. 
Atius Balbu9. 


23. Sex. Julius Caesar, 
Flam. Quirin. 

24. Sex. Julius Caesar, 
died b. c. 46. 

1. Sex. Julius Caesar, praetor b. c. 208, tory caused great joy at Rome; and the citizens 

obtained the province of Sicily. On his return he laid aside the military cloaks (sqoa), which they 
was one of the ambassadors sent to the consul T. had assumed at the beginning of the war. It was 
Quinctius Crispinus, after the death of the other not followed, however, by any important results 
consul, Marcellus, to tell him to name a dictator, on the contrary, Caesar withdrew from Acerrao 
if he could not himself come to Rome to hold the almost immediately afterwards, without having 
coniitia. (Liv. xxvii. 21, 22, 29.) relieved the town. Meantime, the other consul, 

2. L. Julius Caesar, grandfather of No. 6, as Rutilius Lupus, had been defeated and slain in 

we learn from the Capitoline Fasti. battle by Vettius Cato; and Caesar himself, while 

3. L. Julius (Caesar), probably son of No. 2, marching to Accrrac to make another attempt to 

praetor b. c. 1 83, had the province of Gallia Cis- raise the siege of the town, was defeated with 
alpina, and was commanded to prevent the Trans- great loss by Marina Egnatius. (Appian, B. C. i. 
alpine Gauls, who had come into Italy, from build- 40—42, 45; Veil. Pat. ii. 15; Liv. Epit. 73; 
ing the town of Aquileia, which they had com- Plin. If. N. ii. 29. s. 30; Obsequ. c. 115; Cic .de 
menccd. (Liv. xxxix. 45.) Dm. i. 2, pro Font. 15, pro Plane. 21; Flor. iii. 

4. Sex. Julius Caesar, probably son of No.2, 18. § 12; Oroa. v. 18.) 

tribuno of the soldiers, b. c. 181, in the army of These disasters, the fear of a war with Mithri- 
tho proconsul L. Aemilius Paullus. In 170 he dates, and apprehension of a revolt of all the allies, 
was sent, ns a legate, with C. Sempronius Blaosus induced Caesar to bring forward a law for granting 
to restore Abdera to liberty. (Liv. xl. 27, xliii. 4.) the citizenship to the Latins and the allies which 

5. L. Julius (Caesar), probably son of No. 3, had remained faithful. (Lex Julia de Civitate .) It 

praetor B.C. 166. (Liv. xlv. 44.) appears, however, to have contained a provision, 

6. Sex. Julius Sex. f. L. n. Caesar, curule giving each allied state the opportunity of acccpt- 
aedile u. c. 165, exhibited, in conjunction with his ing what wa9 offered them; and many preferred 
colleague Cn. Cornelius Dolabclla, the Hecyra of their original condition as federate states to incur- 
Terenco at the Megalesian games. (Titul. Hecyr. ring the obligations and responsibilities of Roman 
Ter.) He was consul in 157 with L. Aurelius citizens. (Cic. pro Bulb. 8; Veil. Pat. ii. 16; 
Orestes. (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 3. s. 17; Polyb. xxxii. Gell. iv. 4.) 

20; .Fast. Capit.) In the following year, b. c. 89, Caesar’s com- 

7. Sex. Julius Caesar, probably son of No. 6, mand was prolonged. He gained a considerable 

praetor urbanus in b. c. 123. (Cic. pro Dom. 53; victory over the enemy, and afterwards proceeded 
ad Her. ii. 13.) to besiege Asculum, before which he died of dis- 

. 8. L. Julius Caesar, son of No. 6, and father ease, according to the statement of Appian. (B. C. 
of No. 9 (Fast. Cap.), married Popillia, who had i. 48.) This, however, is clearly a mistake: ho 
been previously married to Q. Catulus. probably was obliged to leave the army in conse- 

9. L. Julius L. f. Sex. n. Caesar, called quence of serious illness, and was succeeded in tho 
erroneously by Appian, Sex. Julius Caesar, son of command by C. Baebius. He was censor in tho 
No. 8, was consul, b. c. 90, with P. Rutilius Lupus, same year with P. Licinius Crassus (Cic. pro Arch. 
when the Social war broke out. His legates in 5 ; Plin. II. A r . xiii. 3. s. 5, xiv. 14. s. 16 ; Festus, 
this war were Sulla, Crassus, P. Lentulus, T. Di- s. v. Referri), and was engaged in carrying into 
dius, and M. Marcellus. He commenced the cam- effect his own law and that of Silvanus and Carbo, 
aign by attacking the Samnitcs, but was defeated passed in this year, for conferring the citizenship 
y their general, Vettius Cato, and fled to Aeser- upon some of the other Italian allies. These citi- 
nia, which still remained faithful to the Romans, zens were enrolled in eight or ten new tribes, which 
Having, however, received a reinforcement of Gal- were to vote after the thirty-five old ones. (Ap- 
lic and Numidian auxiliaries, he was soon able to pian, D. C. i. 49 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 20.) 
face the enemy again, and pitched his camp near On the breaking out of the civil war in B. c. 87, 
Acerrae in Campania, which was besieged by the L. Caesar and his brother Caius, who were opposed 
enemy. Here a great number of the Numidians to Marius and Cinna, were killed by Fimbria, 
deserted, and Caesar, suspecting the fidelity of the (Appian, B. C. i. 7*2 ; Flor. iii. 21. § 14 ; Ascon. 
remainder, sent them back to Africa. Encouraged in Scaur, p.24, ed. Orelli; Vai. Max. ix. 2. § 2; Cic. 
by this defection, Papius Motulus, the general of de Oral. iii. 3, Tuscul. v. 19.) 
the enemy, proceeded to attack Caesar’s camp, but 10. C. Julius L. f. Sex. n. Caesar Strabo 
was repulsed with a loss of 6000 men. This vie- Vopiscus (comp. Cic. Phil. xi. 5 ; Varro, R. R. i. 


18. C. Julius Caesar, 
the dictator, married 

1. Cossutia. 

2. Cornelia. 

3. Pompeia. 

4. Cal^umia. 


21. Julia, married 
Cn. Pompeius. 


19. Julia major, 
married 

1. L. Pinarius. 

2. Q. Pcdius. 


22. Caesarion, a son 
by Cleopatra. 
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7. § 10; Plln. //. N. xvii. 3. s. 4), son of No. 8, 
and brother of No. 9. He commenced his public 
career in B. c. 103, when still young, by accusing 
T. Albucius, who had been praetor in Sicily, of 
extortion ( repetundae) in that province : Cn. Pom- 
peius Strabo, who had been quaestor to Albu¬ 
cius, wished to conduct the prosecution, but was 
obliged to give way to Caesar. Albucius was con¬ 
demned, and the speech which Caesar delivered on 
this occasion was much admired, and was after¬ 
wards closely imitated by his great namesake, the 
dictator, in the speech which he delivered upon 
the appointment of an accuser against Dolabeila. 
(Suet Coes. 55.) He was curule aedile in b. c. 90 
in the consulship of his brother, and not in the 
following year, as some modern writers state ; for 
we are told, that he was aedile in the tribuneship 
of C. Curio, which we know was in the year 90. 
In a c. 88 ho became a candidate for the consul¬ 
ship, without having been praetor, and was strongly 
supported by the aristocracy, and as strongly op¬ 
posed by the popular party. This contest was, 
indeed, as Asconius states, one of the immediate 
causes of the civil war. The tribunes of the plebs, 
P. Sulpicius and P. Antistius, contended, and with 
justice, that Caesar could not be elected consul 
without a violation of the lex Annnlis; but since 
he persevered in spite of their opposition, the tri¬ 
bunes had recourse to arms, and thus prevented 
his election. Shortly afterwards, Sulla entered 
Rome, and expelled the leaders of the popular 
party; but upon his departure to Greece to prose¬ 
cute the war against Mitliridates, Marius and Cin- 
na obtained possession of the city (b. c. 87), and 
C. Caesar was put to death, together with his bro¬ 
ther Lucius. It may be added, that C. Caesar was 
a member of the college of pontiffs. 

C. Caesar was regarded as one of the chief ora¬ 
tors and poets of his age, and is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the speakers in the second book 
of his “ De Oratore.” Wit was the chief charac¬ 
teristic of Caesar’s oratory, in which he was supe¬ 
rior to all his contemporaries; but he was deficient 
in power and energy. His tragedies were distin¬ 
guished by case and polish, though marked by the 
same defects as his oratory. His contemporary 
Accius appears, from a story related by Valerius 
Maximus (iii. 7. § 11), to have regarded Caesar’s 
poetry ns very inferior to his own. The names of 
two of his tragedies are preserved, the “Adrastus” 
and “Tecmessa.” (Orelli, OnomatL Tull. ii. p. 301, 
where all the passages of Cicero are quoted ; Gell. 
iv. 6 ; Appian, B. C. i. 72; Val. Max. v. 3. § 3 ; 
Suet Cut. GO; Veil. Pat. ii. 9. § 2. The fragments 
of his orations are given by Meyer, Ora/, lioman. 
Fragnu p. 330, &c. Respecting his tragedies, sec 
Welcker, Die GriechUchen Tragotlien, p. 1398; and 
Wcichert, Poet. Lai. Rel. p. 127.) 

11. L. Julius L. f. L. n. Caesar, son of No. 
9, and uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antony the 
triumvir. He was consul b. c. 64 with C. Marcius 
Figulus, and belonged, like his father, to the aris- 
tocratical party. In the debate in the senate, in 
B. c. 63, respecting the punishment of the Catilina- 
rinn conspirators, he voted for the death of the 
conspirators, among whom was the husband of his 
own sister, P. Lentulus Sura. L. Caesar seems 
to have remained at Rome some years after his 
consulship without going to any province. In B.c. 
52, we find him in Gaul, as legate to C. Caesar, after¬ 
wards the dictator. Here he remained till the break- 
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ing out of the civil war in 49, when he accompanied 
C. Caesar into Italy. He took, however, no active 
part in the war; but it would appear that he de¬ 
serted the aristocracy, for he continued to live at 
Rome, which was in the dictator's power, and he 
was even entrusted with the care of the city in 47 
by his nephew M. Antony, who was obliged to 
leave Rome to quell the revolt of the legions in 
Italy. L. Caesar, however, was now advanced in 
years, and did not possess sufficient energy to keep 
the turbulent spirits at Rome in order : hence 
much confusion and contention arose during Anto¬ 
ny’s absence. 

After the death of the dictator in 44, L. Caesar 
preserved neutrality as far as possible, though he 
rather favoured the party of the conspirators than 
that of Antony. He retired from Romo soon after 
this event, and spent some time at Neapolia, where 
Cicero saw him, at the beginning of May, dange¬ 
rously ill. From Nenpolis he went to Aricia, and 
from thence returned to Rome in September, but 
did not take his scat in the senate, either on ac¬ 
count, or under the plea, of ill-health. L. Caesar 
had expressed to Cicero at Neapolis his approba¬ 
tion of Dolabella's opposition to his colleague An¬ 
tony ; and as soon as the latter left Rome for Mu- 
tina, at tho close of tho year, he openly joined the 
senatorial party. It was on the proposal of L. 
Caesar, in B. c. 43, that the agrarian law of An¬ 
tony was repealed; but he opposed tho wishes of 
the more violent of his party, who desired war to 
be declared against Antony as an enemy of tho 
state, and he carried a proposition in the senato 
that the contest should be called a “ tumult,” and 
not a war. In the same spirit, he proposed that 
P. Sulpicius, and not C. Cassius or the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa, as the more violent of his 
party wished, should be entrusted with the war 
against Dolabeila. IIis object then was to prevent 
matters coming to such extremities as to preclude 
all hopes of reconciliation; but, after the defeat of 
Antony in the middle of April, he was one of the 
first to express his opinion in favour of declaring 
Antony an enemy of the state. On the establish¬ 
ment of the triumvirate, at the latter end of this 
car, L. Caesar was included in the proscription; 
is name was the second in the list, and the first 
which was put down by his own uncle. lie took 
refuge in the house of his sister, Julia, who with 
some difficulty obtained his pardon from her son. 
From this time we hear no more of him. He was 
not a man of much power of mind, but had some 
influence in the state through his family connexions 
and his position in society. (Orelli, Onomast. Tull. 

ii. p. 314 ; Sail. Cat. 17; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 6, 10 j 
Caes. B. G. vii. 65, B. C. i. 8 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 30; 
xlvii. 6, 8 ; Appian, B. C iv. 12, 37 ; Plut. Ant. 
19, Ck. 46; Liv. EpiL 120; Veil. Pat. ii. 57; 
Flor. iv. 6. § 4.) 

12. Julia, the daughter of No. 9, and sister of 
No. 11. [Julia.] 

13. L. J ulius L. f. L. n. Caesar, son of No. 11. 
with whom he is sometimes confounded by modern 
writers, though he is usually distinguished from 
his father by the addition to his name of Jilius or 
ado/escens. On the breaking out of the civil war 
in b. c. 49, the younger L. Caesar joined the Pom¬ 
peian party, although his father was Caesar’s 
legate. It was probably for this reason, and on 
account of his family connexion with Caesar, 
that Pompey sent him with the praetor Roscius to 
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Caesar, who was then at Ariminum, with some ancestors of the dictator. This Sex. Caesar must 
proposals for peace. Although these did not amount not be confounded, as he is by Appian {B.C. i. 40), 
to much, Caesar availed himself of the opportu- with L. Julius Caesar, who was consul in B. c. 90, 
nity to send back by L. Caesar the terms on which in the first year of the Social war. [bee No. 9.J 
lie would withdraw from Italy. Cicero saw L. The following coin, which represents on the ob- 
Caesar at Minturnae on his way back to Pompcy, verse the head of Pallas winged, and on the reverse 
and whether he was jealous at not having been a woman driving a two-horse chariot, probably bc- 
employed himself, or for some other reason, he longs to this Caesar, 
speaks with the utmost contempt of Lucius, and 
calls him a bundle of loose broom-sticks ( scopae 
solutac). Pompey sent him back again to the 
enemy with fresh proposals, but the negotiation, 
as is well known, came to nothing. (Cacs. If. C. i. 8, 

9, 10; Cic. ad All. vii. 13,14,16 ; Dion Cass. xli. 5.) 

In the course of the same year (b.c. 49), L. Cae¬ 
sar repaired to Africa, and had the command of 
Clupea entrusted to him, which he deserted, how¬ 
ever, on the approach of Curio from Sicily, who 18. C. Julius C. f. C. n. Caesar, the dictator, 
came with a large force to oppose the Pompeian son of No. 15 and Aurelia, was born on the 12th of 
party. (Cacs. If. C. ii. 23 ; Dion Cass. xli. 41.) July, B.C. 100, in the consulship of C. Marius (VI.) 
Three years afterwards (b. c. 46), we find L. Cae- and L. Valerius Flaccus, and was consequently six 
sar serving as proquacstor to Cato in Utica. After years younger than Pompey and Cicero. He had 
the death of Cato, who committed his son to his nearly completed his fifty-sixth year at the time of 
care, he persuaded the inhabitants of Utica to sur- | his murder on the 15th of March, b. c. 44. Caesar 
render the town to the dictator, and to throw them- was closely connected with the popular party by the 
selves upon his mercy. Lucius himself was par- marriage of his aunt Julia with the great Marius, 
doned by the dictator, according to tho express who obtained the election of his nephew to the 
statement of Ilirtius, though other writers say that dignity of flamen dialis, when he was only thirteen 
he was put to death by his order. It is certain years of age. (b. c. 87.) Marius died in the follow- 
that he was murdered shortly afterwards; but it ingyear; and, notwithstanding the murder of his 
was probably not the dictator’s doing, as such an own relations by the Marian party, and tho for- 
act would have been quite opposed to Caesar’s midable forces with which Sulla was preparing to 
usual clemency, and not called for by any circum- invade Italy, Caesar attached himself to tho popu- 
stanec. Ho probably fell a victim to the fury of lar side, and even married, in b. c. 83, Cornelia, 
tho dictator’s soldiers, who may have been exaspe- the daughter of L. Cinna, one of the chief oppo- 
rated against him by the circumstance mentioned nenta of Sulla. lie was then only seventeen years 
by Suetonius. (Ilirt. If. Afr . 88, 89; Plut. Cut, old, but had been already married to Cossutia, a 
Min. 66; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 7; Dion Cass, xliii. wealthy heiress belonging to the equestrian order, 
12; Suet. Cues. 75.) to whom he had probably been betrothed by the 

14. C. Julius Caksar, the grandfather of the wish of his father, who died in the preceding year, 

dictator, as we learn from the Fasti. It is quite un- Caesar divorced Cossutia in order to marry Cinna’s 
certain who the father of this Caius was. Drumann daughter; but such an open declaration in favour 
conjectures, that his father may have been a son of of the popular party provoked the anger of Sulla, 
No. 4 nnd a brother of No. 6, and perhaps the who had returned to Rome in b. c. 82, and who 
C. Julius, tho senator, who is said to have written now commanded him to put away Cornelia, in the 
a Roman history in Greek, about B.C. 143. (Liv. same way as he ordered Pompey to divorce An- 
Ejrit. 53.) We know nothing more of the grand- tistia, and M. Piso his wife Annia, the widow of 
father of the dictator, except that he married Mar- Cinna. Pompey and Piso obeyed, but the young 
cia, whence his grandson traced his descent from Caesar refused to part with his wife, and was conse- 
the king Ancus Marcius. (Suet. Coes. 6.) It is quently proscribed, and deprived of his priesthood, 
conjectured by some writers, that the praetor Cae- his wife’s dower, nnd his own fortune. His life 
sar, who died suddenly at Rome, is the same as was now in great danger, and he was obliged to 
the subject of the present notice. (Plin. II. N, vii. conceal himself for some time in the country of the 
53. s. 54.) Sabines, till the Vestal virgins and his friends ob- 

15. C. Julius Caesar, the son of No. 14, and tained his pardon from the dictator, who granted it 
the father of the dictator, was praetor, though in with difficulty, and is said to have observed, when 
what year is uncertain, and died suddenly at Pisae they pleaded his youth and insignificance, “ that 
in b. c. 84, while dressing himself, when his son that boy would some day or another be the ruin of 
was sixteen years of age. The latter, in his curule the aristocracy, for that there were many Mariuses 
nedileship, b. c. 65, exhibited games in his father's in him.” 

honour. (Suet. Cacs. 1; Plin. H.N. vii. 53. s. 54, This was the first proof which Caesar gave of 
xxxiii. 3. s.16.) His wife was Aurelia. [Aurelia.] the resolution and decision of character which dis- 

16. Julia, daughter of No. 14. [Julia.] tinguished him throughout life. He now withdrew 

17. Sex. Julius C. f. Caesar, son of No. 14, from Rome and went to Asia in b. c. 81, where he 
and the uncle of the dictator, was consul in b.c. 91, served his first campaign under M. Minucius Ther- 
just before the breaking out of the Social war. (Plin. mus, who was engaged in the siege of Mytilene, 
H.N. ii. 83. s. 85, xxxiii. 3. s. 17; Eutrop. v. 3; which was the only town in Asia that held out 
Flor. iii. 18; Oros. v. 18; Obscqu. 114.) The against the Romans after the conclusion of the 
name of his grandfather is wanting in the Capito- first Mithridatic war. Thermus sent him to Nico- 
line Fasti, through a break in the stone ; otherwise medes III. in Bitbynia to fetch his fleet, and, on 
we might have been able to trace further back the his return to the camp, he took part in the capture 
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of Mytilene (b. c. 80), and was rewarded by the 
Roman general with a civic crown for saving the 
life of a fellow-soldier. He next served under P. 
Sulpicius, in Cilicia, in b. c. 78, but had scarcely 
entered upon the campaign before news reached 
him of the death of Sulla, whereupon he immedi¬ 
ately returned to Rome. 

M. Aemilius Lepidus, the consul, had already 
attempted to rescind the acts of Sulla. He was 
opposed by his colleague Q. Catulus, and the state 
was once more in arms. This was a tempting op¬ 
portunity for the leaders of the popular party to 
make an effort to recover their former power, and 
many, who were less sagacious and long-sighted 
than the youthful Caesar, eagerly availed them¬ 
selves of it. But he saw that the time had not 
yet come; he had not much confidence in Lepidus, 
and therefore remained neutral. 

Caesar was now twenty-two years of age, and, 
according to the common practice of the times, 
ho accused, in the following year (u. c. 77), Cn. 
Dolabclla of extortion in his province of Mace¬ 
donia. Cn. Dolabella, who had been consul in 
81, belonged to Sulla’s party, which was an ad¬ 
ditional reason for his being singled out by Cae¬ 
sar; but, for the same reason, he was defended 
by Cotta and llortenaiua, and acquitted by the 
judges, who were now, in accordance with one of 
Sulla's laws, chosen from the senate. Caesar, 
however, gained great fame by this prosecution, 
and shewed that ho possessed powers of oratory 
which bid fair to place him among the first speakers 
at Rome. The popularity he had gained induced 
him, in the following year (b. c. 76'), at the request 
of the Greeks, to accuse C. Antonius (afterwards 
consul in b. c. G3) of extortion in Greece; but he 
too escaped conviction. To render himself still 
more perfect in oratory, he went to Rhodes in the 
winter of the same year, to study under Apollonius 
Molo, who was also one of Cicero’s teachers; 
but in his voyage thither he was captured off 
Miletus, near the island of Pharmacusa, by pi¬ 
rates, with whom the seas of the Mediterranean 
then swarmed. In this island he was detained 
by them till he could obtain fifty talents from 
the neighbouring cities for his ransom. Immedi¬ 
ately ho had obtained his liberty, he manned 
some Milesian vessels, overpowered the pirates, 
and conducted them ns prisoners to Pergamus, 
where he shortly afterwards crucified them—a pu¬ 
nishment he had frequently threatened them with in 
sport when he was their prisoner. He then repair¬ 
ed to Rhodes, where he studied under Apollonius 
for a short time, but soon afterwards crossed over 
into Asia, on the outbreak of the Mithridatic war 
again in b. c. 74. Here, although he held no pub¬ 
lic office, he collected troops on his own authority, 
and repulsed the commander of the king, and then 
returned to Rome in the same year, in consequence 
of having been elected pontiff, in his absence, in 
the place of his uncle C. Aurelius Cotta. 

On his return to Rome, Caesar used every means 
to increase his popularity. His affable manners, 
and still more his unbounded liberality, won the 
hearts of the people. As his private fortune was 
not large, he soon had recourse to the usurers, who 
looked for repayment to the offices which he was sure 
to obtain from the people. It was about this time 
that the people elected him to the office of military 
tribune instead of his competitor, C. Popilius; but 
he probably served for only a short time, as he is 
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not mentioned during the next three years (b. c.- 
73-71) as serving in any of the wars which were 
carried on at that time against Mithridates, Spar- 
tacus, and Sertorius. 

The year b. c. 70 was a memorable one, as some 
of Sulla's most important alterations in the consti¬ 
tution were then repealed. This was chiefly owing 
to Pompey, who was then consul with M. Crassus. 
Pompcy had been one of Sulla’s steady supporters, 
and was now at the height of bis glory; but his 
great power had raised him many enemies among 
the aristocracy, and he was thus led to join to 
some extent the popular party. It was Pompey’s 
doing that the tribunicial power was restored in 
this year; and it was also through his support that 
the law of L. Aurelius Cotta, Caesar’s uncle, was 
carried, by which the judicia were taken away 
from the senate, who had possessed them exclu¬ 
sively for ten years, and were shared between the 
senate, equites, and tribuni acrarii. These mea¬ 
sures were also strongly supported by Caesar, who 
thus came into close connexion with Pompey. He 
also spoke in favour of the Plotia lex for recalling 
from exile those who had joined M. Lepidus in 
B. c. 78, and had fled to Sertorius after the death 
of the latter. 

Caesar obtained the quaestorship in B. C. 68. 
In this year he lost his aunt Julia, the widow of 
Marius, and his own wife Cornelia, the daughter 
of Cinna. He pronounced orations over both of 
them in the forum, in which he took the opportu¬ 
nity of passing a panegyric upon the former leaders 
of the popular party. The funeral of his aunt pro¬ 
duced a great sensation at Rome, as he caused the 
images of Marius, who had been declared an enemy 
of the state, to be carried in the procession : they 
were welcomed with loud acclamations by the peo¬ 
ple, who were delighted to sec their former favou¬ 
rite brought, as it were, into public again. After 
the funeral of his wife, he went, as quaestor to 
Antistius Vetus, into the province of further Spain. 

On his return to Rome, in b. c. 67, Caesar 
married Pompeia, the daughter of Q. Pompcius 
Rufus and Cornelia, the daughter of the dictator 
Sulla. This marriage with one of the Pom¬ 
peian house was doubtless intended to cement his 
union still more closely with Pompey, who was 
now more favourably inclined than ever to the 
popular party. Caesar eagerly promoted all his 
views, and rendered him most efficient assistance; 
for he saw, that if the strength of the aristocracy 
could be broken by means of Pompey, he himself 
would soon rise to power, secure as he was of the 
favour of the people. He accordingly supported 
the proposal of the tribune Gabinius for conferring 
upon Pompey the command of the war against the 
pirates with unlimited powers: this measure was 
viewed with the utmost jealousy by the aristocracy, 
and widened still further the breach between them 
and Pompey. In the same year, Caesar was elected 
one of the superintendents of the Appian Way, 
and acquired fresh popularity by expending upon 
its repairs a large sum of money from his private 
purse. 

In the following year, b. c. 66, Caesar again 
assisted Pompey by supporting, along with Ci¬ 
cero, the Manilian law, by which the Mithridatic 
war was committed to Pompey. At the end of 
this year, the first Catilinarian conspiracy, as it 
is called, was formed, in which Caesar is said by- 
some writers to have taken an active part. But 
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tliis is probably a sheer invention of his enemies in 
later times, as Caesar had already, through his fa¬ 
vour with the people and his connexion with Pom- 
pey, every prospect of obtaining the highest offices 
in the state. lie had been already elected to the 
curule aedileship, and entered upon the office in 
the following year (b. c. Go), with M. Bibulus as 
Iiis colleague. It was usual for those magistrates 
who wished to win the affections of the people, to 
spend large sums of money in their aedileship upon 
the public games and buildings; but the aedileship 
of Caesar and Bibulu9 surpassed in magnificence 
all that had preceded it. Caesar was obliged to 
borrow large sums of money again; he had long 
since spent his private fortune, and, according to 
Plutarch, was 1300 talents in debt before he held 
any public office. Bibulus contributed to the ex¬ 
penses, but Caesar got almost all the credit, and 
his popularity became unbounded. Anxious to 
revive the recollection of the people in favour of 
the Marian party, he caused the statues of Marius 
and the representations of his victories in the Ju- 
gurthine and Cimbrian wars, which had been all 
destroyed by Sulla, to be privately restored, and 
placed at night in the Capitol. In the morning 
the city was in the highest state of excitement: 
the veterans and other friends of Marius cried 
with joy at the sight of his countenance again, and 
greeted Caesar with shouts of applause: the senate 
assembled, and Q. Catulus accused Caesar of a 
breach of a positive law; but the popular excite¬ 
ment was so great, that the senate dared not take 
any measures against him. He now attempted to 
obtain by a plebiscitum an extraordinary mission 
to Aegypt, with the view probably of obtaining 
money to pay off his debts, but was defeated in 
his object by the aristocracy, who got some of the 
tribunes to put their veto upon the measure. 

In n. c. G4 he was appointed to preside, in place 
of the praetor, as judex quacstionia, in trials for 
murder, and in that capacity held persons guilty 
of murder who had put any one to death in the 
proscriptions of Sulla, although they had been 
specially exempted from punishment by one of 
Sulla’s laws. This he probably did in order to 
pave the way for the trial of C. Rabirius in the 
following year. He also took an active part in 
supporting the agrarian law of the tribune P. Ser- 
vilius Rullus, which was brought forward at the 
close of b. c. 64, immediately after the tribunes 
entered upon their office. The provisions of this 
law were of such an extensive kind, and conferred 
such large and extraordinary powers upon the 
commissioners for distributing the lands, that Cae¬ 
sar could hardly have expected it to be carried; 
and ho probably did not wish another person 
to obtain the popularity which would result 
from such a measure, although his position com¬ 
pelled him to support it. It was of course resisted 
by the aristocracy; and Cicero, who had now at¬ 
tached himself to the aristocratical party, spoke 
against it on the first day that he entered upon his 
consulship, the 1st of January, b. c. 63. The law 
was shortly afterwards dropped by Rullus himself. 

The next measure of the popular party was 
adopted at the instigation of Caesar. Thirty-six 
years before, in b.c. 100, L. Appuleius Saturninus, 
the tribune of the plebs, had been declared an ene¬ 
my by the senate, besieged in the Capitol, and put 
to death when he was obliged to surrender through 
want of water. Caesar now induced the tribune 
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T. Atius Labienus to accuse C. Rabirius, an aged 
senator, of this crime. It was doubtless through 
no desire of taking away the old man’s life that 
Caesar set this accusation afoot, but he wanted to 
frighten the senate from resorting to arms in future 
against the popular party, and to strengthen still 
further the power of the tribunes. Rabirius was 
accused of the crime of perduellio or treason against 
the state, a species of accusation which had almost 
gone out of use, and been supplanted by that 
of majestas. He was brought to trial before the 
duumviri perducllionis, who were usually appointed 
for this purpose by the comitia centuriata, but on the 
present occasion were nominated by the praetor. 
Caesar himself and his relative L. Caesar were the 
two judges; they forthwith condemned Rabirius, 
who according to the old law would have been 
hanged or hurled down from the Tnrpeinn rock. 
Rabirius, however, availed himself of his right of 
appealing to the people; Cicero spoke on his behalf; 
the people seemed inclined to ratify the deci¬ 
sion of the duumvirs, when the meeting was broken 
up by the praetor Q. Metellus Celer removing the 
military flag which floated on the Janiculum. 
This was in accordance with an old law, which 
was intended to protect the comitia centuriata in 
the Campus Martins from being surprised by the 
enemy, when the territory of Rome scarcely ex¬ 
tended beyond the boundaries of the city, and 
which was still maintained as a useful engine in 
the hands of the magistrates. Rabirius therefore 
escaped, and Caesar did not think it necessary to 
renew the prosecution, as the object for which it 
had been instituted bad been already in great 
measure attained. 

Caesar next set on foot in the same year (n. c. 
G3) an accusation against C. Piso, who had been 
consul in b. c. 67, and afterwards had the govern¬ 
ment of the province of Gallia Nnrboncnsis. 
Piso wa9 acquitted, and became from this time 
one of Caesar's deadliest enemies. About the 
same time the office of pontifex maximus became 
vacant by the death of Q. Metellus Pius. The 
candidates for it were Q. Lutatius Catulus, Q. 
Servilius Isauricus, and Caesar. Catulus and 
Servilius had both been consuls, and were two of 
the most illustrious men in Rome, and of the 
greatest influence in the senate: but so great was 
Caesar’s popularity, that Catulus became appre¬ 
hensive as to his success, and fearing to be defeated 
by one so much his inferior in rank, station, and 
age, privately offered him large sums to liquidate 
his debts, if he would withdraw from the contest. 
Caesar, however, replied, that he would borrow 
still more to carry his election. He was elected 
on the sixth of March, and obtained more votes 
even in the tribes of his competitors than they had 
themselves. Shortly after this he was elected 
praetor for the following year. Then came the 
detection of Catiline's conspiracy. The aristocracy 
thought this a favourable opportunity to get rid of 
their restless opponent; and C. Piso and Q. Catulus 
used every means of persuasion, and even bribery, 
to induce Cicero to include him among the con¬ 
spirators. That Caesar should both at the time 
and afterwards have been charged by the aris¬ 
tocracy with participation in this conspiracy, as he 
was in the former one of Catiline in b. c. 66, is 
nothing surprising; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence of his guilt, and we think it unlikely 
that he would have embarked in such a rash scheme. 
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For though he would probably have had little 
scruple as to the means he employed to obtain his 
ends, he was still no rash, reckless adventurer, who 
could only hope to rise in a general scramble for 
power: he now possessed unbounded influence 
with the people, and was sure of obtaining the 
consulship ; and if his ambition had already formed 
loftier plans, he would have had greater reason to 
fear a loss than an increase of his power in uni¬ 
versal anarchy. In the debate in the senate on 
the 5th of December respecting the punishment of 
the conspirators, Caesar, though he admitted their 
guilt, opposed their execution, and contended, in a 
very able speech, that it was contrary to the 
principles of the Roman constitution for the senate 
to put Roman citizens to death, and recommended 
that they should be kept in custody in the free 
towns of Italy. This speech made a great im¬ 
pression upon the senate, and many who had 
already given their opinion in favour of death 
began to hesitate; but the speech of M. Cato 
confirmed the wavering, and carried the question 
in favour of death. Cato openly charged Caesar 
ns a party to the conspiracy, and as he left the 
senate-house his life was in danger from the 
Roman knights who guarded Cicero's person. 

The next year, b. c. 02, Caesar was praetor. On 
the very day that he entered upon his office, he 
brought a proposition before the people for de¬ 
priving Q. Catulus of the honour of completing 
the restoration of the Capitol, which had been 
burnt down in b. c. 83, and for assigning this 
office to Pompcy. This proposal was probably 
made more for the sake of gratifying Pompcy's 
vanity, and humbling the aristocracy, than from 
any desire of taking vengeance upon his private 
enemy. As however it was most violently opposed 
by the aristocracy, Caesar did not think it advis¬ 
able to press the motion. This, however, was a 
trifling matter; the state was soon almost torn 
asunder by the proceedings of the tribune Q. Metel- 
lua Nepos, the friend of Pompcy. Mctcllus openly 
accused Cicero of having put Roman citizens to 
death without trial, and at length gave notice of a 
rogation for recalling Pompey to Rome with his 
army, that Roman citizens might he protected 
from being illegally put to death. Mctcllus was 
supported by the eloquence and influence of Caesar, 
hut met with a most determined opposition from 
one of his colleagues, M. Cato, who was tribune 
this year. Cato put his veto upon the rogation; 
and when Mctellus attempted to read it to the 
people, Cato tore it out of his hands; the whole 
forum was in an uproar; the two parties came 
to blows, but Cato eventually remained master of 
the field. The senate took upon themselves to 
suspend both Me tell us and Caesar from their 
offices. Metellus fled to Pompey's camp; Caesar 
continued to administer justice, till the senate sent 
armed troops to drag him from his tribunal. Then 
he dismissed his lictors, threw away his praetexta, 
and hurried home. The senate, however, soon 
saw that they had gone too far. Two days after 
the people thronged in crowds to the house of Cae¬ 
sar, and offered to restore him to his dignity. He 
assuaged the tumult; the senate was summoned in 
haste, and felt it necessary to make concessions to 
its hated enemy. Some of the chief senators were 
sent to Caesar to thank him for his conduct on the 
occasion; he was invited to take his seat in the 
senate, loaded with praises, and restored to his \ 
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office. It was a complete defeat of the aristocracy. 
But,not disheartened by this failure, they resolved 
to aim another blow at Caesar. Proceedings 
against the accomplices in Catiline's conspiracy 
were still going on, and the aristocracy got L. 
Vettius and Q. Curius, who had been two of the 
chief informers against the conspirators, to accuse 
Caesar of having been privy to it. But this attempt 
equally failed. Caesar called upon Cicero to testify 
that he had of his own accord given him evidence 
respecting the conspiracy, and so complete was his 
triumph, that Curius was deprived of the rewards 
which had been voted him for having been the 
first to reveal the conspiracy, and Vettius was cast 
into prison. 

Towards the end of Caesar's proctorship, a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred which created a great stir at 
the time. Clodius had an intrigue with Pompcia, 
Caesar's wife, and had entered Caesar's house in 
disguise at the festival of the Bona Dea, at which 
men were not allowed to be present, and which 
was always celebrated at the house of one of the 
higher magistrates, lie was detected and brought 
to trial; but though Caesar divorced his wife, ho 
would not appear against Clodius, for the latter 
was a favourite with the people, and was closely 
connected with Caesar's party. In this year Pom¬ 
pcy returned to Rome from the Mithridatic war, 
and quiotly disbanded his army. 

At the expiration of his praetorship Caesar ob¬ 
tained the province of Further Spain, u. c. 61. But 

his debts had now become so great, and Ins credi¬ 
tors so clamorous for payment, that ho was obliged 
to apply to Crassus for assistance before leaving 
Rome. This he readily obtained ; Crassus became 
surety for him, ns did also others of his friends; 
hut these and other circumstances detained him so 
long that he did not reach his province till tho 
summer. Hitherto Caesar's public career had boon 
confined almost exclusively to political life; and 
he had had scarcely any opportunity of displaying 
that genius for war which has enrolled his name 
among the greatest generals of the world. He was 
now for the first time at the head of a regular 
army, and soon shewed that he knew how to make 
use of it. He commenced his campaign by sub¬ 
duing the mountainous tribes of Lusitania, which 
had plundered the country, took the town of Bri- 
gantium in the country of the Gallacci, and gained 
many other advantages over the enemy. His 
troops saluted him as imperator, and the senate 
honoured him by a public thanksgiving. His 
civil reputation procured him equal renown, and 
he left the province with groat reputation, after 
enriching both himself and his army. 

Caesar returned to Rome in the summer of 
the following year, b. c. 60, a little before the 
consular elections, without waiting for his succes¬ 
sor. He laid claim to a triumph, and at the same 
time wished to become a candidate for the consul¬ 
ship. For the latter purpose, his presence in 
the city was necessary; but as he could not enter 
the city without relinquishing his triumph, ho 
applied to the senate to be exempted from the 
usual law, and to become a candidate in his ab¬ 
sence. As this, however, was strongly opposed 
by the opposite party, Caesar at once relinquished 
his triumph, entered the city, and became a candi¬ 
date for the consulship. The other competitors 
were L. Luceeius and M. Calpumius Bibulua: 
the former belonged to the popular party, but tho 
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latter, who had been Caesar's colleague in the 
aedileship and praetorship, was a warm supporter 
of the aristocracy. Caesar's great popularity com¬ 
bined with Pompey’s interest rendered his election 
certain; but that he might have a colleague of the 
opposite party, the aristocracy used immense exer¬ 
tions, and contributed large sums of money in order 
to carry the election of Bibulus. And they suc¬ 
ceeded. Caesar and Bibulus were elected consuls. 
But to prevent Caesar from obtaining a province in 
which he might distinguish himself, the senate 
assigned as the provinces of the consuls-elect the 
care of the woods and of the public pastures. It was 
apparently after his election, and not previously as 
some writers state, that he entered into that coali¬ 
tion with Pompey and M. Crassus, usually known 
by the name of the first triumvirate. Caesar on 
his return to Rome had found Pompey more 
estranged than ever from the aristocracy. The 
senate had most unwisely opposed the ratification 
of Pompey’* acts in Asia and an assignment of lands 
winch he had promised to his veterans. For the 
conqueror of the cast and the greatest man in Rome 
to be thus thwarted in his purpose, and not to 
have the power of fulfilling the promises which he 
had made to his Asiatic clients and his veteran 
troops, were insults which he would not brook ; and 

all the less, because he might have entered Rome, 
as many of his enemies feared he intended, at the 
head of his army, and have carried all his measures 
by the sword. lie was therefore quite ready to 
desert the aristocracy altogether, and to join Cae¬ 
sar, who promised to obtain the confirmation of his 
acts. Caesar, however, represented that they 
should have great difficulty in carrying their point 
unless they detached M. Crassus from the aris¬ 
tocracy, who by his position, connexions, and still 
more by his immense wealth, had great influence 
at Rome. Pompey and Crassus had for a long 
time past been deadly enemies; but they were re¬ 
conciled by means of Caesar, and the three entered 
into an agreement to support one another, nnd to 
divide the power between themselves. This first 
triumvirate, ns it is called, was therefore merely a 
private agreement between the three most power¬ 
ful men at Rome; it was not a magistracy like 
the second; and the agreement itself remained a 
secret, till the proceedings of Caesar in his consul¬ 
ship shewed, that he was supported by a power 
against which it was in vain for his enemies to 
struggle. 

In B. c. 59, Caesar entered upon the consulship 
with M. Bibulus. His first proceeding was to 
render the senate more amenable to public opinion, 
by causing all its proceedings to be taken down 
and published daily. His next was to bring for¬ 
ward an agrarian law, which had been long de¬ 
manded by the people, but which the senate had 
hitherto prevented from being carried. We have 
seen that the agrarian law of Rullus, introduced in 
b. c. 63, was dropped by its proposer; and the 
agrarian law of Flavius, which had been proposed 
in the preceding year (b. c. CO), had been success¬ 
fully opposed by the aristocracy, although it was 
supported by the whole power of Pompey. The 
provisions of Caesar's agrarian law are not expli¬ 
citly stated by the ancient writers, but its main 
object was to divide the rich Campanian land 
which was the property of the state among the 
poorest citizens, especially among those who had 
three or more children; and if the domain land 


was not sufficient for the object, more was to be 
purchased. The execution of the law was to bo 
entrusted to a board of twenty commissioners. 
The opposition of the aristocratical party was in 
vain. Bibulus, indeed, declared before the people, 
that the law should never pass while he was con¬ 
sul ; hut Pompey and Crassus spoke in its favour, 
and the former declared, that he would bring both 
sword and buckler against those who used the 
sword. On the day on which the law was put to 
the vote, Bibulus, the three tribunes who opposed 
it, and all the other members of the aristocracy 
were driven out of the forum by force of anus: the 
law was carried, the commissioners appointed, and 
about 20,000 citizens, comprising of course a great 
number of Pompey's veterans, received allotments 
subsequently. On the day after Bibulus had been 
driven out of the forum, he summoned the senate, 
narrated to them the violence which had been 
employed against him, and called upon them to 
support him, and declare the law invalid ; but the 
aristocracy was thoroughly frightened; not a word 
was said in reply; and Bibulus, despairing of being 
able to offer any further resistance to Caesar, shut 
himself up in his own house, and did not appear 
again in public till the expiration of his consulship. 
In his retirement he published “Edicts” against 
Caesar, in which lie protested against the legality 
of his measures, and bitterly attacked his private 
and political character. 

It was about this time, and before the agrarian 
law had been passed, that Caesar united himself 
still more closely to Pompey by giving him his 
daughter Julia in marriage, although she had been 
already betrothed to Servilius Caepio. Caesar 
himself, at the same time, married Calpurnia, the 
daughter of L. Piso, who was consul in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

By his agrarian law Caesar had secured to him¬ 
self more strongly than ever the favour of the peo¬ 
ple ; his next step was to gain over the equites, 
who had rendered efficient service to Cicero in his 
consulship, and had hitherto supported the nristo- 
cratical party. An excellent opportunity now oc¬ 
curred for accomplishing this object. In their 
eagerness to obtain the fanning of the public taxes 
in Asia, the equites, who had obtained the contract, 
had agreed to pay too Large a sum, and had accord¬ 
ingly petitioned the senate in b. c. 61 for more 
favourable tcnn9. This, however, had been op¬ 
posed by Mctcllu8 Cclcr, Cato, nnd others of tho 
aristocracy ; and Caesar therefore now brought 
forward a bill in the comitia to relieve the equites 
from one-third of the sum which they had agreed 
to pay. This measure, which was also supported 
by Pompey, was carried. Caesar next obtained 
the confirmation of Pompey's acts; and having 
thus gratified the people, the equites, and Pompey, 
he was easily able to obtain for himself the provinces 
which he wished. The senate, as we have seen, had 
previously assigned him the care of the woods and 
the public pastures as his province, and he there¬ 
fore got the tribune Vatinius to propose a bill to 
the people, granting to him the provinces of Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul and Illyricum with three legions for five 
years. This was of course passed ; and the senate 
added to his government the province of Transal¬ 
pine Gaul, with another legion, for five years also, 
as they plainly saw that a bill would be proposed 
to the people for that purpose, if they did not 
grant the province themselves. 
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It is not attributing any great foresight to Cae¬ 
sar to suppose, that he already saw that the strug¬ 
gle between the different parties at Rome must 
eventually be terminated by the sword. The same 
causes were still in operation which had led to the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla, which Caesar 
had himself witnessed in his youth ; and he must 
have been well aware that the aristocracy would 
not hesitate to call in the assistance of the sword 
if they should ever succeed in detaching Pompey 
from his interests. It was therefore of the first 
importance for him to obtain an army, which he 
might attach to himself by victories and rewards. 
Rut he was not dazzled by the wealth of Asia to ob¬ 
tain a command in the East, for he would then 
have been at too great a distance from Rome, and 
would gradually have lost much of his influence in 
the city. lie therefore wisely chose the Gallic 
provinces, as lie would thus be able to pass the 
winter in the north of Italy, and keep up his com¬ 
munication with the city, while the disturbed state 
of Further Gaul promised him sufficient materials 
for engaging in a series of wars, in which he might 
employ an army that would afterwards be devoted 
to his purposes. In addition to these considera¬ 
tions, Caesar was doubtless actuated by the desire 
of finding a field for tho display of those military 
talents which his campaign in Spain shewed that 
he possessed, and also by the ambition of subduing 
for ever that nation which had once sacked Rome, 
and which had been, from the earliest time9, more 
or loss an object of dread to the Roman state. 

The consuls of the following year (b. c. 58), 
L. Colpurnius Piso and A. Gabinius, were devoted 
to Caesar's interests; but among the praetors, 
h. Domitius Ahenobnrbus and C. Memmius at¬ 
tempted to invalidate the acts of Caesar's con¬ 
sulship, but without success. Caesar remained a 
short time in the city, to see the result of this 
attempt, and then left Rome, but was immediately 
accused in his absence by the tribune Antistius. 
This accusation, however, was dropped; and all 
these attempts against Caesar were as ill-advised 
as they were fruitless, since they only shewed more 
strongly than ever the weakness of his adversaries. 
But although Caesar had left Rome, he did not go 
straight to his province; he remained with his 
army three months before Rome, to support Clo- 
dius, who had passed over from the patricians to 
the plebs in the previous year, was now tribune, 
and had resolved upon the ruin of Cicero. Towards 
the latter end of April, Cicero went into exile 
without waiting for his trial, and Caesar then pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith into his province. 

During the next nine years Caesar was occupied 
with the subjugation of Gaul. In this time he 
conquered the whole of Transalpine Gaul, which 
had hitherto been independent of the Romans, 
with the exception of the part called Provincia; 
he twice crossed the Rhine, and carried the terror 
of the Roman arms across that river, and he twice 
landed in Britain, which had been hitherto un¬ 
known to the Romans. To give a detailed account 
of these campaigns would be impossible in the 
limits of this work; we can only offer a very brief 
sketch of the principal events of each year. 

Caesar left Rome, as has been already remarked, 
towards the latter end of April, and arrived at 
Geneva in eight days. His first campaign was 
against the Helvetii, a powerful Gallic people situ¬ 
ated to the north of the lake of Geneva, and be- 
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tween the Rhine and mount Jural He had heard 
before leaving Rome that this people had intended 
to migrate from their country into Western or 
Southern Gaul, and he had accordingly made all the 
more haste to leave the city. There were only 
two roads by which the Helvetii could leave 
their country—one across mount Jura into tho 
country of the Sequani (Tranche ComtG), and the 
other across the Rhone by the bridge of Geneva, 
and then through the northern part of the Roman 
province. Since the latter was by far the easier 
of the two, they marched towards Geneva, and 
requested permission to pass through the Roman 
province; but, as this was refused by Caesar, and 
they were unable to force a passage, they proceeded 
northwards, and, through the mediation of Dum- 
norix, an Aeduan, obtained permission from the 
Sequani to march through their country. Caesar, 
apprehending great danger to the Roman province 
in Gaul, from the settlement of the Helvetii in its 
immediate neighbourhood, resolved to use every 
effort to prevent it. But having only one legion 
with him, he hastened bnck into Cisalpine Gaul, 
summoned from their winter quarters the three 
legions at Aquileia, levied two now ones, and with 
these five crossed the Alps, and came into the 
country of the Segusiani, the first independent 
people north of the province, near the modern town 
of Lyons. When he arrived there, he found that 
the Helvetii had passed through the country of the 
Sequani, and were now plundering the territories 
of the Aedui. Three out of their four clans had 
already crossed the Arar (Sadnc), but the fourth 
was still on the eastern side of the river. This clan, 
called Tigurinus, was unexpectedly surprised by 
Caesar, and cut to pieces. He then threw a bridge 
across the Arar, and went in pursuit of the enemy. 
Ilis progress, however, was somewhat checked by 
the defeat, a day or two afterwards, of the whole 
body of his cavalry, 4000 in number, levied in the 
province and among the Aedui, by 500 Helvetian 
horsemen. He therefore followed them more cauti¬ 
ously for some days, and at length fought a pitched 
battle with them near the town’of Bibracte (An- 
tun). The battle lasted from about mid-day to 
sunset, but the Helvetii, after a desperate con¬ 
flict, were at length defeated with great slaughter. 
After resting his troops for three days, Caesar went 
in pursuit of the enemy. Unable to offer any further 
resistance, they surrendered unconditionally to his 
mercy, and were by him commanded to return to 
their former homes. When they left their native 
country, their number was 368,000, of whom 
92,000 were fighting-men ; but upon returning to 
Helvetia, their number was found to have been 
reduced to 110,000 persons. 

This great victory soon raised Caesar's fame 
among the various tribes of the Gauls, who now 
sent embassies to congratulate him ou his success, 
and to solicit his aid. Among others, Divitiacus, 
one of the most powerful of the Aeduan chiefs, 
informed Caesar that Ariovistus, a German king, 
had been invited by the Arverni and Sequani to 
come to their assistance against the Aedui, be¬ 
tween whom and the Arverni there had long been 
a struggle for the supremacy in Gaul. He further 
stated, that not only had the Aedui been again 
and again defeated by Ariovistus, but that the 
German king had seized upon a great part of the 
land of the Sequani, and was still bringing over 
fresh swarms of Germans to settle in the Gallic 
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country. In consequence of these representations, 
Caesar commanded Ariovistus, who had received 
the title of king and friend of the Roman people 
in Caesar's own consulship, to abstain from intro¬ 
ducing any more Germans into Gaul, to restore the 
hostages to the Aedui, and not to attack the latter 
or their allies. But as a haughty answer was 
returned to these commands, both parties prepared 
for war. Caesar advanced northwards through the 
country of the Sequani, and took possession of 
Vcsontio (Besanfon), an important town on the 
Dubis (Doubs), .and some days afterwards fought 
a decisive battle with Ariovistus, who suffered a 
total defeat, and fled with tho remains of his army 
to the Rhine, a distance of fifty miles. Only a 
very few, and among the rest Ariovistus himself, 
crossed the river; the rest were cut to pieces by 
the Roman cavalry. [Akiovistcs.] 

Having thus completed two very important wars 
in one summer, Caesar led his troops into their 
quarters for the winter early in the autumn, where 
lie left them under the command of Labicnus, 
while he himself went into Cisalpine Gaul to at¬ 
tend to his civil duties in the province. 

The following year, a c. 57, was occupied with 
tho Belgic war. Alarmed at Caesar's success, tho 
various Belgic tribes, which dwelt between the 
Sequana (Seine) and the Rhine, and were the most 
warlike of all the Gauls had entered into a con¬ 
federacy to oppose Caesar, and had raised an army 
of 300,000 men. Caesar meantime levied two 
new legions in Cisalpine Gaul, which increased his 
army to eight legions; but even this was but a 
small force compared with the overwhelming num¬ 
bers of tho enemy. Caesar was the first to open 
the campaign by marching into the country of the 
Rcmi, who submitted at his approach, and entered 
into alliance with him. He then crossed the Axo- 
11 a (Aisne), and pitched his camp on a strong posi¬ 
tion on the right bank. But, in order to make a 
diversion, and to separate the vast forces of the 
enemy, he sent Divitiacus with the Aedui to 
attack the country of the Bcllovaci from the 
west. The enemy had meantime laid siege to 
Bibrax (Bidvre), a town of the Rcmi, but retired 
when Caesar sent troops to its assistance. They 
soon, however, began to suffer from want of provi¬ 
sions, and hearing that Divitiacus was approaching 
the territories of the Bcllovaci, they came to the 
resolution of breaking up their vast army, and re¬ 
tiring to their own territories, where each people 
could obtain provisions and maintain themselves. 
This determination was fatal to them : together 
they might possibly have conquered; but once sepa¬ 
rated, they had no chance of contending against 
the powerful Roman army. Hitherto Caesar had 
remained in his entrenchments, but he now broke 
up from his quarters, and resumed the offensive. 
The Sucssioncs, the Bellovaci, and Ambiani were 
subdued in succession, or surrendered of their own 
accord; but a more formidable task awaited him 
when he came to the Nervii, the most warlike of 
all the Belgic tribes. In their country, near the 
river Sabis (Snmbre), the Roman army was sur¬ 
prised by the enemy while engaged in marking 
out and fortifying the camp. This part of the 
country was surrounded by woods, ip which the 
Nervii had concealed themselves; and it seems, as 
Napoleon has remarked, that Caesar was on this 
occasion guilty of great imprudence in not having 
explored the country properly, as he was well pro- 
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vided with light armed troops. The attack of the 
Nervii was so unexpected, and the surprise so 
complete, that before the Romans could form in 
rank, the enemy was in their midst: the Roman 
soldiers began to give way, and the battle seemed 
entirely lost. Caesar used every effort to amend 
his first error; he hastened from post to post, 
freely exposed his own person in the first line of 
the battle, and discharged alike the duties of a 
brave soldier and an able general. Ilis exertions 
and the discipline of the Roman troops at length 
triumphed; and the Nervii were defeated with 
such immense slaughter, that out of GO,000 fight¬ 
ing-men only 500 remained in the state. The 
Aduatici, who were on their march to join the 
Nervii, returned to their own country when they 
heard of Caesar's victory, .and shut themselves up 
in one of their towns, which was of great natural 
strength, perhaps on the hill called at pre¬ 
sent Palais. Caesar marched to the place, and laid 
siege to it; but when the barbarians saw the mili¬ 
tary engines approaching the walls, they surren¬ 
dered to Caesar. In the night, however, they 
attempted to surprise the Roman camp, but, being 
repulsed, paid dearly for their treachery; for on 
tho following day Caesar took possession of tho 
town, and sold all the inhabitants as slaves, to tho 
number of 53,000. At the same time he received 
intelligence that the Voneti, Unelli, and various 
other states in the north-west of Gaul, had sub¬ 
mitted to M. Crassus, whom he had sent against 
them with one legion. Having thus subjugated 
the whole of the north of Gaul, Caesar led his 
troops into winter-quarters in the country of the 
Camutcs, Andes, and Turoncs, people near tho 
Ligcris (Loire), in tiie central parts of Gaul, and 
then proceeded himself to Cisalpine Gaul. When 
the senate received the despatches of Caesar an¬ 
nouncing this victory, they decreed a public thanks¬ 
giving of fifteen days—a distinction which had 
never yet been granted to any one: the thanks¬ 
giving in Pompcy's honour, after tho Mithridatic 
war, had lasted for ten days, and that was the 
longest that had hitherto been decreed. 

At the beginning of the following year, u. c. 
56, which was Caesar’s third campaign in Gaul, 
he was detained some months in Italy by the 
state of affairs at Rome. There had been a mis¬ 
understanding between Pompcy and Crassus; and 
L. Domitius Ahcnobarbus, who had become a can¬ 
didate for the consulship, threatened to deprive 
Caesar of his army and provinces. , Caesar accord¬ 
ingly invited Porapey and Crassus to come to him 
at Luca (Lucca), where he reconciled them to one 
another, and arranged that they should be the con¬ 
suls for the following year, and that Crassus should 
have the province of Syria, and Pompey the two 
Spains. They on their part agreed to obtain the 
prolongation of Caesar's government for five years 
more, and pay for his troops out of the public trea¬ 
sury. It was not through any want of money 
that Caesar made the latter stipulation, for ho 
had obtained immense booty in bis two campaigns 
in Gaul; but so corrupt was the state of society at 
Rome, that he knew it would be difficult for him 
to retain his present position unless he was able to 
bribe the people and the leading men in the city'. 
The money which he had acquired in his Gallic 
wars was therefore freely expended in carrying 
the elections of those candidates for public offices 
who would support his interests, and also in pre- 
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sente to the senators and other influential men 
who flocked to him at Luca to pay him their re¬ 
spects and share in his liberality, ile held almost 
a sort of court at Luca: 200 senators waited upon 
him, and so many also that were invested with 
public offices, that 120 lictors were seen in the 
streets of the town. 

After settling the affairs of Italy, Caesar pro¬ 
ceeded to his army at the latter end of the spring 
of b. c. 56. During his absence, a powerful con¬ 
federacy had been formed against him by the ma¬ 
ritime states in the north-west of Gaul. Many of 
these had submitted to P. Crassns in the preceding 
year, alarmed at Caesar's victories over the Belgians; 
but, following the example of the Veneti in Bre¬ 
tagne, they had now all risen in arms against the Ro¬ 
mans. Fearing a general insurrection of all Gaul, 
Caesar thought it advisable to divide his army and 
distribute it in four different parts of the country, 
lie himself, with the main body and the fleet 
which he had caused to be built on the Liget is, un¬ 
dertook the conduct of the war against the Veneti ; 
while he sent T. Titurius Sabinus with three legions 
into the country of the Unelli, Curiosolitac, and 
Lexovii (Normandy). Labienus was despatched 
eastwards with a cavalry force into the country of 
the Treviri, near the Rhine, to keep down the 
Belgians and to prevent the Germans from crossing 
that river. Crass us was sent with twelve legionary 
cohorts and a great number of cavalry into Aqui- 
tania, to prevent the Basque tribes in the south of 
Gaul from joining the Veneti. The plan of the 
cam|>nign was laid with great skill, and was crown¬ 
ed with complete success. The Veneti, after suf¬ 
fering a great naval defeat, were obliged to surrender 
to Caesar, who treated them with merciless severity 
in order to strike terror into the surrounding tribes: 
he put all the senators to death, and sold the rest 
of the people ns slaves. About the same time, 
Titurius Sabimi9 conquered the Veneti and the 
surrounding people; and Crassus, though with 
more difficulty, the greater part of Aquitania. The 
presence of Labienus, and the severe defeats they 
had experienced in the preceding year, seem to 
have deterred the Belgians from any attempt at 
revolt. Although the season was far advanced, 
Caesar inarched against the Morini and Mcnapii 
(in the neighbourhood of Calais and Boulogne), as 
they were the only people in Gaul that still re¬ 
mained in arms. Oil his approach, they retired into 
the woods, and the rainy season coming on, Caesar 
was obliged to lead his troops into winter-quarters. 
He accordingly recrossed the Sequana (Seine), and 
stationed his soldiers for the winter in Normandy 
in the country of the Aulerci and Lexovii. Thus, 
in three campaigns, Caesar may be said to have 
conquered the whole of Gaul; but the spirit of the 
people was not yet broken. They therefore made 
several attempts to recover their independence; 
and it was not till their revolts had been again 
and again put down by Caesar, and the flower of 
the nation had perished in battle, that they learnt 
to submit to the Roman yoke. 

In the next year, b. c. 55, Pompey and Crassus 
were consuls, and proceeded to carry into execution 
the arrangement which had been entered into at 
Luca. They experienced, however, more opposition 
than they had anticipated : the aristocracy, headed 
by Cato, threw every obstacle in their way, but 
was unable to prevent the two bills proposed by the 
tribune Trebonius from being carried, one of which 
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assigned the provinces of the Spains and Syria to 
the consuls Pompey and Crassus, and the other 
prolonged Caesar’s provincial government for live 
additional years. By the law of Vatinius, passed 
in b. c. 59, Gaul and Illyricum were assigned to 
Caesar for five years, namely, from the 1st of 
January, b. c. 58 to the end of December, B. c. 54; 
and now, by the law of Trebonius, the provinces 
were continued to him for five years more, namely, 
from the 1st of January, b. c. 53 to the end of 
the year 49. 

In b. c. 55, Caesar left Italy earlier than usual, 
in order to make preparations for a war with the 
Germans. This was his fourth campaign in Gaul. 
The Gauls had suffered too much in the last three 
campaigns to make any further attempt against the 
Romans at present; but Caesar's ambition would 
not allow him to bo idle. Fresh wars must bo 
undertaken and frc6h victories gained to keep him 
in the recollection of the people, and to employ his 
troops in active service. Two German tribes, the 
Usipetes and the Tcnchtheri, had been driven out 
of their own country by the Sucvi, and had crossed 
the Rhine, at no great distance from its mouth, 
with the intention of settling in Gaul. This, how¬ 
ever, Caesar was resolved to prevent, and accord- 
ingly prepared to attack them. The Germans 
opened negotiations with him, but while these 
were going on, a body of their cavalry attacked 
and defeated Caesar's Gallic cavalry, which was 
vastly superior in numbers. On the next day, all 
the German chiefs came into Caesar's camp to 
apologize for what they had done; but, instead of 
accepting their excuse, Caesar detained them, and 
straightway led out his troops to attack the enemy. 
Deprived of their leaders, and taken by surprise, 
the Germans after a feeble resistance took to flight, 
and were almost all destroyed by tho Roman ca¬ 
valry. The remainder fled to tho confluence of tho 
Mosa(Mcii8c) and the Rhino, but few crossed tho 
river in safety. To strike terror into the Germans, 
Caesar resolved to cross tho Rhine. In ten days 
he built a bridge of boats across the river, probably 
in the neighbourhood of Cologne, and, after speml- 
ing eighteen days on the eastern side of the river, 
and ravaging the country of the Sigambri, he re¬ 
turned to Gaul and broke down the bridge. 

Although the greater part of the summer was, 
now gone, Caesar resolved to invade Britain. His 
object in undertaking this expedition at such a 
late period of the year was more to obtain some 
knowledge of the island from personal observation, 
than with any view to permanent conquest at pre¬ 
sent. He accordingly took witli him only two 
legions, with which he sailed from the port Itius 
(probably Witsand, between Calais and Boulogne), 
and effected a landing somewhere near the South 
Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
Several of the British tribes hereupon sent offers 
of submission to Caesar; but, in consequence of 
the loss of a great part of the Roman fleet a few 
days afterwards, they took up arms again. Being 
however defeated, they again sent offers of sub¬ 
mission to Caesar, who simply demanded double 
the number of hostages he had originally required, 
as he was anxious to return to Gaul before the 
season should be further advanced. lie did not, 
therefore, wait for the hostages, but commanded 
them to be brought to him in Gaul. On his return, 
he punished the Morini, who had revolted in his 
absence; and, after leading his troops into winter- 
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quarters among the Belgians, repaired, as usual, to 
the north of Italy. Caesar had not gained any 
victories in this campaign equal to those of the 
three former years; but his victories over the Ger¬ 
mans and far-distant Britons were probably re¬ 
garded by the Romans with greater admiration 
than his conquests of the Gauls. The senate ac¬ 
cordingly voted him a public thanksgiving of twenty 
days, notwithstanding the opposition of Cato, who 
declared, that Caesar ought to be delivered up to the 
Usipetcs and Tenchtheri, to prevent the gods from 
visiting upon Rome his violation of the law of na¬ 
tions in seizing the sacred persons of ambassadors. 

The greater part of Caesar’s fifth campaign, n. c. 
64, was occupied with his second invasion of Bri¬ 
tain. After making an expedition into Illyricnni, 
and afterwards into the country of the Trcviri, 
who had shewn a disposition to revolt, he set sail 
from the port Itius with an army of five legions, 
and landed without opposition at the same place 
as in the former year. The British states had 
entrusted the supreme command to Cassivellaunus, 
a chief whose territories were divided from the 
maritime states by the river Tnmcsis (Thames). 
The Britons bravely opposed the progress of tho 
invaders, but were defeated in ft sorica of engage¬ 
ments. Caesar crossed the Thames at the only 
place where it was fordable, took the town of Cns- 
sivcllaumts, and conquered great part of the coun¬ 
ties of Essex and Middlesex. In consequence of 
these disasters, Cassivcllnuinis sued for peace ; and, 
after demanding hostages, and settling the tribute 
which Britain should pay yearly to the Roman 
people, Caesar returned to Gaul towards the latter 
part of the summer. Caesar gained no more by his 
second invasion of Britain than by his first. lie 
had penetrated, it is true, further into the country, 
but lie had left no garrisons or military establish¬ 
ments behind him; and the people obeyed the 
Romans just as little afterwards as they had done 
before. 

In consequenco of the great scarcity of corn in 
Gaul, arising from a drought this year, Caesar 
was obliged, contrary to his practice in former 
years, to divide his forces, and station his legions 
for the winter in different parts of Gaul. This 
seemed to the Gauls a favourable opportunity for 
recovering their lost independence, and destroying 
their conquerors. The Kburones, a Gallic people 
between the Meuse and the Rhine, near the mo¬ 
dern Tongres, led on by their chiefs, Ambiorix and 
Cativolcns, were the first to begin the revolt, and 
attacked the camp of the legion and five cohorts 
under the command of T. Titurius Sabinus and 
L. Aurunculeius Cotta, only fifteen days after they 
bad been stationed in their country. Alarmed at 
the vast hosts which surrounded them, and fearing 
that they should soon be attacked by the Germans 
also, the Romans quitted their camp, with the in¬ 
tention of marching to the winter-quarters of the 
legions nearest them under promise of a safe-conduct 
from Ambiorix. This step was taken by Sabinus 
against the wish of Cotta, who mistrusted the good 
faith of Ambiorix. The result verified his fears: the 
Romans were attacked on their march by Ambiorix, 
and were destroyed almost to a man. This was the 
first serious disiistcr that Caesar had experienced in 
Gaul. Flushed with victor}', Ambiorix and the 
Eburoncs now proceeded to attack the camp of 
Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, who was sta¬ 
tioned with one legion among the NcrviL The 
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latter people and the Aduatici readily joined the 
Eburoncs, and Cicero's camp was soon surrounded 
by an overwhelming host. Seconded by the bra¬ 
very of his soldiers, Cicero, though in a weak state 
of health, repulsed the enemy in all their attempts 
to storm the camp, till lie was at length relieved by 
Caesar in person, who came to his assistance with 
two legions, as soon as he heard of the dangerous 
position of his legate. The forces of the enemy, 
which amounted to 6*0,000, were defeated by Caesar, 
who then joined Cicero, and praised him and bis 
men for the bravery they had shewn. In conse¬ 
quence of the unsettled state of Gaul, Caesar re¬ 
solved to remain with his army all the winter, and 
accordingly took up his quarters at Samarobriva 
(Amiens). About the same time, Indutiomarus, 
a chief of the Trcviri, attempted to form a confe¬ 
deracy against the Romans, but was attacked and 
killed by Labicmis, who was stationed in tho 
country of the Trcviri. 

In September of this year, n. c. 64, Julia, Cae¬ 
sar's daughter and Pompcy’s wife, died in child¬ 
birth ; but her death did not .at the time affect the 
relations between Caesar and Pompey. In order, 
however, to keep up a family connexion between 
them, Caesar proposed that his niece Octavin, tho 
wife of C. Marcel lus and the sister of the future 
emperor Augustus, should marry Pompey, and 
that he himself should marry Pompey's daughter, 
who was now the wife of Faustus Sulla. This 
proposal, however, was declined, but for what rea¬ 
son wc are not told. 

In the next year, n. c. 63, which was Caesar’s 
sixth campaign in Gaul, the Gauls again took up 
arms, and entered into a most formidable conspi¬ 
racy to recover their independence. The destruc¬ 
tion of the Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta, 
and the unsettled state of Gaul during the winter, 
had led Caesar to apprehend a general rising of the 
natives; and he had accordingly levied two new 
legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and obtained one from 
Pompey, who was remaining in the neighbourhood 
of Rome as proconsul with the imperium. Being 
thus at the head of a powerful army, he was able to 
subdue the nations that revolted,and soon compelled 
the Ncrvii, Scnoncs, Cnrnutcs, Mcnapii, and Trc¬ 
viri to return to obedience. But ns tho Trcviri 
had been supported by the Germans, he crossed 

the Rhine again a little above the spot where ho 
bad passed over two years before, and having re¬ 
ceived the submission of the Ubii, proceeded to 
march into the country of the Sucvi. The latter 
people, however, retired to their woods and fast¬ 
nesses as he advanced ; and, finding it impossible, 
to come up witli the enemy, he again recrosscd the 
Rhine, having effected as little as in his previous 
invasion of the country. On his return, he made 
a vigorous effort to put down Ambiorix, who still 
continued in aims. The country of the Eburoncs 
was laid waste with fire and sword; the troops of 
Ambiorix were again and again defeated, but he 
himself always escaped falling into the hands of 
the Romans. In the midst of this war, when the 
enemy were almost subdued, Cicero’s camp was 
surprised by a body of the Sigambri, who bad 
crossed the Rhine, and was almost taken. At the 
conclusion of the campaign, Caesar prosecuted a 
strict inquiry into the revolt of the Senones and 
Camutes, and caused Acco, who had been the chief 
ringleader in the conspiracy, to be put to death, 
lie then stationed his troops for the winter among 

2 n 2 
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the Trcviri, Lingones, and Senones, and departed 
to Cisalpine Gaul. 

Upon Caesar's arrival in Cisalpine Gaul, he 
heard of the death of Clodius, who was killed by 
Milo at the latter end of January, b. c. 52. This 
event was followed by tumults, which rent both 
Rome and Italy asunder; and it was currently re¬ 
ported in Gaul that Caesar could not possibly leave 
Italy under these circumstances. The unsuccessful 
issue of last year’s revolt had not yet damped the 
spirits of the Gauls; the execution of Acco had 
frightened all the chiefs, as every one feared that 
his turn might come next; the hatred of the Ro¬ 
man yoke was intense; and thus all the materials 
were ready for a general conflagration. It was 
first set alight by the Carnutes, and in un incredi¬ 
bly short time it spread from country to country, 
till almost the whole of Gaul was in flames. Even 
the Aedui, who had been hitherto the faithful allies 
of the Romans, and had assisted them in all their 
wars, subsequently joined the general revolt At 
the head of the insurrection was Vercingctorix, 
a young man of noble family belonging to the 
Arverni, and by far the ablest general that Cae¬ 
sar had yet encountered. Never before had the 
Gauls been so united : Caesar's conquests of the 
last six years seemed to be now entirely lost. 
The war, therefore, of this year, b. c. 52, was by 
far the most arduous that Caesar had yet carried 
on; but his genius triumphed over every obstacle, 
and rendered it the most brilliant of all. 

It was in the depth of winter when the news of 
this revolt reached Caesar, for the Roman calendar 
was now nearly three months in advance of the 
real time of the year. Caesar would gladly have 
remained in Italy to watch the progress of events 
at Rome ; but not merely were his hard-won 
conquests at stake, but also his army, the loss 
of which would have ruined all his prospects for 
the future. He was therefore compelled to leave 
Romo in Pompey's power, and set out to join his 
army. It was, however, no easy matter to reach 
his troops, ns the intermediate country was in the 
hands of the enemy, and ho could not order them 
to come to him without exposing them to be at¬ 
tacked on their march. Having provided for the 
safety of the province in Transalpine Gaul, he 
resolved to surprise the enemy by crossing the 
Cebenna and descending into the country of the 
Arverni (Auvergne). With the forces already in 
the province, and with those which he had himself 
brought from Italy, he effected a passage over these 
mountains, though it was the depth of winter, and 
the snow lay six feet on the ground. The Arverni, 
who looked upon these mountains as an impregna¬ 
ble fortress, had made no preparations to resist 
Caesar, and accordingly sent to Vercingetorix to 
pray him to come to their assistance. This was 
what Caesar had anticipated : his only object was 
to direct the attention of the enemy to this point, 
while he himself stole away to his legions. He 
accordingly remained only two days among the 
Arverni, and leaving his troops there in command 
of D. Brutus, he arrived by rapid journeys in the 
country of the Lingones, where two of his legions 
were stationed, ordered the rest to join him, and 
had assembled his whole army before Vercingctorix 
heard of his arrival in that part of the country. 
He lost no time in attacking the chief towns in the 
hands of the enemy. Vellaunodunum (in the coun¬ 
try of Chatcau-Landon), Genabuin (Orleans), and 
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Noviodunum (Nouan, between Orleans and Bour- 
ges), fell into his hands without difficult) 1 . Alarmed 
at Caesar's rapid progress, Vercingetorix persuaded 
his countrymen to lay waste their country and 
destroy their towns, that Caesar might be deprived 
of all sustenance and quarters for his troops. This 
plan was accordingly carried into effect; but Ava- 
ricum (Bourges), the chief town of the Bituriges, 
and a strongly fortified place, was spared from the 
general destruction, contrary to the wishes of Vcr* 
cingctorix. This town Caesar accordingly laid 
siege to, and, notwithstanding the heroic resistance 
of the Gauls, it was at length taken, and all the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, were in¬ 
discriminately butchered by the Roman soldiery. 

Caesar now divided his army into two parts: 
one division, consisting of four legions, ho sent 
under the command of T. Labienus against the Se¬ 
nones and Parisii; the other, comprising six legions, 
lie led himself into the country of the Arverni, and 
with them laid siege to Gergovia (near Clermont). 
The revolt of the Aedui shortly afterwards com¬ 
pelled him to raise the siege, but not until lie had 
received a severe repulse in attempting to storm 
the town. Meantime, the Aedui had taken No¬ 
viodunum, in which Cncsor had placed all his 
8101 * 68 ; and, as his position had now become very 
critical, he hastened northwards to join Labienus 
in the country of the Senones. By rapid marches 
he eluded the pursuit of the enemy, crossed the 
Ligcris (Loire), and joined Labienus in safety. 

The revolt of the Aedui inspired fresh courage 
in the Gauls, and Vercingetorix soon found himself 
at the head of a much larger army than he had 
hitherto commanded. Fearing now for the safety 
of the province, Caesar began to march southwards 
through the country of the Lingones into that of 
the Scquani. The Gauls followed him in vast 
numbers, and attacked him on his march. After 
an obstinate engagement, in which Caesar is said 
to have lost his sword, the Gallic cavalry were 
repulsed by the German horse whom Caesar laid 
procured from beyond the Rhine. Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix led off his infantry, and retreated 
towards Alcsin (Alise in Burgundy, between Scnuir 
and Dijon), whither he was pursued by Caesar. 
After dismissing his cavalry, Vercingetorix shut 
himself up in the town, which was considered im¬ 
pregnable, and resolved to wait for succours from 
his countrymen. Caesar immediately laid siege 
to the place, and drew lines of cireumvallation 
around it. The Romans, however, were in their 
turn soon surrounded by a vast Gallic army, which 
had assembled to raise the siege. The Roman 
army was thus placed in imminent peril, and in no 
instance in Caesar's whole life was his military 
genius so conspicuous. lie was between two great 
armies: Vercingctorix had 70,000 men in Alesia, 
and the Gallic army without consisted of between 
250,000 and 300,000 men. Still, he would 
not raise the siege. He prevented Vercingetorix 
from breaking through the lines, entirely routed 
the Gallic army without, and finally compelled 
Alesia to surrender. Vercingetorix himself thus 
fell into his hands. The fall of Alesia was followed 
by the submission of the Aedui and Arverni. Cae¬ 
sar then led his troops into winter-quarters, and 
resolved to pass the winter himself at Bibracte, 
in the country of the Aedui. After receiving 
Caesar's despatches, the senate voted him a public 
thanksgiving of twenty days, as ill the year 55. 
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: The victories of the preceding year had deter¬ 
mined the fate of Gaul; but many states still re¬ 
mained in arms, and entered into fresh conspiracies 
during the winter. The next year, b. c. 51, Cae¬ 
sar's eighth campaign in Gaul, was occupied in the 
reduction of these states, into the particulars of 
which we need not enter. It is sufficient to say, 
that he conquered in succession the Camutes, the 
Bellovaci, and the Armoric states in western Gaul, 
took Uxellodunum, a town of the Cadurci (Cahors), 
and closed the campaign by the reduction of 
Aquitania. He then led his troops into winter- 
quarters, and passed the winter at Nemetocenna in 
Belgium. He here employed himself in the pacifi¬ 
cation of Gaul; and, ns he already saw that his 
presence would soon be necessary in Italy, he was 
anxious to remove all causes for future wars. He 
accordingly imposed no new taxes, treated the 
states with honour and respect, and bestowed great 
presents upon the chiefs. The experience of the 
last two years had taught the Gauls that they had 
no hope of contending successfully against Caesar; 
and as ho now treated them with mildness, they 
wore the more readily induced to submit patiently 
to the Roman yoke. Having thus completed the 
pacification of Gaul, Caesar found that he could 
leave his army in the spring of n. c. 50, and there¬ 
fore, contrary to his usual practice, repaired at the 
end of the winter to Cisalpine Gaul. 

While Caesar had thus been actively engaged 
in Gaul during the last two years, affairs at Rome 
had taken a turn, which threatened a speedy rup¬ 
ture between him and Pompey. The death of 
Crassus in the Parthian war in b. c. 53 had left 
Caesar and Pompey alone at the head of the state. 
Pompey had been the chief instrument in raising 
Caesar to power in order to serve his own ends, 
and never seems to have supposed it possible 
that the conqueror of Mithridatcs could be thrown 
into the shade by any man in the world. This, 
however, now began to be the case; Caesar's bril¬ 
liant victories in Gaul were in every body's 
mouth ; and Pompey saw with ill-disguised 
mortification that he was becoming the second 

C orson in the state. Though this did not lead 
im to break with Caesar at once, it made him 
anxious to increase his power and influence, 
and he had therefore resolved ns early as b. c. 53 
to obtain, if possible, the dictatorship. He ac¬ 
cordingly used no effort to put an end to the dis¬ 
turbances at Rome between Milo and Clodius in 
that year, in hopes that all parties would be 
willing to accede to his wishes in order to restore 
peace to the city. These disturbances broke out 
into perfect anarchy on the death of Clodius at 
the beginning of the following year, B. c. 52, and 
led to the appointment of Pompey as sole consul 
with the concurrence of the senate. This, it is true, 
did not entirely meet Pompcy's wishes, yet it was 
the first step which the aristocracy had taken to 
gratify Pompey, and it paved the way for a recon¬ 
ciliation with them. The acts of Pompcy's consul¬ 
ship, which were all directed to the increase of his 
power, belong to Pompey's life; it is sufficient 
to mention here, that among other things he ob¬ 
tained the prolongation of his government in Spain 
for five years more; and as he was not yet pre¬ 
pared to break entirely with Caesar, he allowed 
.some of the tribunes to carry a law exempting 
Caesar from the necessity of coming to Rome to 
become a candidate for the consulship. The ten 
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years of Caesar's government would expire at the 
end of b. c. 49, and he was therefore resolved to 
obtain the consulship for b. c. 48, for otherwise he 
would become a private man. 

In the following year, b. c. 51, Pompey entered 
into still closer connexions with the aristocracy, 
but at the same time was not willing to support all 
the violent measures of the consul M. Claudius 
Marcell us, who proposed to send a successor to Cae¬ 
sar, on the plea that the war in Gaul was finished, 
and to deprive him of the privilege of becoming a can¬ 
didate for the consulship in his absence. At length 
a decree of the senate was passed, that the consuls 
of the succeeding year, B. c. 50, should on the 
first of March consult the senate respecting the 
disposal of the consular provinces, by which time 
it was hoped that Pompey would be prepared to 
take decisive measures against Caesar. The con¬ 
suls for the next year, b. c. 50, L. Aemilius Paul¬ 
ina and C. Claudius Marcellus, and the powerful 
tribune C. Curio, were all reckoned devoted parti¬ 
sans of Pompey and the senate. Cacsnr, however, 
gained over Paullas and Curio by large bribes, and 
with an unsparing hand distributed immense sums 
of money among the leading men of Rome. Tims 
this year passed by without the senate coming to 
any decision. The great fear which Pompey and 
the senate entertained was, that Caesar should bo 
elected consul while he was still at the head of his 
army, and it was therefore proposed in the senate 
by the consul C. Marcellus, that Caesar should lay 
down his command by the 13th of November. 
This it could not be expected that Caesar would do ; 
his proconsulate had upwards of another year to 
run ; and if he had come to Rome as a private mail 
to sue for the consulship, there can be little doubt 
that his life would have been sacrificed. Cato lmd 
declared that he would bring Caesar to trial as 
soon as lie laid down his command ; but the trial 
would have been only a mockery, for Pompey was 
in the neighbourhood of the city at the head of an 
army, and would have overawed the judges by his 
soldiery as at Milo's trial The tribune Curio 
consequently interposed his veto upon the proposi¬ 
tion of Marcellus. Meantime Caesar had come 
into Cisalpine Gaul in the spring of n. c. 50, ns al¬ 
ready mentioned. Hero he was received by the 
municipal towns and colonies with the greatest 
marks of respect and affection; and after remain¬ 
ing there a short time, he returned to Transal¬ 
pine Gaul and held a review of his whole army, 
which he had so long led to victory. Anxious to 
diminish the number of his troops, the senate had, 
under pretext of a war with the Parthian s, ordered 
that Pompey and Caesar should each furnish a 
legion to be sent into the East. The legion which 
Pompey intended to devote to this service was the 
one he had lent to Caesar in n. c. 53, and which 
he now accordingly demanded back ; and although 
Caesar saw that he should thus be deprived of two 
legions, which would probably be employed against 
himself, he did not think it advisable to break with 
the senate on this point, and felt that he was suffi¬ 
ciently strong to spare even two legions. He accord¬ 
ingly sent them to the senate, after bestowing libe¬ 
ral presents upon each soldier. Upon their arrival 
in Italy, they were not, as Caesar had anticipated, 
sent to the East, hut were ordered to pass the 
winter at Capua. After this Caesar stationed his 
remaining eight legions in winter-quarters, four in 
Belgium and four among the Aedui, and then re- 
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paired to Cisalpine Gaul. lie took up his quar¬ 
ters at Ravenna, the last town in his province 
bordering upon Italy, and there met C. Curio, who 
informed him more particularly of the state of 
affairs at Rome. 

Though war seemed inevitable, Caesar still shew¬ 
ed himself willing to enter into negotiations with 
the aristocracy, and.accordingly sent Curio with a 
letter addressed to the senate, in which he ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to resign hii command if 
Pompey would do the same, but intimated that 
he would continue to hold it if Pompey did not 
accede to his offer. Curio arrived at Rome on 
the first of January, n. c. 49, the day on which 
tho new consuls L. Cornelius Lentulus and C. 
Claudius Marcellos entered upon their office. It 
was with great difficulty that the tribunes M. 
Antoni us and Q. Cassius Longinus forced the se¬ 
nate to allow the letter to be read, but they could 
not prevail upon the house to take the subject of it 
into deliberation and come to a vote upon it. The 
consuls, however, brought before the house the state 
of the republic in general; and after a violent de¬ 
bate the motion of Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, 
was carried, 44 that Caesar should disband his army 
by a certain day, and that if he did not do it he 
should be regarded as an enemy of the state. 1 ' 
Upon this motion the tribunes M. Antonins and 
Q. Cassius put their veto ; but their opposition was 
sot at naught. Pompey had now made up his 
mind to crush Caesar, if possible, and accordingly 

the more violent counsels prevailed. Antonius and 
Cassius were ejected from the senate-house, and on 
the sixth of January the senate passed the decree, 
which was tantamount to a declaration of martial 
law, that tho consuls and other magistrates 44 should 
provide for the safety of the state.” Antonius and 
Cassius considering their lives no longer safe, fled 
from tho city in disguise to Cacsjrr's army, and 
called upon him to protect the inviolable persons of 
the tribunes. Wnr was now declared. The senate 
entrusted the whole management of it to Pompey, 
made a fresh distribution of the provinces, divided 
the whole of Italy into certain districts, the defence 
of cacli of which was to be entrusted to some dis¬ 
tinguished senator, determined that fresh levies of 
troops should bo held, and voted a sum of money 
from the public treasury to Pompey. Pompey had 
had all along no apprehensions as to the result of 
a war ; ho seems to have regarded it as scarcely 
possible that Caesar should over seriously think of 
marching against him ; his great fame, he thought, 
would cause a multitude of troops to flock around 
him whenever he wished them; and thus in his 
confidence of success, he had neglected all means 
for raising an army. In addition to this lie had 
been deceived as to the disposition of Caesar's 
troops, and had been led to believe that they were 
ready to desert their general at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Consequently, when the war broke out, 
Pompey had scarcely any troops except the two 
legions which lie had obtained from Caesar, and 
on the fidelity of which he could by no means 
rely. So unpopular too was the senatorial party 
in Italy, that it was with great difficulty they 
could levy troops, and when levied, they took the 
first opportunity of passing over to Caesar. 

As soon as Caesar learnt the last resolution of 
the senate, he assembled his soldiers, informed 
them of the wrongs he had sustained, and called 
upon them to support him. Finding them quite 
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willing to follow him, he crossed the Rubicon 
which separated his province from Italy, and oc¬ 
cupied Ariminum, where he met with the tri¬ 
bunes. He commenced his enterprise with only 
one legion, consisting of 5000 foot soldiers and 
300 horse, but others had orders to follow him 
from Transalpine Gaul, and he was well aware of 
the importance of expedition, that the enemy 
might have no time to complete their prepara¬ 
tions. Therefore, though it was the middle of 
winter, he pushed on witli the utmost rapidity, 
and such was the popularity of his cause in Italy, 
that city after city opened its gates to him, and 
his march was like a triumphal progress. Arre- 
tium, Pisaurum, Fanum, Ancona, Iguvium, and 
Auximum, fell into his hands. These successes 
caused the utmost consternation at Rome; it was 
reported that Caesar's cavalry was already near 
the gates of the city; a general panic seized tho 
senate, and they fled from the city even without 
taking with them the money from the public 
treasury, and did not recover their courage till 
they had got as far south ns Capua. Caesar 
continued his victorious march through Picenum 
till he came to Corfinium, which was the first town 
that offered him any vigorous resistance. L. Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, who had been appointed 
Caesar’s successor in Gaul, had thrown himself 
into Corfinium with a strong force ; but as Pompey 
did not come to his assistance, ho was unable to 
maintain the place, and fell himself into Caesar's 
hands, together with several other senators and 
distinguished men. Caesar, with the same cle¬ 
mency which he displayed throughout the whole 
of the civil war, dismissed them all uninjured, and 
hastened in pursuit of Pompey, who had now re¬ 
solved to abandon Italy and was accordingly has¬ 
tening on to Brundisium, intending from thence 
to sail to Greece. Pompey reached Brundisium 
before Caesar, but had not sailed when the latter 
arrived before the town. Caesar straightway laid 
siege to the place, but Pompey abandoned it on 
the 17th of March and embarked for Greece. 
Caesar was unable to follow Pompey for want of 
ships, and therefore determined to march against 
Afranius and Petrcius, Pompey’s legates in Spain^ 
who possessed a powerful army in that country. lie 
accordingly marched back from Brundisium and 
repaired to Rome, having thus in three months 
become the supreme master of the whole of Italy. 

After remaining in tho neighbourhood of Rome 
for a short time, he set out for Spain, having left 
M. Lcpidus in charge of the city and M. Antonius 
in command of the troops in Italy. lie sent 
Curio to drive Cato out of Sicity, Q. Valerius to 
take possession of Sardinia, and C. Antonius to 
occupy Illyricum. Curio and Valerius obtained 
possession of Sicily and Sardinia without opposi¬ 
tion; and Curio then passed over into Africa, 
which was in possession of the Pompeian party. 
Here, however, he met witli strong opposition, and 
at length was defeated and lost his life in a battle 
with Juba, king of Mauritania, who supported 
P. Atius Varus, the Pompeian commander. C. 
Antonius also met with bad success in Illyri¬ 
cum, for his army was defeated and he himself 
taken prisoner. These events, however, hap¬ 
pened at a later period in this year; and these 
disasters were more than counterbalanced by Cae¬ 
sar's victories in the meantime in Spain. Caesar 
left Rome about the middle of April, and on ilia 
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arrival in Gaul found, that Massilia refused to 
submit to him. He forthwith laid siege to the 
place, but unable to take it immediately, he left 
0. Trebonius and D. Brutus with part of his troops 
to prosecute the siege, and continued his march to 
Spain. In this country Pompey had seven 
legions, three under the command of L. Afranius 
in the nearer province, two under M. Petreius in 
the further, and two under M. Terentius Varro 
also in the latter province west of the Anas 
(Guodiana). Varro remained in the west; but 
Afranius and Petreius on the approach of Caesar 
united their forces, and took up a strong position 
near the town of Ilerda (Lerida in Catalonia) on 
the right bank of the Sicoris (Scgrc). Into the 
details of this campaign we cannot enter. It is 
sufficient to state, that, after experiencing great 
difficulties at first and some reverses, Caesar at 
length reduced Afranius and Petreius to such 
difficulties that they were obliged to surrender. 
They themselves were dismissed uninjured, part of 
their troops disbanded, and the remainder incorpo¬ 
rated among Caesar’s troops. Caesar then pro¬ 
ceeded to march against Varro; but after the 
victory over Afranius and Petreius, there was no 
army in Spain capable of resisting the conqueror, 
and Varro accordingly surrendered to Caesar when 
the latter arrived at Corduba (Cordova). Having 
thus subdued all Spain, which had engaged him 
only forty days, lie returned to Gaul. Massilia had 
not yet yielded, but the siege had been prosecuted 
with so much vigour, that the inhabitants were 
compelled to surrender the town soon after his 
arrival before the walls. 

While Caesar was before Massilia, he received 
intelligence that he had been appointed dictator 
by tho praetor M. Lepidus, who had been em¬ 
powered to do so by u law passed for the purpose. 
This appointment, which was of course made in 
accordance witli Caesar's wishes, was contrary to 
all precedent; for a praetor had not the power of 
nominating a dictator, and the senate was entirely 
passed over: but it is idle to talk of established 
forms under such circumstances; it was necessary 
that there should be a higher magistrate than 
praetor to hold the comitia for the election of 
the consuls; and Caesar wished to enter Rome 
invested with some high official power, which 
he could not do so long as ho was merely pro- 
consul. Accordingly, ns soon as Massilia sur¬ 
rendered, Caesar hastened to Rome and entered 
upon his dictatorship, but laid it down again at 
the end of eleven days after holding the consular 
comitia, in whicli he himself and P. Servilius Vatia 
Isauricus were elected consuls for the next year. 
But during these eleven days he caused some very 
important laws to be passed. The first, which was 
intended to relieve debtors, but at the same time 
protect to a great extent the rights of creditors, 
was in the present state of affairs a most salutary 
measure. (For the provisions of this lex, see 
Did. of Ant. s. v. Julia lex tie Focnorc.) He next 
obtained the reversal of the sentences which had 
been pronounced against various persons in ac¬ 
cordance with the laws passed in Pompey's last 
consulship; he also obtained the recall of several 
other exiles; he further restored the descendants 
of those who had been proscribed by Sulla to the 
enjoyment of their rights, and rewarded the Trans- 
padani by the citizenship for their faithful support 
of his cause. 
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After laying down the dictatorship, Caesar went 
in December to Brundisium, where he had pre¬ 
viously ordered his troops to assemble. He had 
lost many men in the long march from Spain, and 
also from sickness arising from their passing the 
autumn in the south of Italy. Pompey had not 
been idle during the summer, and had employed his 
time in raising a large army in Greece, Egypt, and 
the East, the scene of his former glory. lie thus 
collected an army consisting of nine legions of Ro¬ 
man citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and 
infantry; and, though it is impossible to estimate its 
exact strength, ns we do not know the number of 
men which each legion contained, it was decidedly 
greater than the army which Caesar had assembled 
at Brundisium. His fleet entirety commanded the 
sea, and so small was the number of Caesar’s ships, 
that it seemed impossible that he should venture 
to cross the sea in face of Pompey's superior fleet. 
This circumstance, and also the time of the year 
caused M.Bibulns,the commander of Pompey's fleet, 
to relax in his guard ; and thus when Caesar set sail 
from Brundisium, on the 4 th of January, he arrived 
the next day in safety on the coast of Epcims. In 
consequence, however, of the small number of his 
ships, Caesar was able to carry over only seven le¬ 
gions, which, for the causes previously mentioned, 
lmd been so thinned as to amount only to 15,000 foot 
and 500 horse. After landing this force, he sent back 
his ships to bring over the remainder; but part of 
the fleet was intercepted in its return by M. Bibulus, 
who cruelly put all the crews to death; and the 
Pompeian fleet kept up such a strict watch along 
the coast, that the remainder of Caesar's army was 
obliged for the present to remain at Brundisium. 
Caesar was thus in a critical position, in tho midst 
of the enemy’s country, cut off from the rest of his 
army; but he knew that he could thoroughly rely 
on his men, and therefore immediately commenced 
acting on the offensive. After gaining possession 
of Oricum and Apollonia, ho hastened northwards, 
in hopes of surprising Dyrrhnchium, where all 
Pompey's stores were deposited; but Pompey, by 
rapid marches, reached this town before him, and 
both armies then encamped opposite to each other, 
Pompey on the right and Caesar on tho left bank 
of the river Apsus. Caesar was at length joined 
by the remainder of his troops, which were brought 
over from Brundisium with great difficulty by M. 
Antonins and Q. Fufius Calenus. Pompey mean¬ 
time had retired to some high ground near Dyr- 
rhachium, and as ho would not venture a battle 
with Caesar's veterans, Caesar began to blockade 
him in his position, and to erect lines of circum- 
vallation of an extraordinary extent; but when 
these were nearly completed, Pompey forced a 
passage through Caesar’s lines, and drove back 
his legions with considerable loss. Caesar thus 
found himself compelled to retreat from his 
present position, and accordingly commenced his 
march for Thessaly, pursued by Pompey's army, 
which was not however able to come up with him. 
Pompey’s plan of avoiding a general engagement 
with Caesar's veterans till he could place more 
reliance upon his own troops, was undoubtedly a 
wise one, and had been hitherto crowned with 
success; but his victory at Dyrrhnchium and the 
retreat of the enemy inspired him with more confi¬ 
dence, and induced him to give heed to those of 
his officers who recommended him to bring the 
contest to an issue by an immediate battle. Ac* 
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cordingly, when Pompey came up with Caesar, 
who was encamped on the plains of Pharsalus or 
Pharsalia, in Thessaly, he offered him battle, which 
was readily accepted by Caesar. Their numbers 
were very unequal : Pompey had 45,000 foot- 
soldiers and 7000 horse, Caesar 22,000 foot-soldiers 
and 1000 horse. The battle, which was fought on 
the 9th of August, n. c. 48, according to the old 
calendar, ended in the total defeat of Ponipcy’s 
army. Pompey fled to the court of Egypt, pursued 
by Caesar, but was murdered there before the 
latter arrived in the country. [Pompeius.] 

The battle of Pharsalia decided the fate of the 
republic. When news of it reached Rome, various 
laws were passed, which conferred in fact supreme 
power upon Caesar. Though absent, he was no¬ 
minated dictator a second time, and that not for 
six months or a shorter time, but for a whole year. 
He appointed M. Antonias his master of the horse, 
and entered upon the office in September of this 
year (». c. 48), so that the commencement and 
termination of his dictatorship and consulship did 
not coincide, ns some modern writers have repre¬ 
sented. He was also nominated to the consulship 
for the next five years, but this privilege he did 
not avail himself of; ho was invested, moreover, 
with the tribunicial power for life, and with the 
right of holding nil the comitia for the election of 
the magistrates, with the exception of those for 
the choice of the plebeian tribunes ; and it was for 
this reason that no magistrates except the tribunes 
of the plcbs were elected for the next year, as 
Caesar did not return to Rome till September in 
B. c. 4" 

. Cuesni went to Egypt, as we have already said, 
in pursuit of Pompey, and upon his arrival there, 
he becauto involved in a war, which detained him 
sovoral months, and gave the remains of the Pom¬ 
peian party time to rally and to make fresh prepa¬ 
rations for continuing the war. The war in Egypt, 
usually called the Alexandrine war, arose from 
Caesar’s resolving to settle the disputes respect¬ 
ing the succession to the kingdom. Caesar de¬ 
termined that Cleopatra, whose fascinations com¬ 
pletely won his heart, and her cider brother Ptole¬ 
my should reign in common; but ns this decision 
was opposed by the guardians of the young king, 
a war broke out between them and Caesar, in 
which lie was for some time exposed to great dan¬ 
ger on account of the small number of his forces. 
Rut, having received reinforcements, he finally 
prevailed, and placed Cleopatra and her younger 
brother on the throne, as the elder had perished in 
the course of the contest. It was soon after this, 
that Cleopatra had a son by Caesar. [Caesarion; 
Ci.eopatra. J 

After bringing the Alexandrine war to a close, 
in the latter end of March, n.c. 47, Caesar marched 
through Syria into Pontus in order to attack Phar- 
naces, the son of the celebrated Mithridatcs, who 
had defeated Cu. Domitius Calvinus, one of Caesar’s 
legates. This war, however, did not detain him 
long ; for Phamaccs, venturing to come to an open 
battle with the dictator, was utterly defeated, on 
the 2nd of August, near Zcla. He thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome, settling the affairs of the provinces 
in the way, and arrived in the capital in Septem¬ 
ber. As the year of his dictatorship was nearly 
expiring, he caused himself to be appointed to the 
dignity again for a year, and he nominated 
M. Acmilius Lcpidus his master of the horse. 
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His third dictatorship consequently begins before 
the termination of the year 47. The property 
of Pompey and of several others of the aristo¬ 
cracy was now confiscated and sold by public 
auction. That he might the more easily re¬ 
ward his own friends, the dictator increased the 
number of praetors and of the members of the 
priestly colleges, and also introduced a great num¬ 
ber of his partisans into the senate. For the re¬ 
mainder of this year he elevated Q. Fufius Calenus 
and P. Vatinius to the consulship, but he caused 
himself and his master of the horse, M. Acmilius 
Lepidus to be elected consuls for the next year. It 
was during this time that he quelled a formidable 
mutiny of his troops which had broken out in 
Campania. 

Caesar did not remain in Rome more than two 
or three months. With his usual activity and 
energy, he set out to Africa before the end of the 
year (u. c. 47), in order to carry on the war against 
Scipio and Cato, who had collected a largo army 
in that country. Their forces were far greater 
than Caesar could bring against them at present; 
but he was well aware of the advantage which 
a general has in acting on the offensive, and 
had too much reliance on his own genius to be 
alarmed by mere disparity of numbers. At the 
commencement of the campaign, however, Caesar 
was in considerable difficulties; but, having been 
joined by some of his other legions, he was able to 
prosecute the campaign with more vigour, and finally 
brought it to a close by the battle of Thapsus, on 
the 6th of April, b. c. 46, in which the Pompeian 
army was completely defeated. Cato, finding him¬ 
self unable to defend Utica, put an end to his own 
life. The other towns in Africa submitted to tho 
conqueror, and Caesar was thus able to be in Romo 
again by the latter end of July, according to the 
old calendar. 

Caesar was now the undisputed master of tho 
Roman world. As ho drew near to Rome, great 
apprehensions were entertained by his enemies 
lest, notwithstanding his former clemency, he should 
imitate Marius and Sulla, and proscribe all his 
opponents. But these fears were perfectly ground¬ 
less. A love of cruelty was no part of Caesar’s 
nature; and, with a magnanimity which victors 
rarely shew, and least of all those in civil wars, he 
freely forgave all who had borne anus against him, 
and declared that he should make no difference 
between Pompeians and Caesarians. His object 
was now to allay animosities, and to secure tho 
lives and property of all the citizens of his new 
kingdom. As soon as the news of his African vic¬ 
tory reached Rome, and before he himself arrived 
there, a public thanksgiving of forty days was de¬ 
creed in his honour, and the dictatorship was be¬ 
stowed upon him for ten years, and the censorship, 
under the new title of “Praefectus Morum,” for 
three years. Caesar had never yet enjoyed a tri¬ 
umph ; and, as he had now no further enemies to 
meet, he availed himself of the opportunity of cele¬ 
brating his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and 
Africa by four magnificent triumphs. None of 
these, however, were in honour of his successes in 
the civil war; and consequently his African tri¬ 
umph was to commemorate his victory over Juba, 
and not over Scipio and Cato. These triumphs 
were followed by largesses of com and money to 
the people and the soldiers, by public banquets, 
and all sorts of entertainments. Never before had 
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the games of the circus and the amphitheatre been countrystatues of him were to be placed in all 
celebrated with such splendour; for Caesar well the temples; his portrait was to be struck on coins; 
knew the temper of the Roman populace, and that the month of Quintilis was to receive the name of 
they would be willing enough to surrender their Julius in his honour, and he was to be raised to a 
so-called liberties if they were well fed and amused, rank among the gods. But there were still more 
Caesar next appears in the character of a legis- important decrees than these, which were intended 
lator. He now proceeded to correct the various to legalise his power and confer upon him the whole 
evils which had crept into the state, and to obtain government of the Roman world. He received the 
the enactment of several laws suitable to the alter- title of imperator for life; he was nominated consul 
ed condition of the commonwealth. He attempted for the next ten years, and both dictator and prac- 
by severe sumptuary laws to restrain the extrava- fectus morum for life; his person was declared 
gancc which pervaded all classes of society. In sacred; a guard of senators and knights was ap- 
ordcr to prevent any other general from fol- pointed to protect him, and the whole senate took 
lowing his own career, he obtained a law by an oath to watch over his safety, 
which no one was to he allowed to hold a pnieto- If wc now look at the way in which Caesar ex- 
rian province for longer than one year, or a consular erted his sovereign power, it cannot be denied that 
for more than two years.* But the most important he used it in the main for the good of his country, 
of his changes this year ( 11 . c. 4G) was the reforma- lie still pursued his former merciful course : no 
tion of the calendar, which was a real benefit to proscriptions or executions took place; and he began 
his country and the civilized world, and which he to revolve vast schemes for the benefit of the Ro- 
nccomplishcd in his character as pontifex maximus, man world. He was at the same time obliged to 
with the assistance of Sosigenes, the Alexandrine mo- reward his followers, and for that reason he greatly 
thenmtician, and the scribe M. Flavius, though he increased the number of senators, augmented the 
himself also was well acquainted with astronomy, number of public magistrates, so that there were to 
The regulation of the Roman calendar had always be sixteen praetors, forty quaestors, and six aediles, 
been entrusted to the college of pontiffs, who had and he added new members to the priestly colleges, 
been accustomed to lengthen or shorten the year at Among his other plans of internal improvement, ho 
their pleasure for political purposes; and the confu- proposed to frame a digest of all the Roman laws, 
sion had at length become so great, that the Roman to establish public libraries, to drain the Pomptino 
year was three months in advance of the real time, marshes, to enlarge the harbour of Ostia, and to 
To remedy this serious evil, Caesar added 90 days dig a canal through the isthmus of Corinth. To 
to this year, and thus made the whole year consist protect the boundaries of the Roman empire, ho 
of 445 days; and lie guarded against a repetition meditated expeditions against the Parthians and 
of similar errors for the future by adapting the year the barbarous tribes on the Danube, and had already 
to the sun's course. (Did. of Ant. s.v. Culendarium.) begun to make preparations for his departure to 
In the midst of these labours, Caesar was inter- the East. In the midst of these vast projects lie 
rupted by intelligence of a fonnidablc insurrection entered upon the Last year of his life, b. c. 44, ami 
which had broken out in Spain, where the remains of his fifth consulship and dictatorship. He had 
the Pompeian party had again collected a large made M. Antony his colleague in the consulship, 
army under the command of Pompey’s sons, Cneius and M. Lcpidus the master of the horse. Caesar 
and Sextus. Having been previously designated had for some time past resolved to preserve the 
consul and dictator for the following year, Caesar supreme power in his family; and, as ho had no 
set out for Spain at the latter end of b. c. 46. legitimate children, had fixed upon his grent- 
Witli his usual activity, he arrived at Obulco near nephew Octavius (afterwards the emperor Augustus) 
Corduba in twenty-seven days from the time of ns his successor. Possessing royal power, he now 
his leaving Home. He found the enemy able to wished to obtain the title of king, which he might 
oiler stronger opposition than he had anticipated; hand down to his successor on the throne, and 
but lie brought the war to a close by the battle of accordingly got his colleague Antony to oiler him 
Munda, on the 17th of March, B. c.’ 45, in which the diadem in public on the festival of the Lu¬ 
be entirely defeated the enemy. It was, however, pcrcalia (the 15th of February); but, seeing that 
a hard-fought battle: Caesar's troops were at first the proposition was not favourably received by 
driven back, and were only rallied again by their the people, he resolved to decline it for the pre- 
generaPs exposing his own person, like a common sent. Caesar's wish for the title of king must 
soldier, in the front line of the battle. Cn. Pom- not be regarded as merely a desire to obtain an 
pcius was killed shortly afterwards, but Sextus empty honour, the reality of which he already pos- 
raade good his escape. The settlement of the sessed. Had he obtained it, and been able to bc- 
alFairs in Spain detained Caesar in the province queath it to his successor, he would have wived the 
some months longer, and he consequently did not state from many of the evils which subsequently 
reach Rome till September. He entered the city arose from the anomalous constitution of the Ro- 
at the beginning of October in triumph on account man empire as it was finally established by Au- 
of liis victories in Spain, although the victory had gustus. The state would then have become an 
been gained over Roman citizens, and he also al- hereditary and not an elective monarchy, and 
lowed triumphs to his legates Fabius Maximus and would not have fallen into the hands of an insolent 
Q. Pedius. The senate received him with the most and rapacious soldiery. 

servile flattery. They had in his absence voted a Meantime, the conspiracy against Caesar’s life 
public thanksgiving of fifty days on account of his had been already formed as early as the begin- 
victory in Spain, and various other honorary de- ning of the year. It had been set afoot by 
crees, and they now vied with each other in paying Cassius, a personal enemy of Caesar’s, and there 
him every species of adulation and homage. He were more than sixty persons privy to it. Per- 
was to wear, on all public occasions, the triumphal sonal hatred alone seems to have been the motive 
robe; he was to receive the title of 44 Father of his of Cassius, and probably of several others. Many 
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of them had taken an active part in the war against 
Caesar, and had not only been forgiven by him, 
but raised to offices of rank and honour; but for¬ 
giveness by an enemy, instead of exciting gratitude, 
only renders the benefactor still more hateful to 
men of low Jind base minds. They pretended that 
their object was to restore liberty to the state, and 
some, perhaps M. Brutus among the rest, believed 
that they should be doing good service to their 
country by the assassination of its ruler. But the 
majority were undoubtedly actuated by the mere 
motive of restoring their own party to power: 
every open attempt to crush their enemy had failed, 
and they had now recourse to assassination as the 
only means of accomplishing their object. Their 
project was nearly discovered; but Caesar disre¬ 
garded the warnings that had been given him, and 
fell by the daggers of his assassins in the senate- 
house, on the ides, or fifteenth, of March, fi. c. 44. 
Caesar's death was undoubtedly a loss not only for 
the Homan people, but the whole civilized world. 
The republic was utterly lost; it could not have 
been restored; and if there had been any possibi¬ 
lity of establishing it again, it would have fallen 
into the hands of a profligate aristocracy, which 
would only have sought its own aggrandizement upon 
the ruins of its country. Now the ltonmn world was 
called to go through many years of disorder and 
bloodshed, till it rested again under the supremacy 
of Augustus, who had neither the talents, the 
power, nor the inclination to carry into effect the 
vast and salutary plans of his uncle. When we 
recollect the latter years of the Roman republic, 
the depravity and corruption of the ruling class, 
the scenes of anarchy and bloodshed which con¬ 
stantly occurred in the streets of the capital, it is 
evident that the last days of the republic had come, 
and that its only hope of peace and security was 
under the strong hand of military power. And 
fortunate was it in obtaining a ruler so mild and 
so beneficent as Caesar. Pompcy was not naturally 
cruel, but he was weak and irresolute, and was 
surrounded by men who would have forced him 
into the most violent and sanguinary acts, if his 
party had prevailed. 

Caesar was in his fifty-sixth year at the time of 
his death. His personal appearance was noble and 
commanding; he was tall in stature, of a fair com¬ 
plexion, and with black eyes full of expression. 
He never wore a beard, and in the latter part of 
his life his head was bald. His constitution was 
originally delicate, and he was twice attacked by 
epilepsy while transacting public business; but, 
by constant exercise and abstemious living, he had 
acquired strong and vigorous health, and could en¬ 
dure almost any amount of exertion. He took 
great pains with his person, and was considered to 
l>c effeminate in his dress. His moral character, as 
far as the connexion of the sexes goes, was as low 
as that of the rest of the Romans of his age. His 
intrigues with the most distinguished Roman la¬ 
dies were notorious, and he was equally lavish of 
his favours in the provinces. 

If we now turn to the intellectual character of 
Caesar, we see that he was gifted by nature with 
the most various talents, and was distinguished by 
the most extraordinary genius and attainments in 
the most diversified pursuits. He was at one and 
the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, 
a jurist, an orator, a poet, an historian, a philologer, 
a mathematician and an architect. lie was equally i 
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fitted to excel in all, and has given proofs that he 
would have surpassed almost all other men in any 
subject to which he devoted the energies of his 
extraordinary mind. Julius Caesar was the great¬ 
est man of antiquity; and this fact must be oul* 
apology for the length to which this notice has ex¬ 
tended. His greatness as a general has been suffi¬ 
ciently shewn by the above sketch; but one cir¬ 
cumstance, which has been generally overlooked, 
places his genius for war in a most striking light. 
Till his fortieth year, when he went as propraetor 
into Spain, Caesar had been almost entirely en¬ 
gaged in civil life. He had served, it is true, in 
his youth, but it was only for a short time, and in 
campaigns of secondary importance; he had never 
been at the head of an army, and his whole mili¬ 
tary experience must have been of the most limited 
kind. Most of the greatest generals in the history 
of the world have been distinguished at an early 
age : Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Frederick 
of Prussia, and Napoleon Bonaparte, gained some 
of their most brilliant victories under the age of 
thirty; but Caesar from the nge of twenty-three 
to forty had seen nothing of war, and, notwith¬ 
standing, appears all at once as one of the greatest 
generals that the world has ever seen. 

During the whole of his busy life Caesar found 
time for literary pursuits, nnd always took pleasure 
in the society nnd conversation of men of learning, 
lie himself was the author of many works, tho 
majority of which has been lost. The purity of 
his Latin nnd tho clearness of his style wore cele¬ 
brated by tho ancients themselves, and arc con¬ 
spicuous in his u Commcntarii,” which arc his 
only works that have come down to us. They 
relate the history of the first seven years of tho 
Gallic war in seven books, and the history of tho 
Civil war down to the commencement of the Alex¬ 
andrine in tlirco books. In them Caesar has care¬ 
fully avoided all rhetorical embellishments ; ho 
narrates the events in a clear unassuming style, 
and with such apparent truthfulness that he carries 
conviction to the mind of the reader. They seem 
to have been composed in the course of his cam¬ 
paigns, and were probably worked up into their pre¬ 
sent form during his winter-quarters. Tho Com¬ 
mentaries on the Gallic War were published after 
the completion of the war in Gaul, and those on tho 
Civil War probably after Iris return from Alexan¬ 
dria. The “ Kphemeridcs” of Caesar must not 
be regarded as a separate work, but only as tho 
Greek name of the “ Commcntarii.” Neither of 
these works, however, completed the history of 
the Gallic and Civil wars. The history of the 
former was completed in an eighth book, which is 
usually ascribed to Ilirtius, and the history of the 
Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars were 
written in three separate books, which arc also 
ascribed to Ilirtius. The question of their author¬ 
ship is discussed under Hirtius. 

Besides the Commentaries, Caesar also wroto 
the following works, which have been lost, but the 
mere titles of which are a proof of his literary ac¬ 
tivity and diversified knowledge:—1. “ Ora- 
tioncs,” some of which have been mentioned in 
the preceding account, and a complete list of which 
is given in Meyer's Oralorum Romanorum 
Fragment a, p. 404, &c., 2nd ed. The ancient 
writers speak of Caesar as one of the first orators 
of his age, and describe him as only second to 
Cicero. (QuintiL x. 1. § 114; Veil. Pat. ii. 3G; 
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saris,” Lips. 1827. Among modem works the 
best account of Caesar's life is in Drumann's Ges- 
chichte Homs . Caesar’s campaigns have been 
criticised by Napoleon in the work entitled “ Precis 
dcs Guerres de Cesar par Napoleon, ecrit par M. 
Marchand, a Hie Sainte-Helene, sous la dictee do 
l’Empcreur,” Paris, 1836.) 

For an account of Caesar's coins, see Eckhel, 
vol. vi. pp. 1—17. His likeness is given in the 
two coins annexed ; in the latter the natural bald¬ 
ness of his head is concealed by a crown of laurel. 
(See also p. 516.) 
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Cic. Brut. 72,74; Tac .A tin. xiii. 3, Dial, de Oral. 21; 

Plut. Cues. 3 ; Suet Cues. 55.) 2. “Epistolac,” of 
which several are preserved in the collection of Cice¬ 
ro's letters, but there were still more in the time of 
Suetonius (Goes. 56) and Appian ( B. C. ii. 79). 

3. 44 Anticato,” in two books, hence sometimes 
called 44 Anticatoncs,” a work in reply to Cicero's 
44 Cato,” which the Roman orator wrote in praise 
of Cato after the death of the latter in b. c. 46. 

(Suet l. c.; Gell. iv. 16 ; Cic. ad Alt. xii. 40, 41, 
xiii. 50, &c.) 4. 44 De Analogia,” or as Cicero 

explains it, “ De Ratione Ijatine loquendi,” in 
two books, which contained investigations on the 
Latin language, and were written by Caesar while 
he was crossing the Alps in his returrt from 
his winter-quarters in the north of Italy to join 
his army in further Gaul. It was dedicated to 
Cicero, and is frequently quoted by the Latin 
grammarians. (Suet. /. c.; Cic. Brut. 72 ; Plin. 

If. N. vii. 30. s. 31; Gell. xix. 8; Quintil. i. 7. 

§ 34.) 5. 44 Libri Auspicionun,” or 44 Auguralia.” 

As pontifex maximus Caesar had a general super¬ 
intendence over the Roman religion, and seems to 
have paid particular attention to the subject of this 
work, which must have been of considerable extent 
as tho sixteenth book is quoted by Macrobius. 

(- Sat. i. 16 ; comp. Priscinn, vi. p. 719, cd. Putsch.) 

6. 44 De Astris,” in which he treated of the move- I ]<), 20, 21. Juliae. [Julia.] 
ments of the heavenly bodies. (Macrob. /. c.; I 22. Caksakion. [Caksarion.] 

Plin. II. N. xviii. 25. s. 57, &c.) 7. 44 Apoph- I 23. Sex. Julius Caesar, son of No. 17, was 
thegmata,” or u Dicta collectanea,” a collection of piamcn Quirinalis, and is mentioned in the history 
good snyings and witty remarks of his own and 0 f the year n. c. 57. (Cic. dc Ilarusp . Resp. 6 .) 
other persons. It seems from Suetonius that 24. Sex. Julius Caesar, son probably of No. 
Caesar had commenced this work in his youth, but 23, as he is called by Appian very young in u. c. 47, 
he kept making additions to it even in his die- an d j 8 no t therefore likely to have been the same as 
tutorship, so that it at length comprised several the preceding, as some have conjectured. He was in 
volumes. This was one of Caesar's works which the army of the great Caesar in Spain in n.c. 4.9, and 
Augustus suppressed. (Suet. 1. c.; Oic. ad Fam. was sent by the latter as ambassador to M.Tcrcntius 
ix. 16.) 8 . 44 Poemata.” Two of these written Varro. At the conclusion of tho Alexandrine war, 
in his youth, 44 Laudcs Ilerculis” and a tragedy B> c> 47 , Sex. Caesar was placed over Syria, where 
44 Oedipus,” were suppressed by Augustus, lie he was killed in the following year by his own sol- 
nlso wroto several epigrams, of which three are Ji er8 a t the instigation of Caecilius Bassus, who 
preserved in the Latin Anthology. (Nos. 68 — had revolted against the dictator. (Cues. B. C. ii.‘ 
70, ed. Meyer.) There was, too, an astronomical 20 ; Hirt. B. Alar. 66 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 26 ; Ap- 
poemof Caesar's, probably in imitation of Amtus's, ph\n, B. C. iii. 77; compare Bassus, Caecilius.) 
and lastly one entitled 44 Iter,” descriptive of his c. CAESAR and L. CAESAR, the sons of M. 
journey from the city to Spain, which he wrote at Vipsanius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of 
the latter end of the year n. c. 46, while he was Augustus. Caius was born in u. c. 20 and Lucius 
011 this journey. in B. C. 17, and in the latter year they were both 

The editio princeps of Caesar’s Commentaries adopted by Augustus. In b. c. 13, Caius, who 
was printed at Rome in 1449, fol. Among the wa » then only seven years of age, took part with 
subsequent editions, the most important are by other patrician youths in the Trojan game at the 
Jungermann, containing a Greek translation of the dedication of the temple of Marcellus by Augustus, 
seven books of the Gallic war made by Planudes | j n u. c. 8 , Caiu 9 accompanied Tiberius in his 
(Erancf. 1606, 4to., and 1669,4to.); byGracvius, | campaign against the Sigambri in order to become 
with the life of Caesar, ascribed to Julius Celsus | acquainted with military exercises. Augustus 
(Amst. 1697, 8 vo., and Lug. Bat. 1713, 8 vo.); by carefully superintended the education of both the 
Cellarius (Lips. 1705); by Davis, with the Greek youths,*but they early shewed signs of an arrogant 
translation of Planudes (Cant. 1706, 1727, 4to.); and overbearing temper, and importuned their 
by Oudendorp (Lugd. Bat. 1737, 4to., Stuttgard, grandfather to bestow upon them public marks of 
1822, 8 vo.); by Morns (Lips. 1780, 8 vo.), re- honour. Their requests were seconded by tho 


edited by Oberlm (Lips. 1805, 1819, 8vo.). 


entreaties of the people, and granted by Augustus, 


(The principal ancient sources for the life of who, under the appearance of a refusal, was ex- 
Caesar are the biographies of him by Suetonius ceedingly anxious to grant them the honours they 
and Plutarch, the histories of Dion Cassius, Appian, solicited. Thus they were declared consuls elect 
and Velleius Paterculus, and the letters and orations and principes juventutis before they had laid aside 
of Cicero. The life of Caesar ascribed to Julius the dress of childhood. Caius was nominated to 
Celsus, of Constantinople, who lived in the seventh the consulship in b. c. 5, but was not to enter 
century after Christ, is a work of Petrarch’s, as upon it till five years afterwards. He assumed 
has been shewn by C. E. Ch. Schneider in his the toga virilis in the same year, and his brothel 
work entitled 44 Petrarchac, llistoria Julii Cat- in b. c. 2. 
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Caius was sent into Asia in b. c. 1, where he 
passed his consulship in the following year, a.d. 1. 
About this time Phraates IV., king of Parthia, 
seized upon Armenia, and Caius accordingly pre¬ 
pared to make war against him, but the Parthian 
king gave up Armenia, and settled the terms of 
peace at an interview with Caius on an island in 
the Euphrates, (a. d. 2.) After this Caius went 
to take possession of Armenia, but was treacher¬ 
ously wounded before the town of Artagera in 
this country. Of this wound he never recovered, 
and died some time afterwards at Limyra in Lycia, 
on the 21st of February, a. d. 4. His brother 
Lucius had died eighteen months previously, on 
August 20th, a. d. 2, at Massilia, on his way to 
Spain. Their bodies were brought to Rome. 
Some suspected that their death was occasioned 
by their step-mother Livia. (Dion Cass. liv. 
8 , 18, 2G, lv. 6, 9, 11, 12; Zonnr. x. p.539; 
Suet. Aug. 26, 56, 64, 65, Tib. 12; Veil. Pat. ii. 
101, 102; Tac. Ann. i. 3, ii. 4; Florus, iv. 12. 
§ 42 ; Lapis Ancymnus.) 

C. Caesar married Livia or Livilla, the daughter 
of Antonia [Antonia, No. 6], who afterwards 
married the younger Drusus, but he left no issue. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 40.) L. Caesar was to have married 
AcmUia Lepida, but died previously. (Ann. iii. 
23.) There are several coins both of Caius and 
Lucius : their portraits are given in the one an¬ 
nexed. (Eckhel, vi. p. 170.) 



C. CAESAR CALI'GULA. [Caligula.] 

CAESA'lilON, the son of Cleopatra, originally 
called Ptolemaeus as an Egyptian prince, was born 
soon after the departure of Julius Caesar from 
Alexandria in n. c. 47, and probably accompanied 
his mother to Rome in the following year. Cleo¬ 
patra said that he was the son of Julius Caesar, 
and them seems little doubt of this from the time 
at which Caesarion was born, from the favourable 
reception of his mother at Rome, and from the 
dictator allowing him to be called after his own 
name. Antonius declared in the senate, doubtless 
after Caesar's death and for the purpose of annoy¬ 
ing Augustus, that the dictator had acknowledged 
Caesarion as his son ; but Oppius wrote a treatise 
to prove the contrary. 

In consequence of the assistance which Cleopatra 
had afforded Dolabella, she obtained from the tri¬ 
umvirs in B. c. 42 permission for her son Caesarion 
to receive the title of king of Egypt. In b. c. 34, 
Antony conferred upon him the title of king of 
kings; he subsequently called him in his will the 
son of Caesar, and .after the battle of Actium (b. c. 
31) declared him and his own son Antyllus to be 
of age. When everything was lost, Cleopatra sent 
Caesarion with great treasures by way of Aethiopia 
to India; but his tutor Rhodon persuaded him to 
return, alleging that Augustus had determined to 
give him the kingdom of Egypt. After the death 
of his mother, he was executed by order of Augus¬ 
tus. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 31, xlix. 41, L 1, 3, li. 6; 


CAESARIUS. 

Suet. Cacs. 52, Aug. 17; Plut. Cues. 49, Anion. 
54, 81, 82.) 

CAESARIUS, ST. (K aiaapeios), a physician 
who is however better known as having been the 
brother of St. Gregory Theologus. lie was born of 
Christian parents, his father (whose name was Gre¬ 
gory) being bishop of Nazianzus. He was care¬ 
fully and religiously educated, and studied at Alex¬ 
andria, where he made great progress in geometry, 
astronomy, arithmetic, and medicine. He after¬ 
wards embraced the medical profession, and settled 
at Constantinople, where he enjoyed a great repu¬ 
tation, and became the friend and physician of the 
emperor Constantius, a. d. 337—360. Upon the 
accession of Julian, Caesarius was tempted by the 
emperor to apostatize to paganism; but he refused, 
and chose rather to leave the court and return to 
his native country. After the death of Julian, he 
was recalled to court, and held in high esteem by 
the emperors Jovian, Valens, and Valentinian, by 
one of whom he was appointed quaestor of Bithy- 
nia. At the time of the earthquake at Nieaea, ho 
was preserved in a very remarkable manner, upon 
which his brother St. Gregory took occasion to 
write a letter (which is still extant, Ep. 20, vol. ii. 
p. 19, ed. Paris, 1810), urging upon him the duty 
of abandoning all worldly cares, and giving himself 
up entirely to the service of God. This he had long 
wished to do, but was now prevented from putting 
his design into execution by his death, which took 

S a. d. 369, shortly after his baptism. His 
er pronounced a funeral oration on the occa¬ 
sion, which is still extant (Oral. 7, vol. i. p. 198), 
and from which the preceding particulars of his lifo 
are taken; and also wrote several short poems, or 
epitaphs, lamenting his death. (Opera, vol. ii. p. 
1110, &c.) There is extant, under the name of 
Caesarius, a short Greek work, with the title 
n«i;<T€is, Quacslwncs Theologian a cl Philosophise, 
which, though apparently considered, in the time 
of Photius (Biblioth. Cod. 210), to belong to the bro¬ 
ther of St. Gregory, is now generally believed to be 
the work of some other person. The contents of 
the book are sufficiently indicated by the title. It 
has been several times published with the works of 
his brother, St. Gregory, and in collections of the 
Fathers; and also separately, in Greek and Latin, 
August. Vindel. 1626, 4to. cd. Elias Ehingor. Tho 
memory of St. Caesarius is celebrated in the Rom¬ 
ish Church on Feb. 25. ( Acta Sanctorum, Fob. 25, 
vol. v. p. 496, &c. ; Lam bee. Biblioth. Vindob. vol. 
iv. p. 66, &c., cd. Kollar; Fabric. Bib/. Grace, vol. 
viii. pp. 435, 436.) [W.A.G.] 

CAESARIUS, a distinguished ecclesiastic of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, was born at Chalons 
in 468, devoted his youth to the discipline of a 
monastic life, and was elected bishop of Arles in 
502. He presided over this see for forty years, 
during which period he was twice accused of trea¬ 
son, first against Alaric, and afterwards against 
Theodoric, but upon both occasions was honourably 
acquitted. He took an active share in the delibe¬ 
rations of several councils of the church, and gained 
peculiar celebrity by his strenuous exertions for 
the suppression of the Scmipelagian doctrines, 
which had been promulgated about a century be¬ 
fore by Cassianus, and had spread widely in south¬ 
ern Gaul. A life of Caesarius, which however 
must be considered rather in the light of a pane- 

E ric than of a sober biography, was composed by 
» friend and pupil, Cyprian, bishop of Toulon, 



CAESIA GENS. 

Caesarius is the author of two treatises, one en¬ 
titled Regula ad Monachos, and another Regula 
ad Virgines , which, together with three Erhorta- 
liones and some opuscula, will be found in the 8 th 
volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum, Leyden, 1677; 
and were printed in a separate volume, with the 
notes of Mcynardus, at Poitiers (Petavium), 1621, 
8 vo. Ilis chief works, however, consist of ser- 
wons or homilies. Forty of these were published 
by Cognatus, at Basle, 1558, 4to., and 1569, foL, 
and are included in the Monumenta SS. Patrum 
Orthodoxographa of Grynaeus, Cologne, 1618, foL 
]>. 1861; a collection of forty-six, together with 
sonic smaller tracts, are in the 8 th volume of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum referred to above; and the 
1 Ith volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland 
(Venice, 1776) contains fourteen more, first brought 
to light by Baluze (Paris, 1699, 8 vo.); but, be¬ 
sides these, upwnrds of a hundred out of the 317 
discourses falsely attributed to Augustin are com¬ 
monly assigned to Cacsarius. ( Vita S. Caesarii, 
Episc. Aretatensis , a Ci/priano> ejus Discipulo , et 
Alcssiuno Presb. et Stephuno Diac. coiiscripta duo- 
bus libris , in the Vitae SS. of Surius, 27 August 
j». 284. See also Dissertutio de Vita ct Seri/dis 
S. Cucsurii, Aretatensis Archicp ., by Oudin in his 
Comment, de Scriplt. Ecctes. voi. i. p. 1339; in ad¬ 
dition to which, Funccius, De Inerti ct Decrqnta 
Sencctute Linguae Jxitinac , cap. vi. § viii.; and Bachr, 
Ceschichte dcr Romischcn Liter atur, Suppl. vol. ii. 

p. 425.) [W.R.] 

CAESE'NNIUS, the name of a noble Etruscan 
family at Tarquinii, two members of which are men¬ 
tioned by Cicero, namely, P. Cacscnnius and Cae- 
uennia, first the wife of M. Fulcinius, and after¬ 
wards of A. Caccina. (Cic. pro C<iccin. 4, 6 , 10.) 
The nnino is found in sepulchral inscriptions. 
(M tiller, Elrttsker, i. p. 433.) 

CAESE'NNIUS LENTO. [Lento.] 
CAESE'NNIUS PAETUS. [Paxtus.] 

C. CAE'SETIUS, a Roman knight, who en¬ 
treated Caesar to pardon Q. Ligarius. (Cic. pro 
Lig. 11.) 

P. CAESE'TIUS, the quaestor of C. Vcrres. 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 65, v. 25.) 

CAESE'TIUS FLAVUS. [Flavus.] 
CAESE'TIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 
CAE'SIA, a surname of Minerva, a translation 
of the Greek y\avi<ohris. (Terent. 1 leant, v. 5, 
18 ; Cic. dc Nat. Dcor. i. 30.) [L. S.] 

CAE'SIA GENS, plebeian, does not occur till 
towards the end of the republic. [Caesius.] 

On the following coin of this gens, the obverse 
represents the head of a youthful god brandish¬ 
ing an arrow or spear with three points, who 
is usually supposed from the following passage of 
A. Gellius (v. 12) to be Apollo Veiovis: u Simu¬ 
lacrum dei Veiovis-sagittaa tenet, quae sunt 

videlicet paratae ad nocendum. Quapropter eum 
deum plerique Apollinem esse dixerunt.” The 
two men on the reverse are Lares : between them 
stands a dog, and above them the head of Vulcan 
with a forceps. (Eckhel, v. p. 156, &c.) 
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CAESTA'NUS, APllO'NIUS. ' [Apuonius, 
No. 3.] 

CAE'SIUS. 1. M. Caesius, was praetor with 
C. Licinius Sacerdos in b. c. 75. (Cic. Vcrr. i. 50.) 

2. M. Caesius, a rapacious farmer of the tithes 
in Sicily during the administration of Verres, b. c. 
73, &c. (Cic. Verr. iii. 39. 43.) 

3. L. Caesius, was one of Cicero’s friends, and 
accompanied him during his proconsular adminis¬ 
tration of Cilicia, in b. c. 50. (Ad Quint. Frat. i. 1. 
§4, 2. § 2.) He seems to be the same person as 
the Caesius who superintended the building of Q. 
Cicero's villa of the Manilianum. (Ad Quint. Frat . 
iii. 1. §§ 1, 2.) There is a Roman denarius bear¬ 
ing the name L. Caesius (see above), but whether 
it belongs to our L. Caesius or not cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. 

4. M. Caesius, of Arpinum, an intimate friend 
of Cicero, who held the ollice of aedile at Aroinum, 
the only municipium which had such a magistracy, 
in b. c. 47. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 11, 12.) 

5. P. Caesius, a Roman eqncs of Ravenna, re¬ 
ceived the Roman franchise from Cn. Pompeius, 
the father of Pompey the Great. (Cic. pro Jiulb. 
22.) There is a letter of Cicero (ad Fam. xiii. 51) 
addressed to P. Caesius (b c. 47), in which Cicero 

recommends to him his friend P. Messienus. From 
the manner in which Cicero there speaks (pro 
nostra ct pro puterna amicitia ), it would almost 
seem as if there was some mistake in the praeno- 
mcn, and as if the letter was addressed to M. 
Caesius of Arpinum. But it may be, that there 
had existed a friendship between Cicero and the 
father of Caesius, of which beyond this allusion 
nothing is known. 

6 . Skx. Caesius, a Roman cques, who is men¬ 

tioned by Cicero ( pro Ftucc. 28) as a man of great 
honesty and integrity. [L. S.] 

T. CAE'SIUS, a jurist, one of the disciples of 
Scrvius Sulpicius, the eminent friend of Cicero. 
Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. un. § 44) enumerates 
ten disciples of Scrvius, among whom T. Caesius 
is mentioned, in a passage not free from the inac¬ 
curacy of expression which pervades the whole 
title Dc Origine Juris. His words are these : 
u Ab hoc (Scrvio) plurimi profeccrunt: fere tamcn 
hi libros conscripserunt : Alfknus Varus, A. 
Ofilius, T. Caesius, AufidiusTucca, Aufidius 
Namusa, Flavius Priscus, Atkius Pacuvius, 
Labbo Aktistius, Labeonis Antistii pater, Cinna, 
Publicius Gellius. Ex his decern libros octo 
conscripserunt, quorum omnes qui fuerunt libri 
digesti sunt ab A ufidio Namusa in centum quadra- 
ginta libros.” It is not clear from this account 
whether (according to the usual interpretation of 
the passage) only eight of the ten were authors, or 
whether (as appears to be the more correct inter¬ 
pretation) all the ten wrote books, but not more 
than eight wrote books which were digested by 
Aufidius Namusa. In the computation of the 
eight, it is probable that the compiler himself was 
not included. T. Caesius is nowhere else expressly 
mentioned in the Digest, but “ Ofilius, Cascellius, 
et Servii auditorcs , are cited Dig. 33. tit. 4. s. 6 , 
§ 1, and the phrase Servii aiulitorcs occurs also 
Dig. 33. tit. 7. s. 12, pr., and Dig. 33. tit. 7. s. 12, 
§ 6 . In Dig. 39. tit. 3. s. 1. £ 6, where Servii 
anctores is the reading of the Florentine manu¬ 
script of the Digest, Servii a7idifo?'cs has been pro¬ 
posed as a conjectural emendation. Under these 
names it has been supposed that the eight disciples 
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of Servius, or rather Nnmusa’s Digest of their 
works, is referred to. If so, it is likely that the 
eight included T. Caesius, and did not include 
A. Ofilius. Dirksen (Beitraege zur Kundc des 
JRoem. Redds , p. 23, n. 52, et p. 328), who thinks 
this supposition unnecessary, does not, in our 
opinion, shake its probability. Gellius (vi. 5) 
quotes the words of a treaty between the Romans 
and Carthaginians from Alfenus, “ in libro Digea- 
toruni trigesimo ct quarto, Conjectaneorum [al. 
Conlectaneorum] autem secundo.” As it is known 
from the Florentine Index, that Alfenus wrote 
forty books Digestorum, and as no other work of 
his is elsewhere mentioned, it has been supposed 
that the Conjcctanca or Conlcctanea cited by Gcl- 
lius is identical with the compilation of Namusa 
in which were digested the works of Sercii audi¬ 
tor es. It must be observed, however, that the 
Florentine Index ordinarily enumerates those works 
only from which the compiler of the Digest made 
extracts, and that the Homan jurists frequently 
inserted the same passages verbatim in different 
treatises. That the Litter practice was common 
may be proved by glancing at the inscriptions of 
the fragments and the formulae of citation, as col¬ 
lected in the valuable treatise of Ant. Augustinus, 
dc Nominibui Propriis Pandecturum. For ex¬ 
ample, in Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 3. § 1, Ulpian cites 
Celsus, “Epistolnrum libro undecimo et Digesto- 
rura secundo." (Bcrtrandi, B (oi N opudav, ii. 13 ; 
Guil. Grotii, Vitae JCiorum, i. 11. § 9; Zimmeni, 
li. R. G. i. § 79.) [J. T. G.J 

CAE'SIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] 

CAE'SIUS CORDUS. [Connus.J 
CAE'SIUS NASI'CA. [Nasica.J 
CAE'SIUS TAUltl'NUS. [Taurinus.] 
CAESO'NIA, or according to Dion Cassius (lix. 
23), MILONIA CAESONIA, was at first the 
unstress and afterwards the wife of the emperor 
Caligula. She was neither handsome nor young 
when Caligula fell in love with her; but she was a 
woman of the greatest licentiousness, and, at the 
time when her intimacy with Caligula began, she was 
already mother of three daughters by another man. 
Caligula was then married to Lollia Paullina, 
whom however he divorced in order to marry 
Caesonia, who was with child by him, a. n. 38. 
According to Suetonius (Cal 25) Caligula married 
her on the same day that she was delivered of a 
djiughtcr (Julia Drusilla); whereas, according to 
Dion Cassius, this daughter was bom one month 
after the marriage. Caesonia contrived to preserve 
the attachment of her imperial husband down to 
the end of his life (Suet. Cal. 33, 38; Dion. Cass, 
lix. 28); but she is said to have effected this by 
love-potions, which she gave him to drink, and to 
which some persons attributed the unsettled state 
of Caligula's mental powers during the latter years 
of his life. Caesonia .and her daughter were put 
to death on the same day that Caligula was mur¬ 
dered, a. n. 41. (Suet. Cal. 59; Dion Cass. lix. 
29 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xix. 2. § 4.) [L. S.l 

CAESONI'NUS. [Piso.] 

CAESONI'NUS, SUI'LIUS, was one of the 
parties accused a. d. 48, when Messalina, the wife 
of Claudius, went so far in contempt of her hus¬ 
band as to marry the young eques, C. Silius. Ta¬ 
citus says, that Caesoninus saved his life through 
his vices, and that on the occasion of Messalina's 
marriage he disgraced himself in the basest man¬ 
ner. (Tac. Ann. xi. 36.) [L. S.J 


CAIETA. 

M. CAESO'NIUS, one of the judiccs at Rome, 
an upright man, who displayed his integrity in the 
inquiry into the murder of Cluentius, ». c. 74, 
when C. Junius presided over the court. lie was 
aedile elect with Cicero in u. c. 70, and conse¬ 
quently would not have been able to act as judex 
in the following year, as a magistrate was not 
allowed to discharge the duties of judex during his 
year of office. This was one reason among others 
why the friends of Vcrrcs were anxious to post¬ 
pone his trial till b. c. G9. The praetorship of 
Caesonius is not mentioned, but he must have ob¬ 
tained it in the same year as Cicero, namely, n. c. 
66 , as Cicero writes to Atticus in 65, that there was 
some talk of Caesonius becoming a candidate with 
him for the consulship. (Cic. Vcrr, Act. i. 10 ; 
Pseudo-Ascon. in loc.; Cic. ail Alt. i. 1.) This 
Caesonius is probably the one whom Cicero speaks 
of in B.C. 45. (Ad Att. xii. 11.) 

CA ESO'NI US MA'X IM US. [ Ma x riw us. ] 

L. CAESULE'NUS, a Roman orator, who was 
already an old man, when Cicero heard him. 
Cicero (Brtd. 34) calls him a vulgar man, and 
adds, that he never heard any one who was more 
skilful in drawing suspicions upon persons, and in 
making them out to be criminals, lie appears to 
have been one of the many low persons of those 
times, with whom accusation was a regular busi¬ 
ness. [L. S.J 

C. CAKTRO'NIUS, legate of the first legion 
in Germany at the accession of Tiberius in a. d. 

14. A mutiny had broken out among the soldiers, 
but they soon repented, and brought their ring¬ 
leaders in chains before C. Cactronius, who tried 
and punished them in a manner which had never 
been adopted before, and must be considered as an 
usurpation of the soldiery. The legions (the first 
and twentieth) met with drawn swords and formed 
a sort of popular assembly. The accused indivi¬ 
dual was led to some elevated place, so as to be 
seen by all, and when the multitude declared him 
guilty, he was forthwith put to death. This sort 
of court-martial was looked upon in later times as 
a welcome precedent. (Tacit. Ann. i. 44; Ammian. 
Marc. xxix. 5.) [L. S.J 

CAFO or CAPHO, a centurion and one of 
Caesar's veteran soldiers, was a zealous supporter 
of Antony after the murder of Caesar in u. c. 44, 
and is accordingly frequently denounced by Cicero. 
(Phil. viii. 3, 9, x. 10, xi. 5.) 

CAIA'NUS or GAIA'NUS (IWJs), a Greek 

rhetorician and sophist, was a native of Arabia 
and a disciple of Apsines and Gadara, and he ac¬ 
cordingly lived in the reign of the emperors Maxi¬ 
mus and Gordianus. He taught rhetoric at Berytus, 
and wrote several works, such as On Syntax (IRpl 
2 w'Ta£«*>s), in five books, a System of Rhetoric 
(T«'x»^7 'PTjropiKli), and Declamations (McAera*); 
but no fragments of these works arc now extant. 
(Suidas, s. v. raieu'ds ; Eudoc. p. 100.) [L. S.J 

CAICUS (Kai/afs), two mythical personages, 
one a son of Oceanus and Tcthys (Ilesiod, Thcot/. 
343), and the other a son of Hermes and Ocyrrhoe, 
who threw himself into the river Astraeus, hence¬ 
forth called Caicus. (Plut. dc Fluv. 21.) [L. S.J 

CAIE'TA, according to some accounts, the nurse 
of Aeneas (Virg. Acn. vii. 1; Ov. Met, xiv. 442), 
and, according to others, the nurse of Crcusa or 
Ascanius. (Serv. ad Acn. 1. c.) The promontory 
of Caicta, as well as the port and town of this 
name on the western coast of Italy, were believed 



CALAMIS. 

to have been called after her. (Klausen, Aeneas it. 
d. Penal, p. 1044, &c.) [L. S.] 

CAIUS or GAIUS (TdXos). 1. The jurist. 

[Gaios.] 

2. A Platonic philosopher who is mentioned as 
an author by Porphyry ( ViL Plot. 14), but of his 
writings nothing is known. Galen (voL vi. p. 532, 
cd. Paris) states, that lie heard the disciples of 
Caius, from which we must infer that Caius lived 
some time before Galen. 

3. A Greek rhetorician of uncertain date. Sto- 
bacus has preserved the titles of, and given extracts 
from, Bix of his declamations. (Stobaeus, Florileg. 
vol. i. pp. 39, 26 6, vol. iii. pp. 3,29, 56, &c., 104, 
135, 305, &c.) 

4. A presbyter of the church of Rome, who lived 

about a. n. 310. He was at a later time elected 
bishop of the gentiles, which probably means, that 
he received a commission as a missionary to some 
heathen people, and the power of superintending 
the churches that might be planted among them. 
(Phot. Cod. 48.) While he was yet at Rome he 
engaged in the celebrated disputation with Proclus, 
the champion of the Montanist heresy, and ho sub¬ 
sequently published the whole transaction in the 
form of a dialogue. (Kuscb. H. E. ii. 25, iii. 23, 
vi. 20.) lie nlao wrote a work against the heresy 
of Artemon, and a third work, called A a€upty0os, 
appears likewise to have been directed against 
Artemon. (Etiscb. //. E . v. 28 ; comp. Thcodoret 
//. E. iv. 21.) Caius is further called by Photius 
the author of a work riepl rijs wavras oOeias, 
which some consider to be the same as the work 
II epl rod irarrfa, which is still extant, and is 
usually ascribed to Iiippolytus. lie denied the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to be the work of St. Paul, 
and accordingly counted only 13 genuine epistles of 
that apostle. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 65; Fabricius, 
Bill. Grace, x. p. 693, &c.) [L. S.] 

CAIUS CAESAR. [Caligula.] 

CALABER. [Quintus Smyrnakus.] 

CALACTI'NUS. [Cakcilius Cai.actinus.] 

CA'LAMIS (KdAa/tis), a statuary and embosser, 
whose birth-place and age arc not mentioned by 
any of the ancient authors. It is certain, however, 
that ho was a contemporary of Phidias, for he 
executed a statue of Apollo Alexicacos, who was 
lxilieved to have stopped the plague at Athens. 
(Pans. i. 3. § 3.) Besides he worked at a chariot, 
which Dinomenes, the son of Hiero, caused to be 
made by Onatas in memory of his father's victory 
at Olympia. (Pans. vi. 12. § 1, viii. 42. § 4.) 
This chariot was consecrated by Dinomenes after 
Hiero’s death (b. c. 467), and the plague at Athens 
censed b. c. 429. The 38 years between these two 
dates may therefore safely be taken as the time in 
which Calamis flourished. (Sillig, Cat. Art. s. v.) 
Calamis was one of the most diligent artists of all 
.antiquity. He wrought statues in bronze, stone, 
gold, and ivory, and was, moreover, a celebrated 
embosser. (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 12. s. 15, xxxvi. 
4. s. 3.) Besides the Apollo Alexicacos, which 
was of metal (Sillig, Cat. Art- p. 117), there existed 
a marble statue of Apollo in the Servilian gardens 
in Rome (Plin. If. N. xxxvi. 4, 5), and a third 
bronze statue of Apollo, 30 cubits high, which 
Lucullus carried to Rome from the Illyrian town 
Apollonin. (Strab. viL p. 319.) A beardless As- 
clepios in gold and ivory, a Nike, a Zeus Ammon 
(consecrated by Pindar at Thebes), a Dionysos, an 
Aphrodite, an Alcmene, and a Sosandra, are men- 
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tioned as works of Calamis. Besides the statues 
of gods and mortals he also represented animals, 
especially horses, for which he was very celebrated. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8 . s. 19.) Cicero gives the 
following opinion of the style of Calamis, which 
was probably borrowed from the Greek authors:— 
“Quis enim eorum, qui haec minora animadver- 
tunt, non intelligit, Canachi signa rigidiora esse, 
quam ut imitentur veritatem? Calamidis dura 
ilia quidem, sed tamen molliora quam Canachi, 
nondum Myronis satis ad veritatem adducta.” 
(Brut. 18; comp. Quintil. xii. 10.) [W. I.] 

CALAMTTES ( Ka\afx'mjs ), an Attic hero, 
who is mentioned only b} r Demosthenes (Ue Co¬ 
lon. p. 270), and is otherwise entirely unknown. 
Comp. Hesych. and Suid. s. v. KaKaixlr-qs.) The 
commentators on Demosthenes have endeavoured in 
various ways to gain a definite notion of Calamites: 
some think that Calamites is a false reading for 
Cynmites, and others that the name is a mere epi¬ 
thet, and that larpSs is understood. According to 
the latter view, Calamites would be a hero of the 
art of surgery, or a being well skilled in handling 
the KaKa/xos or reed which was used in dressing 
fractured arms and legs. Others again find in 
Calamites the patron of the art of writing and of 
writing masters. (Comp. Jahn, JaJirb. fttr Philol. 
u. Paed. for 1838.) [L. S.] 

CA'LANUS (KdAcwos), one of the so-called 
gymnosophists of India, who followed the Mace¬ 
donian army from Tnxila at the desire of Alexander 
the Great; but when he was taken ill afterwards, 
he refused to change his mode of living, and in 
order to get rid of the sufferings of human life 
altogether, he solemnly burnt himself on a pyre in 
the presence of the whole Macedonian army, 
without evincing any symptom of pain. (Arrian, 
Anal. viL 2, &c.; Aelian, V. II. ii. 41, v. 6 ; Plut. 
Alex. 69; Strab. xv. p. 686 ; Diod. xvii. 107; 
A then. x. p. 437 ; Lucian, Dc M. Pcreg. 25 ; 
Cic. Fuse. ii. 22, Do DivinaL i. 22, 30 ; Val. Max. 
i. 8 , Ext. 10.) His real name was, according to 
Plutarch (Alex. 65), Sphines. and ho received the 
name Calanus among the Greeks, because in 
saluting persons he used the form ua\c instead of 
the Greok xcupc. What Plutarch here calls ua\e 
is probably the Sanscrit form caly&na , which is 
commonly used in addressing a person, and signi¬ 
fies good, just, or distinguished. Josephus (c. 
Apion. i. p. 484) states, that all the Indian philo¬ 
sophers were called KdXarot, but this statement is 
without any foundation, and is probably a mere 
invention. (Lassen, in the Rhein. Museum, f ur 
Philol. i. p. 176.) [L. S.] 

CALAS or CALLAS (KaAas, KdWas). 1. Son 
of the traitor Harpalus of Elimiotis, and first cousin 
to Antigonus, king of Asia, held a command in the 
army which Philip sent into Asia under Parmenion 
and Attalus, b. c. 336, to further his cause among 
the Greek cities there. In b. c. 335, Calas was 
defeated in a battle in the Troad by Memnon, the 
Rhodian, but took refuge in Rhaeteum. (Diod. 
xvi. 91, xvii. 7.) At the battle of the Granicus, 
b. c. 334, he led the Thessalian cavalry in Alex¬ 
ander's army, and was appointed by him in the 
same year to the satrapy of the Lesser or Hellos- 
pontine Phrygia, to which Paphlagonia was soon 
after added. (Ait. Anal. i. p. 14, e., ii. p. 31, 
d.; Curt iii. 1. §24; Diod. xvii. 17.) After 
this we do not hear of Calas: it would seem, how¬ 
ever, that he died before the treason and flight of 
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his father in 325 [Harpalus], as we know from 
Arrian that Demarchus succeeded him in the 
satrapy of the Hellespontine Phrygia during Alex¬ 
ander's life-time. (See Droysen, (resell, der Nachf. 
Alex. p. 68, note 29; Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. vii. 
p. 179, note 2.) 

2. One of Cassander’s generals, whom he sent 
with a portion of his forces to keep Polysperchon 
employed in Perrhaebia, while he himself made 
his way to Macedon to take vengeance on Olym- 
ia9 , b. c. 317. Calas by bribes induced many of 
is opponent’s soldiers to desert him, and blockaded 
Polysperchon himself in Naxium, a town of Per¬ 
rhaebia, whence, on hearing of the death of Olym¬ 
pias, he escaped with a few attendants, and took 
refuge together with Acacides in Aetolia, n. c.316. 
(Diod. xix. 3.5, 86, 52.) [E. E.] 

CALATI'NUS, A. ATP LI US, a distinguished 
Roman general in the first Punic war, who was 
twice consul and once dictator. Ilis first consul¬ 
ship falls in b. c. 258, when he obtained Sicily as 
his province, according to Polybius (i. 24), to¬ 
gether with his colleague C. Sulpicius Paterculus 
but according to other authorities alone, to conduct 
the war against the Carthaginians. He first took 
the town of Ilippana, and afterwards the strongly 
fortified Myttintratum, which ho laid in ashen. 
(Zonar. viii. 11, where he is erroneously called 
Latinos instead of Calatinus.) Immediately after 
he attacked Camarina, but during the siege he fell 
into an ambush, and would have perished with his 
army, had it not been for the generous exertions 
of a tribune who is commonly called Calpumius 
Flnnnnn, though bis name is not the same in all 
authorities. (Liv. Epit. 17,xxii. CO; Plin.//. N. 
xxii. 6; Oros. iv. 8 ; Floms, ii. 2. § 13, who 
erroneously calls Atilius Calatinus dictator; 
Aurcl. Viet. Dc Kir. IUustr. 39; Gell. iii. 7; 
Frontin. Stratag. iv. 5. § 10.) After his escape 
from this danger, he conquered Camarina, Euna, 
Prcpanum, and other places, which had till then 
been in the possession of the Carthaginians. To¬ 
wards the close of the year he made an attack 
upon Li para, where the operations were continued 
by his successor. On his return to Rome he 
was honoured with a triumph. In b. c. 254 he 
was invested with the consulship a second time. 
Shortly before this event the Romans had lost 
pearly their whole fleet in a storm off cape Pa- 
chynum, but Atilius Calatinus and his colleague 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina built a new fleet of 
220 ships in the short space of three months, and 
both the consuls then sailed to Sicily. The main 
event of that year was the capture of Panormus. 
(Polyb. i. 38;* Zonar. viii. 14.) In b. c. 249 
Atilius Calatinus was appointed dictator for the 
purpose of carrying on the war in Sicily in the 
place of Claudius Glycia. But nothing of im¬ 
portance was accomplished during his dictatorship, 
which is remarkable only for being the first in¬ 
stance in Roman history of a dictator commanding 
an army out of Italy. (Liv. Epit. 19; Suet. 
7\her. 2; Zonar. viii. 15; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 17.) 
Several years later, in b. c. 241, he was chosen as 
mediator between the proconsul C. Lutatius Catulus 
and the praetor Q. Valerius, to decide which of the 
two had the right to claim a triumph, and he de¬ 
cided in favour of the proconsul. (Val. Max. ii. 
8 . § 2.) Beyond the fact that lie built a temple 
of Spes nothing further is known about him. (Cic. 
be Leg. ii. 11, De Nat. Deor. ii. 23; Tacit Ann. 
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ii. 49 ; comp. Liv. xxiv. 47, xxv. 7.) A. Atilin& 
Calatinus was a man highly esteemed both by his 
contemporaries and by posterity, and his tomb 
was adorned with the inscription “ untun hunc 
plurimae consentiunt gentes popnli primarium 

fuisse.” (Cic. De Scnect. 17, Dc Finib. ii. 35, pro 
Plane. 25.) ■ [L.S.] 

CAL A'VI US, the name of a distinguished 
Campanian family or gens. In conjunction with 
some other Campanians, the Calavii arc said to 
have set fire to various parts of Rome, b. c. 211, 
in order to avenge themselves for what the 
Campanians had suffered from the Romans. A 
slave of the Calavii betrayed the crime, and the 
whole family, together with their slaves who had 
been accomplices in the crime, were arrested and 
punished. (Liv. xxvL 27.) 

1, 2. Novius Calavius and Ovius Calavius 
are mentioned as the leaders of the conspiracy 
which broke out at Capua in n. c. 314. C. Mae- 
nius was appointed dictator to coerce the insur¬ 
gents, and the two Calavii, dreading the conse¬ 
quences of their conspiracy, are believed to liavo 
made away with themselves. (Liv. ix. 26.) 

3. Opilius Calavius, son of Ovius Calavius, 
was a man of great distinction at Capua, and when 
in i». c. 321 the Campanians exulted over the de¬ 
feat of the Romans at Caudium, and believed that 
their spirit was broken, Ofilius Calavius taught his 
fellow-citizens to look at the matter in another 
light, and advised them to be on their guard. 
(Liv. ix. 7.) 

4. Pacuvius Calavius, a contemporary of 
Hannibal, and a man of great popularity and in¬ 
fluence, who, according to the Roman accounts, 
acquired his power by evil arts, and sacrificed 
everything to gratify his ambition and love of 
dominion. In u. c. 217, when Hannibal had 
gained his victory on lake Trasimcnus, Pacuvius 
Calavius happened to be invested with the chief 
magistracy at Capua. He had good reasons for 
believing that the people of Capua, who were 
hostile towards the senate, intended on the ap¬ 
proach of Hannibal to murder all the senators, and 
surrender the town to the Carthaginians. In 
order to prevent this and to secure his ascen¬ 
dancy over both parties, he had recourse to the 
following stratagem. He assembled the senate 
and declared against a revolt from Rome ; first, 
because he was connected with the Romans by 
marriage, his own wife being a daughter of Ap- 
pius Claudius, and one of his daughters married to 
a Roman. He then revealed to the senate the 
intentions of the people, and declared that ho 
would save the senators if they would entrust 
themselves to him. Fear induced the senators to 
do as he desired. He then shut nil the senators up 
in the senate-house, and had the doors well 
guarded, so that no one could leave or enter the 
edifice. Upon this he .assembled the people, told 
them that all the senators were his prisoners, and 
advised them to subject each senator to a trial, 
but before executing one, to elect a better and 
juster one in his stead. The sentence of death 
was easily pronounced upon the first senator that 
was brought to trial, but it was not so easy to 
elect a better one. The disputes about a successor 
grew fierce, and the people at last grew tired and 
were disgusted with their own proceedings, which 
led to no results. They accordingly ordered that 
the old senators should retain their dignity and 
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ba liberated. Calavius, who by this stratagem had 
laid the senators under great obligations to himself 
and the popular party, not only brought about a 
reconciliation between the people and the senate, 
but secured to himself the greatest influence in the 
republic, which he employed to induce his fellow- 
citizens to espouse the cause of Hannibal. After 
the battle of Cannae, in b. c. 216, Hannibal took up 
his winter-quarters at Capua. Perolla, the son of 
Calavius, had been the strongest opponent of the 
Carthaginians, and had sided with Decius Magius, 
but his father obtained his pardon from Hannibal, 
who even invited father and son to a great en¬ 
tertainment which he gave to the most distin¬ 
guished Campanians. Cut Perolla could not 
conquer his hatred of the Carthaginians, and 
went to the repast armed with a sword, intending 
to murder Hannibal. When Pacuvius Calavius 
left the banquet-room, his son followed him and 
told him of his plan; but the father worked upon 
the young man’s feelings, and induced him to 
abandon his bloody design. (Liv. xxiii. 2—4, 
«, 9.) [L. S.) 

CALA'VIUS SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.] 

CALCHAS (KdAx“s), a 80,1 °f Thestor of My¬ 
cenae or Megara, was the wisest soothsayer among 
the Greeks at Troy. (Horn. IL i. 69, &c., xiii. 70.) 
lie foretold the Greeks the duration of the Trojan 
war, even before they sailed from Aulis, and while 
they were engaged in the war he explained to them 
the cause of Sie anger of.Apollo. (//. ii. 322; Ov. 
Met. xii. 19, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 97; Paus. i. 43. 
§ 1.) An oracle had declared that Calchas should 
die if he should meet with a soothsayer superior to 
himself; and this came to pass at Claros, for Cal- 
chns met the famous soothsayer Mopsus in the 
rove of the Clarian Apollo, and was defeated by 
im in not being able to state the number of figs 
on a wild fig-tree, or the number of pigs which a 
bow was going to give birth to—things which 
Mopsus told with perfect accuracy. Hereupon, 
Calchas is said to have died with grief. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 642, &c., 668; Tzctz. ad Lyeeoph. 427,980.) 
Another story about his death runs thus : a sooth¬ 
sayer saw Calchas planting some vines in the grove 
of Apollo near Grynium, and foretold him that he 
would never drink any of the wine produced by 
them. When the grapes had grown ripe and wine 
was made of them, Calchas invited the soothsayer 
among his other guests. Even at the moment 
when Calchas hold the cup of wine in his hand, 
the soothsayer repeated his prophecy. This excited 
Calchas to such a fit of laughter, that he dropped 
the cup and choked. (Scrv. ad Virg. Eclog. vi. 72.) 
A third tradition, lastly, states that, when Calchas 
disputed with Mopsus the administration of the 
oracle at Claros, he promised victory to Amphima- 
chus, king of the Lycians, while Mopsus said that 
he would not be victorious. The latter prophecy 
was fulfilled; and Calchas, in his grief at this de¬ 
feat, put an end to his life. (Conon, Narrut. 6.) 
Respecting the oracle of Calchas in Daunia, see 
Did. of Ant. s. v. Oraculum. [L. S.] 

CALDUS, the name of a family of the plebeian 
Caelia gens. The word caldus is a shortened 
form of calidus , and hence Cicero (de Invent, ii. 9) 
says, “ aliquem Caldum yocari, quod temerario et 
repentino consilio sit.” 

1. C. Caelius Caldus, a contemporary of L. 
Crassus, the orator. No member of his family 
had yet obtained any of the great offices, but he 
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succeeded in raising himself by his activity and 
eloquence, though his powers as an orator do not 
appear to have been very great. After having 
endeavoured in vain to obtain the quaestorship 
(Cic .pro Plane. 21), he was elected in B. c. 107, 
tribune of the plebs. His tribuneship is remark¬ 
able for a lex tabellaria, which was directed against 
the legate C. Popillius, and which ordained that in 
the courts of justice the votes should be given by 
means of tablets in cases of high treason. Cicero 
(Dc Leg. iii. 16) states, that Caldus regretted, 
throughout his life, having proposed this law, as it 
did injury to the republic. In b. c. 94, he was 
made consul, together with L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, in preference to a competitor of very high 
rank, though he himself was a novus homo: and 
after his consulship he obtained Spain as his pro¬ 
vince, as is usually inferred from coins of the gens 
Caelia which bear his name, the word His (pania) 
and the figure of a boar, which Eckhel refers to the 
town of Clunia. (One of these coins is figured in 
the Did. of Ant. s. v. Epulones.) During the civil 
war between Marius and Sulla, b. c. 83, Caldus was 
a steady supporter of the Marian party, and in con¬ 
junction with Corrinas and Brutus, he endeavoured 
to prevent Pompey from leading his legions to Sulla. 
But as the three did not act in unison, Pompey 
made an attack upon the army of Brutus and 
routed it, whereby the plan of Caldus was com¬ 
pletely thwarted. (Cic. de Oral. i. 25, Brut, 45, 
in Verr. v. 70, dc Petit . Cons. 3, pro Mwren. 8; 
J. Obsequcns, 111 ; Ascon. Argum. in Cornel, p. 
57, ed. Orelli; Plut Pomp. 7 ; Cic. ad All. x. 12, 
14 —16, de Oral. ii. 64; ad Hcrenn. ii. 13, 
though it is uncertain whether the Caelius men¬ 
tioned in the last two passages is the same ns C 
Caelius Caldus or not; comp. Eckhcl, v. p. 175.) 

2. C. Caelius Caldus, a son of L. Caelius 
Caldus, and a grandson of No. 1, was appointed 
quaestor in b. c. 50, in Cilicia, which was then 
under the administration of Cicero. When Cicero 
departed from the province, he left the administra¬ 
tion in the hands of CalduB, although ho was not 
fit for such a post either by his age or his charac¬ 
ter. Among the letters of Cicero, there is one 
(ad Fam. ii. 19) addressed to Caldus at the time 
when he was quaestor dcsignatus. (Cic. ad Fam, 
ii. 15, ad Alt. vi. 2, 4-6, vii. 1.) 

3. Caldus, the last member of the family who 
occurs in history. He was one of the Romans 
who were taken prisoner by the Germans in the 
defeat of Varus, a. d. 9, and seeing the cruel tor¬ 
tures which the barbarians inflicted upon the pri¬ 
soners, he grasped the chains in which he was fet¬ 
tered and dashed them against his own head with 
such force, that he died on the spot. (Veil. Pat. 
ii. 120.) 

The name Caldus occurs on several coins of the 
Caelia gens. One of the most important is given, 
as is mentioned above, in the Did. of Ant. [L.S.] 



CALE'CAS, JOANNES (’IoxWrjs KoAW), 
was patriarch of Constantinople from a. d. 1333 to 
to 1347. (Cantacuz. Hist. Bgz. iii. 21.) Ho was 
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a native of the town of Apri or Aprns in Thrace, 
and before he was made patriarch he held a high 
ecclesiastical office at the court of the emperor 
Andronicus. He delivered a great number of homi¬ 
lies at Constantinople, which created great sensa¬ 
tion in their time, and sixty of which are said to 
be still extant in MS. But only two of them 
have been published by Grcstcr ( De Crucc , ii. 
p. 1363, &c., and 1477, &c.), and the latter under 
the erroneous name of Philotheus. (Cave, HisL 

IAt. ii. p. 497, &c., ed. Lend.; Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, xi. p. 591, &c.) [L. S.] 

CALE'CAS, MANUEL (Mavoo»}A KaAjf/cas), 
a relative of Joannes Calccas, appears to have 
lived about a. d. 1360, as he combated the doc¬ 
trines of Palamas. He is said to have been a monk 
of the Dominican order, and was the author of 
several works. Though he himself was a Greek, 
he wrote against the Greek church and in favour 
of that of Rome, for which he is, of course, highly 
praised by the adherents of the Roman church. 
The following list contains those of his works 
which are published: — 1. 44 Libri iv adversus 
errores Graccorum do Processione Spiritus Sancti.” 
The Greek original has not yet been printed, but 
a Latin translation was made at the command of 
Pope Martin V. by Ambrosias Cnmaldulcnsis, nnd 
was edited with a commentary by P. Stenartius, 
Ingolstadt, 1616, 4to. A reprint of this transla¬ 
tion is contained in the Biblioth. Patr. vol. xxvi. 
p. 382, &c., cd. Lugdun. 2. 44 De Essentia ct 

Opcratione Dei" (ircpi obalas koI lvfpy*(as), was 
edited with a Latin translation and notes by Com- 
befisius, in vol. ii. of his Auctarium Novissimum 
Bibl. Patr. pp. 1—67, cd. Paris, 1672, fol. This 
work is directed against the heresies of Palamas, 
and was approved by the synod of Constantinople 
of 1351. 3. u Dc Fide deque Principiis Catholicae 
Fidei” (irepl Triartus xai ircpl tcov dpx«v rrjs KaBo- 
\iKrjs trlareus). This work, consisting of ten 
chapters, was edited with a Latin translation and 
notes by Combefisius, in his Auctarium mentioned 
above, ii. pp. 174—*285. The Latin translation is 
reprinted in the Bibl. Patr. voL xxvi. p. 345, &c., 
cd. Lugdun. About ten moro of his works are 
extant in MS., but have never yet been published. 
(Wharton's Append, to Cave's Hist. Lit. i. p. 55, 
&c.; Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, xi. p. 453, &c.) [L.S.] 

CALENUS. [Olenus.] 

CALE'NUS, the name of a family of the Fufia 
gens, is probably derived from Calcs, a municipium 
in Campania; but whether the name merely indi¬ 
cated the origin of the family, or whether the first 
who bore it, derived it from having conquered the 
town of Calcs is uncertain, though the latter is the 
more probable supposition. The name occurs on 
a coin of the Fufia gens. (Eckhel, v. p. 220, &c.) 

1. Q. Fufius Calenus is mentioned only by 
Cicero ( Philip. viii. 4) as one who thought, that 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica wa9 the greatest man 
in the republic, because he had delivered the state 
from the obnoxious Tib. Gracchus. From this 
sentiment it may be inferred, that Fufius Calenus 
occupied a considerable portion of the public land. 

2. Q. Fufius Q. f. C. n. Calenus, son of No. 
1, was tribune of the plebs in B. c. 61, and patro¬ 
nized P. Clodius, whom he endeavoured to save 
from condemnation for his violation of the myste¬ 
ries of the Bona Dea. With this view he pro¬ 
posed a law, that Clodius should not be tried by 
special judges, but by the ordinary court. This 
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bill was supported by Q. Horten6ius, though hd 
thought it impossible that Clodius should be ac¬ 
quitted. However the law was passed, and Fufius 
Calenus gained his end. In b. c. 59, he was 
elected praetor by the influence of Caesar, in 
whose cause he continued to be very active ever 
afterwards. In this year lie carried a law, that 
each of the three classes of judges, senators, equites, 
and tribuni acrarii, should give their votes sepa¬ 
rately, so that it might always be seen in what 
way each of them voted. Being generally known 
as the tool of Caesar, he also shared in the hatred 
which the latter drew upon himself, nnd was ac¬ 
cordingly treated, says Cicero (ad Att. ii. 18), with 
contempt and hisses by all the good citizens. 

In B. c. 52, Calenus is stated to have supported 
the Clodian party after Clodius had been murdered 
by Milo, and in the year following we find him 
as legate of Caesar in Gaul. On the outbreak 
of the civil war in b. c. 49, Calenus hastened in the 
month of March to meet Caesar at Brundusium, 
and on his journey thither he called upon Cicero 
at his Formian Villa, on which occasion ho called 
Pompey a criminal, and charged the senate with 
levity and folly. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 5.) When 
Caesar afterwards went to Spain, Calenus again 
followed him ns legate; nnd after Cncsnr hnd gone 
to Epeirus, Calenus was sent to fetch over the re¬ 
mainder of the troops from Italy. But while ho 
was crossing over from Epeirus to Italy with his 
empty ships, Bibulus captured most of them: Ca¬ 
lenus himself escaped to the Italian coast and after¬ 
wards returned to Epeirus witli Antony. Before 
the battle of Pharsalia Caesar sent him to Achaia, 
and there he took Delphi, Thebes, and Orchomc- 
no8, and afterwards Athens, Mcgnra, and Patrae. 
In b. c. 47, Caesar caused him to be raised to tho 
consulship. 

After the murder of Caesar, in n. c. 44, Calemi9 
joined M. Antony, nnd during the transactions of 
the early part of n. c. 43, lie defended Antony 
against Cicero. The speech which Dion Cassius 
(xlii. 1, &c.) puts into his mouth, docs not, proba¬ 
bly, contain much genuine matter, and is, perhaps, 
only an invention of the historian. After the wur 
against Brutus and Cassius, Calenus served as tho 
legate of M. Antony, and the legions of tho latter 
were placed under his commund in northern Italy. 
When the Perusinian war terminated, in B. c. 41, 
with the defeat of L. Antonius, Octavianus was 
anxious to get possession of the army of Calenus, 
which was stationed at the foot of the Alps; for¬ 
tunately for Octavianus, Calenus just then died, 
and his son, who was a mere youth, surrendered 
the army to Octavianus without striking a blow. 
It is related by Appian (b. c. iv. 47), that during 
the proscription of (b. c. 43) tho life of the great 
M. Terentius Varro was saved by Calenus, and it 
is not improbable that the letter of Varro to 
Fufius, which is still extant (Frapm. p. 199. ed 
Bipont.) was addressed to our Q. Fufius Calenus. 
(Cic. ad Fain. v. 6, ad Att. i. 14, 15, xi. 15, 16; 
Schol. Bobiens. pp. 330, 235 ; Ascon. ad Milan . 
p. 43, ed. Orelli; Cic. Philip, viii. 4, &c.; Caes. 
B. G. viii. 39, B. C. iii. 8, 26, 55; Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 8, xlii. 14, 55, xlviii. 10, 20; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 58, v. 3,12, 24, 33, 51,61; comp. Orelli, 
Onom. Txdi. ii. p. 259.) 

3. Calenus, L. (Fufius), is mentioned only 
by Cicero (c. Verr. ii. 8) as one of the witnesses 
against Verres. [L. S.] 
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CALE'NUS, JU'LIUS, an Aeduan. After | his recall from banishment. (Quintil. x. i. § 23 ; 


the battle of Cremona, in a. d. 69, in which the 
army of Vitellius was defeated by Antonius Pri¬ 
mus, Julius Calenus, who had himself belonged to 
the Vitellian party, was sent to Gaul as a living 
proof of their defeat. (Tac. Hist. iii. 35.) [L. S.] 

CALE'NUS, M. VALERIUS CORVUS. 
[Corvus.] 

CALE'TOR (KaXifrwp), a son of Clytius, slain 
at Troy by the Telamonian Ajax. (Horn. II xv. 
419; Paus. x. 14. § 2.) Another person of this 
name, the father of Aphareus, occurs in II. xiii. 
541. [L. S.] 

CA'LG AC US or GA'LGACUS, a British chief 
who distinguished himself among his countrymen 
in the war with Agricola. Tacitus (Agr. 29, &c.) 
gives a noble specimen of his love of liberty in the 
speech he puts into his mouth. [L. S.] 

CALIDIA'NUS, C. COSCONIUS. [Cosco- 

Nius.] 

CALI'DIUS or CALLI'DIUS. I. Cn. Cali- 
dius, a Roman knight in Sicily, of high rank and 
great influence, whose son was a Roman judex and 
senator, was robbed of some of his plate by Vcrres. 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 20.) 

2. Q. Calidius, tribune of the plebs in b.c.99, 
carried a law in this year for the recall of Q. Me- 
tellus Numidicus from banishment. In gratitude 
for this service, his son Q. Metellus Pius, who was 
then consul, supported Calidius in his canvas for 
the practorship in n. c- 80. Calidius was accord- 
ingly praetor in n. c. 79, and obtained one of the 
Spanish provinces; but, on his return to Rome, he 
was accused of extortion in his province by Q. Lol- 
lius (not Gallius, as the Pseudo-Asconius states), 
and condemned by his judges, who had been bribed 
for the purpose. As, however, the bribes had not 
been large, Calidius made the remark, that a man of 
praetorian rank ought not to be condemned for a less 
sum than three million sesterces. (Val. Max. v. 2. 
§ 7; Cic. pro Plane. 28, 29 ; Cic. Verr. Act, i. 13 ; 
Pseudo-Ascon. ad loc.; Cic. Verr. iii. 25.) This 
Calidius may have been the one who was sent from 
Rome, about b. c. 82, to command Murena to de¬ 
sist from the devastation of the territories of Mith- 
ridates. (Appian, MUhr. 65.) 

3. M. Cax.idius, son of No. 2 (Pseudo-Ascon. 
ad Cic. Verr. Act. i. 13), a celebrated orator, stu¬ 
died under Apollodorus of Pcrgamus, who was also 
the teacher of the emperor Augustus. (Euseb. 

Clron. 01. 179. 2.) Cicero passes (Brut. 79, 80) 
a high panegyric upon Calidius’ oratory, which he 
characterizes at considerable length, and particu¬ 
larly praises the clearness and elegance of his style. 
But while Calidius explained a thing most lucidly, 
and was listened to with the greatest pleasure, he 
was not 60 successful in carrying with him the 
feelings of his hearers and producing conviction. 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 36) classes him with Cicero, 
Ilortensius, and the other chief orators of his time, 
and Quintilian (xii. 10. § 10) also 6peaks of the 
“subtilitas” of Calidius. 

The first oration of Calidius of which we have 
mention was delivered in b.c. 64, when he accused 
Q. Gallius, a candidate for the praetorship, of bri¬ 
bery. Gallius was defended by Cicero, of whose 
oration a few fragments are extant. (Ascon. in 
Oral, in Tog. cand. p. 88, ed. Orelli; Cic. Brut 80; 
Festus, s. v. Su/es.) In b. c. 57 Calidius was prae¬ 
tor, and in that year spoke in favour of restoring 
the house of Cicero, having previously supported 


Cic. post. Bed. in Sen. 9.) In b. c. 54, he defended, 
in conjunction with Cicero and others, M. Acmilius 
Scaurus, who was accused of extortion. (Ascon. in 
Scaur, p. 20.) He also spoke in the same year on 
behalf of the freedom of the inhabitants of Tenedos, 
and in support of Gabinius. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 11, 
iii. 2.) In b. c. 52, Calidius was one of the sup¬ 
porters of Milo, after the death of Clodius (Ascon. 
in Milon. p. 35); and in the following year (51) 
he was a candidate for the consulship, but lost his 
election, and was accused of bribery by the two 
Gallii, one of whom he had himself accused in b. c. 
64. (CaeL ap Cic. ad Fam. viii. 4, 9.) 

In the debate in the senate at the beginning of 
January, B. c. 49, Calidius gave it as his opinion 
that Pompcy ought to depart to his provinces to 
prevent any occasion for war; and on the breaking 
out of the civil war immediately afterwards, ho 
joined Caesar, by whom he was appointed to the 
government of the province of Gallia Togata. IIo 
died at Placentia, in his province, in b. c. 48. 
(Caes. B.C. i. 2; Euseb. Chron. 01. 180. 4.) 

fThe fragments of the orations of Calidius are 
given in Meyer's Oratorum Roman. Fragm. p. 434, 
&c. 2nd cd.; comp. Ellcndt's Prolegomena to his 
edition of Cicero's Brutus , p. evii. and Wcstcrmann'a 
Cesch. dcr Bom. BcredtsamkeU , § 69, not. 6-11.) 

The coin annexed refers to this M. Calidius. 
It bears on the obverse the head of Rome, and on 
the reverse Victory in a two-horso chariot, with 
the inscription m. caijd. q. me. cn. PL., that is, 
M. Calidius, Q. Metellus, and Cn. Fulvius, being 
triumvirs of the mint. 



CA'LIDUS, L. JU'LIUS (some MSS. have 
Calidius, but this last is a gentile appellation and 
not a cognomen), is pronounced by Cornelius Nepos 
(Att 12) worthy of holding the first place among 
the Roman poets of his day, after the death of 
Catullus and Lucretius. This must, of course, be 
understood to refer to the period immediately an¬ 
terior to the Augustan era. Calidus had great 
possessions in Africa, and was proscribed in conse¬ 
quence by Volumnius, one of the creatures of An¬ 
tony, but his name was erased from the fatal list 
through the interposition of Atticus. [W. R.] 
CALI'GULA, the third in the series of Roman 
emperors, reigned from A. d. 37 to a. d. 41. His 
real name was Caius Caesar, and he received that 
of Caligula in the camp, from ealigae , the foot dress 
of the common soldiers, when he was yet a boy 
with his father in Germany. As emperor, how¬ 
ever, he was always called by his contemporaries 
Caius, and he regarded the name of Caligula as an 
insult (Senec. De Constant. 18.) He was the 
youngest son of Germanicus, the nephew of Tibe¬ 
rius, by Agrippina, and was bom on the 31st of 
August, a. d. 12. (Suet. Cat. 8.) The place of his 
birth was a matter of doubt with the ancients; 
according to some, it was Tibur; according to 
others, Treves on the Moselle; but Suetonius 
has proved from the public documents of Antium 
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that he was born at that town. His earliest 
years were spent in the camp of his father in 
Germany, and he grew up among the soldiers, 
with whom he became accordingly very popular. 
(Tac. Annul. I. 41, Gd ; Suet. Cal. 9; Dion Cass, 
lvii. 5.) Caligula also accompanied his father on 
his Syrian expedition, and after his return first 
lived with his mother, and, when she was exiled, 
in the house of Livia Augusta. When the latter 
died, Caligula, then a youth in his sixteenth year, 
delivered the funeral oration upon her from the 
Xtostra. After this he lived some years with his 
grandmother, Antonia. Caligula, like his two 
elder brothers, Nero and Drusus, was hated by 
Sejanus, but his favour with Tiberius and his 
popularity as the son of Germanicus saved him. 
(Dion Cass, lviii. 8.) 

After the fall of Sejanus in a. d. 32, when 
Caligula had just attained his twentieth year, Ti¬ 
berius summoned him to come to Capreae. Here 
the young man concealed so well his feelings at the 
injuries inflicted upon his mother and brothers, as 
well as at the wrongs which he himself had suf¬ 
fered, that he did not utter a sound of complaint, 
and behaved in such a submissive manner, that 
those who witnessed his conduct declared, that 
there never was such a cringing slave to so bad a 
master. (Suet. Cal. 10; Tac. Annul, vi. 20.) But 
his savage and voluptuous character was neverthe¬ 
less seen through by Tiberius. About the same 

time he married Junia Claudilla (Claudia), the 
daughter of M. Silanus, an event which Dion Cas¬ 
sius (lviii. 25) assigns to the year a. d. 35. Soon 
afterwards he obtained the quaestorship, and on 
the death of his brother Drusus was made augur in 
his stead, having been created pontiff two years 

before. (Dion Cass, lviii. 8; Suet. Cal. 12.) 

After the death of his wife, in March a. d. 36, 
Caligula began seriously to think in what manner 
he might secure the succession to himself, of which 
Tiberius had held out hopes to him, without how¬ 
ever deciding anything. (Dion Cass, lviii. 23; 
Tac. Annul, vi. 45, &c.) In order to ensure his 
success, he seduced Ennia Naevia, the wife of 
Macro, who had then the command of the praeto¬ 
rian cohorts. lie promised to marry her if he 
should succeed to the throne, and contrived to gain 
the consent and co-operation of Macro also, who 
according to some accounts introduced his wife to 
the embraces of the voluptuous youth. (Suet Cal. 
12; Tac. Annul, vi. 45; Dion Cass, lviii. 28; 
Philo, Legal. a*l Cat. p. 998, ed. Paris, 1640.) 
Tiberius died in March a. d. 37, and there can be 
little doubt but that Caligula either caused or accele¬ 
rated his death. In aftertimes he often boasted of 
having attempted to murder Tiberius in order to 
avenge the wrongs which his family had suffered 
from him. There were reports that Caligula had 
administered to Tiberius a slow poison, or that he 
had withheld from him the necessary food during 
his illness, or lastly, that he had suffocated him 
with a pillow. Some again said, that he had been 
assisted by Macro, while Tacitus (Anna/, vi. 50) 
mentions Macro alone as the guilty person. (Suet. 
Tib. 73, Cal. 12; Dion Cass, lviii. 28.) When 
the body of Tiberius was carried from Misenum to 
Home, Caligula accompanied it in the dress of a 
mourner, but he was saluted by the people at Rome 
with the greatest enthusiasm as the son of Ger¬ 
manicus. Tiberius in his will had appointed his 
grandson Tiberius as coheir to Caligula, but the 
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senate and the people gave the sovereign power to 
Caligula alone, in spite of the regulations of Tibe¬ 
rius. (Suet. Cul. 14 ; Dion Cass. lix. 1 ; comp. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 6. $ 9.) In regard to all 
other points, however, Caligula carried the will of 
Tiberius into execution: he paid to the people and 
the soldiers the sums whicli the late emperor had 
bequeathed to them, and even increased these 
legacies by his own munificence. After having 
delivered the funeral oration upon Tiberius, he im¬ 
mediately fulfilled the duty of piety towards his 
mother and his brother: he had their ashes con¬ 
veyed from Pandataria and the Pontian islands to 
Rome, and deposited them in the Mausoleum with 
great solemnity. But notwithstanding the feeling 
which prompted him to this act, he pardoned all 
those who had allowed themselves to be used as 
instruments against the members of his family, and 
ordered the documents which contained the evi¬ 
dence of their guilt to be burnt in the Forum. 
Those who had been condemned to imprisonment 
by Tiberius were released, and those who had been 
exiled were recalled to their country. lie restored 
to the magistrates their full power of jurisdiction 
without appeal to his person, and he also en¬ 
deavoured to revive the old character of the comitia 
by allowing the people to discuss and decide the 
matters brought before them, as in former times. 
Towards foreign princes who had been stripped 
of their power and their revenues by his predeces¬ 
sor, he behaved with great generosity. Thus 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod, who had been put 
in chains by Tiberius, was released and restored to 
his kingdom, and Antiochus IV. of Commageno 
received back his kingdom, which was increased 
by the maritime district of Cilicia. 

On the first of July a. n. 37, Caligula entered 
upon his first consulship together with Claudius, 
his father's brother, and held the offico for two 
months. Soon alter this he was seized by a serious 
illness in consequence of his irregular mode of liv¬ 
ing. He was, indeed, restored to health, but from 
that moment appeared an altered man. Hitherto 
the joy of the people at his accession seemed to bo 
perfectly justified by the justice and moderation ho 
shewed during the first months of his reign, but 
from henceforward he appears more like a diabolical 
than a human being—he acts completely like a 
madman. A kind of savagcncss and gross volup¬ 
tuousness had always been prominent features in 
his character, but still we arc not justified in sup¬ 
posing, as many do, that he merely threw off the 
mask which had hitherto concealed his real dispo¬ 
sition ; it is much more probable that his illness 
destroyed his mental powers, and thus let loose all 
the veiled passions of his soul, to which he now 
yielded without exercising any control over them. 
Immediately after his recovery he ordered Tibe¬ 
rias, the grandson of his predecessor, whom he had 
raised before to the rank of princeps juvcnliUis , to 
be put to death on the pretext of his having wished 
the emperor not to recover from his illness; and 
those of his friends who had vowed their lives for 
his recovery, were now compelled to carry their 
vow into effect by putting an end to their existence. 
He also commanded several members of his own 
family, and among them his grandmother Antonia, 
Macro, and his wife Ennia Naevia, to make away 
with themselves. His thirst for blood seemed to 
increase with the number of his victims, and mur¬ 
dering soon ceased to be the consequence of bii 
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hatred ; it became a matter of pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment with him. Once during a public fight of 
wild beasts in the Circus, when there were no more 
criminals to enter the arena, he ordered persons to 
he token at random from among the spectators, and 
to be thrown before the wild beasts, but that they 
might not be able to cry out or curse their de¬ 
stroyer, he ordered their tongues to be cut out 
Often when he was taking his meals, he would 
order men to be tortured to death before his eyes, 
that he might have the pleasure of witnessing their 
agony. Once when, during a horse-race, the people 
were more favourably disposed to one of his com¬ 
petitors than to himself, he is said to have ex¬ 
claimed, “Would that the whole Roman people 
had only one head.” 

But his cruelty was not greater than his volup¬ 
tuousness and obscenity. He carried on an inces¬ 
tuous intercourse with his own sisters, and when 
Brasilia, the second of them, died, he raved like a 
madman with grief, and commanded her to be 
worshipped as a divinity. No Roman lady was 
safe from his attacks, and his marriages were as 
disgracefully contracted as they were ignorainiously 
dissolved. The only woman that exercised a last¬ 
ing influence over him was Cacsonia. A point 
which still more shews the disordered state of his 
brain is, that in his self-veneration he went so far 
as to consider himself a god: lie would appear 
in public sometimes in the attire of Bacchus, Apol¬ 
lo, or Jupiter, and even of Venus and Diana; he 
would frequently place himself in the temple 
of Castor and Pollux, between the statues of 
these divinities, and order the people who entered 
the temple to worship him. He even built a tem¬ 
ple to himself ns Jupiter Latiaris, and appointed 
priest* to attend to his worship and oiler sa¬ 
crifices to him. This temple contained his statue 
in gold, of the size of life, and his statue was 
dressed precisely as he was. The wealthiest Ro¬ 
mans were appointed his priests, but they had to 
purchase the honour with immense sums of money. 
He sometimes officiated ns his own priest, making 
his horse Incitatus, which he afterwards raised to 
the consulship, his colleague. No one but a com¬ 
plete madman would have been guilty of things 
like these. 

The sums of money which he squandered almost 
surpass belief. During the first year of his reign 
he nearly drained the treasury, although Tiberius 
had left in it the sura of 7*20 millions of sesterces. 
One specimen may serve to shew in what sense¬ 
less manner he spent the money. That he might 
be able to boast of having marched over the sea as 
over dry land, he ordered a bridge of boats to be 
constructed across the channel between Baiae and 
Puteoli, a distance of three Roman miles and six 
hundred paces. After it was covered with earth 
and houses built upon it, he rode across it in tri¬ 
umph, and gave a splendid banquet on the middle 
of the bridge. In order to amuse himself on this 
occasion in his usual way, he ordered numbers of 
the spectators whom he had invited to be thrown 
into the sea. As the regular revenues of the state 
were insufficient to supply him with the means of 
such mad extravagance, he had recourse to rob¬ 
beries, public sales of his estates, unheard-of taxes, 
and every species of extortion that could be de¬ 
vised. Tn order that no means of getting money 
might remain untried, he established a public 
brothel in his own palace, and sent out his servants 
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to invite men of all classes to avail themselves of 
it. On the birth of his daughter by Cacsonia, he 
regularly acted the part of a beggar in order to 
obtain money to rear her. He also made known 
that he would receive presents on new year's day, 
and on the first of January he posted himself in 
the vestibule of his palace, to accept the presents 
that were brought him by crowds of people. Things 
like these gradually engendered in him a love of 
money itself without any view to the ends it is to 
serve, and he is said to have sometimes taken a 
delight in rolling himself in heaps of gold. After 
Italy and Rome were exhausted by his extortions, 
his love of money and his avarice compelled him to 
seek other resources. He turned his eyes to Gaul, 
and under the pretence of a war against the Ger¬ 
mans, lie marched, in a. d. 40, with an army to 
Gaul to extort money from the wealthy inhabitants 
of that country. Executions were as frequent here 
as they had been before in Italy. Lentulus Gac- 
tulicus and Aemilius Lepidus were accused of hav¬ 
ing formed a conspiracy and were put to death, 
and the two sisters of Caligula were sent into exile 
as guilty of adultery and accomplices of the con¬ 
spiracy. Ptolcmaeus, the son of king Juba, was 
exiled merely on account of his riches, and was 
afterwards put to death. It would bo endless and 
disgusting to record here all the acts of cruelty, in¬ 
sanity, and avarice, of which his whole reign, with 
the exception of the first few months, forms one 
uninterrupted succession. He concluded Iris pre¬ 
datory campaign in Gaul by leading his army to 
the coast of the ocean, ns if he would cross over to 
Britain ; he drew them up in battle array, and 
then gave them the signal—to collect shells, 
which he called the spoils of conquered Ocean. 
After this he returned to Romo, where he acted 
with still greater cruelty than before, because ho 
thought the honours which the senate conferred, 
upon him too insignificant and too human for a 
god like him. Several conspiracies were formed 
against him, but were discovered, until at length 
Cassius Chnerea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
Cornelius Sabinus, and others, entered into one 
which was crowned with success. Four months 
after his return from Gaul, on the 24th of January 
a. d. 41, Caligula was murdered by Clmerea near 
the theatre, or according to others, in his own 
palace while he was hearing some boys rehearse the 
part they were to perform in the theatre. His wife 
and daughter were likewise put to death. His 
body was secretly conveyed by his friends to the 
horti Lamiani, hall burnt, and covered over with a 
light turf. Subsequently, however, his sisters, 
after their return from exile, ordered the body to 
be taken out, and had it completely burnt and 
buried. (Sueton. Caligula; Dion Cass. lib. lix.; 
Joseph. Aid, xix. I ; AureL Viet. Dc Cues. 3; 
Zonar. x. 6.) 

In the coin annexed the obverse represents the 
head of Caligula, with the inscription c. Caesar, 
avo. germ. p. m. tr. pot., and the reverse that 
of Augustus, with the inscription divvs avg. 
pater patriae. [L. S.] 
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CALTPPUS. [Calipfus.] 
CALLAESCHRUS. [Antistates.] 
CALLAICUS, a surname of D. Junius Brutus. 
[Brutus, No. 15.] 

CALLAS. [Calas.1 

CALLATIA'NUS, DEME'TRIUS (M- 

rpto s KaAAariavjfs), the author of a geographical 
work on Europe and Asia (wept E vpwnrjs Kal 
A alas) in twenty books, which is frequently re¬ 
ferred to by the ancients. (Diog. Laert. v. 83; 
Stcph. Byz. s. v. ’ArriKifpa ; Strab. i. p. 60; 
Dionys. Hal. dc comp. Verb. 4; Lucian. Macrob. 
10; Schol. ad Theocrit. i. 65, x. 19; Mnrcian. 
Heracl. passim.) [L. S.] 

CALLl'ADES (KaXAtaS^s), is mentioned by 
Herodotus (viii.51) as archon eponymus of Athens 
at the time of the occupation of the city by the 
Persian army, b. c. 480. [E. E.] 

CALLl'ADES (KaAAtaSrjs), a comic poet, who 
is mentioned by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 577), but 
about whom nothing further is known, than that 
a comedy cntitlcd*'A 7 i'oia was ascribed by seme to 
Diphilus and by others to Calliades. (Athen. ix. 
p. 401.) From the former passage of Athenaeus 
it must be inferred, that Calliades was a contem¬ 
porary of the archon Eucleidcs, B. c. 403, and 
that accordingly ho belonged to the old Attic 
comedy, whereas the fact of the Agnoea being 
disputed between him and Diphilus shews that he 
was a contemporary of the latter, and accordingly 
was a poet of the new Attic comedy. For this 
reason Meinckc {Hist. Crit. Coin. Or. p. 450) is 
inclined to believe that the name Calliades in 
Athenaeus is a mistake for Callias. [L. S.] 
CALLl'ADES (KaAA<d5»?r), the name of two 
artists, a painter 6pokcn of by Lucian {Dial. Meretr. 
8, p. 300), and a statuary, who made a statue of 
the courtezan Neaera. (Tatian, ad Gmcc. 55.) The 
age and country of both are unknown. (Plin. 
II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) [W. I.] 

CALLl'ANAX (KoAA idva(), a physician, who 
probably lived in the third century n. c. He was 
one of the followers of Herophilus, and appears to 
have been chiefly known for the roughness and 
brutality of his manners towards his patients. Some 
of his answers have been preserved by Galen. To 
one of his patients who said he was about to die, 
ho replied by the verse, Ei P‘4 <r* A KaWlwais 
lyelvaro : and to another who expressed the same 
fear he quoted the verse from Homer {IL xxi. 107), 
KarOave Kal ndrpoi<\os, Sirep crlo ttoAAo*' dudvaiv. 
(Galen, Comment, in Ilippocr. u Epid. VI." iv. 9. 
vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 145 ; Pallad. Comment. Ilippocr. 
“Epid. VI." § 8, apud Dietz, Schol. in Hipjxfcr. 
el Gal. vol. ii. p. 112.) [\V. A. G.] 

CALLi'ARUS ( KaWtapos ), a son of Odoedocus 
and Laonome, from whom the Locrian town of 
Cal liar us was said to have derived its name. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

CA'LLIAS (KaAAfos), a son of the Heracleid 
king Temenus, who, in conjunction with his bro¬ 
thers, caused his father to be killed by some hired 
persons, because he preferred Deiphontcs, the hus¬ 
band of his daughter Hymetho, to his sons. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 8. § 5.) [L. S.] 

CA'LLIAS and HIPPONI'CUS (KaAAi'as, 
'ImroviKos), a noble Athenian family, celebrated 
for their wealth, the heads ot which, from the son 
of Phaenippu9 downwards [No. 2], received these 
names alternately in successive generations. (Ari9- 
toph. ulv. 283; Schol. ad loc.; Perizon. ad Ad. 
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V. H. xiv. 16.) They enjoyed the hereditary dig¬ 
nity of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and claimed descent from Triptolemus. (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 3. § 6.) 

1. Hipponicus I., the first of the family on re¬ 
cord, is mentioned by Plutarch (Sol. 15, comp. Pol. 
Praec. 13) as one of the three to whom Solon, 
shortly before the introduction of his <xe«ra'x0€ia, 
B. c. 594, imparted his intention of diminishing 
the amount of debt while he abstained from inter¬ 
ference with landed property. Of this information 
they are said to have made a fraudulent use, and 
to have enriched themselves by the purchase of 
large estates with borrowed money. Bockh thinks, 
however (Publ. Econ. of Athens , b. iv. ch. 3), that 
this story against Hipponicus may have originated 
in the envy of his countrymen. 

2. Callias I., son of Phaenippus and probably 
nephew of the above, is mentioned by Herodotus 
(vi. 121) as a strong opponent of Peisistratus, and 
as the only man in Athens who ventured to buy 
the tyrant’s property on each occasion of his expul¬ 
sion. On the same authority, if indeed the chapter 
be not an interpolation (vi. 122; see Larcher, ad 
loc.), we learn, that he spent much money in keep¬ 
ing horses, was a conqueror at the Olympic and 
Pythian games, at the former in b. c. 564 (Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Av. 283), and gave large dowries to 
his daughters, allowing them—a good and wise 
departure from the usual practice—to marry any 
of the Athenians they pleased. 

3. Hipponicus II., surnamed Ammon, son of 
Callias I., is said to have increased his wealth con¬ 
siderably by the treasures of a Persian general, 
which had been entrusted to Diomnestus, a mail 
of Erctria, on the first invasion of that placo by 
the Persians. The invading army being all de¬ 
stroyed Diomnestus kept the money; but his heirs, 
on the second Persian invasion, transmitted it to 
Hipponicus at Athens, and with him it ultimately 
remained, as all the captive Eretrians (comp. lie- 
rod. vi. 118) were sent to Asia. This 9tory is 
given by Athenaeus (xii. pp. 536, f., 537, a.) on 
the authority of Heracleidcs of Pontus; but it is 
open to much suspicion from its inconsistency with 
the account of Herodotus, who mentions only one 
invasion of Eretria, and that a successful one B. c. 
490. (Herod, vi. 99—101.) Possibly the anec¬ 
dote, like that of Callias \aKK6ir\ovros below, was 
one of the modes in which the gossips of Athens 
accounted for the large fortune of the family. 

4. Callias II., son of No. 3, was present in 
his priestly dress at the battle of Marathon; and 
the story runs that, on the rout of the enemy, a 
Persian, claiming his protection, pointed out to 
him a treasure buried in a pit, and that he slew 
the man and appropriated the money. Hence the 
surname \aKKOn\ovTos (Plut. Aristeid. 5; Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Nub. 65; Hesych. and Said. s. v. 
\aKK6ir\oinos), which, however, we may perhaps 
rather regard as having itself suggested the talc, 
and as having been originally, like PaOunXovros, 
expressive of the extent of the family's wealth. 
(Bockh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, b. iv. ch. 3.) His 
enemies certainly were sufficiently malignant, if 
not powerful; for Plutarch (Aristeid. 25), on the 
authority of Aeschines the Socratic, speaks of a 
capital prosecution instituted against him on ex¬ 
tremely weak grounds. Aristeides, who was his 
cousin, was a witness on the trial, which must 
therefore have taken place before b. c. 468, the 
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probable date of Aristeides' death. In Herodotus 
(vii. 151) Callias is mentioned as ambassador from 
Athens to Artaxerxes; and this statement we 
might identify with that of Diodorus, who ascribes 
to the victories of Cimon, through the negotiation 
of Callias, b. c. 449, a peace with Persia on terms 
most humiliating to the latter, were it not that ex¬ 
treme suspicion rests on the whole account of the 
treaty in question. (Paus. i. 8 ; Diod. xii. 4; Wes- 
scling, ad loc.; Mitford’s Greece, ch. xL sec. 3, note 
11; Thirl wall's Greece , vol. iii. pp. 37, 38, and the 
authorities there referred to; Bockh, Publ. Econ. 
of Athens, b. iii. ch. 12, b. iv. ch. 3.) Be this as 
it may, he did not escape impeachment after his 
return on the charge of having taken bribes, and 
was condemned to a fine of 50 talents, more than 
32,000/., being a fourth of his whole property. 
(Dem. de Fals. Ley. p. 428; Lys. pro Aristoph. 
Bon. § 50.) 

5. Hipponicus III., was the son of Callias II., 
and with Eurymedon commanded the Athenians 
in their successful incursion into the territory of 
Tanngra, n. c. 426. (Thuc. iii. 91; Diod. xii. 65.) 
lie was killed at the battle of Dclium, B. c. 424, 
where he was one of the generals. (Andoc. c. Alcib. 

р. 30.) It must therefore have been his divorced 
wife, and not his widow, whom Pericles married. 
(Plut. Peric. 24; comp. Palm, ad A rid opk. Av. 
283 ; Wcsseling, ad Diod. xii. 65.) His daughter 
Ilipparcte became the wife of Alcibiades, with a 
dowry of ten talents, the largest, according to An¬ 
docides, that had ever before been given. (Andoc. 

с. Alcib. p. 30; Plut. Alcib. 8.) Another daughter 
of Hipponicus was married to Theodores, and be¬ 
came the mother of Isocrates the orator. (Isocr. de 
Biff. p. 353, a.) In Plato's “Cratylus,” also (pp. 
384, 391), Hcrmogencs is mentioned as a son of 
Hipponicus and brother of Callias; but, ns in p. 
391 he is spoken of as not sharing his father's pro- 

E , and his poverty is further alluded to by 
phon (Mem. ii. 101, he must have been ille- 

f itimate. (See Did. of Ant. pp. 472, a., 598, b.) 

or Hipponicus, sco also Ael. V. II. xiv. 16, who 
tells an anecdote of him with reference to Poly- 
clctus 4hc sculptor. 

6. Callias III., son of Hipponicus III. by the 
lady who married Pericles (Plut. Pane. 24), was 
notorious for his extravagance and profligacy. We 
have seen, that he must have succeeded to his for¬ 
tune in u. c. 424, which is not perhaps irreconcile- 
able with the mention of him in the “ Flatterers 
of Eupolis, the comic poet, b. c. 421, as having 
recently entered on the inheritance. (Athen. v. p. 
218, c.) In b. c. 400, he was engaged in the at¬ 
tempt to crush Andocides by a charge of profa¬ 
nation, in having placed a supplicatory bough on 
the altar of the temple at Eleusis during the cele¬ 
bration of the mysteries (Andoc. de Myst. § 110, 
&c.); and, if we may believe the statement of the 
accused, the bough was placed there by Callias 
himself, who was provoked at having been thwarted 
by Andocides in a very disgraceful and profligate 
attempt. In b.c. 392, we find him in command of 
the Athenian heavy-armed troops at Corinth on 
the occasion of the famous defeat of the Spartan 
Mora by Iphicrates. (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. § 13.) He 
was hereditary proxenus of Sparta, and, as such, 
was chosen as one of the envoys empowered to 
negotiate peace with that state in b.c. 371, on 
which occasion Xenophon reports an extremely 
absurd and self-glorifying speech of his (Hell, vi 3. 
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§ 2, &c., comp. v. 4. § 22.) A vain and silly 
dilettante, an extravagant and reckless profligate, 
he dissipated all his ancestral wealth on sophists, 
flatterers, and women; and so early did these pro¬ 
pensities appear in him, that he was commonly 
spoken of, before his father's death, as the “ evil 
genius * (aXirripios) of his family. (Andoc. dcMysi. 

§ 130, &c.; comp. Aristoph. Ran. 429, Av. 284, 
&c.; SchoL ad Aristoph. Ran. 502; A then. iv. p. 
169, a.; Ael. V. H. iv. 16.) The scene of Xeno¬ 
phon's w Banquet,” and also that of Plato's M Pro¬ 
tagoras,” is laid at his house; and in the latter 
especially his character is drawn with some vivid 
sketches as a trifling dilettante, highly amused 
with the intellectual fencing of Protagoras and 
Socrates. (See Plat. Protag. pp. 335, 338 ; comp. 
Plat. Apod. p. 20, a., Thcact. p. 165, a., Cratyl. 

C , 391.) Ho is said to have ultimately reduced 
imself to absolute beggary, to which the sarcasm 
of Iphicrates (Aristot. Rhct. iii. 2. § 10) in calling 
him p-nrpayvfmjs instead of 5a5oux°* obviously 
refers; and he died at last in actual want of the 
common necessaries of life. (Athen. xii. p. 537, c.; 
Lys. pro Aristoph. Bon. § 50.) Aelian's erroneous 
account of his committing suicide is clearly nothing 
but gossip from Athenaeus by memory. (Ael.F.//. 
iv. 23 ; Pcrizon. ad toe.) Ho loft a legitimate son 
named Hipponicus. (Andoc. de Myst. § 126, which 
speech, from § 110 to § 131, has much reference 
to the profligacy of Callias.) [E. E.] 

CALLIAS (KoAAias). 1. A soothsayer of the 
sacred Elean family of the Iamidac. (Pind. Olymp. 
vi.), who, according to the account of the Croto- 
nians, came over to their ranks from those of Sy- 
bnris, when he saw that the sacrifices foreboded 
destruction to the latter, b. c. 510. His services 
to Crotona were rewarded by an allotment of land, 
of which his descendants were still in possession 
when Herodotus wrote. (Herod, v. 44, 45.) 

2. A wealthy Athenian, who, on condition of 
marrying Cimon’s sister, Elpinice, paid for him the 
fine of fifty talents which had been imposed on 
Miltiades. (Plut. Cim. 4; Nepos, dm. 1.) Ho 
appeal's to have been unconnected with the nobler 
family of Callias and Hipponicus, the Sqbodxoi. It 
seems likely that his wealth arose from mining, 
and that it was a son or grandson of his who dis¬ 
covered a method of preparing cinnabar, b. c. 405. 
(Bockh, Dissert, on the Mines of Launon , § 23.) 

3. Son of Calliades, was appointed with four 
colleagues to the command of the second body of 
Athenian forces sent against Perdiccas and the 
revolted Chalcidians, b. c. 432, and was 6lain in 
the battle against Aristeus near Potidaca. (Thuc. 
i. 61-63; Diod. xii. 37.) This is probably the 
same Callias who is mentioned as a pupil of Zeno 
the Eleatic, from whose instructions, purchased for 
100 minae, he is said to have derived much real 
advantage, rrotpds na) eAA 6yipos ovw. (Pseudo- 
Plat. Alcib. i. p. 119; Buttmann, ad loc.) 

4. The Chalcidian, son of Mnesarchus, together 
with his brother Taurosthenes, succeeded his father 
in the tyranny of Chalcis, and formed an alliance 
with Philip of Macedon in order to support himself 
against Plutarch us, tyrant of Eretria, or rather 
with the view of extending his authority over the 
whole of Euboea—a design which, according to 
Aeschines, he covered under the disguise of a plan 
for uniting in one league the states of the island, 
and establishing a general Euboean congress at 
Chalcis. Plutarch us accordingly applied to Athens 
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for aid, which was granted in opposition to the ad¬ 
vice of Demosthenes, and an army was sent into Eu¬ 
boea under the command of Phocion, who defeated 
Callias at Tamvnae, b. c. 350. (Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§8 85-88, de Pals. Leg. § 180; Dem. de Pac. § 5; 
Plut. Phoc. 12.) After this, Callias betook himself to 
the Macedonian court, where he was for some time 
high in the favour of the king; but, having in 
some way offended him, he withdrew to Thebes, 
in the hope of gaining her support in the further¬ 
ance of his views. Breaking, however, with the 
Thebans also, and fearing an attack both from them 
and from Philip, he applied to Athens, and through 
the influence of Demosthenes not only obtained 
alliance, and an acknowledgment of the independ¬ 
ence of Chalcis, but even induced the Athenians 
to transfer to that state the annual contributions 
(<7WTd|€<s) from Oreus and Eretria, Callias hold¬ 
ing out great promises (apparently never realized) 
of assistance in men and money from Achaia, Me- 
gara, and Euboea. This seems to have been in 
b. c. 343, at the time of Philip's projected attempt 
on Ambracia. Aeschines of course ascribes his 
rival’s support of Callias to corruption; but De¬ 
mosthenes may have thought that Euboea, united 
under a strong government, might serve as an effec¬ 
tual barrier to Philip'* ambition. (Acach. o. Ctes. 
§ 89, &c.; Dem. Philipp . iii. § 85; Thirl wall’s 
Greece , vol. vi. p. 19.) In b. c. 341, the defeat by 
Phocion of the Macedonian party in Eretria and 
Oreus under Cleitarchus and Philistides gave the 
supremacy in the island to Callias. (Dem. de Cor. 
§§ 86, 99, &c.; Philipp, iii. §§ 23, 75, 79; Diod. 
xvi. 74; Plut Dem. 17.) Callias seems to have 
been still living in b. c. 330, the date of the ora¬ 
tions on “ the Crown.” See Aesch. c. Ctes. §§ 85, 
87, who mentions a proposal of Demosthenes to 
confer on him and his brother Taurosthencs the 
honour of Athenian citizenship. 

5. Ono of the Thespian ambassadors, who ap¬ 
peared at Chalcis beforo the Roman commissioners, 
Mnrcius and Atilius, to make a surrender of their 
city, renouncing the alliance of Perseus, B.C. 172. 
In common with the deputies from all the Boeotian 
towns, except Thebes, they were favourably re¬ 
ceived by the Romans, whose object was to dis¬ 
solve the Boeotian confederacy,—an object accom¬ 
plished in the same year. (Polyb. xxvii. 1, 2; 
Liv. xlii. 43, 44; Clinton, Fast. ii. p. 80, iii. p. 
398.) [E. E.] 

C A'LLI A S (KaAAfay), literary. 1. A comic poet, 
was according to Suidas (s. v.) a son of Lysimachus, 
and bore the name of Schoenion because his father 
was a rope or basket maker (trxowowA okos). He 
belonged to the old Attic comedy, for Athenaeus (x. 
p. 453) states, that he lived shortly before Strattis, 
who appears to have commenced his career as a 
comic poet about b. c. 412. From the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes ( Equit. 526) we further learn, 
that Callias was an emulator of Cratinus. It is, 
therefore, probable that he began to come before 
the public prior to u. c. 424; and if it could be 
proved that he was the same person as Calliades 
[Calliades], he would have lived at least till 
b. c. 402. We still possess a few fragments of his 
comedies, and the names of six are preserved in 
Suidas, viz. Aiyvnrios, 'AraA&mn (Zenob. iv. 7), 
Kvk\(07tcs (perhaps alluded to by Athen. ii. p. 57, 
nnd Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 264), U^nrcu 
(Athen. viii. p. 344 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 31, 
151; Diog. Laert. ii. 18), Bdrpaxut, and 2xoAd- 
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fovrts. Whether he is the same as the Callias 
whom Athenaeus (vii. p. 672, x. pp. 448, 453) 
calls the author of a ypafifiariKij rpayepdla, is un¬ 
certain. (Comp. Athen. iv. pp. 140, 176, vii. 
p. 300, xii. pp. 524, 667 ; Pollux, vii. 113; Etv- 
mol. M. s. v. E li/ai ; Meineke, Hist, Crit. Com. 
Gr. p. 213, &c.) 

2. Of Argos, a Greek poet, the author of an 
epigram upon Polycritus. ( Anth. Graec. xi. 232; 
Brunck, Anal. ii. p. 3.) 

3. Of Mytilene in Lesbos, a Greek grammarian 
who lived before the time of Strabo (xiii. p. 618), 
who mentions him among the celebrated persons 
bom in Lesbos, and states that he wrote commen¬ 
taries on the poems of Sappho and Alcaeus. (Comp. 
Athen. iii. p. 85.) 

4. Of Syracuse, a Greek historian who wrote a 
great work on the history of Sicily. He lived, ns 
Josephus (c. Apion. i. 3) expresses it, long after 
Philistu9, but earlier than Timacus. From the 
nature of his work it is clear that he was a con¬ 
temporary of Agathocles, whom, however, tho 
historian survived, as ho mentioned the death of 
the tyrant. This work is sometimes called rd nepl 
'AyadotcAca, or ircpl 'AyaBonAla Itrroplai , and 
sometimes also by Roman writers “ Ilistoria de 
Rebus Siculis." (Athen. xii. p. 642 ; Aclian, Hist, 
An. xvi. 28 ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rltod. iii. 41 ; 
Macrob. Sat. v. 19; Dionys. i. 42; Fest s. v. Ro - 
mam.) It embraced the history of Sicily during 
the reign of Agathocles, from B. c. 317 to 289, and 
consisted of twenty-two books. (Diod. xxi. Eaa\ 
12. p. 492.) Tho very few fragments which wo 
possess of tho work do not enable us to form an 
opinion upon it, hut Diodorus (xxi. Eav. p. 561) 
states, that Callias was corrupted by Agathocles 
with rich bribes; that he sacrificed the truth of 
history to base gain ; and that he went even so far 
in distorting the truth as to convert the crimes nnd 
the violation of the laws human and divine, of 
which Agathocles was guilty, into praiseworthy 
actions. (Comp. Suid. s. v. KaAA las.) 

There is another Callias of Syracuse, a contem¬ 
porary of Demosthenes, who occupied himself with 
oratory, but who is mentioned only by Plutarch. 
(Dem. 5, ViL X Orat. p. 844, c.) [L. S.] 

CA'LLIAS, an architect of the island of Aradus, 
contemporary with Demetrius Poliorcetcs. ( Vitruv. 
x. 16. $ 5.) [W. I.] 

CALLI'BIUS (KaAA iSios). 1. The Harmost 
who commanded the garrison with which the Spar¬ 
tans occupied Athens at the request of the Thirty 
tyrants, b. c. 404. The story told by Plutarch of 
his raising his staff to strike Autolycus the Athlete 
(whom the Thirty put to death for presuming to 
resent the insult), shews that he formed no excep¬ 
tion to the coarse and overbearing demeanour so 
common with Spartan governors. The tyrants 
conciliated his favour by the most studious de¬ 
ference,—the above case is a strong instance of it, 
—and he allowed them accordingly to use his sol¬ 
diers at their pleasure as the instruments of their 
oppression. (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. §§ 13, 14 ; Diod. 
xiv. 4; Plut Lysand, 15.) 

2. One of the leaders of the democratic party at 
Tegea, b. c. 370, who having failed in obtaining 
the sanction of the Tegean assembly for the pro¬ 
ject of uniting the Arcadian towns into one body, 
endeavoured to gain their point by an appeal to 
arms. They were, however, defeated by the oli¬ 
garchical leader, Stasippus, and Proxenus, the col- 
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league of Callibius, was slain. Callibius on this 
retreated with his forces close to the walls of the 
city, and, while he affected to open a negotiation 
with Stasippus, waited for the arrival of a rein¬ 
forcement for which he had sent from Mantineia. 
On its appearance, Stasippus and his friends fled 
from the city and took refuge in the temple of 
Artemis; but the party of Callibius unroofed the 
building and attacked them with missiles, and 
being thus obliged to surrender, they were taken 
to Tegea and put to death after the mockery of a 
trial (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. §6, &c.; comp. Pans. 

viii. 27.) [E. E.] 

CALLICLES (KaMiic\rjs\ a physician, who 

lived probably in the third or second century b. c., 
and who is mentioned by Galen (De Meth. Med. 
ii. 7. vol. x. p. 142) as having belonged to the 
medical sect of the Empirici. [W. A. G.] 

CALLICLES (KaXAiK\iJs). 1. A statuary of 
Megara, who lived about B. c. 400. (See Sicbelis, 
ad Pans. iii. p. 29.) His principal works seem to 
have been Olympian victors (Paus. vi. 7. §§ 1, 3), 
and philosophers. (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. ) 

2. A painter of uncertain age and country 
(Plin. II. N. xxxv. 10. s. 37), is perhaps the same 
ns the pointer, Calliclcs, mentioned by Varro. 
(Fragin. p. 236, Bip.) [ W. I.] 

CALLTCHATES(KoAAncpdr7 7 r), historical. 1. 
A Spartan, is mentioned by Herodotus as the finest 
and handsomest man of all the Greeks of his time, 
lie was slain by an arrow just before the armies en¬ 
gaged at Plataea (n.c. 479), and while the Greeks 
wore waiting till the signs from the sacrifices 
should be favourable. (Herod, ix. 72.) ^ In Herod. 

ix. 8. r >, his name occurs among the Ipives who 
were buried separately from tho rest of the Spar¬ 
tans and from tho Helots. The word Ipiv «r, how¬ 
ever, can hardly be used here in its ordinary 
meaning of “youths,” but has probably its original 
signification of “ commanders.” (Seo Muller, Dor. 
ii. p. 315 ; Thirl wall’s Greece, ii. p. 350, note.) 

2. Callicrates is the name given to the murderer 
of Dion by Nepos (Dion, 8): he is called Callip- 
pus by Diodorus and Plutarch. [CaILIPPUS.] 

3. An accomplished flatterer at the court of 
Ptolemy III. (Kucrgctcs), who, apparently mis¬ 
taking servility for knowledge of the world, 
affected to adopt Ulysses as his model. He is 
said to have worn a 6eal-ring with a head of 
Ulysses engraved on it, and to have given his 
children the names of Telcgonus and Anticleia. 
(Athen. vi. p. 251, d.) 

4. A man of Leontium in Achaia, who plays a 
somewhat disreputable part in the history of the 
Achaean league. By a decree of the Achaeans, 
solemnly recorded in b. c. 181, Lacedaemon had 
been received into their confederacy and the resto¬ 
ration of all Lacedaemonian exiles had been pro¬ 
vided for, with the exception of those who had 
repaid with ingratitude their previous restoration 
by the Achaeans. The Romans, however, had 
sent to urge the recall of these men, and in the 
debate in the assembly on this question, b. c. 179, 
Callicrates contended, in opposition to Lycortas, 
that the requisition should be complied with, 
openly maintaining, that neither law, nor solemn 
record, nor anything else, should be more regarded 
than the will of Rome. The assembly, however, 
favoured the view of Lycortas, and appointed 
ambassadors, of whom Callicrates was one, to lay 
it before the Roman senate. But he grievously 
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abused his trust, and instigated the Romans to 
sap the independence of his country by giving 
their support in every’ city to the Roman or anti¬ 
national party. Returning home with letters from 
the senate, pressing the recall of the exiles, and 
highly commendatory of himself, he was made 
general of the league, and used all his influence 
thenceforth for the furtherance of the . Roman 
cause. (Polyb. xxv. 1, 2, xxvi. 1—3.) In b. c. 
174 he successfully resisted the proposal of Xenar- 
chus, who was at that time general, for an alliance 
with Perseus. (Liv. xli. 23, 24.) Early in b. c. 
1G8 he opposed the motion of Lycortas and his 
party for sending aid to the two Ptolemies (Pliilo- 
metor and Physcon) against Antiochus Epiphanes, 
recommending instead, that they should endeavour 
to mediate between the contending parties ; and 
he carried his point by introducing a letter from 
Q. Marcius, the Roman consul, in which the same 
course was urged. (Polyb. xxix. 8—10.) On 
the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, n. c. 
168, more than 1000 of the chief Achaeans, point¬ 
ed out by Callicrates as having favoured the cause 
of Perseus, were apprehended and sent to Rome, 
to be tried, as it was pretended, before the senate. 
Among these was Polybius, the historian ; and he 
was also one of the survivors, who, nfter a deten¬ 
tion of 17 years, were permitted to return to their 
country. (Polyb. xxx. 10, xxxi. 8, xxxii. 7, 8, 
xxxiii. 1; Liv. xlv. 31; Paus. vii. 10.) The base¬ 
ness of Callicrates was visited on his head,—if, 
indeed, such a man could feel such a punishment, 
—in the intense hatred of his countrymen. Men 
deemed it pollution to use the same bath with 
him, and the very boys in the streets threw in 
his teeth the name of traitor. (Polyb. xxx. 20.) 
In a c. 153 he dissuaded tho league from taking 
any part in the war of the Rhodians against Crete, 
on the ground that it did not befit them to go to 
war at all without the sanction of tho Romans. 
(Polyb. xxxiii. 15.1 Three years after this, b. c. 
150, Menalcidas, then general of the league, having 
been bribed by the Oropians with 10 talents to 
aid them against the Athenians, from whose gar¬ 
rison in their town they had received injury, 
engaged Callicrates in the same cause by the pro¬ 
mise of half the sum. The payment, however, ho 
evaded, and Callicrates retaliated on Menalcidas 
by a capital charge; but Menalcidas escaped tho 
danger through the favour of Diaeus, his successor 
in the office of general, whom he bribed with three 
talents. In B. c. 149, Callicrates was sent ns 
ambassador to Rome with Diaeus, to oppose the 
Spartan exiles, whose banishment Diaeus had pro¬ 
cured, and who hoped to be restored by the senate. 
Callicrates, however, died at Rhodes, where they 
had touched on their way; “ his death,” says 
Pausanias, “ being, for aught I know, a clear gain 
to his country.” (Paus. vii. 11, 12.) [E. E.J 

CALLI'CRATES(KoAAjk/x{t77s), literary. 1. Is 
mentioned only once by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 586) as 
the author of a comedy called Motrxtai', and from 
the connexion in which his name appears there with 
those of Antiphanes and Alexis, it may be inferred 
that he was a poet of the middle Attic comedy. 
(Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 418.) 

2. A Greek orator who seems to have dived 
about the time of Demosthenes, and to whom the 
tables of Pergamus ascribed the oration Kara Atj- 
/looQlvovs irapavofjMv, which was usually consider¬ 
ed the work of Deinarch us. (Dionys. De inarch. 
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11.) But no work of Callicrates was known even 
as early as the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

3. A Greek historian who lived in and after the 
time of the emperor Aurelian. He was a native 
of Tyre, and wrote the history of Aurelian. Vo- 
piscus ( Aurel . 4), who has preserved a few frag¬ 
ments of the work, describes Callicrates as by far 
the most learned writer among the Greeks of his 
time. [L. S.] 

CALLI'CRATES (KoWucpdros). 1. An ar¬ 
chitect, who in company with Ictinus built the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis of Athens. (Plut. 
Pericl. 13.) 

2. A Lacedaemonian sculptor, celebrated for the 
smallness of his works. (Aelian, V. H. i. 17.) 
He made ants and other animals out of ivory, 
which were so small that one could not distinguish 
the different limbs. (Plin. II. N. vii. 21, xxxvi. 
5. s. 4.) According to Athcnaeus (ix. p. 782, b.), 
ho also executed embossed work on vases. [W. I.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS (KaAAi/c/?ctT(5as) was sent 
out in b. c. 406 to succeed Lysander as admiral of 
the Lacedaemonian fleet, and soon found that the 
jealousy of his predecessor, as well ns the strong 
contrast of their characters, had left for him a har¬ 
vest of difficulties. Yet he was not unsuccessful 
in surmounting these, and shewed that plain, 
straight-for ward honesty may sometimes be no bad 
substitute for the arts of the supple diplomatist. 
The cabals of Lysander's partizans against him he 
quelled by asking them, whether he should remain 
where he was, or sail home to report how matters 
stood ; and even those who looked back with most 
regret to the winning and agreeable manners of 
his courtly predecessor, admired his virtue, says 
Plutarch, even ns the beauty of a heroic statue. 
IIis great difficulty, however, was the want of 
funds, and for these he reluctantly went and ap¬ 
plied to Cyrus, to whom it is said that Lysander, 
in order to thwart his successor, had returned the 
sums he held; but the proud Spartan spirit of Cal- 
licratidas could not brook to dance attendance at 
the prince's doors, and ho withdrew from Sardis in 
disgust, declaring that the Greeks were most 
wretched in truckling to barbarians for money, 
and that, if he returned home in safety, he would 
do his best to reconcile Lacedaemon to Athens. 
He succeeded, however, in obtaining a supply from 
the Milesians, and he then commenced against the 
enemy a series of successful operations. The cap¬ 
ture of the fortress of Delphinium in Chios and 
the plunder of Tcos were closely followed by the 
conquest of Methymna. This last place Conon at¬ 
tempted to save, in spite of his inferiority in num¬ 
bers, but, arriving too late, anchored for the night 
at 'E Ka76vvT](Toi. The next morning he was chased 
by Callicratidas, who declared that he would put a 
stop to his adultery with the sea, and was obliged 
to take refuge in Mytilcne, where his opponent 
blockaded him by sea and land. Conon, however, 
contrived to send news to the Athenians of the 
strait in which he was, and a fleet of more than 
150 sail was despatched to relieve him. Callicra¬ 
tidas then, leaving Eteonicus with 50 ships to con¬ 
duct the blockade, proceeded with 120 to meet the 
enemy. A battle ensued at Arginusae, remarkable 
for the unprecedented number of vessels engaged, 
and in this Callicratidas was slain, and the Athe¬ 
nians were victorious. According to Xenophon, 
his steersman, Hermon, endeavoured to dissuade 
him from engaging with such superior num- 
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bers: as Diodorus and Plutarch tell it, the sooth* 
sayer foretold the admiral's death. His answer at 
any rate, pt) irap ?i/a eTvai rdv 2 tt Aprav, became 
famous, but is mentioned with censure by Plutarch 
and Cicero. On the whole, Callicratidas is a some¬ 
what refreshing specimen of a plain, blunt Spar¬ 
tan of the old school, with all the guilelessness 
and simple honesty, but (it may be added) not 
without the bigotry of that character. Witness 
his answer, when asked what sort of men the 
Ionians were : “ Rid freemen, but excellent slaves.” 
(Xen. Hell, i. 6. §§ 1—33; Diod. xiii. 76—79, 
97—99; Plut. Lysand. 5—7, Pelop. 2, Apoph¬ 
thegm. Lacon ; Cic. de OJf. i. 24, 30.) Aelian 
tells us ( V II. xii. 43), that he rose to the privi¬ 
leges of citizenship from the condition of a slave 
(p60uv) ; but see Mitford's Greece j ch. xx. sec. 2, 
note 4.) [E. E.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS (KoAAi Kparldas), a disci¬ 
ple of Pythagoras. Four extracts from his writings 
on the subject of marriage and domestic happiness 
arc preserved in Stobaeus. (Floril. lxx. 11, lxxxv. 
16—18.) [A. G.] 

CALLI'CRITUS (K aW'ucpiros), a Theban, 
was sent as ambassador from the Boeotians to the 
Roman senate, b. c. 187, to remonstrate against 
the requisition of the latter for the recall of Zeux- 
ippus from exile. The sentence of banishment 
had been passed against him both for sacrilege and 
for the murder of Brachyllas [see p. 502, a. J ; and 
Callicritus represented to the Romans on behalf of 
his countrymen, that they could not annul a sen¬ 
tence which had been legally pronounced. The 
remonstrance was at first unavailing, though ulti¬ 
mately the demand of tho senate was not pressed. 
(Polyb. xxiii. 2.) It was probably the samo Cal- 
licritus who strongly opposed in the Boeotian 
assembly the views of Perseus. He appears even 
to have gone to Horae to warn the senate of the 
king's schemes, and was murdered, by order of the 
latter, on his way back. (Liv. xlii. 13,40.) [E. E.] 
CALLICTER (KaWlicrrip), surnamed Mavri- 
trios, a Greek poet, the author of four epigrams of 
little merit in the Greek Anthology. ( Anthol. 
Grace, xi. 5, 6, 118, 333; Brunck, Anal. ii. pp. 
294, 529.) [L. S.] 

CALLIDE'MUS(KaAM87? i uoy), a Greek author 
about whom nothing is known, except that Pliny 
(II. N. iv. 12) and Solinus (17) refer to him as 
their authority for the statement, that the island of 
Euboea was originally called Chalcis from the fact of 
brass (xoAxth) being discovered there first. [L.S.] 
CALLl'DIUS. [Calidius.] 

CALLIGEITUS (KaXAhyerros), a Megarian, 
and TIMAGORAS ( Ttpayopas ), a Cyzican, were 
sent to Sparta in b. c. 412 by Pharnabazus, the 
satrap of Bithynia, to induce the Lacedaemonians 
to send a fleet to the Hellespont, in order to assist 
the Hellespontine cities in revolting from Athens. 
The Lacedaemonians, however, through the influ¬ 
ence of Alcibiadcs, preferred sending a fleet to 
Chios; but Calligeitus and Timagoras would not 
take part in this expedition, and applied the money 
which they brought from Pharnabazus to the equip¬ 
ment of a separate fleet, which left Peloponnesus 
towards the close of the year. (Thuc. viii. 6, 8, 
39.) 

CALLIGENEIA (KaXArye/'em), a surname of 
Demeter or of her nurse and companion, or of Gaea. 
(Aristoph. Thesm. 300, with the SchoL ; Hesych, 
s. v.; Phot. Lex. s.v.) [L. S.] 
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CALLI'GENES (KaWiytvr)s), the name of 
the physician of Philip, king of Macedonia, who 
attended him in his last illness at Amphipolis, b. c. 
179, and concealed his death from the people till 
the arrival of Perseus, to whom he had sent intel¬ 
ligence of the great danger of the king. (Liv. xL 
56.) [W. A. G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS (KaXXlpa X os). L Of the 
tribe of Aiantis and the Srj/ios of Aphidna, held 
the office of Polemarch, b. c. 490, and in that ca¬ 
pacity commanded the right wing of the Athenian 
army at Marathon, where he was slain, after be¬ 
having with much gallantry. In the battle he is 
said to have vowed to Artemis a heifer for every' 
enemy he should slay. By the persuasion of Mil- 
tiades he had given his casting vote for fighting, 
when the voices of the ten generals were equally 
divided on the question. This is the last recorded 
instance of the Polemarch performing the military 
duties which his name implies. Callimachus was 
conspicuously figured in the fresco painting of the 
battle of Marathon, by Polygnotus, in the <rrod 
voikI\t). (Herod, vi. 109—114; Plut. Aristiil. et 
Cat. Maj. 2, Sympos. i. 8. § 3 ; Schol. ad Aris- 
toph. Eq. 658; Paus. i. 15.) 

2. One of the generals of Mithridatcs, who, by 
his skill in engineering, defended the town of 
Amisus, in Pont us, fora considerable time against 
the Romans, in b. c. 71 ; and when Lucullus 
had succeeded in taking a portion of the wall, 
Callimachus set fire to the place and made his 
escape by sea. He afterwards fell into the hands 
of Lucullus at the capture of Nisibis (called by 
the Greeks Antioch) in Mygdonia, b. c. 68, and 
was put to death in revenge for the burning of 
Amisus. (Plut. LucuU. 19, 32; comp. Appian, 
mi. Mithr. 78, 83 ; Dion Cass. xxxv. 7.) [E. E.J 

CALLl'MACHUS {Ka\\lpa X os) t one of the 
most celebrated Alexandrine grammarians and 
poets, was, according to Suidas, a son of Battus 
and Mc8atmc,and belonged to the celebrated family 
of the Battiadac at Cyrcne, whence Ovid (75. 53) 
and others call him simply Battiadcs. (Comp. 
Strab. xvii. p. 837.) He was a disciple of the 
grammarian llcrmocratcs, and afterwanls taught 
at Eleusis, a suburb of Alexandria. He was highly 
esteemed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who invited 
him to a place in the Museum. (Suid. ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 838.) Callimachus was still alive in the 
reign of Ptolemy Kuergetes, the successor of Phila¬ 
delphus. (Schol. ad CuUim. Hymn. ii. 26.) It 
was formerly believed, but is now established as an 
historical fact, that Callimachus was chief librarian 
of the famous library of Alexandria. This fact 
leads us to the conclusion, that he was the suc¬ 
cessor of Zcnodotus, and that he held this office 
from about b. c. 260 until his death about b. c. 
240. (Ritschl, Die Alexandria. Iiiblioth. fyc. pp. 
19, 84, &c.) This calculation agrees with the 
statement of A. Gellius (xvii. 21), that Calli¬ 
machus lived shortly before the first Punic war. 
He was married to a daughter of Euphrates of 
Syracuse, and had a sister Megatime, who was 
married to Stascnorus, and a son Callimachus, 
who is distinguished from his incle by being called 
the ymunger, and is called by Suidas the author of 
an epic poem II cpl vriawv. 

Callimachus was one of the most distinguished 
grammarians, critics, and poets of the Alexandrine 
period, and his celebrity surpassed that of nearly 
all the other Alexandrine scholars and poets. 
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Several of the most distinguished men of that 
period, such as his successor Eratosthenes, Philos- 
tephanus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Istcr, and Hermippus, were among his 
pupils. Callimachus was one of the most fertile 
writers of antiquity, and if the number in Suidas 
be correct, he wrote 800 works, though we may 
take it for granted that most of them were not of 
great extent, if he followed his own maxim, that a 
great book was equal to a great evil. (Athen. iii. 
p. 72.) The number of his works of which the 
titles or fragments are known to us, amounts to 
upwards of forty. But what we possess is very 
little, and consists principally of poetical produc¬ 
tions, apparently the least valuable of all his 
works, since Callimachus, notwithstanding the 
reputation he enjoyed for his poems, was not a 
man of real poetical talent: labour and learning 
are with him the substitutes for poetical genius 
and talent. His prose works, on the other hand, 
which would have furnished us with some highly 
important information concerning ancient mytho¬ 
logy, history, literature, &c., arc completely lost. 

The poetical productions of Callimachus still ex¬ 
tant are : 1. Hymns, six in number, of which five 
are written in hexameter verse and in the Ionic 
dialect, and one, on the bath of Pallas, in diatichs 
and in the Doric dialect. These hymns, which 
bear greater resemblance to epic than to lyric 
poetry, arc the productions of labour and learning, 
like most of the poems of that period. Almost 
every line furnishes some curious mythical infor¬ 
mation, and it is perhaps not saying too much to 
assert, that these hymns are more overloaded with 
learning than any other poetical production of that 
time. Their style has nothing of the easy flow 
of genuine poetry, and is evidently studied and 
laboured. There are some ancient Greek scholia 
on these hymns, which however have no great 
merit. 2. Seventy-three epigrams, which belong 
to the best specimens of this kind of poetry. Tho 
high estimation they enjoyed in antiquity is 
attested by the fact, that Archibius, the gramma¬ 
rian, who lived, at the latest, one generation after 
Callimachus, wrote a commentary upon them, and 
that Marianus, in the reign of the emperor Anns- 
tasius, wrote a paraphrase of them in iambics. 
They were incorporated in the Greek Anthology 
at an early time, and have thus been preserved. 
3. Elegies. These are lost with the exception of 
some fragments, but there are imitations of them 
by the Roman poets, the most celebrated of which 
is the “ De Coma Berenices” of Catullus. If we 
may believe the Roman critics, Callimachus was 
the greatest among the elegiac poets (Quintil. x. 
1. § 58), and Ovid, Propertius, and Catullus took 
Callimachus for their model in this species of 
poetry. We have mention of several more poeti¬ 
cal productions, but all of them have perished 
except a few fragments, and however much we may 
lament their loss on account of the information we 
might have derived from them, we have very little 
reason to regret their loss as specimens of poetry. 
Among them we may mention, 1. The Aina, an 
epic poem in four books on the causes of the various 
mythical stories, religious ceremonies, and other 
customs. The work is often referred to, and was 
paraphrased by Marianus; but the paraphrase is 
lost, and of the original we have only a few frag¬ 
ments. 2. An epic poem entitled ‘E KaKy, which 
was the name of an old woman who had received 
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Theseus hospitably when he went out to fight 
against the Marathonian bull. This work was 
likewise paraphrased by Marianus, and we still 
possess some fragments of the original. The works 
entitled TaAareia and TA avnos were in all proba¬ 
bility likewise epic poems. It appears that there 
was scarcely any kind of poetry in which Calli¬ 
machus did not try his strength, for he is said to 
have written comedies, tragedies, iambic, and 
choliambic poems. Respecting his poem Ibis see 
Apollonius Rhodius. 

Of his numerous prose works not one is extant 
entire, though there were among them some of the 
highest importance. The one of which the loss 
is most to be lamented was entitled TUva£ iravro- 
Sanvif avyypafxfxaTwv, or wanes r£jv ev nd<rp 
7rai5e((f 8ta\afxtydvTu>v na\ 3>v cuveypaipav, in 120 
books. This work was the first comprehensive 
history of Greek literature. It con mined, syste¬ 
matically arranged, lists of the authors and their 
works. The various departments of literature ap¬ 
pear to have been classified, so that Callimachus 
spoke of the comic and tragic poets, of the orators, 
law-givers, philosophers, &c., in separate books, in | 
which the authors were enumerated in their 
chronological succession. (Athen. ii.p. 70, vi. p.252, 
xiii. p. 585, xv. p. G69 ; Diog. Laert. iv. 23, viii. 
80*. ) It is natural to suppose that this work was 
the fmit of his studies in the libraries of Alexan¬ 
dria, and that it mainly recorded such authors as 
were contained in those libraries. His pupil Aris¬ 
tophanes of Byzantium wrote a commentary upon 
it. (Athen. ix. p. 408, viii. 336; Etym. Mag. 
s. v. THva£.) Among his other prose works we 
find mentioned the following :— 1 . Movtreiov, which 
is usually supposed to have treated of the Museum 
of Alexandria and the scholars connected with 
it. 2. Uepl ayaivuv. 3. ^ZBvikoL dvopaatai. 3. 
©a vpdffia or ©oupaTWp rwv els attatrav tt)v yijv 
Kal roirovs 6vru>v rrwaytayfi, a work similar, though 
probably much superior, to the one still extant by 
Antigonus Carystius. 4. 'Trro/i^^ara laropui. 
6. H&mpa fiapSapiKa. 6. Krlrreis vyauv tea} 
7rd\eafV. 7/Apyous oikkt/xoi. 8 . Tlepl dvtuu'v. 9. 
n«pl 'bpvewv. 10. ^.vvayaryii vora^uuv, or irepl 
tv ohcovptvrj &c., &c. A list of his 

works is given by Suidas, and a more complete one 
by Fabricius. (BiU. Grace, iii. p. 815, &c.) 

The first edition of the six hymns of Calli¬ 
machus appeared at Florence in 4to., probably 
between 1494 and 1500. It was followed by the 
Aldinc, Venice, 1513, 8vo., but a better edition, 
in which some gaps are filled up and the Greek 
scholia are added, is that of S. Gelcnius, Basel, 
1532, 4to., reprinted at Paris, 1549, 4to. A more 
complete edition than any of the preceding ones is 
that of II. Stcphamis, Paris, 1566, fol. in the col¬ 
lection of “ Poetae principes Heroici Carminis.” 
This edition is the basis of the text which from 
that time has been regarded as the vulgate. A 
second edition by II. Stephanus (Geneva, 1577, 
4to.) is greatly improved: it contains the Greek 
scholia, a Latin translation, thirty-three epigrams 
of Callimachus, and a few fragments of his other 
works. Henceforth scarcely anything was done 
for the text, until Th. Graevius undertook a new 
and comprehensive edition, which was completed 
by his father J. G. Graevius. It appeared at 
Utrecht, 1697, 2 vols. 8vo. It contains the notes 
of the previous editors, of R. Bentley, and the fa¬ 
mous commentary of Ez. Spanheim. This edition 
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is the basis of the one edited by J. A. Ernest! at 
Leiden, 1761, 2 vols. 8vo., which contains the 
whole of the commentary of Graevius’ edition, a 
much improved text, a more complete collection of 
the fragments, and additional notes by Ilcmstcr- 
huis and Ruhnken. Among the subsequent edi¬ 
tions we need only mention those of Ch. F.Loesner 
(Leipzig, 1774, 8vo.), II. F. M. Volzcr (Leipzig, 
1817, 8vo.), and C. F. Blomfield (London, 1815, 
8vo.J. [L S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS, a physician, who was one 
of the followers of Herophilus, and who must have 
lived about the second century b. c., as he is men¬ 
tioned by Zeuxis. (Galen, Comment in Ilippocr. 
“ Epid. VI." L 5. voL xvii. pt. i. p. 827.) ' Ho 
wrote a work in explanation of the obsolete words 
used by Hippocrates, which is not now extant, but 
which is quoted by Erotianus. (Gloss. Hippocr. 
praef.) He may perhaps be the same person who 
is mentioned by Pliny ns having written a work 
Dc Coronis. (If. N. xxi. 9.) [VV. A. G.] 
CALLI'MACHUS (KaAA/jtaxos), an artist of 
uncertain country, who is said to have invented 
the Corinthian column. (Vitruv. iy. 1. § 10.) 
As Scopas built a temple of Athene at Tcgea 
with Corinthian columns in b. c. 396, Callimachus 
must have lived before that time. Pnusaniaa 
(i. 26. § 7) calls him the inventor of the art 
of boring marble (roiis XlQovs srpeoros crpumja-e), 
which Thiersch (Epoch. Anm. p. 60) thinks is to 
be understood of a mere perfection of that art, 
which could not have been entirely unknown to so 
late a period. By these inventions as well as by 
his other productions, Callimachus stood in good 
reputation with his contemporaries, although ho 
did not belong to the first-rate artists. He was so 
anxious to give his works the last touch of perfec¬ 
tion, by elaborating the details with too much care, 
that he lost the grand and sublime. Dionysius 
therefore compares him and Cnlnmis to the oratoi 
Lysias (rijs KenrdnjTos evena ned rrjs x*P lT0S )i 
whilst he draws a parallel between Polyclctus and 
Phidias and Isocrates, on account of the aepvdv 
Kal peya\6rexvov Kal a^iuparucdv. (Judic. Isocr. c. 
3.) Callimachus was never satisfied with himself, 
and therefore received the epithet KOKi^drexvos. 

(Paus. i. 26. § 7.) PJiny (II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19) 
says the same, and gives an exact interpretation of 
the surname : u Semper calumniator sui nec finem 
habensdiligentiae ; obid Kaiu^drex^os appcllatus.” 
Vitruvius says, that Callimachus “ propter elegan- 
tiam et subtilitatem artis marmoreae ab Athenien- 
sibus Kardrex^os fuerat nominatus.” Sillig (Cat. 
Art p. 125) conjectures, after some MSS., that 
KaraT^irex vo ^ must be read instead of Kam^d- 
rex^os ; but this is quite improbable on. account of 
Pliny's translation, “ calumniator sui." Whether 
the Kararex^os of Vitruvius is corrupt or a second 
surname (as Siebelis supposes, ad Pans. i. 26. § 7), 
cannot be decided. So much is certain, that Cal¬ 
limachus’ style was too artificial. Pliny (/. c.), 
speaking of a work representing some dancing 
Lacedaemonian women, says, that his excessive 
elaboration of the work had destroyed all its 
beauty. Pausanias (i. 26. § 7) describes a golden 
lamp, a work of Callimachus dedicated to Athene, 
which if filled with oil, burnt precisely one whole 
year without ever going out. It is scarcely pro¬ 
bable that the painter Callimachus, mentioned by 
Pliny ( t c.), should be our statuary, although ho 
is generally identified with him. [W I.] 
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CALLT'MEDON (KdMiy&wv)* sumamed 6 
Kdpagos, or the crab, on account of his fondness 
for that kind of shell-fish (Athen. iii. p. 100, c.), 
was one of the orators at Athens in the Macedo¬ 
nian interest, and accordingly fled from the city to 
Antipater, when the Athenians rose against the 
Macedonians upon the death of Alexander the 
Great in b. c. 323. When the Macedonian supre¬ 
macy was reestablished at Athens by Antipater, 
Callimedon returned to the city, but was obliged 
to fly from it again upon the outbreak against 
Phocion in b. c. 317. The orators Hegemon and 
Pythocles were put to death along with Phocion, 
and Callimedon was also condemned to death, but 
escaped in safety. (Plut. Dem. 27, Phoc. 27, 33, 
35.) Callimedon was ridiculed by the comic 
poets. (Athen. i,o, p. t04, c. d., viii. p. 339, f., 
xiv. p. 614, d.) 

CALLI MORPH US (KaWiyopfpos), an army- 
surgeon attached to the sixth legion or cohort of 
contarii, who lived probably in the second century 
after Christ. He wrote a work entitled ‘Itrropia; 
TlapOtKa^ llistona Parihica , which may perhaps 
have been an account of Trajan’s campaigns, a. d. 
114—116, and in which, according to Lucian 
(Qwm. Histor. sit Cotiscrib. § 16), he asserted that 
it was especially the province of a physician to 
write historical works, on account of his connexion, 
through Aesculapius, with Apollo, the author of all 
literature. [W.A.G.] 

CALLI'NES (KoAAhojj), a veteran officer in the 

royal companion-cavalry (rrjs 'tnirov rrjs iraipuajs) 
of Alexander the Great, took an active part in the 
reconciliation between him and his army in B. c. 
324. (Arrian, Anub. vii. 11.) 

CALLINl'CUS (KaAAiViKor), surnamed Suto- 
rius, a Greek sophist and rhetorician, was a native 
of Syria, or, according to others, of Arabia Petraea. 
He taught rhetoric at Athens in the reign of the 
emperor Gallienns (a. d. 259—268), and was an 
opponent of the rhetorician Genethlius. (Suid. s. w. 
KaAAi IviKOSy r*v*0\toSi and ’Ioi/Aiavdy &6pvov.) 
Suidns and Eudocia (p.268) mention several works 
of Callinicus, all of which are lost, with the excep¬ 
tion of a fragment of an eulogium on Rome, which 
is very inferior both in form and thought. It is 
printed in L. Allatius’ “ Excerpt. Rhet. et Sophist.” 
pp. 256—258, and in Orelli’s edition of Philo, 
“ Dc VII Spect. Orb.” Lipsiae, 1816, 8vo. Among 
the other works of Callinicus there was one on the 
history of Alexandria, in ten books, mentioned by 
Suidns and Eudocia, and referred to by Jerome in 
the preface to his commentary on Daniel. (Fabric. 
Bill. Graec. iii. p. 36, vi. p. 54.) [L. S.] 

CALLINI'CUS SELEUCUS. [Selbucus.] 

CALLI'NTJS (KaAAii/os). 1. Of Ephesus, the 
earliest Greek elegiac poet, whence either he or 
Archilochus is usually regarded by the ancients as 
the inventor of elegiac poetry. As regards the 
time at which he lived, we have no definite state¬ 
ment, and the ancients themselves endeavoured to 
determine it from the historical allusions which 
they found in his elegies. It has been fixed by 
some at about b. c. 634, and by others at about 
n. c. o‘80, whereas some are inclined to place Cal- 
linus as far back as the ninth century before the 
Christian aera, and to make him more ancient even 
than Hesiod. The main authorities for determin¬ 
ing his age are Strabo (xiv. p.647), Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (Strom, i. p. 333), and Athenaeus (xii. 
]>. 525). But the interpretation of these passages 
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is involved in considerable difficulty, since the 
Cimmerian invasion of Asia Minor, to which they 
allude, is itself very uncertain; for history' records 
three different inroads of the Cimmerians into Asia 
Minor. We cannot enter here into a refutation of 
the opinions of others, but confine ourselves to our 
own views of the case. From Strabo it is evident 
that Callinus, in one of his poems, mentioned Mag¬ 
nesia on the Maeander as still existing, and at war 
with the Ephesians. Now, we know that Magnesia 
was destroyed by the Treres, a Cimmerian tribe, 
in b. c. 727, and consequently the poem referred to 
by Strabo must have been written previous to that 
year, perhaps about B. c. 730, or shortly before 
Archilochus, who in one of his earliest poems men¬ 
tioned the destruction of Magnesia. Callinus him¬ 
self, however, appears to have long survived that 
event; for there is a line of his (Fragm. 2, comp. 
Fragm. 8, ed. Bergk) which is usually referred to 
the destruction of Sardis by the Cimmerians, about 
b. c. 678. If this calculation is correct, Callinus 
must have been in the bloom of life at the time of 
the war between Magnesia and Ephesus, in which 
he himself perhaps took a part. We possess only 
a very few fragments of the elegies of Callinus, but 
among them there is one of twenty-one lines, which 
forms part of a war-elegy, and is consequently the 
most ancient specimen of this species of poetry ex¬ 
tant. (Stobaeus, Floril. li. 19.) In this fragment 
the poet exhorts his- countrymen to courage and 

perseverance against their enemies, who are usually 
supposed to bo tho Magncsinns, but the fourth lino 
of the poem seems to render it more probable that 
Callinus was speaking of the Cimmerians. This 
elegy is one of great beauty, and gives us the high¬ 
est notion of the talent of Callinus. It is printed 
in the various collections of the “Poetae Graeci 
Minorcs.” All the fragments of Callinus arc col¬ 
lected in N. Bach's Calling Tyrtaei et Asii Frag - 
menta (Leipzig, 1831, 8vo.) and Bergk'a Poetae 
Lyrici Graced p. 303, &c. (Comp. Francke, Calli- 
nusy sive Quaestioncs dc Originc Carminis Elcgiaci , 
Altona, 1816, 8vo.; Thiersch, in the Acta PhiloL 
Monaccns. iii. p. 571 ; Bode, Gcsch. der Lyrisch . 
Dichtkunsty i. pp. 143-161.) 

2. A disciple and friend of Theophrastus, who 
left him in his will a piece of land at Stageira and 
3000 drachmae. Callinus was also appointed by 
the testator one of the executors of the will. (Diog. 

Laert. v. 52, 55, 56.^ 

3. Of Hermione, lived at a later period than the 

preceding one, and was a friend of the philosopher 
Lycon, who bequeathed to him in his will tho 
works which he had not yet published. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 70-74.) [L. S.l 

CALLI'OPE. [MusaeJ 

CALLIO'PIUS. In all, or almost all, tho MSS. 
of Terence, known not to be older than the ninth 
century, we find at the end of each play the words 
“ Calliopius recensui,” from whence it has very na¬ 
turally been inferred, that Calliopius was some 
grammarian of reputation, who had revised and 
corrected the text of the dramatist. Eugraphius, 
indeed, who wrote a commentary upon the same 
comedian about the year A. d. 1000, has the fol¬ 
lowing note on the word plaudiic at the end of tho 
Andria: u Verba sunt Calliopii ejus rccitatoris, 
qui, cum fabulam terminasset elevabat aulaeum 
scenae, et alloqucbatur populum, Fos valet c, Vos 
plaudiic sive favetc;” but this notion is altogether 
inconsistent with the established meaning of reccn - 
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sui. Barth, on the other hand, maintained, that 
Calliopius was a complimentary epithet, indicating 
the celebrated Flaccus Albinus or Alcuinus, whom 
in a MS. life of Willebrord he found designated as 
“ Dominus Albinus magister optimus Calliopicus,” 

i. e. totus a Calliope et Musis formatus; but the 
probability of this conjecture has been much weak¬ 
ened by Fabricius, who has shewn that Calliopius 
was a proper name not uncommon among writers 
of the middle ages. (Funccius, de Inerti ac Deere- 
pita Linguae Latinue Senedute , c. iv. § xxxii.; Fa¬ 
bric. Bill. Lat. lib. i. c. iii. §§ 3 and 4; Eust. 
Swartii Analecta, iii. 11, p. 132; Barth. Advers. 
vi. 20; Ritschl, De emendat. Fab. Tercntt, dispute 
Wratislav. 4to. 1838.) [W. R.] 

. CALLIPHANA, a priestess of Velia. In b. c. 
98, the praetor urbanus C. Valerius Flaccus, in 
pursuance of a decree of the senate, brought a bill 
before the people, that Calliphana should be made 
a Roman citizen. This was done before the Ve- 
lienses obtained the Roman franchise, and for the 
purpose of enabling the priestess of a foreign divi¬ 
nity at Rome to perform sacrifices on behalf of 
Romans also. (Cic. pro Balb. 24.) [L. S.) 

CALLIPIION (KaAA i<p<Zv) y a philosopher, and 
most probably a disciple of Epicurus, who is men¬ 
tioned several times and condemned by Cicero as 
making the chief good of man to consist in an 
union of virtue (honestas) and bodily pleasure 
(iJSoiof, voluptas), or, as Cicero says, in the union 
of the man with the beast. (Cic. de Fin. ii. 6, 11, 
iv. 18, v. 8, 25, de Off. iii. 33, Tusc. v. 30, 31; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 2. § 127.) [A. G.] 

CALLIPHON (KaAAnpwi'), a Samian painter, 
employed to decorate the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. (Paus. v. 19. § 1, x. 25. § 2.) [W. L] 
CALLI'PPIDES (KoXAnrirOjif), of Athens, a 
celebrated tragic actor of the time of Alcibiades 
and Agcsilaus. (Plut. Alcib. 32, Ages. 21; Athen. 
xii. p. 535.) He was particularly famous for his 
imitation of the actions of real life, which he carried 
so far as to become ridiculous, and to be stigmatized 
by the nickname of the ape (irldrjKo?. See the 
Greek life of Sophocles; Apostolius, Proverb, xv. 
39). A comedy of Strattis entitled Cullippides 
seems to have been composed to ridicule our actor. 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grace, i. p. 226); and it 
is not improbable that Cicero {ad Alt. xiii. 12) may 
be alluding to Callippides the actor. (Orelli, Ono- 
mast. Tull. ii. p. 119.) [L. S.] 

CALLIPPUS (KdWimros), historical. 1. Of 

Athens, was a disciple of Plato, and thus became 
acquainted with Dion of Syracuse, who was like¬ 
wise among the pupils of Plato. When Dion 
afterwards returned to Syracuse, Callippus accom¬ 
panied him, and was ever after treated by him 
with distinction and confidence. Notwithstanding 
this, Callippus formed at last a conspiracy against 
the life of Dion. The plot was discovered by 
Dion's sister; but Callippus pacified them by 
swearing, that he had no evil intentions towards 
Dion. But in spite of this oath, he assassinated 
Dion during a festival of Persephone, the very di¬ 
vinity by whom he had sworn, b.c. 353. Callippus 
now usurped the government of Syracuse, but 
maintained himself only for thirteen months. The 
first attempt of Dion's friends to cause an insur¬ 
rection of the people against the usurper was un¬ 
successful ; but, a short time after, Hipparenus, a 
brother of the younger Dionysius, landed with a 
fleet at Syracuse, and Callippus, who was defeated 
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in the ensuing battle, took to flight. He now 
wandered about in Sicily from town to town, at 
the head of a band of licentious mercenaries, but 
could not maintain himself anywhere. At last ho 
and Leptines, with their mercenaries, crossed over 
into Italy, and laid siege to Rhegium, which was 
occupied by a garrison of Dionysius the Younger. 
The garrison was expelled, and the citizens of 
Rhegium were restored to autonomy, and Callip¬ 
pus himself remained at Rhegium. He treated 
his mercenaries badly, and being unable to satisfy 
their demands, he was murdered by his own friends, 
Leptines and Polypcrchon, with the same sword, it 
is said, with which he had assassinated Dion. 
(Plut. Dion. 28—58, de Sera Num . Vind. p. 553, 
d.; Diod. xvL 31, 36, 45 ; Athen. xi. p. 508.) 

2. Of Athens, took part in the Olympic games 
in b. c. 332. He bribed his competitors in the 
pentathlon to allow him to conquer and win tho 
prize. But tho fraud became known, and tho 
Eleans condemned both Callippus and his competi¬ 
tors to pay a heavy fine. The Athenians, who 
considered the affair as a national one, sent Hype- 
rides to petition the Eleans to desist from their de¬ 
mand. When the request was refused, the Athe¬ 
nians neither paid the fine nor did they frequent 
the Olympic games any longer, until at last tho 
Delphic god declared that ho would not give any 
oracle to the Athenians, unless they satisfied tho 
demand of the Eleans. The fine was now paid, 
and the money was spent in erecting six statues 
to Zeus, with inscriptions by no means flattering 
to the Athenians. (Paus. v. 21. § 3, &c.) 

3. Of Athens, a son of Moerocles, a brave com¬ 
mander of the Athenians in tho war against tho 
Gauls, B. c. 279. He was stationed with his Athe¬ 
nians at Thermopylae to guard the pass. (Paus. 
L 3. § 4, x. 20. § 3.) 

4. An admiral of king Perseus of Macedonia. 

He and Antcnor were sent by the king, in B. c. 
168, with a fleet to Tcnedos, to protect tho trans¬ 
ports that came with provisions for the Macedo¬ 
nians from the islands of tho Aegean. (Liv. xliv. 
28.) [L. S.] 

CALLIPPUS (KaAAnrrror), literary. 1. A 
comic poet, who is mentioned only by Athenaeus 
(xv. p. 668) as the author of a comedy entitled 
Pannychis. Porson proposed to read in this pas¬ 
sage Hipparchus instead of Callippus, because it is 
known that Hipparchus composed a comedy Pan¬ 
nychis. (Athen. xv. p. 691.) But this is not a 
sufficient reason for striking the name of Callippus 
from the list of comic writers. (Meineke, Ilist. 
Crit. Com. Gr. p. 490.) 

2. Of Athens, is mentioned by Aristotle ( Rhet. 
ii. 23) as the author of a fryTopucfi, but no¬ 
thing further is known about him. 

3. A Stoic philosopher of Corinth, who was a 
pupil of Zeno, the founder of the school. (Diog. 
Laert/vii. 38.) He seems to be the same person 
as the Callippus mentioned by Pausanias (ix. 29. 
§ 2, 38. § 10) as the author of a work entitled 
(rvyypcupJl els ’O pxopevlovs, of which a few frag¬ 
ments are preserved there. 

4. Sumamed Petaneus, is mentioned by Dio¬ 

genes Laertius (v. 57) as one of the witnesses to 
the will of Theophrastus. [L. S.] 

CALLIPPUS or CALIPPUS (KclAAiTnror or 

KaAjjrxos), an astronomer of Cyzicus. He was 
a disciple of one of Eudoxus’ friends, and followed 
him to Athens, where he became acquainted 
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with Aristotle (who mentions him Metaph. xi. 8), 
nnd assisted that philosopher in rectifying and 
completing the discoveries of Eudoxus. (Siinplic. 
in lib. II. dc Cod. p. 120, a.) His observations are 
frequently referred to by Geminus and Ptolemy 
in their meteorological calendars (see Geminus, 
Elem. Astron. cap. 16, in Pctav. Uranolog. p. 64,&c. 
nnd Ptol. <paofis dn\auuu aorepuv real ovvayayh 
eTnoTj/iCNTicoi/, ibid. p. 71, &c.), and were probably 
made at Cyzicus, since Ptolemy (ad fin.) says, that 
Callippus observed at the Hellespont. Such calen¬ 
dars were fixed in public places, for common use, 
nnd hence called Ttapairfiypara : they record the 
times of the different risings and settings of the 
fixed stars, with the ernffT^cnricu, or principal 
changes in the weather supposed to be connected 
with them, as deduced from the observations of 
various astronomers. Callippus invented the period 
or cycle of 76 years, called after him the CaUippic. 
Several attempts had been previously made to dis¬ 
cover intervals of time of moderate length, which 
should be expressible in whole numbers by means 
of each of the three natural units of time—the solar 
year, the lunar month, and the solar day : and, in 
particular, Meton, about a century before, had ob¬ 
served the remarkable approximation to equality 
between 19 years and 235 months, nnd had intro¬ 
duced the celebrated cycle of 19 years, which he 
also assumed to contain 6940 days. This would 
make the year = 365-$, days; and, therefore, Cal¬ 
lippus, observing that the difference between this 
and the more correct value 365$ was -ft — -ft = 
^x*nr = is* proposed to quadruple the Metonic 
period, and then subtract one day. He supposed, 
that 76 years = 940 months = 27759 days; both 
of which suppositions are considerably nearer tho 
truth than Mcton's. (Geminus, El. Ast. cap. 6, 
Uranolog. p. 37.) If wo take the mean values of 
the year nnd month, in days, to be 365*2422414 
and 29*5305887215 respectively, then 76 years 
= 27758* 9 h 50"* 54», and 940 months = 27758“ 
18 h 4 1,1 54* nearly; but these numbers would not 
be strictly accurate in the time of Callippus. 

The Callippic period seems to have been generally 
adopted by astronomers in assigning the dates of 
their observations; and the frequent use which 
Ptolemy makes of it enables us to fix the epoch of 
the beginning of the first period with considerable 
certainty. It must have begun near the time of the 
summer solstice, since Ptolemy refers to an observa¬ 
tion of that solstice made at the end of the 50th year 
(ryi/ eT« AifyoyTt) of the first period {pcy. crvvrat. 
iii. 2, vol. i. p. 163, ed. Halma) ; and out of a num¬ 
ber of other observations recorded by the same 
writer, all but two, according to Ideler, indicate 
the year b. c. 330, whilst four of them require the 
evening of June 28 for the epoch in question. It 
is not certain at what time the period came into 
civil use; it would naturally be employed not to 
supersede, but to correct from time to time, the 
Metonic reckoning. The inaccuracy of the latter 
must have become quite sensible in b. c. 330; and 
it is evident, from the praise which Diodorus (xii. 
36) bestows upon it, that it could not have re¬ 
mained uncorrected down to his time. (Ideler, 
/ list. Untersuck. uber die Astron. Beobacktungen der 
A/ten, Berlin, 1806, p. 214, &c., Handbuck der 
Tedmischeti Chronologies Berlin, 1825, vol i. p. 
344, &c.; Petavius, Doctrin. Temp. ii. 16; Scali- 
ger, De Emend. Temp. lib. ii.; Delambre, Hist, de 
l'Astron. Ancienne , vol. i. p. 200.) [ W. F. D.] 
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CALLIPYGOS (KaAAfrriryos), a surname of 
Aphrodite, of which the origin is related by Athe- 
naeus. (xii. p. 554; comp. Alciphron, i. 39.) We 
still possess some representations of Aphrodite Cal- 
lipygos, which are distinguished for their great 
softness, luxuriancy, and roundness of form. (Hirt, 
Mythol. Bilderb. i. p. 59.) [L. S.] 

CALLTRRHOE (KaAA ifpSrj). 1. A daughter 
of Oceanus, who was the mother of Geryoncs and 
Echidna by Chrysaor. (Hesiod, Theog. 351, 981 ; 
Apollod. ii. 5. § 10.) By Neilus she was the mo¬ 
ther of Chione, and by Poseidon of Minyas. (Scrv. 
ad Aen. iv. 250; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 686.) 

2. A daughter of Achelous and wife of Alcmaeon, 
whom she induced to procure her the peplus and 
necklace of Harmonia, by which she caused her 
husband’s death. [Alcmaeon.] Callirrhoe then 
requested Zeus, with whom she lived in close in¬ 
timacy, to grant that her sons by Alcmaeon might 
grow up to manhood at once, in order that they 
might be able to avenge the death of their father. 
Zeus granted the request, and Amphoterus nnd 
Acarnan killed the murderers of their father, the 
sons of Phegeus, at Delphi, and afterwards Phe- 
geus himself also. ( Apollod. iii. 7. § 6.) 

3. A daughter of Seaman der, the wife of Tros, 
and mother of llus and Ganymedes. (Apollod. iii. 
12- $2.) 

4. A maiden of Calydon, who, when she was 

loved by Coresus, a priest of Dionysus, rejected all 
the offers he made to her. At length, he implored 
his god to punish the cruel maid. Dionysus now 
visited the people of Calydon with a general mad¬ 
ness, which raged there like a plague. The Dodo- 
nnean oracle, which was consulted about the mode 
of averting the calamity, answered, that Dionysus 
must be propitiated, and that Callirrhoe must bo 
sacrificed to him, or some one else in her stead. 
The maiden endeavoured in vain to escape her fate; 
but when she was led to the altar, Coresus, instead 
of performing the sacrifice, felt his love for her re¬ 
vive so strongly, that he sacrificed himself in her 
stead. But she also now put an end to her life 
near a well which derived its name from her. 
(Paus. vii. 21. § 1.) There are two more mythical 
personages of this name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 'A A d- 
eavSa; Plut Parotid. Gr. et Bom. 23.) [L. S.] 

CALLISTE (KaAAhrT77), a surname of Artemis, 
by which she was worshipped at Athens and 
Tegea. (Paus. i. 29. $ 2, viii. 35. $ 7.) [L. S.] 
CALLI'STHBNES (KoAA icOiyvs). 1. A phi¬ 
losopher, bom at Olynthus. His mother, Hero, 
was a cousin of Aristotle's, and by him Callisthenes 
was brought up, studying under him at Stageira, 
together, as we may infer, with Alexander, and 
certainly with Theophrastus, with whom Aristotle 
is said to have contrasted him, saying, that Theo¬ 
phrastus needed the rein, but Callisthenes tho 
spur [but see p. 317, b.]. When Alexander set 
forth on his Asiatic expedition, b. c. 334, he took 
Callisthenes with him by Aristotle's recommenda¬ 
tion. The latter, however, was aware of tho 
faults of his kinsman’s character, of his total want 
of tact and prudence, and of his wrong-headed 
propensity to the unseasonable exhibition of his 
independent spirit; and against these he warned 
him to guard in his intercourse with the king. 
The warning was given in vain. Callisthenes 
became indignant at Alexander’s adoption of ori¬ 
ental customs, and especially at the requirement 
of the ceremony of adoration, which he deemed 
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derogatory to free Greeks and Macedonians; and 
it may be that he was the more open in the ex¬ 
pression of his sentiments, because of the opposite 
extreme of supple flattery adopted by his opponent 
Anaxarchus. When Alexander was overwhelmed 
with remorse for the murder of Cleitus, both these 
philosophers were sent to console him; but the 
suggestions of Callisthenes, though apparently on 
this occasion more judicious than usual, were quite 
eclipsed by the bold adulation of Anaxarchus, who 
openly affirmed, that 44 whatever kings did, must 
therefore of necessity be lawful and just.” Seve¬ 
ral anecdotes are recorded by Arrian and Plu¬ 
tarch, illustrative of the freedom of language in 
which Callisthenes indulged, and of his coarse and 
unconciliating demeanour—qualities which, while 
they alienated the king from him and procured 
him a number of enemies, rendered him also popu¬ 
lar with many who looked on Alexander's innova¬ 
tions with a jealous eye; and the young men in 
particular are said to have flocked to hear his dis¬ 
courses, regarding him as the only free-spirited 
man in the royal retinue. It was this which ul¬ 
timately proved fatal to him. When the plot of 
Hermolaus and others to assassinate Alexander 
was discovered, Callisthenes wa9 involved in the 
charge. Aristobulua and Ptolemy indeed both 
asserted in their histories that Hermolaus and his 
accomplices, when under the torture, had named 
him as the chief instigator of their attempt; but 
this is rendered at least doubtful by a letter on 
the subject from Alexander himself to Craterus, 
which is preserved by Plutarch (Alex. 55), and in 
which the sufferers are expressly said to have 
denied that any one was privy to their design. 
It would seem more probable that the suspicions 
of Alexander were excited or revived, after the 
death of the traitors, by the suggestions of the 
enemies of Callisthenes, acting on a mind already 
exasperated against him. Every rash expression 
he had ever used, every rhetorical common-place 
he had ever uttered on the patriotism and glory of 
regicides, were raked up and made to tell against 
him. In another letter, written by Alexander to 
Antipater, subsequently to the one above-men¬ 
tioned, and also quoted by Plutarch (/. c.) the 
king expresses his intention of “ punishing the 
sophist and thoso who sent him out,'’ the last 
words being, as Plutarch thinks, a clear allusion 
to Aristotle. The mode in which Callisthenes was 
put to death (about B. c. 328) is variously report¬ 
ed. Even the contemporary writers, Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus, differed on the point Aristobulus 
recorded, that he was carried about in chains and 
died of disease; Ptolemy, that he was tortured 
and crucified. The former account, however, 
seems to agree with that of Chares of Mytilenc, 
who was €iVa 77 «\«wy, or lord-in-waiting, to Alex¬ 
ander (see Philol. Afus. i. p. 373, &c.), and who 
related that he was kept in confinement with the 
intention of bringing him ultimately to trial in the 
presence of Aristotle; but that, after an imprison¬ 
ment of seven months, he died of a disgusting dis¬ 
ease arising from his excessive corpulence. The 
accounts preserved in Justin and Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (one of which is a perversion of the other, 
while the former is clearly a romance) are entitled 
to less credit. (Arrian, A nab. iv. 10—14 ; Plut. 

Alex. 52— 55,SuU. 36 ; Curt. viii. 5—8; Freinsh. 
ad Curt. viii. 5. § 13, 8. § 21; Just. xii. 6, 7, xv. 
3 ; Diog. Laert. v. 4, 5, 39 ; Menag. ad Diog. 
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Laert. v. 4, 5; Suidas, s. v. KaWarOivys ; Thirl- 
walTs Greece, vol. vi. pp. 317—325; Blakesley’s 
Life of Aristotle , pp. 56, 73—84.) 

Some manuscripts are still extant, professing to 
contain writings of Callisthenes; but they are 
spurious, and none of his works have come down 
to us. Besides an account of Alexander's expedi¬ 
tion (which he arrogantly said would be the main 
support of the conqueror's glory, and which is re¬ 
ferred to in several places by Plutarch and Strabo), 
he also wrote a history of Greece, in ten books, 
from the peace of Antalcidas to the seizure of the 
Delphic temple by Philomelas, (u. c. 387 — 357.) 
Cicero mentions too a work of his on the Trojan 
war. The loss, however, of his writings we have 
not much reason to regret, if we may trust the cri¬ 
ticisms passed on them by those to whom they 
were known. Thus Polybius censures him for his 
unskilfulness in his relation of military affairs; 
Cicero finds fault with his style as fitted rather for 
rhetorical declamation than for history, and con¬ 
trasts it with that of Xenophon; and Strabo 
speaks disparagingly of his accuracy and veracity. 
He seems indeed to have been far more a rhetori¬ 
cian than either a philosopher or a historian, and, 
even as a rhetorician, to have had more of the 
spirit of Isocrates than of his own great master. 
His readiness and fluency, no less than his ex¬ 
treme indiscretion, are illustrated by the anecdote 
given by Plutarch (Alex. 53) of his speaking with 
great applause in praise of the Macedonians at a 
banquet, and then, on Alexander's challenging him 
to take the other side, launching forth into the 
bitterest invective against them. In philosophy 
he probably followed Aristotle, so far indeed as ho 
threw himself into any system at all. The recen¬ 
sion of Homer (>j vapOrjKos), kept by Alexan¬ 
der in a precious casket, and usually ascribed to 
Aristotle, was made, according to Strabo (xiii. p. 
594), by Callisthenes and Anaxarchus. (Diod. iv. 
1, xiv. 117, xvi. 14; Cic. ad Fam. v. 15, ad Q. 
Fratr. ii. 12, de Oral. ii. 14, de Div. i. 34, ii. 25 ; 
Strab. xi. p. 531, xii. p. 542, xiv. p. 680, xvii. p. 
814; Plut Alex. 27, 33; Polyb. xii. 17 — 21; 
Suidas, L c .; Fabric. Bill, Grace, vol. iii. p. 480 ; 
Clint Fast. iii. p. 376, note k.) 

2. An Athenian orator, and, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, one of the eight whom Alexander, after the 
destruction of Thebes (b. c. 335), required to bo de¬ 
livered up to him,—on which occasion Demosthenes 
is said to have quoted the fable of the wolf, who 
demanded from the sheep the surrender of their 
dogs. Demades, however, who, it seems, received 
a fee of five talents for the service, succeeded in 
propitiating Alexander, and in saving all whose lives 
were threatened, except the general Charklcmus. 
Arrian gives the number and list somewhat differ¬ 
ently, and neither he nor Diodorus mentions Cal¬ 
listhenes. (Plut Dem. 23, Alex. 13; Diod. xvii. 
15; Arr. Anab. i. 10.) 

3. A freedman of Lucullus, who, according to 

Cornelius Nepos (ap. Plut. LuculL 43), adminis¬ 
tered to his master a certain drug (intended as a 
charm to increase his affection for him), which 
caused the failure of intellect that he laboured 
under in his latter years. [E. E.] 

CALLI'STHENES (KoA Mod^s), of Sybaris, 

is mentioned as the author of a history of the 
Galatians (TaA<m/cd), of which Plutarch (Da 
Fluv. 6) quotes the thirteenth book. But the 
work must have been of much greater extent, since 
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Stobaeus (FloriL c. 14) has preserved a fragment of 
it which belonged to the twenty-third book. [L. S.] 
CALLISTO (Ka/Wnrrw), is sometimes called a 
daughter of Lycaon in Arcadia and sometimes of 
Nycteus or Ceteus, and sometimes also she is de¬ 
scribed as a nymph. (Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 1642; 
Apollod. iii. 8. j 2; comp, llygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 1.) 
She was a huntress, and a companion of Artemis. 
Zeus, however, enjoyed her charms ; and, in order 
that the deed might not become known to Hera, 
he metamorphosed her into a she-bcar. But, not¬ 
withstanding this precaution, Callisto was slain by 
Artemis during the clause, through the contrivance 
of Hera. Areas, the son of Callisto, was given by 
Zeus to Main to be brought up, and Callisto was 
placed among the stare under the name of Arctos. 
(Apollod. 1. c .) According to Hyginus, Artemis 
herself metamorphosed Callisto, as she discovered 
her pregnancy in the bath. Ovid (A/ef. ii. 410, 
&c.) makes Juno (Hern) metamorphose Callisto; 
and when Arens during the chase was on the point 
of killing his mother, Jupiter (Zeus) placed both 
among the stare. The Arcadians shewed the tomb 
of Callisto thirty stadia from the well Cruni: it 
was on a hill planted with trees, and on the top of 
the hill there was a temple of Artemis Calliste or 
Callisto. (Paus. viii. 35. § 7.) A statue of Callisto 
was dedicated at Delphi by the citizens of Tcgca (x. 
9. § 3), and in the Lcschc of Delphi Callisto was 
painted by Polygnotus, wearing the skin of a bear 
Instead of a dress, (x. 31. § 3.) While tradition 
throughout describes Callisto as a companion of 
Artemis, Muller (Dor. ii. 9. § 3) endeavours to 
shew that Callisto is only another form of the name 
of Artemis Calliste, as he infers from the fact, that 
the tomb of the heroine was connected with the 
temple of the goddess, and from Callisto being 
changed into a she-bear, which was the symbol of 
the Arcadian Artemis. This view has indeed no¬ 
thing surprising, if we recollect that in many other 
instances also an attribute of a god was transform¬ 
ed by popular belief into a distinct divinity. Her 
being mixed up with the Arcadian genealogies is 
thus explained by Miiller: the daughter of Lycaon 
means the daughter of the Lycaean Zeus ; the mo¬ 
ther of Areas is equivalent to the mother of the 
Arcadian people. [L. S.] 

CALLISTO, a female Pythagorean, to whom 
Thcano, the wife of Pythagoras addressed a letter 
on the proper way of governing a family. The 
letter is extant, and printed in the Aldine collec¬ 
tion published at Rome in 1499, and at Geneva, 
with the Latin translation, in 1606. (Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, ii. p. 10.) [A. G.] 

CAL LISTON I'CUS (Ka\A<(rr($»™os), n The¬ 
ban statuary mentioned by Pausanias (ix. 16. § 1), 
made a statue of Tyche carrying the god Plutus. 
The face and the hands of the statue were executed 
by the Athenian Xenophon. . [W. I.] 

CALLI'STRATUS (KaAAfoTpoTos), historical. 

1. Son of F.mpedus, is mentioned by Pausanias as 
the commander of a body of Athenian cavalry in 
Sicily during the expedition of Nicias. When his 
countrymen were nearly cut to pieces at the river 
Assinarus, b. c. 413, Callistratus forced his way 
through the enemy and led his men safe toCatana. 
Thence returning to Syracuse, he attacked those 
who were plundering the Athenian camp, and fell, 
selling his life dearly. (Paus. vii. 16 ; comp. Tkuc. 
vii. 84, 85.) 

2. One of the body of knights under the cora- 
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mand of Lysimachus, who were employed by the 
government of the Ten to keep in cheek the exiles 
under Thrasybulus in the Peiraccus. Lysimachus 
having massacred some countrymen, with whom 
he fell in as they were going from the Pciraeeus to 
their farms to procure provisions, the party in the 
harbour, having got Callistratus into their hands, 
retaliated by putting him to death, b. c. 403. 
(Xen. HelL ii. 4. § 27.) In b. C. 410, this Cal¬ 
listratus had been treasurer of the goddess. Per¬ 
haps also he was the originator of the practice of 
paying the poorer citizens for their attendance at 
the assembly (juurddy 4KK\T)oia<TTiK6s ); but Bockh 
thinks that the introduction of this salary is more 
probably to be referred to the son of Empedus. 

( P/dJ. Econ. of Athens^ bk. ii. ch. 14.) 

3. An Athenian orator, son of Callicrates of 
Aphidna, and nephew of the notorious Agyrrhius. 
(Dem. c. Tiniocr. p. 74*2.) We first hear of him 
in b. c. 379, as connected with the oligarchical 
party, and as sending to Thebes to warn Leon- 
tiades of the intended attempt on the Cadmeia by 
the exiles under Pclopidns ; and yet in the follow¬ 
ing year, 378, he was joined with Chabrias and 
Timothcus in the command of the forces which 
were despatched to the assistance of Thebes against 
Agcsilaus. (Plut. de Gen. Socrat. 31 ; Xcn. Hell. 
v. 4. § 34; Diod. xv. 29.) Still, however, he ap¬ 
pears as the supporter at Athens of Spartan in¬ 
terests. Thus, in 373, he joined Iphicratcs in the 
prosecution of Timothcus, who had been most ac¬ 
tive against Sparta in the western seas, and had, 
in fact, by his restoration of the Zacynthian exiles, 
caused the renewal of war after the short pcucc of 
374. (Dcm. c. Ttmoth. pp. 1187, 1188; Xen. 
tied. vi. 2. §§ 11—13, comp. v. 4. § 64, &c., vi. 
2. §§ 2, 3.) In 373 also, but before tho trial of 
Timothcus, Callistratus had been appointed com¬ 
mander, together with Iphicratcs and Chabrias, of 
the forces destined for Corcvra,—and this at tho 
request of Iphicrates himscif, to whom (according 
to one mode of interpretating the words of Xeno¬ 
phon, ov pi\a hrntfifiov &vto) he had hitherto 
been opposed. (Xen. IIcll. vi. 2. § 39; compare 
Schneid. Epimeir. ad loc.; ThirlwnlPs Greece , vol. 
v. p. 63, note 2; Bockh, Publ. Econ. of Athens , 
p. 419, note 497, 2nd. edit.; Dem. c. Timoth. 
p. 1187.) Soon, however, ho induced Iphicrates 
to consent to his returning to Athens, promising 
either to obtain for him a supply of money, or to 
bring about a peace; and in 371 accordingly we 
find him at Sparta witli the ambassadors,—himscif 
apparently without that title,— who were em¬ 
powered to negotiate peace for Athens. On this 
occasion Xenophon records a speech delivered by 
him after those of Callias and Autocles, and the 
only pertinent and sensible one of the three. (Xcn. 
Hell. vi. 3. §§ 3, 10, &c.; see Diod. xv. 38, 51, 
who in the former passage assigns the mission of 
Callistratus to b. c. 375, confounding the peace of 
371 with that of 374, and placing the latter a 
year too soon.) Again, in 369, the year of the in¬ 
vasion of Laconia by Epaminondas, Callistratus 
induced the Athenians to grant the aid which the 
Spartans had sent to ask. (Dem. c. Ncaer. p. 
1353 ; comp. Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 33, &c.) To b. c. 
366 we may with most probability refer his famous 
speech <jn the affair of Oropus,—a speech which is 
said to have excited the emulation of Demosthenes, 
and caused him to devote himself to the study of 
orator}'. It would seem that, after the seizure of 
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Oropus by a body of Oropian exiles and the con¬ 
sequent loss of it to Athens, the Athenians, having 
sent an army against it under Chares, were in¬ 
duced by Chabrias and Callistratus to compromise 
the matter by delivering the place as a deposit to 
the Thebans pending the adjustment of their 
claims. The Thebans refused afterwards to sur¬ 
render it, and the consequence was the prosecution 
of the advisers of the compromise. At first the 
eloquence of Callistratus was successful, and they 
were acquitted; but the loss of so important a 
frontier town rankled in the minds of the people, 
and Callistratus appears to have been condemned 
to death in 361, and to have gone into banishment 
to Methone in Macedonia. In 356 (see Clinton 
on the year) he seems to have been still an exile, 
but he ultimately returned to Athens,—a step 
which the orator Lycurgua refers to ns a striking 
instance of judicial infatuation,—and was put to 
death, though he had fled for refuge to the altar of 
the twelve gods. (Xen. Hell. vii. 4. § 1, &c.; 
Diod. xv. 76; Plut. Dem. 5; Ilcrmipp. ap. 
Gcll, iii. 13; Pseudo-Plut. VU. X Oral. p. 156, 
ed. Tauchn.; Dem. c. Pobjcl. pp. 1221, 1222; 
Lycurg. c. Leocr. p. 159; Aristot. Rhct. i. 7. § 13.) 
During his exile he is said to have founded the city 
of Datum, afterwards Philippi, and doubtless he 
was the deviser of the plan for increasing the rent 
of the Macedonian harbour dues from 20 to 40 
talents. (Isocr. do Pac. p. 164, a.; Pseudo-Aristot. 
Oecon. ii. 22; comp. Schncid. Epim.ad Xen. Hell. 
vi. 2. § 39 ; Bockh, Publ. Econ. of A thnis, bk. iii. 
ch. 4.) Demosthenes appears to have admired him 
greatly as an orator, and Thcopompus praises him 
for his public conduct, while he censures the profli¬ 
gacy of his private life. (Dem. do Cor. p.301, 
do Pals. Ley. p. 436 ; comp. Ruhnken, Ilist. Crit. 
Oral. Grace, up. Reiske , voL viii. p. 140; Aristot. 
Phel. i. 14. § 1, iii. 17. § 13; Thcopomp. ap. 
A then. iv. p. 166, o.) Tho author of the lives of 
the X Orators ( l. c.) strangely confounds tho pre¬ 
sent Callistratus with the son of Empcdus, in which 
mistake he has been followed by some modern 
writers: others again have erroneously identified 
him with the Callistratus who was Archon Epony- 
mus in 355. (See Ruhnken, l. c. ; Clint. Fast. ii. 
pp. 126, 378 ; Bdckh, Pull. Econ. bk. ii. ch. 14.) 

4. An Elean, who came as an ambassador to 
Antiochus III. (the Great) at Chalcis, b. c. 192, 
to ask for aid to Elis against the Achaeans. The 
latter had declared for Rome, and decided on war 
with Antiochus, and the Eleans, friends to Antio¬ 
chus, feared in consequence the invasion of their 
territory. The king sent them, for their defence, 
a thousand men under the command of Euphanes 
the Cretan. (Polyb. xx. 3 ; Liv. xxxv. 48—50, 
xxxvi. 5.) 

5. Private secretary to Mithridatcs. He fell 

into the hands of the Romans when his master 
decamped so hastily from his position on the plains 
of Cabeira, b. c. 72 ; and the soldiers, who were 
bringing him before Lucullus, murdered him when 
they discovered that he had a large sum of money 
about his person. (Plut. Lucidt. 17; comp. App. 
Pell. Mithr. p. 227.) [E. E.] 

CALLI'STRATUS, literary. 1. A Greek 
grammarian, and a disciple of Aristophanes of By¬ 
zantium, whence he is frequently sumamed & 
Api(TTo<pdt'c-tos. (Atlien. i. p. 21, vi. p. 263.) 
He must have lived about the middle of the second 
century before Christ, and have been a contempo- 
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rary of the famous Aristarchus. He appears to 
have devoted himself principally to the study of 
the great poets of Greece, such as Homer, Pindar, 
the tragedians, Aristophanes, and some others, 
and the results of his studies were deposited in 
commentaries upon those poets, which are lost, but 
to which occasionally reference is made in our 
scholia. Tzctzcs ( CIU. xi. 61) states, that the 
grammarian Callistratus was the first who made 
the Samians acquainted with the alphabet of 
twenty-four letters, but this is in all probability a 
fiction. (Comp. Schol. ad Horn. II. vii. 185.) 
There are several more works mentioned by the 
ancients, which, it seems, must be attributed to 
our grammarian. Athcnaeus (iii. p. 125) men¬ 
tions the seventh book of a work called ZZvppiKra, 
and in another passage (xiii. p. 591), a work on 
courtezans (irepl traipar^ both of which belong 
probably to Callistratus the grammarian. Ilarpo- 
cration (s. v. MeveKArjs rj KaMlarparos) mentions 
a work ‘trtpl WAtjj'cSx', which some ascribed to 
Menecles and others to Callistratus, but the read¬ 
ing in the passage of Harpocration is uncertain, 
and Prcller ( Polem. Fragm. p. 173, &c.) thinks 
that KaWiKpariji ought to be read instead of 
KaAAhrrparos. A commentary of Callistratus on 
the Qparral of Cmtinus is mentioned by Athenacus 
(xi. p. 495). It is uncertain whether the Cal¬ 
listratus whose history of Samothrace is mentioned 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 68; comp. Schol. 
ad Find. New. vii. 150) is the same as our gram¬ 
marian. (R. Schmidt, Commcntatio de Callistraio 
Aristophaneo , Halae, 1838, 8vo.; Clinton, Fast. 
Urtten. iii. p. 530.) 

2. The author of a song upon Hnrmodius tho 
tyrannicide, which appears to have enjoyed great 
popularity in antiquity. Its beginning is preserved 
in Suidas (s. v. Uapolvm) and tho Scholiast on 
Aristophanes. (Acharn. 956 ; comp. Hcsych. s. v. 
'AppoMov plKos.) The whole song is preserved in 
Athenacus. (xv. p. 695; comp. Brunck, Anal. i. 
p. 155.) 

3. A comic actor of the time of Aristophanes, 

in whose comedies Achamcnscs, Avcs, and V'ospao 
Callistratus performed, as we learn from the scholia 
on those plays. [L. S.] 

. CALLI'STRATUS, a Roman jurist, who, as 
appears from Dig. 1. tit. 19. s. 3. § 2, and from 
other passages in the Digest, wrote at least as late 
as the reign (a. d. 198-211) of Severus and Anto¬ 
ninus (u e. Scptimiu8 Severus and Caracalla). In 
a passage of Lampridius (Alar. Sev. 68) which, 
either from interpolation or from the inaccuracy of 
the author, abounds with anachronisms, Callistra¬ 
tus is stated to have been a disciple of Papinian, 
and to have been one of the council of Alexander 
Severus. This statement may be correct, notwith¬ 
standing the suspicious character of the source 
whence it is derived. 

The numerous extracts from Callistratus in tho 
Digest occupy eighteen pages in HommePs Palin- 
genesia Pandedarum; and the fact that he is cited 
by no other jurist in the Digest, may be accounted 
for by observing, that the Digest contains extracts 
from few jurists of importance subsequent to Cal¬ 
listratus. The extracts from Callistratus are taken 
from works bearing the following titles : 1. “Libri 
VI dc Cognitionibus.” 2. “Libri VI Edicti 
Monitorii.” 3. “Libri IV de Jure Fisci,” or 
(Dig. 48, tit. 20. s. 1) “dc Jure Fisci et Populi.” 

4. “Libri III Institutionum.” 5. “ Libri II 
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Quacstiomim." The titles of the first three of 
these works require some explanation. 

1. The treatise “de Cognitionibus " relates to 
those causes which were heard, investigated, and 
decided by the emperor, the governor of a province, 
or other magistrate, without the intervention of 
judiccs. This departure from the ordinary course 
of the civil law took place, even before Diocletian's 
general abolition of the ordojudiciorum,sometimes by 
virtue of the imperial prerogative, and in some cases 
was regularly practised for the purpose of affording 
equitable relief where the strict civil law gave no 
remedy, instead of resorting to the more tortuous 
system of legal fictions and equitable actions. 
(Herm. Cannegieter, Obscrv. Jur.Rom. lib. i. c. 9.) 

2. What is meant by u Edictum Moratorium" 
is by no means clear. Haubold (de Ediclis Moni- 
toriis ac Rrevibus , Lips. 1004), thinks, that moni¬ 
tory edicts are not special writs of notice or sum¬ 
mons directed to the parties in the course of a 
cause, but those general clauses of the edictum 
perpetuum which relate to the law of procedure, 
giving actions and other remedies on certain 
conditions, and therefore, tacitly at least, contain¬ 
ing warnings as to the consequences of irregula¬ 
rity or nonfulfilment of the prescribed conditions. 

The fragments of Callistratus certainly afford much 
support to this view, llaubold distinguishes the 
edictum monitorium from the edictum breve, upon 
which Paulus wrote a treatise. The latter he sup¬ 
poses to consist of those new clauses, which, in 
process of time, were added as an appendage to the 
edictum perpetuum, after the main body of it had 
acquired a constant form. 

3. The phrase “de Jure Fisci ct Popttli" appears 
anomalous, but it occurs elsewhere. (Sec Paulus. 
Rccept. Sent. v. 12.) Lampridius also (Alex. Sev. 
15) writes, that Alexander Scvenis “leges de jure 
populi ct fisci modcratas ct infinitas (?) sanxit." 
Probably under the phrase “jus populi" must here 
be understood the law relating to the aerarium, or 
to the area publica (which latter, practically as well 
as theoretically, was at the disposal of the senate) 
a9 distinguished from the fiscus, which was the 
emperor’s own, not ns res privata, but ns property 
attached to the imperial dignity. (Vopisc. Auiilian. 
20 .). 

The principal commentator on Callistratus is 
Kdm. Mcrillius, whose Comnientarius ad Libros duo 
Quacstionum Callistrati is inserted in Otto's “The¬ 
saurus," iii. 613-634. A dissertation by And. W. 
Cramer, dc Juvenibus apud Callistralum JCtum , 
appeared at Kiel, 8vo. 1814. 

Cujas (in his preface to his Latin translation of 
the 60th book of the Basilica, reprinted at the be¬ 
ginning of the 7th volume of Fabrot's edition) 
mentions among the commentators on the Basilica 
a jurist named Callistratus. Fabricius also sup¬ 
poses the Callistratus of the Basilica to have been 
different from the Callistratus of the Digest. Sua¬ 
rez naturally expresses strong doubts as to the ex¬ 
istence of a later Callistratus ; for there are many 
other asserted duplicate names, as Modestinus, 
Theophilus, Thalelaeus, Stcphanus, Dorotheus, 
Cyrillus, Theodoms, Isidorus; but Reiz has shewn, 
in several instances, that the asserted later com¬ 
mentator, bearing the name of a prior jurist, is a 
fictitious entity. The name of the prior jurist has 
perhaps been sometimes attributed to the scholiast 
who cites him; but we believe it would appear, 
upon examination, that the existence of two sets 
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of jurists of the same names but different dates 
has gained credit partly from the mendacious in¬ 
ventions and supposititious citations of Nic. Com- 
nenus Papadopoli, and partly from a very general 
misunderstanding of the mode in which the scholia 
on the Basilica were formed. These scholia were 
really formed thus: extracts from ancient jurists 
and antecedent commentators on the collections of 
Justinian were appended to certain passages of the 
text of the Basilica which they served to elucidate. 
These extracts were sometimes interpolated or 
otherwise altered, and were mingled with glosses 
posterior to the Basilica. Thus, they were con¬ 
founded with the latter, and were not unnaturally 
supposed to be posterior in date to the work which 
they explained. The determination of the ques¬ 
tion as to the existence of a duplicate Callistratus 
may be helped by the following list of the passages 
in the Basilica (ed. Fabrot), where the name is 
mentioned. It is taken from Fabr. Bibl. Grace. 
xii. p. 440, and the parentheses () denote a refer¬ 
ence not to the text, but to a Greek scholiast. 

“Callistratus JCtus, i. 257, ii. 36,315,512, 
iii. 206, iv. (263), 292, 358, 507, (568,) 810, 
833, v. 10, 734, 778, 788, vi. (158), 436, 468, 
490, 677, 680, 702, 703, vii. 439, 515, 537, 564, 
585, 628, 687,710,715,783, 803, 827, 833, 836, 
837, 869, 871, 888." On reference to these pas¬ 
sages, we find nothing to indicate a Graeco-Roman 
jurist Callistratus. 

(Bcrtrandus, de Jurisperitis , i. c. 27 ; Aug. Jc- 
nichen, Ep. Singular, de Cullislruto JCto , 4 to. Lips. 
1742; Zimmern. It. R. G. i. § 101; Suarez, Not ilia 
RasUicorum^ ed.Pohl. Lips. 1804, §§ 34,4L)[J.T.G.] 

CALLI'STRATUS, a statuary, of uncertain 
country, who lived about 8. c. 160, at which time 
the arts revived after a period of decay. (Plin. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) [W. I.] 

CALLl'STRATUS, DOMI'TIUS (Aophios 

KaWtarparos), is mentioned seven times by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium, as the author of a work on 
Ileracleia (*epl ‘HpcufAefas), which consisted of at 
least seven books. (Stepli. Byz. s. v. ’OAi^urr?/.) 
If, as it appears, be is tho same ns the one men¬ 
tioned by Atheiiaeus (vi. p. 263), he was a disci¬ 
ple of Aristophanes of Byzantium. (Comp. Sc hoi. 
ad Aeschyl* Pers. 941, ad Apollon. Rluxl. i. 1125, 
ii. 780; Suid. s. v. 4>iA3|e>'os.) [L. S.j 

CALLISTUS (KdAA«TTos). 1. A contempo¬ 
rary of the emperor Julian, who accompanied his 
sovereign on his expeditions, and afterwards cele¬ 
brated his exploits in an epic poem, from which 
a statement is quoted by Nicephoros. (Hint. 
Ecdes. vi. 34.) 

2. Sumamed Syropulus, a Christian author 
who wrote a learned disputation against tho 
Palamites, which was dedicated to tho patriarch 
Euthymius. (Nic. Commenus, Pracnot My stag. 
p. 158.) 

3. A monk of mount Athos. During the war 
between Palaeologus and Cantacuzenus he was sent 
by the monks to Constantinople to endeavour to 
restore peace; but he was ill-treated there by the 
empress Anna and the patriarch Joannes. About 
the year a. d. 1354, the emperor Cantacuzenus 
made Callistus patriarch of Constantinople. The 
year after, when he was requested by the same 
emperor to crown his son Matthaeus, Callistus re¬ 
fused to comply with the request and withdrew to 
a monastery. As he refused to perform his duties 
as patriarch, Philotheus was appointed in his 
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lace. But when afterwards Joannes Palaeologus 
;id gained possession of the imperial throne, 
Callistus was restored to the patriarchal see. The 
year after his restoration he was sent as ambas¬ 
sador to the Servian princess Elizabeth to conclude 
a peace, ar.d during this embassy he died near 
Pherae, the capital of the Servians. There is a 
Greek homily on the exaltation of the cross by one 
Callistus, which is printed with a Latin translation 
in GTetsex (Z>e Crucc , ii. p. 1347), but whether it 
is the work of our Callistus, or of another who was 
patriarch of Constantinople in a. d. 1406, is un¬ 
certain. There are some other works of a theolo¬ 
gical nature which are ascribed to one Callistuo, 
but they have never been printed. (Wharton’s 
Appendix to Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 46, &c., ed. 
Loudon.) [L. S.] 

CALLISTUS, C. JU'LIUS, a freedman of 
Caligula, in whose reign he possessed very great 
influence and power, though in the end he was an 
accomplice in the conspiracy by which this em¬ 
peror was murdered. In the reign of Claudius, 
Callistus continued to have great influence, and he 
endeavoured secretly, in conjunction with others, 
to counteract the attachment of Messalina to C. 
Silius; but Callistus was afraid of losing his posi¬ 
tion, and gave up opposing the schcmo of Mcssa- 
lina. When she had been put to death, Callistus 
supported the designs of Lollia Paulina, who wished 
to bccomo the emperor's wife; but he did not succeed 
in this point, for Claudius manned Agrippina, who 
was supported by Pallas. This Callistus is un¬ 
doubtedly the person to whom the physician Scri- 
bonius Largus dedicates his work ; and from it we 
learn that the full name of Callistus was C. Julius 
Callistus. (Tac. Ann. xi. 29, 38, xii. 1, &c.; Dion 
Cass. lix. 19; Scncc. Ernst. 47; Joseph. Ant.Jud. 
xix. 1.8 10.) [L. S.] 

CALLI'TELES (Ka\\ni\7}s) f thought by Pau- 
sanins (v. 27. § 5) to bo a son or pupil of Onatas, 
in company with whom he wrought a Hermes car¬ 
rying a rum. [W. I.] 

CALLI'XENUS (KaXX^cvos) was the mover 
in the Athenian of the following decree 

against the generals who had conquered at Argi- 
misae, n. c. 406,—a decree ns false in its preamble 
ns it was illegal and iniquitous in its substance: 
u Whereas the accusation against the generals, as 
well ns their defence, has been heard in the pre¬ 
vious assembly, be it enacted that all the Athenians 
give their votes on the case according to their 
tribes; and that for each tribe there be set two 
urns to receive the ballots of condemnation or ac¬ 
quittal. And if they be found guilty, let them 
sufler death ; and let their property be confiscated, 
and a tenth of it be set apart for the goddess." The 
decree, in fact, took away from the .accused the 
right of separate trials and a fair hearing; and, 
when it was brought before the assembly, Eurypto- 
lemus and some other friends of the generals 
threatened Callixenus with a prosecution for his 
illegal proposition, but were compelled by the 
clamours of the multitude to drop their proceed¬ 
ings. The Pry tanes then refused to put the motion 
to the vote ; but they too, with the single exception 
of Socrates (who was emcn-drTjs for that day) were 
obliged to give way before the invectives of Cal- 
lixcnus and the threats of the people. (Xen. licit. 
i. 7. §§ 3—16* Mcmorab. i. 1. § 1C; Plat Apol. 
!>. 32, b.; Pseudo-Plat. A.rioch. p. 368, ad jin.) 
N»t long after the death of the generals the Athe- 
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nians decreed the institution of criminal accusations 
(irpoSoKaty sec Diet, of Ant. s. i>.) against Cnl- 
lixenus and the rest who had deceived them. lie 
and four others accordingly were compelled to give 
bail for their appearance, and were kept in confine¬ 
ment by their sureties. They contrived, however, 
to effect their escape, and took refuge with the 
Lacedaemonians at Deccleia. On the restoration 
of democracy at Athens, b. c. 403, Callixenus took 
advantage of the general amnesty to return : but 
the ban of his countrymen’s hatred was upon him, 
—no man, it is said, would give him either water 
or light for his fire,—and he perished miserably of 
hunger. (Diod. xiii. 103; Xen. licit, i. 7. § 35 ; 
Suid. s. v. Ei 'aveiv, comp. Herod, vii. 231.) [E.K.] 
CALLI'XENUS (KaAA^ej/oj), of Rhodes, u 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philndclphus, was the 
author of two works, which are lost. The one 
which bore the title of tc( f>\ 'AAf^ai/Speias, consisted 
of at least four books, and was much used by Atlie- 
naeus. (Athcn. v. p. 196, &c., ix. p. 387, xi. pp. 
472, 474, 483; Harpocrni. s. v. iyyuOrfKrj.) The 
second work appears to have been a catalogue of 
painters and sculptors (fcwypai/wv rs ual cu-Spiami- 
iroiuv di'uypa'pij), of which Sopatcr, in the twelfth 
book of liis Eclogae had made an abridgement. 
(Phot. Dill. Cod. 161 ; comp. Prcllcr, Po/vm. 
Fragm. p. 178, &cA [L. S.] 

CALLO (KaAAw), an orphan who lived at Epi- 
daunis about thirty years after the death of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and was commonly considered to 
be a girl. She accordingly married, and lived with 
her husband for two years. After that time, sho 
was taken seriously ill, and had to undergo an 
operation, the effect of which was that she became 
a man. She is one of the beings commonly called 
androgyne, and her case as described by Diodorus 
(xxxii. Eel. i. p. 522) must be of interest to medi¬ 
cal men. [L. S.] 

CAL LON (Kc&Acw'). 1. An artist of the island 
of Aegina, the pupil of Angelio and Tcctncus, who 
were themselves pupils of Dipoenus and Scyllis. 
(Paus. ii. 32. § 4.) As the latter two flourished 
b. c. 580, the age of Callon must be fixed at ». c. 
516. This is confirmed by the statement of Pau- 
sanias (vii. 18. § 6), that Callon was a contempo¬ 
rary of Canachus, who we know flourished from 
b. c. 540 to 508. [Canachus.] There arc two 

passages in Pausanias which seem to contradict 
this conclusion ; but K. O. Muller (Aeyiuct. p. 100) 
and Thiersch (Epoch. Anm. p. 40) have clearly 
shewn that one of them is interpolated, and that 
the other, if explained properly, docs not place Cal¬ 
lon either in the time of the Messenian wars, or as 
late as the battle of Acgospotamos, as some inter¬ 
preters had believed. (Comp. Sillig, Cat. Art. s. r.) 
We are acquainted with two works of Callon: the 
tripod ornamented by a statue of Cora and a xoa- 
non of Athene. Quintilian (xii. 10) calls his works 
44 duriorn atque Tuscanicis proximo." 

2. A native of Elis, who sculptured a Hermes at 
Olympia (Paus. v. 27. § 5) and a chorus of thirty- 
five Messenian boys, together with their leader and 
the flute-player, who had all perished on the pas¬ 
sage from Mcssana to Rhegium. The whole group 
was dedicated by the Messenians at Olympia. 
(Paus. v. 25. § 1.) Callon must have lived before 
b. c. 436. (Thiersch, Epodi. Anm. p. 62.) [W.I.] 
CALOCY'RUS, proconsul ( dveunaros ) or dux 
($ou£. Basilica, v. 487), a Graeco-Roman jurist. 
In Basil, vol. iv. p. 403 (Fabrot), he is called 
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Ciiloeyrus Sextus. By Jos. Sim. Assemani, in his 
extremely rare but very valuable work. Bibliotheca 
Juiia Orientals Canonici et Civilis, 5 vols. 4to. 
Home, 1762—6 (ii. c. 20, p. 403), Calocyrns is 
supposed to have been posterior to Cyrillus (whom 
he cites, Basil, vol. v. p. 44), and to have lived 
after the time of Alexius Comnenus. The passages 
in Fabrot’s edition of the Basilica, where Calocyrns 
is mentioned, are given as follows in Fabricius, 
Bihl. Grace, vol. xii. p. 440 : “ Calocyrns JCtus, 
ii. 543; Calocyrns Sextus, iv. 403, v. 26, 39, 77, 
180, 269, 292, 324, 325, 410, 423, 459, 587; 
Proconsul (Fabroto interpret Dux), v. 37, 44, 78, 
82, 121, 144, 179, 237, 238, 253, 263, 341, 414, 
430, 432, 436, 487, 537; Cyrillo Junior, v. 44.” 

Rciz (Excurs. xx. ad Thcophilum, p. 1234) se¬ 
lects the following passages under the head 44 Me¬ 
morabilia ex Scholiis Basilicorum, quae faciunt ad 
indagandam netatem JCtorum, maxi me corum qui 
sub Impenitore Justiniano Mngno floruerunt.” 
Calocyrns ad Basilica Comment, iv. 403, v. 39, 
v. 292. Nic. Comnenus Papadopoli ( Pracnol. 
Mydag . p. 345) cites an interpretation (Synopsis 
Septima) by Calocyrns, of the No veils of Leo, and 
(p. 371 of the same work) cites the notes of Sixtus 
or Sextus, JCtus and Nomoph 3 'lax, on the Novells. 
In both these passages, Papadopoli (or, as he is 
usually styled, Nic. Comnenus) probably refers to 
the same person ; but his gross infidelity (which is 
exposed by lleimbach, Anccdola, i. pp. 219—222) 
renders his testimony, when unsupported, nearly 
worthless. 

(Suarez, A r otiiia Basilicorum , ed. Pohl. § 42, p. 
136, im. (<f>) et (x) > Stockmann ad Bachii Iiist. 
Jurisp. Bom. p. 675, citing Vail Vrylioff, Obset'v. 
Jur. Civ. c. 26, p. 134, Amst. 1747,8vo.; Heimbach, 
lie Basilicorum Oriijinc , &c. p. 74, &c.) [J. T. G.] 
CALO-JOANNES or JOANNES 11. COM- 
NE'NUS (KaAo-Iwdi/njs 6 Kopirqvos), one of the 
greatest and best emperors of the East, the eldest 
son and successor of Alexis I. Comnenus, was born 
in 1088. Ilis real name was Joannes. His 
diminutive stature, tawny complexion, and ugly 
features, distinguished him, not to his advan¬ 
tage, from among the other princes of the hand¬ 
some Comnenian race; and it would seem that 
his name Calo-Joanncs, or John the Handsome, 
was a nickname, were we not justified in believing 
that that name was given him for the beauty of 
his mind. His virtues were acknowledged by his 
father, who, when urged on his death-bed to leave 
the empire to Bryennius, his excellent son-in-law, 
resisted the persuasion of his wife and his daughter 
Anna, and appointed Calo-Joannes his successor. 
The new emperor ascended the throne on the 15th 
of August, 1118. It is related under Anna Com¬ 
nena and Nicki’horos Bryennius, that their 
conspiracy to depose Calo-Joannes and to make 
Bryennius emperor, proved abortive, and that the 
property of both was confiscated. The emperor 
was especially protected by his younger brother, 
Isaac Sebastocrator, and by bis minister, Axueli, a 
Turk who had been made prisoner during the reign 
of Alexis I., and who, joining great talents and 
knowledge with honesty and affable manners, ad¬ 
vanced from one eminent post to another, till lie 
became magnus domesticus, or prime minister, an 
office which he held during the whole reign of 
Calo-Joannes. The conspiracy of Anna and Bry- 
ennius was the only event that troubled the reign 
of Calo-Joannes, who won the hearts of his subjects 
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to sucli a degree, that he ventured to abolish the 
punishment of death, and deserved to be called the 
Byzantine Marcus Aurelius. His relations with 
his brother Isaac were a model of brotherly affec¬ 
tion, and though their friendship was on one occa¬ 
sion disturbed by the slander of some courtiers, it 
was but for a short time. The reign of Calo- 
Joannes is a series of wars, and each war was a 
triumph for the Greek arms. But while Nicetas 
and Cinnamus, the chief sources, dwell with pro¬ 
lixity on the description of so many glorious deeds, 
they have neglected to give us a satisfactory expo¬ 
sition of the emperor's administration, and their 
chronology is very confused. This circumstance 
has probably induced Gibbon to relate the reign of 
Calo-Joan lies without any chronology except the 
dates of his accession and his death. Lc Beau, 
in his Iiistoirc du Bas Empire (vol. xix. 1. 86), 
gives a careful chronology which lie has established 
by comparing the Latin historians, especially Gtii- 
liclmus Tyrensis and Otho Frisingensis; and Du 
Cange (FamUiae Byzantinuc , pp. 178, 179) gives 
an account of the different statements respecting 
the year in which Calo-Joannes died. We follow 
Le Beau and Du Cange. 

The wars of Calo-Joannes with the different 
princes of the Turks lasted during his whole reign 
with scarcely any interruption. In the first cam¬ 
paign, in 1119, he took Laodiccia, and spared the 
lives of the garrison, and in 1120 he took Sozopolis. 
An invasion of the Petchcnogucs or Pat'/inacitao, 
who had crossed the Danube, called him to Thrace, 
and in 1122 he obtained a complete victory over 
them in Macedonia, giving the example at once of 
a general and a soldier. This war was finished to 
the advantage of the Greeks : the Petclienegnes 
returned into their Scythian steppes, and great 
numbers of them who had been made prisoners re¬ 
ceived lands from the emperor in the very districts 
which their brethren had laid waste. In 1123 he 
took the field against the revolted Servians, who 
were supported by Stephen II., king of Hungary, 
who took Belgrade and Branizova. But in the 
following year, 1124, Calo-Joanncs advanced with 
a strong army, took Frnncochorium near Sirmium, 
conquered the country between the Save and the 
Danube, and forced the king to desist from farther 
attempts on the Grook empire. According to the 
Greek historians, the advantages of this war were 
rather on the side of king Stephen ; while, strange 
enough, the Hungarian annalists attribute both 
victories and advantages to the Greeks. Thence 
Calo-Joanncs turned once more against the Turks 
of Iconium, and took Castamonia • and Gnngra, 
which his garrisons were, however, obliged to sur¬ 
render to the Turks a short time afterwards. The 
emperor was more fortunate, in 1131, against the 
Armenians of Cilicia, or Armenia Minor, under 
their prince Livo or Leo, who was vanquished in 
several engagements; and in 1137, all his domi¬ 
nions were annexed to the Greek empire, and re¬ 
ceived the name of the fourth Armenia. This con¬ 
quest brought him in contact with Raymond, prince 
of Antioch, who, according to the treaties made 
between Alexis I. and prince Boemond I. of An¬ 
tioch, was obliged to recognize the Greek emperor 
as his liege lord, but refused doing so, till Calo- 
Joannes compelled him, partly by negotiations, 
partly by threats. The emperor entered Antioch 
in 1138, and prince Raymond and the count of 
Edcssa held the bridles of his horse, as a token of 
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their vassalship. During his stay in that town, 
the emperor was exposed to great danger by a sud¬ 
den uproar of the people, who fancied that the 
town was about to be given over to the Greeks. 
The emperor saved himself by a sudden flight, and 
was going to storm Antioch, when prince Raymond 
came to his camp, made an apology for the reckless 
conduct of his subjects, and soothed the emperor’s 
anger by a new protestation of his faith. Calo- 
Joannes and Raymond now joined their troops, 
and made a successful campaign against the Turks- 
Atabeks in Syria, whose emir Emad-ed-din had 
conquered Ilaleb. Calo-Joannes returned to Con¬ 
stantinople in 1141, defeating on his march the 
sultan of Jconium, from whom he took the fortified 
islands in the lake near Iconium, and exterminated 
tlie pirates and robbers who had infested the coasts 
from Cilicia to Lydia. Encouraged by so many 
victories, and supported by eminent generals and 
well-disciplined troops, who were in every respect 
equal to those of the Latin princes of the East, 
Calo-Joannes conceived the plan of conquering the 
Latin kingdoms and principalities of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, &c., and of driving out the Atabecks 
from Syria, all of which were provinces that had 
once belonged to the Eastern empire. In 1142 he 
sot out for Cilicia at the head of a strong army, 
pretending that he was going to make a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. In the spring of 1143, he was at 
Anazarba. While hunting one day in the forests 
oil the banks of the Pyranius, he attacked a wild 
boar: he succeeded in piercing the beast with his 
spear, but in the struggle his quiver was upset, 
and he received a slight wound in his hand from 
one of the arrows. The weapon was poisoned, and 
as the emperor would not allow his hand to be 
amputated, he died from the effects of the wound, 
on the 8th of April, 1143. His successor was his 
fourth son, Manuel, whom the emperor appointed 
in preference to his third son, Isaac ; his eldest 
sons, Alexis and Andronicus, had both died a short 
time before their father. The wife of Calo-Joannes 
was Irene the daughter of Wladislaw I. the Saint, 
king of Hungary, the sister of king Caloman, and 
the aunt of king Stephen I., with v/hora Calo- 
Joannes made war: ho married her before 1105, 
and she died in 1124. (Nicetas, </o«w«esC’oniMewu$; 
Cinnnmus, i. ii. 1-5.) [W. P.] 

CALPKTA'NUS,' a physician at Rome, who 
lived probably about the beginning or middle of 
the first century after Christ, and who is mention¬ 
ed by Pliny (//. A', xxix. 5) as having gained by 
his practice the annual income of two hundred and 
fifty thousand sesterces (about 1953/. 2s. 6c/.). 
This is considered by Pliny to be a very large 
sum, and may therefore give us some notion of the 
fortunes made by physicians at Rome about the 
beginning of the empire. [ W. A. G.] 

CALPU'RNIA. 1. The daughter of L. Cal- 
purnius Bestia, consul in b. c. Ill, the wife of P. 
Antistius and the mother of Antistia, the first wife 
of Ponipeius Magnus. On the murder of her hus¬ 
band in b. c. 82, by order of the younger Marius, 
Calpurnia put an end to her own life. (Veil. Pat. 
ii. 26 ; comp. Antistius, No 6.) 

2. The daughter of L. Calpumius Piso Caeso- 
nimis, consul in B. c. 58, and the last wife of the 
dictator Caesar, whom he married in b. c. 59. 
(Suet. Caes. 21; Plut. Cues. 14, Pomp. 47, Cut. 
Min. 33; Appian, B. C. ii. 14 ; Cues. B. G. i. 12.) 
Calpurnia seems not to have intermeddled in poli- 
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tical affairs, and to have home quietly the favours 
which her husband bestowed upon Cleopatra, when 
she came to Rome in b. c. 46. The reports that 
had got abroad respecting the conspiracy against 
Caesar’s life filled Calpurnia with the liveliest ap¬ 
prehensions ; she was haunted by dreams in the 
night, and entreated her husband, but in vain, not 
to leave home on the fatal Ides of March, b. c. 44. 
(Appian, B.C. ii. 115; Dion Cass. xliv. 17; Veil. 
Pat ii. 57; Suet Caes. 81; Plut. Caes. 63.) 

CALPU'RNIA. 1. One of the favourite con¬ 
cubines of the emperor Claudius. She was pre¬ 
vailed upon by Narcissus to go to Ostia, where the 
emperor was tarrying, to inform him of the mar¬ 
riage of Messalina and C. Silius. (Tac. Ann. xi. 
300 

2. A woman of high rank, who was sent into 
exile by the jealousy of Agrippina, the wife of the 
emperor Claudius, who had accidentally spoken of 
her figure in terms of praise. She was recalled by 
Nero, in a. i>. 60, for the purpose of making an 
exhibition of his clemency, after having just before 
caused his own mother to be murdered. (Tac. 
Ami. xii. 22, xiv. 72.) [L. S.] 

CALPU'RNIA GENS, plebeian, pretended to 
be descended from Calpus, the third of the four 
sons of Numa; and accordingly we find the head 
of Numa on some of the coins of this gens. (Plut. 
Num. 21; Ilor. Ars Poet. 292 ; Festus, s. v. Cut- 
pund; Eckhel, v. p. lfiO.) The Calpurnii me not 
mentioned till the time of the first Punic war, and 
the first of them who obtained the consulship was 
C. Calpumius Piso in b. c. 180 ; but from this time 
their consulships are very frequent, and the family 
of the Pisones becomes one of the most illustrious 
in the Roman state. The family-names under the 
republic are Bestia, Bibul us, Fla mm a, and Piso, 
and some of the Pisones are distinguished by the 
surnames of Cacsoninus and Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'N US, DE'CIUS, pracfcct of the 
body-guard of the emperor Claudius, seems to havo 
been compromised in the adulterous conduct of 
Messalina, and was put to death in consequence, 
A. D. 48. (Tac. Ann. xi. 35.) [L. S.] 

CALPURNIA'NUS, M. PU'PIUS PISO, 
consul in b. c. 61. [Piso.] 

CALPU'IINIUS, standard-bearer of the first 
legion in Germany at the accession of Tiberius, 
a. d. 14. When Munatius Plancus arrived in the 
camp of Germanicus in Germany, as the ambassador 
of the senate, the rebellious soldiers would havo 
murdered him while he was embracing ns a sup¬ 
pliant the sacred standards, had not Calpumius 
checked the violence of the soldiers. (Tac. Ann. i. 
39.) [L. S.J 

CALPU'RNIUS,sumamedSICULUS. Among 

the works of the Latin poets we find eleven pasto¬ 
rals which usually bear the title 7\ Calpimiii Siculi 
Bucolicon Eclogue, to which is sometimes added 
Ad Ncmcsiunnm Cartliuginicnsem. The author is 
generally believed to have lived towards the end 
of the third century, and the person to whom the 
work is addressed is supposed to be the Aurelius 
Olympius Nemesianus whose poem on hunting is 
still extant. It will be found, however, upon a 
careful investigation of authorities, that we not 
only know nothing whatsoever with regard to the 
personal history of Calpumius, but that every cir¬ 
cumstance connected with his name, his age, his 
works, and his friends, is involved in obscurity 
and doubt. In several MSS. he is designated as 
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Titus, in others as Cuius, in a great number the 
praenomen is altogether wanting, while the only 
evidence for the determination of the epoch when 
lie nourished rests upon the gratuitous assumption 
that he is identical with the Junius or Julius Cal - 
pumins commemorated by Vopiscus in the life of 
Carus. In like manner we as-c left in uncertainty 
whether we ought to consider the term Siculus as 
a cognomen, or as an appellation pointing out his 
native country, or as an epithet bestowed upon 
him because he cultivated the same style of com¬ 
position with the Syracusan Theocritus. Some 
have sought to prove, from internal evidence, that, 
like the Mantuan bard, he was raised from a hum¬ 
ble station by the favour of some exalted patron, 
but this hypothesis receives no support from the 
passages referred to, and those who have attempted 
in a similar manner to ascertain the precise epoch 
when he nourished have arrived at conflicting con¬ 
clusions. Even if the dedication to Nemesianusis 
genuine, and this is far from certain, it does not 
necessarily follow, that this must be the same Ne- 
mesianns who was contemporary with Numerianus. 

The literary merits of Cnlpurnius may be briefly 
discussed. In nil that relates to the mechanism of 
his art ho deserves much praise. His versification 
is smooth, flowing, and sonorous, and his diction 
for the most part pure and elegant, although from 
being too elaborately finished it is sometimes tinged 
with affectation. In all the higher departments he 
can advance no claim to our admiration. He imi¬ 
tates closely the Eclogues of Virgil, and like Virgil 
is deficient in the simplicity, freshness, and reality 
which lend such a charm to the Idylls of Theo¬ 
critus—a deficiency which he awkwardly endea¬ 
vours to supply by occasionally foisting harsh and 
uncouth expressions into the mouths of his speakers. 
He evidently was a careful student of Horace, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Juvenal, and Statius, for we 
can often detect their thoughts and even their ex¬ 
pressions, unless, indeed, wc are disposed to adopt 
the absurd notions advocated by Ascensius, that 
he belonged to the Augustan age, and might thus 
have been copied by the others instead of borrow¬ 
ing from them. 

In the oldest MSS. and editions the whole 
eleven eclogues arc attributed to Calpurnius. Ugo- 
lotus, upon the authority of a single MS., separated 
the last four from the rest, assigning them to 
Nemcsianus; but independent of the feeble autho¬ 
rity upon which this change was introduced, the 
tone and spirit of the whole eleven is so exactly 
uniform, that we might at once conclude with con¬ 
fidence that they were productions of the same 
pen, and this has been satisfactorily established 
by Wernsdorf. 

The Editio Princeps is without place or date, 
but is usually found appended to the Silius Italicus 
printed at Rome in 1471, by Sweynheim and 
Pannartz. The next in antiquity is that of Venice, 
1472. The most valuable modem editions are 
those contained in the Poetae Latini Minorcs of 
Biirraann (Leida, 1731), and in the Poetae Latini 
Minorca of Wemsdorff (Altcnb. 1780), and in 
Lemaire's Classics (Paris, 1824). The text has 
been recently revised with much care by Glaescr. 
(Gotting. 1842.) [W.R.] 

CALPU'RNIUS ASPRE'NAS, [Asi-renas.] 

CALPU'RNIUS CRASSUS. [Crassus.] 

CALPU'RNIUS FABA'TUS. [Fabatus-J 

CALPU'RNIUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 
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CALPU'RNIUS GALERIA'NUS. [Gai.r- 

RIANUS.] 

CALPU'RNIUS SALVI A'NU S. [Salvjan its.] 
CALVA, a surname of Venus at Rome, which 
is derived by some from the verb calvere , to mock 
or annoy, and is believed to refer to the caprices of 
lovers. Others relate, that Ancus Marcius dedi¬ 
cated the temple of Venus Calva near the Capitol 
at the time when his wife’s hair began to fall off; 
whereas a third account connects the foundation of 
this temple with the war against the Gauls, during 
which the Roman women were said to have cut off 
their hair for the purpose of making bow-strings of 

it (Scrv. ad Acn. i. 724 ; Lactant i. 20, 27.) 
Hartung ( Die Relig. d. Rom. ii. p. 251) thinks the 
last account the most probable, and believes that 
the name referred to a real or symbolical cutting 
off of the hair of brides on their marriage day. 
(Comp. Pers. Sat. ii. 70, with the Schol.) [L. S.] 

CALVASTElt, JU'LIUS, a laticlave tribune 
of the soldiers under Domitian, took part in the 
revolt of Antonius in Germany, but was pardoned 
because he pretended that his intercourse with 
Antonius was confined to a licentious connexion. 
(Dion Cass. Ixvii. 11 ; Suet. Dom. 10.) 

CALVE'NA, C. M ATI US, usually called 
Matius, without his cognomen Calvena, which ho 
received on account of his baldness, belonged to 
the equestrian order, and was one of Caesar's most 
intimate friends. He was a learned, amiable, and 
accomplished man; but, through his love of re¬ 
tirement and literature, he took no part in tho 
civil war, and did not avail himself of Caesar's 
friendship to obtain any public offices in the state. 
Unlike many, who called themselves the friends of 
Caesar, he took no part in the conspiracy against 
his life, but on the contrary was deeply affected by 
his death. Ho immediately espoused the side of 
Octavianus, with whom he became very intimate ; 
and at his request, and in memory of his departed 
friend, he presided over the games which OcUivia- 
nus exhibited in b. c. 44, on the completion of the 
tcmplo of Venus Genctrix, in honour of Caesar's 
victories. The conduct of Matius excited the 
wrath of Caesar's murderers ; aud there is a beau¬ 
tiful letter of his to Cicero (ad Fain. xi. 28), in 
which he justifies his conduct, avows his attach¬ 
ment to Caesar, and deplores his loss. 

Matius was also an intimate friend of Cicero 
and Trcbatius. Cicero first speaks of him in a 
letter to Trcbatius, written in b. c. 52, in which 
he congratulates the latter upon having become a 
friend of Matius, whom he calls ‘ fc suaviosimus 
doctissimiisque homo" (ad Fc.ni. vii. 15); but 
Cicero himself had been intimate with him some 
time before. Matius paid Cicero a visit at his 
Formian villa in b. a 49, when he was on his way 
to join Caesar at Brundusium ; and when Cicero 
returned to Italy after the battle of Pharsalia, in 
b. c. 48, greatly alarmed at the reception which 
Caesar might give him, Matius met him at Bnm- 
dusium, did his best to console him, and promised 
to exert bis influence with Caesar to obtain his 
pardon. From that time till Caesar’s death, Ma¬ 
tius and Cicero appear to have seen a good deal of 
one another; and he is frequently mentioned by 
Cicero in the period immediately following Caesar's 
death. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 11, 12, 15, a., ad Fain. vi. 
12, ad AtU xiv. 1, 2, 4, 5, 9, xv. 2, xvi. 11, but 
the fullest information respecting Matius is in the 
two letters ad Fain. xi. 27, 28.) 
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Matius* friendship with Caesar is mentioned by 
Suetonius ( Cues . 52), and his intimacy with Au¬ 
gustus by Pliny (II. AT. xii. 2, s. G), who errone¬ 
ously calls him Cn. Matius, and who speaks of him 
ns alive about GO years before his time. Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. GO) also alludes to the power and in- 
iluence which Matius possessed. 

This C. Matius is in all probability the same as 
the C. Matius (not Cn. .as Geliius calls him), who 
translated the Iliad into Latin verse, and was the 
author of several other works. His version of the 
Iliad is first quoted by his contemporary Varro 
(L. I. vii. 95, 96, ed. Miiller), and is referred to 
by A. Geliius (vi. 6, ix. 14) and the Latin gram¬ 
marians. Matius also wrote 44 Mimiambi," which 
were as celebrated as his translation of the Iliad, 
and were particularly admired for the elegance of 
the new words which lie introduced in them. (Cell, 
xv. 25, xx. G.) Matius also paid great attention 
to economics and agriculture, and wrote a work on 
the whole art and science of cookery, in three 
books, which were entitled respectively Cocus> 
(Marius , Salyamarius. (Columella, xii. 4, 44.) It 
was probably from this Matius that the malum 
Malianum derived its name (Plin. II 1 V. xv. 14, 
15 ; Columella, v. 10, 19; Suet Dom. 21; Macrob. 
Saturn, ii. 10; A then- iii. p. 82, c>), and the Opso- 
nium Malianum. praised by Apicius (iv. 3). 

(Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. vol. iv. p. 568, 
&c. ; Lcutsch, in the Zetischrift fur AUerthums- 
wimsensdujl , 1834, p. 164, &c.) 

CALV 15'NTIUS, an Insubrian Gaul, of the 
town of Placentia, and a merchant, whose daughter 
married L. Calpurnius Piso Cncsoninus, the father 
of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninufl, consul in b. c. 
58. In his speech against the latter, Cicero up¬ 
braids him with the low origin of lu's mother, and 
calls him Cacsoninus Scmiplaccntinus Cal vent ius 
(in Pmn, 6, 23 ; Ascon in Pison , p. 5, ed. Orclli; 
comp. Cic. de prov. Cons. 4, pro Sort. 9) ; and in a 
lottcr to his brother Quintus (iii. 1. § 4), Piso is 
also meant by the name of Calventius Marius. 

CA'LVIA CRISPINILLA. [Crisfinii.la ] 

CALVI'NA, JU'LIA, the sister of L. Silanus, 
was at first married to a son of Vi tell ius, but after¬ 
wards, for the sake of doing a favour to Agrippina, 
Vitollius accused her of incestuous intercourse with 
her brother, L. Silanus. There was, however, ac¬ 
cording to the concurrent testimony of the ancients, 
no ground whatever for that charge, except that 
Silanus was attached to his sister, and perhaps 
expressed his love for her in too unguarded a man¬ 
ner, surrounded as lie was by spies and enemies. 
When Silanus had put an end to his own life, 
Calvina was expelled from Italy. (Tac. Ann. xii. 
4, 8 ; L. Silanus.) It is highly probable that this 
Calvina is the same as the Junia(Julia?) Calvina 
mentioned by Suetonius ( Vcsp. 23) as still alive 
towards the end of the reign of Vespasian, for it is 
stated there, that she belonged to the family of 
Augustus, and it is well known that the Silnni 
were great-great-grandsons of Augustus. L. S.] 

CALVI'NUS, the name of a family of the ple¬ 
beian Domitia gens. 

1. Cn. Domitius Calvin us, consul in b.c. 332. 
(Liv. viii. 17.) 

2. Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Calvinus, sumamed 
Maximus, offered himself as a candidate for the 
curulc aedileship in b. c. 304 ; but, although his 
father had been consul, Cn. Plasms, the famous 
scribe of Appius Claudius, was preferred to him. 
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Five years later, however, b. c. 299, he was elected 
curule aedile. (Liv. x. 9, where instead of the 
prnenomcn C. we ought to read Cn.) He was 
raised to the consulship in b. c. 283, together with 
P. Cornelius Dolabella. The name of Calvinus 
scarcely appears during the year of his consulship, 
though he must have been very actively engaged, 
for Rome was just then threatened by a coalition 
of all her enemies in Italy. Stimulated by the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, and more especially by 
the Tarentines, the Etruscans, Gauls, Umbrians, 
and Sammies took up arms against her. The Se- 
noncs, allied with the Etruscans, attacked the 
town of Arretium ; and as the consuls were proba¬ 
bly engaged in other parts of Italy, the praetor L. 
Caecilius was sent out to the relief of the place; 
but he lost a battle and his life near Arretium. 
His successor, M\ Cnrius, sent ambassadors to the 
Scnones to effect an exchange of prisoners, but the 
ambassadors were murdered by the Senones. In 
order to avenge this breach of the law of nations, 
the consul P. Cornelius Dolabella marched through 
the country of the Sabines and Picentians into 
that of the Senones, conquered their army and 
ravaged their country, to secure which a Roman 
colony was established in it. The events which 
we have just described are not mentioned by all 
authorities in the same succession. According to 
Orosius (iii. 22; comp. Liv. Pipit. 12), the murder 
of the Iioman ambassadors preceded the campaign 
of L. Caecilius; whereas, according to Appian, the 
campaign of Dolabella followed immediately after 
the murder, and the object of the embassy was to 
remonstrate with the Senones for serving against 
the Romans, their allies. (Comp. Niebuhr, Mat. of 
RomC) iii. p. 427, &c.) In what manner Calvinus 
was engaged during this time, is not known. 
When the Boians saw that the Senones were ex¬ 
pelled from their country, they began to dread the 
same fate, joined the remaining Senones and the 
Etruscans, and marched against Rome. But in cross¬ 
ing the Tiber they met a Roman army, and in the 
ensuing battle most of the Etruscans were slain, 
and only a few of the Gauls escaped. Our accounts 
differ as to the Roman commanders in this battle; 
for some represent Dolabella and others Calvinus 
as the victorious general, whereas it is most proba¬ 
ble that both consuls gained laurels on that day. 
It was undoubtedly to this victory that Calvinus 
owed the surname of Maximus, and in a. c. 280 
he was further honoured by being made dictator. 
On laying down this office in the same year, he 
was elected censor—the first instance of a plebeian 
being raised to that office. (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 1; 
Polyb. ii. 19, 20 ; Liv. Epit. 13; Appian, Samnit. 
6, Call. 11; Flor. i. 13; Eutrop. ii. 10; Dion Cass. 
Excerpt. Vat. p. 1G3, cd. Sturz; Fast Cap.) 

3. Domitius Calvinus, probably a son of No. 
2, conquered the Etruscan town of Luna, which 
was occupied by the Illyrians. He seems to havo 
been praetor when he made the conquest. The 
year to which it belongs is unknown, though it is 
clear that the event must have occurred after the 
first Punic war, that is, after B. c. 240. (Frontin. 
Slrateg. iii. 2. § 1; Liv. Epit. 20; Zonar. viii. 19, 
&c.) 

4. Cn. Domitius, M. p. M. n. Calvinus, ap¬ 
pears, in b. c. 62, as legate of L. Valerius Flaccus 
in Asia, and in b. c. 59 as tribune of the people, in 
which capacity he supported the consul M. Bibulus 
against the other consul, C. Julius Caesar, and the 
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tribune Vatinius, who allowed himself to be used 
by Caesar as a tool. Three years later, Calvinus 
was praetor, and presided at the trials of L. Cal- 
purnius Bestia, who was accused of ambitus, and 
of M. Caelius, who was charged with having at¬ 
tempted to poison Clodia. In b. c. 54 he offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship, on which 
occasion he, as well as his competitors, was guilty 
of enormous bribery; and, in conjunction with C. 
Memmius, he entered into a most disgraceful com¬ 
pact with the consuls of the year, who were to 
preside at the elections. The two candidates pro¬ 
mised to procure for the consuls in office certain 
lucrative provinces by perjury, if they would lend 
them their assistance in the elections; and in case 
the plan with the provinces should fail, the candi¬ 
dates promised to give to the consuls a compensa¬ 
tion in money of forty millions of sesterces. C. 
Memmius himself afterwards denounced the whole 
plan to the senate; but the appointment of a court 
to investigate the conduct of Calvinus was pre¬ 
vented by intrigues. The election of the consuls 
also was delayed on account of unfavourable aus¬ 
pices. In the beginning of October, however, all 
the candidates were to be tried for ambitus; but 
they escaped judgment by the interreign which 

the party of Pompey tried to uso ns a luenns for 

getting him appointed dictator. The interreign 
lusted for nearly nine months, and Calvinus, who 
had in the meantime gained the favour of Pompey 
by voting for the acquittal of A. Gabinius, was at 
length made consul through the influence of Pom- 
poy. His colleague was M. Valerius Mcssalla. 
During the year of their consulship the disturbances 
ut Rome continued : the candidates for the consul¬ 
ship for the year following, Milo, Hypsacus, and 
Metellus Scipio, ns well as P. Clodius, who sued 
for the praetorship, carried on their contests with 
bribes, and had recourse even to force and violence. 
The consuls were unable to get their successors 
e lected; a decree of the senate which they effected, 
that no one should obtain a foreign province till 
five years after he had held the consulship or prae¬ 
torship, did not produce the desired results. Dur¬ 
ing an attempt of the consuls to get their successors 
elected in an assembly of the people, stones were 
thrown at the consuls, and Calvinus was wounded. 

For some years we now lose sight of Calvinus; 
hut after the outbreak of the civil war in b. c. 49, 
we find him actively engaged in the service of 
Caesar’s party, and commanding the cavalry under 
Curio in Africa. After the unfortunate battle on 
the Bngradas, he advised Curio to take to flight, 
and promised not to forsake him. In the year 
following, Caesar sent Calvinus with two legions 
from Jllyricum to Macedonia, where he met Metel- 
lus Scipio, without however any decisive engage¬ 
ment taking place between them. But, according 
to Dion Cassius (xli. 51), he was driven by Fans- 
tus from Macedonia, and penetrated into Thessaly, 
where he gained a victory over Metellus Scipio, 
and took several towns. When Caesar broke up 
from Dyrrhachium to unite his forces with those of 
Calvinus, the latter was in the north of Macedonia, 
and had nearly fallen into the hands of Pompey, 
but succeeded in effecting his union with Caesar 
on the frontier of Thessaly. In the battle of Phar- 
salia Calvinus commanded the centre, and was 
faced by Metellus Scipio. 

After the close of the war in Thessaly, when 
Caesar went to Egypt, he entrusted to Calvinus 
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the administration of the province of Asia anil the 
neighbouring countries. While Caesar was en¬ 
gaged in the Alexandrine war, for which Calvinus 
sent him two legions from Asia, the latter became 
involved in a war with Pharnaces, the son of 
Mithridates; lie was defeated in the neighbourhood 
of Nicopolis, and escaped with only a few remnants 
of his small army. After his return from Egypt, 
Caesar defeated Pharnaces near Zela, and Calvinus 
was sent to pursue the enemy, who was compelled 
to surrender Sinope. But soon after, a peace was 
concluded with him. As Caesar wanted to hasten 
to Italy, he left Calvinus behind to complete the 
settlement of the affairs in Asia. This docs not 
appear to have occupied much time, for in the year 
following, b. c. 46, we find him engaged in Africa 
in besieging Considius at Thisdra, and in b. c. 45, 
he was present at Rome at the time when Cicero 
defended king Deiotarus. Caesar appointed Calvi¬ 
nus his mngister equitum for the year following, but 
the murder of the dictator prevented his entering 
upon the office. 

During the war of Octavianus and Antony 
against the republicans, Calvinus was ordered by 
the former to bring over reinforcements from Brun- 
dusium to Illyricum ; but while crossing the Ionian 
non, he wns attacked by L Statin* Mure us and 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. Ilis ships were des¬ 
troyed, and lie himself succeeded with great diffi¬ 
culty in escaping back to Brundusium. In b. c. 
40 he was elected consul a second time; but before 
the end of the year, he and his colleague were 
obliged to tvsign, in order to make room for others. 
In the year following, he fought as proconsul against 
the revolted Ceretnni in Spain. Hero lie acted 
with the greatest rigour towards his own soldiers, 
and afterwards defeated the enemy without diffi¬ 
culty. Ilis occupations in Spain, however, appear 
to have lasted for several years, for the triumph 
which he celebrated for his exploits in Spain is 
assigned in the triumphal Fasti to the year b. c. 
36. The sums of money which he had raised in 
the towns of Spain were spent partly on the cele¬ 
bration of his triumph, and partly upon the restor¬ 
ation of the regia on the via sacra, which had been 
burnt down. (Orelli, Onovu Tull. ii. p. 226 ; Dion 
Cass, xxxviii. 6, xl. 45, 46, 56, xlii. 46, 49, xlvii. 
47, xlviii. 15, 32, 42; Plut. Pomp. 54, Cai'8. 44, 
50, Prut. 47; Appian, D. C. ii. 76, 91, iv. 115, 
116, Mitkrid. 120; Cues. B. C. ii. 42, iii. 36, &c. 
78, &c., 89, Bell. Alex. 34, &c., 86, 93; Liv. Epit. 
112; Veil. Pat. ii. 78; Suet. Cats. 35, &c.; Fast. 
Cap.; Eckhcl, v. p. 183.) [L. S.] 

CALVTNUS, L. SE'XTIUS. 1. Consul in 
b. c. 124. In the year following, he had the ad¬ 
ministration of Gaul, and carried on a war against 
the Salluvii. After having conquered them, he 
founded the colony of Aquae Scxtiae. (Li s.Epit. 
61; Strab. iv. p. 180; Veil. Pat. i. 15.) 

2. Is mentioned only by Cicero as an elegant 
orator, but of a sickly constitution, so that persons 
might have his advice whenever they pleased, but 
could employ him as their pleader in the courts 
only when his health permitted it. (Cic. Bmt. 34.) 
He seems to be the same as the C. Sextius who 
was a friend of C. Caesar Strabo, and is described 
as one-eyed. (Cic. Dc Orat. ii. 60, 61.) Pighius 
thinks him to be also the same as the C. Sextius 
who was praetor in b. c. 99, and afterwards ob¬ 
tained Macedonia as his province. But in the pas- 
| sage cf Cicero in which lie is mentioned ( e. ./’wow. 
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34) the better MSS. read Scntius instead of Sex- 
tius. [L. S.] 

CALVI'NUS, T. VETU'RIUS, was twice con¬ 
sul, in b. c. 334 and 321. In his second consul¬ 
ship he and his colleague Sp. Posturaius Albinus 
commanded the Roman army at Caudium against 
the Samnites, where the Romans suffered the well- 
known defeat, and passed under the yoke. The 
consuls concluded a treaty with the Samnites; but 
as this treaty was not approved of by the Romans, 
the consuls who had concluded it, and several other 
officers, were delivered up to the Samnites. (Liv. 
viii. 16, ix. 1, 6, 10 ; Appian, Samnif. 6; Cic. De 
Scnec. 12, De Off. iii. 30; comp. Niebuhr, Hist, of 
Rome , iii. p. 211, &c.) [L. S.] 

CALVI'SIUS, a client of Junia Silana. This 
lady had been grievously injured by Agrippina, 
and now resolved to take vengeance. She there¬ 
fore sent Calvisius and a fellow-client to bring 
against Agrippina the charge of endeavouring to 
place Rtibellius Plautus on the throne instead of 
Nero. It was so contrived that the charge came 
to the emperor's cars in a round-about way, and 
did not appear an intentional denunciation. Here¬ 
upon, Nero resolved to put Agrippina to death; 
but the monstrous deed was yet deferred for a few 
years, and Junia Silana and her two clients were 
sent into exile; but after the murder of Agrippina 
they wero all recalled. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19, 21,22, 
xiv. 12.) [L. S.] 

CALVI'SIUS. A person of this name was en¬ 
trusted by Pliny the Younger with the task of in¬ 
forming the decuriones of Comum that Pliny was 
willing, as a matter of bounty, not of right, to 
effectuate tho intention of one Satuminus, who, 
after leaving 400,000 sesterces to the respublica 
Comensium (a legacy which was legally void), gave 
the residue of his property to Pliny. (Ep. v. 7.) 
lienee GuiL Grotius ( Vitae JClorunu, ii. 5. § 16) 
has classed Calvisius among the jurists, although 
his duties might have been undertaken by any one 
of moderate discretion and delicacy of feeling. 
Upon the same slight ground, GuiL Grotius builds 
the supposition, that the Calvisius mentioned by 
Pliny was the author of tho Actio Culvisiana. This 
action was introduced, probably in the time of the 
republic, by some praetor of the name Calvisius 
(Hugo, li.R.G. p. 335), to protect the patron’s 
rights of succession to a portion of his freedman’s 
property' against fraudulent alienations made in the 
lifetime of the freedman. (Dig, 38, tit. 5, s. 3. § 3 ; 
Ueincccius, Hint. Jur. Rom. § 264.) [J. T. G.] 

CALVI'SIUS, FLA'VIUS, the governor of 
Egypt under M. Aurelius, took part in the revolt 
of Avidius Cassius, but was treated by the emperor 
with great leniency, and only banished to an is¬ 
land. (Dion Cass. lxxl 28.) 

CALVI'SIUS NEPOS. [Nepos.] 
CALVI'SIUS SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.] 
CALUSI'DIUS, a soldier who distinguished 
himself by his insolence to Germanicus, when the 
legions in Germany revolted on the death of 
Augustus in a. d. 14. (Tac. Ann. i. 35, 43.) 

CALVUS, the “bald-head,” the name of a fa¬ 
mily of the Licinia gens. 

1. P. Licinius Calvus, consular tribune in b.c. 
400, and the first plebeian who was elected to that 
magistracy. (Liv. v. 12.) 

2. P. Licinius Calvus, a son of No. 1, was 
made consular tribune in b. c. 396, in the place 
and on the proposal of his father, who had been 
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elected to this office, but declined it on account of 
his advanced age. (Liv. v. 18.) 

3. C. Licinius Calvus, a son of No. 2, was 
consular tribune in b. c. 377, and magister equitum 
to the dictator P. Manlius in b. c. 368,—an office 
which was then conferred upon a plebeian for tho 
first time. (Liv. vi. 31, 39; Diod. xv. 57.) Plu¬ 
tarch ( CamiU. 39) considers this magister equitum 
to be the same as the famous law-giver C. Licinius 
Calvus Stolo, who was then tribune of the people; 
but it is inconceivable that a tribune should have 
held the office of magister equitum. Dion Cassius 
(Fragm. 33) likewise calls the magister equitum 
erroneously Licinius Stolo. (Comp. Niebuhr, Hist, 
of Rome , iii. p. 27, n. 35.) 

4 C. Licinius Calvus, surnamed Stolo, which 
he derived, it is said, from the care with which he 
dug up the shoots that sprung up from the roots of 
his vines. lie brought the contest between the 
patricians and plebeians to a crisis and a happy 
termination, and thus became the founder of Rome’s 
greatness. He was tribune of tho people from b. c. 
376 to 367, and was faithfully supported in his 
exertions by his colleague L. Scxtius. Tho laws 
which he proposed were : 1. That in future no 
more consular tribunes should be appointed, but 
that consuls should bo elected as in former times, 
one of whom should always be a plebeian. 2. That 
no one should possess more than 500 jugers of tho 
public kind, or keep upon it more than 100 head of 
large and 500 of small cattle. 3. A Law.regulating 
the affairs between debtor and creditor, which 
ordained that the interest already paid for borrowed 
money should be deducted from the capital, and 
that tho remainder of tho latter should be paid 
back in three yearly instalments. 4. That the 
Sibylline books should be entrusted to a college of 
ten men (decemviri), half of whom should bo ple¬ 
beians, that no falsifications might bo introduced 
in favour of the patricians. These rogations were 
passed after a most vehement opposition on tho 
part of the patricians, and L. Scxtius was the first 
plebeian who, in accordance with the first of them, 
obtained the consulship for the year u. c. 366. 
Licinius himself too received marks of the people's 
gratitude and confidence, by being elected twice to 
the consulship, in b. c. 364 and 361; but somo 
years later lie was accused by M. Popilius Lacnas 
of having transgressed his own law respecting tho 
amount of public land which a person might possess. 
Avarice had tempted him to violate his own salu¬ 
tary regulations, and in b. c. 357 he was sentenced 
to pay a heavy fine. (Plin. II. N. xvii. 1, xviii. 4 ; 
Varro, Do Re Rust. i. 2; Liv. vi. 35, 42, vii. 1, 2, 
9, 16; Florus, i. 26 ; Aur. Viet De Vir.Illustr. 20; 
Plut. CamilL 39; Diod. xv. 82, 95 ; Zonar. vii. 24; 
Val Max. viii 6. § 3; comp. Niebuhr, Hist, of 
Rome^ iii. p. 1, &c.) [L. S.] 

CALVUS, C. LICTNIUS MACER, who, as 
a forensic speaker, was considered by his country¬ 
men generally as not unworthy of being ranked 
with Caesar, Brutus, Pollio, and Mcssalla, while by 
some he was thought to rival even Cicero himself, 
and who ns a poet is commonly placed side by side 
with Catullus, was born on the 28th of May, b. c. 
82, on the same day with M. Coelius Rufus. (Plin. 
H. N. vii. 50.) He was the son of C. Licinius 
Macer, a man of praetorian dignity, who, when 
impeached (b.c. 66) of extortion by Cicero, finding 
that the verdict was against him, forthwith com¬ 
mitted suicide before the formalities of the trial 
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were fully completed, and thus averted the disho¬ 
nour and ruin which would have been entailed up¬ 
on his family by a public condemnation and by the 
confiscation of property which it involved. (Val. 
Max. ix. 12. § 7; Plut. Cic. 9 ; Cic. ad Alt. i. 4.) 
This Licinius Macer was very probably the same 
person with the annalist of that name so frequently 
quoted by Livy and others, and with the orator 
mentioned in the Brutus (cc. 64, 67, comp, de Leg. 
i. 2. § 3), although there is not sufficient evidence 
to justify us in pronouncing with confidence on 
their identity. Young Calvus being thus at the 
age of sixteen bereft of his father, devoted himself 
to study with singular zeal, and submitted to ex¬ 
traordinary discipline, in order that the whole of 
his bodily strength might be concentrated upon in¬ 
tellectual pursuits. (Plin. //. N. xxxiv. 50.) But 
this excessive application seems to have enfeebled 
and exhausted his constitution, for he died in his 
early prime, certainly not later than in his 35th or 
36th year (Cic. Brut. 32, <ul Fam. xv. 21), leav¬ 
ing behind him twenty-one orations. The names 
of five only of these have been preserved: against 
Asitius ; against Drusus ; for Messina; for C. Cato, 
the prosecution against whom was conducted by 
Asinius Pollio ; and against Vatiniua, who was de¬ 
fended by Cicero. This last, which was divided 
into several parts, was his first effort at the bar, 
and was delivered when ho had attained the age 
of 27. It is very frequently referred to by an¬ 
cient writers in terms of strong commendation ( e.g . 
Dhd.de Oral. 34); and from Seneca (Controv. iii. 
19) wo learn, that so skilfully were the charges 
developed, so energetically were they urged upon 
the jury, and so powerful was the effect evidently 
produced, that the accused, unable to restrain his 
feelings, started up in the midst of the pleading, 
and passionately exclaimed, u Rogo yos, judiccs 
num, si iste disertus cst, idco me damnnri oportent?” 

The inconsiderable fragments which have been 
preserved of the above speeches arc not of such a 
description as to enable us to form any estimate of 
the powers of Calvus; but we gather from the tes¬ 
timony of Cicero, Quintilian, and the author of the 
dialogue on the decline of eloquence, that his com¬ 
positions were carefully moulded after the models 
of tlie Attic school, and were remarkable for the 
accuracy, tact, and deep research which they dis¬ 
played, but were so elaborately polished as to ap¬ 
pear deficient in case, vigour, and freshness; and 
thus, while they were listened to with delight and 
admiration by men of education, they fell compa¬ 
ratively dead and cold upon an uncultivated au¬ 
dience. (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 21; Quin til. x. 1. § 1II. 
x. 2. § 25, xii. 10. § 11.; Dicd.de Ond. 17,21,25; 
Scncc. Coutrov. 1. c.) 

As a poet, lie was the author of many short fu¬ 
gitive pieces, which, although of a light and spor¬ 
tive character (jcca) and somewhat loose in tone, 
still bore the stamp of high genius—of elegies whose 
beauty and tenderness, especially of that on the 
untimely death of his mistress Quintilia, have been 
warmly extolled by Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid 
—and of fierce lampoons ( fumosa epigrammata ) 
upon Pompey, Caesar, and their satellites, the bit¬ 
terness of which has been commemorated by Sue¬ 
tonius. We have reason to believe, from the criti¬ 
cisms of Pliny (Ep. i. 16) and Aulus Gellius (xix. 
9), that the poems of Calvus, like the lighter elu¬ 
sions of Catullus with which they are so often 
cljissed, were full of wit and grace, but were never- 
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theless marked by a certain harshness of expression 
and versification which offended the fastidious ears 
of those habituated to the unbroken smoothness of 
the poets of the Augustan court. They were un¬ 
doubtedly much read, so that even Horace, whose 
contemptuous sneer (Sat. i. 10. 16) was probably 
in some degree prompted by jealousy, cannot avoid 
indirectly acknowledging and paying tribute to 
their popularity. As to their real merits, we must 
depend entirely upon the judgment of others, for 
the scraps transmitted to us are so few and trifling, 
none extending beyond two lines, that they do not 
enable us to form any opinion for ourselves. We 
hear of an Epithcdamium (Priscian, v. 8. p. 196, 
ed. Krehl); of an 7o, in hexameter verse (Serv. ad 
Virg. Eel. vi. 47, viii. 4); and of a Hipponadcum 
praecotiinnii levelled against the notorious Ilermo- 
genes Tigellius (Schol. Cruq. ad Hor. Sat. i. 3. 3; 
Cic. ad Fam. vii. 24); hut with these exceptions, 
the very names of his pieces are lost. (Plin. Ep. 
iy. 14. § 9, iv. 27. § 3, v. 3; Catull. xevi.; Pro- 
pert ii. 19, 40, ii. 25, 89; Ov. Am. iii. 9. 61; 
Senec. Controv. L c.; Sueton. Jul. Cues. 49, 73.) 

Calvus was remarkable for the shortness of his 
stature, nnd hence the vehement action in which 
he indulged while at the bar, leaping over the 
benches, nnd rushing violently towards the scats 
of his opponents, was in such ludicrous contrast 
with his stunted and insignificant person, that 
even his friend Catullus has not been able to resist 
a joke, and has presented him to us as the “ Sala- 
putium disertum,'* “ the eloquent Tom Thumb.** 
(Catull. liv.; Senec. Controv. l.c.) 

With regard to his name, he is usually styled 
C. Licinius Calvus; but we find him called by 
Cicero (ail Q. Fr. ii. 4) Macer Licinius, probably 
after his father; and hence his full designation 
would be that which wc have placed at the head 
of this article. 

The most complete account of Licinius Calvus is 
given in the essay of Wcichert “Do C. Licinio 
Calvo pocta” (Fragm. Poet. Latin. Lips. 1830); 
but it is so full of digressions that it is not very 
readable. See also Levesque dc Burigny in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions nnd Belles 
Lettrcs, vol. xxxi. [W. R.] 

CALVUS, ATHENODO'RUS. [Atiibno- 
douus. No. 3.] 

CALVUS, L. CAECI'LIUS METELLUS, 
consul b. c. 142. [Mktbllus.] 

CALVUS, CN. CORN'ELIUS SCIPIO, 
consul, b. c. 222. [Scipio.J 

CA'LYBE (KaXv§7?), two mythical personages, 
one of whom was a nymph by whom Laomedon 
became the father of Bucolion (Horn. II. vi. 23 ; 
Apollod. iii. 12. § 3), and the other a priestess of 
of Juno. (Virg. Aeu. vii. 419.) [L. S.] 

CA'LYCE(KaAi5/frj), three mythical beings, the 
one a daughter of Aeolus and Ennretc, and mother 
of Endymion (Apollod. i. 7. §§ 3, 5); the second 
a daughter of Hccaton nnd mother of Cygnus by 
Poseidon (Hygin. Fab. 157); and the third i3 
mentioned by Apollodorus (iii. 1. § 5) among the 
daughters of D.inaus; but the whole passage is 
probably corrupt. [L. S.j 

CA'LYDON (Ka\v5dv), a son of Aetolus and 
Pronoe, married to Aeolia, by whom he became 
the father of Epicaste and Protogeneia. lie was 
regarded as the founder of the Aetolian town of 
Calydon. (Apollod. i. 7. § 7; Steph.Byz. s.v. ) [L.S. ] 
CALYDO'NIUS (KaAuowPios), a surname of 
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Dionysus, whose image was carried from Calydon 
to Patrae (Paus. vii. 21. § 1), and of Meleager, 
the hero in the Calvdonian hunt. (Ov. MeL viii. 
231.) [L. S.] 

CALYNTHUS (K dAwOos), a statuary of un¬ 
certain country, contemporary with Onatas, n. c. 
468-448. (Paus. x. 13. § 5.) [W. I.J 

CALYPSO (KaAotf/w). Under this name we 
find in Hesiod ( T/ieog. 359) a daughter of Oceanus 
andTethys, and in Apollodorus (i. 2. § 7) a daugh¬ 
ter of Nereus, while the Homeric Calypso is de¬ 
scribed as a daughter of Atlas. (Od. i. 50.) This 
last Calypso was a nymph inhabiting the island of 
Ogygia, on the coast of which Odysseus was thrown 
when he was shipwrecked. Calypso loved the un¬ 
fortunate hero, and promised him eternal youth 
and immortality if lie would remain with her. She 
detained him in her island for seven years, until at 
length she was obliged by the gods to allow him 
to continue his journey homewards. (Od. v. 28, 
&c., vii. 254, &c.) [L. S.] 

CAMATE'RUS, A NDRON PC US (’A 
Ka,uarxjp3y), a relative of the emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus (a- *>- 1143 to 1180), who honoured him 
with the title of Scbastus, and promoted him to 
the offices of praefect of the city and praefect of 
the 0lyAa, t. e. pmefectu* vigilum, or praefect of the 
imperial guards. Camatcms is said to have been 
a man of great intellect and a powerful speaker. 
He is the author of several thcologico: polemical 
work8, an extract from one of which is nil that has 
appeared in print. Among them we may mention 
one entitled 'AvrifyirnKa, a dialogue against the 
Latins. A portion of this work which relates to the 
J’rncessio Spiritiis Saudi, was subsequently refuted by 
J. Veccus, and both the original and the refutation 
are printed in L. Allatius’ Graeda Orthodox, ii. 
p. 287, &c. His other works arc still extant in 
MS. Andronicus Camaterus was the father of 
Joannes Ducas, to whom Eustathius dedicated his 
commentary on Dionysius Periegetes. (Cave, I list. 
Lit. i. p. 675, with Wharton’s Append, p. 24; 
Fabric. Bill Grace, xi. p. 278.) [L. S.] 

CAMATE'RUS, JOANNES Ka^ia- 

rrjpdy), patriarch of Constantinople from a. d. 1198 
to 1204. Wc have four iambic lines in praise of 
him, which were written by Ephmemus, and arc 
vinted in Leo Allatius, Dc Consensu , &c. (i. p. 
24.) Nicolaus Comncnus ( Pracnoi. Mystag. p. 
251) mentions an oration of his on homicide, and 
another, on the marriage of Consobrini, is printed 
in Freher s Jus Graccum (iv. p. 285). An epistle 
of J. Camaterus addressed to Innocent III. is 
printed in a Latin translation among the letters of 
Innocent, with the reply of the hitter. In this 
letter Camaterus expresses his wonder at the Ro¬ 
man church assuming the title of the universal 
church. Among the other works of his which are 
still extant in MS. there is an iambic poem in¬ 
scribed to tlie emperor Manuel Comnenus, and en¬ 
titled TT(p\ faSiaKov kvkAov /cal ruv &AAuv diravTvv 
iCjv iv oupav£. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 693 ; Fabric. 
Jiibl, Grace, iv. p. 154, &c., xi. p. 279, &c.) [L.S.] 
CAMBAULES (Ka,u§avA 77 s), the leader of a 
horde of Gauls before they invaded Greece in b. c. 
279. The barbarians were at first few in number, 
but when they reached Thrace their forces had 
increased to such an extent, that they were divided 
into three great armies, which were placed under 
Cerethrius, Brennus, and Bolgius ; and Cambaules 
is no longer heard of. (Paus. x. 19. § 4.) [L. S.j 
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CAMBY'LUS (K ap€uAos), commander of the 
Cretans engaged in the service of Antiochus III. 
in b. c. 214. He and his men were entrusted with 
the protection of a fort near the acropolis of Sardis 
during the war against Achaeus, the son of Andro- 
machus. He Jillowed himself to be drawn into a 
treacherous plan for delivering up Achaeus to An¬ 
tiochus, by Bolis, who received a large sum of 
money from Sosibius, the agent of Ptolemy, for the 
purpose of assisting Achaeus to escape. But the 
money was divided between Bolis and Cambylus, 
and instead of setting Achaeus free, they commu¬ 
nicated the plan to Antiochus, who again rewarded 
them richly for delivering Achaeus up to him. 
(Polyb. viii. 17-23; comp. Achaeus.) [L. S.J 

CAMBY'SES (KafiSvorjs). 1. The father of 
Cynis the Great, according to Herodotus and Xe¬ 
nophon, the former of whom tells us (i. 107), that 
Astyages, being terrified by a dream, refrained 
from marrying his daughter Mandane to a Mede, 
and gave her to Cambyses, a Persian of noble 
blood, but of an unambitious temper. (Comp. Just, 
i. 4.) The father of Cambyses is also called ‘ Cyrus’ 
by Herodotus (i. 111). In 60 rhetorical a passage 
as the speech of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 11) wc must 
not look for exact accuracy in the genealogy. Xe¬ 
nophon ( Ct/rop . i. 2) calls Cambyses the king of 
Persia, and he afterwards speaks of him {Cyrop. 
viii. 5) as still reigning after the capture of Baby¬ 
lon, b. c. 538. But we cannot of course rest much 
on the statements in a romance. The account of 
Ctesias differs from the above. [Astyages.] 

2. A son of Cyrus the Great, by Amytis accord¬ 
ing to Ctesins, by Cassandane according to Hero¬ 
dotus, who sets aside ns a fiction tlio Egyptian 
story of his having had Nitetis, the daughter of 
A pries, for his mother. This same Nitetis appears 
in another version of the talc, which is not very 
consistent with chronology, ns the concubine of 
Cambyses; and it is said that the detection of the 
fraud of Amasis in substituting her for his own 
daughter, whom Cambyses had demanded for his 
seraglio, was the cause of the invasion of Egypt by 
the latter in the fifth year of his reign, B. c. 525. 
There is, however, no occasion to look for any 
other motive than the same ambition which would 
have led Cyrus to the enterprise, had his life been 
spared, besides that Egypt, having been conquered 
by Nebuchadnezzar, seems to have formed u por¬ 
tion of the Babylonian empire. (See Jcrcm. xliii. 
xlvi.; Ezck. xxix.—xxxii.; Newton, On the Pro¬ 
phecies , vol. i. p. 357, &c.; comp. Herod, i. 77 ) In 
his invasion of the country, Cambyses is said by 
Herodotus to have been aided by Phanes, a Greek 
of Halicarnassus, who had lied from the service of 
Amasis; and, by his advice, the Persian king ob¬ 
tained the assistance of an Arabian chieftain, and 
thus secured a safe passage through the desert, and 
a supply of water for his army. Before the in¬ 
vading force reached Egypt, Amasis died and was 
succeeded by his son, who is willed Psammenitus 
by Herodotus, and Amyrtaeus by Ctesias. Ac¬ 
cording to Ctesias, the conquest of Egypt was 
mainly effected through the treachery of Comba- 
phens, one of the favourite eunuchs of the Egyp¬ 
tian king, who put Cambyses in possession of the 
passes on condition of being made viceroy of the 
country. But Herodotus makes no mention cither 
of this intrigue, or of the singular stratagem by 
which Polyaenus says (vii. 9), that Pelusium was 
taken almost without resistance. lie tells us. 
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however, that a single battle, in which the Persians 
were victorious, decided the fate of Egypt; and, 
though some of the conquered held out for a while 
in Memphis, they were finally obliged to capitu¬ 
late, and the whole nation submitted to Cambyses. 
He received also the voluntary submission of the 
Greek cities, Cyrene and Barca [see p. 477, b.], 
and of the neighbouring Libyan tribes, and pro¬ 
jected fresh expeditions against the Aethiopians, 
who were allied the “ long-lived,” and also against 
Carthage and the Ammonians. Having set out on 
his march to Acthiopia, he was compelled by want 
of provisions to return; the army which he sent 
against the Ammonians perished in the sands; and 
the attack on Carthage fell to the ground in conse¬ 
quence of the refusal of the Phoenicians to act 
against their colony. Yet their very refusal serves 
to shew what is indeed of itself sufficiently obvious, 
how important the expedition would have been in 
a commercial point of view, while that against the 
Ammonians, had it succeeded, would probably 
have opened to the Persians the caravan-trade of 
the desert. (Herod, ii. 1, iii. 1-26 ; Ctes. Pert. 9; 
Just. i. 9; comp. Ilecren’s African Nations, vol. i. 
ch. 6 .) 

Cambyses appears to have ruled Egypt with a 
stern and strong hand; and to him perhaps we 
may best refer the prediction of Isaiah: “The 
Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel 
lord'’ (Is. xix. 4 ; sec Vitringa, ad loc.); and it is 
possible that his tyranny to the conquered, together 
with the insults offered by him to their national 
religion, may have caused some exaggeration in 
the accounts of his madness, which, in fact, the 
Egyptians ascribed to his impiety. But, allowing 
for some over-statement, it does appear that ho had 
been subject from his birth to epileptic fits (Herod, 
iii. 33); and, in addition to the physical tendency 
to insanity thus created, the habits of despotism 
would seem to have fostered in him a capricious 
self-will and a violence of temper bordering upon 
frenzy. lie had long set the laws of Persia at 
defiance by marrying his sisters, one of whom he 
is said to have murdered in a fit of passion because 
she lamented her brother Smerdis, whom he had 
caused to bo slain. Of the death of this prince, 
and of the events that followed upon it, different 
accounts are given by Herodotus and Ctesias. The 
former relates that Cambyses, alarmed by a dream 
which seemed to portend his brother’s greatness, 
sent a confidential minister named Prexaspes to 
Susa with orders to put him to death. Afterwards, 
a Magian, who bore the same name as the deceased 
prince and greatly resembled him in appearance, 
took advantage of these circumstances to personate 
him and set up a claim to the throne [Smerdis], 
and Cambyses, while inarching through Syria 
against this pretender, died at a place named Ecba- 
tana of an accidental wound in the thigh, 3 . c. 521. 
According to Ctesias, the name of the king's mur¬ 
dered brother was Tanyoxarces, and a Magian 
named Sphendadntes accused him to the king of an 
intention to revolt. After his death by poison, 
Cambyses, to conceal it from his mother Amytis, 
made Sphcndadates personate him. The fraud 
succeeded at first, from the wonderful likeness be¬ 
tween the Magian and the murdered prince; at 
length, however, Amytis discovered it, and died of 
poison, which she had voluntarily taken, imprecat¬ 
ing curses on Cambyses. The king died at Babylon 
of an accidental wound in the thigh, and Splienda- 
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dates continued to support the character of Tany¬ 
oxarces, and maintained himself for some time on 
the throne. (Herod, iii. 27-38, 61-66; Ctes .Pcrs. 
10-12; Diod. Exc. de Virt. et Vit. p. 656, ed. 
Wess.; Strab. x. p.473, xvii. pp. 805, 816 ; Just, 
i. 9.) Herodotus says (iii. 89), that the Persians 
always spoke of Cambyses by the name of 
in remembrance of his tyranny. [E. E.] 

CAMEIRUS (Kajieipos), a son of Cercaphua 
and Cydippe, and a grandson of Ilelios. The town 
of Cameiros, in Rhodes, is said to have derived its 
name from him. (Diod. v. 57; Pind. 01. vii. 135, 
with the Schol.; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 315.) [L. S.j 
CAME'LIUS, one of the physicians of Augus¬ 
tus, who appears to have lived after Artorius, and 
to have been succeeded by Antonins Musa. Pliny 
in rather an obscure passage (II. N. xix. 38), tells 
ns, that he would not allow the emperor to eat 
lettuce in one of his illnesses, from the use of which 
plant afterwards, at the recommendation of Anto¬ 
nins Musa, he derived much benefit. [W. A. G.j 
CAME'NAE, not Cumoenae, were Roman divi¬ 
nities whose name is connected with carmen (an 
oracle or prophecy), whence we also find the forms 
Casmcnae , Carmcnuc , and Curmcntis. The Came - 
nue were accordingly prophetic nymphs, and they 
belonged to the religion of ancient Italy, although 
later traditions represent them as having been in¬ 
troduced into Italy from Arcadia. Two of the 
Camcnac were Antcvorta and Postvorta. [Ante- 
vorta.] The third was Carmcnta or Carmcntis, 
a prophetic and healing divinity, who had a temple 
at the foot of the Capitoline hill, and altars near 
the porta Carmentalis. Respecting the festival 
celebrated in her honour, see Diet, of Ant. s. v. 
Carmcnla/iu. The traditions which assigned a 
Greek origin to her worship at Rome, state that 
her original name was N icostratc, and that she 
was called Carmentis from her prophetic powers. 
(Serv. ad Acn. viii. 51, 336; Dionys. i. 15, 32.) 
According to these traditions she was the mother 
of Kvandcr, the Arcadian, by Hermes, and after 
having endeavoured to persuade her son to kill 
Ilcrmcs, she fled with him to Italy, where she 
gave oracles to the people and to Heracles. She 
was put to death by her son at the age of 110 
years, and then obtained divine honours. (Dionys. 
i. 31, &c.) Hyginus (Fab. 277) further relates, 
that she changed the fifteen characters of the Greek 
alphabet, which Evamlcr introduced into Latium, 
into Roman ones. The fourth and most celebrated 
Caraena was Acgcria or Egcria. [Akgkria.] It 
must be remarked here, that the Roman poets, 
even .as early ns the time of Livius Andronicus, 
apply the name of Camenae to the Muses. (Hartung, 
Die Rcliq. d. Rom . ii. p. 198, &c.) [L. S.] 

CAMENIA'TA, JOANNES (’Iax^r K 

vi&Ta), cubuclesius, or bearer of the crosier, to the 
archbishop of Thessalonica, was an eye-witness of 
the capture of that town by the Arabs in a. d. 904 
a. h. 189. Leo, a Syrian renegade, who held a 
command under the Arabs, made a descent in that 
year near Thessalonica, with a fleet of fifty-four 
ships chiefly manned with negro slaves, surprised, 
took, and plundered the town, then the second in the 
Greek empire, and sailed off with a great number 
of captives. Among these were Cameniata and 
several of his family, who would have been put to 
death by the Arabs, had not Cameniata saved Ids 
and their lives by shewing the victors a spot where 
the inhabitants had buried part of their riches. 
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The Arabs, however, did not restore him to liberty, 
but carried him to Tarsus in Cilicia for the purpose 
of exchanging him for Arab prisoners who had 
been taken by the Greeks. At Tarsus, Cameniata 
wrote a description of the capture of Thessalonica, 
entitled 'Itaavvov KAspisov Kal KovSovKKturlov tov 
Ka.fxsvi6.Tov els tt )v olKoxtiv rij r QsaaaAovlfajs, 
which is commonly called by its Latin title u Dc 
Excidio Thessalonicensi.” It is divided into se¬ 
venty-nine chapters, and is as important for the 
plunder of Thessalonica by the Arabs as the work 
of Joannes Anagnosta for the sack of the same town 
by the Turks in 1430. The Greek text of this 
elegant work was first published, with a Latin 
translation, by Leo Allatius in his2uAV UKTa > 1653- 
1658, where it is divided into forty-five sections. 
The second edition is by Combefisius, who pub¬ 
lished it with an improved Latin translation in his 
“ Historiac Byzantinae Scriptores post Theopha- 
nem,” Paris, 1685, fol., which forms part of the 
Parisian “Corpus Script. Hist. Byzant.” Combe¬ 
fisius divided it into seventy-nine chapters. The 
third and last edition, in the Bonn Collection, was 
published by Em. Bckkcr together with Theophanes 
(continuatus), Symon Magistcr, and Georgius Mo- 
nachus, Bonn, 1838, 8vo. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vii. 
p. G83 ; Hanckius, Do Script. Ilist. Byzant. p. 403, 
&c.; the "AKourts of Ioannus Cameniata.) [W.P.] 

CAMKRI'NUS, the name of an old patrician 
family of the Sulpicia gens, which probably derived 
its name from the ancient town of Cameria or Ca- 
merium, in Latium. The Camerini frequently held 
the highest offices in the state in the early times of 
the republic; but after B. c. 345, when Scr. Sulpi- 
cius Camerimis Rufus was consul, we do not hear 
of them again for upwards of 400 years, till Q. 
Sulpicius Camerinus obtained the consulship in 

a. n. 9. The family was reckoned one of the 
noblest in Rome in the early times of the empire. 
(Juv. vii. 90, viii. 38.) 

1. Ser. Sulpicius P. p. Camp.rinusCornutus, 
consul b. c. 500 with M\ Tullius Longus in the 
tenth year of the republic. Livy says, that no¬ 
thing memorable took place in that year, but 
Dionysius speaks of a formidable conspiracy to re¬ 
store the Tarquins which was detected and crushed 
by Camerinus. After the death of his colleague, 
Camerinus held the consulship alone. Dionysius 
puts a speech into the mouth of Camerinus respect¬ 
ing a renewal of the league with the Latins in b.c. 
496. (Liv. ii. 19 ; Dionys. v. 52, 55, 57, vi. 20; 
Cic. Brut. 16; Zonar. vii. 13.) 

2. Q. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus, consul 

b. c. 490 with Sp. Larcius Flavus. He was after¬ 
wards one of the embassy sent to intercede with 
Coriolanus when the latter was advancing against 
Rome. (Dionys. vii. 68, viii. 22.) 

3. Skr. Sulpicius Ser. f. Ser. n. Camerinus 
Cornutus, consul b.c. 461, when the lex Teren- 
tillia was brought forward a second time for a re¬ 
form in the laws. (Liv. iii. 10; Dionys. x. 1 ; 
Diod. xi. 84; Plin. II. N. ii. 57.) This Law, 
however, was successfully resisted by the patri¬ 
cians ; but when in B. c. 454 it was resolved to 
send three ambassadors into Greece to collect in¬ 
formation respecting the laws of the Greek states, 
Scr. Camerinus was one of their number, according 
to Dionysius (x. 52), though Livy calls him (iii. 
31) Publius. The ambassadors remained three 
years in Greece, and on their return Scr. Camerinus 
was appointed a member of the deccmvirate in b. c. 
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451. (Liv. iii. 33; Dion}'9. x. 56.) In B. c. 446 

he commanded the cavalry under the consuls T. 
Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius Medul- 
linus in the great battle against the Volsi and 
Aequi fought in that year. (Liv. iii. 70.) 

4. P. Sulpicius Camerinus. (Liv. iii. 31.) 
See No. 3. 

5. Q. Sulpicius Ser. f. Ser. n. Camerinus 
Cornutus, son or grandson of No. 3, consular 
tribune in b. c. 402 and again in 398. (Liv. v. 8, 
14; Diod. xiv. 38, 82.) 

6. Ser. Sulpicius Q. f. Ser. n. Camerinus, 
son of No. 5, consul b. c. 393, and military tribune 
in 391, in the latter of which years he conducted 
the war against the Salpinates, and carried off a 
great quantity of booty from their territory. (Liv. 
v. 29, 32; Diod. xiv. 99, 107.) Ho was one of 
the three interreges in b. c. 387. (Liv. vi. 5.) 

7. C. Sulpicius Camerinus, consular tribune 
in a a 382, and censor in 380 with Sp. Postumius 
Regillcnsis Albinus. But no census was taken in 
this year, as Camerinus resigned his office on the 
death of his colleague. (Liv. vi. 22 ; Diod. xv. 41; 
Liv. vi. 27.) 

8. Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Rufus, consul 
B. c. 345. (Liv. vii. 28; Diod. xvi. 66.) 

9. Q. Sulpicius Q. f. Q. n. Camerinus, was 
consul in a. d. 9, the birth-year of the emperor 
Vespasian. (Suet. Vcsp. 3; Plin. II. N. vii. 48. 
s. 49.) 

10. Sulpicius Camerinus, was proconsul of 
Africa together with Pomponius Silvanus, and on 
their return to Romo in a. d. 59, they wero both ac¬ 
cused on accountof their extortions in their province, 
but were acquitted by the emperor Nero. (Tac. A mu 
xiii. 52.) Soon afterwards, however, Nero put 
Camerinus and his son to death, according to Dion 
Cassius (lxiii. 18), for no other reason but beenuso 
they ventured to make use of the surname Pythicus, 
which was hereditary in their family, and which 
Nero claimed as an exclusive prerogative for him¬ 
self. It appears from Pliny (Ep. v. 3), that they 
were accused by M. Regulus. 

CAMERI'NUS, a Roman poet, contemporary 
with Ovid, who sang of tho capture of Troy by 
Hercules. No portion of this lay has been pre¬ 
served, nor do we find any allusion to the work or 
its author except in a single line of the Epistles 
from Pontus. The supposition, that tho Excidium 
Trojae mentioned by Apuleius (dc Orthoymph. 
§16) is the production in question, seems to rest 
on no evidence whatever. (Ov. Ep. cx. Pont. iv. 
16. 20.) [W. R.] 

CAMERI'NUS, SCRIBONIA'NUS, the as¬ 
sumed name of a runaway slave, whoso real name 
was afterwards found out to be Geta. He made 
his appearance in the reign of Vitellius, and his 
object seems to have been to upset the government 
of Vitellius. He pretended to have been obliged 
to quit Rome in the time of Nero, and to have 
ever since lived concealed in Histria, because he 
belonged to the family of the Crassi, who had large 
possessions there. Ho succeeded in assembling 
around him the populace, and even some soldiers, 
who were misled by him or wished for a revolu¬ 
tion. The pretender, however, was seized and 
brought before Vitellius; and when his real origin 
was discovered, he was executed as a common 
slave. (Tac. Hist. iL 72.) [L. S.] 

CAMERS, the name of two mythical personages 
in Virgil. (Aen. x. 562, xii. 224, &c.) [L. S.J 
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CAMILLA, a daughter of king Metabus of the 
Volscian town of Privemum. When her father, 
expelled by his subjects, came in his flight to the 
river Amasenus, he tied his infant daughter, whom 
he had previously devoted to the service of Diana, 
to a spear, and hurled it across the river. He 
himself then swam after it, and on reaching the op¬ 
posite bank he found his child uninjured. He 
took her with him, and had her suckled by a 
mare. He brought her up in pure maidenhood, 
and she became one of the swift-footed servants of 
Diana, accustomed to the chase and to war. In 
the war between Aeneas and Turn us she assisted 
the latter, and was slain by Aruns. Diana 
avenged her death by sending Opis to kill Aruns, 
and to rescue the body of Camilla. (Virg. Aen. 
vii. 803, &c., xi. 432, &c., 648, &c.; Ilygin. Fab. 
252.) Scrvius (<ul Aen. xi. 543 and 558) remarks, 
that she was called Camilla because she was en¬ 
gaged in the service of Diana, since all youthful 
priestesses were called Cam iliac by the Etruscans. 
That there were such Camillac as well as Camilli 
at Rome is expressly stated by Dionysius, (ii. 21, 
&c.; Fcst. s. v. Camillas.) [L. S.] 

CAMILLUS, a Gallic chief. [Brutus, No. 17.] 

CAMILLUS, the name of a patrician family of 
the Furia gens. 

1. M. FURIU8 Camillus, was, according to 
Livy (v. 1), elected consular tribune for the first 
time in ii. c. 403. In this year Livy mentions 
eight consular tribunes, a number which does not 
occur any whore else; and we know from Plutarch 
(Cam. 2), that Camillus was invested with the cen¬ 
sorship before lie had held any other office. From 
these circumstances it has justly been inferred, that 
the censorship of Camillus and his colleague Postu- 
mius must bo assigned to the year b. c. 403, and 
that Livy, in his list of the consular tribunes of 
that year, includes the two censors. (Comp. Val. 
Max. i. 9. § 1.) Therefore, wlmt is commonly called 
the second, third, <8cc., consular tribunate of Camillus, 
must bo regarded as the first, second, &c. The 
first belongs to b. c. 401; and the only thing that 
is mentioned of him during this year is, that he 
marched into the country of the Faliscans, and, not 
meeting any enemy in the open field, ravaged the 
country. II is second consular tribunate falls in the 
year a c. 398, in the course of which he acquired 
great booty at Capcna; and as the consular tribunes 
were obliged by a decree of the senate to lay down 
their office before the end of the year, Q. Scrvilius 
Fidenas and Camillus were successively appointed 
interreges. 

In b. c. 396, when the Vcicntincs, Faliscans, 
and Fidcnates again revolted, Camillus was made 
dictator for the purpose of carrying on the war 
against them, and he appointed P. Cornelius Scipio 
his magister equitum. After defeating the Falis¬ 
cans and P’idenates, and taking their camp, he 
marched against Veii, and succeeded in reducing 
the town, in the tenth year of the war. Here he 
acquired immense booty, and had the statue of 
Juno Regina removed to Rome, where it was set 
up in a special temple on the Aventine, which was 
consecrated in b. c. 391, the year in which he cele¬ 
brated the great games he had vowed. On his 
return from Vcii, lie entered Rome in triumph, 
riding in a chariot drawn by white horses. In 
b. c. 394 he was elected consular tribune for the 
third time, and reduced the Faliscans. The story 
of the schoolmaster who attempted to betray the 
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town of Falerii to Camillus, belongs to this cam¬ 
paign. Camillus had him chained and sent back 
to his fellow-citizens, who were so much affected 
by the justice of the Roman general, that they sur¬ 
rendered to the Romans. (Liv. v. 27; comp. Val. 
Max. vi. 5. § 1, who calls Camillus consul on this 
occasion, although, according to the express testi¬ 
mony of Plutarch, he was never invested witli the 
consulship.) 

In b. c. 391, Camillus was chosen interrex to 
take the auspices, as the other magistrates were 
attacked by an epidemic then raging at Rome, by 
which he also lost a son. In this year he was ac¬ 
cused by the tribune of the plcbs, L. Appulcius, 
with having made an unfair distribution of the booty 
of Veii; and, seeing that his condemnation was 
unavoidable, he went into exile, praying to the 
gods that, if he was wronged, his ungrateful coun¬ 
try might soon be in a condition to stand in need 
of him. During his absence he was condemned to 
pay a fine of 15,000 heavy asses. The time for 
which he had prayed soon came; for the Gauls 
advanced through Etruria towards Rome, and the 
city, with the exception of the capitol, was taken 
by the barbarians, and reduced to ashes. In this 
distress, Camillus, who was living in exile at Ar¬ 
den, was recalled by a lex curiata, and while yet 
absent was appointed dictator a second time, B. c. 
390. He made L. Valerius Potitus his magister 
equitum, assembled the scattered Roman forces, 
consisting partly of fugitives and partly of those 
who had survived the day on the Allia, and march¬ 
ed towards Rome. Here he took the Gauls by 
surprise, and defeated them completely. He then 
entered the city in triumph, saluted by his fellow- 
citizens as alter Romulus, pater patriae, and con- 
ditor alter urbis. His first care was to have the 
temples restored, and then to rebuild the city. The 
people, who were at first inclined to quit their de¬ 
stroyed homes and emigrate to Veii, were prevailed 
upon to give up this plan, and then Camillus laid 
down his dictatorship. 

In b. c. 389 Camillus was made interrex a se¬ 
cond time for the purpose of electing the consular 
tribunes; and, ns in the same year the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes rose against Rome, hoping to conquer 
the weakened city without any difficulty, Camillus 
was again appointed dictator, and he made C. Scr- 
viiius Ahala his magister equitum. He first de¬ 
feated the Volscians, and took their camp ; and they 
were now compelled to submit to Rome after a 
contest of seventy years. The Aequians were also 
conquered near Bola, and their capital was taken 
in the first attack. Sutrium, which had been occu¬ 
pied by Etruscans, fell in like manner. After the 
conquest of these three nations, Camillus returned 
to Rome in triumph. 

In b. c. 386 Camillus was elected consular tri¬ 
bune for the fourth time, and, after having declined 
the dictatorship which was offered him, he defeated 
the Antiates and Etruscans. In b. c. 384 he was 
consular tribune for the fifth, and in 381 for the 
sixth time. In the latter year he conquered the 
revolted Volscians and the Praenestines. During 
the war against the Volscians L. Furius Mcdullinus 
was appointed as his colleague. The latter disap¬ 
proved of the cautious slowness of Camillus, and, 
without his consent, he led his troops against tho 
enemy, who by a feigned flight drew him into a 
perilous situation and put him to flight. But Ca¬ 
millus now appeared, compelled the fugitives to 
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stand, led them hack to battle, and gained a com¬ 
plete victory. Hereupon Camillus received orders 
to make war upon the Tusculans for having assist¬ 
ed the Volscians; and, notwithstanding the former 
conduct of Medullinus, Camillus again chose him 
as his colleague, to afford him an opportunity of 
wiping off his disgrace. This generosity and mo¬ 
deration deserved and excited general admiration. 

In b. c. 368, when the patricians were resolved 
to make a last effort against the rogations of C. 
Licinius Stolo, the senate appointed Camillus, a 
faithful supporter of the patricians, dictator for the 
fourth time. His magister equitum was L. Acini- 
lius Mamercinus. But Camillus, who probably 
saw that it was hopeless to resist any further the 
demands of the plebeians, resigned the office soon 
after, and P. Manlius was appointed in his stead. 
In the following year, b. c. 367, when a fresh war 
with the Gauls broke out, Camillus, who was now 
nearly eighty years old, was called to the dictator¬ 
ship for the fifth time. His magister eqnitum was 
T. Quinctius Pennus. He gained a great victory, 
for which ho was rewarded with a triumph. Two 
years later, b. c. 365, he died of the plague. Ca¬ 
millas is the great hero of his time, and stands 
forth as a resolute champion of his own order until 

lio became convinced that further opposition wns of 
no avail. Ilis history, as related in Plutarch and 
Livy, is not without a considerable admixture of 
legendary and traditional fable, and requires a 
careful critical sifting. (Pint. Life of Camillus; 
Liv. v. 10, 12, 14, 17, 19, &c., 31, 32, 46, 40-55, 
vi. 1-4, 6, &c., 18, &c., 22, &c., 38, 42, vii. 1 ; 
Diod. xiv. 93; Eutrop. i. 20; Val. Max. iv. 1. § 2; 
Gcllius, xvii. 21; Cic. pro Dotn. 32, de lie PubL i. 
3, Timeul. i. 37, Fragm. p. 462; Ascon. pro Scaur. 
p. 30, ed. Orelli.) 

2. Sp. Furius Camillas, a son of No. 1. 
When the proctorship was instituted in u. c. 367, 
Camillus was one of the two who wero first in¬ 
vested with it (Liv. vii. I; Su'd. s. v. TJpalrvp.) 

3. L. Furius M. p. Camillus, a son of No. 1. 
In b. c. 350, when one of the consuls was ill, and 
the other, Popillius Lacnas, returned from the Gal¬ 
lic war with a severe wound, L. Furius Camillus 
was appointed dictator to hold the comitia, and P. 
Cornelius Seipio became his magister equitum. 
Camillus, who was as much a patrician in his feel¬ 
ings and sentiments as his father, did not accept 
the names of any plebeians who offered themselves 
as candidates for the consulship, and thus caused 
the consulship to be given to patricians only. The 
senate, delighted with this, exerted all its influence 
in raising him to the consulship in B. c. 349. He 
then nominated Appius Claudius Crassus as his 
colleague, who however died during the prepara¬ 
tions for the Gallic war. Camillus, who now re¬ 
mained sole consul, caused the command against 
the Gauls to be given to himself extra sorlcni. 
Two legions were left behind for the protection of 
the city, and eight others were divided between 
him and the praetor L. Pinarius, whom he sent 
to protect the coast against some Greek pirates, 
who in that year infested the coast of Latium. 
Camillus routed the Gauls in the Pomptine dis¬ 
trict, and compelled them to seek refuge in Apu¬ 
lia. This battle against the Gauls is famous in 
Roman story for the single combat of M. Vale¬ 
rius Corvus with a bold and presumptuous Gaul. 
After the battle, Camillus honoured the gallantry 
of Valerius with a present of ten oxen and a golden 
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crown. Camillus then joined the praetor Pinarius 
on the coast; but nothing of any importance was 
accomplished against the Greeks, who soon after 
disappeared. (Liv. vii. 24-26 ; Cic. De Senect. 1*2 ; 
Gell. ir. 11.) 

4. L. Furius Sp. f. M. k. Camillus, son of No. 
2, consul in u. c. 338, together with C. Maenius. 
He fought in this year successfully against the Ti- 
burtines, and took their town Tibur. The two con¬ 
suls united completed the subjugation of Latium; 
they were rewarded with a triumph, and eques¬ 
trian statues, then a rare distinction, were erected 
to them in the forum. Camillus further distin¬ 
guished himself by advising his countrymen to 
treat the Latins with mildness. In B. c. 325 lie 
was elected consul a second time, together with 
D. Junius Brutus Scacva. In this year war was 
declared against the Vestininns, and Camillus ob¬ 
tained Samnium for bis province; but while be 
was engaged in the war, he was attacked by a se¬ 
vere illness, and was ordered to nominate L. Papirins 
Cursor dictator to continue the war. (Liv. viii. 13, 
16, &c., 29; Plin. If. N. xxxiii. 5.) 

5. M. Furius Camillus, consul in a.d. 8 (Fast. 
Cap.), and proconsul of Africa in the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, defeated in a. d. 17, the Numidian Tacfnrinns, 
together with n great number of Numidinns and 
Mauretanians. It is expressly stilted, that after 
the lapse of several centuries, lie was the first who 
revived the military fame of the Furii Camilli. 
The senate, with the consent of Tiberius, honoured 
him with the insignia of a triumph, a distinction 
which he was allowed to enjoy with impunity on 
account of his unassuming character. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 52, iii. 20.) 

6. M. Furius Camili.us, surnamed Scriijoni- 
an us, was consul in the reign of Tiberius, a. n. 
32, together with Cn. Doraitius. At the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Claudius he was legate of 
Dalmatia, and revolted witli his legions, probably 
in the hope of raising himself to the throne. But 
he was conquered on the fifth day after the begin¬ 
ning of the insurrection, a. d. 42, sent into cxilo 
and died in a. d. 53, either of an illness, or, as 
was commonly reported, by poison. (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 1, xii. 52, Hist. i. 89, ii. 75; Suet. Claud. 13.) 

7. Furius Camillus, likewise surnamed Scrh 

bonianus, was sent into exile by the emperor 
Claudius, together with his mother Junia, a. d. 53, 
for having consulted the Chaldaeans about the time 
when Claudius was to die. (Tac. Ann. xii. 52, 
Hist. ii. 75.) [L. S.] 

C. CAMILLUS, a Roman jurist, and a parti¬ 
cular friend of Cicero, who had a high opinion of 
his worldly prudence and judgment, and often 
consulted him on matters of business and law. 
At Cicero’s tabic he was a frequent guest, and was 
remarkable for his love of news, and extreme per¬ 
sonal neatness. His name often occurs in the 
letters of Cicero (ad Atl. v. 8, vi. 1, 5, xi. 16, 23, 
xiii. 6, 33, ad Fam. ix. 20, xiv. 5, 14), from one 
of which (ad Fam. v. 20) it appears, that Camillus 
was consulted by Cicero upon a matter connected 
with the Jus praediatovium , which was a branch of 
the revenue law of Rome, and was so difficult and 
intricate that some jurists specially devoted them¬ 
selves to its study. (Did. of Ant. s.v. Fraes.)[ J.T.G.] 

CAMI'SSARES, a Carian, father of Datames, 
was high in favour with Artaxcrxes II.(Mnemon), 
by whom he was made satrap of a part of Cilicia 
bordering on Cappadocia. He fell in the war of 
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Artaxerxes against the Cadusii, b. c. 385, and was ler ( KunstUatt\ 1821, N. 16) thinks, that this sta- 
succeedcd in his satrapy by his son. (Nep.Zto*. 1 ; tue cannot have been executed before B. c. 494, at 
comp. Diod. xv. 8, 10; Plut. Artax. 24.) [E. E.] which time Miletus was destroyed and burnt by 
CAMOENAE. [Camenae.] Dareius; but Thiersch (/. c.) shews that the colos- 

CAMPA'NUS, one of the lead era of the Tungri sus might very well have escaped the general min, 
in the war of Civilis against the Romans, in a. d. and therefore needs not have been placed there 
71. (Tac. Hist. iv. 66.) [L. S.] after the destruction of the city. Finding that all 

CAMPA'NUS, a Roman jurist, quoted in the indications point to the interval between 01. 60 and 
Digest, once by Valens (Dig. 38, tit. 1, s. 47), and 68 (b. c. 540-508), he has given these 32 years as 
once by Pomponius. (Dig. 40, tit. 5, s. 34. § l.) the time during which Canachus flourished. Thus 
As both Valens and Pomponius lived about the the age of our artist coincides with that of Callon, 
time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, Campanus whose contemporary he is called by Pausanias (vii. 
probably flourished about the commencement of 18. § 6). He was likewise contemporary with 
the second century. Both the passages quoted Ageladas, who flourished about 01. 66 [Agkla- 
from him relate to Juleicommissa. das] ; for, together with this artist and with his 

A Cocccius Campanus, to whom was addressed own brother, Aristoclcs, he executed three Muses, 
a rescript of the emperors Scverus and Antoninus who symbolically represented the diatonic, chro- 
(Dig. 36, tit. 1, s. 29), must have been of later malic, and enharmonic styles of Greek music. Re¬ 
flate, though he is confounded with the jurist by sides these works, we find the following mentioned: 
Bcrtrandus. (Mcnag. Amoen. Jur. c. 38; Maian- Riding (KtA^TiJoj-res) boys (Plin. 11. N. xxxiv. 8. 
sius, ad 30 JCtos , ii p. 197.) [J. T. G.] s. 19); a statue of Aphrodite, wrought in gold and 

CAMPASPE, called Pancasto ( XlayKaarrj ) ivory (Paus. ii. 10. §4); one of Apollo lsmenius 
by Aelian, and Pacate ( Uaudrij) by Lucian, of La- at Thebes, made of cedar, and so very like the 
rissa, the favourite concubine of Alexander, and the Apollo Philesius of Miletus, which was of metal, that 
first with whom he is said to have had intercourse, one could instantly recognize the artist. (Paus. l.c. t 
Apellea being coirnniHuioned by Alexander to paint ix. 10. § 2.) For Cicero’s judgment of Cnnnchus’s 
Campaspe naked, fell in love with her, whereupon performances, see Cai.amis. 

Alexander gave her to him as a present. Accord- 2. A Sicyonian artist, probably the grandson of 
ing to some sho was the model of Apelles' ccle- the former, from whom he is not distinguished by 
hrated picture of the Venus Anadyomene, but the ancients. lie and Patrocles cast the statues of 
according to others Phryne was the original of this two Spartans, who had fought in the battle of Ae- 
painting. (Aelian, V. //. xii. 34; Plin. H. N. gospotamos, b. c. 405. (Paua. x. 9. § 4.) [VV. I.] 
xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 12 ; Lucian, Imaij. 7 ; Athcn CANA'NUS, IOANNKS (Tc itonp K avav6s) 9 
xiii. p. 591 ; comp. Anadyomene.) lived in the first part of the fifteenth century, and 

CAM PE (Kd.u7rTj), a monster which was ap- wrote a description of the siege of Constantinople, 
pointed in Tartarus to guard the Cyclops. It was by Sultan Murad II. in a. d. 1422 (a. h. 826). 
killed by Zeus when lie wanted the assistance of The title of it is Anfyrjms ncpl rou iv Kw verravn- 
the Cyclops against the Titans. (Apollod. i. 2. § 1.) vovir6\*i ytyov6ros 7roA^ou Hard to (rut\' troy 
Diodorus (iii. 72) mentions a monster of the same (a. m. 6930), 6 'Apavpdr nets (Boi) tt apentire 

name, which was slain by Dionysus, and which raoTp ptrd Swaptcos fiaptia s, &c. It was first 
Nonnus ( Dionys . xviii. 237, &c.) identifies with published with a Latin translation, by Leo AUa- 
the former. [L. S.] tius, together with Georgius Acropolita and Joel, 

CAMU'RIUS, a common soldier of the tenth and accompanied with the notes by the editor and 
legion, who was the murderer of the emperor Galba by Theodore Douza, Paris, 1651, fol. The best 
according to most authorities consulted by Tacitus, edition is that of Immanuel Bekker, appended to 
(Hist. i. 41.) [L. S.j the edition of Phranzcs, Bonn, 1838, with a new 

CANA. [Canus, Q. Gellius.] Latin translation. (Fabric. JJibl. Grace, vii. pp. 

CANACE (KavaK7j)i a daughter of Aeolus and 773, 774.) [VV. P.] 

Enarete, whence she is called Aeolis (Callim. Hymn. CANDA'CE (Kai/5cboj), a queen of that portion 

in Ccr. 100), who had several children by Poseidon, of Acthiopia which had Meroe for its metropolis. 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 3, &c.) She entertained an un- In b. c. 22, she invaded Egypt, being encouraged 
natural love for her brother Macarcus, and on this by supposing that the unsuccessful .expedition of 
account was killed by her own father; but accord- Aelius Callus against Arabia, in b. c. 24, had 
ing to others, she herself, as well as Macareus, weakened the Romans. She advanced into the 
put an end to her life. (Hygin. Fab. 238, 242; Thebaid, ravaging the country, and attacked and 
Ov. Her. 11.) [L. S.] captured the Roman garrisons at Elephantine, 

CA'NACIIUS (Kavaxos). 1. A Sicyonian ar- Syene, and Philae ; but Petronius, who had suc- 
tist, about whose .age the greatest uncertainty long cecded Gallus in the government of the province, 
prevailed, as one work of his is mentioned which compelled her to retreat, and defeated her with 
must have been executed l>efore 01. 75, and an- great loss in her own territory near the town of 
other 80 years later, which seems to be, and indeed Pselcha. This place he took, .and also Premnis 
is, impossible. The fact is, that there were two and Nabata, in the latter of which the son of the 
artists of the name of Canachus, both of Sicyon, queen commanded. After he had withdrawn, 
and probably grandfather and grandson. This was Candace attacked the garrison he had left in Prein- 
iirst suggested by Schom ( Ucb. d. Stud. d. Griech. nis; but Petronius hastily returned, and again de- 
Kunstler , p. 199) and adopted by Thiersch (Epoch, feated her. On this she sent ambassadors to Au- 
Anm. pp. 38-44), K. O. Midler, and Bbckh. The gustus, who was then at Samos, and who received 
work which must have been finished b. c. 480, was them favourably, and even remitted the tribute 
a colossal statue of Apollo Philesius at Miletus, which had been imposed on their country. Strabo, 
this statue having been carried to Ecbatana by who tells us that Candace wa9 a woman of a 
Xerxes after his defeat in Greece, B.C. 479. Mill- manly spirit, also favours us with the information 

2q 
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that she wa9 blind of one eye. (Strab. xvii. pp. 
819—821; Dion Cass. liii. 29, liv. 5.) Her 
name seems to have been common to all the queens 
of Aethiopia (Plin. H. N. vi. 29; Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 6. § 5; Acts, viii. 27) ; and it appears from 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 1. § 10), that it was cus¬ 
tomary for the Aethiopians to be governed by 
women, though Oecumenius thinks (Comm, in 
Acts , l. c.) 9 that Candace was only the common 
name of the queen-mothers, the nation regarding 
the sun alono as their father and king, and their 
princes as the sun’s children. [E. E.] 

CANDAULES (Kai'SauXrjs), known also 
among the Greeks by the name of Myrsilus, was 
the last Heracleid king of Lvdia. According to 
the account in Herodotus and Justin, he was ex¬ 
tremely proud of his wife's beauty, and insisted 
on exhibiting her unveiled charms, but without 
her knowledge, to Gyges, his favourite officer. 
Gygcs was Been by the queen ns he was stealing 
from her chamber, and the next day she summoned 
him before her, intent on vengeance, and bade him 
choose whether he would undergo the punishment 
of death himself, or would consent to murder Can- 
daules and receive the kingdom together with her 
hand. Ho chose the latter alternative, and be¬ 
came the founder of the dynasty of the Mcrmna- 
dae, about n. c. 715. In Plato the story, in the 
form of the well-known fable of the ring of Gygcs, 
serves the purpose of moral allegory'. Plutarch, 
following in ono place the story of Herodotus, 
speaks in another of Gygcs ns making war against 
Candaulcs with the help of some Cnrian auxilia¬ 
ries. (Herod, i. 7—13; Just i. 7; Plat, de 
Repub. ii. pp. 359, 30*0; Cic. de Off. iii. 9; Plut. 
Quacst. Grace. 45, Sympos. i. 5. § 1; comp. Thirl- 
wall’s Greece , vol ii. p. 168.) Candaules is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny in two passages as having given 
Bularchus, the painter, a large sum of money 
(* pari rependit auro”) for a picture representing 
a battle of the Magnetos. (Plin. H. N. vii. 38, 
xxxv. 8 ; comp. Diet, of Ant. p. 682.) [E. E.] 

CA'NDIDUS (KaV5i5os), a Greek author, who 
lived about the time of the emperors Commodus 
and Sevenis, about a. n. 200, and wrote a work on 
the Hexameron, which is referred to by Eusebius. 
(Hist, Ecd. v. 27 ; comp, llieronyra. De Scriptor. 
Eccl. 48.) [L. S.] 

CA'NDIDUS, an Arian who flourished about 
the middle of the fourth century, the author of a 
tract “ De Generatione Divina,” addressed to his 
friend Marius Victorinus, who wrote in reply “De 
Generatione Vcrbi Divini sive Confutatorium Can- 
didi Ariani ad eundem.” Mabillon published in 
his Analecta (Paris, 1685, fol.) a “Fragmentum 
Epistolae Candidi Ariani ad Marium Victorinum," 
which Oudin first pointed out to be in reality a 
portion of the “ De Generatione Divina.” Both 
are printed in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, 
vol. viii. [Victorinus.] (Oudin, De Script. Eccl. 
vol. i. p. 528; Schonemann, BibL Patrum Latino- 
rum 9 c. iv. 13 and 14, Lips. 1792.) [W. RJ 

CA'NDIDUS ISAURUS (Kd^Sos V loavpos) 9 
a Byzantine historian, a native of Isauria, whence 
his surname Isaurus. He lived in the reign of the 
emperor Anastasius, and held a high public office 
in his native country. He is called a man of great 
influence and an orthodox Christian, which is in¬ 
ferred from his advocating the decrees of the coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon. His history of the Byzantine 
empire, in three books, which is now lost, began 
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with the election of the emperor Leo the Thracian* 
and came down to the death of Zeno the Isauriau. 
It therefore embraced the period from a. d. 457 to 
491. A summary of its contents i3 preserved in 
Photius (cod. 79), to whom we are also indebted 
for the few facts concerning the life of Candidas 
which we have mentioned, and who censures the 
style of the historian for its affectation of poetical 
beauties. A small fragment of the work is pre¬ 
served by Suidas (s. v. x* l P %«)• The extant frag¬ 
ments of Candidus are printed in the appendix to 
“ Eclogae Historicorum de Reb. Byz.,” cd. Labbc, 
which forms an appendix to “ Excerpta de Lega- 
tionibus, &c.” ed. D. Hoeschclius, published by C. 
A. Fabrotus, Paris, 1648. They are also contained 
in the edition of Dexippus, Eunapius, &c. published 
in the Bonn collection of Byzantine writers. (Comp. 
Hanke, Byz. Rer. Script, ii. 3, p. 672, &c.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vii. p. 543.) [L. S.] 

CA'NDIDUS, VESPRO'NIUS, one of the 
consular envoys despatched by Didius Julianas 
and the senate in a. d. 192, for the purpose of in¬ 
ducing the troops of Septimius Severus to abandon 
their leader, who had been declared a public ene¬ 
my. Not only did Candidus fail in accomplishing 
the object of his mission, but he very narrowly 
escaped being put to death by the soldiers, who re¬ 
collected the harshness he had formerly displayed 
towards those under his command. We find him, 
neveitheless, at a subsequent period (193) employ¬ 
ed as a legate by Scvcrus, first in Asia Minor, 
against Pcscennius Niger, and afterwards (194) 
against the Arabians and other barbarous tribes on 
the confines of Syria and Mesopotamia. On botli 
occasions he did good service ; for, by his exhorta¬ 
tions and example, the fortune of the day was 
turned at the great battle of Nicaea; and, acting 
in conjunction with Latcranus, lie reduced to sub¬ 
mission the turbulent chiefs of Adiabcno and Os- 
roene. (Dion Cass, lxxiii. 16, Ixxiv. 6, Ixxv. 2 ; 
Spartian. Julian. 5.) [W. R.] 

CANDY BUS (KaV5u§os), a son of Deucalion, 
from whom Candyba, a town in Lycia, was believed 
to have received its name. (Stcph. Byz. s.v.) [L.S.] 
CANE'THUS (KaVrjOos), two mythical person¬ 
ages, one a son of Lycaon, and the second the son 
of Atlas and father of Canthus in Euboea, from 
whom a mountain in Euboea near Chalcis derived 
its name. (Apollod. iii. 8. § 1; Apollon. Rhod. i. 
78; Strab. x. p. 447.) [L. S.] 

CANI'DIA, whose real name was Gratidia, as 
we learn from the scholiasts, was a Neapolitan 
hetaira beloved by Horace; but when she deserted 
him, he revenged himself upon her by holding her up 
to contempt as an old sorceress. This was the object 
of the 5th and 17th Epodes, and of the 8th Satire 
of the first book. The Palinodia in the 16th ode 
of the 1st book is supposed to refer to these poems. 
Horace attacks her by the name of Canidia because 
her real name Gratidia conveyed the idea of what 
was pleasing and agreeable, while the assumed one 
was associated with gray hairs and old age. (Comp. 
Hor. Sat. ii. 1. 48 ; Schol. Acr. and Cruqu. ad too. 
and ad Sat. i. 8. 24.) 

P. CANI'DIUS CRASSUS. [Crassus.] 
CANI'NA, C. CLAU'DIUS, consul in b. c. 
285 and 273. [Claudius.] 

CANI'NIA GENS, plebeian, is not mentioned 
in early Roman history. It came into notice at 
the beginning of the second century before Christ. 
C. Gammas Rcbilus, praetor in b. c. 171, was the 
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first member of the gens who obtained any of the 
curule offices; but the first Caninius who was con¬ 
sul was C. Caninius Rebilus in b. c. 45. The chief 
families are those of Gallus and Rebilus : we 
also meet with the surname of Satrius, and a 
Caninius Sallustius is mentioned who was adopted 
by some member of this gens. [Sallustius.] 

C. CA'NIUS, a Roman knight, who defended 
P. Rutilius Rufus, when he was accused by M. 
Acmilius Scaurua in b. c. 107. Cicero relates an 
amusing tale of how this Canius was taken in by 
a banker at Syracuse, of the name of Pythius, in 
the purchase of some property. (Cic. de Oral. ii. 
69, de Off. iii. 14.) 

CA'NIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 
CANNU'TIUS. [Canutius.] 

CANO'BUS or CANO'PUS (Kd»/a>gor or Ka- 
F«7roy), according to Grecian story, the helmsman 
of Menelaus, who on his return from Troy died in 
Egypt, in consequence of the bite of a snake, and 
was buried by Menelaus on the site of the town of 
Canobus, which derived its name from him. (Strab. 
xvii. p. 801; Conon, Narrat. 8 ; Nicand. Ther. 309, 
&c.; Schol. ad Acliun. V. II. xv. 13; Stcph. Byz. 
s. v.; Tac. Annal. ii. 60; Dionys. Pcrieg. 13; Amm. 
Marcell. xxii. 16; Serv. ad Vug. Georg, iv. 287.) 
According to some accounts, Canobus was worship¬ 
ped in Egypt as a divine being, and was represent¬ 
ed in the shape of a jar with small feet, a thin 
neck, a swollen body, and a round back. (Epi- 
phnn. Ancomt. § 108; Rufin. Hist. Eccles. ii. 26; 
Suid. s. v. Kcfowirof.) The identification of an 
Egyptian divinity with the Greek hero Canobus is 
of course a mere fiction, and was looked upon in 
tins light even by some of the ancients themselves. 
(Aristid. Oral. Acgypl. vol. ii. p. 359, &c. cd. Jebb.) 
On the Egyptian monuments we find a number of 

{ ‘ars with the head cither of some animal or of a 
luman being at the top, and adorned with images 
of gods and hieroglyphics. (Description de VKgypte, 
i. pi. 10, ii. pi. 36, 92; Montfaucon, VAntiquUc 
capliq. vol. ii. p. 2, pi. 132-134.) Such jars are 
also seen on Egyptian, especially Canobian, coins. 
(Vaillant, Hist. Ptolcm . p. 205.) They appear to 
have been frequently used by the Egyptians in 
performing religious rites and sacrifices, and it may 
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be that some deities were symbolical!}' represented 
in this manner; but a particular jar-god, as wor¬ 
shipped at Canobus, is not mentioned by an} r wri¬ 
ter except Rufinus, and is therefore exceedingly 
doubtfuL Modem critics accordingly believe, that 
the god called Canobus may be some other divinity 
worshipped in that place, or the god Serapis, who 
was the chief deity of Canobus. But the whole 
subject is involved in utter obscurity. (See Jablon- 
sky. Pa nth. Acgypt. iii. p. 151; Hug, Untcrsuch- 
ungen iiber den Mi/thus, &c. ; Crcuzcr, Dionysius, 
p. 109, &c^ Symbol, i. p. 225, &c.) [L. S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS, the name of one of the 
most illustrious of the Byzantine families. It is 
probable that the Cantacuzeni belonged to the 
nobility at Constantinople long before the time of 
its supposed founder, who lived in the latter part 
of the eleventh and the early part of the twelfth 
century. There are at present several Greek nobles 
who style themselves princes Cantacuzeni, but it is 
very doubtful whether they are descended from 
the imperial Cantacuzeni, of whom, however, there 
arc probably descendants living in Italy, although 
they have dropt the name of their ancestors. 

1. The first Cantacuzcnus who became distin- 

S uished in history was the commander of the Greek 
eet in the rcifpi of Alexis I. Comncnus. He be¬ 
sieged Laodiceia, and was victorious in Dalmatia 
in the war with Bohcmond in 1107- 

2. JoannksCantacuzenus, the son or grandson 
of No. 1, married Maria Comnena, the daughter of 
Andronicu8 Comncnus Sebastocrator and the niece 
of the emperor Mnnucl Comncnus, and was killed 
in a war with the Turks-Seljuks about 1174. 

3. Manijel Cantacuzenus, son of No. 2, 
blinded by the emperor Manuel. 

4. Joannes Cantacuzenus, perhaps the son of 
No. 3, blinded by the emperor Andronicus Com- 
nenus, but nevertheless made Caesar by the em¬ 
peror Isaac Angelus, whose sister Irene he had 
married. He was killed in a war with the Bulga¬ 
rians after 1195. 

5. Theodor us, perhaps the brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, was one of the most courageous opponents 
of Andronicus I. Comncnus; he was killed in 
1183. 


6. Manuel Cantacuzenus, dux under John Vatatzes, emperor of Nicaca; died subsequently 

to the year 1261; his children probably were, 

I i i 


1. Cantacuzenus, praefect of the Peloponnesus; died at 
thirty years of age, during the reign of Andronicus 
II., the cider (1283—1328); married Theodora Pa- 
laeologina (Tarchaniota), who died in 1342. 


2. Cantacuzenus. 
Nicephorus. 


3. A daughter 


1. Joannes VI. Cantacuzenus, emperor in 1347. 
[Joannes VI.] He married Irene, daugh¬ 
ter of Andronicus Asan Protovestiarius, and 
granddaughter of Joannes Asan, king of Bulgaria. 


2. Nicephorus 

Sebastocrator. 


3. A daughter, married Con* 
Btantinus Acropolita. 


1. Matthacus AsanesCantacu- 2. Thomas, 
zenus, co-emperor in 1 355, 3. Manuel, duke 
and abdicated in the same of Sparta, died 
yoar. [Matthaeus.] He 1380. 
died before his father. He 4. Andronicus, 
married Irene Palacologina. died 1348. 


i. 

5. Maria, mar¬ 
ried Nicepho¬ 
rus Ducas 
Angelus, 
despot of 
Acarnania. 


6. Theodora, 
married 
U rah an, 
sultan of 
the Turks- 
Osmanlis. 


u 


7. Helena, 
married 
J oannes V 
Palaeo- 
logus, 

emperor. 

2 Q 2 
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1. Joannes, 2. Demetrius 3. George Suche- 4. Theodora, 5. Helena, married 6. Irene, married 
despot. Sebaato- tai, a great a nun. David Comnenus, George Bran- 

crator. general and last emperor of kowicz, prince 

admiral. Trebizond. of Serna. 


Manuel, prince of Messene, submitted to Sultan Mohammed II. about 1460. lie fled to Hungary, 
where he died. He married Maria, surnamed Cluchia, but no issue is known. 

There are several other Cantacuzeni conspicuous giving the people the option ot choosing the con- 
in Byzantine history, whose parentage cannot be suls from either the patricians or the plebs ; but to 
correctly established. (Du Cange, Familiae Byzan- preserve the consulship in their order, and at the 
tinae, p. 258, &c.) [W. P.] same time make some concessions to the plebs, the 

CA'NTHARUS (K avOapos), a comic poet of patricians resolved, that three military tribunes, 
Athens. (Suid. 8. v.; Eudoc. p.269.) The only with consular power, should be elected indifferently 
thing we have to guide us in determining his age is, from cither order in place of the consuls. (Liv. 
that the coraedy entitled Symmachia, which com- iv. 1—6 ; Cic. de Rep. ii. 37 ; Florus, i. 25 ; 
monly went by the name of Plato, was ascribed Dionys. xi. 57, 58.) 

by some to Cantharus, whence we may infer, that 2. M. Canuleius, tribune of the plebs, 

he was a contemporary of Plato, the comic poet. b. c. 420, accused C. Sempronius Atratinus, who 

Besides some fragments of the Symmachia, we had been consul in b. c. 423, on account of his 
possess a few of two other comedies, viz. the Medeia misconduct in the Volscian war. [Atkatinus, 
(Suid. and Mich. Apostol. s. v. ’ApaSios aiiArjrrjs; No. 5.] Canulcius and his colleagues introduced 
Pollux, iv. 61), and Tereus. (Athen. iii. p. 81 ; in the senate this year the subject of an assignment 
Mich. Apostol. 8. v. 'Adrjrala.) Of two other of the public land. (Liv. iv. 44.) 
comedies mentioned by Suidas, the MvppyKts and 3. L. Canuleius, one of the five Roman le- 
tho ’ArjSd/'es, no fragments are extant. (Mcineke, gates sent by the senate to the Aetolians, b. c. 

Ilist. Crit. Com. Graee. p. 251.) [L. S.] 174. (Liv. xli. 25.) 

CA'NTIIARUS (KavOapos), a statuary and 4. Canuleius, a Roman senator, who had 
embosser of Sicyon, the son of Alexis and pupil of been one of the ambassadors sent into Egpyt pre- 
Eutychides. (Paus. vi. 3. § 3.) According to Pliny viously to b. c. 160. (Polyb. xxxi. 18.) 

(//. N. xxxiv. 8. a. 19), there flourished an artist 5. C. Canuleiuk, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 

Eutychides about n.c. 300. If this was the teacher 100, nccuscd P. Furius, who was so much detested 

of Cantharus, as is probable, his father Alexis can- by the people, that they tore him to pieces before 
not have been the artist of that name who is reck- he commenced his defence. (Appian, B. C. i. 33 ; 
oned by Pliny (/. c.) amongst the pupils of the comp. Cic. pro Rabir. 9 ; Dion Cass. Frag. 105, 
older Polycletus, for this Polycletus was already p. 43, ed. Iteimar.) 

an old man at b. c. 420. Cantharus, therefore, flou- 6. L. Canuleius, one of the publicani, engaged 
rished about b. c. 268. He seems to have excelled in farming the duties paid on imported and exported 
in athletes. (Paus. vi. 3. § 3, vi. 17. § 5.) [W. I.] goods at the harbour of Syracuse, when Vcrres was 
CANT11US (Kdrilos), an Argonaut, is called a governor of Sicily, b. e. 73—71. (Cic. Vcrr. ii. 
son of Cancthus and grandson of Abas, or a son of 70, 74.) 

Abas of Euboea. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 78; Orph. 7. M. Canuleius, defended by Ilortensius and 
Argon. 139; Val. Flacc. i. 453.) He is said to Cotta, but on what occasion is unknown. (Cic. 
have been killed in Libya by Cephalion or Caphau- BruL 92.) 

rus. (Hygin. Fab. 14; Apollon, ltliod. iv. 1495; 8. Canuleius, mentioned in one of Cicero's 

Val. Flacc. vi. 317, vii. 422.) [L. S.] letters in b. c. 49 (ad Att. x. 5), is otherwise un- 

L. CANTI'LIUS, a scribe or secretary of one known. 

of the pontiffs, committed incest with a Vestal 9. L. Canuleius, one of Caesar's legates in the 
virgin in the second Punic war, a c. 216, and was war with Pompey, B. c. 48, was sent by Caesar into 
flogged to death in the comitiura by the pontifex Epeirus in order to collect corn. (Caes. B. C. iii. 42.) 
maximus. (Liv. xxii. 57.) CANUS, Q. GELLIUS, a friend of T. Pom- 

M. CA'NTIUS, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 293, ponius Atticus, was struck out of the proscription 

accused L. Tostumius Megcllus, who avoided a in b. c. 43 by Antony on account of the friendship 
trial by becoming the legatus of Sp. Carvilius Max- of the latter with Atticus. (Nepos, Alt. 10; comp, 
imus, the conqueror of the Samnites in this year. Cic. ad Att. xiii. 31, xv. 21.) The Cana to whom 
(Liv. x. 46.) there was some talk of marrying young Q. Cicero, 

CANULEIA GENS, plebeian. Persons of this was probably the daughter of this Gellius Canus. 
name occur occasionally in the early as well as the (Ad Att. xiii. 41, 42.) 

latter times of the republic ; but none of them CANUS, JU'LIUS, a Stoic philosopher, who 
ever obtained the consulship. The only' surname promised his friends, when he was condemned to 
in the Gens is Dives : all the other Canuleii are death by' Caligula, to appear to them after his 
mentioned without any cognomen. [Canuleius.] death, and inform them of the state of the soul 
CANULEIUS. 1. C. Canuleius, tribune of after quitting the body. He is said to have fulfilled 
the plebs, b. c. 445, was the proposer of the this promise by appearing in a vision to one of hia 
law, establishing connubium between the patricians friends named Antiochus. (Senec. de Anim\ 
and plebs, which had been taken away by the laws Tranqu. 14 ; Plut. ap. Syncell. p. 330, d.) 
of the twelve tables. He also proposed a law I CANU'SIUS or GANU'SIUS (rawi/oms]. no- 


giving the people the option ot choosing the con¬ 
suls from either the patricians or the plebs ; but to 
preserve the consulship in their order, and at the 
same time make some concessions to the plebs, the 
patricians resolved, that three military tribunes, 
with consular power, should be elected indifferently 
from either order in place of the consuls. (Liv. 
iv. 1—6 ; Cic. de Rep. ii. 37 ; Florus, i. 25 ; 
Dionys. xi. 57, 58.) 

2. M. Canuleius, tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 420, accused C. Sempronius Atratinus, who 
had been consul in b. c. 423, on account of his 
misconduct in the Volscian war. [Atkatinus, 
No. 5.] Canuleius and his collengues introduced 
in the senate this year the subject of an assignment 
of the public land. (Liv. iv. 44.) 

3. L. Canuleius, one of the five Roman le¬ 
gates sent by the senate to the Aetolians, b. c. 
174. (Liv. xli. 25.) 

4. Canuleius, a Roman senator, who had 
been one of the ambassadors sent into Egpyt pre¬ 
viously to B. c. 160. (Polyb. xxxi. 18.) 

5. C. Canuleius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
100, nccuscd P. Furius, who was so much detested 
by the people, that they tore him to pieces before 
he commenced his defence. (Appian, B. C. i. 33 ; 
comp. Cic. pro Rabir. 9 ; Dion Cass. Frag. 105, 
p. 43, ed. Rcimar.) 

6. L. Canuleius, one of the publicani, engaged 
in farming the duties paid on imported and exported 
goods at the harbour of Syracuse, when Vcrres was 
governor of Sicily, b. e. 73—71. (Cic. Vcrr. ii. 
70, 74.) 

7. M. Canuleius, defended by Ilortensius and 
Cotta, but on what occasion is unknown. (Cic. 
Bt'ul. 92.) 

8. Canuleius, mentioned in one of Cicero's 
letters in b. c. 49 (ad Ait. x. 5), is otherwise un¬ 
known. 

9. L. Canuleius, one of Caesar's legates in the 
war with Pompey, B. c. 48, was sent by Caesar into 
Epeirus in order to collect coni. (Caes. B. C. iii. 42.) 

CANUS, Q. GELLIUS, a friend of T. Pom- 
ponius Atticus, was struck out of the proscription 
in b. c. 43 by Antony on account of the friendship 
of the latter with Atticus. (Nepos, Alt. 10; comp. 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 31, xv. 21.) The Cana to whom 
there was some talk of marrying young Q. Cicero, 
was probably the daughter of this Gellius Canus. 
(Ad Att. xiii. 41,42.) 

CANUS, JU'LIUS, a Stoic philosopher, who 
promised his friends, when he was condemned to 
death by' Caligula, to appear to them after his 
death, and inform them of the state of the soul 
after quitting the body. He is said to have fulfilled 
this promise by appearing in a vision to one of his 
friends named Antiochus. (Senec. de Animi 
Tranqu. 14 ; Plut ap. Syncell. p. 330, d.) 

CANU'SIUS or GANU'SIUS (razwios), ap- 
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parently a Greek historian, who seems to have 
been a contemporary of Julius Caesar ; for it is on 
the authority of Canusius that Plutarch (Caes. 22) 
relates, that when the senate decreed a supplication 
on account of the successful proceedings of Caesar 
in Gaul, b. c. 55, Cato declared that Caesar ought 
to be delivered up to the barbarians, to atone for 
his violation of the laws of nations. [L. S.] 

P. CANU'TIUS, or CANNU'TIUS, was born 

in the same year as Cicero, b. c. 106, and is de¬ 
scribed by the latter as the most eloquent orator 
out of the senatorial order. After the death of P. 
Sulpicius Rufus, who was one of the most celebra¬ 
ted orators of his time, and who left no orations 
behind him, P. Canutius composed some and pub¬ 
lished them under the name of Sulpicius. Canu¬ 
tius is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s oration for 
Cluentius as having been engaged in the prosecu¬ 
tion of several of the parties connected with that 
disgraceful affair. (Cic. Brut. 56, pro Cluent. 10, 
18,21,27.) 

TI. CANU'TIUS or CANNU'TIUS, tribune 
of the plebs in the year that Caesar was assassi¬ 
nated, b. c. 44, was a violent opponent of Antony. 
When Octavianus drew near to Rome towards 
the end of October, Canutius went out of the city 
to meet him, in order to learn his intentions; and 
upon Octavianus declaring against Antony, Canu¬ 
tius conducted him into the city, and spoke to the 
people on his behalf. Shortly afterwards, Octa- 
vianus went into Etruria and Antony returned to 
Rome; and when the latter summoned the senate 
on the Capitol on the 28th of November, in order 
to declare Octavianus an enemy of the state, he 
would not allow Canutius and two of his other 
colleagues to approach the Capitol, lest they should 
put their veto upon the decree of the senate. 
After the departure of Antony from Rome to pro¬ 
secute the war against l)ec. Brutus in Cisalpine 
Gaul, Canutius had full scope for indulging his 
hostility to Antony, and constantly attacked him 
in the most furious manner (continua rabie lace- 
rabat , Veil. Pat, ii. 64). Upon the establishment 
of the triumvirate in the following year, b. c. 43, 
Canutius is said by Velleius Paterculus (£ c.) to 
have been included in the proscription and put to 
death; but this is a mistake, for he was engaged 
in the Perusinian war, b. c. 40. As Octavianus 
had deserted the senatorial party, Canutius became 
one of his enemies, and accordingly joined Fulvia 
and L. Antonius in their attempt to crush him 
in B. c. 40 ; but falling into his hands on the cap¬ 
ture of Pcnisia, Canutius was put to death by his 
orders. (Appian, B. C. iii. 41 ; Dion Cass. xlv. 
6, 12; Cic. ad Fain. xii. 3,23, Philipp, iii. 9; 
Appian, B. C.v. 49; Dion Cass, xlviii. 14.) 

The C. Canutius, whom Suetonius ( de Clar. 
llhet. 4) mentions, is in all probability the same as 
this Ti. Canutius. Whether the Canutius spoken 
of in the Dialogue “ De Oratoribus” (c. 21) is the 
same as either P. or Ti. Canutius, or a different 
person altogether, is quite uncertain. 

CA'PANE US (Ka7rav€us), a son of Hipponous 
and Astynome or Laodice, the daughter of Iphis. 
(Ilygin. Fab. 70; Schol. ad Eurip. Phocn. 181; 
ad Find. Nein. ix. 30.) He was married to Euadne 
or Iancira, who is also called a daughter of Iphis, 
and by whom he became the father of Sthcnelus. 
(Schol. ad Find. Ol. vi. 46 ; Apollod. iii. 10. § 8.) 
Jle was one of the seven heroes who marched from 
Argos against Thebes, where he had his station at 
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the Ogygian or Electrian gate. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 6; 
Aeschyl. Sept. c. Theb. 423; Paus. ix. 8. § 3.) 
During the siege of Thebes, he was presumptuous 
enough to say, that even the fire of Zeus should 
not prevent his scaling the walls of the city; but 
when he was ascending the ladder, Zeus struck 
him with a flash of lightning. (Comp. Eurip. Phocn, 
1172, &c.; comp. Soph. Antig. 133; Apollod. iii. 6. 
§ 7; Ov. Met. ix. 404.) While his body was burning, 
his wife Euadne leaped into the flames and des¬ 
troyed herself. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 1; Eurip. Suppt, 
983, &c.; Philostr. Icon. ii. 31; Ov. Ars Am. iii, 
21 ; Hygin. Fab. 243.) Capaneus is one of those 
heroes whom Asclepius was believed to have called 
back into life. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3.) At Delphi 
there was a statue of Capaneus dedicated by the 
Argives. (Paus. x. 10. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS. [Gordianus.] 

CAPELLA, a Roman elegiac poet named by 
Ovid, concerning whom we know nothing. (Ovid, 
Ep. ex Font. iv. 16. 36.) [ W. R.] 

CAPELLA, ANTI'STIUS, the preceptor of 
the emperor Commodus. (Lamprid. c. 1.) [W.IL] 
CAPELLA, MAItTIA’NUS MINEUS FE¬ 
LIX, is generally believed to have flourished to¬ 
wards the close of the fifth century of our era, 
although different critics have fixed upon different 
epochs, and some, in opposition to all internal evi¬ 
dence, would place him as high as the reigns of 
Maximinus and the Gordians. In MSS. he is 
frequently styled Afcr Carthaginicnsis; and since, 
when speaking of himself, he employs the expres¬ 
sion 44 13caUi alumnum urbs Klissae quern videt,” it 
seems certain that the city of Dido was the plnco 
of his education, if not of his birth also. The as¬ 
sertions, that he rose to the dignity of proconsul, 
and composed his book at Rome when far advanced 
in life, rest entirely upon a few ambiguous and 
probably corrupt words, which admit of a very dif¬ 
ferent interpretation. (Lib. ix. § 999.) Indeed, 
we know nothing whatever of his personal history, 
| but an ancient biography is said to exist in that 

C rtion of Barth's Adversaria which has never yet 
en published. (Fabric. Bill. Lai . iii. c. 17.) 

The great work of Capclla is composed in a med- 
! Icy of prose and various kinds of verse, after the fa¬ 
shion of the Satyra Menippca of Varro and the Saty- 
ricon of Petronius Arbiter; while, along with these, 
it probably suggested the form into which Boethius 
has thrown his Consolatio Philosophiae. It is a 
voluminous compilation, forming a sort of encyclo¬ 
paedia of the polite learning of the middle ages, 
and is divided into nine books. The first two, 
which may be regarded ns a mystical introduction 
to the rest, consist of an elaborate and complicated 
allegory, entitled the Nuptials of Philology and 
Mercury, while in the remaining seven arc ex¬ 
pounded the principles of the seven liberal arts, 
which once were believed to embrace the whole 
circle of philosophy and science. Thus, the third 
book treats of Grammar; the fourth of Dialectics, 
divided into Metaphysics and Logic; the fifth of 
Rhetoric; the sixth of Geometry, consisting chiefly 
of an abstract of Geography, to which are appended 
a few simple propositions on lines, surfaces, and so¬ 
lids ; the seventh of Arithmetic, devoted in a great 
measure to the properties of numbers; the eighth of 
Astronomy; and the last of Music, including Poetry. 
We find here an immense mass of learning, but 
the materials are ill-selected, ill-arranged, and 
ill-digested; though from amidst much that is dull 
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and frivolous, wc can occasionally extract curious 
and valuable information, derived without doubt 
from treatises which have long since perished. 
Thus, for example, in one remarkable passage (viii. 

§ 857) we detect a hint of the true constitution of 
the solar system. It is here so distinctly main¬ 
tained that the planets Mercury and Venus revolve 
round the sun, and not round the earth, and their 
position with regard to these bodies and to each 
other is so correctly described, that the historians 
of science have considered it not improbable that 
Copernicus, who quotes Martianus, may have de¬ 
rived the first germ of his theory from this source. 
The stylo is in the worst possible taste, and looks 
like a caricature of Apuleius and Tcrtullian. It is 
overloaded with far-fetched metaphors, and has all 
tiie sustained grandiloquence, the pompous preten¬ 
sion, and the striving after false sublimity, so cha¬ 
racteristic of the African school, while the diction 
abounds in strange words, and is in the highest 
degree harsh, obscure, and barbarous. Some al¬ 
lowance must be made, however, for the circum¬ 
stances under which the book has been transmitted 
to us. It was highly esteemed during the middle 
ages, and extensively employed as a manual for 

the purposes of education. Hence it was copied 

and re-copied by the monks, and being of course 
in many places quite unintelligible to them, cor¬ 
ruptions crept in, and the text soon became in¬ 
volved in inextricable confusion. The oldest MSS. 
are those in the Bodleian library, in the British 
Museum, in the public library of the University of 
Cambridge, and in the library of Corpus Christi 
College in the same university. A MS. exposi¬ 
tion of Capelin, written by Jo. Scotus, who died in 
875, is mentioned by L'Abbe (Bill. Nov. MSS. 
p. 45); another, the work of Alexander Neckarn, 
who belongs to the thirteenth century, is described 
by Loland (Commcntur. de Script. Brit. p. 214); 
and Pcrizonius possessed a commentary drawn up 
by Rcmigius Antissiodorensis about the year 888. 
In modern times, Ugoletus had the merit of first 
bringing Capella to light; and the editio princcps 
was printed at Vicenza by Hcnricus dc S. Urso, in 
fol. 1499, under tlio care of Franciscus Bodianus, 
who in a prefatory letter boasts of having corrected 
2000 errors. This was followed by the editions of 
Mutina, 1500, fol.; of Vienna, with tho notes of 
Dubravius, 1516, fob; of Basle, 1532, fol.; of 
Lyons, 1539, 8vo.; of Basle, with the scholia, &c., 
of Vulcanius, 1577, fol. in a voL containing also 
the Origincs of Isidoms. But all these were 
thrown into the shade by that of Leyden, 8vo. 
1599, with the remarks of Hugo Grotius, who 
wrote his commentary when a boy of fourteen, 
with the assistance probably of Joseph Scaliger, by 
whom ho was advised to undertake the task. This 
edition was with justice considered the best, until 
the appearance of that by U. F. Kopp, 4 to. Francf. 
1836, which is immeasurably superior, in a critical 
point of view, to all preceding ones, and contains 
also a copious collection of the best notes. The 
last book was included by Meibomius in his “Auc- 
tores Vet. Musicae,” Amst. 4to. 1652; the first 
two were published separately by Walthard, Bern, 
1763, 8vo., and by J. A. Goetz at Nuremberg, 8vo. 
1794, with critical and explanatory remarks. The 
poetical passages are inserted in the Collectio Pi- 
saurensis, vol. vi. p. 69. 

The popularity of Capella in the middle ages is 
attested by Gregorius Turoncnsis, Joannes Saris- 


buriensis, Nicolaus Clemangius, and others. A 
number of clever emendations will be found in tho 
notes of Heinsius upon Ovid ; and Munker, in his 
commentary on Hyginus, has given several impor¬ 
tant readings from a Leyden MS. There is an 
interesting analysis of the work by F. Jacobs in 
Ersch and Gruber's EncyclopUdie. [W. R.] 
CAPELLA, STATI'LIUS, a Roman cques, 
who at one time kept Flavia Domitilla, afterwards 
the wife of Vespasian. (Suet. Vcsp. 3.) [L. S.] 

CAPER (KaTrpos), of Elis, the son of one Pytha¬ 
goras, who acquired great renown from obtaining 
the victory in wrestling and the pancratium on the 
same day, in the Olympic games. (01. 142, n. c. 
212.) He is said to have been the first after 
Heracles, according to Pausanias, or the second, 
according to Africanus, who conquered in these 
two contests on the same day. (Paus. v. 21. § 5, 
vi. 15. §§ 3, 6; Euseb. 'E\\. 6\. p. 42, ed. Scali¬ 
ger; Krause, Olympia , p. 306.) 

CAPER, FLA'VIUS, a Roman grammarian of 
uncertain date, whose works “dc Latinitate,” &c\, 
are quoted repeatedly with the greatest respect by 
Cbarisius, Rufinus, Servius, and others, but especi¬ 
ally by Priscian. We possess two very short tracts 

entitled 44 Flnvii Capri grnmniatici vetustierimi do 

Orthographia libellus,” and “Caper de Verbis mc- 
diis.” Barthius ( Advcrs. xxi. 1, xxxv. 9) has con¬ 
jectured, with much plausibility, that these arc not 
the original works of Caper, but meagre abridge¬ 
ments by a later hand. Servius (ad Vtry. Aon. x. 
344) cites “Caper in libris enucleati sermonis,” 
and (ad Acn. x. 377) “Caper in libris dubii gene¬ 
ris.” St. Jerome (Adv. Rufin. ii.) speaks of his 
grammatical “ commentarii ” ns a book in common 
use ; and Agroctus, who wrote a supplement to the 
“ Libellus de Orthographia et Proprietate ac Diffe¬ 
rentia Sermonum,” refers to his annotations on 
Cicero as the most celebrated of his numerous pro¬ 
ductions. Ho is also frequently ranked among tho 
scholiasts upon Terence, but apparently on no good 
grounds. (Schopfcn, de Tcrentio y &c., Bonn, 1821.) 

Caper was first published among a collection of 
Latin grammarians printed at Venice about 1476, 
and reprinted in 1480, 1491, and often afterwards. 
The best edition is that contained in the “ Gram- 
mat. Latin. Auct. Antiqu.” by Putschius (pp. 
2239—-2248), Hanov. 1605. [W. R.] 

CA'PETUS SPLVIUS. [Silvius.] 
CAPHA. [Thkodosia.] 

CAPHO. [Cafo.] 

CA'PITO, the father of Bctilienus Bassus, or 
Cassius Betillinu8 as Dion Cassius calls him, was 
compelled to bo present at the execution of his son 
by order of Caligula, and was then put to death 
himself. (Dion Cass. lix. 25.) [Bassus, p.471,b.] 
CA'PITO (Ka-rr'iTcov). 1. Of Alexandria, is 
called by Athenaeus (x. p. 425) an epic poet, and 
the author of a work spanned, which consisted of 
at least two books. In another passage (viii. p. 
350) he mentions a work of his entitled npos 4>i\6- 
TraTnrov uropvrjpovevpara, from which he quotes a 
statement. It is not improbable that the Capito 
of whom there is an epigram in the Greek Antlio- 
logy (v. 67, ed. Tauchn.) may be the same person 
as the epic poet. 

2. A native of Lycia, is called by Suidas (s. v. 
Kanlrojv) and Eudocia (p. 267) an historian, and 
the author of a work on Isauria ('loavpifed), which 
consisted, according to Suidas, of eight books, and 
is frequently referred to by Stephanus of Byzan- 
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tmm. The latter writer (s. v. '{'’(uaSa), qnotes the 
fifteenth book of it; but the reading in that pas¬ 
sage seems to be incorrect, and one MS. has e in¬ 
stead of TrevTeKaiSfKaTcu. This Capito also made 
a Greek translation of the sketch of Roman historj' 
which Eutropius had drawn up from Livy. The 
translation, which is mentioned by Suidas (/. c.) 
and Lydus ( De Magistr. Proocm.\ is lost, ar.d his 
work or works on Lycia and Pamphylia have like¬ 
wise perished. (Comp. Tschucke’s preface to his 
edition of Eutropius, p. lxvi. &c.) [L. S.] 

CA'PITO (Kairlrai'), a physician, who probably 
lived in the first or second century after Christ, 
and who appears to have given particular attention 
to diseases of the eyes. His prescriptions are 
quoted by Galen (De Compos. Medicam. see. Loc. 
iv. 7. vol. xii. p. 731) and Aetius (ii. 3. 77, p.332). 
lie may perhaps be the same person as Artemidorus 
Capito [Aht£MU>ORU 8] 9 but this is quite un¬ 
certain. [W. A. G.] 

CAPITO, C. ATEIUS, was tribune of the peo¬ 
ple in b. c. 55, and with his colleague, Aquillius 
Gallus, opposed Poinpey and Crassus, who were 
consuls that year. Capito in particular opposed a 
bill, which the tribune Trcbonius brought forward, 
concerning the distribution of the provinces, but in 
vain. Capito and Galina afterwords endeavoured 

to stop the levy of the troops and to render the 
campaigns, which the consuls wished to undertake, 
impossible ; and when Crassus, nevertheless, con¬ 
tinued to make preparations for an expedition 
ngainst the Parthians, Capito announced awful 
prodigies which were disregarded by Crassus. 

a ius, the censor, afterwards punished Capito 
a nota censoria, ns he was charged with hav¬ 
ing fabricated the prodigies by which he had 
attempted to deter Crassus from his undertaking. 
Dion Cassius (xxxix. 34) says, that Capito, ns tri¬ 
bune, also counteracted the measures adopted by 
the consuls in favour of Caesar; but some time 
afterwards Cicero (ad Famil. xiii. 29), who speaks 
of him as his friend, says that he favoured the 
party of Caesar, though it may bo inferred 
from the whole tone of the letter of Cicero 
just referred to, that Capito had made no public 
declaration in favour of Caesar, as Cicero is at so 
much pains to induce Plancus to interfere with 
Caesar on behalf of Capito. It is not improbable 
that our Capito, whom Tacitus (Ann. iii. 45) calls 
a praetorian, is the same as the one whom Appian 
(/). C. v. 33, 50) mentions as a legate of Antony. 
(Comp. Dion Cass. xxxi. 42, xxxix. 33—39; 
Appian, D. C. ii. 18; Plut. Crass. 19; Cic. de 
Divinat. i. 16.) [L. S.J 

CA'PITO, C. ATE'IUS, an eminent Roman 
jurist, was the son of the preceding. He be¬ 
came a disciple of the jurist Ofilius, who is said 
by Pomponius to have been more learned than 
Trebatius. Labeo, too, his elder contemporary 
and subsequent rival, had studied under Ofilius, 
but had received his elementary education from 
Trebatius, and had listened to all the other 
eminent jurists of the day. Labeo and Ca¬ 
pito became the highest legal authorities at 
Rome, and were reckoned the ornaments of their 
profession. Differing in opinion on many impor¬ 
tant points, they were the founders of two legal 
schools, analogous to the sects of philosophers. 
They were men of very opposite dispositions and 
political principles—Labeo, a sturdy and heredi¬ 
tary republican ; Capito, a time-serving adherent 
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to the new order of things. The complaisance of 
Capito found favour with Augustus, who accele¬ 
rated his promotion to the consulship, in order, 
says Tacitus (Ann. iii. 75), that he might obtain 
precedence over Labeo. It may be that Capito 
was made consul before the proper age, that is, be¬ 
fore his 43rd year. He was consul suffectus with 
C. Vibius Postumus in a. d. 5. Several writers 
erroneously confound the jurist with C. Fonteius Ca¬ 
pito, who was consul with Germanicus in a. d. 12. 

Pomponius says (as we interpret his words), that 
Labeo refused the offer of Augustus to make him 
the colleague of Capito. Ex his Atcius consul 
fuit: Labeo noluit, quum offerretur ei ab Augusto 
consulatus, el honorem suscipere.” (Dig. 1. tit. 2. 
s. 2. § 47.) We cannot agree with the commenta¬ 
tors who attempt to reconcile the statement of 
Pomponius with the inference that would naturally 
be drawn from the antithesis of Tacitus: “Ilii 
[Labconi], quod pmetumm intra stetit, commen- 
datio ex injuria, huic [Cnpitoni] quod consulatum 
adeptus est, odium ex iuvidia oriebatur.” 

In a. d. 13, Capito was appointed to succeed 
Mcssalla in the important office of w curator aqua- 
rum publienrum,” and this office lie held to the 
time of his death. (Frontinus, de Aquacd. 102, ed 
Dicderich.) 

Capito continued in favour under Tiberius. In 
a. d. 15, after a formidable and mischievous inun¬ 
dation of the Tiber, ho and Ammtius wore in¬ 
trusted with the task of keeping the river within 
its banks. They submitted to the senate whether 
it would not bo expedient to divert the course of 
the tributary streams and lakes. Deputies from 
the coloniae and municipal towns, whose interests 
would have been affected by the change, were heard 
against the plan. Piso led the opposition, and tho 
measure was rejected. (Tac. Ann. i. 76, 79.) 

The grammarian, Ateius Philologus, who was a 
freedman, was probably (if we may conjecture 
from his name and from some other circumstances) 
the freedman of Capito. [Ateius, p. 392, b.j 

The few recorded incidents of Cnpito’s life tend 
to justify the imputation of servility which has 
been attached to his name ; while Labeo, as if 
for the sake of contrast, appears to have fallen into 
the opposite extreme of superfluous incivility. Ti¬ 
berius, in an edict relating to new years’ gifts 
(Diet, of Ant. s. v. Strena) had employed a word, 
which recurred to his memory at night, and struck 
him as of doubtful Latinity. In the morning he 
summoned a meeting of the most celebrated vcrbnl 
critics and grammarians in Rome, among whom 
Capito was included, to decide upon the credit of 
the word. It was condemned by M. Pomponius 
Marcellas, a rigid purist, but Capito pronounced 
that tt it was good Latin, or if not, that it would 
become so.” u Capito does not speak the truth,” 
rejoined the inflexible Marcellus, “You have the 
power, Caesar, to confer a citizenship on men but 
not on words.” (Suet, de III. Gram. 22 ; Dion. 
Cass. lvii. 17.) We agree with VanEck in holding 
that in Capito’s conduct on this occasion there is 
nothing that deserves blame. There was a faint 
condemnation lurking in his prophecy as to the 
future, and, peradventure he spoke the truth, for 
the authority of an emperor so fastidious in his 
diction as Tiberius, might fairly be expected to 
confer on a word, if not full citizenship, at least a 
limited jus Lain. 

In the story of the (unknown) word, we dis- 
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cern the spirit of a courtier, without anything to 
call for serious blame, but Tacitus relates an inci¬ 
dent which exhibits Capito in the shameful cha¬ 
racter of a hypocrite playing the game of a hypo¬ 
crite—of a lawyer perverting his high authority, 
and using the pretence of adherence to constitu¬ 
tional freedom in order to encourage cruel tyranny. 
L. Ennius, a Roman knight, was accused by some 
informer of treason, for having melted down a 
small silver statue of the emperor, and converted it 
into common plate. Tiberius employed his right 
of intercession to stop the accusation. Capito 
complained of such an interference with the juris¬ 
diction of the senate, and deprecated the impunity 
of such an atrocious delinquent as L. Ennius. 
“ Let the emperor,” said he, “ be as slow as he 
likes in avenging his merely private griefs, but let 
his generosity have some limits—let it stop short 
of giving away the wrongs of the state.” The 
men understood each other. The mock magnani¬ 
mity of the emperor was proof against the mock 
rcnionstranco of the lawyer. (Tac. Ann. iii. 70.) 

Shortly after this disgraceful scene Capito died, 
a. d. 22. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the great 
legal reputation of Capito, not a single pare extract 
from any of his works occurs in the Digest, though 
there are a fow quotations from him at second hand. 
Ilis works may have perished beforo the time 
of Justinian, though some of them must have ex¬ 
isted in the fifth century, as they are cited by 
Macrobius. It may bo that lie treated but little 
of privato law, and that his public law soon be¬ 
came superannuated. 

Capito is quoted in the Digest by his contempo¬ 
rary Labco: Dig. 23, tit. 3, s. 79, $ 1 ; 32, s. 30, 
§ 6 ; by Proculus, 8, tit. 2, s. 13, $ 1 ; by Javolc- 
nus, 34. tit. 2, s. 39, $ 32 ; by Ulpian, 23, tit. 2, 
s. 29 (where mention is made of Capito's consul¬ 
ship), by Paulus, 39, tit. 3, s. 2, § 4 ; 39, tit. 3, s. 
14 ; though, in this last-mentioned passage, the 
Florentine manuscript has Antaeus, but there is no 
where elso the slightest record of a jurist named 
Antaeus. In Dig. 23, tit. 2, s. 79, § 1, and 34, 
tit. 2, s. 39, § 2, Capito is quoted as himself quo¬ 
ting Servius Sulpicius, who thus appears at third 
baud. There are judicial fragments of Capito 
reserved in other authors (Gellius, Festus, Nonius, 
locrobius). A collection of such fragments is 
given by Dirkscn in his Bruchstucke aus der 
Schriflcn der Romischen Juris ten, pp. 83—92. 

Capito was learned in every department of law, 
public, private, and sacred. He wrote 1. Conjectanca, 
which must have been exceedingly voluminous, 
as the 259th book is cited by Gellius. (xiv. 8.) 
Each book seems to have had a separate title. At 
least, the 9th book is said by Gellius (iv. 14) to 
have been inscribed do judiciis publicis, and it is 
undoubtedly the same book which is cited (x 6), 
as if it were a separate treatise, by the name 
Commentarius dc Judiciis Publicis. Possibly the 
Conjectaneorum libri were composed of all the se¬ 
parate works of Capito, collected and arranged 
under proper heads and subdivisions. The books 
of the ancient jurists, so far as we can judge by 
remaining specimens, were not long. Labeo left 
400 behind him. 2. A treatise De Pontifido Jure , 
of which the 5th book is quoted by Gellius (iv. 6), 
and the 6th by Festus (s. v. Mundus). It is 
probably the same treatise, or a part of the same 
treatise, which is cited by Macrobius (Saturn, iii. 
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10) under the name De Jure SacriJUnorum . 3. A 
treatise, De Officio Senatorio. (Gell. iv. 10.) 

Frontinus (De Aquacdud. 97) cites Capito on 
the law of the public waters of Rome, and it is 
very likely that he wrote specially on a subject 
with which his official duties connected him. 

We have already seen Capito in the character of 
a verbal critic. The meaning and proper usage of 
words constitute a branch of study of considerable 
importance to a jurist, who ha9 to interpret wills 
and other private dispositions of property, and to 
construe laws. There is a title do Significatione 
Verborum in the Digest. The subject engaged the 
attention of Labeo, and we are strongly disposed 
to believe that it was treated of by Capito. In 
Pliny (H. N. xiv. 15), Capito is cited as agreeing 
with the jurist Scaevola, and with Laclius (Aclius ?) 
in holding (as Plautus, Pseud, ii. 4. 51, seems to 
have held), that the word myrrhina comprehended 
sweets (dulcia), as well as wines. In another 
passage of Pliny (II. N. xviii. 28), we find Capito 
tracing the variations in meaning of the words 
coquus and pisior. In Servius (ad Virg. Aen. v. 
45), Varro and Ateius are cited as holding a pe¬ 
culiar opinion on the distinction between Dims 
and Dcus. We take Ateius hero to be the jurist 
Capito, for Ateius is the name by which he is ge¬ 
nerally denoted in the Digest ; but it is not itn- 
ssible that the freedman Ateius Philologus may 
meant. 

Aymarus Rivallius, one of the earliest writers 
on the history of Roman Law (v. 2) says, that 
Capito wrote commentaries on the 12 Tables, but 
no authority is produced for this assertion, which, 
however, is followed by Val. Forster (in i. Zileti 
Tractalus Tradatuum p. 48), and Rutilius. (De 
Jurisp. c. 48.) 

Gellius (xiii. 12) cites a certain epistle of 
Capito, the authenticity of which has been called 
in question. It speaks in the past tense of Labeo, 
who died in the beginning of the reign of Tiberius. 
It commends the great legal learning of Labeo, 
while it charges him With a love of liberty so ex¬ 
cessive, that he set no value upon anything “ nisi 
quod justum sanctumque esse in Romanis antiqui- 
tatibus legisset.” It then relates an instance of 
Labeo's refusing to obey the summons of a tribune, 
while he admitted the right of a tribune to arrest. 
Gellius thereupon takes occasion to shew, very 
clearly and satisfactorily, from Varro, why it was 
that tribunes, having power to arrest, had not the 
apparently minor and consequential power of sum¬ 
mons. That Capito should charge Labeo with ad¬ 
herence to the strict letter of constitutional law 
seems to be at variance with the character of the 
two jurists as drawn by Pomponius: “ Capito kept 
to that which he received from his instructors ; 
Labeo, who possessed an intellect of a different 
order, and had diligently cultivated other depart¬ 
ments of human knowledge besides law, introduced 
many innovations.” (Dig. 1. tit. 2, s. 2. $ 47.) 
For the purpose of reconciling these apparently 
conflicting testimonies, it has been supposed that 
Capito was a follower of the Old in private law, 
and Labeo in public law ; while, on the contrary, 
in public law, Capito was an advocate of the New ; 
in private law, Labeo. 

Capito and Labeo became the founders of two 
celebrated schools of Roman law, to which most of 
the distinguished jurists belonged. Their respec¬ 
tive followers, mentioned by Pomponius, are— 
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Of Anlistius Labeo. Of C. Ateius Coptic. 

M. Cocceius Nerva Masurius Sabinus. 

pater. C. Cassius Longinus. 

Sempronius Proculus. Longinus. 

Nerva films. Caelius Sabinus. 

Pegasus. Priscus Javolenus. 

P. Juventius Celsus Aburnus Valens. 

pater. Tuscianus. 

Celsus filius. Salvius Julianus. 

Neratius Priscus. 

To the list of Capito's followers may be added 
with certainty, Gaius ; with the highest probability, 
Pomponius ; and, with more or less plausible con¬ 
jecture, a few others, as T. Aristo. 

The schools, of which Capito and Labeo were the 
founders, took their respective names from distin¬ 
guished disciples of those jurists. The followers 
of Capito were called from Masurius Sabi¬ 
nus, Sabiniani; and afterwards, from Cassius 
Longinus, Cassiani. The followers of Labeo took 
from Proculus (not Proculcius), the ill-formed 
name Proculeiani (so spelt, not Proculiani, in all 
old manuscripts wherever it occurs). From a mis¬ 
understanding of the phrase Pegasianum jus, 
(meaning, the legal writings of Pegasus,) in the 
scholiast on Juvenal (iv. 77), some have supposed 
that the followers of Labeo were also called from 
PegatUS, Pegasiani. ( Diet, of A nt. s. v. JurisconsultL) 

The controversy as to the characteristic differ¬ 
ences between these schools has been endless, and 
most writers on the subject have endeavoured to 
refer those differences to some general principle. 
When continental jurists were disputing about the 
relative importance of equity, as compared with 
strict law, the Roman schools were supposed to be 
based upon a disagreement between the admirers of 
equity and the admirers of strictness. Those who 
thought Labeo the better man were anxious to en¬ 
list him upon their side of the question. Accord¬ 
ing to Mascovius and Hommel, Labeo was the ad- 
vocato of sound and strict interpretation ; accor¬ 
ding to Bach and Tydcmann, Capito was an oppo¬ 
nent of that enlightened equity which seeks to 
penetrate beyond the literal husky rind. When 
modern jurists were divided into the philosophical 
(dyslogistically, unhistorical), and the historical 
(dyslogistically, unphilosophical), schools, Capito 
and Labeo were made to belong to one or other of 
these parties. Dirkaen ( Dcitritje zur Kcntniss dcs 
Romischen Itcchts, pp. 1-159)and Zimmem (R.R.G. 
1. $ GC) think, that the schools differ chiefly in 
their mode of handling legal questions j that the 
votaries of Sabinus look for something external to 
lning their reasoning upon, whether it be ancient 
practice, or the text of a law, or the words of a 
private disposition, or analogy to a positive rule, 
and only at last, in default of all these, resort to 
the general principles of right and the natural 
feelings of equity: whereas the votaries of Procu- 
lus on the other hand, looking, in the first instance, 
more freely to the inner essence of rules and insti¬ 
tutions, and anxious to construct law on the un¬ 
changing basis of morality, sometimes by an appa¬ 
rent deviation from the letter, arrive at results 
more correspondent with the nature of the subject. 
Puchta (Inst. 1. § 98) refers the original divergence 
to the personal characters of the founders, the ac¬ 
quiescence of Capito in received doctrines, the 
liberal and comprehensive intellect of Labeo, urging 
philosophical progress and scientific developement. 

Whether the original differences rested on 
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general principles, or whether they consisted in 
discordant opinions upon isolated particular points, 
it is clear that the political opposition between 
Capito and Labeo had not long any important in¬ 
fluence on their respective schools, for Cocceius 
Nerva, the immediate successor of Labeo, did not 
adopt the political opinions of his master, which, 
as the empire became consolidated, must have soon 
grown out of fashion, the more especially, since 
jurists now began to receive their authorization 
from the prince. Proculus was a still stronger im¬ 
perialist than Nerva. Even in private law, the 
subsequent leaders on either side modified, per¬ 
haps considerably, the original differences, and 
introduced new matters of discussion. The dis¬ 
tinction of the schools is strongly manifested in 
Gaius, who wrote under Antoninus Pius, but soon 
after that time it seems to have worn out from the 
influence of independent eclecticism. Even ill 
earlier times, a jurist was not necessarily a bigoted 
supporter of every dogma of his school. Thus, 
we find a case in Gaius (iii. 140) where Cassius 
approves the opinion of Labeo, while Proculus 
follows that of Ofilius, the master of Capito. Not 
every question, on which the opinions of Roman 
jurists were divided, was a school question. 
When Justinian found it necessary to settle fifty 
disputed questions in the interval between the first 
and second editions of his Constitutionum Codex, 
ho was obliged to look back to ancient contro¬ 
versies, and sometimes to annul by express sanc¬ 
tion that which was already antiquated in practice. 
The consideration of this fact alone shews that, 
from his L. Decisioncs, it would be wrong to infer, 
as some have done, that the old separation of the 
schools existed in his time; but further, there is 
no proof that any of the questions he settled were 
ever party questions of the schools. 

Though the distinctions of the schools gradually 
wore out, as eminent and original men arose, who 
thought for themselves, there is no proof that there 
was ever a distinct middle school. A school of 
Miscelliones has been imagined in consequence of a 
passage of Festus, which, however, has nothing to 
do with the profession of the law : “ Miscelliones 
appcllantur, qui non ccrtae sunt sententiae, sed 
variorum mixtommquc judiciorum.” Cujas, from 
a false reading of Scrvius (ad Virg. Aen. iii. 68), 
imagined the existence of an eclectic sect of Iler- 
ciscundi. Servius, speaking of the opinions of tho 
ancients concerning the soul, says that some be¬ 
lieved that consciousness ceased with death ; other's, 
that the soul was immortal; while tho Stoics, pur¬ 
suing a middle course, held that it was buried in 
the catih> and lived as long ns the body endured. 
“ Stoici vero, tert'is condi , i. e. medium sccuti, tom 
diu durare dicunt, quamdiu durat et corpus.” 
Cujas, for tenis condi, deciphered, as he thought, 
in his nearly illegible copy, herciscnndi , a technical 
word, which appears in the Familiae hcrciscundae 
causa. (Dig. 10. tit. 2.) The error of Cujas, in 
referring a name so strangely gotten to an eclectic 
sect of Roman jurists, gained general reception 
among the civilians of his day, oil account of his 
great learning and authority. 

Though Capito is little quoted—not once by his 
own follower, Gaius—though there are many (60) 
more citations bearing the name of Labeo in tho 
Digest, and a vast number of citations of Labeo in 
fragments bearing the name of other jurists—the 
conclusions of Capito's school seem, in a majority of 
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cases, to have prevailed in practice. This proceeded 
partly, perhaps, from the great authority acquired 
by Masurius Sabinus, and from the numerous com¬ 
mentators who wrote libri ad Sabinum. Among 
these, indeed, were some of the opposite party. 
According to Blume’s celebrated hypothesis, first 
suggested by Jac. Godefroi, one of the great 
divisions in most of the titles of the Digest con¬ 
sisted of extracts from the writings of annotations 
on Sabinus. Some Sabinian influence may also 
have been exerted upon Roman jurisprudence 
through the labour of the Sabinian Salvius Ju¬ 
lianas in recasting the praetor’s edict. But there 
never was any general detennination in favour of 
either school. In some points, Proculus and his 
party were preferred. For example, Gaius (ii. 21) 
mentions a rescript of Hadrian, and (ii. 195) another 
of Antoninus Pius, against certain theoretical con¬ 
clusions of the Sabinians (‘ nostri praeceptorcs’) 
and in favour of the “ diversae scholae auctores." 
The agreement of the majority of the jurists autho¬ 
rized by the emperor jura condcre, rather than 
the creed of this or that sect, became under the 
empire the test of legal orthodoxy. (Plin. //. N. 
xiv. 15; Rutilius, c. 48, in Franckii Vitae Trijxir- 
tilae JCtorum , contains several questionable state¬ 
ments, without giving his authorities. He enters 
into conjectures ns to the family of the jurist, and 
treats of soveral Romans of the name of Cnpito. 
Bertrand, ii. 51. 3; Guil. Grot. i. 12. 6 ; Ant. 
Augustinus, dc Nominibus Propriis Pandedarum , 
in Otto's Thesaurus, i. 226; Chr. Thomasii, Com- 
jxiratio AntistH labconis el Atcii Cap it on is, 4 to. 
Lips. 1683 ; Corn. Van Eck, de Vila , Muribus, et 
Studiis M. Antistii Ixdiconis et C. Atcii Cupitonis , 
ed. Oclrichs, Thcs. Nov. Diss. i. 825—856 ; 
And. M. Molleri, Sclccta <piacdam y l Jc., ib. voL ii. 
tom. ii. pp. Ill—126; Maiansius, ad XXX 
JCtos, ii. 167—186 ; Zimmern. Ii. It. (I. i. 
§§ 82, 83.) [J. T. G.] 

CA'PITO, CLAU'DIUS, a Roman orator, a 
con temporary of the younger Pliny. (Ep. vi. 13.) 

CA'PITO, COSSUTIA'NUS, a Roman advo¬ 
cate in the reigns of Claudius and Nero, who ap¬ 
pears to have used his profession as a mere means for 
enriching himself. For this reason he and some of 
his profession opposed a law by which advocates were 
to be forbidden to accept any fees from their clients. 
In a. d. 56 he obtained Cilicia as his province, and 
there he acted with the same avarice and impu¬ 
dence as he had done before at Rome. In the year 
following, the Cilicians accused him of extortion, 
and he was condemned, in consequence of which 
he lost his senatorial rank. But this he afterwards 
received back, through the mediation of Tigellinus, 
his father-in-law; and shortly after, a. d. 62, he 
accused the praetor Antistius Sosianus of high 
treason. In a. n. 66, Annaeus Mela, the brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, and father of the poet 
Annaeus Lucan, left a large legacy to Tigellinus and 
CossutianusCapito, the latter of whom came forward 
in the same year as the accuser of Thrasea Paetus, 
for Thrasea had formerly supported the cause of 
the Cilicians against him, and had been instru¬ 
mental in bringing about his condemnation. Ca¬ 
pita was rewarded by Nero for this base act with 
an immense sum of money. (Tac. Ann. xi. 6, &c., 
xiii. 33, xiv. 48, xvi. 17, 21, 22, 26, 28, 33; Juv. 
Sat. viii. 93, &c.) [L. S.] 

CA'PITO, FONTEIUS. 1. T. Fonteius Ca- 
pito, was praetor in b. c. 178, and obtained the 


command in Hispania Ulterior, which was left to 
him also for the year following, with the title of 
proconsul. (Liv. xl. 59, xli. 2, 19.) 

2. P. Fontkius Capito, was praetor in b. c. 
169, and obtained Sardinia as his province. (Liv. 
xliii. 13, 17.) 

3. C. Fonteius Capito, a friend of M. Antony, 
accompanied Maecenas, in b. c. 37, when he was 
sent by Octavianus to Antony to restore friend¬ 
ship between Octavianus and Antony. Capita 
remained with Antony, and was soon after sent 
by him to Egypt, to fetch Cleopatra to Syria. He 
is probably the same person as the C. Fonteius 
Capito who was appointed consul suffectus, in b. c. 
33, together with M\ Acilius. There is a coin of 
his extant with the heads of Antony and Cleopa¬ 
tra, and on which Capito is called propraetor, and 
bears the praenomen Caius. (Horat. Sal. i. 5. 
32 ; Pint. Anton. 3G ; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. v. 
p. 219.) 

4. C. Fonteius Capito, a son of C. Fonteius 
Capito, the friend of M. Antony. [No. 3.] He 
was consul in a. d. 12, together with Germanicus, 
and afterwards had, ns proconsul, the administra¬ 
tion of the province of Asia. Many years later, 
in a. d. 25, he was accused by Vibius Screnus, 
apparently on account of his conduct in Asia; but, 
as no sufficient evidence was adduced, he was ac¬ 
quitted. (Fasti Cap.; Suet. Cd. 8; Tac. Atw.iv, 36.) 

5. C. Fonteius Camto, consul in a. d. 59 to¬ 
gether with C. Vipsanius. (Tac. Ann, xiv. 1 ; 
Plin. //. N. ii. 72, vii. 20; Solin. 6.) 

6. L. Fontkius Capito, consul in a. n. 67 to¬ 
gether with C. Julius Rufus, as wo learn from the 
Fasti Siculi and the Chronicon of Cassiodorus; but 
whether he is the same ns the Fonteius Capito 
who was put to death in Germany in the reign of 
Gaiba, a. d. 68, on the ground of having attempted 
to excite an insurrection, is uncertain. (Tac. Hid. 

i. 7, 37, 52, iii. 62, iv. 13; Suet. Calb. 11; Plot. 
Galb. 15, where ^ovr^ios should be changed into 

&OVTdllOS.) 

It is uncertain to which of the Capitos the two 
following coins belong ; the praenomen Publius 
would lead us to refer them to No. 2. The former 
contains on the obverse a head of Mars with a trophy 
behind it and the inscription P. Fontkivs P. F. 
Capito III. Vir., and on the reverse a man riding 
on horseback at full gallop, with two men below 
fighting, and the inscription Man. Font. Tr. Mil. 



The latter coin contains on the obverse the head of 
Concordia with the inscription P. Fontkivs Ca¬ 
pito III. Vir. Concordia, and on the reverse 
a double portico with the inscription T. Didi. Imp. 
Vil. Pvbl. [L.S.] 
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CA'PITO, INSTEIUS, a centurion in the Ro- 

man army which carried on the war under Domi- 
tius Corbulo against the Parthian Vologescs, a. d. 
54. The king, after being defeated, sent hostages 
who were delivered up to Capito. He is probably 
the same whom we meet with three years later, in 
those same regions as praefectus castrorum, to 
whom Corbulo entrusted some of the smaller fort¬ 
resses in Armenia. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 9,39.) [L. S.] 
CA'PITO, LUCI'LIUS, procurator of Asia in 
A. d. 23, was accused by the provincials of malver¬ 
sation, and was tried by the senate. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 15 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 23.) [L. S.] 

CA'PITO, C. MA'RIUS, occurs on several 
coins of the Maria gens, a specimen of which is 
given below, but this Marius Capito is not men¬ 
tioned by any ancient writer. The obverse re¬ 
presents the head of Ceres, the reverse a man 
ploughing. 



CA'PITO, VIRGI'NIUS. During the war 
between the supporters of Vitcllius and Vespasian, 
a. d. 69, Virginius Capito sent a slave to L. Vitcl¬ 
lius, the emperor's brother, promising to surrender 
to him the citadel of Tcrmcina, if he would receive 
tho garrison. The slave was afterwards hanged 
for having assisted in carrying out a treacherous 

design. (Tac. Hid. iii. 77, iv. 3.) [L. S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS, a family-name in several 
Roman gentes, which was no doubt originally 
given to a person who lived on the hill Capitolinus. 
In the same way Avcntincnsis, Caeliomontanus, 
Esquilinus, frequently occur as the names of families 
at Rome. [L. S.J 

CAPITOLI'NUS, JU'LIUS. We possess a 
volume containing the biographies of various Ro¬ 
man emperors and pretenders to the purple, com¬ 
piled by writers who nourished towards tho end of 
the third and the beginning of the fourth century, 
dedicating their works for the most part to Diocle¬ 
tian or Constantine. The number of pieces is in 
all thirty-four. They reach from Hadrian to the 
death of Carinus, that is, from a. d. 117 to a. d. 
284, extending over a space of 167 years, and 
forming a sort of supplement to the Caesars of 
Suetonius, which terminato with Domitian. No 
immediate connexion, however, is established with 
the last-named work, since Nerva and Trajan arc 
passed over; nor is the series absolutely complete, 
even within its own proper limits, for there is a 
gap of nine years, from the third Gordian to Vale- 
rianus, that is, from a. d. 244 to a. d. 253, includ¬ 
ing the reigns of Philippus, Decius, Gallus, and 
Aemilianus. It is by no means unlikely, indeed, 
that these, as well as Nerva and Trajan, may ori¬ 
ginally have formed a part of the whole, and that 
the existing blanks are owing to the mutilation of 
the MS. which formed the archetype ; but this is 
merely a probable conjecture. The authors of the 
collection are commonly classed together under the 
title “Historiae Augustae Scriptores sex,” their 
names being Aelius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, 
Vulcatius Gallicanus, Aelius Lampridius, Trcbeliius 


Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus. In consequence of 
the confusion which prevails in the MSS. it is im¬ 
possible to assign each section with absolute cer¬ 
tainty to its real owner, and no trustworthy con¬ 
clusion can be drawn from comparing the styles of 
the different portions, for the lives do not exhibi- 
the well-digested result of careful and extensive re¬ 
search, but are in many instances evidently made up 
of scraps derived from different sources and possess¬ 
ing different degrees of merit, loosely tacked toge¬ 
ther, and often jumbled into a rough mass destitute 
of form and symmetry. Hence we find numerous 
repetitions of frivolous details, a strange mixture of 
what is grave and valuable with the most puerile 
and worthless rubbish, and a multitude of irrecon- 
cilcable and contradictory statements freely admit¬ 
ted without remark or explanation. Wc have his¬ 
tory here presented to us in its lowest and crudest 
shape—a total want of judgment in the selection 
and classification of facts; an absence of Jill unity 
of purpose, no attempt being made to establish a 
relation between the circumstances recorded and 
the character of the individual under discussion; 
and a total disregard of philosophical combination 
and inference. The narratives liave all the bare¬ 
ness and disjointed incoherence of a meagre chro¬ 
nicle without possessing simplicity and methodical 
arrangement These strictures may perhaps be 
slightly modified in favour of Vopiscus, who ap¬ 
pears to have had access to valuable public records, 
and to have taken some pains to extract what was 
most interesting, although he often exhibits as lit¬ 
tle discretion as the rest in working up his raw 
materials. But, notwithstanding all these defects, 
this compilation is of no 6innll importance in ena¬ 
bling us to form a just conception of an important 
period of Roman history. Wc have no reason to 
question the general accuracy of the great events 
recorded, although blended with idle rumours and 
false details; nor the general fidelity of the por¬ 
traits of tho leading men, although the likenesses 
may be in some instances flattered and in others 
caricatured, according to the predilections of tho 
artist. The antiquarian, abovo .all, will here dis¬ 
cover a mass of curious statements with regard to 
the formal administration of public affairs and tho 
history of jurisprudence, together with a multitude 
of particulars illustrating the state of literature and 
the arts, the social usages and modes of thought 
and feeling which prevailed among tho different 
classes of the community during this stormy period. 
Nay, the very frivolous minuteness with which these 
writers descant upon matters connected with the 
private life and habits of the personages who pass 
under review, although unworthy of the dignity of 
history, opens up to us a very singular region for 
observation and inquiry, the more interesting be¬ 
cause usually inaccessible. In these departments 
also we may receive the information conveyed 
without suspicion, for upon such topics there could 
be no conceivable motive for falsehood or misrepre¬ 
sentation ; and the worst we have to fear is, that 
the love of the marvellous may occasionally have 
given rise to exaggeration in describing the fantas¬ 
tic extravagance and profusion so characteristic of 
that epoch. 

Nine biographies bear the name of Capitolinus : 
1. Antoninus Pius, 2. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
3. L. Verus, 4. Pertiuax, 5. Clodius Albiims, 
6. Opilius Macrinus, 7. the two Maximini, 8. tho 
three Gordiani, 9. Maximus and Balbinus. Of 
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these Antoninus Pius and L. Veras are inscrib¬ 
ed to Diocletian, who is also addressed in M. Au¬ 
relius (c. 19); Pertinax and Maximus with Balbi- 
mts bear no inscription; the rest are inscribed 
to Constantine. Salmasius, following the au¬ 
thority of the Palatine MSS., assigns the first 
five to Spartianus, and acknowledges the sixth, 
seventh, and 8th only, as the genuine productions 
of Capitolinus ; but these are points on which it is 
foolish, in the absence of all satisfactory evidence, 
internal or external, to hazard even an opinion. 

The editio princeps of the Historiae Augustao 
Scriptores was printed at Milan in 1475 by Philip 
do Lavagna, in a folio volume divided into three 
parts, of which the first contains Suetonius; the 
second a piece entitled de exordio Nervae, followed 
by the Augustan Historians; the third Eutropius 
and Paulus Diaconus. It is excessively rare, and 
bears a high price. It was reprinted at Venice by 
Bernardinus, fol. 1489, and by Kubcus, fol. 1490. 
These lives are also to be found in various miscel¬ 
lanies containing the history of the Caesars which 
appeared during the 16th century; but they were 
first brought out in an independent form at 
Paris, 4to. 1603, under the inspection of Isaac 
Casaubon ; this was followed by tho edition of 
Salmasius, fol. Par. 1620, which exhibits a text 
greatly improved by a careful examination of MSS. 
and copious notes containing a prodigious but in¬ 
digested mass of erudition. The most useful edi¬ 
tion is that by Schrcvelius (Lugd. Bat 1671); but 
much remains to be done, for palpable corruptions 
appear in every page. 

(Dodwell, Praelect. Acudem. 8vo, Oxford, 1692; 
Moyne, Opusc. Academ. vol. vi. p. 52, &c.; Gu. de 
Moulincs, Afe moires sur les Ecrivatns de Vllistoirc 
A ugustc , in Mimoires de VAcademic de Berlin , 1750; 
Godofred. Muscovius, Oratio de Usu et Braes tan tia 
Hist. August, injure Civili , in his Opusc. Juridica 
ct Philolog. 8vo. Lips. 1776; II. E. Dirksen, Die 
Script. Hist or. August. 8vo. Lips. 1842.) [W. It.] 

CAPITOLTNUS, P. MAE'LIUS, twice con¬ 
sular tribune, in b. c. 400 and 396. (Liv. v. 12, 
18.) [L. S.] 

CAPITOLTNUS, MA'NLIUS. 1. M. Man¬ 
lius Capitolinus, consular tribune in b. c. 434. 
(Liv. iv. 23.) 

2. L. Manlius Capitolinus, consular tribune 
in u. c. 422. (Liv. iv. 42.) 

3. A. Manlius a. f. Cn. n. Capitolinus Vul- 
so, thrice consular tribune, in b. c. 405, 402, and 
397. In b. c. 390 he was one of the ambassadors 
whom the senate sent to Delphi, to dedicate there 
the golden crater which Camillus had vowed. In 
the straits of Sicily the ambassadors fell in with 
pirates of Li para and were made prisoners, but 
they were restored to freedom and treated with 
distinction at Lipara, when it became known who 
they were. (Liv. iv. 61, v. 8, 16, 28.) 

4. M. Manlius T. f. A. n. Capitolinus, the 
famous deliverer of the Capitol from the Gauls, 
was consul in b. c. 392 with L. Valerius Potitus. 
An insignificant war was carried on in that year 
against the Aequians, for which Manlius was 
honoured with an ovation, and his colleague with a 
triumph. Rome was visited at the time by a pes¬ 
tilence, and as the two consuls were seized with 
it, they were obliged to abdicate, and an interreign 
followed. In b. c. 390, when the Gauls one night 
endeavoured to ascend the Capitol, Manlius, whose 
residence was on the Capitol, was roused from his 
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sleep by the cackling of the geese, and on discover¬ 
ing the cause of it, he and as many men as he could 
collect at the moment hastened to the spot where 
the Gauls were ascending, and succeeded in repel¬ 
ling them. This gallant and successful deed was 
rewarded the next day by the assembled people 
with all the simple and rude honours and distinc¬ 
tions which were customary at the time. He is 
said to have received tho surname of Capitolinus 
from this circumstance; but this is probably a mis¬ 
take, as it had become a regular family-name in 
his gens before his time, and he would thus have 
inherited it from his father. In b. c. 387 he was 
appointed interrex, but two years later, B. c. 885, 
he abandoned the cause of the patricians, to whom 
he belonged, and placed himself at the bead of tho 
plebeians, who were suffering severely from their 
debts and the harsh and cruel treatment they ex¬ 
perienced from their patrician creditors. The 
motive, however, from which Manlius came for¬ 
ward to support them was not pure; it appears 
that after his delivery of the Capitol he was so in¬ 
toxicated with his exploit, that he could not bear 
seeing any man placed on an equality with or 
raised above himself, and it is even believed that 

he harboured tho scheme of making himself tyrant 
or king of Home. With such or similar intentions 
he excited the plebeians against their oppressors, 
who became so alarmed that they resolved upon 
the appointment of a dictator, A. Cornelius Cossus. 
While the dictator was absent from Home, Manlius 
had recourse to violence to rescue the plebeians 
from the hands of their creditors, and conducted 
himself altogether like a complete demagogue. 
When the dictator returned to the city in order to 
put a stop to tho proceedings of Manlius, he sum¬ 
moned Manlius to appear before him. The rebel 
came accompanied by a host of plebeians; but tho 
dictator had him arrested by one of his viators and 
consigned to prison as a seditious citizen. The 
plebeians, though they did not venture anything 
against the orders of the dictator, displayed their 
grief by putting on mourning for their champion, 
and gathering around his prison. The attempts of 
the senate to allay the indignation of the plebeians 
by assignments of land, only irritated them the 
more, as they regarded these favours as bribes to 
betray their patron, and the insurrection rose to 
such a height, that the senate and patricians saw 
themselves obliged to liberate Manlius. By this 
step, however, nothing was gained ; the plebeians 
now had a leader, and the insurrection instead of 
decreasing spread further and further. In the 
year following, b. c. 384, the Homans had not to 
fight against any foreign enemy, and as Manlius 
did not scrapie to instigate the plebs to open 
violence, the consular tribunes of the year received 
orders, viderent ne quid res publica delrimenti ca- 
peret. Manlius was charged with high-treason, 
and brought before the people assembled in the 
campus Martius, but as the Capitol which had once 
been saved by him could be seen from this place, 
the court was removed to the Poetelinian grovo 
outside the porta Nomen tana. Here Manlius was 
condemned, notwithstanding his former military 
glory and his appeals to the gratitude of the peo¬ 
ple, and the tribunes threw him down the Tarpeian 
rock. The members of the Manlia gens considered 
that he had brought disgrace upon them, and ac¬ 
cordingly resolved that none of them should ever 
have in future the pracnomcu of Marcus. (Liv. v. 
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31, 47, vi. 5, 11, 14—20; Cic. de Re PuU. ii.27, 
Philipp, i. 13, ii. 44; Gell. xviL 21; Dion Cass. 
Frag. 31, p. 15, ed. Reimar, xlv. 32; Aurel. Viet. 
de Vir. III. 24.) 

5. A. Manlius A. f. A. N. Capitolinus, four 
times consular tribune, in b. c. 389, 385, 383, and 
370. In his first tribuneship Rome was attacked 
by several enemies at once, and A. Manlius ob¬ 
tained the command of one of the three armies 
then raised for guarding the city. In the second 
tribuneship he persuaded the senate to appoint a 
dictator to carry on the war against the Volscians, 
Latins, and Hemicans. (Liv. vi. 1, 11, 21, 36.) 

6. C. Manlius Capitolinus, consular tribune 
in b. c, 385. (Liv. vi. 30.) 

7. P. Manlius A. f. A. n. Capitolinus, con¬ 
sular tribune in b. c. 379. He was created dic¬ 
tator in b. c. 368, as the successor of M. Furius 
Camillus, for the purpose of restoring peace be¬ 
tween the two orders, and during his government 
the Licinian laws were carried. In the year fol¬ 
lowing he was elected consular tribune a second 
time. (Liv. vi. 30, 38, &c.; Plut. CamilL 39,42.) 

8. L. Manlius A. p. A. n. Capitolinus Im- 
pkriosus, was dictator in B. c. 363 clavi fiycndi 
causa. (Liv. vii. 3.) 

9 . Cn. Manlius L. f. A. n. Capitolinus Im- 

peiiiosus, was consul in b. c. 359 with M. Popil- 
lius Laenas, and carried on a war with the Tibur- 
tinos. Two years later, B. c. 357, he was again 
called to the consulship, during which he had to 
carry on a war against the Faliscans and Tarqui- 
nienses. In b. c. 351 he was censor with C. 
Marcius Rutilus, and during the war with the 
Auruncana in 345, he was magister cquitum to 
the dictator L. Furius Camillus. (Liv. vii. 12, 
16, 22, 28.) [L.S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS, PETI'LLIUS, was accord¬ 
ing to the Scholiast on Horace (Sat. i. 4. 94) en¬ 
trusted with the care of the temple of Jupiter on 
the Capitol, and was accused of having stolen the 
crown of Jupiter, but was acquitted by the judges 
in consequence of his being a friend of Augustus. 
The Scholiast states that Pctillius received the 
surname of Capitolinus from his being placed over 
the Capitol; but whether this be so, or whether it 
was a regular family-name of the gens, so much is 
certain, that the annexed coin of the gens refers to 
tho connexion of one of the Pctilliiwith the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, for the obverse represents 
the head of Jupiter, and the reverse the temple. 



CAPITOLPNUS, QUTNCTIUS. 1. T. 
Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus, was consul 
in B. c. 471 with App. Claudius Sabinus Regil- 
lensis. During the disputes about the Publilian 
law, he opposed his colleague and conciliated the 
plebeians, and the law was carried. He then con¬ 
ducted the war against the Aequians, and his 
great popularity with the soldiers enabled him to 
conquer the enemy, who did not venture to meet 
the Romans, but allowed them to ravage the coun- 
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try. The immense booty acquired in this campaign 
was all distributed among the soldiers. He ob¬ 
tained the consulship a second time in b. c. 468, 
during which year he again carried on a war against 
the Volscians and Aequians, and by his presence of 
mind saved the Roman camp, which was attacked 
by the enemy during the night. After this war 
he was honoured with a triumph. In b. c. 365 lie 
was made consul a third time. The war against 
the Aequians and Volscians was still continued, and 
Capitolinus, who was stationed on mount Algidus 
and there heard of the ravaging inroads of the 
Aequians in the Roman territory, returned to 
Rome and delivered his fellow-citizens from their 
terror. The senate proclaimed a justitium, and 
the consul again marched out to protect the Roman 
frontier; but as he did not meet with the enemy, 
who had in the meantime been defeated by his 
colleague Q. Fabius, Capitolinus returned to Romo 
four days after he had left it The consulship was 
given him for the fourth time in b. c. 446, together 
with Agrippa Furius. During the quarrels which 
were then going on at Rome between the patri¬ 
cians and plebeians, the Aequians and Volscians 
again took up arms, began ravaging Latium, and 
advanced up to the very walls of the city. Tho 
pcoplo of Rome were too distracted among them¬ 
selves to take the field against the enemy, but 
Capitolinus succeeded in allaying the discontent of 
the plebs, and in rousing the nation to defend 
itself with all energy. The supreme command of 
the Roman army was given him with the consent 
of his colleague, and he routed the enemy in a 
fierce contest. In B. c. 443 ho obtained his fifth 
consulship. In this year tho censorship was in¬ 
stituted at Rome as an office distinct from the con¬ 
sulship. While his colleague M. Gcganius Mncc- 
rinus was engaged in a war against Ardea, Capito¬ 
linus gained equal laurels at home by acting ns 
mediator between the patricians and plebeians, 
with both of whom ho had acquired tho highest 
esteem. Tho extraordinary wisdom and modera¬ 
tion he had shewn on all occasions, obtained for 
him the sixth consulship in b. c. 439, together 
with Agrippa Mcncnius. Rome was at that time 
visited by a famine, and when he pointed out the 
necessity of appointing a dictator under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the dignity was offered him, but he 
declined it on account of his advanced age, recom¬ 
mending L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, who was ac¬ 
cordingly raised to that dignit}'. In b. c. 437, he 
accompanied the dictator Mam. Aemilius Mamcr- 
cinus as legate in his campaign against Fidenae, 
and a few years later he came forward as a sup¬ 
pliant for the son of the dictator Cincinnatus, who 
was tried before the comitia, and the prayer of the 
aged Quinctius procured his acquittal. After this 
time we hear no more of him. (Liv. ii. 56—GO, 
64, iii. 2, &c., 66, &c., iv. 8, 1 0, 13,17, 41 ; Dionys. 
ix. 43, &c., 57, 61, xi. 63; Zonar. vii. 19.) 

2. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus, a 
son of No. 1, was consul in B. c. 421, together 
with N. Fabius Vibulanus. (Liv. iv. 43.) 

3. T. Quinctius T. f. T. n. Capitolinus Bar¬ 
batus, a son of No. 2, consular tribune in b. c. 
405. (Liv. iv. 61; Zonar. vii. 20.) 

4. T. Quinctius Capitolinus, consular tribune 
in b. c. 385, and magister equitum in the same year 
to the dictator Q. Cornelius Cossus. (Liv. vi. Ii.; 

5. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus, 
consular tribune in b. c. 388. [Cincinnatus.] 
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6. T. Qoinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus, 
consular tribune in b. c. 3G8. [Cincinnatus.] 

7 T. Quinctius T. p. Penn us Capitolinus 
Crispin us, was appointed dictator in b. c. 361, to 
conduct the war against the Gauls, as Livy thinks, 
who is supported by the triumphal fasti, which 
ascribe to him a triumph in this year over the 
Gauls. In the year following he was magister 
cquitum to the dictator, Q. Servilius Ahala, who 
likewise fought against the Gauls. In b. c. 354 he 
was consul with M. Fabius Ambustus, and in that 
year the Tiburtinos and Tarquinicnses were sub¬ 
dued. In b. c. 351, he was appointed consul a sc- 
sccond time, and received the conduct of the war 
against the Faliscans as his province, but no battle 
was fought, ns the Romans confined themselves to 
ravaging the country. (Liv. vii. 9, 11, 18, 22.) 

8. T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus Cris- 
pinus. In u. c. 214, when M. Claudius Marcellus 
went to Rome to sue for his third consulship, he 
left Capitolinus in Sicily in command of the Roman 
fleet and camp. In b. c. 209, he was elected prae¬ 
tor, and obtained Capua as his province. The year 
after, ». c. 208, he was elected consul together with 
M. Claudius Marcellus, and both consuls were 
commissioned to carry on the war against Hannibal 
in Italy. In a battle which was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum, Capitolinus was se¬ 
verely wounded and retreated. He was afterwards 
carried to Capua and thence to Rome, where he 
died at the close of the year, after having pro¬ 
claimed T. Manlius Torquatus dictator. (Liv. 
xxiv. 39, xxvii. 6, 7,21,27,28, 33; Polyb. x. 32.) 

9. T. Quinctius T. f. Pennus Capitolinus 
Crispins, consul in b. c. 9. (Fast. Cap.) [L. S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS, P. SFXTIUS, surnamed 
VATICANCJS, was consul in b. c. 452 with T. 
Menenius Agrippa. In this year the ambassadors 
who had been sent to Athens for the purpose of 
consulting its laws and institutions, returned to 
Rome, and in the year following P. Sextius was 
one of the decemvirs appointed to draw up a new 
code of laws. Festus (s . v. pcculatus) mentions a 
lex multnticia which was carried by P. Sextius and 
his colleague during their consulship. (Liv. iii. 32, 
&c.; Dionys. x. 54.) [L. S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS, SP. TARPE'IUS MON- 
TA'NUS, consul in b. c. 454 with A. Aternius 
Varus. A lex dc multae sacramcnto which was 
carried in his consulship, is mentioned by Festus 
(s . v. pcculutus, comp. Cic. dc Re PubL ii. 35; Liv. 
iii. 31 ; Dionys. x. 48, 50). After the close of 
their office both consuls were accused by a tribune 
of the people for having sold the booty which they 
had made in the war against the Aequians, and 
giving the proceeds to the acrarium instead of dis¬ 
tributing it among the soldiers. Both were con¬ 
demned notwithstanding the violent opposition of 
the senate. In B. c. 449, when the Roman army 
advanced towards Rome to revenge the murder of 
Virginia, and had taken possession of the Aven- 
tine, Sp. Tarpcius was one of the two ambassadors 
whom the senate sent to the revolted army to re¬ 
monstrate with them. In the year following, he 
and A. Aternius, though both were patricians, were 
elected tribunes of the plebs by the cooptation 
of the college to support the senate in its opposi¬ 
tion to the rogation of the tribune L. Trebonius. 
(Liv. iii. 50, 55.) [L. S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS, a surname of Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus, consul b. c. 113. [Mktellus.] 


CAPTA. 

CAPRATINA, a surname of Juno at Rome, of 
which the origin is related as follows :—When the 
Roman slate was in a very weak condition, after 
the ravages of the Gauls, the neighbouring people 
under Postumius Livius advanced from Fidenae 
before the gates of Rome, and demanded Roman 
women in marriage, threatening to destroy Rome 
completely unless their demand was complied with. 
While the Roman senato was yet deliberating as 
to what was to be done, a slave of the name of 
Tutela or Philotis, offered to go with her fellow- 
slaves, in the disguise of free women, to the camp 
of the enemy. The stratagem succeeded, and when 
the Latins in their camp, intoxicated with wine, 
had fallen asleep, the slaves gave a signal to the 
Romans from a wild fig-tree {eaprificus). The 
Romans now broke forth from the city, and de¬ 
feated the enemy. The senate rewarded the 
generosity of the female slaves by restoring them 
to freedom, and giving to each a dowry from the 
public treasury. The day on which Romo had 
thus been delivered, the 7th of July, was called 
nonae Caprotinac, and an annual festival was cele¬ 
brated to Juno Caprotina in all Latium, by free 
women as well as by female slaves, with much 
mirth and merriment. The solemnity took place 
under the ancient caprificus, and the milky juice 
flowing from the tree waa offered as a sacrifice to 
the goddess. (Macrob. Sat. i. 11; Varro, DcLimj. 
IaU. vi. 18 j Plut. Romul. 29, Oamil. 33.) [L.S.] 

CAPRK'OLUS, succeeded Aurelius in the epis¬ 
copal see of Carthage in the year 430, at the period 
when all Africa was overrun and ravaged by the 
Vandals. The state of the country rendering it 
impossible to send a regular deputation to the 
council of Ephesus, summoned in 431 for the pur¬ 
pose of discussing the doctrines of Nestorius, Cn- 
prcolus despatched thither his deacon Besula, with 
an epistle, in which he deplores the circumstances 
which compelled his absence, and denounces the 
tenets of the patriarch of Constantinople. Capreolus 
is believed to have died before 439, the year in 
which Carthage was stormed by the Vandals. 

We possess, 1. Ejmtola ad Synodum Ephesinam , 
written, ns wc have seen above, in 431. It is ex¬ 
tant both in Greek and Latin. 

2. Ejnstola dc una Christi veri Dei ct Ilominis 
Persona contra weens damnaium Ilacrcsim Nestoni , 
a long and learned letter, addressed to two persons 
named Vitalis and Constantius, or Tonantius, who 
had written from Spain to consult Capreolus con¬ 
cerning the controversy which was then agitating 
the church. It is contained in the Varior, Opusc. 
of Sirmond, vol. i. Paris, 1C75, 8vo. 

Botli of the above works, together with the epis¬ 
tle of Vitalis and Tonantius to Capreolus, will be 
found in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, vol. 
ix. p. 490. 

3. A fragment in reply to the letter addressed by 
Theodosius to Augustin with regard to the council 
of Ephesus, is preserved by Fcrrandus in his 
“ Epistola ad Pelagium et Anatolium,” and quoted 
by Galland. 

4. Tillemont believes Capreolus to be the author of 

the Sertno dc Tempore Rarbarico , on the invasion 
of Africa by the Vandals, usually included among 
the works of St. Augustin. Galland, BilA. Patrum. 
voL ix. Prolegg. p. 31; Schoenemann, Bib!, Pa¬ 
trum Latinorum , c. v. 32, who enumerates all the 
editions. [W. R.] 

CAPTA or CAPITA, a surname of the Minerva 
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worshipped on the Caelian hill at Rome. Its 
origin was not known. Ovid (Fast. iii. 837, &c.) 
proposes various conjectures about it. [L. S.] 

CAPUSA, the son of Oesalces, who was the 
uncle of Masinissa. While the latter was in 
Spain fighting on behalf of the Carthaginians, his 
father Gala died, and was succeeded in the so¬ 
vereignty by his brother Oesalces. Oesalces 
also dying shortly afterwards, his son Capusa ob¬ 
tained the throne; but as he had not much influ¬ 
ence among his people, one Mezetulus laid claim 
to the kingdom, and defeated and killed Capusa in 
battle. (Liv. xxix. 29.) 

CAPYS (Kd7ri/s). 1. A son of Assaracus and 
Hieromnemonc, and father of Anchises. (Apollod. 
iii. 12. § 2 ; Horn. 11 xx. 239; Virg. Am. vi. 
768 ; Diod. iv. 75.) 

2. One of the companions of Aeneas, from whom 
the town of Capua was said to have derived its 
name. (Virg. Aen. x. 145.) This Capys was a 
Trojan, and is mentioned by Virgil among those 
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who were of opinion that the wooden horse should 
be thrown into the water. ( Acn. ii. 35.) Livy 
(iv. 37) states, that according to some traditions 
the town of Capua, which was previously called 
Vultumum, derived its name from a Samnite chief 
of the name of Capys. [L. S.] 

CAPYS SI'LVIUS. [Silvios.] 

CAR (Kdp), a son of Phoroneus, and king of 
Megara, from whom the acropolis of this town de¬ 
rived its name Caria. (Paus. i. 39. § 4, 40. § 5.) 
His tomb was shewn as late as the time of Pausa- 
nias, on the road from Megara to Corinth, (i. 44. 
§ 9.) Another mythical personage of the name of 
Car, who was a brother of Lydus and Mysus, and 
was regarded as the ancestral hero of the Carians, 
is mentioned by Herodotus, (i. 171.) [L. S.] 

CARACALLA or CARACALLUS. The 
genealogy of this emperor and of many other his¬ 
torical personages will be readily understood from 
the following table. An account of each individual 
is given in ita proper alphabetical place. 


Bassianus. 


Julia Domna Augusta, second wife of 
L. Septimius Severus Augustus. 

. 


M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Augustus, commonly 
called Ca it ac all a. 


L. (vcl.p.) Septi¬ 
mius Geta Au¬ 
gustus. 


Julia Maera Augusta, wife 
of Julius Avitus. 


Julia Soenvns Au¬ 
gust!, wife of Sex. 
Varius Marcellus. 

M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Augustus, commonly 
called Elagabalu8. 


Julia Marnaca Augusta, 
wife of Gcssius Mar- 
cionus. 

M. Aurelius Sevcrus 
Alexander Augus¬ 
tus. 


Caracalla or Caracallus, son of Septimius Seve- 
rus and his second wife Julia Domna, was born 
at Lyons on the 4th or 6th of April, a. n. 188. 
while his father was governor of Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis. The child was originally called lias- 
sianus after his maternal grandfather, but when 
Soveru8 thought fit to declare himself the adopted 
offspring of M. Aurelius, he at the same time 
changed the name of his boy to A/. Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus , a designation retained by him ever after. 
Caracalla or Caracallus , which never appears on 
medals or inscriptions, was a nickname derived 
from a long tunic or great coat with a hood, worn 
by the Gauls, which he adopted as his favourite 
dress after he became emperor, and introduced into 
the army. These vestments found great favour, 
especially among the lower orders, and were known 
as Antoninianac Caracal!ac. 

Young Bassianus is said to have been remark¬ 
able in early life for a gentle and pleasing address. 
At this period he was beloved alike by his parents 
and the people, and displayed no indication of that 
ferocious temper which subsequently rendered him 
the scourge of the world. At the age of eight (196) 
he received the title of Caesar .and PrincepsJu Ven¬ 
turis, in Maesia, while his father was marching 
from the East to encounter Albinus, and the year 
following (197) he was admitted an extraordinary 
member of the pontifical college. After the over¬ 
throw of Albinus, we find him styled Destinatus 
Impcrator; and in 198, when ten years old, he 
was invested with the tribunician power, and cre¬ 
ated Augustus. He accompanied Severus in the . 
expedition against the Parthians, sharing his victo- ; 


ries and honours, put on the manly gown at An¬ 
tioch in 201, entered upon his first consulship in 
202, and, returning through Egypt to Rome, was 
married in the course of a few months to Plautilla, 
daughter of Plautianus, the praetorian pracfect. 
The political events from this date until the death 
of Severus, which took place at York, on the 4th 
of February, a. d. 211, are given in the life of that 
prince, whose acuteness and worldly knowledge 
were so conspicuous, that he could not, under any 
circumstances, have failed to fathom the real cha¬ 
racter of his son, who assuredly was little of a hy¬ 
pocrite. But, although the youth was known to 
have tampered with the troops, and once, it is said, 
was detected in an open attempt to assassinate his 
father, no punishment was inflicted, and parental 
fondness prevented the feeble old man from taking 
any steps which might save the empire from being 
cursed with such a ruler. Geta, however, was 
named joint heir of the throne, having been pre¬ 
viously elevated to the rank of consul and dignified 
with the appellations of Caesar and Augustus. 

The great object of Caracalla was now the de¬ 
struction of this colleague, towards whom he enter¬ 
tained the most deadly hatred. Having failed in 
persuading the army to set aside the claims of his 
rival, he, on various occasions, sought his life se¬ 
cretly while they were journeying from Britain to 
Rome with the ashes of their father; but these 
treacherous schemes were all frustrated by the vi- 
■ gilance of Geta, who was well aware of his danger, 
and fear of the soldiery prevented open violence. 
A pretended reconciliation now took place: they 
. entered the city together, together bestowed a do- 
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native on the guards and the people, and a nego¬ 
tiation was commenced for a peaceful partition of 
the empire. But the passions of Caracalla could 
no longer be restrained. During an interview held 
in the chamber of Julia, soldiers, who had been 
craftily concealed, rushed forth and stabbed the 
younger son of the empress in his mother’s arms, 
while the elder not only stood by and encouraged, 
but with his own hands assisted in completing the 
deed. The murderer sought to appease the irri¬ 
tated troops by pretending that he had only acted 
in self-defence; but was eventually compelled to 
purchase their forbearance by distributing among 
them the whole wealth accumulated during his fa¬ 
ther's reign. The senate he treated with well- 
merited contempt, and, feeling now secure, pro¬ 
ceeded to glut his vengeance by massacring all 
whom he suspected of having favoured the preten¬ 
sions or pitied the fate of Geta, whose name was 
forthwith erased from tho public monuments. The 
number of persons sacrificed is said to have amount¬ 
ed to twenty thousand of both sexes, among the 
number of whom was Papinianus, tho celebrated 
jurist. But these crimes brought their own retri¬ 
bution. From this moment Caracalla seems never 
to havo enjoyed tranquillity for a single hour. 
Never were tho terrors of an evil conscience more 
fearfully displayed. After endeavouring in vain 
to banish remorse by indulgence in all the dissolute 
pleasures of Rome, by chariot-racing and gladiato¬ 
rial shows and wild beast hunts, to each of which 
in turn he devoted himself with frantic eagerness; 
after grinding the citizens to the earth by taxes 
and extortions of every description; and after plun¬ 
dering tho whole world to supply the vast sums 
lavished on these amusements and on his soldiers, 
he resolved if possible to escape from himself by 
change of place. Wandering with restless activity 
from land to land, he sought to drown the recollec¬ 
tion of his past guilt by fresh enormities. Gaul, 
Germany, Dacia, Thrace, Asia, Syria, and Egypt, 
were visited in succession, and were in succession 
the scene of varied and complicated atrocities. 
His sojourn at Alexandria was marked by a gene¬ 
ral slaughter of the inhabitants, in order to avenge 
certain sarcastic pleasantries in which they had in¬ 
dulged against himself and his mother; and the 
numbers of the slain were so great, that no one 
ventured to make known the amount, but orders 
were given to cast the bodies instantly into deep 
trenches, that the extent of the calamity might be 
more effectually concealed. The Greeks now be¬ 
lieved that the furies of his brother pursued him 
with their scourges. It is certain that his bodily 
health became seriously affected, and his intellects 
evidently deranged. He was tormented by fearful 
visions, and the spectres of his father and the 
murdered Geta stood by him, in the dead of night, 
with swords pointed to his bosom. Believing him¬ 
self spell bound by the incantations of his foes, he 
had recourse to strange rites in order to evoke the 
spirits of the dead, that from them he might seek 
a remedy for his tortures; but it was said that 
nono would answer to his call except the kindred 
soul of Commodus. At last, he sought the aid of 
the gods, whom he importuned by day and night 
with prayers and many victims; but no deity 
would vouchsafe a word of comfort to the fratidde. 

While in this excited and unhappy condition, 
he demanded in marriage the daughter of Artaba- 
nus, the Parthian king; but the negotiation having 
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been abruptly broken off, he suddenly passed the 
Euphrates in hostile array. The enemy were to¬ 
tally unprepared to resist an invasion so unexpect¬ 
ed, and could offer no effectual resistance. Meso¬ 
potamia was wasted with fire and sword, Arbela 
was captured, and the emperor, after digging up the 
sepulchres of the Parthian kings and scattering their 
bones, returned to winter at Edessa. Having trea¬ 
cherously gained possession of the person of Abga- 
rus, king of the Osroeni, he seized upon his terri¬ 
tory, and took the field in spring with the intention 
of carrying his arms beyond the Tigris. His course 
was first directed towards Carrhae, that he might 
offer homage at a , celebrated shrine of the Moon- 
deity in that neighbourhood; but during the march 
he was assassinated, at the instigation of Macrinus, 
the praetorian praefect, by a veteran named Mar- 

tialis, on the 8th of April, 217, in the thirtieth 
year of his age and the seventh of his reign. 

Tho chronology of the last years of Caracalla is 
full of difficulty, and it is almost impossible to ar¬ 
range the different events recorded in their proper 
order with anything like certainty. Wo hear of 
an expedition against the Alemanni and another 

r 'nst the Gctae. The former, commemorated by 
epithet Germanicus , terminated in a purchased 

peace; tho latter appears to lmvc been partially 

successful. The portion of Dion Cassius which 
refers to this period consists of disjointed and im¬ 
perfect chapters, between which we can seldom 
establish any connexion. They contain, however, 
much curious information, to which considerable 
additions have been made by the fragments re¬ 
cently discovered by Mai. Dion tells us, that after 
death Caracalla was usually spoken of under the 
insulting name of Tarantus , taken from a gladiator 
remarkable from his short stature, ugly features, 
and sanguinary disposition. The historian himself, 
having explained this term (Ixxviii. 9), invariably 
employs it in the subsequent portions of his work. 

We must not omit to observe, that Gibbon, fol¬ 
lowing Spanheim and Burmann, ascribes to Cara¬ 
calla the important edict which communicated to 
all free inhabitants of the empire the name and 
privileges of Roman citizens, while several ancient 
authors attribute this document to M. Aurelius. 
The truth seems to be, that M. Aurelius was the 
author of a very broad mid liberal measure in favour 
of the provincials, clogged, however, by certain 
conditions and restrictions which were swept away 
by Caracalla, in order that he night introduce an 
uniform system of taxation and extort a larger 
revenue in return for a worthless privilege. 

(Dion Cass, lxxvii. Ixxviii.; Herodian. iv.; Spar- 
tian. ViL Caracall. ; Aurel. Viet. Ejrit. xxi., Cues. 
xxi.; Eutrop. xxi.; Gruter, Corp. Inscr. pp. cxci. 
cclxvii. ccc. mIxxxv. ; Gibbon, chap. vi. ; Joh. P. 
Mahneri, Comm, dc Marc. Aur. Antonino Consti¬ 
tution. de Ctvitaic Untverso Orbi Iiomanae data , 
Hall. 1772, quoted by Wenck; comp. Milman’a 
Gibbon, vol. i. p. 281.) A coin of Caracalla’s, 
which has been accidentally omitted here, is given 
under his brother Geta. [W. R. ] 

CARA'CTACUS (or, as Dion Cassius calls him, 
KaparaKos or KarapdKaros), was a king of the 
British tribe of the Silures, and by various pros¬ 
perous enterprises had raised himself above all the 
other British chiefs. He appears to have been a 
most formidable enemy of the Romans. When 
they made their last attack upon him, he trans¬ 
ferred the war into the country of the Ordovices, 
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and tliere took a position which was as favourable 
to himself as it appeared detrimental to the Ro¬ 
mans. When Caractacus, in addition to this, had 
also fortified himself with artificial means, he ex¬ 
horted his men either to die or to conquer in the 
approaching battle. The Roman propraetor, P. 
Ostorius, who saw the disadvantages under which 
the Romans were labouring, would not have ven¬ 
tured upon an engagement, had not the courage of 
his soldiers and officers demanded it. The superior 
military skill of the Roman legions overcame all 
the difficulties, and a splendid victory was gained : 
the wife and daughters of Caractacus fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and his brothers surrendered. 
Caractacus himself sought the protection of Carti- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes; but she betrayed 
him, and he was delivered up to the Romans, and 
carried to Rome, a. d. 51, after the war in Britain 
had lasted for nine years, as Tacitus says. The 
emperor Claudius wished to exhibit to the people 
this old and formidable foe in his humiliation, and 
ordered Caractacus and the members of his family, 
with their clients and ornaments, to be led in a 
sort of triumph before an assembly of the people 
and an array of soldiers. The emperor himself was 
resent. The relatives of Caractacus walked by 
is side cast down with grief, and entreated the 
mercy of tho Romans; Caractacus alone did nei¬ 
ther of these things, and when he approached the 
scat of the emperor, he stopped and addressed him 
in so noble a manner, that Claudius pardoned him 
and his friends. They appear, however, not to 
have returned to Britain, hut to have spent the 
remainder of their life in Italy. (Tac. Ann. xii. 
33-38 Hist. iii. 45 ; Dion Cass. lx. 20.) [L. S.] 

CARA'NUS (Kapauo? or Kapavos). 1. A He- 
rncleid of the family of the Temenidae, and accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, the founder of the Argive 
dynasty in Macedonia, about the middle probably 
of the eighth century b. c., since he was brother to 
Pheidon, tho Argive tyrant. The legend tells, 
that lie led into Macedonia a large force of Greeks, 
and, following a flock of goats, entered the town of 
Kdcssa in the midst of a heavy storm of rain and 
a thick mist, unobserved by the inhabitants. Re¬ 
membering tho oracle which had desired him “ to 
seek an empire by the guidance of goats, 11 he fixed 
here the seat of government, and named the place 
Acgnc in commemoration of the miracle. Herodo¬ 
tus gives a different tradition of the origin of the 
dynasty, and his account seems to have been adopt¬ 
ed by Thucydides, who speaks of Archelaus I. as 
the ninth king, and therefore does not reckon Cara- 
nus and the other two who come before Perdiccasl. 
in the lists of Dexippus and Eusebius. Muller 
thinks that the two traditions are substantially the 
same, the one in Herodotus being the rude native 
legend, while the other, of which Caranus is the 
hero, was the Argive story; and lie further sug¬ 
gests that Kapai'os is perhaps only another form of 
Kolpavos. (L)iod. Fmym. ix. p. 637, ed. Wess.; 
Plut. Alex. 2; Just.vii. 1, xxxiii. 2; Clinton, Fast. 
ii. p. 221 ; Muller, Dor. i. 7. § 15, App. i. § 15, 
and the authorities there referred to; Herod, viii. 
137-139; Thuc. ii. 100.) Pausanias, in mention¬ 
ing that the Macedonians never erected trophies 
when victorious, records the national tradition by 
which they accounted for it, and which related, 
that a trophy set up by Caranus, in accordance 
with Argive custom, for a victory over his neigh¬ 
bour Cisseus, was thrown down and destroyed by 
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a lion from Olympus; whereby, it was said, the 
king learnt that its erection had been of evil coun¬ 
sel, as deepening the enmity of the conquered. 
(Paus. ix. 40.) 

2. Mentioned by Justin (xi. 2) as a son of Phi¬ 
lip and a half-brother of Alexander the Great. The 
latter suspected him of aiming at the throne, and 
put him to death soon after his accession, B. c. 336. 

3. A Macedonian of the body called 4raipn or 
guards (comp. Polyb. v. 53, xxxi. 3), was one of 
the generals sent by Alexander against Satibarzanes 
when he had a second time excited Aria to revolt. 
Caranus and his colleagues were successful, aud 
Satibarzanes was defeated and slain, in the winter 
of b. c. 330. (Arrian, Anal/, iii. 25,28; Curt. Yi. 6. 
§ 20, &c., vii. 3. § 2, Freinslicim, ad loc ., vii. 4. 
§ 32, &c.; comp. Diod. xvii. 81.) In B. c. 329, 
Caranus was appointed, together with Andronm- 
chus and Mcnedemus, under the command of the 
Lycian Phamuches, to act against Spitamenes, the 
revolted satrap of Sogdiana. Their approach com¬ 
pelled him to raise the siege of Maracanda; but, 
in a battle which ensued, lie defeated them witli 
the help of a body of Scythian cavalry, and forced 
them to fall back on the river Polytimctus, tho 
wooded banks of which promised shelter. Tho 
rash ness however or cowardice of Caranus led him 
to attempt the passage of the river with the cavalry 
under his command, and the rest of the troops 
plunging in after him in haste and disorder, they 
were all destroyed by the enemy. (Arr. Anal/, iv. 
3, 5 ; comp. Curt vii. 6. § 24, 7. § 31, &c.) [E. E.] 

CARAU'SIUS, M. AURE'UUS VALFA 
R1US. Maximianus Herculius having equipped 
a naval force at Boulogne for the purpose of re¬ 
pressing the outrages of the Franks, who cruising 
from place to place in their light sloops were de¬ 
vastating the coasts of Holland, Gaul, and Spain, 
gave the command of the armament to a certain 
Carausius, a man of humble extraction, born in Me- 
napia, o district between the Scheldt and Mouse, 
who had been bred a pilot and had distinguished 
himself a9 a soldier in the war against the Bagaudae. 
Carausius was by no means deficient in zeal and 
energy, but after a time his peculiar tactics and 
rapidly increasing wealth gave rise to a suspicion, 
probably not ill founded, that ho permitted tho 
pirates to commit their ravages unmolested, and 
then watching for their return, seized the ships 
laden with plunder and appropriated to his own 
use the greater portion of the spoils thus captured. 
Herculius accordingly gave orders for his death, 
but the execution of this mandate was anticipated 
by the vigilance of the intended victim, who having 
crossed the channel with the fleet, which was de¬ 
voted to his interests, and having succeeded in 
gaining over the troops quartered in Britain, estab¬ 
lished himself in that island and assumed the title 
of Augustus. His subsequent measures Avero 
characterised by the greatest vigour and prudence. 
A number of new galleys was constructed with all 
speed, alliances were formed with various barbarous 
tribes, who were carefully disciplined as sailors, and 
the usurper soon became master of all the western 
seas. After several ineffectual attempts to break 
his power, Diocletian and Maximianus found it 
necessary to acknowledge him as their colleague in 
the empire, an event commemorated by a medal 
bearing as a device three busts with appropriate 
emblems and the legend caravsivs. et. fratres. 
svl, while on the reverse we read the words pax* 
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avggg., or, in some cases, laetitia. avggg., or 
hilaritas. avggg. On a second coin we find a 
laurelled head with imp. c. caravsivs. p. f. avg., 
and on the reverse jovi. et. hercvli. cons, avg., 
indicating Jovius Diocletianus and Herculius Maxi¬ 
minianus, and to a third we are indebted for the 
name M. Aurelius Valerius, an appellation 
probably borrowed from his recently adopted 
brother. These transactions took place about a. d. 
287, and for six years the third Augustus main¬ 
tained his authority without dispute; but upon the 
elevation of Constantins the efforts of the new 
Caesar were at once directed to the recovery of 
Britain. Boulogne fell after a protracted siege, 
and Constantins was making active and extensive 
preparations for a descent upon the opposite coast, 
when Carausius was murdered by his chief officer, 
Allectus. This happened in 293. Such are the 
only facts known to us with regard to this remark¬ 
able man. Of his private character and domestic 
policy we are unable to speak, for the abusive 
epithets applied to him so liberally by the panegy¬ 
rists indicate nothing except the feelings entertained 
at the imperial court, which could have been of no 
friendly description. (Eutrop. ix. 21; AureLVict. 
Cues, xxxix., Epit. xxxix., who calls this emperor 
Charauaio; Oros. vii. 25; Pancgyr. Vet. ii. 12, 
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iv. 6—8, 12, v. 4, 11, vi. 5, 8, vii. 9, viii. 25; 
Gencbricr, CHistoire cle Carausius prouvee par fc,s 
Mt dailies, Paris, 4to. 1740; St likely, Medallia 
History of Carausius, London, 4to. 1757-59, full 
of the most extravagant conjectures and inven¬ 
tions.) [W. R.] 


COIN OF CARAUSIUS. 

CARAVA'NTIUS, the brother of Gcntius, 
king of the Illyrians, against whom the praetor L. 
Anicius Gallus was sent in B. c. 168. Caravan- 
tius fell into the hands of Gallus, and with his 
brother Gentius and the rest of the royal family 
walked before the chariot of Gallus in his triumph 
in the following year. (Liv. xliv. 30, 32, xlv. 43.) 

CARBO, the name of a plebeian family of the 
Pnpiria gens. 




Stemma Carbonum. 


1. C. Papirius Carbo, Pr. B. c. 168. 


2. C. Papirius Carbo, 
Cos. u. c. 120. 


I 


3. Cn. Papirius Carbo, 

Cos. b. a 113. 

C. C. Papirius Carbo Arvina, 7. Cn. Papirius Carbo, Cos. 
Trib. Pleb. B. c. 90. b. c. 85, 84, 82. 


4. M. Papirius 
Carbo. 


5. P. Papirius 
Carbo. 


1. C. Papirius Carbo, praetor in b. c. 1G8, 
when he obtained the province of Sardinia ; but 
lie appears not to have gone into his province, as 
the senate requested him to remain at Rome and 
there to exercise jurisdiction in cases between 
citizens and peregrim. (Liv. xliv. 17, xlv. 12.) 

2. C. Papirius Carbo, bom about b. c. 164, 
a son of No. 1, and a contemporary and friend of 
the Gracchi ; but though he apparently followed 
in the footsteps of Tib. Gracchus, yet his motives 
widely differed from those of his noble friend, and 
towards the cml of his life he shewed how little 
he had acted upon conviction or principle, by de¬ 
serting his former friends and joining the ranks of 
their enemies. After the death of Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus he was appointed his successor as triumvir 
agrorum dividendorum , and shortly after, in B. c. 
131, he was elected tribune of the people. During 
the year of his tribuneship he brought forward 
two new laws: 1. That a person should be allowed 
to be re-elected to the tribuneship as often as 
might be thought advisable: this law, which was 
strenuously opposed by P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canus the younger, was supported by C. Gracchus; 
and 2. A lex fab cl/aria, which ordained that the peo¬ 
ple should in future vote by ballot in the enactment 
and repeal of laws. In his tribuneship he continued 
to hold the office of triumvir agrorura dividen¬ 
dorum. The difficulties connected with carrying 
out the division of land according to the Seinpro- 
nian agrarian law created many disturbances at 
Rome, and Scipio Africanus, the champion of the 


aristocraticnl party, was found one morning dead in 
his bed. Among the various suspicions then afloat 
as to the cause of his death, one was that Carbo 
had murdered him, or at least had had a hand in 
the deed; and this report may not have been 
wholly without foundation, if wo consider the 
character of Carbo. After his tribuneship, Carbo 
continued to act ns the friend and supporter of the 
Gracchi. Upon the death of C. Gracchus, L. 
Opimius, his murderer, who was consul in B. c. 
121, put to death a great number of the friends of 
the Gracchi: but at the expiration of his consul¬ 
ship he was accused of high treason by the tribune 
Q. Decius, and Carbo, who was now raised to the 
consulship himself (b. c. 120), suddenly turned 
round, and not only undertook the defence of Opi¬ 
mius, but did not scruple to say, that the murder 
of C. Gracchus had been an act of perfect justice. 
This inconsistency drew upon him the contempt of 
both parties, so that, ns Cicero says, even his re¬ 
turn to the aristocraticnl party could not secure 
him their protection. The aristocracy could not 
forget that he was suspected of having murdered 
Scipio, and seem to have been waiting for an op¬ 
portunity to crush him. In b. c. 119 the young 
orator L. Licinius Crassus brought a charge against 
him, the exact nature of which is not known, 
but as Carbo foresaw his condemnation, he put an 
end to his life by taking cantharides. Valerius 
Maximus (iii. 7. § 6) states, that he was sent into 
exile. Carbo was a man of great talents, and his 
oratorical powers are mentioned by Cicero with great 
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praise, although he otherwise abominates the man. 
There can be no doubt that Carbo was a per¬ 
son of no principle, and that he attached himself to 
the party from which he hoped to derive most ad¬ 
vantages. (Liv. Epit. 59, 61 ; Appian, B. C. i. 
18, 20 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; Cic. De AmiciL 25, De 
Ley. iii. 16, Ad Fam. ix. 21, De Orat. ii. 2, 25, 
89, 40, i. 10, iii. 7, 20, Brut. 27, 43, 62, TuscuL 
i. 3 ; Tacit. Orat. 34.) 

3. Cn. Papikius Carbo, a son of No. 1, was 
consul in b. c. 113, together with C. Caecilius Me- 
tellus. lie was according to Cicero (ad Fam. ix. 
21) the father of Cn. Papirius Carbo, who was 
thrice consul [No. 7], whereas this latter is called 
by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 26) a brother of No. 6. 
This difficulty may be solved by supposing that 
our Cn. Papirius Carbo and C. Papirius Carbo [No. 
2] were brothers, so that the word frater in Vel¬ 
leius is equivalent to frater patrueUs or cousin. 
(Pcrizon. Attimadv. Hist, p.96.) In his consul¬ 
ship the Cimbrians advanced from Gaul into Italy 
and Illyricum, and Carbo, who was sent against 
them, was put to flight with his whole army. He 
was afterwards accused by M. Antonius, wc know 
not for what reason, and put an end to his own 
life by taking a solution of vitriol (atramentum 
sutorium , Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21; Liv. Epit. 63). 

4. M. Papirius Carbo, a son of No. 1, is men¬ 
tioned only by Cicero (ad Fam. ix. 21) as having 
fled from Sicily. 

5. P. Papirius Carbo, a son of No. 1, is like¬ 
wise mentioned only by Cicero (ad Fam. ix. 21) 
as having been accused by Flaccus and condemned. 

6. C. Papirius Carbo, with the surname Ar- 
vin'a, was a son of No. 2 (Cic. Brut. 62), and 
throughout his life a supporter of the aristocracy, 
whence Cicero calls him the only good citizen in 
the whole family. lie was tribune of the people 
in u. c. 90, as we may infer from Cicero ( Brut. 
89), though some writers place his tribuneship a 
year earlier, and others a year later. In his tri¬ 
buneship Carbo and his colleague, M. Plautius 
Silvan us, carried a law (lex Plautiu et Papiria ), 
according to which a citizen of a federate state, 
who had his domicile in Italy at the time the law 
was passed, and had sent in his name to the prae¬ 
tor within sixty days after, should have the Roman 
franchise. Carbo distinguished himself greatly as 
an orator, and though according to Cicero he was 
wanting in acuteness, his speeches were always 
weighty and carried with them a high degree of 
authority. We still possess a fragment of one of 
his orations which he delivered in his tribuneship, 
and which Orclli (Onom. Tull. ii. p. 440) errone¬ 
ously attributes to his father. [No. 2.] In this 
fragment (Cic. Orat. 63) he approves of the death 
of M. Livius Drusus, who had been murdered the 
year before, b. c. 91. Cicero expressly states, that 
lie was present when the oration was delivered, 
which shews incontrovertibly, that it cannot belong 
to C. Papirius Carbo, the father, who died long 
before Cicero was born. lie was murdered in b.c. 
82, in the curia Hostilia, by the praetor Brutus 
Damasippus [Brutus, No. 19], one of the leaders 
of the Marian party. (Cic. pro Arch. 4, Brut. 
62, 90, Ad Fam. ix. 21, De Orat. iii. 3; Schol. 
Bobiens. p. 353, ed. Orelli; Veil. Pat. ii. 26; Ap¬ 
pian, B. C. i. 88.) 

7. Cn. Papirius Cn. p. C. n. Carbo, a son of 
No. 3 and cousin of No. 6, occurs in history for 
the first time in b. c. 92, when the consul Appius 
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Claudius Pulcher made a report to the senate about 
his seditious proceedings. (Cic. De Legg. iii. 19.) 
He was one of the leaders of the Marian party, 
and in b. c. 87, when C. Marius returned from 
Africa, he commanded one of the four armies witli 
which Rome was blockaded. In B. c. 86, when 
L. Valerius Flaccus, the successor of Marius in his 
seventh consulship, was killed in Asia, Carbo was 
chosen by China for his colleague for B. c. 85. 
These two consuls, who felt alarmed at the reports 
of Sulla’s return, sent persons into all parts of 
Italy to raise money, soldiers, and provisions, for 
the anticipated war, and they endeavoured to 
strengthen their party, especially by the new citi¬ 
zens, whose rights, they said, were in danger, and 
on whose behalf they pretended to exert them¬ 
selves. The fleet also was restored to guard tho 
coasts of Italy, and in short nothing was neglected 
to make a vigorous stand against Sulla. When 
the Latter wrote to the senate from Greece, tho 
senate endeavoured to stop the proceedings of tho 
consuls until an answer from Sulla had arrived. 
The consuls declared themselves ready to obey tho 
commands of the senate, but no sooner had the 
ambassadors to Sulla quitted Rome, than Cinna 
and Carbo declared themselves consuls for the year 
following, that they might not be obliged to go to 
Rome to hold the comitia for the elections. Legions 
upon legions were raised and transported across 
the Adriatic to oppose Sulla; but great numlxws 
of the soldiers began to be discontented and refused 
fighting against their fellow-citizens. A mutiny 
broke out, and Cinna was murdered by his own 
soldiers. Carbo now returned to Italy with tho 
troops which had already been carried across tho 
Adriatic, but he did not venture to go to Rome, 
although the tribunes urged him to come in order 
that a successor to Cinna might be elected. At 
length, however, Carbo returned to Rome, but tho 
attempts at holding the comitia were frustrated by 
prodigies, and Carbo remained sole consul for tho 
rest of the year. 

In b. c. 83, Sulla arrived in Italy. Carbo, who 
was now proconsul of Gaul, hastened to Rome, 
and there caused a decree to be made, which de¬ 
clared Mctellus and all the senators who supported 
Sulla, to be enemies of the republic. About tho 
same time the capitol was burnt down, and thcro 
was some suspicion of Carbo having set it on fire. 
While Sulla and his partiznns were carrying on 
the war in various parts of Italy, Carbo was elect¬ 
ed consul a third time for the year b. C. 82, 
together with C. Marius, the younger. Carbo’s 
army was in Cisalpine Gaul, and in tho spring of 
82 bis legate, C. Carrinas, fought a severely con¬ 
tested battle with Metellus, and was put to flight. 
Carbo himself, however, pursued Metellus, and 
kept him in a position in which he was unable to 
do any thing ; hearing of the misfortunes of his 
colleague Mali us at Praeneste, lie led his troops 
back to Arirainum, whither he was followed by 
Pompey. In the mean time Metellus gained 
another victory over an army of Carbo. Sulla, 
after entering Rome and making some of the most 
necessary arrangements, marched out himself 
against Carbo. In an engagement on the river 
Gianis, several of the Spaniards, who had joined 
his army a little while before, deserted to Sulla, 
and Carbo, either to avenge himself on those who 
remained with him, or to set a fearful example, 
ordered all of them to be put to death. At 
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length a great battle was fought at Clusium be¬ 
tween Carbo and Sulla: it lasted for a whole day, 
but the victory was not decided. Pompey and 
Crassus were engaged against Carrinas in the 
neighbourhood of Spoletium, and when Carbo 
sent out an army to his relief, Sulla, who was in¬ 
formed of the route which this army took, attacked 
it from an ambuscade and killed nearly 2000 men. 
Carrinas himself however escaped. Marcius, who 
was sent by Carbo to the relief of Praeneste, was 
likewise attacked from an ambuscade by Pompey, 
and lost many of his men. His soldiers, who con¬ 
sidered him to be the cause of their defeat, desert¬ 
ed him, with the exception of a few cohorts, with 
which he returned to Carbo. Shortly after Carbo 
and Norbanus made an attack upon the camp of 
Mctcllus near Faventia, but time and place were 
unfavourable to them, and they were defeated: 
about 10,000 of their men were slain, and 6000 
deserted to Mctellus, so that Carbo was obliged to 
withdraw to Arretinm with about 1000 men. 

The desertion and treachery in the party, which 
had hitherto supported the cause of Marius, in¬ 
creased everyday: Norbanus despairing of suc¬ 
cess fled to Rhodes, where he put an end to his 
life soon afterwards ; and when Carbo found that 
the relief of Praeneste, whither he hnd sent two 
legions under Damasippus, was hopeless, he too 
resolved to quit Italy, although he had still large 
forces at his command, and his generals, Carrinas, 
Marcius, and Damasippus, were continuing the 
war in Italy. Carbo fled to Africa. After his 
party in Italy had been completely defeated, Pora- 
poy was sent against the remains of it in Sicily, 
whither Carbo then repaired. From thence lie 
went to the island of Cossyra, where lie was taken 
prisoner by the emissaries of Pompey. Ilis com¬ 
panions were put to death at once, but Carbo him¬ 
self was brought in chains before Pompey at Li- 
lybaoum, and after a bitter invective against him, 
Pompey had him executed and sent his head to 
Sulla, b. c. 62. (Appian, B. C. i. 69—96; Liv. 
Epit. 79, 63, 68, 69 ; Pint Suit. 22, &c.. Pomp. 
10, &c.; Cic. c. Verr. i. 4, 13; Pseudo-Ascon. 
in Verr. p. 129, ed. Orelli; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21 ; 
Eutrop. v. 6, 9; Oros. v. 20 ; Zonar. x. 1.) 

6. Papirius Carbo, a son of Rubria, who is 
mentioned only by Cicero (ad Fam. ix. 21), and 
is ironically called there a friend of Cicero. Who 
he was is unknown. [L. S.] 

CARCI'NUS, the father of Agathoclcs. [Aga- 
thoci.ks.] 

CARCINUS (K apiclvos). 1. Suidas mentions 
threo distinct poets of this name. The first he 
calls a native of Agrigentum in Sicily ; the second 
an Athenian, and son of Theodectes or Xenocles; 
and the third simply an Attic poet. The first of 
these poets is not mentioned any where else, and 
his existence is more than doubtful. The investi¬ 
gations of Meineke on the poets of the name Car- 
cinus have shewn incontrovertibly that we have to 
distinguish between two tragic poets of this name, 
both of whom were natives of Athens. The first, 
or elder one, who was a very skilful scenic dancer 
(Athen. i. p. 22), is occasionally alluded to by 
Aristophanes (Nub. 1263, Pa.r, 794, with the 
Schol.); but his dramas, of which no fragments 
have come down to us, seem to have perished at 
an early time. 

The younger Carcinus was a son either of Theo¬ 
dectes or of Xenocles; and if the latter statement 
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be true, be is a grandson of Carcinus the elder. 
(Comp. Harpocrat. s. v. K ap/di/os.) He is in all 
probability the same as the one who spent a great 
part of his life at the court of Dionysius II. at 
Syracuse. (Diog. Laert. ii. 7.) This supposition 
agrees with the statement of Suidas, according to 
whom Carcinus the son of Xenocles lived about 
b. c. 380; for Dionysius was expelled from Syra¬ 
cuse in b. c. 3.56. (Comp. Diod. v. 5, where Wcs- 
seling is thinking of the fictitious Carcinus of Agri¬ 
gentum.) The tragedies which are referred to by 
the ancients under the name of Carcinus, probably 
all belong to the younger Carcinus. Suidas attributes 
to him 160 tragedies, but we possess tlie titles and 
fragments of nine only and some fragments of uncer¬ 
tain dramas. The following titles are known: Alope 
(Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. vii. 7), Achilles (Athen. v. 
p. 189), Thyestes (Aristot Poet. 16), Semelc 
(Athen. xiii. p. 559), Amphiamus (Aristot. Poet. 
17), Medeia (Aristot. Uhet. ii. 23), Oedipus (Aris¬ 
tot Iihd. iii. 15), Tereus (Stobacus, Serm. ciii. 3), 
and Orestes. (Phot. Jax. p. 132.) As regards the 
character of the poems of Carcinus, it is usually 
inferred, from the phrase K apKirou iroi^/xara, used 
to designate obscure poetry (Phot. Lex. s. t>.), and 
is also attested by other authorities (Athen. viii. 
p. 351), that the style of Carcinus was of a studied 
obscurity; though in the fragments extant wo can 
scarcely perceive any trace of this obscurity, and 
their style bears a close resemblance to that of 
Euripides. (Meineke, Hist. Grit. com. Grace, p. 
505, &c.) 

2. Of Naupactns, is mentioned by Pnusanins (x. 
33. § 6) among the cyclic poets; and Charon of 
Lampsacus, before whose time Carcinus must have 
lived, attributed to him the epic poem NainrdKTta, 
which all others ascribed to a Milesian poet. 

3. A Greek rhetorician, who is referred to by 

Alexander (De Fig. Diet), but of whom nothing 
further is known. [L. S.] 

CA'RCIUS, the commander of a portion of tho 
fleet of Octavinnus in the war against Sext. Pom- 
peius, b. c. 36. (Appian, B. C.\. 111.) [L. S.] 

CA'RDEA, a Roman divinity presiding over 
and protecting the hinges of doors (canto). What 
Ovid (Fast. vi. 101, &c.) relates of Carnn belongs 
to Cardca: the poet seems, in fact, in that 
passage to confound three distinct divinities— 
Cama, Cardea, and Crane, the last of whom he 
declares to be merely an ancient form of Carnn. 
Cardea was beloved by Janus, and after yielding 
to his embraces, the god rewarded her by giving 
her the protection of the hinges of doors, and tho 
power of preventing evil daemons from entering 
houses. She especially protected little children in 
their cradles against formidable night-birds, which 
witches used to metamorphose themselves into, and 
thus to attack children by night time, tearing them 
from their cradles and sucking tho blood out of 
them. Cardea exercised this power by means of 
white thorn and other magic substances, and .is 
said to have done so first in the case of Procas, prince 
of Alba. (Tertull. de Cor. 13.) [L. S.] 

CARDIA'NUS IIIERO'NYMUS. [Hiero¬ 
nymus.] 

CARE'NES or CARRHE'NES, a general of 
the Parthians who was defeated in a battle with 
Gotarzes in a.d. 49. (Tac. Ann. xii. 12-14.) [L.S.] 

D. CARFULF/NUS, called Carsuleius by Ap¬ 
pian, served under Julius Caesar in the Alexan¬ 
drine war (b. c. 47), in which he is spoken of os 
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n man of great military skill. (Hirt. B. Alex. 31.) 
He was tribune of the plebs at the time of Cae¬ 
sar’s death (b. c. 44); and as he was a supporter 
of the aristocratical party, and an opponent of An¬ 
tony, was excluded from the senate by the latter 
on the 28th of November. (Cic. Philipp, iii. 0.) 
[Ti. Canutius.] He took an active part in the 
war against Antony in the following year, and fell 
in the battle of Mutina, in which Antony was de¬ 
feated. (Appian, B. C. iii. 68, &c.; Cic. ad Fam. 
x. S3, xv. 4.) 

CARI'NAS. [Cawunas.] 

CARI'NUS, M. AURE'LIUS, the elder of 
the two son9 of Cams. Upon the departure of his 
father for the Persian war (a. n. 282), he was ap¬ 
pointed supreme governor of all the Western pro¬ 
vinces, .and received the titles of Caesar and Im- 
perator. After the death of Caras in 283, he 
assumed the purple conjointly with his brother, 
and upon receiving intelligence of the untimely 
fate of Numerianus and the elevation of Diocletian 
tv> the throne by the army of Asia, he set forth in 
all haste from Gaul to encounter his rival. The 
opposing hosts met in Maesia, several engagements 
followed, and at length a decisive battle was fought 
near Margum, in which Carinus gained the vic¬ 
tory, but, in the moment of triumph, was slnin 
by some of his own officers, whose honour he had 
wounded in the course of his profligate indulgences. 
Historians agree in painting the character of this 
emperor in the darkest colours. When roused he 
was unquestionably not deficient in valour and 
military skill, as was proved by the vigour with 
which he repressed certain seditious movements in 
Gaul, and by the successful conduct of his last 
campaign. But during the greater part of his 
short career he abandoned himself to the gratifica¬ 
tion of the most brutal passions, and never scrupled 
at any act of oppression or cruelty. State affairs 
were totally neglected—the most upright of those 
by whom he was surrounded were banished or put 
to death, and the -highest offices bestowed upon 
degraded ministers of his pleasures. Nine wives 
were wedded and repudiated in quick succession, 
and the palace, filled with a throng of players, 
dancers, harlots, and panders, presented a constant 
scene of riot and intemperance. It was bitterly 
observed, that in this prince the sensual enormities 
of Klngabalus were seen combined with the cold 
ferocity of Domitian. Ilis only claims upon the 
affection of the populace consisted in the prodigal 
magnificence displayed in the celebration of games 
in honour of his brother and himself. These ap¬ 
pear to have transcended in fantastic splendour all 
previous exhibitions, and the details transmitted 
to us by Vopiscus are of a most strange and mar¬ 
vellous description. 

Chronologers are at variance with regard to the 
precise date of the death of Carinus. Eckhel seems 
inclined to fix it at the close of the year 284, but it 
is generally referred to the May following. (Vopisc. 
Curin.; Aurcl. Viet. Cues. xxxviiL, Epit. xxxviii.; 
Zonar. xii. 30; Eutrop. ix. 12.) [W. R.] 



T. CARI'SIUS, defeated the Astures in Spain, 
and took their chief town, Lancia, about b. c. 25 ; 
but in consequence of the cruelty and insolence of 
Carisius, the Astures took up arms again in B. c. 
22. (Floras, iv. 12. § 55, &c.; Oros. vi. 21 ; 
Dion Cass. liii. 25, liv. 5.) There are several 
coins bearing the name of Carisius upon them, two 
specimens of which are given below. The former 
has on the obverse the head of a woman, and on 
the reverse a sphinx, with the inscription T. Ca- 
r 181 vs III. Vir: the latter has on the obverse 



the head of Augustus, with the inscription Imp. 
Caesar Avgvst., and on the reverse the gate 
of a city, over which is inscribed Imirita, and 
around it the words P. Carisivs Leg. Propr. 
There is nothing in the former coin except the 



praenomen Titus to identify it with the subject of 
this article; but the latter ono would appear to 
have been struck by the conqueror of the Astures, 
and perhaps Dion Cassius has made a mistake in 
calling him Titus. The word Imirita, which 
is also written Emkrita and Iimiirjta on some 
of the coins, seems to refer to the fact mentioned 
by Dion Cassius (liii. 26), that after the conquest 
of the Cantabri and Astures, Augustus dismissed 
many of his soldiers who had served their time 
(emeriti), and assigned them a town in Lusitania, 
to which he gave the name of Augusta Emerila, 
(Eckhel, v. p. 162, &c.) 

CA'RIUS (Kaotov), the Carian, a surname of 
Zeus, under which he had a temple at Mvlassa in 
Caria, which belonged to the Carians, Lydians, 
and Mysians in common, as they were believed to 
be brother nations. (Herod, i. 171, v. 66 ; Strab. 
xiv. p. 659.) In Thessaly and Boeotia, Zeus was 
likewise worshipped under tins name. (Phot. 
Lex. s. v.) [L. S.) 

CARMA'NOR (K apn6vu>p), a Cretan of Tarrha, 
father of Eubulus and Chrysothemis. lie was 
said to have received and purified Apollo and 
Artemis, after they had slain the monster Python, 
and it was in the house of Carmanor that Apollo 
formed his connexion with the nymph Acacallis. 
(Paus. ii. 7. § 7, 30. § 3, x. 16. § 2, 7. § 2; 
comp. Muller, Dor. ii. 1. § 5, 8. § 11.) [L. S.] 

CARME (Kdpurj), a daughter of Eubulus, who 
became by Zeus the mother of Britoraartis. (Paus. 
ii. 30. § 2.) Antoninus Liberalis (40) describes 
her as a grand-daughter of Agenor, and daughter 
of Phoenix. [L. S.] 

CARMENTA, CARMENAE, CARMENTIS. 
[Camenab.] 

CARNA or CARNEA, a Roman divinity, 
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whose name is probably connected with caro> 
flesh, for she was regarded as the protector of the 
physical well-being of man. It was especially the 
chief organs of the human body, without which 
man cannot exist, such as the heart, the lungs, 
and the liver, that were recommended to her pro¬ 
tection. Junius Brutus, at the beginning of the 
commonwealth, was believed to have dedicated to 
her a sanctuary on the Caelian hill, and a festival 
was celebrated to her on the first of June, which 
day was called fiabrariae ealendae , from beans 
(fibae) and bacon being offered to her. (Macrob. 
Sat. i. 12; Varro, up. Nonium , s. v. Afactare; 
Ovid, Fast. vi. 101, &c., who however confounds 
Cardca with Curna.) [L. S.] 

CARNE'ADES (Kapi'tdSTjs). 1. The son of 
Epieomus or Philocomus, was bom at Cyrene about 
the year u. c. 213. Ho went early to Athens, 
and attended the lectures of the Stoics, and learnt 
there logic from Diogenes. His opinions, how¬ 
ever, on philosophical subjects differed from those 
of his master, and he was fond of telling him, 44 if 
I reason right, I am satisfied; if wrong, give 
buck the mina,” which was the fee for the logic 
lectures. lie was six years old when Chrysippus 
died, and never had any personal intercourse with 
him; but ho dceplj' studied his works, and exerted 
all the energy of a very acute and original mind in 
their refutation. To this exercise he attributed his 
own eminence, and often repeated the words 

El yap iji/ Xpvfrnnros , oi )k &v fy iyd. 

He attached himself ns a zealous partiznn to the 
Academy, which had suffered severely from the 
attacks of the Stoics; and on the death of Hegesi- 
mts, ho was chosen to preside at the meetings of 
Academy, and was the fourth in succession from 
Arcesilaus. His great eloquence and skill in argu¬ 
ment revived the glories of his school; and, defend¬ 
ing himself in the negative vacancy of asserting 
nothing (not even that nothing can be asserted), 
carried on a vigorous war against every position 
that had been maintained by other sects. 

In the year b. c. 155, when he was fifty-eight 
years old, he was chosen with Diogenes the Stoic 
and Critolaus the Peripatetic to go ns ambassador 
to Rome to deprecate the fine of 500 talents which 
had been imposed on the Athenians for the destruc¬ 
tion of Oropus. During his stay at Rome, he at¬ 
tracted great notice from his eloquent declamations 
on philosophical subjects, and it was here that, in 
the presence of Cato the Elder, lie delivered his 
famous orations on J ustice. The first oration was 
in commendation of the virtue, and the next day 
the second was delivered, in which all the argu¬ 
ments of the first were answered, and justice was 
proved to be not a virtue, but a mere matter of 
compact for the maintenance of civil society. The 
honest mind of Cato was shocked at this, and he 
moved the senate to send the philosopher home to 
his school, and save the Roman youth from his 
demoralizing doctrines. 

Cameades lived twenty-seven years after this at 
Athens, and died at the advanced age of eighty- 
five, or (according to Cicero) 90, b. c. 129. He is 
described as a man of unwearied industry. He 
was so engrossed in his studies, that he let his hair 
and nails grow to an immoderate length, and was 
so absent at his own table (for he would never 
dine out), that his servant and concubine, Melissa, 
was constantly obliged to feed him. In his old 
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age, lie suffered from cataract in his eyes, which 
he bore with great impatience, and was so little 
resigned to the dccaj' of nature, that he used to 
ask angrily, if this was the way in which nature 
undid what she had done, and sometimes expressed 
a wish to poison himself. 

Cameades left no writings, and all that 19 known 
of his lectures is derived from his intimate friend 
and pupil, Cleitomachus; but so true was he to his 
own principles of witholding assent, that Cleitoma¬ 
chus confesses he never could ascertain what his 
master really thought on any subject. He, how¬ 
ever, appears to have defended atheism, and con¬ 
sistently enough to have denied that the world 
was the result of anything but chance. In ethics, 
which more particularly were the subject of his 
long and laborious study, he seems to have denied 
the conformity of the moral ideas with nature. 
This he particularly insisted on in the second ora¬ 
tion on Justice, in which he manifestly wished to 
convey his own notions on the subject; and ho 
there maintains that ideas of justice are not deriv¬ 
ed from nature, but that they arc purely artificial 
for purposes of expediency. 

All this, however, was nothing but the special 
application of his general theory, that man did not 
possess, and never could possess, any criterion of 

truth. 

Cameades argued that, if there were a criterion, 
it must exist either in reason (\6yos) t or sensation 
(attrOrims), or conception (< pavraa'ia ). But then 
reason itself depends on conception, and this again 
on sensation ; and we have no meansof judging whe¬ 
ther our sensations arc true or false, whether they 
correspond to the objects that produce them, or 
carry wrong impressions to the mind, producing false 
conceptions and ideas, and leading reason also into 
error. Therefore sensation, conception, and reason, 
are alike disqualified for being the criterion of truth. 

But after all, nmn must live and act, and must 
have some rule of practical life; therefore, although 
it is impossible to pronounce anything ns absolutely 
true, we may yet establish probabilities of various 
degrees. For, nlthough wc cannot say that any 
given conception or sensation is in itself true, yet 
some sensations appear to us more true than others, 
and wo must be guided by that which seems the 
most true. Again, sensations are not single, but 
generally combined with others, which cither confirm 
or contradict them ; and the greater this combina¬ 
tion the greater is the probability of that being 
true which the rest combine to confirm; and the 
case in which the greatest number of conceptions, 
each in themselves apparently most true, should 
combine to affirm that which also in itself appears 
most true, would present to Cameades the highest 
probability, and his nearest approach to truth. 

But practical life needed no such rule as this, 
and it is difficult to conceive a system more barren 
of all help to man than that of Cameades. It is 
not, indeed, probable that he aspired to any such 
designs of benefiting mankind, or to anything be¬ 
yond his own celebrity as an acute reasoncr and 
an eloquent speaker. As such he represented the 
spirit of an age when philosophy was fast losing 
the earnest and serious spirit of the earlier schools, 
and was degenerating to mere purposes of rhetori¬ 
cal display. (Diog. Laert. iv. 62—66 ; Orelli, 
Onom. Tull. ii. p. 130, &c., where are given all the 
passages of Cicero, in which Cameades is men¬ 
tioned ; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Malh . vii. I£0, 
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&c.; Ritter, Gesch. Phil. xi. 6 ; Brucker, Hist. Phil. 

i. p. 759, &c., vi. p. 237, &c.) 

2. An Athenian philosopher and a disciple of 
Anaxagoras. (Suidas, s. v. KapvcdSTjs.) 

3. A Cynic philosopher in the time of Apollonius 
Tyanaeus. (Eunapius, Prooem.) 

4. A bad elegiac poet mentioned by Diogenes 

Laertius (iv. 66). [A. G.J 

CARNEIUS (K apveios), a surname of Apollo 
under which he was worshipped in various parts 
of Greece, especially in Peloponnesus, as at Sparta 
and Sicyon, and also in Thera, Cyrene, and Magna 
Graecia. (Paus. iii. 13. § 2, Ac., ii. 10. §2, 
11. § 2; Pind. Pyth. v. 106 ; Plut. Sympos. viii. 
1; Paus. iii. 24. § 5, iv. 31. § 1, 33. $ 5.) The 
origin of the name is explained in different ways. 
Some derived it from Camus, an Acarnanian sooth¬ 
sayer, whose murder by Hippotes provoked Apollo 
to send a plague into the army of Hippotes while 
he was on his march to Peloponnesus. Apollo 
was afterwards propitiated by the introduction of 
the worship of Apollo Carneius. (Paus. iii. 13. 
§ 3; Schol. ad TheocriL v. 83.) Others believed 
that Apollo was thus called from his favourite 
Camus or Carneius, a son of Zeus and Europa, 
whom Lcto and Apollo had brought up. (Paus. 
1. o.; Ilcsych. s. v. K apvfios.) Several other 
attempts to explain the name are given in Pausa- 
nias and the Scholiast on Theocritus. It is evident, 
however, that the worship of the Carncian Apollo 
was very ancient, and was probably established in 

Peloponnesus even before the Dorian conquest 
Respecting the festival of the Camcia sec Diet, of 
Ant. s. v. K dpvtia. [L. S.] 

CARNEIUS (Kopmos), a Cynic philosopher, 
who is surnamed Cynulcus (Kwoi/Akos), that is, 
the leader of dogs or Cynics, or, in other words, 
the leader and teacher of Cynic philosophers. He 
was a native of Megara, but nothing further is 
known of him. (Athen. iv. p. 15G.) [L. S.] 

CAIiNU'LIUS, was accused, in the reign of 
Tiberius, of some crime not now known, and put 
an end to his own life to escape the cruel tortures 
inflicted by Tiberius upon other victims. When 
Tiberius heard of his death, he was grieved at 
losing an opportunity of killing a man in his own 
way, and exclaimed Curmdius me evasit. (Suet, 

7S6. 6L) [L.S.] 

CARPA'TIIIUS, JOANNES (T«<W Kap- 

7ra0tos), a bishop of the island of Carpathos, of un¬ 
certain date. At the request of the monks of India 
lie wrote to them a consolatory work in 100 chap¬ 
ters, entitled irpos rods thro nr \s ’IvSfas Trporpityxv'ras 
povaxods irapa/rATrnxJ*'. (Phot. Cod 201.) This 
work is still extant, and a Latin translation of it 
by J. Pontanus is printed at the end of his “Diop- 
trae Philippi Solitarii,” Ingolstadt, 1654, 4to., 
and in the u Bibliotheca Patrum,” xii. p. 535, &c., 
The Greek original, as well as some other ascetic 
works of his, are still extant in MS. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, x. p. 738, &c., xi. p. 173.) [L. S.l 

CARPA'TIIIUS PHILO. [Phii.o.1 
CARPI!Y'LLIDES (KapQvWfiys), a Greek 
poet, of whom there are extant two elegant epi¬ 
grams in the Greek Anthology, (vii. 260, ix. 52.) 
The name of the author of the second epigram is 
sometimes written CnrpyHides; but whether this 
is a mere mistake, or whether Carpyllides is a dif¬ 
ferent person from Carphyllides, cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. [L. S.] 

L. CARPINA'TIUS, the pro-magister or de- 
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puty-manager of the company of publicani, who 
farmed the scrijiiura (see Diet, of Ant. s. v.) in 
Sicily during the government of Verres, with whom 
he was very intimate. He is called by Cicero a 
second Timarehides, who was one of the chief 
agents of Verres in his robberies and oppressions. 
(Cic. Verr. 70, 76, iii. 71.) 

CA'RPIO, an architect, who, in company with 
Ictinus, wrote a book concerning the Parthenon. 

(Vitr. vii. praef. 12.) [W. I.] 

CARPO'PHOItl (Kap7ro^dpoi),the fruitbearers, 
a surname of Demetcr and Cora, under which they 
were worshipped at Tegea. (Paus. viii. 53. § 3.) 
Demeter Carpophores appears to have been wor¬ 
shipped in Paros also. (Ross, Itcisen atf den 
Glitch. Instbi , i. p. 49.) [L. S.] 

CARRHE'NES. [Carrknes.] 

CARRI'NAS or CARI'NAS, the name of a 
Roman family, but the gens to which it belonged 
is nowhere mentioned : Havcrcamp ( Ties. Mo nil. 
p. 497) supposes it to be a cognomen of the Albia 
gens. 

1. C. Carrinas, is mentioned first as the com¬ 
mander of a detachment of the Marian party, with 
which he attacked Pompey, who was levying 
troops in Picenum to strengthen the forces of 
Sulla in b. c. 83, immediately after his arrival in 
Italy. In the year after, b. c. 82, Carrinas was 
legate of the consul Cn. Pnpirius Carbo [Carbo, 
No. 7.], and fought a battle on the river Acsis, in 
Umbria, against Mctellus, in which however he was 
beaten. He was attacked soon after in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Spoletium, by Pompey and Crassus, 
two of Sulla's generals, and after a loss of nearly 
3000 men, he was besieged by the enemy, but 
found means to escape during a dark and stormy 
night. After Carbo had quitted Italy, Carrinas 
and Marcius continued to command two legions ; 
and after joining Damnsippus and the Samnites, 
who were still in arms, they marched towards the 
passes of Praenestc, hoping to force their way 
through them and relieve Marius, who was still 
besieged in that town. But when this attempt 
failed, they set out against Rome, which they 
hoped to conquer without difficulty, on account of 
its want of provisions. They encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Alba. Sulla, however, hastened 
after them, and pitched his camp near the Coliine 
gate. A fearful battle was fought here, which 
began in the evening and lasted the whole night, 
until at last Sulla took the camp of the enemy. 
Carrinas and the other leaders took to flight, but 
he and Marcius were overtaken, and put to death 
by command of Sulla. Their heads were cut off 
and sent to Praenestc, where they were cairied 
round the walls to inform Marius of the destruc¬ 
tion of his friends. (Appian, B. C. i. 87, 90, 92, 
93; Plut. Pomp. 7; Oros. v. 21 ; Eutrop. v. 8.) 

2. C. Carrinas, a son of No. I, was sent by 
Caesar, in u. c. 45, into Spain against Sext. Pom- 
peius, but as he did not accomplish anything, he 
was superseded by Asinius Pollio. In 43, after 
the establishment of the triumvirate, Carrinas was 
appointed consul for the remainder of the year, 
together with P. Ventidius. Two years later, 
b. c.41,he received from Octavianus the admi¬ 
nistration of the province of Spain, where he had 
to carry on war with the Mauretanian Bocchus. 
In 36, he was sent with three legions against Sext. 
Pompcius in Sicily; and about 31, we find him 
as proconsul in Gaul, where he was successful 
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against the Morini and other tribes, and drove the 
Suevi across the Rhine back into Germany. For 
those exploits he was honoured with a triumph in 
29. (Appian, B. C. iv. 83, v. 26, 112; Dion 
Cass, xlvii. 15, li. *21, 22.) 

3. Carrinas, whom Cicero speaks of in a c. 
45, as an unpleasant person, who visited him in 
his Tusculanum. (Cic. ad At/. xiii. 33.) 

4. Carrinas Skcundus, a rhetorician of the 

time of Caligula, by whom he was expelled from 
Rome for having, by way of exercise, declaimed 
against tyrants on one occasion. (Dion Cass. lix. 
20; Jliven, vii. 204.) He is probably the same 
as the Sccnndus Carinas whom Nero, in b. c. 65, 
sent to Asia and Achaia to plunder those coun¬ 
tries, and carry the statues of the gods from thence 
to Home. (Tacit. Ann. xv. 45.) (L. S.] 

CARSIGNA'TUS (K ap(jlyvaros\ a Galatian 
prince, who was at one time allied with Pharnaccs. 
When the latter threatened to invade Galatia, and 
Carsignatus had in vain endeavoured to maintain 
peace, he and another Galatian, Gaczotoris, marched 
against him, but the war was prevented by a Ro¬ 
man embassy. (Polyb. xxv. 4.) [L. S.] 

CARSULEIUS. [Carfulknus.] 

L. CART El US, a friend of C. Cassius, who 
was with him in Syria in B. c. 43. (Cass. up. Cic. 
ud Fam. xii. 11.) 

CA'RTHALO (K ap0a\wv). 1. A commander 
of the Carthaginian fleet in the first Punic war, 
who was sent by his colleague Ad herbal, in b. c. 
24.0, to burn the Roman fleet, which was riding 
at anchor off Lilybaeum. While Carthalo was 
engaged in this enterprise, Ilimilco, the governor 
of Lilybaeum, who perceived that the Roman 
army on land was anxious to afford their support 
to the fleet, sent out his mercenaries against the 
Roman troops, and Carthalo endeavoured to draw 
tlie Roman fleet into an engagement. The latter, 
however, withdrew to a town on the coast and 
prepared themselves for defence. Carthalo was 
repulsed with some loss, and after having taken a 
few transports, he retreated to the nearest river, 
and watched the Romans as they sailed away 
from the coast. When the consul L. Junius Pul- 
Ius, on his return from Syracuse, had doubled 
Pftchynum, he ordered his fleet to sail towards 
Lilybaeum, not knowing what had happened to 
those whom he had sent before him. Carthalo 
informed of his approach, immediately sailed out 
against him, in order to meet him before he could 
join the other part of the fleet. Pullus fled for 
refuge to a rocky and dangerous port of the sea, 
where Carthalo did not venture to attack him ; 
but he took his station at a place between the 
two Roman fleets to watch them and prevent their 
joining. Soon after a fearful storm arose which 
destroyed the whole of the Roman fleet, while the 
Carthaginians, who were better sailors, had sought 
a safe place of refuge before the storm broke out. 
(Polyb. i. 53, 64.) 

2. The Carthaginian commander of the cavalry 
in the army of Hannibal. In b. c. 217, he fought 
against L. Hostilius Mancinus, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Casilinum, and put him to flight. The 
Romans, under Mancinus, who were merely a re- 
connoitering band which had been sent out by 
the dictator, Q. Fabius, at last resolved to make 
a stand against the enemy, but nearly all of them 
were cut to pieces. This Carthalo is probably 
the noble Carthaginian of the same name, whom 
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Hannibal, after the battle of Cannae, in b. c. 21 6, 
sent to Rome with ten of the Roman prisoners to 
negotiate the ransom of the prisoners, and to treat 
about peace. But when Carthalo approached 
Rome, a lictor was sent out to bid him quit the 
Roman territory before sunset. In B. c. 208, 
when Tarentum was re-conquered by the Ro¬ 
mans, Carthalo was commander of the Cartha¬ 
ginian garrison there. He laid down his arms, 
and as he was going to the consul to sue for mer¬ 
cy, he was killed by a Roman soldier. (Liv. xxii. 
15, 50, xxvii. 16; Appian, de Bell. Amib. 49; 
Dion Cass. Fraym. 152, ed. lleimar.) 

3. One of the two leaders of the popular party 
at Carthage after the close of the second Punic 
war. He held an office which Appian calls boc- 
tharchus, and which seems to have been a sort of 
tribuneship ; and while in his official capacity he 
was travelling through the country, he attacked 
some of the subjects of Masinissa, who had 
pitched their tents on controverted ground. He 
killed several of them, made some booty, and ex¬ 
cited the Africans against the Numidians. These 
and other acts of hostility between the Cartha¬ 
ginians and Masinissa called for the interference 
of the Romans, who however rather fostered the 
hostile feeling, than allayed it. The result was an 
open war between the Carthaginians and Masi¬ 
nissa. When at length the Romans began to 
make preparations for the third Punic war, the 
Carthaginians endeavoured to conciliate the Ro¬ 
mans by condemning to death the authors of the 

war with Masinissa ;and Carthalo was accordingly 
executed. (Appian, de Bell. Pun. 63, 74.) [L. S.] 

CARTI'LIUS, an early Roman jurist, who 
probably lived not later than the time of Caligula, 
as in Dig. 28, tit. 5, s. G9, he is cited by Proculus, 
who adopts his opinion in the case in question iri 
preference to that of Trebatius. The case was 
this—Let A or B, whichever wishes, bo my licit*. 
They both wish. Cnrtilius says. Both take: Tre¬ 
batius, Neither. In Dig. 13, tit. G, s. 5, § 13, ho 

is cited by Ulpian. It was Ant. Augustinus who 
(Emend. 3, 9) first brought these passages into 
notice, and rescued the name of Cartilius from ob¬ 
livion. In the former passage the Ilaloandrinc edi¬ 
tions of the Digest have Cnrfilins, and, in the 
latter, an early corrector of the Florentine manu¬ 
script, not being familiar with the name Cartilius, 
enclosed it in brackets ns a mark of condemnation. 

The jurist Cartilius is evidently different from 
the Catilius, not Cartilius Severus, who was prac- 
positus Syriae, praefectus urbi, and great-grand¬ 
father of the emperor M. Antoninus. (Plin. Ep. 
i. 22; iii. 12 ; Spart. JIadr. 5, 15, 22 ; Capitol. 
Anion. Pius 2 ; At. Ant. 1 ; Dion Cass. ix. 21.) The 
name of this Catilius appears in the Fasti, a. n. 
121, as consul for the second time, three years after 
the death of Trajan. II is first consulate does not 
appear in the Fasti, and therefore it may be in¬ 
ferred that he was consul sujjcdus. If the rescript 
of Trajan, cited Dig. 29, tit. 1, s. 24, were ad¬ 
dressed, according to the Haloandrir.e reading, to 
Catilius Severus, it is probably referable to the 
time of the proconsulate succeeding his first consul¬ 
ship. (Bertrandus, *2, 22, 1. Maiansius, ii. p. 
273—287.) [J. T. G.] 

CARTIMANDUA, or CARTISMANDUA, 
queen of the Brigantes in Britain, about a. d. 50, 
in which year she treacherously delivered up to 
the Romans Caractacus, who had come to seek her 
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protection. By this act of treachery towards her 
own countrymen, she won the favour of the Ro¬ 
mans, and increased her power. Hence, says 
Tacitus, arose wealth and luxury, and Cartimandua 
repudiated her own husband Venutius to share her 
bed and throne with Vellocatus,the arm-bearer of her 
husband. This threw her state into a civil war, a 
portion of her people supporting Venutius against the 
adulterer. Venutius collected an army of auxiliaries, 
defeated the Brigantcs, and reduced Cartimandua 
to the last extremity. She solicited the aid of the 
Romans, who rescued her from her danger; but 
Venutius remained in possession of her kingdom, 
a. n. 69. (Tac. Ann. xii. 36,40, Hid. iii. 45.) [L.S.] 

CARVI'LIA GENS, plebeian, came into dis¬ 
tinction during the Samnite wars. The first mem¬ 
ber of the gens who obtained the consulship was 
Sp. Carvilius in b. c. 293, who received the sur¬ 
name of Maximus, which was handed down as a 
regular family-name. For those whose cognomen 
is not mentioned, sec Carvilius. 

The following coin is referred to this gens, and 
the three names upon it. Car. Ogvl. Vkr., are 
those of three triumvirs of the mint. 



CARVI'LIUS. 1. and 2. L. Carvilius and 
Sp. Carvilius, tribunes of the plebs u. c. 212, 
accused M. Postumius. [Postumius.] (Liv.xxv. 3.) 

3. Sp. Carvilius, was sent by Cn. Sicinius to 
Rome in B.C. 171, when Perseus despatched an 
embassy to the senate. When the senate ordered 
the ambassadors to quit Italy within eleven days, 
Carvilius was appointed to keep watch over them, 
till they embarked on board their ships. (Liv. xlii. 
36.) 

4. C. Carvilius of Spoletium, negotiated on 
behalf of the Roman garrison tho surrender of 
Uscana, a town of the Pcncstae, to Perseus in b. c. 
169. (Liv. xliii. 18, 19.) 

CAltUS, a Roman poet, and a contemporary of 
Ovid, who appears to have written a poem on 
Hercules. (Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. iv. 16. 7.) 

CAltUS, M. AURE'LIUS, according to Victor, 
whose account is confirmed by Sidonius Apolli- 
naris and Zonaras, was a native of Narbonne in 
Gaul; but Vopiscus professes to be unable to speak 
with certainty either of his lineage or birth-place, 
and quotes the conflicting statements of older 
authorities, who variously represented that he was 
born at Milan ; or in Illyria, of Carthaginian ances¬ 
tors; or in the metropolis, of Illyrian parents. He 
himself undoubtedly claimed Roman descent, as 
appears from a letter addressed by him when pro- 
consul of Cilicia to his legate Junius, but this is 
not inconsistent with the supposition that he may 
have belonged to some city which was also a 
colony. After passing through many different 
stages of civil and military preferment, he was ap¬ 
pointed praefect of the praetorians by Probus, who 
entertained the highest respect for his talents and 
integrity. When that prince was murdered by 
the soldiers at Sirmium in a. d. 282, Carus was 
unanimously hailed as his successor, and the choice 
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of the troops was confirmed by the senate. The 
new ruler, soon after his accession, gained a victory 
over the Sarmatians, who had invaded Illyricum 
and were threatening Thrace and even Italy itself. 
Having conferred the title of Caesar upon both his 
sons, he nominated Carinus, the elder, governor of 
all the Western provinces, and, accompanied by 
Numerianus, the younger, set out upon an expedi¬ 
tion against the Persians which had been planned 
by his predecessor. The campaign whicli followed 
was most glorious for the Roman arms. The 
enemy, distracted by internal dissensions, were 
unable to oppose a vigorous resistance to the in¬ 
vaders. All Mesopotamia was quickly occupied, 
—Seleucia and Ctesiphon were forced to yield. 
But the career of Carus, who was preparing to 
push his conquests beyond the Tigris, was suddenly 
cut short, for he perished by disease, or treachery, 
or, as the ancient historians commonly report, by 
a stroke of lightning, towards the close of 283, 
after a reign of little more than sixteen months. 
The account of his death, transmitted by his secre¬ 
tary Junius Calphurniu8 to the praefect of the 
city, is so confused and mysterious that we can 
scarcely avoid the surmise that his end was has¬ 
tened by foul play, and suspicion has rested upon 
Arrius Aper, who was afterwards put to death by 
Diocletian on the charge of having murdered Nu¬ 
merianus. 

According to the picture drawn by the Augustan 
historian, Carus held a middle rank between those 
preeminent in virtue or in vice, being neither very 
bad nor very good, but rather good than bud. 
His character undoubtedly stood high before his 
elevation to the throne: no credit is to be attached 
to the rumour that he was accessary to the death 
of his benefactor, Probus, whose murderers he 
sought out and punished with the sternest justice, 
and the short period of his sway was unstained 
by any great crime. But the atrocities of Carinus 
threw a shade over the memory of his father, 
whom men could not forgive for having bequeathed 
his power to such a son. (Vopisc. Carus; Aurcl. 
Viet. Cues, xxx viii., EpU. xxxviii.; Zonar. xii. 30 ; 
Eutrop. ix. 12.) fW. R.) 



CARUS, JU'LIUS, one of tho murderers of T. 
Vinius when Galba was put to death in a. d. 69. 
(Tac. Hist. i. 42.) 

CARUS, ME'TIUS, one of the most infamous 
informers under Domitian. (Tac. Ayric. 45; Juv. 
i. 36 ; Martial, xii. 25 ; Plin. Ep. i. 5, vii. 19,27.) 

CA'RUS, SEIUS, son of Fascianus, at one 
time pracfcctus urbi, was put to death by Elaga- 
balus under the pretext that he had stirred up a 
mutiny among some of the soldiers quartered in 
the carnp under the Alban Mount, but in reality 
because he was rich, elevated in station, and high 
in intellect. He was brought to trial in the palace 
and there executed, no one appearing to give evi¬ 
dence against him except his accuser the emperor. 
(Dion Cass, lxxix. 4.) [W. Ii.] 
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CARY A'TIS (K apvans), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from the town of Caryae in Laconia. 
Here the statue of the goddess stood in the open 
air, and maidens celebrated a festival to her every 
year with dances. (Paus. iii. 10. § 8, iv. 1C. § 5; 
Serv. ad Virq. Edoy. viii. 30.) [L. S.J 

CARY'STIUS, ANTI'GONUS. [Antigonus 
of Carystus.] 

CARY , STIUS(Kapu«7Tioy), a Greek grammarian 
of Pergamus, who lived after the time of Nicander 
(Athen. xv. p. 684), and consequently about the 
end of the second century b. c. He is mentioned as 
the author of several works: 1. 'I aropiud iJtto/x- 
wfiyara, sometimes also called simply vnoyvifnaTa , 
an historical work of which great use was made by 
Athcnacus, who has preserved a considerable num¬ 
ber of statements from it. (i. p. 24, x. p. 434, &c., 
xi pp. 50G, 508, xii. pp. 542, 548, xiii. p. 577, xiv. 
p. 639; comp. Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 575, ad 
Theocrit. xiii. 22.) It must have consisted of at 
least three books, as the third is referred to by 
Athenaeus. 2. Ylepl SiSatTKaAiwy, that is, an ac¬ 
count of the Greek dramas, of the time and place 
of their performance, of their success, and the like. 
(Athen. vi. p. 235; the Greek Life of Sophocles,) 
3. n«pl SwTaSoo, or a commentary on the poet 
Sotados. (Athen. xiv. p. 620.) All these works 
are lost. [L. S.] 

CARYSTUS (Kapofrros), a son of Chciron and 
Chariclo, from whom the town of Carystus in 
Euboea was believed to have derived its name. 
(Schol. ad Ptnd. Pytli,, iv. 181; Kustath. ad Horn. 
p. 281.) [L.S.] 

CASCA, tho name of a plebeian family of tho 
Scrvilia gens. 

1. C. Skkvimus Casca, was tribune of the 
plcbs in B. c. 212. In that year M. Postumius, 
a farmer of the public revenue, and a relation of 
Casca, was accused of having defrauded the 
republic, and his only hope of escaping condemna¬ 
tion was Casca, who, however, was either too 
honest or too timid to interpose on his behalf. 
(Liv. xxv. 3.) 

2. P. Skrvilius Casca, one of the conspirators 
against Caesar, who aimed the first stroke at his 
assassination, b. c. 44. He was in that year tribune 
of tho plebs, and soon afterwards fled from Rome, 
as he anticipated the revenge which Octavianus 
was going to take. 11 is leaving Romo as tribune 
was against the constitution, and his colleague, 
P. Titius, accordingly carried a decree in the as¬ 
sembly of the people, by which he was deprived of 
his tribuneship. Ho fought in the battle of Phi¬ 
lippi, and died shortly afterwards. (Appian B. C 
ii. 113, 115, 117 ; Dion Cass. xliv. 52, xlvL 49; 
Cic. Philipp, xiii. 15, ad AU. i. 17, ad Brut. i. 18; 
Plut. Brut. 17, 45.) 

3. C. Servilius Casca, a brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, and a friend of Caesar, notwithstanding 
which he was likewise one of the conspirators 
against the life of the dictator. (Appian, B. C. 
ii. 113; Plut. Cues. 66; Suet. Cues. 82; Dion 
Cass. xliv. 52; Cic. Philipp, ii. 11.) 
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The foregoing coin of the Servilia gens belongs 
either to No. 2 or No. 3; it contains on the obverse 
the head of Neptune, and on the reverse a figure 
of Victory. [L. S. j 

A. CASCE'LLIUS, an eminent Roman jurist, 
contemporary with Trebatius, whom he exceeded 
in eloquence, though Trebatius surpassed him in 
legal skill. Their contemporary, Ofilius, the dis¬ 
ciple of Servius Sulpicius, was more learned than 
either. Cascellius, according to Pliny the Elder 
(//. N. viii. 40), was the disciple of one Volcatius, 
who, on a certain occasion, was saved by a dog 
from the attack of robbers. Pomponius (Dig. 1, 
tit. 2, s. 2, § 45), according to the Florentine ma¬ 
nuscript, writes thus—“ Fuit Cascellius, Mucius, 
Volusii auditor: denique in illius honorem testa- 
mento P. Mucium nepotem ejus rcliqnit heredem.” 
This may be understood to mean that, at the end 
of a long life, Cascellius made the grandson of his 
fellow-pupil his heir, but a man is more likely to 
honour his praeceptor than his fellow-pupil, and, on 
this construction, the Latinity is harsh, both in 
the use of the singular for the plural, and in tho 
reference of the word illius to the former of the 
two names, Mucius and Volusius, which arc con¬ 
nected merely by collocation. Hence the con¬ 
jectural reading of Bnlduinus adopted by Bertrnn- 
dus (de Vitis Jurisp. 2, 19), viz. “ Fuit Cascellius 
Mucii ct Volcatii auditor,” has gained tho approba¬ 
tion of many critics. 

Cascellius was a man of stem republican princi¬ 
ples : of Caesar's proceedings lie spoke with the 
utmost freedom. Neither hope nor fear could 
induce him, b. c. 41, to compose legal forms for tho 
donations of the triumvirs, the fruits of their pro¬ 
scriptions, which he looked upon as wholly irregu¬ 
lar and illegal. His independence and liberty of 
speech he ascribed to two things, which most men 
regarded ns misfortunes, old age and childlessness. 
In offices of honour, he never advanced beyond tho 
first step, the quaestorship, though he survived to 
the reign of Augustus, who offered him the con¬ 
sulship, which he declined. (Val. Max. vi. 2, § 
12, Dig. L c.) 

Cascellius is frequently quoted at second hand in 
tho Digest, especially by Javolcnus. In Dig. 35, 
tit. 1, s. 40, s. 1, and 32, s. 100, $ 1, we find him 
differing from Ofilius. In the latter passage, the 
case proposed was this:—A man leaves by will 
two specific marble statues, and all his marble. 
Do his other marble statues pass? Cascellius 
thought not, and Labeo agreed with him, in oppo¬ 
sition to Ofilius and Trebatius. 

In Dig. 38, tit. 5, s. 17, § 5, the following 
words occur in a quotation from Ulpian, “ Labeo 
quarto Postcriorum scripsit, nec Aristo, vel Aulus, 
utpotc probabile, notant.” For Aulus here it is 
not unlikely that Paulus ought to be road, for Cas¬ 
cellius is no where else in the Digest called Aulus 
simply. Moreover, he was of older standing than 
Labeo, and the only work of Csiscellius extant in 
the time of Pomponius (who was anterior to Ul¬ 
pian), was a book of legal bons mots {bene dietorum 
liber). 

In conversation, Cascellius was graceful, amusing, 
and witty. Several of his good sayings are pre¬ 
served. When a client, wishing to sever a part¬ 
nership in a ship, said to him, “ Navem dividcre 
volo,” his answer was, “You will destroy your 
ship.” He probably remembered the story of the 
analogous quibble on the words of a treaty, which, 
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to the disgrace of the Romans, deprived Antiochus 
the Great of his whole fleet. Vatinius, an un¬ 
popular personage, for whom it is to be presumed 
that Cascellius had no great liking, had been pelted 
with stones at a gladiatorial show, and consequently 
got a clause inserted in the edict of the aedilcs, 
“ ne quis in arenam nisi pomum mitteret.” About 
this time, the question was put to Cascellius, whe¬ 
ther a nux pinea were a pomum , it being a legal 
doubt whether fruits with hard as well as with 
soft external rind, were included in the term. u Si 
in Vatinium missurus es, pomum est.” (Quintil. 
vi. 3 ; Macrob. Saturn, ii. 6.) 

Horace (Ars Poet. 371, 37*2) pays a compliment 
to the established legal reputation of Cascellius— 

“-nec scit quantum Cascellius Aulus, 

Et tamen in pretio est.” 

The old scholiast on this passage remarks, that 
Gellius mentions Cascellius with praise, but this 
seems to be a mistake, unless the lost portions of 
Gellius should bear out the scholiast's assertion. 
He probably confounds the jurist with Cacscllius 
Vindcx, the grammarian, who is frequently cited 
by Gellius. The name of the jurist is often cor¬ 
ruptly spelt Caesellius, Ccselius, &c. 

When an intcrdictum rccuperandae possessions 
was followed by an action on a sponsio, if the 
claimant were successful in recovering on the 
sponsio, he was entitled as a consequence to the 
restitution of possession by what was called the 
Casccllianum or secutorium judicium. (Gaius, iv. 
166, 16.0.) It is likely that this judicium was de¬ 
vised by A. Cascellius. 

Cicero (pro JSulbo, 20) and Vnl. Maximus (viii. 
12, § 1) say, that Q. Mucius Scaevoln, the augur, 
a most accomplished lawyer, when he was consulted 
concerning jus praediatorium , used to refer his 
clients to Furius and Cascellius, who, being them¬ 
selves praediatores, and consequently personally in¬ 
terested in that part of the law, had made it their 
peculiar study. The quotations from our Cascellius 
in the Digest, do not point to praediatorian law, 
and a consideration of dates goes far to prove, that 
Cascellius praediator, was not our jurist, but per¬ 
haps his father. The old augur died when Cicero 
was very young, but our Cascellius might still have 
been his disciple. 

(Amin. Marc. xxx. 6 ; Ru til ins. Vitae JCtorum , 
36 ;Bertrandu8, dc Jurisp. ii. 19 ; Guil. Grotius, i. 
10 ; Strauch. Vitae aliquot JCtorum , p. 62 ; Mcna- 
gius, Amoctu Jur. c. 8 ; D'Amaud. Vitae Scaevola- 
rutn , § 4, p. 14; Hcineccius, Hist. Jur. Rom. §§ 190, 
191 ; Edelmann, [Stockmann,] Do Dencdictis A. 
CasceUiiy Lips. 1003 ; Bynkcrshoek, Praetermissa 
ad Pomponium, p. 57 ; Lagemans, de Auto Cas- 
caellioJCto. Lug. Bat. 1823; Zimmem, R. R. G. i. 
pp. 299, 300.) [J. T. G.] 

CA'SIUS (Kdtnos), a surname of Zeus, derived 
from mount Casion not far from Pelusium, on 
which the god had a temple. (Strab. xvi. p. 760; 
Plin. II. N. iv. 20, v. 14.) [L. S.] 

CA'SMILUS. [Cadmilus.] 

CASPE'RIUS, a centurion who served under 
the praefcct Caelius Pollio, and commanded the 
garrison of a stronghold called Gomcae in a. d. 52, 
during a war between the Armenians and Hibe- 
rians. Caelius Pollio acted the part of a traitor 
towards the Armenians, but found an honest oppo¬ 
nent in Casperius, who endeavoured, though in 
vain, to induce the Hiberians to raise the siege. 
In a. d. 62 we find him still serving as centurion 
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in Armenia, and Corbulo sent him as ambassador 
to Vologeses to expostulate with him respecting 
his conduct. (Tac. Ann. xii. 45, xv. 5.) [L. S.j 

CASPE'RIUS AELIA'NUS. [Aklianus.] 
CASSANDA'NE (Kaooavddvri), a Persian 
lady of the family of the Achacmenidae, daughter 
of Phamaspes, who married Cyrus the Great, and 
became by him the mother of Cambyacs. She 
died before her husband, who much lamented her 
loss, and ordered a general mourning in her 
honour. (Ilerod. ii. 1, iii. 2.) [E. E.] 

CASSANDER (Kao oavSpos). 1. King of Mace¬ 
donia, and son of Antipatcr, was 35 years old before 
his father’s death, if we may trust an incidental 
notice to that effect in Athcnaeus, and must, there¬ 
fore, have been born in or before b. c. 354. 
(Athen. i. p. 18, a.; Droysen, Gcsch. der Nadu- 
folyer Alexanders y p.256.) His first appcaranco 
in history is on the occasion of his being sent from 
Macedonia to Alexander, then in Babylon, to 
defend his father against his accusers: here, 
according to Plutarch (Ale.v. 74), Casaander was 
so struck by the sight, to him new, of the Persian 
ceremonial of prostration, that lie could not restrain 
his laughter, and the king, incensed at his rude¬ 
ness, is said to have seized him by the hair and 
dashed his head against the wall. Allowing for 
some exaggeration in this story, it is certain that 
he met with some treatment from Alexander which 
left on his mind an indelible impression of terror 
and hatred,—a feeling which perhaps nearly as 
much ns ambition urged him afterwards to tho 
destruction of the royal family. Tho story which 
ascribed Alexander’s death to poison [sec pp. 201, 
320], spoke also of Cassander as the person who 
brought the deadly water to Babylon. With 
respect to the satrapy of Caria, which is said by 
Diodorus, Justin, and Curtins to have been given 
to Cassander among the arrangements of n. c. 323, 
the confusion between the names Cassander and 
Asandcr is pointed out in p. 379, a. (Comp. 
Diod. xviii. 60.) On Polysperchon's being ap¬ 
pointed to succeed Antipater in the regency, Cas¬ 
sander was confirmed in the secondary dignity of 
Chiliarch (see Wcss .ad Diod. xviii. 48 ; Plilotoy. 
Mus. i. 380),—an office which had previously 
been conferred on him by his father, that he might 
serve as a check on Antigonus, when (n. c. 321) 
the latter was entrusted by Antipater with the 
command of the forces against Eumcnes. Being, 
however, dissatisfied with this arrangement, he 
strengthened himself by an alliance with Ptolemy 
Lagi and Antigonus, and entered into war with 
Polyspcrchon. For the operations of the contend¬ 
ing parties at Athens in b. c. 318, sec p. 125, h. 
The failure of Polysperchon at Megalopolis, in the 
same year, had the effect of bringing over most of 
the Greek states to Cassander, and Athens also 
surrendered to him, on condition that she should 
keep her city, territory, revenues, and ships, only 
continuing the ally of the conqueror, who should 
be allowed to retain Munychia till the end of the 
war. He at the same time settled the Athenian 
constitution by establishing 30 minae (half the 
sum that had been appointed by Antipatcr) as the 
qualification for the full rights of citizenship (see 
Bockh, PubL Econ. of Athens , i. 7, iv. 3) ; and 
the union of clemency and energy which his gene¬ 
ral conduct exhibited, is said to have procured him 
many adherents. While, however, he was suc¬ 
cessfully advancing his cause in the south, intelli- 
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gence reached him that Eurydice and her husband 
Arrhidaeus had fallen victims to the vengeance of 
Olympias, who had also murdered Cassander’s 
brother Nicanor, together with 100 of his princi¬ 
pal friends, and had even torn from its tomb the 
corpse of Iollas, another brother of his, by whom 
she asserted (the story being now probably propa¬ 
gated for the first time), that Alexander had been 
poisoned. Cassander immediately raised the siege 
of Tcgca, in which he was engaged, and hastened 
with all speed into Macedonia, though he thereby 
left the Peloponnesus open to Polysperchon's son 
[Alexander], and cutting off from Olympias 
all hope of aid from Polyspcrchon and Aeacidcs 
[Calas, Atarrhias], besieged her in Pydna 
throughout the winter of B. c. 317. In the spring 
of the ensuing year she was obliged to surrender, 
and Cassander shortly after caused her to be put 
to death in defiance of his positive agreement. 
The way now seemed open to him to the throne 
of Macedon, and in furtherance of the attainment 
of this object of his ambition, he placed Roxana 
and her young son, Alexander Aegus, in custody 
at Amphipolis, not thinking it safe as yet to mur¬ 
der them, and ordered that they should no longer 
bo treated as royal persons. lie also connected 
himself with the regal family by a marriage with 
Tliossalonica, half-sister to Alexander the Great, in 
whose honour he founded, probably in 316, the 
town which bore her name; and to the same 
time, perhaps, we may refer the foundation of 
Cassandreia in Pallenc, so called after himself 
(Strnb. Eve. e Lib. vit. p. 330.) Returning now 
to the south, he stopped in Boeotia and began the 
restoration of Thebes in the 20th year after its 
destruction by Alexander (b. c. 315), n measure 
highly popular with the Greeks, and not least so 
• at Athens, besides being a mode of venting his 
hatred against Alexander's memory. (Comp. 
Paus. ix. 7 ; Plut. Polit. Pracc. c. 17 ; for the 
date sec also Polem. ap. Aiken, i. p. 19, c.; Cn- 
saub. al. loc.; Clinton, Fasti, ii. p. 174.) Thence 
advancing into the Peloponnesus, he retook most 
of the towns which the son of Polyspcrchon had 
gained in his absence ; and soon after he succeed¬ 
ed also in attaching Polyspcrchon himself and 
Alexander to his cause, and withdrawing them 
from that of Antigonus, against whom a strong 
coalition had been formed. [Seo pp. 126, a, 167, 
b.J But in b. c. 313, Antigonus contrived, by 
holding out to them the prospect of independence, 
to detach from Cassander all the Greek cities 
where he had garrisons, except Corinth and 
Sicyon, in which Polysperchon and Cratcsipolis 
(Alexander's widow) still maintained their 
ground; and in the further operations of the war 
Cassander's cause continued to decline till the 
hollow peace of 311, by one of the terms of which 
he was to retain his authority in Europe till Alex¬ 
ander Aegus should be grown to manhood, while 
it was likewise provided that all Greek states 
should be independent. In the same year Cassan¬ 
der made one more step towards the throne, by 
the murder of the young king and his mother 
Roxana. In b. c. 310, the war was renewed, and 
Polysperchon, who once more appears in opposition 
to Cassander, advanced against him with Hercules, 
the son of Alexander the Great and Barsine, 
whom, acting probably under instructions from 
Antigonus, he had put forward as a claimant to 
the crown; but, being a man apparently with all the 
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unscrupulous cruelty of Cassander without hifl 
talent and decision, he was bribed by the latter, 
who promised him among other things the govern¬ 
ment of the Peloponnesus, to murder the young 
prince and his mother, b. c. 309. [Barsine, 
No. l.J At this time the only placeB held by 
Cassander in Greece were Athens, Corinth, and 
Sicyon, the two latter of which were betrayed to 
Ptolemy by Cratesipolis, in b. c. 308; and in 
307, Athens was recovered by Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, from Demetrius the Phalcrcan, who 
had held it for Cassander from b. c. 318, with the 
specious title of 44 Guardian" (intfL€\‘ 0 'rfis). In 
b. c. 306, when Antigonus, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy took the name of king, Cassander was 
sainted with the same title by Iris subjects, though 
according to Plutarch ( Dcmclr . 18) he did not 
assume it himself in his letters. During the siege 
of Rhodes by Demetrius in 305, Cassander sent 
supplies to the besieged, and took advantage of 
Demetrius being thus employed to assail again the 
Grecian cities, occupying Corinth with a garrison 
under Prepelaus, and laying siege to Athens. 
But, in b. c. 304, Demetrins having concluded a 
peace with the Rhodians, obliged him to raise the 
siege and to retreat to the north, whither, having 
made himself master of southern Greece, he ad¬ 
vanced against him. Cassander first endeavoured 
to obtain peace by an application to Antigonus, 
and then failing in this, he induced Lysimachus 
to effect a diversion by carrying the war into Asia 
against Antigonus, and sent also to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy for assistance. Meanwhile Demetrius, 
with far superior forces remained unaccountably 
inactive in Thessaly, till, being summoned to his 
father's aid, he concluded ft hasty treaty with Cas¬ 
sander, providing nominally for the independence 
of all Greek cities, and passed into Asia, b c. 302. 
In the next year, 301, the decisive battle of Ipsus, 
in which Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated 
and the former slain, relieved Cassander from Iris 
chief cause of apprehension. After the battle, the 
four kings (Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cnssandcr, nncl 
Lysimachus) divided among them the dominions 
of Antigonus as well as what they already pos¬ 
sessed ; and in this division Macedonia and 
Greece were assigned to Cassander. (Comp. 
Daniel, viii.; Polyb. v. 67; App. Dell. Syr. p. 
122, ad fin.) To n. c. 299 or 298, we must refer 
Cassander's invasion of Corcyra, which had re¬ 
mained free since its deliverance by Demetrius, 
a. c. 303, from the Spartan adventurer Cleonymus 
(comp. Liv. x. 2; Diod. xx. 105), and which may 
perhaps have been ceded to Cassander as a set-off 
against Demetrius' occupation of Cilicia, from 
which he had driven Cassander's brother Pleistar- 
clius. The island, however, was delivered by Aga- 
thocles of Syracuse, who compelled Cassander to 
withdraw from it. In b. c. 298, we find him car¬ 
rying on his intrigues in southern Greece, and 
assailing Athens and Elatca in Pliocis, which were 
successfully defended by Olympiodorus, the Athe¬ 
nian, with assistance from the Aetolians. Not 
being able therefore to succeed by force of arms, 
Cassander encouraged Lachares to seize the 
tyranny of Athens, whence however Demetrius 
expelled him ; and Cassander’s plans were cut 
short by bis death, which was caused by dropsy 
in the autumn of b. c. 297, as Droysen places it; 
Ciinton refers it to 296. (Diod. xviiL—xx. xxi. 
Ere. 2; Plut. Phocion , Pyrrhus, Demetrius; 
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Just, xii.-xv.; Arrian, A nab. vii. 27; Paus. i. 25, 
26, x. 34 ; Droysen, Gesch. der Nachf. Alexan¬ 
ders ; Thirl wall’s Greece , voL vii.) It will have 
appeared from the above account that there was no 
act, however cruel and atrocious, from which Cas- 
sander ever shrunk where the objects he had in 
view required it; and yet this man of blood, this 
ruthless and unscrupulous murderer, was at the 
same time a man of refinement and of cultivated 
literary tastes,—one who could feel the beauties 
of Homer, and who knew his poems by heart. 
(Caryst. ap. A then. xiv. p. 620, b.) For a sketch 
of his character, eloquently drawn, see Droysen, 
pp. 256, 257. The head on the obverse of the 
annexed coin of Cassander is that of Hercules. 



2. A Corinthian, who with his countryman 
Agathynus, having unsuspiciously entered the 
port of Lcucas with four ships of Taurion’s squa¬ 
dron, was treacherously seized there by the Illy¬ 
rians, and sent to Sccrdilaidas the Illyrian king. 
The latter had thought himself wronged by 
Philip V. of Macedonia, in not receiving the full 
Bum agreed on for his services in the social war, 
and had sent out 15 cutters to pay himself by 
piracy, h. c. 218. (Polyb. v. 95.) 

3. An Aeginetan, who, at the Achaean con¬ 
gress, held at Megalopolis, B. C. 186, followed 
Apolionides in dissuading the assembly from ac¬ 
cepting the 120 talents proffered them as a gift 
by king Eumencs II. [Sec p. 237, a.] He re¬ 
minded the Achaean*, that the Aeginetans, in con¬ 
sequence of their adherence to the league, had 
been conquered and enslaved by P. Sulpicius 
(b. c. 208), and that their island, having been 
given up by Romo to the Aetolians, had been sold 
by them to Attalus, the father of Eumencs. He 
called on Eumenes to shew his good-will to the 
Achaeans rather by the restoration of Aegina than 
by gifts of money, and he urged the assembly not 
to receive presents which would prevent their ever 
attempting the deliverance of the Aeginetans. 
The money of the king of Pergamus was refused 
by the congress. (Polyb. xi. 6, xxiii. 7, 8 ; comp. 
Liv. xxvii. 33; Plut. Aral. 34.) 

4. An officer in the service of Philip V. of 

Maeedon, whom the king, exasperated by the 
Romans calling on him to give up Acnus and Ma- 
roneia in Thrace, employed as his chief instru¬ 
ment in the cruel massacre of the Maronites, b. c. 
185. Being desired by the Romans to send Cas¬ 
sander to Rome for examination before the senate 
on the subject of the massacre, he caused him to 
be poisoned on his way, in Epcirus, to prevent any 
untoward revelations. (Polyb. xxiii. 13, 14; 
Liv. xxxix. 27, 34.) [E. E.] 

CASSANDRA (Kao’adi'dpa), also called Alex¬ 
andra (Paus. iii. 19. § 5, 26. § 3), was the fairest 
among the daughters of Priam and Hecabe. There 
are two points in her story which have furnished 
the ancient poets with ample materials to dilate 
upon. The first is her prophetic power, concerning 
which we have the following traditions: Cassandra 
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and Hellenus, when yet children, were left by 
their parents in the sanctuary of the Thyrabraean 
Apollo. The next morning they were found en¬ 
twined by serpents, which were occupied with 
purifying the children’s cars, so as to render them 
capable of understanding the divine sounds of 
nature and the voices of birds, and of thereby 
learning the future. (Tzetz. Argum. ad Lycoph.; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 663.) After Cassandra had 
grown up, she once again spent a night in the 
temple of the god. He attempted to surprise her, 
but as she resisted him, he punished her by caus¬ 
ing her prophecies, though true, to be disbelieved 
by men. (llygin. Fab, 93.) According to another 
version, Apollo initiated her in the art of prophecy 
on condition of her yielding to his desires. The 
maiden promised to comply with his wishes, but did 
not keep her word, and the god then ordained that 
no one should believe her prophecies. (Aeschyl. 
Again . 1207 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5; Scrv. ad Aen. 
ii. 247.) This misfortune is the cause of the tragic 
part which Cassandra acts during the Trojan war ; 
she continually announces the calamities which 
are coming, without any one giving heed to what 
she says; and even Priam himself looks upon her 
as a mad woman, and lias her shut up and guarded. 
(Tzctc. 1. c. ; Lycoph. 350 ; Scrv. ah Aen. ii. 246.) 
It should, however, be remarked, that Iiomor 
knows nothing of the confinement of Cassandra, 
and in the Iliad she appeal’s perfectly free. (//. 
xxiv. 700; comp. Od. xi. 421, &c.) During the 
war Othryoneus of Cabesus sued for her hand, but 
was slain by Idomeneua (//. xiii. 363); afterwards 
Coroebus did the same, but he was killed in the 

taking of Troy. (Paus. x. 27. § 1; Virg. Acn. ii. 
344, 425.) 

The second point in her history is her fate at 
and after tho taking of Troy. She fled into the 
sanctuary of Athena, and embraced the statue of 
the goddess as a suppliant. But Ajax, the son of 
Oi'leus, tore her away from the temple, and ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, even ravished her in the 
sanctuary. (Strab. vi. p. 264 ; comp. Ajax.) 
When the Greeks divided the booty of Troy, Cas¬ 
sandra was given to Agamemnon, who took her 
with him to Mycenae. Hero she was killed by 
Clytaemnestra, and Aegisthus put to death her 
children by Agamemnon, Tclednmus, and Pelops. 
(Aeschyl. Again. 1260; Paus. ii. 16. § 5 ; Horn. 
II. xiii. 365, xxiv. 699 ; Od. xi. 420.) She had 
a statue at Amyclac, and a temple with a statue at 
Leuctra in Laconia. (Paus. iii. 19. § 5, 26. § 3.) 
Her tomb was either at Amyclae or Mycenae 
(ii. 16. § 5), for the two towns disputed the pos¬ 
session of it. 

There is another mythical heroine Cassandra, 
who was a daughter of Iobates, king of Lycia. 
(Schol. ad Ilom. Jl. yi. 155; comp. Belleho- 
phon.) [L. S.] 

CA'SSIA GENS, originally patrician, after¬ 
wards plebeian. We have mention of only one 
patrician of this gens, Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, con¬ 
sul in b. c. 502, and the proposer of the first 
agrarian law, who was put to death by the patri¬ 
cians. As all theCassii after his time are plebeians, 
it is not improbable either that the patricians ex¬ 
pelled them from their order, or that they aban¬ 
doned it on account of the murder of Viscellinus. 
The Cassia gens was reckoned one of the noblest 
in Rome; and members of it are constantly men¬ 
tioned under the empire as well as during the re- 
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public. (Comp. Tac. Ann. vi. 15.) The chief 
family in the time of the republic bears the name 
of Longinus: the other cognomens during that 
time are IIemina, Parmensis, Ravilla, Sabaco, 
Varus, Visckllinus. Under the empire, the 
surnames are very numerous: of these an alpha¬ 
betical list is given below. The few persons of 
this gens mentioned without any cognomen are 
given under Cassius. 

CASSIA'NUS (K cur<riav6s), a Christian writer 
who was, according to Clemens of Alexandria ( ap. 
Hicron. Cutul. Script. Ecdcs. 38), the author of a 
chronological work (xP 0V0 7P a( pL «)• He may be the 
same as the Julius Cassianus from whose work 
“I)e Continentia” a fragment is quoted by Eusebius 
(Hist. Ecdcs. vi. 13), and is perhaps also no other 
person than the Cassianus whose first book of a 
work entitled i^yyjTiKd is quoted by Clemens of 
Alexandria. (Strom, i. p. 138.) [L. S.] 

CASSIA'NUS, otherwise called JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS and JOANNES EREMITA, 
is celebrated in the history of the Christian church 
as the champion of Semipelagianism, as one of the 
first founders of monastic fraternities in Western 
Europe, and ns the great lawgiver by whose codes 
such societies were long reguhited. The date of 
his birth cannot be determined with certainty, al¬ 
though a. d. 360 must be a close approximation, 
and the place is still more doubtful. Some have 
fixed upon the shores of the Euxinc, others upon 
Syria, others upon the South of France, and all 
alike appeal for confirmation of their views to par¬ 
ticular expressions in his works, and to the general 
character of his phraseology. Without pretending 
to decide the question, it seems on the whole most 
probable that he was a native of the East. At a 
very early age he bccamo an inmate of the monas¬ 
tery of Bethlehem, where he received the first 
elements of religious instruction, and formed with 
a monk named Germanus an intimacy which 
exercised a powerful influence over his future 
career. In the year 390, accompanied by his friend, 
he travelled into Egypt, and after having passed 
seven years among the Ascetics who swarmed in 
the deserts near the Nile, conforming to all their 
habits and practising all their austerities, he re¬ 
turned for a short period to Bethlehem, but very 
soon again retired to consort with the eremites of 
the Thebaid. In 403 he repaired to Constantino¬ 
ple, attracted by the fame of Chrysostom, and 
received ordination as deacon from his hands. 
When that great prelate was driven by persecution 
from his see, Cassianus and Germanus were em¬ 
ployed by the friends of the patriarch to lay a 
statement of the case before Pope Innocent I., and 
since Pclagius is known to have been at Rome 
about this period, it is highly probable that some 
personal intercourse may have taken place between 
him and his future opponent. From this time 
there is a blank in the history of Cassianus until 
the year 415, when we find him established as a 
presbyter at Marseilles, where he passed the re¬ 
mainder of his life in godly labours, having 
founded a convent for nuns and the celebrated 
abbey of St. Victor, which while under his controul 
is said to have numbered five thousand inmates. 
These two establishments long preserved a high 
reputation, and served as models for many similar 
institutions in Gaul and Spain. The exact year 
of his death is not known, but the event must be 
placed after 433, at least the chronicle of Prosper 
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represents him as being alive at that epoch. He 
was eventually canonized as a saint, and a great 
religious festival used to be celebrated in honour 
of him at Marseilles on the 25th of July. 

The writings of Cassianus now extant are— 

1. “ De Institute Cocnobiorum Libri XII.,” 
composed before the year 418 at the request of 
Castor [Castor], bishop of Apt, who was desirous 
of obtaining accurate information with regard to tho 
rules by which the cloisters in the East were go¬ 
verned. This work is divided into two distinct 
parts. The first four books relate exclusively to 
the mode of life, discipline, and method of perform¬ 
ing sacred offices, pursued in various monasteries; 
the remainder contain a series of discourses upon 
the eight great sins into which mankind in general 
and monks in particular are especially liable to fall, 
such ns gluttony, pride, passion, and the like. 
Hence Photius (Cod. cxcvii.) quotes these two sec¬ 
tions as two separate treatises, and this arrange¬ 
ment appears to have been adopted to a certain 
extent by the author himself. (See Praef. Collatt. 
and Collat xx. 1.) The subdivision of the first 
part into two, proposed by Gcnnadius, is unneces¬ 
sary and perplexing. 

2. “ Collationes Patrum XXIV.,” twenty-four 
•acred dialogues between Cassianus, Gcrmnuus, 
and Egyptian monks, in which are developed the 
spirit and object of the monastic life, the end 
sought by the external observances previously de¬ 
scribed. They were composed at different periods 
between 419 and 427. Tho first ten are inscribed 
to Leontius, bishop of Frojus, and to Ilolladius, 
abbot of St. Castor, the following seven to Ilono- 
ratus, afterwards bishop of Arles, the last seven to 
Joviuianus, Miucrvius, and other monks. In tho 
course of these conversations, especially in the 13th, 
we find an exposition of the peculiar views of Cas¬ 
sianus on certain points of dogmatic theology, con¬ 
nected more especially with original sin, predesti¬ 
nation, free-will, and grace, constituting the system 
which has been termed Semipelagianism because it 
steered a middle course between the extreme posi¬ 
tions occupied by St Augustin and Pelagius; for 
while the former maintained, that man was by 
nature utterly corrupt and incapable of emerging 
from his lost state by any efforts of his own, tho 
latter held, that the new-born infant was in tho 
state of Adam before the fall, hence morally pure 
and capable in himself of selecting between virtue 
and vice; while Cassianus, rejecting the views of 
both, asserted, that the natural man was neither 
morally dead nor morally sound, but morally sick, 
and therefore stood in need of medical aid, that aid 
being the Grace of God. Moreover, according to 
his doctrine, it is necessary for man of his own free 
will to seek this aid in order to be made whole, 
but at the same time the free-will of man cannot 
set limits to the Grace of God which may be 
exerted on behalf of those who seek it not, as in 
the case of the Apostle Paul and others. Cas¬ 
sianus certainly rejected absolute predestination 
and the limitation of justification to the elect, but 
his ideas upon these topics are not very clearly ex¬ 
pressed. Those who desire full information with 
regard to Semipelagian tenets will find them fully 
developed in the works enumerated at the end of 
this article. 

3. u l)c Incarnatione Christi Libri VII.,” a con¬ 
troversial tract in confutation of the Nestorian 
heresy, drawn up about 430 at the request of Leo, 
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at that time archdeacon and afterwards bishop of 
Rome. 

The following essays have been ascribed erro¬ 
neously, or at all events upon insufficient evidence, 
to Cassianus :—“ De spirituali Medicina Monachi 
seu Dosis medica ad exinaniendos Animi Affec- 
tus;” “ Theologica Confessio et De Conflictu 
Vitionim et Virtutum ;” 44 Vita S. Victoris Mar- 
tyris,” &c. There are no grounds for believing 
that he wrote, as some have asserted, a Regula 
Monastica, now lost. 

The attentive reader of this father will soon per¬ 
ceive that he was thoroughly engrossed with his 
subject, and paid so little attention to the graces of 
style, that his composition is often careless and 
slovenly. At the same time his diction, although 
it bears both in words and in construction a bar¬ 
baric stamp deeply impressed, is far superior to 
that of many of his contemporaries, siuce it is 
plain, simple, unaffected, and intelligible, devoid of 
the fantastic conceits, shabby finery, and coarse 
paint, under which the literature of that age so 
often strove to hide its awkwardness, feebleness, 
and deformity. 

The earliest edition of the collected works of 
Cassianus is that of Basle, 1559, fob, in a volume 
containing also Joannes Damn-scon us. It was re¬ 
printed in 1569 and 1575. These were followed 
by the edition of Antwerp, 1578, 8vo. The most 
complete and best edition is that printed at Frank¬ 
fort, 1722, fob, with the commentaries and pre¬ 
liminary dissertations of the Benedictine Gazacus 
(Gnzet), and reprinted at Leipzig in 1733, fob 
The edition superintended by Gazct himself was 
published at Douay in 1618, 3 vols. fob, and again 
in an enlarged form at Arras in 1628. 

The Imlitutiones appeared at Basle in 1485 and 
1497, fob, and at Leyden, 1516, fob The existence 
of the Venice edition of 1481, mentioned by Fa- 
bricius, is doubtful. 

The Inslilutiones and Cottalioncs appeared at 
Venice, 1491, fob; at Bologna, 1521, 8vo.; at 
Leyden, 1525, 8vo., at Rome, 1583 and 1611, 8vo. 

The De Jnamiulione, first published separately 
at Basle in 1534, and reprinted at Paris in 1545 
and 1569, is included in Simler's “ Scriptores 
veterea Latini de una Persona et duabus Naturis 
Christi,” Zurich, 1572, fob 

There is a translation of the Inslilutiones into 
Italian by Buffi, a monk of Camaldoli, Venice, 
1563, 4to., of the Collationes into French by Dc 
Saligny, Paris, 1663, 8vo., and of the Inslilutiones, 
also by De Saligny, Paris, 1667, 8vo. 

For a full and elaborate disquisition on the life, 
writings, and doctrines of Cassianus, consult the 
two essays by Dr. G. F. Wiggers, De Joanne Cas~ 
siano Massiliensi, qui Scmipcluyianismi Atictor vidyo 
perhibetur , Rostochii, 1824, 1825, 4to., and his 
article 44 Cassianus” in the Encyclopaedia of Ersch 
and Gruber. See also Gcffken, Ilisloria Semi - 
petayianismi anliquissima , Gottingae, 1826. Be¬ 
sides these, we have among the older writers 
Commentarias de Joanne Cassiuno, by Cupcr, in 
the Acta SS. m. Jul. v. p. 488; also S. Joannes 
Cassianus i/lusiralus , by Jo. Bapt. Guesnay, Ley¬ 
den, 1652, 4to.; and Disscrtatio de Vila, Scriptis 
et Doctrina Joannis Cassiani , Abbatis Massilicnsis, 
Semipeluyianornm Principis , by Ouden, in his 
Comment, de Script. Ecct. vol. i. p. 1113. See also 
Tillemont, xiv. 157 ; Schroeck, Kirchenyesck. viib 
383; Schoenemann, Bibliotheca Palrum Lutinorum 
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cap. v. 26 (Lips. 1792); Baelir, Geschiclilc der 
Romischen Literatur, Suppb Band, ii. Abtheil. p. 
328. [W. R.] 

CASSIA'NUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] 
CASSIEPEIA or CASSIOPEIA (KaatrUneia 
or Kaaai6nud), the wife of Cepheus in Aethiopia, 
and mother of Andromeda, whose beauty she ex¬ 
tolled above that of the Nereids. This pride be¬ 
came the cause of her misfortunes, for Poseidon 
sent a monster into the country which ravaged the 
land, and to which Andromeda was to be sacrificed. 
But Perseus saved her life. (Ilygin. Fab. 64; 
comp. Andromeda.) According to other accounts 
Cassiepeia boasted that she herself surpassed the 
Nereids in beaut)', and for this reason she was re¬ 
presented, when placed among the stars, as turning 
backwards. (Arab P/taen. 187, &c.; Manih 
Aslron. i. 355.) [L. S.] 

CASSIODO'RUS, MAGNUS AURE'LIUS, 
or CASSIODO'IUUS, for the MSS. vary be¬ 
tween these two forms of the name, although the 
former has been generally adopted, was born about 
a. d. 468, at Scylaceuni (Squillace), in the country 
of the Bruttii, of an ancient, honourable, and 
wealthy Roman family. His father was at one 
period secretary to Valentinian the Third, but re¬ 
tired from public life upon the death of that prince 
and the extinction of the Western Empire. Young 
Cassiodorus was soon discovered to be a boy of 
high promise, and his talents were cultivated with 
anxious assiduity and care. At a very early age 
his genius, accomplishments,and multifarious learn¬ 
ing, attracted the attention and commanded the 
respect of the first barbarian king of Italy, by whom 
he was chosen Conies rerpm privatarum and eventu¬ 
ally Comes sacrarum luryilionum, an appointment 
which placed him at the head of financial affairs. 
But when Odoncer after a succession of defeats 
was shut up in Ravenna by Thcodoric, Cassiodorus 
withdrew to his estates in the south, and hastened 
to recommend himself to the conqueror by persuad¬ 
ing his countrymen and tho Sicilians to submit 
without resistance. Hence, after the murder of his 
former patron, he was received with the greatest 
distinction by the now sovereign, was nominated 
to all tho highest offices of state in succession, and 
under a variety of different titles (for the parade 
and formality of the old court were studiously 
maintained), regulated for a long series of years 
the administration of the Ostrogothic power with 
singular ability, discretion, and success, possessing 
at once the full confidence of his master and the 
affection of the people. Perceiving, however, that 
Theodoric, enfeebled by age, was beginning to 
yield to the selfish suggestions of evil counsellors 
and to indulge in cruelty towards his Italian sub¬ 
jects, Cassiodorus wisely resolved to seek shelter 
from the approaching storm, and, resigning all Ins 
honours, betook himself to the country in 524, 
thus avoiding the wretched fate of Boethius and 
Symmachus. Recalled after the death of Thco¬ 
doric, he resumed his position, and continued to 
discharge the duties of chief minister under Ama- 
lasontha, Athalaric, Theodatus, and Vitigcs, ex¬ 
erting all his energies to prop their tottering 
dominion. But when the triumph of Belisarius 
and the downfall of the Ostrogoths was no longer 
doubtful, being now 70 years old, he once more re¬ 
tired to his native province, and having founded 
the monastery of Viviers (Coenobium Vivarienses. 
Castellense), passed the remainder of his life, which 
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was prolonged until he had nearly completed a 
century, in the seclusion of the cloister. Here his 
activity of mind was no less conspicuous than 
when engaged in the stirring business of the world, 
and his efforts were directed towards the accom¬ 
plishment of designs not less important. The great 
object which he kept steadily in view and prose¬ 
cuted with infinite labour and unflagging zeal, was 
to elevate the standard of education among ecclesi¬ 
astics by inducing them to study the models of 
classical antiquity, and to extend their knowledge 
of general literature and science. To accomplish 
this he formed a library, disbursed large sums in 
the purchase of MSS., encouraged the monks to 
copy these with care, and devoted a great portion 
of his time to labour of this description and to the 
composition of elementary treatises on history, 
metaphysics, the seven liberal arts, and divinity, 
which have rendered him not less celebrated as an 
author and a man of learning than as a politician 
and a statesman. The leisure hours which re¬ 
mained he is said to have employed in the con¬ 
struction of philosophical toys, such as sun-dials, 
water-clocks, everlasting lamps, and the like. The 
benefit derived from his precepts and example was 
by no means confined to the establishment over 
which he presided, nor to tho epoch when lie 
flourished. The same system, the advantages of 
which were soon perceived and appreciated, was 
gradually introduced into similar institutions, the 
transcription of ancient works became one of the 
regular and stated occupations of the monastic life, 
and thus, in all probability, we are indirectly in¬ 
debted to Cassiodorus for the preservation of a 
large proportion of the most precious relies of an¬ 
cient genius. Tho following is a list of all the 
writings of Cassiodorus with which we are ac¬ 
quainted :— 

1. “ Variarum (Epistolarum) Libri XII.,** an 
assemblage of state papers drawn up by Cassiodorus 
in accordance with tho instructions of the so¬ 
vereigns whom he served. In the first ten books 
the author always speaks in the person of the ruler 
for the time being; in the last two, in his own. 
The first five contain the ordinances of Thcodoric, 
the sixth and seventh regulations (formulae) with 
regard to the chief offices of the kingdom, the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, the decrees promulgated 
by the immediate successors of Thcodoric, the 
eleventh and twelfth the edicts published by Cas¬ 
siodorus himself during the years 534—538, when 
proefect of the praetorium. This collection is of 
the greatest historical importance, being our chief 
and most trustworthy source of information in re¬ 
gard to everything connected with the constitution 
and internal discipline of the Ostrogothic dominion 
in Italy. We must not, however, expect to find 
much that is attractive or worthy of imitation in 
the style of these documents. While wc cannot 
help admiring the ingenuity displayed in the selec¬ 
tion and combination of phrases, moulded for the 
most part into neat but most artificial forms, 
and polished with patient toil, we at the same 
time feel heartily wearied and disgusted by the 
sustained affectation and declamatory glitter which 
disfigure every page. The language is full of 
strange and foreign words, and little attention is 
paid to the delicacies of syntax, but Funecius is 
too harsh when he designates it as a mere mass of 
Gothic solecisms. Perhaps the best description 
which can be given of the general effect produced 
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upon the reader by these compositions is contained 
in the happy expression of Tiraboschi, who charac¬ 
terises the diction of Cassiodorus as “ barbara 
eleganza.” 

The Editio Princeps of the “ Variarum ” was 
printed under the inspection of Accursius by Henr. 
Sileceus, at Augsburg, in the month of May, 
1533 (fol.), the disquisition “ De Anima” being 
included in the same volume. 

2. 44 Chronicon,” a dull, pompous, clumsy sum¬ 
mary of Universal History, extending from the 
creation of the world down to a. j>. 519, derived 
chiefly from Eusebius, Hieronymus, Prosper, and 
other authorities still accessible. It was drawn up 
in obedience to the orders of Thcodoric, and by no 
means deserves the respect with which it was re¬ 
garded in the middle ages, since it is carelessly 
compiled and full of mistakes. 

3. w Ilistoriac Ecclesiasticae Tripartitae ex tri- 
bus Graecis Scriptoribus, Sozomeno, Socrate, ac 
Theodoreto ab Epiphanio Scholnstico Versis, per 
Cassiodorum Senatorem in Epitoracn rcdactae 
Libri XII.” The origin of this work is sufficiently 
explained by the title. It contains a complete 
survey of ecclesiastical history from Constantine 
down to the younger Theodosius. This, like tho 
Chronicon, is of little value in the present day, 
since the authorities from which it is taken arc still 
extant, and are infinitely superior botli in matter 
and manner to the epitomizer. Prefixed wc have 
an introduction, in which Cassiodorus gives full 
scope to his taste for inflated grandiloquence. The 
editio princeps of the Ecclesiastical History was 
printed by Johannes Schussler, at Augsburg, 1472, 
fol. 

4. “ Computus Paschal is sivc do Jndictionibus, 
Cyclis Solis et Lunae,” &c.,containing the calcula¬ 
tions necessary for tho correct determination of 
Easter. This treatise belongs to tho date 562, 
and this is the latest year in which wo can prove 
the author to have been alive. 

5. “ De Orthographia Liber,” compiled by Cas¬ 
siodorus when 93 years old from the works of nine 
ancient grammarians,—Agnaeus Cornutus, Vclius 
Longus, Curtius Valerianus, Papirianus, Adnman- 
tius Martyrius, Eutyches, Cacscllius, Lucius Cnc- 
cilius Vindex, and Priscianus, in addition to whom 
we find quotations from Varro, Donatus, and 
Phocas. 

6. ** De Arte Grammntica ad Donati Mentem,” 
of which a fragment only has been preserved. 

This tract, together with the preceding, will be 
found in the 44 Grammaticae Latini Auctores an- 
tiqui ” of Putschius, Hanov. 1G05, p. 2275 and 
p. *2322. 

7. “ De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Lite- 
rarum,” in two books, a compilation from the best 
authorities, much esteemed and studied during the 
middle ages. It contains a compendium of the 
seven liberal arts which were at one time supposed 
to embrace the whole circuit of human knowledge, 
—Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectics, Arithmetic, Geo¬ 
metry, Asironomy, Music. 

Angelo Mai has recently published from a Vati¬ 
can MS. some chapters, hitherto unedited, which 
seem to have formed the conclusion of the work. 
{Classtcorum Auctorum c Vat. Coid. vol. iii. p. 349.) 

8. 44 De Anima,” on the name, origin, nature, 
qualities, abode, and future existence of the soul, 
together with speculations upon other topics con¬ 
nected with the same subject. 
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9. “ De Institutione Divinarum Litemrum " an I Odoacor, and the latter not to have been born until 


introduction to the profitable reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, intended for the use of the monks. 
This is perhaps the most pleasing of all our author’s 
works. His profound and varied knowledge is 
here displayed to the best advantage, his instruc¬ 
tions are conveyed in more plain and simple phrase¬ 
ology than lie elsewhere employs, while a truly 
Christian tone and spirit pervades the whole. 

10. “ Expositio in Psatraos sivc Commcnta 
Psaltcrii," extracted chiefly from the “ Knarra- 
tioncs" of St. Augustin, although we gather from 
internal evidence that the exegetical treatises of 
Hilnrius, Ambrosias, Hieronymus, and others upon 
the same subject, had been carefully consulted. 
As a matter of course we detect in the copy the 
same features which distinguish the original, the 
same love of overstrained allegorical interpretation, 
the same determination to wring from the plainest 
and least ambiguous precepts some mystical and 
esoteric doctrine. 

11. The “Expositio in Cantica Canticorum," 
although breathing a spirit similar to the commen¬ 
tary just described, and set down in all MSS. as 
the production of Cassiodorus, is throughout so 
different in style and language from all his other 
dissertations, that its authenticity has with good 
reason been called in question. 

12. “ Complexiones in Epistolas Apostolorum, 
in Acta et in Apocalypsim." Short illustrations of 
the apostolic Epistles, the Acts, and Revelations, 
first brought to light by Scipio Maffei, published 
by him at Florence from a Verona MS. in 1721, 
and reprinted at London with the notes of Chan¬ 
dler in 1722, and at Rotterdam in 1723, all in 8vo. 
These annotations arc not considered by theolo¬ 
gians of any particular value. 

In addition to the above we frequently find two 
tracts included among the writings of Cassiodorus, 
one a rhetorical essay entitled “ De Schcmatibus 
ct Tropis,"and the other “ l)e Amicitia Liber." Of 
these the former is now generally ascribed to the 
venerable Bede, while the latter is believed to have 
been composed by Petrus Blcsensis, archdeacon of 
London, an ecclesiastic of the twelfth century. 

Among his lost works we may name, 1. “ Lihri 
XII De Rebus Gestis Gothorum," known to us 
only through the abridgement of Jornandes ; 2. 
“ Liber Titulorum s. Mcmorialis," short abstracts, 
apparently, of chapters in holy writ; 3. “ Exposi¬ 
tio Kpistolac ad Romanos," in which the Pelagian 
heresy was attacked and confuted. The last two, 
together with the “ Complexiones" and several 
other treatises already mentioned, are enumerated 
in the preface to the “ De Orthographia Liber." 

The first edition of the collected works of Cas¬ 
siodorus is that published at Paris in 1584, 4to., 
with the notes of Fornerius; the best and most 
complete is that published bj' D. Garet at Rouen, 
1679, 2 vol8. fob, and reprinted at Venice in 1729. 

On his life we have Vita G'ussiodori, prefixed to 
the edition of Garet; La Vie de Cussidorc avec un 
Abrege de I'Histoire des Princes qu'il a servi et des 
Remarques sur ses Ouvrages , by F. D. de Sainte 
Marthe, Paris, 1694, 8vo.; and Lchcn Cassiodor's, 
by De Boat, in the first volume of the transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Munich, p. 79. There 
is frequently much confusion in biographical dis¬ 
quisitions between Cassiodorus the father and Cas¬ 
siodorus the son, the former having been supposed 
by many to be the individual who held office under 


479. But the question seems to be set at rest by 
the 4th epistle of the 1st hook of the VaiiatwH, 
where the father and son are clearly distinguished 
from each other; and since the latter unquestion¬ 
ably enjoyed a place of trust under Odoaccr, whose 
downfall took place in 490, the young secretary, 
although still “ adolesccns,’’ could not by any pos¬ 
sibility have been born so late as 479. Some re¬ 
marks upon this point will be found in Osann, 
Beit rage zur Gr. und Rom. Lileratur Gcschichtc , 
vol. ii. p. 160, Cassel. 1839. The different digni¬ 
ties with which he was invested are enumerated, 
and their nature fully explained, in Manso, Gcs- 
cJuchte des Ostgolhischcn ReicJis. [W. R.] 

CASSI'PHONE (Kafrai<t>6i'ri)> a daughter of 
Odysseus by Circe, and sister of Telcgonus. After 
Odysseus had been restored to life by Ciree, when 
he had been killed by Tclcgonu9, he gave Cassi- 
phone in marriage to Tclemachus, whom, however, 
she killed, because he had put to death her mother 
Circe. (Schol. ad JycopL 7 95, &c.) [L. S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS, a British chief, who 
fought against Caesar in his second campaign 
against Britain, l*. c. 54. lie ruled over the 
country north of the river Tamesis (Thames), and 
as by his perpetual wars with his neighbours he 
had acquired the reputation of a great warrior, tho 
Britons gave him the supreme command against 
the Romans. After the Britons and Romans had 
fought in several engagements, the former abstain¬ 
ed from attacking the Romans with their wholo 
forces, which emboldened Caesar to march into the 
dominions of Cassivclaunus: he crossed the 
Thames, though its passage had been rendered 
almost impossible by artificial means, and put tho 
enemy to flight; but he continued to be much 
harassed by the sallies of the Britons from their 
forests. The Trinobantcs, however, with whom 
Cassivclaunus had been at war, and some other 
tribes submitted to the Romans. Through them 
Caesar became acquainted with the site of tho 
capital of Cassivclaunus, which was not far off, 
and surrounded by forests and marshes. Caesar 
forthwith made an attack upon the place and took 
it. Cassivclaunus escaped, but ns one or two 
attacks which he made on the naval camp of the 
Romans were unsuccessful, he sued for peace, 
which was grunted to him on condition of his pay¬ 
ing a yearly tribute and giving hostages. (Cacs. 
B. G. v. 11-23; Dion Cass. xl. 2, 3; Polyaen. 
Strut, viii. Cacs. 5; Beda, Ecdes. Hist. Gent. Angl. 
L 2.) [L.S.] 

CA'SSIUS. 1. C. Cassius, tribune of tho 
soldiers, a c. 168, to whose custody the Illyrian 
king Gentius was entrusted by the praetor Ani¬ 
cius, when he fell into the hands of the latter in 
the Illyrian war. (Liv. xliv. 31.) 

2. L. Cassius, proconsul in Asia in B. c. 90, 
which province he probably received after his 
praetorship with the title of proconsul, as we 
know that he never obtained the consulship itself. 
In conjunction with M\ Aquillius he restored 
Ariobarzanes to Cappadocia, and Nicomedcs to 
Bithynia; but when Ariobarzanes was .again 
driven out of his kingdom by Mithridates in the 
following year, Cassius made preparations to carry 
on war against the latter. Ho was, however, 
obliged to retire before Mithridates, and fled to 
Rhodes, where he was when Mithridates laid 
siege to the place. He afterwards fell into the 
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hands of the king of Pontus, though on what oc¬ 
casion is not mentioned, but was restored to free¬ 
dom at the end of the first Mithridatic war. 
(Appian, Mithr. 11, 17, 24, 112.) 

3. L. Cassius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 89, 
at the time of tho Marsic war, when the value of 
landed property was depreciated, and the quantity 
of money in circulation was comparatively small 
Debtors were thus unable to pay the money they 
owed, and as the praetor A. Sempronius Asellio 
decided against the debtors in accordance with the 
old laws, the people became exasperated, and L. 
Cassius excited them still more against him, so 
that he was at length murdered by the people 
while offering a sacrifice in the forum. (VaL 
Max. ix. 7. § 4; comp. Liv. Epit 74.) 

4. Q. Cassius, legate of Q. Cassius Longinus 
in Spain in b. c. 48, and probably the same to 
whom Antony gave Spain at the division of the 
provinces at the end of b. c. 44. (Hirt. B. Alex, 
52, 57; Cic. Philipp, iii. 10.) 

CA'SSIUS (Kaovrios), n Sceptic philosopher, 
who wrote against Zeno the Stoic. (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 32, 34; Galen, FFyjyothes. Empxr. 3.) [L. S.j 
CA'SSIUS, AGRIPPA, is called a most learned 
writer. He lived about a. d. 132, in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian, and wrote a very accurate 
refutation of the heresies of Basilidcs the Gnostic 
and his son Isidorus. A fragment of this work 
is preserved in Eusebius. (Hist. Eccles. iv. 7; comp. 
Hieron. Script. Eccles. 21, Indie. FFaeres. 2; Thco- 
doret, Ik F/acret. Fab. i. 4.) [L. S.] 

CA'SSIUS APRONIA'NUS. [Apro.nia- 
NU8, No. 2.] 

CA'SSIUS ASCLEPIO'DOTUS. [Ascle- 

PIODOTUH.] 

CA'SSIUS, AVI'DIUS, one of the most able 
and successful among the generals of M. Aurelius, 
was a native of Cyrrhus in Syria, son of a certain 
IIcliodoru8, who in consequence of his eminence 
ns a rhetorician had risen to be pracfcct of Egypt 
While Veras was abandoning himself to all man¬ 
ner of profligacy at Antioch, the war against the 
Parthians was vigorously prosecuted by Cassius, 
who closed a most glorious campaign by the capture 
of Scleuccia and Ctesiphon. He subsequently 
quelled a formidable insurrection in Egypt, orga¬ 
nized by a tribe of marauders who dwelt among 
tho fens; and having been appointed governor of 
all the Eastern provinces, discharged his trust for 
several years with fidelity and firmness. The 
history of his rebellion and his miserable death are 
narrated under M. Aurklius. If we can believe 
in the authenticity of the documents produced by 
Gallicanus, the conduct of Cassius excited the sus¬ 
picion of Verus at a very early period, but Anto¬ 
ninus refused to listen to the representations of his 
colleague, ascribing them doubtless, and with good 
cause, to jealousy. (In addition to the notices 
contained in Dion Cassius Ixxi. 2,21, &c., we have 
a formal biography from the pen of one of the Au¬ 
gustan historians, named Vulcatius Gallicanus, but 
the style of this production is not such as to in¬ 
spire much confidence in its author.) [W. R.] 
CA'SSIUS BARBA. [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS BETILLI'NUS. [Bassus, Bb- 

TILIENUS.] 

CA'SSIUS CHAEREA. [Chaerea.] 
CA'SSIUS CLEMENS. [Clemens.] 
CA'SSIUS DION. [Dion Cassius.] 

CA SSIUS, DION Y'SIUS (A torinos K d<r«nos), 
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a native of Utica, lived about b. c. 40. He trans¬ 
lated the great work of the Carthaginian Mago on 
agriculture from the Punic into Greek, but in such 
a manner that he condensed the twenty-eight books 
of the original into twenty, although he made nu¬ 
merous additions to it from the best Greek writers 
on agriculture. He dedicated this work to the 
praetor Sextilius. Diophanes of Bithynia, again, 
made a useful abridgement of the work in six books, 
which he dedicated to king Deiotarus. The work 
of Dionysius Cassius i9 mentioned among those 
used by Cassianus Bassus in compiling the Geopo- 
nica at the command of Constantines Porphyrogc- 
neta. (Varro, De lie Rust. i. 1 ; Columella, i. 1 ; 
Athen. xiv. p. 648; Plin. IF. N. xx. 44; Gcoponica, 
i. 11.) Cassius also wrote a work pi^oropiKa. 
(Schol ad Nicand. 520; Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Itvkt).) 
With the exception of the extracts in the Geopo- 
nica, the works of Cassius have perished. [L. S.] 

C A'SSI US IATROSOP111ST A, or C A'SSI U S 
FELIX, the author of a little Greek medical work 
entitled *1 arpiual ‘Att oplai teal UpoSK^paTa Quemcd, 
Quacstiones Medicae ct Problemata Noturalia . No¬ 
thing is known of tho events of his life, nor is it 
possible to identify him with certainty with any of 
the individuals of this name. With respect to his 
date, it can only be said that he quotes Asclepiades, 
who lived in the first century n. c., and that he is 
generally supposed to have lived himself in tho 
first century after Christ. Ilis title Iatrosophista 
is explained in the Diet, of Ant. Ilis work con¬ 
sists of eighty-four questions on medical and physi¬ 
cal subjects, with the solutions, and contains much 
curious matter. It was first published in Greek 
at Paris, 1541, 12mo., and translated into Latin 
the same year by Iladrjanus Junius, Paris, 4to. 
A Greek and Latin edition appeared in 1G53, 4to. 
Lips., together with the work of Thcophylactus 
Simccatta; and the Greek text alone is inserted in 
the first volume of Idclcr's Phvstci ct Medici Graeci 
Minorca, Bcrol. 1841, 8vo. The work is also to 
be found in various old editions of Aristotle. 
(Fabric. BtitL Grace, vol. ii. p. 169, ed. vet.; Chou- 
lant, IFandbuch dcr B'ucherkundo f ur die Adtc.ro 
Mcdidn.) [W. A. G.] 

CA'SSIUS LONGUS. [Longus.] 

CA'SSIUS PARMENSIS, so called, it would 
appear, from Parma, his birth-place, is in most 
works upon Roman literature styled C. Cassius 
Scvcrus Parmcnsis , but erroneously, since there is 
no authority whatsoever for assigning the pracno- 
men of Caius or the cognomen of Scvcrus to this 
writer. 

Horace ( Scrm. i. 10. 61), when censuring care¬ 
less and rapid compositions, illustrates his observa¬ 
tions, by referring to a Cassius Elruscus , whom he 
compares to a river in flood rolling down a turbid 
torrent, and adds, that the stoiy ran that this poet, 
his works, and book-boxes, were all consigned to¬ 
gether to the flames. Here Aero, Porphyrio, and 
the Scholiast of Cruqnius agree in expressly declar¬ 
ing that the person spoken of is Cassius Parmcnsis, 
and the latter makes mention of a tragedy by him, 
called Thyestes, as still extant. 

Again, Horace (Ep. i. 4. 3), when writing to 
Albius, who is generally believed to be Tibullus, 
questions him with regard to his occupations, and 
asks whether he is writing anything ** quod Cassii 
Pannensis opuscula vincat." Here the old com¬ 
mentators quoted above again agree in asserting 
that this Cassius served as tribune of the soldiers 
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in the army of Brutus and Cassius, that he return¬ 
ed to Athens after their defeat, that L. Varus was 
despatched by Augustus to put him to death, 
and, after executing the order, carried off his port¬ 
folio ; whence a report became current, that the 
Thyefctes published by Varus was really the work 
of Cassius stolen and appropriated by his execu¬ 
tioner. To this narrative Aero and the Scholiast 
of Cruquius add, that he composed in various styles, 
and that his elegies and epigrams were especially 
admired. 

These two passages and the annotations upon 
them have been the foundation of a lengthened 
controversy, in which .almost all writers upon Ro¬ 
man literature have taken part. A variety of opi¬ 
nions have been expressed and hypotheses pro¬ 
pounded, many of them supported with great learn¬ 
ing and skill. A full account of these will be 
found in the essay of Weichert “ De Lucii Varii 
et Cassii Parmensis Vita et Carminibus," (Grimae, 
1836-,) who, after patient examination, has shewn 
by many arguments, that the following conclusions 
are the most probable which the amount and na¬ 
ture of the evidence at our disposal will enable us 
to form: 

1. Cassius Etruscns and Cassius Parmensis were 

two separate personages. It is the intention of 

Horace to hold up the first to ridicule, while his 
words imply a compliment to the second. 

2. Cassius Parmensis was one of the conspirators 
who plotted the death of Caesar. He took an ac¬ 
tive part in the war against the triumvirs, and, 
after the defeat and death of Brutus and Cassius, 
enrried over the fleet which he commanded to 
Sicily, and joined Sextus Pompeius, with whom 
he seems to have remained up to the period of the 
great and decisive sea-fight between Mylae and 
Naulochua. He then surrendered himself to An- 
tonius, whose fortunes he followed until after the 
battle of Actium, when he returned to Athens, 
and was there put to death by the command of 
Octavianus. These facts are fully established by 
the testimony of Appian (B. C. v. 2) and of Vale¬ 
rius Maximus (i. vii. § 7), who tells the tale of the 
vision by which Cassius was forewarned of his ap¬ 
proaching fate, and of Velleius (ii. 80), who dis¬ 
tinctly states, that as Trcbonius was the first, so 
Cassius Parmensis was the last, of the murderers 
of Caesar who perished by a violent end. The 
death of Cassius probably took place about B. c. 30; 
and this fact alone is sufficient to prove that Cas¬ 
sius Parmensis and Cassius Etruscns were different 
persons; the former had held a high command in 
the struggle in which Horace had been himself 
engaged, and had perished but a few years before 
the publication of the epistles; the former is spoken 
of as one who had been long dead, and almost if 
not altogether forgotten. 

3. We have seen that two of the Scholiasts on 
Horace represent that Cassius composed in different 
styles. We have reason to believe that he wrote 
tragedies, that the names of two of his pieces were 
Thycstes and Brutus, and that a line of the latter 
has been preserved by Varro (L. L. vi. 7,ed. Muller). 
In like manner, a single line of one of his epigrams 
is quoted by Quintilian (v. 2. § 24), and a single 
sentence from an abusive letter addressed to Octa¬ 
vianus is to be found in Suetonius (Aug. 4); in 
addition to which we hear from Pliny of an epistle 
to Antonius. (Plin. II. N. xxxi. 8.) Many per¬ 
sons, and among these Drumann, believe that the 
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letter to be fonnd in Cicero (ad Fam. xii. 13) is 
from the pen of Cassius Parmensis, and strong argu¬ 
ments may be adduced in support of this opinion; 
but, on the whole, we are led to conclude from its 
tone, that it proceeded from some person younger 
and holding a less distinguished position than 
Cassius Parmensis at that time occupied. 

We have a little poem in hexameters, entitled 
Orpheus, in which it is set forth, that the Thra¬ 
cian bard, although at first an object of ridicule 
to his contemporaries, by assiduous study and un¬ 
deviating perseverance, at length acquired that 
heavenly skill by which he was enabled to charm 
the ears of listening rocks and woods, and draw 
them in his train. These verses were first pub¬ 
lished by Achilles Statius in his edition of Suetonius, 
“ de Clar. Rhetor." and we are there told by tho 
editor that they were found among tho Bruttii 
and communicated to him by a very learned 
youth, Suetonius Quadrimanus; they were pub¬ 
lished again by Fabricius in his notes to Senec. 
Here. Oct. 1034, as having been discovered anew 
at Florence by Petrus Victorius, and are to bo 
found in Burmann’s Anthologies (i. 112, or n. 
112, cd. Meyer), in Wcmsdorf’s Poetae Latini 
Minores (vol. ii. p. 310), and many other collec¬ 
tions. Various conflicting opinions wore long en¬ 
tertained with regard to the author of this piece, 
which commonly bears prefixed the name of Cassius 
Parmensis or Cassius Severus, but is now proved 
to have been written by Antonius Thylesius, a 
native of Coscnza in Calabria, a distinguished poet 
of the sixteenth century. See the edition of his 
works by F. Daniele, Naples, 1762, and tho autho¬ 
rities quoted by Meyer in his edition of tho Antho- 
logia. An edition in a separate form was printed 
nt Frankfort, 1585, 8vo^ and two years afterwards 
“Cassius of Parma his Orpheus with Nathan 
Chitraeus his commontarie abridged into short 
notes translated by Roger Rawlins of Lincoln's 
Inn, 8vo. Lond. 1587.” [W. RJ 

CASSIUS SCAEVA. [Scaeva.] 

CA'SSIUS SEVE'RUS. [Skvkhus.] 
CASSO'TIS (Kfwr<rajrfs), a Parnassian nymph, 
from whom was derived the name of the well Cas- 
sotis at Delphi, the water of which gave tho 
priestess the power of prophecy. (Paus. x. 24. 
§ 5.) [L. S.] 

CASTA'LIA (KairraAia), the nymph of tho 
Castalian spring at the foot of mount Parnassus. 
She was regarded ns a daughter of Achclous (Paus. 
x. 8.§ 5), and was believed to have thrown herself 
into the well when pursued by Apollo. (Lutat. 
ad Stat. Thob. i. 697.) Others derived tho name 
of the well from one Castalius, who was either a 
simple mortal, or a son of Apollo and father of 
Delphis, who came from Crete to Crissa, and there 
founded the worship of the Dclphinian Apollo. 
(Ilgen, ad Horn. hymn, in Apoll. p. 341.) A third 
account makes Castalius a son of Delphus and father 
of Thyia. (Paus. vii. 18. § 6, x. 6. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CASTA LIDES (KcurraAfScs), the Castalian 
nymphs, by which the Muses are sometimes desig¬ 
nated, as the Castalian spring was sacred to them. 
(Theocrit. vii. 148; Martial, vii. 11.) [L. S.J 

CASTA'LI US. [Castai.ta.1 
CA'STICUS, the son of Catamantaledes, a Se- 
quanan, seized the government in his own state, 
which his father had held before him, at the in¬ 
stigation of Orgetorix, about b. c. 50. (Caes./LG. 

i. 3.) 
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CASTINUS, a general of the emperor Hono¬ 
rius, who was sent, in a. d. 422, with an army 
into Spain against the Vandals. At the same 
time Bonifacius, another general of Honorius, was 
likewise engaged against the Vandals in Spain, 
but Castinus offended him so much by his arro¬ 
gant and imprudent conduct, that he withdrew 
from the war. After the death of Honorius, in 
a. d. 423, Castinus was believed to be supporting 
secretly the usurper Joannes; and accordingly 
when the usurper was put to death in a. d. 425, 
Castinus was sent into exile. (Prosp. Aquit. 
Chron. Integr. p. 651, ed. Roncall.) [L. S.] 

CASTOR, brother of Polydeuces. [Dioscurl] 

CASTOR, grandson of Deiotarus. [Deiota- 
rus.] 

CASTOR (Koorup), either a native of Rhodes, 
of Massilia, or of Galatia, was a Greek grammarian 
and rhetorician, who was sumaraed +tAop«/iaioy, 
and is usually believed to have lived about the 
time of Cicero and Julius Caesar. He wrote, ac¬ 
cording to Suidas (if we adopt the readings of 
Bern hardy, the last editor) : 1. ‘A vaypa^ r&y 
$a\a<T<Toi<paTTj(T<ivTU)v 9 in two books. 2. Xpoyucd 
dyyoifpaTa, which is also referred to by Apollodorus 
(ii. 1. § 3). 3. U(p\ iirix* l P r ln4™>'* in nine books. 
4. n«p2 nctOouSy in two books. 5. Ylcpl row NcfAou. 
6. Ts'xvtj faropiKij, of which a portion is still ex¬ 
tant and printed in Walz’s Rhetores Graeci (iii. p. 
712, &c.). To these works Clinton (Fast. IleU. 
iii. p. 546) adds a groat chronological work (xpo- 
vixd or XP 0V0 ^° tM* which is referred to several 
times by Eusebius ( Chron. ad Ann. 989, 161, 562, 
&c.), though it is not quite certain whether this is 
not the same work ns the XP 0VIH & dyvfnjpara men¬ 
tioned above. He is frequently referred to as an 
authority in historical matters, though no historical 
work is specitied, so that those references may al¬ 
lude to any of the above-mentioned works. (Euseb. 
Praep. Evany, x. 3, Chron . i. 13, p. 36; Justin 
Mart. Pamcn. ad Grace, p. 9.) His partiality to 
the Romans is indicated by his surname; but in 
what manner he shewed this partiality is unknown, 
though it may have been in a work mentioned by 
Plutarch ( Quacst. Rom. 10, 76, comp. Dc Is. cl Os. 
31), in which ho compared the institutions of the 
Romans with those of Pythagoras. Suidas de¬ 
scribes the grammarian and rhetorician Castor as a 
son-in-law of the Galatian king Deiotarus (whom, 
however, he calls a Roman senator!), who not¬ 
withstanding afterwards put to death both Castor 
and his wife, because Castor had brought charges 
against him before Caesar,—evidently alluding to 
the affair in which Cicero defended Deiotarus. The 
Castor whom Suidas thus makes a relative of Deio¬ 
tarus, appears to be the same as the Castor men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (xii. p. 568; comp. Caes. B. C. 
iii. 4) who was sumamed Saocondarius, was a son- 
in-law of Deiotarus, and was put to death by him. 
But it is, to say the least, extremely doubtful whe¬ 
ther the rhetorician had any connexion with the 
family of Deiotarus at all. The Castor who brought 
Deiotarus into peril is expressly called a grandson 
of that king, and was yet a young man at the time 
(b. c. 44) when Cicero spoke for Deiotarus. (Cic. 
pro Deiot. 1, 10.) Now we have seen above that 
one of the works of Castor is referred to in the 
Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, who died somewhere 
about b. c. 140. The conclusion, therefore, must 
be, that the rhetorician Castor must have lived at 
or before the time of Apollodorus, at the latest, 


about b.c.150, and can have had no connexion 
with the Deiotarus for whom Cicero spoke. (Com¬ 
pare Vossius, De Hist. Grace, p. 202, ed. Wcster- 
mann; Orelli, Onomast. Tull. ii. p. 138, in both of 
which there is much confusion about Castor.) [L.S.] 
CASTOR (Kcurrajp), a distinguished citizen of 
Phanagoria, who had once been ill treated by 
Tryphon, a eunuch of Mithridatcs the Great. 
When the king, after his defeat by Pompey, 
came to Phanagoria, Castor avenged himself by 
murdering Tryphon. Pompey afterwards honour¬ 
ed him with the title of friend of the Roman peo¬ 
ple. (Appian, Mithrid. 108, 114.) [L. S.] 

CASTOR, the chamberlain and confidential 
adviser of Septimius Scverus. Being the most 
upright of all the courtiers, he became an object of 
suspicion and hatred to Caracalla, who upon as¬ 
cending the throne immediately put him to death, 
having failed in an attempt, during the lifetime of 
Severus, to destroy him by treachery. (Dion 
Cass, lxxvi. 14, lxxvii. 1.) [W. R.] 

CASTOR, bishop of Apt, was bom at 
Nismes about the middle of the fourth century, 
and married an heiress, by whom lie had a daugh¬ 
ter. The family being fired with holy zeal, agreed 
to separate, in order that they might devote their 
wealth to the endowment of religious establish¬ 
ments, and their lives to seclusion and sanctity. 
Accordingly, they founded an abbey and a convent 
in Provence; the husband retired to the former, 
the wife and her daughter took the veil in the lat¬ 
ter. There is still extant a letter addressed by 
Castor to Cassianus [Cassianus], soliciting infor¬ 
mation with regard to the rules observed in the 
monasteries of Palestine and Egypt. This request 
was speedily complied with, and produced tho 
work “Institutiones Coenobiorum,” dedicated to 
Castor, which was followed by the “Collationcs 
Patrum,” addressed to his brother, Leontius. Tho 
death of Castor took place in September, 419. Wo 
are told by Vincent St. Laurent, in the “Biographic 
Universellc," that at a recent period the archives 
of the cathedral of Apt contained a MS. life of its 
canonized prelate, in which were enumerated with 
circumstantial details all the miracles ascribed to 
him. 

The letter above-mentioned, which is composed 
in a very rude and harsh style, was first discovered 
by Gazet, was prefixed to the “Institutiones” in 
his edition of Cassianus, and republished in a more 
correct form, from a MS. in the Royal Library at 
Paris, by Baluze in his edition of Salvianus and 
Vincentins Lirinensis, Paris, 1663, 8vo., and in 
the reprint at Bremen, 1688, 4to.; it is also found 
in the edition of Vincentius, Paris, 1669. (Schocnc- 
mann, Bibl. Patnim Ixitin. v. 27.) [W. R.] 

CASTOR, ANTO'NIUS, an eminent botanist 
at Rome in the first century after Christ, who is 
several times quoted and mentioned by Pliny. He 
enjoyed a great reputation, possessed a botanical 
garden of his own (which is probably the earliest 
on record), and lived more than a hundred years, 
in perfect health both of body and mind. (Plin. 
II. N. xxv. 5.) [ W. A. G.] 

CASTOR, T ARC O N D A'RI U S, of Galatia, with 
Dorylaus, gave 300 horsemen to Pompey’s armv in 
b. c. 49. (Caes. B. C. iii. 4.) 

CASTO'RION (Ko<rTop«W), of Soli, is men¬ 
tioned by Athenaeus (x. p. 454) as the author of 
a poem on Pan, of which he quotes a fragment: 
but nothing further is known about him. [L. S.] 
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CASTRI'Cl US. 1. M. Castricius, the chief 
magistrate of Placentia, who refused to give hos¬ 
tages to Cn. Papirius Carbo, when he appeared 
before the town in b. c. 84. (VaL Max. vL 2. § 
10 .) 

2. M. Castricius, a Roman merchant in Asia, 
who received a public funeral from the inhabitants 
of Smyrna. (Cic. pro Flacc. 23, 31.) He is pro¬ 
bably the same person as the M. Castricius men¬ 
tioned in the Verrine Orations (iii. 30), but must 
be different from the one spoken of in b. c. 44 
(ad AIL xii. 28), as the speech for Flaccus, in 
which the death of the former is recorded, was 
delivered as early as b. c. 59. 

3. Castricius gave information to Augustus 
respecting the conspiracy of Murena. (Suet. Aug. 
56.) 

4. T. Castricius, a rhetorician at Rome, con¬ 
temporary with A. Gellius, by whom he is fre¬ 
quently mentioned. (Gell i. 6, xi. 13, xiii. 21; 
comp. Front. Episl. ii. 2, p. 210.) 

L. CASTRPNIUS PAETUS. [Partus.] 

L. CASTRO'NIUS PAETUS. [Partus.] 
CATAE'BATES ( Karai&rnjs), occurs as a 
surname of several gods. 1. Of Zeus, who is 
described by it as the god who descends in thunder 
and lightning. Under this name he had an altar 
at Olympia. (Paus. v. 14. § 8; Lycophr. 1370.) 
Places which had been struck by lightning, u e. on 
which Zeus Cataebates had descended, were sacred 
to him. (Pollux, ix. 41; Suid. and Ilesych. s. u.) 
2. Of Acheron, being the first river to which the 
shades descended in the lower world. 3. Of 
Apollo, who was invoked by this name to grant a 
happy return home (uardSams) to those who were 
travelling abroad. (Eurip. PaccJu 1358; Schol. 
ud Eurip. Phocn. 1416.) 4. Of Hermes, who con¬ 
ducted the shades into Hades. (Schol. ad A ristoph. 
Pac. 649.) [L. S.] 

CATAMANTA'LEDES, king of the Sequani 
in the former half of the first century B. c., had 
received the title of friend from the senate and 
the Roman people. (Cacs. D. O. i. 3.) 

CATAM1TUS, the Roman name for Gany- 
medes, of which it is only a corrupt form. (Plaut. 
Mcnaech. i. 2. 34 ; Fest. s. v. Catumitum.) [L. S.] 
CATHA'RSIUS (Kaedptuos), the purifyer or 
ntoner, a surname of Zeus, under which he in con¬ 
junction with Nice had a temple at Olympia. 
(Paus. v. 14. § 6.) [L. S.] 

T. CATIE'NUS, described by Cicero as a low 
and mean fellow, but of equestrian rank, who was 
angry with Q. Cicero. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. i. 2. § 2.) 

CATILI'NA, L. SE'RGIUS, the descendant 
of an ancient patrician family which had sunk 
into poverty, first appears in history as a zealous 
partizan of Sulla. During the horrors of the great 
proscription, among many other victims, he killed, 
with his own hand, his brotheiMii-law, Q. Caecilius, 
described as a quiet inoffensive man, and having 
seized and tortured the well-known and popular 
M. Marius Gratidianus, the kinsman and fellow- 
townsman of Cicero, cut off his head, and bore it 
in triumph through the city. Plutarch accuses him 
in two places (Sull. 32, Cic. 10) of having mur¬ 
dered his own brother at the same period, under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity, but there is pro¬ 
bably some confusion here between the brother and 
the brother-ir.-law, for Sallust, when enumerating 
the crimes of Catiline, would scarcely have failed 
to add such a monstrous deed as this to the black 


catalogue. Although his youth was spent in the 
most reckless extravagance, and in the open indul¬ 
gence of every vice ; although he was known to 
have been guilty of various acts of the foulest and 
most revolting debauchery; although he had incurred 
the suspicion of an intrigue with the Vestal Fabia, 
sister of Terentia; and although it was said and be¬ 
lieved that he had made away with his first wife 
and afterwards with his son, in order that he might 
wed the fair and rich but worthless Aurelia Ores- 
tilla, who objected to the presence of a grown-up 
step-child, yet this complicated infamy appears to 
have formed no bar to his regular political advance¬ 
ment,—for he attained to the dignity of praetor in 
b. c. 68, was governor of Africa during the follow¬ 
ing year, and returned to Rome in 66, in order 
to press his suit for the consulship. The election 
for 65 was carried by P. Autronius Pnetus and 
P. Cornelius Sulla, both of whom were soon after 
convicted of bribery, and their places supplied 
by their competitors and accusers, L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, Catiline, Avho 
was desirous of becoming a candidate, having been 
disqualified in consequence of an impeachment for 
oppression in his province, preferred by P. Clodius 
Pulcher, afterwards so celebrated as the implacable 
enemy of Cicero. Exasperated by their disappoint¬ 
ment, Autronius and Catiline forthwith formed a 
project along with a certain Cn. Calpurnius Piso, a 
young man of high family, but turbulent, needy, 
and profligate, to murder the new consuls upon the 
first of January, when offering up their vows in 
the Capitol, after which Autronius and Catiline 
were to seize the fasces, and Piso was to be des¬ 
patched with an army to occupy the Spains. Somo 
rumours of what was in contemplation having been 
spread abroad, such precautions were taken that 
the conspirators were induced to delay the execu¬ 
tion of their plan until the 5th of February, re¬ 
solving at the same time to include many of tho 
leading men of the state in the proposed massacre. 
This extraordinary design is said to have been 
frustrated solely by the impatience of Catiline, 
who, upon the appointed day, gave the signal pre¬ 
maturely, before the whole of the armed agents had 
assembled, and thus confounded tho preconcerted 
combinations. The danger being past, certain re¬ 
solutions were proposed in the senate with regard 
to the authors of this abortive attempt; but tho 
proceedings were quashed by the intercession of a 
tribune. The plot was, however, a matter of com¬ 
mon discussion, and no one seems to have enter¬ 
tained any doubt of its reality, while many did 
not scruple to assert that M. Crassus, and Julius 
Caesar, who was then aedile, wore deeply involved. 
(Q. Cic. dc pet. Cons. 2, &c. ; Asconius in Tog. 
cand. and in Cornel ; Sail. Catil. 15—18 ; Liv. 
Epit. 101 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 27 ; Sueton. Jul. 9 ; 
Cic. pro Sulla, 1—24, pro Murcn. 38 , pro Cacl. 4, 
in Catil. i. 6.) [Comp. p. 540, b.] 

Encouraged rather than disheartened by a failure 
which had so nearly proved a triumph, and which 
had so distinctly demonstrated the practicability of 
such a project, if conducted with common prudence 
and caution, Catiline was soon after (b. c. 65), 
left completely unfettered by his acquittal upon 
trial for extortion, a result secured, it was alleged, 
by the liberal bribes administered to the accuser as 
well as to the jury. From this time he seems to have 
determined to proceed more systematically ; to en¬ 
list a more numerous body of supporters; to extend 
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the Bphcre of operations, and to organize a more 
comprehensive and sweeping scheme of destruction. 
Accordingly, about the beginning of June, b. a 64, 
probably soon after the successful termination of 
his second trial, when called to account for the 
blood which he had shed during the proscription of 
Sulla (Dion Cass, xxxrii. 10), he began, while 
canvassing vigorously for the consulship, to sound 
the dispositions of various persons, by pointing 
out the probable success of a great revolu¬ 
tionary movement, and the bright prospect of 
power and profit opened up to its promot¬ 
ers. After having thus ascertained the temper 
of different individuals, he called together those 
who from their necessities, their characters, and 
their sentiments, were likely to be most eager and 
most resolute in the undertaking. The meeting, 
according to Sallust, was attended by eleven sena¬ 
tors, by four members of the equestrian order, 
and by several men of rank and influence from 
the provincial towns. The most conspicuous were 
P. Cornelius Lcntulus Sura, who had been consul 
in u. a 71, but having been passed over by the 
censors had lost his seat in the senate, which he 
was now seeking to recover by standing a second 
time for the proctorship (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 30); 
C. Cornelius Cethcgus, distinguished throughout 
by his impatience, headstrong impetuosity, and 
sanguinary violence (Sail. Cat. 43 ; Cic. pro Sull. 
19); P. Autronius spoken of above; L. Cassius 
Longinus, at this time a competitor for the consul¬ 
ship, dull and heavy, but bloodthirsty withal (Cic. 
in Cat. iii. 4—G ; Pro Sulla, 13); L. Vargunteius, 
who had been one of the colleagues of Cicero in 
the quacstorship, and had subsequently been con¬ 
demned for bribery (Pro Sail. 6, 6, 18)’; L. Cal- 
purnius Beatia, tribune elect ; Publius and Scrvius 
Sulla, nephews of the dictator; M. Porcius Lacca 
(Cic. in Cat. i. 4, ii. G, Pro Suit. 2, 18); Q. 
Annius; Q. Curius; M. Fulvius Nobilior; L. 
Statilius ; P. Gabinius Capito ; C. Cornelius. In 
addition to these, a great body of the younger no¬ 
bility were known to be favourably inclined although 
they had not openly committed themselves, and now, 
ns on the former occasion, rumour included Crassus 
and Caesar, although the report does not nppear to 
have gained general belief. [Comp. p. 541, b.] 

At this assembly Catiline, after expatiating upon 
a number of topics calculated to rouse the indigna¬ 
tion and stimulate the cupidity of his audience, 
proceeded to develop his objects and resources. lie 
proposed that all debts should be cancelled, that the 
most wealthy citizens should be proscribed, and that 
all offices of honour and emolument should be di¬ 
vided among the associates, while for support he 
counted upon Piso in Hither Spain, P. Sittius 
Nucerinus with the army in Mauritania, and at 
home confidently anticipated the co-operation of C. 
Antonius, whom he expected to be chosen consul along 
with himself for the following year, having formed 
a coalition with him for the purpose of excluding 
Cicero. The votes of the people, however, in some 
measure deranged these calculations. Cicero and 
C. Antonius were returned, the former nearly unani¬ 
mously, the latter by a small majority over Catiline. 
This disappointment, while it increased if possible 
the bitterness of his animosity towards the dominant 
party among the aristocracy and the independent 
portion of the middle ranks, rendered him more 
vigorous in the prosecution of his designs. Large 
sums of money were raised upon his own security. 
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or on the credit of his friends ; magazines of arms 
and other warlike stores were secretly formed ; troops 
were levied in various parts of Italy, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Faesulae, under the superin¬ 
tendence of C. Manlius, an experienced commander, 
one of the veteran centurions of Sulla (Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 30), and numerous adherents were enrolled 
from the most desperate classes, including not a few 
women of ruined reputation ; attempts also were 
made in various quarters to gain over the slaves; 
and it was determined, when the critical moment 
should arrive for an open demonstration, to set fire 
to the city in many different places at the same 
instant, and to slaughter the well-disposed portion 
of the population in the tumult. Meanwhile, in 
the midst of these extensive preparations, Catiline 
again (63) stood candidate for the consulship, and 
used every effort to get rid of Cicero, who met him 
at ever}' turn and thwarted all his best-contrived 
machinations. Nor was this wonderful, for he was 
countermined from a quarter whence he apprehend¬ 
ed no danger. One of the most high-born, aban¬ 
doned, but at the same time, weak and vacillating, 
among the conspirators, was a certain Q. Curius, 
who had been expelled from the senate by the cen¬ 
sors on account of the infamy of his life. This 
man had long consorted with a noble mistress named 
Fulvia, who appears to have acquired complete con- 
troul over his mind, and to have been made the de¬ 
positary of all his secrets. Fulvia, alarmed by the 
intelligence obtained from her lover, divulged what 
she had learned to several of her acquaintances and, 
through them, opened a correspondence with Cicero, 
to whom she regularly communicated all the parti¬ 
culars she could collect, and at length persuaded 
Curius himself to turn traitor and betray his com¬ 
rades. Thus the consul was at once put in pos¬ 
session of every circumstance as soon as it occurred, 
and was enabled to keep vigilant watch over the 
conduct of every individual from whom danger 
was to be apprehended. By imparting to a certain 
extent his fears and suspicions to the senators and 
monied men, he excited a general feeling of distrust 
and suspicion towards Catiline, and bound firmly 
together, by the tie of common interest, all who 
having property to lose looked forward with dread 
to confusion and anarchy ; Antonius, whose good 
faith was more than doubtful, he gained over by at 
once resigning to him the province of Macedonia, 
while he protected his own person by a numerous 
body of friends and dependants who surrounded 
him whenever he appeared in public. These pre¬ 
liminary measures being completed, he now ventured 
to speak more openly; prevailed upon the senate to 
defer the consular elections in order that the state 
of public affairs might be fully investigated; and at 
length, on the 21st of October, openly denounced 
Catiline, charged him broadly with treason, pro- 
dieted that in six days from that time Manlius 
would take the field in open war, and that the 28th 
was the period fixed for the murder of the leading 
men in the commonw'ealth. Such was the conster¬ 
nation produced by these disclosures that many of 
those who considered themselves peculiarly obnox¬ 
ious instantly fled from Home, and the senate being 
now thoroughly roused, passed the decratum ulti- 
mum, in virtue of which the consuls were invested 
for the time being with absolute power, both civil 
and military. Thus supported, Cicero took such 
precautions that the Comitia passed off without any 
outbreak or even attempt at violence, although an 
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attack upon the magistrates had been meditated. 
Catiline was again rejected ; was forthwith im¬ 
peached of sedition, under the Plautian law, by L. 
Aemilius Paullus ; was forced to abandon the ex¬ 
pectation he had entertained of surprising the strong 
fortress of Praencste, which would have formed an 
admirable base for his warlike operations ; and 
found himself every hour more and more closely 
confined and pressed by the net in which lie was 
entangled through the activity of Cicero. Driven 
to despair by this accumulation cf disappointments 
and dangers he resolved at once to bring matters to 
a crisis, and no longer to waste time by persevering 
in a course of policy in which he had been so re¬ 
peatedly foiled. Accordingly, while he still en¬ 
deavoured to keep up appearances by loud protesta¬ 
tions of innocence, and by offering to place himself 
under the controul and surveillance of M. Lcpidus, 
of Q. Metcllus, the praetor, or of M. Marcelfus, in 
whoso house he actually took up his abode, or even 
of Cicero himself; on the night of the Gth of No¬ 
vember he met the ringleaders at the dwelling of 
M. Porcius Laeca, and after complaining of their 
backwardness and inactivity, informed them that he 
bad despatched Manlius to Etruria, Septimius of 
Camera, to Picenum, C. Julius, to Apulia, and 

others of less note to different parts of Italy to 
raise open war, and to organize a general revolt of 
the slave population. He added that he was desi¬ 
rous to place himself at the head of his troops, but 
that it was absolutely necessary in the first place to 
remove Cicero, whose vigilance was most injurious 
to their cause. Upon this L. Vargunteius, a sena¬ 
tor, and C. Cornelius, a knight, undertook to repair 
at an early hour the following morning to the house 
of tlio consul, to make their way into his chamber 
as if for the purpose of paying their respects, and 
then to stab him on the spot. The whole of these 
proceedings were instantly reported to their intended 
victim; the assassins, when they presented them¬ 
selves, were refused admission, and certain intelli¬ 
gence having been now received that the rebellion 
had actually broken out on the 27th of October in 
Etruria, Cicero, on the Oth of November, went 
down to the senate which, for greater security, had 
been summoned to meet in the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, and there delivered his celebrated oration, 
“ Quousquo tandem abaters, Catilina, patientia 
nostra ?” which paralysed the traitor, not so much by 
the vehemence of the invective, as by the intimate 
acquaintance which it displayed with all his most 
hidden contrivances. Catiline, who upon his en¬ 
trance had been avoided by all, and was sitting alone 
upon a bench from which every one had shrunk, rose 
to reply with downcast countenance, and in humble 
accents implored the fathers not to listen to the ma¬ 
lignant calumnies of an upstart foreigner against 
the noblest blood in Rome ; but scarcely had he 
commenced when his words were drowned by the 
shouts of “enemy” and “parricide” which burst 
from the whole assembly, and he rushed forth with 
threats and curses on his lips. On his return home 
perceiving that there was now no hope of destroy¬ 
ing his hated foe, and that the strict watch kept 
throughout the city rendered tumult and fire-raising 
difficult if not impossible for the present; he re¬ 
solved to strike some decisive blow before troops 
could be levied to oppose him, and accordingly 
leaving the chief controul of affairs at Rome in the 
hands of Lentulus and Cethegus, with the promise 
at the same time to march with all speed to their 
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support at the head of a powerful army, set forth 
in the dead of night (8th—9th November), 
and after remaining for a few days with his ad¬ 
herents in the neighbourhood of Arretium, where 
he assumed the fasces and other ensigns of lawful 
military command, proceeded to the camp of Man¬ 
lius, having previously addressed letters to tho 
most distinguished consulars and others, solemnly 
pretesting his innocence, and declaring that unable 
to resist the cabal formed among his enemies he had 
determined to retire to Marseilles that he might 
preserve his country from agitation and disturb¬ 
ance. 

On the 9th, when the flight of Catiline was 
known, Cicero delivered his second speech, which 
was addressed to the people in the forum, the 
senate proceeded to declare Catiline and Manlius 
public enemies, despatched officers of high stand¬ 
ing to Etruria, Picenum, Campania, Apulia, and 
the different districts from which danger was ap¬ 
prehended, directed the consuls to hold a levy 
with all speed, decreed that Antonius should go 
forth to the war, and that Cicero should remain to 
guard the city; offering at tho same time an 
amnesty to all who should quit the rebels, and free 
pardon and great rewards to any who should givo 
such information as might lead to tho discovery 
and conviction of the conspirators within the walls. 
It is a remarkable fact, and one which indicates 
most strongly tho disaffection of the lower classes 
to the existing order of things, that not ono man 
could bo found to take advantage of tills proclama¬ 
tion, and that not a single soldier deserted from 
the rebel standard. This circumstance threatened 
to prove a source of most serious embarrassment. 
Although the existence of tho conspiracy and tho 
names of the leading conspirators were known, not 
only to the magistrates, but to tho public at largo, 
yet there was no legal evidence against any indi¬ 
vidual, for Curius, while he faithfully supplied 
secret intelligence, could not conic forward openly 
without blasting himself for ever, and at the same 
time depriving the government of its most power¬ 
ful auxiliary. But such steadfastness of purpose 
did not extend to certain foreigners belonging to a 
race proverbial in ancient times for the lightness 
of their faith. There was at Rome at this period 
a party of Allobroges, deputies despatched by their 
nation to seek relief from certain real or alleged 
grievances. Their suit, however, had not pros¬ 
pered, and their complaints of the cupidity of tho 
magistrates and of tho indifference of the senate 
were open and loud. Lentulus, conceiving that 
their discontent might be made available for his 
own purposes, opened a negotiation through tho 
medium of P. Umbrcnus, a freedman, who, in tho 
course of mercantile transactions, had become ac¬ 
quainted with most of the Gaulish chiefs, and 
who now assuming a tone of warm sympathy with 
their wrongs, undertook to point out an easy 
method by which they might obtain ample re¬ 
dress. Finding that these mysterious hints were 
greedily caught up, he gradually disclosed the 
nature of the plot, and invited them to co-operate 
by stimulating their countrymen to insurrection. 
The men for a long while hesitated, but prudence 
prevailed. After calculating and balancing the 
chances, they resolved to secure a certain and im¬ 
mediate recompense, rather than to speculate upon 
doubtful and distant advantages. Accordingly, they 
revealed all to Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron of their 
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state, who in his turn acquainted Cicero, and by 
the instructions of the latter enjoined the ambassa¬ 
dors to affect great zeal in the undertaking, and 
if possible to gain possession of some tangible do¬ 
cumentary proof. The Gauls played well the part 
assigned to them. A written agreement, signed 
by Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius, was placed 
in their hands, and they quitted Rome soon after 
midnight on the 3rd of December, accompanied by 
T. Volturcius, of Crotona, who was charged with 
despatches for Catiline, it being arranged that the 
Allobroges were to visit his camp on their way 
homewards for the double purpose of receiving his 
orders and obtaining a ratification of the pledges 
given by his agents. The whole cavalcade was 
surrounded and seized as it was crossing the Mil- 
vian bridge, by two of the praetors who had been 
stationed in ambush to intercept them. The 
Gauls quietly surrendered ; Volturcius, after hav¬ 
ing vainly endeavoured to resist, was overpowered 
and forced to yield. 

Cicero, when informed of the complete success 
of his plan instantly summoned Lentulus, Ccthe- 
gus, Statilius, and Gabinius to his presence. Len¬ 
tulus being praetor, the consul led him by the 
hand to the fane of Concord where the senate was 
already met ; the rest of the accused followed 
closely guarded. The praetor Flaccus was also in 
attendance, bearing the portfolio with the papers 
still sealed. Volturcius finding escape impossible, 
agreed, upon his own personal safety being in¬ 
sured, to make a full confession. His statements 
were confirmed by the Allobrogcs, and the chain 
of testimony was rondcrcd complete and conclu¬ 
sive, by the signatures in the handwriting of the 
ringleaders, which they were unable to deny. 
The guilt of Lentulus, Cethegus, and seven others 
being thus established beyond a doubt, Lentulus 
was forced to abdicate his office, and then along 
with the rest was consigned to the charge of cer¬ 
tain individuals of high station who became res 
ponsible for their appearance. 

These circumstances as they had occurred hav¬ 
ing been fully detailed by Cicero in his third ora¬ 
tion delivered in the forum, a strong reaction took 
place among the populace, who all now joined in 
execrating Catiline and demanding vengeance, 
from the well-founded conviction, that although 
they might have derived profit from riot or even 
from civil war, yet the general conflagration, 
which had always formed a leading feature in 
the schemes of the conspirators, must have 
brought ruin' upon the humblest mechanics as 
well as upon the wealthiest of the aristocracy. 
Oil the other hand, a vigorous effort was made by 
the clients of Lentulus to excite the dregs of the 
multitude to attempt his rescue. Tho danger ap¬ 
pearing imminent, the senate was called together 
on the nones (5) of December, the day so fre¬ 
quently referred to by Cicero in after times with 
triumphant pride, and the question was put, what 
was their pleasure with regard to those who were 
now in custody. After an animated debate, of 
which the leading arguments are strongly and 
pointedly expressed in the two celebrated orations 
assigned by Sallust to Caesar and to Cato, a decree 
was passed, that the last punishment should be in¬ 
flicted according to ancient usage upon the con¬ 
victed traitors. Thereupon the consul led away 
Lentulus to the subterranean prison on the slope 
of the capitol, and the others were conducted 
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thither by the praetors. On the selfsame night 
the high-bom patrician Lentulus, a member of the 
noble Cornelia gens, was strangled in that loath¬ 
some dungeon by the common executioner, ami 
the rest of his associates shared his fate. The 
legality of this proceeding, which was afterwards 
so fiercely impugned, is discussed in the life of 
Cicero. 

While these things were going on at Rome, 
Catiline had gradually collected a force amounting 
to two legions, although not above one-fourth part 
of the whole, or about 5000 men, were fully 
equipped, the rest being anned with pikes, clubs, 
and other rude weapons which chance presented. 
On the approach of Antonins, Catiline fearing to 
encounter regular troops with this motley crowd, 
threw himself into tho mountains and by con¬ 
stantly shifting his ground and moving rapidly 
in different directions, contrived to avoid a colli¬ 
sion, while at the same time lie exercised nncl 
disciplined his followers, whose numbers daily 
increased, although he now refused to enrol 
slaves, multitudes of whom flocked to his banner, 
deeming that it might prove injurious to his pros¬ 
pects were he to identify their interests with what 
he termed the cause of Roman freedom. But when 
the news arrived of the disclosures that had taken 
place in the city, of the complete suppression of 
the plot, and of the execution of tho leading con¬ 
spirators, many who had joined his standard, from 
the love of excitement and the hope of plunder, 
gradually slunk away. Those who remained firm 
ne led into the territory of Pistoria with the design 
of crossing the Apennines and taking refuge in 
Gaul. But this movement was anticipated by tho 
vigilance of Mctcllus Celcr, who guarded Piccnum 
with three legions, and had marched straight to 
the foot of the hills that he might intercept tho in¬ 
surgents on their descent. 

Catiline, therefore, at the beginning of the year 
62, finding that escape was cut off in front, while 
Autonius was pressing on his rear, turned fiercely 
on his pursuers and determined as a last resource 
to hazard an engagement, trusting that, if success¬ 
ful, all Etruria would be thrown open for tho 
maintenance of his soldiers, and that lie would he 
able to keep bis ground in the disaffected districts 
until some diversion in his favour should be made 
in the metropolis. The battle, in which the legions 
of the republic were commanded by M. Pctrcius, 
in consequence of the real or pretended illness of 
the proconsul Antonins, was obstinate and bloody. 
The rebels fought with the fury of despair, and 
long kept at bay the veterans by whom they wore 
assailed. Catiline, in this his last field, nobly dis¬ 
charged the duties of a skilful general and a gal¬ 
lant soldier ; his eye and his hand were every¬ 
where ; he brought up columns to support those 
who were most hotly pressed; withdrew the 
wounded and the weary, and supplied their place 
with the sound and fresh ; flew from rank to rank 
encouraging the combatants, and strove by re¬ 
peated feats of daring valour to turn the fortune of 
the day. But at length, perceiving that all was 
lost, he charged headlong where the foes were 
thickest, and fell sword in hand fighting with re¬ 
solute courage, worthy of a better cause and a 
better man. His body was found after the strug¬ 
gle was over far in advance of his own ranks in 
the midst of a heap of his enemies ; he was yet 
breathing, and his features in the agonies of death 
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Still wore tlieir habitual expression of reckless 
daring. His adherents, to the number of 3000, 
imitated the example of their leader. Each 
perished at his post, and not one freeborn citizen 
was taken alive either in the fight or in the pur¬ 
suit. The victory cost the consular army dear, 
for all the bravest were slain or grievously 
wounded. 

Although we possess only a one-sided history 
of this famous conspiracy ; although much that has 
been recorded seems so marvellous and incredible, 
that many have regarded the whole narrative as 
little better than a fabric of misrepresentation and 
falsehood, built up by violent political animosity, 
and resting on a very slender basis of truth ; 
although it cannot be denied that some of the par¬ 
ticulars, set down by Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 30) 
and alluded to by others (e. g. Sail. Cat . 32) of 
the revolting rites by which tho compact between 
the associates was ratified, are evidently vulgar 
exaggerations ; although little reliance can be 
placed on the self-panegyrics of Cicero, who would 
studiously seek to magnify the danger in order to 
enhance the merits of his own exertions ; yet 
upon a careful and dispassionate investigation, we 
shall discover no reasonable ground for entertain¬ 
ing any doubts with regard to the general accuracy 
of the facts as presented to us by Sallust, whose 
account is throughout clear and consistent, and is 
corroborated in all the most important details by 
the information transmitted from other sources. 
Nor, upon a close examination into the circum¬ 
stances of the individuals concerned, of the times, 
and of the state of public feeling and public morals, 
shall we have much difficulty in forming a distinct 
idea of the character of Catiline himself, of the 
motives by which he was stimulated, and of the 
calculations by which he was encouraged to anti¬ 
cipate success. 

Trained in the wars of Sulla, he was made fami¬ 
liar from his enrlicst youth with civil strife, 
acquired an indifference to human suffering, and 
imbibed an utter contempt for the constitutional 
forms and government of his country, which had 
been so freely neglected or violated by his patron. 
The wealth quickly acquired was recklessly squan¬ 
dered in tho indulgence of coarse sensuality; and, 
although his shattered fortunes may have been to 
a certain extent repaired by a wealthy marriage, 
and by the plunder of a province, yet the relief 
was but temporary; his pleasures were too costly; 
a considerable portion of his ill-gotten gains would 
bo expended in bribing the different juries who 
pronounced his innocence, and his necessities soon 
bccamo pressing. The remorse too produced by 
his frightful vices and crimes—remorse which was 
betrayed by the haggard cheek, the bloodshot eye, 
the wild glance, and the unsteady step, so graphi¬ 
cally depicted by the historian—must have given 
rise to a frame of mind which would eagerly desire 
to escape from reflection, and seek relief in fierce 
excitement. On the other hand, the consciousness 
of those great mental and physical powers, from 
which even his most bitter enemies could not with¬ 
hold a tribute of admiration, combined with the 
extensive popularity which he had acquired among 
tho young by his agreeable address, varied accom¬ 
plishments, and unwearied zeal in ministering to 
their pleasures, must have tended to augment his 
natural self-confidence, to foster his pride, and to 
stimulate his ambition. IIow soon the idea of 
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destroying the liberties of his country may have 
entered his thoughts it is impossible to discover, 
but we can readily believe that the career of Sulla 
was ever present to bis imagination, that his grand 
aim was to become what the dictator had been, 
and that, provided this end was accomplished, he 
felt little scrupulous about the means employed. 
And, in truth, when he looked abroad, the moment 
seemed most propitious for the advancement of a 
man of daring and powerful intellect uncontrolled 
by principle. The leading statesmen were divided 
into factions which eyed each other with the bitter 
jealousy engendered during the convulsions in 
which they had played an active part some twenty 
years before. The younger nobility, ns a class, 
were thoroughly demoralized, for tho most part 
bankrupts in fortune as well as in fame, eager for 
any change which might relieve them from their 
embarrassments, while it held out the promise of 
unrestrained licence. The rabble were restless and 
discontented, filled with envy and hatred against 
the rich and powerful, ever ready to follow at the 
bidding of any seditious demagogue. Thus, at 
home, the dominant party in the senate and tho 
equites or capitalists .alone felt a deep interest in 
the stability of the government Moreover, a 
wide-spread feeling of disaffection extended over 
the whole of Italy. Many of the veterans of 
Sulla, accustomed to riotous living and profuse ex¬ 
penditure, had already squandered tlieir hoards, 
and looked forward with anxiety to the renewal of 
these scenes of blood which they had found by ex¬ 
perience so profitable ; while the multitudes whose 
estates had been confiscated, whose relations had 
been proscribed, and who themselves were suffer¬ 
ing under civil disabilities in consequence of their 
connexion with those who had thus perished, were 
eagerly watching for any movement which might 
give them a chance of becoming oppressors, robbers, 
and murderers in their turn. 

Never was the executive weaker. The senate 
and magistrates were wasting their energies in 
petty disputes, indifferent to the great interests of 
the commonwealth; Pompcy, at the head of all 
the best troops of the republic, was prosecuting a 
long-protracted and doubtful war in the East; there 
was no army in Italy, where all was hushed in a 
treacherous calm. If then, Catiline, surrounded as 
he was by a large body of retainers all devotedly 
attached to his person, and detached from society 
at large by the crimes which he had suggested or 
promoted, had succeeded in striking his first great 
blow, had he assassinated the consuls and the most 
able of the senators, the chances were, that the 
waverers among the higher ranks would have at 
once espoused his cause, that the populace would 
have been intimidated or gained over, and that 
thousands of mined and desperate men would have 
rushed from all quarters to his support, enabling 
him to bid defiance to any force which could have 
been brought to bear upon the city until the return 
of Pompey from the East But Pompey might 
never return, or might not return victorious, or, at 
all events, a long period must elapse, and ample 
time would be given for negotiations or resistance. 
Such were the probabilities which led on Catiline 
to hazard all upon one great throw;—but the For¬ 
tune of Rome prevailed, the gambler was ruined, 
and the state saved. 

(Sail. Caiilin.; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 27, xxxvii. 
10, 20—42; Liv. EpiL 101, 102; Cic. in Catilin. 
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1. ii. i\\. iv., pro Sulla , pro Marena, 25,26, tn Pisan. 

2, pro Place. 40, pro Plane. 37, ad Att. i. 19, ii. 1, 

xii. 21, xvi. 14, ad Fam. i. 9; Saetoi). Jul. 14; 
Plut. Cic. 10-22, Cat. Min. 23. Muretus, ad Cic. 
Cat. i. 1, has collected from ancient authorities the 
names of forty persons connected with the conspi¬ 
racy. Dion Cassius is very confused in his chro¬ 
nology. His account would lead us to suppose, 
that the first efforts of Catiline were confined in a 
great measure to the destruction of Cicero and 
those senators who supported tho Tullian law 
against bribery, which he believed to be levelled 
against himself individually, and that he did not 
form the project of a general revolution until after 
his second defeat, at the election in 63. But this 
is manifestly impossible; for in that case the whole 
of the extensive preparations for the plot must have 
been devised and completed within the space of a 
few days.) [W. R.] 

L. CATI'LIUS SEVE'RUS. [Sbvbrus.] 

CAT I VO LC US, king of half of the country of 
the Eburoncs, a people between the Meuse and 
tho Rhine, united with Ambiorix, the other king, 
in the insurrection against the Romans in b. c. 54 ; 
but when Caesar in the next year proceeded to 
devastate tho territories of the Eburones, Cativol- 
cus, who was advanced in ago and unable to endure 
the labours of war and flight, poisoned himself, 
after imprecating enrses upon Ambiorix. (Cacs. 
Ii. G. v. 24, vi. 31.) 

CA'TIUS, a Roman divinity, who was invoked 
under the name of divus Catius pater to grant pru¬ 
dence and thoughtfulness to children at the time 
when their consciousness was beginning to awaken. 
(Augustin. De Civit. Dei , iv. 21.) [L. S.] 

CA'TIUS. 1. Q. Catius, plebeian acdilc u.c. 
210 with L. Porcius Licinua, celebrated the games 
with great magnificence, and with the money 
arising from fines erected some brazen statues near 
the temple of Ceres. lie served as legate in the 
army of the consul C. Claudius Nero in the cam¬ 
paign against Ilasdrubal in u.c. 207, and was one 
of the envoys sent to Delphi two years afterwards 
to present to the temple some offerings from the 
booty obtained on the conquest of Hasdrubal. 
(Liv. xxvii. 6,43, xxviii. 45.) 

2. C. Catius, a Vestinian, tribune of tho sol¬ 
diers in the army of Antony, u. c. 43. (Cic. tul 
Fam. x. 23.) 

CA'TIUS, an Epicurean philosopher, was a na¬ 
tive of Gallia Transpadana (Insuber), and composed 
a treatise in four books on the nature of things and 
on the chief good (dc Rerum Natura et de summo 
Bono). Cicero, in a letter written u.c. 45 (c id Fam. 
xv. 16), speaks of him as having died recently, and 
jests with his correspondent about the “spectra 
Catiana,” that is, the et8w\a or material images 
which were supposed by the disciples of the garden 
to present themselves to the mind, and thus to call 
up the idea of absent objects. Quintilian (x. 1. 
§ 124) characterises him briefly as “in Epicureis 
levis quidem sed non injucundus auctor.” The old 
commentators on Horace all assert, that the Catius 
addressed in the fourth satire of the second book, 
and who is there introduced as delivering a grave 
and sententious lecture on various topics connected 
with the pleasures of the table, is Catius the Epi¬ 
curean, author of the work whose title we have 
given above. It appears certain, however, from 
tlie words of Cicero, that the satire in question 
could not have been written until several years 
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after the death of Catius; and therefore it is 
probable that Horace may intend under this 
nickname to designate some of the gourmands of 
the court. [ W. R.] 

CATO, DIONY'SIUS. We possess a small 
volume which commonly bears the title “ Dionysii 
Catonis Disticha de Moribus ad Filium.” It 
commences with a preface addressed by the au¬ 
thor to his son, pointing out how prone men are 
to go astray for want of proper counsel, and invit¬ 
ing his earnest attention to the instructive lessons 
about to be inculcated. Next come fifty-six pro- 
verb-like injunctions, very briefly expressed, such 
as “ parentem ama,” “ diligentiam adhibe,” “ jus- 
jurandura serva,” and the like, which are followed 
by the main body of the work, consisting of a se¬ 
ries of sententious moral precepts, one hundred and 
forty-four in number, each apophthegm being enun¬ 
ciated in two dactylic hexameters. The collection 
is divided into four books; to the second, third, 
and fourth of these are attached short metrical 
prefaces, and the whole is wound up by a couplet 
containing a sort of apology for the form in which 
the materials are presented to the render. 

It is amusing to take a survey of the extraordi¬ 
nary number of conflicting opinions which have 

been entertained by scholars of eminence with re¬ 
gard to the real author of this work, tho period 
when it was composed, its intrinsic merits, and 
indeed every circumstance in any way connected 
with it directly or indirectly. It has been assigned 
with perfect confidence to Seneca, to Ausonius, to 
Sercnus Samonicus, to Boethius, to an Octavius, to 
a Probus, and to a variety of unknown personages. 
The language lias been pronounced worthy of the 
purest era of Latin composition, and declared to be 
a specimen of the worst epoch of barbarism. The 
adages themselves have been extolled by some ns 
the dignified exposition of high philosophy; by 
others they have been contemptuously characterised 
as, with few exceptions, a farrago of vapid trash. 
One critic, at least, has discovered that the writer 
was undoubtedly a Christian, and has traced nearly 
tho whole of the distichs to the Bible ; while others 
find the clearest proofs of a mind thoroughly im¬ 
bued with Pagan creeds and rites. In so far ns 
the literary merits of the production are concerned, 
if we distrust our own judgment, we can feel little 
hesitation in believing that what such men as 
Erasmus, Joseph Scaliger, Laurentius Valla, and 
Pithou concurred in admiring warmly and prais¬ 
ing loudly, cannot, although its merits may have 
been exaggerated, be altogether worthless; and 
any scholar, who examines the book with an im¬ 
partial eye, will readily perceive that, making al¬ 
lowance for the numerous and palpable corruptions, 
the style is not unworthy of tho Silver Age. As 
to the other matters under discussion, it will bo 
sufficient to state what facts we can actually prove. 
The very circumstance that every one of the sup¬ 
positions alluded to above has been ingeniously 
maintained and ingeniously refuted, would in it¬ 
self lead us to conclude, that the evidence which 
admits of such opposite interpretations must be 
both scanty and indistinct. 

The work is first mentioned in an epistle ad¬ 
dressed by Vindicianus, Comes Archiatrorum, to 
Valentinian, in which he states that a certain sick 
man used often to repeat the words of Cato— 
“Corporis exigua (leg. auxilium) medico committo 
fideli”— 
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a line which is found in ii. d. 22; the next allu¬ 
sion is in Isidorus, who quotes Cato as an autho¬ 
rity for the rare word officiperda (see iv. d. 42); 
and the third in order of time is in Alcuin, con¬ 
temporary with Charlemagne, who cites one of the 
Distichs (ii. d. 31) as the words of the “philoso¬ 
pher Cato.'’ In our own early literature it is fre¬ 
quently quoted by Chaucer. It is clear, therefore, 
that these saws were familiarly known in the mid¬ 
dle of the fourth century, and recognized from 
that time forward as the composition of some 
Cato. So, in like mauner, all the MSS. agree in 
presenting that name; while for the addition of 
Dionysius we are indebted to a single codex once 
in the possession of Simeon Bos, which was 
inspected by Scaliger and Vinet, and pronounced 
by them of great antiquity. We must remark, 
however, that the combination Dionysius Cato is 
exceedingly suspicious. Dionysius was a name 
frequently borne by slaves of Greek extraction; 
but when combined with a Roman name, accord¬ 
ing to the fashion among libertini, it was added 
as a cognomen to the gentile appellation of the 
patron. Thus, C. Julius Dionysius appears in 
an inscription as a freedman of Augustus; so we 
find P. Aelius Dionysius, and many others; but it 
does not occur prefixed to a Roman cognomen, ns 
in the present case. Names purely Greek, such 
as Dionysius Socrates, Dionysius Philocalua, and 
the like, do not of course bear upon the question. 

No one now imagines that either of the Catos 
celebrated in history has any connexion with this 
metrical system of ethics. Aulus Gellius (xi. 2), 
it is true, gives somo fragments of a (Airmen de 
Moribus in prase by tho elder; and Pliny (//. N. 
xxix. 6) has preserved a passage from the precepts 
delivered by the same sage to his son; but these 
were both works of a totally different description, 
and no hint 1ms been given by the ancients that 
anything such as we arc now discussing ever pro¬ 
ceeded from Cato of Utica. 

In truth, we know nothing about this Cato or 
Dionysius Cato, if he is to be so called; and, as 
we have no means of discovering anything with 
regard to him, it may be as well to confess our ig¬ 
norance once for all. 

Perhaps we ought to notice the opinion enter¬ 
tained by several persons, that Cato is not intended 
to represent the name of the author, but is merely 
to be regarded ns the significant title of the work, 
just as we have tho Brutus , and the Ixielius, and 
the Cato Major of Cicero, and the treatise men¬ 
tioned by Aulus Gellius, called Cato, aut de Liberis 
educandis. 

Lastly, it has been inferred, from the introduc¬ 
tion to book second, in which mention is made of 
Virgil and Lucan, that we have here certain proof 
that the distichs belong to some period later than 
the reign of Nero; but even this is by no means 
clear, for all the prologues have the air of forgeries; 
and the one in question, above all, in addition to a 
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false quantity in the first syllable of Macer, con¬ 
tains a most gross blunder, such as no one but an 
illiterate monk was likely to commit,—for the 
Punic wars are spoken of as the subject of Lucan’s 
poem. 

This Catechism of Morals, as it lias been called, 
seems to have been held in great estimation in the 
middle ages, and to have been extensively employ¬ 
ed as a school-book. This will account for tho 
vast number of early editions, more than thirty 
belonging to the fifteenth century, which have 
proved a source of the greatest interest to bibliogra¬ 
phers. One of these, on vellum, of which only a 
single copy is known to exist, is in the Spenser 
collection, and is believed by Dibdin to be older 
than the Gottcnburg Bible of 1465. The title in 
the earlier impressions is frequently Cato Morulir 
solus, Cato Moralissimus, Cato Carmen de Moribus, 
and so forth. 

The best edition is that of Otto Arntzenius, 8vo. 
Amsterdam, 1754, which contains an ample collec¬ 
tion of commentaries; tho Greek paraphrases by 
Maximus Planudes and Joseph Scaliger; the dis¬ 
sertations of Boxhom, written with as much extra¬ 
vagant bitterness as if the author of tho Distichs 
had been a personal enemy; tho learned but ram¬ 
bling and almost interminable reply of Canncgieter; 
and two essays by Withof. These, together with 
the preliminary notices, contain everything that is 
worth knowing. 

One of the oldest specimens of English typogra¬ 
phy is a translation of Cato by Caxton through the 
medium of an earlier French version ; Thk Bookk 
call yd Cathon, Translated onto of Frenche into 
Englyssh by William Caxton in t/iubby of West- 
mystre the yere of our lorde Mcccclxxxiij and the 
fyrst yere of the regne of Kymj Rychard the thyrdo 
xxiij day of Dcccmbrc. From the preface to this 
curious volume we learn, that the same task had 
previously been accomplished in verse. “ Hero 

2 nneth the prologue or proheme of the book 
td Caton, which book hath been translated out 
of Latin into English, by Maister Benet Burgh, 
late Archdeacon of Colchester, and high canon of 
St. Stephen at Westminster; which full craftily 
hath made it, in ballad royal for tho erudition of 
my Lord Bousher, son and heir at that time to my 
lord the Earl of Essex.” The Cato we have been 
discussing is frequently termed by the first English 
printers Cato Magnus, in contradistinction to Cato 
Parous, which was a sort of supplement to the for- 
mer, composed originally by Daniel Church ( Eccle- 
siensis), a domestic in the court of Ilcnry the Se¬ 
cond, about 1180, and also translated by Burgh. 
The two tracts were very frequently bound up to¬ 
gether. (See Ames, Tyjiogruphuxd Antiquities, vol. 

i. pp. 195—202; Warton's History of English 
Poetry, vol. ii. section 27.) [W. R.] 

CATO, PO'RCIUS. Cato was the name of a 
family of the plebeian Porcia gens, and was first 
given to M. Cato, the censor. [See below, No. l.j 
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1. M. Porcius Cato Censorius, Cos. b. c. 195, Cens. n. c. 184, 

married 1. Licinia. 2. Salonia. 

I 


2. M. Porcius Cato Licinianus, Pr. design. B. c. 
152, married Aemilia. 


I 

3. M. Porcius Cato Salon ianus, 
Pr. 

1 

b 


a 
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4. M. Porcius Cato, 5. C. Porcius Cato, 
Cos. b. c. 118. Cos. b. c. 114. 

8. M. Porcius Cato, Pr. 


r 


i 


6. M. Porcius Cato, Tr. 7. L. Porcius Cato, 
PL married Livia. Cos. b. c. 89. 


11. Porcia, married 

1. M. Bibulus. 

2. M. Brutus. 


9. M. Porcius Cato Uticensis, Pr. b. c. 51, 
married 1. Atilia. 

2. Marcia. 

i 


10. Porcia, married 
L. Domitius 
Ahcnobarbus. 


i 

12. M. Porcius 
Cato, died 
B. c. 42. 


13. Porcius 
Cato. 


14. Porcia. 


15. A son or 
daughter. 


16. C. Porcius Cato, Tr. PI. b. c. 56. 


1. M. Porcius Cato Censorius, was bom at 
Tusculum, a municipal town of Latium, to which 
his ancestors had belonged for some generations. 
His father had earned the reputation of a brave 
soldier, and his great-grandfather had received an 
honorary compensation from the state for five horses 
killed under him in battle. The haughtiest patri¬ 
cian of Rome never exulted in the splendour of the 
purest nobility with a spirit more proud than Cato’s 
when he remembered the warlike achievements and 
the municipal respectability of his family, to which 
he ascribed extreme antiquity. Yet the Tusculan 
Porcii had never obtained the honours of the Roman 
magistracy. Their illustrious descendant, at the 
commencement of his career in the great city, was 
regarded as a novus homo, and the feeling of his 
unmeet position, working along with the conscious¬ 
ness of inherent superiority, contributed to exas- 

E utc and stimulate his ambitious soul. Early in 
, he so far eclipsed tho previous glimmer of his 
race, that he is constantly spoken of, not only as 
the leader, but ns the founder, of the Porcia Gens. 

His ancestors for three generations had been 
named M. Porcius, and it is said by Plutarch 
(Cato Maj. 1), that at first he was known by the 
additional cognomen Prisons, but was afterwards 
called Cato—a word denoting that practical wis¬ 
dom which is the result of natural sagacity, com¬ 
bined with experience of civil and political affairs. 
However, it may well be doubted whether Priscus, 
like Major, were not merely an epithet used to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the later Cato of Utica, and wc 
have no precise information as to the date when he 
first received the appellation of Cato, which may 
have been bestowed in childhood rather as an omen 
of eminence, than as a tribute to past desert. 
The qualities implied in the word Cato were ac¬ 
knowledged by the plainer and less archaic title of 
Sapiens, by which he was so well known in his 
old age, that Cicero ( Amic . 2) says, it became his 
quasi cognomen. From the numl»er and eloquence 
of his speeches, he was styled orator (Justin, 
xxxiii. 2 ; Gell. xvii. 21), but Cato the Censor, or 
Cato Censorius, is now his most common, as well 
his most characteristic appellation, since he filled 
the office of censor with extraodinary repute, and 
was the only Cato who ever filled it. 

In order to ascertain the date of Cato's birth, 
we have to consider the testimony of ancient wri¬ 
ters as to his age at the time of his death, which is 
known to have happened b. c. 149. How far we 


are to go back from this date is a question upon 
which the authorities are not unanimous. Accord¬ 
ing to the consistent chronology of Cicero (Smcct. 
4), Cato was bom b. c. 234, in the year preceding 
the first consulship of Q. Fahius Maximus, and 
died at the age of 85, in the consulship of L. Mnr- 
cius and M. Manilius. Pliny (//. N. xxix. 0) 
agrees with Cicero. Other authors exaggerate the 
age of Cato. According to Valerius Maxinms 
(viiL 7. § 1) he survived his 86th year; according 
to Livy (xxxix. 40) and Plutarch (Cat. Maj. 15) 
he was 90 years old when he died. The exagge¬ 
rated age, however, is inconsistent with a statement 
recorded by Plutarch (Cat. Maj. 1) on the assert¬ 
ed authority of Cato himself. 

Cato is represented to have said, that lie served 
his first campaign in his 17th year, when Hannibal 
was overrunning Italy. Plutarch, who had the 
works of Cato before him, but was careless in dates, 
did not observe that the reckoning of Livy would 
take back Cato’s 17 th year to b. c. 222, when there 
was not a Carthaginian in Italy, whereas the 
reckoning of Cicero would make the truth of Cato’s 
statement reconcilcable with the date of Hannibal's 
first invasion. 

When Cato was a very young man, the death of 
his father put him in possession of a small heredi¬ 
tary estate in the Sabine territory, at a distance 
from his native town. It was here that he passed 
the greater part of his boyhood, hardening his body 
by healthful exercise, superintending and sharing 
the operations of the farm, learning the manner in 
which business was transacted, and studying tho 
rules of rural economy. Near his estate was an 
humble cottage which had been tenanted, after three 
triumphs, by its owner M. Curius Dcntatus, whose 
warlike exploits and rigidly simple character were 
fresh in the memory of the old, and were often 
talked of with admiration in the neighbourhood. 
The ardour of the youthful Cato was kindled, 
lie resolved to imitate the character, and hoped to 
rival the glory, of Dentatus. Opportunity was not 
wanting: in the school of Hannibal ho took his 
first military lessons, namely in the campaign of 
b. c. 217. There is some discrepancy among his¬ 
torians as to the events of Cato’s early military life. 
In b. c. 214 he served at Capua, and Drumann 
( Gesch. Roms , v. p. 99) imagines that already, at 
the age of 20, he was a military tribune. Fabius 
Maximus had now the command in Campania, 
during the year of his fourth consulship. The old 
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general admitted the young soldier to the honour of 
intimate acquaintance. While Fabius communi¬ 
cated the valued results of military experience, he 
omitted not to instil his own personal and political 
partialities and dislikes into the ear of his attached 
follower. At the siege of Tarentum, b. c. 209, 
Cato was again at the side of Fabius. Two year9 
later, Cato was one of the select band who accom¬ 
panied the consul Claudius Nero on his northern 
march from Lucania to check the progress of Has- 
drubai. It is recorded that the services of Cato 
contributed not a little to the decisive victory of 
Sena on the Metauru9, where Hasdrubal was 
slain. 

In the intervals of war, Cato returned to his 
Sabine farm, using the plainest dress, and working 
and faring like his labourers. Young as he was, 
the neighbouring farmers liked his hardy mode of 
living, relished his quaint and sententious sayings, 
and recognized his abilities. His own active tem¬ 
perament made him willing and anxious to employ 
his powers in the service of his neighbours. He 
was engaged to act, sometimes as an arbiter of dis¬ 
putes, and sometimes as an advocate, in local causes, 
which were probably tried before recuperatores in 
the country. Thus was he enabled to strengthen 
by practice his oratorical faculties, to gain self- 
confidence, to observe the manners of men, to dive 
into the springs of human nature, to apply the rules 
of law, and practically to investigate the principles 
of justice. 

In the vicinity of Cato's Sabine farm was the 
estate of L. Valerius Flaccus, a young nobleman of 
considerable influence, and high patrician family. 
Flaccus could not help remarking the energy of 
Cato, his military talent, his eloquence, bis frugal 
and simple life, and his old-fashioned principles. 
Flaccus himself was one of that old-fashioned party 
who professed their adherence to the severer vir¬ 
tues of the ancient Roman character. There was 
now in progress a transition from Samnitc rusticity 
to Grecian civilization and oriental voluptuousness. 
The chief magistracies of the state had become al¬ 
most the patrimony of a few distinguished families, 
whose wealth was correspondent with their illus¬ 
trious birth. Popular by lavish expenditure, by 
acts of graceful but corrupting munificence, by 
winning manners, and by the charm of hereditary 
honours, they united with the influence of office 
the material power conferred by a numerous reti¬ 
nue of clients and adherents, and the intellectual 
ascendancy which the monopoly of philosophical 
education, of taste in the fine arts, and of acquain¬ 
tance with elegant literature, could not fail to be¬ 
stow. Nevertheless, the reaction was strong. The 
less fortunate nobles, jealous of this exclusive oli¬ 
garchy, and keenly observant of the degeneracy 
and disorder which followed in the train of luxury, 
placed themselves at the head of a party which 
professed its determination to resort to purer mo¬ 
dels and to stand upon the ancient ways. In their 
eyes, rusticity, austerity, and asceticism were the 
marks of Sabine hardihood and religion, and of the 
old Roman unbending integrity and love of order. 
Marccllus, the family of Scipio, and the two Fla- 
minini, may be taken as types of the new civiliza¬ 
tion ; Cato’s friends, Fabius and Flaccus, were 
leading men in the party of the old plainness. 

Flaccus was one of those clear-sighted politicians 
who seek out and patronize remarkable ability in 
young and rising men. He had observed Cato's 
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martial spirit and eloquent tongue. He knew how 
much courage and eloquence were prized at Rome. 
He knew that the distinctions of the battle-field 
opened the way to the successes of the gown; and 
that, for a municipal stranger like Cato, forensic 
success was almost the only possible avenue to 
magisterial honours. Accordingly, he recommended 
Cato to transplant his ambition to the fitter soil 
and ampler field of Rome. The advice was eagerly 
followed. Invited to the town-house of Flaccus, 
and countenanced by his support, Cato began to 
distinguish himself in the forum, and became a 
candidate for office. 

We have dwelt upon the accidents of his early 
history, since they affected the whole tenor of 
Cato’s life. We have seen a youth, indomitably 
active and strong-minded — the fellow-workman 
and oracle of rustics—not suffered to droop from 
want of practice or encouragement, but befriended 
by opportunity and always equal to the exigencies 
of his position, disciplined in the best school of 
arms, the favourite of his general, listened to with 
applause in the courts of Rome, and introduced at 
once into a high political circle. What wonder if, 
in such scenes, the mind of Cato received a better 
training for wide command and worldly success 
than could have been supplied by a inoro regular 
education ? What wonder if his strength and 
originality were tinged with dogmatism, coarse¬ 
ness, harshness, vanity, self-sufficiency, and pre¬ 
judice,—if he had little sympathy with the pursuits 
of calm and contemplative scholars,—if he disdain¬ 
ed or hated or disparaged the accomplishments 
which he had no leisure to master,—if he railed 
and rebelled against the conventional elegancies of 
a more polished society to which he and his party 
were opposed,—if he confounded delicacy of sen¬ 
timent with unmanly weakness, and refinement of 
manners with luxurious vice ? 

Inac. 205, Cato was designated quaestor, and 
in the following year entered upon the duties of 
his office, and followed P. Scipio Africanus to 
Sicily. When Scipio, acting oil the permission 
which, after much opposition, lie had obtained from 
the senate, transported the army from the island 
into Africa, Cato and C. Laelius were appointed to 
convoy the baggage-ships. There was not that 
cordiality of co-operation between Cato and Scipio 
which ought to subsist between a quaestor and his 
proconsul. Fabius had opposed the permission 
given to Scipio to carry the attack into the enemy's 
home, and Cato, whose appointment was intended 
to operate as a check upon Scipio, adopted the 
views of his friend. It is reported by Plutarch, 
that the lax discipline of the troops under Scipio's 
command, and the extravagant expense incurred by 
the general, provoked the remonstrance of Cato; 
that Scipio thereupon retorted haughtily, 6aying 
he would give an account of victories, not of pelf; 
that Cato, returning to Rome, denounced the pro¬ 
digality of his general to the senate; and that, at 
the joint instigation of Cato and Fabius, a com¬ 
mission of tribunes was despatched to Sicily to in¬ 
vestigate the conduct of Scipio, who was acquitted 
upon the view of his extensive and judicious pre¬ 
parations for the transport of the troops. (Pint. 
Cat. Maj. 3.) This account is scarcely consistent 
with the narrative of Livy, and would seem to 
attribute to Cato the irregularity of quitting his 
post before his time. If Livy be correct, the com¬ 
mission was sent upon the complaint of the in- 
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habitants of Locri, who had been cruelly oppressed | the boldness to accost and implore the praetors and 
by Pleminius, the legate of Scipio. Livy says not consuls and other magistrates. Even Flaccus wa¬ 
ft word of Cato’s interference in this transaction, vered, but his colleague Cato was inexorable, and 
but mentions the acrimony with which Fabius ac- made an ungallant and characteristic speech, the 
cused Scipio of corrupting military discipline, and substance of which, remodelled and moderni/.ed, is 
of having unlawfully left his province to take the given by Livy. Finally, the women carried the day. 
town of Locri. (Liv. xxix. 19, See.) Worn out by their importunity, the recusant tri- 

The author of the abridged life of Cato which bunes withdrew their opposition. The hated law 
commonly passes as the work of Cornelius Nepos, was abolished by the suffrage of all the tribes, and 
states that Cato, upon his return from Africa, the women evinced their exultation and triumph by 
touched at Sardinia, and brought the poet Ennius going in procession through the streets and the 
in his own ship from the island to Italy; but Sar- forum, bedizened with their now legitimate finery, 
dinia was rather out of the line of the voyage to Scarcely had this important affair been brought 
Rome, and it i9 more likely that the first ac- to a conclusion when Cato, who had maintained 
quaintance of Ennius and Cato occurred at a sub- during its progress a rough and sturdy consistency 
sequent date, when the latter was praetor in without, perhaps, any very serious damage to his 
Sardinia. (Aur. Viet, de Vir. HI. 47.) popularity, set sail for his appointed province, Ci- 

In b. c. 199, Cato was aedile, and with his col- terior Spain, 
league Helvius, restored the plebeian games, and In his Spanish campaign, Cato exhibited military 

J ive upon that occasion a banquet in honour of genius of a very high order. He lived abstemiously, 
tipi ter. In the following year he was made prae- sharing the food and the labours of tho common 
tor, and obtained Sardinia as his province, with the soldier. With indefatigable industry and vigilance, 
command of 3,000 infantry and 200 cavalry. Here ho not only gave the requisite orders, but, whore- 
lie took the earliest opportunity of illustrating his ever it was possible, personally superintended their 
principles by his practice. Ho diminished official execution. His movements were bold and rapid, 
expenses, walked his circuits with a single atten- and he never was remiss in reaping tho fruits and 
dnnt, and, by tho studied absence of pomp, placed pushing the advantages of victory. The sequence 
his own frugality in striking contrast with the op- of his operations and their harmonious combination 
pressive magnificence of ordinary provincial magis- with the schemes of other generals in other parts 
trates. The rites of religion were solemnized with of Spain appear to have been excellently contrived. 

decent thrift; justice was administered with strict His stratagems and manoeuvres were original, 
impartiality \ usury was restrained with unsparing brilliant, and successful. The plans of his battles 
severity, and the usurers were banished. Sar- were arranged with consummate skill. lie managed 
dinia had been for some time completely subdued, to set tribe against tribe, availed himself of native 
but if we are to believe the improbable and unsup- treachery, and took native mercenaries into his pay. 
ported testimony of Aurelius Victor (de Vir. III. 47), The details of the campaign, ns related by Livy 
an insurrection in the island was quelled by Cato, (lib. xxxiv.), and illustrated by the incidental anec- 
during his practorship. dotes of Plutarch, arc full of horror. We read of 

Cato had now established a reputation for pure multitudes who, after they had been stript of their 
morality, and strict old-fashioned virtue. He was arms, put themselves to death for very shame ; of 
looked upon as tho living type and representative wholesale slaughter of surrendered victims,and tho 
of the ideal ancient Roman. His very faults bore frequent execution of merciless razzias. Tho poli¬ 
tico impress of national character, and humoured tical elements of Roman patriotism inculcated the 
national prejudice. To the advancement of such a maxim, that the good of the state ought to be the 
man opposition was vain. In b. a 195, in the first object, and that to it the citizen was bound to 
39th year of his age, he was elected consul with his sacrifice upon demand natural feelings and indivi- 
old friend and patron L. Valerius Flaccus. dual morality. Such were the principles of Cato. 

During this consulship a strange scene took place. He was not the man to feel any compunctious 
peculiarly illustrative of Roman manners. In b. c. visitings of conscience in the thorough performance 
215, at the height of the Punic war, a law had been of a rigorous public task. His proceedings in Spain 
passed on the rogation of the tribune Oppius, that were not at variance with the received idea of the 
no woman should possess more than half an ounce fine old Roman soldier, or with his own stern and 
of gold, nor wear a garment of divers colours, nor imperious temper. He boasted of having destroyed 
drivea carriage with horses at less distance than a more towns in Spain than he had spent days in that 
mile^Jf»m the city, except for the purpose of at- country. 

tending the public celebration of religious rites. Now When he had reduced the whole tract of land 
that IlaiJfcibaUv^s conquered ; that Rome abound- between the Iberus and the Pyrenees to a hollow, 
cd with Carthaginian wealth; and that there was sulky, and temporary submission, lie turned his at- 
no longer any necessity for women to contribute tention to administrative reforms, and increased the 
towards the exigencies of an impoverished treasury revenues of the province by improvements in the 
the savings' spared from their ornaments and plea- working of the iron and silver mines. On account 
8iires, the tribunes T. Fundanius and L. Valerius, of his achievements in Spain, the senate decreed a 
thought it time to propose the abolition of the thanksgiving of three days. In the course of tho 
Oppian law; but they were opposed by their col- year, b. c. 194, he returned to Rome, and was rc- 
loagucs, M. Brutus and T. Brutus. The most im- warded with a triumph, at which he exhibited an 
portant affairs of state excited far less interest and extraordinary quantity of captured brass, silver, 
zeal than this singular contest. The matrons poured and gold, both coin and bullion. In the distribu- 
forth into the streets, blockaded every avenue to the tion of prize-money to his soldiery, he was moro 
forum, and intercepted their husbands as they ap- liberal than might have been expected from so 
preached, beseeching them to restore the ancient strenuous a professor of parsimonious economy, 
ornaments of the Roman matrons. Nay, they had (Liv. xxxiv. 46.) 
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The return of Cato appears to have been accele¬ 
rated by the enmity of P. Scipio Africanus, who 
was consul, b. c. 194, and is said to have coveted 
the command of the province in which Cato was 
reaping renown. There is 6ome variance between 
Nepos (or the pseudo-Nepos), and Plutarch (Cat. 
Mqj. 11), in their accounts of this transaction. 
The former asserts that Scipio was unsuccessful in 
his attempt to obtain the province, and, offended by 
the repulse, remained after the end of his consul¬ 
ship, in a private capacity at Rome. The latter 
relates that Scipio, who was disgusted by Cato's 
severity, was actually appointed to succeed him, 
but, not being able to procure from the senate a vote 
of censure upon the administration of his rival, 
passed the time of his command in utter inactivity. 
From the statement in Livy (xxxiv. 43), that 
u. c. 194, Sex. Digitius was appointed to the pro¬ 
vince of Citerior Spain, it is probable that Plutarch 
was mistaken in assigning that province to Scipio 
Africanus. The notion that Africanus was ap¬ 
pointed successor to Cato in Spain may have arisen 
from a double confusion of name and place, for P. 
Scipio Nasica was appointed, B. c. 194, to the Ul¬ 
terior province. 

However this may be, Cato successfully vindi¬ 
cated himself by his eloquence, nnd by the pro¬ 
duction of dotailed pecuniary accounts, against the 
at hick s made upon his conduct while consul; and 
the existing fragments of the speeches, (or the same 
speech under different names.) made after his re¬ 
turn, attest the vigour and boldness of his defence. 

Plutarch (Cat. Maj. 12), states that, after his 
consulship, Cato accompanied Tib. Sempronius 
Longus ns legatus to Thrace, but hero there seems 
to bo somo error, for though Scipio Africanus was 
of opinion that one of the consuls ought to have 
Macedonia, wo soon find Sempronius in Cisalpine 
Gaul (Liv. xxxiv. 43, 46), and in u. c. 193, we 
find Cato at Rome dedicating to Victoria Virgo a 
small templo which he had vowed two years before. 
(Liv. xxxv. 9.) 

The military career of Cato was not yet ended. 
In b. c. 191, he was appointed military tribune 
(or legatus? Liv. xxxvi. 17, 21), under the con¬ 
sul M\ Acilius Glabrio, who was despatched to 
Greece to oppose the invasion of Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria. In the decisive battle of 
Thermopylae, which led to the downfall of Antio¬ 
chus, Cato behaved with his wonted valour, and en¬ 
joyed the good fortuno which usually waits upon 
genius. By a daring and difficult advance, he sur¬ 
prised and dislodged a body of the enemy’s Acto- 
Jian auxiliaries, who were posted upon the Calli- 
dromus, the highest summit of the range of Oeta. 
lie then commenced a sudden descent from the 
hills above the royal camp, and the panic occasioned 
by this unexpected movement at once turned the 
day in favour of the Romans. After the action, 
the general embraced Cato with the utmost warmth, 
and ascribed to him the whole credit of the victory. 
This fact rests on the authority of Cato himself^ 
who, like Cicero, often indulged in the habit, offen¬ 
sive to modem taste, of sounding his own praises. 
After an interval spent in the pursuit of Antiochus 
and the pacification of Greece, Cato was despatched 
to Rome by the consul Glabrio to announce the 
successful result of the campaign, and he performed 
his journey with such celerity that he had com¬ 
menced his report in the senate before the arrival of 
L. Scipio, (the subsequent conqueror of Antiochus,) 
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who had been sent off from Greece a few days be¬ 
fore him. (Liv. xxxvi. 21.) 

It was during the campaign in Greece under 
Glabrio, and, as it would appear from the account 
of Plutarch, (rejected by Drumann,) before the 
battle of Thermopylae, that Cato was commissioned 
to keep Corinth, Patrae, and Aegiura, from siding 
with Antiochus. It was then too that he visited 
Athens, and, to prevent the Athenians from listen¬ 
ing to the overtures of the Syrian king, addressed 
them in a Latin speech, which was explained to 
them by an interpreter. Already perhaps he had a 
smattering of Greek, for, it is said by Plutarch, 
that, while at Tarentum in his youth, he became 
intimately acquainted with Nearchus, a Greek phi¬ 
losopher, and it is said by Aurelius Victor that 
while praetor in Sardinia, he received instruction 
in Greek from Ennius. It was not so much, per¬ 
haps, on account of his still professed contempt for 
everything Greek, as because his speech was an 
affair of state, that he used the Latin language, in 
compliance with the Roman custom, which was ob¬ 
served as a diplomatic mark of Roman majesty. 
(Val. Max. ii. 2. § 2.) 

After his arrival at Rome, there is no certain 
proof that Cato was ever again engaged in war. 
Scipio, who had been legatus under Glabrio, was 
consul b. c. 190, and the province of Greece was 
awarded to him by the senate. An expression 
occurs in Cicero (pro Muren. 14), which might 
lead to the opinion that Cato returned to Greece, 
and fought under L. Scipio, but, as to such an event, 
history is silent. M Nunquam cum Scipione csset 
profectus [M. Cato], si cum mulicrculis bellnndum 
esse arbitrarctur.” That Cicero was in error seems 
more likely than that he referred to the time when 
Cato and L. Scipio served together under Glabrio, 
or that the words “ cum Scipione,” as some critics 
have thought, are an interpolation. 

In b. c. 139, M. Fulvius Nobilior, the consul, 
obtained Aetolia as his province, and Cato was 
sent thither after him, as wc learn from an extract 
(preserved by Festus, s. v. Omiorcs), from his 
speech 44 de suis Virtutibus contra Thcnnum.” It 
seems that his legation was rather civil than mili¬ 
tary, and that he was sent to confer with Fulvius 
on the petition of the Actolians, who were placed 
in an unfortunate situation, not sufficiently pro¬ 
tected by Rome if they maintained their fidelity, 
nnd yet punished if they were induced to assist her 
enemies. 

We have seen Cato in the character of an emi¬ 
nent and able soldier: wc have now to observe him 
in the character of an active and leading citiz.cn. 
If Cato were in B. a 190 with L. Scipio Asinticus 
(as Cicero seems to have imagined), and in u. c 
189 in Aetolia with Fulvius, ho must still have 
passed a portion of those years in Rome. We find 
him in b. c. 190 most strenuous in resisting the 
claims of Q. Minucius Thermus to a triumph. 
Thermus had been displaced by Cato in the com¬ 
mand of Citerior Spain, and was afterwards en¬ 
gaged in repressing the incursions of the Ligurians, 
whom he reduced to submission, and now demanded 
a triumph as his reward. Cato accused him of 
fabricating battles and exaggerating the numbers of 
the enemy slain in real engagements, and declaimed 
against his cruel and ignominious execution of ten 
magistrates (decemviri) of the Boian Gauls, with¬ 
out even the forms of justice, on the pretext that 
they were dilatory in furnishing the required sup- 
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plies. (Gell. xiii. 24, x. 3.) Cato’s opposition was 
successful; but the passage of Festus already re¬ 
ferred to shews that, after his return from Aetolia 
in 189, he had to defend his own conduct against 
Thcrraus, who was tribune b. a 189, and died in 
battle, b. c. 188. 

In b. c. 189, Cato and his old friend L. Valerius 
Flaccus were among the candidates for the censor¬ 
ship, and, among their competitors, was their 
former general M’. Acilius Glabrio. Glabrio, who 
did not possess the advantage of nobility, deter¬ 
mined to try what the influence of money could 
effect. In order to counteract bis endeavours, he 
was met by an accusation of having applied the 
treasures of Antiochus to his own use, and was ul¬ 
timately obliged to retire from the contest. Cato 
was active in promoting the opposition to his old 
general, and declared that ho had seen vessels of 
gold and silver among the royal booty in the camp, 
but had not seen them displayed in the parade of 
G lab no’s triumph. Neither Cato nor Flaccus was 
elected. The choice fell upon two of the opposite 
party, T. Flamininus and M. Marcell us. 

Cato was not to be daunted by a failure. In 
n. c. 187, M. Fulvins Nobilior returned from 
Aetolia, and sought the honour of a triumph. 
Again, Cato was found at his post of opposition. 

Fulvius was indulgent to his soldiers. lie was a 

man of literary taste, and patronized Ennius, who 
was his companion in hours not devoted to military 
duty. All this was repugnant to the old Roman 
principles of Cato, who, among other charges, 
found fault with Fulvius for keeping poets in his 
camp (Cic. Tusc. i. 2), and impairing military dis¬ 
cipline, by giving crowns to his soldiers for such 
mighty services as digging a well with spirit, or 
valorously throwing up a mound. (Gell. v. 6.) 
Again, Cato was unsuccessful, and Fulvius ob¬ 
tained the triumph lie sought for. 

When P. Scipio Africanus was charged with 
having received sums of money from Antiochus, 
which bad not been duly accounted for to the 
state, and with having allowed the unfortunate 
monarch to come off too leniently, Cato is said 
to have been the instigator of the accusation. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 54.) Every one has read how the 
proud conqueror of Africa tore with his own 
hands the books of account which his brother 
Lucius was producing to the senate ; and how, on 
the day of his own trial, he bade the people fol¬ 
low him from the rostra to the Capitol to return 
thunks to the immortal gods on the anniversary of 
the battle of Zama. Unused to submit to ques¬ 
tion, and conscious of his great benefits to the 
state, lie deemed himself almost above the law. 
Though Cato devolved upon others the obloquy of 
accusing Africanus, ho hesitated not openly to 
speak in favour of a proposition which was calcu¬ 
lated to prepare the way for the successful prose¬ 
cution of a similar charge against L. Scipio Asia- 
ticus. By his influence a plebiscitum was carried, 
referring it to the senate to appoint a commissioner 
to inquire into the charge concerning the money 
of Antiochus. The result was, that Lucius and 
others were condemned. As to the dates and de¬ 
tails of these transactions, there is the utmost 
variance in the early authorities. [Scipio.] 

Cato was now again a candidate for the censor¬ 
ship, with his old friend L. Valerius Flaccus and 
six others, among whom were the patricians P. 
and L. Scipio, and the plebeian L. Fulvius Nobi- 
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lior. He was loud in his promises or threats of 
reform, and declared that, if invested with power, 
he would not belie the professions of his past life. 
The dread of his success alarmed all his personal 
enemies, all who were notorious for their luxury, 
and all who derived profit from the mismanage¬ 
ment of the public finances. Notwithstanding 
the combined opposition of the six other candi¬ 
dates, he obtained the censorship, b. c. 184, bring¬ 
ing in by his own influence L. Valerius Flaccus 
as bis colleague. 

This was a great epoch in Cato’s life. lie ap¬ 
plied himself strenuously to the duties of his office, 
regardless of the enemies he was making. He 
repaired the watercourses, paved the reservoirs, 
cleansed the drains, destroyed the communications 
by which private individuals illegally drew off the 
public water to supply their dwellings and irrigate 
their gardens, raised the rents paid by the publi- 
cani for the farm of the taxes, and diminished the 
contract prices paid by the state to the undertakers 
of public works. It may be doubted whether lie 
did not go too far in his reforms, from considering 
rather the cheapness of an offer than the security 
which was afforded by the character and circum¬ 
stances of the applicant; but there can be no doubt 
that great abuses existed, with which nothing but 

the undaunted courage and extraordinary adminis¬ 
trative faculties of Cato could have successfully 
grappled. He was disturbing a nest of hornets, 
and all his future life was troubled by their buzz 
and their attempts to sting. After his censorship, 
he was prosecuted by some of the tribunes, at tlm 
instigation of T. Flamininus, for misconduct in 
this department of his office, and condemned to 

® y a fine of two talents (Plut. Cat. Maj. 10), or in 
>man money 12,000 asses. Though ho was ac¬ 
cused no fewer than forty-four times during the 
course of his life, this is the only recorded in¬ 
stance in which his enemies prevailed against him. 

The provisions against luxury, contained in his 
ccnsorid edict, were severe and stringent. Ho 
directed unauthorized statues erected to the ho¬ 
nour of unworthy men to be removed from tho 
public places, and declaimed against the uncere¬ 
monious indecency and want of religious feeling 
with which the images of gods taken from the 
temples of conquered countries were used, like 
ordinary household furniture, to ornament the 
mansions of the nobles. In the lustral census, 
young slaves, purchased at 10,000 asses and up¬ 
wards, were valued at ten times their cost, and 
then taxed, upon this fictitious value at the rate of 
three, instead of one, per 1000—a circuitous mode 
of imposing a rate of three per cent. The same 
course was pursued in rating tho dross, furniture, 
and equipage of the women, when their real value 
amounted to 15,000 asses. (Liv. xxxix. 44.) 
Whether or not the rating were anciently or 
usually confined to res muncipi, such was clearly 
not the case upon the present occasion. In tho 
exercise of the tremendous power of the nota cen- 
soria, he was equally uncompromising. He most 
justly degraded from the senate L. Quintius Fla¬ 
mininus (the brother of Titus, his former success¬ 
ful opponent in the canvas for the censorship), for 
having committed (whatever version of the story 
we accept) an act of the most abominable cruelty, 
accompanied by circumstances of the most disgust¬ 
ing profligacy (Liv. xxxix. 42,43; Plut. Cut. Maj. 17; 
Cic. SenecL 12) ; yet such was already the low 
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state of morals at Rome, that a mob could be pro¬ 
cured to invite the degraded wretch to resume his 
former place at the theatre in the seats allotted to 
the consulars. He degraded Manilius, a man of 
praetorian rank, for having kissed his wife in his 
daughter’s presence in open day. Whether Cato’s 
strange statement as to his own practice (Plut. 
CatOy 17) is to be taken as a hyperbolical recom¬ 
mendation of decent reserve, or to be explained as 
Balzac (cited by Bayle, s. v. Porcius ) explains it, 
we cannot stop to inquire. lie degraded L. Na- 
sica (or, as some conjecturally read, L. Porcius 
Laeca) for an unseasonable and irreverent joke in 
answer to a solemn question. (Cic. de Oral. ii. 
6*4.) In order to detect that celibacy which it 
was the duty of the censors to put an end to or to 
punish, men of marriageable age were asked, 

“ Ex tui animi sententia, tu uxorem habes ?” 
“ Non hercule,” was the answer of L. Nasica, 
“ ex mei animi sententia.” At the muster of the 
knights, he deprived L. Scipio Asiaticus of his 
horse for having accepted the bribes of Antiochu9. 
L. Scipio was a senator, but senators, not beyond 
the age of service, still retained the public horse 
of the knight, and took their place at the muster. 
(Diet Ant. 8. v. Equites.) He deprived L. Vctu- 
rius of his horse for having omitted a stated sacri¬ 
fice, and for having grown too corpulent to be of 
use in battle. (Fest. s. v. Stata.) Several others 
he degraded and deprived of their horses, and, not 
content with this, he publicly exposed, with bitter 
vehemence, the vices of his victims. 

It does not appear that, in the exercise of the 
theoretically exorbitant and anomalous power of 
the censorship, Cato acted unfairly, although per¬ 
sonal motives and private enmities or party dis¬ 
likes may sometimes have conspired with his 
views of political and moral duty. 

The remarkable censorship of Cato was rewarded 
by a public statue, with a commemorative and 
laudatory inscription. 

Henceforward the public life of Cato was spent 
chiefly in forensic contests, senatorial debates, and 
speeches to the people. The fragments of his 
orations shew his unceasing activity, and the gene¬ 
ral consistency of his career. He pursued his po¬ 
litical opponents with relentless animosity, for with 
him, true Italian as he was, revenge was a virtue. 
In his own words, the most honourable obsequies 
which a son could pay to the memory of his father 
were the condemnation and tears of that father’s 
foes. With greenish-gray eyes and sandy hair, an 
iron frame, and a stentorian voice, he gave utterance 
to such bitter invectives as to provoke the pungent 
Greek epigram recorded by Plutarch. ( Cato , 1) 

Uv^du 9 navdaKiriiUy y\auK6nparoy, oiSi 9ay6ma 
TlopKioy els aiSrjy Tl(pcrt>p6vTi 5*'x€tcu. 

His resistance to luxury continued. In b. c. 
181, he urged the adoption of the Lex Orchia for 
restricting the number of guests at banquets. In 
b. c. 169 (according to Cicero, Scncct. 5, or several 
years earlier, according to the epitomizer of Livy 
Epit. xli.) he supported the proposal of the Lex 
Voconia, the provisions of which were calculated to 
prevent the accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
women. 

In some questions of foreign policy we find him 
taking the side of the oppressed. The proconsular 
governors of both Spains compelled the provincial 
inhabitants to pay their corn-assessments in money 
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at a higli arbitrary commutation, and then forced the 
provincial fanners to supply the Romans with com 
at a greatly reduced price. When the Spanish depu¬ 
ties came to Rome, b. c. 171, to complain of such 
unjust exaction, Cato was chosen advocate of his 
former province, Citerior Spain, and conducted the 

C rosecution with such spirit as to draw down upon 
imsclf powerful enmity, although the guilty go¬ 
vernors, M. Matienus and P. Furius Philus, es¬ 
caped condemnation by voluntary exile. (Liv. 
xliii. 2.) 

Again, when the Rhodians besought the senate 
not to punish the whole island for the unauthorized 
acts of a few factious individuals, on the charge of 
general disaffection towards the Roman arms in the 
wars with Antiochus and Perseus, Cato pleaded 
the cause of Rhodes before the senate in an able 
and effective speech. The minute and artificial cri¬ 
ticisms of Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, upon parts 
of this speech, are reported and refuted by Gellius 
(vii. 3). Cicero himself speaking by the mouth of 
Atticus (BrxduSy 85), was scarcely able sufficiently 
to appreciate the sturdy, rugged, sententious, pas¬ 
sionate, racy, oratory of Cato. It was tinged with 
some affectations of striking expressions — with 
quaintnesscs, vulgarisms, archaisms, and noologisms, 
but it told—it worked—it came home to men’s 
business and bosoms. If we may judge of Cato 
by his fragments, he possessed the living fiery 
spirit and intense earnestness of Demosthenes, 
without the elevation of thought, the harmony of 
language, and the perfection of form which crowned 
the eloquence of the Athenian. 

The strong national prejudices of Cato appear to 
have diminished in force as he grew older and 
wiser. He applied himself in old ago to the study 
of Greek literature, with which in youth he had 
no acquaintance, although he was not ignorant of 
the Greek language. Himself an historian and 
orator, the excellences of Demosthenes mid Thucy¬ 
dides made a deep impression upon his kindred 
mind. In many important cases, however, through¬ 
out his life, his conduct was guided by prejudices 
against classes and nations, whose influence he 
deemed to be hostile to the simplicity of the old 
Roman character. It is likely that he had some 
part in the senatusconsultura which, upon the ap¬ 
pearance of Euraenes, king of Pergamus, at Brun- 
disium, b. c. 166, forbade kings to enter Rome, for 
when Eumenes, upon his former visit, after tho war 
with Antiochus, was received with honour by tho 
senate, and splendidly entertained by the nobles, 
Cato was indignant at the respect paid to the mo¬ 
narch, refused to go near him, and declared that, 
“ kings were naturally carnivorous animals.” Ho 
had an antipathy to physicians, because they were 
mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted with 
Roman lives, inasmuch as all Greeks looked upon 
the barbarians, including tho Romans, as natural 
enemies. He loudly cautioned his eldest son against 
physicians, and dispensed with their attendance. Ho 
was not a bad physician himself in recommonding as 
a peculiarly salutary diet, ducks, geese, pigeons, and 
hares, though hares, he tells us, are apt to produce 
dreams. With all his antipathy, there is no ground 
in ancient authors for the often-repeated statement 
that he carried a law for the expulsion of physi¬ 
cians from the city. When Athens sent Cameades, 
Diogenes, and Critolaus to Rome in order to nego¬ 
tiate a remission of the 500 talents which the 
Athenians had been awarded to pay by way of 
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compensation to the Oropians, Camcades excited 
great attention by his philosophical conversation 
and lectures, in which he preached the pernicious 
doctrine of an expediency distinct from justice, and 
illustrated his doctrine by touching on a dangerous 
and delicate subject—the example of Rome herself. 
“If Rome were stript of all that she did not just¬ 
ly gain, the Romans might go back to their huts.” 
Cato, offended with these principles, and jealous of 
the attention paid to this Greek, gave advice which 
the senate followed—“ Let these deputies have an 
answer, and a polite dismissal as soon as possible.” 
Upon the conquest of Perseus, the leading men of 
the Achaian union, to the number of nearly 1,000, 
including the historian Polybius, were brought to 
Rome, B. c. 167, as hostages for the good behaviour 
of the Achaians, and, afterwards, without any 
proof of disaffection, were detained in exile from 
their country, and distributed among the coloniae 
and municipia of Italy. When their numbers 
were reduced to about 300, by an exile of 16 years, 
the intercession of the younger African us, the 
friend of Polybius, prevailed with Cato to vote 
that they should bo permitted to return to their 
country. The conduct of the old senator—he was 
now eighty-threo—was kinder than his words. He 
did not interpose until the end of a long debate, 
and then assented to the proposal on the ground, 
that it was a matter of perfect indifference. “Have 
we nothing better to do than to sit here all day 
long debating whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks 
shall be carried to their graves here or in Achaia ?” 
When the exiles further besought the senate that 
they might be restored to their former status and 
honours in their own country, Cato intimated that 
they were fools for going home, and were much 
better off as they were. He said with a smile, 
that Polybius was like Ulysses returning to the 
cave of the Cyclops for his hat and sash. The ac¬ 
tive powers of Cato had been so much more edu¬ 
cated than his affections, that he appears to have 
been nearly devoid of sympathy with fine and 
tender feelings, though some allowance may be 
made for a little assumed ungraciousness of demea¬ 
nour, in order to keep up his Catonian character. 
Nowhere in his writings or his speeches do we 
meet with generous and elevating sentiments. His 
strong will and powerful passions of anger and 
ambition were guided by a keen and cold intellect, 
and a practical, utilitarian, common sense. 

Even in the closing years of his protracted life, 
Cato had no repose. In his 81st year, b.c. 153, 
ho was accused by C. Cassius of some capitale 
crimen (the nature of which is not recorded), and 
defended himself in person with unbroken 
strength, with unfaltering voice, and with un¬ 
shaken memory. “ How hard it is,” he said, 
“ for one whose life has been past in a preceding 
generation, to plead his cause before the men of 
the present 1 ” (VaL Max. viii. 7. § 1; Plut. 
Cato, 15.) 

In the very year before his death, he was one 
of the chief instigators of the third Punic war. 
The anxiety of the senate had been excited by the 
report that a large army, under Ariobarznnes, was 
assembled on the Carthaginian territory. Cato re¬ 
commended an instant declaration of war against 
the Carthaginians, on the ground that their real 
object in procuring the assistance of the Numi- 
dians was hostility to Rome, although their no¬ 
minal object was the defence of their frontier 
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against the claim of Masinissa to part of their 
dominions. Scipio Nasica thought that no casus 
belli had arisen, and it was arranged that an em¬ 
bassy should be sent to Africa to gain information 
as to the real state of affairs. When the ten de¬ 
puties, of whom Cato was one, came to the dis¬ 
puted territory, they offered their arbitration, 
which was accepted by Masinissa, but rejected by 
the Carthaginians, who had no confidence in Ro¬ 
man justice. The deputies accurately observed 
the warlike preparations, and the defences of the 
frontier. They then entered the city, and saw 
the strength and population it had acquired since 
its conquest by the elder Africanus. Upon 
their return home, Cato was the foremost in assert¬ 
ing that Rome would never be safe, as long ns 
Carthjige was so powerful, so hostile, and so near. 
One day he drew a bunch of early ripe figs from 
beneath his robe, and throwing it upon the floor 
of the senate-house, said to the assembled fathers, 
who were astonished at the freshness and fineness 
of the fruit, u Those figs were gathered but three 
days ago at Carthage; so close is our enemy to 
our walls.” From that time forth, whenever he 
was called upon for his vote in the senate, though 
the subject of debate bore no relation to Carthage, 
his words were “ I vote that Carthage no longer 
be,” or, according to the more accepted version of 
Floras (ii. 15) “ Delenda est Carthago.” Scipio 
Nasica, on the other hand, thinking that Car¬ 
thage in its weakened state was rather a useful 
check than a formidable rival to Romo, always 
voted to “ let Carthage be.” (Liv. Jtydt. xlviii. 
xlix.; Appian, dc Bell. Bun. 6 9 ; Plin. //. N. xv. 
17.) This Rtory must appear strange to those who 
know not that, during the republic, it was a Roman 
custom for senators, when railed upon for their 
votes, to express—no matter what the question— 
any opinion which they deemed of great import¬ 
ance to the welfare of the state. (Tac. Ann. ii. 33.) 

In the very last year of his life, Cato took a 
conspicuous part in the righteous but unsuccessful 
prosecution of S. Sulpicius Galba. This perfidious 
general, after the surrender of the Lusitaninn 
army, in flagrant breach of faith, put to death 
some of the soldiers, and sold others ns slaves in 
Gaul, while a few escaped by flight, among whom 
was Viriathus, the future avenger of his nation. 
Galba pretended to have discovered that, under 
cover of the surrender, the Lusitanians had con¬ 
certed an attack ; but he obtained his acquittal 
chiefly through the compassion excited by the 
theatrical parade of his young weeping sons and 
orphan ward. Cato made a powerful speech 
against Galba, and inserted it in the 7th book of 
his Origines, a few days or months before his 
death, b.c. 149, at the age of 85. (Cic. Brulus , 
23.) 

Cato was twice married; first to Licinia, a lady 
of small property but noble birth, who bore a son, 
M. Porcius Cato Licinianus, the jurist, and lived 
to an advanced age. After her death he secretly 
cohabited with a female slave; for, though he was 
a faithful husband, and as a widower was anxious 
to preserve his reputation, the well-known “sen- 
tentia. dia Catonis” proves that he set but little 
value upon the virtue of chastity. When his 
amour was discovered by his son, he determined to 
marry again, and chose the young daughter of his 
scribe and client, M. Salonius. The way in which 
a patron could command his client, and a father 
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dispose of his daughter, is disagreeably exemplified 
in Plutarch's graphic account of the interview be¬ 
tween Cato and Salonius which decided the match. 
The vigorous old man had completed his eightieth 
year when Salonia bore him a son, M. Porcius Cato 
Salonianus, the grandfather of Cato of Utica. To 
his eldest son he behaved like a good father, and 
took the whole charge of his education. To his 
slaves he was a rigid master. His conduct towards 
them (if not represented in too dark colours by 
Plutarch) was really detestable. The law held 
them to be mere chattels, and he treated them as 
such, without any regard to the rights of humanity. 
44 Lingua mall pars pcssima servi so he taught 
them to be secret and silent. He made them sleep 
when they had nothing else to do. In order to 
prevent combination and to govern them the more 
easily, he intentionally sowed enmities and jealou¬ 
sies between them, and allowed the males to pur¬ 
chase out of their peenlium the liberty of sexual 
intercourse with the females of his household. In 
their name ho bought young slaves, whom they 
trained, and then sold at a profit for his benefit. 
After supping with his guests, he often severely 
chastised them with thong in hand for trifling acts 
of negligence, and sometimes condemned them to 
death. When they were worn out and useless, he 
sold them or turned them out of doors. He treated 
the lower animals no better. His war-horse which 
bore him through his campaign in Spain, he sold 
before he left the country, tli.it the state might 
not be charged with the expenses of its transport. 
These excesses of a tyrannous and unfeeling nature 
shocked no scruples of his own conscience, and met 
no reprehension from a public opinion which tole¬ 
rated gladiatorial shows. They wero only speci¬ 
mens of the wholesome strictness of the good old 
Sabine paterfamilias. In youth the austerity of 
his life was much greater than in age, and perhaps 
his rigour would have been further relaxed, had ho 
not felt that he had a character to keep up, and 
hud not his frugal simplicity been found to conduce 
to the acquisition of wealth. As years advanced, 
he sought gain with increasing eagerness; though, 
to Iiis honour be it spoken, in the midst of mani¬ 
fold temptations, he never attempted to profit by 
the misuse of his public functions. He accepted 
no bribes, he reserved no booty to his own use; 
but, no longer satisfied with the returns of agricul¬ 
ture, which varied with the influences of Jupiter, 
he became a speculator, not only in slaves, but in 
buildings, artificial waters, and pleasure-grounds. 
The mercantile spirit was strong within him. He 
who had been the terror of usurers in Sardinia be¬ 
came a lender of money at nautical interest on the 
security of commercial ventures, while he endea¬ 
voured to guard against the possibility of loss by re¬ 
quiring that the risk should be divided, and that his 
own agent should have a share in the management. 

To those who admitted his superiority he was 
affable and social. His conversation was lively 
and witty. He liked to entertain bis friends, and 
to talk over the historical deeds of Roman worthies. 

The activity of this many-sided man found lei¬ 
sure for the composition of several literary works. 
He lived at a time when the Latin language was 
in a state of transition, and he contributed to en¬ 
rich it. 

Cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit. 
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He was contemporary with some of the earliest 
writers of eminence in the adolescence of classical 
literature. Naevius died when he was quaestor 
under Scipio, Plautus when he was censor. Before 
his own death the more cultivated muse of Terence, 
who was bom in his consulship, had appeared upon 
the stage. 

The work De Re Rustica, which we now possess 
under the name of Cato, is probably substantially 
his, though it is certainly not exactly in the form 
in which it proceeded from his pen. It consists of 
very miscellaneous materials, relating principally 
to domestic and rural economy. There wc may 
find rules for libations and sacrifices; medical pre¬ 
cepts, including the sympathetic cure and the ver¬ 
bal charm; a receipt for a cake; the form of a 
contract; the description of a tool; the mode of 
rearing garden flowers. The best editions of this 
work arc those which are contained in tho collected 
Scriptores Rei Ilusticac of Gesncr (Lips. 1773-4) 
and Schneider. (Lips. 1794-7-) 

Cato’s instructions to his eldest son, published 
in the form of letters, treated of various subjects 
suited to the education of a Roman youth. They 
wero divided into books, which, being quoted by 
various names, have been counted as separate trea¬ 
tises. The Apopht/uymala , for example, may have 
formed one of the books of the general collection. 
Of Cato’s instructions to his son a few fragments 
remain, which may he found in H. Alb. Lion’s 
Cuioniana, Gott 1826, a work of small critical 
merit 

The fragments of the orations are best given in 
H. Meyer's Oixilorum Romanorum Fragmenta, 
Turici, 1842. 

The few passages in the Digest where Cato is 
cited are commented upon by Majansius {ad XXX 
JClos); but it is probable that the citations in the 
Digest refer not to the Censor, but to his elder son, 
who confined himself more exclusively to jurispru¬ 
dence than his father. Other juridical fragments 
of Cato are given by Dirksen in his 44 Bruchstiicke 
ausdenSchriften derRomischen Juristen,” p.44,&c. 

Cato, when he was already advanced in life, com¬ 
menced an historical work entitled 44 Origines,” of 
which many fragments have been preserved. It 
was probably published in parts from time to time 
as the several books were completed. Livy (xxxiv. 
5), in a speech which he puts into the mouth of 
the tribune Valerius during the consulship of Cato, 
makes Valerius quote the Origines in reply to their 
author; but this is generally thought to be an 
anachronism. The first book contained the history 
of the Roman kings; the second and third treated 
of the origin of the Italian towns, and from these 
two books the whole work derived its title. There 
was a blank in the history from the expulsion of 
the kings to the commencement of the first Punic 
war, which formed the subject of the fourtli book. 
The events of the second Punic war were related 
in the fifth book, and the sixth and seventh con¬ 
tinued the narrative to the year of Cato's death. 
(Nepos, Colo , 3.) It is said, by Ncpos, Gellius, 
and Pliny (//. N. viii. 5), that he suppressed the 
names of the generals who carried on the wars 
which he relates; hut the remaining fragments 
shew that he made at least some exceptions to this 
practice. He is unanimously acknowledged by the 
ancients to have been an exceedingly industrious 
and learned antiquary; but Livy, in his early dc- 
cads, makes no use of the Origines. According to 
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Dionysius (i. 74) Cato placed the building of Rome 
in the 13*2nd year after the Trojan war, or in the 
first of the 7th Olympiad, b. c. 751. The best 
collection of the remains of the Origines is in 
Krause's Vitae et Fragmenta Vet . Hist. Rom. Berlin, 
1833. 

The life of this extraordinary man was written 
by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor. 
Many additional particulars of his history are to 
be collected from Livy, who portrays his character 
in a splendid and celebrated passage (xxxix. 40). 
Some facts of importance are to be gleaned from 
Cicero, especially from his Cato Major or de 
Senectute , and his Brutus. By later writers he 
was regarded as a model of Roman virtue, and 
few names occur oftener in the classics than 
his. Much has been written upon him by the 
moderns. There are some Latin verses upon Cato 
in the Juvenilia of Theodore Beza. Majansius 
(ad XXX JCtos) composed his life with remark¬ 
able diligence, collecting and comparing nearly all 
the ancient authorities, except a few which were 
discreditable to his hero. (See also Wetzel's Ex¬ 
cursus in his edition of Cic. de Senect. p. 256, &c.; 
De M. Porcii Colon is Vita Stiu/iis et Script is, in 
Schneider's “Scriptores Rci Rusticae,” vol. i. pars 
ii. init.; Bayle, Diet. s.v. Porcius; Krause, Vitae ct 
Fragm. See. pp. 89-97; G. E.Weber, Commentatio de 
M. Porcii Catonis Censorii Vita et Moribus, Bremae, 
1831 ; and Gcrlach, Scipio und Cato, in Schwcitz- 
erisches Museum fur liistorischo Wissenschaften, 
1837 ; above all, Drumann, GescJi. Roms, v. pp. 
97—148.) 

2. M. Porcius Cato Licinianus, a Roman 
jurist, the son of Cato the Censor by his first wife 
Licinia, and thence called Licinianus to distinguish 
him from his half-brother, M. Porcius Cato, the 
son of Salonia. His father paid great attention to 
his education, physical as well as mental, and 
studied to preserve his young mind from every 
immoral taint. He was taught to ride, to swim, 
to wrestle, to fence, and, perhaps to the injury of 
a weak constitution, was exposed to vicissitudes 
of cold and heat in order to harden his frame. 
The Censor would not allow his learned slave 
Chilo to superintend the education of his son, lest 
the boy should acquire slavish notions or habits, 
but wrote lessons of history for him in large letters 
with his own hand, and afterwards composed a 
kind of Encyclopaedia for his use. Under such 
tuition, the young Cato became a wise and virtuous 
man. He first entered life as a soldier, and 
served, b. c. 173, in Liguria under the consul M. 
Popilius Laenas. The legion to which he belonged 
having been disbanded, he took the military oath 
a second time, by the advice of his father, in order 
to qualify himself legally to fight against the 
enemy. (Cic. de Off. i. 11.) In b. c. 168, he 
fought against Pcrseu9 at Pydna under the consul 
Aemilius Paullus, whose daughter, Aemilia Tertia, 
he afterwards married. lie distinguished himself 
in the battle by his personal prowess in a combat 
in which he first lost and finally recovered his 
sword. The details of this combat are related 
with variations by several authors. (Plut. Cat. 
Maj. 20; Justin, xxxiii. 2; Val. Max. iii. 12. 
§ 16; Frontin. Strat. iv. 5. § 17.) He returned 
to the troops on his own side covered with wounds, 
and was received with applause by the consul, 
who gave him his discharge in order that he might 
get cured. Here again his father seems to have 
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cautioned him to take no further part in battle, as 
.after his discharge he was no longer a soldier. 
(Plut. Quaest. Rom. 39.) 

Henceforward he appears to have devoted him¬ 
self to the practice of the law, in which he attained 
considerable eminence. In the obscure and corrupt 
fragment of Pomponius de Originc Juris (Dig. 1. 
tit. 2. § 38), after mentioning Sextus and Publius 
Aelius and Publius Atilius, the author proceeds to 
speak of the two Catos as follows : “ Hos sectatus 
ad aliquid cst Cato. Dcinde M. Cato, princeps 
Porciae familiae, cujus et libri extant; sed plurimi 
filii ejus; ex quibus cactcri oriuntur.'* This pas¬ 
sage seems to speak of a Cato before the Censor, 
but Pomponius wrote in paragraphs, devoting one 
to each succession of jurists, and the word Dcindc 
commences that of the Catos, though the Censor 
had been mentioned by anticipation at the end of 
the preceding paragraph. From the Catos, father 
and son (ex quibus), the subsequent jurists traced 
their succession. Apollinaris Sulpicius, in that 
passage of Gellius (xiii. 18) which is the principal 
authority with respect to the genealogy of the 
Cato family, speaks of the son as having written 
“egregios de juris disciplina libro9." Festus ( s. v . 
Mundus) cites the commcntarii juris civilis of Cato, 
probably the son, and Paullus (Dig. 45. tit. 1. 
s. 4. § 1) cites Cato's 15th book. Cicero (de Orat . 
ii. 33) censures Cato and Brutus for introducing 
in their published responsa the names of the persons 
who consulted them. Celsus (Dig. 50. tit. 16. s. 98. 
§ 1) cites an opinion of Cato concerning the intor- 
calary month, and the regula or sententia Catoniana 
is frequently mentioned in the Digest. The regula 
Catoniana was a celebrated rule of Roman law to 
the effect, that a legacy should never be valid un¬ 
less it would have been valid if the testator had 
died immediately after lie had made his will. This 
rule (which had several exceptions) was a particu¬ 
lar case of a more general maxim: “ Quod initio 
non valet, id tractu temporis non potest convales- 
cere.” The greater celebrity of the son as a jurist, 
and the language of the citations from Cato, render 
it likely that the son is the Cato of the Digest. 
From the manner in which Cato is mentioned in 
the Institutes (Inst. 1. tit. 11. § 12),— M Apud 
Catonem bene scriptum refert antiquitas,'’"*"*! may 
be inferred, that he was known only at second 
hand in the time of Justinian. 

He died when praetor designatus, about B. c. 
152, a few years before his father, who bore his 
loss with resignation, and, on the ground of 
poverty, gave him a frugal funeral. (Liv. Epit, 
48 ; comp. Cic. de Senect. 19.) 

(Majansius, ad XXX JCtos, i. 1—113 ; E. L. 
Hamier, de Regula Catoniana y Iieidelb. 1820 ; 
Drumann's Rom. v. p. 149.) 

3. M. Porcius Cato Salonianus, the son of 
Cato the censor by his second wife Salonia, was 
bom b. c. 154, when his father had completed his 
80th year, and about two years before the death 
of his step-brother. He lost his father when he 
was five years old, and lived to attain the praetor- 
ship, in which office he died. (Gell. xiii. 19; 
Plut. Cat. Maj. 27.) 

4. M. Porcius Cato, elder son of Cato Lici¬ 
nianus. [No. 2.] Like his grandfather, the 
Censor, he was a vehement orator, and left behind 
him many written speeches. In b. c. 118, he 
was consul with Q. Marcius Rex, and in the same 
year died in Africa, whither he had proceeded 
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probably for the purpose of arranging the differences parents, and was brought up in the house of his 
between the heirs of Micipsa in Numidia. (Gell. mother's brother, M. Livius Drums, along with 
xiii. 19 ; Liv. EpiL lxii.) his sister Porcia and the children of his mother by 

5. C. Porcius Cato, younger son of Cato Li- her second husband, Q. Servilius Caepio. While 
cinianus [No. 2], is mentioned by Cicero as a yet of tender age, he gave token of a certain sturdy 
middling orator. (Brut. 28.) In his youth he independence. The Italian socii were now seeking 
was a follower of Tib. Gracchus. In b. c. 114, the right of Roman citizenship, and Q. Pompaedius 
he was consul with Acilius Balbus, and in the Silo was endeavouring to enlist Drusus on their 
same year obtained Macedonia a9 his province, side. Silo playfully asked Cato and his half-bro- 
In Thrace, he fought unsuccessfully against the ther Q. Caepio if they would not hike his part 
Scordisci. His army was cut off in the moun- with their uncle. Caepio at once smiled and said 
tains, and he himself escaped with difficulty, he would, but Cato frowned and persisted in say- 
though Ammianus Marcellinus erroneously states ing that he would not, though Silo pretended that 
that he was slain, (xxvii. 4. § 4.) Disappointed he was going to throw him out of the window for 
of booty in war, he endeavoured to indemnify him- his refusal. This story has been doubted on the 
self by extortions in Macedonia. For this he was ground that, as Drusus lost his life b. c. 91, Cato 
accused and sentenced to pay a fine. Afterwards, could not have been more than four years old, and 
he appears to have served as a legate in the war consequently was not of an age to form an opinion 
with Jugurtha in Africa, where he was won over on public affairs at the time when it is stated to 
by the king. Tn order to escape condemnation on have occurred. This criticism will be appreciated 
this charge, in B. c. 110, he went to Tarraco in at its due value by those who understand the spirit 
Spain, and became a citizen of that town. (Cic. of the anecdote, and know the manner in which 
pro Bulb. 11.) He has been sometimes confounded little boys are commonly addressed. 

with his elder brother. (Veil. Pat. ii. 8 ; Eutrop. After the death of Drusus, Cato was placed un- 
iv. 24; Cic. in Vct'r. iii. 80, iv. 10.) dcr the charge of Sarpedon, who found him diffi- 

6. M. Porcius Cato, son of No. 3, and father cult to manage, and more easily led by argument 

of Cato of Utica. He was a friend of Sulla, whose than authority. Ho hsvd not that quick npprehen- 

proscriptions I 10 did not live to see. Ho was sion and instinctive tact which make learning to 

tribunus plebis, and died when a candidate for the some happily-organized children a constant but 
praetorship. (Gell. xiii. 19; Plut Cat. Min. 1-3.) unobtrusive growth. He did not trust, and ob- 
Ciccro, in discussing how tar a vendor is bound to serve, and feel, but he acquired his knowledge by 
disclose to a purchaser the defects of the thing asking questions and receiving explanations. That 
sold, mentions a decision of Cato on the trial of an which ho thus acquired slowly he retained teno- 
actio arbitroria, in which Calpurnius was plaintiff ciously. His temper was like his intellect: it was 
and Claudius defendant. The plaintiff, having not easily roused; but, being roused, it was not 
been ordered by the augurs to pull down his house easily calmed. The child was father to the man. 
on tho Mons Caclia because it obstructed tho Throughout his life, the same want of llexibility 

auspices, sold it to the defendant without giving and gradation was one of his obvious defects. Ho 

notice of the order. The defendant was obliged to had none of that almost unconscious intuition 
obey a similar order, and brought an action to by which great men modify the erroneous results 
recover damages for the fraud. Upon these facts, of abstract reasoning, and take hints from passing 
Cato decided in favour of tho purchaser. ( De Off events. There was in him no accommodation to 
iii. 16.) , circumstances, no insight into the windings of cha- 

7. L. Porcius Cato, the son of No. 3, and ractcr, no power of gaining influence by apt and 

uncle of Cato of Utica, attached himself to the easy insinuation. The influence ho gained was 
party of the senate. In the year b. c. 100, ho was due to his name for high and stubborn virtue, 
tribune of the plebs, and in that office opposed the As a boy he took little interest in the childish 
attempts of L. Apuleius Satuminus, and assisted pursuits of his fellows. He rarely smiled, and ho 
in rejecting a rogation on behalf of the exiled exhibited a firmness of purpose which was not to 
Metellus Numidicus. In the social war, b. c. 90, be cajoled by flattery nor daunted by violence, 
he defeated the Etruscans, and in the following year Yet was there something in his unsocial individu- 
was consul with Pompoms Strabo. On one oc- ality which attracted notice and inspired respect, 
casion a portion of his troops, consisting of town Once, at the game of Trials, he rescued by force 
rabble, was instigated to disobedience and mutiny from a bigger boy a youth sentenced to prison who 
by the impudent prating of one C. Titius. He lost appealed to him for protection, and, burning with 
his life in an unlucky skirmish with the Marsians, passion, led him home accompanied by his corn- 
near Lake Fucinus, at the end of a successful rades. When Sulla gave to the noble youths of 
battle. It was thought by some that his death Rome the military game called Troja, and proposed 
was not to be attributed to the enemy, but to the as their leaders the son of his wife Metella and 
art of the younger Marius; for Cato had boasted Sex. Pompeius, the boys with one accord cried 
that his own achievements were equal to the Cim- out for Cato in place of Sextus. Sarpedon took 
brian victory of Marius the father. (Liv. EpiL him occasionally, when he was in his fourteenth 
lxxv.; Oros. v. 17.) year, to pay his respects to Sidla, his late father's 

8. M. Porcius Cato, son of No. 4. After friend. The tortures and executions which some- 

having been curule aedile and praetor, he obtained times were conducted in Sulla’s house made it re- 
the government of Gallia Narbonensis, where he semble (in the words of Plutarch) * the place of 
died. (Gell. xiii. 19.) the damned.” On one of his visits, seeing the 

9. M. Porcius Cato, son of No. 6 by Livia, heads of several illustrious citizens carried forth, 
great-grandson of Cato the Censor, and surnamed and hearing with indignation the suppressed groans 
Uticensis from Utica, the place of his death, was of those who were present, he turned to his pre¬ 
born b. c. 95. In early childhood he lost both his ceptor with the question “ Why does no one kill 
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that tyrant ?” “ Because,” answered Sarpedon, 

“men fear him more strongly than they hate him.” 
“ Why then,” subjoined Cato, “ would you not let 
me have a sword, that I might put him to death, 
and restore my country to freedom ?” This out¬ 
break induced his tutor to watch him, lest he 
should attempt something desperate. 

He received 1*20 talents as his share of his fa¬ 
ther's fortune, and, being now his own master, 
still further contracted his expenditure, hitherto 
extremely moderate. He addicted himself to poli¬ 
tical studies, and practised in solitude oratorical 
declamation. As he hated luxury and was accus¬ 
tomed to self-denial, the precepts of the Porch 
found favour in his sight; and, under the guidance 
of Antipater of Tyre, he pursued with all the ar¬ 
dour of a devotee tho ethical philosophy of the 
Stoics. The virtue he chiefly worshipped was a 
rigid justice, not only unmoved by favour, but 
rejecting the corrective of equity and mercy. 

Differing widely in disposition and natural gifts 
from his great ancestor tho Censor, he yet looked 
up to him as a model, adopted his principles, and 
imitated his conduct. His constitution was natu¬ 
rally vigorous, and he endeavoured to harden it 
still more by excessive toil. He travelled bare¬ 
headed in the bent of summer, and amid the win¬ 
ter silow. When his friends were making long 
journeys on horseback, he accompanied them on 
foot. In illness and fever, he passed his hours 
alone, not bearing any witness of his physical in¬ 
firmities. He was singular in his dress, preferring, 
by way of sober contrast, a dark purple to the rich 
crimson then in vogue, and he often appeared in 
ublic after dinner without shoes or tunic. Up to 
is twentieth year, his inseparable companion was 
bis half-brother, Q. Servilius Cacpio, to whom he 
was affectionately attached. When Cnepio was 
praised for his moderation and frugality, he ac¬ 
knowledged that he wns but a Sippius (a notorious 
prodigal) when compared with Cato. Thus Cato 
became a mark for the eyes of the throng. Vicious 
luxury was one of the crying eviU of the times, 
and he wns pointed to as the natural successor of 
his ancestor in reforming manners, and in repre¬ 
senting the old, simple, undegeneratc Homan. It 
is much to become a type of a national character. 

The first occasion of his appearance in public 
life was connected with the name of his ancestor. 
The elder Cato in his censorship had erected and 
dedicated a building called the Porcia Basilica. In 
this the tribunes of the people were accustomed to 
transact business. There was a column in the 
way of the benches where they sat, and they de¬ 
termined either to remove it altogether or to change 
its place. This proposition called forth the younger 
Cato, who successfully resisted the measure in a 
speech which was graceful while it was cutting, 
and was elevated in tone without any of the tu¬ 
mour of juvenile declamation. 

Cato was capable of warm and tender attach¬ 
ment, and much that was stiff and angular in his 
character was enhanced by early disappointment 
and blighted affection. Lepida had been betrothed 
to Metellus Scipio, who broke off the match. Free 
once more, she was wooed by Cato; but the atten¬ 
tions of a new admirer recalled the ardour of her 
former lover, who sued again, and was again ac¬ 
cepted. Stung to the quick, Cato was with diffi¬ 
culty prevented, by the entreaties of friends, from 
exposing himself by going to law, and expended 
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the bitterness of his wrath against Scipio in satiri¬ 
cal iambics. He soon afterwards married Atilia, 
the daughter of Serranus, but was obliged to divorce 
her for adultery after she had borne him two chil¬ 
dren. 

He served his first campaign as a volunteer, b.c. 
7*2, under the consul Gellius Poblicola, in the ser¬ 
vile war of Spartacus. He joined the army rather 
from a desire to be near Caepio, who was tribunus 
militum, than out of any love for a military life. 
In this new career he had no opportunity of dis¬ 
tinguishing himself; but his observation of discip¬ 
line was perfect, and in courage he was never 
found wanting. The general offered him military 
rewards, which he refused on the ground that he 
had done nothing to deserve them. For this he 
was reckoned perverse and cross-grained, but his 
own estimate of his services was not perhaps much 
below the mark. He bad many of the qualities 
which make a good soldier, but of that peculiar 
genius which constitutes a great general he had 
not a spark. 

About the year b. c. 67, he became a candidate 
for the post of tribunus milithm, and obeyed tho 
law by canvassing without nomenclntores. Ho 
was elected, and joined the army of the propraetor 
M. Rubrius in Mnccdonin. Here bo was appointed 
to command a legion, and he won the esteem and 
attachment of the soldiery by the force of reason, 
by sharing all their labours, and by a strict atten¬ 
tion to his duty. He treated them as rational 
beings, not as mere machines, and bo preserved 
order without harsh punishments or lavish bribes. 
But the life of the camp wns ill suited to his tem¬ 
perament. Hearing that the famous Stoic philo¬ 
sopher Athenodorus, surnamed Cordylion, was at 
Pergamus, he obtained a free legation, which gave 
him leave of absence for two months, travelled to 
Asia in search of the philosopher, and succeeded 
in persuading Athenodorus to return with him to 
Macedonia. This was deemed by Cato a greater 
triumph than the capture of a rich city, for tho 
Stoic had refused repeated oftcre of friendship and 
society from kings and emperors. 

Cato was now doomed to suffer a severe mis¬ 
fortune, and to put to the test all the lessons of his 
philosophy. Servilius Caepio, on his way to Asia, 
was taken ill at Aenus, a town of Thrace. Cato 
was informed of this by letter, and, embarking 
without delay in a small vessel, set sail in stormy 
weather from Thcssalonica; but lie did not arrive 
in time to close the eyes of his beloved brother. 
The tumult of his grief was excessive. Ho em¬ 
braced the corpse with tears and cries, and spared 
no expense in the splendour of the funeral. Ho 
sent back to the provincials their preferred gifts of 
money, and paid them for tho odours and precious 
vestments which they contributed to the sad so¬ 
lemnity. At the cost of eight talents, he erected 
to the memory of Caepio a polished monument of 
Thasian marble in the market-place at Aenus. 

He now returned to Rome in a ship which con¬ 
veyed the ashes of his brother. At Rome his 
time was divided between the lessons of philosophy 
from the lips of Athenodorus, the advocacy of his 
friends’ causes in the forum, and the studies that 
were necessary to qualify him for political offices. 
He was now of an age to offer himself for the 
quaestorship, but he determined not to put himself 
forward as a candidate until he was master of the 
details of his duties, lie was able to purchase for 
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five talents a book which contained the pecuniary 
accounts of the quaestorship from the time of Sulla, 
and this he attentively perused. Further, he 
made himself acquainted with all the laws relating 
to the public treasure. Armed with this know¬ 
ledge, he was elected to the quaestorship. The 
scribes and subordinate clerks of the treasury, ac¬ 
customed to the routine of official business and 
official documents, relied upon their own expe¬ 
rience and the ignorance of ordinary quaestors, 
and thus were able to teach their teachers and 
to rule their rulers. Cato broke in upon this 
official monopoly, which had been made a cover 
for much fraud and abuse, and, in spite of the re¬ 
sistance which might have been expected from such 
an interested swarm, he routed and exposed their 
misdeeds. The debts that were due from the state 
to individuals he promptly paid, and he rigidly de¬ 
manded prompt payment of the debts that were 
duo to the state. He took effectual measures to 
prevent the falsification of the decrees of the 
senate and other public documents which were 
entrusted to the custody of the quaestors. He 
obliged the informers who had received blood-money 
from Sulla out of the public treasure to refund 
their ill-gotten gains. His colleagues, who were at 
first offended nt hia strictness, finding thnt ho con¬ 
tinued to act with impartiality and upon consistent 
principle, sought to avoid his reproach and began 
to admire his conduct By his honest and de¬ 
termined administration he replenished the trea¬ 
sury, and quitted office at the end of the year 
amid the general applause of his fellow-citizens. 

It is probable that after the termination of his 
quaestorship he went a second time to Asia, upon 
the invitation of king Deiotarus, his father's 
friend, for, as Drumann has observed (Geschichtc 
Roms, v. p. 157), the narrative of Plutarch, who 
makes the events of his Asiatic journey anterior 
to his quaestorship, is beset with numerous diffi¬ 
culties and anachronisms. In his travels in the 
east, he neglected thnt external splendour to which 
the Orientals were accustomed, and sometimes was 
treated with slight on account of the meanness 
of his equipage and apparel. By Pompey, Cato 
was received with the utmost civility and respect, 
and this external show of honour from the great 
man upon whom all eyes were turned, considerably 
exalted Cato's dignity and importance elsewhere. 
But there was no cordiality in Pompey's welcome. 
The visitor, who seemed to be adamper upon his free 
command, was not invited to stay, and was dis¬ 
missed without regret 

Deiotarus, upon the arrival of Cato, offered him 
all kinds of presents, and pressed their acceptance 
with an earnestness which offended his guest, who 
departed early on the following day. Upon reach¬ 
ing Pessinus, Cato found that still richer presents 
had been sent on with a letter from the king, be¬ 
seeching him, if he would not take them himself, 
to let his attendants take them ; but, much to the 
dissatisfaction of some of his attendants, he re¬ 
jected this specious bribery too. 

Upon Cato's return to Rome, b. c. 63, he found 
Lucullus, who had married one of his half-sisters. 
Servilia, before the gates soliciting a triumph for 
liis success against Mithridates. In obtaining this 
object, he succeeded by the assistance of Cato and 
the nobility, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Memmius and other creatures of Pompey. 

Cato was now looked upon by many as a suit- 
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able candidate for the tribuneship, but he declined 
to stand for that office, and determined to pass 
some time at his country seat in Lucania in the 
company of his books and his philosophers. On 
his way he met a long train of baggage, and was 
informed that it belonged to Metellus Nepos, who 
was hastening from Pompey’s army to seek the 
tribuneship. His resolution was at onco taken. 
He determined to oppose this emissary of Pompey, 
and, after spending a day or two in the country, 
reappeared in Rome. lie compared the sudden 
arrival of Metellus to a thunderbolt falling upon 
the state, but his own arrival equally surprised 
his friends. The nobles, who were jealous of 
Pompey’s power and designs, flocked in crowds to 
vote for him, aud he succeeded in gaining his own 
election, but not in ousting Metellus. One of his 
first acts after his election was the prosecution of 
L. Licinius Muraena for bribery at the consular 
comitia; but Muraena, who was defended by 
Cicero, Hortensiua, and Crassus, was acquitted by 
the judges. This (b. c. 63) was the famous year 
of Cicero’s consulship, and of the suppression of 
Catiline's conspiracy. Cato supported the consul 
in proposing that the conspirators should suffer 
death, and was the first who gave to Cicero the 
name of pater patriuo. It was Cato’s speech of 
the 5th of December which determined the senate, 
previously wavering from the force of Caesar's 
oratory. The severer sentence was carried, and 
Cato's part in this transaction occasioned a rupture 
between him and Caesar, whom he charged with 
being a secret accomplice of Catiline. Plutarch 
(Cato Minor,2'i) speaks of Cato's speech as extant, 
and says that it was taken down by short-hand 
writers placed in the senate-house for that purpose* 
by Cicero. Sallust gives two well-known orations 
as the speeches of Caesar and Cato, but there is 
reason to believe that not only is the language 
Sallust's own, but that the fabricated speeches 
differ considerably in several particulars from 
those which were actually delivered. 

The crushing of Catiline’s conspiracy was an 
important step, but, in order to accomplish the 
political theories of Cato, much remained to be 
done. Induced by the example of Sulla, several 
ambitious men were now aspiring to supreme 
power, and those who, like Catiline, endeavoured 
to grasp it in the disorder occasioned by popular 
tumult and anarchy, were not the most formidable. 
The wealth of Crassus and the character and 
position of Pompey were directed to the same end. 
Caesar, who had watched the conspiracy of Cati¬ 
line, and, if it had succeeded, would most likely 
have been the person to profit by its success, saw 
their object, and had the address to baffle their 
schemes. Poinpey, his more formidable rival, 
wished to obtain supremo power by constitutional 
means, and waited in hope of a voluntary sur¬ 
render ; but he had not the unscrupulous courage 
which would have been required to seize it, or to 
keep it when gained. Caesar, of a more daring, 
vigorous, and comprehensive intellect, was not re¬ 
strained by similar scruples. He contrived by 
entering into a combination with Pompey and 
Crassus to detach both from the senatorial party, 
from which they were already estranged by their 
own unambiguous ambition. Cato wished to de¬ 
feat this combination, but the measures he resorted 
to were clumsy and injudicious. Ilia opposition 
to Pompey was conducted in a manner which pro- 
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noted the views of Caesar, who turned every com¬ 
bination of events to the purposes of his own 
aggrandizement, and availed himself at once of the 
influence of Pompey and the wealth of Crassus. 
The state of political parties at Rome was now 
such, that neither energy nor foresight could long 
have retarded the downhill of the republic. The 
party of the senate professed to adhere to the an¬ 
cient doctrines of the constitution, clinging in 
practice to oligarchical principles, but it possessed 
in its ranks no man of great popularity or com¬ 
manding political genius. Lucullus had often led 
his troops to victory, and had considerable influence 
over the army, but he preferred the quiet enjoy¬ 
ment of the vast wealth he had acquired in Asia 
to the leadership of the party of the nobles. Had 
he not lacked ambition, he might have given the 
senate effectual support. Cato attached himself to 
the senate, and may be numbered among its 
leaders; but neither he nor his chief coadjutors in 
the same cause, Catulus and Cicero, could boast of 
that practical ability and ready command of 
resources which were wanting at the present 
crisis. He was far better suited for contemplation 
than for action, and would have been more at 
home, more happy, and not less useful, in the 
calm pursuits of literature and philosophy, than 
amicUt tho turmoil of public life. A nmn more 
pure and disinterested could not be found. His 
opinion as a judex and his testimony as a witness 
were regarded as almost decisive. Such was the 
reverence for his diameter, that when he went 
into the theatre during the games of Flora, given 
by Mcssius, the dancing-women were not required 
to exhibit their performances in their accustomed 
nudity; but when Cato learned from Savonius 
that his presence damped the enjoyment of the 
people, he retired amidst applause. The conduct 
of his political friends was analogous. They rather 
praised than imitated his virtues, and those who 
praised him liked him best when he was at such a 
distance as not to impose restraint upon their ac¬ 
tions. Irregularity and comiption were so general, 
that an honest nmn, in order to do good, must have 
been master of remarkable discretion, whereas the 
straightforward and uncompromising strictness of 
Cato generally appeared ill-timed, and was deemed 
better suited to the imaginary' republic of Plato 
than to the actual condition of the Roman people. 

In the year of his tribunate he opposed the pro¬ 
position of Metcllus Nepos to recall Pompey from 
Asia, and to give him the command of the legions 
against Catiline. Cato exerted himself in the 
midst of a riot to prevent the voting of the proposi¬ 
tion, and exposed himself to considerable personal 
danger without much prudence or much dignity. 
In b. c. CO, he opposed the rogation of the tribune 
L. Flavius to reward Pompey’s veterans with 
allotments of land. Caesar, when he was return¬ 
ing from Spain, sought the honour of a triumph, 
and desired in the meantime to be allowed, though 
absent, to be a candidate for the consulship. In 
order to prevent a resolution to this effect from 
being carried on the day when it was proposed, 
Cato spoke against time until sunset; but Caesar 
renounced his triumph and gained the consulship. 
By a course of conduct which to the eyes of the 
statesmen of that day appeared to be a series of 
half-measures and vacillating policy, Cato desired 
to prove that, while some were for Caesar and some 
for Pompey, he, Cato, was for the commonwealth. 
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Though Cato seemed generally to waste his 
strength in ineffectual efforts, he still was found to 
be a trouble and a hindrance to the designs of 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. They accordingly 
got Clodius, during his tribunate, to propose that 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, should, without even a 
plausible pretext, be deprived of his dominions, 
and that Cato should be charged with the task of 
reuniting the island to the Roman empire, and re¬ 
storing the exiles who had been sent to Byzantium. 
Constitutionally averse to active military measures, 
as well as benevolently anxious to prevent the un¬ 
necessary shedding of blood, Cato sent a messenger 
to Ptolemy to signify the determination of the 
Roman people. The unfortunate king put an end 
to his life by poison, and Cato took peaceable pos¬ 
session of Cyprus, and sold the royal treasures at 
the highest price, offending some of his friends, 
who hoped to enrich themselves by cheap bargains. 
After restoring the Byzantine exiles, and success¬ 
fully accomplishing a commission which, however 
abstractedly unjust, he considered himself bound to 
undertake by his duty to the state, he returned to 
Rome in B.C. 56, displaying to the eyes of the 
people the public wealth thus acquired. This very 
treasure afterwards came to the hands of Caesar, 
and contributed to the destruction of republican 
liberty. The pecuniary accounts of the sale by 
some accident were lost, and Clodius Pulcher took 
occasion to accuse Cato of embezzlement. His 
answer was, “ What greater disgrace could befall 
this age, than that Pulcher should be an accuser or 
Cato be accused?” (Senec. Controvert, v. 30.) 
Cicero, on his return from banishment, insisted 
that Clodius was not legitimately appointed tri¬ 
bune, and that therefore all his ofliciol acts ought 
to be annulled. Tho proposition was opposed by 
Cato, as it would have rendered void his legation 
to Cyprus. This affair produced a marked cold¬ 
ness between Cicero and Cato. 

After his divorce from Atilia, Cato bad married 
Marcia, the daughter of Philippus, and had three 
children by his second wife. About the year b. c. 
56 happened that strange transaction by which he 
ceded Marcia to his friend Q. Ilortensius, with the 
consent of her father. At the death of Hortensius 
in the year 50, he took her back again. Heincccius 
(Antiq. Rom. lib. i. append, c. 47) infers, from the 
words of Plutarch (Cato Min. 25), that Cato did 
not, according to the common belief, lend his wife, 
but that she was divorced from him by the cere¬ 
mony of sale, and married to Ilortensius. Ilci- 
neccius quotes the case as an instance of a marriage 
contracted by coemtio and dissolved by remancipatio , 
in accordance with the maxim “ unumquodquc eo 
modo dissolvitur quo colligatum est.” But it docs 
not appear that Cato married her again after the 
death of Ilortensius, and yet it seems that she 
returned to her former relation of wife. 

Cato continued to oppose the triumvirs. In 
B. c. 55 he actively assisted L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus in canvassing for the consulship against 
Pompey and Crassus, who were elected. In the 
election riots he was wounded, and narrowly es¬ 
caped with life. With no better success was he 
himself a candidate for the praetorship in the same 
year in opposition to Vatinius. He would not 
submit to employ the bribery which was necessary 
to obtain a majority. Again, in an unsuccessful 
opposition to the Trebonian law conferring extra¬ 
ordinary powers upon the triumvirs, we find him 
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engaged in popular tumults and personal conflict. 
At length, b. c. 54, he wjis made praetor, and this 
was the highest office to which he attained. His 
exertions during his praetorship to put down the 
notorious bribery of the consular comitia disgusted 
both the buyers and the sellers of votes. Again 
he was attacked by a hooting and pelting mob, who 
put his attendants to flight; but he persisted in 
mounting the tribunal, and succeeded in appeasing 
the violence of the populace. 

After the death of Crassus, when the senate had 
to make choice between Pompey and Caesar, it 
naturally wished to place itself under the protec¬ 
tion of the former. In b. c. 52, Pompey was anx¬ 
ious to obtain the dictatorship; but as the nobles 
had not given him their full confidence, and yet 
at the same time were anxious to gratify him, Bi- 
bulus proposed that he should be created sole con¬ 
sul, and in this proposition was supported by Cato. 
In the following year, Cato himself, mistrusting 
Pompey, was a candidate for the consulship ; but 
he would not bribe, and his competitors, S. Sulpi- 
cius and M. Claudius Marcellas, who had the sup¬ 
port of Caesar and Pompey, were elected. On the 
day of his defeat, Cato amused himself with play¬ 
ing at ball, and renounced for ever all aspiration 
after an office which the people had not thought 
proper to confer upon him. 

On the commencement of the civil war, b. c. 49, 
Cato supported those illegal proceedings [Cabsar, 
p.550J which gave some colour of right to the hos¬ 
tile preparations of Caesar. On the approach of 
Caesar to the city, Cato took flight with the con¬ 
suls to Campania, and yielded himself up to un¬ 
availing grief. From that day forth he allowed 
liis hair to grow ; he never after wore a garland, but 
seeing that Roman blood must be shed, whichever 
pnrty might prevail, he determined to mourn until 
his death the unhappy lot of his country. It was 
a time for decisive and strong measures. Caesar 
was not now to be fought by laws or resolutions, 
and the time for negotiation was past. Cato re¬ 
commended a temporizing policy. Thoughts of 

B triotic philanthropy were uppermost in his mind. 

3 made Pompey promise to pillage no Romau 
town, and, except in battle, to put to death no 
Roman citizen. 

The senate entrusted Cato, as propraetor, with 
tho defence of Sicily; but, on the landing of Curio 
witli three of Caesar’s legions, Cato, thinking re¬ 
sistance useless, instead of defending the island, 
took flight, and proceeded to join Pompey at Dyr- 
rachium. Little confidence was placed in his mili¬ 
tary skill, or in the course that he would pursue if 
his party succeeded; for, though it was now his 
object to crush the rebellion of Caesar, it was 
felt that hi9 efforts might soon be directed to 
limit the power of Pompey. After Pompcy’s vic¬ 
tory at Dyrrachium, Cato was left in charge of the 
camp, and was thus saved from being present 
at the disastrous battle of Pharsalia. (a c. 48.) 
After this battle, he set sail for Corcyra with the 
troops and the fleet left in his charge; but he 
offered to resign his command to Cicero, who was 
now anxious for a reconciliation with Caesar. 
Cicero, a man equally incompetent to command, 
declined the offer. Cato now proceeded to Africa, 
where he hoped to find Pompey; but on his route 
he received intelligence from Cornelia of Pom- 
pey’s assassination. After a circuitous voyage he 
effected a landing, and Was admitted by the inha- 
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bitants of Cyrene, who had refused to open their 
gates to Labienus. 

In the spring of the year b. c. 47 Cato marched 
his troops across the desert, for six days supporting 
hunger and thirst, and every privation, with re¬ 
markable fortitude, in order to form a junction 
with Scipio Metellus, Attius Varus, and the Nu- 
midian Juba. Here arose a question of military 
precedence. The army wished to be led by Cato; 
but, as a strict disciplinarian, lie thought it neces¬ 
sary to yield to the consular Scipio. Most proba¬ 
bly he was glad to rid himself of a position in 
which immediate action appeared inevitable, and 
felt himself oppressed by the weight of a responsi¬ 
bility to which his shoulders were unequal. Here 
the mildness of his disposition was again manifest. 
He resisted the counsel of Scipio to put Utica to 
the sword, and, though now nothing could be hoped 
but a putting-off of the evil day, wisely advised 
him not to risk a decisive engagement; but Scipio 
disregarded his advice, and was utterly routed at 
Thapsus. (April 6th, b. c. 46.) AH Africa now, 
with the exception of Utica, submitted to the vic¬ 
torious Caesar. Cato wanted to inspire the Ro¬ 
mans in Utica with courage to stand a siege ; but 
they quailed at the approach of Caesar, and were 
inclined to submit. Plutarch relates in detail the 
events which now occurred at Utica, and Iris nar¬ 
rative exhibits a lamentable picture of a good man 
standing at bay with fortune. Careless for his 
own safety, or rather determined not to live under 
the slavery of Caesar’s despotism, Cato yet was 
anxious to provide for the safety of his friends, 
advised them to flee, accompanied them to the port, 
besought them to make terms with the conqueror, 
composed the speech in which L. Caesar interceded 
for them, but would not allow his own name to 
appear. Bewildered and oppressed, driven into a 
comer where his irresolution could not lurk, and 
from which he had not strength to break forth, he 
deeply felt that the only way to preserve his high 
personal character and unbending moral dignity, 
and to leave to posterity a lofty Roman name, was 
—to die. For the particulars of his death, which 
our limits prevent us from giving, we must refer 
our readers to the graphic account of Plutarch. 
After spending the greater part of the night in 
perusing Plato's Phaedo several times, he stabbed 
himself below the breast, and in falling overturned 
an abacus. His friends, hearing the noise, ran up, 
found him bathed in blood, and, while ho was 
fainting, dressed his wound. When however he 
recovered feeling, he tore open the bandages, let 
out his entrails, and expired, a c. 46, at the age of 
forty-nine. 

There was deep grief in Utica on account of his 
death. The inhabitants buried him on the coast, 
and celebrated his funeral with much pomp. A 
statue, with sword in hand, was erected to his 
memory on the spot, and was still standing when 
Plutarch wrote. 

Caesar had hastened his march in order to catch 
Cato ; but arriving too late, he exclaimed, u Cato, 
I grudge thee thy death, since thou hast grudged 
me the glory of sparing thy life.” 

The only existing composition of Cato (not to 
count the speech in Sallust) is a letter written in 
a a 50. It is a civil refusal in answer to an ela¬ 
borate letter of Cicero, requesting that Cato would 
use his influence to procure him a triumph. (Cic, 
ad Fam. xv. 4—6.) 
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Cato soon became the subject of biography and 
panegyric. Shortly after his death appeared Ci¬ 
cero’s “ Cato,” which provoked Caesar’s “ Anti- 
cato,” also called u Anticatones,” as it consisted of 
two books; but the accusations of Caesar appear 
to have been wholly unfounded, and were not be¬ 
lieved by his contemporaries. Works like Cicero's 
Cato were published by Fabius Gallus, and M. 
Brutus. In Lucan the character of Cato is a per¬ 
sonification of godlike virtue. In modern times, 
the closing events of Cato’s life have been often 
dramatized. Of the French plays on this subject 
that of Deschamps (1715) is the best; and few 
dramas have gained more celebrity than the Cato 
of Addison. (Plut. Cato Minor; Sail. Catil. 54; 
Tacit Hist, iv, 8 ; Cic. ad Alt. i. 18, ii. 9 ; Scnec. 
Ep. 95 ; Val. Max. vi. 2. § 5 ; Lucan, i. 128, ii. 380; 
Hor. Carm. i. 12. 35, ii. 1,24; Virg. Aen. vL 841, 
viii. 670; Juy. xi. 90; Drumann’s Gesch. Roms , 
v. p. 153.) 

10, li. PORCIAR. [PoRCIA.] 

12. M. Porcius Cato, a son of Cato of Utica 
[No. 9] by Atilia. He accompanied his father 
upon his flight from Italy, and was with him at 
Utica on the night of his death. Caesar pardoned 
bim, and allowed him to possess his father's pro¬ 
perty. (Bell. Afr. 89.) After Caesar’s death, he 
attached himself to M. Brutus, his sister’s husband, 
and followed him from Macedonia to Asia. He 
was a man of warm and sensual temperament, 
much addicted to illicit gallantry. His long stay 
in Cappadocia on a visit to Marphadates, who 
had a very beautiful wife named Psyche, gave 
occasion to the jest that the young Cato and his 
host had but one soul (Psyche) between them. 
fPlut. Cato Minor , 73.) At the battle of Philippi 
(b. c. 42) ho behaved bravely, and sold his life 
dearly. 

13. Porcius Cato, son of Cato of Utica [No. 
9] by Marcia, and therefore half-brother of No. 
12. Nothing more is known of him than that, at 
the commencement of the civil war, he was sent 
by his father to Munatius Rufus at Bruttiura. 
(Plut. Cato Min. 52.) 

14. PORCIA. [PoRCIA.] 

15. A son or daughter of Cato of Utica [No. 9], 
and a sister or brother of Nos. 13 and 14, as we 
know that Cato of Utica had three children by 
Marcia. (Lucan, ii. 331.) 

16. C. Porcius Cato, of uncertain pedigree, 
perhaps descended from No. 5. He appears in 
tile early part of his life as an opponent of Pom- 
pey. In n. c. 59, ho wanted to accuse A. Gabi- 
nius of ambitus, but the praetors gave him no 
opportunity of preferring the accusation against 
Ponipey's favourite. This so vexed him, that he 
called Pompcy privatum dictatorcm , and his bold¬ 
ness nearly cost him his life. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. i. 
2. § 9.) In b. a 56, he was tribune of the plebs, 
and prevented the Romans from assisting Ptolemy 
Auletes with troops, by getting certain priests to 
read to the people some Sibylline verses which 
threatened Rome with danger if such aid were 
given to a king of Egypt. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 15.) 
He took the side of Clodius, and Milo in revenge 
raised a laugh against him in the following man¬ 
ner :—Cato used to go about attended by a gang 
of gladiators, whom he was too poor to support. 
Milo, learning this, employed a stranger to buy 
them of him, and then got Raciiius the tribune to 
make a public announcement, “ se farailiam Cato- 


nianam venditurum.” (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 6.) 
Afterwards he made himself useful to the triumviri 
by delaying the comitia in order to promote the 
election of Pornpey and Crassus, when they were 
candidates for the consulship in b. c. 55. In his 
manoeuvre on this occasion he was assisted by 
Nonius Sufenas, one of his colleagues in the tri¬ 
bunate. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 27, 28.) In the 
following year he and Sufenas were accused of 
violating the Lex Junia et Licinia and the Lex 
Fufia, by proposing laws without duo notice and 
on improper days. (Ascon. in Cic. pro Scauro .) 
Cato was defended by C. Licinius Calvus and M. 
Scaurus, and obtained an acquittal, which, how¬ 
ever, was chiefly owing to the interest of Pornpey. 
(Cic. ad Att. iv. 5, 6.) [J. T. G.j 

On the coins of the Porcia gens, we find only 
the names of C. Cato and M. Cato. Who tho 
former was, is quite uncertain; the latter is M. 
Cato of Utica. In the two coins annexed the ob¬ 
verse of the former represents the head of Pallas, 



the reverse Victory in a biga; tho obverse of the 

latter a female head, the reverse Victory sitting. 



CATO, VALE'RIUS, a distinguished gramma¬ 
rian and poet, who flourished at Rome during tho 
last years of the republic. Some persons asserted, 
that he was of Gaulish extraction, the freedmnn of 
a certain Bursenus; but he himself, in a little work 
entitled Indicpiatio , maintained, that he was pure 
from all servile stain, that he had lost his father 
while still under age, and had been stripped of his 
patrimony during the troubles which attended the 
usurpation of Sulla. Having studied under Philo- 
comus with Lucilius for a text-book, he afterwards 
acted as preceptor to many persons of high station, 
and was considered particularly successful in train¬ 
ing such as had a turn for poetry. In this manner 
he seems to have accumulated considerable wealth; 
for we find that at one period ho was the possessor 
of a magnificent abode at Tusculum; but, having 
fallen into difficulties, he was obliged to yield up 
this villa to his creditors, and retired to a poor 
hovel, where the remainder of his life, which was 
prolonged to extreme old age, was passed in tho 
greatest penury. In addition to various works 
upon grammatical subjects, he was the author of 
poems also, of which the Lydia and the Diana 
were the most celebrated. The fame thus acquired 
by him as an author and a teacher is commemo¬ 
rated in the following complimentary distich, proba¬ 
bly from the pen of some admiring contemporary : 

“ Cato Grammaticus, Latina Siren, 

Qui solus legit, ac facit poetas.” 

Suetonius (de Illustr. Gram. 2—9), to whom ex¬ 
clusively we are indebted for all these particulars. 
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has preserved, in addition to the above lines, short 
testimonies from Ticida and Cinna to the merits of the 
Lydia and the Diana, together with two epigrams by 
Furius Bibaculus [Bibaculus], which contrast, in 
no very feeling terms, the splendour of Cato in the 
full flush of his fame and prosperity—“unicum 
magistrum, summum grammaticum, optimum poe- 
tam”—with his subsequent distress and poverty. 
From the circumstance already noticed, that Cato 
devoted much attention in his earlier years to the 
productions of Lucilius, he is probably the Cato 
named in the prooemium to the tenth satire of Ho¬ 
race (lib. i.), and may be the same with the Cato 
addressed by Catullus (lvi.), and with the Cato 
classed by Ovid ( Trist . ii. 435) along with Ticida, 
Mcmmius, Cinna, Anser, and Comificius. 

In all the collections of the minor Latin poets 
will be found 183 hexameter verses, which, ever 
since the time of Joseph Scaligcr, have been known 
under the title “ Valerii Catonis Dirac. 1 * We ga¬ 
ther from the context, that the lands of the au¬ 
thor had been confiscated during civil strife, and 
assigned to veteran soldiers as a reward for their 
services. Filled with wrath and indignation on 
account of this cruel injustice and oppression, the 
rightful owner solemnly devotes to destruction the 
fields he had loved so well. Then in gentler mood 
he dwells upon the beauty of the scenes he was 
about to quit for ever; scarcely tearing himself 
away from an eminence whence he was gazing on 
his flocks, lie bids a last farewell to them and his 
adored Lydia, to whom he vows eternal constancy. 
Such is the argument ns far as the end of the 103d 
line. In the portion which follows, the bard dwells 
with envy on tho felicity of the rural retreats 
haunted by his beautiful mistress, and complains 
of his relentless destiny, which had separated him 
from the object of his passion. It must also be 
observed, that in the first line we find an invoca¬ 
tion of some person, place, or thing, designated by 
the appellation of Battarus —“Battare cycneas 
repetamus carmine voces"—and that this word oc¬ 
curs again and again, as far as line 97, forming a 
sort of burden to the song. These matters being 
premised, it remains for us to investigate, 1. The 
connexion and arrangement of the different parts 
of the “Dirae." 2. The real author. 3. What 
we arc to understand by Battarus. 

1. To all who read the lines in question with 
care it will at once become evident, that they in 
reality constitute two pieces, and not one. The 
first, containing the imprecations, and addressed to 
Battarus, concludes with 1. 103, and is completely 
distinct in subject, tone, spirit, and phraseology, 
from tho second, which ought always to be printed 
ns a separate strain. This opinion was first ad¬ 
vanced by F. Jacobs (BiUioUiek der ullen Literatur 
vnd Kunst, r. ix. p. 56, Dotting. 1792), and has been 
fully adopted by Putsch, the most recent editor. The 
confusion probably arose from the practice common 
among the ancient scribes of copying two or more 
compositions of the same author continuously, with¬ 
out interposing any space or mark to point out that 
they had passed from one to another. The error, 
once introduced, was in this case perpetuated, from 
the circumstance, that both poems speak of the 
charms of certain rural scenes, and of the beauty 
of Lydia, although in the one these objects are 
regarded with feelings very different from those 
expressed in the other. 

2. In all MSS. these lines are found among the 
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minor poems attributed to Virgil, and in several 
are specifically ascribed to him. Moreover, in the 
catalogues of Virgil’s works drawn up by Donatus 
and by Servius, “Dirae" are included. Joseph 
Scaliger, however, considering that in language and 
versification the Dirae bore no resemblance what¬ 
ever to the acknowledged compositions of Virgil, 
and that the sentiments expressed were completely 
at variance with the gentle and submissive spirit 
which Virgil displayed under like circumstances, 
was convinced that he could not be the author; 
but, recollecting, on the other hand, that the inci¬ 
dents described and the name of Lydia correspond¬ 
ed in some degree with the details transmitted to 
us with regard to Valerius Cato, determined, that 
they must be from the pen of that grammarian ; 
and almost all subsequent editors have acquiesced 
in the decision. It is manifest, however, that tho 
conclusion has been very rashly adopted. Grant¬ 
ing that we are entitled to neglect the authority of 
the MSS., which in this case is perhaps not very 
important, and to remove these pieces from the 
works of Virgil, still the arguments on which they 
have been so confidently transferred to Cato are 
singularly weak. We can build nothing upon the 
fictitious name of Lydia; and even if we grant 
thut tho estate of Cato was actually distributed 
among the veterans of Sulla, although of this wo 
have not the slightest evidence, we know well that 
hundreds of others suffered under a like calamity. 
Nor is there anything in the context by which wo 
can fix the epoch of the forfeiture in question. All 
the circumstances are just as applicable to tho times 
of Octavianus as to those of Sulla. 

3. The discordant opinions which have been en¬ 
tertained with regard to Battarus are spoken of 
under Battarus. 

The Dirae were first printed at the end of the 
editio princcps of Virgil, at Home, by Sweynheim 
and Pannartz in 1469, and are always included 
among the early impressions of the Catalecta. They 
appeared in an independent form at Leyden (12mo. 
1652), under the inspection of Christopher Arnold, 
who adopted the corrected text of Scaliger. Since 
that period, they have been edited by Eichstadt 
(Jena, 4to. 1826), and with very complete prole¬ 
gomena by Putsch (Jena, 8vo. 1828), whose work 
was reprinted at Oxford by Dr. Giles in 1838. 
They are to be found also in the “Anthologia" of 
Burmann (vol. ii. p. 647), and in the “Poetao La- 
tini Minores" of Wemsdorff (vol. iii. p. xlv. &c.), 
who prefixed a very learned dissertation on various 
topics connected with the work. An essay by 
Nake, who had prepared a new edition of Valerius 
Cato for the press, appeared in the “ Rheinisches 
Museum” for 1828. [W. R.] 

CATO, VE'TTIUS. [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS JUSTUS, a centurion in one of 
the Pannoman legions which revolted on the acces¬ 
sion of Tiberius, a. d. 14. When the insurrection 
was quelled by Drusus, Catonius and some others 
were sent to Tiberius to sue for pardon. (Tac. 
Ann. L 29; Dion Cass. lx. 18.) [L. S.] 

CATTUME'RUS, a chief of the German tribe 
of the Catti, from whom the mother of Italicus, the 
Cheruscan chief, was descended. (Tac .Ann. xi. 16.) 
He is probably the same as the one whom Strabo 
(vii. p.292) calls Ucromerus. [L. S.] 

CATUALDA. a noble youth of the German 
tribe of the Gotones. Dreading the violence of 
Maroboduus, he took to flight; but when the power 
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of Maroboduus was in its decline, Catualda resolved 
upon taking vengeance. He assembled a large 
force, and invaded the country of the Marcomanni. 
Maroboduus fled across the Danube, and solicited 
the protection of the emperor Tiberius. But Ca¬ 
tualda in his turn was conquered soon after by the 
Hermunduri under the command of Vibilius. He 
was made prisoner, and sent to Forum Juliura in 
Gallia Narbonensis. (Tac. Aim. ii. 62, 63.) [L. S.] 

CATUGNA'TUS, the leader of the Allobroges 
in their revolt against the Romans in b. a 61, de¬ 
feated Manlius Lentinus, the legate of C. Pomp- 
tinus, the praetor of the province, and would have 
destroyed his whole army but for a violent tempest 
which arose. Afterwards Catugnatus and his army 
were surrounded by C. Pomptinus near Solonium, 
who made them all prisoners with the exception of 
Catugnatus himself. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 47, 48 ; 
comp. Liv. Epit. 103; Cic. de Prov. Cons. 13.) 

CATULLUS, VALE'RIUS, whose praenomen 
is altogether omitted in many MSS., while several, 
with Apuleius ( Apolog .), designate him as Cains, 
and a few of the best with Pliny (//. N. xxxvii. 
6) as Quintus , was a native of Verona or its imme¬ 
diate vicinity, as we learn from the testimony of 
many ancient writers (e. g. Ov. Am. iii. 15. 17 ; 
Plm. /. a. ; Martial, i. 62, x. 103, xiv. 195; Auson. 
Drep. &c.). According to Hieronymus in the 
Eusebian Chronicle, he was born in the consulship 
of Cinna and Octavius, b. c. 87, and died in his 
thirtieth year, b. c. 57. The second date is un¬ 
doubtedly erroneous, for we have positive evidence 
from his own works that he survived not only the 
second consulship of Pompcy, B. c. 55, and the 
expedition of Caesar into Britain, but that he was 
alive in the consulship of Vatinius, b. c. 47. ( Cantu 
lii. and cxiii.) We have no reason, however, to 
conclude that the allusion to Mammurra, contained 
in a letter written by Cicero (ad Att. xiii. 52) in 
u. C. 45, refers to the lampoon of Catullus; we can 
attach no weight to the argument, deduced by 
Joseph Scaliger from an epigram of Martial (iv. 14), 
that he was in literary correspondence with Virgil 
after the reputation of the latter was fully estab¬ 
lished ; and still less can we admit that there is 
the slightest ground for the assertion, that the 
hymn to Diana was written for the secular games 
celebrated by Augustus in b. c. 17. He may have 
outlived the consulship of Vatinius, but our certain 
knowledge docs not extend beyond that period. 

Valerius, the father of Catullus, was a person of 
some consideration, for he was the friend and 
habitual entertainer of Julius Caesar (Suet. Jul. 
73), and his son must have possessed at least a 
moderate independence, since in addition to his 
atcrnal residence on the beautiful promontory of 
irmio, he was the proprietor of a villa in the 
vicinity of Tibur, and performed a voyage from the 
Pontus in his own yacht On the other hand, 
when we observe that he took up his abode at 
Rome and entered on his poetical career while still 
in the very spring of youth (lxviii. 15), that he 
mingled with the gayest society and indulged freely 
in the most expensive pleasures (ciii.) of the metro¬ 
polis, we need feel no surprise that he should have 
become involved in pecuniary difficulties, nor doubt 
the sincerity of his frequent humorous lamentations 
over the empty purses of himself and his associates. 
These embarrassments may have induced him to 
make an attempt to better his fortunes, according 
to the approved fashion of the times, by proceeding 
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to Bithynia in the train of the praetor Memmius, 
but it is clear from the bitter complaints which he 
pours forth against the exclusive cupidity of his 
chief, that the speculation was attended with little 
success. 

The death of his brother in the Troad—a loss 
which he repeatedly deplores with every mark of 
heartfelt grief, more especially in the affecting 
elegy to Hortalus—is generally supposed to have 
happened during this expedition. But any evi¬ 
dence we possess leads to a different inference. 
When railing against the evil fortune which 
attended the journey to the East, he makes no 
allusion to any such misfortune as this; we find no 
notice of the event in the pieces written immedi¬ 
ately before quitting Asia and immediately after 
his return to Italy, nor does the language of those 
passages in which he gives vent to his sorrow in 
any way confirm the conjecture. 

That Catullus plunged into all the debauchery 
of his times is evident from the tone which per¬ 
vades so many of his. lighter productions, and 
that he enjoyed the friendship of the most cele¬ 
brated literary characters, seems clear from the 
individuals to whom many of his pieces are 
addressed, among whom we find Cicero, Alphe- 
nus Vnrua, Licinius Calvus, the orator and poet, 
Cinna, author of the Smyrna, and several others. 
The lady-love who is the theme of the greater 
number of his amatory effusions is styled Lcsbia, 
but her real name we arc told by Apuleius was 
Clodia. This bare fact by no means entitles us to 
jump to the conclusion at which many have arrived, 
that she was the sister of the celebrated Clodius 
slain by Milo. Indeed the presumption is strong 
against such an inference. The tribute of high- 
flown praise paid to Cicero would have been but a 
bad recommendation to the favour of one whom 
the orator makes the subject of scurrilous jests, and 
who is said to have cherished against him all the 
vindictive animosity of a woman first slighted and 
then openly insulted. Catullus was warm in his 
resentments as well as in his attachments. No 
prudential considerations interfered with the free 
expression of his wrath when provoked, for he 
attacks with the most bitter vehemence not only 
his rivals in love and poetry, but scruples not on 
two occasions to indulge in the most offensive im¬ 
putations on Julius Caesar. This petulance was 
probably the result of some temporary cause of 
irritation, for elsewhere he seems fully disposed to 
treat this great personage with respect (cxi. 10), 
and his rashness was productive of no unpleasant 
consequences to himself or to his family, for not 
only did Caesar continue upon terms of intimacy 
with the father of Catullus, but at once accepted 
the apology tendered by the son, and admitted him 
on the same day as a guest at his table. (Suet. 
Jul 73.) 

The works of Catullus which have come down to 
us consist of a series of 116 poems, thrown to¬ 
gether apparently at random, with scarcely an 
attempt at arrangement. The first of these is an 
epistle dedicatory to a certain Cornelius, the author 
of some historical compendium. The grammarians 
decided that this must be Cornelius Nepos, and 
consequently entitled the collection Valcrii Catulli 
ad Comelium Nepotem Liber. The pieces arc of 
different lengths, but most of them arc very short. 
They refer to such a variety of topics, and are 
composed in so many different styles and different 
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The epithet doclus applied to our poet by Tibul¬ 
lus, Ovid, Martial, and others, has given rise to 
considerable discussion. It was bestowed, in all 
probability, in consequence of the intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with Greek literature and mythology 
displayed in the Atys, the Peleus, and many other 
pieces, which bear the strongest internal marks of 
being formed upon Greek models. Catullus also, 
it must be remembered, was the first who natural¬ 
ized many of the more beautiful species of Greek 
verse, and Horace can only claim the merit of 
having extended the number. At the same time, 
most of the shorter poems bear deep impress of 
original invention, are strikingly national, and 
have a strong flavour of the old republican rough¬ 
ness. Nay more, as a German critic has well re¬ 
marked, even when he employs foreign materials 
he works them up in such a manner as to give 
them a Roman air and character, and thus ap¬ 
proaches much more nearly to Lucretius and the 
ancients than to the highly polished and artificial 
school of Virgil and the Augustans. Hence arose 
the great popularity he enjoyed among his country¬ 
men, as proved by the long catalogue of testimonies 
from the pens of poets, historians, philosophers, 
men of science, and grammarians. Horace alone 
speaks in a somewhat contemptuous strain, but 
this is in a passage where he is professedly depre¬ 
ciating the older bards, towards whom he so often 
displays jealousy. 

The poems of Catullus were first discovered 
about the beginning of the 14th century, at Verona, 
by a poet named Benvenuto Campeaani. None of 
the MSS. at present known ascend higher than 
the 15th century, and all of them appear to have 
been derived from the same archetype. Hence, as 
might be expected, the text is very corrupt, and 
has been repeatedly interpolated. 

The Editio Princeps bears the date 147*2, with¬ 
out the name of place or printer; a second appeared 
at Parma in 1472, and two at Venice in 1475 
and 1485 respectively. In the sixteenth century 
Muretus and Achilles Statius, and in the seven¬ 
teenth Passeratius and Isaac Vossius, published 
elaborate and valuable commentaries, but their 
attempts to improve the text were attended with 
little success. The most complete of the more re¬ 
cent editions is that of Volpi (Patav. 1710), the 
roost useful for ordinary purposes is that of F. W. 
Doering. (Ed. sec. Altona, 1834.) Lachmann 
(Berol. 1829) has exhibited the genuine text, so 
far as it can be ascertained, cleared in great measure 
of conjectural emendations. 

An English metrical translation of the whole 
works of Catullus, accompanied by the Latin text 
and short notes, was published by Doctor Nott, 
Lond. 1795,2 vols. 8vo.; but by far the best which 
has appeared in our language is that of the lion. 
George Lamb, Lond. 1821, 2 vols. I2mo. There 
are also numerous translations into French, Italian, 
and German of the collected poems and of detached 
pieces. [W. RJ 

CA'TULUS, a name of a family of the plebeian 
sciousness of guilt. At the same time they wef5* ^Lutatia or Luctatia gens, etymologically connected 
the vices of the age rather than of the individual. I with the words Cato, Catus, and indicating 
The filth of Catullus seldom springs from a prurient ’.shrewdness, sagacity, caution, or the like, 
imagination revelling in voluptuous images, it \ 1. C. Lutatjus C. f. C. n. Catulus, consul 

rather proceeds from habitual impurity of expres- |b. c. 242 with A. Posturaius Albinus. The first 
sion, and probably gives a fair representation of IPunic war had now continued for upwards of 
the manners and conversation of the gay society of U twenty-two years. Both parties were exhausted 
Rome at that period. [ by the long struggle, but neither of them shewed 
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metres, that it is almost impossible to classify them 
systematically. A few, such as the hymn to 
Diana (xxxiv.), the translation from Sappho (1L), 
the address to Furius and Aurelius, and the two 
Hymenaeal lays (lxi. lxii.), especially the former, 
may be considered as strictly lyrical. The Nup¬ 
tials of Peleus and Thetis, which extends to upwards 
of 400 Hexameter lines, is a legendary heroic 
poem ; the four which are numbered lxiv.—lxvii., 
although bearing little resemblance to each other 
either in matter or manner, fall under the head of 
elegies ; the Atys stands alone as a religious poem 
of a description quite peculiar, and the great mass 
of those which remain may be comprehended under 
the general title of epigrams, provided we employ 
that term in its widest acceptation, as including 
nil short, occasional, fugitive compositions, suggested 
by some passing thought and by the ordinary oc¬ 
currences of every-day social life. From the nature 
of the case it is probable that many such effusions 
would be lost, and accordingly Pliny (//. M xxviii. 
2) makes mention of verses upon love-charms of 
which no trace remains, and Terentianus Maurus 
notices some Ithyplallica. On the other hand, the 
Ciris and the Pervigilium Veneris have been erro¬ 
neously ascribed to our author. 

Notwithstanding his remarkable versatility, it 

may bo affirmed with absolute truth, that Catullus 
adorned all ho touched. We admire by turns, in 
the lighter efforts of his muse, his unaffected ease, 
playful grace, vigorous simplicity, pungent wit, and 
slashing invective, while every lively conception is 
developed with such matchless felicity of expres¬ 
sion, that wo may almost pronounce them perfect 
in their kind. Tho lament for his brother’s death 
is a most touching outburst of genuine grief, while 
tho elegy which immediately follows, on the trans¬ 
formation of Berenice's hair into a constellation, 
being avowedly a translation or close imitation of 
Callimachus, is a curious and valuable specimen of 
tho learned stiffness and ingenious affectation of 
the Alexandrian school. It is impossible not to 
admire the lofty tone and stately energy which 
pervade the Peleus and Thetis; and the sudden 
transition from the desolation and despair of Ariadne 
to the tumultuous merriment of Bacchus and hi 
revellers is one of the finest examples of contrast 
to bo found in any language. Coin prison is almost 
impossible between a number of objects differing 
essentially from each other, but perhaps the greatest 
of all our poet's works is the Atys, one of the most 
remarkable poems in the whole range of Latin 
literature. Rolling impetuously along in a flood of 
wild passion, bodied forth in the grandest imagery 
and the noblest diction, k breathes in ever^ line 
the frantic spirit of orgiastic wdfshipT^he'licry ve¬ 
hemence of tbc-iGreek dithyramb. Many of his 
poems, however, are defiled by gross coarseness 
and sensuality; and we shall not attempt to urge 
his own plea (cxvi.) in extenuation, although ap¬ 
proved by the solemn inanity of the younger Pliny, 
for the defence in reality aggravates the crime, 
since it indicates a secret though suppressed con- 
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any inclination to abandon the contest. Ever 
since the battle of Panormus (250) the Romans 
had been in possession of all Sicily with the ex¬ 
ception of Lilybaeum, Drepanum, and the fortified 
camp upon Mount Eryx; but these strongholds 
had hitherto defied every effort upon the part of 
the besiegers, who having abandoned in despair 
all active measures, were blockading them by land, 
while Hamilcar Barca was gradually forming an 
army with which he hoped that he might soon 
venture to meet his adversaries in the open field. 
The Carthaginians were undisputed masters of the 
sea, for the Romans, dispirited by the loss of four 
large fleets within a very short period (255—24.0), 
amounting in all to upwards of 600 ships, had, 
after the great victory of Adherbal over P. Clau¬ 
dius Pulcher (249), completely abandoned their 
navy. In this juncture the senate, feeling con¬ 
vinced that only one path to success lay open, de¬ 
termined to make a desperate effort. A fleet of 
200 ships of war was built and manned with 
astonishing rapidity, chiefly through the patriotic 
liberality of individuals who came forward to sup¬ 
port the state with voluntary loans, and both con¬ 
suls were ordered to take the command. Albinus, 
being flamcn of Mars, was prohibited by the 
chief pontiff from quitting the city, and his place 
was supplied by Q. Valerius Falto, then praetor. 
Catulus before setting out, filled with anxiety in 
regard to tho result of an enterprise so important, 
had determined to consult the oracle of Fortune at 
Pracnc8te; but this was forbidden, on tho ground 
that it was unbecoming in a Roman general to 
intermeddle with any deities save those of Rome. 
These measures were so prompt, that the new 
fleet appeared upon the Sicilian coast early in sum¬ 
mer, while the navy of the enemy was still in 
winter-quarters at Carthage. The harbour of 
Dropanum was instantly occupied, and the siege 
vigorously pressed both by land and sea. But 
while tho struggle was most fierce, Catulus re¬ 
ceived a serious wound which compelled him to 
suspend operations for a time. Meanwhile he 
trained his sailors with unceasing activity, and by 
constant practice rendered them expert in all 
ordinary nautical evolutions. Nows had now 
reached Africa of the events in Sicily. A power¬ 
ful armament was launched in haste and put to 
sea, deeply laden with provisions and warlike 
stores for the relief of Drepanum, navigated, how¬ 
ever, by raw, ill-trained, and awkward crews. 
The great object of Hanno, the admiral, was, as 
we are told by Polybius, to nin over to Eryx 
without attracting the notice of the Romans, to 
lighten his vessels by landing their cargo, and to 
take on board a number of the brave and well- 
disciplined troops of Hamilcar. His movements, 
however, were known by Catulus, who resolved at 
every hazard to force an engagement, and being 
himself still unfit for active exertion, entrusted the 
execution of his plans in a great measure to Falto. 
The fleet accordingly passed over to the island of 
Aegusa, opposite to Lilybaeum, and from thence, 
at day-break on the morning of the 10th of March 
241, they descried the hostile squadron bearing 
down under a press of canvass right before the 
wind, which was blowing a gale from the west 
and had raised a heavy sea. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, the Romans formed their line 
of battle with their prows to windward. The 
Carthaginians, perceiving that they were cut off, 


prepared for action by hauling down their sails, 
thus altogether sacrificing the advantage of the 
weather gage. The result of the contest seems 
never to have been for a moment doubtful. The 
deep-laden ships of Hanno could neither manoeuvre 
nor fight; seventy were captured, fifty were sunk ; 
the rest taking advantage of a lucky shift of the 
wind which veered round to the East, wore and 
escaped. This blow, which at an earlier period 
would scarcely have been felt, was decisive. The 
Carthaginians, upon receiving intelligence of tho 
disaster, feeling that they had neither officers, 
men, nor money, left for prosecuting the war, de¬ 
spatched a messenger with all speed to Hamilcar, 
investing him with full authority to accept the 
best terms he could obtain. Catulus was eager to 
meet these overtures, that he might have the 
honour of concluding a glorious peace before the 
period of his command, which was fast drawing to 
a close, should expire. With these dispositions 
preliminaries were quickly arranged, and the fol¬ 
lowing conditions were agreed upon : 1. That the 
Carthaginians should evacuate all Sicily, and 
should not make war upon Hiero, the Syracusans, 
or tho allies of tho Syracusans. 2. That they 
should restore all the Roman prisoners without 
ransom. 3. That they should pay to the Romans 
2200 Euboic talents by instalments, extending 
over a space of twenty years. These stipulations, 
when submitted to the Roman people, did not 
meet with their approbation, and ten commissioners 
were despatched to examine into the state of 
affairs, who, when they arrived, insisted upon 
certain changes to the disadvantage of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and Hamilcar thought fit to submit 
These were, that tho compensation money should 
be augmented by the sum of one thousand talents, 
and that the period allowed for payment should be 
diminished by ten years; moreover, that the Car¬ 
thaginians should evacuate all the islands between 
Italy and Sicily. 

Catulu9 on his return homo claimed and was 
allowed his well-won triumph, which he celebrated 
on the 4th of October, 241, not, however, without 
a vexatious opposition on the part of Falto, who 

E retended, contrary to those principles of military 
iw by which the Romans were invariably guided, 
that he was entitled to all the glory because the 
commander-in-chief had been disabled by his 
wound from taking an active share in the final 
engagement. (Polyb. i. 58—64; Liv. Epit. 19; 
Eutrop. ii. 27; Oros. iv. 10; Val. Max. ii. 8. §2; 
Zonar. viii. p. 398, &c.; Fast. Capitol.) 

2, C. Lutatius Catulus, perhaps the son of 
No. 1, consul b. c. 220, with L. Veturiua Philo. 
(Zonar. viii. p. 405.) 

3. Q. Lutatius Q. f. Catulus, consul b. c. 
102 with C. Marius JV., having been previously 
defeated in three successive attempts, first by C. 
Atilius Serranus, who was consul in 106, secondly 
by Cn. Manlius (or Mallius, or Manilius), who 
was consul in b. c. 105, and thirdly by C. Flavius 
Fimbria, who was consul in b. c. 104. He either 
was not a candidate for the consulship of 103, or if 
unsuccessful, his disappointment is not alluded to 
by Cicero in the passage where the rest of his 
repulses are enumerated. (Pro Plane . 5.) At tho 
time when Catulus entered upon office, the utmost 
consternation reigned at Rome. The Cimbri, who 
in their great migration westward had been joined 
by the Teutoni, the Ambrones, the Tigurini, and 
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various other tribes, after sweeping the upper 
valley of the Danube and spreading over Southern 
Gaul and Northern Spain, after defeating four 
Homan consuls, Carbo (113), Silanus (109), Cas¬ 
sius (107), Manlius (105), together with the pro- 
consul Caepio (105), and destroying five Roman 
armies, were now preparing to pour down on 
Italy. The invading host was divided into two 
vast columns. The Teutoni were marching through 
Provence with the intention of turning the Alps 
at Nice, and following the coast road along the 
shores of the Ligurian gulf, while the Cimbri 
were preparing to cross the passes from the Tyrol 
which lead down by Botzen and Trent to the 
plains of the Po. It was determined that Marius 
should oppose the Teutoni, and that Catulus with 
Sulla for his lieutenant should be ready to attack 
the Cimbri while their cumbrous array was en¬ 
tangled in the mountain defiles. IIow well the 
former executed his task by the gTeat battle 
fought on the Rhone near Aix (Aquae Sextiae) is 
detailed elsewhere. [Marius.] Meanwhile the 
campaign of his colleague had been less glorious. 
Catulus, fearing to weaken his force by attempting 
to guard the passes, took up a position on the 
Adige (Athesis) where it begins to emerge from 

the rocky gorges which confine its waters near 

their source, and having thrown a bridge across 
the stream and erected forts on both sides, resolved 
there to await an attack. The Cimbri, pouring 
down from the higher ground .along the left bank, 
attacked the Roman works with such fury, that 
the soldiers, dispirited probably by the timid de¬ 
fensive tactics of their general, were seized with a 
panic, abandoned their camp, and fled in confusion. 
Had it not been for the gallantry of the detach¬ 
ment who defended a redoubt which served as a 
tttc du pant , the bridge would have at once been 
won, and the whole Roman army might have been 
destroyed. Catulus on this occasion, according to 
the construction which Plutarch thinks fit to put 
upon his conduct, like an able and excellent 
general, preferred the glory of his fellow-citizens 
to his own. For when he found himself unable to 
prevail upon his men to keep their ground, choos¬ 
ing that the dishonour should fall upon his own 
head, he ordered a retreat, and placing himself in 
front of the fugitives, fell back behind the Po, 
thus abandoning the whole of Transpadane Gaul 
to the ravages of the enemy. As soon as the 
news of this disaster, which happened in the 
spring of 101, reached Rome, Marius, who had 
recently returned to the city, instantly set forth to 
the assistance of his late colleague. The united 
armies of the consul and proconsul crossed the Po, 
and hastened in search of the Cimbri, whom they 
found to the westward of Milan, near Vercelli 
(Vercellae), searching, it would appear, for the 
Teutoni, of whose destruction they had not yet 
received intelligence. The account of the engage¬ 
ment, which was fought on the 30th of July, 
transmitted to us by Plutarch, savours not a little 
of the marvellous. The Roman forces amounted 
to about fifty thousand men, of whom twenty 
thousand under Catulus occupied the centre, while 
the remainder, commanded by Marius, were posted 
on the wings. When the battle was joined, a 
prodigious dust arose which hid the combatants 
from each other. Marius missed the enemy, and 
having passed beyond, wandered about seeking 
them in vain, while the chief brunt of the conflict 
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fell upon Catulus, and to him therefore belonged 
the honour of the decisive victory which was 
gained. It must be remarked that this version of 
the story is confessedly derived from the commen¬ 
taries of Sulla, and probably also from the histo¬ 
rical work of Catulus himself, and since both of 
these authorities were not only inclined to make 
the most of their own exploits, but were also 
stimulated by violent hatred towards Marius, we 
cannot receive their testimony with any confidence. 
It is certain that great jealousy existed between 
the two armies; it is certain also that at Rome the 
whole merit of having saved his country was 
given to Marius, and, that the same feeling existed 
to a certain degree nearly two centuries afterwards 
is proved by the well-known line of Juvenal (viii. 
253), 

“ Nobilis ornatur lauro collega sccunda.” 

Catulus was one of those who took an active 
share in the death of Saturninus; he served with 
distinction in the Social war, and having eagerly 
espoused the cause of Sulla in the civil strife 
which followed, his name was included among the 
list of victims in the great proscription of 87. As 
escape was impossible, he shut himself up in a 
newly-plastered chamber, kindled a (charcoal) fire, 
and was quickly suffocated by the vapours. 

Catulus was a highly educated and generally ac¬ 
complished man, deeply versed in Greek literature, 
and especially famed for the extreme grace and 
purity with which he spoke and wrote his own 
language. (Cic. dc Oral. iii. 8, Brut. 35.) lie 
was the author of several orations, of an historical 
work on his own Consulship and the Cimbric war, 
composed in the style of Xenophon, and of poems; 
but the whole of tnese have perished with the ex¬ 
ception of a couple of epigrams, not remarkable for 
any peculiar case or felicity of expression, one of 
which is given by Cicero (dc Nat. Dear. i. 28), 
and the other by A. Gellius (xix. 9). 

Two edifices in Home are spoken of by ancient 
writers as u Monunienta Catuli”—the tcmplo of 
“ Fortuna hujusce diei,” vowed at the battle of 
Vercelli, and the “ Porticus Catuli ” on the 
Palatine, built with the proceeds of the Cimbric 
spoils. A portion of the latter edifice was destroyed 
by Clodius when he razed the house of Cicero. 
(The passages of Cicero referring to Catulus aro 
given in Orclli, Onom. Tull. ii. p. 3C6, &c.; Plut. 
Mar. Suit.; Appian, B. C. i. 74; Veil. Pat. ii. 
21; Flor. iii. 21; Val Max. vi. 3, ix. 12; Plin. 
//. N. xxxiv. 19. Catulus is introduced in the 
De Oratore, and is represented as accompanying 
liis half-brother, C. Julius Caesar Strabo, to the 
Tusculanum of Crassus. The mother of Catulus 
was Popillia, whose second husband was L. Julius 
Caesar, father of the above-named Caesar.) [Comp. 
Caesar, Nos. 8, 10.] 

4. Q. Lutatius Q. f. Q. n. Catulus, son of No. 
3, narrowly escaped his father’s fate, having been 
included in the same proscription. Throughout 
life he was distinguished as one of the prominent 
leaders of the aristocracy, but rose far superior to 
the great body of Iris class in purity and singleness 
of purpose, and received from the whole community 
marks of esteem and confidence seldom bestowed 
with unanimity in periods of excitement upon an 
active political leader. Being consul along with 
M. Aemilius Lepidus in b. c. 78, the year in 
which Sulla died, he steadily resisted the efforts of 
his colleague to bring about a counter revolution 
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by abrogating the acts of the dictator, and when, 
the following spring, Lepidus marched against the 
city at the head of the remnants of the Marian 
faction, he was defeated by Catulus in the battle 
of the Milvian bridge, and forced to take refuge in 
Sardinia, where he soon after perished in an 
attempt to organize an insurrection. [Lepidus.] 
Catulus, although true to his part}' and his prin¬ 
ciples, denounced the corrupt practices which dis¬ 
graced the senate while they possessed the exclusive 
right to act as judices on criminal trials ; his 
opinion upon this subject was most unequivocally 
expressed when Pompeius brought forward his 
measure (b. c. 70) for restoring the privileges of 
the tribunes, and his presence as a judex upon the 
impeachment of Verres was probably one of the 
circumstances which deprived the culprit of all 
hope. He came forward as an opponent of the 
Gnbinian and Manilian laws (b. c. 67 and 66), 
and Cicero records the tribute paid by the popu¬ 
lace, on the latter occasion, to his character and 
talents; for when, in the course of an argument 
against the extravagant powers which the contem- 

! dated enactment proposed to bestow upon a single 
ndividual, Catulus asked the multitude to whom 
they would look should any misfortune befal their 
favourite, the crowd, almost with one voice, shouted 
back tho reply, that they would look to himself. 
When censor along with Crassus in 65, he with¬ 
stood the measures of his colleague, who desired to 
make Egypt tributary to Rome, and so firm was 
each in maintaining his position, that at length 
both resigned without effecting anything. During 
the progress of the Catilinarian plot (b. c. 63), he 
strenuously supported Cicero, and either he or 
Cato was the first to hail him as u parens patriae.” 
If we are to believe Sallust, Catulus used every 
effort to prevail upon Cicero to insert the name of 
Caesar among the conspirators, stimulated, it is 
said, by a recent grudge; for, when candidate for 
the office of chief pontiff, he had been defeated by 
Caesar. That a bad feeling existed between them 
is clear, for the first act of Caesar when he became 
praetor, on the first of January, 62, was an attempt 
to deprive his former rival of the office of com¬ 
missioner for the restoration of the Capitol, which 
had been destroyed by fire during the civil war 
(83), an appointment held by him ever since tho 
death of Sulla. But the optimates who were 
escorting the new consuls, upon hearing of tho 
attempt, rushed in a body to the forum and by 
their united efforts threw out the bill. Thus the 
name of Catulus became connected with the Capitol 
and remained inscribed on the temple until it was 
again consumed in the reign of Vitellius. 

Catulus died during the consulship of Metellus 
Celer, b. c. 60, happy, says Cicero, both in the 
splendour of his life and in having been spared the 
spectacle of his country's ruin. He was not con¬ 
sidered an orator, but at the same time possessed 
the power of expressing his opinions with learning, 
grace, and wisdom. (Orelli, Onom. Tull ii. p. 
367, &c. ; Sail. Catil. 35, 49, Frag. Histor. i. iii.; 
Tacit. Hist. iii. 72; Sueton. Jul . 15, Galb. 2; 
VaL Max. vi. 9. § 5; Plut. Cixiss. 13, Cat. Min . 
16; Senec. Epist. 97; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 13, calls 
him princeps senatus, rd re vpura T7js fiovKijs tJ*, 
at the time of the Gabinian law. See also xxxvii. 
37, 46, xlv. 2; Orelli, Inscrip, n. 31.) [W. K] 

CATUS, a word indicating shrewdness, caution, 
sagacity, or the like, was a surname of Sex. Aelius 
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Paetus, who was consul *b. c. 198 [Paktus], and 
the cognomen of Sex. Aelius, consul in a. d. 4, 
with C. Scntius Satuminus. (Veil. Pat. ii. 103.) 

CATUS DECIA'NUS, procurator of Britain 
when the people rose against the Romans in a. d. 
62 under Boadicea, was by his extortion and 
avarice one of the chief causes of the revolt. The 
Britons commenced the war by laying siege to 
Camalodunum, and as Suetonius Paullinus, tho 
legate of the province, was absent upon an expedi¬ 
tion against tho island of Mona, the colonists ap¬ 
plied to Catus for assistance, who was, however, 
able to send them only 200 men. After the fall 
of Camalodunum and the defeat of Petilius Cere- 
alis, Catus fled in alarm to Gaul. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in his office of procurator by Julius Glas- 
sicianus. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 32, 38; Dion Cass. lxii. 
2 ; comp. Boadicea.) 

CATUS, FTRMIUS, a senator, was the ac¬ 
cuser of Scriboniu8 Libo Drusus in a. d. 16. A 
few years afterwards (a. d. 24), Catus was con¬ 
demned by the senate to be banished to an island, 
on account of a false accusation of majestas which 
ho brought against his sister; but in consequence 
of his former service in the accusation of Drusu9, 
Tiberius remitted his banishment, but allowed him 
to bo expelled from tho senate. (Tac. Ann. ii. 27, 
iv. 31.) 

CAVARI'NUS, a Senonian, whom Caesar 
made king of his people, was expelled by bis sub¬ 
jects and compelled to fly to Caesar, b. c. 54. Ho 
afterwards accompanied Caesar in his war against 
Ambiorix. (Cacs. B. O. ▼. 54, vi. 5.) 

CA'VARUS (Kauapoy), the last king of that 
portion of the Gauls whicn settled in Thrace and 
for many years exacted an annual tribute from 
Byzantium. It was chiefly by his mediation that 
Prusias I. and the Rhodians were induced to make 
peace with Byzantium in n.c. 219. He was ulti¬ 
mately slain in battle against the Thracians, who 
defeated and utterly destroyed all the Gauls in 
their country. (Polyb. iv. 46, 52.) Polybius 
calls him w a royal-hcartcd and magnanimous man” 
(0am\ ik 6? rfj <pv(T(i Hal /itya\6<ppwr)^ and says 
that he gave great protection to merchants sailing 
to the Euxine; he adds, however, that he was 
spoilt by the flattery of Sostratus of Clmlcedon. 
(Polyb. viiL 24, and ap. Atlicn. vi. p. 252, d.) 
“ Cavarus” was perhaps rather a national name 
than one peculiar to the individual, the Cavari 
having been a tribe of some consequence which 
dwelt on the eastern bank of the Rhone, between 
Avignon and Valence. (Strab. iv. p. 186 ; Dale- 
champ, ad Athrn. 1. c.) [E. E.] 

CAU'CALUS (KauKaAos), of Chios, a rhetori¬ 
cian, of whom an eulogium on Heracles is men¬ 
tioned by Athenaeus (x. p. 412), who also states 
that he was a brother of the historian Theopompus. 
It is very probable, that Suidas and Photius (s. v. 
iWgiviov kokou) refer to our rhetorician, in which 
case the name Kauxcwros must be changed into 
KavtcaAos. [L. S.] 

CAUCON (Kau/fwv), a son of Celaenus, who was 
believed to have carried the orgies of the great god¬ 
dess from Eleusis to Messene, where he was worship¬ 
ped as a hero. His tomb was shewn in Lepreos. 
(Paus. iv. 1. § 4, 27. § 4, v. 5. § 4.) One of the 
sons of Lycaon also bore the name of Caucon. 
(Apollod. iii. 8. § 1.) [L. S.] 

CAUDI'NUS, a surname of several of the 
Comelii Lentuli. [Lbntulus.] 
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CAUNUS. [ByblisJ 

CAU'SIUS (Kaoi/crzos), a surname of Ascle- 
pius, derived from Caus in Arcadia, where he was 
worshipped. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Koouf ; comp. 
Paus. viii. 25. $ 1.) [L. S.] 

. CAY'STRIUS (K av<TT P m\ a son of Achilles 
and the Amazon Penthesileia, from whom the river 
Caystrus was believed to have derived its name. 
Caystrius, together with Asius, had a hcroum on 
the banks of that river. (Strab. xiv. p. 650 ; Serv. 
ad Aen. xi. 661.) [L. S.] 

CEBALI'NUS (KeSctXiuos), a brother of Nico- 
machus, who lived on licentious terms with 
Dimnus, the author of the plot against the life of 
Alexander the Great in b. c. 330. Nicomachus 
acquainted his brother with the plot, and the latter 
revealed it to Philotas that he might lay it before 
the king; but as Philotas neglected to do so for 
two days, Ccbalinus mentioned it to Metron, one 
of* the royal pages, who immediately informed 
Alexander. Cebalinus was forthwith brought be¬ 
fore the king, and orders were given to arrest 
Dimnus. (Curt. vi. 7; Diod. xvii. 79.) [Phi¬ 
lotas.] 

CEBES (K^Stjs), of Thebes, was a disciple of 
Philolaus, the Pythagorean, and of Socrates, with 
whom he was connected by intinmto friendship. 
(Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 28, iii. 11. § 17; Plat. Crit. 
p. 45, b.) lie is introduced by Plato ns one of 
the interlocutors in the Phacdo, and as having 
been present at the death of Socrates. ( Phaed . p. 
59, c.) He is said on the advice of Socrates to 
have purchased Phaedo, who had been a slave, and 
to have instructed him in philosophy. (Gell. ii. 
18; Macrob. Sat. i. 11; Loctant. iii. 24.) Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (ii. 125) and Suidas ascribe to him 
three works, viz. niVctf, 'ESStfynf, and QpuvixoSy all 
of which Eudocia (p. 272) erroneously attributes 
to Callippus of Athens. The last two of these 
works are lost, and we do not know what they 
treated of, but the IT lva£ is still extant, and is re¬ 
ferred to by several ancient writers. (Lucian, 
Ajxdog. 42, Rhct. Praccept. 6 ; Pollux, iii. 95; 
Tcrtullian, Do I’rae script. 39; Aristacnet. i. 2.) 
This niVa£ > s a philosophical explanation of a table 
on which the whole of human life with its dangers 
and temptations was symbolically represented, and 
which is said to have been dedicated by some one 
in the temple of Cronos at Athens or Thebes. 
The author introduces some youths contemplating 
the table, and an old man who stops among them 
undertakes to explain its meaning. The whole 
drift of the little book is to shew, that only the 
proper development of our mind and the possession 
of real virtues can make us truly happy. Suidas 
calls this 7nVa£ a btr^yTjais rQv eVAiSou, an ex¬ 
planation which is not applicable to the work now 
.extant, and some have therefore thought, that the 
7 rii/a| to which Suidas refers was a different work 
from the one we possess. This and other circum¬ 
stances have led some critics to doubt whether our 
7 nVa£ is the work of the Theban Cebes, and to 
ascribe it to a later Cebes of Cyzicus, a Stoic philo¬ 
sopher of the time of Marcus Aurelius. (Athen. 
iv. p. 156.) But the nival- which is now extant is 
manifestly written in a Socratic spirit and on So- 
cratic principles, so that at any rate its author is 
much more likely to have been a Socratic than a 
Stoic philosopher. There are, it is true, some few 
passages (c. g. c. 13) where persons are mentioned 
belonging to a later age than that of the Theban 
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Cebes, but there is little doubt but that this and a 
few similar passages are interpolations by a later 
hand, which cannot surprise us in the case of a 
work of such popularity as the tt lva£ of Cebes. 
For, owing to its ethical character, it was formerly 
extremely popular, and the editions and transla¬ 
tions of it are very numerous. It has been trans¬ 
lated into all the languages of Europe, and even 
into Russian, modem Greek, and Arabic. The 
first edition of it was in a Latin translation by L. 
Odaxius, Bologna, 1497. In this edition, as in 
nearly all the subsequent ones, it is printed to¬ 
gether with the Enchiridion of Epictetus. The 
first edition of the Greek text with a Latin trans¬ 
lation is that of Aldus (Venice, 4to., without date), 
who printed it together with the “ Institutiones 
et alia Opuscula” of C. Lascaris. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a great number of other editions, among 
which we need notice only those of II. Wolf 
(Basel, 1560, 8vo.), the Leiden edition (1640, 4to., 
with an Arabic translation by Elichmonn) of Joe. 
Gronovius (Amsterdam, 1G89, Cvo.), J. Schulzo 
(Hamburg, 1694, 12mo.), T. Ilemsterhuis (Ams¬ 
terdam, 1708,12mo., together with some dialogues 
of Lucian), M. Meibom, and Adr.Roland (Utrecht, 
1711, 4to.), and Th. Johnson. (London, 1720, 
8 vo.) The best modern editions are those of 
Schweighauscr in his edition of Epictetus, and 
also separately printed (Strassburg, 1806, 12mo.), 
and of A. Coraes in his edition of Epictetus. 
(Paris, 1026, Ovo.) 

(Fabric. Uibl. Grace, ii. p. 702, &c.; Klopfcr, 
De Ccbctis Tabula tres Disscrkitioncs, Zwickau, 
1818, &c., 4 to.; Me moires do V Academic dcs Jur 
scri/d. iii. p. 14G, &c., xlviii. p. 455, &c.) [L. S.] 
CEBREN (KeS/njv), a river-god in Trons, the 
father of Asterope or Ilesperie and Oenonc. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 12. § 5, &c.; Ov. Met. xi. 769.) [L. S.] 
CEBIU'ONES (KcGpiovns), a son of Priam, 
and charioteer of Hector, slain by Patroclus. (Horn. 
II. viii. 318, xi. 521, xvi. 736.) [L. S.] 

CECEIDES (Kt iKtldi}s)y of Hcrmione, a very 
ancient Greek dithyrambic poet, whom Aristo¬ 
phanes (Nub. 981) reckons among thoso who be¬ 
longed to the good old times, but had become 
obsolete in his own days. The Scholiast on that 
passage remarks, that Ceceides was also mentioned 
by the comic poet Cratinus in his “ Panoptac.” 
(Comp. Suidas, s. v. KtjkiSios ; Bode, Gesch. dcr 
Lyr. Diridk. der Ilcllcn. ii. p. 303, note 1.) [L. S.J 
CECUOPS (KtKpwtp), according to Apollodorus 
(iii. 14. § 1, &c.) the first king of Attica, which 
derived from him its name Cecropia, having pre¬ 
viously borne the name of Acte. He is described as 
an autochthon, and is accordingly called ayr/yet^s, 
the upper part of whose body was human, while 
the lower was that of a dragon. Hence he is called 
Sapiens or ffcminus. (Hygin. Fab. 48; Anton. Lib. 
6 ; Diod. i. 28; Aristoph. Vesp. 438; Ov. Met. 
ii. 555.) Some ancients referred the epithet 5j<pwjy 
to marriage, of which tradition made him the foun¬ 
der. He was married to Agraulos, the daughter 
of Actaeus, by whom he had a son, Erysichthoir, 
and three daughters, Agraulos, Horse, and Pan- 
drosos. (Apollod. /. c.; Pjius. i. 2. § 5.) In his 
reign Poseidon called forth with his trident a well 
on the acropolis, which was known in later times 
by the name of the Ercchthean well, from its being 
enclosed in the temple of Erochtheus. (Paus. i. 26. 
-§ 6 ; Herod, viii. 55.) The marine god now want- 
til to take possession of the country; but Athena i 
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who entertained the same desire, planted an olive- 
tree on the hill of the acropolis, which continued 
to be shewn at Athens down to the latest times; 
and as she had taken Cecrops as her witness while 
she planted it, he decided in her favour when the 
possession of Attica was disputed between her and 
Poseidon, who had no witness to attest that he had 
created the well. Cecrops is represented in the 
Attic legends as the author of the first elements of 
civilized life, such as marriage, the political division 
of Attica into twelve communities, and also as the 
introducer of a new mode of worship, inasmuch as 
he abolished the bloody sacrifices which had until 
then been offered to Zeus, and substituted cakes 
(ireKavoi) in their stead. (Pans. viii. 2. § 1; Strab. 
ix. p. 397; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1156.) The name 
of Cecrops occurs also in other parts of Greece, 
especially where there existed a town of the 
name of Athenae, such as in Boeotia, where he 
is said to have founded the ancient towns of Athe¬ 
nae and Eleusis on the river Triton, and where ho 
had a heroum at Haliartus. Tradition there called 
him a son of Pandion. (Paus. ix. 33, § 1 ; Strab. 
ix. p. 407.) In Euboea, which had likewise a 
town Athenae, Cecrops was called a son of Ercch- 
theus and Praxithea, and a grandson of Pandion. 
(Apollod. iii. 15. §§ l, 5; Paus. i. 5. § 3.) From 
these traditions it appears, that Cecrops must be 
regarded as a hero of the Pelasgian race; and Mul¬ 
ler justly remarks, that the different mythical per¬ 
sonages of this name connected with the towns in 
Boeotia and Euboea arc only multiplications of the 
ono original hero, whoso name and story were 
transplanted from Attica to other places. The 
later Greek writers describe Cecrops as having im¬ 
migrated into Greece with a band of colonists from 
Sais in Egypt (Diod. i. 29 ; SchoL ad Arid . Plut. 
773.) But this account is not only rejected by 
some of the ancients themselves, but by the ablest 
critics of modem times. (Muller, Orchom. p. 123; 
Thirl wall, Greece* i. p. 66, &c.) [L. S ] 

CEDRE'NUS, GEO'RGIUS (Te dpyios 6 Ke- 
3prjv4$), a Greek monk, of whoso life nothing is 
known, lived in the eleventh century, and is the 
author, or rather compiler, of an historical work 
(Stfro^is iaropluv) which begins with the creation 
of the world and goes down to the year 1057. 
This extensive work is written in the form of 
annals, and must be perused with great caution, 
as its author was not only very deficient in histo¬ 
rical knowledge, but shews a great want of judg¬ 
ment and a degree of credulity which may suit a 
writer of legends, but which becomes absurd and 
ridiculous in historians. The latter part of the 
Synopsis, which treats of events of which Cedrcnus 
was a contemporary, is not quite so bad, but it 
still shews that the author was utterly unable to 
form a judgment respecting the times in which lie 
lived. However, as the work is extensive and 
contains an abundance of facts, it may frequently 
bo used in conjunction with other authors; but a 
careful writer will seldom make him his sole 
authority, except where he has copied good sources. 

A great number of passages, nay long epi¬ 
sodes, of the Synopsis are also found in the Annals 
of Joannes Scylitzes Curopalatcs, the contempo¬ 
rary of Cedrenus, and the question has often been 
discussed, whether Curopalatcs copied Cedrenus or 
Cedrenus Curopalatcs. The work of Curopalates 
goes down to the year 1081, but the latter writer 
was a man of much more intellect and judgment 
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than Cedrenus, and there is no doubt that Ce¬ 
drenus was the plagiarist, .although, of course, ho 
can have used only the first part of the annals 
of Curopalates. The style of Cedrenus is very 
barbarous. Oudin ( Comment. dc Script. Eccles. 
vol. ii. p. 1130) thinks, but without sufficient evi¬ 
dence, that Cedrenus lived in the twelfth century. 

The general Latin title of the Sifroyis is, “Com¬ 
pendium Historiarum ab Orbc Condita ad Isaacmn 
Comnenum (1057).” The first edition, published 
by Xylandcr, Basel, 1506, fol., with a Latin 
translation and a preface, is very deficient, as 
Xylandcr perused an incomplete MS. A good 
edition was published by Goar and Fabrot, to¬ 
gether with the Annals of Curopalates, Paris, 1647, 
2 vols. fob, with a new translation, a glossary 
of barbarisms, and a preface of Fabrot. This 
edition is complete, or very nearly so, the editors 
having collated good MSS., and paid particular 
attention to the numerous passages taken from 
Curopalatcs; it belongs to the Paris collection of 
the Byzantine historians, and is reprinted in tho 
Venice collection. The last edition is by Imma¬ 
nuel Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39, 2 vols. in 8vo.; it 
is tho revised French edition, and contains like¬ 
wise the Annals of Curopalatcs. (The Prefaces of 
Xylander and Fabrot to their editions of Cedrenus; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace, yu. p. 464, &c.; Leo AHutius, 
DeGeorgiis.) [W. P.] . 

CEIO'NIUS, a common name under the em¬ 
perors. 

1. Cbionius Albinus, the name of a distin¬ 
guished Roman, probably a relation of the emperor 
Albinus, put to death by Severut (Spart. Sever. 13), 
and also tho name of the praefectus urbi under 
Valerian. (Vopisc. Aurelian. 9.) 

2. Ceioniur Bassus, a friend of tho emperor 
Aurelian, to whom tho latter wrote a letter, pre¬ 
served by Vopiscus ( Aurelian. 31), respecting tho 
destruction of Palmyra. His full name was Ccio- 
nins Virius Bassus, and he was consul in a. i>. 271. 
(Fast.) 

3. CEIONIUS CoMMODUR. [COMMODU8.] 

4. Ceionius Juliakus, a friend of the historian 
Vopiscus. (Vopisc. Firm. 2.) 

5. Ceionius Postumius, the father of the em¬ 
peror Albinus (Capitol. Clod . Albin. 4), whose full 
name was Dec. Clodius Ceionius Septimius Albi¬ 
nus [p. 93, b.]. 

6. Ceionius Postumianus, a relation of tho 
emperor Albinus. (Capitol. Clod. Albin. 6.) 

7. Ceionius Vkrus. [Verus.] 

CELAENO (KeXairco), a Pleiad, daughter of 

Atlas and Pleione, and by Poseidon the mother of 
Lycus and Eurypylus, or, according to others, of 
Lycua and Chimaercus by Prometheus. (Apollod. 

iii. 10. $ 1; Ov. Her. xix. 135; SchoL ad Apollon. 
Wuxi. iv. 1561; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 132.) 

There are several other mythological beings of 
this name : namely, a Harpy (Virg. Aen. iii. 211), 
a daughter of Ergeus (Hygin. Fab. 157), a daughter 
of Hyamus (Paus. x. 6 . § 2), a Danaid (Strab. xii. 
p. 579; Apollod. ii. 1. § 5), and an Amazon. (Diod. 

iv. 16.) [L. S.] 

CELE'DONES (KTjXrjSovey), the soothing god¬ 
desses, were frequently represented by the ancients 
in works of art, and were believed to be endowed, 
like the Sirens, with a magic power of song. For 
this reason, they are compared to the Iynges. 
Hephaestus was said to have made their golden 
images on the ceiling of the temple at Delphi. 
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(Paus. ix. 5. § 5; Athen. vii. p. 290 ; Philostr. 
ViU Apollon, vi. 11; Pind. Fragm. 25, p. 568, &c. 
ed. Bockh; comp. Huschke and Bottiger, in the 
Ncne Teutsche Mercur , ii. p. 38, &c.) [L. S.] 

CELER. 1. A freedman of Atticus, in all pro¬ 
bability. (Cic. ad All. x. 1, xi. 4, xii. 8.) 

2. A Roman knight, poisoned Junius Silanus at 
the instigation of Agrippina, in the first year of 
Nero*8 reign, a. d. 55. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1, 33.) 

3. A Roman knight in the time of Domitian, 
was scourged to death in the comitium for having 
committed incest with Cornelia, a Vestal virgin, 
although he persisted in his innocence to the last. 
(Plin. Ep. iv. 11; comp. Suet. Dorn. 8; Dion 
Cass, lxvii. 3.) 

CELER, an artist of considerable talent and 
renown, was, together with Severus, the principal 
architect of Nero’s immense building, the golden 
house, of which only a few remains arc now 
visible in the baths of Titus, and perhaps at 
the foot of the Palatine near the arch of Titus. 
Not satisfied with the completion of this colossal 
palace, both artists, whose daring and talent did 
not shrink from the mightiest works, undertook a 
still more gigantic enterprise. Since the sea-ports 
of Ostia and Portus were small and dangerous, so 

that all larger vefutcls entered the port of Putcoli, 
they got the emperor’s consent to dig a canal from 
the lake Avemus to the mouth of the Tiber, and 
began actually by working a way through the hills 
near the lake, but were probably prevented from 
executing their intention by the death of their 
employer. (Tac. Ann. xv. 42; Osann, Kun$tblatt y 
1830, No. 83.) [L. U.] 

CELER, ASPNITJS, lived in the reign of Ca¬ 
ligula, and is mentioned by Pliny (II. N. ix. 17. 
s. 31) as a man of consular rank ; but when he was 
consul is not known. lie may have been the son 
of C. Asinius Gallus, consul u. c. 8. 

CELER, CANI'NIUS, a Greek rhetorician, 
the teacher of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, was one 
of the secretaries of Hadrian, and was distinguished 
for his skill in the composition of the imperial let¬ 
ters. He wrote a work on tho art of rhetoric. 
(Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 22, who calls him t*x v °- 
ypdQos ; Capitol. Ver. 2; Aristeid. Or. Sacr. 5. 
vol. i. p. 335, ed. Jcbb.) 

CELER, DOMI'TIUS, an intimate friend of 
Piso, persuaded the latter, after the death of Ger- 
manicus, to return to Syria, and was himself pre¬ 
viously sent by Piso into the province. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 77-79.) 

CELER, P. EGNA'TIUS. [Barea.] 

CELER, METELLUS. [Metellus.] 

CELEUS (K yA*6s), a king of Eleusis, and hus¬ 
band of Metaneira. When Demeter, on her wan¬ 
derings in search of her daughter, came to Eleusis, 
she stayed in the house of Celeus. The goddess 
wished to make his son Demophon immortal, and, 
in order to destroy his mortal parts, she put him 
at night into the fire; but Metaneira, ignorant of 
the object, screamed aloud on seeing her child in 
the fire, and Demophon was destroyed by the 
flames. Demcter, to make up for the loss, bestowed 
great favours upon Triptolenius, the other son of 
Coleus. (Apollod. i. 5. § 1; Triptolemus.) Ce- 
lcu8 is described as the first priest of Demeter at 
Eleusis, and his daughters as priestesses of the 
goddess. (Horn. Ilyin. in Dem. 101, &c.; Paus. i. 
38. § 3, ii. 14. § 2.) There is another mythical 
personage of this name. (Anton. Lib. 19.) [L. S.] 


CELSUS (T. Cornelius ), one of the thirty ty¬ 
rants enumerated by Trelellius Pollio. [Comp. 
Aureolus.] In the twelfth year of Gallienus, 
a. d. 265, when usurpers were springing up in 
every quarter of the Roman world, a certain Cclsus, 
who had never risen higher in the service of the 
state than the rank of a military tribune, living 
quietly on his lands in Africa, in no way remark¬ 
able except as a man of upright life and command¬ 
ing person, was suddenly proclaimed emperor by 
Vibius Passienus, proconsul of the province, and 
Fabius Pomponianus, general of the Libyan fron¬ 
tier. So sudden was the movement, that the ap¬ 
propriate trappings of dignity had not been pro¬ 
vided, and the hands of Galliena, a cousin it is said 
of the lawful monarch, invested the new prince 
with a robe snatched from the statue of a goddess. 
The downfall of Celsus was not less rapid than his 
elevation : he was slain on the seventh day, his 
body was devoured by dogs, and the loyal inhabi¬ 
tants of Sicca testified their devotion to the reign¬ 
ing sovereign by devising an insult to the memory 
of his rival unheard-of before that time. The effigy 
of the traitor was raised high upon a cross, round 
which the rabble danced in triumph. The names 
T. Cornelius rest upon tho authority of medals pub- 
lUhcd by Goltrius now univoraally recognised as 
spurious. (Trcbell. Pollio, Trig. Tyrann.) [W. R.] 

CELSUS, a Greek rhetorician, a pupil of Liba- 
nius. (Liban. Ep. 627, 1581, Oral . xxvi. vol. ii. 

p. 606.) 

CELSUS, an Epicurean, who lived in the time 
of the Antonincs, and was a friend of Lucian. 
There was another Cclsus, who lived before tho 
time of Nero, but he is of no historical importance. 
Neither would the other have been so, but for the 
doubt whether he is not the author of the attack 
on Christianity called the A6yos dAyQrfs, which 
has acquired so much notoriety from the answer 
written to it by Origon. [Origknks.] To tho 
Epicurean Cclsus, Lucian dedicated his life of tho 
magician Alexander, and in the course of it (§ 21) 
praises a work written by him against the belief in 
magic. But in the book against Christianity, Celsus 
staled with apparent approbation the opinion of tho 
Platonists, that enchanters had power over all who 
have not raised themselves above tho influence of 
sensuous nature (vAy), but not over those who are 
elevated to communion with the Deity ; the whole 
of which sentiment is inconsistent with the doc¬ 
trine of Epicurus. Again, he talked of tho 
soul’s relation to God, of the spirit of man ns 
immortal and derived from the Divinity, of evil 
spirits springing from the and opposing the 
designs of God. All theso are plainly tho sen¬ 
timents, not of an Epicurean, but of a Plato- 
nist. Indeed, the only reason for supposing tho 
author of this work to be the Epicurean Cclsus, 
is the positive assertion of Origen, who, however, 
is obliged to have recourse to some curious hypo¬ 
theses to account for the prevalence of the Platonic 
element One is, that the author chose to conceal 
his real views, because there was at the time a 
strong prejudice against Epicureans as deniers of 
all religion, and therefore unfit to be judges of the 
merits of Christianity. But this seems improbable, 
and on the whole it is better to suppose Celsus 
the Epicurean and Celsus the author of this book 
to be different persons. With regard to tho work 
itself, it is a mixture of self-sufficiency, ignorance, 
and inconsistency. In one place the author re- 
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preached the Christians as slaves of a Wind belief, 
in another with their numerous sects and ever- 
varying opinions. Sometimes he spoke of them as 
the slaves of their senses (5eiA ov koI <piKo<r<lfjxvrov 
ytvos), on another occasion as persons who rejected 
all external worship whatever. lie was indignant 
that the Christian promises are offered to sinners, 
and said in reference to our Lord's coming to save 
them, ri to?? ava/xapr^rois owe €n4f.up0rj ; he 
also argued a jyriori against the doctrines of a 
special Providence, the Fall, and the Redemption, 
asserting that God made his work perfect once for 
all, and had no need to improve it afterwards. 
(Origcnes, adv. Cels.; Brucker, Hist. Crii. PhiL 
Per. ii., i. 1,2, 8 ; Neandcr, Gesdiichte der Christl. 
Kirche % voL i. sect. 2.) [G. E. L. C.] 

CELSUS ALBINOVA'NUS, the secretary of 
Tib. Claudius Nero, and a friend of Horace, to 
whom the latter addressed one of his Epistles (i. 
8 ). He is thought to bo the same as the poet 
Celsus mentioned in another of Horace’s Epistles 
(i. 3), in which he is said to have compiled his 
poems from other persons’ writings. He must not 
be confounded with the poet Pcdo Albinovanus, 
the friend of Ovid. [Ai.binovanus.] 

CELSUS, APPULEIUS, a physician of Cen- 
turipa in Sicily, who was the tutor of Valens and 
Scribonius Largus (Scrib. Larg. De Compos. Medi- 
cam. capp. 94, 171), and who must therefore have 
lived about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He has been supposed to be the author of the work 
entitled Herbarium , sen de Medicaminib>ts Her - 
barum , which goes under the name of Appuleius 
Barbaras [Appui.kius], but this is probably not 
the case. He may, however, perhaps be the per¬ 
son who is quoted several times in the Geoponica, 
Cantab. 8vo. 1704. [W. A. G.] 

CELSUS, ARIUJ'NTIUS, an ancient com¬ 
mentator on Terence, who probably lived in the 
second half of the fourth century of the Christian 
ncra. (Schopen, Do Tcrcnlio ct Donato , Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS, A.* CORNELIUS, a very celebrated 
Latin writer on medicine, of whose age, origin, or 
even actual profession, wc know but little. There 
arc some incidental expressions which lead to the 
conjecture, that he lived at the beginning of the 
Christian era, under the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius; and particularly the mode in which he 
refers toThemison(Pracf. lib.i. pp. 5, 9, iii.4,p.43) 
would indicate that they were either contempora¬ 
ries, or that Themi8on preceded him by a short 
period only. With respect to the country of Celsus 
(though he has been claimed as a native of Verona), 
we have nothing on which to ground our opinion, 
except the purity of his style, which at most would 
prove no more than that he had been educated or 
had passed a considerable part of his life at Rome. 
With regard to his profession, there is some reason 
to doubt whether he was a practitioner of medicine 
or whether he only studied it as a branch of general 
science, after the manner of some of the ancient 
Greek philosophers. This doubt has arisen princi¬ 
pally from the mode in which he is referred to 
by Columella [do Re Rust. i. 1. 14) and by Quin¬ 
tilian (xii. 11), and by his not being enume¬ 
rated by Pliny among the physicians of Rome 

• It is not quite certain whether his praenomen 
was Aulus or Aurelius , but it is generally supposed 
to have been Aurelius. 
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in his sketch of the history of medicine.' (//. A r . 
xxix. 1, See.) But, on the other hand, his work 
appears to bear very strong evidence that he was 
an actual practitioner, that he was familiar with 
the phenomena of disease and the operation of 
remedies, and that he described and recommended 
what fell under his own observation, and was 
sanctioned by his own experience; so that it seems 
upon the whole most probable that he was a phy¬ 
sician by profession, but that he devoted part of 
his time and attention to the cultivation of litera¬ 
ture and general science. Quintilian speaks rather 
slightingly of him, calls him (xii. 11) u mediocri 
vir ingenio,” and says he not only wrote on all 
sorts of literary matters, but even on agriculture 
and military tactics. Of these numerous works 
only one remains entire, his celebrated treatise on 
Medicine; but a few fragments of a work on 
Rhetoric were published under his name in 1569, 
8 vo., Colon., with the title “ Aurelii Cornelii 
Cclsi, Rhctoris vetustissimi et clarissimi, de Arte 
Diccndi Libellus, priraum in Lucent editus, curantc 
Sixto a Popma Phrysio.” This little work is 
inserted by Fabricius at the end of his Bibliotheca 
Latina , where it fills about six small quarto pages, 
and is chiefly occupied with the works of Cicero. 

The treatise of Celsus w De Medicina,” On Me¬ 
dicine , is divided into eight books. It commences 
with a judicious sketch of the history of medicine, 
terminating by a comparison of the two rival sects, 
the Dogmatici and the Empirici, which has been 
given in the Did. of Ant. pp. 350, 379. The first 
two books are principally occupied by the conside¬ 
ration of diet, and the general principles of thera¬ 
peutics and pathology; the remaining books aro 
devoted to the consideration of particular diseases 
and their treatment; the third and fourth to in¬ 
ternal diseases; the fifth and sixth to external 
diseases, and to pharmaceutical preparations; and 
the last two to those diseases which more particu¬ 
larly belong to surgery. In the treatment of dis¬ 
ease, Celsus, for the most part, pursues the method 
of Asclcpiades of Bithynia; he is not, however, ser¬ 
vilely attached to him, and never hesitates to adopt 
any practice or opinion, however contrary to his, 
which he conceives to be sanctioned by direct ex¬ 
perience. He adopted to a certain extent the 
Hippocratic method of observing and watching 
over the operations of Nature, and of regulating 
rather than opposing them,—a method which, with 
respect to acute diseases, may frequently appear 
inert. But there are occasions on which ho dis¬ 
plays considerable decision and boldness, and par¬ 
ticularly in the use of the lancet, which he em¬ 
ployed with more freedom th.an any of his prede¬ 
cessors. His regulations for the employment of 
blood-letting and of purgatives are laid down with 
minuteness and precision (ii. 10, &c., p. 30, &c.) ; 
and, although he was in some measure led astray 
by his hypothesis of the crudity and concoction of 
the humours, the rules which he prescribed were 
not very different from those which were generally 
adopted in the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury. His description of the symptoms of fever, 
and of the different varieties which it assumes, 
either from the nature of the epidemic, or from 
the circumstances under which it takes place 
(iii. 3, &c^ p. 43, &c.), are correct and judicious; 
his practice was founded upon the principle already 
referred to, of watching the operations of Nature, 
conceiving that fever consisted essentially in an 
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effort of the constitution to throw off some morbid 
cause, and that, if not unduly interfered with, the 
process would terminate in a state of health. We 
here see the germ of the doctrine of the “ vis me- 
dicatrix Naturae,” which has had so much influence 
over the practice of the most enlightened physicians 
of modern times, and which, although erroneous, 
has perhaps led to a less hazardous practice than 
the hypotheses which have been substituted in its 
room. 

But perhaps the most curious and interesting 
parts of the work of Celsus are those which treat 
of Surgery and surgical operations, of which some 
account is given in the Diet, of Ant. art. Chirurtjia. 
It is very remarkable that lie is almost the first 
writer who professedly treats on these topics, and 
yet liis descriptions of the diseases and of their 
treatment prove that the art had attained to a 
very considerable degree of perfection. Many of 
what are termed the * capital” operations seem to 
have been well understood and frequently practised, 
and it may be safely asserted, that the state of 
Surgery at the time when Celsus wrote, was com¬ 
paratively much more advanced than that of 
Medicine. The Pharmacy of Celsus forms an¬ 
other curious and interesting part of his work, and, 
like his Surgery, marks a state of considerable 
improvement in this branch of the art. Many of 
his formulae arc well arranged and efficacious, and, 
on the whole, they may be said to be more correct 
and even more scientific than the multifarious 
compounds which were afterwards introduced into 
•practice, and which were not completely discarded 
until our own times. The stylo of Celsus has been 
much admired, and it is in fact equal in purity and 
elegance to that of the best writers of the Augustan 
age. This is probably one of the chief reasons of 
his work having been chosen as a text-book in 
modem times; but it would be great injustice to 
suppose that this is its only merit, or that it con¬ 
tains nothing but a judicious and well-arranged 
abstract of what had been said by his predecessors. 
Some instances of bis lax and inaccurate use of 
certain anatomical terms are mentioned in the 
Diet, of Ant. art. Physiobx/ia; but his anatomical 
and physiological knowledge does not appear to 
have been at all inferior to that of his contempo¬ 
raries. In many passages of his work he follows 
Hippocrates, especially when treating of the 
general symptoms and phaenomcna of diseases; 
and occasionally we meet with sentences literally 
translated from the Greek. He docs not, however, 
by any means blindly embrace his doctrines, and 
differs from him occasionally both in theory and 
practice. 

The work of Celsus, entitled De Mcdicina 
JAbri Octo , has been published very often ; Chou- 
lant mentions four editions in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, fifteen in the sixteenth, five in the seven¬ 
teenth, thirteen in the eighteenth, and twelve 
in the first thirty-five years of the nineteenth. 
The first edition was published at Florence, 
1478, small fob, edited by BarthoL Fontius: it is 
said to be very scarce, and is described by 
Dibden in his Biblioth. Spencer, i. 303. Perhaps 
the other editions that best deserve to be noticed 
are those by Van der Linden, Lugd. Bat. 1657, 
12mo.; Almcloveen, Amstel. 1687, 12mo. (which 
was several times reprinted); Targa, Patav. 1769, 
4to. (whose text has been the basis of most 
subsequent editions) ; Lugd. Bat. 1785, 4to. ; 
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Argent. 1806, 8vo. 2 vols.; and Milligan, Edinb. 
1826, 8vo. The latest edition mentioned by 
Chonlant is that by F. Ritter and II. Albers, 
Colon, ad Rhcn. 1835, 12mo. The work lias 
been translated into English, French, Italian, and 
Oeraian. The English translations appear to be 
chiefly made for the use of medical students in 
London who are preparing for their examination 
at Apothecaries’ Hall, and are not very good. A 

great number of works have been published on 
Celsus and his writings, which are enumerated by 
Choulant, but which cannot be mentioned here. 
Further particulars respecting his medical opinions 
may be found in Le Clerc's Hist, de la Mid.; 
Haller’s Biblioth. Medic. Dr act. vol. i. ; Sprengel’s 
Hist, de la Mid. vol. ii. See also Bostock’s Hist, 
of Med., and Choulant's IlandLuch der Bucher- 
htnde fur die Aeltcrc Mcdicitt , Leipz. 1840, 8vo., 
from which works the greater part of the preceding 
account has been taken. [W. A. G.] 

CELSUS, JU'LIUS, a tribune of the city- 
cohort, was condemned to death under Tiberius, 
and broke his own neck in prison by means of tho 
chains with which ho was fettered, in order to 
escape the disgrace of a public execution. (Tac. 
Arm. vi. 9, 14.) 

CELSUS, JU'LIUS, a scholar at Constanti¬ 
nople in the seventh century after Christ, who 
made a recension of the text of Caesar’s Commen¬ 
taries, whence we find subjoined to many MSS. of 
Caesar, Julius Celsus Vir Claiissimus et Comes 
recensui , or Jidius Celsus Constanlinus V. C. legi. 
Many modern writers, indeed, have maintained 
that Celsus was the author of these commentaries, 
and still more hnvo attributed to him the works 
on the Spanish and African ware; but tho former 
supposition is ridiculous, and tho latter desti¬ 
tute of proof. Julius Celsus has been usually 
regarded as the author of the life of Caesar, which 
has been frequently printed with the editions of 
Caesar’s Commentaries under the title of Julii 
Celsi Commenlarii de Vita Caesaris; but this work 
has been proved by C. E. Ch. Schneider ( Pelrar 
echac, Historia Julii Caesaris , Lips. 1827) to be a 
work of Petrarch’s. There is a dissertation on 
Julius Celsus byDodwell, appended to his Annates 
Quinclilianet et Statiani , Oxon. 1698. 

CELSUS, JUVE'NTIUS, a Roman jurist, 
who flourished, as Majansius and Hcineccius have 
clearly shewn, in the second half of the first cen¬ 
tury of the Christian aern. He succeeded Pegasus, 
the follower of Proculus, and was himself succeeded 
by Celsus, the son, and Neratius Priscus. (Dig. 
1. tit 2. s. 2. § 47.) Ho belonged (at least on 
one occasion) to the consilium of the consul Du- 
cenus Venis, who was probably a consul suffcctus, 
and is nowhere named except in Dig. 31. s. 29. 
Th6 numerous attempts of learned men to identify 
Ducenus with recorded consuls are without ground, 
and most of their conjectures refer to too late a 
period, unless Celsus the father attained to an un¬ 
usual age. Thus Wieling ( Jurisprudentia Ilesli - 
tula, p. 351) and GuiL Grotius (De Vitis Jurisp. 
ii. c.2. § 2) make Ducenus the same as L.Cejonius 
Coramodus Verus, who was consul a. d. 106. 
Others are for L. Annins Verus, consul a. d. 121. 
Ant, Augustinus (De Nominibus Dropi'iis Dandec - 
tarwn, c. 3, p. 259, n. [g.]) seems to think ho 
might have been the Juventius Venis, who was 
consul for the third time a. d. 134. Hcineccius 
(Hist. Jut. Civ. § 241, 11 .) is for Dccennius Gemi- 
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nus, who was consul suffectus a. d. 57, and whose 
cognomen might have been Verus. It was in the 
council of Ducenus Verus that the opinion of 
Celsus the father was given upon an important 
point, and was adopted as law. He held (to 
use the nomenclature of English jurisprudence), 
that the beneficial interest in a legacy did not 
lapse by the death of the trustee before the tes¬ 
tator. (As to the consilium of the consul and 
other magistrates, see Diet, of Ant. s. v. Conventus; 
also Cic. Brut. 22; Plin. Ep. L 20 ; Amm. Mar. 
xxxiii. c. ult.; Suet. Tiber. 33 ; TUuli ex Corpore 
Ulpiani, 1. s. 13; Cod. 1. tit. 51; Dig. 1. tit 21. 
s. *2, pr.; tit. 22.) In Dig. 17. tit 1. s. 39, his 
opinion is cited along with that of Aristo, who was 
rather younger than Celsus the father. The Celsus 
to whom Aristo gives answers in Dig. 2. tit 14. 
e. 7. § 2, and Dig. 40. tit. 7. s. 29. § 1, was Celsus 
the son, who, having gained greater celebrity as a 
jurist than his father, is understood to be meant in 
the Digest whenever Celsus is named without the 
addition pater or filius. Bach, who thinks the 
contrary more likely (Hist. Jurisp. Rom. iii. c. 1. 
§ 22. n. [h.]), is certainly mistaken. Compare 
Dig. 12. tit. 4. s. 3. §§ 6, 7; Dig. 31. s. 20. It 
can scarcely be doubted that the name of the father 
was the same ns that of the son, viz. P. Juventius 
Celsus, for otherwise he would probably have been 
distinguished by the difference of name, whereas he 
is never mentioned by any other appellation than 
Celsus pater. There is no direct citation from him 
in the Digest. Stockmann (ad Bachii I list. Jurisp. 
Rom. loc. cit.) mentions a conjecture of Ev. Otto 
(Praef \ ad Thcs. i. p.28), that there were three ju¬ 
rists named Celsus, viz. father, son, and grandson ; 
but the reference to Otto seems to be incorrect. It 
is, indeed, highly probable that the P. Juventius, 
whoappears from an inscription inGrutcr(p.607)to 
have been proumgister scrinii under Antoninus 
Pius, A. D. 155, was a grandson of the elder Celsus, 
but there is no proof that he was a jurist. Those 
who, like Menage (Amocn. Jur. c. xx.), identify 
the promagistcr with the son, must suppose that 
the son discharged an exceedingly laborious office 
in a very advanced age. Very little is known of 
Celsus the father, though much has been written 
upon him. Among the legal biographers who have 
attributed to his life one or more of the events that 
belong to the life of his son, are Guil. Grotius, 
Gravina, and Strauchius. ( Vitae vet.JCtorum , No. 
2, p. 14.) The Gens Juventia was an ancient 
nice, and could boast of several jurists, as T. Ju¬ 
ventius, C. Juventius, and M. Juventius Latera- 
nensis. In manuscripts and monuments, from the 
ordinary interchange of V and B, the name is 
often spelt Jubentius. (Majansius, ad XXX JCtos , 
ii. pp. 236—255.) [J. T. G.] 

CELSUS, P. JUVE'NTIUS, a Roman jurist, 
the son of the subject of the preceding article. He 
was an accomplice in a conspiracy against Dorni- 
tian, along with Nerva (who was afterwards em¬ 
peror) and others; but although he was denounced 
to the emperor, he contrived to rescue himself and 
his companions, by flattering the emperor, by pro¬ 
fessing his innocence, and by promising to unravel 
the whole plot, and thus creating delays until the 
death of Domitian. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 13; Phi- 
lostrat. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. vii. 3.) He was after¬ 
wards highly favoured by Nerva and his son 
Trajan. Pliny (Ep. vi. 5) mentions an altercation 
between him and Licinius Nepos, concerning the 
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cause of Pomponius Rufus Various. Celsus was 
then praetor, and, as the leges annules were at that 
time religiously observed (Plin. Ep. vii. 16), may 
be supposed to have been 34 years of age. This 
would give a. d. 67 for the year of the birth of 
Celsus, for the cause of Pomponius Rufus was 
pleaded when M. Acilius was consul-elect (Plin. 
Ep. v. 20), that is to say, in a. d. 101. Celsus 
was twice consul. The date of his first consulship 
is not recorded. The second occurred a. d. 129, 
when he had C. Neratius Marcellus for his col¬ 
league. (Dig. 5. tit. 3. s. 20. § 6.) He was a 
friend of Hadrian, and one of that emperor’s coun¬ 
cil (Spartian. Hadrian, c. 18, where for Julius 
Celsus is to be read Juventius Celsus), and he pro¬ 
bably died towards the end of Hadrian’s reign, for 
Julianus, the jurist, in a fragment of a work 
(Digesta) which was written in the commencement 
of the reign of Antoninus Pius (compare Dig. 3. 
tit. 5. s. 6. § 12 ; 4. tit. 2. s. 18), speaks of Celsus 
in the past tense:—“ Quod etiam Juventio Cclso 
apertissime placuit.” (Dig. 28. tit. 2. s. 28, pr.) 

Celsus received legal instruction from his father, 
and is supposed from several indications in extant 
passages of his works to have studied philosophy, 
especially the philosophy of the Stoics. IIis edu¬ 
cation was probably attended to with great care, 
for his style is terse and elegant, and his latinity 
so pure, that Laurentius Valla and Floridus, who 
unsparingly criticise the diction of the ancient Ro¬ 
man jurists, find little or nothing to carp at in 
Celsus. There are fragments which prove that he 
was acquainted with Greek. (Dig. 33. tit. 10. 
s. 7, 13. tit. 3. s. 3.) He early commenced the 
practice of the law. One of his youthful opinions 
was followed by Julianus, and is cited by Paulus. 
(Dig. 45. tit. 1. s. 91. § 3, unless by Celsus adoles - 
ecus we are here to understand Celsus the younger.) 
Celsus was manifestly well versed in the writings 
of his predecessors, for in the *20 pages which his 
142 fragments occupy in Hommel (Bulingen. J'au- 
decL)i will be found references to Sex. Aelius, 
Brutus, Cascellius, Cato, Livius Drusus, Q. Mucius 
Scnevola, Q. Antistius Labeo, C. Trebatius Testa, 
Aclius Tubcro, M. Tullius Cicero, Servius Sulpicius, 
Nerva, Masurius Sabinus, Scmp. Proculus, and 
Neratius Priscus. In return, we find him quoted 
by many of the most eminent later jurists, as Juli¬ 
anus, Pomponius, Maccianus, Ulpian, and Paulus, 
and by Justinian himself in the Institutes and the 
Code. In Cod. 6, tit. 2. s. 10 Justinian mentions 
a curious physiological opinion of Celsus concerning 
deafness. He belonged, like his father, to the sect 
of Proculus, but he was an independent thinker, 
sometimes differing from Labeo, Nerva, and his 
own father, and sometimes agreeing with Sabinus 
and Cassius. (Dig. 47. tit 2. s. 25. § 1; 21. tit. 
2. s. 29, pr.; 12. tit. 4. s. 3. §§ 6, 7; 12. tit. 5. 
8. 6.) In the fragments of Celsus there are several 
passages which betoken great self-confidence and 
uncivil dogmatism. In this he deviated from the 
usual practice (almost amounting to professional 
etiquette) of jurists ancient and modern. A Roman 
or an English lawyer would say, “ mihi videtur,” 
“ I think,” “verius est,” “the better opinion is;” 
but Celsus sometimes omits such modest forms of 
expression. For example, it appears from Dig. 21. 
tit. 2. s. 29, pr., that he called Nerva’s opinion 
false. But the grossest instance of rudeness occurs 
in an answer to one Domitius Labeo, who inquired 
whether the person by whose hand a will was 
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written was thereby disqualified from being one of 
the attesting witnesses. “ Juventius Celsus La- 
bconi suo salutem. Aut non intelligo de quo me 
consulueris, aut valde stulta est consultatio tua: 
plus enim quam ridiculum est dubitare, an aliquis 
jure testis adhibitus sit, quoniam idem et tabulas 
testamenti scripserit.” (Dig. 28. tit. 1. s. 27.) 
This question and this answer obtained such un¬ 
desirable celebrity among civilians, that silly ques¬ 
tions were called Quaestiones Domitianae , and blunt 
answers Responsionea C'lsinae. 

He wrote—1. Digestorum Libri XXXIX. after 
the order of the praetor’s edict. Seven books of 
this work, viz. xxx—xxxvi, were occupied by a 
commentary on the Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. 
This is the only one of the works of Celsus of 
which pure fragments are preserved in the compi¬ 
lations of Justinian, and perhaps the only one 
then extant. It belongs, according to Blume’s 
theory, to the Classis Edictalis of the Digest. 
2. Kpistolae , of which Ulpian (Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 3. 
§ 1) cites the lltli book. 3. Quaestiones , which, 
according to a citation of Ulpian (Dig. 34. tit. 2. 
s. 19. § 3), consisted of at least 19 books. 4. Com - 
mentarii, of which the 7th book is cited by Ulpian. 
(Dig. 34. tit. 2. s. 19. § 6.) 5. Institutiones , in 

7 books, according to the testimony of the old 
scholiast on Juvenal (vi. 243). Gravina ( Orig. 
Jur. Civ. lib. i. § 49, p. 68) says, that Celsus left 
a work De Usucapionibus , in which he refers to 
his father; but this statement is given without 
authority, and appears to be an error partly 
copied from Panciroli (de Claris Leg. Interp. p. 44), 
who cites a passage in the Digest (Dig. 41. tit. 2. 
s. 47) referring not to Celsus, but to Nerva filius. 

(Ileinecc. do Juv&ntio Celso , Op. iL pp. 518-532; 
Schott, de Quucslione DomUiana , Lips. 1771 ; 
Hub. Greg, van Vryhoff, Observ. Jur . Civ. c. 35; 
Neuber, Die juristiche K/assilcr, pp. 133—145 ; 
Kiimmercr, Bcitrdgc zur Gesch. u. T/icorie des Rom. 
Rcc/Usy i. No. 3, pp. 208—226.) [J. T. G.] 

CELSUS, P. MA'RIUS, consul in a. d. 62 
(Fasti), was tho commander of the fifteenth legion 
in Pannonia, with which he was sent to join Cor- 
bulo in his expedition against the Parthians in 64. 
On the death of Nero in 68, Celsus joined Galba's 
party, at which time he is spoken of ns consul 
designntus, but whether he had been nominated to 
the consulship by Nero or by Galba is uncertain, 
lie was one of the ablest and most faithful of 
Galba’s supporters; and when the troops rebelled 
against the new emperor, Celsus was sent to en¬ 
deavour to propitiate the detachment of the Illyrian 
army which had encamped in the Vipsanian por- 
ticus. It was probably thought that Celsus would 
have more influence with this army than any one 
else, on account of his former connexion with it: 
but he was unable to quell the insurrection. The 
death of Galba soon followed, and Otho obtained 
the sovereignty. The life of Celsus was now in 
great danger ; the partizans of Otho loudly de¬ 
manded his execution ; but Otho, who appreciated 
his fidelity to his late master, not only spared his 
life, but admitted him to the circle of his most in¬ 
timate friends. Celsus served Otho with the same 
fidelity as he had the late emperor. He was sent, 
together with Suetonius Paullinus and Annius 
Gallus, in command of the army to oppose the 
generals of Vitellius, who were advancing into 
Italy. At first he and his colleagues were com¬ 
pletely successful; in the campaign on the Po, in 
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the neighbourhood of Placentia and Cremona, they 
defeated all the plans of Caecina, the general of 
Vitellius [Caecina, No. 9]; and it was not till 
the latter had been joined by Fabius Valens, and 
Otho had resolved, against the advice of Celsus as 
well as Suetonius Paullinus, to risk a battle, that 
the aspect of affairs was changed. The battle of 
Bedriacum, in which Otho’s army was defeated, 
gave Vitellius the empire; but Celsus, who had 
remained faithful to Otho to the last, again did not 
suffer for his fidelity. Vitellius allowed him to 
enter on the consulship on the calends of July 

! a. d. 69), as had been arranged from the first. 
Tac. Ann. xv. 25, Hist. i. 14, 31, 39, 45, 71, 
77, 87, 90, ii. 23, 33, 60.) 

CELSUS, PA'PIUS. Celsus appears as a 
surname of the Papia gens on several coins of tho 
republican period, but does not occur in any an¬ 
cient writer. Two of the most remarkable of these 
coins are given below. On the obverse the former 
contains a youthful head with a trophy behind it, 



the latter the head of Juno Sospita. The reverse 
of both represents tho same subject, namely, a wolf 
with a piece of wood in its mouth, and an englo 



standing before a burning heap of wood. This 
subject appears to refer to a legend related by 
Dionysius (i. 59) in connexion with the foundation 
of Lavininm by the Trojans. He tells us, that the 
forost in which the city was afterwards built took 
fire of its own accord, and that a wolf was seen 
bringing dry wood to feed the flame, which was 
fanned by an eagle with its wings; but that a fox 
at the same time tried to extinguish the fire by its 
tail, which had been dipped in water; and that it 
was not till after sevend efforts that the wolf and 
eagle were able to get rid of him. Now we know 
that the Papia gens came originally from Lanuvium, 
which was also one of the chief seats of the worship 
of Juno Sospita. Hence it lias been conjectured, 
that Dionysius has made a mistake in referring 
this legend to Lavinium : but it is not improbable 
that the same story may have been told, in later 
times, of the foundation of each city. 

CELSUS, L.PUBLI'CIUS, consul under Tra¬ 
jan in a. d. 113 (Fasft), was so much esteemed by 
this emperor, that he had a statue erected to his 
honour. He was, however, a personal enemy of 
Hadrian's, and accordingly the latter caused him 
to be put to death at Baiae immediately after his 
accession, a. d. 117. (Dion Cass, lxviii. 16, lxix. 
2; Spartian. Iladr. 4, 7.) 

CENAEUS (Kijrcuos), a surname of Zeus, de¬ 
rived from cape Cenaeum in Euboea, on which the 
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god had a temple. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7 ; Ov. Met. 
ix. 136.) [L. S.] 

CE'NCHRIAS (Keyxpcat), a son of Poseidon 

and Peirene, was killed accidentally by Artemis. 
He and his brother Leches were believed to have 
given their names to Cenchreae and Lechaeum, 
the two port-towns of Corinth. (Paus. ii. *2. § 3, 

3. § 3, 24. § 8.) [L. S.] 

CENSORI'NUS, the name of a plebeian family 
of the Marcia gens. The name of this family was 
originally Rutilus, and the first member of it who 
acquired the name of Censorinus, was C. Marcius 
Rutilus [No. 1, below], who is said in the Capi- 
toline Fasti to have received this surname in his 
second censorship, b. c. 265. Niebuhr, however, 
remarks (Hist, of Home , iii. p. 556), that this 
statement is doubtful, as he might have derived it 
from the circumstance of his fother having first 
gained for the plebs a share in this dignity. 

1. C. Marcius C. p. L. n. Rutilus Censo- 
hinus, was the son of C. Marcius Rutilus, the 
first plebeian dictator (b. c. 356) and censor (a. a 
351). He was consul in b. c. 310 with Q. Fabius 
Maximus, and while hia colleague was engaged in 
his brilliant campaign in Etruria, Rutilus conduct¬ 
ed the war in Samnium and took the town of 
Allifae. He afterwards fought a battle with the 
Samnites, in which he was prolxibly defeated; for 
the statement of Livy, that the battle was a drawn 
one, is almost outweighed by his confession, that 
the consul himself was wounded and a legato and 
several tribunes of the soldiers killed. (Liv. ix. 
33, 88; Diod. xx. 27.) 

On the admission of the plebs to the priestly 
colleges by the Ogulninn law in b. c. 300, by 
which also the number of their members was in¬ 
creased, Rutilus was elected one of the pontiffs. 
(Liv. x. 9.) He was censor with P. Cornelius 
Arvina in 2.94 (Liv. x. 47), and a second time 
with Cn. Cornelius Blasio in 265, the only in¬ 
stance in which a person held the office of censor 
twice. It is mentioned above that he is said to 
have received the surname of Censorinus in this 
honour. After his election Rutilus rebuked the 
people for having conferred this dignity upon him 
again, and brought forward a law enacting that no 
ono in future should be eligible to this office a 
second time. (Liv. Epit. 16; Kutrop. ii. 18; Val. 
Max. iv. 1. § 3; Plut. Coriol. 1.) 

2. L. Marcius C. p. C. n. Censorinus, consul 
with M\ Manilius in b. c. 149, the first year of 
the third Punic war. Both consuls were ordered 
to proceed to Carthage : the command of the army 
was entrusted to Manilius, and that of the fleet to 
Censorinus. In the negotiations between the 
consuls and Carthaginians which preceded actual 
hostilities, and of which Appian has given us a 
detailed account, Censorinus acted as spokesman 
because he was the better orator. After the Car¬ 
thaginians had refused compliance with the com¬ 
mands of the Romans, who required them to 
abandon Carthage and build another town not less 
than ten miles from the sea, the consuls formally 
laid siege to the city; but Censorinus was com¬ 
pelled shortly afterwards to return to Rome in 
order to hold the comitia, leaving the conduct of 
the siege iu the hands of his colleague. (Appian, 
Pun. 75—90, 97—99 ; Liv. Epit. 49; Flor. ii. 
15; Kutrop. iv. 10; Oros. iv. 22; Veil. Pat. i. 
13; Zonar. ix. p. 463 ; Cic. Brut. 15, 27, ad Att. 
xii. 5.) Censorinus was censor in b. c. 147, with 
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L. Cornelius Lcntulus Lupus. (Val. Max. vi. 9. 

§ ,0 -> 

It was to this Censorinus that the philosopher 
Clcitomachus dedicated one of his works. • (Cic. 
Acad. ii. 32.) 

3. C. Marcius Censorinus, one of the leading 
men of the Marian party, is first mentioned as the 
accuser of Sulla on his return from Asia in b. c. 
91. (Plut. Still. 5.) He entered Rome together 
with Marius and Cinna in b. c. 87, and took a 
leading part in the massacres which then ensued. 
It was Censorinus who killed the consul Octavius, 
the first victim of the proscription; lie cut off his 
head and carried it to Cinna, who commanded it to 
be hung up on the rostra. Censorinus shared in 
the vicissitudes of the Marian party, and took an 
active part in the great campaign of u. c. 82, which 
established the supremacy of Sulla. He had the 
command of one of the Marian armies, and is first 
mentioned as suffering a defeat from Pompey near 
Sena. He was afterwards sent with eight legions 
by the consul Carbo to relieve the younger Marius, 
who was kept besieged nt Pracncstc; but on his 
march thither, ho was attacked from an ambush 
by Pompey, and was compelled after considerable 
loss to take refuge on a neighbouring bill. Ilia 
mon, believing him to be the cause of their dofent, 
deserted him in a body, with the exception of 
seven cohorts, with which miserable remnant ho 
was compelled to return to Cnrbo. When Carbo 
shortly afterwards abandoned Italy in despair, 
Censorinus united bis forces with those of Brutus 
Damasippus and Carrinas, and these three generals, 
after an ineffectual attempt to force the passes of 
Pracncste with the object of relieving tho town, 
marched towards Rome, Iioping to bike the city ns 
it was destitute of men and provisions. Sulla, 
however, hastened after them, and a dreadful 
battle was fought near the Collino gate, which 
ended in the total defeat of the Marian army. 
Censorinus and Carrinas took to flight, but were 
overtaken and brought back to Sulla, who com¬ 
manded them to be put to death, and their heads 
to be cut off and carried round the walls of Prac- 
ncsto to inform Marius of the fate of his friends. 
(Appian, Ii. C. i. 71, 88, 90, 92, 93.) Censo¬ 
rinus is spoken of by Cicero as one of the orators 
of his time, and as tolerably well versed in Greek 
literature. (Brut 67, 90.) 

4. (Marcius) Censorinus, one of the friends 
of Q. Cicero in Asia, b. c. 59 (Cic. a<l Q. Er. i. 2. 
§4), may possibly be the same as the following. 

5. L. Marcius L. f. C. n. Cknsoiunus, a vio¬ 
lent partizan of M. Antony, and one of the prae¬ 
tors in Ik a 43. (Cic. Phil. xi. 5, 14, xiii. 2, 
duo practores , xii. 8; comp. Gnraton. ad xii. 8.) 
When Antony passed over into Asia after arrang¬ 
ing the affairs of Greece in u. c. 41, he left Censo¬ 
rinus governor of the province. (Plut. Anton. 24.) 
His adherence to Antony procured him the consul¬ 
ship in 39 (Dion Cass, xlviii. 34), and we learn from 
the Triumphal Fasti, that he obtained a triumph 
for some successes he had gained in Macedonia, 
which must consequently have been liis province. 

6 . C. Marcius L. f. L. n. Censorinus, son of 
No. 5, was consul in ik c. 8 (Dion Cass. Iv. 5; 
Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 10. s. 47; Censorin. 22; Sue- 
ton. Vit. lloraL ; Lapis Ancyranus), and seems to 
have obtained subsequently the government of 
Syria, from the way in which he is mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. xvi.,6. § 2) in the decree of Augufr- 
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tus securing certain immunities to the Jews. lie 
died in Asia in a. d. 2, when he was in attendance 
upon C. Caesar, the grandson of Augustus. His 
death was universally regretted: Velleius Pater¬ 
culus calls him (ii. 102) “ Vir demerendis homi- 
nibus genitua.” 

There are several interesting coins of the Marcia 
gens, bearing upon them the names of C. Censorinus 
and L. Censorinus; but it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine to which of the preceding Censorini they be¬ 
long. Five specimens of these coins are given 
below. The first three contain on the obverse the 
heads of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Marcius, the 
second and fourth kings of Rome, because the 



Marcia gens claimed to be descended from Ancus 
Marcius [Marcia Gknk], and the latter was sup¬ 
posed to bo the grandson of Numa Pompilius. In 
these three coins Numa is represented with a beard, 



and Ancus without, probably to mark the relation 
between them of grandfather and grandson. The 
obverse of the first contains the inscription nvmak. 
l'OMPJLi. A nci. MARCL, and that of the second 
n vm a. POM PILL ancvs. marcl The reverse of 



the first represents two arches, in one of which 
Victory stands on a pillar, and in the other is the 
prow of a vessel, with the moon above. The re¬ 
verse of the second contains two prows also with a 
figure of Victory; and both coins seem to have re¬ 
ference to the harbour of Ostia, which was built 
by Ancus Marcius. The reverse of the third coin 
represents a desuitor riding with two horses, as he 
was accustomed to leap from one to another in the 
public games, while they were at full gallop. (Diet, 
of Ant. s.v. Desuitor.) The fourth and fifth coins 
are of less importance: the fourth has on the ob- 
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verse a youthful head, and on the reverse a horse 
at full gallop; the fifth has on the obverse the 
head of Apollo, and on the reverse, Silcnus. (Eck- 
hel, v. p. 245, &c.) 



CENSORPNUS (Ajrpius Claudius ), is ranked 
by Trebellius Pollio among the thirty tyrants 
[comp. Aurkolus], although the number is com- 

! »lete without the addition of his name, and ho bc- 
ongs not to the reign of Gallienus, but of Claudius 
Gothicus. Censorinus, having devoted his youth 
and manhood to a military career, attained to the 
highest dignities. He was twice consul, twice 
praefect of the pmetorium, thrice proofed of the 
city, four times proconsul, and discharged at va¬ 
rious periods the duties of numerous inferior ap¬ 
pointments. Full of years, and disabled by an 
honourable wound received in the Persian war, 
under Valerian, he had retired to pass the evening 
of his days on his estate, when he was suddenly 
proclaimed emperor by a body of mutinous troops, 
and invested with the purple at Bologna, in a. d. 
270. Having, however, displayed a determination 
to enforce strict discipline, he was forthwith put to 
death by the same soldiers who had raised him to 
a throne. If any genuine medals of this prince 
exist, which is very doubtful, they have never been 
described with sufficient accuracy to render them 
of any historical value, or even to enable us to de¬ 
termine whether the names Appiwt Claudius formed 
part of his designation. Birago, in his Numismata 
(MedioL 1683), quotes a Greek coin supposed to 
indicate the third year of the reign of Censorinus; 
but, since no account is given of the place where 
it was preserved, it was in all probability a forgery, 
especially as we have no reason to believe that tho 
pretender maintained his authority beyond the space 
of a few days. Tillemont supposes, that the Victoria 
nus mentioned by tho younger Victor as having as¬ 
sumed the purple under Claudius is the same person 
with our Censorinus. (Trebell. Pollio, Trig. Tyr .; Til¬ 
lemont, Uistoire des Empercurs , vol. p.37.) [ W.R.] 
CENSORPNUS, the compiler of a treatise en¬ 
titled dc Die Nataliy which treats of the generation 
of man, of his natal hour, of the influence of the 
stars and genii upon his career, and discusses the 
various methods employed for the division and 
calculation of time, together with sundry topics 
connected with astronomy, mathematics, geography, 
and music. It affords much valuable information 
with regard to the various systems of ancient chro- 
nology, and is constantly referred to by those who 
have investigated these topics. The book is dedi¬ 
cated to a certain Q. Ccrellius, whom the writer 
addresses as his patron and benefactor (c. 1), and 
was composed in the year A. D. 238, in the consul¬ 
ship of Ulpius and Pontianus (c. 21). Censorinus 
terras Rome the “communis patria” of himself and 
Ccrellius (c. 16); and this fact, along with those 
detailed above, comprise the whole knowledge we 
possess with regard to the work and its author. A 
fragment de Mctris and lost tracts dc Acccnlibus 
and dc Ceomdria are .ascribed, hut upon no sure 
evidence, to*this same Censorinus. Carrie, in his 
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edition published at Paris in 1583, divided the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the de Die Natali into 
two parts, considering the latter half to be from a 
different hand, and to belong to an essay de Natw- 
rali Institutions . 

The editio princeps of Censorinus is in 4to., with¬ 
out date, place, or printer's name, and contains also 
the Tabula of Cebes, Plutarch De Invidia el Odio , 
an oration of Basil upon the same subject and his 
epistle to Gregory of Nazianzus “de Vita Soiitaria,” 
all translated into Latin. The second edition, 
printed at Bologna, fol 1497, is combined with the 
Tabula of Cebes, a dialogue of Lucian, the Enchi¬ 
ridion of Epictetus, Plutarch and Basil De Invidia 
et Odio. The first critical edition is that by Vinetus, 
Pictav. 4to. 1568, followed by those of Aldus Ma- 
nutius, Venet. 8vo. 1581, and Carrio, Lutet. 8vo. 
1583, The most complete and valuable is that by 
Havercamp, Lug. Bat 8vo. 1743: the most recent 
is that of Gruber, Noremb. 8vo. 1805. [W. R.] 

CENTAURI (Kivravpot), that is, the bull- 
killers, are according to the earliest accounts a race 
of men who inhabited the mountains and forests of 
Thessaly. They are described as leading a rude 
and savage life, occasionally carrying off the women 
of their neighbours, as covered with hair and rang¬ 
ing over their mountains like animals. But they 
were not altogether unacquainted with the useful 
arts, as in the case of Cheiron. (Horn. II. i. 268, 
ii. 743, in which passages they are called 
that is, Od. xxi. 295, &c.; Hesiod. Scut. 

Here. 104, &c.) Now, in these earliest accounts, 
the centaurs appear merely ns a sort of gigantic, 
savage, or animal-like beings; whereas, in later 
writers, they are described as monsters (hippo- 
centaurs), whose bodies were partly human and 
partly those of horses. This strange mixture of 
the human form with that of a horse is accounted 
for, in the later traditions, by the history of their 
origin. Ixion, it is said, begot by a cloud Ccn- 
tnurus, a being hated by gods and men, who begot 
the hippocentaurs on mount Pelion, by mixing 
with Magnesian mares. (Pind. Pylh. ii. 80, &c.) 
According to Diodorus (iv. 69 ; comp. Hygin. Fab. 
33), the centaurs wero the sons of Ixion himself | 
by a cloud; they were brought up by the nymphs 
of Pelion, and begot the Hippocentaurs by mares. 
Others again relate, that the centaurs were the off¬ 
spring of Ixion and his mares; or that Zeus, me¬ 
tamorphosed into a horse, begot them by Dia, the 
wife of Ixion. (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 293; Nonn. 
Dionys. xvi. 240, xiv. 193.) From these accounts 
it appears, that the ancient centaurs and the later 
hippocentaurs were two distinct classes of beings, 
although the name of centaurs is applied to both 
by ancient as well as modem writers. 

The Centaurs are particularly celebrated in an¬ 
cient story for their fight with the Lapithae, which 
arose at the marriage-feast of Peirithous, and the 
subject of which was extensively used by ancient 
poets and artists. This fight is sometimes put in 
connexion with a combat of Heracles with the 
centaurs. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 4 ; Diod. iv. 12; Eurip. 
Here. fur. 181, &c.; Soph. Trachin. 1095; Nonn. 
Dionys. xiv. 367 ; Ov. Met. xii. 210, &c.; Virg. 
Georg, ii. 455.) The scene of the contest is placed 
by some in Thessaly, and by others in Arcadia. 
It ended by the centaurs being expelled from their 
country, and taking refuge on mount Pindus, on 
the frontiers of Epeirus. Cheiron is the most 
celebrated among the centaurs. [Cheiron.] 
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As regards the origin of the notion respecting 
the centaurs, we must remember, in the first place, 
that bull-hunting on horseback was a national 
custom in Thessaly (Schol. ad Find. p. 319, ed. 
Boeckh), and, secondly, that the Thessalians in 
early times spent the greater part of their lives on 
horseback. It is therefore not improbable that the 
Thessalian mountaineers may at some early period 
have made upon their neighbouring tribes the same 
impression as the Spaniards did upon the Mexicans, 
namely, that horse and man were one being. The 
centaurs were frequently represented in ancient 
works of art, and it is here that the idea of them 
is most fully developed. There are two forms in 
which the centaurs were represented in works of 
art. In the first they appear as men down to their 
legs and feet, but the hind part consists of the 
body, tail, and hind legs of a horse (Pans. v. 19. 
§ 2) ; the second form, which was probably not 
used before the time of Phidias and Alcamcnes, 
represents the centaurs as men from the head to 
the loins, and the remainder is the body of a horse 
with its four feet and tail. (Paus. v. 10. § 2; 
Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 4.) It is probably owing to 
the resemblance between the nature of the cen¬ 
taurs and that of the satyrs, that the fonner wero 
in later times drawn into tho sphero of Dionysiac 
beings ; but here they appear no longer as savage 
monsters, but as tamed by the power of the god. 
They either draw the chariot of the god, and play 
the horn or lyre, or they appear in tho train of 
Dionysus, among the Satyrs, Fauns, Nymphs, 
Erotes, and Bacchantes. It is remarkable that 
there were also female centaurs, who are said to 
have been of great beauty. (Philostr. Icon. ii. 3; 
comp. Vos8, Mythol. IIriefe y ii. p. 265, &c.; Bbtti- 
ger, Vusengem. iii. p. 75, &c.) [L. S.] 

C. CENTE'NIUS, propraetor in b. c. 217, was 
sent by the consul Cn. Servilius Geminus from tho 
neighbourhood of Ariminum with 4000 cavalry to 
the assistance of his colleague C. Flaminius in 
Etruria, whom ho intended to join with all his 
forces. Ccntcnius took possession of a narrow 
pass in Umbria near the lake Plcstinc, so called 
from a town, Plestia, in its neighbourhood; and 
here, after Hannibal’s victory at the Trasimene lake, 
he was attacked by Maharbal, one of Hannibal’s 
officers, and defeated; those of his troops that 
were not killed took refuge on a hill, but were 
compelled to surrender next day. Appian, who is 
the only writer that gives us the exact place of 
this defeat, confounds C. Ccntcnius with the M. 
Centenius mentioned below. (Polyb. iii. 86 ; Liv. 
xxii. 8; Appian, Anib. 9—11, 17 , Zonar. viii. 
25; C. Nepos. Hannib. 4.) 

M. CENTE'NIUS PE'NULA, first centurion 

of the triarii (primi pili ), who had obtained his 
discharge after serving his full military time, and 
was distinguished for his bravery, obtained from 
the senate in b. c. 212 the command of 8000 men, 
half of whom were Roman citizens and half allies, 
by his assurance that his knowledge of the enemy 
and the country would enable him to gain some 
great advantage in a short time. The number of 
men granted him by the senate was nearly doubled 
by volunteers; and with these he marched into 
Lucania, offered battle to Hannibal, and was, as a 
matter of course, defeated. (Liv. xxv. 19; Oros. 
iv. 16.) 

CENT HO, a surname of C. Claudius, consul 
b. c. 240. [Claudius.] 
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CENTUMALUS, the name of a family of the Euseb. Chron. i. p. 30; SyncelL p. 167; Vossius,c/e 
plebeian Fulvia gens. Hist. Grace, p. 262, ed. Westermann.) [O. E. L.C.] 

1. Cn. Fulvius Cn. f . Cn. n. Maximus Cen- CE'PHALON (Ke^xfAtoj'), called 6 r cfryydios or 

TUMALUS, legate of the dictator M. Valerius Cor- Tepyteios from a town in the Cuman territory 
vus in the Etruscan war, b . c. 301, and consul in named r epyrjQfs or TepyiOis. (Strab. xiii. p. 589.) 
298 with L. Cornelius Scipio, when he gained a He wrote an account of the fortunes of Aeneas 
brilliant victory over the Samnites near Bovianum, after the taking of Troy, called Troica (T puma). 
and afterwards took this town and Aufidcna. It Ilis date is unknown, but he is called by Dionysius 
would also appear that he subsequently obtained of Halicarnassus (i. 72) auyyfxuptds naAaids iravu. 
some successes in Etruria, as the Capitoline Fasti Athenaens (ix. 393, d.) calls him Ceplmlion, and 
speak of his triumph in this year as celebrated remarks, that the Troica which went under his 
over the Samnites and Etruscans. In 295 he name, was in reality the work of Hcgesianax of 
served as propraetor ill the great campaign of Q. Alexandria. (Vossius, c/e Hist. Graec. p. 412, cd. 
Fabius Maximus and P. Decius Mus, and gained Westermann.) [G. E. L. C.J 

a victory over the Etruscans. (Liv. x. 4, 11, 22, CE'PHALUS (K^^aAos). ]. A son of Hermes 
26, 27, 30.) and Herse, was carried off by Eos, who became by 

The Fasti Capitolini mention a dictator of this him the mother of Tithonus in Syria. (Apollod. 
name in 263, who is either the same as the pre- iii. 14. § 3.) Hyginus {Fab. 160, 270) makes 
ceding, or his son. him a son of Hermes by Crcusa, or of Pandion, 

2. Cn. Fulvius Cn. f . Cn. n . Centumalus, and Hesiod {Theog. 986) makes Phaeton the son 
consul b. c. 229 with L. Postumius Albinus, con- of Cephalus instead of Tithonus. On the pedi- 
ducted the war with his colleague in Illyria. They ment of the kingly Stoa in the Ceramcicus at 
met with no effectual resistance ; and after the Athens, and on the temple of Apollo at Amyclae, 
troops of the Illyrian queen, Teuta, had been com- the carrying off of Cephelus by Hemcra (not Eos) 
.pletely dispersed, and she herself had retired with was represented. (Paus. i. 3. § 1, iii. 18. § 7.) 

a very few followers to a strongly fortified town, 2. A son of Deion, the ruler of Phocis, and 
culled Klrizon, Centumalus returned to Romo with Diomede, was married to Procris or Procno, by 
the greater part of the navy and land forces, leav- whom ho became the father of Archius, the father 
ing Albinus behind with forty ships. Centumalus of Laertes. He is described as likewise beloved 
triumphed in the following year, the first time by Eos (Apollod. i. 9. §4; Hygin. Fab. 125 ; 
that a triumph had been celebrated over the Illy- Schol. ad tidlim. Hymn, in Dian. 209), but he and 
rians. (Polyb. ii. 11, 12; Flor. ii. 5; Eutrop. Procris were sincerely attached, and promised to 
iii. 4; Oros. iv. 13; comp. Dion Cass. Frag. 151, remain faithful to each other. Once when the 
cd. Reimar.) handsome Cephalus was amusing himself with the 

3. Cn. Fulviur Cn. f. Cn. n. Centumalus, chase, Eos approached him with loving entreaties, 

son apparently of No. 2, was cumle aedile in b . c . which, however, he rejected. The goddess then 
214, and was elected to the praetorship while he bade him not break his vow until Procris had 
held the former office. As praetor in the following broken hers, but advised him to try her fidelity, 
year, b . c. 213, Sucssula was assigned him as his She then metamorphosed him into a stranger, and 
province witli the command of two legions. He gave him rich presents with which he was to tempt 
was consul in 211 with P. Sulpicius Galba, and Procris. Procris was induced by the brilliant 
his command was prolonged in the next year, in presents to break the vow she had made to Ce- 
whicli he was defeated by Hannibal near the town phalus, and when she recognized her husband, she 
of Ilerdonia in Apulia, and he himself with eleven fled to Crete and discovered herself to Artemis, 
tribunes of the soldiers perished in the battle. The goddess made her a present of a dog and a 
(Liv. xxiv. 43, 44, xxv. 41, xxvi. 1, 28, xxvii. 1; spear, which were never to miss their object, and 
Polyb. ix. 6 ; Eutrop. iii. 14 ; Oros. iv. 17.) then sent her back to Cephalus. Procris returned 

4. M. Fulvius Centumalus, praetor urbanus home in the disguise of a youth, and went out with 

n. c. 192, had to take an active part that year Cephalus to chase. When he perceived the ex- 
ill the preparations for the war against Antiochus cellence of her dog and spear, he proposed to buy 
tho Great, and was commanded, among other them of her; but she refused to part with them 
things, to superintend the buildiug of fifty new for any price except for love. When he accordingly 
quinqueremes. (Liv. xxxv. 10, 20, 23, 24.) promised to love her, she made herself known to 

CENTUMALUS, TI. CLAUDIUS, had an him, and he became reconciled to her. As, how- 
action brought against him by P. Calpumius Lana- ever, sho still feared the love of Eos, she always 
rius on account of alleged fraud in the sale of some jealously watched him when he went out hunting, 
property to the latter. Judgment was pronounced but on one occasion he killed her by accident witli 
against Centumalus by M. Porcius Cato, the father the never-erring spear. (Hygin. Fab. 189.) Somc- 
of Cato Uticensis. (Cic. dc Off', iii. 16 ; Val. Max. what different versions of the same story are given 
viii. 2. § 1.) [Comp. Cato, No. 6, p.645, a.) by Apollodorus (iii. 15. § 1) and Ovid. {Met. \ ii. 

CEPIIA'LION (KctpaAiar or K€<poAaW), an 394, &c.; comp. Anton. Lib. 41; Schol. ad Eurij>. 
historian of the time of Hadrian, who wrote, be- Orest. 1643.) Subsequently Amphitryon of Thebes 
sides other works, a trovrogov iaropiKSv extending came to Cephalus, and persuaded him to give up 
from the time of Ninus and Semiramis to that of his dog to hunt the fox which was ravaging tho 
Alexander the Great. It was written in the Ionic Cadmean territory. After doing this he went out 
dialect, and was divided into nine books, called with Amphitryon against the Teleboans, upon the 
by the names of the Muses; and as in this he conquest of whom he was rewarded by Amphitryon 
aped Herodotus, so he is reported to have aimed at with the island which he called after his own name 
resembling Homer by concealing his birth-place. Cephallenia. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 7; Strab. x. p. 
Hadrian banished him to Sicily where this work 456; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 307, &c.) Cephalus is 
was composed. (Suidas, s. v.; Photius, Cod. 68; also called the father of Ipliiclus by Clymene. 
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(Paus. x. 29. § 2.) lie is said to have put an 
end to his life by leaping into the sea from cape 
Leucas, on which he had built a temple of Apollo, 
in order to atone for having killed his wife Procris. 
(Strab. x. p. 452; comp. Paus. i. 37. § 4; Hygin. 
Fab. 48.) [L. S.] 

CE'PIIALUS (Ke^aAoy), a Molossian chief^ 
who, together with another chief, Antinous, was 
driven by the calumnies of Charops to take the 
6ide of Perseus, in self-defence, against the Romans. 
[Antinous.] Some have inferred from the lan¬ 
guage of Polybius that, after the outbreak of the 
war, Cephalus slew himself to avoid falling into 
the hands of the conquerors; but Livy tells us, 
that he was killed at the capture of the Molossian 
town of Tecmon, which he had obstinately de¬ 
fended against L. Anicius, the Roman commander, 
B. c. 167. Polybius speaks of him as u a man of 
wisdom and consistency,” <pp6vipos k<* 1 ardaipos 
Mpwnos. (Polyb. xxvii. 13, xxx. 7; Liv. xliii. 
18, 22, xlv. 26.) [E. E.] 

CE'PHALUS (KtyoAoy). 1. The son of Ly- 
sanias, grandson of Cephalus, and father of the 
orator Lysias, was a Syracusan by birth, but went 
to Athens at the invitation of Pericles, where he 
lived thirty years, till his death, taking a part in 

public aiVuira, enjoying considerable wealth, and 

having so high a reputation that he never had an ac¬ 
tion brought against him. He is one of the speakers 
in Plato’s Republic.* (Lys. c. Eratosth. p. 120. 26, 
ed. Steph. ; Plat. Repub. p. 328, b. &c., comp. Cic. 
cut AU. iv. 16 ; Taylor's Life of Lysias , in Reiske's 
Oratorcs Oracci.) Ho died at a very advanced 
age before B. c. 443, so that he must have settled 
at Athens before b. c. 473. (Clinton, Fast. Hell. 
s. ann. 443.) He left three sons — Polemarchus, 
Lysias, and Euthydcmus. 

2. An eminent Athenian orator and dema¬ 
gogue of the Colyttcan demus, who flourished 
at and after the time of the Thirty Tyrants, in 
elFecting whoso overthrow he appears to have 
borne a leading part. He is placed by Clinton at 
b. c. 402, on the authority of Deinarchus (c. De- 
mosth. p. 100. 4, cd. Steph., compare p. 95. 7-8.) 
This date is confirmed by Demosthenes, who 
mentions him in connexion with Callistratus, 
Aristoplion the Azenian, and Thrasybulus. (Dc 
Coron. p. 301.) He is summoned by Andocides 
to plead for him at the end of the oration De 
Mysteriis. (b. c. 400.) He flourished at least 

thirty years longer. Aeschines (who calls him 
6 na\aids ckcivos 6 bouoiu biywriKoiraTos ytyo- 
v(vai) relates, that, on one occasion, when he 
was opposed to Aristophon the Azenian, the latter 
boasted that he had been acquitted seventy-five 
times of accusations against his public conduct, but 
Cephalus replied, that during his long public life 
he had never been accused, (c. Ctcsiph. p. 81. 39, 
ed. Steph.; see the answer of Dem. de Coron. pp. 
310-11.) He had a daughter named Oea, who 
was married to Cherops. (Suid. s. v. ; Harpocnit. 
s. v. OtrjOei'.) Tzetzes ( Chit. vi. Hist. 34) con¬ 
founds this Cephalus with the father of Lysias. In 
spite of the coincidence on the point of never having 
been accused, they must have been different per¬ 
sons, at least if the date given above for the death 
of Lysias's father be correct. 

* The Cephalus, who is one of the speakers in 
the Parmenides of Plato, was a different person, a 
native of Clazomenae. (Plat Farm. p. 126.) 
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The Scholiast on Aristophanes asserts, that the 
Cephalus whom the poet mentions (Ecdcs. 248) as 
a scurrilous and low-born demagogue, but powerful 
in the Ecclesia, was not the same person as the 
orator mentioned by Demosthenes. This is per¬ 
haps a mistake, into which the Scholiast was led 
by the high respect with which Cephalus is referred 
to by Demosthenes, as well as by Aeschines and 
Deinarchus. The attacks of an Athenian comic 
poet are no certain evidence of a public man's 
worthlessness. 

Accoiding to Suidas (s. t>.), Cephalus was the 
first orator who composed trpooipia and iiri\6yoi. 
A small fragment from him is preserved in the 
Etymologicon Magnum ( s. v. ’Eirm/xfa). Athc- 
naeus (xiii. p. 592, c.) states, that he wrote nil 
iyKdpuou on the celebrated courtezan Lagis (or 
Lais), the mistress of Lysias. Ruhnken (Hist. 
Crit. Orat. Graec. § 5) supposes, that the writer 
mentioned by Athenaeus was a different person 
from the orator, but his only reason for this opinion 
is, that such an iyuooptov is unworthy of a distin¬ 
guished orator. [P. S.] 

CEPHKUS (K^eu'y). 1. A son of Belus and 
husband of Cassiopeia, was king of Ethiopia and 
father of Andromeda. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 4, 4. § 3; 
llcrod. vii. 61 ; Tac. Hist. v. 2.) 

2. A son of Aleus and Ncnera or Clcobule, and 
an Argonaut from Tcgea in Arcadia, of which ho 
was king. He had twenty sons and two daugh¬ 
ters, and nearly all of his sons perished in an ex¬ 
pedition which they had undertaken with Heracles. 
The town of Cnphyae was believed to have derived 
its name from him. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16, ii. 7. 
§ 3, iii. 9. § 1; Apollon. Rhod. i. 161; Hygin. 
Fab. 14; Paus. viii. 8. § 3, 23. § 3.) 

3. One of the Calydonian hunters. (Apollod. 

i. 8. $ 2.) [L. S.] 

CEPIIISODO'RUS (Krtfar^copoy). 1. An 
Athenian comic poet of the old comedy, gained a 
prize b. c. 402. (Lysias, Atapod. p. 162. 2, cd. 
Steph.; Suidas, s. v. ; Eudoc. p. 270.) This date 
is confirmed by the title of one of his comedies, 
'ArrtKais, which evidently refers to the celebrated 
courtezan Lais; and also by his being mentioned 
in connexion with Cratinus, Aristophanes, Callias, 
Diocles, Eupolis, and Heriuippus. The following 
are the known titles of his plays : 'AvtiAckU, 'Apa- 
fdi'cy, TpotpdyiosfTs. A few fragments of them 
are preserved by Photius and Suidas (s. v. v Oyos 
uercu), by Pollux (vi. 173, vii. 40, 87), and by 
Athenaeus. (iii. p. 119, d., viii. p. 345, f., xi. p. 
459, a., xii. p. 553, a., xiv. p. 629, d., xv. p. 667, 
d., p. 689, f., p. 701, b.) 

2. An Athenian orator, a most eminent dis¬ 
ciple of Isocrates, wrote an apology for Isocrates 
against Aristotle. The work against Aristotle was 
in four books, under the title of ai npd y ’A purro- 
TtArj amtypcupal. (Dionys. Ep. ad A mm. p. 120. 
32, Sylb.; hoc. p. 102. 17 ; hocus , p. 111.37; 
Dcm. p. 120. 31 ; A then. ii. p. 60, e., iii. p. 122, 
b., viii. p. 359, c.) He also attacked Plato. (Dio¬ 
nys. Ep. ad Pomp. p. 127. 3, Sylb.) 

A writer of the same name is mentioned by the 
Scholiast on Aristotle (Eth. Nicom. iii. 8) as the 
author of a history of the Sacred War. As the 
disciples of Isocrates paid much attention to his¬ 
torical composition, Ruhnken conjectures that the 
orator and the historian were the same person. (Hist, 
Crit. Orat . Grace. § 38.) There is a Ccphisodorus, 
a Theban, mentioned by Athenaeus (xii. p. 548, e.) 
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ns an historian. It is possible that he may be the 
same person. If so, we must suppose that Cephi- 
sodorus was a native of Thebes, and settled at 
Athens as a (j.ctoiko $: but this is mere conjec¬ 
ture. [P. S.j 

CEPHISODO'RUS, an illustrious painter men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (xxxv. 9. s. 36. § 1), together with 
Aglaophon, Phrylus, and Evenor, the father of 
Parrhasius, under the 90th Olympiad (b. c. 4*20), 
at which date, the end of the Archidamian war, 
Pliny’s authorities made a stop and enumerated 
the distinguished men of the age. (Heyne, Antiq. 
Aufsdlze ., i. p. 220.) At least, this reason for the 
date of Pliny seems more probable than the vic¬ 
tories of Alcibiadcs in the Olympian and other 
games which were celebrated by Aglaophon. 
(Aglaophon ; and Bbttiger, Archiiologie der 
Malcrci, p. 269.) [L. U.] 

CEPIIISO'DOTUS (KvjQiaitioTos). 1. One of 
the three additional generals who, in ac. 405, 
were joined by the Athenians in command with 
Conon, Adeinmntus, and Philoclcs. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Aegospotarai, and put to 
death. (Xcn. Hell ii. 1. §§ 16, 30, &c.) 

2. An Athenian general and orator, who was sent 
with Callias, Autocles, and others (b. c. 371) to nc- 

S tiate ponce with Sparta. (Xcn. Hell. vi. 3. $ 2.) 

gain, in b. c. 369, when the Spartan ambassadors 
had come to Athens to settle the terms of the 
desired alliance between the states, and the Athe¬ 
nian council had proposed that the land-forces of 
the confederacy should be under the command of 
Sparta, and the navy under that of Athens, Cephi- 
sodotus persuaded the assembly to reject the pro¬ 
posal, on the ground that, while Athenian citizens 
would have to serve under Spartan generals, few 
but Helots (who principally manned the ships) 
would be subject to Athenian control. Another 
arrangement was then adopted, by which the com¬ 
mand of the entire force was to be held by each 
Btato alternately for five days. (Xen. licit, vii. 1. 
§§ 12—14.) It seems to have been about b. c. 
359 that he was sent out with a squadron to the 
Hellespont, where the Athenians hoped that the 
Euboean adventurer, Charidemus, tho friend of 
Cephisodotus, would, according to his promise 
made through the latter, co-operate with him in 
re-annexing the Chcrsoncsus to their dominion. 
But Charidemus turned his arms against them, 
and marched in particular to the relief of Alopecon- 
nesus, a town on the south-east of the Chersonese, 
of which Cephisodotus had been ordered to make 
himself master under the pretext of dislodging a 
band of pirates who had taken refuge there. Un¬ 
able to copo with Charidemus, he entered into a 
compromise by which the place was indeed yielded 
to Athens, but on terms so disadvantageous that 
lie was recalled from his command and brought to 
trial for his life. By a majority of only three votes 
lie escaped sentence of death, but was condemned 
to a fine of five talents. (Dem. c. Arislocr. pp. 
670—676 ; Suid. s. v. KrjcptatSSoTos.) This was 
perhaps the Cephisodotus who, in b. c. 355, joined 
Aristophon the Azenian and others in defending 
the law of Leptincs against Demosthenes, and who 
is mentioned in the speech of the latter as inferior 
to none in eloquence. (Dem. c. Lept. p. 501, &c.; 
comp. Ruhnk. Hist. Cril Oral. Or. p. 141.) Aris¬ 
totle speaks of him (Rket. iii. 10) as an opponent of 
Chares when the latter had to undergo his eMmj 
after the Olynthian war, b. c. 347. [E. E.] 
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CEPHISODOTUS. 1. A celebrated Athe¬ 
nian sculptor, whose sister was the first wife of 
Phocion. (Plut. Phoc. 19.) He is assigned by 
Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. $ 1) to the 102nd Olympiad 
(b. c. 372), an epoch chosen probably by his autho¬ 
rities because the general peace recommended by the 
Persian king was then adopted by all the Creek 
states except Thebes, which began to aspire to the 
first station in Greece. (Heyne, Antiq. Aufs. i. 
p. 208.) Cephisodotus belonged to that younger 
school of Attic artists, who had abandoned the stern 
and majestic beauty of Phidias and adopted a more 
animated and graceful style. It is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish him from a younger Cephisodotus, whom 
Sillig (p. 144), without the slightest reason, con¬ 
siders to have been more celebrated. But some 
works are expressly ascribed to the elder, others 
are probably his, and all prove him to have been 
a worthy contemporary of Praxiteles. Most of his 
works which are known to us were occasioned by 
public events, or at least dedicated in temples. This 
was the case with a group which, in company with 
Xenophon of Athens, he executed in Penteliau 
marble for the temple of Zeus Sotcr at Megalopo¬ 
lis, consisting of a sitting statue of Zeus Soter, with 
Artemis Sotcira on one sido and tho town of 
Megalopolis on the other. (Paus. viii. 30. § 5.) 
Now, as it is evident that the inhabitants of that 
town would erect a temple to the preserver of their 
new-built city immediately after its foundation, 
Cephisodotus most likely finished his work not 
long after 01. 10*2. 2. (a. c. 871.) It seems 
that at the same time, after the congress of Sparta, 
b.c. 371, he executed for tho Athenians a statuo 
of Peace, holding Plutus the god of riches in 
her arms. (Paus. i. 8. § 2, ix. 16. § 2.) Wo 
ascribe this work to the elder Cephisodotus, al¬ 
though a statue of Enyo is mentioned as a work of 
Praxiteles' sons, because after 01. 120 wo know of 
no peace which the Athenians might boast of, and 
because in the latter passage Pausanias speaks of 
the plan of Cephisodotus as equally good with 
the work of his contemporary and companion 
Xenophon, which in the younger Cephisodotus 
would have been only an imitation. The most 
numerous group of his workmanship were the nine 
Muses on mount Helicon, and three of another 
group there, completed by Strongylion and Olynv* 
piosthcncs. (Paus. ix. 30. § 1.) They were pro¬ 
bably the works of the elder artist, because 
Strongylion seems to have been a contemporary of 
Praxiteles, not of his sons. (Comp. Sillig. p. 432.) 

Pliny mentions two other statues of Cephiso¬ 
dotus (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 27 ), one a Mercury nursing 
the infant Biicchus, that is to say, holding him in 
his arms in order to entrust him to the care of the 
Nymphs, a subject also known by Praxiteles' 
statue (Paus. ix. 39. § 3), and by some basso- 
relievos, and an unknown orator lifting his hand, 
which attitude of Hermes Logcos was adopted by 
his successors, for instance in the celebrated statue 
of Cleomenes in the Louvre, and in a colossus at 
Vienna. (Meyer's Note to WinMmann, vii. 2, 
26.) It is probable that the admirable statue of 
Athena and the altar of Zeus Sotcr in the Peiraeeus 
(Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 14) — perhaps the samo 
which Demosthenes decorated after his return from 
exile, a c. 323 (Plut. Deni. c. 27, Vtl X Oral. 

p. 846, d.)—were likewise his works, because they 
must have been erected soon after the restoration 
of the Peiraeeus by Conon, b. c. 393. 
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2. The younger Cephisodotus, likewise of 
Athens, a son of the great Praxiteles, is mentioned 
by Pliny (xxxiv. 8. § 19) with five other sculptors 
in bronze under the 120th Olympiad (b. c. 300), 
probably because the battle of Ipsus, b. c. 301, 
gave to the chronographers a convenient pause to 
enumerate the artists of distinction then alive; it 
is, therefore, not to be wondered at if we find 
Cephisodotus engaged before and probably after 
that time. Heir to the art of his father (Plin. 
xxxvi. 4. § 6), and therefore always a sculptor in 
bronze ancl marble, never, as Sillig (p. 144) states, 
a painter, he was at first employed, together with 
his brother Timarchus, at Athens and Thebes in 
some works of importance. First, they executed 
wooden statues of the orator and statesman Ly- 
curgus (who died n c. 323), and of his three sons, 
Abron, Lycurgus, and Lycophron, which were 
probably ordered by the family of the Butadne, 
and dedicated in the temple of Erechthcus on the 
Acropolis, as well as the pictures on the walls placed 
there by Abron. (Paus. i. 26. § 6; Plut. Fit. 
X Oral. p. 843.) Sillig confounds by a strange 
mistake the picture of Ismcnias with the statues of 
Praxiteles* sons (ninat and elutves yai). The 
marble basement of one of these statues has been 
discovered lately on the Acropolis, together with 
another pedestal dedicated by Cephisodotus and 
Timarchus to their uncle Theoxenides. (Ross, 
Kunstblatt, 1840, No. 12.) It is very likely that 
the artists performed their task so well, that the 
people, when they ordered a bronze statue to be 
erected to their benefactor, n. c. 307 (Psephism. 
ap. Plut. 1. c. p. 852; Paus. i. 8. § 2), committed 
it to them. The vicinity at least of the temple of 
Mars, where the sons of Praxiteles had wrought n 
statue of Enyo (Paus. /. c. § 5), supports this sup¬ 
position. Another work which they executed in 
common was the altar of the Cadmean Dionysus at 
Thebes (Paus. ix. 12. § 3 : is the genuine 

reading, not the vulgnte ic6Bpov), probably erected 
soon after the restoration of Thebes by Cassander, 
h. c. 315, in which the Athenians heartily con¬ 
curred. This is the last work in which both 
artists are named. 

The latter part of the life of Cephisodotus 
is quite unknown. Whether he remained at 
Athena or left the town after a c. 303 in its 
disasters, for the brilliant courts of the succes¬ 
sors of Alexander, or whether, for instance, as 
might be inferred from Pliny (xxxvi. 4. § 6), he 
was employed at Pcrgamus, cannot be decided. 
It would seem, on account of Myros's portrait, 
that he had been at Alexandria at any rate. Of 
his statues of divinities four—Latona, Diana, Aes¬ 
culapius, and Venus, were admired at Rome in 
various buildings. (Plin. 1. c.) Cephisodotus was 
also distinguished in portrait-sculpture, especially 
of philosophers (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 27), under 
which general term Pliny comprises perhaps all 
literary people. According to the common opinion 
of antiquarians (Sillig. 1. c.; Meyer, Note to 
Winckelmann , /. c. ; Hirt, Geschichle dcr bildenden 
Kiit/slc , p. 220), he portrayed likewise courtezans, 
for which they quote Tatian (advers. Graecos , c. 
52, p. 114, ed. Worth.), and think probably of 
the well-known similar works of Praxiteles. But 
Tatian in that chapter does not speak of courtezans, 
but of poets and poetesses, whose endeavours were 
of no use to mankind ; it is only in c. 53 that he 
speaks of dissipated men and women, and in c. 55 
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of all these idle people together. In fact the two 
ladies whom Cephisodotus is there stated to have 
represented, are very well known to us as poetesses, 
—Myro or Moero of Byzantium, mother of the 
tragic poet Homer (who flourished b. c. 284 ; see 
Suidas, s. v. v Opiipos), and Any te. [ Anyth.] 

AU the works of Cephisodotus are lost. One 
only, but one of the noblest, the Symplegma, 
praised by Pliny (xxxvi. 4. § 6) and visible at his 
time at Pergamus, is considered by many anti¬ 
quarians as still in existence in an imitation 
only, but a very good one, the celebrated group 
of two wrestling youths at Florence. (Gall, di 
Firenze Statue , iii. taw. 121,122.) Winckelmann 
seems to have changed his mind about its meaning, 
for in one place (Gesch. d. Kunst , ix. 2. 28) he 
refers it to the group of Niobe with which it was 
found, and in another (ix. 3. § 19) he takes it to be 
a work either of Cephisodotus or of Ileliodorus; 
and to the former artist it is ascribed by Maflei. 
(Collectan, Statuar. Anliq. tab. 29, p. 31 ; Meyer, 
in his Note to Winckelmann, Gesck. dcr bildenden 
K’unste, vol. i. pp. 138, 304 ; Muller, Ilundb. d. 
Archiiol. § 126. 4, § 423. 4, Denhndler dcr alien 
Kunst, Heft, iii. 149.) Now this opinion is cer¬ 
tainly more probable than the strange idea of 
Hirt (Gesch. d. bildend. Kilnste 6. d. Allen . p. 187), 
that we sec in the Florentine work an imitation of 
the wrestlers of Daedalus (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 
15), which were no group at all, but two isolated 
athletes. But still it is very far from being true. 
There is no doubt that the Florentine statues do 
not belong to the Niobids, although Wagner, in 
his ablo article respecting theso mastcr^works 
(Kunstblait , 1830, No. 55), has tried to revive that 
old error of Winckelmann, and Krause (Gymnastih 
der IleUcncn, vol. i. pp. 414, 540) admits it a9 
possible. (Comp. Wclckcr, Rhein Museum, 1836, 
p. 264.) But they have nothing to do with 
the work of Cephisodotus, because Pliny's words 
point to a very different representation. He speaks 
of w digitis verius corpori, quam mannori impres- 
sis,” and in the group of Florence there is no im¬ 
pression of fingere at all. This reason is advanced 
also by Zannoni (Galt, di Firenze , iii. p. 108, 
Ac.), who, although he denies that Cephisodotus 
invented the group, persists in considering it as 
a combat between two athletes. The “ alterum 
in terris symplegma nobile" (Plin. xxxvi. 4. § 
10) by Ileliodorus shewed “ Pana et Olympum 
luctantcs.” Now as there were but two famous 
symplegmata, one of which was certainly of an 
amorous description, that of Cephisodotus could not 
be a different one, but represented an amorous strife 
of two individuals. To this kind there belongs a 
group which is shewn by its frequent repetitions to 
have been one of the most celebrated of ancient 
art, namely, the beautiful though indecent contest 
of an old Satyr and a Hermaphrodite, of which 
two fine copies are in the Dresden museum, the 
print and description of which is contained in 
Bcittiger’s Arch'aologie und Kunst (p. 165, &c.). 
This seems to be the work of our artist, where the 
position of the hands in particular agrees perfectly 
with Pliny’s description. [L. U.] 

CEPHI'SOPHON (K , n<pi<TO(puk') > a friend of 
Euripides, is said not only to have been the chief 
actor in his dramas, but also to have aided him 
with his advice in the composition of them. (Aris- 
toph. Ran. 942, 1404, 1448, with the Scholia.) 
Traditionary scandal accuses him of an intrigue 
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with one of the wives of Euripides, whose enmity 
to the sex has sometimes been ascribed to this 
cause. But the story is more than suspicious from 
the absence of any mention of it in Aristophanes, 
unless, indeed, as some have thought, it be alluded 
to in the Frogs (1044). We can hardly suppose, 
however, that the comic poet would have denied 
himself the pleasure of a more distinct notice of 
the tale, had it been really true, especially in the 
Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs. (Comp. Har- 
tung, Eurip. restitutus , i. p. 164, &c., and the pas¬ 
sages there referred to.) [E. E.] 

CEPIIISSUS (K Ji < pi < ra 6 s ), the divinity of the 
river Cephissus, is described as a son of Pontus 
and Thalassa, and the father of Diogeneia and 
Narcissus, who is therefore called Cephisius. (Hy- 
gin. Fab. Praef.; Apollod. iii. 5. § 1 ; Ov. Met. 
iii. 343, &c.) He had an altar in common with 
Pan, the Nymphs, and Achelous, in the temple of 
Amphiaraus near Oropus. (Paus. i. 34. $ 2.) [L. S.J 
CKPHREN (K tcppvv) is the name, according 
to Diodorus, of the Egyptian king whom Herodotus 
calls Chcphren. He was the brother and successor 
of Cheops, whoso example of tyranny he followed, 
and built tho second pyramid, smaller than that of 
Cheops, by the compulsory labour of his subjects. 
Mis reign is said to havo lasted 56 years. The 
pyramids, as Diodorus tells us, were meant for the 
tombs of the royal builders ; but the people, groan¬ 
ing under their yoke, threatened to tear up the 
bodies, and therefore both the kings successively 
desired their friends to bury them elsewhere in 
an unmarked grave. In Herodotus it is said that 
the Egyptians so hated tho memory of these 
brothers, that they called the pyramids, not by 
their names, but by that of Philition, a shepherd 
who at that time fed his flocks near the place. 
We arc told by Diodorus that, according to some 
accounts, Chcmbcs (the Cheops of Herodotus) was 
succeeded by hissori Chabryis, which name is per¬ 
haps only another form of Ccphrcn. In the letter 
in which Synesius, bishop of the African Ptolemais, 
announces to his brother bishops his sentence of 
excommunication against Andronicus, the president 
of Libya, Ccphrcn is classed, as an instance of an 
atrocious tyrant, with Phalaris and Sennacherib. 
(Herod, ii. 127, 128; Diod. i. 64; Synes. Ejnst. 
58.) [E. E.] 

CER (Krfp), the personified necessity of death 
(Kt fp or K rjpfs fbavaroio). The passages in the 
Homeric poems in which the K»jp or Kijpts appear 
ns real personifications, are not very numerous (II. 
ii. 302, iii. 454, xviii. 535), and in roost cases the 
word may be taken as a common noun. The 
plural form seems to allude to the various modes of 
dying which Homer (II. xii. 326) pronounces to 
be pvpiat, and may be a natural, sudden, or violent 
death. (Od. xi. 171, &c., 398, &c.) The Kijpts 
are described as formidable, dark, and hateful, 
because they carry off men to the joyless house of 
Hades. (II. ii. 859, iii. 454; Od. iii. 410, xiv. 
207.) The K?7p«y, although no living being can 
escape them, have yet no absolute power over the 
life of men: they are under Zeus and the gods, 
who can stop them in their course or hurry them 
on. (II. xii. 402, xviii. 115, iv. 11 ; Od. xi. 397.) 
Even mortals themselves may for a time prevent 
their attaining their object, or delay it by flight 
and the like. (II. iii. 32, xvi. 47.) During a 
battle the K ijpes wander about with Eris and Cy- 
doimos in bloody garments, quarrelling about the 
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wounded and the dead, and dragging them away 
by the feet. (IL xviii. 535, &c.) According to He¬ 
siod, with whom the Kijpes assume a more definite 
form, they are the daughters of Nyx and sisters of 
the Moerae, and punish men for their crimes. 
(Theog. 211, 217 ; Paus. v. 19. $ 1.) Their fear¬ 
ful appearance in battle is described by Hesiod. 
(S&d. Here. 249, &c.) They are mentioned by 
later writers together with the Erinnyes as tho 
goddesses who avenge the crimes of men. (Aesch. 
Sept. 1055; comp. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1665, &c.) 
Epidemic diseases are sometimes personified as 
K rjpes. (Orph. Ilymn. xiii. 12, lxvi. 4, Lith. vii. 
6 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 847.) [L. S.] 

CERAMEUS, THEO'PIIANES (Qcocpdv'ns 
K€pa/i«us), archbishop of Tauromenium in Sicily 
during the reign of Roger (a. d. 1129—1152), was 
a native of this town or of a place in its immediate 
vicinity. He wrote in Greek a great number of 
homilies, which are said to be superior to the 
majority of similar productions of his age. Sixty- 
two of these homilies were published by Franciscus 
Scorsus at Paris, 1644, fob, with a Latin version 
and notes. There arc still many more extant in 
manuscript. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, xi. p. 208, &c.) 

CE'RBERUS(K^>€«pos), the mnny-hoaded dog 
that guarded the entrance of Hades, is mentioned 
as early as the Homeric poems, but simply ns “ the 
dog,** and without the name of Cerberus. (//. viii. 
368, Od. xi. 623.) Hesiod, who is the first that 
gives his name and origin, calls him (Theog. 311) 
fifty-headed and a son of Typhaon and Echidna. 
Later writers describe him as a monster with only 
three heads, with the tail of a serpent and a mano 
consisting of the heads of various snakes. (Apol¬ 
lod. ii. 5. § 12; Eurip. Here, fur. 24, 611; Virg. 
Acn. vL 417; Ov. Met. iv. 449.) Some poets 
again call him many-headed or hundred-headed. 
(Horat. Carm. ii. 13. 34 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 678; 
Senec. Here. fur. 784.) The place where Cerberus 
kept watch was according to some at the mouth 
of tho Acheron, and according to others at tho 
gates of Hades, into which he admitted the shades, 
but never let them out again. [L. S.] 

CE'RCIDAS (KepKiSas). 1. A poet, philoso¬ 
pher, and legislator for his native city. Megalopolis. 
He was a disciple of Diogenes, whoso death ho re¬ 
corded in some Mclinmbic lines. (Diog. Laert. vi. 
76.) He is mentioned and cited by Athenacus 
(viii. p. 347, e., xii. 554, d.) and Stobacus (iv. 
43, lviii. 10). At his death he ordered the first 
and second books of the Iliad to be buried with 
him. (Ptol. Hephacst. ap. Phot . Cod. 190, p. 151, 
a., 14, ed. Bekker.) Aclian ( V. II. xiii. 20) re¬ 
lates that Cercidas died expressing his hope of being 
with Pythagoras of the philosophers, Ilecatneus of 
the historians, Olympus of the musicians, and 
Homer of the poets, which clearly implies that he 
himself cultivated these four sciences. He appears 
to be the same person as Cercidas the Arcadian, 
who is mentioned by Demosthenes among those 
Greeks, who, by their cowardice and corruption, 
enslaved their states to Philip. (Oe Coron. p. 324; 
see the reply of Polybius to this accusation, xvii. 
H.) 

2. A Megalopolitan, who was employed by 
Aratu8 in an embassy to Antigonus Doson to treat 
of an alliance, b. c. 224. He returned home after 
he had succeeded in his mission, and he afterwards 
commanded a thousand Mcgalopolitans in the anny 
which Antigonus led into Laconia, b.c. 222, (Polyb. 
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ii. 48—50, 65.) He may have been a descen¬ 
dant of the preceding, but on this point we have 
no information. [P. S.] 

CERCO, the name of a family of the plebeian 
Lutatia gens. 

1. Q. Lutatius C. p. C. n. Cerco, consul with 
A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus, b. c. 241, in which 
year the first Punic war was brought to a close by 
the victory of C. Lutatius Catulus at the Aegates. 
Cerco is allied by Zonaras (viii. 17) the brother of 
Catulus, which statement is confirmed by the 
Capitoline Fasti, in which both are described as 
C.f C. n. Zonaras also says, that Cerco was sent 
into Sicily to regulate the affairs of the island in 
conjunction with his brother Catulus. After 
peace had been concluded with Carthage, the Fa- 
lisci or people of Falerii, for some reason which is 
unknown, rose against the Romans: both consuls 
were sent against them, and the war was finished 
by the conquest of the infatuated people within 
six days. Half of their domain land was taken 
from them and their town destroyed. For this 
success, Cerco as well as his colleague obtained a 
triumph. (Liv. xxx. 44, EpU. 19; Eutrop. ii. 
28 ; Oros. iv. 11; Polyb. i. G5; Zonar. viii. 18.) 
Cerco was censor in 236 with L. Cornelius Len- 
tulus, and died in this magistracy. (Fast. Capit,) 

2. Cn. Lutatius Cerco, one of the five ambas¬ 
sadors sent to Alexandria, b. c. 173. (Liv. xlii. 6.) 

The annexed coin of the Lutatia gens contains 
on the obverse the name Cerco with the head of 
Pnllns, and on the reverse Q. Lutati, with a ship 
enclosed within a wreath made of oak-leaves. 



The reverso probably refers to the victory of C. 
Lutatius Catulus, which would of course be re¬ 
garded by the Ccrconcs as well as the Catuli as 
conferring honour upon their gens. (Ecklicl, v. 
p. 240.) 

CERCO'PKS (KepKOJTrcs), droll and thievish 
gnomes who play a part in the story of Heracles. 
Their number is commonly stated to have been 
two, but their names are not the same in all ac¬ 
counts,—either Olus and Eurybatus, Sillus and 
Triballus, Passalus and Aclcmon, Andulus and 
Atlantus, or Candulus and Atlas. (Suidas, s. vv.; 
Schol. ad Lucian. Alex. 4; Tzetz. ChiL v. 75.) 
Diodorus (iv. 31), however, speaks of a greater 
number of Ccrcopes. They are called sons of 
Theia, the daughter of Occanus ; they annoyed and 
robbed Heracles in his sleep, but they were taken 
prisoners by him, and either given to Oniphale, or 
killed, or set free again. (Tzetz. ad Lyccrph. 91.) 
The place in which they seem to have made their 
first appearance, was Thermopylae (Ilcrod. vii. 
216), but the comic poem Kcptcwircs, which bore 
the name of Homer, probably placed them at Oe- 
chalia in Euboea, whereas others transferred them 
to Lydia (Suid. s. v. E vpvSaros), or the islands 
called Pithecusae, which derived their name from 
the Cercopes who were changed into monkeys by 
Zeus for having cunningly deceived him. (Ov. Met. 
xiv. 90, &c.; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7 ; compare Muller, 
Dot', ii. 12. § 10 ; HUllmann, DeCyclop.clCercop. 
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1824 •, Riglcr, De Ilerade ct Cercop:, Cologne, 
1825, &c. 4to.) [L. S.] 

CERCOPS (Kcp/cwiJ/). 1. One of the oldest 
Orphic poets, called a Pythagorean by Clemens of 

Alexandria (Strom, i. p. 333, ed. Paris, 1629) and 
Cicero (de Nat. Deor. i. 38), was said by Epigones 
of Alexandria to have been the author of an Orphic 
epic poem entitled “ the Descent to Hades (rf 
"AiSou KaraSaois), which seems to have been ex¬ 
tant in the Alexandrine period. (Clem. Alex. 1. c.) 
Others attribute this work to Prodicus of Samos, 
or Herodicus of Perinthus, or Orpheus of Camarilla. 
(Suidas, s. v. *Op<pcvs.) 

Epigenes also assigns to Ccrcops (Clem. Alex. 
1. c.) the Orphic Upos \6yos which was ascribed 
by some to Theognetus of Thessaly, and was a 
poem in twenty-four books. (Fabric. Bill. Grace. 
i. pp. 161, &c., 172; Bode, Gcsch. der Episch. 
Dichtkunst der Ilellencn , p. 125, dec.) 

2. Of Miletus, the contemporary and rival of 
Hesiod, is said by some to have been the author of 
an epic poem called “Aegimius,” which is also 
ascribed to Hesiod. (Diog. Laert. ii. 46 ; A then, 
xi. p. 503 ; Apollod. ii. 1. § 3 ; comp. Aegimius, 
p. 26, a.) 

CE'RCYON (Kepxuwv), a son of Poseidon by a 

a lter of Amphictyon, and accordingly a hnlf- 
er of Triptolemus. (Paus. i. 14. § 1.) Others 
call him a son of Hephaestus. (Hygin. Fab. 38.) 
He came from Arcadia, and dwelt at Eleusis in 
Attica. (Plut. Thes. 11; Ov. Met. vii. 439.) Hfl 
is notorious in ancient story for his cruelty towards 
his daughter Alopo [Alope] and all who refused 
to fight with him, but he was in the end conquered 
and slain by Theseus. (Paus. i. 39. § 3.) An¬ 
other personage of the same name is mentioned by 
Pausanias. (viii. 5. § 3 ; comp. Agambdks.) [L.S.] 
S. CEREA'LIS, a Roman general, commanded 
the fifth legion in the Jewish war, under Titus. 
(a. d. 70.) lie slew a number of Samaritans on 
mount Gcrizim; overran Idumaea, and took He¬ 
bron; made an unsuccessful night attack on the 
temple, and was present at the council of war held 
by Titus immediately before tho taking of Jerusa¬ 
lem. (Joseph. B. J. iii. 7. § 32, iv. 9. § 9, vi. 2. 
§§5,6; c.4. §3.) [P. S.J 

CEREA'LIS or CEIilA'LIS, ANI'CIUS, was 
consul dcsignattis in a. d. 65, and proposed in the 
senate, after the detection of Piso’s conspiracy, 
that a temple should be built to Nero ns quickly 
as possible at the public expense. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
74.) In the following year, he, in common with 
several other noble Romans, fell under Nero's sus¬ 
picions, was condemned, and anticipated his fate 
by putting himself to death. lie was hut little 
pitied, for it was remembered that he had betrayed 
the conspiracy of Lepidus and Lentulus. (a. d. 39.) 
The alleged ground of his condemnation was a 
mention of him ns an enemy to the emperor in a 
paper left by Melln, who had been condemned a 
little before; but the paper was generally believed 
to be a forgery. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 17.) [P. S.J 

CEREA'LIS, CI VICA, a Roman senator who, 
while proconsul of Asia, was put to death by Do- 
mi tian, shortly before a. d. 90. (Suet. Dom. 10 ; 
Tac. Agric. 42.) [P. S.] • 

CEREA'LIS, JU'LIUS, a Roman poet, con¬ 
temporary with Pliny the Younger and Martial, 
by both of whom he is addressed as an intimate 
friend. lie wrote a poem on the war of the giants. 

(Plin. Epist. ii. 19; Martial, Epig. xi. 52.) [P.S.] 
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CEREA'LIS or CERTA'LIS, PETI'LIUS, a 
Roman general, and a near relative of the emperor 
Vespasian, is first mentioned as legate of the 9th 
legion, under Vettius Bolanus, in Britain, when he 
was defeated hv the British insurgents under Boa- 
dicea, a. d. 61. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 32.) When Vespasian 
set up his claim to the empire (a. d. 69), Petilius 
Cerealis escaped from Rome and joined his army 
m Italy under Antonins, and was made one of his 
generals. He commanded an advanced party of 
cavalry, and is charged, in common with the other 
generals, with not advancing upon Rome quickly 
enough. lie suffered a defeat in a skirmish be¬ 
neath the walls of Rome. In the following year, 
he was sent to the Rhine, to suppress the revolt of 
Civilis, in which he was completely successful. 
[Civilis] While holding this command, he was 
solicited by Domitian to give np to him his army. 
Domitian’s object was partly to gain reputation by 
finishing the victory which Cerealis had secured, 
but chiefly to seize the empire. Cefealis, however, 
laughed off the request, as being the foolish fancy 
of a boy. (Tac. Hist. iii. 59, 78, 79, iv. 86.) 

In the following year (a. d. 71), he was sent ns 
consular legate to the government of Britain, in 
which he was active and successful. He conquered 
n great part of the Brigantes, and called out the 
talents of Agricola. (Tac. Ayr. 8, 17.) As a com¬ 
mander he was energetic, but rash. (See especially 
Tac. Hist. iv. 71.) [P. S.] ' 

CKREA'LIUS (K«p€a'A/os), a poet of the Greek 
Anthology, whose time and country are unknown. 
Three epigrams arc ascribed to him by Brunck 

i Afial. ii. p. 345), but of these the third is of very 
oubtful authorship. Of the other two the first is 
a jocose allusion to the poetic contests at the Gre¬ 
cian games, the second is in ridicule of those gram¬ 
marians who thought to pass for pure Attic writers 
on the strength of a few Attic words and, in gene¬ 
ral, of the use of obsolete words. [P. S.] 

CERES. [Dicmktkr.] 

CERINTHUS (KtJp^Oos), probably belonged 
to the first century of the Christian aera, though 
ho 1ms been assigned to the second by Basnage 
and others. The fathers by whom he is mentioned 
make him contemporary with the Apostle John, 
and there is no ground for rejecting their testi¬ 
mony. He has been universally placed in the list 
of heretics, and may be reckoned the first who 
taught principles afterwards developed and em¬ 
bodied in the Gnostic system. According to Epi- 
phanius, ho was a Jew by birth ; and Theodoret 
( Flaeret. Fabid. lib. ii.) asserts, that he studied 
philosophy at Alexandria. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that during his residence in Egypt he had 
not imbibed all the sentiments which he subse¬ 
quently held; they rather seem to have been 
adopted while he abode in Asia Minor, where he 
spent the greater part of his life. This is accor¬ 
dant with the statement of Epiphanius that he 
propagated his doctrines in Asia. Whether he 
often encountered the apostles themselves at Jeru¬ 
salem, Caesareia, and Antioch, as the same writer 
affirms, is questionable. Tradition states, that he 
lived at Ephesus while John was in that city. 
Nothing is known of the time and manner of his 
death. 

It is not difficult to reconcile the varying accounts 
of his system given by Irenaeus, Epiphanius, Caius, 
and Dionysius of Alexandria. Irenaeus reckons him 
a thorough Gnostic ; while Caius and Dionysius as- 
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cribe to him a gross and sensual Chiliasm or Millen- 
narianism, abhorrent to the nature of Gnosticism; 
If it be true that the origin of the Gnostic is to be 
sought in the Judaising sects, as Neander believes, 
the former uniting Jewish Theosophy with Chris¬ 
tianity, Cerinthus’s system represents the transi¬ 
tion-state, and the Jewish elements were subse¬ 
quently refined and modified so as to exhibit less 
grossness. Irenaeus himself believed in Chiliasm, 
and therefore he did not mention it as a peculiar 
feature in the doctrines of Cerinthus ; while Caius, 
a strenuous opponent of Millennarianisni, would 
naturally describe it in the worst colours. Thus 
the accounts of both may be harmonised. 

His system, as collected from the notices of 
Irenaeus, Caius, Dionysius, and Epiphanius, con¬ 
sisted of the following particulars: He taught that 
the world was created by angels, over whom pre¬ 
sided one from among themselves. This presiding 
spirit or power was so far inferior to the Supreme 
Being as to be ignorant of his character. He was 
also the sovereign and lawgiver of the Jews. 
Different orders of angels existed in the pleroma , 
among whom those occupied with the affairs ot 
this world held the lowest rank. The man Jesus 
was a Jew, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordi¬ 
nary generation, but distinguished for his wisdom 
and piety. Hence he was selected to be the 
Messiah. When lie was baptized by John in the 
Jordan, the Christ, or Logos, or Holy Spirit, de¬ 
scended from heaven in form of a dove and 
entered into his soul. Then did he first become 
conscious of his future destination, und receive all 
necessary qualifications to enable him to discharge 
its functions. Henceforward lie became perfectly 
acquainted with the Supreme God, revealed Him 
to men, was exalted above all the angels who 
managed the affairs of the world, and wrought, 
miracles by virtue of the spiritual energy that now 
dwelt in him. When Jesus was apprehended at 
the instigation of the God of the Jews, the logos 
departed from him and returned to the Father, so 
that the man Jesus alone suffered. After ho had 
been put to death and consigned to the grave ho 
rose again. Epiphanius says, that Cerinthus ad¬ 
hered in part to Judaism. He appears to have held 
that the Jewish law was binding upon Christians in 
a certain sense, probably that sense in which it was 
explained by the logos when united to Jesus. He 
maintained that there would be a resurrection of 
the body, and that the righteous should enjoy a 
paradise of delights in Palestine, where the man 
Jesus appearing again as the Messiah by virtue of 
the logoa associated with him, and having con¬ 
quered all his enemies, should reign a thousand 
years. It is not likely that he connected with tho 
millennial reign of Christ such carnal pleasures ns 
Caius and Dionysius allege. It is clear that ho 
received the books of the Old Testament; and tho 
evidence which has been adduced to prove his 
rejection of the gospels, or any part of them, is un¬ 
satisfactory. Epiphanius affirms, that he rejected 
Paid on account of the apostle’s renunciation of 
circumcision, but whether this means all Paul's 
writings it is impossible to determine. Several of 
the Fathers relate, that John on one occasion went 
into the bath at Ephesus, but on seeing Cerinthus 
came out in haste, saying, “ Let us flee home, leBt 
the bath should fall while Cerinthus is within.’* 
It is also an ancient opinion that John wrote his 
Gospel to refute Cerinthus. (Walch, Enlicurf dcr 
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Qcschichte der Kctzereicn , vol. i.; Neander, Kir - 
chengeschichle , vol. i. part 2; Mosheim, Ins tit ut. 
Hist. Christ. Major., and his Comment, de Rebus 
Christianorum ante Constant. M.; Schmidt, Cerinth 
ein Judaisirender Christ , in his Bib. fur Kritik 
und Excyese dcs N. T. vol. i.; Paulus, Historia 
Cermthi , in his Introductionis in N. T. capita seleo- 
tioru; Lardner, History of Heretics , Works, vol. 
iv., 4to. edition.) [S. D.j 

CEROESSA (Kep<$€<r<ra), a daughter of Zeus by 
Io, and bom on the spot where Byzantium was 
afterwards built. She was brought up by a nymph 
of the place, and afterwards became the mother of 
Byzas. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Bufdr/no*/.) From this 
story it must be inferred, that Argos had some 
share in founding the colony of Byzantium, which 
is otherwise called a colony of Megara. (Muller, 
Dor. i. 6. § 9.) [L. S.] 

CERRETA'NUS, Q. AULIUS, twice consul 
in the Sanmite war, first in n. c. 323 with C. Sul- 
picius Longus, when he had the conduct of the 
war in Apulia, and a second time in 319 with L. 
Papirius Cursor, when he conquered the Ferentani 
and received their city into surrender. (Liv. viii. 
37; Diod. xviii. 26; Liv. ix. 15, 16 ; Diod. xviii. 
58.) He was inagister equitum to the dictator 
Q. Fabius Maximus in 315, and fought a battle 
against tho Samnites without consulting the dicta¬ 
tor, in which he was slain after killing the Samnite 
general. (Liv. ix. 22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES (Kfpo-ogAeirrrys), was son of 
Cotys, king of Thrace, on whose death in a c. 358 
he inherited tho kingdom in conjunction with 
Bcrisndcs and Amadocus, who were probably his 
brothers. lie was very young at the time, and 
the whole management of his affairs was assumed 
by the Euboean adventurer, Charideraus, who was 
connected by marriage with the royal family, and 
who bore the prominent part in the ensuing con¬ 
tests and negotiations with Athens for the posses¬ 
sion of tho Chersoncsus, Cersobleptcs appearing 
throughout as a mere cipher. (Dcm. c. AiHstocr. 
pp. 623, &c., 674, &c.) The peninsula seems to 
have been finally ceded to the Athenians in b. c. 
357, though they did not occupy it with their 
settlers till 353 (Diod. xvi. 34); nor perhaps 
is tho language of Isocrates {de Roc. p. 163, d. 
pi) 7 dp oUoO* p^re KepooSKenTyi', k. t. A.) so 
decisive against this early date ns it may appear 
at first sight, and as Clinton (on b. c. 356) seems 
to think it. (Comp. Thirlwnll's Greece, vol. v. pp. 
229, 244.) For some time after the cession of the 
Chersoncsus, Cersobleptcs continued to court assi¬ 
duously the favour of the Athenians, being perhaps 
restrained from aggression by the fear of their 
squadron in the Hellespont; but on the death of 
Berisades, before 352, he conceived, or rather Cha- 
ridemus conceived for him, the design of excluding 
the children of the deceased prince from their in¬ 
heritance, and obtaining possession of all the do¬ 
minions of Cotys; and it was with a view to the 
furtherance of this object that Charideinus obtained 
from the Athenian people, through his party among 
the orators, the singular decree in his favour for 
which its mover Aristocrates was impeached, but 
unsuccessfully, in the speech of Demosthenes yet 
extant (Dcm. c. Aristocr. pp. 624, 625, 680.) 
[Charidemus.] From a passing allusion in this 
oration (p. 681), it appears that Cersobleptes had 
been negotiating with Philip for a combined attack 
on the Chersonesus, which however came to nothing 
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in consequence of the refusal of Amadocus to allow 
Philip a passage through his territory. But after 
the passing of the decree above-mentioned, Philip 
became the enemy of Cersobleptes, and in b. c. 352 
made a successful expedition into Thrace, gained a 
firm ascendancy in the country, and brought away 
a son of Cersobleptes as a hostage. (Dcm. Olynth. 

i. p. 12 ad fin.; Isocr. Phil. p. 86, c.; Acsch. de 

Fats. Leg. p. 38.) At the time of the peace be¬ 
tween Athens and Philip in b. c. 346, we find 
Cersobleptes again involved in hostilities with the 
Macedonian king, who in fact was absent in Thrace 
when the second Athenian embassy arrived at 
Pella, and did not return to give them audience till 
he had completely conquered Cersobleptes. (Dem. 
de Fats. Leg. pp. 390, 391, de Cor. p. 235 ; Aesch. 
de Fats. Leg. pp. 29, 40, &c.) In the course of tho 
next three years, Cersobleptes seems to have reco¬ 
vered strength sufficient to throw off tho yoke, 
and, according to Diodorus, persisted in his attacks 
on the Greek cities on tho Hellespont Accordingly, 
in ac. 343, Philip again marched against him, 
defeated him in several battles, and reduced him 
to the condition of a tributary. (Diod. xvi. 71; 
Ep. Phil, ad Ath. ap. Dem. pp. 160, 161 ; Dem. 
deChers. p. 105.) [E. E.] 

CERVA'RIUS PRO'CULUS. [Proculus.] 

CERVI'DIUS SCAF/VOLA. [Scakvola.] 

CERYX {Ki)pv£), an Attic hero, a son of 
Hermes and Aglauros, from whom the priestly 
family of the Ccryccs at Athens derived their origin. 
(Paus. i. 38. $ 3.) [L. S.J 

CESK'LLIUS BASSUS. [Bassus, p. 472, b.] 

CESTIA'NUS, a surname which occurs on se¬ 
veral coins of the Plaetoria gens, but is not men¬ 
tioned in any ancient writer. [Plaktorius.] 

CE'STIUS. 1. Cicero mentions three persons 
of this name, who perhaps are all the same : one 
in the oration for Flaccus, u.c. 59 (c. 13), another 
(C. Ccstius) in a letter to Atticus, b. c. 51 (ad Att. 
v. 13), and a third (C. Cestius) as praetor in n. c. 
44, who, he says, refused a province from Antony. 
{Phil. iii. 10.) As the last belonged to the aris- 
tocratical party, it is probable that he is the same 
Cestius who perished in the proscription, B. c. 4 3. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 26.) 

2. Cbstil-s, surnamed Mackdonicus, on ac¬ 
count of his having formerly served in Macedonia, 
was a native of Perusia. When this town was 
taken by Augustus in b. c. 41, he set fire to his 
house, which occasioned tho conflagration of the 
whole city, and then stabbed himself and leaped 
into the flames. (Appian, B. C. y. 49 ; Veil. Pat. 

ii. 74.) 

3. Cestius Galj.us. [Gallus.] 

4. Cestius Proculus, accused of repetundae, 
but acquitted, a. d. 56. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 30.) 

5. Cestius Skverus, an infamous informer 
under Nero. (Tac. Hist. iv. 41.) 

The name Cestius is chiefly remarkable on ac¬ 
count of its connexion with two monuments at 
Rome, the Pons Cestius and the Pyramid of Ces¬ 
tius, both of which are still remaining. This bridge, 
which connects the island of the Tiber with the 
Janiculum, is supposed by some writers to have 
been built by the consul C. Cestius Gallus, in the 
reign of Tiberius; but as it seems improbable that 
a private person would have been allowed to give 
his name to a public work under the empire, its 
erection is generally referred to the time of the 
republic. The Pyramid of Cestius, which was 
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used as a burial-place, stands near the Porta Osti- 
ensis, and part of it is within and part without the 
walls of Aurelian. From an inscription upon it 
we are told, that it was erected, in accordance 
with a testamentary provision, for C. Cestius, the 
son of Lucius, who had been Epulo, Praetor, Tri¬ 
bune of the plebs, and one of the seven Epulones; 
and from another inscription on it, in which the 
names of M. Valerius Mcssalla Corvinus and M. 
Agrippa occur, we learn, that it was built in the 
reign of Augustus. Whether this C. Cestius is to 
be identified with one of the persons of this name 
mentioned by Cicero [see above. No. 1], as some 
modern writers have supposed, cannot be deter¬ 
mined. 

The name of L. Cestius occurs on two coins, 
together with that of C. Norbanus; but who these 
two persons were is quite uncertain. A specimen 
of one of these coins is given below: the obverse 
represents a female head covered with an elephant's 
skin, the reverse a sella curulis with a helmet on 
tho top of it. (Eckhel, v. p. 169.) 
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L. CE'STIUS PI US, a native of Smyrna, taught 
rhetoric at Rome a few years before the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era. He was chiefly cele¬ 
brated on account of the declamations which he 
was wont to deliver in places of public resort in 
reply to the orations of Cicero ; but neither Seneca 
nor Quintilian speaks of him with any respect. No 
fragment of his works has been preserved. (Iliero- 
nym. ap. Chron. Etiseb. ad 01. cxci.; Scncc. Con- 
tnrv. iii. praef., Stiasor. vii.; QuintiL x. 5. § 20 ; 
Meyer, Orator. Roman. Fratpn.) [W. It.] 

CETIIE'GUS, the name of a patrician family 
of the Cornelia gens. The family was of old date. 
They seem to have kept up an old fashion of wear¬ 
ing their arms bare, to which Horace alludes in 
the words cinduli Ccllicyi (Ars Poet. 60); and 
Lucan (ii. 643) describes the associate of Catiline 
[see No. 8] thus, exsertique manus vesana Celhcgi. 

1. M. Cornelius M. f. M. N. Cethegus, was 
curule aedilo in n. c. 213, and pontifex maximus 
in the same year upon the death of L. Lent ulus; 
praetor in 211 when he had the charge of Apulia; 
censor in 209 with P. Sempronius Tuditanus; and 
consul with the same colleague in 204. In the 
next year he commanded as proconsul in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where with the praetor Quintilius Varus he 
defeated Mago, the brother of Hannibal, and com¬ 
pelled him to quit Italy. He died in b. c. 196 
(Liv. xxv. 2, 41, xxvii. 11, xxix. 11, xxx. 18.) 
IIis eloquence was rated very high, so that Ennius 
gave him the name of Suadae medulla (ap. Cic. 
Cat. Maj. 14; comp. Brut. 15), and Horace twice 
refers to him as an ancient authority for the usage 
of Latin words. (EpisL ii. 2. 116, Ars Poet. 50, 
and Schol. ad loc.) 

2. C. Cornelius L. f. M. n. Cethegus, com¬ 
manded in Spain as proconsul in b. c. 200, before 
lie had been aedile. Elected aedile in his absence 
he exhibited the games with great magnificence. 
(b. c. 199.) As consul (b. c. 197), he defeated 


the Insubrians and Cenomanians in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and triumphed. He was censor in 194 ; and to¬ 
wards the close of the next year, after holding tho 
lustrum, he went as joint commissioner with Scipio 
Africanus and Minucius Itufus to mediate between 
Masinissa and Carthage. (Liv. xxxi. 49, 50, 
xxxii. 7, 27—30, xxxiii. 23, xxxiv. 44, 62.) 

3. P. Cornelius L. f. P. n. Cetheous, curule 
aedile in b. c. 187, praetor in 185, and consul in 
181. The grave of Numa was discovered in his 
consulship. He triumphed with his colleague 
Baebius Tamphilus over the Ligurians, though no 
battle had been fought,—an honour that had not 
been granted to any one before. In 173 he was 
one of the ten commissioners for dividing the Li¬ 
gurian and Gallic lands. (Liv. xxxix. 7,23, xl. 18; 
Val. Max. i. 1. § 12; Plin. II. N. xiii. 13. s. 27 ; 
Plut. Nun. 22; Liv. xl. 38, xlii. 4.) 

4. P. Cornelius Ckthkgus, praetor in 184 

b. c. (Liv. xxxix. 32, 38, 39.) 

5. M. Cornelius C. p. C. n. Cetheous, was 
sent in b. c. 171 as one of a commission into Cis¬ 
alpine Gaul, to inquire why the consul C. Cassius 
Longinus had left his province. In 169 he was 
triumvir coloniac deducendnc, in order to plant nil 
additional body of citizens at Aquilcia. As consul 
in 160 he drained u part of the Pontine Marshes. 

(Liv. xliii. 1, 17, Epit. 46.) 

6. L. Cornelius Ckthkgus, one of the chief 
supporters of a bill brought in (b. c. 149) by L. 
Scribonius Libo, tribune of the plebs, to impeach 

Scrv. Sulpicius Galba for breach of Iris word, in 
putting some of the Lusitanians to death, and 
selling others as slaves. (Liv. EpU. 49 ; Cic. do 
OraU i. 52, Brut. 23, ad Alt. xii. 5.) 

7. P. Cornelius Ckthkgus, a friend of Marius, 
who being proscribed by Sulla (b. C. 88 ) fled with 
the younger Marius into Numidia, but returned 
next year to Rome with the heads of his party. 
In 83, however, he went over to Sulla, and was 
pardoned. (Appian, Ii. C. i. 60 62, 80.) Not¬ 
withstanding his notorious bad life, and utter wnnt 
of faith, he retained great power and influence 
even after Sulla's death; and it was he who joined 
the consul M. Cotta in procuring the unlimited 
command of the Mediterranean for a man like 
himself, M. Antonius Creticus [Antonius, No. 
9]; nor did Lucullus disdain to sue Cethegus’ 
concubine to use her interest in Iris favour, when 
he was seeking to obtain the command against 
Mithridates. (Cic. Purad. v. 3; Plut. LuctiU. 5, 
6 ; comp. Cic. pro Cluenl. 31.) 

8. C. Cornelius Cethegus, one of Catiline’s 
crew. His profligate character shewed itself in 
early youth (Cic. pro Suit. 25) ; the heavy debts 
he had contracted made him ready for any des¬ 
perate political attempt; and before he was old 
enough to be aedile, he had leagued himself with 
Catiline, (b. c. 63.) When his chief left Rome, 
after Cicero's first speech, Cethegus staid behind 
under the orders of Lentulus. His charge was to 
murder the leading senators. But the tardiness of 
Lentulus prevented anything being done. Cethegus 
was arrested and condemned to death with the 
other conspirators, the evidence against him being 
the swords and daggers which he had collected in 
his house, and the letter under his hand and seal 
which he had given to the Allobrogian ambas¬ 
sadors. Cethegus was a bold, rash, enterprising 
man ( mantis vesana Cethegi y Lucan, ii. 543 ; comp. 
Cic. in Cat. iv. 6 ); and if the chief part, after 
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Catiline’s departure, had fallen to him instead of 
Lentulus, it is more than possible that Rome 
would have been fired and pillaged, and her best 
citizens murdered. (Sail. Cat. 17, 46—50, 55; 
Cic. in Cat. iii. 3, 5—7, pro SulL 6 , 25, &c., post 
lied, in Sen. 4, pro Domo , 24 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 
2—5, &c., 15.) [H. G. L.] 

CEYX (K??uc), lord of Trachis, was connected 
by friendship with Heracles. lie was the father 
of Hippasus, who fell in battle fighting .as 
the ally of Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 6 , 
&c.) According to others, Ceyx was a nephew of 
Heracles, who built for him the town of Trachis. 
Miiller (Dor. ii. 11. § 3, comp. i. 3. § 5) supposes 
that the marriage of Ceyx and his connexion with 
Heracles were subjects of ancient poems. [L. S.] 
CHA'BRIAS (Xagpi'as), the Athenian general, 
makes his first appearance in history as the suc¬ 
cessor of Iphicratcs in the command of the Athe¬ 
nian force at Corinth in b. c. 393, according to 
Diodorus (xiv. 92), who places it, however, at 
least a year too soon, since it was in 392 that 
Iphicratcs, yet in command, defeated the Spartan 
Mora. (See Xen. Hell. iv. 8 . § 34 ; SchneiiL ad 
Xen. Hiill. iv. 5. § 19.) In b. c. 388, on his way 
to Cyprus to aid Evagoras against the Persians, 
Chabrias landed in Aegina, and gained by an 
ambuscade a decisive victory over the Spartans, 
who lo 6 t their commander Gorgopas in the en¬ 
gagement. The consequence of his success was, 
that the Athenians were delivered for a time from 
the annoyance to which they had been subjected 
from Aegina by the Spartans and Aeginetans. 
(Xen. Hell. v. 1. § 10, &c.; comp. iv. 8 . § 24; 
Polyaen. iii. 10; Dem. c. Lqd. p. 479, ad fin.) 
In h. c. 378 he was joined with Timotheus and 
Callistratus in the command of the forces which 
were despatched to the aid of Thebes against 
Agesilaus, and it was in the course of this cam¬ 
paign that he adopted for the first time that 
mnneeuvre for which he became so celebrated,— 
ordering his men to await the attack with their 
spears pointed against the enemy and their shields 
resting on one knee. The attitude was a formidable 
one, and the Spartans did not venture to charge. 
A statue was afterwards erected at Athens to 
Chabrias in the posture above described. (Xen. 
HelL v. 4. § 34, &c.; Diod. xv. 32, 33; Polyaen. 
ii. 1; Dem. c. Lept. 1. c.; Arist. Ithet. iii. 10. § 7.) 
It was perhaps in the next year that he accepted 
the offer of Acoris, king of Egypt, to act as 
general of the mercenaries in his service against 
tho Persians: the Athenians, however, recalled 
him on the remonstrance of Pharnabnzus. (Diod. 
xv. 29.) But other distinction awaited him, of a 
less equivocal nature, and in the service of his own 
country. The Lacedaemonians had sent out Pollis 
with a fleet of 60 ships to cut off from Athens her 
supplies of corn. Chabrias, being appointed to act 
against him with more than 80 triremes, proceeded 
to besiege Naxos, and, the Lacedaemonians coming 
up to relieve it, a battle ensued (Sept. 9, b. c. 
376), in which the Athenians gained a decisive 
and important victory,—the first they had won 
with their own ships since the Peloponnesian war. 
According to Diodorus, the whole of the Lacedae¬ 
monian fleet might have been easily destroyed, 
had not Chabrias been warned by the recollection 
of Arginusae to look before everything to the sav¬ 
ing of his own men from the wrecks. (Xen. Hell. 
v. 4. §§ 60, 61 ; Diod. xv. 34, 35; Polyaen. iii. 


11; Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 686; Plut. PJioc. 6, 
Camill. 19, de . Glor. Ath. 7.) In B. c. 373, 
Chabrias was joined with Iphicrates and Callistra- 
tus in the command of the forces destined for 
Corcyra [see p. 577, b.] ; and early in 368 he led 
the Athenian troops which went to aid Sparta in 
resisting at the Isthmus the second invasion of the 
Peloponnesus by Epaminondas, and repulsed the 
latter in an attack which he made on Corinth. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1. §§ 15—19 ; Diod. xv. 68, 69 ; 
Paus. ix. 15.) Two years after this, b. c. 366, he 
was involved with Callistratus in the accusation 
of having caused the loss of Oropus to Athena 
[Callistratus, No. 3] (comp. Dem. c. Maid. 
535) ; and Clinton suggests, that this may 
ve been the occasion on which he was defend¬ 
ed by Plato, according to the anecdote in Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (iii. 24)—a suggestion which does 
not preclude us from supposing, that it wiys also 
the occasion referred to by Aristotle. (Ithet. iii. 10. 
§ 7; see Clint. Fust. ii. p. 396, note w 9 and sub 
anno 395; comp. Did. of Ant. s. v. ffvmfoopos.) 
On the authority of Theopompus, we hear that 
Chabrias was ever but too glad to enter on any 
foreign sen-ice, not only because it gave him more 
opportunity to gratify his luxurious propensities, 
but also from the jealousy and annoyance to which 
men of note and wealth were exposed at Athens. 
Accordingly we find him, early in B.c. 361, raking 
the command of the naval force of Tachos, king of 
Egypt, who was in rebellion against Persia. Tho 
king's army of mercenaries was entrusted to Agc- 
silaus, who however deserted his cause for that of 
Nectanabis, while Chabrias remained faithful to 
his first engagement. On the course and results of 
the war there is a strange discrepancy between 
Xenophon and Plutarch on the on6 side, and 
Diodorus on the other. (Thcopomp. ap. A then. xii. 

р. 532, b.; Ncp. Chubr. 3 ; Xen. Ayes.; Plut. Ages. 
37 ; Diod. xv. 92, 93; Wcsseling, ad loc.) About 
B.c. 358 Chabrias was sent to succeed Athcnodorus 
as commander in Thrace; but he arrived with only 
one ship, and the consequence was that Charidemus 
renounced the treaty he had made with Atliono- 
dorus, and drove Chabrias to consent to nnothcr 
most unfavourable to the interests of Athens. 
[Charidemus.] On the breaking out of the social 
war in 357, Chares was appointed to command the 
Athenian army, and Chabrias was joined with him 
as admiral of the fleet; though, according to C. 
Nepos, the latter accompanied the expedition merely 
in a private capacity. At the siege of Chios, which 
was the first operation of the war, he advanced 
with gallant rashness into the harbour, before tho 
rest of the fleet, and, when his ship was disabled, 
he refused to save his life by abandoning it, and 
fell fighting. (Diod. xvi. 7 ; Ncp. Chaltr. 4 ; Dem. 

с. Lept. p. 481.) Plutarch tells us, that Chabrias 
was slow in devising and somewhat rash in exe¬ 
cuting, and that both defects were often in some 
measure corrected and supplied by his young friend 
Phocion. Yet his death seems to have been a real 
loss to Athens. His private qualities, notwith¬ 
standing the tendency to profligate self-indulgence 
which has been mentioned above on the authority 
of Theopompus, were at least such as to attract 
and permanently retain the friendship of Phocion. 
His public services were rewarded with the privi¬ 
lege of exemption from liturgies; and the continu¬ 
ation of the privilege to his son Ctesippus, from 
whom the law of Leptincs would have taken it, 
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was successfully advocated by Demosthenes in b.c. 
355. (Plut Phoc. 6, 7; Dem. c. Lept. pp. 4/9— 
483.) Pausanias (i. 29) speaks of the tomb of 
Chabrias as lying between those of Pericles and 
Phorniion on the way from the city to the Aca¬ 
demy. [RE.] 

CHAE'REA, C. CA'SSIUS, the slayer of the 
emperor Caligula, was tribune of the praetorian 
cohort. He is said to have been incited to con¬ 
spire against the emperor partly by his noble 
spirit and love of liberty, partly by his disgust at 
the cruelties which he was employed to execute, 
partly by his suspicion that the confidence and 
favour of Caligula was the forerunner of his des¬ 
truction, and most of all by the insults of the em¬ 
peror, who used himself to ridicule him as if he 
were an effeminate person, and to hold him up to 
ridicule to his fellow-soldiers, by giving through 
him such watchwords as Venus and Priapus. Hav¬ 
ing fonned a conspiracy with Cornelius Sabinus 
and other noble Romans, he fixed on the Palatine 
games in honour of Augustus for the time of ac¬ 
tion. On the fourth day of the games, as the em¬ 
peror was going from the theatre to his palace, the 
conspirators attacked him in a narrow passage, and 
killed him with many wounds, Chaerea striking 
the first blow. (Jun. 24, a. d. 41.) In the confu¬ 
sion which ensued, some of the conspirators were 
killed by tho German guards of Caligula ; but 
others, among whom was Chaerea, escaped into the 
palace. Chaerea next sent and put to death Cali¬ 
gula’s wife Cnesonia and her daughter. He warmly 
supported the scheme, which the senators at first 
adopted, of restoring the republic, and received 
from the consuls the watchword for the night,— 
Liberty. But the next day Claudius was made 
emperor by the soldiers, and his first act was to 
put Chaerea and tho other conspirators to death. 
Chaerea met his fate with the greatest fortitude, 
tho executioner using, at Chaerea’s own desire, the 
sword with which he had wounded Caligula. A 
few days afterwards, many of the people made of¬ 
ferings to his manes. (Josephus, Ant. JtuL xix. 
1-4 ; Sueton. Calig. 56-58, Ctaiul. 11 ; Dion Cass, 
lix. 29; Zonaras, xi. 7; Seneca, dc Const. 18; 
Aurel. Viet. Caes. 3.) [P. S.] 

CHAE'REAS (Xaiptas). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Archestratus, was sent by the people of Samos 
and the Athenian armament there stationed (who 
were ignorant of the overthrow of the democracy at 
Athens by the Four Hundred) to report the defeat 
of a late attempt at an oligarchical revolution in 
the island, b. c. 411. The crew of the ship were 
arrested, on their arrival at Athens, by the new 
government; but Chaereas himself escaping, re¬ 
turned to Samos, and, by his exaggerated accounts 
of the tyranny of the oligarchs, led to the strong 
measures which ensued in favour of democracy 
under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. (Thuc. viii. 
74, 86.) 

2. A historian, so miscalled, of whom Polybius, 
Speaking of his account of the proceedings at Rome 
when the news arrived of the capture of Saguntum 
in b. c. 219, says that his writings contained, not 
history, but gossip fit for barbers’ shops, Koupcaiajs 
Kal travSijfxov \a\ias. (Polyb. iii. 20.) We find 
no record cither of the place of his birth or of the 
exact period at which he flourished. A writer of 
this name is mentioned by Athenaeus also (i. p. 
32, d.), but whether be is the same person as the 
preceding cannot be determined. [E. E.J 
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CHAE'REAS, artists. 1. A statuary in 
bronze, who made statues of Alexander the Great 
and his father Philip. (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 14.) 

2. A goldsmith. Xatpcas 6 xpu/roreKrcvv 6 /card 
va rrov -koikiKos . (Lucian, Lexip'i. xxxiv. 9.) [L. S.] 

CHAE'REAS, C. FA'NNIUS, seems from his 
name to have been of Greek extraction, and was 
perhaps a freedman of some C. Fannius. He had 
a slave whom he entrusted to Roscius the actor for 
instruction in his art, and it was agreed that any 
profits the man might acquire should be shared 
between them. The slave was murdered by one 
Q. Flavius, against whom accordingly an action 
was brought by Chaereas and Roscius for damages. 
Roscius obtained a farm for himself from the de¬ 
fendant by way of composition, and was sued by 
Chaereas, who insisted that he had received it for 
both the plaintiffs. The matter was at first referred 
to arbitration, but further disputes arose, and the 
transaction ultimately gave occasion to tho action 
of Chaereas against Roscius, in which the latter 
was defended by Cicero in a speech (proQ.Itoscio) 
partially extant. We must form but a low opinion 
of the respectability of Chaereas if we trust tho 
testimony of Cicero, who certainly indulges himself 
in the full license of an advocate, and spares neither 
the character nor the personal appearance of tho 
plaintiff! (See especially c. 7.) [E. E.] 

CIIAERE'CRATES (XaiffKpdrrjs), a disciple 
of Socrates, is honourably recorded (Xen. Mm. i. 
2. § 48) as one of those who attended his instruc¬ 
tions with the sincere desire of deriving moral ad¬ 
vantage from them, and who did not disgrace by 
their practice the lessons they had received. An 
inveterate quarrel between himself and his elder 
brother Clmerephon serves in Xenophon as tho oc¬ 
casion of a good lecture on the subject of brotherly 
love from Socrates, who appears to have succeeded 
in reconciling them. (Xen. Mem. ii. 3.) [E. E.] 

CIIAERE'MON (Xaipjpwv). 1. An Athenian 
tragic poet of considerable eminence. Wc have no 
precise information about the time at which ho 
lived, but he must certainly be placed later than 
Aristophanes, since, though his style was remark¬ 
ably calculated to expose him to the ridicule of a 
comocdian, he is nowhere mentioned by that poet, 
not even in the Frogs. On the other hand, he was 
attacked by the comic poets, Eubulus (Athen. ii. 
p. 43, c.) and Ephippus, of whom the latter, at 
least, seems to speak of him as of a contemporary. 
(Athen. xi. p. 482, b.) Aristotle frequently men¬ 
tions him in a manner which, in the opinion of 
some critics, implies that Chacremon was alive. 
(Rhet. ii. 23,24, iii. 12; Problem, iii. 16; Poet . i. 
9, xxiv. 6.) The writers also who call him a comic 
poet (see below) assign him to the middle comedy 
For these and other reasons, the time when Chae- 
remon flourished may be fixed about n. c. 380. 
Nothing is known of his life. It may be assumed 
that he lived at Athens, and the fragments of his 
poetry which remain afford abundant proofs, that 
he was trained in the loose morality which marked 
Athenian society at that period, and that his taste 
was fonned after the model of that debased and 
florid poetry which Euripides first introduced by 
his innovations on the drama of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, and which was carried to its height by 
the dithyrambic poets of the age. Accordingly, 
the fragments and even some of the titles of Chae- 
remon’s plays shew, that he seldom aimed at the 
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heroic and moral grandeur of the old tragedy. He 
excelled in description, not merely of objects and 
scenes properly belonging to his subject, but de¬ 
scription introduced solely to afford pleasure, and 
that generally of a sensual kind. He especially 
luxuriates in the description of flowers and of fe¬ 
male beauty. His descriptions belong to the class 
which Aristotle characterizes as dp-yci plprj and as 
jU7)T€ 7 )0ik& BiavoijriKd. The approach to 

comedy, by the introduction of scenes from common 
life, and that even in a burlesque manner, of which 
we have a striking example in the Alceslis of Eu¬ 
ripides, seems to have been carried still further by 
Chaeremon; and it is probably for this reason that 
he is mentioned as a comic poet by Suidas, Eudocia, 
and the Scholiast on Arist RheL iii. p. 69, b. (For 
a further discussion of this point, see Meineke and 
Bartsch, as quoted below.) The question has been 
raised, whether Chaeremon's tragedies were in¬ 
tended for the stage. They certainly appear to 
have been far more descriptive and lyric than dra¬ 
matic ; and Aristotle mentions Chaeremon among 
the poets whom he calls duayvwjriKol. ( RJiet . iii. 
12. § 2.) But there appears to be no reason for 
believing that at this period dramas were written 
without the intention of bringing them on the stage, 
though it often happened, in fact, that they were 
not represented; nor does the passago of Aristotle 
refer to anything more than the comjxirativo fitness 
of some dramas for acting and of others for reading. 
It is by no means improbable that the plays of 
Chaeremon were never actually represented. There 
is no mention of his name in the SxSaxr/caAiax. The 
following are the plays of Chaeremon of which 
fragments are preserved: ’AA <pt<jt§oia, *Ax<AA«x)y 
GtfxnTOKTSvos or Oepolrijs (a title which seems to 
imply a satyric drama, if not one approaching still 
nearer to a comedy), AiSwoos, Qucottis, ’I*, 
Mutual, ’05u(T<r«i)s Tpavparlas, OxV«us, and K«V- 
ravpos. It is very doubtful whether the last was 
a tragedy at all, and indeed what sort of poem it 
was. Aristotle (Poet. i. 12, or 9, cd. Hitter) calls it 
HiKT^it fia\f/<p8(av andvruv riou plrpior (comp, 
xxiv. 11, or6), and Athenaeus (xiii. p. 608, e) says of 
it birep Bpapa TtoKvptTpSv lari. The fragments of 
Chaeremon have been collected, with a dissertation 
on the poet, by H. Bartsch, 4to. Mogunt 1843. 

There are three epigrams ascribed to Chaeremon 
in the Greek Anthology (Brunek, Anal. ii. 55; 
Jacobs, ii. 56), two of which refer to the contest of 
the Spartans and Argivcs for Thyrea. (Herod, i. 
82.) The mention of Chaeremon in the Corona 
of Meleager also shews that he was an ancient 
poet. There seems, therefore, no reason to doubt 
that lie was the same as the tragic poet The 
third epigram refers to an unknown orator Eubulus, 
the son of Athenagoras. 

(Welcker, Die Griech. Trag. &c. iii. pp. 1082— 
1093 ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, pp. 517— 
521 ; Ritter, Annot. in Arist. Poet. p. 87; Hee- 
ren, Dc Chaercmonc Trag. Vet. Grace.; Jacobs, 
Additamenta Animudv. in Athcn. p. 325, &c.; 
Bartsch, Dc Chaeremonc Pocta Tragico.) 

2. Of Alexandria, a Stoic philosopher and 
grammarian, and an historical writer, was the 
chief librarian of the Alexandrian library, or at 
least of that part of it which was kept in the 
temple of Serapis. He is called Upoypappareds, 
that is, keeper and expounder of the sacred books. 
(Tzetz. in Horn. II. p. 123. 11, 28, p. 146. 16; 
Euseb . Prarp. Evang. v. 10.) He was the teacher 
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of Dionysius of Alexandria, who succeeded him, 
and who flourished from the time of Nero to that 
of Trajan. (Suid. s. v. Aioyuirios ’AAefai/fyeos.) 
This fixes his date to the first half of the first cen¬ 
tury after Christ; and this is confirmed by the 
mention of him in connexion with Cornutus. 
(Suid. s. v . 'ftyiycmjs ; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 19.) 
He accompanied Aelius Gallus in his expedition 
up Egypt [Gallus], and made great professions 
of his astronomical knowledge, but incurred much 
ridicule on account of his ignorance (Strab. xvii. 
p. 806): but the suspicion of Fabricius, that this 
account refers to a different person, is perhaps not 
altogether groundless. (Bill. Grace, iii. p. 546.) 
He was afterwards called to Rome, and became 
the preceptor of Nero, in conjunction with Alex¬ 
ander of Aegae. (Suid. s. v. ’A kQavBpos A iyaTos.) 

1. His chief work was a history of Egypt, 
which embraced both its sacred and profane his¬ 
tory. An interesting fragment respecting the 
Egyptian priests is preserved by Porphyry (de 
Abstbient. iv. 6) and Jerome (c. Jovinianum , ii.). 
He also wrote, 2. On Hieroglyphics (UpoyXuQiHd, 
Suid. 8. v. 'Upoy\v<piK(i and. Xatp^penv). 3. On 
Comets (xfpl Kopirruy , Origen. c. Cels. i. 59 : per¬ 
haps in Seneca, Quaest. Nat. vii. 5, we should 
read Chacrcuum for Charimander ; but this is not 
certain, for Charimander is mentioned by Pappus, 
lib. vii. p. 247). 4. A grammatical work, vepl 
(TvvZtfrpuv, which is quoted by Apollonius. (Bek- 
ker, AnecdoL Graec. ii. 28, p. 515 . 15 .) 

As an historian, Chaeremon is charged by Jo¬ 
sephus with wilful falsehood (c. Apion. cc.32, 33). 
This charge 6cems to be not unfounded, for, be¬ 
sides the proofs of it alleged by Josephus, we are 
informed by Tzctzes {Chit. v. 6), that Chaeremon 
stated that the phoenix lived 7000 years ! 

Of his philosophical views we only know that 
he was a Stoic, and that he was the leader of that 
party which explained the Egyptian religious sys¬ 
tem as a mere allegory of the worship of nature, 
as displayed in the visible world (dpdpevoi Kdopoi) 
in opposition to the views of Iamhlichus. His 
works were studied by Origen. (Suid. s. v. ’Slpt- 
7 4rvs; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 19.) Martial (xi. 
56) wrote an epigram upon him. (Ionsius, do 
Script. Hist. Philos, p. 208 ; Brucker, Hist. Crit. 
Phil. ii. p. 543, &c.; Kruger, Hist. Philos. Ant. 
p. 407 ; Vossius. do Hist. Grace, pp. 209, 210, 
ed. We8tcrmann.) [P. S.] 

CH A'RMADAS, the philosopher. [CiiAivanDEs, 
No. 2.] 

CHAERE'PIIANES, artist. [Nicophanks.] 

CHAE'REPHON (Xaxpcxpwp), of the Athenian 

demus of Sphcttus, a disciple and friend of Socrates, 
is said by Xenophon to have attended his instruc¬ 
tions for the sake of the moral advantage to be de¬ 
rived from them, and to have exemplified in his 
practice his master's precepts. From the several 
notices of him in Xenophon and Plato, he appears 
to have been a man of very warm feelings, pecu¬ 
liarly suceptible of excitement, with a spirit of 
high and generous emulation, and of great energy 
in everything that he undertook. lie it was that 
inquired of the Delphic oracle who was the wisest 
of men, and received the famous answer: 

2o<pds 2o<po/cA^r aotpunepos S’ EvonriBiis' 

avBp&v Se 'KuvTW ^ccKpdrris cro^wraros. 

The frequent notices of him in Aristophanes shew 
that he was highly distinguished in the school of 
Socrates; while from the nicknames, such as 
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vvKTepls and nu^tvos, by which he was known, 
nnd the Aristophanic allusions to his weakness and 
his sallow complexion ( Vcsp. 1413, ywaiul ioueds 
&a\piw); comp. Nub. 496), it appears that he in¬ 
jured his health by intense application to study. 
He attached himself to the popular party in politics, 
was driven into banishment by the Thirty tyrants, 
and returned to Athens on the restoration of demo¬ 
cracy in b. c. 403. (Plat. Apol. p. 21, a.) From 
the passage just referred to it appears, that he was 
dead when the trial of Socrates took place in a a 
399. (Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 48, ii. 3; Plat Charm. 
p. 153, Gorg. pp. 447, 448 ; Stallb. ad Plat. Apol. 
p. 21, a.; Athen. v. p. 218; Aristoph. Nub. 105, 
145, 157, 821, 1448, Av. 1296, 1564; SchoL ad 
ll.ee.) [E.E.1 

CHAERIPPUS, a Greek, a friend of Cicero 
nnd his brother Quintus, frequently mentioned in 
the letters of the former. (Ad Q. Fr. i. 1. § 4, 
ad Fain. xii. 22, 30, ad AU. iv. 7, v. 4.) 

CHAERIS(Xafpis). 1. A flute-player and har¬ 
per at Athens, who seems to have been more fond 
of hearing himself play than other people were of 
hearing him. He is ridiculed by Aristophanes. 
(Ach. 16, 831, Pax, 916, Av. 858.) From the 
Scholiast on the two passages last referred to we 
learn, that ho was attacked also by Pherecrates in 
thc^Aypioi (Plat. Prottig. p. 327) and,—for there 
seems no reason to suppose this a diiferent person, 
— by Crntinus in the «ns. 

2. A very ancient poet of Corcyra, mentioned 
by Demetrius of Phalcrus (up. Tzelz. Prolegoin. ad 
Lgeeophr.; sec Fabric. BiU. Graec. vi. p. 361.) 

3. A grammarian (father of Apollonius, No. 

10), who is quoted several times in tho Scholia on 
Iioiner, Pindar, and Aristophanes. He was pro¬ 
bably contemporary with Diodorus of Tarsus. 
(Fabric. BiU. Gruec. i. p. 508, ii. pp. 84, 396, iv. 
pp. 275, 380, vi. p. 361.) [E. E.] 

CHAERON (Xalpu v), a son of Apollo and 
Thero, tho daughter of Phydas, is the mythical 
founder of Chacroneia in Bocotia. (Paus. ix. 40. 

§ 3; Steph. Byz. s. v. Xaipclwaa ; Plut. Sulla , 
17.) [L. S.] 

CHAERON (Xalpu)v) y or, according to another 
reading, CHARON, a Lacedaemonian, who ap¬ 
pears to have belonged to the party of Nabis; for 
we find him at Rome in b. a 183 ns the represen¬ 
tative of those who had been banished or con¬ 
demned to death by the Achaeans when they took 
Sparta in n. c. 188, and restored the exiled 
enemies of tho tyrant. On this occasion the ob¬ 
ject of Chacron's mission was obtained. (Polvb. 
xxiv. 4; Liv. xxxix. 48 ; comp. Plut. Philop. 17.) 
He was again one of the ambassadors sent to 
Rome in b. c. 181, to inform the senate of the 
recent admission of Lacedaemon for the second 
time into the Achaean league and of the terms of 
the union. (See p. 569, a.; Polyb. xxv. 2; Liv. xl. 
2, 20.) Polybius represents him as a clever young 
man, but a profligate demagogue ; and accordingly 
we find him in the ensuing year wielding a sort 
of brief tyranny at Sparta, squandering the public 
money, and dividing lands, unjustly seized, among 
the lowest of the people. Apollonides and other 
commissioners were appointed to check these pro¬ 
ceedings and examine the public accounts; but 
Chaeron had Apollonides assassinated, for which 
he was brought to trial by the Achaeans and cast 
into prison. (Polyb. xxv. 8.) [E. E.] 

CHAERON (Xatpav), a man of Megalopolis, 1 
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who, shortly before the birth of Alexander the 
Great, b. c. 356, was sent by Philip to consult the 
Delphic oracle about the snake which he had seen 
with Olympias in her chamber. (Plut. Alex. 3.) 
It was perhaps this same Chaeron who, in the 
speech (irepl ruv npbs ’AA^|. p. 214) attributed by 
some to Demosthenes, is mentioned as having been 
made tyrant of Pcllene by Alexander (comp. Fa¬ 
bric. BibL Grace, b. ii. ch. 26), and of whom we 
read in Athenaeus (xi. p. 509) as having been a 
pupil both of Plato and Xenocrates. He is said 
to have conducted himself very tyranically at Pel- 
lene, banishing the chief men of the state, and 
giving their property and wives to their slaves. 
Athenaeus, in a cool and off-hand way of his own, 
speaks of his cruelty and oppression as the natural 
effect of Plato's principles in the “ Republic" and 
the “Laws." [E. E.] 

CHA , LCIDEUS(XaX/a5€«Js), the Spartan com¬ 
mander, with whom, in the spring and summer of 
B. c. 412, the year after the defeat at Syracuse, 
Alcibiades threw the Ionian subject allies of Athens 
into revolt. He had been appointed commander 
(evidently not high-admiral) during the previous 
winter in the place of Melanchridas, the high- 
admiral on occasion of the ill omen of an earth¬ 
quake ; nnd on tho news of the blockade of their 
ships at Pciraeeus, the Spartans, but for the per¬ 
suasions of Alcibiades, would have kept him at 
home altogether. Crossing the Aegncan with only 
five ships, they effected the revolt first of Chios, 
Erythrae, and Clazomenae; then, with the Chian 
fleet, of Teos; nnd finally, of Miletus, upon which 
ensued the first treaty with Tissaphcrnes. From 
this time Chalcideus seems to have remained at 
Miletus, watched by an Athenian force at Lade. 
Meanwhile, tho Athenians were beginning to exert 
themselves actively, and from the small number of 
Chalcideus' ships, they were able to confine him to 
Miletus, and cut off his communication with tho 
disaffected towns; and before he could be joined 
by the high-admiral Astyochus (who was engaged 
at Chios and Lesbos on his first arrival in Ionia), 
Chalcideus was killed in a skirmish with the Athe¬ 
nian troops at Lade in the summer of the same 
year (412 b. c.) in which he had left Greece. 
(Thuc. viii. 6, 8, 11, 17, 24.) [A. H. C.] 

ClIALCI'DIUS, styled in MSS. Fir Claris- 
simus , a designation altogether indefinite, but very 
frequently applied to grammarians, was a Platonic 
philosopher, who lived probably during the sixth 
century of the Christian nern, although many place 
him as early as the fourth. He wrote an “ In- 
terpretatio Latina partis prioris Timaei Platonici," 
to which is appended a voluminous and learned 
commentary inscribed to a certain Osius or llosius, 
whom Barth and others have asserted, upon no 
sure grounds, to be Osius bishop of Cordova, who 
took a prominent part in the proceedings of tho 
great council of Nicaea, held in a. d. 325. The 
writer of these annotations refers occasionally with 
respect to the Mosaic dispensation, and speaks, as 
a believer might, of the star which heralded tho 
nativity of our Lord, but expresses himself 
throughout with so much ambiguity or so much 
caution, that he has been claimed by men of all 
creeds. Some have not scrupled to maintain, that 
he was a deacon or archdeacon of the church at 
Carthage; Fulgentius Planciades dedicates his 
tracts “ Allegoria librorum Virgilii ” and “ De 
prisco Sermone" to a Chalcidius, who may be the 
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person whom we are now discussing, and calls him 
“ Levitarum Sanctissimus ;” but in reality it is 
impossible to discover from internal evidence whe¬ 
ther the author of the translation from Plato was 
Christian, Jew, or Heathen, or, as Mosheim has 
very plausibly conjectured, a sort of nondescript 
combination of all three. He certainly gives no 
hint that the individual to whom the book is ad¬ 
dressed was a dignified ecclesiastic or even a 
member of the church. This translation was first 
printed under the inspection of Augustinus Jus- 
tinianus, bishop of Nebio in Corsica, by Badius 
Ascensius, Paris, fol. 1520, illustrated by numerous 
mathematical diagrams very unskilfully executed; 
a second edition, containing also the fragments of 
Cicero’s version of the same dialogue, appeared at 
Paris, 4to. 1563; a third at Leyden, 4to. 1617, 
with the notes and corrections of Jo. Meursius ; 
the most recent and best is that of J. A. Fabricius, 
Hamburg, fol. 1718, placed at the end of the 
second volume of the works of Saint Hippolytus. 
The text was improved by the collation of a 
Bodleian MS., and the notes of Meursius are given 
entire. (Cave, liistor . Liter. Kcdcs. Script, vol. i. 
p. 189, ed. Basil.; Barthius, Adv. xxii. 16, xlviii. 
8; Funccius, Dc inerti ac dscrepita Linguae La- 
tinao Senectute y c. ix. § 5 ; Brucker, 1/uitor. Grit. 
Philos, vol. iii. p. 546, iv. p. 1322.) [VV. It.] 
CHALCIOECUS (XaAx.Wos), « the goddess 
of the brazen house,” a surname of Athena at 
Sparta, derived from the brazen temple which the 
goddess had in that city, and which also contained 
her statue in brass. This temple, which continued 
to exist in the time of Pausanias, was believed to 
have been commenced by Tyndareus, but was not 
completed till many years later by the Spartan 
artist Oitiadas. (Paus. iii. 17. § 3, x. 5. § 5 ; C. 
Nup. Paus. 5; Polyb. iv. 22.) Respecting the 
festival of the Chalcioccia celebrated at Sparta, 
see Did. of Ant. s. v. Xa\Kio(Kta. [L. S.] 
CHALCl'OPE (Xa\Kionrj). 1. A daughter of 
lthcxenor, or according to others of Chalcodon, 
was the second wife of Aegeus. (Apollod. iii. 15. 
§ 6 ; Athen. xiii. p. 556.) 

2. A daughter of king Eurypylus in the island 
of Cos, and mother of Thessalus. (Hors. 11. ii. 
679 ; Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) There is a third mythical 
personage of this name. (Apollod. i. 9. § 1.) [L.S.J 
CHALCIS (XaA/cfs), one of the daughters of 
Asopus and Metope, from whom the town of 
Chalcis in Euboea was said to have derived its 
name. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 279.) According to 
others, Chalcis was the mother of the Curetes and 
Corybantcs, the former of whom were among the 
earliest inhabitants of Chalcis. (Schol. Viet, ad 
Horn. II. xiv. 291; Strab. x. p. 447.) [L. S.] 

CHALCOCO'ND YLES, or, by contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES, LAO'NICUS or NICO¬ 
LA'US (Aaovucos or NncoAaor XaKKOKov5v\T)s or 
Xa\Kovdv\rjs), a Byzantine historian of the fif¬ 
teenth century of the Christian aera, of whose life 
little is known, except that he was sent by the 
emperor John VII. Palaeologus, as ambassador to 
the camp of Sultan Miirad II. during the siege of 
Constantinople in a. d. 1446. Ilamberger (Gdehrte 
Nachrichten von beriikmten M'dnnem , $‘C. vol. iv. 
p. 764) shews, that he was still living in 1462, 
but it is scarcely credible that he should have been 
alive in 1490, and even later, as Vossius thinks 
(De Historicis Graecis , ii. 30). Chalcocondyles, 
who was a native of Athens, has written a history 
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of the Turks and of the later period of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, which begins with the year 1298, 
and goes down to the conquest of Corinth and the 
invasion of the Peloponnesus by the Turks in 1463, 
thus including the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks in 1453. Chalcocondyles, a statesman 
of great experience and of extensive learning, is a 
trustworthy historian, whose style is interesting 
and attractive, and whose work is one of the most 
important sources for the history of the decline and 
fall of the Greek empire. His work, however, 
which is divided into ten books, is not very 
well arranged, presenting in several instances the 
aspect of a book composed of different essays, 
notes, and other materials, written occasionally, 
and afterwards put together with too little care for 
their logical and chronological order. Another 
defect of the author is his display of matters which 
very often have nothing to do with the chief sub¬ 
ject, and which he apparently inserted in order to 
shew the variety of his knowledge. But if they 
are extraneous to his historical object, they are 
valuable to us, as they give us an idea of the 
knowledge of the Greeks of his time, espe¬ 
cially with regard to history, geography, and 
ethnography. Among these episodes there is a 
most interesting description of the greater part of 
Europe, which had been disclosed to the eyes of 
the Greeks by the political travels of several of 
their emperors in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. (ii. pp. 36—50, cd. Paris.) He says that 
Germany stretches from Vienna to the ocean, and 
from Prague to the river Tartessus (!) in the Py¬ 
renees (!!); but he observes with great justness, 
that if the Germans were united under one head, 
they would bo the most powerful nation ; that 
there are more than two hundred free towns 
flourishing by trade and industry; that the 
mechanical arts are cultivated by them with great 
success; that they have invented gun-powder, and 
that they are fond of duelling. The passage treat¬ 
ing of Germany is given with a Latin translation 
and notes in Freherus “Corpus Script. Her. Germ.” 
As to England, he says that it lies opposite to 
Flanders—a country but too well known to the 
Greeks—and is composed of three islands united 
under one government; he mentions the fertility 
of the soil, the mildness of the climate, the manu¬ 
facture of woollen cloth, and the flourishing trade 
of the great metropolis, London (A oMvn), IIis 
description of her bold and active inhabitants is 
correct, and he was informed of their being the 
first bowmen in the world ; but when lie says 
that their language has no affinity with that of any 
other nation, he perhaps confounded the English 
language with the Irish. He states that their 
manners and habits were exactly like those of the 
French, which was an error as to the nation at 
large, but tolerably correct if applied to the nobles ; 
the great power and turbulence of the aristocracy 
were well known to him. At that time strangers 
and visitors were welcomed by the ladies in England 
with a kiss, a custom which one hundred years later 
moved the sympathizing heart of the learned Eras¬ 
mus Uotcrodamus, and caused him to express his 
delight in his charming epistle to Faustus An- 
drelinus: the Greek, brought up among depraved 
men, and accustomed to witness but probably to 
abhor disgraceful usages, draws scandalous and 
revolting conclusions from that token of kindness. 

The principal MSS. of Chalcocondyles are those 
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in the Bodleian, in the libraries of the Escurial, 
and of Naples, in the Bibl. Laurentiana at Flo¬ 
rence, several in the royal library at Munich and 
in the royal library at Paris, and that of the for¬ 
mer Coislin library now united with the royal 
library at Paris. The history of Chalcocondyles was 
first published in Latin translations, the first of 
which is that of Conrad us Clauserus of Ziirich, 
Basel, 1556, fol.; the same corrected and compared 
with an unedited translation of Philippus Gunde- 
lius appended to the edition of Nicephorus Grego- 
ras, ibid. 1562, fob; the same together with Latin 
translations of Zonaras, Nicetas, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Frankfort on-the-Main, 1568, fob The 
Greek text was first published, with the transla¬ 
tion and notes of Clauserus, and the works of 
Nicephorus Gregoras and Georgius Acropolita, at 
Geneva, 1615, fob Fabrot perused this edition 
for his own, which belongs to the Paris collection 
of the Byzantine historians (1650, fol); he collated 
two MSS. of the royal library at Paris, and cor¬ 
rected both the text and the translation of the 
Geneva edition; he added the history' of Ducas, a 
glossary, and a Latin translation of the German 
version, by John Gaudier, called Spiegel, of a 
Turkish MS. work on the earlier Turkish history. 
The French translation of Chalcocondyles by Blaise 
do Vigcnero, was edited and continued at first by 
Artus Thomas, a dull writer and an equivocal 
scholar, and after him by Mezcrai, who continued 
the work down to the year 1661. This latter 
edition, which is in the library of the British Mu¬ 
seum, is a useful book. None of these editions is 
satisfactory : the text is still susceptible of correc¬ 
tions, and there is a chance of getting important 
additions, as the different MSS. have not sill been 
collated. Besides, we want a good commentary, 
winch will present the less difficulties, as the ma¬ 
terials of it are already given in the excellent notes 
of Baron von Hammer-Purgstall to the first and 
second volumes of his work cited below. From 
these notes and other remarks of the learned 
Baron we learn, that he considers Chalcocondyles 
as a trustworthy historian, and that the reproach 
of credulity with which he has been charged 
should be confined to his geographical and histo¬ 
rical knowledge of Western Europe. We venture 
to hope that the editors of the Bonn collection of 
the Byzantines will furnish us with such a com¬ 
mentary. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vii. pp.793—795; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Gesdiidite des Osmanisc/ien 
Brides , vol. i. p. 469, ii. p. 83.) [W. P.] 

CHALCOT)ON (Xa\Ku>$uv). 1. A son of 
Abas, king of the Chalcidians in Euboea. He was 
slain by Amphitryon in a battle against the Thebans, 
and his tomb was seen as late as the time of Pau- 
Banias. (viii. 15. § 3 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 281.) 

2. A Coan who wounded Heracles in a fight at 
night (Apollod. ii. 7. § 1.) Theocritus (vii. 6) 
calls him Chakon. There are four other mythical 
personages of this name. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5, iii. 
5. $ 15; Pans. vi. 21. § 7, viii. 15. § 3; Horn. 
II. ii. 741, iv. 463.) [L. S.J 

CHALCON (Xd\K(ou). 1. [Chalcodon,No.2.] 

2. A wealthy Myrmidon, and father of Ba- 
thycles. (Horn. II. xvi. 594, &c.) 

3. Of Cyparissus, the shield-bearer of Antilo- 
chus. He was in love with the Amazon Penthe- 
sileia, but on hastening to her assistance he was 
killed by Achilles, and the Greeks nailed his body 
to a cross. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1697.) [L. S.] 
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CHALCO'STIIENES. 1. A statuary in bronze, 
who made statues of comoedians and athletes. 
(Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 27.) 

2. A statuary at Athens, who made statues in 
unbumt clay (cruda ojyera, Plin. II. N. xxxv. 12. 
s. 45). The statement of Pliny, that the Cera- 
meicus was so called from his place of work having 
been in it, though incorrect, seems however to point 
out the great antiquity of the artist. It is possi¬ 
ble, but not very probable, that the two passages 
of Pliny refer to the same person. [P. S.] 
CHAL1NPTIS (XoAorns), the tamer of 
horses by means of the bridle (xaAei'ds), a sur¬ 
name of Athena, under which she had a temple at 
Corinth. In order to account for the name, it is 
related, that she tamed Pegasus and gave him to 
Bellerophontes, although the general character of 
the goddess is sufficient to explain the surname. 
(Paus. ii. 4. § 1 ; comp. Athena.) [L. S.] 
CHAMAE'LEON (Xa/xtuA^ou/), a Peripatetic 
philosopher of Ileracleia on the Pontus, was one of 
the immediate disciples of Aristotle. He wrote 
works on several of the ancient Greek poets, 
namely, irtpl 'AvaKpeovros, nepl 2air<f>oQs f trtpl 
Si/wriSou, irepi ©ctnriSor, irepl AiVxuAou, 7 repl 
Aa'trov, irep\ ThvSdpov^ ire pi 2 rrimx^pov. He also 
wrote on the Iliad, and on Comedy (frepl Kutpcpdlas). 
In this last work he treated, among other subjects, 
of the dances of comedy. (Athen. xiv. p. 628, c.) 
This work is quoted by Athcnacus (ix. p. 374, a.) 
by the title irepi rijs dpxatas Kwp^dlas^ which is 
also the title of a work by the Peripatetic philoso¬ 
pher Eumelus. (Mcinckc, as quoted below.) It 
would seem also that he wrote on Hesiod, for 
Diogenes says, that Chamaeleon accused Heraclcides 
Ponticus of having stolen from him his work con¬ 
cerning Homer and Hesiod, (v. 6. § 92.) The 
above works were probably both biographical and 
critical. He also wrote works entitled tr<p\ 3ewr, 
and irepi crarupwv, and some moral treatises, nepl 
^orijs (which was also ascribed to Theophrastus), 
vpoTptviK&Vy and ir«pl gcOi)*. Of all his works 
only a few fragments aro preserved by Athenaeus 
and other ancient writers. (Ionsius, Script. Hist. 
Philos, i. 17; Voss, de Hist. Grace, p. 413, ed. 
Westermann; Bockh, Praef. ad Pind. Schol. p. ix.; 
Meineke, Hist. CriU Com. Grace, p. 8.) [P. S ] 

CHAMYNE (Xapvrrj)y a surname of Dcmeter 
in Elis, which was derived either from the earth 
having opened (xcuveiv) at that place to receive 
Pluto, or from one Chamynus, to whom the build¬ 
ing of a temple of Demcter at Elis was ascribed. 
(Paus. vi. 21. $ 1.) [L. S.J 

CHAOS (X<£os), the vacant and infinite space 
which existed according to the ancient cosmogonies 
previous to the creation of the world (lies. Tleog. 
116), and out of which the gods, men, and all 
things arose. A different definition of Chaos is 
given by Ovid (Met. i. 1, &c.), who describes it as 
the confused mass containing the elements of all 
things that were formed out of it. According to 
Hesiod, Chaos was the mother of Erebos and 
Nyx. Some of the later poets use the word Chaos 
in the general sense of the airy realms, of darkness, 
or the lower world. [L. S.] 

CHARAX (Xapa£), of Pergamus, an historian 
and priest, who wrote two large works, the one, in 
forty books, called 'EAAijw/oi, the other named 
Xpovuta , of which the sixteenth book is quoted 
by Stephanus Byzantinus (i. v. ’f lptos). In the 
former he mentions Augustus Caesar and Nero, 
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which is our only authority for his date. Suidas 
quotes an epigram, beginning 
Eqd Xapa\ lepeus yepapijs dr 0 Ilfpya^oG axpfis, 
which gives his country and profession. He is 
frequently referred to by Stephanus Byzantinus. 
He is mentioned by Euagrius (Hist. Ecd. v. extr.) 
among those historians who mixed fable with his¬ 
tory, and this is confirmed by the anonymous 
writer of the “ De Rebus Incredibilibus" (cc. 15, 
16). (Comp. Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 414, ed. 
Westcrmann.) [G. E. L. C.] 

CHARAXUS (Xdpa|os) of Mytilene, son of 
Scamandronymus and brother of the famous Sap¬ 
pho, fell desperately in love with Rhodopis the 
hetaera at Naucratis in Egypt, ransomed her from 
slavery for a large sum of money, and, according to 
Suidas (s.v. 'Iafyiov), married her. For this, He¬ 
rodotus tells us, he was vehemently satirized by 
his sister on his return to Mytilene, though indeed 
the passage is capable of another interpretation, 
and may mean, that the woman who had infatuated 
him was the object of Sappho's attack. Athenaeus, 
contradicting Herodotus, calls the hetaera in ques¬ 
tion Dorica; and Suidas tells us (s. v. 'VotitoiriHos 
avaOT)p.a\ that Doricha was the name which Sappho 
called her in her poem. (Herod, ii. 135; Suid. s.v. 
2a Tr<t>w ; Athen. xiii. p. 596, b.; Strab. xvii. p.808; 
Mtilier, Lit. of Greece, ch. xiii. § 6; Ov. Her. xv. 
117.) [E. E.) 

CHARES (Xtfprjs), an Athenian general, who 
for a long series of years contrived by profuse cor¬ 
ruption to maintain his influence with the people, 
in spite of his very disreputable character. We 
first hear of him in b. c. 367, as being sent to the 
aid of the Phliasinns, who were hard pressed by 
the Arcadians and Argives, assisted by the Theban 
commander at Sicyon. His operations were suc¬ 
cessful in relieving them, and it was in this cam¬ 
paign under him that Aeschines, the orator, first 
distinguished himself. (Xen. Hell. vii. 2. §§ 18-23; 
I)iod. xv. 75 ; Aesch. de Fait. Ley. p. 50.) From 
this scene of action he was recalled to take the 
command against Oropus [Callistratus, No. 3]; 
and the recovery of their harbour by the Sicyonians 
from the Spartan garrison, immediately on his de¬ 
parture, shews how important his presence had 
been for the support of the Lacedaemonian cause 
in the north of the Peloponnesus. (Xen. ITcU. vii. 
4. § 1, comp. vii. 3. §2.) [EunnioN, Pasimblus.] 
In 361 he was appointed to succeed Leosthenes, 
after the defeat of the latter by Alexander of Phe- 
rae [p. 125, n-], and, sailing to Corcyra, ho gave 
his aid, strange to say, to an oligarchical conspiracy 
there, whereby the democracy was overthrown 
with much bloodshed,—a step by which he of 
course excited a hostile disposition towards Athens 
on the part of the ejected, while he failed at the 
same time to conciliate the oligarchs. (Diod. xv. 
95.) The necessary consequence was the loss of 
the island to the Athenians when the Social war 
broke out. In 358 Chares was sent to Thrace as 
general with full power, and obliged Charidcmus 
to ratify the treaty which he had made with Athe- 
nodorus. [Charidemus.] In the ensuing year 
he was appointed to the conduct of the Social war, 
in the second campaign of which, after the death 
of Chabrias, Iphicrates and Timothcus were joined 
with him in the command, b. c. 356. According 
to Diodorus, his colleagues having refused, in con¬ 
sequence of a storm, to risk an engagement for 
which he was eager, he accused them to the peo- 
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pie, and they were recalled and subsequently 
brought to trial. As C. Nepos tells it. Chares ac¬ 
tually attacked the enemy in spite of the weather, 
was worsted, and, in order to screen himself, 
charged his colleagues with not supporting him. 
In the prosecution he was aided by Aristophon, 
the Azenian. (Diod. xvi. 7,21 ; Nep. Tim. 3; 
Arist. Rhet. ii. 23. § 7, iii. 10. § 7 ; Isocr. 7 rep! 
’Ai/Ti5. §137; Deinarch. c.Polycl. § 17.) Being 
now left in the sole command, and being in want 
of money, which he was afraid to apply for from 
home, he relieved his immediate necessities by 
entering, compelled perhaps by his mercenaries, 
into the service of Artabazus, the revolted satrap 
of Western Asia. The Athenians at first approved 
of this proceeding, but afterwards ordered him to 
drop his connexion with Artabazus on the com¬ 
plaint of Artaxerxes III. (Ochus); and it is pro¬ 
bable that the threat of the latter to support the 
confederates against Athens hastened at least the 
termination of the war, in accordance with the 
wishes of Eubulus and Isocrates, and in opposition 
to those of Chares and his party. (Diod. xvi. 22; 
Dem. PhUipn. i. p. 46 ; Isoc. de Pac.; Arist. Rhet. 
iii. 17. § 10.) In b. c. 353 Chares was sent against 
Sestus, which, as well as Cardia, seems to have re¬ 
fused submission notwithstanding the cession of the 
Chersonesus to Athens in 357. [Ckrsoblkptks.] 
He took the town, massacred the men, and sold 
the women and children for slaves. (Diod. xvi. 
34.) In the Olynthian war, u. c. 349, he was ap¬ 
pointed general of the mercenaries sent from Athens 
to the aid of Olynthus; but I 10 seems to have ef¬ 
fected little or nothing. The command was then 
entrusted to Charidcmus, who in the ensuing year, 
348, was again superseded by Chares. In this 
campaign he gained some slight success on 0110 
occasion over Philip's mercenaries, and celebrated 
it by a feast given to the Athenians with a portion 
of the money which had been sacrilegiously taken 
from Delphi, and some of which had found its way 
into his hands. (Diod. xvi. 52—55; Philochor. 
ap. Dionys. p. 735 ; Theopomp. and Heraclcid. up. 
Athen. xii. p. 532.) On his tvduvij he was im¬ 
peached by Cephisodotus, who complained, that 
“he was endeavouring to give his account after 
having got the people tight by the throat" (Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 10. § 7), an allusion perhaps merely to 
the great embarrassment of Athens at the time. 
(See a very unsatisfactory explanation in Mitford, 
ch. 39, sec. 2.) In b. c. 346 we find him com¬ 
manding again in Thrace; and, when Philip was 
preparing to march against Cersobleptes, complaints 
arrived at Athens from the Chersonesus that Chares 
had withdrawn from his station, and was nowhere 
to be found ; and the people were obliged to send 
a squadron in quest of him with the extraordinary 
message, that M the Athenians were surprised that, 
while Philip was marching against the Chersonese, 
they did not know where their general and their 
forces were.” That he had been engaged in some 
private expedition of plunder is probable enough. 
In the same year, and before the departure of the 
second embassy from Athens to Macedonia on the 
subject of the peace, a despatch arrived from Chares 
stating the hopeless condition of the affairs of Cer¬ 
sobleptes. (Dem. dcFals. Ley. pp. 390, 391, 447; 
Aesch. de Fats. Ijcg. pp. 29, 37, 40.) After this 
we lose sight of Chares for several years, during 
which he probably resided at Sigeum, which, ac¬ 
cording to Theopompus (ap. Athen. xii. p. 532), 
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was with him a favourite residence, as supplying proverb ; and his rapacity was extraordinary, even 
more opportunity for the indulgence of his profli- amidst the miserable system then prevailing, when 
gate propensities than he could find at Athens, the citizens of Athens would neither fight their 
But in a speech of Demosthenes delivered in b. c. own battles nor pay the men who fought them, 
341 (de Chers. p. 97) he is spoken of as possessing and her commanders had to support their mercc- 
nmch influence at that time in the Athenian coun- naries as best they could. In fact, his character 
cils; and we may consider him therefore to have presents no one single point on which the mind can 
been one of those who authorized and defended rest with pleasure. He lived, as we know, during 
the proceedings of Diopeithes against Philip in the period of his country’s decline, and may serve, 
Thrace. In b. c. 340 lie was appointed to the indeed, as a specimen of a class of men whose in¬ 
command of the force which was sent to aid By- fluencc in a nation is no less a cause than a symp- 
zantium against Philip; but his character excited tom of its fall. (Plut Phoc. 5; Theopomp. ap. 
the suspicions of the Byzantians, and they refused AUum. 1. c.; Isocr. de Pace ; Aesch. de Pals. lag. 
to receive him. Against the enemy he effected p. 37; EubuL ap. Arts/. llhct. i. 15. § 15; Suid. 
nothing: his only exploits were against the allies s. v. Xdprrros Oiro<rxc<rcis.) [E. E.J 

of Athens, and these he plundered unscrupulously. CHARES (Xoprjs) of Mytilene, an officer at the 
He was accordingly superseded by Phocion, whose court of Alexander the Great, whose duty it was 
success was brilliant. (Diod. xvi. 74, &c.; PhiL to introduce strangers to the king (*l<rayye\eus) 9 
Kp. ad Ath. ap. Deni. p. 163 ; Plut. Phoc. 14.) wrote a history or rather a collection of anecdotes 
In 338 he was sent to the aid of Amphissa against concerning the campaigns and the private life of 
Philip, who defeated him together with the The- Alexander (irepi ‘AK^arbpou laropial) in ten books, 
ban general, Proxenus. Of this defeat, which is fragments of which are preserved by Athenaeus 
mentioned by Aeschines, Demosthenes in his reply (i. p. 27, d., iii. p. 93, c., p. 124, c., iv. p. 171, b., 
says nothing, but speaks of two battles in which vii. p. 277, a., x. p. 434, d., 436, f., xii. p. 513, f., 
the Athenians were victorious. (Polyaen. iv. 2; 514, f., 538, b., xiii. p. 575), by Plutarch (Alar. 
Aesch. c. Ctes. p. 74; Dcm. de Cor. p. 300 ; see 20, 24, 46, 54, 55, 70, de Fort. Alex. ii. 9). He 
Mitford, ch. 42, sec. 4 ; Clinton, Fast. ii. pp. 293, is also quoted by Pliny (//. N. xii. xiii. table of 
294.) In the some year Chares was ono of the contents, xxxvii. 21 and A. Gellius(v.2). [P.S.] 
•commanders of the Athenian forces at the battle of CHARES (Xapijs), of Lindus in Rhodes, a 
Chacroneia, for the disastrous result of which he statuary in bronze, was the favourite pupil of Ly- 
escaped censure, or at least prosecution, though sippus, who took the greatest pains with his cdu- 
Lysiclcs, ono of his colleagues, was tried and con- cation, and did not grudge to initiate him into all 
demned to death. (Diod. xvi. 85, 88; Wess. ml the secrets of his art. Chares flourished at the 
loc.) He is mentioned by Arrian among the Atlie- beginning of the third century h. c. (Anon, ad 
nian orators and generals whom Alexander required Ucrenn. iv. 6; printed among Cicero’s rhetorical 
to bo surrendered to him in b. c. 335, though he works.) lie was one of the greatest artists of 
was afterwards prevailed on by Dcinadcs not to Rhodes, and indeed he may be considered as the 
press the demand against any but Charidcmus. chief founder of the Rhodian school of sculpture. 
Plutarch, however, omits the name of Chares in Pliny (//. N. xxxiy. 7. s. 10) mentions among his 
the list which he gives us. (Arr. Anal. i. 10 ; works a colossal head, which P. Lentulus (the 
Plut. Dein. 23.) When Aloxander invaded Asia friend of Cicero, cos. B. c. 57) brought to Romo 
in B. c. 334, Chares was living at Sigeuin, and he and placed in the Capitol, and which completely 
is mentioned again by Arrian (Anab. i. 12) as one threw into the shade another admirable colossal 
of those who came to meet the king and pay their head by Decius which stood beside it. (The ap- 
respccts to him on his way to Ilium. Yet we parently unnecessary emendation of Sillig and 
afterwards find him commanding for Dareius at Thiersch, improbabilis for probabilis , even if adopt- 
Mytilenc, which had been gained in b. c. 333 by ed, would not alter the general meaning of the 
Pharnabazus and Autnpliradatcs, but which Chares sentence, at least with reference to Chares.) 
was compelled to surrender in the ensuing year. But the chief work of Chares was the statue of 
(Arr. Anub. ii. 1, iii. 2.) From this period we the Sun, which, under the name of “ The Colossus 
hear no more of him, but it is probable that he of Rhodes,” was celebrated as one of the seven 
ended his days at Sigeum. wonders of the world. Of a hundred colossal 

As a general. Chares has been charged with statues of the Sun which adorned Rhodes, and 
rashness, especially in the needless exposure of his any one of which, according to Pliny, would have 
own person (Pint. Pelojt. 2); and he seems indeed made famous the place that might possess it, this 
to have been possessed of no very superior talent, was much the largest. The accounts of its height 
though perhaps he was, during the greater portion of differ slightly, but all agree in making it upwards 
his career, the best commander that Athens was able of 105 English feet. Pliny (/. c.), evidently re- 
to find. In politics wc see him comiccted through- peating the account of some one who had seen 
out with Demosthenes (see Dcm- de Fids. Ley. p. the statue after its fall, if he had not seen it 
447), — a striking example of the strange associa- himself, says that few could embrace its thumb ; 
tions which political interests are often thought to the fingers were larger than most statues ; the 
necessitate. Morally he must have been an incu- hollows within the broken limbs resembled caves; 
bus on any party to which he attached himself, and inside of it might be seen huge stones, 
notwithstanding the apparent assistance he might which had been inserted to make it stand firm, 
sometimes render it through the orators whom he It was twelve years in erecting (b. c. 292— 
is said to have kept constantly in pay. His pro- 280), and it cost 300 talents. This money was 
fligacy, which was measureless, he unblushingly obtained by the sale of the engines of war which 
avowed and gloried in, openly ridiculing,—what Demetrius Poliorcetes presented to the Rhodians 
might have abashed any other man,—the austere after they had compelled him to give up his siege 
virtue of Phocion. His bad faith passed into a of their city. (b. c. 303.) The colossus 6tood 
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at the entrance of the harbour of Rhodes. There 
is no authority for the statement that its legs ex¬ 
tended oyer the mouth of the harbour. It was 
overthrown and broken to pieces by an earthquake 
56 years after its erection, (b. c. 2*24, Euseb. 
Chron ., and Ckron. Patch, sub 01. 139. 1; Polyb. 
v. 88, who places the earthquake a little later, in 
B. c. 218.) Strabo (xiv. p. 652). says, that an 
oracle forbade the Rhodians to restore it. (See 
also Philo Byzant de VII Orbit Miraculis, c. iv. 
p. 15.) The fragments of the colossus remained 
on the ground 923 years, till they were sold by 
Moawiyeh, the general of the caliph Othman IV., 
to a Jew of Emesa, who carried them away on 900 
camels, (a. d. 672.) Hence Scaliger calculated 
the weight of the bronze at 700,000 pounds. 
Considering the mechanical difficulties both of 
modelling and of casting so large a statue, the nicety 
required to fit together the separate pieces in 
which it must necessarily have been cast, and the 
skill needed to adjust its proportions, according to 
the laws of optics, and to adapt the whole style of 
the composition to its enormous size, we must 
assign to Chares a high place as an inventor iu his 
art. 

There are extant Rhodian coins, bearing the 
head of the Sun surrounded with rays, probably 
copied from the statue of Chares or from some of 
the other colossal statues of the sun at Rhodes. 
(Eckhel, Docl. Nwn . ii. pp. 60*2-3 ; Rasche, Lex. 
Univ, Ilci Num. s. v. Klodus, A., b., 11, &c.) 
There are two epigrams on the colossus in the 
Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. i. p. 143, iii. 
pp. 198-9; Jacobs, i. 74, iv. 166. Respecting 
these opigrams, and the question whether Laches 
completed the work which Chares commenced, see 
Jacobs, Comment, i. 1, pp. 257-8, iii. 2, p. 8, and 
Bbttiger, Andcutungen zu 24 Vortriigen iiber die 
An/idologic, pp. 199—201.) [I*. S.] 

CIIA'RICLES (Xc/pocATjy), an Athenian dema¬ 
gogue, son of Apollodorus, was one of the commis¬ 
sioners (£ TjTTjral) appointed to investigate the 
affair of the mutilation of the Hermae in b.c. 415, 
on which occasion he inflamed the passions of the 
people by representing the outrage as connected 
with a plot for the destruction of the democracy. 
(Thuc. vi. 27—29, 53, 60, &c.; Andoc. de Myst. 
p. 6.) In b. c. 413 he was sent in command of a 
squadron round the Peloponnesus together with 

Demosthenes, and succeeded with him in fortifying 
a small peninsula on the coast of Laconia, to sene 
as a position for annoying the enemy. (Thuc. vii. 
20, 26.) In B. c. 404 he was appointed one of the 
thirty tyrants; nor did he relinquish under the 
new government the coarse arts of the demagogue 
which had distinguished him under the democracy, 
still striving to curry favour with the dominant 
party by an unscrupulous advocacy of their most 
violent and tyrannical measures. We may con¬ 
clude, that he was one of the remnant of the Thirty 
who withdrew to Eleusis on the establishment of 
the council of Ten, and who, according to Xeno¬ 
phon, were treacherously murdered in a conference 
by the leaders of the popular party on the restora¬ 
tion of democracy in b. c. 403. (Xen. HeU. ii. 3. 
§ 2, 4. §§ 24, 43, Mem. i. 2. §§ 31, &c.; Arist. 
Polit. v. 6, ed. Bekk.; Lys. c. EraL p. 125; Isocr. 
dc Big. p. 355, d.) In the passage last referred to 
Chariclcs is mentioned as having been driven into 
banishment previously to his appointment as one 
of the tyrants. [E. E.] 
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CHAR1CLEIDES (XapiuXeibijs), a writer of 
the new comedy, of uncertain date. A play of his 
called 'AA offts (the Chain) is quoted byAthenaeus 
(vii. p. 3*25, d.). [E. E.] 

CHAllICLEITUS (XapinKuTos ), one of the 
commanders of the Rhodian fleet, which, in b. c. 
190, defeated that of Antiochus the Great under 
Hannibal and Apollonius, off Side in Pnmphylia. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 23, 24.) [E. E.] 

CHA'RICLES (XapncAri?), an eminent physi¬ 
cian at Rome, who sometimes attended on the 
Emperor Tiberius, and who is said to have pre¬ 
dicted his approaching death from the weak state 
of his pulse, a. d. 37. (Suet. Tiber. 72 ; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 50.) Some medical formulae are pre¬ 
served by Galen (De Compos. Mcdicam. sec. Locos. 
ii. 1, 2. vol. xii. pp. 556, 579, &c.) which may 
perhaps belong to the same person. [ W. A. G.J 

CHA'llICLO (XapncAto). 1. The wife of the 
centaur Clieiron, and mother of Carystus. She 
was a daughter of Apollo, and according to others 
of Perses or of Oceanus. (Schol. ad Bind. Pylh. 
iv. 181; Ov. Met. ii. 636.) 

2. A nymph, the wife of Eueres and mother of 
Teiresias. It was at her request that Teiresins, 
who had been blinded by Athena, obtained from 
this goddess the power to understand the voices of 
the birds, and to walk with his black stall’ as safely 
as if he saw. (Apollod. iii. 6. $ 7 ; Callim. Hymn, 
in Pad. 67, &c.) [L. S.] * 

CHARIDE'MUS (XapfS^j). 1. Of Euboea, 
son of a woman of Oreus by an obscure father, if 
we may believe the account of Demosthenes in a 
speech filled with invective against him. (Dein. 
c. Aristocr. p. 691.) On the same authority, wo 
learn that he began his military career as a slinger 
among the light-armed, that he then became com¬ 
mander of a pirate vessel, and finally the captain 
of a mercenary band of “ free companions.” (Dcm. 
c. Ainstocr. pp. 668, 669.) In this capacity he first 
entered the Athenian service under Iphicratcs, 
who had been sent against Amphipolis, about B. c. 
367. At the end of somewhat more than three 
years, Amphipolis agreed to surrender to the Athe¬ 
nians, and delivered hostages to Iphicratcs for 
the performance of the promise: these, on being 
superseded by Timotheus, be entrusted to Cliari- 
demus, who restored them to the Amphipolitans in 
spite of the decree of the Athenian people requir¬ 
ing them to be sent to Athens, and then passed 
over to Cotys, king of Thrace, who was hostile to 
the Athenians at the time. In B. c. 360, when 
Timotheus was meditating his attack on Amphi¬ 
polis, Charidcmus was engaged to enter the service 
of the Olynthians, who were preparing to defend 
it; but, on his passage from Cardia in the Cherso- 
nesus, he was captured by the Athenians, and con¬ 
sented to aid them against Olynthus. After the 
failure of Timotheus at Amphipolis in the same 
year, Charidemus crossed over to Asia and entered 
the service of Memnon and Mentor, brothers-in- 
law of Artabazus, who had been imprisoned by 
Autophradates, but whose cause they still main¬ 
tained. [Artabazus, No. 4.] He deceived his 
employers, however, and seized the towns of Scep¬ 
sis, Cebren, and Ilium ; but, being closely pressed 
by Artabazus after his release from prison, he ap¬ 
plied to the Athenians to interpose in his behalf, 
promising to help them in recovering the Chorso- 
nesus. Artabazus, however, allowed him to depart 
uninjured, by the advice of Memnon and Mentor, 
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before the arrival of the Athenian squadron des¬ 
tined for the Hellespont under Cephisodotus ; and 
Charidemus, on his return to Europe, in spite of 
his promise, lent his services to Cotys, whose 
daughter he married, and laid siege to Crithote 
and Elaeus. (Dcm. c. Aristocr. pp. 669-674.) On 
the murder of Cotys, b. c. 358, he adhered to the 
anise of Cersohleptes, on whose behalf he conducted 
the struggle with the Athenians, both by war and 
diplomacy, for the possession of the Chcrsonesus. 
He compelled Cephisodotus to submit, with respect 
to it, to a compromise most unfavourable to his 
country; and though Athenodorus (uniting with 
Amadocus and Berisades, and taking advantage of 
the national indignation excited by the murder of 
Miltocythes, which Charidemus had procured from 
the Cardians) obliged Cersobleptes to consent to a 
threefold division of the kingdom, and to the sur¬ 
render of the Chcrsonesus to Athens,—yet, on the 
arrival of Chabrias with only one ship, the crafty 
Euboean again renounced the treaty, and drove the 
Athenian general to accept another still more un¬ 
favourable to Athens than that of Cephisodotus. 
But this was repudiated by the Athenians; and, 
at length, after much fruitless negotiation, Chares 
having arrived in the Hellespont with a sufficient 
force and with the authority of commander uuto- 
cralor, Charidemus consented to ratify the treaty 
of Athenodorus, still, however, contriving to retain 
the town of Cardin ; and his partizans among the 
orators at Athens having persuaded the people that 
they owed to him the cession of the Chcrsonesus 
(a strange delusion, if the narrative of events in 
Demosthenes may be depended on), they rewarded 
his supposed services with the franchise of the city 
and a golden crown. (Dem. c. Aristocr. pp. 650, 
674— 682; Arist. Rhet. ii. 23. § 17 ; comp. Isocr. 
de Pac. p. 169, c.) This appears to have been in 
B. c. 867. In b. c. 352, hoping perhaps to recover 
Amphipolis through his aid, they passed a decree 
in spite of the opposition of Demosthenes and his 
party (c. Aristocr. passim ), pronouncing the person 
of Charidemus inviolable, and rendering any one 
who should kill him amenable to justice from any 
part of the Athenian empire. [CKRSOBLBPrEs.] 
In B.c. 349, after the recall of Chares, Charidemus 
was appointed by the Athenians as commander in 
the Olynthian war. In conjunction with the 
Olynthians, he ravaged Pallcne and Bottiaea, 
which seem to have been then in the hands of 
Philip; but he caused much offence by his insolent 
and profligate conduct at Olynthus, and in the 
ensuing year he was superseded and replaced by 
Chares. (Philochor. ap. Dionys. p. 735 ; Theopomp. 
ap. Atlum. x. p. 436, c.) Henceforth he disappears 
from history, though he has been identified by 
some with the Charidemus mentioned immediately 
below, in opposition, we think, to internal evidence. 
(Milford’s (ireece, , ch. 48, sec. 1; Thirl wall’s Greece, 
vol. v. p. 192, note 4, vol. vi. p. 101.) 

2. An Athenian, who in b. c. 358 was sent with 
Antiphon as ambassador to Philip of Macedon, 
ostensibly to confirm the friendship between the 
king and the Athenians, but authorized to nego¬ 
tiate with him secretly for the recovery of Amphi¬ 
polis, and to promise that the republic, in return 
for it, would make him master of Pydna. This 
was the §pv\ov>itv6v irore air op far ov to which 
Demosthenes refers in Olynth. ii. p. 19, ad fin. 
(Theopomp. ap. Suid. s. v. rl ion rd iv ro7s 
ArjyooOeuous in\t7nrtKois 9 k. t. A.; comp. Diod. 
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xiii. 49 ; Deinarch. c. Dem. p. 91, ad fin.) It was 
perhaps this same Charidemus whom the Athenians, 
had they not been restrained by Phocion's party, 
would have made general to act against Philip after 
the battle of Chaeroneia, b. c. 338, and who, being 
at the court of Macedonia as an envoy at the time 
of Philip's murder, b. c. 336, transmitted to De¬ 
mosthenes, whose friend he was, the earliest intel¬ 
ligence of that event (Plut Phoc. 16, Dem. 22; 
Aesch. c. Ctcs. p. 64.) He was one of the orators 
whose surrender was required by Alexander in 
b. c. 335, after the destruction of Thebes, and the 
only one in whose behalf he refused to recede from 
his demand on the mediation of Demades. Chari¬ 
demus, being thus obliged to leave his country, 
fled to Asia, and took refuge with Dareius, by 
whose orders he was summarily put to death in 
b. c. 333, shortly before the battle of Issus, having 
exasperated the king by some advice, too freely 
given, tending to abate his confidence in his power 
and in the courage of his native troops. (Arr. 
Anah. i. 10; Pint. Dem. 23, Phoc. 17; Diod. xvii. 
15, 30 ; Deinarch. c. Dem. p. 94.) Diodorus (xvii. 
30) speaks of Charidemus as having been high in 
favour with Philip of Macedon; but the inconsis¬ 
tency of this with several of the authorities abovo 
referred to is pointed out by Wcsseling. {Ad Dial. 
Lc.) [E.E.J 

CHARIDE'MUS ( XaplSrjpos ), a Greek phy¬ 
sician, who was one of the followers of Erasistmtus 
and probably lived in the third century B. c. He 
is mentioned by Caelius Aurelianus {De Morb. 
A cut. iii. 15. p.227), and was probably the father 
of the physician Hermogencs. [W. A. G.] 
CHARI LA 1 US (Xap(Aaos). 1. Brother of Mao- 
andrius, tyrant of Samos. When the Persians in¬ 
vaded the island, towards the commencement of 
the reign of Dareius Hystaspis, for the purpose of 
establishing Syloson, the brother of Polycrates, in 
the tyranny, Maeandrius submitted to them, and 
agreed to abdicate; but Chariluiis, who was some¬ 
what crazy, obtained leave from his brother to fall 
with a body of soldiers on a party of the most dis¬ 
tinguished Persians, who were sitting in front of 
the acropolis, and waiting for the ratification of the 
treaty. The consequence of this treacherous mur¬ 
der was a wholesale massacre of the Samians by 
order of the Persian general, Otunes. (Herod, iii. 
144—149.) 

2. An Italian Greek, one of the chief men ot 
Palaepolis, who, together with Nymphius, betrayed 
the town to Q. Publilius Philo, the Roman procon¬ 
sul, in the second Samnite war (b.c. 323), and drove 
out the Samnite garrison. (Liv.viii. 25,26.) [E. E.] 
CH ARIL A 7 US {Xapl\aos) 9 a Locrian, and a 
dramatic poet. Whether he wrote tragedies or 
comedies is uncertain, nor is anything further 
known of him than that plays of his were repre¬ 
sented at Athens in b. c. 328. (Fabric. Rib/. 
Grace, ii. p.428, ed. Ilarles.) [E. E.J 

CHARI LA'US or CHARI'LLUS ( XaplKaos , 
XapiAAos), a king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, 
and 7th of the Eurypontids, is said by Plutarch to 
have received his name from the general joy ex¬ 
cited by the justice of his uncle Lycurgus when he 
placed him, yet a new-born infant, on the royal 
seat, and bade the Spartans acknowledge him for 
their king. (Plut. Lyc. 3 ; Paus. ii. 36 ; Just, 
iii. 2; Schol. ad Plat. Rep. x. p. 474.) Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, the reforms projected by Lycurgus 
on his return from his voluntary exile at first 
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alarmed Charilaus for his personal safety; but he 
soon became reassured, and co-operated with his 
uncle in the promotion of his plans. (PluL Lyc. 
5;) Yet this is not very consistent with Aris¬ 
totle's statement ( Polit. v. 1*2, ed. Bekk.), that an 
aristocratic government was established on the 
ruins of the tyranny of Charilaus, which latter 
account again is still less reconcileable with the 
assertion of Plutarch (/. c.), that the kingly power 
had lost all its substance when Lycurgus began to 
remodel the constitution. There is, however, much 
probability in the explanation offered as an hypo¬ 
thesis by Thirlwall. ( Greece, vol. i. p. 299, &c.) 
We hear from Pausanias that Charilaus was en¬ 
gaged successfully in a war with the Argives, 
which had slumbered for two generations. He 
aided also his colleague Archelnus in destroying 
the border-town of Aegys, which they suspected of 
an intention of revolting to the Arcadians; and he 
commanded the Spartans in that disastrous contest 
with Tegea, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 66), in 
which the Tegean women arc said to have taken 
up arms and to have caused the rout of the in¬ 
vaders by rushing forth from an ambuscade during 
the heat of the battle. Cimrilaus himself was 
taken prisoner, but was dismissed without ransom 
on giving a promise (which he did not keep), that 
the Spartans should abstain in future from attack¬ 
ing Tegea. (Paus. iii. 2, 7, viii. 48.) For the 
chronology of the reign of Charilaus, see Clinton. 
(Fast. i. p. 140, &c.) There are two passages of 
Herodotus, which, if we follow the common read¬ 
ing, are at variance with some portions of the above 
account; but there is good reason for suspecting in 
both of them a corruption of the text. (Herod, i. 
65 ; Larch, ad loc. ? viii. 131; comp. Clint Fast. i. 
p. 144, note b.) [E. E.] 

CHARIMANDKR, the author of a work on 
Comets, quoted by Seneca. (Quacst. Nat. vii. 5.) 

CIIARIS (Xapis)y the personification of Grace 
and Beauty, which the Roman poets translate by 
Gratia and wo after them by Grace. Homer, 
without giving her any other name, describes a 
Charis as the wife of Hephaestus. (//. xviii. 382.) 
Hesiod (Thcog. 945) calls tho Charis who is the 
wife of Hephaestus, Aglaia, and the youngest of 
tho Charitcs. (Comp. Kustath. ad Horn. p. 1148.) 
According to tho Odyssey, on the other hand. 
Aphrodite was the wife of Hephaestus, from which 
we may infer, if not the identity of Aphrodite and 
Charis, at least a close connexion and resemblance 
in the notions entertained about the two divinities. 
The idea of personified grace and beauty was, as 
wc have already seen, divided into a plurality of 
beings at a very early time, probably to indicate 
the various ways in which the beautiful is mani¬ 
fested in the world and adonis it In the Iliad 
itself (xiv. 269) Pasithea is called ono of the 
younger Charites, who is destined to be the wife 
of Sleep, and the plural Charites occurs several 
times in the Homeric poems. (Od. xviii. 1.94.) 

The parentage of the Charites is differently de¬ 
scribed ; the most common account makes them 
the daughters of Zeus either by Hera, Eurynome, 
Eunomia, Eurydomenc, Harraonia, or Lethe. 
(Hesiod. Thcog. 907, &c.; Apollod. i. 3. $ 1; 
Pind. 01. xiv. 15; Phumut. 15; Orph. Hymn. 
59. 2; Stat. Theb. ii. 286; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
982.) According to others they were the daugh¬ 
ters of Apollo by Aegle or Euan the (Paus. ix. 35. 
§ 1), or of Dionysus by Aphrodite or Coronis. 
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The Homeric poems mention only one Charis, or' 
an indefinite number in the plural, and from the 
passage in which Pasithea is mentioned, it would 
almost seem as if the poet would intimate that ho 
was thinking of a great number of Charites and of 
a division of them into classes. Hesiod distinctly 
mentions three Charites, whose names are Euphro- 
syne, Aglaia, and Thalia, and this number as well 
as these names subsequently became generally 
established, although certain places in Greece re¬ 
tained their ancient and established number. Thus 
the Spartans had only two Charites, Cleta and 
Phaenna, and the Athenians the same number, 
Auxo and Hegemone, who were worshipped there 
from the earliest times. Hermesianax added 
Peitho as a third. (Paus. ix. 35.) Sostratus (up. 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1665) relates that Aphrodite 
and the three Charites, Pasithea, Cale, and Eu- 
phrosyne, disputed about their beauty witli one 
another, and when Teiresias awarded the prize to 
Cale he was changed by Aphrodite into an old 
woman, but Cale rewarded him with a beautiful 
head of hair and took him to Crete. The name 
Cale in this passage has led some critics to think 
that Ilomcr also (ll. xviii. 393) mentions tho 
names of two Charites, Pasithea and Cale, and 
that KaArf should accordingly bo written by a 
capital initial. 

The character and nature of tho Charites arc 
sufficiently expressed by the names they bear: 
they were conceived as the goddesses who gave 
festive joy and enhanced the enjoyments of life by 
refinement and gentleness. Gracefulness ami 
beauty in social intercourse are therefore attributed 
to them. (Horat. Carrn. iii. 21,22; Pind. 01. 
xiv. 7, &c.) They are mostly described as being 
in the service or attendance of other divinities, ns 
real joy exists only in circles where the individual 
gives up his own self and makes it his main object 
to afford pleasure to others. The less beauty is 
ambitious to rule, the greater is its victory; and 
the less homage it demands, the more freely is it 
paid. These seem to be the ideas embodied in the 
Charites. They lend their grace and beauty to 
everything that delights and elevates gods and 
men. This notion was probably the cause of 
Charis being called the wife of IIcplmeBtus, tho 
divine artist. The most perfect works of art are 
thus called the works of the Charites, and tho 
greatest artists are their favourites. The gentle¬ 
ness and gracefulness which they impart to man's 
ordinary pleasures are expressed by their moderat¬ 
ing the exciting influence of wine (Ilor. Carm. iii. 
19. 15; Pind. 01. xiii. 18), and by their accom¬ 
panying Aphrodite and Eros. (Horn. Od . viii. 
3G4, xviii. 194; Paus. vi 24. $ 5.) They also 
assist Hermes and Peitho to give grace to elo¬ 
quence and persuasion (Hesiod. Op. 63), and wis¬ 
dom itself receives its charms from them. Poetry, 
however, is the art which is especially favoured 
by them, whence they are called ipaelfxo\iroi or 
(pi\ij(ripo\xoi. For the same reason they are the 
friends of the Muses, with whom they live to¬ 
gether in Olympus. (Hes. 'Thcog. 64; Kurip. 
Here. fur. 673; Theocrit. xvi. in fin.) Poets are 
inspired by the Muses, but the application of their 
songs to the embellishment of life and the festivals 
of the gods are the work of the Charites. Late 
Roman writers describe the Charites (Gratiac) as 
the symbols of gratitude and benevolence, to which 
they were led by the meaning of the word gratia 
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in their own language. (Senec. De Benef. i. 3 ; 
comp. Diod. v. 73.) 

The worship of the Charites was believed to 
have been first introduced into Boeotia by Eteo- 
clus or Eteocles, the son of Ccphissus, in the valley 
of that river. (Paus. ix. 35. § 1; Theocrit. xvi. 
104; Pind. 01. xiv.) At Orchomenos and in the 
island of Paros a festival, the x a P^ ia or xup lT V aia i 
was celebrated to the Charites. (Eustatb. ad 
Horn. p. 1343 ; Apollod. iii. 15. § 7.) At Orcho¬ 
menos they were worshipped from early times in 
the fonn of rude stones, which were believed to 
have fallen from heaven in the time of Eteocles. 
(Paus. ix. 38. § 1 ; Strab. ix. p. 414.) Statues 
of them are mentioned in various parts of Greece, 
as at Sparta, on the road from Sparta to Amyclae, 
in Crete, at Athens, Elis, Hcrmione, and others. 
(Paus. i. 22. § 8, ii. 34. § 10, iii. 14. § 6, vi. 24. 
§5.) They were often represented as the com¬ 
panions of other gods, such as Hera, Hermes, Eros, 
Dionysus, Aphrodite, the Horae, and the Muses. 
In tiie ancient statues of Apollo at Delos and 
Delphi, the god carried the Charites on his hand. 
In tho early times the Charites were represented 
dressed, but afterwards their figures were always 
made naked, though even Pausanias (ix. 35. § 2) 
did not know who had introduced the custom of 
representing them naked. Specimens of both 
dressed and naked representations of the Charites 
arc still extant. Their character is that of unsus¬ 
picious maidens in the full bloom of life, and they 
usually embrace one another. Their attributes 
differ according to the divinities upon whom they 
attend; as the companions of Apollo they often 
carry musical instruments, and as the companions 
of Aphrodite they carry myrtles, roses, or dice, the 
favourite game of youth. (Hirt, JMythoL Bildcrb. 
ii. p. 215, &c.) [L. S.] 

CHARI'SIUS (XaptVios), a son of Lycaon, to 
whom tradition .ascribed the foundation of Cliari- 
siae in Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 3. § 1; Steph. Byz. 
8. v.) [L. S.J 

CHARI'SIUS (Xapiaios), a Greek orator and 
a contemporary of Demosthenes, wrote orations for 
others, in which ho imitated the style of Lysias. 
He was in his turn imitated by Hegesias. (Cic. 
Brut. 83.) His orations, which were extant in the 
time of Quintilian and Rutilius Lupus, must have 
been of considerable merit, as wo learn from the 
former writer (x. i. § 70), that they were ascribed 
by some to Menander. Rutilius Lupus (i. 10, ii. C) 
has given two extracts from them. (Comp. Ruhn- 
ken, ad Rutil. Lup. i. 10; Westermann, GescL 
der Griech. Jicrcdtsamkeit. § 54, n. 34.) 

CHARI'SIUS, a presbyter of the church of the 
Philadelphians in the fifth century. Shortly be¬ 
fore the general council held at Ephesus, a. n. 431, 
Antonius and James, presbyters of Constantinople, 
and attached to the Nestorian party, came to Phi¬ 
ladelphia with commendatory letters from Anasta- 
sius and Photius, and cunningly prevailed upon 
several of the clergy and laity who had just re¬ 
nounced the errors of the Quartodedmani (Ncan- 
der, Kirchcnycsch. ii. 2, p. 645), to subscribe 
a prolix confession of faith tinctured with the 
Nestorian errors. But Charisius boldly withstood 
them, and therefore they proscribed him as a 
heretic from the communion of the pious. When 
the council assembled at Ephesus, Charisius accused 
before the fathers that composed it Anastasius, 
Photius, and James, exhibiting against them a 
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book of indictment, and the confession which they 
had imposed upon the deluded Philadelphians. 
He also presented a brief confession of his own 
faith, harmonizing with the Niccne creed, in order 
that he might clear himself from the suspicion of 
heresy. The time of his birth and death is un¬ 
known. He appears only in connexion with the 
Ephesian council, A. D. 431. 

The indictment which he presented to the 
synod, his confession of faith, a copy of the expo¬ 
sition of the creed as corrupted by Anastasius and 
Photius, the subscribings of those who were mis¬ 
led, and the decree of the council after hearing tho 
case, are given in Greek and Latin in the Sucro- 
sancta Concilia, edited by Labbe and Cossart, vol. 
iii. p. 673, &c., Paris, 1671, folio. See also 
Cave's Historiu Litcraria , pp. 327, 328, ed. Lond. 
1688, fol. [S. D.] 

CHARI'SIUS, AURE'LIUS ARCA'DIUS, 
a Roman jurist, one of the latest in time of thoso 
whose works arc cited in the Digest. Hcrcnniii9 
Modestinus, who was living in the reign of Gor- 
dianus III., is usually considered to bo the Inst 
jurist of the classical period of Roman jurispru¬ 
dence. “Hie oracula jurisconsultorum obmutuere,” 
says the celebrated Jac. Godcfroi (Manuals Juris, 
i. 7), “ sic ut ultimum JCtorum Modcstinum 
dicorc vere liccat." For an interval of 80 or 90 
years after Modestinus, no jurist appears whoso 
works are honoured with citation in the Digest, 
unless Julius Aquila or Furius Anthinnus belongs 
to that interval. The only two who can ho named 
with certainty as posterior to Modestinus are 
Charisius and Hermogcnianus. Of these two, tho 
priority of date is probably, for several reasons, to 
be assigned to the former. It may bo hero men¬ 
tioned, that Hermogcnianus occupies the last plnco 
in the Florentine Index. Charisius cites Modcs- 
tinus with applause (Dig. 50. tit. 4. s. 18. § 26), 
but his date is more closely to be collected from 
Dig. 1. tit. 11. s. un. § 1, where he states that ap¬ 
peal from the sentences of the praefecti practorio 
has been abolished. Now, this appeal was abolished 
by Constantine the Great, a. d. 331 (Cod. 7. tit. 
62. s. 19), and, from the language of Charisius in 
Dig. 1. tit. 11, it may be inferred, that Constantine 
was alive at the time when that passage was 
written. Charisius is sometimes (c. y. Dig. 22. 
tit. 5. s. 1. pr.) cited in the Digest by the name 
“ Arcadius, qui et Charisius," and by Joannes 
Lydus (de Magist. Pop. Horn. i. c. 14), he is 
cited by the name Aurelius simply. The name 
Charisius was not uncommon in the decline of tho 
empire, and, when it occurs on coins, it is usually 
spelled Carisius, as if it were etymologically con¬ 
nected with Cams rather than X a P LS - The jurist, 
according to Panziroli ( de Clar. Jur. Interpp. pp. 
13, 59), was the same with the Arcadius to whom 
Carus, Carinus, and Numcrianus directed a re¬ 
script, a. d. 283. (Cod. 9. tit. 11. s. 4.) There 
is a constitution of Dioclctianus and Maximianus, 
addressed, a. d. 300-2, to Arcadius Chresimus. 
(Cod. 2. tit, 3. s. 27.) Panziroli would here read 
Charisius for Chresimus, and would also identify 
our Charisius with the Carisius (Vat. M.S.; vulg. 
lect. Charissimus), praesos of Syria, to whom was 
addressed (a. d. 290) an earlier constitution of tho 
same emperors. (Cod. 9. tit. 41. s. 9.) These 
identifications, however, though not absolutely 
impossible, rest upon mere conjecture, and would 
require the jurist to have lived to a very advanced 
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ago. Three works of Charisius are cited in the 
Digest. Four extracts (Dig. 22. tit. 5. s. 1 ; Dig. 
22. tit. 5. s. 21; Dig. 22. tit. 5. s. 25; Dig. 48. 
tit. 18. s. 10) are made from his Liber singularis 
de Testibus ; one (Dig. 50. tit. 4. s. 18) from his 
Liber singularis de Muneribus civilibus; and one 
(Dig. 1. tit. 1. s. un.) from his Liber singularis 
de Officio Pracfecti praetorio. In the inscription 
prefixed to the latter passage (Dig. 1. tit. 11. s. 
un.), he is styled magister libellorum, and Cujas 
( Obss . vii. 2), probably suspecting that he held 
office under Constantine, conjectures that he was a 
Christian. For this conjecture, however, there is 
no sufficient ground, for, as Ritter has remarked 
(ad Heineccii Ilistonam Jur. Rom. § 358), even 
under Valentinianus the younger, Rome was still 
for the most part pagan, and men, the most ad¬ 
dicted to paganism, held the highest dignities even 
in the imperial household. 

Both the matter and the language of the extracts 
from Charisius in the Digest mark the declining 
ago of jurisprudence and Latinity. The matter 
betrays the mere compiler. The language is dis¬ 
figured by barbarisms, e. g. participates , regimen- 
tum , inciinctalnte , munus cametasiae. (Jac. Godcfroi, 
ad Cod. Tleodos. 11. tit. 30. s. 1G; Guil. Grot. 
Vitae Jurisc. iL II; Chr. Rau, de Aur. Arc. Cha- 
risio. Vet. Jurisc., 4to, Lips. 1773; Zimmcrn, 
R.R.G. i. § 104.) [J.T.G.] 

CHARI'SIUS, FLA'VIUS SOSI'PATER, a 
Latin grammarian, author of a treatise in five 
books, drawn up for the use of his son, entitled 
Jnstitutioncs Grammatical , which has come down 
to us in a very imperfect state, a considerable por¬ 
tion of the first and fifth books being entirely 
wanting, as we at once discover by comparing the 
table of contents presented in the proocmium with 
what actually remains. It is a careful compilation 
from preceding writers upon the same subject, such 
as Flavius Caper, Velius Longus, Terentius Scau- 
rus, and above all Comminianus and Julius Ro- 
manus, from whom whole chapters arc cited, and 
is particularly valuable on account of the number 
of quotations, apparently very accurate, from lost 
works. We can detect a close correspondence 
with many passages in the Ars Grammatica of 
Dioniedes, but Charisius is so scrupulous in refer¬ 
ring to his authorities, that we are led to conclude, 
6ince he makes no mention of Diomedes, that the 
latter was the borrower. Comminianus is known 
to have flourished after Donatus and before 
Scrvius [Comminianus], therefore Charisius, be¬ 
ing mentioned by Priscinn, must belong to some 
period between the middle of the fourth and the 
end of the fifth centuries. Osann, who has in¬ 
vestigated this question with great care, decides 
that he ought to be placed about the year a. d. 400, 
in which case he probably enjoyed the advantage 
of consulting the great libraries of the metropolis, 
before they were pillaged by the Goths. We 
gather from his own words that he was a native of 
Campania, in religion a Christian, by profession a 
grammarian, following his occupation at Rome. 
The Editio Princcps of Charisius was published 
by J. Pierius Cyminius, a pupil of Janus Parrha- 
sius, who first discovered the work, at Naples, fol. 
1532; the second, superintended by G. Fabricius 
Chemnicensis, was printed by Frobenius at Basle, 
8vo., 1551, and contains many corrections and 
improvements, but likewise many interpolations, 
since the editor was not assisted by any MS.; 
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the third, included in the 44 Grammaticae Lath. 
Auctores Antiqui,” of Putschius, Hanov. 4to. 1605, 
professes to be far more complete and accurate than 
the preceding, in consequence of the additional 
matter and various readings obtained from an ex¬ 
cellent codex, the property of Janus Douza, ot 
which, however, no detailed account is given, and 
of which no trace now remains. Niebuhr had 
paved the way for a new edition by collating and 
making extracts from the Neapolitan MS. origin¬ 
ally employed by Cyminius, winch affords means 
for greatly purifying and enlarging the text. These 
materials were promised by Niebuhr to Linde- 
mann, who, however, in consequence of the death 
of his friend and the destruction of a portion of 
his papers by fire, succeeded in obtaining only a 
copy of Putschius with the various readings of the 
Neapolitan MS. marked on the margin. These 
are given in the edition of Charisius, which forms 
the first part of the fourth volume of the “ Corpus 
Grammaticorum Latinorum Vetcrum,” Lips. 4 to. 
1840. (Funccius, De inerti ac dccrcpiia Linguae 
IxUinae Senectutc, c. iv. § 11; Osann, Beitriige zur 
GtiecJu und Rom. LiUeraturgesch. vol. ii. p. 319; 
Lcrsch, Die Spradiphilosopltic dcr Altcn, vol. i. 
p. 163.) [W. R.] 

CIIA'RITES. [Ciiaris.] 

C1IATUTON (Xaplrur) of Aphrodisias, a town 
of Caria, is the name by which one of the Greek 
erotic prose writers calls himself; but the name i9 
probably feigned (from and ’A</>po&/ttj), ns 
the time and position of the author certainly are. 
He represents himself as the secretary (tinoypa<pfiis) 
of the orator Athcnagoras, evidently referring to 
tho Syracusan orator mentioned by Thucydides 
(vi. 35, 36) as the political opponent of Ilormo- 
crates. The daughter of Hermocrates is the he¬ 
roine of Chariton's work, which is a romance, in 
eight books, on the Loves of Chaercas and Callir- 
rhoe, under the following title, XapWtavos ’A ippotii- 
ruv ircpl Xaipcav kcu KaAAi ipwnnuv 
$ii)yy)pA.T(dv A 6yoi ?j. The work begins with tho 
marriage of the heroine, which is presently followed 
by her burial. She come9 to life again in the tomb, 
and is carried off by robbers. After various ad¬ 
ventures, she is restored to Chaercas. The inci¬ 
dents are natural and pleasing, and the style sim¬ 
ple ; but the work as a whole is reckoned inferior 
to those of Achilles Tatius, Ileliodorus, Longus, 
and Xenophon of Ephesus. Nothing is known 
respecting the real life or the time of the author. 
The critics placo him variously between the fifth 
and ninth centuries after Christ. The general 
opinion is, that he was the latest of the erotic prose 
writers, except perhaps Xenophon of Ephesus. 

There is only one known MS. of the work, from 
which it was printed by James Philip D'Orvillc, 
with a Latin version and notes by Reiske, in 
3 vols. 4to. Amst. 1750. The commentary of 
D’Orville is esteemed one of the best on any an¬ 
cient author. It was reprinted, with additional 
notes by Beck, 1 vol. 8vo. Lips. 1783. A very 
beautiful edition of the text was printed at Venice, 
1812, 4to. 

The book has been translated into German by 
Ileyne, Leipz. 1753, and Schneider, Leipz. 1807; 
into French by Larcher, Par. 1763 (reprinted in 
the Bibliotheque des Romans Grecs, Par. 1797). 
and Fallet, 1775 and 1784; into Italian by M. A. 
Giacomelli, Rom. 1752, and others; into English 
by Becket and de Hondt, 1764. [P. S.] 
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CHA'RITON (Xaplrwv), an oculist, who lived 
m or before the second century after Christ, as one 
of his medical formulae is quoted by Galen ( De 
Antui. ii. 13. vol. xiv. p. 180), and also by Aetius 
(iv. 1, 18, p. 6*20). lie is also mentioned in an 
ancient Latin inscription, which is explained at 
length by C. G. Kuhn, in his Index Medicorum 
Oculariorum inter Graecos Roynanostjue , Lips. 1829, 
4 to., fasc. ii. p. 3, &c. See also Kuhn’s Additam. 
<ul Elencli . Medic. Vet. a J. A. Futnicio , <Jc. ex¬ 
hibit Lips. 1826, 4to., fasc. iv. [W. A. G.J 

CHARI'XENA (Xap.^Va), a lyric poetess, 
mentioned by Eustathius, who calls her voefirpta 
Kpovnaruv. (Ad Iliad. j8' 711.) Aristophanes al¬ 
ludes to her in a passage which the Scholiast and 
lexicographers explain as a proverbial expression 
implying that she was 44 sill}' and foolish.” (Ecclc- 
siaz. 943; Suidas, s.v.; Etymol. Mag. and Hesy- 
chius, s. v. €7 rl Xapt^emjs.) She is said to have 
been also a flute-player, and an erotic poetess. 

( Etym. Mag. and Hesych. Lc.) Nothing is known 
of her time or country. The reference to her as 
an erotic poetess has been understood as indicating 
that she belonged to the Aeolic lyric school; and 
the words of llesychius (dpx aia oJJtra) perhaps 
imply that she lived at a very early period. [P.S.] 

CHAlll'XENUS (Xapi^os) or CIIARLX- 
KN ES (Xapi^rts), a physician, who probably 
lived in the first century after Christ, as he is 
mentioned by Asclepiades Pharmacion. Several of 
bis medical formulao have been preserved by 
Galen and Aetius (Gal. De Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Loc. iii. 3, v. 3, vii. *2, 4, 5, vol. xii. pp. G85, 
829, xiii. pp. 48, 49, 50, 82, 102; Act De Med. 
ii. 4, 52, p. 406.) [W. A. G.] 

CHA'RMADAS, philosopher. [Charmjdes.] 

CHA'llMlDES (Xappihns). 1. An Athenian, 
son of Glaucon, was cousin to Critias and uncle by 
the mother's side to Plato, who introduces him in 
the dialogue which bears his name as a very young 
man at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. (Comp. Heind. (ul Hut. Charm, p. 154, and 
the authorities there referred to.) In the same 
dialogue he is represented ns a very amiable youth 
and of surpassing beauty, and he appears again in 
the “Protagoras” at the house of Collins, son of 
Ilipponicus. [See p. 567, b.] We learn from 
Xenophon, that he was a groat favourite with So¬ 
crates, and was possessed of more than ordinary 
ability, though his excessive diffidence deprived 
his country of the services which he might have 
rendered her as a statesman. In b. c. 404 he was 
one of the Ten who were appointed, over and 
above the thirty tyrants, to the special government 
of the Peimceus, and he was slain fighting Against 
Thrasylmlus at the battle of Munychia in the same 
year. (Xen. Menu iii. 6, 7, Hell. ii. 4. § 19; 
Schneid. ad loc.) 

2. Called also Charmadas by Cicero, a disciple 
of Cleitomaehus the Carthaginian, and a friend and 
companion (as he had been the fellow-pupil) of 
Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with whom he is 
said by some to have been the founder of a fourth 
Academy. lie flourished, therefore, towards the 
end of the second and at the commencement of the 
first century b. c. Cicero, writing in b. c. 45, 
s[>eaks of him as recently dead. ( Tusc. IEsp. i. 24.) 
On the same authority we learn, that he was re¬ 
markable for his eloquence and for the great com¬ 
pass and retentivencss of his memory. His philo¬ 
sophical opinions were doubtless coincident with 
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those of Phii.O. (Cic. Acad. Qnacst. iv. 6, Oral. 16, 
de Orut. ii. 88; Plin. H. N. vii. *24; Fabric. Bib/. 
Grace, iii. p. 167, and the authorities there re¬ 
ferred to.) [E. E.J 

CHARMI'NUS (Xapu?vos\ an Athenian gene¬ 
ral, who is first mentioned by Thucydides as com¬ 
ing to Samos in b. c. 412. Samos was at this time 
the head-quarters of the Athenian fleet, and the 
force there amounted to upwards of 100 ships, of 
which 30 were detached to besiege Chios, while 
the rest (and with them Charminus) remained to 
watch the Spartan fleet under the high-admiral 
Astyochus at Miletus. He was detached a very 
short time afterwards with twenty vessels to the 
coast of Lycia, to look out for the Sp;irtan fleet 
conveying the deputies who were to examine the 
complaints made against Astyochu9. On this ser¬ 
vice he fell in with Astyochus, who was himself 
on the look-out to convoy his countrymen. Clmr- 
minus was defeated, and lost six ships, but escaped 
with the rest to Halicarnassus. We afterwards 
find him assisting the oligarchical party nt Samos in 
the ineffectual attempt at a revolution. (Thuc. viii. 
30,41,42,73; Aristoph. Thesmoph. 804.) [A.H.C.] 
CHARMI'N US, a Lacedaemonian, was sent by 
Thibron, the Spartan harmost in Asia, to the Cyrcan 
Greeks, then nt Sclymbria and in the service of 
Seuthes, to induce them to enter the Lacedemonian 
service against Persia, B. c. 399. (Xcn. Anab. vii. 
6. § 1, &c., Hell. iii. 1. § 6 ; Diod. xiv. 37.) Oil 
this occasion he defended Xenophon from the im¬ 
putation thrown out against him by some of the 
Cvreans, of treacherous collusion with Scuthcs to 
defraud them of their pay, and he also aided them 
in obtaining what was due to them from the 
Thracian prince. A great portion of this consisted 
in cattle and slaves, and the sale of these and the 
distribution of the proceeds was undertaken, nt 
Xenophon’s request, by Charminus and his col¬ 
league, Polynicus, who incurred much odium in 
the management of the transaction. (Xen. Anab. 
vii. 6. § 39, 7. §§ 13-19, 56.) [K. K.] 

CHARM IS (Xapms), a physician of Marseilles, 
who came to Rome in the reign of Nero, a. n. 54 
—68, where he acquired great fame and wealth 
by reviving the practice of cold bathing. (Plin. 
H. N. xxix. 5.) He is said to have received from 
one patient two hundred thousand sesterces, or 
1562/. 10s. (Plin. It. N. xxix. 8.) He was also 
the inventor of an antidote which was versified by 
Dainocmtcs, and is preserved by Galen. (DcAntid. 
ii. 1, 4, vol xiv. pp. 114, 126.) [W. A. G.] 

CTI AROE'ADKS (Xapoutiw), called Chariades 
by Justin (iv. 3), was joined in command with 
Laches in the earliest expedition sent from Athena 
to Sicily (b. c. 427), and was killed soon after¬ 
wards. (Time. iii. 86, 90; Diod. xii. 54.) [A.H.C.? 

CHARON (Xapw*'), a son of Erebos, the aged 
and dirty ferryman in the lower world, who con¬ 
veyed in his boat the shades of the dead—though 
only of those whose bodies were buried—across 
the rivers of the lower world. (V'irg. Acn. vi. 295, 
&c.; Senec. Here. fur. 764.) For this service he 
was paid by each shade with an obolus or danaee, 
which coin was placed in the mouth of every dead 
body previous to its burial. This notion of Charon 
seems to be of late origin, for it does not occur in 
any of the early poets of Greece. (Paus. x. 28. 

§ 1; Juven. iii. 267 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1666.) 
Charon was represented in the Lesche of Delphi 
by Polygnotus. (L.S.J 
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CHARON ( Xapccv ), a distinguished Theban, 
who exposed himself to much danger by concealing 
Pelopidas and his fellow-conspirators in his house, 
when they returned to Thebes with the view of 
delivering it from the Spartans and the oligarchical 
government, b. c. 379. Charon himself took an 
active part in the enterprise, and, after its success, 
was made Boeotarch together with Pelopidas and 
Mellon. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. § 3; Plut. Pelop. 7-13, 
de Gen. Soc. passim.) [E. E.] 

CIIARON (Xapwi'), literary. 1. A historian of 
Lampsacus, is mentioned by Tertullian {deAnim. 46 ) 
as prior to Herodotus, and is said by Suidas (s. v.) 
.according to the common reading, to have flourished 
(yevipevos) in the time of Darcius Hystaspis, in 
the 79th Olympiad (b. c. 464); but, as Dareius 
died in b. c. 485, it has been proposed to read (S' 
for oO' in Suidas, thus placing the date of Charon 
in 01. 69 or b. c. 504. He lived, however, as late 
as b. c. 464, for he is referred to by Plutarch 
( Them. 27) as mentioning the flight of Thcmistocles 
to Asia in n. c. 465. We find the following list of 
his works in Suidas : 1. AlOttnrucd, 2. Tlipoucd. 

3. 'EWijrtici. 4. Tlep\ A apxpaKov. 5. AiSvxa. 
6. "O poi Aap^aKTjuuy^ a work quoted by Athenaeus 
(xi. p. 475, c.), where Schweighneuser proposes to 
substitute eSpoi (comp. Diod. i. 26), thus making its 
subject to be the annals of Lampsacus. 7. npi>- 
idvus fj ‘'A pxomts ol ruv AaKtSaipovlaiu, a chro¬ 
nological work. 8. Krlocts tt6\cwp. 9. KprjriKd. 
10. rifpf7rAous 6 turds i&v 'HpaK\ilu)u ottjAwv, 
The fragments of Charon, together with those of 
Hecataeus and Xanthus, have been published by 
Creuzer, Heidelberg, 1806, and by Car. and Th. 
Muller, Fragm. His tor. Grate. Paris, 1841. Be¬ 
sides the references above given, comp. Plut. de 
Mid. Virt. s. v. Aap'paKy ; Strnb. xiii. p. 583; 
Paus. x. 38; Athen. xii. p. 520, d.; Ael. V.H. i. 15; 
Schol. ad A poll. Mod. ii. 2, 479; Voss, de Hid. 
Grace, b. i. c. 1 ; Clint. Fast, sub annis 504, 464. 

2. Of Carthage, wrote an account of all the ty¬ 
rants of Europe and Asia, and also the lives of 
illustrious men and women. (Suid. s. v.; Voss, de 
Hist. Grace, p. 415, cd. Westermann.) 

3. Of Naucratis, was the author of a history of 

the Alexandrian and Egyptian priests, and of the 
events which occurred under each; likewise of a 
treatise on Naucratis, and other works. (Suid.s.r.) 
The Charon who was a friend of Apollonius Itlio- 
dius, and wrote a historical commentary on his 
A rgonaulica. has been identified by some with the 
historian of Naucratis, by others with the Cartha¬ 
ginian. (Fabric. BibL Grace, b. iii. c. 21; Voss. 
de Hist. Grace, pp. 20, 138, 144, 415, cd. Wester¬ 
mann ; Schol. ad Apoll. lihod. ii. 1054.) [E. E.] 

CIIARONDAS (XapdvSas), a lawgiver of Ca- 
tana, who legislated for his own and the other 
cities of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. 
(Aristot. Polxt. ii. 10.) Now, these were Zancle, 
Naxos, Leontini, Euboea, Mylae, Himcni, Callipo- 
lis, and Rhegium. He must have lived before the 
time of Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, *’. e. before 
B. c. 494, for the Rhegians used the laws of Cha- 
rondas till they were abolished by Anaxilaus, who, 
after a reign of eighteen years, died B. c. 476. 
These facts sufficiently refute the common account 
of Charondas, as given by Diodorus (xii. 12): viz. 
that after Thurii was founded by the people of the 
ruined city of Sybaris, the colonists chose Chnron- 
das, “ the best of their feUotc-citizens ," to draw up 
a code of laws for their use. For Thurii, as we 
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| have seen, is not included among the Chalcidian 
cities, and the date of its foundation is b. c. 443. 
It is also demonstrated by Bentley ( Phalaris , p. 
367, &c.), that the laws which Diodorus gives as 
those drawn up by Charondas for the Thurians 
were in reality not his. For Aristotle (Polit. iv. 
12) tells us, that his laws were adapted to an aris¬ 
tocracy, whereas in Diodorus we constantly find 
him ordering appeals to the bijpos, and the consti¬ 
tution of Thurii is expressly called 7to\It€v/xu 
br)p.0Kparu<4v. Again, we learn from a happy cor¬ 
rection made by Bentley in a corrupt passage of 
the Politics (it 12), that the only peculiarity in 
the laws of Charondas was that he first introduced 
the power of prosecuting false witnesses (crriaKrpf/is). 
But it is quite certain that this was in force at 
Athens long before the existence of Thurii, and 
therefore that Charondas, as its author, also lived 
before the foundation of that city. Lastly, we are 
told by Diogenes Laertius, that Protagoras was the 
lawgiver of Thurii. (See Wesseliug's note on Dio¬ 
dorus, /.c., where Bentley's arguments are summed 
up with great clearness.) Diodorus ends the ac¬ 
count of his pscudo-Charondas by the story, that 
he one day forgot to lay aside his sword 'before ho 
appealed in the assembly, thereby violating one of 
his own laws. On being reminded of this by a 
citizen, he exclaimed, pa Af a\\a utpiov iconjaw, 
and immediately stabbed himself. This anecdote 
is also told of Diodes of Syracuse, and of Zaleucus, 

though Valerius Maximus (vi. § 5) agrees with 
Diodorus in attributing it to Charondas. The story 
that Charondas was a Pythagorean, is probably an 
instance of the practice which arose in Inter times 
of calling every distinguished lawgiver a disciple 
of Pythagoras, which title was even conferred on 
Numa Pompilius. (Comp. Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. 
c. 7.) Among several pretended laws of Charondas 
preserved by Stobaeus, there is one probably au¬ 
thentic, since it is found in a fragment of Theo¬ 
phrastus. (Stob. Serin. 48.) This enacts, that all 
buying and selling is to be transacted with ready 
money, and that the government is to provide no 
remedy for those who lose their money by giving 
credit. The same ordinance will bo found in Plu¬ 
to's Laws. The laws of Charondas were probably 
in verse. (Athen. xiv. p. 619.) The fragments of 
the laws of Charondas are given in Ileyne's Opus- 
cula , vol. ii. p. 74, &c. [G. E. L. C.] 

CHAROPS (Xdpo*|), bright-eyed or joyful- 
looking, a surname of Heracles, under which ho 
had a statue near mount Laphystion on the spot 
where he was believed to have brought forth 
Cerberus from the lower world. (Paus. ix. 34. 
§ 4.) There are also two mythical beings of this 
name. (Horn. Od. xi. 427 ; Horn. Hymn, in Merc. 
194; Hygin. Fob. 181.) [L. S.J 

CHAROPS (Xapo\f/). 1. A chief among the 
Epeirots, who sided with the Romans in their war 
with Philip V., and, by sending a shepherd to 
guide a portion of the Roman army over the 
heights above the position of the Macedonians, 
enabled Flamininus to dislodge Philip from the 
defile which he had occupied in Epeirus, b. c. 198. 
(Polyb. xvii. 3, xviii. 6, xxvii. 13; Liv. xxxii. 6, 
11 ; Plut. Flam. 4.) In b. c. 192, Charops was 
sent by his countrymen on an embassy to Antio- 
chus the Great, who was wintering at Chalcis in 
Euboea. He represented to the king that the 
Epeirots were more exposed to the attacks of the 
Romans than any of the inhabitants of the rest of 
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Greece, and begged him therefore to excuse them : 
from siding with him unless he felt himself strong 
enough to protect them. (Polyb. xx. 3.) He con¬ 
tinued to the end of his life to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of the Romans, and sent his grandson to 
Rome for education. (Polyb. xxvii. 13.) [E. E.] 

2. A grandson of the above. He received his 
education at Rome, and after his return to his own 
country adhered to the Roman cause; but here 
ends all resemblance between himself and his 
grandfather, who is called k<x\os nayadds by Poly¬ 
bius. (xxvii. 13.) It was this younger Charops 
by whose calumnies Antinous and Cephalus were 
driven in self-defence to take the side of Perseus 
[Antinous] ; and he was again one of those who 
flocked from the several states of Greece to Aemilius 
Paullus at Amphipolis, in B. c. 167, to congratulate 
him on the decisive victory at Pydna in the pre¬ 
ceding year, and who seized the opportunity to rid 
themselves of the most formidable of their political 
opponents by pointing them out as friends of 
Macedonia, and so causing them to be apprehended 
and sent to Rome. (Polyb. xxx. 10; Liv. xlv. 
31 ; Diod. Exc. p. 678 ; sec p. 669, b.) The 
power thus obtained Charops in particular so bar¬ 
barously abused, that Polybius has recorded his 
belief “ that there never had been before and 
never would be again a greater monster of cruelty.” 
But even his cruelty did not surpass his rapacity 
and extortion, in which he was fully aided and 
seconded by his mother, Philotis. (Diod. Exc. 
p. 587.) His proceedings, however, were dis¬ 
countenanced at Home, and when he went thither 
to obtain the senate's confirmation of his iniquity, 
lie not only received from them an unfavourable 
and threatening answer, but the chief men of the 
state, and Aemilius Paullus among the number, 
refused to receive him into their houses. Yet on 
)iis return to Epcirus ho had the audacity to falsify 
the senate's sentence. The year 157 b. c. is com¬ 
memorated by Polybius as one in which Greece 
was purged of many of her plagues: as an instance 
of this, ho mentions the death of Charops at Brun- 
disium. (Polyb. xxx. 14, xxxi. 8, xxxii. 21,22.) 
Both this man and his grandfather are called 
“Charopus” by Livy. [E. E.] 

CHARO'PUS. [Charops.] 

CHARTAS (Xdprai) and SYADRAS (2ud- 
5pay), statuaries at Sparta, were the teachers of 
Eucheirus of Corinth, and he of Clearchus of 
Rhegium, and he of the great statuary Pythagoras 
of Rhegium. (Paus. vi. 4. § 2.) Hence it is cal¬ 
culated that Chartas and Syadras flourished about 
540 a. c., a little before which time the Spartans 
sent to Croesus a crater of bronze ornamented with 
figures. (Herod, i. 70.) [P. S.] 

CHARYBDIS. [Scylla.] 

CHEILON or CHI LON (XefAon/, XfXwp). 
1. Of Lacedaemon, son of Damagetus, and one of 
the Seven Sages, flourished towards the commence¬ 
ment of the 6th century B. c. Herodotus (i. 59) 
speaks of him as contemporary with Hippocrates, 
the father of Peisistratus, and Diogenes Laertius 
tells us, that he was an old man in the 52nd Olym¬ 
piad (b. c. 672), and held the office of Ephor 
Eponymus in 01. 56. (b. c. 556.) In the same 
author there is a passage which appears to ascribe 
to Cheilon the institution of the Ephoralty, but 
this contradicts the other well known and more 
authentic traditions. On the authority also of 
Aieidamas the rhetorician (ap. Arid. Rhet. ii. 23. 
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$ 11) we learn, that he was a member of the Spar¬ 
tan senate. It is said that he died of joy when 
his son gained the prize for boxing at the Olympic 
games, and that his funeral was attended by all 
the Greeks assembled at the festival. Such a 
token of respect seems to have been due not more 
to his wisdom than to the purity of his life, which, 
according to Diodorus, was not inconsistent with 
his doctrine. (Comp. Gell. i. 3.) Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius mentions him as a writer of Elegiac poems, 
and records many sayings of his which shew that 
even at Sparta he may well have been remarkable 
for his sententious brevity, and several of which 
breathe also in other respects a truly Spartan 
spirit. Witness especially his denunciation of the 
use of gesture in speaking, — A eyovra /it) Kivtiu 
riiu paviudv yap. The distinguishing ex¬ 

cellence of man he considered to be sagacity of 
judgment in divining the future,—a quality which 
he himself remarkably exemplified in his forebod¬ 
ing, afterwards realized, of the evils to which 
Sparta might at any time be exposed from Cythera. 
(Diog. Laert. i. 68—73; Menag. ad loc.; Plat. 
Protag. p. 343; Plut. de E l ap. Defph. 3; Acl. V. H. 
iii. 17; Perizon. ad loc.; Plin. //. N. vii. 32; 
Diod. Exc. de Virt. et Vit. p. 652, ed. Wew; 
Arist. Rhct. ii. 12. § 14; Ilerod. vii. 235 ; comp. 
Thuc. iv. 53 ; Arnold, atl loc.) 

2. A Spartan of the royal house of the Enry- 
pontids. On the death of Clcomenes III. in B. c. 
220, his claim to the throne was disregarded, and 
the election fell on one Lycurgus, who was not a 
Hemcleid. Cheilon was so indignant at this, that 
he devised a revolution, holding out to the people 
the hope of a division of landed property—a plan 
which Agis IV. and Cleomenes III. had succes¬ 
sively failed to realize. Being joined by about 
200 adherents, he surprised the ephori at supper, 
and murdered them. Lycurgus, however, whoso 
house he next attacked, effected his escape, and 
Cheilon, having in vain endeavoured to rouse tho 

n le in his cause, was compelled to take refuge 
chaia. (Polyb. iv. 35, 81.) [E. E.] 

CHEILOSIS (XdMMrff). 1. Daughter of 
Cheilon of Lacedaemon, is mentioned by Iambli- 
chus (de Vit.Pyth. 36, ad fin.) as one of the most 
distinguished women of the school of Pythagoras. 

2. Daughter of Leonidas II., king of Sparta, 
and wife to Cleombrotus II. When Leonidas, 
alarmed at the prosecution instituted against him 
by Lysander [Aois IV.], took refuge in the tem¬ 
ple of Athena Chalcioccus, Chcilonis left her hus¬ 
band, who was made king on the deposition of 
Leonidas, and, preferring to comfort her father in 
his adversity, accompanied him in his flight to 
Tegea. Afterwards, when Leonidas was restored, 
and Cleombrotus in his turn was driven to take 
refuge in the temple of Poseidon, Chcilonis joined him 
in his altered fortunes, saved his life by her entreaties 
from her father's vengeance, and, again refusing 
to share the splendour of a throne, went with him 
into banishment; “ so that, had not Cleombrotus,” 
says Plutarch, M been spoilt by vain ambition, his 
wife's love would have made him deem his exile a 
more blessed lot than the kingdom which he lost.” 
(Plut. Agis , 11, 12, 16—18.) [E. E.) 

CHEIRPSOPHUS (X*ipi(ro<t>os) 9 a Lacedae¬ 
monian, was sent by the Ephors with 700 heavy¬ 
armed men (800 according to Diodorus), to aid 
Cyrus in his expedition against his brother Arta- 
xerxes, b. c. 401, and joined the prince on his 
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march at Issus in Cilicia. (Diod. xiv 19, 21; 
Xen. Anal. i. 4. § 3.) After the battle of Cunaxa, 
Clearchus sent him with others to Ariaeus to make 
an offer, which however was declined, of placing 
him on the Persian throne [p. 283, b.]. After 
the arrest of Clearchus and the other generals, 
through the treachery ofTissaphernes, Cheirisophus 
took an active part in encouraging the troops and 
in otherwise providing for the emergency, and, on 
the motion of Xenophon, was appointed, as being 
a Lacedaemonian, to lead the van of the retreating 
army. In this post we find him subsequently 
acting throughout tho retreat, and cordially co¬ 
operating with Xenophon. In fact it was only 
once that any difference arose between them, and 
that was caused by Cheirisophus having struck, in 
a fit of angry suspicion, an Armenian who was 
guiding them, and who left them in consequence 
of the indignity. (Diod. xiv. 27 ; Xen. Aiuib. iii. 
2. § 33, Ac., 3. §§ 3, 11, 4. §§ 38-43, 5. §§ 
1—6, iv. 1. §§ G, 15-22, 2. § 23, Ac., iii. §§ 8, 
25, Ac., 6. §§ 1—3.) When the Greeks had 
arrived at Trapezus on the Euxine, Cheirisophus 
volunteered to go to his friend Anaxibius, the 
Spartan admiral ut Byzantium, to obtain a sufficient 
number of ships to transport them to Europe ; but 
he was not successful in his application. (I)iod. 
xiv. 30, 31 ; Xen. Anab. v. 1. j? 4, vi. 1. § 16.) 
On his return to the army, which he found at 
Sinope, ho was chosen commander-in-chief, Xeno- 
hon having declined for himself the proffered 
onour on the express ground of the prior claim of 
a Lacedaemonian. (Anab. vi. 1. §§ 18—33.) 
Cheirisophus, however, was unable to enforce sub¬ 
mission to his authority, or to restrain the Arca¬ 
dian and Achaean soldiers from their profligate 
attempt to plunder tho hospitable Heracleots; and, 
on the sixth or seventh day from his election, 
these troops, who formed more than half the 
army, separated themselves from the rest, and de¬ 
parted by sea under ten generals whom they had 
appointed. Xenophon then offered to continue 
the march with the remainder of the forces, under 
the command of Cheirisophus, but the latter de¬ 
clined the proposal by the advice of Neon, who 
hoped to find vessels at Calpe furnished by Olean¬ 
der, the Spartan Harmost at Byzantium, and 
wished to reserve them exclusively for their own 
portion of the army. With the small division yet 
under Iris command, Cheirisophus arrived safely at 
Calpe, where he died from the effects of a medicine 
which he had taken for a fever. (Xen. Anab. vi. 
2. * 4, 4. § II.) [E. E.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS ( Xeipl<ro<pos ), a statuary in 
wood and probably in stono. A gilt wooden 
statue of Apollo Agyicus, made by him, stood at 
Tegea, and near it *was a statue in stone of the 
artist himself, which was most probably also his 
own work. (Pans. viii. 53. § 3.) Pausanias knew 
nothing of his age or of his teacher; but from the 
way in which he mentions him in connexion with 
the Cretan school of Daedalus, and from his work¬ 
ing both in wood and stone, he is probably to be 
placed with the latest of the Daedalian sculptors, 
such sis Dipoenus and Scyllis (about B. c. 566). 
Bockh considers tho erection by the artist of his 
own statue as an indication of a later date ( Corp. 
Inscrip, i. p. 19); but his arguments are satisfac¬ 
torily answered by Thiersch, who also shews that 
the reply of Hermann to Bockh, that Pausanias 
does not say that Cheirisophus made his own 
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statue, is not satisfactory. ( Epoclusn , pp. 137—' 
139.) Thiersch has also observed, that the name 
of Cheirisophus, like many other names of the 
early artists, is significant of skill in art (x tl py 
ao<p6s ). Other names of the same kind are, Dae¬ 
dalus (Aa idaXos) the son of Eupalamus (EuiraAo- 
Mos), Eucheir (Ei?x € 'p)» Chersiphron (Xtpaicppwv), 
and others. Now, granting that Daedalus is no¬ 
thing more than a mythological personage, and that 
his name was merely symbolical, there am be no 
doubt that others of these artists really existed and 
bore these names, which were probably given to 
them in their infancy because they belonged to 
families in which art was hereditary. Thiersch 
quotes a parallel case in the names taken from 
navigation among the maritime people of Phaeacia. 
(Horn. Od. viii. 112, Ac.) 

Pausanias mentions also two shrines of Dionysus, 
an altar of Cora, and a temple of Apollo, but tho 
way in which he speaks leaves it doubtful whether 
Cheirisophus erected these, as well as the statue of 
Apollo, or only the statue. [P. S.j 

CHEIRON (Xefpuv), the wisest and justest of 
nil the centaurs. (Horn. II. xi. 831.) He was the 
instructor of Achilles, whose father Peleus was a 
friend and relative of Chciron, and received at his 
wedding with Thetis the heavy lance which was 
subsequently used by Achilles. (II. xvi. 143, xix. 
390.) According to Apollodorus (i. 2. § 4), Chciron 
was the son of Cronus and Philyra. He lived on 
mount Pelion, from which he, like the other cen¬ 
taurs, was expelled by the Lapithae; but sacrifices 
were offered to him there by the Magnesians un¬ 
til a very late period, and the family of the Chei- 
roniduc in that neighbourhood, who were distin¬ 
guished for their knowledge of medicine, were 
regarded as his descendants. (Plut. Sympos. iii. 1; 
Muller, Orchom. p. 249.) Cheiron himself had 
been instructed by Apollo and Artemis, and was 
renowned for his skill in hunting, medicine, music, 
gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. (Xen. Cyney. 
1; Philostr. Iler. 9, Icon. ii. 2; Pind. Fyih. ix. 65.) 
All the most distinguished heroes of Grecian story 
are, like Achilles, described as tho pupils of Chci¬ 
ron in these arts. His friendship with Peleus, who 
was his grandson, is particularly celebrated. Chci¬ 
ron saved him from the hands of the other centaurs, 
who were on the point of killing him, and ho also 
restored to him the sword which Acastus had con¬ 
cealed. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 3, Ac.) Cheiron fur¬ 
ther informed him in what manner he might gain 
possession of Thetis, who was doomed to marry a 
mortal. Ho is also connected with tho story of 
tho Argonauts, whom he received kindly when 
they came to his residence on their voyage, for 
many of the heroes were his friends and pupils. 
(Apollon. Rhod. i. 554; Orph. Argon. 375, Ac.) 
Heracles too was connected with him by friend¬ 
ship; but one of the poisoned arrows of this hero 
was nevertheless the cause of his death, for during 
his struggle with the Erymanthian boar, Heracles 
became involved in a fight with the centaurs, who 
fled to Cheiron, in the neighbourhood of Malea. 
Heracles shot at them, and one of his arrows struck 
Cheiron, who, although immortal, would not live 
any longer, and gave his immortality to Prome¬ 
theus. According to others, Cheiron, in looking 
at one of the arrows, dropped it on his foot, and 
wounded himself. (Ovid. Fast. v. 397; Hygin. 
Poet. A sir. ii. 38.) Zeus placed Cheiron among 
the stare. He had been married to Nats or Chit- 
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riclo, and his daughter Endeis was the mother of 
Peleus. (Apollod. iii. 1*2. § 6.) Cheiron is the 
noblest specimen of a combination of the human 
and animal forms in the ancient works of art; for 
while the centaurs generally express the sensual 
and savage features of a man combined with the 
strength and swiftness of a horse, Cheiron, who 
possesses the latter likewise, combines with it a 
mild wisdom. He wa9 represented on the Amy- 
claean throne of Apollo, and on the chest of Cyp- 
selus. (Paus. iii. 18. § 7, v. 19. § 2.) Some repre¬ 
sentations of him arc still extant, in which young 
Achilles or Erotes are riding on his back. [Mus. 
Pio-Clemcnt. i. 52 ; Bottiger, VusengemYdde, iii. 
p. 144, &c.) [L. S.] 

CHE'LIDON, the mistress of C. Verres, who 
is said by Cicero to have given all his decisions 
during his city praetorship (b. c. 74) in accordance 
with her wishes. She died two years afterwards, 
when Verres was propraetor in Sicily, leaving him 
her heir. She is called by the Pseudo-Asconius a 
plebeian female client of Verres. (Cic. Vtrr. i. 40, 
52, v. 13, 15, ii. 47, iv. 32 ; Pseudo-Ascon. p. 193; 
Sellol. Vatic, p. 376, ed. Orelli.) 

CIIELI'DONIS (XtAi5o*4y), a Spartan woman 
of great beauty and royal blood, daughter of Leo- 
tvchide*. She married Cleonymus, who was much 
older than herself, and to whom she proved un¬ 
faithful in consequence of a passion for Acrotatus, 
son of Areus I. It was partly on account of this 
injury that Cleonymus, offended also by his exclu¬ 
sion from the throne, invited Pyrrhus to attempt 
the conquest of Sparta in b. c. 272. Chclidonis, 
alarmed for the result, was prepared to put an end 
to her own life rather than fall into her husband’s 
hands; but Pyrrhus was beaten off from the city, 
chiefly through the valour of Acrotatus. If we 
may trust the account of Plutarch, the Spartans 
generally of both scxc6 exhibited more sympathy 
with the lovers than indignation at their guilt,— a 
proof of the corruption of manners, which Phylar- 
chus ( ap. Athen. iv. p. 142, b.) ascribes principally 
to Acrotatus and his father. ( Plut Pyrrh. 26— 
28.) [E.E.] 

CHELO'NE (XfAdvy), the tortoise. When all 
the gods, men, and animals were invited by Hermes 
to attend the wedding of Zeus and Hera, the nymph 
Chclonc alone remained at home, to shew her dis¬ 
regard of the solemnity. But Hermes then des¬ 
cended from Olympus, threw Chelonc’s house, 
which stood on the bank of a river, together with 
the nymph, into the water, and changed her into 
a tortoise, who had henceforth to carry her house 
on her back. (Serv. ad Aen. i. 509.) [L. S.J 

CHEOPS (Xeoik), an early king of Egypt, god¬ 
less and tyrannical, who, according to Herodotus 
and Diodorus, reigned for fifty years, and built the 
first and largest pyramid by the compulsory labour 
of his subjects. Diodorus calls him Chembes or 
Chcmmis. His account agrees with that of Hero¬ 
dotus, except that he supposes seven generations to 
have intervened between Remphis or Rhampsinitus 
and Cheops. (Herod, ii. 124—127 ; Larcher, ad 
loc.; Diod. i. 63.) [Cephren.] [E. E.J 

CHEPHREN. [Cephren.] 

CHERA (Xrjpa), a surname of Hera, which was 
believed to have been given her by Tcmenus, the 
son of Pclasgus. He had brought up Hera, and 
erected to her at Old Stymphalus three sanctuaries 
under three different names. To Hera, as a maiden 
previous to her marriage, he dedicated one in which 
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she was called tt cuy; to her as the wife of Zeus, a 
second in which she bore the name of tcA eta ; and 
a third in which she was worshipped as the XVp a t 
the widow, alluding to her separation from Zeus. 
(Paus. viii. 22. § 2.) [L. S.J 

CH E'RSIPH RON (Xepaltppwv), or, as the name 
is written in Vitruvius and one passage of Pliny, 
CTESIPHON, an architect of Cnossus in Crete, in 
conjunction with his son Metagenes, built or com¬ 
menced building the great temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. The worship of Artemis was most proba¬ 
bly established at Ephesus before the time of the 
Ionian colonization [Artemis, p. 376, a.]; and it 
would seem, that there was already at that distant 
period some temple to the goddess. (Paus. vii.2. § 4.) 
We are not told what had become of this temple, 
when, about the beginning of the 6th century n. c., 
the Ionian Greeks undertook the erection of a new 
temple, which was intended for the centre of their 
national worship, like the temple of Hera at Samos, 
which was built about the same time by the Dorian 
colonies. The preparation of the foundations was 
commenced about b. c. 600. To guard against 
earthquakes, a marsh was chosen for the site of 
the temple, and the ground was made firm by 
layers of charcoal rammed down, over which were 
laid fleeces of wool. This contrivance was sug¬ 
gested by Theodorus of Samos. [Theodorus.] 
The work proceeded very slowly. The erection of 
the columns did not take place till about 40 years 
later, (u. c. 560.) This date is fixed by the state¬ 
ment of Herodotus (i. 92), that moat of the pillars 
were presented by Croesus. This therefore is the 
date of Chersiphron, since it is to him and to his 
son Mctagcnes that the ancient writers attribute 
the erection of the pillars and the architrave. Of 
course the plan could not be extended after the 
erection of the pillars; and therefore, when Strabo 
(xiv. p. 640) says that the temple was enlarged 
by another architect, he probably refers to the 
building of the courts round it. It was finally 
completed by Demetrius and Paeonius of Ephesus, 
about 220 years after the foundations were laid; 
but it was shortly afterwards burnt down by 
Herostratus on the same night in which Alex¬ 
ander the Great was born, B. c. 356. It was re¬ 
built with greater magnificence by the contribu¬ 
tions of all the states of Asia Minor. It is said, 
that Alexander the Great offered to pay the cost 
of the restoration on the condition that his name 
should be inscribed on the temple, but that the 
Ephesians evaded the offer by replying, that it was 
not right for a god to make offerings to gods. The 
architect of the new temple was Dkinocratks. 
The edifice has now entirely disappeared, except 
some remnants of its foundations. Though Pliny 
(like others of the ancient writers) has evidently 
confounded the two buildings, yet his description 
is valuable, since the restored temple was probably 
built on the same foundations and after the same 
general plan as the old one. We have also de¬ 
scriptions of it by Vitruvius, who took his state¬ 
ments from a work on the temple, which was said 
to have been written by the architects themselves, 
Chersiphron and Mctagcnes. (vii. Praef. § 12.) 
There are also medals on which the elevation of 
the chief portico is represented. The temple was 
Octastyle, Dipteral, Diastyle, and Hypaethral. 
It was raised on a basement of 10 steps. Its 
dimensions were 425 X 220 feet. The columns 
were 127 in number, 60 feet high, and made of 
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white marble, a quarry of which was discovered, 
at a distance of only eight miles from the temple, 
by a shepherd named Pixodarus. Thirty-six of the 
columns were sculptured (perhaps Caryatides within 
the cello), one of them by the great sculptor Scopas. 

(Plin. xxxvi. 14. s. 21 : but many critics think 
the reading doubtful.) They were of the Ionic 
order of architecture, which was now first invented. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 23. s. 56, and especially Vitruv. iv. 1. 
§§ 7, 8.) Of the blocks of marble which composed 
the architrave some were as much as 30 feet long. 
In order to convey these and the columns to their 
places, Chersiphron and Metagenes invented some 
ingenious mechanical contrivances. (Vitruv. x. 6, 
7, or x. 2. §§11, 12, ed. Schneider; Plin. xxxvi. 
14. s. 21.) The temple was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and is celebrated 
in several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, espe¬ 
cially in two by Antipatcr of Sidon (ii. pp. 16, 20, 
Brunck and Jacobs). 

From this account it is manifest that Chersi¬ 
phron and Metagenes were among the most distin¬ 
guished of ancient architects, both as artists and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin. II. N. vii. 25. s. 38, xvi. 37. s. 79, 
xxxvi. 14. s. 21 ; Vitruv. iii. 2. § 7, vii. Praef. 
§ 16} Strab. xiv. pp. 640, 641 ; Liv. i. 45; Diog. 
Laert. ii. 9 ; Philo Byzant. tie VII Orb. Mirac. 
p. 18; Ilirt, Tempel der Diana von Ephesus , Berl. 
1807, Gcschichtc der Baukunst , i. pp. 232-4, 254, 
with a restoration of the temple, plate viii. ; 
Basche, Lex. Univ. ltd Num. s. v. Ephcsia , Ephe¬ 
sus ; Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. ii. 512.) [P. S.] 

CII I'Ll US, a Greek poet, a friend of Cicero, 
who mentions him along with Archias, appears, 
among other things, to have written epigrams. 
(Cic. ad Alt. i. 9, 12, 16.) 

CIIILO or C1LO. [Cilo.] 

CHIMAERA ( Xlpaipa ), a fire-breathing mon¬ 
ster, which, according to the Homeric poems, was 
of divine origin. She was brought up by Amiso- 
darus, king of Curia, and afterwards made great 
havoc in all the country around and among men. 
The fore part of her body was that of a lion, and 
the hind part that of a dragon, while the middle 
was that of a goat. (Horn. If. vi. 180, xvi. 328 ; 
comp. Ov. Met. ix. 646.) According to Hesiod 
( T/teog. 319, &c), she was a daughter of Typhoon 
and Echidna, and had three heads, one of each of 
the three animals before mentioned, whence she is 
called Tpiu4<f>a\os or rpiodnaros. (Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 634 ; Eurip. Ion , 203, &c.; Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 3, ii. 3. § 1.) She was killed by Bellerophon,and 
Virgil ( Acn. vi. 288) places her together with other 
monsters at the entrance of Orcus. The origin of 
the notion of this fire-breathing monster must pro¬ 
bably be sought for in the volcano of the name of 
Chimacra near Phasclis, in Lycia (Plin. II. N. ii. 
106, v. 27; Mela. i. 15), or in the volcanic valley 
near the Cragus (Strab. xiv. p. 665, &c.), which is 
described as the scene of the events connected with 
the Chimacra. In the works of art recently dis¬ 
covered in Lycia, we find several representations 
of the Chimaera in the simple form of a species 
of lion still occurring in that country. [L. S.] 

CIII'MARUS, a statuary in the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, who made a statue and shrine of Germanicus, 
probably in bronze, on a marble base. (Inscr. ap. 
Donati, Suppl. Inscr. ad Nov. Thcs. Murat, ii. p. 
210.) [P.S.] 

CIIIOMA'RA ( Xiopapa ), wife of Ortiagcn, 
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king of Galatia, was taken prisoner by the Romans 
when Cn.ManliusVulso invaded Galatia, b.c. 189, 
and was violated by the centurion into whose hands 
she fell. She agreed, however, to pay him a large 
sum for her ransom; and when he had delivered 
her up to a body of her countrymen who met them 
at an appointed place for the purpose, she caused 
him to be put to death, and carried back his head 
to her husband. (Polyb. xxii. 21, and ap. Pint, dc 
Mul. Viti. p. 225, ed. Tauchn.; Val. Max. vi. 1. 
Extern. 2 ; comp. Liv. xxx viii. 12.) Polybius 
says (4 c.), that he had himself conversed with 
her at Sardis, and admired her high spirit and good 
sense. [E. E.j 

CHION (XiW), tlio son of Matris, a noble citi¬ 
zen of Heracleia, on the Pontus, was a disciple ot 
Plato. With the aid of Leon (or Leonides), 
Ruxenon, and other noble youths, he put to death 
Clearchus, the tyrant of Heracleia. (u. c. 353.) 
Most of the conspirators were cut down by the 
tyrant's body-guards upon the spot, others wero 
afterwards taken and put to death with cruel tor¬ 
tures, and the city fell again beneath the worse 
tyranny of Satyrus, the brother of Clearchus. 
(Memnon, ap. Phot. Cod. 224, pp. 222, 223, ed. 
Bekker; Justin, xvi. 5.) 

There are extant thirteen letters which are as¬ 
cribed to Chion, and which are of considerable 
merit; but they are undoubtedly spurious. Pro¬ 
bably they are the composition of one of the later 
Platonists. They were first printed in Greek in 
the Aldino collection of Greek Letters, Vcnet. 
1499, 8vo.; again, in Greek and Latin, in the re¬ 
print of that collection, Aurel. Allob. 1606. The 
first edition in a separate form was by J. Caselius, 
printed by Stcph. Myliander, Rostoch, 1583, 4to.; 
there was also a Latin translation published in the 
same volume with a Ijatin version of the fourth 
book of Xenophon's Cyropaedeia, by the snmc edi¬ 
tor and printer, Rostoch, 1584, 4to. A more com¬ 
plete edition of the Greek text, founded on a new 
recension of some Mediccan MSS., with notes and 
indices, was published by J. T. Coberus, Lips, a. d 
Dresd. 1765, 8vo. The best edition, containing 
all that is valuable in the preceding ones, is that 
of J. Conr. Orelli, in the same volume with his 
edition of Memnon, Lips. 1816,8vo. It contains the 
Greek text, the Latin version of Caselius, the Pro¬ 
legomena of A. G. Hoffmann, the Preface of C'obc- 
nis, and the Notes of Coberus, Hoffmann, and 
Orelli. There are several selections from the let¬ 
ters of Chion. (A. G. Hoffmann, Prolcijom, ad 
Chionis Ejrisl. Grace, futurum edit, conscripta ; 
Fabric. BiU. Grace, i. p. 677.) [P. S. j 

CHION, of Corinth, a sculptor, who attained to 
no distinction, not from the want of industry or skill, 
but of good fortune. (Vitruv. iii. Praef.) [P. S.j 

CHl'ONE (Xiovtj). 1. A daughter of Boreas 
and Orcithyin, and sister of Cleopatra, Zelca, and 
Calais. She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Eumolpus, and in order to conceal the event, she 
threw the boy into the sea; but the child was 
saved by Poseidon. (Apollod. iii. 15. §§ 2, 4 ; 
Paus. i. 38. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Daedalion, who was beloved 
by Apollo and Hermes on account of her beauty. 
She gave birth to twins, Autolycus and Philammon, 
the former a son of Hermes and the latter of 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for having 
found fault with the beauty of that goddess, and 
her father in his grief threw himself from a rock of 
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Parnassus, but in falling he was changed by Apollo 
into a hawk. Chionc is also called Philonis. (Ov. 
Met. xi. 300, &c.; Hymn. Fab. 200 ; comp. Au- 
tolycus.) There is a third mythical personage of 
this name. (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 250.) [L. S.] 

CHIO'NIDES and Xu>rf$7js), an 

Athenian comic poet of the old comedy, whom 
Suidas (s. v.) places at the head of the poets of the 
old comedy ( npurayotyurriiu rrjs apxaias kuuio- 
Si'as), adding that he exhibited eight years before 
the Persian war, that is, in u. c. 487. (Clinton, 
sub arm.) On the other hand, according to a pas¬ 
sage in the Poetic of Aristotle (c. 3), Chionides 
was lony after Epicharmus. [Epicharmus.] On 
the strength of this passage Meineke thinks that 
Chionides cannot be placed much earlier than b. c. 
460; and in confirmation of this date he quotes 
from Athenaeus (xiv. p. 638, a.) a passage from a 
play of Chionides, the nr«x«>i, in which mention 
is made of Gnesippus, a poet contemporary with 
Cratinua. But we also learn from Athenaeus (/. c. 
and iv. p. 137, e ), that some of the ancient critics 
considered the Tlruxoi to be spurious, and with 
respect to the passage of Aristotle, Hitter has 
brought forward very strong arguments against its 
genuineness. (For the discussion of the question 
sue Wolf, Prolcy. ad I Join. p. btix. ; Meineke, 
Jlist. Crit. pp. 27, 28; Grysarius, do Com. Doric. 
j>p. 152, 153 ; Hitter, Comm, in Aristot. Poet. 3.) 
However this may be, the difference of some 
twenty years in the date of Chionides is of little 
consequence compared with the fact, attested by 
Suidas and implied by Aristotle, that Chionides 
was the most ancient poet of the Athenian old 
comedy, — not absolutely in order of time, for 
Susarion was long before him [Susarion], and, 
if the piissngo of Aristotle be genuine, so were 
Euetes, Euxcnidcs, and My 11 us ; but the first who 
gave the Athenian comedy that form which it re¬ 
tained down to the time of Aristophanes, and of 
which the old comic lyric songs of Attica and the 
Megaric buffoonery imported by Susarion were 
only the rude elements. 

We have the following titles of his Comedies: 
—"H puts fa correction for"Hpc*»s), Tlrwxol (sec 
above), nlpaai ?), A oovpiot. Of the last not 
a fragment remains: whether its title may be 
taken as an argument for placing Chionides about 
the time of the Persian war, is of course a mere 
matter of conjecture. The UtuxoI is quoted by 
Athenaeus (J. c., and iii. p. 191, e.), the w Hpw€S by 
Pollux (x. 43), the Antiatticista (p. 97), and 
Suidas ( s. v. y Ayvos). The poet’s name occurs in 
Vitruvius, (vi. Praef.) [P. S.] 

CIII'ONIS ( Xiotus ), a Spartan, who obtained 
the victory at the Olympic games in four successive 
Olympiads (01. 28-31), four times in the stadium 
and thrice in the diaulos. (Paus. iii. 14. § 3, iv. 
23. §§ 2, 5, vi. 13. § 1, viii. 39. § 2: AucLionis 
is the same as this Clionis; see Krause, Olympia , 
pp. 243, 261.) 

CHI'ONIS(Xfom), a statuary of Corinth, about 
B. c. 480, executed, in conjunction with Amvclaeus 
and Dyillus, the group which the Phocians dedi¬ 
cated at Delphi. [Amyclaeus.] Chionis made in 
it the statues of Athene and Artemis. (Paus. x. 
13. §4.) [P.S.] 

CHIOS (X(os), the name of two mythical per¬ 
sonages, each of whom is said to have given the 
name to the island of Chios. (Paus. vii. 4. § 6; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. Xios.) [L. S.J 
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CHITO'NE (Xn a surname of Artemis, 
who was represented as a huntress with her chiton 
girt up. Others derived the name from the Attic 
village of Chitone, or from the circumstance of the 
clothes in which newly-born children were dressed 
being sacred to her. (Callim. Ilymn. in Dian. 225 ; 
Schol. ad Callim. Hymn, in Jov. 77.) Respecting 
the festival of the Chitonia celebrated to her at 
Chitone, see Dicl. of Ant. s. v. Xiruvia. [L. S.] 

CHIUS AUFI'DIUS. [Aufidius Chius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS (XAaiFcas), an Aetolian, was 
sent by his countrymen as ambassador to the Lace¬ 
daemonians, b. c. 211, to excite them against Philip 
V. of Maccdon. He is reported by Polybius as 
dwelling very cogently (Suaai'TifyiiTMs) on the 
oppressive encroachments of all the successive kings 
of Macedonia from Philip II. downwards, as well 
as on the sure defeat which awaited Philip from 
the confederacy then formed against him. Chlae- 
neas was opposed by the Acarnanian envoy Lycis- 
cus, but the Lacedaemonians were induced to join 
the league of the Romans with the Aetolians and 
Attalus I. (Polyb. ix. 28—39, x. 41; Liv. xxvi. 
24.) [E. E.] 

CIJLOE (XAo7?), the blooming, a surname of 
Demcter the protectress of the green fields, who 
hod a sanctuary at Athens conjointly with Go 
Curotrophos. (Paus. i. 22. § 3 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 772.) This surname is probably alluded to 
when Sophocles ( Oed. Col. 1GO0) calls her Ajj/Uif njp 
tvx^oos. (Comp. Aristoph. Lysist. 815.) liespeat¬ 
ing the festival Chlocia, see Did. of Ant, s.v. [L. S.] 

CHLORIS (XAwpfs). 1. A daughter of the 
Theban Aniphion and Niobe. According to an 
Argive tradition, her original name was Meliboea, 
and she and her brother Amyclas were the only 
children of Niobe that were not killed by Apollo 
and Artemis. But the terror of Chloris at the 
death of her brothers and sisters was so great, that 
she turned perfectly white, and was therefore willed 
Chloris. She and her brother built the temple of 
Lcto at Argos, which contained a statue of Chloris 
also. (Paus. ii. 21. $ 10.) According to an Olym¬ 
pian legend, she once gained the prize in the foot¬ 
race during the festival of Hera at Olympia. (Paus. 
v. 16. $ 3.) Apollodorus (iii. 5. $ 6) and Hygimis 
(Fab. 10, 69) confound her with Chloris, tho wife 
of Neleus. 

2. A daughter of Amphion, the ruler of Orcho- 
menos, by Persephone, the daughter of Minyaa. 
She was the wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, and 
became by him the mother of Nestor, Chromiua, 
Periclymenos, and Pero. (Horn. Od. xi. 281, &c.; 
Paus. x. 36. § 4, x. 29. § 2; Apollod. i. 9. § 9.) 

3. The wife of Zephyrus, and the goddess of 

flowers, so that she is identical with the Roman 
Flora. (Ov. Fast v. 195.) There are two more 
mythical personages of the name of Chloris. (Hy- 
gin. Fab. 14; Anton. Lib. 9.) [L. S.J 

CHLORUS. [ Consta ntius. ] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS or CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Gundomar), king of the Alcmanni, became con¬ 
spicuous in Roman history in a. d. 351. Magnen- 
tius having assumed the purple at Augustodunum, 
now Autun, in Gaul, the emperor Constantins 
made an alliance with the Alemanni and induced 
them to invade Gaul. Their king, Chnodomarius, 
consequently crossed the Rhine, defeated Decen- 
tius Caesar, the brother of Magncntius, destroyed 
many towns, and ravaged the country without op¬ 
position. In 356 Chnodomarius was involved in 
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a war with Julian, afterwards emperor, and then 
Caesar, who succeeded in stopping the progress of 
the Alemanni in Gaul, and who defeated them 
completely in the following year, 357, in a battle 
near Argentoratum, now Strassburg. Chnodoraa- 
rius had assembled in his camp the contingents of 
six chiefs of the Alemanni, viz. Vestralpus, Urius, 
Ursicinus, Suomarius, Hortarius, and Serapio, the 
son of Chnodomarius’ brother Mcderichus, whose 
original name was Agenarichus; but in spite of 
their gallant resistance, they were routed, leaving 
six thousand dead on the field. Obliged to cross 
the Rhino in confusion, they lost many thousands 
more who were drowned in the river. Ammianus 
Marcellinus says, that the Romans lost only two 
hundred and forty-three men, besides four officers 
of rank, but this account cannot be relied upon. 
Chnodomarius fell into the hands of the victors, 
and being presented to Julian, was treated by him 
with kindness, and afterwards sent to Rome, 
where he was kept a prisoner in the Castra Pere- 
grina on Mount Caclius. There he died a natural 
death some time afterwards. Ammianus Marcch 
linus gives a detailed account of the battle of 
Strassburg, which had the most beneficial effect 
upon the tranquillity of Gaul. (Amm. Marc. xvi. 
1*2; Auicl. Viet. Knit. c. 4*2; Liban. Oral. 10, 
12.) [W. P.] 

CIIOE'RILUS (XoiplKos or XcipiWos). There 
were four Greek poets of this name who have been 
frequently confounded with one another. They 
nro treated of, and properly distinguished, by 
A. F. Make, Chocrili Samii yuae suj>crsunt, Lips. 
1317, Ovo. 

1. Chocrilus of Athens, a tragic poet, contem¬ 
porary with Thespis, Phrynichus, Pratinas, Aes¬ 
chylus, and even with Sophocles, unless, ns Wclc- 
ker supposes, he had a son of the same name, who 
was also a tragic poet. (Wclckcr, Die Gricch. Tra- 
god. p. 892.) His first appearance as a competitor 
for the tragic prize was in b. c. 523 (Snid. j. t>.), 
in the reign of Hipparchus, when Athens was be¬ 
coming the centre of Greek poetry by the residence 
there of Simonides, Anacreon, Lasus, and others. 
This was twelve years after the first appearance of 
Thespis in the tragic contests; and it is therefore 
not improbable that Choerilus had Thespis for an 
antagonist. It was also twelve years before the first 
victory of Phrynichus. (b. c. 511.) After another 
twelve years, Choerilus came into competition with 
Aeschylus, when the latter first exhibited (b. c. 499); 
and, since we know that Aeschylus did not carry 
off a prize till sixteen years afterwards, the prize 
of this contest must have been given either to 
Choerilus or to Pratinas. (Suid. s. vv. AiVxuAos, 
17par has.) Choerilus was still held in high esti¬ 
mation in the year 483 b. c. after he had exhibited 
tragedies for forty years. (CyrilL Julian, i. p. 13,b.; 
Euseb. Chran. sub. 01. 74. 2 ; SynceU. p. 254, b.) 
In the statement in the anonymous life of Sopho¬ 
cles, that Sophocles contended with Choerilus, 
there is very probably some mistake, but there is 
no impossibility; for when Sophocles gained his 
first victory (b. c. 468), Choerilus would be just 
80, if we take 25 as the usual age at which a tragic 
poet first exhibited. (Compare Welcker, Lc. and 
Niike, p. 7.) 

Of the character of Choerilus we know little 
more than that, during a long life, he retained a 
good degree of popular favour. The number of his 
tragedies was 150, of his victories 13 (Suid. s. t\), 
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being exactly the number of victories assigned to 
Aeschylus. The great number of his dramas not 
only establishes the length of his career, but a 
much more important point, namely, that the exhi¬ 
bition of tetralogies commenced early in the time 
of Choerilus; for new tragedies were exhibited at 
Athens only twice a year, and at this early period 
we never hear of tragedies being written but not 
exhibited, but rather the other way. In fact, it is 
the general opinion, that Choerilus was the first 
who composed written tragedies, and that even of 
his plays the greater number were not written. 

Some writers attributed to him the invention or 
great improvement of masks and theatrical costume 
(ro7s TTpoaumtiois koL 7tj autor/ rwv orok&v 4vre- 
Xflpyrrc are the words of Suidas, s. v.). These 
inventions are in fact ascribed to each of the great 
tragedians of this age; and it is remarkable that 
the passages on the authority of which they are 
usually attributed to Aeschylus imply not so much 
actual invention as the artistic perfection of what 
previously existed in a rude form. It is evident, 
moreover, that these great improvements, by whom¬ 
soever made, must have been adopted by all the 

3 dians of the same age. The poetical character 
instruction of the plays of Choerilus prolmbly 
differed but little from those of Thespis, until the 
period when Aeschylus introduced the second actor 
—a change which Choerilus of course adopted, for 
otherwise he could not have continued to compete 
with Aeschylus. The same remark applies to the 
separation made by Pratinas of the satyric drama 
from the regular tragedy. It is generally supposed 
j that Chocri lus Imd some share in effecting this im¬ 
provement, on the authority of a lino from an un¬ 
known ancient poet ( ap . Plotium dc Metris, p. 
2633, ed. Putsch.), 

»}vlua fxtv /WiAtib Xoiplkos h 2 arvpois. 
But it seems more natural to take the words iu 
larupois to mean the tragic Chorus , at the time 
when the persons composing it retained the cos¬ 
tume of satyrs. 

The name of Choerilus is mentioned in a very 
curious fragment of the comic poet Alexis, from his 
play Linus. (Athen. iv. p. 164,c.; Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Grace, iii. p. 443.) Linus, who is instructing 
Hercules, puts into his hand some books, that ho 
| may choose one of them to read, saying, 

*Op</>€i)y *H(rio5os, Tpaya>8(a, 

Xoiplkos, °OfxT)pus, 'EirlxapHOSy aoyypd/xgara 
Travrotiaird. 

Here we have a poet for each sort of poetry: 
Orpheus for the early mystic hymns, Hesiod for 
the didactic and moral epos, Homer for the heroic 
epos, Epicharmus for comedy; but what are Tpa- 
ycptila, XoiplXos ? The usual answer of those cri¬ 
tics who abstain from evading the difficulty by an 
alteration of the text is, Tragedy and the Satyric 
Drama: but the question is a very difficult one, 
and cannot be discussed here. (Sec Niike, p. 5.) 
Possibly the passage may refer, after all, to the 
epic poet, Choerilus of Samos, and there may be 
some hit at his otyocpayia (see below) in the choice 
of Hercules, who selects a work on fyapruo-ia. 

Of all the plays of Choerilus we have no rem¬ 
nant except the statement by Pausanias (i. 14. § 2) 
of a mythological genealogy from his play called 
'AkdTnj. 

The Latin grammarians mention a metre which 
they call Chocrilian. It was 
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in fact, a dactylic hexameter stript of its final 
catalexis. It must not be supposed that this metre 
was invented by Choerilus, for the Greek metrical 
writers never mention it by that name. Perhaps 
it got its name from the fact of the above-mentioned 
line, in praise of Choerilus, being the most ancient 
verse extant in this metre. (See Niike, pp. 257, 
263 ; Gaisford’s edition of Hephaestion, notes, 
pp. 353, 354.) 

2. Choerilus, a slave of the comic poet Ecph an¬ 
ti DBS, whom he was said to assist in the composi¬ 
tion of his plays, (ilesych. s.v. '^.KKcxotp^uuern 
and XoiplAov ’E KtyavriSos.) This explains the 
error of Eudocia (p. 437), that the epic poet Choe¬ 
rilus wrote tragedies. (Meineke, Hist. Crii. Com. 
Grace, pp. 37, 38; Gaisford, ad Heph. p. 96.) 

3. Choerilus of Samos, the author of an epic 
poem on the wars of the Greeks with Xerxes and 
Dareius. Suidas (s. v.) says, that he was a con¬ 
temporary of Panyasis and a young man (rtavlaitov) 
at the time of the Persian war, in the 75th Olym¬ 
piad. But this is next to impossible, for Plutarch 
(Lys. 18) tells us that, when Lysandcr was at 
Samos (b. c. 404), Choerilus was residing there, 
and was highly honoured by Lysandcr, who hoped 
that the poet would celebrate his exploits. This 
was 75 years later than the 75th Olympiad : and 
therefore, if this date has anything to do with 
Choerilus, it must be the date of his birth (i*. c. 
479) ; and this agrees with another statement of 
Suidas, which implies that Choerilus was younger 
than Herodotus (oilnvos airov koI traitiind ytyo- 
vivai (patnv). We have here perhaps the expla¬ 
nation of the error of Suidas, who, from the con¬ 
nexion of both Panyasis and Choerilus with Hero¬ 
dotus, and from the fact that both were epic poets, 
may have confounded them, and have said of Choe¬ 
rilus that which can very well be true of Panyasis. 
Perhaps Choerilus was even younger. Nake 
places his birth about u. c. 470. Suidas also says, 
that Choerilus was a slave at Samos, and was dis¬ 
tinguished for his beauty; that he nui away and 
resided with Herodotus, from whom he acquired a 
taste for literature; and that he turned his atten¬ 
tion to poetry : afterwards he went to the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where ho died. 
J Jis death must therefore have been not later than 
«. c. 399, which was the last year of Archelaus. 
Athenaeus (viii. p. 345, e.) states, that Choerilus 
received from Archelaus four minac a-day, and 
spent it all upon good living (di^o^ayi'av). There 
are other statements of Suidas, which evidently 
refer to the later poet, who was contemporary with 
Alexander. (See below.) There is some doubt 
whether the accounts which made him a native 
either of Iasos or of Halicarnassus belong to this 
class. Either of them is perfectly consistent with 
the statement that he was a slave at Samos. (Com¬ 
pare Steph. Byz. s. v. Tacri tos ; Hesych. Miles, p. 
40, ed. Meurs.; Phot. Lea•. s.v. ’S.apiaKov Tponov.) 

His great work was on the Persian wars, but 
its exact title iB not known: it may have been 
n eprriKa. It is remarkable as the earliest attempt 
to celebrate in epic poetry events which were 
nearly contemporary with the poet’s life. Of its 
character we may form some conjecture from the 
connexion between the poet and Herodotus. There 
are also fragments preserved by Aristotle from the 
Prooemium (Rhet. iii. 14, and Schol.); by Ephorus 
from the description of Dareius’s bridge of boats, 
in which the Scythians are mentioned (Strab. vii. 
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p. 303); by Josephus from the catalogue of the 
nations in the army of Xerxes, among whom were 
the Jews (c. Apioii. i. 22, vol. ii. p. 454, ed. Ha- 
vercamp, iii. p. 1183, ed. OberthUr; compare Eu- 
seb. Pracp. Evany, ix. 9) ; and other fragments, 
the place of which is uncertain. (See Niike.) The 
chief action of the poem appears to have been the 
battle of Salamis. The high estimation in which 
Choerilus was held is proved by his reception into 
the epic canon (Suid. s. w.), from which, however, 
he was again expelled by the Alexandrian gram¬ 
marians, and Antimaclius was substituted in his 
place, on account of a statement, which was made 
on the authority of Heracleidcs Ponticus, that 
Plato very much preferred Antimachus to Choerilus. 
(Proclus, Comm, in PUU. Tim. p. 28; see also an 
epigram of Crates in the Greek Anthology, ii. p. 3, 
eds. Brunck and Jac., with Jacobs’s note, Animadv. 
ii. 1. pp. 7-9.) The great inferiority of Choerilus to 
Homer in his similes is noticed by Aristotle. (7b- 
pic. viii. 1. § 24.) 

4. Choerilus, probably of Iasos, a worthless 
epic poet in the train of Alexander the Great. 
(Curtius, viii. 5. § 8.) Horace says of him {Ep. 
ii. 1. 232—234), 

M Gratus Alexandra regi Magno fuit illc 

Choerilus, incultis qui versibua et malo natis 

Rcttulit ncceptos, regale nomiama, Philippos;’* 
and ( Art. Poet. 357, 358), 

“ Sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit Choerilus illc, 

Quern bis torque bonum cum risu miror’* 

From the former passage it is evident that we must 
refer to this Choerilus the etatement of Suidas re¬ 
specting Choerilus of Samos, that ho received a 
gold stater for every verse of his poem. However 
liberally Alexander may have paid Choerilus for 
his flattery, he did not conceal his contempt for his 
poetry, at least if we may believe Acron, who 
remarks on the second of the above passages, that 
Alexander used to tell Choerilus that “ he would 
rather be the Thersites of Homer than the Achilles 
of Choerilus." The same writer adds, that Choe¬ 
rilus bargained with Alexander for a piece of gold 
for every good verse, and a blow for every bad 
one; and the bad verses were so numerous, that 
he was beaten to death. This appears to bo 
merely a joke. 

Suidas assigns to Choerilus of Samos a poem 
entitled Aa^iaKa, and other poems. But in nil 
probability that poem related to the Lnminn war, 
b. c. 323 ; and. if so, it must have been the com¬ 
position of this later Choerilus. To him also 
Nake assigns the epitaph on Sardanapalus, which 
is preserved by Strabo (xiv. p. 672), by Athenaeus 
(viii. p. 336, a., who says, that it was translated 
by Choerilus from the Chaldee, xii. p. 529, f. ; 
compare Diod. ii. 23 ; Tzctz. C/iil. iii. 453), and 
in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. i. p. 
185; Jacobs, i. p. 117; see Jacobs, Animadv. 
vol. i. pt- 1, p. 376.) [ P. S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS, GEO'RGIUS (r*dpy,os 
Xoipo6o(nc6s ), a Greek grammarian, who lived pro¬ 
bably towards the end of the sixth century of the 
Christian aera. He is the author of various gram¬ 
matical and rhetorical works, of which only one 
has been printed, namely “de Figuris poeticis, 
oratoriis, et thcologicis" (jrepl t p6irov tcov nond. 
ironjTucijv dtoXuyiKiju xpyw), published with 
a Latin translation together with the dissertation 
of Proclus on divine and poetical instinct, by M«>- 
rellus, Paris, 1G15, 12mo. His other works, the 
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MSS. of which are scattered in the principal libra¬ 
ries of this country (Bodleian) and the continent, 
treat on various grammatical matters; his treatise 
on the Greek accent, the MS. of which is in the 
Vatican library, seems to deserve particular atten¬ 
tion. Several treatises on theological matters, 
which are extant in MS. are likewise attributed to 
him. But as Choeroboscus is generally quoted by 
the earlier writers as Georgius Grammaticus, or 
Georgius Diaconus—he was a priest—he might 
sometimes have been confounded with some other 
grammarian or theologian of that name. (Fabric. 
BiU. Grace, vi. pp. 338—341 ; Leo Allatius, Dc 
Georgiis , pp. 318—321.) [W. P.] 

CHOM ATIA'NUS, DEME'TRIUS, a Graeco- 
Roman jurist and canonist, who probably lived in 
the early part of the 13th century. He was 
chartophvlax and afterwards archbishop of Bul¬ 
garia, and wrote Quaestiones relating to ecclesias¬ 
tical law, now in manuscript at Munich. (Heim- 
bach, cle Basil . Oriy. p. 06.) This work is cited 
by Cujas. (Obscrv. v. c. 4.) Freherus, in the 
Chronologia in the first volume of the Jus Graeco- 
Romanmn of Leunclavius, under the year 913, 
enumerates him among the commentators upon the 
Basilica, but that he was so is denied by Bocking. 
{Instilulionomy i. p. 100, n. 48.) It should bo 
added, that Locking (/. c.), apparently with good 
reason, in like manner refuses the character of 
scholiast on the Basilica to Bestes and Joannes 
Brienniiw [Bribnnius], though they are named 
as Hcholiiists in almost every modem work on 
Graeco-Roman law. [J. T. G.] 

CIIONDOMA'RIUS. [Chnodomarius.] 
CilONIATES. [Nicetas.] 

CHORI'CIUS (Xopbc«os), a rhetorician and so¬ 
phist of Gaza, the pupil of Procopius of Gaza, and 
afterwards of another sophist of the same place, 
Nourished in the reign of Justinian, about a. d. 
520. His orations formed, in the time of Photius, 
a collection under the title of pcKtrai koX avvrd^tis 
Koytau dtacpopoi. They were on very various sub¬ 
jects, but chiefly panegyrical. Photius makes par¬ 
ticular mention of a funeral oration for the rheto¬ 
rician's teacher. (Cod. ICO ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, ix. 
p.760, x. p.719, ed. Ilarles.) Twenty-one of Cho- 
ricius's orations exist in MS., of which two have 
been printed by Fabricius with a Latin version by 
J. C. Wolf (Bibl. Grace, viii. p. 841, old ed.) and 
a third by Villoison. (Artec, ii. pp.21, 52.) [P.S.] 
CHOSROES. king of Parthia. [Arsacbs xxv.j 
CHOSROES, king of Persia. [Sassanidab.] 
CHRESTUS (XpijtTTos), of Byzantium, a dis¬ 
tinguished scholar of Herodes Atticus, lived in the 
second century of the Christian aera, and taught 
rhetoric at Athens, where he had sometimes as 
many as a hundred auditors. Among the distin¬ 
guished men who were his pupils, Philostratus 
enumerates Ilippodromus, Philiscus, Nicomedes, 
Aristacnetus, and Callaeschrus. Chrestus was 
given to wine. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 11.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS ( Xpiardbupos ), a Greek 
poet of Coptus in Egypt, was the son of Paniscus, 
and flourished in the reign of Anastasius I., a. d. 
491—518. He is classed by Suidas as an epic 
poet (cnoirotds). 1. There is still extant a poem 
of 416 hexameter verses, in which he describes the 
statues in the public gymnasium of Zcuxippus. 
This gymnasium was built by Septimius Severus 
at Byzantium, and was burnt down a. d. 532. 
The poem of Christodorus is entitled V E K<ppa<ris 


t&v dr/aX/xaTwv revv sis rd drjpdaiov yvpvd.tnov to 
iTriKoXovfxsvov tou Zeu^lmrov. It is printed in 
the Antiq. Constantinop. of Anselmus Banduri, 
Par. 1711, Vcnet. 1729, and in the Greek Antho¬ 
logy. (Brunck, Anal. ii. p.456 ; Jacobs, iii. p. 161.) 
He also wrote—2. T travpuca, a poem, in six books, 
on the taking of Isauria by Anastasius. 3. Three 
books of Epigrams, of which two epigrams remain. 
(Anthol. Graec. 1. c.) 4. Four books of Letters. 5. 
ndrpta, epic poems on the history and antiquities of 
various places, among which were Constantinople, 
Thessalonica, Nacle near Heliopolis, Miletus, Tral¬ 
les, Aphrodisias, and perhaps others. Suidas and 
Eudocia mention another person of the same name 
a native of Thebes, who wrote *I(cvthcA Si* iirwu 
and Qaupara ruv ay la v dvayvpuv (where K lister 
proposes to read paprvpuv) K orrpa teal Aaplavou. 
(Suidas, $. v. Xparrodujpos and Zev^mnos ; Eudocia, 
p. 436 ; Fabricius, BiU. Grace, iv. p. 468 ; Jacobs, 
Anth. Graec. xiii. p. 871.) [P. S.] 

CHRISTO'PllORUS (Xpioroquipos), patriarch 
of Alexandria, about a. d. 836, wrote an ex¬ 
hortation to asceticism under the title rl dpuiovrat 
6 &los ovtos Ka\ sis iroToy r£\os Karaarpefftci. 
There are citations from this work in Allatius, ad 
Eustath. Antioch. p. 254, and Cotelcrius, Monum. 
MSla. in BiU. Caesar. There are MSS. of the 
work at Vienna, Paris, Rome, Milan, and Oxford. 
It was printed in Greek and Latin, with notes, by 
F. Morellua, Par. 1608, who mistook it for the 
work of Thcophilus of Alexandria: &so<i>l\ov 
’AA t^audpclas Ao*yoy, rlvi dpotovrai &u0pajrros. 
(Fabricius, BiU. Graec. vii. p. 109.) There is 
also a synodic epistle to the emperor Thcophilus 
Iconomachus, by Christophorus of Alexandria, Job 
of Antioch, and Basilof Jerusalem, and 1455 other 
bishops and clergy, on images, entitled ’EvurroA?) 
rrpos t6v Boo’iAca © *6<pt\ov vspl ru>v dylwv Kal 
<Ttmuv ukSvuv, which is mentioned by Constan- 
tinus Porphyrogenitus in his Narratio dc I may. 
Edess. p. 90, and by the author of a MS. Narratio 
de /may. B. Viry. np. Lam bee. viii. p. 334. The 
work exists in MS. in the Codex Baroccianua, 148. 
It was published, in Greek and I>atin, first by 
Combefisius in his Manipul. Rerum. Constant. Par. 
1664, 4to., pp. 110—145, and afterwards by 
Michael le Quien in his edition of Damascenus, 
Par. 1712, i. p. 629. (Nessel, Calal. BiU. Vin- 
dobon , pt v. p. 129; Cave, /list. Lilt, sub anno ; 
Fabricius, BiU. Graec. viii. p. 84, ix. p 717, xi. 
p. 594.) [P. S.] 

CHRISTO'PllORUS the Caesar, son of Con¬ 
stantine V. Copronymus. There is an edict 
against image-worship issued by him and his 
brother Nicephoros, a. d. 775, in the Imperial. 
DccrrcL de Cult. /may. of Goldastus, Franc. 1608, 
4to., No. 8, p. 75. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. xii. p. 
740.) For what is known of the life of Christo¬ 
phorus, sec Nicbthorus. [P. S.J 

CHRISTO'PllORUS, PATRI'CIUS,a native 
of Mytilene, whose time is unknown, wrote in 
lambic verse a Mcnoloyium t or history of the 
saints, arranged according to the saints' days in 
each month. The MS. was formerly in the Pala¬ 
tine Library, but is now in the Vatican, Cod. 383, 
No. 7. There are also MSS. of the whole or part 
of the work at Venice, Moscow, and Paris. It is 
cited more than once in the Glossarium of Meursius. 
(Cave, /Iist. Lilt. vol. ii. Diss. pp. 5, 6; Fabric 
Bibl. Graec. xi. p. 594.) [P. S.] 

CHROMA'TIUS, a Latin writer and bishop of 
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Aquileia, flourished at the close of the fourth cen¬ 
tury and the commencement of the fifth. The 
circumstance of his baptizing Rufinus, about a. d. 
370, shews, that he properly belongs to the for¬ 
mer. The year and place of his birth are alike 
unknown. It is supposed, that he was a Roman ; 
but nothing certain can be ascertained respecting 
his native place. Though he condemned the writ¬ 
ings of Origen, his friendship for Rufinus continued 
unabated. Rufinus also dedicated to him some of 
his works, especially his Latin translation of Euse¬ 
bius’s ecclesiastical history. That Jerome had a 
great esteem for him may be inferred from the fact 
that he inscribed to him his commentaries on the 
prophet Habakkuk and some other writings. He 
urged Jerome to translate the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Latin. Being afterwards displeased with this 
father, he advised him in a letter to cease attacking 
Rufinus, and thus to put an end to the quarrel 
subsisting between those who had formerly been 
friends. Ho was a strenuous defender of Chrysos¬ 
tom’s cause in the West, for which he received 
the thanks of the latter. (Chrysostom, Epist. 155, 
vol. iii. p. 689, ed. Benedict.) Chromatius is sup¬ 
posed to have died about 410. Jerome styles 
him, most learned and holy; but he seems to have 
been a man of judgment and determination rather 
than of great abilities. When Anastasius, the 
Roman pontitf, condemned both Origen and Rufi¬ 
nus, and signified his decision to Chromatius, the 
bishop of Aquileia was so far from coinciding with 
the pontifical decree, that he received Rufinus into 
tho communion of the church. 

Of his works there are extant Homilies and 
some Tracts on the beatitudes, on the remainder 
of Matthew's Gospel, chap, v., part of chap, yi., 
and on Matth. iii. 14. A few epistles also remain. 
The beat edition of these pieces is that in the 
Bibliotheca Putrum , vol. v., Lugd. 1677. They 
lmd been previously published at Basel, 1528; at 
Louvain, 1646 ; and at Basel, 1551. The epistle 
to Jerome respecting Rufinus, and one addressed 
to the emperor Ilonorius in defence of Chrysostom, 
have been lost. Among Jerome’s works there is 
an epistle concerning the nativity of the blessed 
Mary addressed to Jerome under the names of 
Chromatius and Heliodoms, and another bearing 
the same names directed to the same father. Both 
are spurious. Several epistles addressed to Chro- 
matius by Jerome are extant among the voluminous 
works of the latter. (Cave, Hisloria LUeraria; 
Lo Long, Bib. Sac. p. 675; Lardncr's Work*, vol. 
iv., Loud. 1827, 8vo.) [S. D.] 

^ CHRYSANTAS (Xpvodvras), a Persian peer 
(dpAripos), is said by Xenophon to have been a 
man of superior powers of mind, but of diminutive 
bodily stature. ( Cyrop . ii. 3. § 5.) He is repre¬ 
sented throughout the Cyropaedeia as deservedly 
high in the favour of Cyrus, to whom he proved 
himself most useful, not only by his gallantry and 
promptitude in the field, but also by his wisdom in 
the council, and the zeal with which he forwarded 
the political plans of the prince. In the distribu¬ 
tion of provinces after the conquest of Babylon, his 
services were rewarded, according to Xenophon 
(comp. Herod, i. 153), with the satrapy of Lydia 
and Ionia. (Xen. Cyrop. ii. 2. § 17, &c., 3. 4$ 5 
—7, 4. $ 22, &c., iii. 1. $$ 1—6, 3. $ 48, &c., 
iv. 1. $$ 3, 4, 3. §$ 15—23, v.,3. $ 6, vi. 2. 4$ 
21, 22, to. 1. $ 3, 5. §§ 55, 56, viii. 1. $ 1, See., 
4. $ 9, &c., 6. § 7.) [E. E.] 
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CHRYSAOR (Xpvadup). 1. A son of Posei¬ 
don and Medusa, and consequently a brother of 
Pegasus. When Perseus cut off the head of Me¬ 
dusa, Chrysaor and Pegasus sprang forth from it. 
Chrysaor became by Callirrhoe the father of the 
three-headed Geryones and Echidna. (Ilesiod, 
Theog. 280, &c.; Hygin. Fab. Praef. and 151.) 

2. The god with the golden sword or arms. In 
this sense it is used as a surname or attribute of 
several divinities, such as Apollo (Horn. II. xv. 
256), Artemis (Ilerod. viii. 77), and Demeter. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 4.) We find Chrysaorcus 
as a surname of Zeus with the same meaning, un¬ 
der which he had a temple in Caria, which was a 
national sanctuary, and the plncc of meeting for 
the national assembly of the Carians. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 660; comp. Paus. v. 21. § 5; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Xpucraopis.) [L. S.] 

CIIRYSE'IS (Xpvarjts). [Astynomk.J An¬ 
other mythical personage of this name occurs in 
Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 8). [L. S.] 

CHRYSERMUS (Xpucrepgos), a Corinthian, 
whom we find mentioned as the author of the fol¬ 
lowing works :—1. A history of India, extending 
to at least 80 books. 2. A history of Persia, 3. 
A history of the Peloponnesus. 4. A treatise on 
rivers. (Pint. De Fluv. 1, 18, 20, Favail. Min. 
10; Stob. FloriL xxxix. 31, C. 11; Phot. Bibl. 
167.) The period at which he flourished is not 
known. [E. E.] 

CHRYSEItMUS (Xpvvtppos), an ancient phy¬ 
sician, who lived probably at tho end of the 
second or the beginning of the first century D. c., 
as he was one of the tutors of Hcracleides of Ery- 
thrae (GaL Dc Difl'cr. Puls. iv. 10, vol. viii. p. 
743), perhaps also of Apollonius Mus, who was a 
fellow-pupil of Herncleidos. (Strab. xiv. 1, p. 182, 
ed. Taucnn.) His definition of the pulse has been 
reserved by Galen (/. c. p. 741), as also one o£ 
is medical formulae (Dc Compos. Medioum. see. 
Loc. ix. 2, vol. xiii. p. 2-43), and an anecdote of 
him is mentioned by Sextus Empiricus ( Pyrvhon . 
Ifypoiyp. i. 14. § 84), and copied into Cramer's 
A need. Crave, vol. iii. p. 412, where for 'Epvacppos 
we should read Xpvcrtppos. lie is also mentioned 
by Pliny. (//. N. xxii. 32.) [W. A. G.] 

CHRYSES ( XpvoTjs\ 1. A son of Ardys and 

a priest of Apollo at Chryse. lie was the father 
of Astynome (Chryseis), and when he came to the 
camp of the Greeks, offering a rich ransom for tho 
liberation of his daughter, lie was treated by Aga¬ 
memnon with harsh words. Chryses then prayed 
to Apollo for vengeance, and tho god sent a plague 
into the camp of the Greeks, which did not cease 
raging until Calchas explained the cause of it, and 
Odysseus took Chryseis back to her father. (Horn. 
II . i. 10, &c.) 

2. A son of Agamemnon or Apollo by Astynome. 
When Agamemnon restored Astynome to her fa¬ 
ther, she was with child, and, on giving birth to a 
boy, she declared him to be a son of Apollo, and 
called him Chryses. Subsequently, when Orestes 
and Ipliigeneia fled to Chryses on their escape from 
Tauris, and the latter recognized in the fugitives 
his brother and sister, he assisted them in killing 
king Thoas. (Hygin. Fab. 120, &c.) 

3. A son of Minos and the nymph Pareia. He 
lived with his three brothers in the island of Paros, 
and having murdered two of the companions of 
Heracles, they were all put to death by the latter. 
(Apollod. ii. 5. § 9, iii. 1. § 2.) 
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4. A son of Poseidon and Chrysogeneia, and 
father of Minyas. (Paus. ix. 36. § 3.) [L. S.) 

CHRY8ES (Xpuorjs), of Alexandria, a skilful 
mechanician, flourished about the middle of the 
sixth century after Christ. (Procop. de Aedif. Jus¬ 
tin. iii. 3.) [P. S.] 

C1IRYSIPPUS (Xpvoimros), a son of Pelops 
by the nymph Axioche or by Danais (Plut. Pa- 
raU. Hint. Or. et Rom. 33), and accordingly a step¬ 
brother of Alcathous, Atreus, and Thyestes. While 
still a boy, he was carried off by king Laius of 
Thebes, who instructed him in driving a chariot. 
( Apollod. iii. 5. § 5.) According to others, he was 
carried off by Theseus during the contests cele¬ 
brated by Pelops (Hygin. Fab. 271); but Pelops 
recovered him by force of arms. His step-mother 
llippodameia hated him, and induced her sons 
Atreus and Thyestes to kill him ; whereas, ac¬ 
cording to another tradition, Chrysippus was 
killed by his father Pelops himself. (Paus. vi. 20. 
§ 4; Hygin. Fab. 85; Schol. ad Thucyd. i. 0.) 
A second mythical Chrysippus is mentioned by 
Apollodorus (ii. 1. § 5). [L. S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS (XpuWTror). 1. Of Tyana, 
a learned writer on the art of cookery, or more 
properly speaking, on the art of making bread or 
sweetmeats, is called by Athcnncus trotpds itcnjxa- 
'roAd'yoj, and seems to have been little known be¬ 
fore the time of the latter author. One of his 
works treated specially of the art of bread-making, 
and was entitled 'AproKoirtKos, (Athen. iii. p. 
113, xiv. pp. 647, c., 648, a. c.) 

2. The author of a work entitled TtoAi ud. 
(Plut. ParaU. Min. c. 28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS, a learned freedman of Cicero, 
who ordered him to attend upon his son in i». c. 
52; but as he left young Marcus without the 
knowledge of his patron, Cicero determined to 
declare his manumission void. As, however, we 
find Chrysippus in the confidence of Cicero again 
in b. c. 48, he probably did not carry his threat 
into effect. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. iii 4, 5, ad AIL vii. 
2, 5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS, VE'TTIUS, a freedman of 
the architect Cyrus, and himself also an architect. 
(Cic. ad Fam. vii. 14, ad AIL xiii. 29, xiv. 9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS (Xpuaunros), a Stoic philoso¬ 
pher, son of Apollonius of Tarsus, but born himself 
at Soli in Cilicia. When young, he lost his pater¬ 
nal property, for some reason unknown to us, and 
went to Athens, where he became the disciple of 
Clcanthes, who was then at the head of the Stoical 
school. Some say that he even heard Zeno, a pos¬ 
sible but not probable statement, as Zeno died B.c. 
264, and Chrysippus was born B. c. 280. He does 
not appear to have embraced the doctrines of the 
Stoics without considerable hesitation, as we hear 
that he studied the Academic philosophy, and for 
some time openly dissented from Cleanthes. Dis¬ 
liking the Academic scepticism, he became one of 
the most strenuous supporters of the principle, that 
knowledge is attainable and may be established on 
certain foundations. Hence, though not the founder 
of the Stoic school, he was the first person who 
based its doctrines on a plausible system of reason¬ 
ing, so that it was said, “ if Chrysippus had not 
existed, the Porch could not have been” (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 183), and among the later Stoics his 
opinions had more weight than those of either Zeno 
or Cleanthes, and he was considered an authority 
from which there was no appeal. lie-died b. c. 
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207, aged 73 (Laert. l.c.), though Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus (viiL 7. § 10) says, that he lived till past 80. 
Various stories are handed down by tradition to 
account for his death—as that he died from a fit of 
laughter on seeing a donkey eat figs, or that he fell 
sick at a sacrificial feast, and died five days after. 

With regard to the worth of Chrysippus as a 
philosopher, it is the opinion of Ritter that, in spite 
of the common statement that he differed in some 
points from Zeno and Cleanthes (Cic. Acad. ii. 47), 
he was not in truth so much the author of any 
new doctrines as the successful opponent of those 
who dissented from the existing Stoic system, and 
the inventor of new arguments in its support. 
With the reasoning of his predecessors he appears 
to have been dissatisfied, from the story of his tell¬ 
ing Cleanthes that he only wished to learn the 
principles of his school, and would himself provide 
arguments to defend them. Besides his struggles 
against the Academy, he felt very strongly the 
dangerous influence of the Epicurean system ; and 
in order to counterbalance the seductive influence 
of their moral theory, he seems to have wished in 
some degree to popularize the Stoic doctrine, mid 
to give to the study of ethics a more prominent 
place than was consistent with his statement, that 
physics (under which he included the whole science 
of theology, or investigations into the nature of 
Hod) was the highest branch of philosophy. This 
is one of the contradictions for which ho is re¬ 
proached by Plutarch, whose work Dc Sioicortm 
Rcpugnantiis is written chiefly against his incon¬ 
sistencies, some of which are important, some 
merely verbal. The third of the ancient divisions 
of philosophy, logic (of the theory of the sources of 
human knowledge), was not considered by Chry- 
sippns of the same importance as it had appeared 
to Plato and Aristotle; and he followed the Epi¬ 
cureans in calling it rather the organum of philoso¬ 
phy than a part of philosophy itself. lie was also 
strongly opposed to another opinion of Aristotle, 
viz. that a life of contemplative solitude is best 
suited to the wise man—considering this a mere 
pretext for selfish enjoyment, and extolling a life 
of energy and r*ctivity. (Plut. do Stoic. Rep. ii.) 

Chrysippus is pronounced by Cicero (de Nut. 
Door. iii. 10) 44 homo sine dubio versutus, et calli- 
dus,” and the same character of quickness and 
sagacity was generally attributed to him by the 
ancients. IIis industry was so great, that he is 
said to have seldom written less than 500 lines 
a-day, and to have left behind him 705 works. 
These however seem to have consisted very largely 
of quotations, and to have been undistinguished 
for elegance of style. Though none of them arc 
extant, yet his fragments are much more numerous 
than those of his two predecessors. His erudition 
was profound, he is called by Cicero ( Two. i. 45) 
“ in omni historia curiosus,” and he appears to have 
overlooked no branch of study except mathematics 
and natural philosophy, which were neglected by 
the Stoics till the time of Posidonius. His taste 
for analysing and refuting fallacies and sophistical 
subtleties was derived from the Megarians (Plut. 
Stoic. Rep. x.) : in the whole of this branch of 
reasoning he was very successful, and has left nu¬ 
merous treatises on the subject, c.g. irepl tw itivrc 
irrunrluy, ircpi Ae£ea>v, k. t. A. (Diog. Laert. vii. 
192, 193.) He .was the inventor of the kind of 
argument called Sorites. (C/trysippi acervus , Pers. 
Sul. vi. 80.) In person lie was so slight, that his 
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statue in the Ceramcicus was hidden by a neigh¬ 
bouring figure of a horse; whence Cameades, who, 
as head of tho Academy, bore him no great good¬ 
will, gave him the soubriquet of Kpityrmros. 

(Orelli, Oaom. Tull. ii. p. 144; Ritter, Gcs- 
cJMte der Phil. xi. 5, 1; Bruckcr, Hist . Crit. Phil. 
II. ii. 9, 2 ; Baguet, de Chrysijrpi vita , doctrina ct 
reliquiis Comment. Lovan. 1822; Petersen, P/uIo- 
sophiae Clrysippcae Fundamental Alton. 1827.) 
The general account of the doctrine of the Stoics is 
given under Zeno. [G. E. L. C.j 

CIIRYSIPPUS ( Xpvimriros ), the name of 
several physicians, who have been frequently con¬ 
founded together, and whom it is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish with certainty. 

1. Of Cnidos, has sometimes been confounded 
with the celebrated Stoic philosopher of the same 
name, who, however, lived about a century later. 
He was the son of Erineus (Diog. Laert. viii. 89), 
and must have lived in the fourth century b. c., as 
he was a contemporary of Praxagoras (Cels. De 
Med. Praef. lib. i. p. 5 ; Plin. //. N. xxvi. 6), a 
pupil of Eudoxus of Cnidos and Philistion (Diog. 
Laert, l. c.), father of Chrysippus the physician to 
Ptolemy Sotcr (id. vii. 186), and tutor to Era- 
sistratus (id. L c.; Plin. 11. N. xxix. 3 ; Galen, 
De Ven. Sect. adv. Erasistr. c. 7, vol. xi. p. 171), 
Aristogencs (id. De Ven. sect. adv. Erasistr. Rom. 
Deg. c. 2, et De Cur. Rat. per Ven. Sect. c. 2, 
vol. xi. pp. 197, 252), Medius (id. itnd.) y and Me- 
trodorus. (Sext, Empir. cont. Mat hem. L 12, p. 
271, ed. Fabric.) lie accompanied his tutor 
Eudoxus into Egypt (Diog. Laert. viii. 87), but 
nothing more is known of the events of his life. 
He wrote several works, which are not now ex¬ 
tant, and Galen says (De Ven. Sect, adv . Erasistr. 
Rom. Dey. c. 5, vol. xi. p. 221), that even in his 
time they were in danger of being lost. Several 
of his medical opinions are, however, preserved by 
Galen, by whom he is frequently quoted and re¬ 
ferred to. (Do Ven. Sect. adv. Erasistr ., <Jc., vol. 
xi. pp. 149, &c., 171, &c., 197,221, &c.) 

2. The son of the preceding, was a physician to 
Ptolemy Sotcr, king of Egypt, b. c. 323—283, 
and was falsely accused, scourged, and put to 
death, but on what charge is not mentioned. (Diog. 
Laert vii. 186.) 

3. A pupil of Erasistratus (Diog. Laert vii. 186), 
who must have lived therefore in the third century 
b. c. Some persons think he was the author 
of the work De Drassica , “ On the Cabbage,” 
mentioned by Pliny (H. N. xx. 33) and Plinius 
Valerianus (Do Med. iv. 29), but this is quite 
uncertain 

4. A writer on Agriculture, TecopyiKtl, mention¬ 
ed by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 186), and distin¬ 
guished by him from the pupil of Erasistratus. 

5. A follower of Asclepiades, who must there¬ 
fore (if Asclepiades of Bithynia be the person 
meant) have lived in the first century b. c. One 
of his works is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De 
Morh. Chron. iv. 8, p. 537). and a physician of the 
same name is mentioned by him in several other 
passages (pp. 99, 107, 323, 376), but whether the 
same person be meant in each passage is uncertain. 

6. A native of Cilicia, who may perhaps have 
been the tutor of Athenacus (who was also bom 
in Cilicia), as Galen calls him the great-grandfather 
ol the sect of the Pneumatici. (De Diff. Puls. ii. 
10, vol. viii. p. 631.) He lived probably about 
the beginning of the Christian aera. [W. A. G ] 
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CIIRYSIPPUS (Xpu<rnr7ros), a native of Cap¬ 
padocia, was a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, who 
lived during the middle of the fifth century of the 
Christian aera. Chrysippus had two brothers. 
Cosmos and Gabriel, all of whom received a learned 
education in Syria, and were afterwards intrusted 
to the care of the abbot Euthymius at Jerusalem. 
There Chrysippus took orders, and became Oecono- 
mus in the * Monasterium Laurae,” praefect of the 
church of the Holy Resurrection, and custos of the 
church of the Holy Cross, an office which he held 
during ten years. He wrote many works on eccle¬ 
siastical matters, and his style is at once elegant 
and concise ; but his productions are lost except a 
treatise entitled 44 Homilia de Sancta Deipara,” 
which is contained with a Latin translation in tho 
second volume of 44 Auctuarius Duccanus,” ami 
some fragments of a small work entitled “ Enco¬ 
mium Theodori Martyris,” which arc extant in 
Eustathius Constantinopolitanus' “ Liber de Statu 
Vitae Functorum.” (Cave, Hid. Liter, vol. i. p. 
357.) [W. P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES, LUCAS (A ovuas Xpucro- 
(ttpyos), an important writer on the Canon law 
and other ecclesiastical and religious subjects, was 
chosen patriarch of Constantinople in a. n. 1155, 
presided nt the synod of Constantinople in 11G(>, 
and died in 1167. I] is works arc mostly lost, and 
only some fragments arc printed. Thirteen 44 Dc- 
creta Synodaiia” are contained in Leunclavius, 
44 Jus Graeco-Homanum.” They treat on important 
subjects, as, for instance, No. 2. 44 De Clcricis qui 
se immiscent saeculoribus NegotiisNo. 4. “ Do 
indecoris ct scenicis Ritibus sanctorum notariorum 
Fcsto nbrogandis;” No. 13. 44 No Clerici turpi- 
hicra fiant, aut medici,” &c. A Greek poem in 
iambic verses, and another poem on fnsting, both 
extant in MS. in the imperial library at Vienna, 
arc attributed to Chrysoberges, and it is believed 
that he wrote his poem on fasting at the request of 
a lady, before he was appointed to the patriarchal 
see of Constantinople. 

One Maximus Chrysoberges, who lived about 
1-100, wrote 44 Oratio de Proccssionc Spiritus 
Sancti,” dedicated to the Cretans, and which is 
printed with a Latin translation in the second 
vol. -of Leo Allatius, “ Graccia Orthodoxa.” (Cave, 
Hist Liter, ii. p. 390, ad an. 1155; Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, xi. pp. 338, 339, ix. 679.) [ W. P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PIIALUS, MACA'RIUS (Ma- 
Kapios XpuaoKc/paAos), a Greek ecclesiastical writer 
of great repute. The time at which lie lived has 
been the subject of much investigation: Cave says 
that it is not correctly known ; Oudin thinks that 
he lived about a. n. 1290 ; but Fabricius is of opi¬ 
nion that he lived in the fourteenth century, as 
would appear from the fact, that the condemnation 
of Barlaaiu and Gregorius Acindynus took place in 
the synod of Constantinople in 1351, in presence 
of a great number of prelates, among whom there 
was Macarius, archbishop of Philadelphia. 

The original name of Chrysoccphalus was 
Macarius, and he was also archbishop of Philadel¬ 
phia ; he was called Chrysoccphalus because, hav- 

S made numerous extracts from the works of the 
ers, he arranged them under different heads, 
which he called XP u<r ® KtQaAaia, or “Golden 
Heads.” Chrysoceplialus was a man of extensive 
learning: his works, which were very numerouR, 
were entirely on religious subjects, and highly es¬ 
teemed in his day; but only one, of comparatively 
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small importance, the “ Oratio in Exaltationem 
Sanctae Crucis,” has been published, with a Latin 
translation, by Gretserus, in his great work “ De 
Cruce.” The most important work of Chrysoce- 
plmlus is his Commentary on St. Matthew, in three 
volumes, each of which was divided into twenty 
books. Only the first volume, containing twenty 
books, is extant in the Bodleian. (Cod. Baronianus; 
it is entitled ‘E^riyyjms Kara Marflaiov dyiov 

'E.tiayye\iov y <ru\A€7e?<ra Kal cruvreOeftra K«pa\at- 
a>8a>s tt apa Manapiov Mt)t pano\Wov 4>iAa8e\<pelas 
tow Xpu(TOK€<pd\ou, &c.) Fabricius gives the pro- 
oemium to it, with a Latin translation. The most 
important among his other works are “ Orationes 
XIV. in Festa Ecclesiae,” “ Expositio in Canones 
Apostolorum et Conciliorum,” which he wrote in 
the island of Chios, “Magnum Alphabctum,” a 
Commentary on Lucas, so called because it is di¬ 
vided into as many chapters as there are letters in 
the alphabet, viz. twenty-four; it is extant in the 
Bodleian, and is inscribed EvayyeAiKuv 5 tavoiav 
faixurui' XpuaoicetpaAos (TvvrlOrifTiv evBaSe Tanetros 
MaKapios 4>i\a8eAtpetas 9 6 oiKerrjs rijs paaapias 
I'ptdtios. Fabricius gives the proocmium, “Cosmo- 
genia,” a Commentary on Genesis, divided into 
two parts, the first of which is entitled u Cosmo- 
genia,” and the second “ Patriarchae.” The MS. 
works of Chrysoccphalus were nearly all known to 
Gretserus, and still more so to Leo Allatiua, who 
often refers to them, and gives some fragments or 
passages of them in his works “ Dc Concilio Flo- 
rontino, adversus Creightonium,” “ Diatriba do 
Script. Symeon.,” “Do Pscliis,” &c. (Fabric. 
Hill. Grave, viii. pp. 675—683 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
vol.ii.D.pp. 19,20.) [W. P.] 

CIIRYSO'CIIOUS (Xpvcr6xoos) y a poor man 
at Alexandria, who may have lived between the 
fifth and tenth centuries after Christ, of whom a 
story is told by Nicolaus Myrepsus. (I)e Compos. 
Mcdicam. xxiv. 60, 85, pp. 664, 666.) At the 
age of thirty-two he lost his sight, upon which he 
went to a chnpel of the Blessed Virgin to offer up 
prayers for his recovery. Here he is said to have 
been directed to a place where he would find a 
written paper, which contained a prescription for 
making an eye-wash; by means of which he was 
himself restored to sight, and also gained a large 
income by healing others. At his death lie gave 
the prescription to one of his daughters, and it has 
been preserved by Nicolaus Myrepsus. [W. A. G.J 

CHRYSOCOCCES, GEORGIUS (reoJ^or 6 

Xpurro/coKKrj y), was a learned Greek physician, 
who lived in the middle of the fourteenth century 
of the Christian aera, and wrote several valuable 
works on astronomy and mathematics. It would 
seem that Georgius Chrysococccs is identical with 
Chrysococccs the friend of Theodore Gaza, both of 
whom were employed for some time in the library 
of the Vatican, and saved several valuable Greek 
MSS. from oblivion or destruction. None of the 
works of Chrysococccs have been printed, although 
their publication would apparently be a valuable 
acquisition to the history of astronomy. His prin¬ 
cipal works extant in MS. arc: *Etfyv<ris els rhv 
rruvra^iv 7W WepoCjv eV Ke<pa\alois p^ y alv tois 
*Arrr povoptKols tiiaypappaai, Kal TewypaQiKols 
7riVa£<*', “ Expositio in Constructionem Pcrsarum 
per Capita 47, cum Astronomicis Designationibus, 
ct Geographicis Tabulis,” in the BibL Ambrosiana. 
It seems that this work is the same which we find 
in the Royal Library at Paris, under the title 
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Teupytov tov XpvaoK/ficKrj tov iarpov ' Aarpovo- 
piKa. There is another Codex in the same library, 
intitlcd reaipyiov iarpov tov XpvrroKdtact) irepl rijs 
etipyoecos ttjs tfpepas rijs ccjtAcSs au^uyias t]\Iov 
Kal ireAyvrjs, “ De inveniendis Syzygiis Lumic 
solaribus per singulos Anni Menses.” In the 
Royal Library at Madrid is riws Set KaTa(rKevd$eti> 
' ClpooKOTroy , i)Tot i A(TTpoAa§ov y “ Quomodo con- 
struendum sit Horoscopium, aut Astrolabium.” A 
codex in the Ambrosian Library, inscribed ‘'EkSoctis 
els t 6 ‘looSaiKov e^anrepiryov, “Editio et Expositio 
Syntagmata Canonum Astronomicorum Judaico- 
rum,” is attributed to Georgius Chrysococccs, who 
has also left a MS. of Homer’s Odyssey, written 
and accompanied with scholia by himself, in the 
year of the world 6844 (a. d. 1336), as it is said 
in the copy of this work which was formerly in 
the Bibl. Palatina at Heidelberg, whence it was 
sent to Rome by the Spaniards, and kept in tho 
Vatican library till 1815, when it was sent back 
to Heidelberg with the rest of the Palatine library 
by order of pope Pius VII. It is doubtful if 
Georgius Chrysococces is the same Chrysococccs 
who wrote a history of the Byzantine empire, of 
which a fragment on the murder of sultan Murad 
I. in a. d. 1389 is given by Fabricius. Tho com¬ 
plete astronomical works of Chrysococccs, as stated 
above, have not been published, but several of his 
Astronomical and Geographical tables have been 
inserted in various modem works on Astronomy 
and Geography. (Fabric. Hill. Craec. xii. pp. 54 
57.) [YV. P.] 

CHRYSO'GONUS (Xpv*6yovos.) 1. A cele¬ 
brated player on the flute, who dressed in a sacred 
robe (it uOikJi trro\ if) played to keep the rowers in 
time, when Alcibiadea made his triumphal entry 
into the Peiraeeus on his return from banishment 
in B. c. 407. From a conversation between the 
father of Chrysogonus and Stratonicus, reported by 
Athenaeus, it seems that Chrysogonus had a brother 
who was a dramatic poet. Chrysogonus himself 
was the author of a poem or drama entitled IIoA.- 
reia, which some attributed to Kpicharmus. (Athcn. 
xii. p. 353, d., viii. p. 350, c., xiv. p. 648, d.) 

2. The father of the poet Samus, was an inti¬ 
mate friend and devoted servant of Philip V. of 
Macedon. (b. c. 220—179.) Ho was employed 
by Philip both in war and in peace, and possessed 
great influence with the king, which he seems to 
have exercised in an honourable manner, for 
Polybius says that Philip was most merciful when 
he followed the advice of Chrysogonus. (Polyb. 
v. 9, 97, vii. 12, ix. 23.) 

CHRYSO'GONUS, L. CORNE'LIUS, a fa¬ 
vourite freedman of Sulla, purchased, at Sulla's 
sale of the goods of the proscribed, the property of 
S. Roscius Amerinus, which was worth 250 
talents, for 2000 denarii, and afterwards accused 
Roscius's son, who was also named S. Roscius 
Amerinus, of the murder of his father, (b. c. 80.) 
Cicero pronounced his first public oration in de¬ 
fence of Roscius, and in that oration we have a 
powerful picture of the profligate character of 
Chrysogonus. It cannot be said with certainty 
whether in this proceeding Chrysogonus was, as 
Plutarch affirms, merely the instrument of Sulla. 
(Plut. Cic. 3; Cic. pro S. Hose. Amor.; Pliu. 
//. N. xxxv. 18. 8. 58.) [P. S.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS, DEMF/TRTUS (Aerf- 
rpios 6 Xpuo6\u}pas ), a native of Thessalonica, was 
a Greek priest renowned as a theologian, philo»K> 
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pher, astronomer, and statesman. His uncommon 
talents procured him an introduction to John Canta- 
cuzenus, formerly emperor (John VI.) and from 
1355 a monk. Cantacuzenus recommended him to 
the emperor Manuel 11.(1391—1425), by whom he 
was employed in various important offices. Manuel 
sent him on several occasions as ambassador to 
foreign courts. One hundred letters which Chry- 
soloras wrote to that emperor are extant in MS. in 
the Bodleian, and in the Royal Library at Paris. 
Besides these letters, Chrysoloras wrote several 
treatises on religious subjects, entitled Aia\oyoi, 
such as “ Dialogus adversus Dcmetrium Cydonium, 
pro Nicolao Cabasila de Processione Spiritus 
Sancti;” “Dialogus contra Latinos;” “Enco¬ 
mium in S. Dcmetrium Martyrem ;” “ Tractatus 
ex Libris Nili contra Latinos de Processione Spi- 
ritus Sancti;” “ Epistola ad Barlanmum de Pro- 
cessione Spiritus Sancti,*' extant in a Latin trans¬ 
lation, probably made by the same Barlaam with 
his own refutation, in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Coloniensis “ Homilise de Transfiguratione 
Christi“ De Sepultura ;” “ De Resurrectione ;” 
“ Do Annunciationo,” &c., extant in MS. in dif¬ 
ferent libraries in England and on the continent. 
“ Disputatio coram Manuele Iinperatore inter 
Demetrium Chrysoloram et Antonium Asculanum 
de Christi Verbis, Melius ei (Judae) esset si natus 
non fuisset,” Ex versione Georgii Trombae, Flo¬ 
rence, 1618; it seems that the Greek text of tins 
work is lost. (Fabric. BibL Grace, xi. p. 411, &c.; 
Cave, Hist, Lit . vol ii. p. 520.) [W. P.] 

CII It Y SO LG 7 R AS, MANUEL (MavounA 6 
Xpua6\wpas) y one of the most learned Greeks of 
his time, contributed to the revival of Greek litera¬ 
ture in western Europe. Towards the close of the 
fourteenth century the Greek empire was in the 
greatest danger of being overthrown by sultan 
Baya/Jd II., who, however, was checked in his 
ambitious designs by Timur, aud being taken 
prisoner by him, died in captivity. Before this 
event, and probably in A. i>. 1389, Manuel Chry¬ 
soloras was sent by the emperor Manuel Palaeologus 
to some European kings (among others to the Eng¬ 
lish), at whose courts he remained several years, 
endeavouring to |>erHuade them to undertake a 
crusade against the Turks. His efforts, however, 
were unsuccessful, for the western princes had no 
confidence in the Greek emperor, nor in his pro¬ 
mises to effect the union of the Greek with the 
Latin church. Having become acquainted with 
several of the most learned Italians, he accepted 
their proposition to settle in Italy and to lecture 
on the Greek language and literature. This he 
did with great success in Venice, Florence, Milan 
(1397), Pavia, and Rome : his most distinguished 
pupils were Leonardo Aretino, Leonardo Bruni, 
Poggio Bracciotini, Filelfo, Francisco Strozzi, and 
many more. His renown as a learned priest and 
eloquent orator were so great, that he was sent to 
the council of Constance, where he died a short 
time after his arrival, in the month of April, 1415. 
lie was buried in the church of the Dominicans at 
Constance, and Aeneas Sylvius wrote his epitaph, 
which is given in the works cited below. 

Manuel Chrysoloras was the author of several 
treatises on religious subjects, and a considerable 
number of letters on various topics, which arc ex¬ 
tant in different libraries in Italy, France, Germany, 
and Sweden. Only two of his works have been 
printed, viz., I. “ Epistolae III de Comparatione 
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Veteris et Novae Romae,” the Greek text with a 
Latin version by Petrus Lambccius, appended to 
“ Codices de Antiquitatibus Constantinop.” Paris, 
1665, fol. These letters arc elegantly written. 
The first is rather prolix, and is addressed to the 
emperor John Palaeologus; the second to John 
Chrysoloras; and the third to Demetrius Chryso¬ 
loras. This John Chrysoloras, the contemporary of 
Manuel and Demetrius Chrysoloras, wrote some 
treatises and letters of little importance, several of 
which are extant in MS. 2. ’E punpixara sivo 
Quaestiones (that is, “ Grammaticales”), printed 
probably for the first time in 1488, and frequently 
reprinted at the latter end of that century and the 
beginning of the next. This is a grammar of the 
Greek language, aud one of the first that circulated in 
Italy. (Fabric. Bib!. Grace, xi. p.409, &c.) [W. P.j 
CHRYSOPELEIA {XpvaoTieKaa), a hama¬ 
dryad who was one day in great danger, as the 
oak-tree which she inhabited was undermined by 
a mountain torrent. Areas, who was hunting in 
the neighbourhood, discovered her situation, led 
the torrent in another direction, and secured the 
tree by a dam. Chrysopelcia became by Areas 
the mother of Elatus and Apheidas. (Apollod. iii. 
9. § 1 ; Tzetz. ad Lt,coph. 480.) [L. S.] 

CIIRYSO'STOMUS, JOANNES (Xpu<r6<rro- 

golden-moutlicd, so surnmned from the power 
of his eloquence), was bom at Antioch, most pro¬ 
bably A. n. 347, though the dates 344 and 354 
have also been given. His father Secundus was a 
general in the imperial army, and his mother An- 
thusa was left a widow soon after his birth. From 
her he received his first religious impressions, so 
that she was to him what Monica was to Augustin, 
though, unlike Augustin, Chrysostom from his 
earliest childhood was continually advancing in 
seriousness and earnestness of mind, and underwent 
no violent inward struggle before he embraced 
Christianity. To this circumstance, Neander 
(Kirchcwjcsch. iii. p. 1440, &c.) attributes the pecu¬ 
liar form of Iris doclrinc. his strong feeling that the 
choice of belief or unbelief rests with ourselves, 
and that God's grace is given in proportion to our 
own wish to receive it. Libanius taught him elo¬ 
quence, and said, that he should have desired to 
see him his successor in his school, if the Christians 
had not stolen him. Before his ordination, he re¬ 
tired first to a monastery near Antioch, and after¬ 
wards to a solitary cavern, where he committed the 
whole of the Bible to memory. In this cavern he 
so injured Iris health that he was obliged to return 
to Antioch, where he was ordained deacon by the 
bishop Meletius, a. d. 381, who had previously 
baptized him, and afterwards presbyter by Flavia- 
nus, successor to Meletius, a. d. 386. At Antioch 
his success as a preacher was so great, that on the 
death of Nectarius, archbishop of Constantinople, 
he was chosen to succeed him by Eutropius, minis¬ 
ter to the emperor Arcadius, and the selection was 
readily ratified by the clergy and people of the im¬ 
perial city, a. d. 397. The minister who appointed 
him was a eunuch of infamous profligacy, and 
Chrysostom was very soon obliged to extend to 
him the protection of the church. Tribigild, the 
Ostrogoth, aided by the treachery of Gainns, the 
imperial general, who hated and despised Eutropius, 
threatened Constantinople itself by his armies, and 
demanded as a condition of peace the head of Eu- 
tropius, who fled to the sanctuary of the cathedral. 
While he was grovelling in terror at the altar, 
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Chrysostom ascended the pulpit, and by his elo¬ 
quence saved his life for the time, though it was 
afterwards sacrificed to the hatred of his enemies. 

The sennons of the archbishop soon gave great 
offence at Constantinople. The tone of his theology 
was always rather of a practical than a doctrinal 
kind, and his strong sense of the power of the hu¬ 
man will increased his indignation at the immora¬ 
lity of the capital. He was undoubtedly rash and 
violent in his proceedings, and the declamatory 
character of his preaching was exactly adapted to 
express the stern morality of his thoughts. He 
was also disliked for the simplicity of his mode of 
living, and the manner in which he diverted the 
revenues of his see from the luxuries in which his 
predecessors had consumed them, to humane and 
charitable objects. Many of the worldly-minded 
monks and clergy, as well ns the ministers and 
Indies of the court, became his enemies, and at 
their head appeared the empress Eudoxia herself, 
who held her husband’s weak mind in absolute 
subjection. His unpopularity was spread still more 
widely in consequence of a visitation which he held 
in Asia Minor, two years after his consecration, in 
which he accused several bishops of simony and 
other gross crimes, and deposed thirteen of them. 
(Comp. Horn. iii. in Act. Apo*.) Meanwhile, ft 
contest had arisen in Egypt between Thcophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, and certain monks of Ni- 
tria, who followed the opinions of Origcn. At 
their head were four of one family, known ns the 
Tall Brothers (a5 €\(po) paxpol), against whom 
Thcophilus seems to have been prejudiced by a 
strictly private quarrel. (Palladius, op. Chrysost. 
cd. Montfauc. vol. xiii.) He excommunicated them, 
and they fled to Constantinople, where they 
sought the protection of Chrysostom and of the 
empress. A long disputo followed, in the course 
of which Thcophilus, by artfully working on the 
simplicity of Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus, and 
other prelates hostile to the opinions of Origen, 
prejudiced them against Chrysostom as implicated 
in the charge of heresy with which those views had 
recently been branded by a synod. Eudoxia, who 
had summoned Thcophilus to Constantinople to 
answer the charge of persecuting the Nitrian monks, 
became his warm friend when she saw in him her 
instrument for the destruction of Chrysostom ; and 
he arrived at the capital of the East not as an ac¬ 
cused person, but as the judge of its archbishop. 
But the 8amo causes which lmd brought on Chry¬ 
sostom the hatred of the higher orders had made 
him the idol of the people; and as it was thought 
unsafe to hold a synod against him within the 
city, it was summoned to meet on an estate at 
Chalcedon, called the oak, whence it is known by the 
name of avvohos irpds rriu 6pvv. The accusations 
against him were various; his inhospitality was 
especially put forward (on tt)v QiKo&lav (Were?, 
novoffirlav e7riT7)5€uwi', oti fxovos ioQUt, dtjon&s 
f’w*' Kvic\<on(ov /3 i6v. Phot. Cod. 59), and the charge 
of Origcn ism was used to blind the better part of 
the assembly. Before this council Chrysostom 
steadily refused to appear, until four bishops, noto¬ 
riously his enemies, were removed from it, who are 
called by Isidore of Pclusium (i. 152) avvtpyot ij 
ud.AAou <Tvuair6marai with Theophilus. He was 
therefore deposed for contumacy, forty-five bishops 
subscribing his sentence, to which was added a 
hint to the emperor, that his sermons against 
Eudoxia subjected him to the penalties of treason. 
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At first he refused to desert the flock which God 
had entrusted to him; but, on hearing that there 
was a danger of an insurrection in his favour, lie 
retired from Constantinople, to which he was re¬ 
called in a few days by a hasty message from the 
empress, whose superstitious fears were alarmed 
by an earthquake, which the enraged people con¬ 
sidered as a proof of the divine anger at his banish¬ 
ment. But in two months after his return he was 
again an exile. The festivities attending the dedi¬ 
cation of a silver statue of Eudoxia near the cathe¬ 
dral had disturbed the worshippers, and provoked 
an angry sermon from the archbishop, who, on 
hearing that this had excited anew the enmity of 
the empress, began another sermon with this exor¬ 
dium :—“Heredias again rages, once more she 
dances, she again requires the head of John.” This 
offence Eudoxia could not forgive. A new synod 
of Eastern bishops, guided by the advice of Thco¬ 
philus, condemned Chrysostom for resuming his 
functions before his previous sentence had been 
legally reversed, and he was hastily conveyed to 
the desolate town of Cucusus, on the borders of 
ItturiA, Cilicia, and Armenia. 

Chrysostom's character shone even more brightly 
in adversity than it lmd done in power. In spite 
of tho inclement climate to which he was banished, 
and continual danger from the neighbourhood of 
Isnurian robbers, he sent letters full of encourage¬ 
ment and Christian faith to his friends at Constan¬ 
tinople, and began to construct a scheme for spread¬ 
ing the gospel among tho Persians and Goths. 
He met with much sympathy from other churches, 
especially the Roman, whose bishop, Innocent, de¬ 
clared himself his warm friend and supporter. All 
this excited jealousy at Constantinople, and in the 
summer of a. d. 407 an order came for his removal 
to Pityus, in Pontus, at tho very extremity of tho 
East-Roman empire. But the fatigues of his jour¬ 
ney, which was performed on foot under a burning 
sun, were too much for him, and he died atComana 
in Pontus, in the 60th year of his age. Ilis lust 
words were those of Job,— t£ 0e<p vdincev 
and formed a worthy conclusion of a lifo 
spent in God’s service. Ilis exile nearly caused a 
schism at Constantinople, where a party, named 
after him Johnnnists, separated from the church, 
and refused to acknowledge his successors. They 
did not return to the general communion till a. n. 
458, when the archbishop Proclus prevailed on the 
emperor Theodosius II. to bring back the bones of 
Chrysostom to. Constantinople, where they were 
received with the highest honours, the emperor 
himself publicly imploring the forgiveness of heaven 
for the crime of his parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia. 
Chrysostom, as we learn from his biographers, was 
short, with a large bald head, high forehead, hollow 
cheeks, and sunken eyes. The Greek church cele¬ 
brates his festival Nov. 13, the Latin, Jan. 27. 

The. works of Chrysostom are most voluminous. 
They consist of: 1. Homilies on different parts of 
Scripture and points of doctrine and practice. 
2. Commentaries, by which, as we learn from Sui- 
das, he had illustrated the whole of the Bible, 
though some of them afterwards perished in a fire 
at Constantinople. 3. Epistles addressed to a great 
number of different persons. 4. Treatises on va¬ 
rious subjects, e. g. the Priesthood (six books), 
Providence (three books), &c. 5. Liturgies. Of 
the homilies, those on St. Paul are superior to any¬ 
thing in ancient theology, and Thomas Aquinati 
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said, that ho would not accept the whole city of 
Paris for those on St. Matthew, delivered at An¬ 
tioch, a. d. 390-397. The letters written in exile 
have been compared to those of Cicero composed 
under similar circumstances; but in freedom from 
vanity and selfishness, and in calmness and resig¬ 
nation, Chrysostom's epistles are infinitely superior 
to Cicero'8. Among the collection of letters is one 
from the emperor Honorius to his brother Arcadius 
in defence of Chrysostom, found in the Vatican, 
and published by Baronius and afterwards by 
Montfaucon. 

The merits of Chrysostom as an expositor of 
Scripture are very great. Rejecting the allegorical 
interpretations which his predecessors had put 
upon it, he investigates the meaning of the text 
grammatically, and adds an ethical or doctrinal 
application to a perspicuous explanation of the 
sense. The first example of grammatical interpre¬ 
tation had indeed been set by Origen, many of 
whose critical remarks are of great merit; but 
Chrysostom is free from his mystical fancies, and 
quite ns well acquainted with.the language of the 
New Testament. The Greek expositors who fol¬ 
lowed him have done little more than copy his 
explanations. The commentary of Theodoret is a 
faithful compendium of Chrysostom's homilies, 
mid so also arc the works of Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, so much so that to those who wish to 
gain a knowledge of the results of his critical 
labours, the study of the two latter may be recom¬ 
mended as perfectly correct compilers from their 
more prolix predecessor. 

Of Chrysostom's powers as a preacher the best 
evidence is contained in the history of his life; 
there is no doubt that his eloquence produced the 
deepest impression on his hearers, and while we 
dissent from those who have ranked him with 
Demosthenes and Cicero, we cannot fail to admire 
the power of his language in expressing moral in¬ 
dignation, and to sympathise with the ardent love 
of all that is good and noble, the fervent piety, and 
absorbing faith in the Christian revelation, which 
pervade his writings. His faults are too great 
cliffuscnes8 and a love of metaphor and ornament. 
He often repelled with indignation the applause 
with which his sermons were greeted, exclaiming, 
“ The place where you arc is no theatre, nor are 
you now sitting to gaze upon actors." (Horn. xvii. 
Matt, vii.) There are many respects in which he 
shews tho superiority of his understanding to the 
general feelings of the age. We may cite as one 
example the fact, that although he had been a 
monk, he was far from exalting monachism above 
the active duties of tho Christian life. (See Horn. 
vii. in Heb. iv.; Ilom, vii. in Ephes. iv.) “ IIow 
shall we conquer our enemies," he asks in one place, 
“ if some do not busy themselves .about goodness at 
all, while those who do withdraw from the battle?" 
(Horn. vi. in 1 Cor. iv.) Again, he was quite free 
from the view of inspiration which prevailed at 
Alexandria, and which considered the Bible in 
such a sense the word of God, as to Overlook alto¬ 
gether the human element in its composition, and 
the difference of mind and character in its authors. 
Variations in trifles he speaks of as proofs of truth 
(Horn. i. in Matth.); so that he united the prin¬ 
cipal intellectual with the principal moral element 
necessary for an interpretator of Scripture, a critical 
habit of mind with a real depth of Christian feel¬ 
ing. At the same time he was not always free 
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from the tendencies of the time, speaking often of 
miracles wrought by the relics of martyrs, conse¬ 
crated oil, and the sign of the cross, and of the 
efficacy of exorcism, nor does he always express 
himself on some of the points already noticed 
with the same distinctness as in the examples 
cited above. His works are historically valuable 
as illustrating the manners of the 4th and 5th 
centuries of the Christian aera, the social state of 
the people, and the luxurious licence which dis¬ 
graced the capital. (See Jortin, Eccles. Hist. iv. 
p. 169, &c.) 

The most elaborate among the ancient authori¬ 
ties for Chrysostom’s life are the following:—• 
1. Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, whose work 
(a dialogue) was published in a Latin translation 
at Venice a. d. 1533, and in the original text at 
Paris in 1600. It is to be found in Montfaucon’s 
edition of Chrysostom's works, vol. xiii. 2. Tho 
Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates (lib. vi.), Sozo- 
menus (lib. viii.), Theodoret (v. 27). 3. The works 
of Suidas (Toxm'rjs), and Isidore of Pelusium (ii. 
Epid. 42), besides several others, some published 
and some in MS.,of which a list will be found in Fa- 
bricius ( Bibl . Grace, vol. viii. pp. 456-460). Among 
the more modern writers it will suffice to mention 
Erasmus (vol. iii. Ep. 1150. p. 1331, &c., ed. Lugd. 
Bat.), J. Frederic Meyer {Chrysostomus Juthera- 
nns, Jena, 1660), with Hack's reply (S. J. C/try- 
sos font us a Luthcranismo vindicatus , 1683), Cave 
{Script. Red. Hid . Litter, vol. i), Lnrdner (Credit 
bilily of Vie Gospel llist. part ii. vol. x. c. 1J 8), 
Tillemont ( Mhnoii'es ICccllsiasiujucs, vol. xi. pp. 1— 
405, &c.), and Montfaucon, his principal editor. 
Gibbon's account {Decline and Fall , xxxii.I is 
compiled from Palladius, Socratc6, Sozomcn, Tlico- 
doret, Tillemont, Erasmus, and Montfaucon. But 
the best of all will be found in Ncandcr ( Kirchcn- 
gesch. ii. 3, p. l440,&c.), who has also published a 
separate life of Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom's works were first published in Latin 
at Venice in 1503, Comment, impensa ct studio 
Bemardini Slaf/nini Ttidvicnsis el Grcgorii de 
Gregoi-iis. Several editions followed at Basle, also 
in Latin, and in 1523 the Homilies on Genesis were 
translated there by Occolampadius (Ilauschein). 
In 1536 his works were published at Paris, but 
the most famous edition which appeared in that 
city was cur a Front onis Ducaei , 1613, whose 
translation is much commended by Montfaucon. 
In Greek were first published at Verona, 1529, 
the Homilies on St Paul's Epistles, edited by 
Gilbert Bishop of Verona, with a preface by Do- 
natus, addressed to Pope Clement VII. In 1610- 
13, the most complete collection of Chrysostom’s 
works which had yet appeared was published 
at Eton by Norton, the king's printer, under 
the superintendence of Henry Sayil, in 8 Yols.; 
this edition contained notes by Casaubon and 
others. In 1609, at Paris, F. Morell began to 
publish the Greek text with the version of Ducaeus, 
a task which was completed by Charles Morell in 
1633. Of this edition the text is compiled from 
that of Savil, and that of an edition of the Com¬ 
mentaries on the New Testament, published at 
Heidelberg by Commelin, 1591*—1603. In 1718 
-38 appeared, also at Paris, the editio optima by 
Bernard de Montfaucon, in 13 vols. folio. lie lias 
endeavoured to ascertain the date of the different 
works, has prefixed to most of them a short dis¬ 
sertation on the circumstances under which it wan 
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written, with an inquiry into its authenticity, and 
has added very much hitherto unpublished, to¬ 
gether with the principal ancient lives of Chrysos¬ 
tom. Montfaucon was a Benedictine monk, and 
was assisted by others of his order. Of separate 
works of Chrysostom the editions and translations 
are almost innumerable. Erasmus translated some 
of the homilies and commentaries; and the edition 
of two homilies (those on 1 Cor. and 1 Thess. iv.) 
“ Or.Lat interprete Joanne Cheko, Cantabrigiensi, 
Londini, np.Rcyner Vuolfuin. 1513" is interest¬ 
ing as the first book printed with Greek types in 
England. Some of the homilies are translated in 
the Library of the Fathers now publishing at Ox¬ 
ford, and those on St. Matthew have been re¬ 
cently edited by the Rev. F. Field, Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. The number of MSS. of 
Chrysostom is also immense : the principal of these 
are in the royal library at Paris, the imperial 
library at Vienna (to which collection two of great 
value were added by Maria Theresa), and that of 
St. Mark at Venice. [G. E. L. C.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS, DION. [Dion.] 
CHRYSO'THEMIS (XpvriOtfus). There are 
four mythical females of this name (Hygin. Fab. 
170, Fact. Astr. ii. 25; Diod. v. 22; Horn. //. ix. 
287), and one male, a son of Carmanor, tiro priest 
of Apollo at Tarrha in Crete. He is said to have 
been a poet, and to have won the first victory in 
the Pythian games by a hymn on Apollo. (Paus. 

x. 7. § 2.) [I* S.] 

CHRYSO'THEMTS (XpuaSOtfus) and EUTE'- 
LIDAS (EirreM5as), statuaries of Argos, made in 
bronze the statues of Danmrctua and hit son Theo- 
pompus, who were each twice victorious in the 
Olympic games. The victories of Deroarctut were 
in the 65th and 66th Olympiads, and the artists 
of course lived at the same time (n. c. 520 and on¬ 
wards). Pausanias describes one of the statues, 
and quotes the inscription, which contained tho 
names of the artists, and which described them as 
rlx vav Ik vporipuv, which appears to 

mean that, like tho early artists in general, they 
each belonged to a family in which art was here¬ 
ditary. (x. 6. § 2.) [P. S.] 

CIIRYSUS (Xpvads), tho fourteenth (or thir¬ 
teenth) of the family of the Asclcpiadae, was the 
youngest son of Ncbrus, the brother of Gnosidicus, 
and the father of Elaphus; and lived in the sixth 
century b. c. in the island of Cos. During the 
Crissaean war, while the Amphyctions were be¬ 
sieging the town of Crissa in Phocis, the plague 
broke out among their army. Having consulted 
the oracle of Delphi in consequence, they were 
directed to fetch from Cos “ the young of a stag, 
together with gold,” which was interpreted to 
mean Ncbrus and Chrysus. They accordingly 
persuaded them both to join the camp, where 
Chrysus was the first person to mount the wall at 
the time of the general assault, but was at the 
same time mortally wounded, b. c. 591. He was 
buried in the hippodrome at Delphi, and worship¬ 
ped by the inhabitants as a hero (frayltfv). (Thes- 
sali Oratio , in Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. p. 836, 
&c.) [W. A. G.] 

CHTHO'NIA (X9oula\ may mean the subter¬ 
raneous, or the goddess of the earth, that is, the 
protectress of the fields, whence it is used as a 
surname of infernal divinities, such as Hecate 
(Apollon. Rhod. iv. 148 ; Orph. Hymn. 35. 9), 
Nyx (Orph. Hymn. 2. 8), and Melinoe (Orph. 
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Hymn. 70. 1), but especially of Demetcr. (Herod, 
ii. 123; Orph. Hymn. 39. 12; Artemid. ii. 35; 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 987.) Although the name, in 
the case of Demeter, scarcely requires explanation, 
yet mythology relates two stories to account for it. 
According to one of them, Clymenus and Chthonia, 
the children of Phoroncus, founded at Hermione a 
sanctuary of Demeter, and called her Chthonia 
from the name of one of the founders. (Paus. ii. 
35. § 3.) According to an Argive legend, Demetcr 
on her wanderings came to Argolis, where sho was 
ill-received by Colontas. Chthonia, his daughter, 
was dissatisfied with her father’s conduct, and, 
when Colontas and his house were burnt by the 
goddess, Chthonia was carried off by her to Iler- 
mione, where she built a sanctuary to Demetcr 
Chthonia, and instituted the festival of the Chtho¬ 
nia in her honour. (Paus. ii. 35. § 3 ; Did. of Ant. 
s. v. XQ6via.) A third mythical personage of this 
name occurs in Apollodorus (iii. 15. § 1). [L.S.] 

CHTHO'NIUS ( X06uios ) has the same meaning 
ns Chthonia, and is therefore applied to the gods of 
the lower world, or the shades (Horn. II. ix. 457 ; 
Hesiod. Op. 435; Orph. Hymn. 17. 3, 69. 2, Ar- 
yon. 973), and to beings that are considered as 
earth-born. (Apollod. iii. 4. § 1 ; Apollon. Rhod. 

iv. 1398.) It is also used in tho sen so of “gods 
of the land,” or “native divinities.” (Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 1322.) There are also several mythical 
personages of the name of Chthonius. (Apollod. ii. 
1. § 5, iii. 4. §§ 1, 5; Ov. Met. xii. 441; Diod. 

v. 53; Paus. ix. 5. § 1; Hygin. Fab. 178.) [L.S.] 

CHUMNUS, GEORGIUS, a native of Can¬ 
dace or Chandncc, in the island of Crete, lived 
most probably during the later period of the Greek 
empire. He wrote a history in verso, beginning 
with the creation of tho world and going down to 
the reign of David and Solomon, kings of Judaea, 
which is extant in MS. in the imperial library at 
Vienna, and was formerly in the library of John 
Suzzo (Susius) at Constantinople. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, xii. p. 43; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. ii. D. p. 
13.) [W. P.] 

CHUMNUS, MICHAEL, a Graeco-Roman 
jurist and canonist, who was nomophylax, and 
afterwards metropolitan of Thessalonica. He is 
said by Pohl {ad Suarcs. Notit. Basil, p. 138, n. 
[«.]) to have lived in the 13th century, in tho 
time of Nicephorus Blemmydas, patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, and to have been the author of va¬ 
rious works. He is cited by Mat. Blastarcs 
( Leunc. J. G. It. i. pp. 482, 487), and is known 
by a short treatise on the degrees of relation¬ 
ship ('wepl twv /3aA<ra/xc3*' [qu. fiaOyuv] ttj s airy- 
yeviias), inserted in the collection of Lcuncla- 
vius (i. p. 519). By Suarez (who erroneously 
identifies Chumnus and Domnus), Chumnus is 
mentioned among the scholiasts upon the Basilica 
(Notit. Basil. $ 42), but this seems to be an error. 
(Booking, Institutional , Bonn, 1843, i. p. 108, n. 
48 ; Heimbach, de Basil. Orb/, p. 87.) [J. T. G.] 

CHUMNUS, NICE'PHORUS, renowned as 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a divine, lived in 
the latter part of the 13th and in the beginning of 
the 14th century. He was probably a native of 
Constantinople, and belonged undoubtedly to one 
of the first families in the Greek empire. Enjoy¬ 
ing the confidence and friendship of the emperor 
Andronicus Palaeologus the elder, he was succes¬ 
sively appointed praefect of the Canicleus, keeper 
of the imperial seal-ring, and magnus stratope- 
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darcha, and his merits were so great, that as early 
as 1295 Andronicus asked the hand of his daugh¬ 
ter, Irene, for one of his sons, John Palaeologus, 
to whom she was married in the same year. 
During the unfortunate civil contest between An- 
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and a great number of letters on various subjects, 
several of which seem to be of great interest for 
history, while others, as well as the works cited 
above, appear to be of considerable importance for 
the history of Greek civilization in the middle 
dronicus the elder and his grandson, Andronicus | ages. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. vii. pp. 675, 676 ; 


the younger, Chumnus remained faithful to his 
imperial patron, and for some time defended the 
town of Thessalonica, of which he was praefcct, 
against the troops of Andronicus the younger, 
whom he compelled to raise the siege. It seems 
that Chumnus had more influence and did more for 
the support of Andronicus the elder, than any 
other of the ministers of this unfortunate emperor. 
Towards the end of his life Chumnus took orders 
and retired into a convent, wiiere he lived under 
the name of Nathanael, and occupied himself with 
literary pursuits. The time of his death has not 
been ascertained, but we must presume that he 
died after 1330, during the reign of Andronicus 
the younger. 

Nicephoros Chumnus is the author of numerous 
works and treatises on philosophical, religious, 
ecclesiastical, rhetorical, and legal subjects, none of 
which have ever been printed; they are extant in 
MS. in the principal libraries of Rome, Venice, 
and Paris. We give the titles of some of them as 
they stand in Latin in the catalogues of those li¬ 
braries : 44 Confutatio Dogmatis de Proccssione 
Spiritus Sancti 44 Sermo in Christi Transfigura- 
tioncm“Symbuleuticus de Jiwtitia ad Thessalo- 
nicenses, et Urbis Encomium“ Ex Impcratoris 
Decreto, ut Judiccs jurejurando obligentur, ad 
Munus sancte obeundum 44 Encomium ad Impe- 
ratorem” (Andronicum II.) ; “Querela adversus 
Niphoncm ob mule adniinistratam Patriarchatus 
sui Provinciam 44 Oratio funebris in Theoleptum 
Metropolitam Philadelphiae 44 Ad Imperatorem 
de Obitu Despotae et Filii ejus," a letter to Andro¬ 
nicus II. the elder, on the death of his son, the 
despot John, who had married Irene, the daughter 
of Chumnus; 44 De Charitate, erga Proxiraum, et 
omnia reliquenda ut Christum sequamur, &c. 

44 De Mundi Natura 44 De Primis et Simplicibus 
Corporibus 44 Quod Terra quum in Medio sit, 
infra se nihil habeat “Quod nequo Materia ante 
Corpora, neque Formae seorsim, sod haec ipsa 
simul constent“Contra Plotinum de Anima 
rationaii Quaestiones variae, ubi de Meterapsychosi, 
de Belluis, utrum Intellectu praeditae sint, nec ne, 
de Corporum Resurrcctione, et aliis disseritur 
44 De Anima sensitiva et vegetiva“ Quod nen 
impossibile sit, etiam secundum physices Rationes, 
coll oca tarn esse Aquam in Firraamento, turn, quum 


Orbis Terra rum crcatus sit, eamque ibi esse et 


perpetuo manere,” &c. There are also extant 
“Oratio in Laudem Imperatoris Andronici Senioris,” 


Cave, Hist Liter, vol. ii. p. 494, ad an. 13*20 , 
Nicephoros Gregoras, lib. vii. p. 168, ed. Paris; 
Cantacuzenus, lib. L p. 45, ed. Paris.) [W. P.J 
C. CICEREIUS, the secretary ( scriba ) of tho 
elder Scipio Africanus, was a candidate for tho 
proctorship in b. c. 174 along with Scipio’s son, 
but when he saw that he was obtaining more votes 
than the latter, he resigned in his favour. (Val. 
Max. iv. 5. § 3, iii. 5. § 2.) Ciccreius was, how¬ 
ever, elected praetor in the following year (b. c. 
173), and he obtained the province of Sardinia, 
but was ordered by the senate to go to Corsica 
first, in order to conduct the war against the in¬ 
habitants of that island. After defeating the 
Corsicans in battle, ho granted them peace on tho 
payment of 200,000 pounds of wax, and then 
passed over to Sardinia. On his return to Romo 
next year (b. c. 172) he sued for a triumph on ac¬ 
count of his victory in Corsica, and when this was 
refused by the senate, he celebrated on his own 
authority a triumph on the Alban mount, a practice 
which had now become not unfrequent. In tho 
same year he was one of the three ambassadors 
sent to the Illyrian king, Gcntius; and in b. c. 
167 he was again despatched on the same mission. 
In the year before (u. c. 168) lie dedicated on tho 
Alban mount the temple to Juno Moneta, which 
he had vowed in his battle with tho Corsicans five 
years before. (Liv. xli. 33, xlii. 1, 7, 21, 26 
xlv. 17, 15.) 

CI'CKRO, the name of a family, little distin¬ 
guished in history, belonging to the plebeian Clau¬ 
dia gens, the only member of which mentioned 
is C. Claudius Cicero, tribune of tho plebs in B. c. 
454. (Liv. iii. 31.) The word seems to be con¬ 
nected with ciccr y and may have been originally 
applied by way of distinction to some individual 
celebrated for his skill in raising that kind of 
pulse, by whom the epithet would be transmitted 
to his descendants. Thus the designation will 
be precisely analogous to Bulbus , Fabins, fscntulus, 
Pino, TiibcrOy and the like. [W. R.] 

Cl'CERO, the name of a family of the Tullii. 
The Tullii Cicerones had from time immemorial 
been settled at Arpinum, which received the full 
franchise in b. c. 188 ; but they never aspired 
to any political distinction until the stock was 
raised by the great orator from that obscurity 
into which it quickly relapsed after his death. 
His genealogy, so far as it can be traced, is repre¬ 
sented in the following table. 

1. M. Tullius Cicero. Married Gratidia. 

I 


2. M. Tullius Cicero. 
Married Ilelvia. 


3. L. Tullius Cicero. 


5. M. Tullius Cicero, 

the orator. 

Married. 1. Terentia. 
2. Publilia. 

i 

a 


6. Q. Tullius Cicero. 
Married Pomponia. 


4. L. Tullius Cictro. 
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b 


a 


1 

Tullia. 7. M. Tullius Cicero. 0. Q. Tullius Cicero. 

Married, 1. C. Piso Frugi. 

2. Furius Crassipes. 

3. P. Cornelius Dolabclla. 

Lcntulus. 


1. M. Tullius Cicero, grandfather of the 
orator, appears to have taken a lead in his own 
community, and vigorously opposed the projects of 
his fellow-townsman and brother-in-law, M. Grati- 
dins, who had raised a great commotion at Arpi- 
ijum by agitating in favour of a law for voting by 
ballot/ The matter was referred to the consul 
M. Aemilius Scaurus (b. c. 115), who complimented 
Cicero on his conduct, declaring that lie would 
gladly see a person of such spirit and integrity 
exerting his powers on the great field of the metro¬ 
polis, instead of remaining in the seclusion of a 
country town. The old man was still alive at the 
birth of his eldest grandson (b. c. 106), whom he 
little resembled in his tastes, for he was no friend 
to foreign literature, and was wont to say, that his 
contemporaries were liko Syrian slaves, tho more 
Greek they knew, the greater scoundrels they 
were. (Cic. de Leg . ii. 1, iii. 16, de Oral. ii. 66.) 

2. M. Tullius Cickko, son of the foregoing, 
and father of the orator. He was a member of tho 
equestrian order, and lived upon his hereditary 
estate, in the neighbourhood of Arpinum, near the 
junction of the Fibrenus with the Liris, devoted to 
literary pursuits, till far advanced in life, when he 
removed to Rome for the purpose of educating his 
two boys, Marcus and Quintus, and became the pro¬ 
prietor of a house in the Carinao. His reputation 
as a man of learning procured for him the society 
and friendship of tho most distinguished charac¬ 
ters of the day, especially the orators M. Antonius 
and L. Crassus, and the jurists Q. Scacvola and 
C. Aculeo, tho latter of whom was his brother-in- 
law, being married to the sister of his wife Helvia. 
Although naturally of a delicate constitution, by 
care and moderation he attained to a good old age, 
and died in the year b. c. 64, while his son, whose 
rapid rise he had had the happiness of witnessing, 
was canvassing for the consulship with every pros¬ 
pect of success. (De Leg. ii. 1, de Oral. ii. 1, de 
Of. iii. 19, ad Alt. i. 6.) 

3. L. Tullius Cicero, brother of the foregoing. 
He accompanied M. Antonius the orator to Cilicia 
in b. c. 103 as a private friend, and remained with 
him in the province until his return the following 
year. He must have lived for a considerable timo 
after this period, since he was in the habit of giving 
his nephew many particulars with regard to the 
pursuits of Antonius. ( De Orat. ii. 1.) 

4. L. Tullius Cicero, son of the foregoing. 
He was the constant companion and schoolfellow 
of the orator, travelled with him to Athens in ac. 
79, and subsequently acted as his assistant in col¬ 
lecting evidence against Verres. On this occasion 
the Syracusans paid him the compliment of voting 
him a public guc6t (hospes) of their city, and trans¬ 
mitted to him a copy of the decree to this effect 
engraved on a tablet of brass. Lucius died in B. c. 
68, much regretted by his cousin, who was deeply 
attached to him. (De Fin. v. 1, c. Verr. iv. 11, 
61, 64, 65, ad Alt. i. 5.) 


5. M. Tullius Cicero, the orator, eldest son of 
No. 2. In what follows we do not intend to enter 
deeply into the complicated political transactions of 
the era during which this great man flourished, 
except in so far ns he was directly and personally 
interested and concerned in the events. The com¬ 
plete history of that momentous crisis must be ob¬ 
tained by comparing this article with the biogra¬ 
phies of Antonius, Augustus, Brutus, Caesar, 
Catilina, Cato, Clodius Pulchkr [Claudius], 
Crassus, Lbpidus, Pompeius, and the other 

great characters of the day. 

1. Biography of Cicero. 

M. Tullius Cicero was bom on the 3rd of January, 
b. c. 106, according to the Roman calendar, at that 
epoch nearly three months in advance of the truo 
time, at the family residence in the vicinity of 
Arpinum. No trustworthy anecdotes have been 
preserved with regard to his childhood, for little 
faith can be reposed in the gossiping stories col¬ 
lected by Plutarch of the crowds who were wont 
to flock to the school where he received the first 
rudiments of knowledge, for the purpose of seeing 
and hearing the young prodigy; but wo cannot 
doubt that the aptitude for learning displayed by 
himself and his brother Quintus induced their fa¬ 
ther to removo to Rome, where he conducted their 
elementary education according to the advice of 
L. Crassus, who pointed out both the subjects to 
which their attention ought chiefly to be devoted, 
and also the teachers by whom the information 
sought might be best imparted. These instructors 
were, with the exception perhaps of Q. Aelius, the 
grammarian (Iirut. 56), all Greeks, and among the 
number was the renowned Arch ins of Antioch, 
who had been living at Rome under the protection 
of Lucullus ever since B. c. 102, and seems to have 
communicated a temporary enthusiasm for his own 
pursuits to his pupil, most of whose poetical at¬ 
tempts belong to his early youth. In his sixteenth 
year (b. c. 91) Cicero received the manly gown, 
and entered the forum, where he listened with tho 
greatest avidity to the speakers at the bar and from 
the rostra, dedicating however a largo portion of 
his time to reading, writing, and oratorical exer¬ 
cises. At this period he was committed by his 
father to the care of the venerable Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, the augur, whoso side he scarcely ever 
quitted, acquiring from his lips that acquaintance 
with the constitution of his country and the prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudence, and those lessons of practical 
wisdom which proved of inestimable value in his 
future career. During b. c. 89, in accordance with 
the ancient practice not yet entirely obsolete which 
required every citizen to be a soldier, he served his 
first and only campaign under Cn. Pompeius Strabo 
(father of Pompeius Magnus), then engaged in 
prosecuting with vigour the Social war, and was 
present at the conference between his commander 
and P. Vettius Scato, general of the Marsi, by 
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whom the Romans had been signally defeated, a habitants of which in the recent troubles had Tjeen 
few months before, and the consul P. Rutilius deprived of the rights of citizenship. But Cicero 
Lupus slain. denounced the act by which she and her fellow-citi- 

For upwards of six years from the date of his brief zens had been stripped of their privileges as utterly 
military career Cicero made no appearance as a public unconstitutional and therefore in itself null and 
man. During the whole of the fierce struggle between void, and carried his point although opposed by the 
Marius and Sulla he identified himself with neither eloquence and experience of Cotta. It does not 
party, but appears to have carefully kept aloof from appear probable, notwithstanding the assertion of 
the scenes of strife and bloodshed by which he was Plutarch to the contrary, that Cicero experienced 
surrounded, and to have given himself up with in- or dreaded any evil consequences from the dis- 
dcfatigablc perseverance to those studies which pleasure of Sulla, whose power was far too firmly 
were essential to his success as a lawyer and ora- fixed to be shaken by the fiery harangues of a 
tor, that being the only path open to distinction in young lawyer, although other circumstances com- 
the absence of all taste or talent for martial achieve- polled him for a while to abandon the field upon 
ment8. Accordingly, during the above period he which he had entered so auspiciously. lie had 
first imbibed a love for philosophy from the dis- now attained the age of twenty-seven, but his 
courses of Phaedrus the Epicurean, whose lectures, constitution was far from being vigorous or his 
however, he soon deserted for the more congenial health robust. Thin almost to emaciation, with a 
doctrines instilled by Philo, the chief of the New long scraggy neck, his general appearance and 
Academy, who with several men of learning had habit of body were such as to excite serious alarm 
fled from Athens when Greece was invaded by the among his relations, especially since in addition to 
troops of Mithridates. From Diodotus the Stoic, his close application to business, he was wont to 
who lived and died in his house, he acquired a exert his voice, when pleading, to the uttermost 
scientific knowledge of logic. The principles of without remission, and employed incessantly the 
rhetoric were deeply impressed upon his mind by most violent action. Persuaded in some degree 
Molo the Rhodian, whose reputation ns a forensic by the earnest representations of friends and phy- 
speaker was not inferior to his skill as a teacher; sicians, but influenced still more strongly by 
while not a day passed in which he did not apply the conviction that there was great room for im- 
thc precepts inculcated by these various masters in provement in his style of composition and in his 
declaiming with his friends and companions, some- mode of delivery, both of which required to bo 
times in Latin, sometimes in Greek, but more fre- softened and tempered, he determined to quit Italy 
qucntly in the latter language. Nor did he omit for a season, and to visit the great fountains of arts 
to practise composition, for he drew up the treatise and eloquence. Accordingly (n. c. 79) ho repaired 
commonly entitled Dc Invcntione llhetorica , wrote in the first instance to Athens, whero ho remained 
his poem Marius, and translated Aratus together for six months, diligently revising and extending 
with the Occonomics of Xenophon. his acquaintance with philosophy by listening to 

lint when tranquillity was restored by the final the famous Antiochus of Ascalon, studying rhetoric 
discomfiture of the Marian party, and the business under the distinguished and experienced Dcmc- 
of the forum had resumed, in outward appearance trius Syrus, attending occasionally the lectures 
at least, its wonted course, the season seemed to of Zeno the Epicurean, and enjoying the society 
have arrived for displaying those abilities which of his brother Quintus, of his cousin Lucius, 
had been cultivated with so much assiduity, and and of ?omponius Atticus, with whom he now 
accordingly at the age of twenty-five Cicero came cemented that close friendship which proved one 
forward as a pleader. The first of his extant of the chief comforts of his life, and which having 
speeches, in a civil suit, is that for P. Quinctius endured unshaken the fiercest trials, was dissolved 
(b. c. 01), in which, however, he refers to some only by death. After quitting Athens he made a 
previous elForts; the first delivered upon a criminal complete tour of Asia Minor, holding fellowship 
trial was that in defence of Sex. Roscius of Ameria, during the whole of his journey with the most 
charged with parricide by Chrysogonus, a freed- illustrious orators and rhetoricians of the East,— 
man of Sulla, supported, as it was understood, by Mcnippus of Stratoniccin, Dionysius of Magnesia, 
the influence of his patron. No one being dis- Aeschylus of Cnidus, and Xenocles of Adramyt- 
posed to brave the wrath of the all-powerful dictator tium, — carefully treasuring up the advice which 
by openly advocating the cause of one to whom he they bestowed mid profiting by the examples 
was supposed to be hostile, Cicero, moved partly which they afforded. Not satisfied even with this 
by compassion and partly by perceiving that this discipline and these advantages, ho passed over to 
was a noble opportunity for commencing his career Rhodes (u. c. 78), where he became acquainted 
as a protector of the oppressed (see de Off. ii. 14), with Posidonius, and once more placed himself 
and establishing at considerable apparent but little under the care of Molo, who took great pains to 
real risk his character as a fearless champion of restrain and confine within proper limits the ten- 
innocence, boldly came forward, pronounced a most dency to diffuse and redundant copiousness which 
animating and powerful address, in which he did he remarked in his disciple, 
not scruple to animadvert distinctly in the strongest At length, after an absence of two years, Cicero 
terms upon the cruel and unjust measures of the returned to Rome (b. c. 77), not only more deeply 
favourite, and by implication on the tyranny of skilled in the theory of his art and improved by 
those by whom he was upheld, and succeeded in practice, but almost entirely changed. II is general 
procuring the acquittal of his client Soon after health was now firmly established, his lungs had 
(b. c. 79) he again came indirectly into collision acquired strength, the habit of straining his voice 
with Sulla; for haying undertaken to defend the to the highest pitch had been conquered,hisexces- 
interests of a woman of Arretium, a preliminary' sive and unvarying vehemence had evaporated, the 
objection was taken against her title to appear in whole form and character of his oratory both in 
court, inasmuch as she belonged to a town the in- matter and delivery had assumed a steady, sub- 
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dued, composed, and well-regulated tone. Trans- 
cendant natural talents, developed by such elaborate 
and judicious training under the most celebrated 
masters, stimulated by burning zeal and sustained 
by indomitable perseverance, could scarcely fail to 
command success. His merits were soon discerned 
and appreciated, the prejudice at first entertained 
that he was a mere Greekling, an indolent man of 
letters, was quickly dissipated; shyness and reserve 
were speedily dispelled by tho warmth of public 
applause; he forthwith took his station in the fore¬ 
most rank of judicial orators, and ere long stood 
alone in acknowledged pre-eminence; his most 
formidable rivals, Ilortensius, eight years his senior, 
and C. Aurelius Cotta, now (b. c. 76) canvassing 
for the consulship, who had long been kings of the 
bar, having been forced, after a short but sharp 
contest for supremacy, to yield. 

Cicero had now reached the age (of 30) at which 
the laws permitted him to become candidate for 
the lowest of tho great offices of state, and although 
comparatively speaking a stranger, and certainly 
unsupported by any powerful family interest, his 
reputation and popularity .already stood so high, that 
he was elected (b. c. 76) quaestor by the votes of 
all the tribes. Tho lot decided that he should serve 
in Sicily under Sex. Peducneus, praetor of Lily- 
bacum. During his tenure of office (b. c. 75) he 
executed with great skill the difficult and delicate 
task of procuring largo additional supplies of corn 
for the relief of the metropolis, then suffering from 
a severe dearth, and at the same time displayed so 
much liberality towards the farmers of the revenue 
and such courtesy towards private traders, that he 
excited no jealousy or discontent, while ho main¬ 
tained such strict integrity, rigid impartiality, and 
disinterested self-denial, in all branches of his ad¬ 
ministration, that the delighted provincials, little 
accustomed to tho exhibition of these virtues in the 
person of a Roman magistrate, devised unheard-of 
honours to testify their gratitude. Some of the 
leading weaknesses in the character of Cicero, in¬ 
ordinate vnnity and a propensity to exaggerate 
extravagantly the importance of his services, now 
began to shew themselves, but they had not yet 
acquired such a mastery over his mind as to pre¬ 
vent him from laughing at the disappointments he 
encountered. Thus we find him describing with 
considerable humour in one of his speeches (pro 
Plane. 26) the exalted idea he had formed at this 
period of his own extraordinary merits, of the posi¬ 
tion which he occupied, and of the profound sen¬ 
sation which his proceedings must have caused at 
Rome. He imagined that the scene of his duties 
was, ns it were, the stage of the world, and that 
the gaze of all mankind had been watching his 
performances ready to condemn or to applaud. 
Full of the consciousness of this celebrity he land¬ 
ed at Putcoli (b. c. 74), and intense was his mor¬ 
tification when he discovered that even his own 
acquaintances among the luxurious crowd who 
thronged that gay coast were absolutely ignorant, 
not only of what he had been doing, but even of 
where he had been, a lesson, he tells us, which 
though severe was most valuable, since it taught 
him that, while the eyes of his countrymen were 
bright and acute their ears were dull, and pointed 
out the necessity of mingling with the people and 
keeping constantly in their view, of frequenting 
assiduously all places of general resort, and of ad¬ 
mitting visitors and clients to his presence, under 
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any circumstances, and at all hours, however in¬ 
convenient or unseasonable. 

For upwards of four years after his return to 
Rome in the beginning of b. c. 74, the life of 
Cicero presents an entire blank. That he was ac¬ 
tively engaged in the courts of Law is certain, for 
he himself informs us, that he was employed in a 
multitude of causes {BriiL 92), and that his powers 
had now attained to the full vigour of maturity; 
but we know not even the name of one of these 
orations, except perhaps that, u Pro M. Tullio,” 
some important fragments of which have been 
recently brought to light. Meanwhile, Lucullus 
had been pressing the war in the East against 
Mithridates with great energy and the happiest 
results; the power of Pompey and of Crassus at 
home had been steadily increasing, although a bad 
feeling had sprung up between them in conse¬ 
quence of the events connected with the final sup¬ 
pression of the servile war of Spartacus. They, 
however, discharged harmoniously the duties of 
their joint consulship (b. c. 70), and seem to have 
felt that it was necessary for their interests to 
control the high aristocratical faction, for by their 
united exertions the plebeian tribunes recovered 
the vital privileges of which they had been de¬ 
prived by Sulla, und tho cquites wore onco moro 
admitted to serve as judices on criminal trials, 
sharing this distinction with the senate and tho 
tribuni aerarii. In this year Cicero became can¬ 
didate for the nedileship, and tho issue of the 
contest was if possible more triumphant than 
when he had fonnerly solicited the suffrage of 
the people, for he was chosen not only by a ma¬ 
jority in every tribe, but carried a greater num¬ 
ber of votes than any one of his competitors. A 
little while before this gratifying demonstration 
of public approbation, he undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the most important trial in which ho had 
hitherto been engnged—tho impeachment preferred 
against Verres, for inisgovemmcnt and complicated 
oppression, by the Sicilians, whom he had ruled 
as praetor of Syracuse for the space of three years. 
(73—71.) Cicero, who always felt much moro 
inclined to appear in the character of n defender 
than in the invidious position of an accuser, was 
prevailed upon to conduct this cause by the earnest 
entreaties of his provincial friends, who reposed 
the most perfect confidence in his integrity and 
good-will, and at the same time were fully alive to 
the advantage that would be secured to their suit 
from the load knowledge of their advocate. The 
most strenuous exertions were now made by Verres, 
backed by all the interest of the Metelli and other 
powerful families, to wrest the case out of the 
hands of Cicero, who, however, defeated the at¬ 
tempt; and, having demanded and been allowed 
110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, 
instantly set out, accompanied by his cousin 
Lucius, for Sicily, where he exerted himself so 
vigorously, that he traversed the whole island in 
less than two months, and returned attended by 
all the necessary witnesses and loaded with docu¬ 
ments. Another desperate effort was made by 
Ilortensius, now consul-elect, who was counsel for 
the defendant, to raise up obstacles which might 
have the effect of delaying the trial until the com¬ 
mencement of the following year, when he counted 
upon a more favourable judge, a more corrupt jury, 
and the protection of the chief magistrates; but 
here again he was defeated by the promptitude 
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and decision of his opponent, who opened the case 
very briefly upon the fifth of August, proceeded at 
once to the examination of the witnesses, and the 
production of the depositions and other papers, 
which taken together constituted a mass of testi¬ 
mony so decisive, that Verres gave up the contest 
ns hopeless, and retired at once into exile without 
attempting any defence. The full pleadings, how¬ 
ever, which were to have been delivered had the 
trial been permitted to run its ordinary course 
were subsequently published by Cicero, and form, 
perhaps, the proudest monument of his oratorical 
powers, exhibiting that extraordinary combination 
of surpassing genius with almost inconceivable in¬ 
dustry, of brilliant oratory with minute accuracy 
of inquiry and detail, which rendered him irresis¬ 
tible in a good cause and often victorious in a bad 
one. 

The most important business of his new office 
(». c. 69) were the preparations for the celebration 
of the Floralia, of the Libernlin, and of the Ludi 
Romani in honour of the three divinities of the 
Capitol. It had become a common custom for the 
aediles to lavish enormous sums on these shows, in 
the hope of propitiating the favour of the multitude 
and securing their support. Cicero, whose fortune 

was very moderate, at once perceiving that, even if 

he were to ruin himself, it would be impossible for 
him to vie in splendour with many of those who 
were likely to be his rivals in his upward course, 
with very correct judgment resolved, while he 
did nothing which could give reasonable offence, 
to found his claims to future distinction solely on 
those talents which had already won for him his 
present elevation, and accordingly, although he 
avoided everything like meanness or parsimony 
in the games presented under his auspices, was 
equally careful to shun ostentation and profuse 
expenditure. 

For nearly three years the history of Cicero is 
again a blank, that is, until the close of n. c. G7, 
when lie was elected first praetor by the suffrages 
of all the centuries, and this on three several oc¬ 
casions, the comitia having been twice broken off 
In consequence of the disturbances connected with 
the passing of the Cornelian law. The duties of 
this magistracy, on which he entered in January, 
B. c. G6, were two-fokl. lie was called upon to 
preside in the highest civil court, and was also re¬ 
quired to act as commissioner ( qiuiestor ) in trials 
for extortion, while in addition to his judicial 
functions he continued to practise at the bar, and 
carried through single-handed the defence of Cluen- 
tius, in the most singular and interesting cause 
ctlibre bequeathed to us by antiquity. But the 
most important event of the year was his first ap¬ 
pearance as a political speaker from the rostra, 
when he delivered his celebrated address to the 
people in favour of the Manilian law, maintaining 
the cause of Pompey against the hearty opposition 
of the senate and the optimates. That his conduct 
on this occasion was the result of mature delibera¬ 
tion we cannot doubt. Nor will it be difficult to 
discern his real motives, which were perhaps not 
quite so pure and patriotic as his panegyrists would 
have us believe. Hitherto his progress, in so far 
as any external obstacles were concerned, had been 
smooth and uninterrupted; the ascent had been 
neither steep nor rough; the quaestorship, the 
aedileship, the praetorship, had been gained almost 
without a struggle : but the great prize of the con- 
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sulship, on which every ambitious hope and desire 
had long been fixed, was yet to be won, and he 
had every reason to anticipate the most determined 
resistance on the part of the nobles (we use the 
word in the technical Roman sense), who guarded 
the avenues to this the highest honour of the state 
with watchful jealousy against the approach of any 
new man, and were likely to strain every nerve to 
secure the exclusion of the son of an obscure muni¬ 
cipal knight Well aware that any attempt to re¬ 
move or soften the inveterate prejudices of these 
men would be met, if not by open hostility and 
insult, most surely by secret treachery, he resolved 
to throw himself into the arms of the popular 
faction, whose principles he detested in his heart, 
and to rivet their favour by casting into the scale 
of their idol the weight of his own influence with 
the middle classes, his proper and peculiar party. 
The popularity of the orator rose higher than ever; 
the friendship of Pompey, now certainly the most 
important individual in the commonwealth, was 
secured, and the success which attended the opera¬ 
tions in the East smothered if it did not extinguish 
the indignation of the senatorial leaders. Perhaps 
we ought not here to omit adding one more to the 
almost innumerable examples of the incredible in¬ 
dustry of Cicero. It is recorded, that, during his 
praetorship, notwithstanding his complicated cu- 

C ments as judge, pleader, and politician, ho 
d time to attend the rhetorical school of An- 
tonius Gnipho, which was now rising to great 
eminence. (Suet do IUustr. Gramm. 7 ; Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 12.) 

During the eighteen months which followed (G5~ 
64), Cicero having declined to accept a province, 
kept his eye steadily fixed upon one great object, 
and employed himself unceasingly in watching 
every event which could in any way bear upon 
the consular elections. It appears from his letters, 
which now begin to open their treasures to us, 
that he had six competitors, of whom tho most 
formidable were C. Antonins, a nephew of the 
great orator, who perished during tho Marian pro¬ 
scription, and the notorious Catiline. Tho latter 
was threatened with n criminal prosecution, and it 
is amusing to observe the lawyer-like coolness with 
which Cicero speaks of his guilt being ns clear as 
the noon-day sun, at the same time indicating a 
wish to defend him, should such a course bo for 
his own interest, and expressing great pleasure at 
the perfidy of the accuser who was ready to betray 
the cause, and the probable corruption of tho 
judices, a majority of whom it was believed 
might be bought over. Catiline was, however, ac¬ 
quitted without the aid of his rival, and formed a 
coalition with Antonius, receiving strenuous assis¬ 
tance from Crassus and Caesar, both of whom now 
began to regard with an evil eye the partizan of 
Pompey, whose splendid exploits filled them with 
increasing jealousy and alarm. That Cicero viewed 
this union with the most lively apprehensions is 
evident from the fragments of his address, In Toga 
Candida , in which lie appears to have dissected and 
exposed the vices and crimes of his two opponents 
with the most merciless severity. But his fears 
proved groundless. Ili3 star was still in the ascen¬ 
dant ; he was returned by all the centuries, while 
his colleague Antoniu9 obtained a small majority 
only over Catiline. The attention of the new 
consul immediately after entering upon office (b. c. 
63) was occupied with the agrarian law of Rullus, 
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with regard to which we shall speak more fully 
hereafter; in quelling the tumults excited by the 
enactment of Otho; in reconciling the descendants 
of those proscribed by Sulla to the civil disabilities 
under which they laboured ; in defending C. Rabi- 
rius, charged with having been concerned in the 
death of Satuminus; in bringing forward a measure 
to render the punishment of bribery more stringent; 
in checking the abuses connected with the nomi¬ 
nations to a leyutio libera ; and in remedying va¬ 
rious defects in the administration of justice. But 
his whole thoughts were soon absorbed by the 
precautions required to baffle the treason of Cati¬ 
line. Tl»e origin and progress of that famous plot, 
the consummate courage, prudence, camion, and 
decision manifested throughout by Cicero under 
circumstances the most delicate and embarrassing, 
are fully detailed elsewhere. [Catilina.] For 
once the nation did not prove thankless to their 
benefactor. Honours were showered down upon 
him such as no citizen of Rome had ever enjoyed. 
Men of all ranks and all parties hailed him as the 
saviour of his coiuitry ; Catulus in the senate, and 
Cato in the forum, addressed him as 44 parens 
patriae,” father of his fatherland; thanksgivings 
in his name were voted to the gods, a distinction 
heretofore bestowed only on those who had 
achieved a victory in a field of battle; and all 
Italy joined in testifying enthusiastic admiration 
and gratitude. But in addition to the opeu and 
instant peril from which the consul had preserved 
the commonwealth, he had made a grand stroke of 
policy, which, had it been firmly and honestly fol¬ 
lowed out by those most deeply interested, might 
have wived the constitution from dangers more re¬ 
mote but not less formidable. The equites or 
monied men had for half a century been rapidly 
rising in importance as a distinct order, and now 
held the balance between the optimates or aristo¬ 
cratic faction, the members of which, although ex¬ 
clusive, selfish, and corrupt, were for their own 
sakes steadfast supporters of the laws and ancient 
institutions, and felt no inclination for a second 
Sulla, even had he been one of themselves; and the 
popularcs or democratic faction, which had degene¬ 
rated into a venal rabble, ever ready to follow any 
revolutionary scheme promoted by those who could 
stimulate their passions or buy their votes. Al¬ 
though in such a state of affairs the equites were 
the natural allies of the senate, from being deeply 
interested in the preservation of order and tranquil¬ 
lity, yet unfortunately the long-protracted struggle 
for the right of acting as judices in criminal trials 
had given rise to the most bitter animosity. But 
when all alike were threatened with immediate 
destruction this hostility was forgotten ; Cicero 
persuaded the knights, who always placed confi¬ 
dence in him as one of themselves, to act heartily 
with the senate, and the senate were only too glad 
to obtain their co-operation in such an emergency. 
Could this fair fellowship have been maintained, it 
must have produced the happiest consequences; 
but the kindly feelings passed away with the crisis 
which called them forth ; a dispute soon after arose 
with the formers of the Asiatic revenues, who de¬ 
sired to be relieved from a disadvantageous con¬ 
tract; neither side shewed any spirit of fair mutual 
concession ; the whole body of the equites making 
common cause with their brethren became violent 
and unreasonable; the senate remained obstinate, 
the frail bond was rudely snapped asiuider, and 
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Caesar, who had viewed this alliance with no stmt?! 
dissatisfaction, contrived to paralyze the hands of 
the only individual by whom the league could have 
been renewed. 

Meanwhile, Cicero could boast of having accom¬ 
plished an exploit for which no precedent could bo 
found in the history of Rome. Of ignoble birth, 
of small fortune, without family or connexions, 
without military renown, by the force of his intel¬ 
lectual powers alone, he had struggled upwards, 
had been chosen to fill in succession all the high 
offices of the state, as soon as the laws permitted 
him to become a candidate, without once sustaining 
a repulse; in the garb of peace he had gained a 
victory of which the greatest among his predecessors 
would have been proud, and had received tributes 
of applause of which few triumphant generals could 
boast. His fortune, after mounting steadily though 
swiftly, had now readied its culminating point of 
prosperity and glory; for a brief space it remained 
stationary, and then rapidly declined and sunk. 
The honours so lavishly heaped upon him, instead 
of invigorating and elevating, weakened and de¬ 
based his mind, and the most splendid achievement 
of his life contained the germ of his humiliation 
and downfal. The punishment inflicted by order 
of the senate upon Lcntulus, Cethegus, and their 
associates, although perhaps morally justified by 
the emergency, was a palpable violation of the fun¬ 
damental principles of the Roman constitution, 
which solemnly declared, that no citizen could be 
put to death until sentenced by the whole body of 
the people assembled in their comitia; and for this 
act Cicero, ns the presiding magistrate, was held 
responsible. It was in vain to urge, that the con¬ 
suls had been armed with dictatorial authority ; 
for, although even a dictator was always liable to 
be called to account, there was in tho present iu- 
stanco no semblance of an exertion of such power, 
but the senate, formally assuming to themselves 
judicial functions which they had no right to ex¬ 
ercise, formally gave orders for the execution of a 
sentence which they had no right to pronounce. 
The argument, pressed again and again by Cicero, 
that the conspirators by their guilt had forfeited 
all their privileges, while it is virtually an admis¬ 
sion of the principle stated above, is in itself a 
mere flimsy sophism, since it takes for granted the 
guilt of the victims—the very fact which no tribu¬ 
nal except the comitia or commissioners nominated 
by the comitia could decide. Nor were bis ene¬ 
mies, and those who secretly favoured the traitors, 
long in discovering and assailing this vulnerable 
point. On the last day of the year, when, accord¬ 
ing to established custom, he ascended the rostra 
to give an account to the people of the events of 
his consulship, Metellus Celer, one of the new tri¬ 
bunes, forbad him to speak, exclaiming, that the 
man who had put Roman citizens to death without 
granting them a hearing was himself unworthy of 
being heard. But this attack was premature. Tho 
audience had not yet forgotten their obligations 
and their recent escape; so that when Cicero, in¬ 
stead of simply taking the common oath to which 
he was restricted by the interposition of the tri¬ 
bune, swore with a loud voice that he had saved 
the republic and the city from ruin, the crowd with 
one voice responded, that lie had sworn truly, and 
escorted him in a body to his house with every 
demonstration of respect and affection. 

Having .again refused to accept the government 
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of a province, an employment for which he felt no 
vocation, Cicero returned to the senate as a private 
individual (n. c. 62), and engaged in several angry 
contests with the obnoxious tribune. But after 
the excitement occasioned by these disputes, and 
by the destruction of Catiline with his army which 
followed soon after, had subsided, the eyes of men 
were turned away for a while in another direction, 
all looking forward eagerly to the arrival of Pom- 
pey, who at length reached Rome in the autumn, 
loaded with the trophies of his Asiatic campaigns. 
But, although every one was engrossed with the 
hero and his conquests, to the exclusion of almost 
every other object, we must not pass over an event 
which occurred towards the end of the year, and 
which, although at first sight of small importance, 
not only gave rise to the greatest scandal in the 
city, but was indirectly the source of misfortune 
and bitter suffering to Cicero. While the wife of 
Caesar was celebrating in the house of her hus¬ 
band, then praetor and pontifex maximus, the rites 
of the Bona Dea, from which male creatures were 
excluded with the most scrupulous superstition, it 
was discovered that P. Clodius Pulcher, son of 
Appius (consul n. c. 79), had found his way into 
the mansion disguised in woman’s apparel, and, 
having been detected, had made his escape by the 
help of a female slave. Instantly all Rome was in 
an uproar. The matter was laid before the senate, 
and by them referred to the members of the ponti¬ 
fical college, who passed a resolution that sacrilege 
had been committed. Caesar forthwith divorced 
his wife. Clodius, although the most powerful in¬ 
terest was exerted by his numerous relations and 
connexions to hush up the affair, and attempts 
were even made to stop the proceedings by vio¬ 
lence, was impeached and brought to trial. In 
defence he pleaded an alibi, offering to prove that 
he was at Interamna at the very time when the 
crime was said to have been committed ; but Cicero 
came forward as a witness, and swore that he had 
met and spoken to Clodius in Rome on the day in 
question. In spite of this decisive testimony, and 
the evident guilt of the accused, the judices, with 
that corruption which formed one of the most fatal 
symptoms of the rottenness of the whole social 
fabric, pronounced him innocent by a majority of 
voices, (b. c. 61.) Clodius, whose popular talents 
and utter recklessness rendered him no insignificant 
enemy, now vowed deadly vengeance against Cice¬ 
ro, whose destruction from thenceforward was the 
chief aim of his life. To accomplish this purpose 
more readily, he determined to become a candidate 
for the tribuneship; but to effect this it was neces¬ 
sary in the first place that he should be adopted 
into a plebeian family by means of a special law. 
This, after protracted opposition, was at length ac¬ 
complished (b. c. 60), although irregularly, through 
tho interference of Caesar and Pornpcy, and he 
was elected tribune in the course of n. c. 59. 

While this underplot was working, the path of 
Cicero had been far more thorny than heretofore. 
Intoxicated by his rapid elevation, and d;izzlcd by 
the brilliant termination of his consulship, his self- 
conceit had become overweening, his vanity uncon¬ 
trollable and insatiable. lie imagined that the 
authority which he had acquired during the late 
perilous conjuncture would be permanently main¬ 
tained after the danger was past, and that he would 
bo invited to grasp the helm and steer single-handed 
the vessel of the suite. But he slowly and paiu- 
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fully discovered that, although addressed with 
courtesy, and listened to with respect, he was in 
reality powerless when seeking to resist the en¬ 
croachments of such men as Pornpcy, Crassus, and 
Caesar; and hence he viewed with the utmost 
alarm the disposition now manifested by these 
three chiefs to bury their former jealousies, and to 
make common cause against the aristocratic leaders, 
who, suspicious of their ulterior projects, were using 
everj' art to baffle and outmanoeuvre them, lienee 
Cicero also, at this epoch perceiving how fatal such 
a coalition must prove to the cause of freedom, 
earnestly laboured to detach Pornpcy, with whom 
he kept up a close but somewhat cold intimacy, 
from Caesar; but having failed, with that unstea¬ 
diness and want of sound principle by which his 
political life was from this time forward disgraced, 
began to testify a strong inclination to join tho 
triumvirs, and in a letter to Atticus(ii. 5), u.c.59, 
actually names the price at which they could pur¬ 
chase his adherence—the seat in the college of 
augurs just vacant by the dentil of Metellus Celer. 
Finding himself unable to conclude any satisfactory 
arrangement, like a spoiled child, he expresses liis 
disgust with public life, and longs for an opportu¬ 
nity to retire from the world, and deyote himself 
to stud}’and philosophic contemplation. But while 
in the letters written during the stormy consulship 
of Caesar (n. c. 59) ho takes a most desponding 
view of the state of the commonwealth, and seems 
to consider slavery as inevitable, he does not ap¬ 
pear to have foreseen the storm impending over 
himself individually; and when at length, after 
the election of Clodius to the tribuneship, ho began 
to entertain serious alarm, lie was quieted by posi¬ 
tive assurances of friendship and support from 
Pompey conveyed in the strongest terms. One of 
the first acts of his enemy, after entering upon 
office, notwithstanding the solemn pledge he wan 
said to have given to Pompey that he would not 
use his power to the injury of Cicero, was to pro¬ 
pose a bill interdicting from fire and water any 
one who should be found to have put a Roman 
citizen to death untried. Here Cicero committed 
a fatal mistake. Instead of assuming tho bold 
front of conscious innocence, he at once took guilt 
to himself, and, without awaiting the progress of 
events, changed his attire, and assuming the garb 
of one accused, went round the forum, soliciting 
the compassion of all whom he met. For a brief 
period public sympathy was awakened. A largo 
number of the senate and the equites appeared also 
in mourning, and the better portion of the citizens 
seemed resolved to espouse his cause. But all 
demonstrations of such feelings were promptly re¬ 
pressed by the new consuls, Piso and Gabinius, 
who from the first displayed steady hostility, hav¬ 
ing been bought by the promises of Clodius, who 
undertook to procure for them what provinces they 
pleased. The rabble were infuriated by the inces¬ 
sant harangues of their tribune; nothing was to 
be hoped from Crassus; the good offices of Caesar 
had been already rejected; and Pompey, the last 
and only safeguard, contrary to all expectations, 
and in violation of the most solemn engagements, 
kept aloof, and from real or pretended fear of some 
outbreak refused to interpose. Upon this, Cicero, 
giving way to despair, resolved to yield to the 
storm, and quitting Rome at the beginning of April* 
(b. c. 511), reached Brundisiuin about the middle 
of the month. From thence he crossed over to 
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Greece, and taking up his residence at Thessalonica, 
where he was hospitably received by Plancius, 
quaestor of Macedonia, remained at that place 
until the end of November, when he removed to 
Byrrachium. His correspondence during the whole 
of tliis period presents the melancholy picture of a 
mind crushed and paralyzed by a sudden reverse 
of fortune. Never did divine philosophy fail more 
signally in procuring comfort or consolation to her 
votary. The letters addressed to Terentia, to 
Atticus, and others, are filled with unmanly wail- 
ing, groans, sobs, and tears. He evinces all the 
desire but wants the physical courage necessary 
to become a suicide. Even when brighter pros¬ 
pects begin to dawn, when his friends were strain¬ 
ing every nerve in his behalf, wc find them receiv¬ 
ing no judicious counsel from the object of their 
solicitude, nought save renewed complaints, cap¬ 
tious and querulous repinings. For a time indeed 
his prospects were sufficiently gloomy. Clodius 
felt no compassion for his fallen foe. The instant 
that the departure of Cicero became known, a law 
was presented to and accepted by the tribes, for¬ 
mally pronouncing the banishment of the fugitive, 
forbidding any one to entertain or harbour him, 
and denouncing as a public enemy whosoever should 
take any steps towards procuring his recall. His 
magnificent mansion on tho Palatine, and his ela¬ 
borately decorated villas at Tusculum and Formiae 
were at the same time given over to plunder and 
destruction. Ilut the extravagant and outrageous 
violence of these measures tended quickly to pro¬ 
duce a strong reaction. As early as the beginning 
of June, in defiance of the laws of Clodius, a move¬ 
ment was made in the senate for the restoration of 
the exile ; and, although this and other subsequent 
efforts in the same year were frustrated by the un¬ 
friendly tribunes, still the party of the good waxed 
daily stronger, and the general feeling became more 
decided. The new consuls (b.c. 57) and the whole 
of the new college of tribunes, led on by Milo, 
took up the cause ; but great delay was occasioned 
by formidable riots attended with fearful loss of 
life, until at length the senate, with the full appro¬ 
bation of Pompcy, who, to give creator weight to 
his words, read a speech which he had prepared 
and written out for the occasion, determined to in¬ 
vite the voters from the different parts of I tidy to 
repair to Rome and assist in carrying a law for the 
recall of him who had saved his country from min, 
passing at the same time the strongest resolutions 
against those who should venture under any pre¬ 
text to interrupt or embarrass the holding of the 
assembly. Accordingly, on the 4th of August, the 
bill was submitted to the comitia centuriata, and 
carried by an overwhelming majority. On the 
same day Cicero quitted Byrrachium, and crossed 
over to Brundisium, where he was met by his 
wife and daughter. Travelling slowly, he received 
deputations and congratulatory addresses from all 
the towns on the line of the Appian way, and hav¬ 
ing arrived at the city on the 4th of September, a 
vast multitude poured fortli to meet and escort him, 
forming a sort of triumphal procession as he entered 
the gates, while the crowd collected in groups on 
the steps of the temples rent the air with acclama¬ 
tions when he passed through the forum and as¬ 
cended the capitol, there to render homage and 
thanks to Jupiter Maximus. 

Nothing at first sight can appear more strange 
and inexplicable than the abrupt downfal of Cicero, 
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when suddenly hurled from a commanding emi¬ 
nence he found himself a helpless and almost friend¬ 
less outcast; and agHin, on the other hand, tho 
boundless enthusiasm with which he was greeted on 
his return by the selfsame populace who had exult¬ 
ed so furiously iu his disgrace. A little considera¬ 
tion will enable us, however, to fathom the mys¬ 
tery. From the moment that Cicero laid down 
his consulship he began to lose ground with all 
parties. The senate were disgusted by the arrogant 
assumption of superiority in an upstart stranger; 
the equites were displeased because he would not 
cordiailly assent to their most unreasonable and 
unjust demands; the people, whom he had never 
attempted to flatter or cajole, were by degrees 
lashed into fury against one who was unce<isingly 
held up before their eyes as the violator of their 
most sacred privileges. Moreover, the triumvirs, 
who were the active though secret movers in the 
whole afthir, considered it essential to their designs 
that he should be humbled and taught the risk and 
folly of playing an independent part, of seeking to 
mediate between the conflicting factions, and thus 
in his own person regulating and controlling all. 
They therefore gladly availed themselves of the 
energetic malignity of Clodius, each dealing with 
their common victim in a manner highly charac¬ 
teristic of the individual. Caesar, who at all times, 
even under the greatest provocation, entertained a 
warm regard and even respect for Cicero, with his 
natural goodness of heart endeavoured to withdraw 
him from the scene of danger, and at the same time 
to lay him under personal obligations; with this 
intent he pressed him to become one of his legates: 
this being declined, he then urged him to accept 
the post of commissioner for dividing the public 
lands in Campania; and it was not until he found 
all his proposals steadfastly rejected that he con¬ 
sented to leave him to his fate. Crassus gave him 
up at once, without compunction or regret: they 
had never been cordial friends, had repeatedly 
quarrelled openly, and their reconciliations had 
been utterly hollow. The conduct of Pompcy, as 
might have been expected, was a tissue of selfish, 
cautious, calculating, cold-blooded dissimulation; in 
spite of the affection and unwavering confidence 
ever exhibited towards him by Cicero, in spite of 
the most unequivocal assurances both in public and 
privntc of protection and assistance, he quietly de¬ 
serted him, without a pang, in the moment of great¬ 
est need, because it suited his own plans and his 
own convenience. But soon after the departure of 
Cicero matters assumed a very different aspect; 
his value began once more to bo felt and his ab¬ 
sence to be deplored. The senate could ill afford 
to lose the most able champion of the aristocracy, 
who possessed the greater weight from not properly 
belonging to the order; the knights were touched 
with remorse on account of their ingratitude to¬ 
wards one whom they identified with themselves, 
who had often served them well, and might again 
be often useful; the populace, when the first fer¬ 
vour of angry passion had passed away, began to 
long for that oratory to which they had been wont 
to listen with such delight, and to remember the 
debt they owed to him who had saved their tem¬ 
ples, dwellings, and property from destruction; 
while the triumviri, trusting that the high tone of 
their adversary would be brought low by this se¬ 
vere lesson, and that he would henceforth be pas¬ 
sive, if not a subservient tool, were eager to check 
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and overawe Clodius, who was now no longer dis¬ 
posed to be a mere instrument in their hands, but, 
breaking loose from all restraint, had already given 
symptoms of open rebellion. Their original pur¬ 
pose was fully accomplished. Although the return 
of Cicero was glorious, so glorious that he and 
others may for a moment have dreamed that he 
was once more all that he bad ever been, yet he 
himself and those around him soon became sensible 
that his position was entirely changed, that his 
spirit was broken, and his self-respect destroyed. 
After a few feeble ineffectual struggles, he was 
forced quietly to yield to a power which he no 
longer dared to resist, and was unable to modify or 
guide. Nor were his masters content with simple 
acquiescence in their transactions; they demanded 
positive demonstrations on their behalf. To this 
degradation he was weak enough to submit, con¬ 
senting to praise in his writings those proceedings 
which he had once openly and loudly condemned 
(ad All. iv. 5), uttering sentiments in public to¬ 
tally inconsistent with his principles (ad AU. iv. 6), 
professing friendship for those whom he hated and 
despised (ad Fain. i. 9), and defending in the se¬ 
nate and at the bar men who had not only distin- 

f ;uishcd themselves ns his bitter foes, but on whom 
ie had previously lavished every term of abuse 
which an imagination fertile in invective could sug¬ 
gest. (Ad Fum. vii. 1, v. 8.) 

Such was the course of his life for five years 
(b. C. 57-52), a period during the whole of which 
ho kept up warm social intercourse with the mem¬ 
bers of the triumvirate, especially Pompey, who 
remained constantly at Rome, and received all out¬ 
ward marks of high consideration. A large por¬ 
tion of his time was occupied by the business of 
pleading; but being latterly in a great measure 
released from all concern or anxiety regarding pub¬ 
lic affairs, he lived much in the country, and found 
leisure to compose his two great political works, 
the Dc Rcpublica and the De Lcyilm*. 

After the death of Cnissus (b. c. 53) he was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the college of augurs, and to¬ 
wards the end of b. c. 5*2, at the very moment 
when his presence might have been of importance 
in preventing an open rupture between Pompey 
and Caesar, he was withdrawn altogether from 
Italy, and a new field opened up for the exercise 
of his talents, an office having been thrust upon 
him which he had hitherto earnestly avoided. In 
order to put a stop in some degree to the bribfry, 
intrigues, and corruption of every description, for 
whicn the Roman magistrates had become so noto¬ 
rious in their anxiety to procure some wealthy 
government, a law was enacted during the third 
consulship of Pompey (b. c. 52) ordaining, that no 
consul or praetor should be permitted to hold a 
province until five years should have elapsed from 
the expiration of his office, and that in the mean¬ 
time governors should be selected by lot from those 
persons of consular and praetorian rank wha had 
never held any foreign command. To this number 
Cicero belonged : his name was thrown into the 
urn, and fortune assigned to him Cilicia, to which 
were annexed Pisidia, Pamphylia, some districts 
(of Cappadocia) to the north of mount Taurus, and 
the island of Cyprus. His feelings and conduct on 
this occasion present a most striking contrast to 
those exhibited by his countrymen under like cir¬ 
cumstances. Never was an honourable and lucra¬ 
tive appointment bestowed on one les3 willing to 


accept it. His appetite for praise seem9 to have 
become more craving just in proportion as his real 
merits had become less and the dignity of his posi¬ 
tion lowered; but Rome was the only theatre on 
which he desired to perform a part. From the 
moment that be quitted the metropolis, his letters 
are filled with expressions of regret for what he 
had left behind, and of disgust with the occupa¬ 
tions in which he was engaged; every friend and 
acquaintance is solicited and importuned in turn to 
use every exertion to prevent the period of his ab¬ 
sence from being extended beyond the regular and 
ordinary space of a single year. It must be con¬ 
fessed that, in addition to the vexatious interrup¬ 
tion of all his pursuits and pleasures, the condition 
of the East was by no means encouraging to a man 
of peace. The Parthians, emboldened by their 
signal triumph over Crassus, had invaded Syria; 
their cavalry was scouring the country up to the 
very walls of Antioch, and it was generally be¬ 
lieved that they intended to force the passos of 
mount Amanus, and to burst into Asia through Cili¬ 
cia, which was defended by two weak legions only, 
a force utterly inadequate to meet the emergency. 
Happily, the apprehensions thus excited were not 
realized : the Parthians received a check from 
Cassius which compelled them in the mean time to 
retire beyond the Euphrates, and Cicero was left 
at liberty to make the circuit of his province, and 
to follow out that system of impartiality, modera¬ 
tion, and self-controi which he was resolved should 
regulate not only his own conduct but that of every 
member of his retinue. And nobly did he redeem 
the pledge which he had voluntarily given to his 
friend Atticus on this head—strictly did he realise 
in practice the precepts which he had so well laid 
down in former years for the guidance of his bro¬ 
ther. Nothing could be more pure and upright 
than his administration in every department; and 
his staff, who at first murmured loudly at a stylo 
of procedure which most grievously curtailed their 
emoluments, were at length shamed into silence. 
The astonished Greeks, finding themselves listened 
to with kindness, and justice dispensed with an 
even hand, breathed nothing but love and grati¬ 
tude, while the confidence thus inspired enabled 
Cicero to keep the publicans in good-humour by 
settling to their satisfaction many complicated dis¬ 
putes, and redressing many grievances which had 
sprung out of the wretched and oppressive arrange¬ 
ments for the collection of the revenue. Not con¬ 
tent with the lame thus .acquired in cultivating the 
arts of peace, Cicero began to thirst after military 
renown, and, turning to account the preparations 
made against the Parthians, undertook an expedi¬ 
tion against the lawless robber tribes who, dwell¬ 
ing among the mountain fastnesses of the Syrian 
frontier, were wont to descend whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity offered and plunder the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. The operations, which were carried on 
chiefly by his brother Quintus, who was an expe¬ 
rienced soldier and one of his legati, were attended 
with complete success. The barbarians, taken by 
surprise, could neither escape nor offer any effectual 
resistance; various clans were forced to submit; 
many villages of the more obstinate were destroyed; 
Pindenissus, a strong hill fort of the Elcuthcrocilices, 
was stormed on the Saturnalia (b. c. 51), after a 
protracted siege; many prisoners and much plun¬ 
der were secured; the general was saluted as iin- 
perator by his troops; a despatch was transmitted 
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to the senate, in which these achievements were 
detailed with great pomp; every engine was set to 
work to procure a flattering decree and supplica¬ 
tions in honour of the victory; and Cicero had now 
the weakness to set his whole heart upon a triumph 
—a vision which he long cherished with a degree 
of childish obstinacy which must have exposed 
him to the mingled pity and derision of all who 
were spectators of his folly. The following spring 
(a c. 50) he again made a progress through the 
different towns of his province, and as soon as the 
year of his command was concluded, having re¬ 
ceived no orders to the contrary, delegated his au¬ 
thority to his quaestor, C. Caelius, and quitted 
Laodicea on the 30th of July (b. c. 50), having 
arrived in that city on the 31st of the same month 
in the preceding year. Returning homewards by 
Ephesus and Athens, he reached Brundisium in 
the last week of November, and arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Romo on the fourth of January 
(u. c. 49), at the very moment when the civil 
Btrife, which had been smouldering so long, burst 
forth into a blare of war, but did not enter the 
city bccauso he still cherished sanguine hopes of 
being allowed a triumph. 

From the middle of December (u. & 50) to the 
end of June (b. c. 49) he wrote almost daily to 
Atticus. The letters which form this series exhibit 
a most painful and humiliating spectacle of doubt, 
vacillation, and timidity, together with the utter 
absence of all singleness of purpose, and an utter 

want of firmness, either moral or physical. At 
first, although from habit, prejudice, and conviction 
disposed to follow Pompey, lie seriously debated 
whether he would not be justified in submitting 
quietly to Caesar, but soon afterwards accepted 
from the former the post of inspector of the Cam¬ 
panian coast, and the task of preparing for its de¬ 
fence, duties which he soon abandoned in disgust. 
Having quitted the vicinity of Rome on the 17th 
of January, he spent the greater portion of the 
two following months at Formiae in a state of 
miserable restlessness and hesitation ; murmuring at 
the inactivity of the consuls; railing at the policy 
of Pompey, which he pronounced to bo a tissue of 
blunders; oscillating first to one sido and then to 
the other, according to the passing rumours of the 
hour; and keeping up an active correspondence all 
the while with the leaders of both parties, to an 
extent which caused the circulation of reports little 
favourable to his honour. Nor were the suspicions 
thus excited altogether without foundation, for it 
is perfectly evident that he more than once was on 
the point of becoming a deserter, and in one epistle 
(ad Att viii. 1) he explicitly confesses, that he had 
embarked in the aristocratical cause sorely against 
his will, and that he would at once join the crowd 
who were flocking back to Rome, were it not for 
the incumbrance of his lictors, thus clinging to the 
last with pitiable tenacity to the faint and fading 
prospect of a military pageant, which must in his 
case have been a mockery. His distress was if 
possible augmented when Pompey, accompanied 
by a large number of senators, abandoned Italy; 
for now arose the question fraught with perplexity, 
whether he could or ought to stay behind, or was 
bound to join his friends; and this is debated over 
and over again in a thousand different shapes, his in¬ 
tellect being all the while obscured by irresolution 
and fear. These tortures were raised to a climax by 
a personal interview with Caesar, who uiged him to 
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retnm to Rome and act as a mediator, a proposal 
to which Cicero, who appears, if we can trust his 
own account, to have comported himself for the 
moment with considerable boldness and dignity, 
refused to accede, unless he were permitted to use 
his own discretion and enjoy full freedom of speech 
—a stipulation which at once put an end to the 
conference. At last, after many lingering delays 
and often renewed procrastination, influenced not 
so much by any overpowering sense of rectitude or 
consistency as by his sensitiveness to public opi¬ 
nion, to the “ serrao hominum” whose censure he 
dreaded far more than the reproaches of his own 
conscience, and impressed also with a strong belief 
that Caesar must be overwhelmed by the enemies 
who were closing around him, he finally decided 
to pass over to Greece, and embarked at Brundi¬ 
sium on the 7th of June (b. c. 49). For the space 
of nearly a year wc know little of his movements; 
one or two notes only have been preserved, which, 
combined with an anecdote given by Macrobius 
(«So£ ii. 3), prove that, during his residence in the 
camp of Pompey he was in bad health, low spirits, 
embarrassed by pecuniary difficulties, in the habit 
of inveighing against everything he heard and saw 
around him, and of giving way to the deepest des¬ 
pondency. After tho battle of Pharsalia (August 
9, b. c. 48), at which he was not present, Cato, 
who had a fleet and a strong body of troops at 
Dyrrachium, offered them to Cicero as tho person 
best entitled by his rank to assume the command; 
and upon his refusing to have any further concern 
with warlike operations, young Pompey and some 
others of the nobility drew their swords, and, de¬ 
nouncing him as a traitor, were with difficulty 
restrained from slaying him on the spot. It is 
impossible to tell whether this narrative, which 
rests upon the authority of Plutarch, is altogether 
correct; but it is certain that Cicero regarded tho 
victory of Caesar as absolutely conclusive, and felt 
persuaded that farther resistance was hopeless. 
While, therefore, some of his companions in arms 
retired to Achaia, there to watch the progress of 
events, and others passed over to Africa and Spain 
determined to renew the struggle, Cicero chose 
rather to throw himself at once upon the mercy of 
the conqueror, and, retracing his steps, landed at 
Brundisium about the end of November. Hero 
he narrowly escaped being put to death by the 

legions which arrived from Pharsalia under the 
orders of M. Antonius, who, although disposed to 
treat the fugitive with kindness, was with tho 
greatest difficulty prevailed upon to allow him to 
continue in Italy, having received positive instruc¬ 
tions to exclude all the retainers of Pompey except 
such as had received special permission to return. 
At Brundisium Cicero remained for ten months 
until the pleasure of the conqueror could be known, 
who was busily engaged with the wars which 
sprung up in Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. During 
the whole of this time his mind was in a most 
agitated and unhappy condition. He was con¬ 
stantly tormented with unavailing remorse on ac¬ 
count of the folly of his past conduct in having 
identified himself with the Pompeians when he 
might have remained unmolested at home; he was 
filled with apprehensions as to the manner in which 
he might be treated by Caesar, whom he had so 
often offended and so lately deceived ; he moreover 
was visited by secret shame and compunction for 
having at once given up his associates upon the 
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first turn of fortune; above all, he was haunted with the intention of being absent until the new 
by the foreboding that they might after all prove consuls should have entered upon office, from whose 
victorious, in which event his fate would have been vigour and patriotism he anticipated a happy 
desperate; and the cup of bitterness was filled by change. While in the neighbourhood of Rhegium 
the unnatural treachery of his brother and nephew, (August 2, b. c. 44), whither he had been driven 
who were seeking to recommend themselves to from the Sicilian coast by a contrary wind, he was 
those in power by casting the foulest calumnies persuaded to return in consequence of intelligence 
and vilest aspersions upon their relative, whom that matters were likely to be arranged amicably 
they represented as having seduced them from their between Antony and the senate. How bitterly 
duty. This load of misery was, however, light- this anticipation was disappointed is sufficiently 
ened by a letter received on the 12th of August proved by the tone and contents of the first two 
(«. c. 47) from Caesar, in which he promised to Philippics; but the jealousy which had sprung up 
forget the past, and be the same as he had ever in Antony towards Octavianus soon induced the 
been—a promise which he amply redeemed, for on former to quit the city, while the latter, commen- 
his arrival in Italy in September, he greeted Cicero cing that career of dissimulation which he main- 
with frank cordiality, and treated him ever after tained throughout a long and most prosperous life, 
with the utmost respect and kindness. affected the warmest attachment to the senate, 

Cicero was now at liberty to follow his own and especially to the person of their leader, who 
pursuits without interruption, and, accordingly, was completely duped by these professions. From 
until the death of Caesar, devoted himself with the beginning of the year b. c. 43 until the end of 
exclusive assiduity to literary labours, finding con- April, Cicero was in the height of his glory ; 
solution in study, but not contentment, for public within this space the last twelve Philippics were all 
display and popular applause had long been almost delivered and listened to with rapturous applause; 
necessary to his existence; and now that the se- his activity was unceasing, at one moment cn- 
nate, the forum, and the courts of law were silent, couraging the senate, at another stimulating the 
or, at all events, no longer presented an arena for people, he hurried from place to place the admired 
free and open discussion, the calm delights of spe- of nil, the very hero of the scene; and when at 
culative rosearch, for which he was wont to sigh length he announced the result of the battle^ under 
amid the din and hurry of incessant business, the walls of Mutina, he was escorted by crowds to 
seemed monotonous and dull. Posterity, however, the Capitol, thence to the Rostra, and thence to 
has good cause to rejoice that he was driven to his own house, with enthusiasm not less eager than 
seek this relief from distracting recollections ; for, was displayed when ho had detected and crushed 
during the years b. c. 46, 45, and 44, nearly the the associates of Catiline. But when the fatal news 
wholo of his most important works on rhetoric arrived of the union of Lepidus with Antony (29th 
and philosophy, with the exception of the two May), quickly followed by the defection of Octa- 
political treatises named above, were arranged and vianus, and when the latter, marching upon Rome 
published. In addition to the pain produced at the head of an armed force, compelled the comitia 
by wounded vanity, mixed with more honourable to elect him consul at the age of 19, it was but too 
sorrow arising from the degradation of his coun- evident that all was lost The league between the 
try, he was harassed by a succession of domestic three usurpers was finally concluded on the 27th 
annoyances and griefs. Towards the close of of November, and the lists of the proscribed finally 
B. C. 46, in consequence, it would appear, of some arranged, among whom Cicero and sixteen others 
disputes connected with pecuniary transactions, he were marked for immediate destruction, and agents 
divorced his wife Tercntia, to whom he had been forthwith despatched to perpetrate the murders 
united for upwards of thirty years, and soon after before the victims should take alarm. Although 
married a young and wealthy maiden, Publilia, his much care had been taken to conceal theoo pro¬ 
ward, but, as might have been anticipated, found ceedings, Cicero was warned of his danger while 
little comfort in this new alliance, which was spee- at his Tusculan villa, instantly set forth for the 
dily dissolved. But his great and overpowering coast with the purpose of escaping by sea, and 
affliction was the death of his beloved daughter, actually embarked at Antiuni, but was driven by 
Tullia (early in b. c. 45), towards whom he che- stress of weather to Circeii, from whence he coasted 
rished the fondest attachment. Now, as formerly, along to Formiae, where he landed at his villa, 
philosophy ufforded no support in the hour of trial; diseased in bod}’ and sick at heart, resolving no 
grief for a time seems to have been so violent as longer to fly from his fate. * The soldiers sent in 
almost to affect his intellects, and it was long be- quest of him were now known to be close at hand, 
foro ho recovered sufficient tranquillity to derive upon which his attendants forced him to enter a 
any enjoyment from society or engage with zest in litter, and hurried him through the woods towards 
his ordinary occupations. He withdrew to the the shore, distant about a mile from the house. As 
small wooded island of Astura, on the coast near they were pressing onwards, they were overtaken 
Antium, where, hiding himself in the thickest by their pursuers, and were preparing to defend 
groves, he could give way to melancholy thoughts their master with their lives, but Cicero command- 
without restraint; gradually he so far recovered as ed them to desist, and stretching forward called 
to be able to draw up a treatise on Consolation, in upon his executioners to strike. They instantly 
imitation of a piece by Crantor on the same topic, cut off’ his head and hands, which were conveyed 
and found relief in devising a variety of plans for to Rome, and, by the orders of Antony, nailed to 
a monument in honour of the deceased. the Rostra. 

The tumults excited by Antony after the mur- A glance at the various events which form the 
der of Caesar (b. c. 44) having compelled the lead- subject of the above narrative will sufficiently do¬ 
ing conspirators to disperse in different directions, monstrate, that Cicero was totally destitute of tho 
Cicero, feeling that his own position was not free qualifications which alone could have fitted him to 
from danger, set out upon a journey to Greece | sustain the character of a great independent states- 
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man amidst those scenes of turbulence and revolu¬ 
tionary violence in which his lot was cast. So 
long as he was contented in his struggle upwards 
to play a subordinate part, his progress was marked 
by extraordinary, well-merited, and most honour¬ 
able success. But when he attempted to secure the 
highest place, he was rudely thrust down by 
bolder, more adventurous, and more commanding 
spirits; when he sought to act as a mediator, he 
became the tool of each of the rivals in turn; and 
when, after much and protracted hesitation, he had 
finally espoused the interests of one, he threw an 
air of gloom and distrust over the cause by timid 
despondency and too evident repentance. His 
want of firmness in the hour of trial amounted to 
cowardice; his numerous and glaring inconsistencies 
destroyed all confidence in his discretion and judg¬ 
ment; his irresolution not untrequentiy assumed 
the aspect of awkward duplicity, and his restless 
craving vanity exposed him constantly to the snares 
of insidious flattery, while it covered him with 
ridicule and contempt. Even his boasted patriotism 
was of a very doubtful, we might say of a spurious 
stamp, for his love of country was so mixed up with 
petty feelings of personal importance, and his 
hatred of tyranny so inseparably connected in his. 
mind with his own loss of power and consideration, 
that we can hardly persuade ourselves that the 
former was the disinterested impulse of a noble 
heart so much as the prompting of selfishness and 
vain glory, or that the latter proceeded from a 
generous devotion to the rights and liberties of his 
fellow-citizens so much ns from the bitter con¬ 
sciousness of being individually depressed and 
overshadowed by the superior weight and emi¬ 
nence of another. It is vain to undertake the de¬ 
fence of his conduct by ingenious and elaborate 
reasonings. The whole case is placed clearly be¬ 
fore our eyes, and all the common sources of fallacy 
and unjust judgment in regard to public men are 
removed. Wo are not called upon to weigh and 
scrutinize the evidence of partial or hostile wit¬ 
nesses, whose testimony may bo coloured or per¬ 
verted by the keenness of party spirit. Cicero is 
his own accuser, and is convicted by his own de¬ 
positions. The strange confessions contained in 
his correspondence call for a sentence more severe 
than we have ventured to pronounce, presenting a 
most marvellous, memorable, and instructive spec¬ 
tacle of the greatest intellectual strength linked 
indissolubly to the greatest moral weakness. 

Upon his social and domestic relations we can 
dwell with unmixed pleasure. In the midst of al¬ 
most universal profligacy he remained uncontami¬ 
nated ; surrounded by corruption, not even malice 
over ventured to impeach his integrity. To bis 
dependents he was indulgent and warm-hearted, 
to his friends affectionate and true, ever ready to 
assist them in the hour of need with counsel, in¬ 
fluence, or purse; somewhat touchy, perhaps, and 
loud in expressing resentment when offended, but 
easily appeased, and free from all rancour. In his 
intercourse with his contemporaries he rose com¬ 
pletely above that paltry jealousy by which literary 
men are so often disgraced, fully and freely ac¬ 
knowledging the merits of his most formidable 
rivals,—Hortensius and Licinius Calvus, for the 
former of whom he cherished the warmest regard. 
Towards the members of his own family he uni¬ 
formly displayed the deepest attachment. Nothing 
could be more amiable than the readiness with 
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which he extended his forgiveness to his unworthy 
nephew and to his brother Quintus, after they had 
been guilty of the basest and most unnatural 
treachery and ingratitude ; his devotion through 
life to his daughter Tullia, and his despair upon 
her death, have already called forth some remarks, 
and when his son, as he advanced in years, did 
not fulfil the hopes and expectations of his father, 
he was notwithstanding treated with the utmost 
forbearance and liberality. One passage only in 
the private life of Cicero is obscured by a shade of 
doubt. The simple fact, that when he became 
embarrassed by pecuniary difficulties he divorced 
the mother of his children, to whom he had been 
united for upwards of thirty years, and soon after 
married a rich heiress, his own ward, appears at 
first sight suspicious, if not positively discreditable. 
But it must be remembered that we are altogether 
ignorant of the circumstances connected with this 
transaction. From a scries of obscure hints con¬ 
tained in letters to Atticus, we infer thatTerentia 
had been extravagant during the absence of her 
husband in the camp of Pompcy, and that she had 
made some arrangements with regard to her will 
which he looked upon ns unfair and almost dis¬ 
honest ; in addition to which, wo know from other 
sources that she was a woman of imperious and 
unyielding temper. On the other hand, the con¬ 
nexion with Puhlilia could not have been contem¬ 
plated at the period of the divorce, for we find that 
his friends were busily employed for some time in 
lookiug out for a suitable match, and that, among 
others, a daughter of Pompey was suggested. 
Moreover, if the new alliance had been dictated 
by motives of a purely mercenary nature, more 
anxiety would have been manifested to retain the 
advantages which it procured, while on the contra- 
rary we find that it was dissolved very quickly in 
consequence of the bride having incautiously tes¬ 
tified satisfaction at the death of Tullia, of whose 
influence 6hc may have been jealous, and that 
Cicero steadily refused to listen to any overtures, 
although a reconciliation was earnestly desired on 
the part of the lady. 

(Our great authority for the life of Cicero is his 
own writings, and especially his letters and ora¬ 
tions. The most important passages will be found 
collected in Meierotto, “Ciceronis Vita ex ipsius 
scriptis excerpta,” Berolin. 1783, and in the “ Ono- 
masticon Tullianum,” which forms an appendix to 
Orelli’s Cicero, Zurich, 1826—1838. Much that 
is curious and valuable may be collected from the 
biographies of the orator and his contemporaries by 
Plutarch, whose statements, however, must always 
he received with caution. Something may be 
gleaned from Velleius Paterculus also, and from the 
books of Appian and of Dion Cassius which belong 
to this period. These and other ancient testimo¬ 
nies have been diligently arranged in chronological 
order in the “ Ilistoria M. Tullii Ciceronis,” by F. 
Fabricius. Of modem works that of Middleton 
has attained great celebrity, although it must he 
regarded as a blind and extravagant panegyric ; 
some good strictures on his occasional inaccuracies 
and constant partiality will be found in Tunstall’s 
44 Epistola ad Middletonum,” Cantab. 1741, and in 
Colley Cibber's 44 Character and Conduct of Cicero,” 
London, 1747 ; but by far the most complete and 
critical examination of all points relating to Cicero 
and his times, down to the end of b. c. 56, is con¬ 
tained in the fifth volume of Drumann's 44 Gesck- 
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ichte Roma," a work not yet brought to a conclu¬ 
sion.) 

II. Writings of Cicero. 

The works of Cicero are so numerous and diver¬ 
sified, that it is necessary for the sake of distinct¬ 
ness to separate them into classes, and accordingly 
they may be conveniently arranged under five 
heads :—1. Philosophical works. 2. Speeches. 3. 
Correspondence. 4. Poems. 5. Historical and 
Miscellaneous works. The last may appear too 
vague and comprehensive, but nothing of impor¬ 
tance belonging to this section has been preserved. 

1. Philosophical Works. 

Several of the topics handled in this department 
are so intimately connected and shade into each 
other by such fine and almost imperceptible grada¬ 
tions, that the boundaries by which they are 
separated cannot in all rases be sharply defined, 
and consequently some of the subdivisions may 
appear arbitrary or inaccurate ; for practical pur¬ 
poses, however, the following distribution will be 
found sufficiently precise :— 

A. Philosophy of Taste or Rhetoric. B .Political 
Philosophy. C. Philosophy of Morals. D. Specu¬ 
lative Philosophy. E. Theology. 

In the table given below, those works to which 
an asterisk is prefixed have descended to us in a 
very imperfect and mutilated condition, enough, 
however, still remaining to convey a clear concep¬ 
tion of the general plan, tone, and spirit; of those 
to which a double asterisk is prefixed, only a few 
fragments, or even a few words, survive ; those 
printed in Italics are totally lost; those included 
within brackets arc believed to be spurious :— 

Rhctoricorum s. I)e Inventione 
Rhctorica libri II. 

De Parti tione Oratoria. 

Dc Oratorc libri III. 

Brutus s. Dc Claris Oratoribus. 
Orator s. De Optimo Gcnere 
dicendi. 

De Optimo Gcnere Oratorura. 
Topics. 

Communes Loci. 

[Rhetoricorum ad C. Herennium 
libri IV.] 

* De Republica libri VI. 

* De Legibus libri (VI.?) 

* 9 De Jure Civili. 

Epistola ad Caesarem de Ordi- 

nanda Republica. 

De Officiis libri III. 

* * Dc Virtutibus. 

Cato Major s. De Senectute. 
Laclius s. De Amicitia. 

* * De Gloria libri II. 

* * De Consolatione s. De Luctu 
minuendo. 

* Academicorum libri IV. 

De Finibus libri V. 
Tusculanarura Disputationum 

libri V. 

Paradoxa Stoicorum sex. 

* * Hortensius s. De Philoso- 
phia. 

" Timaeus ex Platone. 

* * Protagoras ex Platone. 
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A. Philosophy 
of Taste. 


B. Polilical 
Philosophy. 


C. Philosophy 
of Morals. 


D. Speculative 
Philosophy. 


De Natura Deomm libri III. 

t? r n.*rJ~ n , } Divinatione libri II. 

E. Theology, j . De Fato 

* * De Auguriis-Auguralia. 

The Editio Princeps of the collected philoso¬ 
phical works of Cicero was printed at Rome in 
1471, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 2 vols. folio, 

and is a work of excessive rarity. The first vo¬ 
lume contains De Natura Deomm, De Divinatione, 
De Officiis, Paradoxa, Laelius, Cato Major, Versus 
duodeciin Sapientium ; the second volume, Quacs- 
tioncs Tusculanae, De Finibus, De Fato, Q. Cicero 
de Petitione Consulatus, Fragments of the Hortcn- 
sius, Timaeus, Acadcmirae Quaestioncs, De Legibus. 

We have belonging to the same period, De 
Officiis, De Amicitia, De Senectute, Somnium 
Scipionis, Paradoxa, Tusculanae Quaestiones, in 
2 vols. folio, without place or date, but known to 
have been published at Paris about 1471> by Goring, 
Crantz, and Friburger. 

Also, the De Natura Deomm, De Divinatione, 
De Fato, De Legibus, Hortensius, (Modestus,) Do 
Disciplina Militari, appeared in 1 vol. 4to., 1471, 
at Venice, from the press of Vindclin de Spira. 

An excellent edition, intended to embrace the 
whole philosophical works of Cicero, was com¬ 
menced by J. A. Goerenz, and carried to the extent 
of three volumes, 8vo., which contain tho Do Legi¬ 
bus, Aradcmica, De Finibus, Leipz. 1809—1813. 

Before entering upon an examination of Cicero's 
philosophic writings in detail, we must consider very 
briefly the inducements which first prompted Cicero 
to devote his attention to the study of philosophy, 
the extent to which his original views were subse¬ 
quently altered and enlarged, the circumstances 
under which his various treatises were composed, 
the end which they were intended to accomplish, 
the degree of importance to be attached to these 
works, the form in which they arc presented to the 
reader, and the opinions really entertained by the 
author himself. 

Cicero dedicated his attention to philosophy in the 
first instance not merely as a branch of general educar 
tion, but ns that particular branch which was likely 
to prove peculiarly serviceable to him in attaining 
the great object of his youthful aspirations—orato¬ 
rical fame. (See Paradox, praef., De Off. prooem.) 
He must have discerned from a very early period 
that the subtle and astute, though often sophistical, 
arguments advanced by rival sects in supporting 
their own tenets and assailing the positions of their 
adversaries, and the habitual quickness of objection 
and readiness of reply which distinguished the 
oral controversies of the more skilful disputants 
could be turned to admirable account in the wordy 
combats of the courts; and hence the method pursued 
by the later Academy of probing the weak points 
| and detecting the fallacies of all systems in succes¬ 
sion, possessed the strongest attractions for one 
who to insure success must be able to regard each 
cause submitted to his judgment under many dif¬ 
ferent aspects, and be prepared to anticipate and 
repel exceptions, of whatever nature, proceeding 
from whatever quarter. We have already seen, 
in the biographical portion of this article, that 
Cicero allowed no opportunity to escape of gaining 
an intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
most popular sects, without resigning himself ex¬ 
clusively to one; and he was fully sensible that he 
owed much of the signal success which attended 
his efforts, after his return from Greece, to this 
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training in philosophy, which he emphatically de¬ 
nominates “the fountain-head of all perfect elo¬ 
quence, the mother of all good deeds and good 
words.” (Brnl. 93.) During his residence at 
Athens and at Rhodes he appears to have imbibed 
a deep and earnest attachment for the pursuit 
which he henceforward viewed as something better 
and nobler than a mere instrument for acquiring 
dialectic skill. Accordingly, every moment that 
could be snatched from his multifarious avocations 
was employed with exemplary zeal in accumulat¬ 
ing stores of philosophic lore, which were carefully 
treasured up in his memory. But the incessant 
demands of business long prevented him from ar¬ 
ranging and displaying the wealth thus acquired; 
and had not the disorders of the times compelled 
him upon two occasions to retire for a brief space 
from public life, he would probably never have 
communicated to the world the fruits of his scien¬ 
tific researches. The first of the two periods 
alluded to above was when after his recall from 
exile he found himself virtually deprived of all po¬ 
litical influence, and consequently, aithougli busily 
engaged in discharging the duties of a pleader, 
found leisure to compose his Dc Oralore, De Repub¬ 
lic «, and De Lcyibus. The second period reached 
from his return to Italy after the battle of Pharsalia 
until the autumn after the death of Caesar, during 
the greater portion of which he lived in retirement 
and produced the rest of his philosophical works, 
some of them being published even subsequent to 
his re-appearance on the stage of public affairs. 
But, although these were all finished and sent 
abroad between the end of b. c. 46 and the middle 
of b. c. 44, it would be absurd to suppose that the 
varied information required for such a task could 
have been brought together and distributed into a 
series of elaborate treatises in the course of sixteen 
or eighteen months. It seems much more proba¬ 
ble, ns indicated above, that the materials were 
gradually collected during a long course of reading 
and inquiry, and carefully digested by reflection 
and frequent discussion, so that when a convenient 
season had arrived, the design already traced out 
was completed in all its details. Thus we find in 
the dialogue upon Laws (i. 20) a reference to the 
debates which had taken place among the wise on 
the nature of the Supreme Good, the doubts and 
difficulties with which the question was still en¬ 
cumbered, and the importance of arriving at some 
correct decision ; after which the speaker proceeds 
briefly to express the same sentiments which nine 
years afterwards were expanded and formally 
maintained in the De Finibus. (Comp. Acad. i. 3.) 

In order to understand clearly the nature of 
those works and the end which they were intended 
to serve, we must bear in mind the important fact, 
that they were almost the first specimens of this 
kind of literature ever presented to the Romans in 
their own language. With the exception of the 
poems of Ivucretins and some other publications on 
the doctrines of Epicurus by an Amafinius and a 
Rabirius, so obscure that Cicero seems to have 
thought them not worth the trouble of perusal, 
there was absolutely nothing. Hence Cicero was 
led to form the scheme of drawing up a series of 
elementary treatises which should furnish his coun¬ 
trymen with an easy introduction to the knowledge 
of the tenets professed by the leading sects of 
Greece on the most important branches of politics, 
morals, metaphysics, and theology. We must, if 
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we desire to form a fair judgment, never forget 
that the design proposed was to communicate in a 
correct and precise but familiar and attractive form 
the results at which others had arrived, not to ex¬ 
pound new conceptions—to present a sharp and 
striking outline of the majestic structures reared 
by the labours of successive schools, not to claim 
distinction as the architect of a new edifice. The 
execution of this project demanded extensive re¬ 
search, a skilful selection of the best portions of 
the best authors, the accurate adjustment and har¬ 
monious combination of these loose fragments, a 
choice of familiar examples and apt illustrations 
to shed light on much that would necessarily ap¬ 
pear dark and incomprehensible to tho inexperi¬ 
enced, and, most difficult of all, the creation of 
terms and phraseology capable of expressing with 
clearness and exactitude a class of ideas altogether 
new. If then we find upon examination that this 
difficult undertaking, requiring the union of talents 
the most opposite, of unwearying application, deli¬ 
cate discrimination, refined taste, practical skill in 
composition, and an absoluto command over a stub¬ 
born and inflexible dialect, has been executed with 
consummate ability, we have no right to complain 
that many of tho topics are handled somewhat 
superficially, that there is an absence of all origi¬ 
nality of thought, and that no effort is made to 
enlarge the boundaries of the science. Nor have 
wo any reason to regret the resolution thus formed 
and consistently carried out. Wc arc put in pos¬ 
session of a prodigious mass of most curious and 
interesting information bearing upon the history of 
philosophy, conveyed in the richest and most win¬ 
ning language. Antiquity produced no works 
which could rival these as manuals of instruction ; 
as such they were employed until tho downfal of 
the Roman empire; they stood their ground and 
kept alive a taste for literature during the middle 
ages; they were still zealously studied for a long 
period after tho revival of learning; they even 
now command respect from the purity of tho moral 
principles which they inculcate, and serve ns mo¬ 
dels of perfect style and diction. We arrive at tho 
conclusion, that Cicero is fully entitled to the praise 
of having accomplished with brilliant success all 
that he engaged to perform. In philosophy he 
must be regarded as the prince of popular com¬ 
pilers, but nothing more. It is certain that he 
could not have put forth his powers in a manner 
better calculated to promote the interests and ex¬ 
tend the influence of his favourite pursuit. 

The greater number of these essays, in imita¬ 
tion of the writings of many of the Greek phi¬ 
losophers, are thrown into dialogue—a form ex¬ 
tremely well suited for the purposes of instruction, 
since it affords facility for familiar explanation and 
for the introduction of those elucidations and di¬ 
gressions so necessary to communicate clearness 
and animation to abstract propositions, which, if 
simply enunciated in a purely scientific shape, 
must unavoidably appear to the learner dull and 
spiritless. In a dialogue, also, the teacher is not 
compelled to disclose his own opinions, but may 
give full scope to his ingenuity and eloquence in 
expounding and contrasting the views of others. 
The execution is, upon the whole, no less happy 
than the design. One cannot fail to be impressed 
with the dexterity exhibited in contriving the 
machinery of the different conversations, the tact 
with which the most appropriate personages are se» 
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lectcd, the scrupulous accuracy with which their I cally and developed in formal precepts, had hitherto 


respective characters are distinguished and pre¬ 
served throughout, and the air of calm dignity 
which pervades each separate piece. At the same 
time, we must confess, that there is throughout a 
want of that life and reality which lends such a 
charm to the dialogues of Plato. We feel that 
most of the colloquies reported by the Athenian 
might actually have been held ; but there is a stiff¬ 
ness and formality about the actors of Cicero, and 
a tendency to lecture rather than to converse, which 
materially injures the dramatic effect, and in fact 
in some degree neutralizes the benefit to he derived 
from this method of imparting knowledge. He 
has also rather abused the opportunities presented 
for excursions into the attractive regions which lie 
out of the direct path, and so much space is some¬ 
times occupied by enthusiastic declamations, that 
the main subject is for a time thrown out of sight 
and forgotten. 

The speculative opinions entertained by Cicero 
himself are of little importance, except as a mere 
matter of curiosity, and cannot be ascertained 
with certainty. In all controversies the chief 
arguments of the contending parties are drawn out 
with the strictest impartiality, marshalled in strong 
relief over against each other, and the decision then 
left to tho reader. The habit of stating and com¬ 
paring a multitude of conflicting theories, each of 
which could number a long array of great names 
among its supporters, would naturally confirm that 
disposition to deny the certainty of human know¬ 
ledge which must have been imbibed in early life 
by the pupil of Philo of Larissa; while the multi¬ 
tude of beautiful and profound reflections scattered 
ovor tho writings of the Greek sages would lead an 
unbiassed mind, honest in its search after truth, to 
select what was best in each without binding him¬ 
self exclusively to one. 

(Those who desire to follow out this subject may 
consult Brucker, /Iistoria Crilica PhUosophiae , vol. 
ii. pp. 1—70; Gaultier de Sibert, Examen de la 
Phifosophie do Ciceron, in the Mcmoires de VAca¬ 
demia des Inscriptions , vols. xlii. and xliii.; Ritter, 
Geschichte dcr Philosophic vol. iv. pp. 76—168; 

G. Waldin, De Philosoph. Cic. Platonica , Jena, 
1753; J. G. Zicrlein, De Philosoph. Cic. Hal. 1770; 
J. C. Brieglieb, Progr. de Philosoph. Cic. Cob. 
1784 ; M. Fremling, Philosoph. Cic. Lund. 1795; 

H. C. F. Ilulsemann, De Indole Philosoph. Cic. Luneb. 
1799; D. F. Gedickc, Historia Philosoph. antvpiae 
ex Cic. Scriptis , Bcrol. 1815; J. A. C. Van Heusdc, 
M. TulU Cic. 4>i\onAdrojc Traj. ad Rhen. 1836; 
R. Kuhner, M. Tull. Cic. in Philosophium ejusque 
Partes Merita , Hamburg, 1825. The last men¬ 
tioned work contains a great quantity of informa¬ 
tion, distinctly conveyed, and within a moderate 
compass.) 

A. Philosophy of Taste, or Rhetoric. 

The rhetorical works of Cicero may be consi¬ 
dered as a sort of triple compound formed by com¬ 
bining the information derived from the lectures 
and disquisitions of the teachers under whom he 
studied, and from the writings of the Greeks, es¬ 
pecially Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Isocrates, 
with his own speculative researches into the nature 
and theory of the art, corrected in his later years 
by the results of extensive experience. Rhetoric, 
considered as a science depending upon abstract 
principles which might be investigated philosophi- 


attracted but little attention in Rome except among 
the select few who were capable of comprehending 
the instructions of foreign professors delivered in a 
foreign tongue; for the Latin rhetoricians were 
long regarded, and perhaps justly, as ignorant pre¬ 
tenders, who brought such discredit on the study by 
their presumptuous quackery, that so late as b. c. 
92, L. Crassus, who was not likely to be an unjust 
or illiberal judge in such matters, when censor was 
desirous of expelling the whole crew from the city. 
Thus Cicero had the honour of opening up to tho 
masses of his countrymen a new field of inquiry 
and mental exercise, and of importing for general 
national use one of the most attractive productions 
of Athenian genius and industry. 

The Editio Princeps of the collected rhetorical 
works of Cicero was printed at Venice by Alexan- 
drinus and Asulanus, fol. 1485, containing the Do 
Oratore, the Orator, the Topica, the Partitioncs 
Oratoriae, and the De Optimo Gcncre Oratorum, 
and was reprinted at Venice in 1488 and 1495, 
both in fol. The first complete edition, including, 
in addition to the above, the Brutus, the Rhctorica 
ad llerennium, and the De Invcniiono, was pub¬ 
lished at Venice by Aldus in 1514, 4to., edited in 
part by Naugerius. Of modern editions the most 
notable are the following : that by Sch'utz, which 
contains the whole. Lips. 1804, 3 vols. 8vo.; tho 
“Opera Rhctorica Minora,” by Wetzel, Lignitz, 
1807, containing all with the exceptions of the Do 
Oratore, the Brutus, and the Orator; and tho 
Orator, Brutus, Topica, De Optimo Gcncrc Onv- 
toruin, with the notes of Beicr and Orelli, Zurich, 
1830, 8vo. 

1. Rhetoricorum s. Do Invcniiono Rhctorica 

JJbri II. 

This appears to have boon the earliest of the 
efforts of Cicero in prose composition. It was in¬ 
tended to exhibit in a compendious systematic form 
all that was most valuable and worthy of note in 
the works of the Greek rhetoricians. Aristotle 
had already performed this task in so far as his own 
predecessors were concerned; and hence his writ¬ 
ings, together with those of his disciples and of the 
followers of Isocrates, would supply all the neces¬ 
sary materials for selection and combination. Ac¬ 
cording to the original plan, this treatise was to 
have embraced the whole subject; but there is no 
reason to fix upon the exact number of four books 
as the extent contemplated, and it certainly never 
was completed. The author, after finishing tho 
two which have descended to us, seems to have 
thrown them aside, and speaks of them at a later 
period perhaps too slightingly (dc Oral. i. 21 as 
a crude und imperfect performance. A ftcr a short 
preface regarding the origin, rise, progress, use and 
abuse of eloquence, we find an enumeration and 
classification of the different branches of the sul)- 
ject. The whole art must be considered under 
five distinct heads :—1. Its general character and 
the position which it occupies among the sciences 
(genus). 2. The duty which it is called upon to 
perform (ojficium). 3. The end which it seeks to 
attain (finis). 4. The subject matter of a speech 
(materia). 5. The constituent elements of which 
a speech is made up (partes rhctoricae). After 
remarking cursorily, with regard to the genus , that 
the art of rhetoric is a branch of civil knowledge 
(civilis scicnliae ), that its officium is, to use all the 
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methods most suitable for persuasion by oratory, 
and its finis to achieve this persuasion, Cicero con¬ 
fines himself for the present to the materia and 
partes. Now the materia, subject-matter, or form 
of a speech, may belong to one of three classes, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the audience. (Comp. 
Partit. Oral. 3.) I. The genus demonstrativum 
(yet'os eirtSeiKTiKoi'), addressed to mere listeners 
who study the oratory as an exhibition of art. 
2. The genus dclibcrativum (y4uos <rup€ov\emiK6r) 
addressed to those who judge of the future as in 
legislative and political assemblies. 3. The genus 
judiciule (ylvos SikovikSv), addressed to those who 
judge of the past as in courts of law. Again, the 
partes rhetoricae or constituent elements of a speech 
arc five. 1. The invention of arguments (inventio). 

2. The arrangement of these arguments ( dispositio). 

3. The diction in which these arguments are ex¬ 
pressed (cloquutio). 4. The clear and distinct per¬ 
ception in the mind of the things and words which 
compose the arguments and the power of producing 
them at the fitting season (memoria). 5. The 
delivery, comprehending the modulation of the 
voice, and the action of the body ( jyronuntuUio). 
These points being premised, it is proposed to treat 
of inventio generally and independently, and then 
to apply the principles established to each of the 
three classes under which the materia may be 
ranged, according to the following method : 

Every case which gives rise to debate or differ¬ 
ence of opinion ( controversy) involves a question, 
mid this question is termed the constitution ( con - 
stitntio) of the case. The constitution may be 
fourfold. 1. When the question is one of fact 
(controvcrsia facti), it is a conslitutio conjccturalis. 
2. When both parties are agreed as to the fact, but 
differ ns to the name by which the fact ought to be 
distinguished (controvcrsia nominis ), it is a constir 
tutio dejinitiva. 3. When the question relates to 
the quality of the fact (generis controversial it is a 
constitutio generalis. 4. When the question con¬ 
cerns the fitness or propriety of the fact ( quum aut 
quern, aut quicum , aut quomodo , aut apud quos, aut 
quo jure, aut quo tempore agerc oporleat quaerelur ), 
it is a constitutio translutiva. Again, the constitutor 
generalis admits of being divided into-— a. The 
constitutio juridiciulis , in which right and wrong, 
reward and punishment, are viewed in the abstract; 
and b. The constitutio negotialis, where they arc 
considered in reference to existing laws and usages; 
and finally, the constitutio juridicialis is subdivided 
into o. The constitutio absoluia , in which the ques¬ 
tion of right or wrong is viewed with reference to 
the fact itself; and /3. The constitutio assurnptiva , 
in which the question of right and wrong is viewed 
not with reference to the fact itself, but to the ex¬ 
ternal circumstances under which the fact took 
place. The constitutio assumptive is itself fourfold 
—(1) concessio , when the accused confesses the 
deed with which he is charged, and docs not jus¬ 
tify it but seeks forgiveness, which may be done in 
two ways, (a) by purgatio, when the deed is ad¬ 
mitted but moral guilt is denied in consequence of 
its having been done unwittingly ( imprudentia), or 
by accident (casu), or unavoidably ( necessitate), 
(/3) by dcprccatio , when the misdeed is admitted 
to have been done, and to have been done wilfully, 
but notwithstanding forgiveness is sought—a very 
rare contingency; (2) remotio criminis , when the 
accused defends himself by casting the blame on 
another; (3) relatio criminis , when the deed is 
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justified by previous provocation ; (4) comparatio , 
when the deed is justified by pleading a praise¬ 
worthy motive. 

The constitution of the case being determined, 
we must next examine whether the case be simple 
(simplex) or compound (conjuncta), that is, whether 
it involves a single question or several, and whether 
the reasonings do or do not depend upon some 
written document (in rationc, an in scriplo sit con¬ 
troversia). We must then consider the exact 
point upon which the dispute turns ( quacs/io ), the 
plea in justification (ratio), the debate which will 
arise from the reply to the plea of justification 
( jiulicatio ), and the additional arguments by which 
the defendant seeks to confirm his plea of justifica¬ 
tion after it had been attacked by his opponent 
(firmamcninm), which will convert the judicatio 
into a disceptaiio (comp. Part. Oral. 30), and so 
lead more directly to a decision. 

These matters being duly weighed, the orator 
must proceed to arrange the different divisions of 
his speech ( partes orationis ), which are six in 
number. 

1. The Exordium oi introduction, which is di¬ 
vided into a. the Prindpium or opening, and 6. tlio 
Insinuatio , of which the great object is to awak¬ 
en the nttention and sccuro the goodwill of the 

audience. 2. The Nairatio or statement of the 
case. 3. The Partitio or explanation of the man¬ 
ner in which the speaker intends te handle the 
case, indicating at the same time those points on 
which both parties are agreed, and those on which 
they differ. 4. The ConfirnuUio or array of argu¬ 
ments by which the speaker supports his case. 
5. The Rcprchensio or confutation of the arguments 
employed by the antagonist. 6. The Conclusio or 
peroration, consisting of a. the Enumcratio or brief 
impressive summary of the whole; b. the Indignar 
tio , which socks to enlist the passions of the 
audience, and, c. the Conquestio or appeal to their 
sympathies. 

Each of these six divisions is discussed separately, 
and numerous rules and precepts are laid down for 
the guidance of the orator. 

In the second book the fifth and sixth of the 
above divisions, the Confirmaiio and Rcprchcnsio 
are considered at large with direct reference to 
cases belonging to the Genus Judiciule, and to each 
of the four constitutions and their subdivisions, 
after which the two remaining classes, the Genus 
Deliberativum and the Gctius Demonstrativum, are 
very briefly noticed, and the dissertation upon 
Rhetorical invention closes somewhat abruptly. 

We have no means of deciding with certainty 
the exact time at which these books were com¬ 
posed and published. The expressions employed 
in the De Oratore (i. 2), “ quoniam quae pue.ris 
aut adolcscenttdis nobis ex commcntnriolis nostris 
inchoata ac rudia exciderunt, vix hac aetate dignn 
et hoc usu quem ex causis, quas diximus, tot 
tantisque consecuti sumus" (comp. i. C), point un¬ 
questionably to the early youth of Cicero, but 
without enabling us to fix upon any particular 
year. They formed, very probably, a portion of 
the fruits of that study continued incessantly 
during the period of tranquillity which prevail¬ 
ed in the city while Sulla was engaged in pro¬ 
secuting the Mithridatic war (b. c. 87—84), and 
bear the appearance of notes taken down from the 
lectures of some instructor, arranged, simplified, 
and expanded by reference to the original sources. 
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The work is repeatedly quoted hy Quintilian, 
sometimes under the title I.ibri Rketorici, some¬ 
times as Libri Artis Rhctoricae , generally as Rhe- 
torica (comp.Serv. adVirg. Aen. viii. 321, ix. 481), 
and we might infer from a passage in Quintilian 
(ii. 14. § 5), that De Rhetorics was the appellation 
selected by the author; at all events, the addition 
De Inventione Rketorica rests upon no ancient 
authority. 

An account of the most important editions of 
the Dc Inventione is given below, after the remarks 
upon the Rketorica ad Hcrcnnium. 

2. Dc Partitione Oratoria Dialogue. 

This has been correctly described as a catechism 
of Rhetoric, according to the method of the middle 
Academy, by way of question and answer, drawn 
up by Cicero for the instruction of his son Marcus, 
in which the whole art is comprised under three 
heads. 1. The Vis Oratoris , in which the subject 
is treated with reference to the speaker ; 2. the 
Oratio, which treats of the speech ; 3. the Quaestio , 
which treats of the case. 

The precepts with regard to the speaker arc 
ranged under five heads. 1. Invcntio. 2. Collo- 
catio. 3. Eloquulio. 4. Actio. 5. Memoria. 

The precepts with regard to the speech are also 
undor live heads. 1. Exordium . 2. Nurratio . 
3. Confirmatio . 4. Reprehensio. 5. Peroratio. 

The case may be a. In finita, in which neither 
persons nor times are defined, and then it is called 
propositum or consultation or it may be 6. Finita , in 
which the persons are defined, and then it is called 
causa; this in reality is included in the former. 

The precepts with regard to the quaestio infinita 
or considtatio arc ranged under 1. Cognition by 
which the existence, the nature, and the quality of 
the case are determined; 2. Actio, which discusses 
the means and manner in which any object may 
be obtained. 

The precepts with regard to the quaestio finita or 
causa are ranged under three heads, according as 
the case belongs to 1. the Genus Demonstrativum; 2. 
the Genus Dclibcrattvum; 3. the Genus Judieiale. 

The different constitutions arc next passed under 
review, and the conversation concludes with an 
exhortation to the study of philosophy. 

These partitiones, a term which corresponds to 
the Greek Siaiptotis, may be considered as the 
most purely scientific of all the rhetorical works of 
Cicero, and form a useful companion to the treatise 
De Inventione; but from their strictly technical 
character the tract appears dry and uninteresting, 
and from the paucity of illustrations is not unfre- 
quently somewhat obscure. From the circumstance 
that Cicero makes no mention of this work in his 
other writings, some critics have called in question 
its authenticity, but there seems to be no evidence 
either internal or external to justify such a sus¬ 
picion, and it is repeatedly quoted by Quintilian 
without any expression of doubt. Another debate 
has arisen as to the period when it was composed. 
We are told at the commencement that it was 
drawn up during a period when the author was 
completely at leisure in consequence of having been 
at length enabled to quit Rome, and this expres¬ 
sion has been generally believed to indicate the 
close of the year b. c. 46 or the beginning of b. c. 
45, shortly before the death of Tullia and the de¬ 
parture of Marcus for Athens, when, as we know 
from his correspondence, he was devoting himself 
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with the greatest diligence to literary pursuits. 
(Ad Fam. vii. 28, ix. 26.) Hand has, however, 
endeavoured to prove (Ersch and Gruber’s En- 
cyclopadie , art. Cicero ), that we may with greater 
prolability fix upon the year B. c. 49, when Cicero 
after his return from Cilicia suddenly withdrew from 
Rome about the middle of January (ad Ait. vii. 
10), and having spent a considerable time at 
Formiae, and visited various parts of Campania, 
proceeded to Arpinum at the end of March, in¬ 
vested his son with the manly gown, and after¬ 
wards made him the companion of his flight. But 
this critic seems to have forgotten that Cicero 
never entered the city from the spring of b. c. 51 
until late in the autumn of b. c. 47, and therefore 
could certainly never have employed the phrase 
“ quoniam aliquando Roma cxcundi potestas data 
est,” and still less could he ever have talked of 
enjoying “summum otium” at an epoch perhaps 
the most painful and agitating in his whole life. 

The earliest edition of the Partitiones Oratorio;, 
in a separate form, which bears a date, is that by 
Gabr. Fontana, printed in 1472, 4to., probably at 
Vcnice. There are, however, two editions, supposed 
by bibliographers to be older. Neither of them 
has place, date, nor printer’s name, but one is 
known to be from the press of Moravus at Naples. 
The commentaries ofG. Valla and L. Strcbaeus, with 
the argument of Latomius, arc found in the edition 
of Seb. Gryphius, Leyden, 1541 and 1545, 8 yo., 
often reprinted. We have also the editions of Ca- 
memrius, Lips. 1549; of Sturmius, Stiasburg, 1565; 
of Minos, Paris, 1582of Maioragius and Marcel- 
linus, Venice, 1587 ; of Hauptmann, Leipzig, 1741. 
In illustration, the disquisition of Erhard. Reus- 
chius, “ I)c Ciccronis Partitionibus Oratoriis," 
Helmstaedt, 1723, will be found useful. 

3. Dc Oratore ad Quintum Fratvem Libri III. 

Cicero having been urged by his brother Quintus 
to compose a systematic work on the art of Oratory, 
the dialogues which bear the abovo title were 
drawn up in compliance with this request. Thoy 
were completed towards the end of b. c. 55 (ad 
Att. iv. 13), about two years after the return of 
their author from banishment, and had occupied 
much of his time during a period in which ho had 
in a great measure withdrawn from public life, and 
had sought consolation for his political degradation 
by an earnest devotion to literary pursuits. All his 
thoughts and exertions were thus directed in ono 
channel,and consequently, ns might be expected, the 
production before us is one of bis most brilliant ef¬ 
forts, and will be found to be so accurately finished 
in its most minute parts, that it may be regarded as 
a master-piece of skill in all that relates to the 
graces of style and composition. The object in 
view, as explained by himself, was to furnish a 
treatise which should comprehend all that was 
valuable in the theories of Aristotle, Isocrates, and 
other ancient rhetoricians, and at the same time 
present their precepts in an agreeable and attrac¬ 
tive form, disembarrassed of the formal stiffness and 
dry technicalities of the schools. (Ad Fam. i. 9, 
ad Att. iv. 16.) 

The conversations, which form the medium 
through which instruction is conveyed, are sup¬ 
posed to have taken place in b. c. 91, immediately 
before the breaking out of the Social war, at tho 
moment when the city was violently agitated by 
the proposal of the tribune M. Livius Drusus, to 

3 a 2 
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grant to the senators the right of acting in common 
with the equites as judices on criminal trials. The 
measure was vehemently opposed by the consul 
Philippus, who was in consequence regarded as a 
traitor to his order, and supported by all the in¬ 
fluence and talent of L. Licinius Crassus, the most 
celebrated orator of that epoch, who had filled the 
preceding year the office of censor. This venerable 
statesman is represented as having retired to his 
villa at Tuscnlum during the celebration of the 
Roman games, in order that he might collect his 
thoughts and brace up his energies for the grand 
struggle which was soon to decide the contest. 
He was accompanied to his retirement by two 
youths of high promise, C. Amelius Cotta (consul 
b. c. 75) and P. Sulpicius Rufus, and there joined 
by his father-in-law and former colleague in the 
consulship (n. c. 95), Q. Mucius Scaevola, renown¬ 
ed for his profound knowledge of civil law, and by 
his friend and political ally, M. Antonius (consul 
b. c. 99), whose fame as a public speaker was 
little if at all inferior to that of Crassus himself. 
The three consular sages having spent the first day 
in reflections upon politics and the aspect of public 
affairs, unbend themselves on the second by the 
introduction of literary topics. The whole party 

being stretched at ease under the shadow of a 

spreading plane, the elders, at the earnest solicita¬ 
tion of Cotta and Sulpicius, commence a discourse 
upon oratory, which is renewed the following 
morning and brought to a close in the afternoon. 
At the end of the first dialogue, Scncvola, in order 
that strict dramatic propriety may be observed 
(see ad Att. iv. 16), retires, and his place, in the 
two remaining colloquies, is supplied by Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, and his half-brother, C. Julius Caesar 
Strabo, both distinguished as public speakers, the 
former celebrated for the extreme purity of his dio- 
tion, the latter for the pungency of his wit. 

An animated debate first urises on the qualifications 
essential for pre-eminence in oratory. Crassus, 
who throughout must be regarded as expressing the 
sentiments of Cicero, after enlarging upon the im¬ 
portance, the dignity, and the universal utility of 
eloquence, proceeds to describe the deep learning, 
the varied accomplishments, and the theoretical 
skill which must enter into the combination which 
shall form a perfect orator, while Antonius, although 
ho allows that universal knowledge, if attainable, 
would mightily increase the power of those who pos¬ 
sessed it, is contented to pitch the standard much 
lower, and seeks to prove that the orator is more 
likely to be embarrassed than benefited by aiming 
at what is beyond his reach, and that, by attempt¬ 
ing to master the whole circle of the liberal arts, he 
will but waste the time that might be more profit¬ 
ably employed, since the natural gifts of quick ta¬ 
lents, a good voice, and a pleasing delivery, when 
improved by practice, self-training, and experience, 
are in themselves amply sufficient to produce the re¬ 
sult sought. This preliminary controversy, in which, 
however, both parties agree in reality, as to what 
is desirable, although they differ as to what is prac¬ 
ticable, being terminated, Antonius and Crassus 
enter jointly upon the T€x^o\oyla (ad Att. iv. 
16) of the subject, and expound the principles and 
rules upon which success in the rhetorical art de¬ 
pends and by the observance of which it may be 
achieved. The former discusses at large in the se¬ 
cond book, the invention and arrangement of argu¬ 
ments^ and winds up with a dissertation on memory , 
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the continuous flow of his discourse being broken 
and relieved by an essay, placed in the mouth of 
Caesar, upon the nature and use of humour , a di¬ 
gression, both amusing in itself, and interesting ge¬ 
nerally, as evincing the miserable bad taste of the 
Romans in this department. In the third book, 
CrassnB devotes himself to an exposition of the or¬ 
naments of rhetoric, comprising all the graces of 
diction , to which are added a few remarks upon de¬ 
livery , that is, upon the voice, pronunciation , and 
action of the speaker. 

The MSS. of the Dc Oratorc known up to the 
early part of the 15th century, were all imperfect. 
There were blanks extending in Bk. i. from c. 29. 
§ 128 to c. 34. § 157, and from c. 43. § 193 to Bk. 
ii. c. 59. § 19, although in the Erfurt MS. only 
ns far ns Bk. ii. c. 3. § 13; in Bk. ii. fromc. 12. § 
50 to c. 14. § 60 ; and in Bk. iii. from c. 5. § 17 
to c. 28. §110. These gaps were first supplied by 
Gasparinus of Barziza, from a MS. found at Lodi, 
and hence called Codex Laudensis , 1419, which in 
addition to the Rhctorica ad Ucrcnnium , the Dc In- 
ventione , the Brtdus and the Orator contained the 
three books De Oratorc entire. This MS., which is 
now lost, was repeatedly copied, and its contents 
soon beenme known all over Italy ; but it is uncer¬ 
tain whether the whole was transcribed, or merely 
those passages which were required to fill up exist¬ 
ing deficiencies. 

The Editio Princeps of the Dc Oratorc was print¬ 
ed at the monastery of Subiaco, by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, in 4to. between 1465 and 1467. The 

most useful editions are those by Pearce, Cnmb. 
1716, 1732, and Loud. 1746, 1771, 1795, 8vo. ; by 
J. F. Wetzel, Brunswick, 1794, 8vo.; by Ilarles, 
with the notes of Pearce and others, Leipzig, 1816, 
8vo. ; by O. M. Muller, Leipzig, lf>19, 8vo.; by 
Ilcinichsen, Copenhagen, 1830, 8vo. 

Literature:—J. A. Enicsti, Dc Praestantia Li- 
brorum Cue. dc Oratorc Prolusio , Lips. 1736, 4to. ; 
C. F. Matthiae, Prolegomcnen xu Cic. Gesprachen 
vom Hcdner y Worms, 1791, and Frankfort, 1812, 
8vo.; II. A. Schott, Comment, qua Cic. do Fine 
Eloquentiae Sentcntia e.ratninalur> Lips. 1801 ; G. 
E. Gierig, Von dem asthctischen Wei the dcr Bucher 
des Cic. vom Redncr y Fulda, 1807 ; J. F. Schaar- 
schmidt, De Proposito Libri Cic. dc Oratorc , Schnee- 
berg, 8vo.; 1804 ; E. L. Trompheller, Versuch 
einer Charakteristik der Ciccronischen Bucher vom 
Redner , Coburg, 1830, 4to. 

4. Brutus s. dc Claris Oratoribus. 

This work is in the form of a dialogue, the 
speakers being Cicero himself, Atticus, and M. 
Brutus ; the scene a grass plot, in front of a colon¬ 
nade, attached to the house of Cicero at Rome, 
with a statue of Plato close at hand. It contains 
a complete critical history of Roman eloquence, 
from the earliest epochs, commencing with L. Ju¬ 
nius Brutus, Appius Claudius, M. Curius, and 
sundry sages of the olden time, whose fame rested 
upon obscure tradition alone, passing on to those 
with regard to whose talents more certain informa¬ 
tion could be obtained, such as Cornelius Ccthegus 
and Cato, the censor, advancing gradually till it 
reached such men as Catulus, Licinius Crassus, and 
M. Antonius, whose glory was bright in the recol¬ 
lection of many yet alive, and ending with those 
whom Cicero himself had heard with admiration as 
a youth, and rivalled as a man, the greatest of whom 
was Hortensius, and with him the list closes, living 
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orators being excluded. Prefixed, are some short, 
but graphic sketches, of the most renowned Grecian 
models ; the whole discourse being interspersed 
with clever observations on the speculative princi¬ 
ples of the art, and many important historical de¬ 
tails connected with the public life and services of 
the individuals enumerated. Great taste and dis¬ 
crimination are displayed in pointing out the cha¬ 
racteristic merits, and exposing the defects, of the 
various styles of composition reviewed in turn, and 
the work is most valuable as a contribution to the 
history of literature. But, from the desire to ren¬ 
der it absolutely complete, and, at the same time, 
to confine it within moderate limits, the author is 
compelled to hurry from one individual to another, 
without dwelling upon any for a sufficient period to 
leave a distinct impression on the mind of the read¬ 
er ; and, while we complain of the space occupied 
by a mere catalogue of uninteresting names, by 
which we are wearied, we regret that our curiosity 
should have been excited, without being gratified, 
in regard to many of the shining lights which shed 
such a lustre over the last century of the common¬ 
wealth. 

The Brutus was composed next in order, although 
at a long interval, after the De Republican at a pe¬ 
riod when Caesar was already master of tho state, 
it was written before the Cato. the Cuto itself 
coming immediately before the Orator. a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances which fixes it down to the 
year b. c. 46. {Brut. I, 2, 5,6, Oral. 7, de Divin . 
ii. 1.) 

The Bratus was unknown until the discovery of 
tho Codex Laudensis described above. Hence all 
the MSS. being confessedly derived from this source 
do not admit of being divided into families, although 
the text might probably be improved if the trans¬ 
cripts existing in various European libraries were 
more carefully examined and compared. 

The Editio Princeps of the Brutus was that 
printed at Rome, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
146.9, 4to., in the same volume with the De Oratore 
and the Orator. The best edition is that by Ellendt, 
with very copious and useful prolegomena, Konigs- 
berg, 1826, 8vo., to which we may add an useful 
school edition by Billerbeck, Hannover, 1828. 

6. Ad M. BnUiim Orator. 

Cicero having been fre<ftiently requested by M. 
Brutus to explain his views with regard to what 
constituted a faultless orator, this term being un¬ 
derstood to denote a public speaker in the 6enato 
or in the forum, but to exclude the eloquence dis¬ 
played by philosophers in their discourses, and by 
poets and historians in their writings, endeavours 
in the present essay to perform the task imposed 
on him. We must not, therefore, expect to find 
here a series of precepts, the result of observation 
and induction, capable of being readily applied in 
practice, or a description of anything actually ex¬ 
isting in nature, but rather a fancy picture, in 
which the artist represents an object of ideal 
beauty, such as would spring from the union of all 
the prominent characteristic excellences of the 
most gifted individuals, fused together and concen¬ 
trated into one harmonious whole. 

He first points out that perfection must consist 
in absolute propriety of expression, and that this 
could be obtained only by occasional judicious 
transitions from one style to another, by assuming, 
according to the nature of the subject, at one time 
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a plain, familiar, unpretending tone; hv rising at 
another into lofty, impassioned, and highly orna¬ 
mented declamation; and by observing in general 
a graceful medium between the two extremes; by 
ascending, as the Greeks expressed it, from the 
laxvov to the aHpou, and falling back from the 
aSp6u to the ov ,—instead of adhering stead¬ 

fastly, after the fashion of most great orators, to 
one particular form. He next passes on to combat 
an error very prevalent among his countrymen, 
who, admitting that Athenian eloquence was the 
purest model for imitation, imagined that its es¬ 
sence consisted in avoiding with scrupulous care 
all copious, flowing, decorated periods, and in ex¬ 
pressing every idea in highly polished, terse, epi¬ 
grammatic sentences—a system which, however 
interesting ns an effort of intellect, must necessarily 
produce results which will fall dull and cold upon 
the ear of an ordinary listener, and, if carried out 
to its full extent, degenerate into offensive man¬ 
nerism. After dwelling upon these dangers and 
insisting upon the folly of neglecting tho practice 
of Aeschines and Demosthenes and setting up such 
a standard ns Thucydides, Cicero proceeds to show 
that the orator must direct his chief attention to 
three points, which in fact comprehend the soul of 
tho art, the what, the where, and tho how; tho mat¬ 
ter of his speech, the arrangement of that matter, 
the expression and enunciation of that matter 
each of which is in turn examined and discussed. 
The perfect orator being defined to be one who 
clearly demonstrates to his hearers the truth of tho 
position he maintains, delights them by the beauty 
and fitness of his language, and wins them over to 
his cause (“ is, qui in foro, causisque civilihus, itn 
dicet, ut probet, ut delcctet, ut flcctat"), wc are 
led to consider the means by which these ends aro 
reached. The groundwork and foundation of tho 
whole is true wisdom, but true wisdom can bo 
gained only by the union of all the highest natural 
endowments with a knowledge of philosophy and 
all the chief departments of literature and science ; 
and thus Cicero brings us round to the conclusion, 
which is in fact the pervading idea of this and tho 
two preceding works, that he who would be a per¬ 
fect orator must be a perfect man. What follows 
(from c. 40 to the end) is devoted to a dissertation 
on the harmonious arrangement of words and the 
importance of rhythmical cadence in prose compo¬ 
sition—a curious topic, which attracted much at¬ 
tention in ancient times, as may be seen from the 
elaborately minute dulncss of Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus, but possesses com para lively little inte¬ 
rest for the modem reader. 

The Orator was composed about the beginning 
of B.C. 45, having been undertaken immediately 
after the completion of the Cato. Cicero declares, 
that he was willing to stake his reputation for 
knowledge and taste in his own art upon the merits 
of this work: u Mihi quidem sic persuadeo, me 
quidquid habucrim judicii de dicendo in ilium librum 
contulisse and every one must be charmed by 
the faultless purity of the diction, the dexterity 
manifested in the choice of appropriate phraseology, 
and the sonorous flow with which the periods roll 
gracefully onwards. There is now and then per¬ 
haps a little difficulty in tracing the connexion of 
the different divisions; and while some of the most 
weighty themes are touched upon very slightly, 
disproportionate space is assigned to the remarks 
upon the music of prose; but this probably arose 
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from the subject having been entirely passed over 
in the two preceding treatises. For it must be 
borne in mind that the De Oratore , the Brutus, 
and the Orator were intended to constitute a con¬ 
nected and continuous series, forming a complete 
system of the rhetorical art. In the first are ex¬ 
pounded the principles and rules of oratory, and the 
qualifications natural and acquired requisite for suc¬ 
cess ; in the second the importance of these qualifi¬ 
cations, and the use and application of the principles 
and rules are illustrated by a critical examination of 
the leading merits and defects of the greatest pub¬ 
lic speaker’s; while in the third is delineated that 
ideal perfection to which the possession of all the 
requisite qualifications and a strict adherence to 
all the principles and rules would lead. 

The Editio Princeps of the Orator is that men¬ 
tioned above, under the Brutus, printed at Rome 
in 1469. The best is that by Meyer, Lips. 1827, 
8vo.; to which we may add the school edition of 
Billerbeck, Hannover, 1829, 8vo. 

Literature:—P. Ramus, Brutinae Quaestiones in 
Oralorcm Cic ., Paris. 1547, 4to., 1549, 8vo.; 
J. Peri onius, Oratio pro Cic. Oratore contra P. 
Ramum , Paris. 1547, 8vo.; A. Maioragius, In 
Oralorcm Cic. Commcntarius , Basil. 1552; M. 
Junius, In Oralorcm Cic. Scholia , Argent. 1585, 
8vo.; II. A. Burchardus, Ammiulversiones ad Cic. 
Oralorcm , Bcrolin. 1815, 8yo. 

6. De Optimo Gencre Orator urn. 

We have alrendy noticed in the remarks on the 
Orator the opinion advocated by several of the 
most distinguished speakers of this epoch, such as 
Brutus and Cnlvus, that the essence of the true 
Attic style consisted in employing the smallest 
possible number of words, and concentrating the 
meaning of the speaker into subtle, terse, pointed 
sentences, which, however, from being totally de¬ 
void of all ornament and amplitude of expression, 
were for the most part stiff, lean, and dry, the very 
reverse of Cicero's style. In order to refute practi¬ 
cally this prevalent delusion, Cicero resolved to 
render into Latin the two most perfect specimens of 
Grecian eloquence, the orations of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes in the case of Ctcsiphon. The trans¬ 
lation itself has been lost; but a short preface, in 
which the origin and object of the undertaking is 
explained, is still extant, and bears the title given 
above, De Optimo Gencre Oratorum. 

The Editio Princeps of this tract, in an indepen¬ 
dent form, is that published with the commentary 
of Achilles Statius, Paris, 1551, 4to., and 1552, 
8vo. We have also “ De Optimo Genere Oratorum, 
ad Trebatium Topica, Omtoriac Partitioned cum 
Comraentario, ed. G. H. Saalfrank, vol. i. Ratisbon, 
1823, 8vo.” 

7. Topica ad C. Trebatium. 

C. Trebatius, the celebrated jurisconsult, having 
found himself unable to comprehend the Topics of 
Aristotle, which treat of the Invention of Argu¬ 
ments, and having failed in procuring any expla¬ 
nation from a celebrated rhetorician, whose aid he 
sought, had frequently applied to Cicero for infor¬ 
mation and assistance. Cicero's incessant occupa¬ 
tions prevented him for a long time from attending 
to these solicitations; but when he was sailing to¬ 
wards Greece, the summer after Caesar's death, he 
was reminded of Trebatius by the sight of Velia, 
a city with which the lawyer was closely connected, 
and accordingly, while on board of the ship, drew 
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up from recollection the work before us, and dis* 
spatched it to his friend from Iihegium on the 27th 
of July, b. c. 44. 

We are here presented with an abstract of the ori¬ 
ginal, expressed in plain, familiar terms, illustrated 
by examples derived chiefly from Roman law in¬ 
stead of from Greek philosophy, accompanied by a 
promise to expound orally, at a future period, any 
points which might still appear confused or obscure. 
We cannot, of course, expect to find in such a 
book any originality of matter; but when we con¬ 
sider the circumstances under which it was com¬ 
posed, and the nature of the subject itself, we can¬ 
not fail to admire the clear head and the wonderful 
memory which could produce at once a full and ac¬ 
curate representation of a hard, complicated, and 
technical disquisition on the theory of rhetoric. 

The Editio Princeps is without place, date, or 
printer's name, but is believed to have been pub¬ 
lished at Venice about 1472. The commentaries 
upon this work are very numerous. The most ce¬ 
lebrated are those by Boethius, G. Valla, Melano- 
thon, J. Visorius, Hegendorphinus, Lntomua, Go- 
veanus, Talacus, Curio, Achilles Statius, &c., which 
are contained in the editions printed at Paris by 
Tilctanus in 1543, 4to., by David in 1550, 4to n 
by Vasco&anus in 1554, 4to., and by llichardus 
in 1557 and 1561, 4to. 

8. Communes Loci. 

All that we know regarding this work is com¬ 
prised in a single sentence of Quintilian (ii. 1. 
$11): “Communes loci, sive qui sunt in vitia 
directi, quales legimus a Cicerone compositos; scu 
quibus quaestiones generalitcr tractantur, quales 
sunt editi a Quinto quoque Hortcnsio.” Orelli 
supposes, that the Paradoxa are here spoken of; 
but this opinion is scarcely borne out by the ex¬ 
pression in the preface to which he refers. 

9. Rhctoricorum ad C. Ilcrcnnium Libn IV. 

A general view of the whole art of Rhetoric, 
including a number of precepts and rules for 
the guidance of the student. Passages from this 
treatise are quoted by St. Jerome (adv. Rufin. 
lib. i. p. 204, ed. Basil.), by Priscian, by ltufinus 
(de Comp, ct Mctr. Oral. pp. 315, 321 of the Rhc~ 
lores Anliq. cd. Pith.), and by other ancient gram¬ 
marians, who speak of it as tho work of Cicero, 
and as such it was generally received by the most 
distinguished scholars of the fifteenth century, 
Leonardus Arretinus, Angclus Politianus, and 
Laurentius Valla. At a very early period, how¬ 
ever, its authenticity was called in question by 
Raphael Rhcgius and Angclus Decembrius, and 
the controversy has been renewed at intervals 
down to the present day. Almost all the best 
editors agree in pronouncing it spurious, but tho 
utmost diversity of opinion has existed with 
regard to the real author. Regius propounded 
no less than three hypotheses, assigning it at 
one time to Q. Cornificius, who was quaestor 
b. c. 81, and an unsuccessful candidate for tho 
consulship in b. c. 64 ; at another, to Virginius, a 
rhetorician contemporary with Nero; and histly, 
to Timolaus, son of queen Zenobia, who had an 
elder brother Herennianus. Paulus and Aldus 
Manutius, Sigonius, Muretus, Barthius, and 
many of less note, all adopted the first suppo¬ 
sition of Regius. G. J. Vossius began bj r deciding 
in favour of the younger Q. Cornificius, the colleague 
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of Cicero in the augurate (ad Fain, xii. 17—30), 
but afterwards changed his mind and fixed upon 
Tullius Tiro ; Julius Caesar Scaliger upon M. Gal- 
lio; Nascimbaenius upon Laureas Tullius; while 
more recently Schiitz has laboured hard to bring 
home the paternity to M. Antonius Gnipho, and 
Van Heusde to Aelius Stilo. The arguments 
which seem to prove that the piece in question is 
not the production of Cicero are briefly as follows : 
1. It could not have been composed before the Dc 
Orators , for Cicero there (i. 2) speaks of his juve¬ 
nile efforts in this department as rough and never 
brought to a conclusion,—a description which cor¬ 
responds perfectly with the two books Dc Inven¬ 
tions , whereas the Ad Herennium is entire and 
complete in all its parts; moreover, the author of 
the Ad Herennium complains at the outset that he 
was so oppressed with family affairs and business, 
that he could scarcely find any leisure for his 
favourite pursuits—a statement totally inapplicable 
to the early career of Cicero. 2. It could not have 
deen written after the Dc Orators , for not only 
does Cicero never make any allusion to such a per¬ 
formance among the numerous labours of his later 
years, but it would have been quite unworthy of 
his mature age, cultivated taste, and extensive ex¬ 
perience : it is in reality in every way inferior to 
the Dc Inventions , that boyish essay which he treats 
so contemptuously. We shall not lay any stress 
here upon tiio names of Tcrentia and young Tul¬ 
lius which occur in bk. i. c. 12, since these words 
.are manifest interpolations. 3. Quintilian repeat¬ 
edly quotes from the Dc Inventions and other ac¬ 
knowledged rhetorical pieces of Cicero, but never 
notices the Ad Ilcrcnnium. 4. Marius Victorinus 
in his commentary on the Dc Inventions , makes no 
allusion to the existence of the Ad Herennium; it 
is little probable that he would have carefully dis¬ 
cussed the imperfect manual, and altogether passed 
over that which was complete. 5. Scrvius refers 
three times (ad Virg . Acn. viii. 321, ix. 481, 614) 
to the “ Rhetorica” and Cassiodorus (Rhetor, comp. 
pp. 339, 341, cd. Pith.) to the “Ars Rhetorica” of 
Cicero; but these citations are all from the Dc In- 
volitions and not one from the Ad Herennium . 

The most embarrassing circumstance connected 
with these two works is the extraordinary resem¬ 
blance which exists between them—a resemblance 
so strong that it is impossible to doubt that there 
is some bond of union. For although there are 
numerous and striking discrepancies, not only is 
the general arrangement the same, but in very 
many divisions the same precepts are conveyed in 
nearly if not exactly the same phraseology, and 
illustrated by the same examples. Any one who 
will compare Ad Herenn. i. 2, ii. 20, 22, 23, 
25, 27, with Dc Invent, i. 7, 42, 45, 48, 49, 51, 
will at once be convinced that these coincidences 
cannot be accidental; but the single instance to be 
found Ad Herenn. ii. 23, and Dc Invent, i. 50 would 
alone bo sufficient, for in both we find the same 
four lines extracted for the same purpose from 
the Trinummu9, and Plautus censured for a fault 
of which he is not guilty, the force of his expres¬ 
sion having been misunderstood by his critics. 
We cannot suppose that the author of the Ad Hc- 
reimium copied from the Dc Inventione , since the 
former embraces a much wider compass than the 
latter ; still less can we believe that Cicero would 
be guilty of a shameless plagiarism, which must 
have been open to such easy detection. Both par¬ 


ties cannot have derived their matter from a com¬ 
mon Greek original, for not only is it incredible 
that two persons translating independently of each 
other should have rendered so many phrases in 
words almost identical, but the illustrations from 
Roman writers common to both at once destroy 
such an explanation. Only two solutions of tho 
enigma suggest themselves. Either we have in 
the Ad Herennium and the Dc Inventione the notes 
taken down by two pupils from the lectures of tho 
same Latin rhetorician, which were drawn out at 
full length by the one, and thrown aside in an 
unfinished state by the other after some alterations 
and corrections had been introduced; or we have 
in the Ad Herennium the original lectures, pub¬ 
lished subsequently by the professor himself. This 
last idea is certainly at variance with the tone as¬ 
sumed in the preliminary remarks, but may receive 
some support from the claim put forth (i. 9) to 
originality in certain divisions of iminuationes, 
which are adopted without observation in the Dc 
Inventione. Whatever conclusion we may adopt 
upon this head, it is clear that we possess no evi¬ 
dence to determine the real author. Tho case 
made out in favour of Cornificius (we cannot tell 
which Cornificius) is at first sight plausible. Quin¬ 
tilian (iii. 1. § 21, comp. ix. 3. § 89) frequently 
mentions a certain Cornificius ns a writer upon 
rhetoric, and in one place especially (ix. 3. § 98) 
enumerates his classification of figures, which cor¬ 
responds exactly with the Ad Ilcrcnnium (iv. 15, 
&c.); and a second point of agreement has been 
detected in a citation by Julius Rufinianus. (Dc 
Fig. Sent. p. 29.) But, on tho other hand, many 
things arc ascribed by Quintilian to Cornificius 
which nowhere occur in the Ad Ilcrcnnium ; and, 
still more fatal, wo perceive, upon examining tho 
words referred to above (ix. 3. § 93), that tho re¬ 
marks of Cornificius on figures must have been 
taken from a separate and distinct tract confined 
to that subject. We can accord to Schiitz tho 
merit of having demonstrated that M. Antonius 
Gnipho may be the compiler, and that there is no 
testimony, external or internal, to render this posi¬ 
tion untenable; but we cannot go further. There 
are several historical allusions dispersed up and 
down reaching from tho consulship of L. Cassius 
Longinus, b. c. 107, to the death of Sulpicius in 
b. c. 88; and if Burmann and others are correct in 
believing that tho second consulship of Sulla is 
distinctly indicated (iv. 54, 68), the fact will bo 
established, that these books were not published 
before b. c. 80. 

The materials for arriving at a correct judgment 
with regard to the merits of this controversy, will 
be found in the preface of the younger Burmann, 
to his edition of the Rhetorica ad Ilcrcnnium and 
Dc Inventione , printed at Leyden in 1761, 8vo., 
and republished with additional notes by Linde- 
mann, Leipzig, 1828, 8vo.; in the prooemium of 
Schiitz to his edition of the rhetorical works of 
Cicero, Leipzig, 1804, 3 vols. 8vo., enlarged and 
corrected in his edition of the whole works of 
Cicero, Leipzig, 1814 ; and in the disquisition of J. 
van Heusde, Dc Aelio Stitone , Utrecht, 1839 ; to 
which we may add, as one of the earliest authori¬ 
ties, Utrum Ars ltlictorica ad Herennium Ciceroni 
/also inscribatur , appended to the Problemata in 
QuintiL Instil. Oral, by Raphael Regius, published 
at Venice in 1492. 

The Editio Princeps of the Rhetorica ad Ileren- 
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nium was printed along with the De Inventione, 
under the title “ Ciceronis Rhetorica Nova et 
Vetus, M by Nicol. Jenson, in 4to., Venice, 1470; 
and bibliographers have enumerated fourteen more 
belonging to the fifteenth century. The best edi¬ 
tion in a separate form is that of Burmann, or the 
reprint of Lindemann, mentioned above. 

B. Political Philosophy. 

1. De RepuUica Libri VI. 

This work on the best form of government and 
the duty of the citizen, was one of the earliest of 
Cicero’s philosophical treatises, drawn up at a 
period when, from his intimacy with Pompey, 
Caesar and Crassus being both at a distance, he 
fancied, or at least wished to persuade others, that 
he was actually grasping the helm of the Roman 
commonwealth (de Div. ii. 1). Deeply impressed 
with the arduous nature of his task, he changed 
again and again not only various minute details 
but the whole general plan, and when at length 
completed, it was received with the greatest favour 
by his contemporaries, and is referred to by him¬ 
self repeatedly with evident satisfaction and pride. 
It was commenced in the spring of B. c. 54 (ad 
Att. iv. 14, comp. 16), and occupied much of his 
attention during the summer months of that year, 
wliilo ho was residing at his villas in the vicinity 
of Cumae and of Pompeii. (Ad Q. Fr. ii. 14.) It 
was in the first instance divided into two books 
(ad Q. Fr. iii. 5), then expanded into nine (ad Q. 
Fr. 1. c.), and finally reduced to six (de I*g. i. 6, 
ii. 10, de Div. ii. 1). The form selected was that 
of Dialogue, in imitation of Plato, whom he kept 
constantly in view. The epoch at which the 
several conferences, extending over a space of three 
days, were supposed to have been held, was the 
Latinac Jcriac , in the consulship of C. Scmpronius 
Tuditanus and M.’ Aquillius, b. c. 129 ; the 
dramatis personne consisted of the younger Afri- 
canus, in whose suburban gardens the scene is laid, 
and to whom the principal part is assigned; his 
bosom friend C. Laelius the Wise; L. Furius 
Philus, consul b. c. 136, celebrated in the annals 
of the Numantine war, and bearing the reputation 
of an eloquent and cultivated speaker (Brut. 28); 
M.’ Manilius, consul B. c. 149, under whom Scipio 
served as military tribune at the outbreak of the 
third Punic war, probably the same person as 
Manilius the famous jurisconsult; Sp. Mum mi us, 
the brother of him who sacked Corinth, a man of 
moderate acquirements, addicted to the discipline 
of the Porch ; Q. Aelius Tubero, son of Aemilia, 
sister of Africa nils, a prominent opponent of the 
Gracchi, well skilled in law and logic, but no 
orator; P. Rutilius Rufus, consul B. c. 105, the 
most worthy citizen, according to Velleius, not 
merely of his own day, but of all time, who having 
been condemned in a criminal trial (b. c. 92), al¬ 
though innocent, by a conspiracy among the 
cquites, retired to Smyrna, where he passed the 
remainder of his life in honourable exile ; Q. Mu- 
cius Scaevola, the augur, consul b. c. 117, the first 
preceptor of Cicero in jurisprudence ; and lastly, 
C. Fannius, the historian, who was absent, how¬ 
ever, on the second day of the conference, as we 
learn from the remarks of his father-in-law Laelius, 
and of Scaevola, in the De Amicitiu (4, 7). In 
order to give an air of probability to the action of 
the piece, Rutilius is supposed to have been visited 
at Smyrna by Cicero during his Asiatic tour, and on 
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that occasion to have spent some days in recount¬ 
ing the particulars of this memorable conversation, 
in which he had taken a part, to his young friend 
who afterwards dedicated the De Republica to the 
person who was his travelling companion on this 
occasion. It is hard to discover who this may have 
been, but historical considerations go far to prove 
that either Q. Cicero or Atticus was the individual 
in question. (De Rep. i. 8, Brut. 22; Mai, Fraef. 
§ iv.) The precise date at which the De Repub¬ 
lica was given to the world is unknown; it could 
scarcely have been before the end of b. c. 54, for 
the work was still in an unfinished state at the 
end of September in that year ((ul Att. iv. 16), 
and during the month of October scarcely a day 
passed in which the author was not called upon to 
plead for some client (ad Q. Fr. iii. 3); on the 
other hand, it appears from an expression in the 
correspondence of Caelius with Cicero, while the 
latter was in Cilicia (ad Fam. viii. 1), that tho 
u politici libri ” were in general circulation in tho 
early part of b. c. 51, while the language used is 
such as would scarcely have been employed except 
with reference to a new publication. 

The greater number of the above particulars arc 
gleaned from incidental notices dispersed over tho 
writings of Cicero. The dialogues themselves, al¬ 
though known to have been in existence during 
the tenth century, and perhaps considerably later, 
had ever since the revival of literature eluded tho 
most earnest search, and were believed to havo 
been irrecoverably lost with the exception of tho 
episode of the Somnium Scipionis, extracted entire 
from the sixth book by Macrobius, and sundry 
fragments quoted by grammarians and ecclesiastics, 
especially by Lactantius and St. Augustin. But 
in the year 1822, Angelo Mai detected among the 
Palimpsests in the Vatican a portion of the long- 
sought-for treasure, which had been partially 
obliterated to make way for a commentary of St. 
Augustin on the Psalms. A full history of this 
volume, which seems to have been brought from 
the monastery of Bobio during tho pontificate of 
Pnulus V., about the beginning of the 7th century, 
is contained in the first edition, printed at Romo 
in 1822, and will be found in most subsequent edi¬ 
tions. Although what has been thus unexpectedly 
restored to light is in itself most valuable, yet, 
considered as a whole, the work presents a sadly 
deformed and mutilated aspect. These imperfec¬ 
tions arise from various causes. In the first place, 
the commentary of Augustin reaches from the 119th 
to tho 140th psalm, but the remainder, down to 
the 150th psalm, written, as may be fairly inferred, 
over sheets of the same MS., has disappeared, and 
gaps occur in what is left to the extent of 64 pages, 
leaving exactly 302 pages entire in double columns, 
each consisting of fifteen lines. In the second 
place, it must be remembered that to prepare an 
ancient MS. for the reception of a new writing, 
it must have been taken to pieces in order to wash 
or scrape every page separately, and that, no atten¬ 
tion being paid to the arrangement of these disjecta 
membra, they would, when rebound, be shuffled 
together in utter disorder, and whole leaves would 
be frequently rejected altogether, cither from being 
decayed or from some failure in the cleaning pro¬ 
cess. Accordingly, in the palimpsest in question 
the different parts of the original were in the ut¬ 
most confusion, and great care was required not 
only in deciphering the faint characters, but in re- 
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storing the proper sequence of the sheets. Alto¬ 
gether, after a minute calculation, we may estimate 
that by the palimpsest we have regained about 
one-fourth of the whole, and if the fragments col¬ 
lected from other sources be added, they will in¬ 
crease the proportion to one-third. The MS. is 
written in very large well-formed capitals, and 
from the splendour of its appearance those best 
skilled in palaeography have pronounced it to be 
the oldest MS. of a classic in existence, some being 
disposed to carry it back as far as the second or third 
century,the superinduced M3, being probably earlier 
than the tenth century. In the first book, the first 33 
pages are wanting, and there are fourteen smaller 
blanks scattered up and down, amounting to 38 
pages more. A few words are wanting at the be¬ 
ginning of the second book, which runs on with 
occasional blanks, amounting in all to 50 pages, 
until we approach the close, which is very defective. 
The third book is a mere collection of disjointed 
scraps; of the fourth the MS. contains but a few 
lines, the same is the case with the fifth, and the 
sixth is totally wanting. 

The object of the work was to determine the 
best form of government, to define the duties of all 
the members of the body politic, and to investigate 

those principles of justice and morality which 
must form the basis of every system under which 
a nation can expect to enjoy permanent prosperity 
and happiness. We cannot doubt that Cicero was 
stimulated to this underhiking by perceiving the 
destruction which threatened the liberties of his 
country; and, in the vain hope of awakening those 
around him to some sense of their danger, he re¬ 
solved to place before their eyes a lively represen¬ 
tation of that constitution by which their fore¬ 
fathers had become masters of the world. 

The materials of which this production was 
formed appear, for wo can speak with little cer¬ 
tainty of the last four books, to have been distri¬ 
buted in the following manner:— 

Tlie greater part of the prologue to the first book 
is lost, but we gather that it asserted the supe¬ 
riority of an active over a purely contemplative 
career. After a digression on the uncertainty and 
worthlessness of physical pursuits, the real business 
of the piece is opened, the meaning of the word 
republic is defined, and the three chief forms of 
government, the monarchical, the aristocratical, and 
the democratical, are analyzed and compared, 
Scipio awarding the preference to the first, al¬ 
though, since all in their simple shape are open to 
corruption and degeneracy, and contain within 
themselves the seeds of dissolution, the ideal of a 
perfect constitution would be a compound of all 
these three elements mixed in due proportions—a 
combination to which the Roman constitution at 
one time closely approximated. 

The subject being pursued in the second book 
leads to a history of the origin and progress of the 
Roman state ; and, passing from the particular to 
the general, the remainder of the book is occupied 
by an examination of the great moral obligations 
which serve as the foundation of all political union. 

The third book, as we glean from Lactantius and 
St. Augustin, contained a protracted discussion on 
the famous paradox of Carneades, that justice was 
a visionary delusion. 

The fourth book entered upon the duties of citi¬ 
zens in public and private life, and enlarged upon 
general education and moral training. 
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In the prologue to the fifth ooolc, of which we 
know less than of any of the preceding, Cicero in¬ 
dulged in lamentations on the general depravity of 
morals which were becoming rapidly more corrupt. 
The main topic in what followed was the adminis¬ 
tration of laws, including a review of the practice 
of the Roman courts, beginning with the paternal 
jurisdiction of the kings, who were the sole 
judges in the infancy of the city. 

.We can hardly hazard a conjecture on tne con¬ 
tents of the sixth book, with the exception of the 
well-known Somnium Scipionis, in which Scipio re¬ 
lates that he saw in a dream, when, in early youth, 
he visited Masinissa, in Africa, the form of the first 
Africanu9, which dimly revealed to him his future 
destiny, and urged him to press steadily forward 
in the path of virtue and of true renown, by an¬ 
nouncing the reward prepared in a future state for 
those who have served their country in this life 
with good faith. 

The authorities chiefly consulted by Cicero, in 
composing the Do Republica, are concisely enume¬ 
rated in the first chapter of the second book dc Di- 
vinationc. “ Sex de Republica libros scripsimus— 
Magnus locus philosophiaeque proprius, a Plntono, 
Aristotele, Theophrasto totaque Peripateticorum 
familia tract us uberrime.” To these wo must add 
Polybius, from whom many of the most important 
opinions are directly derived (e. g. comp. Polyb. 
vi. 3, 6, 7). 

The Editio Princeps of the recovered De Repub¬ 
lica was printed, as wc have seen above, at Rome, 
in 1822, with copious prolegomena and notes by 
Mai; this was followed by the edition of Creuzcr 
and Moser, Frankf. 182(5, 8vo., which is the most 
complete that has hitherto appeared. The following 
also contains useful matter, 41 La R6pnblique dc Ci- 
ceron, d’apres la texte inedit, rcccmmcnt dlcouvcrt 
et commcnte par M. Mai,bibliothecairc de Vatican, 
avee une traduction franqaise, un discours prelimi- 
naire ct dcs dissertations historiques, par M. Ville- 
main, de P Academic franqaiae, ii tomes, Paris, 
Michaud, 1823.” 

Literature:—F. C. Wolf, Observ. Cril. in M. Tull. 
Cic. Oral, pro Scauro, et pro TuUio , el librorum Dc 
Rep. Fragm. 1824 ; Zacharia, Staatsivisscnschaflliche 
Bdrachtungen iiber Ciceros nett aufyefundenes Werk 
vom Stadtcy Heidelberg, 1823. 

The fragments known before the discovery of 
Mai arc included in all the chief editions of the 
collected works, and were published with a French 
translation by Bemardi, ii tomes, Paris, 1807. 


Three dialogues, in a somewhat mutilated condi¬ 
tion, on the nature, the origin, and the perfection of 
laws. These have given rise to a series of contro¬ 
versies respecting the real author of the work, the 
time at which it was written, its extent when en¬ 
tire, its proper title, the date of publication, the ex¬ 
istence of a prologue, or preface, the sources from 
which the author derived his materials, and the de¬ 
sign which he proposed to accomplish. On each of 
these points it is necessary to say a few words. 

1. The opinion that Cicero was not the author, 
rests solely upon the fact that, contrary to his usual 
practice in such matters, he nowhere makes mention 
of these books ; no notice of them is taken in the 
catalogue of his philosophical writings, inserted in 
the De Divinatione (ii. 1), nor in any part of his 
correspondence with Atticus, which generally con- 


2. De Lcgibus Libri III . 
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tains some account of the literary labours in which 
he was from time to time engaged, nor in any of 
those passages where a reference might very natu¬ 
rally have been expected (e. g. Tusc. iv. 1, Brut. v. 
19), while the expressions which have been ad¬ 
duced as containing indirect allusions, will be found 
upon examination to be so indistinct, or to have 
been so unfairly interpreted, that they throw no 
light whatever on the question, (e. g. de Oral. i. 
42, ad All. xiv. 17.) On the other hand, “ M. 
Tullius ... in libro de legibus primo,” and “Cicero 
in quinto do legibus,” are the words with which 
Lactantiua (Zfe Opif. Dei , i.) and Macrobius (vi. 4) 
introduce quotations, and all the best scholars agree 
in pronouncing that not only is thcro no internal 
evidence against the authenticity of the treatise, 
but that the diction, style, and matter, are in every 
respect worthy of Cicero, presenting no trace of a 
late or inferior hand, of interpolation, or of forgery. 
Even if wo do not feel quite certain that the sen¬ 
tence in Quintilian (xii. 3), “ M. Tullius non 
modo inter agendum numquam cst destitutus scicn- 
tiu juris, sed etiam componerc aliqua de eo coope- 
rat,” was intended to indicate tho work before us, 
yet the word coeperat may be allowed at least to 
suggest a solution of the difficulty. Taking into 
account tho actual state of these dialogues as they 
have descended to us, remarking tho circumstance, 
which becomes palpable upon close examination, 
that some portions are complete, full, and highly 
polished, while others are imperfect, meagre, and 

rough, wo aro led to tho conclusion, that the plan 

was traced out and partially executed ; that, while 
tho undertaking was advancing, some serious inter¬ 
ruption occurred, possibly the journey to Cilicia; 
that being thus thrown aside for a time, the natu¬ 
ral disinclination always felt by Cicero to resume a 
train of thought once broken off (comp, de I^eg. i. 
3) combined with a conviction that the disorders 
of his country were now beyond the aid of philo¬ 
sophic remedies, prevented him from ever following 
out his original project, and giving the last touches 
to the unfinished sketch. This supposition will 
account in a satisfactory manner for the silence ob¬ 
served regarding it in the De Divinationc , the Bru¬ 
tus, and elsewhere; and if it was in progress, as we 
shall see is very probable, towards the close of b. c. 
52, we can be at no loss to explain why it makes 
no figure in the epistles to Atticus, for no letters 
between the friends are extant for that year, in con¬ 
sequence, perhaps, of both being together at Rome. 
Chapman, in his Chronological Dissertation, avoids 
the objection altogether by supposing, that the de 
Legibus was not written until after the de Divina- 
tiouc , but from what is said below, it will appear 
that this hypothesis is probably erroneous, and, ac¬ 
cording to the view we have given, it is certainly 
unnecessary. 

2. Since we find in the work allusions to the ele¬ 
vation of Cicero to the augurate (ii. 12, iiL 19), an 
event which did not take place until the vacancy 
caused by the death of Crassus (b. c. 53) was 
known at Rome, and also to the death of Clodius 
(ii. 17, B. c. 52), and since Cato and Pompcy are 
both named as alive (iii. 18, i. 3, iii. 9), it is mani¬ 
fest that tlie action of the drama belongs to some 
epoch between the beginning of the year, B. c. 52, 
and the battle of Pharsalia, B. c. 48 ; but on the 
other hand this evidence will only enable us to de¬ 
cide that the drama was composed after the 18th of 
January, b. c. 52, the day when Clodius perished, 
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without defining any second limit before which it 
must have been composed. When, however, we 
remark the evident bitterness of spirit displayed 
towards Clodius and his friends, together with the 
suppressed, but not concealed, dissatisfaction, with 
the conduct of Pompey (ii. 16, 41, iii. 9, 21), we 
are led to suppose that these paragraphs were 
penned under the influence of feelings recently ex¬ 
cited, such as might have been roused by the pro¬ 
ceedings which distinguished tho trial of Milo. 
We are inclined, therefore, to think that the date 
of the action of tho drama, and the date of compo¬ 
sition, are nearly identical, and that both may bo 
assigned to the middle or end of b. a 52. 

3. With regard to the number of books at one 
time in existence, we are certain that there were 
moro than three, for Macrobius ( l . c.) quotes tho 
fifth; but how many there may have been is purely 
a matter of conjecture. Fabricius, Mulscmaun, and 
Wagner, decide that there were just five ; Gocrenz 
argues very ingeniously that there must have been 
six ; Davis fixes that there were eight. 

4. The title De Legibus rests on the authority 
of nearly all tho MSS. One alone exhibits De 
Jure Chili ct Legibus , which doubtless arose from a 
desire to include the supposed contents of the later 
books. (Seo de I*eg. iii. 5 fin. ; Gull. i. 22.) 

5. If wc are correct in our position, that Cicero 
never finished his work, it follows that it was not 
published during his life, and, therefore, remained 
unknown to his contemporaries. 

6. As to the existence of a prologue, we should 
naturally have imagined that this was a question of 
fact, affording no scope for reasoning. Nevertheless 
the point also has been keenly debated. Turnebus, 
in one commentary, considers that tho first few 
chapters constitute a regular introduction, but he 
afterwards changed his mind, and, startled by tho 
abruptness with which the conversation opens, 
maintained that the exordium had been lost. Goc- 
renz and Moser, the most judicious editors, adopt 
the first conclusion of Turnebus. 

7. In all that relates to external form and deco¬ 
ration Plato is evidently the model, and tho imita¬ 
tion throughout is most close and accurate. But 
the resemblance extends no farther than the surface: 
the definitions, the propositions, the arguments, and 
the whole substance, except wlmt is immediately 
connected with Roman law, can be traced to the la¬ 
bours of tho Stoics, especially to the <pvaUai Qians, 
the irepl Ka\ov , the irep\ StKaloauvrjs , and above all 
the irepl v6gov of Chrysippus; for the few fragments 
which have been preserved of these tracts are still 
sufficient to shew that not only did Cicero draw his 
materials from their stores, but in some instances 
did little more than translate their words. Even in 
the passages on magistrates the ideas of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus arc presented with tho 
modifications introduced by Dion (Diogenes ? ) and 
Panaetius. (Dc Leg. iiL 6.) 

8. The general plan of the work is distinctly 
traced in one of the opening chapters (i. 5, 17). 
It was intended to comprehend an exposition of the 
nature of justice and its connexion with the nature 
of man, an examination of the laws by which states 
ought to be governed, and a review of the different 
systems of legislation which had been adopted by 
different nations. 

Accordingly, in the first book we have an inves¬ 
tigation into the sources of justice and virtue. It 
is laid down (1), That the Gods are the ultimate 
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source of justice ; (2) That men, being bound 
together by a community of faculties, feelings, and 
desires, are led to cultivate social union—and hence 
justice, without which social union could not exist. 
Thus human nature is a second source of justice. 
But since human nature is intimately connected 
with God by reason and virtue, it follows that God 
and the moral nature of man are the joint sources 
of justice, law being the practical exposition of its 
principles. Much more stress is, however, laid 
upon the second of these two sources than upon the 
first, which is quickly dismissed and kept out of 
sight. 

In the second book the author explains his views 
of a Model Code, illustrated by constant references 
to the ancient institutions of Rome. Attention is 
first called to tho laws which relate to religion and 
sacred observances, which are considered under the 
different heads of divine worship in general, inclu¬ 
ding the solemnities to be observed in the perform¬ 
ance of ordinances, and the classification of the 
Gods according to the degrees of homage to which 
they arc severally entitled ; the celebration of fes¬ 
tivals ; the duties of the various orders of priests; 
the exhibition of public games; the maintenance 
of ancient rites; the punishment of perjury and 
impurity; the consecration of holy places and 
things; and the respect to bo paid to the spirits of 
the departed. 

The third book treated of Magistrates, com¬ 
mencing with a short exposition of the nature and 
importance of their functions as interpreters and 
enforcers of the laws. This is followed by a disser¬ 
tation on tho expediency of having one magistrate 
in a state to whom all the rest shall be subordinate, 
which leads to certain reflections on the authority 
of the consuls, as controlled by the tribunes. Here, 
however, there is a great blank, the part which is 
lost having contained, it would appear, an inquiry 
into tho functions of all the chief officers of the 
llonmn republic. What remains consists of three 
discussions, one on the power exercised by tribunes 
of the plebeians, a second on the propriety of sup¬ 
plying the vacancies in the senate from the number 
of those who had held certain appointments, and, 
thirdly, on the advantages and drawbacks of voting 
by billot 

The sccno of these dialogues is laid in the villa 
of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of his native Ar- 
pinum, near the point where the Fibrenus joins the 
Liris. The Editio Princeps forms part of the edi¬ 
tion of the philosophical works printed at Rome in 
2 vols. fol. by Sweynheyra and Pannartz, 1471; see 
above, p. 719, b. The editions of Davis, Camb. 
1727-8,containing the notes of theold commentators, 
and an improved text, were long held in high esti¬ 
mation, and frequently reprinted, but is now super¬ 
seded by those of Goercnz, Leip. 1809, 8vo., forming 
the first volume of the collected philosophical works; 
of Moser and Creuzer, Frankf. 1824, 8vo., contain¬ 
ing everything that the scholar can desire; and of 
Bake, Leyden, 1842,8vo., which is the most recent 

3. De Jure Civili in Artcm redigendo. 

A. Gellius quotes a sentence from a work of Cicero 
which he says bore the above title. The subject of 
civil law was also discussed in one of the last books 
De Legibus , but the words of Gellius can apply 
only to an independent treatise. See Orelli’s Cicero 
vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 478. (Gcll. i. 22; Quintil. xii. 3. 
§ 10; Macrob. vi. 4; Cic. de Dig. iii. 20.) 


4. Epislola ad Caesarem dc RepuUica ordinanda. 

Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, (xii. 40,) written 
in June, b. a 45, tells his friend, that he had made 
several attempts to compose an address to Caesar, 
in imitation of those of Aristotle and Theopompus 
to Alexander, but had hitherto failed (2vp6ov- 
\ev7iK<iy sacjyc conor: nikU reperio). A few days 
later, however, it appears to have been finished 
(ad Att. xiii. 26), and was soon after sent to At¬ 
ticus (ad Att. xii. 49), but never forwarded to the 
dictator; for, having been previously submitted to 
his friends for their approbation, they made so many 
objections, and suggested so many alterations, that 
Cicero threw it aside in disgust. (Ad Att. xii. 51, 
52, xiii. 1, 27, 28, 31.) 

C. Philosophy of Morals. 

1. De Officiis Libri III. 

A treatise on moral obligations, viewed not so 
much with reference to a metaphysical investiga¬ 
tion of the basis on which they rest, as to the 
practical business of the world and the intercourse 
of social and political life. It was composed and 
published late in the year B. c. 44, certainly after 
the end of August (iii. sub fin.), and is addressed 
to young Marcus, at that time residing at Athens 
under tho care of Cratippus the Peripatetic. This 
being a work professedly intended for the purposes 
of instruction, Cicero does not dwell upon the 
conflicting doctrines of rival sects, but endeavours 
rather to inculcate directly those views which he 
regarded ns the most correct; and, rejecting the 
form of dialogue, enunciates tho different pre¬ 
cepts with the authority of a teacher addressing 
his pupil. The discipline of the Stoics is princi¬ 
pally followed. In the first two books, the wepl 
Ka0rjKoyr6s of Panaetius served as a guide, and 
not a little was borrowed from Diogenes of Babylon, 
Antipater of Tarsus, Hccato, Posidonius, Antipater 
of Tyre, and others enumerated in the commentary 
of Beier and the tract of Lynden on Pannetius. 
Notwithstanding the express declaration of Cicero 
to the contrary, we cannot, from internal evidence, 
avoid the conclusion, that tho Greek authorities 
have in not a few passages been translated ver¬ 
batim, and translated not very happily, for the 
unyielding character of the Latin language ren¬ 
dered it impossible to express accurately those nice 
gradations of thought and delicate distinctions 
which can be conveyed with so much clearness 
and precision by the copious vocabulary and grace¬ 
ful flexibility of the sister tongue. (See tho essay 
of Garve named at the end of the article.) The 
third book, which is occupied with questions in 
casuistry, although it lays claim to greater origi¬ 
nality than those which precede it, was certainly 
formed upon the model of the -nepl KaOtiKovrds 
of the Stoic Hecato. But while the skeleton of 
the whole work is unquestionably of foreign origin, 
the examples and illustrations are taken almost 
exclusively from Roman history and Roman litera¬ 
ture, and are for the most part selected with great 
judgment and clothed in the most felicitous diction. 

In the first book, after a few preliminary re¬ 
marks, we find a threefold division of the subject. 
When called upon to perform any action we must 
inquire, 1. Whether it is lumcstum, that is, good 
in itself absolutely and abstractedly good; 2. 
Whether it is utile, that is, good when considered 
with reference to external objects ; 3. What course 
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we must pursue when the honestum and the utile 
are at variance. Moreover, the honestum and the 
utile each admit of degrees which also fall to be 
examined in order that we may make choice of the 
highest. The general plan being thus sketched, it 
is followed out by a discussion of the four consti¬ 
tuent elements into which the honestum may be 
resolved: a. Sapientia , the power of discerning 
truth ; b. Jus tit ia el Benejicentia, which consist in 
studying the welfare of those around us, in render¬ 
ing to every one his own, and in preserving con¬ 
tracts inviolate; c. Fortitude , greatness and strength 
of mind ; d. Temperantia , the faculty of doing and 
saying everything in a becoming manner, in the 
proper place, and to the proper extent. Each of 
these is explained at length, and the book closes 
with a debate on the degrees of the honestum, that 
is, the method of deciding, when each of two 
lines of conduct is honestum , which is to be pre¬ 
ferred as superior (honcstiut) to the other. 

The second book is devoted to the utile, and 
considers how we may best conciliate the favour of 
our fellow-men, apply it to our own advancement, 
and thus arrive at wealth and public distinction, 
enlarging peculiarly on the most pure and judicious 
mode of displaying liberality, whether by pecuniary 
gifts or by aid of any other description. This is 
succeeded by a short notice of two utilitates passed 
over by Panactius—the care of the health and the 
care of the purse, after which a few words are 
added on the comparison of things expedient with 
each other. 

In the third book it is demonstrated that there 
never am be any real collision between the hones¬ 
tum and the utile; but that when an action is 
• viewed through a proper medium the honestum will 
invariably bo found to bo inseparable from the 
utile and the utile from the honestum , a proposition 
which had been briefly enunciated at the beginning 
of book second, but is hero fully developed and 
largely illustrated. A number of difficult cases 
are then stated, which serve as exercises in the 
application of the rules laid down, among which a 
prominent place is assigned to the story of Regulua. 

The Editio Princcps of the De Officiis is one of 
the oldest specimens of classical typography in 
existence, having been printed along with tho 
Furadoxa by Fu9t and Schoffer at Mayence in 
1465 and again in 1466, both in small 4to. These 
are not of excessive rarity, and occur more fre¬ 
quently upon vellum than upon paper. Next 
conics an edition in 4 to., without date or name of 
place or of printer, but generally recognised ns from 
the press of Ulric Zell, at Cologne, about 1467, 
which were followed by that of Ulric Hann, foL, 
Rome, 1468-9, also without name or date, that of 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, Rome, fob, 1469, of 
Vindelin de Spira, Venice, fob, 1470, and of 
Kggesteyn, Strasburg, 4to., 1770. Many of these 
have given rise to lengthened controversies among 
bibliographers, the substance of which will be 
found in Dibdin’s 44 Introduction to the Classics,” 
Loud. 1827. Among the almost countless editions 
which have appeared since the end of the 15th 
century, it is sufficient to specify those of Heusinger, 
Brunswick, 8vo., 1783, which first presented a really 
pure text and has been repeatedly reprinted ; of 
Gemhard, Leipzig, 8vo., 1811 ; and of Beier, 2 
vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1820-21, which may be con¬ 
sidered as the best. 

Literature :—A. Buscher, Ethicae Ciceronianae 
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Libri IU Hamb. 1610; R. G. Rath, Cicero de 
Officiis in brevi conspectu. Hall. 1803 ; Thorbecke, 
Frindp. phil. nior. e Ciceronis Op., Leyden, 1817; 
and the remarks which accompany the translation 
of Garve, of which a sixth edition was published 
at Breslau in 1819. 

2. De VirtutUms. 

This work, if it ever existed, which is far from 
being certain, must have been intended as a sort 
of supplement to the De Officiis , just as Aristotle 
added a tract, vcpl apercSv, to his Ethics. (Hieron. 
in Zachar. Frophet. Comment, i. 2; Charisius, ii. 
p. 186.) 

3. Cato Major 8. De Senectute . 

This little tract, drawn up at the end of n. c. 
45 or the commencement of n. c. 44, for the pur¬ 
pose of pointing out how the burden of old age 
may be most easily supported, is addressed to 
Atticus, who was now in his sixty-eighth year, 
while Cicero himself was in his sixty-second or 
sixty-third. It is first mentioned in a letter 
written from Puteoli on the 11th of May, n. c. 44 
{ad AU. xiv. 21, comp. xvii. 11), and is there 
spoken of as already in the hands of his friend. 
In the short introductory dialogue, Scipio Aemili- 
anus and Laclius aro supposed to have paid a visit 
during the consulship of T. Quinctius Flamininua 
and M.’ Acilius Balbus (n. c. 150; see c. 5 and 
10) to Cato the censor, at that time 84 years old. 
Beholding with admiration the activity of body 
and cheerfulness of mind which he dispbiycd, they 
request him to point out by what means the 
weight of increasing years may be most easily 
borne. Cato willingly complies, and commences a 
dissertation in which he seeks to demonstrate how 
unreasonable aro tho complaints usually urged re¬ 
garding tho miseries which attend the close of a 
protracted life. The four principal objections aro 
stated and refuted in regular succession. It is 
held that old age is wretched, 1. Because it in¬ 
capacitates men for active business ; 2. Because it 
renders the body feeble; 3. Because it deprives 
them of the enjoyment of almost all pleasures ; 

4. Because it heralds the near approach of death. 
The first three are met by producing examples of 
many illustrious personates in whom old ago was 
not-attended by any of these evils, by arguing that 
such privations are not real but imaginary mis¬ 
fortunes, and that if the relish for some pleasures 
is lost, other delights of a more desirable and sub¬ 
stantial character are substituted. The fourth ob¬ 
jection is encountered still more boldly, by an 
eloquent declaration that the chief happiness of old 
age in the eyes of the philosopher arises from the 
conviction, that it indicates the near approach of 
death, that is, the near approach of the period 
when the soul shall be released from its debasing 
connexion with tho body, and enter unfettered 
upon the paths of immortality. 

This piece has always been deservedly esteemed 
as one of the most graceful moral essays bequeath¬ 
ed to us by antiquity. The purity of the langiuige, 
the liveliness of the illustrations, the dignity of the 
sentiments, and the tact with which the character 
of the strong-minded but self-satisfied and garru¬ 
lous old man is maintained, have excited universal 
applause. But however pleasing the picture here 
presented to us, every one must perceive that it is 
a fancy sketch, not the faithful copy of a scene 
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from nature. In fact the whole treatise is a tissue 
of special pleading on a question which is discussed 
in the same tone of extravagance on the opposite 
side by Juvenal in his tenth satire. The logic 
also is bad, for in several instances general propo¬ 
sitions arc attacked by a few specious particular 
cases which are mere exceptions to the rule. No 
one can doubt the truth of the assertions, that old 
age doea^hcapacitatc us for active business, that it 
does render the body feeble, and that it does blunt 
the keenness of our senses; but while it is a per¬ 
fectly fair style of argument to maintain that these 
arc imaginary and not real ills, it is utterly absurd 
to deny tl\eir existence, because history affords a 
few instances of favoured individuals who have 
been exempted from their influence. 

Cicero appears to have been indebted for the 
idea, if not for the plan, of this work to Aristo of 
Chios, a Stoic philosopher (c. 1) ; much has been 
translated almost literally from the Republic of 
Plato (see cc. 2, 3, 14), and more freely from the 
Oeconomics and Cyropaedeia of Xenophon. The 
passage with regard to the immortality of the soul 
is derived from the Timacus, the Phaedon, the 
Phacdrus, and the Menon (see Kuhncr, p.116), 
and some editors have traced the observations upon 
the diseases of young men (c. 19) to Hippocrates. 
It must be remarked, that although Cato was a 
rigid follower of the Porch, the doctrines here pro¬ 
pounded have little of the austerity of that sect, 
but savour more of the gentle and easy discipline 
of the Peripatetics. (Kiilmer, l.c.) 

The fivo earliest editions of the Cato Major 
were all printed at Cologne, the first three by 
Ulric Zell, the fourth by Winter de Ilomborch, 
the fifth by Arnold Therhoerncn, not one of which 
bears a date, but 6oine of them are certainly older 
than the edition of the collected philosophical works 
printed at Rome, in 2 vols. fol., by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, which contains the De Scnectutc. 
[See above, p. 719, b.] The best modern editions 
arc those of Gcmhard, which include the Paradoxa 
also, Leipzig, 8vo., 1819, and of Otto, Leipzig, 
1830. 

4. Laelius 8. De AmicUia. 

This dialogue was written after the preceding, 
to which it may be considered as forming a com¬ 
panion. Just as the dissertation upon old age was 
placed in the mouth of Cato because he had been 
distinguished for energy of mind and body pre¬ 
served entire to the very close of a long life, so the 
steadfast attachment which existed between Scipio 
and Laelius pointed out the latter as a person pe¬ 
culiarly fitted to enlarge upon the advantages of 
friendship and the mode in which it might best be 
cultivated. To no one could Cicero dedicate such 
a treatise with more propriety than to Atticus, the 
only individual among his contemporaries to whom 
he gave his whole heart. 

The imaginary conversation is supposed to have 
taken place between Laelius and his two sons-in- 
law, C. Fannius and Q. Mucius Scaevola, a few 
days after the death of Africanus (b. c. 129), and 
to have been repeated, in after times, by Scaevola 
to Cicero. Laelius begins by a panegyric on his 
friend. Then, at the request of the young men, 
he explains his own sentiments with regard to the 
origin, nature, limits, and value of friendship; 
traces its connexion with the higher moral virtues, 
and lays down the rules which ought to be ob- 
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served in order to render it permanent and mutu¬ 
ally advantageous. The most pleasing feature in 
this essay is the simple sincerity with which it is 
impressed. The author casts aside the affectation 
of learning, and the reader feels convinced through¬ 
out that he is speaking from his heart. In giving 
full expression to the most amiable feelings, his 
experience, knowledge of human nature, and sound 
sense, enabled him to avoid all fantastic exaggera¬ 
tion, and, without sacrificing his dignified tone, or 
pitching his standard too low, he brings down the 
subject to the level of ordinary comprehension, and 
sets before us a model which all may imitate. 

The exordium is taken from the Theaetetus, and 
in the 8th chapter we detect a correspondence with 
a passage in the Lysis of Plato; the Ethics of 
Aristotle, and the Memorabilia of Socrates by Xen¬ 
ophon afforded some suggestions; a strong resem¬ 
blance can be traced in the fragments of Theo¬ 
phrastus irepl (pi\las, and some hints are supposed 
to have been taken from Chrysippus Trepl (fuAlas 
and irepi rov 8iKd£*iv. (Kiihner, p. 118.) 

The Editio Princcps was printed at Cologne by 
Joh. Guldenschaff, the second, which includes the 
Paradoxa, at the same place by Ulric Zell; neither 
bears any date, but both are older than the collec¬ 
tion of the philosophical works printed at Romo 
in 2 vols. fol. by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1471, 
which contains the Laelius. The best modem 
editions are those of Gernhard, Leipzig, 8vo. 1825, 
and of Beier, Leipzig, 12mo. 1828. 

5. Dc Gloria Lxbri II. 

Cicero completed a work under the above title, 
in two books dedicated to Atticus, on the 4th of 
'.July, b. c. 44. A few words only having been 
preserved, we have no means of determining the 
manner or tone in which the subject was handled. 
Petrarch was in possession of a MS. of the De 
Gloria , which afterwards passed into the hands of 
Bernardo Giustiniani, a Venetian, and then disap¬ 
peared. Paulus Manutius and Jovius circulated a 
story that it had been destroyed by Petrus Alcyo- 
nius, who had stolen numerous passages and in¬ 
serted them in his own treatise De Emtio; but 
this calumny has been refuted bv Tiraboschi in 
his history of Italian literature. (See Orelli’s Ci¬ 
cero, voL iv. pt. ii. p. 487: Cic. de Off. ii. 9, ad Alt. 
xv. 27, xvi. 2.) 

6. Dc Consolatione s. Dc Luctu minuendo. 

This treatise was written b. c. 45, soon after 
the death of his beloved daughter, Tullia, when 
seeking distraction and relief in literary pursuits. 
We leam from Pliny (praef. II.N.), that the work of 
Crantor the Academician was closely followed. A 
few inconsiderable fragments have been preserved 
chiefly by Lactantius, and will be found in Orelli’a 
Cicero, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 489. The tract published 
at Venice in 1583 under the title Consolalio Cicc- 
ronis is a notorious forgery, executed, as is gene¬ 
rally believed, by Sigonius or Vianellus. (Cic. ad 
Ati. xii. 20, 23, TuscuL iii. 28, 31 ; Augustin, de 
Civ. Dei , xix. 4 ; Hieron. Epitaph. Nepot.) 

D. Speculative Philosophy. 

1. Academicorum Libri II. 

The history of this work before it finally quitted 
the hands of its author is exceedingly curious and 
somewhat obscure, but must be clearly understood 
before we can explain the relative position of those 
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portions of it which have been transmitted to mo- narrative of the rise and progress of the Academic 
dem times. By comparing carefully a series of Philosophy, to point out the various modifications 
letters written to Atticus in the course of b. c. 45 introduced by successive professors, and to demon- 
(adAtt. xiii. 32, 12-14,16, 18, 19, 21-23,25, 35, strate the superiority of the principles of the New 
44), we find that Cicero had drawn up a treatise Academy, as taught by Philo, over those of the 
upon the Academic Philosophy in the form of a Old Academy, as advocated by Antiochus of A sea- 
dialogue between Catulus, Lucullus, and Horten- Ion. It is manifestly impossible, under existing 
sius, and that it was comprised in two books, the circumstances, to determine with certainty the 
first bearing the name of Catulus, the second that amount of difference between the two editions, 
of Lucullus. A copy was sent to Atticus, and That there was a considerable difference is certain, 
soon after it had reached him, two new introduc- for, although Cicero was in the first instance in- 


tions were composed, the one in praise of Catulus, 
the other in praise of Lucullus. Scarcely had this 
been done, when Cicero, from a conviction that 
Catulus, Lucullus, and Hortensius, although men 
of highly cultivated minds, and well acquainted 
with general literature, were known to have been 
little conversant with the subtle arguments of ab¬ 
struse philosophy, determined to withdraw them 
altogether, and accordingly substituted Cato and 
Brutus in their place. (Ad. Att. xiii. 16.) Imme¬ 
diately after this change had been introduced, he 
received a communication from Atticus represent¬ 
ing that Varro was much offended by being passed 
over in the discussion of topics in which he was 
deeply versed. Thereupon, Cicero, catching eagerly 
at the idea thus suggested, resolved to recast the 
whole piece, and quickly produced, under the old 
title, a new and highly improved edition, divided 
into four books instead of two, dedicating the whole 
to Varro, to whom was assigned the task of de¬ 
fending the tenets of Antiochus of Ascalon, while 
the author himself undertook to support the views 
of Philo, Atticus also taking a share in the con¬ 
versation. But although these alterations were 
effected with great rapidity, the copy originally 
sent to Atticus had in the meantime been repeat¬ 
edly transcribed: hence both editions passed into 
circulation, and a part of each has been preserved. 
One section, containing 12 chapters, is a short 
fragment of the first book of the second or Varro- 
liian edition ; the other, containing 49 chapters, is 
the entire second book of the first edition, to which 
is prefixed the new introduction noticed above (ad 
Alt. xiii. 32), together with the proper title of 
Lucullus. Thus it appears that the first book of 
the first edition has been altogether lost, and the 
whole of the second edition, with the exception of 
the fragment of the first book already mentioned 
and a few scraps quoted by Lactantius, Augustin, 
and the grammarians. Upon examining the dates 
of the letters referred to, it will be seen that the 
first edition had been despatched to Atticus about 
the middle of June, for the new introductions were 
written by the 27th (atl Att. xiii. 32); that the 
second edition, which is spoken of with great com¬ 
placency—“ Libri quidem ita exierunt (nisi forte 
me communis <pi\aorla decipit), ut in tali genere 
nc apud Graecos quidem simile quidquam”—was 
fully completed towards the close of July (ad AU. 
xiii. 15), a few days before the last touches had 
been given to the De Finibus (xiii. 19); and that 
it was actually in the possession of Varro before 
the ides of August, (xiii. 35, 44.) Goerenz has 
taken great pains to prove that these books were 
published under the title of Academical and that 
the appellation Acadcmicae Quaestioncs, or Acade- 
micac Disputationcs , by which they are frequently 
distinguished, are without authority and altogether 
inappropriate. 

The object proposed was, to give an accurate 


duced to depart from his plan merely because he 
considered the topics discussed out of keeping with 
the character of the individuals who were repre¬ 
sented as discussing them, still the division of the 
two books into four necessarily implies some im¬ 
portant change in the arrangement if not in the 
substance of the subject-matter. We arc, moreover, 
expressly informed, that many things were omitted, 
and that the four books of the second edition, al¬ 
though more concise than the two of the first, 
were at the same time better and more brilliant 
(splendid iora, breviora , meliora). It is probable 
that the first book of the first edition, after giving 
a sketch of the leading principles of the different 
branches of the Academy as they grew out of each 
other in succession, was occupied with a detailed 
investigation of the speculations of Camcadcs, just 
as those of Philo, which were adopted to a certain 
extent by Cicero himself, form the leading tlienio 
of the second. What remains of the first book of 
the second edition enables us to discover that it 
was devoted to tho history of Academic opinions 
from the time of Socrates and Plato, who were re¬ 
garded as the fathers of the sect, down to Antiochus, 
from whom Cicero himself had in his youth received 
instruction while residing at Athens. The second 
book may have been set apart for an inquiry into 
the theories of Arccsilas, who, although tho real 
founder of the New Academy, appears to have 
been alluded to in the former edition only in an 
incidental and cursory manner; while tho third 
and fourth books would embrace the full and clear 
development and illustration of his pregnant though 
obscure doctrines, as explained in the eloquent dis¬ 
quisitions of Cameades and Philo. Such is the 
opinion of Goerenz, and although it does not ad¬ 
mit of strict proof, yet it is highly plausible ill it¬ 
self, and is fully corroborated by the hints and 
indications which appear in those portions of tho 
dialogue now extant 

The scene of the Catulus was the villa of that 
statesman at Cumae, while the Lucullus is supposed 
to have been held at the mansion of Ilortensius 
near Bauli. The dialogues of the second edition 
commence at the Curaanum of Varro; but, os wo 
learn from a fragment of the third book quoted by 
Nonius Marcellus, the parties repaired during tho 
course of the conference to the shores of the Lu- 
crinc lake. 

The Editio Princcps is included in the collection 
of Cicero's philosophical works printed in 2 vols. 
fol. by Swcynheym and Pannartz, Rome, 1471, 
see above, p. 719, b. The edition of Davis, Camb. 
8vo. 1725, was frequently reprinted, and for a long 
period remained the standard, but is now super¬ 
seded by those of Goerenz, Leipzig, 8vo. 1810, 
forming the first volume of his edition of the philo¬ 
sophical works of Cicero; and of Orclli, Zurich, 
8vo. 1827 
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2. De Finibns Bonorum ct Malorum Libri V 

A series of dialogues dedicated to M. Brutus, in 
which the opinions of the Grecian schools, especi¬ 
ally of the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Peripa¬ 
tetics, on the Supreme Good, that is, the finis, 
object, or end, towards which all our thoughts, 
desires, and actions are or ought to be directed,— 
the kernel, as it were, of practical wisdom,—are 
expounded, compared, and discussed. The style 
is throughout perspicuous and highly polished, the 
doctrines of the different sects are stated with ac¬ 
curate impartiality according to the representations 
contained in accredited authorities; but, from the 
abstruse nature of many of the points investigated, 
and the subtilty of the arguments by which the 
different positions are defended, this treatise must 
be regarded as the most difficult, while it is the 
most perfect and finished, of all the philosophical 
performances of Cicero. 

These conversations are not supposed to have 
been all held at the same period, nor in the same 
place, nor between the same parties. They agree 
in this, that, after the fashion of Aristotle (ud AtL 
xiii. 19), the author throughout assumes the most 
prominent place, and that tho rest of the actors, 
at least those to whom important parts are as¬ 
signed, were dead at the time of publication—a 
precaution taken to avoid giving umbrage to living 
men by exciting jealousy in reference to the cha¬ 
racters which they are respectively represented as 
supporting (d^XoTomyrov, id fore puiaram , ad 
Ail. Lc .), but the time, the scene, and the per¬ 
formers are twice changed. In the third and fourth 
books they are different from those in the first and 
second, and in the fifth from those in any of the 
preceding. 

The first book opens with an apology for the 
study of philosophy; after which Cicero relates, 
for tho information of Brutus, a debate which took 
place at his Cumanum, in the presence of C. Vale¬ 
rius Triarius, between Cicero himself and L. Man¬ 
lius Torquatus, who is represented as being praetor 
elect and just about to enter upon his office—a 
circumstance which fixes this imaginary colloquy 
to the close of the year n. c. .50, a date agreeing 
perfectly with the allusion (ii. 18) to the excessive 
power then wielded by Pompcy. Cicero, being 
challenged by Torquatus to state his objections to 
the discipline of Epicurus, briefly impugns in ge¬ 
neral terms hi9 system of physics, his imperfect 
logic, and, above all, the dogma that the Supreme 
Good is Pleasure, and the Supreme Evil, Pain. 
This elicits from Torquatus a lengthened explana¬ 
tion of the sentiments really entertained by Epi¬ 
curus and the worthiest of his followers respecting 
ijSovri, sentiments which he contends had been 
misunderstood and misrepresented, but whose truth 
lie undertakes to demonstrate in a series of propo¬ 
sitions ; in opposition to which Cicero, in the se¬ 
cond book, sets in array the reasonings by which 
the Stoics assailed the whole system. In the 
third book we find ourselves in the library of 
young Lucullus in his Tusculan villa, to which 
Cicero had repaired for the purpose of consulting a 
work of Aristotle, and there meets Cato, immersed 
in study and surrounded by the books of the Stoics. 
In this way a controversy arises, in which Cicero 
maintains, that there was no real discordance be¬ 
tween the ethics of the Porch and those previously 
promulgated by the Old Academy and the Peripa- 
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tetics; that the differences were merely verbal, and 
that Zeno had no excuse for breaking off from 
Plato and Aristotle, and establishing a new school, 
which presented the same truths in a worse form. 
These assertions are vigorously combated by Cato, 
who argues, that the principles of his sect were 
essentially distinct, and descants with great energy 
on the superior purity and majesty of their ideas 
concerning the Supreme Good; in reply to which 
Cicero, in the fourth book, employs the weapons 
with which the New Academy attacked the Stoics. 
The second discourse is supposed to have been 
held in b. c. 52, for we find a reference (iv. 1) to 
the famous provision for limiting the length of 
speeches at the bar contained in a law passed by 
Pompey against bribery in his second consulship, 
an enactment here spoken of as having recently 
come into force. This was the year also in which 
L. Lucullus the elder died and left hi9 son under 
the guardianship of Cato. 

In the fifth book we are carried back to b. c. 79 
and transported from Italy to Athens, where Ci¬ 
cero was at that time prosecuting his studies. [Seo 
above, p. 709,b.] The dramatis personae are Cicero 
himself, his brother Quintus, his cousin Lucius, 
Pomponius Atticus, and M. Pupius Piso. These 

friends having met in tho Academia, tho genius of 

the place calls up the recollection of tho mighty 
spirits who had once trod that holy ground, and 
Piso, at the request of his companion, enters into a 
full exposition of the precepts inculcated by Aris¬ 
totle and his successors on tho Summum Bonuin, 
the whole being wound up by a statement on tho 
part of Cicero of the objections of tho Stoics, and a 
reply from Piso. Tho reason which induced Cicero 
to carry this last dialogue back to his youthful 
days was the difficulty he experienced in finding a 
fitting advocate for the Peripatetic doctrines, which 
had made but little progress among his country¬ 
men. M. BrutuB and Tercntius Varro were both 
alive, and therefore excluded by his plan ; L. Lu¬ 
cullus, although dead, was not of sufficient weight 
to be introduced with propriety on such an occa¬ 
sion ; Piso alone remained, but in consequence of 
the quarrel between Cicero and himself arising out 
of his support of Clodius, it was necessary to choose 
an epoch when their friendship was as yet unsha¬ 
ken. (Sec Goercnz, introd. xix.) It will ho ob¬ 
served that throughout, the author abstains entirely 
from pronouncing any judgment of his own. The 
opinions of the Epicureans arc first distinctly ex¬ 
plained, then follows the refutation by the Stoics ; 
the opinions of the Stoics are next explained, then 
follows the refutation by the New Academy; in 
the third place, the opinions of the Peripatetics are 
explained, then follows the refutation by the Stoics. 
In setting forth the opinions of Epicurus, in addi¬ 
tion to the writings of that sage enumerated by 
Diogenes Laertius, much use seems to have been 
made of his epistle to Menoeceus and his irepl 
Kupioju $o£o;*', and not unfrequently the very words 
of the original Greek have been literally translated; 
while the lectures of Phaedrus and Zeno [see above, 
p. 709] would supply accurate information as to 
the changes and additions introduced by the suc¬ 
cessive disciples of the Garden after the death of 
their master. The Stoical refutation of Epicurus, 
in book second, was probably derived from Chry- 
sippus Tccpl 7ov KaXov Kcd T7/s tfSowjs and from the 
writings and oral communications of Posidonius 
[see above, p.709,b.]; the Stoical doctrines in book 
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third were taken from Zeno, from Diogenes, and 
from Chrysippus ircp\ reXuv; the refutation of the 
Stoics in book fourth probably proceeds from Car- 
neades. The Peripatetical doctrines in book fifth 
are from Aristotle and Theophrastus, as explained 
and enlarged by Antiochus of Ascalon; while the 
Stoical objections are in all probability due to Dio- 
dotusfsee above p. 709,a.}, who, we are told else¬ 
where, was strongly opposed to Antiochus. (Acad. 
ii. 36.) 

In determining the precise date at which the 
work before us was completed and published, we 
cannot agree with Goerenz, that the expression 
“duo magna <JWT6.yfxo.ra absolvi” (ad AU. xii. 
45, 11th June, b. c. 45) can with certainty be 
made to comprehend both the De Finibus and the 
Acadcmica. No distinct notice of the former oc¬ 
curs until the 27th of June, when, in a letter to 

Atticus, (xiii. 32,) we find “Torquntus Roraae eat. 
Misi ut tibi daretur,” where Torquatos denotes 
the first book. On the 24th of July (ad AU. 

xiii. 12), the treatise is spoken of as finished. 
“ Nunc illam v(p\ rcAuv avvrafyvy sane raihi pro- 
batam, Bruto,ut tibi placuit, despondimus.” Again, 
on the 30th of the same month, “ Jta confeci quin- 
que libros irepl rt\£v t ut Epicurea L. Torquato, 
Stoica M. Catoni, TrtpinarrjTiKci M. Pisoni darem. 
% A^r]\oriiirrjTov id fore putaram, quod ornnes illi 
dccosscrant" (ad Att. xiii. 19); and we learn from 
an epistle, despatched only two days afterwards 
(ad Att. xiii. 21, comp. 22), that it had been for 
some time in the hands of Atticus, through whom 
Balbus had obtained a copy of the fifth book, while 
the widow Caerellia, in her philosophic zeal, had 
contrived by some means to get possession of the 
whole. Cicero complains of this for two reasons ; 
first, because it was but fitting that since the work 
was dedicated to Brutus it should be presented to 
him before it became trite and stale, and in the se¬ 
cond place, because ho had made some changes in 
the last book ; which he was desirous to insert be¬ 
fore finally dismissing it from his hands. It is not 
unlikely that the formal presentation to Brutus took 
place about the middle of August, when he paid a 
visit to Cicero at his Tusculanum (ad Att. xiii. 44), 
and that two editions of the fifth book, differing in 
some respects from each other, may have gone 
abroad, which will account for some singular varia¬ 
tions and interpolations which have long exercised 
the ingenuity of editors. (See Goerenz. praef. p. 

xiv. ) 

The Editio Princeps in 4to. is without date, 
name of place or printer, but is believed to have 
appeared at Cologne, from the press of Ulric Zell, 
about 1467, and was followed by the edition of 
Joannes ex Colonia, 4to., Venice, 1471. The edi¬ 
tion of Davis, 8vo., Cambridge, 1728, was long 
held in high estimation, and frequently reprinted, 
but is now superseded by those of Ruth, Hal. Sax. 
8vo., 1804; of Goerenz, Leipz. 1813, 8vo., forming 
the third volume of the collected philosophical 
works; of Otto, Leipz. 8vo., 1831; and,hist and 
best of all, of Madvig, Copenhagen, 1839, 8vo. 

3. Tuscu/aiiarum Disputationem Libri V. 

This work, addressed to M. Bmtus, is a 
series of discussions on various important points of 
practical philosophy supposed to have been held in 
the Tusculanum of Cicero, who, on a certain occa¬ 
sion, soon after the departure of Brutus for the go¬ 
vernment of Gaul (b. c. 46), requested one of the 
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numerous circle of friends and visitors by whom ' 
was surrounded, to propose some subject for debt 
which he then proceeded to examine as he sat 
walked about. These exercises were continued lb. 
five days, a new topic being started and exhausted 
at each successive conference. There is an utter 
want of dramatic effect in this collection of dialo¬ 
gues, for the antagonist is throughout anonymous, 
and is not invested with any life or individuality, 
but is a sort of a man of straw who brings forward 
a succession of propositions which are bowled down 
by Cicero as fast as they are set up. This person¬ 
age is usually designated in MSS. by the letter a, 
and editors have amused themselves by quarrelling 
about the import of the symbol which they have 
variously interpreted to mean Atticus , Adolesccnsy 
Auditor y and so forth. There is little room for 
doubt as to the period when this work was actually 
composed, since it abounds in allusions to historical 
events and to former treatises which enablo us, 
when taken in connexion with other circumstances, 
to determine the question within very narrow limits. 
Thus, in the eleventh chapter of the fifth book, we 
have a reference to the Dc Finibus which was not 
published until the month of August, B. c. 45, 
while the dissertations before us were familiarly 
known before the middle of May in the following 
year (ad AU. xv. 24), and must consequently have 
been given to the world early in b. c. 44, since the 
task appears to lmve been undertaken just at the 
time when the Academica were completed (ad Att. 
xiii. 32). Schutz ( Proleg.) has satisfactorily proved 

that Tusculanae Dhputationcs is the tme title, and 
not Tusculanae Quucstioncs as a few MSS. have it 

The first book treats of the wisdom of despising 
death which, it is maintained, cannot bo considered 
as an evil either to the living or to the dead, whether 
the soul be mortal or immortal This leads to an 
investigation of the real nature of death, and a re¬ 
view of the opinions entertained by different philo¬ 
sophers with regard to the soul. The arguments 
for its immortality are derived chiefly from the 
writings of the Stoics and of Plato, especially from 
the Phaedon. 

The second book is on the endurance of pain, in 
which it is demonstrated, after Zeno, Aristo, and 
Pyrrho, that pain is not an evil, in opposition to 
Aristippus and Epicurus, who held it to be the 
greatest evil, to Hieronymus of Rhodes, who placed 
the chief good in the absence of pain, and to the 
numerous band of philosophers, belonging to (lifter* 
ent schools, who agreed that pain was an evil, al¬ 
though not the greatest of evils. Here everything 
is taken from the Stoics. 

In the third book it is proved that a wise man is 
insensible to sorrow; and the doctrines of the Pe¬ 
ripatetics, of Epicurus, of the Cyrenaics, and of 
Cnuitor, being examined in turn, and weighed 
against the tenet9 of Zeno, are found wanting. The 
authorities chiefly consulted appear to have been 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Cleitomachus, Antiochus of 
Ascalon, Cameadcs, and Epicurus irepl t4\ous. 

The thesis supported in the fourth book, which 
forms a continuation to the preceding, is, that the 
wise man is absolutely free from all mental dis¬ 
quietude (animi perturbationc). We have first a 
curious classification of perturbations in which the 
terms sorrow, joy, fear, pity, and a host of others, 
are carefully analysed and defined according to the 
discipline of the Porch; and, after a few remarks 
upon the main proposition, we find a long essay on 
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e best means of tranquillising the heart, and for¬ 
cing it against the attacks of all those passions 
.,d desires which must be regarded as diseases of 
the mind. Here again the Stoics, and especially 
Zeno and Chrysippus, are chiefly followed, although 
several hints can be traced to Aristotle, Plato, and 
even to the Pythagoreans. 

The fifth book contains a reply iu the affirmative 
to the question, whether virtue is in itself sufficient 
to insure happiness, thus carrying out to its full ex¬ 
tent the grand moral dogma of the Stoics in opposition 
to the more qualified views of the Peripatetics and 
Academics. The materials for this section were 
supplied by Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Xcno- 
crates, Speusippus, Polerao, Carneades, and the 
Stoics, (v. 12, 13, 18,27.) 

Although each of these five books is complete 
within itself and independent of the rest, yet we 
feel inclined to adopt tho hypothesis of Olivet, that 
they were drawn up and digested according to a 
regular and well-imagined plan, and ought to be 
taken in connexion with each other as forming one 
harmonious whole. In fact, all the reasonings con¬ 
verge to one point. They all act in unison to de¬ 
fend one position—that man possesses within himself 
the means of securing his own happiness. To make 
this evident it was necessary to expose the folly of 
those alarms, and the weakness of those assailants 
by which tranquillity is scared away from the hu¬ 
man bosom. Hence, the fear of death, and tho fear 
of pain, are shewn to he the result of ignorance and 
error, while joy, sorrow, love, hatred* with the 
whole array of desires and passions which excite 
such tumults, are treated as mere visionary unsub¬ 
stantial forms which the sage can dissipate by a vi¬ 
gorous exertion of his will. 

The Tusculan Disputations are certainly inferior 
in recondite learning, in subtle reasoning, and in 
elaborately finished composition, to the Academica, 
tho Do Fiuihtts , and tho Dc Ojjiciis; yet no one 
among the philosophical essays of Cicero is more 
deservedly popular, or forms a better introduction to 
such studies, on account of the easy, familiar, and 
perspicuous language in which the ideas are ex¬ 
pressed, and the liveliness imparted to each of the 
discourses by the numerous entertaining and apt 
illustrations, many of which being poetical quota¬ 
tions from the earlier hards, are in themselves highly 
interesting to the grammarian and the historian of 
literature. Certainly no work has ever been more 
enthusiastically, perhaps extravagantly, admired. 
Erasmus, after ascribing to it every conceivable ex¬ 
cellence both in matter and manner, declares his 
conviction, that the author was directly inspired 
from heaven, while another worthy deems that his 
faith must have been of the same quality with that 
of Abraham. 

The Editio Princeps was printed at Rome by 
Ulric Ilan, 4to., 1469; the second by Gering, 
Crantz, and Friburg, fol., Paris, about 1471, fol¬ 
lowed by several others in the 15th century. Of 
modem editions, that of Davis, 8vo., Camb. 1709, 
containing the emendations of Bentley, was long 
highly valued and was frequently reprinted, hut is 
now superseded by those of Rath, Hal. 8vo.,l805 ; 
of Orelli, including the Paradoxa, and enriched 
with a collection of the best commentaries, Zurich, 
8vo., 1829 ; of KUlmer, Jenae, 8vo. 1829, second 
edition, 1835; and of Moser, Ilannov., 3 vols. 
8vo., 1836-37, which is the most complete of 
any. 
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4. Paradoxa. 

Six favourite Paradoxes of the Stoics explained 
in familiar language, defended by popular argu¬ 
ments, and illustrated occasionally by examples 
derived from contemporary history, by which 
means they are made the vehicles for covert attacks 
upon Crassus, Hortensius, and Lucullus, and for 
vehement declamation against Clodius. This must 
not be viewed as a serious work, or one which the 
author viewed in any other light th.in that of a 
mere Jeu <P esprit (“ Ego vero, ilia ipsa, quae vix 
in gymnasiis et in otio Stoici probant, ludens con- 
jeci in communes locos, praef.\ for the proposi¬ 
tions are mere philosophical quibbles, and the 
arguments by which they are supported are palpa¬ 
bly unsatisfactory and illogical, resolving them¬ 
selves into a juggle with words, or into induction 
resting upon one or two particular cases. Tho 
theorems enunciated for demonstration are, l.Tliat 
which is morally fair (rd na\6v) is alone good 
( iyaOov ). 2. Virtue alone is requisite to secure 
happiness. 3. Good and evil deeds admit of no 
degrees, i e. all crimes are equally heinous, all vir¬ 
tuous notions equally meritorious. 4. Every fool 
is a madman. 5. The wise man alone is free, and 
therefore every man not wise is a slave. 6. Tho 
wise man alone is rich. 

The preface, which is addressed to M. Brutus, 
mu6t have been written early in b. c. 46, for Cato 
is spoken of in such terms that we cannot doubt 
that he was still alive, or at all events that intelli¬ 
gence of his fate had not yet reached Italy, and 
there is also a distinct allusion to tho Do Claris 
Oratovihus as already published. But although 
the offering now presented is called a “ parvuin 
opusculum,” the result of studies prosecuted during 
the shorter nights which followed the long watch¬ 
ings in which the Brutus had been prepared, it is 
equally certain that the fourth paradox bears de¬ 
cisive evidence of having been composed before tho 
death of Clodius (b. c. 52), and tho sixth before 
the death of Crassus (b. c. 53). Hence we must 
conclude that Cicero, soon after his arrival at Rome 
from Bmndusium, amused himself by adding to a 
series of rhetorical trifles commenced some years 
before, and then despatched the entire collection to 
his friend. 

The Editio Princeps of the Paradoxa was print¬ 
ed along with the Dc Oj/iciis , by Fust and Schoffcr, 
at Mayence, 4to., 1465, and reprinted at the same 
place by Fust and Gernslicin, fol., 1466. They 
were published along with the De 0//iciis y Do 
A micilia, and De Scneetute , b}’ Swcynheym and 
Pannartz, 4to., Rome, 1469; and the same, with 
the addition of the Somnium Scipionis, by Vindelin 
de Spira, Venice, 4to., 1470; besides which there 
are a very great number of other editions belong¬ 
ing to the 15th century. The most useful editions 
are those of Wetzel, 8vo., Lignitz, 1808, and of 
Gemhard, 8vo., Lcipz. 1819, the former con taming 
also the De Senectutc and the De A micitia, the 
latter the De Scncctute. The Paradoxa were pub¬ 
lished separately by Borgers, 8vo-, Leyden, 1826, 

5. Hortensius s. Dc Philosophia . 

A dialogue in praise of philosophy, drawn up 
for the purpose of recommending such pursuits to 
the Romans. Hortensius was represented as de¬ 
preciating the study and asserting the superior 
claims cf eloquence; his arguments were combated 

3 B 
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by Q. Lutatius Catulus, L. Licinius Lucullus, Bal- 
bus the Stoic, Cicero himself, and perhaps other 
personages. The work was composed and pub¬ 
lished b. c. 45, immediately before the Academica, 
but the imaginary conversation must have been 
supposed to have been held at some period earlier 
than b. c. 60, the year in which Catulus died. A 
considerable number of unimportant fragments 
have been preserved by St. Augustin, whose ad¬ 
miration is expressed in language profanely hyper¬ 
bolical, and by the grammarians. These have 
been carefully collected and arranged by Nobbe, 
and are given in Orelli’s Cicero , VOL iv. pt. ii. pp. 
479—486. (Cic. de Divin. ii. 1, TuscuL ii. 2.) 

6. Timacus s. De Universo. 

We possess a fragment of a translation of Plato’s 
Timacus, executed after the completion of the 
Academica, as we learn from the prooeminm. It 
extends from p. 22, ed. Bekker, with occasional 
blanks ns far as p. 54, and affords a curious spe¬ 
cimen of the careless and inaccurate style in which 
Cicero was wont to represent the meaning of his 
Greek originals. It was first printed in the edition 
of Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1471, and with a 
commentary by G. Valla, at Venice, in 1485. It 
is given in Orolli’s Cicero , vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 495 
—513. 

7. Protagoras ex Plalone. 

A translation of the Protagoras of Plato into Latin. 
At what period this was executed wo cannot deter¬ 
mine, but it is generally believed to have been an 
exercise undertaken in early youth. A few words 
seem to have been preserved by Priscian on Do- 
natus, which will be found in Orelli’s Cicero , vol. 
ii. pt ii. p. 477. (Comp. Cic. de Off. ii. 24 ; 
Quintil. x. 5. § 2.) 

E. Theology. 

1. De Natura Dcorum Libri III. 

Three dialogues dedicated to M. Brutus, in 
which the speculations of the Epicureans and the 
Stoics on the existence, attributes, and providence 
of a Divine Being are fully stated and discussed at 
length, the debate being illustrated and diversified 
by frequent references to the opinions entertained 
upon these topics by the most celebrated philoso¬ 
phers. The number of sects and of individuals 
enumerated is so groat, and the field of philosophic 
research thrown open is so wide, that we can 
scarcely believo that Cicero could have had recourse 
to original sources for the whole mas9 of informa¬ 
tion which he lavishes so profusely on his subject, 
but must conclude that he made use of some useful 
manual or summary, such as were doubtless com¬ 
piled by the preceptors of those days for the use of 
their pupils, containing a view of the tenets of 
different schools presented in a condensed form. 
Be that ns it may, in no production do we more 
admire the vigorous understanding and varied 
learning of the author, in none does he display a 
greater command over appropriate language, in 
none are liveliness and grace more happily blended 
with lucid arrangement and brilliant eloquence. 
Although the materials may have been collected 
by degrees, they were certainly moulded into 
shape with extraordinary rapidity, for we know 
that this work was published immediately after the 
Tusculan Disputations, and immediately before the 
De Dirinationc (de Div. ii. 1), and that the whole 
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three appeared in the early part of u. c. 44. The 
imaginary conversation is supposed to have been 
held in the presence of Cicero, somewhere about 
the year b. c. 76, at the house of C. Aurelius 
Cotta, the pontifex maximus (consul b. c. 75), who 
well sustains the part of a New Academician, 
attacking and overthrowing the doctrines of others 
without advancing any dogma of his own, while 
the discipline of the Porch, mixed up however 
with much that belongs rather to Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, is developed with great carncs'tness and 
power by Q. Lucilius Balbus, the pupil of Panae- 
tius, and the doctrines of the Garden are playfully 
supported by Velleius (trib. pleb. b. c. 90), who 
occupies himself more in ridiculing the speculations 
of different schools than in any laboured defence 
of those espoused by himself. Accordingly, in the 
first book he opens with an attack upon Plato and 
the Stoics; he then adverts briefly to the theories 
of no less than 27 of the most famous philosophers, 
commencing with Thales of Miletus and ending 
with Diogenes of Babylon, characterising them, in 
many cases not unjustly, as little superior to the 
dreams of madmen, the fables of poets, or the 
superstitions of the vulgar. Passing on from this 
motley crow to Epicurus, he pronounces him 
worthy of all praise, first, because he alone placed 
the argument for the existence of gods upon its 
proper and only firm basis,—the belief implanted 
by nature in the hearts of all mankind; secondly, 
because he assigned to them their real attributes, 
happiness, immortality, apathy; representing them 
as dwelling within themselves, susceptible of neither 
pleasure nor pain from without, bestowing no 
benefits and inflicting no evih on men, but fit 
objects of honour and worship on account of their 
essential excellence, a scries of propositions which 
arc carefully elucidated by an inquiry into the 
form, the mode of existence , and the mental consti¬ 
tution of divine beings. Cotta now comes forward, 
takes up each point in succession, and overturns 
the whole fabric piecemeal. He first proves that 
the reasons assigned by Epicurus for the cxistcnco 
of gods are utterly inadequate ; secondly, that, 
granting their existence, nothing can be less digni¬ 
fied than the form and attributes ascribed to them ; 
and thirdly, granting these forms and qualities, 
nothing more absurd than that men should render 
homage or feel gratitude to those from whom they 
have not received and do not hope to receive any 
benefits. 

The second book contains an investigation of the 
question by Balbus, according to the principles of 
the Stoics, who divided the subject into four heads. 
1. The existence of gods. 2. Their nature. 3. 
Their government of the world. 4. Their watch¬ 
ful care of human affairs (providence), which is in 
reality included under the third head. The ex¬ 
istence of gods is advocated chiefly a. From the 
universal belief of mankind ; b. From the well- 
authenticated accounts of their appearances upon 
earth ; c. From prophesies, presentiments, omens, 
and auguries ; d. From the evident proofs of de¬ 
sign, and of the adaptation of means to a beneficent 
end, everywhere visible in the arrangements of the 
material world; e. From the nature of man himself 
and his mental constitution ; f From certain phy¬ 
sical considerations which tend clearly and un- 
cquivocallj' to the establishment of a system of 
pantheism, the introduction of which is somewhat 
curious in this place, since, if admitted, it would 
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fl.t once destroy all the preceding arguments; g. 
From the gradual upward progression in the works 
of creation, from plants to animals and from the 
lower animals to man, which leads us to infer that 
the scries ascends from man to beings absolutely 
perfect. In treating of the nature of the gods, 
the pantheistic principle is again broadly asserted, 
—God is the Universe and the Universe is God,— 
whence is derived the conclusion that the Deity 
must be spherical in form, because the sphere is the 
most perfect of figures. But while the Universe 
is God as a whole, it contains within its parts 
many gods, among the number of whom are the 
heavenly bodies. Then follows a curious digres¬ 
sion on the origin of the Greek and Roman Pan¬ 
theon, and on the causes which led men to commit 
tko folly of picturing to themselves gods differing 
in shape, in age, and in apparel; of assigning to 
them the relationships of domestic life, and of as¬ 
cribing to them the desires and passions by which 
mortals are agitated. Lastly, the government 
and providence of the gods is deduced from three 
considerations : (a) From their existence, which 
being granted, it necessarily follows, that they 
must rule the world. (/3) From the admitted 
truth, that all things are subject to the laws of 
Nature; but Nature, when properly defined and 
understood, is another name for God. (*y) From 
the beauty, harmony, wisdom, and benevolence, i 
manifested in the works of creation. This last 
section is handled with great skill and effect; the 
absurdity of the doctrine which taught that the 
world was produced by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms is forcibly exposed, while the arguments de¬ 
rived from astronomy, from the structure of plants, 
of fishes, of terrestial animals, and of the human 
frame, form a most interesting essay on natural 
theology. The whole is wound up by demonstrat¬ 
ing that all things serviceable to man were made 
for his use, and that the Deity watches over the 
safety and welfare, not only of the whole human 
race collectively, but of every individual member 
of the family. 

In the third book Cotta resumes the discourse 
for the purpose not of absolutely demolishing 
what has been advanced by Balbus, but of setting 
forth, after the fashion of the Sceptics, that the 
reasonings employed by the last speaker were un¬ 
satisfactory and not calculated to produce convic¬ 
tion. In following his course over the different 
divisions in order, we find two remarkable blanks 
in the text. By tho first we lose the criticism 
upon tho evidence for tho visible appearances of 
the gods on earth ; the second leaves us in igno¬ 
rance of the doubts cast upon the belief of a general 
ruling Providence. We have no means of disco¬ 
vering how these deficiencies arose; but it has 
been conjectured, that the chapters were omitted 
by some early Christian transcriber, who conceived 
that they might be quoted for a special purpose by 
the enemies of revealed religion. 

The authorities followed in these books, in so 
far as they can be ascertained, appear to have 
been, for the Epicurean doctrines, the numerous 
works of Epicurus himself, whoso very words are 
sometimes quoted, and the lectures of his distin¬ 
guished follower Zeno, which Cicero had attended 
while residing at Athens; in the development of 
the Stoic principles much was derived from Clean- 
thes, from Chrysippus, from Anti pater of Tarsus, 
and from Posidonius vepl Oeay, while in the dex- 
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terous and subtle logic of Cotta we may unques¬ 
tionably trace the master-spirit of Carneades as 
represented in the writings of his disciple Clcito- 
machus. (Kiihner, p. 98.) 

The Editio Princeps is included in the collection 
of the philosophical works of Cicero printed by 
Sweynhcym and Pannartz, in 2 vols. fol., Rome, 
1471. [See above, p. 719, b.] The edition of Davis, 
Camb. 8vo., 1718, long held the first place, and 
has been often reprinted; but that of Moser and 
Crcuser, 8vo., Leipz. 1818, must now he regarded 
as the best. The pretended 4th book published 
by Seraphinus at Bologna, 8vo.; 1811, is an absurd 
forgery, if indeed the author ever intended or 
hoped to deceive, which seems doubtful. 

2. De Divinatione Libri //. 

This is intended as a continuation of the pro- 
ceding work, out of which the inquiry naturally 
springs. We are here presented with an exposi¬ 
tion of the conflicting opinions of the Porch and 
the Academy upon the reality of tho science of 
divination, and the degree of confidence which 
ought to be reposed in its professora. In the first 
book the doctrines of the Stoic9 are defended by Q. 
Cicero, who begins by dividing divination into two 
branches. 1. The divination of Nature. 2. Tho 
divination of Art. To the first belong dreams, 
inward presages, and presentiments, and the ecsta¬ 
tic phrenzy, during which the mind inspired by a 
god discerns the secrets of the future, and pours 
forth its conceptions in prophetic words; in tho 
second arc comprehended tho indications yielded by 
the entrails of the slaughtered victim, by the flight, 
the cries, and the feeding of birds, by thunder and 
lightning, by lots, by astrology, and by all those 
strange sights and sounds which were regarded as 
the shadows cast before by coming events. A cloud 
of examples is brought to establish the certainty of 
each of the various methods, cases of failure being 
explained away by supposing an error in the inter¬ 
pretation of tho sign, while the truth of the general 
principles is confirmed by an appeal to the concur¬ 
ring belief of philosophers, poets, and mankind at 
large. Hence Quintus maintains, that we are jus¬ 
tified in concluding that the future is revealed to 
us both from within and from without, and that 
the information proceeds from the Gods, from Fate, 
or from Nature ; having, however, previously in¬ 
sisted that he was not bound to explain how each 
circumstance came to pass, it being sufficient for 
his purpose if he could prove that it actually did 
come to pass. 

In the second book Cicero himself brings for¬ 
ward the arguments of Carneades, who held that 
divination was altogether a delusion, and that the 
knowledge which it pretends to convey, if real, 
would be a curse rather than a blessing to men. 
He then proceeds to confute each of the proposi¬ 
tions enunciated by his antagonist, and winds up 
by urging the necessity of upholding and extending 
the influence of true religion, and of waging a 
vigorous war in every quarter against superstition 
under every form. 

Although many modem writers may be and 
probably arc quite correct in their assertion, that 
the whole religious system of the Romans was a 
mere engine of government, that it was a deliberate 
cheat, in which men of education were the de¬ 
ceivers and the ignorant populace the dupes, yet 
we have no right in the present instance, and the 

3 b 2 
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same remark extends to all the philosophical writ¬ 
ings, to pronounce that the reasonings employed 
by Cicero are to be taken as the expression of his 
own views. Here and elsewhere he always care¬ 
fully guards himself against such an imputation; 
his avowed object in every matter of controversy 
was merely to assist the judgment of the reader 
by stating fairly the strong points upon both sides 
of the question, scrupulously leaving the inference 
to be drawn by each individual, according to the 
impression produced. In the piece before us what¬ 
ever may have been the private convictions of the 
author, it would have been little seemly in a mem¬ 
ber of that august college whose duty to the state 
consisted in presiding over and regulating augury 
to declare openly, that the whole of the discipline 
which he was required to enforce was a tissue of 
fraud and imposture; and Cicero above all others 
was the last man to be guilty of such a breach of 
public decency. 

The scene of the conversation is the Lyceum in 
the Tusculanum of Cicero. The tract was com¬ 
posed after the death of Caesar, for that event is 
spoken of in the course of the debate. 

Cicero appears to have consulted Chrysippus, 
who wrote several works upon this subject, especi¬ 
ally a book entitled irep\ xpr?<r^4wv, to have availed 
himself of the labours of Posidonius and Diogenes 
of Babylon irepl /ravrifojs, and to have derived 
some assistance from Cratippus, Antipater, Plato, 
and Aristotle. In the second book he avowedly 
followed Carneadcs, and there is a reference (ii. 
47) to Panactius also. (See Kuhncr, p. 100.) 

The Editio Princeps is included in the collection 
of Cicero’s philosophical works, printed in 2 vols. 
fob, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, Rome, 1471. 
The edition of Davis, Camb. 8vo., 1721, containing 
the De Fato also, was for a long period tho stan¬ 
dard, but has now given way to that of Rath, 
Hal. 8vo., 1807, and especially to that superin¬ 
tended by Crcuzer, Kayser, and Moser, 8vo., 
Frankf. 1828, which is superior to every other. 

3. De Fato Liber Singularis. 

A dialogue to complete the scries upon specula¬ 
tive theology, of which the De Natura Deorum 
and the Dc Divinutionc form the first two parts. 
(De Dfcin. ii. 1.) It is a confused and mutilated 
fragment on the subject of ail others the most per¬ 
plexing to unaided reason, the doctrine of predes¬ 
tination and its compatibility with free-will. The 
beginning and the end are wanting, and one if not 
more chasms break the continuity of what remains. 
We find it generally stated that the work con¬ 
sisted of two books, and that the whole or the 
greater j>ortion of what has been preserved belongs 
to the second ; but there is no evidence whatever 
to prove in what manner it was originally divided, 
nor do we know whether it was ever finished, 
although, judging from the careless style of the 
composition, we are led to infer that the author 
left his task incomplete. It would appear to have 
contained, or to have been intended to contain, a 
review of the opinions held by the chief philoso¬ 
phic sects upon Fate, or Destiny, the most promi¬ 
nent place being assigned to the Stoics—who 
maintained that Fate, or Destiny, was the great 
ruling power of the Universe, the \6yos or anima 
mundi, in other words, the Divine Essence from 
which all impulses were derived — and to the Aca¬ 
demics, who conceived that the movements of the 
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mind were voluntary, and independent of, or at 
least not necessarily subject to, external controul. 
The scene of conversation is the Puteolanum of 
Cicero, where he spent the months of April and 
May after the death of Caesar, the speakers being 
Cicero himself, and Hirtius, at that time consul- 
elect. 

The De Fato has generally been published along 
with the De Divinatione; all the editions of the 
latter, mentioned above contain it, and the same 
remarks apply. 

A. De Auguriis — A uguralia. 

Charisius quotes three words from a work of 
Cicero under the former title, Servius refers ap¬ 
parently to the same under the latter designation. 
We know nothing more upon tho subject. (Cha¬ 
risius, i. p. 98, comp. p. 112 ; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 
v. 737.) 

2. Spkkchks. 

In oratory Cicero held a position very different 
from that which he occupied in relation to philo¬ 
sophy, whether we consider the amount of exertion 
and toil bestowed on each pursuit respectively, or 
the obstacles external and internal which impeded 
his advancement. Philosophy was originally view¬ 
ed by him merely as an instrument which might 
prove useful in fabricating weapons for the strife of 
the bar, and in bestowing a more graceful form on 
his compositions. Even after he had learned to 
prize more fully the study of mental science, it was 
regarded simply as an intellectual pastime. But 
the cultivation of eloquence constituted the main 
business of his whole life. It was by the aid of 
eloquence alone that he could hope to emerge from 
obscurity, and to rise to wealth and honour. Upon 
eloquence, therefore, all his energies were concen¬ 
trated, and eloquence must be held as the most 
perfect fruit of his talents. 

Cicero was peculiarly fortunate in flourishing 
during the only epoch in the history of his country 
which could have witnessed the full development 
of his intellectual strength ; had lie lived fifty 
years earlier public taste would not have been 
sufficiently refined to appreciate his accomplish¬ 
ments, fifty years later the motive for exertion 
would have ceased to exist. In estimating the 
degree of excellence to which Cicero attained, we 
must by no means confine ourselves, as in the 
case of the philosophical works, to a critical ex¬ 
amination of the speeches in reference to the matter 
which they contain, and the style in which they 
are expressed, for in an art so eminently practical 
the result gained is a most important element in 
the computation. Even had the orations which 
have come down to us appeared poor and spirit¬ 
less, we should nevertheless have been justified in 
concluding, that the man who unquestionably ob¬ 
tained a master}' over the minds of his hearers, 
and who worked his way to the first offices of 
state by the aid of eloquence alone, must have 
been a great orator ; while, on the other hand, we 
could not have pronounced such an opinion with 
confidence from a mere perusal of his orations, 
however perfect they may appear as writings, un¬ 
less we possessed the assurance, that they were 
always suited to the eara of those who listened to 
them, and generally produced the effect desired. 
This being premised, we may very briefly glance 
at the merits of these works as literary composi- 
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tions, find then consider their characteristics with 
reference to the class to which they severally be¬ 
long, and the audiences to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed ; as deliberative or judicial; delivered in 
the senate, from the rostra, or before the tribunal 
of a judge. 

Every one must at once be struck by the abso¬ 
lute command which Cicero had over the resources 
of his native tongue. Ilis words seem to gush 
forth without an effort in an ample stream ; and 
the sustained dignity of his phraseology is pre¬ 
served from pompous stiffness by the lively sallies 
of a ready wit and a vivid imagination, while the 
kappy variety which lie communicated to his 
cadences prevents the music of his carefully-mea¬ 
sured periods from falling on the ear with cloying 
monotony. It is a style which attracts without 
startling, which fixes without fatiguing the atten¬ 
tion. It presents a happy medium between the 
florid exuberance of the Asiatic school and the 
meagre dryness which Calvus, Brutus, and their 
followers mistook for Attic terseness and vigour. 
But this beauty, although admirably calculated to 
produce a powerful impression for the moment, 
loses somewhat of its charm as soon as the eye is 
able to look steadily upon its fascinations. It is 
too evidently a work of art, the straining after 
effect is too manifest, solidity is too often sacrificed 
to show, melody too often substituted for rough 
strength; the orator, passing into a rhetorician, 
seeks mther to please the fancy than to convince 
the understanding; the declaimer usurps the place 
of the practical man of business. 

If the skill of Cicero in composition is surpass¬ 
ing, not less remarkable was bis tact and judgment. 
No one ever knew human nature better, or saw 
more clearly into the recesses of the heart. No one 
was ever more thoroughly familiar with the na¬ 
tional feelings and prejudices of the Romans, or 
could avail himself more fully of such knowledge. 
But although prompt to detect the weaknesses of 
others, ho either did not perceive or could not 
master his own. The samo wretched vanity which 
proved sue)) a fruitful source of misery in his 
political career, introduced a most serious vice into 
his oratory,—a vice which, had it not been pal¬ 
liated by a multitude of virtues, might have proved 
fatal to his reputation. On no occasion in his 
speeches can he ever forget himself. We perpetu¬ 
ally discover that he is no less eager to recommend 
the advocate than the cause to his judges. 

The audiences which Cicero addressed were 
cither the senate, the persons entrusted with the 
administration of the Laws, or the whole bod}' of 
the people convoked in their public meetings. 

In the senate, during the last days of the Re¬ 
public, eloquence was for the most part thrown 
away. The spirit of faction was so strong that in 
all important questions the final issue was altogether 
independent of the real bearing of the case or of 
the arguments employed in the debate. Of the ex¬ 
tant orations of Cicero, nineteen were addressed to 
the Senate viz. the first against Rullus, the first 
and fourth against Catiline, twelve of the Philippics, 
including the second, which was never delivered, 
the fragments of the In Toga Candida and of the 
In Cloditim et Curioncm , the In Pisonem, and the 
De Provinciis Consukiribus. Each of these is ex¬ 
amined separately; it is enough to remark at pre¬ 
sent, that the first fifteen were called forth by great 
emergencies, at periods when Cicero for a brief 
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space was regarded as the leader of the state, and 
would, therefore, exert himself with spirit and con¬ 
scious dignity; that the three following contain the 
outpourings of strongly-excited personal feelings, 
that against Piso especial!}', being a singular speci¬ 
men of the coarsest invective, while th c De Pro- 
vinciis, which alone is of a strictly deliberative 
character, is a lame attempt te give a false colouring 
to a bad cause. 

Occasional failures in the courts of justice would 
be no indication of want of ability in the advocate, 
for corruption was carried to such a frightful extent, 
that the issue of a trial was frequently determined 
before a syllable had been spoken, or a witness ex¬ 
amined; but it would appear that Cicero was gene¬ 
rally remarkably fortunate in procuring the ac¬ 
quittal of those whose cause ho supported, and, 
except in the instance of Vcrres, ho scarcely ever 
appeared as an accuser. The courts of justice were 
the scene of all his earliest triumphs; his devotion 
to his clients alone won for him that popularity to 
which he owed his elevation ; he never was seen 
upon the rostra until he had attained the rank of 
praetor, and there is no record of any harangue in 
the senate until two years later. We have some 
difficulty in deciding the precise amount of praise 
to be awarded to him in this branch of his pro¬ 
fession, because we arc in no instance in possession 
of both sides of the case. We know not how 
much is a masterly elucidation, how much a clevei 
perversion of the truth. The evidence is not before 
us; we sec points which were placed in prominent 
relief, but we are unuble to discover the facts which 
were quietly kept out of view, and which may 
have been all-important What we chiefly admire 
in these pleadings is the well-conccalcd art with 
which he tells his story. There is a sort of grace¬ 
ful simplicity which lulls suspicion to sleep; the 
circumstances appear so plain, and so natural, that 
we are induced to follow with confidence the guid¬ 
ance of the orator, who is probably all the while 
leading us aside from the truth. 

Although the criterion of success must be ap¬ 
plied with caution to the two classes of oratory 
wc have just reviewed, it may be employed without 
hesitation to all dealings with popular assemblies. 
We must admit that that man must be one of the 
greatest of orators who will boldly oppose the pre¬ 
judices and passions of the vulgar, and, by the 
force of his eloquence, will induce them to abandon 
their most cherished projects. This Cicero frequent¬ 
ly did. We pass over his oration for the Manilian 
law, for here he had the people completely on his 
side; but when, two years afterwards, he came for¬ 
ward to oppose the Agrarian law of the tribune 
Rullus, he had to struggle with the prejudices, in¬ 
terests, and passions of the people. The two 
speeches delivered on this occasion have come down 
to us, and arc triumphs of art. Nothing can be 
more dexterous than the tact with which lie iden¬ 
tifies himself with his hearers, reminds them that 
he was the creature of their bounty, then lulls all 
suspicion to sleep by a warm eulogy on the Gracchi, 
declares that he was far from being opposed to the 
principle of such measures, although strongly op¬ 
posed to the present enactment, which was in fact 
a disguised plot against their liberties, and then 
cunningly taking advantage of some inadvertence 
in the wording of the law, contrives to kindle their 
indignation by representing it as a studied insult to 
their favourite Pompcy, and through him to them 
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selves. Not less remarkable is the ingenuity with 
which, in the second address, he turns the tables 
upon his adversary, who had sought to excite the 
multitude by accusing Cicero of being a supporter 
of Sulla, and demonstrates that Rullus was the real 
partizan of the late dictator, since certain clauses in 
the new rogation would have the effect of ratifying 
some of his most obnoxious acts. The defenders 
of the scheme were forced to abandon their design, 
and left the consul master of the field, who boasted 
not unreasonably, that no one had ever carried a 
popular assembly more completely with him when 
arguing in favour of an Agrarian law, than he had 
done when declaiming against it. Ilia next exhi¬ 
bition was, if possible, still more marvellous. The 
love of public amusements which has always formed 
ft strong feature in the Italian character, had gra¬ 
dually become an engrossing passion with the 
Romans. At first the spectators in the theatres 
occupied the scats without distinction of rank or 
fortune. The elder Scipio, however, introduced an 
ordinance by which the front benches in the orches¬ 
tra were reserved for the senate; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing the immense influence of Africanus, the inno¬ 
vation gave a heavy blow to his popularity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when Rostcius Otho carried n law by 
which places immediately behind the senators were 
set apart for the equestrian order, the populace 
were rendered furious; and when Otho, not long 
after the new regulation was put in force, entered 
the theatre, he was greeted with a perfect storm of 
disapprobation. The knights on tho other hand, 
shewed every inclination to support their benefactor, 
both parties grew more violent, and a riot seemed 
inevitable, when Cicero entered, called upon the 
spectators to follow him to the area of a neighbour¬ 
ing temple, and there so wrought upon their feelings 
that they returned and joined heartily in doing 
honour to Otho. Such a victory needs no com¬ 
ment. Tho address is unhappily lost. 

In order to avoid repetition, an account of each 
oration is given separately with the biography of the 
individual principally concerned. The following 
table presents a view of all tho speeches whose 
titles have been preserved. As before, those which 
have totally perished are printed in italics; those to 
which two asterisks are prefixed survive only in a 
few mutilated fragments ; those with one asterisk 
arc imperfect, but enough is left to convey a clear 
idea of tho work. 

Pro P. Quinctio, b. c. 81. [Quinctius.] 

Pro Sex. Itoscio Amerino, a. c. 80. [Roscius.] 
Pro Muliere Amelina, . Before his journey to 

Athens. (See above, p. 709, and pro Caecm. 

33.) 

* Pro Q. Roscio Comoedo, b. c. 76. [Roscius.] 
Pro Adolcsccntibus Sicidis , B. c. 75. (See Plut 

Cic. 6.) 

* * Quum Quaestor Lilybaeo decederet, b. c. 74. 
Pro Scnmandro, b. c. 74. (See pro Cluent. 17.) 

[Cluentius.] 

* * Pro L. Vareno, b. c. 71, probably. [Varenus.] 

* Pro M. Tullio, b. c. 71. [M. Tullius.] 

Pro C. Mustio. Before b. c. 70. (See Ver. Ad. 

ii. 53. Never published, according to Pseud- 

Ascon. in 53.) 

In Q. Caecilium, b. c. 70. [Verres.] 

In Verrcm Actio prima, 5th August, b. c. 70. 

[Verres.] 

In Verrcm Actio secimda. Not delivered. [Ver¬ 
res.] 
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* Pro M. Fonteio, b. c. 69. [Fonteius.] 

Pro A. Caecina, b. c. 69, probably. [Caecina.'J 

* * Pro P. Oppio, b. c. 67. [Oppius.] 

Pro Lege Manilia, b. c. 66. [Manilius.] 

•* Pro C. Fundanio, b. c. 66. [Fundanius.] 

Pro A. Cluentio Avito, b. c. 66. [Cluentius.] 

* * Pro C. Manilio, b. c. 65. [Manilius.] 

Pro L. Corvino , b. c. 65. (See Q. Cic. c/e petit, 
cons. 5.) 

* * Pro C. Comelio. Two orations, b. c. 65, 
[Cornelius.] 

Pro C. CaJpurnio Pisonc , B. c. 64. [Piso.] 

* * Oratio in Toga Candida, b. c. 64. See above, 
p. 711, b. [Catilina.] 

* * Pro Q. Gallio, a c. 64. [Gallius.] 

Orationes Consulares. (Ad Att. ii. 1; b. c. 63.) 

1. In Senatu , 1st January. \ 

* 2. De Lege Agraria, Oratio j 

prima, in senatu. I 

De Lege Agraria, Oratio \ [Rullus.] 
sccunda, ad populum. i 

De Lege Agraria, Oratio J 
tertia, ad populum. / 

• • 3. De L. Roscio Othone. [Otho.] 

• 4. Pro C. Rabirio. [Rabirius.] 

* * 5. De Proscriptomm Liberia. 

6. In deponenda Provincia. [Catilina, p. 

680.] 

7. In Catilinam prima Oratio, \ 

8th Nov. I 

8. „ sccunda, 9th Nov. > [Catilina.] 

9. „ tertia, \ 

10. „ quarto, 5th Dec. / 

Pro Murcna. Towards the end of b. c. 63, but 
before 10th Dec. [Murena.] 

* * Contra Concionem Q. Mctelli, 3rd Jan., b. c. 
62. [Metellur] 

Pro P. Comelio Sulla, b. c. 62. [Sulla.] 

* * In Clodium et Curionem, b. c. 61. [See M. 
Tullius.] 

[Pro A. Licinio Archia. Generally assigned to 
b. c. 61. [Archias.]] 

Pro Scipione Nasica, b. c. 60. (Ad Att. ii. 1.) 
Pro L. Valerio Flacco, B. c. 59. [L. Flaccus.] 
Pro A. Minucio Thermo. Twice defended in b.c. 
59. [Therm us.] 

Pro Ascitio. Before B. a 56. (Pro Gael. 10.) 
[Rufus.] 

Pro M. Cispio. After B. c. 57. (/Vo Plane. 31.) 
[Post Reditum in Senatu, 5th Sept., b. c. 57.] 
[Post Reditum ad Quiritcs, 6th or 7th Sept., B. c. 
57.] 

[Pro Domo sua ad Pontifices, 29th Sept., b. c. 57.] 
[De Haruspicum Rcsponsig, b. c. 56.] 

Pro I. Calpurnio Pisonc Besiia, 11th Feb., B. c. 

56. (Ad Q. Fr. ii. 13. § 6.) 

Pro P.Sextio. Early in Marcli, b.c. 56. [Skxtius.] 
In Vatinium Intcrrogatio. Same date. [Vatinius.] 
Pro M. Caelio Rufo. [Rufus.] 

Pro L. Cornelio Balbo, b. c. 56. [Balbus.] 

De Provinciis Consularibus, b. c. 56. [A. Ga- 

binius.] 

** De Rege Alexandrino, b.c. 56. [A. Gabinius; 

Ptolemaeus Auletes.] 

In L. Pisonem, b. c. 55. [Piso.] 

* * In A. Gabinium. (Quintil. xi. 1. § 73.) 

Pro Cn. Plancio, b. c. 55. [Plancius.] 

Pro Caninio GaUo y B. c. 55. [Gallus.] 

Pro C. Rabirio Postumo, b. c. 54. [Rabirius 
Postumus.] 

* * Pro Vatinio, b. c. 54. [Vatinius.] 
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• Pro M. Aemilio Scauro, b. c. 54. [Scaurus.] 
Pro Crusso in Senata, b. c. 54. (Ad Fam. i. 9. 

§7.) 

Pro Druso , b. c. 54. (Ad All. iv. 15.) [Drusus.] 
Pro C. Messio, u. c. 54. (Ad Alt. iv. 15.) [Mks- 
SIUS.) 

De Reatinorum Causa contra Interamnates. (Ad 
Alt. iv. 15.) 

* * De Aere alieno Milonis Interrogate, b. c. 53. 
[Milo.] 

Pro T. Annio Milonc, b. c. 52. [Milo.] 

Pro M. Sau/cio. Two orations, b. c. 52. [Sau- 
PEIU8.] 

Contra T. Munatium Planeum . In Dec. B. c. 52. 
(See Ad Fam. viiL 2, Philipp, vi. 4 ; Dion Cass, 
xl. 55.) 

Pro Cornelio Dolabcllu , n. c. 50. (Ad Fam. iii. 10.) 
I Pro M. Marcello, b. c. 47. [M. Marcellus.] ] 
Pro Q. Ligario, b. c. 46. [Q. Ligarius.] 

Pro liege Dciotaro, b. c. 45. [Deiotarus.] 

De Pace, in Sonata, 17 March, b.c.44. (Dion 
Cass. xliv. 63.) 

It will be seen from the marks attached to the 
Orations in the above lists that doubts are enter¬ 
tained with regard to the genuineness of those 
Pro Archia, Post Red i turn in Senatu, Pro Domo 
sun nd Pontificcs, De llaruspicum Rcaponsis, Pro 
M. Marcello. An account of the controversy with 
regard to these is given under M. Marcellus. 

The following are universally allowed to be spu¬ 
rious, and therefore have not been admitted into 
the catalogue: 

[“Ilesponsio ad Orationem C. Sallustii Crispi.” 
[Sallustius.] 

Oratio nd Populum ct ad Equites antequam iret in 
exilium. 

Epistola s. Declnmntio ad Octavianum. 

Oratio ad versus Valerium. 

Oratio de Pace.] 

The Editio Princeps of the Orations is probably 
that printed in 1471 at Home by Swcynhcym and 
Pannartz, foL, under the inspection of Andrew, 
bishop of Alcria. Another edition was printed in 
the same year at Venice, by Valdarfer; and a 
third at Venice, in 1472, by Ambcrgau, both in 
folio; besides which there is a fourth, in very 
ancient characters, without date, name of place 
or printer, which many bibliographers believe to 
bo the earliest of all. The most useful editions 
arc those of Jo. Roigny, fol., Paris, 1536, contain¬ 
ing a complete collection of all the commentaries 
which had appeared up to that date; of Graevius, 
3 vob. in 6 parts, Amsterdam, 1695—1699, form¬ 
ing part of the scries of Variorum Classics in 8vo., 
and comprising among other aids the notes of 
Manutius and Ijambinus entire; to which we may 
add that of Klotz, Leipzig, 1835, 3 vols. 8vo., with 
excellent introductions and annotations in the Ger¬ 
man language. The best edition of each speech 
will be noticed when discussing the speech itsci£ 

3. Correspondence. 

Cicero during the most important period of his 
life maintained a close correspondence with Atticus, 
and with a wide circle of literary and political 
friends and connexions. Copies of these letters 
do not seem to have been systematically' preserved, 
and so late as b. c. 44 no regular collection had 
been formed, although Tiro was at that time in 
possession of about seventy, which he is supposed 
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to have published with large additions after the 
death of his patron. (Ad Att. xvi. 5, comp, ad 
Fam. xvi. 17.) We now have in all upwards of 
eight hundred, undoubtedly genuine, extending 
over a space of 26 years, and commonly arranged 
in the following maimer: 

1. “Epistolarum ad Familiares a. Epistolarum 
ad Diversos Libri XVI,” titles which have been 
permitted to keep their ground, although the for¬ 
mer conveys an inaccurate idea of the contents, 
and the latter is bad Latin. The volume contains 
a series of 426 epistles, commencing with a formal 
congratulation to Pompcy on his success in the 
Mithridatic war, written in the course of b. c. 62, 
and terminating with a note to Cassius, despatched 
about the beginning of July, B. c. 43, announcing 
that Lepidus had been declared a public enemy by 
the senate, in consequence of having gone over to 
Antony. They are not placed in chronological 
order, but those addressed to the same individuals, 
with their replies, where these exist, are grouped 
together without reference to the date of the rest. 
Thus the whole of those in the third book are 
addressed to Appius Pulcher, his predecessor in the 

? >vernment of Cilicia; those of the fourteenth to 
erentia; those of the fifteenth to Tiro; those of 
the fourth toSulpicius, Marcellus, and Figulus, with 
replies from the two former; while the whole of 
those in the eighth are from M. Caelius Iiufus, 
moat of them transmitted to Cicero while in his 
province, containing full particulars of all the poli¬ 
tical and social gossip of the metropolis. 

2. “ Epistolarum ad T. Pomponium Atticum 
Libri XVI” A series of 396 epistles addressed to 
Atticus, of which eleven were written in the years 
b. c. 68, 67, 65, and 62, the remainder after the 
end of a c. 62, and the last in Nov. a c. 44. (Ad 
Att. xvi. 15.) They are for the most part in 
chronological order, although dislocations occur 
here and there. Occasionally’, copies of letters re¬ 
ceived from or sent to others—from Caesar, Antony, 
Balbus, Hirtius, Oppius, to Dolabella, Plancus, &c., 
arc included; and to the 16th of the last book no 
less than six axe subjoined, to Plancus, Capito, and 
Cupicnnius. 

3. “Epistolarum ad Q. Fratrcm Libri III.” 
A series of 29 epistles addressed to bis brother, 
the first written in B. c. 59, while Quintus was 
still propraetor of Asia, containing an admirable 
summary of the duties and obligations of a provin¬ 
cial governor; the last towards the end of b. c. 54. 

4. We find in most editions “ Epistolarum ad 
Brut uni Liber,” a series of eighteen epistles all 
written after the death of Caesar, eleven from 
Cicero to Brutus, six from Brutus to Cicero, and 
one from Brutus to Atticus. To these are added 
eight more, first published by Cratander, five from 
Cicero to Brutus, three from Brutus to Cicero. 
The genuineness of these two books lias proved a 
fruitful source of controversy, and the question 
cannot be said to be even now fully decided, al¬ 
though the majority of scholars incline to believe 
them spurious. [Brutus, No. 21.] 

5. In addition to the above, collections of letters 
by Cicero are quoted by various authors and gram¬ 
marians, but little has been preserved except the 
names. Thus we can trace that there must have 
once existed two books to Cornelius Ncpos, three 
books to Caesar, three books to Pansa, nine books 
to Hirtius, eight books to M. Brutus, two books to 
young M. Cicero, more than one book to Calvus, 
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more than one book to Q. Axius, single letters to j 
M. Titinius, to Cato, to Cacrellia, and, under the 
title of M Epistola ad Pompeium,” a lengthened 
narrative of the events of his consulship. (Ascon. 
ad Oral, pro Plane, c. 34, pro Still, c. 24.) 

Notwithstanding the manifold attractions offered 
by the other works of Cicero, we believe that the 
man of taste, the historian, the antiquary, and the 
student of human nature, would willingly resign 
them all rather than be deprived of the Epistles. 
Greece can furnish us with more profound philoso¬ 
phy, and with superior oratory; but the ancient 
world has left us nothing that could supply the 
place of these letters. Whether we regard them 
as mere specimens of style, at one time reflecting 
the conversational tone of familiar every-day life 
in its most graceful form, at another sparkling with 
wit, at another claiming applause as works of art 
belonging to the highest class, at another couched 
in all the stiff courtesy of diplomatic reserve; or 
whether we consider the ample materials, derived 
from the purest and most inaccessible sources, 
which they supply for a history of the Roman con¬ 
stitution during its last struggles, affording a deep 
insight into the personal dispositions and motives 
of the chief leaders,—or, finally, seek and find in 
them a complete key to the character of Cicero 
himself, unlocking as they do the most hidden 
secrets of his thoughts, revealing the whole man in 
all his greatness and all his meanness,—their value 
is altogether inestimable. To attempt to give any 
idea of their contents would be to analyze each in¬ 
dividually. 

The Kditio Princcps of the Epistolae ad Fami- 
liarcs was printed in 1467, 4to., being the first 
work which issued from the press of Sweynhcym 
and Pannartz at Rome. A second edition of it 
was published by these typographers in 1469, fob, 
under the inspection of Andrew of Aieria, and two 
others were produced in the same year at Venice, 
by Jo. do Spim. 

Editions of the Eputolae ad AUicttm, ad M. 
Drulum , ad Q. Fratrem, were printed in 1470 at 
Koine by Sweynhcym and Pannartz. and at Venice 
by Nicol. Jenson, both in folio; they are taken 
from different MSS., and bibliographers cannot 
decide to which precedence is due. The first which 
exhibited a tolerable text was that of P. Victorius, 
Florence, 1571, which follows the MS. copy made 
by Petrarch. The commentaries of P. Manutius 
attached to the Aldine of 1548, and frequently re¬ 
printed, are very valuable. 

The most useful edition is that of Schutz, 6 vols. 
8vo., Hal. 1809—12, containing the whole of the 
KpistlcB, except those to Brutus, arranged in chro¬ 
nological order and illustrated with explanatory 
notes. The student may add to these the transla¬ 
tion into French of the letters to Atticus by Mon- 
gault, Paris, 1738, and into German of all the 
letters by Wieland. Zurich, 1808—1821, 7 vols. 
8vo, and the work of Abeken, Cicero in seinen 
Prie/en , Hanov. 1835. 

4. Poetical Works. 

Cicero appears to have acquired a taste for 
poetical composition while prosecuting his studies 
under Archias. Most of his essays in this depart¬ 
ment belong to his earlier years; they must be 
regarded as exercises undertaken for improvement 
or amusement, and they certainly in no way in¬ 
creased his reputation. 
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1. ** Versus Homer id. Translations from Ho¬ 
mer. (See de Fin. v. 18.) The lines which are 
found de Divio, ii. 30, Tuscidan. iii. 26, 9, de Fin. v. 
18; Augustin, de Civ. Dei , v. 8, amounting in all 
to 44 hexameters, may be held as specimens. 

2. * A rati Phaenomena. 

3. ** A rati Prognostica. 

About two-thirds of the former, amounting to 
upwards of five hundred hexameter lines, of which 
470 are nearly continuous, have been preserved, 
while twenty-seven only of the latter remain. 
The translation is for the most part very close— 
the dull copy of a dull original. Both pieces were 
juveline efforts, although subsequently corrected 
and embellished. (De Nat. Deor. ii. 41, comp. 
ail Ait. ii. 1.) [Aratus, Avienus, Germani¬ 
cs us.] 

4. •• Alcyoncs. Capitolinas (Gordian. 3) men¬ 
tions a poem under this name ascribed to Cicero, 
of which nearly two lines are quoted by Nonius. 
($. r. Praevius.) 

e! m™*' J 899 Capitolin. 1.c. 

7. ** Limon. Four hexameter lines in praiso 
of Terence from this poem, the general subject of 
which is unknown, arc quoted by Suetonius. ( Vit. 
Tereni. 5.) 

8. * * Marius. Written before the year b. c. 
82. (De I/cg. i. 1; Veil. Pat. ii. 26.) A spirited 
fragment of thirteen hexameter lines, describing a 
prodigy witnessed by Marius and interpreted by 
him as an omen of success, is quoted in de 
Divinalionc (i. 47), a single line in the de Legibtts 
(i. 1), mid another by Isidorus. (Orig. xix. 1.) 

9. * De Rebus in Constdalu gestis. Cicero wrote 
a history of his own consulship, first in Greek 
prose, which he finished before the month of June, 
n. c. 60 (ail All. ii. 1), and soon afterwards a Latin 
poem on the same subject, divided, it would seem, 
into three parts. A fragment consisting of seventy- 
eight hexameters, is quoted from the second book 
in the de Divinalionc (i. 11-13), three lines from 
the third in a letter to Atticus (ii. 3), and one 
verse by Nonius. (s.v. Evcntus ) 

10. * ’ Dc meu Tcmporibus. We are informed 
by Cicero in a letter belonging to u. c. 64 (ad Fam. 
i. 9), that he had written three books in verso 
upon his own times, including, as we gather from 
his words, an account of his exile, his sufferings, 
and his recall—the whole being probably a con¬ 
tinuation of the piece last mentioned. Four dis¬ 
jointed lines only remain (Quintil. xi. 1. § 24, ix. 
4. § 41), one of which is, “ Cedant arma togao 
concedat laurea linguae,” and the other, the un¬ 
lucky jingle so well known to us from Juvenal (x. 
122), u O fortunatam natam me consule Romani.” 

11. • * Tamclasiis. An elegy upon some un¬ 
known theme. One line and a word are found in 
the commentary of Servius on Virgil. (Ed. i. 58.) 

12. * * Libdlus Jocularis. Our acquaintance 
with this is derived solely from Quintilian (viii. 6. 
§ 7 3), who quotes a punning couplet as the words 
of Cicero w in quodam joculari libello.” 

13. Pontius Glaucus. Plutarch tells us that 
Cicero, while yet a boy, wrote a little poem in 
tetrameters with the above title. The subject is 
unknown. (Plut. Cic. 2.) 

14. Epigramma in Tironem. Mentioned by 
Pliny. (Ep. vii. 4.) 

The poetical and other fragments of Cicero .are 
given in their most accurate form, with useful in- 
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troductory notices, in the edition of the whole 
works by Nobbe, 1 vol. 4to„ Leipz. 1827, and 
again with some improvements by Orelli, vol. iv. 
pt. ii., 1828. 

5. Historical and Miscellaneous Works. 

1. # * De meis Consiliis s. Af corum ConsUiorum 
Expositio. We find from Asconius and St. Augus¬ 
tin that Cicero published a work under some such 
title, in justification of his own policy, at the 
period when he feared that he might lose his elec¬ 
tion for the consulship, in consequence of the op¬ 
position and intrigues of Crassus and Caesar. A 
few sentences only remain. (Ascon. ad Orat. in 
Tog. Cand.; Augustin, c. Julian. Pelag. v. 5; 
Fronto, Exc. Elocut.) 

2. De Consulatu (wepi rrj s i/7rarefas). The only 
purely historical work of Cicero was a commentary 
on his own consulship, written in Greek and 
finished before the month of June, B. c. CO, not 
one word of which has been saved. (Ad All. ii. 
1 ; Plut. Cues. 8; Dion Cass. xlvi. 21; comp, ad 
Fam. v. 12.) 

3. De Im. ude Caesaris. It is clear from the 
commencement of a letter to Atticus (iv. 5; 10th 
April, u. c. 56), that Cicero had written a book or 
pamphlet in praise of Caesar. IIo does not give 
the title, and was evidently not a little ashamed of 
his performance. 

4. * • Af. Cato s. Lam Af. Cutonis. A panegy¬ 
ric upon Cato, composed after his death at Utica 
in h.c. 46, to which Caesar replied in a work en¬ 
titled Anticalo. [Caesar, p. 555, a.] A few 
words only remain. (Ad Atl. xii. 40 ; GelL xiii. 
19; Macrob. vL 2; PHscian . x. 3, p. 405, ed. 
ICrehL) 

5. Laos Porciac. A panegyric on Porcia, the 
sister of M. Cato and wife of L. Domitus Ahcno- 
barbus, written in u. c. 45, soon after her death. 
(Ad Ad. xiii. 37, 48.) 

6. * * Oeconomica ex Xcnojthonte. Probably not 
so much a close translation as an adaptation of the 
treatise of Xenophon to the wants and habits of 
the Romans. It was composed in the year a c. 
80, or in 79, and was divided into three books, 
the arguments of which have been preserved by 
Seivius. The first detailed the duties of the mis¬ 
tress of a household at home, the second the duties 
of the master of a household out of doors, the 
third was upon agriculture. The most important 
fragments are contained in the eleventh and twelfth 
books of Columella, which together with those 
derived from other sources have been carefully 
collected by Nobbe (Ciccronis Opera, Leipzig, 
1827), and will be found in Orclli’s Cicero, vol. iv. 
pt. 2. p. 472. (Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 43; Cic. 
de Off. ii. 24.) 

7. Cliorographia. Priscian, according to the text 
usually received (xvi. 16),mentions “ Chorographiam 
Ciceronianam,” but the most recent editor, Krehl, 
supposes “ orthographiam” to be the true reading, 
while others substitute “ chronographiara.” If 
“ cliorographia” be correct, it may refer to the geo¬ 
graphical work in which Cicero was engaged b. c. 
59, as we read in letters to Atticus. (ii. 4, 6, 7.) 

8. Admiranda. A sort of commonplace book or 
register of curious facts referred to by the elder 
Pliny. (//. N. xxxi. 8, 28, comp.xxix. 16, viL 2, 
21 .) 

It is doubtful whether works under the follow¬ 
ing titles were ever written by Cicero :— 
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1. Dc OrOiograpliiu. 2. Dc Rc Afilitari. 3. 
Synonyma. 4. Dc Numerosa Oraiione ad Tironcm. 
5. Orpheus s. de Adolescente Studioso. 6. Dc Afe- 
moria. Any tracts which have been published 
from time to time under the above titles as works 
of Cicero, such as the De Re Afilitari attached to 
many of the older editions, are unquestionably 
spurious. (See Angelo Mai, Catalog. Cod. Am - 
bros. cl. ; Band ini, Catalog. Bibl. Jjuurent. iii. p. 
465, and Suppl. ii. p. 381 ; Fabric. Bibl. Lot. i. 
p. 211; Orelli, Ciceronis Opera, vol. iv. pt. ii. 
p. 584.) 

The Editio Princeps of the collected works of 
Cicero was printed at Milan by Alexander Minu- 
tianus, 4 vols. fol., 1498, and reprinted with a few 
changes due to Budaeus by Badius Ascensius, 
Paris, 4 vols. fol, 1511. Aldus Manutius and 
Naugerius published a complete edition in 9 vols. 
fol., Venet., 1519—1523, which served as tko 
model for the second of Ascensius, Paris, 1522, 2 
or 4 vols. fol. None of the above were derived 
from MS. authorities, but were merely copies of 
various earlier impressions. A gradual progress 
towards a pure text is exhibited in those which 
follow:— Cratander, Basil. 1528, 2 vols. fol., cor¬ 
rected by Bentinns after certain Heidelberg MSS.; 
Ifervagitis , Basil. 1531, 4 vola. fol.; Junta, Ven. 
1534—1537, 4 vols. fol., an entirely new recension 
by Petrus Victorius, who devoted his attention 
especially to the correction of the Epistles from the 
Medicean MSS.; Car. Stephanus, Paris, 1555, 4 
vols. fol., containing many new readings from 
MSS. in France ; Dionysius Lambinus, Lutct. ap. 
Bemardum Turrisanura, 1566, 4 vols. fol., with an 
ample commentary,—in every respect more worthy 
of praise than any of the foregoing, and of the 
greatest importance to the critic ; Gruter, Hamburg, 
Froben. 1618, 4 vols. fol., including the collations 
of sundry German, Belgian, and French MSS., fol¬ 
lowed in a great measure by Joe. Gronovius, Lug. 
Bat. 1691, 4 vols. 4to., and by Vcrburgius , Ainst. 
Wctstein. 1724, 2 vols. fol., or 4 vols. 4to., or 12 
vols. 8vo., which comprehends also a largo collection 
of notes by earlier scholars ; Olivet, Genov. 1743— 
1749, 9 vols. 4to., with a commentary “ in usum 
Delphini,” very frequently reprinted ; Erncsti, 
Hal. Sax. 1774—1777, 5 vols. 8vo., in 7 parts, 

immeasurably superior, with all its defects, to any 
of its predecessors, and still held by some as the 
standard; Sch'utz, Lips. 1814—1823, 20 yoIs., 
small 8vo., in 28 parts, with useful prolegomena 
and summaries prefixed to the various works. Tho 
small editions printed by Elzevir , Amst. 1684— 
1699, 11 vols. 12mo., by Foulis, Glasg. 1749, 20 

vols. 16mo., and by Barbou, Paris, 1708, 14 vols. 
12mo., are much esteemed on account of their 
neatness and accuracy. 

All others must now, however, give place to 
that of Orelli, Turic. 1826—1837, 9 vols. 8vo., in 
13 parts. The text has been revised with great 
industry and judgment, and is as pure as our pre¬ 
sent resources can render it, while the valuable 
and well-arranged selection of readings placed at 
the bottom of each page enable the scholar to form 
an opinion for himself. There is unfortunately no 
commentary, but this want is in some degree sup¬ 
plied by an admirable “ Onomasticon Tullianum,” 
drawn up by Orelli and Baiter jointly, which 
forms the three concluding volumes. 

The seventh volume contains the Scholiasts upon 
Cicero, C. Marius Victorinus, Rufinas, C. Julius 
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Victor, Boethius, Fa von i us Eulogius, Asconius 
Pedianus, Scholia Bobiensia, Scholiasta Gronovi- 
anus. 

6. Q. Tullius Cicero, son of No. 2, was born 
about u. c. 102, and was educated along with his 
elder brother, the orator, whom he accompanied to 
Athens in b. c. 79. (Z>e Fin. y. 1.) In b. c. 67 
he was elected aedile, and held the office of praetor 
in b. c. 62. After his period of service in the city 
had expired, lie succeeded L. Flaccus as governor 
of Asia, where he remained for upwards of three 
years, and during his administration gave great 
offence to many, both of the Greeks and of his 
own countrymen, by his violent temper, unguarded 
language, and the corruption of his favourite freed- 
man, Statius. The murmurs arising from these 
excesses called forth from Marcus that celebrated 
letter (ad Q- Fr. i. 2), in which, after warning h im 
of his faults and of the unfavourable impression 
which they had produced, he proceeds to detail 
the qualifications, duties, and conduct of a perfect 
provincial ruler. Quintus returned home in b. c. I 
60, soon after his brother had gone into exile, and * 
on his approach to Rome was met by a large body 
of the citizens ( pro Sext. 31), who had flocked to¬ 
gether to do him honour. He exerted himself 
strenuously in promoting all the schemes devised 
for procuring the recall of the exile, in consequence 
of which he was threatened with a criminal prose¬ 
cution by App. Claudius, son of C.Clodius ( ad Att. 
iii. 17), and on one occasion nearly fell a victim to 
the violence of one of the mercenary mobs led on 
by the demagogues. ( Pro Sext. 35.) In B. c. 55 
he was appointed legatus to Caesar, whom he at¬ 
tended on the expedition to Britain, and on their 
return was despatched with a legion to winter 
among the Ncrvii. (b. c. 54.) Here, immediately 
after the disasters of Titurius Sabinus and Aurun- 
culoius Cotta, his camp was suddenly attacked by 
a vast multitude of the Kburoncs and other tribes 
which had been roused to insurrection by Ambi- 
orix. The assault was closely pressed for several 
days in succession, but so energetic were the mea¬ 
sures adopted by Cicero, although at that very 
time suffering from great bodily weakness, and so 
bravely was he supported by his soldiers, that they 
were enabled to hold out until relieved by Caesar, 
who was loud in his commendations of the troops 
and their commander. (Caes. B.G. v. 24, &c.) 

Quintus was one of the legati of the orator in 
Cilicia, B. c. 51, took the chief command of the mili¬ 
tary operations against the mountaineers of the 
Syrian frontier, and upon the breaking out of the 
civil war, insisted upon sharing his fortunes and 
following him to the camp of Pompey. (Ad Ail. 
ix. 1, 6.) Up to this time the most perfect confi¬ 
dence and the wannest affection subsisted between 
the brothers; but after the battle of Pharsalia 
(u. a 48) the younger, giving way to the bitter¬ 
ness of a hasty temper exasperated by disappoint¬ 
ment, and stimulated by the representations of his 
son, indulged in the most violent language towards 
M. Cicero, wrote letters to the most distinguished 
persons in Italy loading him with abuse, and, pro¬ 
ceeding to Alexandria, made his peace with Caesar. 
(b. c. 47.) (Ad Alt. xi. 5, 9, 13, 14—16, 20.) A 
reconciliation took place after his return to Italy; 
but we hear little more of him until the year B. c. 
43, when he fell a victim to the proscription of the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus, in addition to his military reputation, j 
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was an aspirant to literary fame also, and in poetry 
Cicero considered him superior to himself. (Ad Q. 
Fr. iii. 4.) The fact of his having composed four 
tragedies in sixteen days, even although they may 
have been mere translations, does not impress us 
with a high idea of the probable quality of his pro¬ 
ductions (ad Q. Fr. iii. 5) ; but we possess no spe¬ 
cimens of his powers in this department, with the 
exception of twenty-four hexameters on the twelve 
signs, and an epigram of four lines on the love of 
women, not very complimentary to the sex. ( An - 
tholxHj. IxU. v. 41, iii. 88.) In prose we have an 
address to his brother, entitled De Petitione Con¬ 
sulate in which he gives him very sound advice 
as to the best method of attaining his object. 

Quintus was married to Pomponia, sister of 
Atticus; but, from incompatibility of temper, their 
union was singularly unhappy. As an example of 
their matrimonial squabbles, the reader may refer 
to a letter addressed to Atticus (v. 1), which con¬ 
tains a most graphic and amusing description of a 
scene which took place in the presence of the lady’s 
brother-in-law. (Appian, B. C. iv. 20 ; Dion Cass. 
xL 7, xlvii. 10.) 

7. M. Tullius Cicero, only son of the orator 
and his wife Terentia, was born in the year n. c. 
65, on the very day, apparently (ad Att. i. 2), on 
which L. Julius Caesar and C. Marcius Figulus 
were elected consuls. He is frequently spoken of, 
while a boy, in terms of the warmest affection, in 
the letters of his father, who watched over his 
education with the most earnest care, and made 
him the companion of his journey to Cilicia, (b. c. 
51.) The autumn after their arrival he was sont 
along with his school-fellow and cousin, Quintus, 
to pay a visit to king Dciotarus (ad Alt. v. 17), 
while the proconsul and his legati were prosecuting 
the war against the highlanders of Amanus. lie 
returned to Italy at the end of n. c. 50, was in¬ 
vested with the manly gown nt Arpinum in the 
course of March, b. C. 49 (ad Att. ix. 6, 19), being 
then in his sixteenth year, passed over to Greece 
and joined the army of Pompey, where he received 
the command of a squadron of cavalry, gaining 
great applause from his general and from the whole 
many by the skill which lie displayed in military 
exercises, and by the steadiness with which ho 
endured the toils of a soldier’s life. (Dc Off. ii. 
13.) After the battle of Pharsalia he remained at 
Brundisium until the arrival of Caesar from the 
East (ad Fain. xiv. 11 , ad Att. xi. 18), was chosen 
soon afterwards (b. c. 46), along with young 
Quintus and a certain M. Caesius, to fill the office 
of aedile at Arpinum (ad Fain. xiii. 11), and the 
following spring (b. c. 45) expressed a strong wish 
to proceed to Spain and take part in the war 
against his former friends. He was, however, 
persuaded by his father to abandon this ill-judged 
project (ad Att. xii. 7), and it was determined 
that he should proceed to Athens and there prose¬ 
cute his studies, along with several persons of his 
own age belonging to the most distinguished 
families of Rome. Here, although provided with 
an allowance upon the most liberal sc.'ilc (ad Att. 
xii. 27, 32), he fell into irregular and extravagant 
habits, led astray, it is said, by a rhetorician 
named Gorgias. The young man seems to have 
been touched by the remonstrances of Cicero and 
Atticus, mid in a letter addressed to Tiro (ad Fam. 
xvi. 21), expresses great shame .and sorrow for his 
past misconduct, giving an account at the same 
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time of his reformed mode of life, and diligent ap¬ 
plication to philosophy under Cratippusof Mytilene 
—representations confirmed by the testimony of 
various individuals who visited him at that period. 
(Ad Att. xiv. 16, xv. 4, 6,17, 20, xvi. 1, adFam. 
xii. 16.) After the death of Caesar he was raised 
to the rank of military tribune by Brutus, gained 
over the legion commanded by L. Piso, the lieu¬ 
tenant of Antonius, defeated and took prisoner C. 
Antonius, and did much good service in the course 
of the Macedonian campaign. When the republi¬ 
can army was broken up by the rout at Philippi, 
he joined Sext. Pompeius in Sicily, and taking ad¬ 
vantage of the amnesty in favour of exiles, which 
formed one of the terms of the convention between 
that chief and the triumvirs when they concluded 
a short-lived peace (u. c. 39), returned to the 
metropolis. Here he lived in retirement and ob¬ 
scurity, until Octavianus, touched perhaps with 
remorse on account of his former treachery to the 
family, caused him to be admitted into the college 
of augurs, and after his final rupture with Anto¬ 
ny, assumed him as his colleague in the consul¬ 
ship. (i». c. 30, from 13th Sept.) By a singular 
coincidence, the despatch announcing the capture 
of the fleet of Antony, which was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by his death, was addressed to the new 

consul in his official capacity, and thus, says 
Plutarch, “ the divine justice reserved the com¬ 
pletion of Antony’s punishment for the house of 
Cicero,” for the arrival of the intelligence was im¬ 
mediately followed by a decree that all statues 
and monuments of Antony should be destroyed, 
and that no individual of that family should in 
time coming bear the name of Marcus. Middleton 
has fallen into the mistake of supposing that the 
victory thus announced was the battle of Actium, 
but this was fought about eleven months before 
the event in question. Soon after the termination 
of his office, Cicero was nominated governor of 
Asia, or, according to others, of Syria, and wc 
hear no more of him. 

Young Cicero was one of those characters whose 
name would never have appeared on the page of 
history had it not been for the fame of his father; 
and that fame proved to a certain extent a misfor¬ 
tune, since it attracted the eyes of the world to va¬ 
rious follies and vices which might have escaped un¬ 
noticed in one enjoying a less illustrious parentage. 
Although naturally indolent (ad Att. vi. 1), the 
advantages of education were by no means lost 
upon him, as we may infer from the style and tone 
of those two epistles which have been preserved 
(ad Fam. xvi. 21, 25), which prove that the praise 
bestowed on his compositions by his father did not 
proceed from mere blind partiality (ad Att. xiv. 7. 
xv. 17), while his merits as a soldier seem unques¬ 
tionable. Even the stories of his dissipation scarcely 
justify the bitterness of Seneca and Pliny, the lat¬ 
ter of whom records, upon the authority of Tergilla, 
that ho was able to swallow two congii of wine at 
a draught, and that on one occasion, when intoxi¬ 
cated, he threw a cup at M. Agrippa, an anecdote 
which Middleton, who is determined to see no 
fault in any one bearing the name of Cicero, oddly 
enough quotes as an example of courage and high 
spirit. 

(Plin. II. N. xxii. 3, &c., xiv. 28; Senec. 
Suasor. 6, de Denef. iv. 30; Plut. Cic. and Brut; 
Appian, B. C. iv. 19, 20, y. 2 j Dion Cass. xiv. 15, 
xlvi. 3, 18, 41, 19.) 
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8. Q. Tullius Cicbro, son of 'No. 6, and of 
Pomponia, sister of Atticus, must have been born 
about b. c. 66 or 67, for we find that it was pro¬ 
posed to invest him with the manly gown in the 
year b. c. 51 (ad Att. v. 20). lie passed a consi¬ 
derable portion of his boyhood with his cousin 
Marcus, under the eye of his uncle, whom he ac¬ 
companied to Cilicia, and who at an early period 
remarked his restless vehemence and self-confidcncc, 
observing that he required the curb, while his own 
son stood in need of the spur (ad Att. vi. 1, 3, 7), 
although he at the same time had formed a favour¬ 
able opinion of his disposition from the propriety 
with which he conducted himself amidst the 
wrangling of his parents (ad AU. 1. c.). Before 
leaving Cicilia, however, he appears to have begun 
to entertain some doubts of his nephew’s upright¬ 
ness, and these suspicions were fully verified by a 
letter which the youth, tempted it would seem by 
the prospect of a great reward, despatched to Caesar 
soon after the outbreak of the civil war, betraying 
the design which his father and his uncle luul 
formed of quitting Italy. (Ad Att. x. 4, 7.) His 
unamiable temper broke forth witli savage violence 
after the battle of Pharsalia, when he loaded his 
uncle with the most virulent vituperation in hopes 
that ho might thus tho more easily propitinto tho 
conqueror. Having obtained pardon from Caesar 
he accompanied him to Spain, ever seeking to gain 
favour by railing against his own nearest relations, 
and after the death of the dictator was for a while 
the right-hand man of Antony (ad Att. xiv. 20), 
but, having taken somo offence, with characteristic 
fickleness lie went over to Brutus and Cassius, by 
whom lie was kindly received, was in consequence 
included in the proscription of the triumvirs, and 
was put to death at Rome in b. c. 43. He is said 
on this occasion to havo in some degree mado 
amends for his former errors by the steadfastness 
with which he refused to divulge tho place where 
his father was concealed, even when pressed by 
torture. (Dion Cas9. xlvii. 10.) [W. R.] 

CICURI'NUS, the name of a patrician family 
of the Veturia gens. Varro says (I. L. vii. 91, 
cd. Muller), that tho Vcturii obtained the surname 
of Cicurii from their quiet and domesticated (cicur) 
disposition. Cicurinus seems to havo been tho 
name of two distinct families of the Veturia gens, 
which were called respectively the Crassi Cicurini 
and Gemini Cicurini; the members of each arc 
given below in chronological order. 

1. P. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus, consul 
B. a 499 with T. Acbutius Elva. In this year* siego 
was laid to Fidcnae, Crusturaeria was taken, and 
Praeneste revolted from the Latins to the Romans. 
In Livy (ii. 19) his praenomcn is Cains , but Diony¬ 
sius (v. 58) has Publius; and the latter name is pre¬ 
ferable, as it seems likely enough that the P. Vetu¬ 
rius, who was one of the first two quaestors, was 
the same as the consul. (Plut. Poplic. 12.) 

2. T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus, consul 
B. C. 494 with A. Virginius Tricostus Caelioman- 
tanus, in which year the plebs seceded to the sacred 
mountain, and the tribunate of the plebs was esta¬ 
blished. Cicurinus was sent against tho Acqui, 
who invaded the Latin territory this year; but 
they retired at his approach, and took refuge in 
the mountains. (Liv. ii. 28-30 ; Dionys. vi. 34; 
Ascon. in Cornel, p. 76, ed. Orelli.) 

3. T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus, consul 
b. c. 462, with L. Lucretius Triciptinus, defeated 
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the Volsci, and on this account entered the city I 
with the honour of an ovation. (Liv. iii. 8, 10; 
Dionys. ix. 69; Diod. xi. 81.) 

4. C. V BTURIUS P. P. G EMIN US ClCURINUS, 
consul b.c. 455 with T. Rorailius Rocus Vatican us, 
marched with his colleague against the Aequi. 
They defeated the enemy, and gained immense 
booty, which however they did not distribute 
among the soldiers, but sold on account of the 
poverty of the treasury. They were in consequence 
both brought to trial in the next year: Veturius 
was accused by L. Alienus, the plebeian aedile, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of 10,000 asses. As 
some compensation for his ill-treatment by the 
plebeians he was elected augur in 453. (Liv. iii. 
31, 32; Dionys. x. 33; Diod. xii. 5.) 

5. Sp. Veturius Sp. p. P. n. Crassus Cicu- 
kinus, one of the first deccmvirate, b.c. 451 (Fast. 
Capitol.), called L. Veturius by Livy (iii. 33) and 
T. Veturius by Dionysius (x. 56). 

6. Sp. Veturius Crassus Cicurinus, consular 
tribune in b. c. 417. Livy (iii. 47) calls him Sp. 
Rulilius Crassus; but this no doubt is a false read¬ 
ing, for Diodorus (xiii. 7) has Sp. Veturius, and 
the Rutilia gens was moreover plebeian, and had 
not the cognomen of Crassus. 

7. M.VkturiusTi. p.Sp.n. Crassus Cicurinus, 
consular tribune n. c. 399,—the only patrician 
elected this year; his five colleagues were all ple¬ 
beians. (Liv. v. 13 ; Diod. xiv. 54.) 

8. C. Vktuiuus Crassus Cicurinus, consular 
tribune b.c. 377, and a second time in 369 during 
the agitation of the Licinian laws. (Liv. vi. 32, 36; 
Diod. xv. 61,77.) 

9. L. Veturius L. f. Sp.n. Crassus Cicurinus, 
consular tribune two years successively, n. c. 368, 
367, in the latter of which years the Licinian laws 
were carried. (Liv. vi. 38, 42.) 

CIDA'RIA (Ki5ap/a), a surname of the Elcusi- 
nian Demetcr at Pheneus, in Arcadia, derived 
either from an Arcadian dance called idbapts, or 
from a royal head-dress of the same name. (Paus. 
viii. 15. § 1.) [L.S.] 

CILIX (K/Ai£), a son of Agcnor and Tclephassa. 
He and his brothers Cadmus and Phoenix were 
sent out by their father in search of Europa, who 
bad been carried off by Zeus. Cilix settled in the 
country which derived from him the name of Cili¬ 
cia. lie is called the father of Thasus and Thebe. 
(Herod, vii. 91; Apollod. iii. 1. § 1; Ilygin. Fab. 
178; Diod. v. 49A [L. S.J 

CILLA (Ki'AAa), a daughter of Laomedon and 
Placia or Lcucippe, and a sister of Priam. At the 
time when Hecabc was pregnant with Paris, the 
seer Aesacus declared that mother and child must 
be put to death in order to avert a great calamity ; 
but Priam, who referred this prophetic declaration 
to Cilia and her son Menippus by Thymoctus, 
made them suffer instead of Hecabe and Paris. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. §8; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 224.) [L.S.] 

CILLAS or CILLUS (Ki'AAas or KfAAor), the 
charioteer of Pclops, whose real name, according to 
a Troezcnian tradition, was Sphaerus. His tomb 
was shewn near the town of Cilia in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the temple of Apollo. (Paus. v. 10. 
§2; Strab. xiii. p. 613.) [L. S.] 

CI'LNII, a powerful family in the Etruscan 
town of Arretium, who seem to have been usually 
firm supporters of the Roman interests. They were 
driven out of their native town in b. c. 301, by 
the party opposed to them, but were restored by 
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the Romans. The Ciluii were nobles or Lucu- 
mones in their state, and some of them in ancient 
times may have held even the kingly dignity. 
(Comp. Hor. Cam. i. 1. 1, iii. 29. 1, Serin, i. 6. 
3.) Till the fall of the republic no separate indi¬ 
vidual of this family is mentioned, for the “ Cil¬ 
nius” of Silius Italicus (vii. 29) is a poetical 
creation, and the name has been rendered chiefly 
memorable by C. Cilnius Maecenas, the intimate 
friend of Augustus. [Maecenas.] It appeal's 
from sepulchral inscriptions that the Etruscan form 
of the name was Cfenle or Cfdne , which was 
changed by the Romans into Cilnius , much in the 
same way as the Etruscan Lecne was altered into 
Licinins. (Muller, Etrusker , i. p. 414.) 

CILO or CIIILO, a Roman surname, seems to 
have been written in either way, as we find both 
forms on coins of the Flaminia gens. (Eckhel, v. 
p. 212.) The Latin grammarians, however, stato 
that Cilo was applied to a person with a long mid 
narrow head, and Chile to one with large or thick 
lips. (Velius Long. p. 2234, Flav. Caper, p. 224*2, 
Chnris. p. 78, ed. Putschius ; Fcstus,s. v. Chilo.) 

CILO, a Roman senator, called by Appian 
KfAAwv, proscribed in b. c. 43 (Appian, It. C. iv. 
*27), may perhaps be the same as the Cilo, the 
friend of Toranius and Cicero, whom tho latter 
mentions in n. c. 45. (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 20.) 

CILO, or CHILO, L. FLAMl'NIUS, occurs 

only on coins, of which a specimen is annexed. 

The obverse represents the head of Venus, and 
the reverse Victory driving a bign. The interpre¬ 
tation of the inscription on the obverse, 11II. Via. 
Pri. Fl., is not certain. We know that Julius 
Caesar increased the number of the superintendents 
of the mint from three to four, and it has therefore 
been supposed that this Flaminius Chilo was one 
of the first four superintendents appointed by Cae¬ 
sar, and that the above letters refer to this, being 
equivalent to HlVir primus Jlandae monetae. (Ec- 
khcl, v. pp. 212, 213.) 



CILO, JU'NIUS, procurator of Pontus in tho 
reign of Claudius, brought the Bosporan Mithri- 
dates to Rome in a. d. 50, and received after¬ 
wards the consular insignia. (Tnc. Ann. xii. 21.) 
Dion Cassius speaks (lx. 33) of him as governor of 
Bithynia, and relates an amusing tale respecting 
him. The Bithynians came before Claudius to 
complain of Cilo having taken bribes, but as the 
emperor could not hear them on account of the 
noise, he asked those standing by his side what 
they said. Narcissus thereupon told him that they 
were returning thanks to Cilo, upon which Clau¬ 
dius appoirted him to the government of the pro¬ 
vince for t\\ o years longer. 

CILO, or CHILO, P. MA'GIUS, murdered at 
Peiraeeus, in i*. c. 45, M. Claudius Marcellus, who 
had been consul in 51, and killed himself imme¬ 
diately afterwards. Cilo was a friend and client of 
Marcellus and a rumour was circulated at the time 
by Caesar’s enemies, that the dictator had instigated 
him to commit the murder. Brutus wrote to Cicero 
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to defend Caesar from this charge. The real motive 
for the crime seems to have been, thdt Marcellus 
refused to advance Cilo a sum of money to relieve 
him from his embarrassments. (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 10, 
ad Fam. iv. 12.) Valerius Maximus (ix. 11. § 4) 
says, that Cilo had served under Pompey, and 
that he was indignant at Marcellus preferring an¬ 
other friend to him. Livy ( EpU . 115) calls him 
On. Magius. 

CILO SEPTIMIA'NUS, L. FA'BIUS, to 

whom an inscription quoted by Tillemont after 
Onuphrius Panvinius gives the names Catinius 
Acilianus Lepidus Fulginianus, was consul in a. d. 
193 and 204, and was the chosen friend of Sep- 
timius Severus, by whom lie was appointed prae- 
fect of the city and tutor to his two sons. Having 
endeavoured to mediate between the brothers, he 
incurred the hatred of the elder, who after the 
murder of Geta gave orders that the man who had 
ever acted towards him the part of a father, and 
whom he had often addressed by that title, should 
be included in the massacre which followed. The 
soldiers hastened to the mansion of Cilo, and after 
plundering it of all the costly furniture and other 
precious effects, drugged him from the bath, com¬ 
pelled him to walk through the streets in his 

wooden slippers and a single scanty garment, 
buffeting him ns they hurried along with the in¬ 
tention of putting him to death when they should 
have reached the palace. This gratuitous cruelty 
proved his salvation. For the populace, beholding 
one whom they had been wont to honour treated 
with such indignity, began to murmur, and were 
joined by the city-guards. A tumult was immi¬ 
nent, when Caracalla came forth to meet the mob, 
and partly through fear, partly j>crhaps touched 
for a moment with compunction, threw his own 
cloak over the shoulders of his former preceptor, 
once more addressed him as father and master, 
gave orders that the tribune and his attendants 
who had been sent to perpetrate the crime should 
themselves be put to death, not, says Dion, because 
they had wished to slay their victim, but because 
they had failed to do so, and continued to treat 
him with the outward semblance at least of re¬ 
spect. The only other anecdote preserved with 
regard to Cilo is, that ho saved the life of Macrinus 
at the time when the latter was upon the point of 
sharing the fate of Plautianus [Plautianus], 
whose agent he was, and thus the destruction of 
Caracalla was indirectly hastened by the friend 
and benefactor whom he had sought to destroy. 
(Dion Cass, lxxvii. 4, lxxviii. 11; Spartian. Cara¬ 
cul/. 4 ; Aurel. Viet. EpU. 20.) [ W. R.] 

CIMBER, C. A'NNIUS, the son of Lysidicus, 
had obtained the praetorship from Caesar, and was 
one of Antony’s supporters in a a 43, on which 
account he is vehemently attacked by Cicero. He 
was charged with having killed his brother, whence 
Cicero calls him ironically Philcidclphus, and per¬ 
petrates the pun Nisi forte jure Gcrmanum Cimbcr 
occilit , that is, 44 unless perchance he has a right 
to kill his own countryman,” as Cimbcr is the 
name of a German people, and Germanus signifies 
in Latin both a German and a brother. (Cic. 
Phil. xiii. 12, xi. 6; Quin til viii. 3. § 27 ; comp. 
Cic. ad Att. xv. 13; Suet. Aug. 86.) Cimber 
was an orator, a poet, and an historian, but his 
merits were of a low order, and he is ridiculed by 
Virgil in an epigram preserved by Quintilian (l.c.). 
(lluschke, De C. Annio Cimbro, llostoch. 1824.) 
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CIMBER, P. GABI'NIUS, one of tho Catili- 
narian conspinitors. b. c. 63. (Cic. in Cat. iii. 3, 
5, 6, iv. 6.) 

CIMBER, L. TI'LLIUS (not Tullius), one of 
the murderers of Caesar, b. c. 44. When Caesar 
first became supreme, Cimber was one of his 
warmest supporters (Cic. Philipp, ii. 11; Senec. 
de Ira , iii. 30) ; and we find Cicero making use of 
his influence with the Dictator in behalf of h 
friend (Ad Fam. vi. 12). He was rewarded 
with the province of Bithynia. But for some 
reason (Seneca says from disappointed hopes) he 
joined the conspirators. On the fatal day, Cimber 
was foremost in the ranks, under pretence of pre¬ 
senting a petition to Caesar praying for his brother's 
recall from exile. Caesar motioned him away; 
and Cimber then, seizing the Dictator's gown with 
both hands drew it over his neck, so as to pull 
him forward. After the assassination, Cimber 
went to his province and raised a fleet, with which 
(if we may believe the author of the Pseudo-Bru¬ 
tus Epistles to Cicero, i. 6) he defeated Dolubelhu 
When Cassius and Brutus marched into Macedo¬ 
nia, Cimbcr co-operated with the fleet, and appears 
to have done good service. (Appian, 11. C. iv. 102, 
105.) He was a bold active man, but addicted to 
wine and riotous living, so that he asked jokingly. 
Ego qucmquam feram, qui vinum ferre non possum ? 

(Senec. JSpStL 83. 11.) [H. G. L.] 

CIMON (K//xc*'i'). 1. Nicknamed from his sil¬ 

liness Kod\cpos (Plut. Cim. 4), will bo best de¬ 
scribed by the following tabic. 

Cypselus =j= the some wife =j= Stesagoras I. 

Miltiades I. Cimon I. 

(Herod, vi. 35.) I 


Stesagoras II. 
(Her. vi. 38.) 


Miltiades II. 

(The victor at Marathon.) 
Married Ilegesipyle, the 
daughter of Olorus, a 
Thracian king. 

Cimon II. Elpinice. 

He was banished by Peisistratus from Athens, 
and during bis banishment won two Olympic 
victories with his four-horse chariot. He allowed 
Peisistratus to be proclaimed victor at the second, 
and was in consequence suffered to return to 
Athens. But when after tho death of Peisistratus 
he gained another Olympic victory with the same 
horses, he was secretly murdered by order of tho 
sons of the tyrant. (Herod, vi. 103.) 

2. Grandson of the preceding, and son of tho 
great Miltiades, is mentioned in Herodotus as pay¬ 
ing his father’s fine and capturing ETon. (vi. 136, 
vii. 107.) This latter event, the battle of Eury- 
medon, the expedition in aid of Sparta, and his 
death in Cyprus, are the only occasions in which 
he is expressly named by his relation, Thucydides ; 
whose summary, moreover, of the history of this 
period leaves us by its briefness necessarily depen¬ 
dent for much on the additional authorities, which 
form the somewhat heterogeneous basis of Plu¬ 
tarch's biography. We find here the valuable con¬ 
temporary recollections of Ion of Chios (cc. 5. 9), 
and the almost worthless con tempo rary gossip and 
scandal of the Thasian Stesimbrotus: some little 
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also from the poets of the time, Cratinus, Melan- 
thius, and Archelaus. He seems to have followed 
Thucydides, though not very strictly, as a guide in 
general, while he filled up the details from the 
later historians, perhaps from Theopompus more 
than from Ephorus, whose account, as followed 
probably by Diodorus (xi. 60), differs materially. 
He appears to have also used Callisthenes,Cratinus, 
Phanodemus, Diodorus Periegetes, Gorgias, and 
Nausicrotes; Aristotle, Eupolis, Aristophanes,and 
Critias. 

On the death of Miltiades, probably in b. c. 
489, Cimon, we are told by Diodorus (Excerpta, 
p. 255), in order to obtain the corpse for burial, 
took his father’s place in prison till his fine of 
50 talents should be paid. [Miltiades.] It ap¬ 
pears, however, certain (see Dem. c. Androt. p. 
603) that the artpla, if not the imprisonment, 
of the public debtor was legally inherited by 
the son, and Cornelius Ncpos, whose life comes 
in many parts from Theopompus, states the con¬ 
finement to have been compulsory. The fine 
was eventually paid by Callias on his marriage 
with Elpinice, Cimon's sister. [Callias, No. 2, 
p. 567, b.] A more difficult point is the previous 
connexion and even marriage of Cimon with this 
sister or lmlf-aister, which was recorded by nume¬ 
rous writers, but after all was very probably the 
scandal of Stesimbrotus and the comedians. (Eupo¬ 
lis, ap. Pint. dm. 15, comp. 4 ; Ncpos, dm. 1; 
Athcn. xiii. p. 589.) Nor, again, can we ycry 
much rely on the statement which Plutarch in¬ 
troduces at this time, that he and Thcmistocles 
vied with each other at the Olympian games in 
the splendour of their equipments and banquets. 
(Pint. Thcmist. 5.) It is more credible that his 
first occasion of attracting notice and admiration 
was the forwardness with which, when the city 
in n. c. 480 was to be deserted, he led up to 
tho citadel a company of young men to offer 
to tho goddess their now unserviceable bridles. 
(Plut. Cim. 5.) After the battle of Plataea, 
Aristeides brought him forward. They were 
placed together in 477 at the head of the Athenian 
contingent to the Greek armament, under the 
supremo command of Pausanias. Cimon shared 
the glory of transferring that supremacy to Athens, 
and in the first employment of it reduced the Per¬ 
sian garrison at K’ion, and opened the important 
district in the neighbourhood for Athenian coloni¬ 
zation. (Plut. dm. 6; Herod, vii. 107 ; Thuc. i. 98; 
Ncpos, dm. 2 ; Schol. ad Aesch. de Fals. Ijcg. p. 
755, &c., ed. Heiske; Clinton, F. H. ii. App. ix.) 
In honour of this conquest he received from his coun¬ 
trymen the distinction, at that time unprecedented, 
of having three busts of Hermes erected, inscribed 
with triumphal verses, but without mention of the 
names of the generals. (Plut dm. 6 ; Aesch. c. 
Clesiph. p.573, ed. Iteiske.) In 476, apparently 
under his conduct the piratical Dolopiaus were 
expelled from Scyros, and a colony planted in their 
room ; and the remains of Theseus discovered 
there, were thence transported, probably after some 
years’ interval (u. c. 468) with great pomp to 
Athens. (Plut. dm. 8 ; Pans. i. 17. § 6, iii. 3. § 6.) 

The reduction of Carystus and Naxos was, 
most likely, effected under his command (Thuc. i. 
98) ; and at this period he was doubtless in war 
and politics his country's chief citizen. His co¬ 
adjutor at home would be Aristeides ; how far lie 
contributed to the banishment of Thcmistocles may 
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be doubtful. (Comp. Plut. Arisi. 25, Them. 24.) 
The year b. c. 466 (according to Clinton; Kriigcr 
and others persist in placing it earlier) saw the 
completion of his glory. In the command of the 
allied forces on the Asiatic coast he met a Persian 
fleet of 350 ships, attacked them, captured 200, 
and following the fugitives to the shore, by the 
river Eurymedon, in a second and obstinate en¬ 
gagement on the same day, routed the land arma¬ 
ment ; indeed, according to Plutarch, he crowned 
his victory before night by the defeat of a rein¬ 
forcement of 80 Phoenician ships. (Plut. dm. 12; 
Thuc. i. 100 ; Diod. xi. 60, with Wesseling’s note.) 
11 is next achievement was the expulsion of the 
Persians from the Chersonese, and the subjection 
of the territory to Athens, accompanied perhaps 
with the recovery of his own patrimony. The 
effect of these victories was doubtless very great; 
they crushed perhaps a last aggressive movement, 
and fixed Persia finally in a defensive position. 
In later times it was believed, though on evidence, 
as was shewn by Callisthenes, quite insufficient, 
that they had been succeeded by n treaty (tho 
famous peace of Cimon) negotiated through Callias, 
and containing in its alleged conditions the most 
humiliating concessions. They placed Cimon at 
the height of his power and glory, tho chief of that 
empire which his character had gained for Athens, 
and which his policy towards tho allies was ren¬ 
dering daily firmer and completer. Themistoclcs, 
a banished man, may perhaps have witnessed his 
Asiatic triumphs in sorrow ; tho death of Aristeides 
had left him sole possessor of tho influence they 
had hitherto jointly exercised: nor had timo yet 
matured the opposition of Pericles. (Plut. dm. 13, 
14.) Still the loss of the old friend and the ra¬ 
pidly increasing influence of tho new opponent 
rendered his position precarious. 

The chronology of tho events that follow is 
henceforth in most points disputed; according 
to Clinton's view, which cannot hastily be de¬ 
serted, the revolt of Thasos took place in 465; 
in 463 Cimon reduced it; in the year interven¬ 
ing occurred the earthquake and insurrection at 
Sparta, and in consequence, upon Cimon’s urgent 
appeal, one if not two (Plut. dm. 16; comp. 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 1137) expeditions were sent 
from Athens, under his command, to assist tho 
Spartans. In these occurrences were found the 
means for his humiliation. During the siege of 
Thasos, the Athenian colonists on the Strymon 
were cut off by the Thracians, and Cimon seems 
to have been expected, after his victory there, to 
retrieve this disaster : and, neglecting to do so, ho 
was on his return brought to trial; but the accu¬ 
sation of having taken bribes from Alexander of 
Macedon, was, by Pericles at any rate, not strongly 
urged, and the result was an acquittal. The ter¬ 
mination of his Lacedaemonian policy in the jea¬ 
lous and insulting dismissal of their Athenian 
auxiliaries by the Spartans, and the consequent 
rupture between the two states was a more serious 
blow to his popularity. And the victory of his 
opponents was decided when Ephialtes and Peri¬ 
cles, after a severe struggle, carried their measure 
for reducing the authority of the aristocratic Areio- 
pagus. Upon this it would seem his ostracism 
ensued. Soon after its commencement (b. c. 457) 
a Lacedaemonian army, probably to meet the views 
of a violent section of the defeated party in Athens, 
posted itself at Tanagra. The Athenians advanced 
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to meet it: Cimon requested permission to fight edited in an useful form by Arnold Kkkcr, Utrecht, 
in his place; the generals in suspicion refused : he 1843, in which references will be found to other 
departed, begging his own friends to vindicate his illustrative works.) [A. II. C.] 

character: they, in number a hundred, placed in the CIMON. 1. Of Cleonae, a painter of great 
ensuing battle his panoply among them, and fell renown, praised by Pliny (//. N. xxxv. 34) and 
around it to the last man. Before five years of Aelian. ( V. //. viiL 8.) It is difficult to ascer- 
liis exile were fully out, it. c. 453 or 454, he was tain, from Pliny’s obscure words, wherein the 
recalled on the motion of Pericles himself; late peculiar merits of Cimon consisted : it is certain, 
reverses having inclined the people to tranquillity however, that he was not satisfied with drawing 
in Greece, and the democratic leaders perhaps simply the outlines of his figures, such as wc see 
being ready, in fear of more unscrupulous oppo- in the oldest painted vases, but that |re also repre- 
nents, to make concessions to those of them who sented limbs, veins, and the folds of garments, 
were patriotic and temperate. He was probably He invented the Culayrapha y that is, not the pro- 
employed in effecting the five years’ truce with file, according to the common interpretation (Cay- 
Sparta which commenced in 450. In the next lus, Altm. de VAcad. vol. xxv. p. *2G5), but the 
year he sailed out with 200 ships to Cyprus, with various positions of figures, as they appear when 
the view of retrieving the late mishaps in Egypt. looking upwards, downwards, and sideways; and 
Here, while besieging Citium, illness or the ellects he must therefore be considered as the first painter 
of a wound carried him off. IIis forces, while sail- of perspective. It would appear from an epigram 
ing away with his remains, as if animated by his of Simonides (Anthol. Palat. ix. 758), that lie was 
spirit, fell in with and defeated a fleet of Phoeni- a contemporary' of Dionysius, and belonged therc- 
cian and Cilician galleys, and added to their naval fore to the 80th Olympiad; but as lie was cer- 
victory a second over forces on shore. (Plut. Cun. tainly more ancient, Kiywv should in that passage 
14—19 ; Thuc. i. 112; Diod. xi. 64, 86, xii. 3, 4 ; be changed into (Bdttiger, Archaoloy. d. 

Theopomp. ap. Ephori fmym. ed. Marx, 224.) Malerei, p. 234, &c.; Muller, Ilandb. § 99.) 

Cimon’s character (see Plut Cim. 4, 5, 9, 10,16, 2. An artist who made ornamented cups. 

Eerie. 5) is marked by his policy. Exerting himself (Athen. xi. p. 781, c.) [L. U.] 

to aggrandize Athens, and to centralize in her the CI'NADON (KivdW), the chief of a conspiracy 
power of the naval confederacy, he still looked against the Spartan peers {tpoioi) in the first year 
mainly to the humiliation of the common enemy, of Agesilaus II. (n.c. 398—397.) This plot ap- 
Pcrsia, and had no jealous feeling towards his pears to have arisen out of the increased power of 
country’s rivals at home. He was always an ad- the ephors, and the more oligarchical character 
mirer of Sparta: his words to the people when which the Spartan constitution had by this time 
urging the succours in the revolt of the Helots assumed. (Thirlwull’s Greece , iv. pp. 373—378; 
were, as recorded by Ion (Plut. Cim. 16) “not to Manso’s Sparta, iii. 1, p. 219, &c.; Wachsmuth, 
suffer Greece to bo lamed, and Athens to lose its UcUcn. Alter. i. 2, pp. 214, 215, 260, 262.) Cina- 
yokc-fellow.’’ Ho is described himseif to have .don was a young man of personal accomplishment 
had something of the Spartan character, being dc- mid courage, but not one of the peers. The de¬ 
ficient in the Athenian points of readiness and sign of his conspiracy was to assassinate all the 
quick discernment. Ho was of a cheerful, convi- peers, in order, as he himself said, “that he might 
vial temper, free and indulgent perhaps rather than have no superior in Lacedaemon.’’ The fust hint 
excessive in his pleasures (<piAo*dr7)s i<a\ of the existence of the plot was given by a sootli- 

Eiipolis, ap. Pint. Cim. 15), delighting in achieve- sayer, who was assisting Agesilaus at a sacrifice, 
ment for its own sake rather than from ambition. Five days afterwards, a person came to the ephors, 
IIis frankness, affability, and mildness, won over and told them the following story : He had been 
the allies from Pnusanias; and at home, when the taken, he said, into the agora by Cinadon, who 
recovery of his patrimony or his share of spoils had asked him to count the Spartans there. Ho did 
made him rich, his liberality and munificence were so, and found that, including one of the kings, the 
unbounded. His orchards and gardens were thrown ephors, the senators, and others, there were less 
open; his fellow demesmen(Aristot. ap.Plut. Cim. than forty. “These,” said Cinadon, “account 
10; comp. Cic. de Off. ii. 18 and Theopomp. ap. Athen. your enemies, but the others in the agora, who are 
xii. 533) were free daily to his table, and his public more than four thousand, your confederates.” He 
bounty verged on ostentation. With the treasure then referred to the like disparity which might be 
lie brought from Asia the southern wall of the citadel seen in the streets and in the country. The leaders 
was built, and at his own private charge the founda- of the conspiracy, Cinadon further told him, were 
tion of the long walls to the Peiraecus, works which few, but trustworthy; but their associates were in 
the marshy soil made difficult and expensive, were fact all the Helots, and Ncodamodcs, and Ilypo- 
laid down in the most costly and efficient style, meiones, who, if the Spartans were mentioned in 
According to the report of Ion, the tragic poet, who their presence, were unable to conceal their fero- 
as a hoy supped in his company (Plut. Cim. 5, 9), cious hatred towards them. For arms, he added, 
lie was in person tall and good-looking, and his there were at hand the knives, swords, spits, 
hair, which he wore long, thick and curly. He hatchets, and so forth, in the iron market; the 
left three sons, Lacedaemonius, Eleus, and Thessa- rustics would use bludgeons and stones, and the 
lus, and was, according to one account, married to artificers had each his own tools. Cinadon finally 
Isodice, a daughter of Euryptolemus, the cousin of warned him, he said, to keep at home, for the time 
Pericles, as also to an Arcadian wife. (Diodorus of action was at hand. 

Pericgetcs, ap. Plut. Cim. 16.) Another record gives Upon hearing this account, the ephors called no 
him three more sons, Miltiades, Cimon, and Pei- assembly, but consulted with the senators as they 
sianax. (Schol. ad Arislid. iii. p. 515, Dindorf.) happened to meet them. Cinadon, who had been 

(Herod., Tlmcyd.; Pint. Cimon; Nepos , Cimon; at other times employed by the ephors on iinpor- 
Diodorus. Plutarch's life of Cimon is separately tant commissions, was sent to Aulon in Messenia, 
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with orders to take certain persons prisoners; but 
secret instructions were given to some young men 
who were sent with him, and the choice of whom 
was so managed as not to excite his suspicions. 
This step was taken because the ephors were igno¬ 
rant of the number of the conspirators. Accord¬ 
ingly, Cinadon was seized and tortured: letters 
were sent to Sparta mentioning the persons whom 
he had denounced ns his confederates; and it is a 
remarkable proof of the formidable character of the 
conspiracy that among them was Tisamenus, the 
soothsayer, a descendant of Tisamenus the Eleian, 
who had been admitted to the full franchise. (He¬ 
rod. ix. 33.) Cinadon was then brought to Sparta, 
and he and the other conspirators were led in irons 
througli the streets, and scourged as they went, 
and so they were put to death. (Xen. He //. iii. 3, 
§§ 4—11 ; Aristot. Polil. v. 6. § 2.) [P. S.) 

CINAETHON (KivaxBwu), of Lacedaemon, one 
of the most fertile of the Cyclic poets, is placed by 
Eusebius (Chon. 01. 3. 4) in b. c. 765. He was 
the author of: 1. Telcyonia (Trj\-nyoyia), which 
gave the history of Odysseus from the point where 
the Odyssey breaks off to his death. (Euseb. 
1. c.) 2. Genealogies, which arc frequently re¬ 
ferred to by Pausanias (ii. 3. § 7, 18. § 5, iv. 2. 

§ 1, viii. 53. § 2; comp. Schol. ad Horn. JL iii. 
175), and which must consequently have been ex¬ 
tant in a. d. 175. 3. Heracleia ('HpairAfia), con¬ 

taining an account of the adventures of Heracles. 
Schol. ad A poll. Rhod. i. 1357.) 4. Oedipodia 
Oldiiroti'ia), the adventures of Oedipus, is ascrib¬ 
ed to Cinacthon in an ancient inscription (Hecren, 
in Dihl . d. alien Liter at. und Ktmst, vol. iv. p. 57), 
but other authorities speak of the author as un¬ 
certain. (Paus. ix. 5. § 5; Schol. ad Eurip. 
Plocn. 1760.) 5. The Little Iliad (TAidr pinpa) 
was also attributed by some to Cinaethon. (Schol. 
Vat. ad Ear. Troad. 822; comp. Welckcr, Epis- 
cher Cychis , p. 243.) 

CINAETHUS or CYNAETHUS (K lyaiOos or 
KvvaiOos), of Chios, a rluipsodist, who was gene¬ 
rally supposed by the ancients to have been the 
author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo. He is 
said to have lived about the 69th Olympiad (n. c. 
504), and to have been the first rhnpsodist of the 
Homeric poems at Syracuse. (Schol. ad Pind. 
Nem. ii. 1.) This date, however, is much too low, 
as the Sicilians were acquainted with the Homeric 
poems long before. Welcker (Epischer Cyclus , p. 
243) therefore proposes to read Hard t 9jy € kt 7 jv 
ivvfayv ’OA. instead of nard t i\v ifyKoarfiy 
li'vdrnv ’OA., and places him about B. c. 750. 
Cinaethus is charged by Eustathius (ad II. i. p. 16, 
ed. Polit.) with having interpolated the Homeric 
poems. (Fabric. Bib/. Grace, i. p. 508.) 

CI'NCIA (JENS, plebeian, of small importance. 
None of its members ever obtained the consulship: 
the first Cincius who gained any of the higher 
offices of the state was L. Cincius Alimentus, 
praetor in b. c. 209. The only cognomen of this 
gens is Alimkntus : those who occur without a 
surname are given under Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS, the name of a patrician 
family of the Quinctia gens. Some of the Quinctii, 
mentioned without a surname, probably belonged 
to this family. 

1. L. Quinctius L. p. L. n. Cincinnatus, 
plays a conspicuous part in the civil and military 
transactions of the period in which he lived. He 
piirticularly distinguished himself as a violent oppo- 
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nent of the claims of the plebeians. He was born 
about b. c. 519. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. note 927.) The 
story of his having been reduced to poverty by the 
merciless exaction of the bail forfeited by the flight 
of his son Caeso (Liv. iii. 13) has no foundation. 
(Niebuhr, ii. p. 289.) In b. c. 460 he was ille¬ 
gally appointed consul suffectus in the room of P. 
Valerius. (Liv. iii. 19 ; Niebuhr, ii. p. 295.) Irri¬ 
tated by the death of his son Caeso, he proposed a 
most arbitrary attempt to oppose the enactment of 
the Terentilian law, but the design was abandoned. 
(Liv. iii. 20, 21.) 

Two years afterwards (b. c. 458), according to 
the common story, Cincinnatus was appointed dic¬ 
tator, in order to deliver the Roman consul and 
army from the perilous position in which they had 
been placed by the Aequinns. (Plin. II. N. xviii. 
4 ; Cic. de Senect. 16, who however refers the story 
to his second dictatorship.) The story of the man¬ 
ner in which he effected this is given by Livy (iii. 
26-29). The inconsistencies and impossibilities 
in the legend have been pointed out by Niebuhr 
(it pp. 266-269), who is inclined to regard it ns 
altogether fabulous. During his dictatorship, in 
defiance of the tribunes, he held the comitia for 
the trial of Volscius, through whose evidence his 
son Caeso bad been condemned, and who was 
charged with false witness. The accused went 
into voluntary exile. (Dion. Exc. de Sent. 22, p. 
151, ed. R.; Zonar. vii. 15.) In b. c. 450 Cin- 
cinnatus was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
office of decemvir. (Liv. iii. 35.) In the disputes 
about the law for opening the consulship to the 
plebeians, we find him the advocate of milder mea¬ 
sures. (Liv. iv. 6.) In B.C. 439, at the age of 
eighty, he was a second time appointed dictator to 
oppose the alleged machinations of Spurius Maelius. 
(Liv. iv. 13—15.) This is the last event recorded 
of him. 

2. L. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Cincinnatus, 
son of No. 1, was consular tribune in n. c. 438. 
In the following year he was appointed master of 
the horse by the dictator Acmilius Mamercus. 
(Liv. iv. 16, 17; Diod. xii. 38.) In 425 ho was 
a second time elected consular tribune (Liv. iv. 
35; Diod. xii. 81), and,according to Livy (iv. 44), 
a third time in 420. 

3. T. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Cincinnatus Pkn- 
nus, son of L. Cincinnatus, and son-in-law of A. 
Postumius Tubertus, was consul in b. c. 431. In 
this year the Aequians and Volscians renewed 
their attacks, and encamped on mount Algidus. 
The danger was so pressing, that it was resolved 
to appoint a dictator. The opposition of the con¬ 
suls was overruled; and Cincinnatus, to whose lot 
it fell to do so, named as dictator his father-in-law. 
Cincinnatus and Postumius then led separate ar¬ 
mies against the enemy, who sustained a severe 
defeat (Liv. iv. 26-29.) Cincinnatus was again 
consul in 428 (Liv. iv. 30; Diod. xii. 75) and 
consular tribune in 426. (Liv. iv. 31 ; Diod. xii. 
80.) With two of his colleagues he command¬ 
ed against the Veientians, but sustained a de¬ 
feat, on which Aemilius Mamercus was appoint¬ 
ed dictator. In the capacity of legatus he aided 
the dictator in the victory which he gained over 
the Veientians and Fidenatians. Having been 
subsequently brought to trial for his ill-conduct 
against the Veientians, he was acquitted on the 
ground of his services under the dictators, Postu¬ 
mius and Aemilius. (Liv. iv. 41.) 
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4. Q. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Cincinnatus, 
consular tribune in b. c. 415, and again in 405. 
(Liv. iv. 49, 61; Diod. xiii. 34, xiv. 17.) 

5. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus, 
consular tribune in b. c. 388, and again in 384. 
In 380, in the war with the Praenestines, he was 
appointed dictator, gained a decisive victory over 
them on the banks of the Alia, and in nine days 
captured nine towns. (Liv. vi. 4, 18, 28, 29; 
Diod. xv. 23, 36; Eutrop. ii. 2; Fcstus, s. r. 
Tricns.) 

6. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, consular tri¬ 
bune in b. c. 386, again in 385, and a third time in 
377, when, with bis colleague Ser. Sulpicius, he 
raised the siege of Tusculum, of which the Latins 
had nearly made themselves masters. (Liv. vi. 6, 
32, 33; Diod. xv. 25, 28, 61.) 

7. C. Quinctius Cincinnatus, consular tribune 
in b. c 377. (Liv. vi. 32.) 

8. Q. Quinctius Cincinnatus, consular tribune 
in b. a 369. (Liv. vi. 36.) 

9. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus, 

consular tribune in n. c. 368, and in the following 
year master of the horse to the dictator M. Furius 
Camillu.% when the Licinian laws were carried. 
Livy calls him T. Quinctius Pennus, and as we 
have the surnames Cincinnatus Capitolinus in the 
Capitoline Fasti, his full name may have been 
T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus Capitolinus. 
(Liv. vi. 38, 42; Diod. xv. 78.) [C. P. M.] 

CI'NCIUS. 1. M. Cl nciUS, praetcct of Pisae 
in b. c. 194, wrote to the senate to inform them of 
an insurrection of the Ligures. (Liv. xxxiv. 56.) 
lie is probably the same as the M. Cincius Ali- 
mcntu8, tribune of the plcbs in 204 [p. 13*2, a]. 

2. L. Cincius, the procurator or bailiff of Atti- 
cus, is frequently mentioned in Cicero's letters. 
(Ad All. i. 1, 7, 8,16, 20, iv. 4, a., vi. 2, ad Q. 
Fr. ii. 2, ill 1. § 2.) 

3. Cincius, who was entrusted with the govern¬ 
ment of Syria in a. d. 63, during the expedition of 
Corbulo. (Tac. Ann. xv. 25.) 

CI'NEAS (Ku/eas), a Thessalian, is mentioned 
by Demosthenes, in a well-known passage (dcCor. 
]). 324), as one of those who, for the sake of pri¬ 
vate gain, became the instruments of Philip of 
Macedon in sapping the independence of their 
country. Polybius (xvii. 14) censures Demosthenes 
for bringing so sweeping a charge against a number 
of distinguished men; but he does not enter spe¬ 
cially into the question with respect to Cineas and 
the Thessalians. (Comp. Dem. de Cor. p. 245, dc 
Chcrs. p. 105 ; Diod. xvi. 38, 69.) [E. E.] 

CI'NEAS (Ku/cas), a Thessalian, the friend 
and minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epcirus. He 
was the most eloquent man of his day, and re¬ 
minded his hearers (in some degree) of Demos¬ 
thenes, whom he heard speak in his youth. Pyr¬ 
rhus prized his persuasive powers so highly, that 
“ the words of Cineas (he was wont to say) had 
won him more cities than his own aims." lie 
was also famous for his conversational powers, and 
some instances of his repartees are still preserved. 
(Plin. If. N. xiv. 12.) That he was versed in 
the philosophy of Epicurus is plain from the 
anecdote related by Cicero (Cat. Maj. 13) and 
Plutarch. (Pyrrh. 20.) But this is no ground 
lor assuming that he professed this philosophy. 
At all events he did not practise it; for, instead 
of whiling away life in useless ease, he served 
Pyrrhus long and actively; and he took so much 


interest in the art of war, as to epitomise the 
Tactica of Aeneas (Aelian, Tad. 1); and this, 
no doubt, is the work to which Cicero refers when 
he speaks of Cineas* books dc rc militari (ad Fain. 
ix. 25). Dr. Arnold says Plutarch mentions his 
Commentaries, but it does not appear to what he 
refers. The historical writer referred to by Strabo 
(vii. fin. p. 329) may be the same person. 

The most famous passage in his life is his 
embassy to Rome, with proposals for peace from 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclca (b. c. 280). 
Cineas spared no arts to gain favour. Thanks to 
his wonderful memory, on the day after his arrival 
he was able (we are told) to address all the senators 
and knights by name (Plin. II. N. vii. 24); and 
in after times stories were current that he sought 
to gain them over by offering presents to them and 
their wives, which, however, were disdainfully re¬ 
jected. (Plut. Pyrrh. 18; Diod. luc. Vatic, xx ii.; 
Liv. xxxiv. 4.) The terms he had to offer were 
hard, viz. that all the Greeks in Italy should bo 
left free, and that the Italian nations from Samnium 
downwards should receive back nil they had for¬ 
feited to Rome. (Appian, Samn. Fratjm. x.) Yet 
such was the need, and such the persuasiveness 
of Cineas, that the senate would probably have 
yielded, if the scale had not been turned by the 
dying eloquence of old Appius Caecns. [Clau¬ 
dius, No. 10.] The ambassador returned and 
told the king (say the Romans), that there was no 
people like that people,—their city was a temple, 
their senate an assembly of kings. Two years 
after (&c. 278), when Pyrrhus was aliout to cross 
over into Sicily, Cineas was again sent to nego¬ 
tiate peace, but on easier terms; and though the 
senate refused to conchulc a treaty while the king 
was in Italy, his minister's negotiations were in 
effect successful. (Appian, Samn. Fragm. xi.) Ci- 
ncas was then sent over to Sicily, according to his 
master's usual policy, to win all he could by per¬ 
suasion, before he tried the sword. (Plut. Fyrrh. 
22.) And this is the last we hear of him. He 
probably died before Pyrrhus returned to Italy in 
b. c. 276, and with him the star of his master's 
fortune set. He was (as Niebuhr says) the king's 
good genius, and his place was filled by unworthy 
favourites. [II. G. L.] 

CINE'SIAS (Kivriafas), a dithyrambic poet of 
Athens. The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Iiav. 
153) calls him a Theban, but this account seems 
to be virtually contradicted by Plutarch (dc C/or. 
Ath. 5), and may perhaps have arisen, ns Fabricius 
suggests (Bibl. Grace, ii. p. 117), from confound¬ 
ing him with another person of the same name. 
(Comp. Aristot. up. ScJtvl. ad Arislojth. An. 1379.) 
Fabricius himself mentions Evngoras as his father, 
on the authority apparently of a corrupt fragment 
of Plato, the comic poet, which is quoted by Ga¬ 
len. (See Dalechanip, ad Aiken, xii. p. 551.) In 
the “ Gorgias" of Plato (p. 501, e.) he is expressly 
called the son of Melos. His talents arc said to 
have been of a very inferior order. Plutarch (l.c.) 
calls him a poet of no high repute or creative 
genius. The comic wriver, Plicrecrates (op. Pint, 
dc Mus. 30), accuses him of having introduced sad 
corruptions into music , and to this Aristophanes 
perhaps alludes in the word wrparoKupTrTas. (Nub. 
332.) In the Birds (1372—1409), he is intro¬ 
duced as wishing to fly up to Olympus to bring 
down from the clouds, their proper region, a fresh 
supply of u rambling odes, air-tost and snow- 
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beaten” (dcpoSortjrovs K<d vitpoS6\ovs dva€o\ds, 
comp. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9. § 1). But he presented 
many salient points, besides the character of his 
poems, to the attacks of comedy. Athenaeus tells 
us (xii. p. 551), that he was so tall and thin as to 
be obliged to wear, for the support of his bod}', a 
species of stays made of the wood of the linden 
tree. Hence Aristophanes (Av. 1378) calls him 
< pi\6piuou : hence, too (Ran. 1433), he makes Eu¬ 
ripides propose to fit Cinesias, by way of wings, to 
a fellow-rogue, Cleocritus ; and in a fragment of 
the rrjpvTddrji (ap. A then. L c.) he speaks of him 
as a fit ambassador from the Dithyrarabic poets to 
their shadowy brethren of the craft in Hades. 
(Comp. Strattis, ap. Athen. I. c.; Daiechamp, ad 
loc ., and the authors there referred to.) A more 
legitimate ground of satire was furnished by his 
impiety, which was open and excessive, and his 
very profligate life ; and we learn from Lysias, the 
orator (ap. Athen. 1. <?.), who himself attacked him 
in two orations,— now lost with the exception of 
the fragment here referred to,—that not a year 
passed in which he was not assailed on this score 
by the comic poets. lie had his revenge however; 
for he succeeded in procuring (probably about b. c. 
390) the abolition of the Choragia,as far as regard¬ 
ed comedy, which had indeed been declining ever 
since the Archonship of Callins in B. c. 406. In 
consequence of this Strattis attacked him in his 
play called “Cinesias.” (Schol. ad Arisl. Ran. 
404 ; Fabric. Bill. Grace, ii. p. 497; Bbckh, Publ. 
Earn, of Athens , bk. iii. ch. 22; Clinton, subannis 
406, 388, 337.) From Lysias also (ap. Athen.l.e.) 
wo learn, that Cinesias abandoned prudently the 
practice of his art, and betook himself to the trade 
of an informer, which he found a very profitable 
one. (Comp. Pcrizon. ad Ad. V. Ii. iii. 8, x. 6; 
Schol. ad Aristopk. II. cc.; Plat dc Superst. 10 ; 
Harpocrat. and Said. s. v. Kunjalas.) [E. E.] 
CINGE'TORIX, a Gaul, one of the first men 
in the city of the Treviri (Treves, Trier). He 
attached himself to the Romans, though son-in-law 
to Indutiomnrus, the head of the independent party. 
When this leader had been put to death by order 
of Caesar, he was promoted to be chief of his 
native city. (Caes. B. G. v. 3, 55—58, vi. 8.) 
Caesar (B. G. v. 22) mentions another Cingctorix, 
a chief of the Kentish Britons. [H. G. L.] 
CINGO'NIUS VARRO. [Varro.] 
CINNA, an early Roman jurist, mentioned by 
Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit 2. s. 2. § 44), among the 
disciples of Servius Sulpicius. [T. Caesius.] He 
is cited by Ulpian (Dig. 23. tit. 2. s. 6), and by 
Javolcnus. (Dig. 35, tit. 1. s. 40. § 40.) There 
are no data to identify him with any of the various 
historical Cinnas of his age. He was later than 
the celebrated L. Cornelius Cinna, who was consul 
in B. c. 87-84 ; but may have been his son. [Cinna, 
No. 3.] The grandson, Cn. Com. Cinna Magnus, 
consul in a. d. 5, is of rather too late a date, and, 
moreover, is termed by Seneca (de Clem. i. 9), a 
stupid man, “quod nostro jurisconsultominime con- 
venit,” says Maiansius, who seems disposed to 
identify the jurist with the poet C. Helvius Cinna, 
the author of Smyrna. (Maiansius, ad XXX. 
JCtos. ii. p. 143.) [J.T. G.] 

CINNA, CA'TULUS, a Stoic philosopher, a 
teacher of M. Aurelius. (Capitol. Anton. Phil. 3; 
Antonin, i. 13.) 

CINNA, CORNF/LIUS. Cinna was the name 
of a patrician family of the Cornelia gens. 


1. L. Cornelius L. f. Cinna, consul in b. c. 
127. (Fast. Sic.) 

2. L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Cinna, son of 
No. 1. the famous leader of the popular party, 
during the absence of Sulla in the East. (b. c. 87 
—84.) He was praetorian legate in the Marsic 
war. (Cic. pro Font. 15.) In b. c. 87, when 
Sulla was about to take the command against 
Mithridates, he allowed Cinna to be elected consul 
with Cn. Octavius, on condition of his taking 
an oath not to alter the constitution as then exist¬ 
ing. (Plut. Sull. 10; Dion Cass. Frag. 117.) 
Yet China's first act as consul was to impeach 
Sulla (Cic. in Cat. iii. 10, Brut. 47, Tusc. Disp. 
v. 19); and as soon as the general had left Italy, 
he began his endeavour to overpower the senate, 
by forming a strong popular party out of the new 
citizens, chiefly of the Italian states, who had 
lately been enrolled in the 35 old tribes, whereas 
they had before voted separately as eight tribes 
(Appian, B. C. i. 55, 56; Cic. Philipp, viii. 2; 
Veil. Pat ii. 20); and by their aid it was pro¬ 
posed to recall Marius and his party. The other 
consul, Octavius, was ill fitted to oppose the 
energy of the popular leaders (Plut. Mar. 41, 42, 
Sertor . 4); yet Sulla hod left tho party of the 
senate so strong, that on tho day of voting, Octa¬ 
vius was able to defeat his opponents in the forum, 
and Cinna fled the city. He was soon joined by 
Sertorius and others, who assisted in raising the 
Italians against the party now in power at Rome; 
for which the senate, by unconstitutionally depos¬ 
ing him from the consulate, had given him a very 
specious pretext. Cinna and his friends then 
marched upon Rome and invested it from the 
land, while Marius, having landed from Africa, 
blockaded it on the sca-side; and to his life moro 
properly belong the siege and capture of the city, 
with the massacre of Sulla’s friends. [Marius.] 

Next year (b. c. 86) Cinna and Marius made 
themselves consuls; but Marius dying in January, 
was succeeded by L. Valerius Flaccus. Him Cinna 
got rid of by appointing him to tho command 
against Mithridates, hoping thereby also to provide 
Sulla with a new enemy. But Flaccus was killed 
by his legatus C. Flavius Fimbria. (Veil. Pat. ii. 
23; Appian, B. C. i. 75.) In b. c. 85, Cinna 
entered on his third consulate with Cn. Pnpirius 
Carbo, an able man, who had already been of great 
use to the party. Sulla now threatened to return 
and take vengeance on his enemies; and the next 
year(B.c. 84), Cinna and Carbo being again consuls, 
he fulfilled his threat. Cinna had assembled an 
army at Brundisium, and sent part of it across to 
Libumia, intending to meet Sulla before he set foot 
in Italy; but when he ordered the rest to follow, 
a mutiny arose, and in the effort to quell it he was 
slain. [For the sequel see Sulla.] 

Cinna was a bold and active man, but his bold¬ 
ness was akin to rashness, and his activity little 
directed by judgment. Single-handed he could do 
nothing ; he leant for support first on Sertorius, 
then on Marius, then on Carbo; and fell at last 
from wanting the first quality of a general, ability 
to command the confidence of his troops. Velleius’s 
character of him is more antithetical than true, 
(ii. 24.) 

3. L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Cinna, son of No. 
2. When very young he joined M. Lepidus in 
overthrowing the constitution of Sulla (b. c. 78); 
and on the defeat and death of Lepidus in Sar- 
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dinia, he went with M. Perpema to join Sertorius 
in Spain. (Suet. Cues. 5; Plut. .Sfcr*. 15.) Caesar, 
his brother-in-law, wishing to make use of him 
against the party of the senate, procured his recall 
from exile. But his father had been proscribed by 
Sulla, and young Cinna was by the laws of pro¬ 
scription unable to hold office, till Caesar, when 
dictator, had them repealed. He was not elected 
praetor till B. c. 44. By that time he had become 
discontented with Caesar’s government ; and 
though he would not join the conspirators, he ap¬ 
proved of their act. And so great was the rage of 
the mob against him, that notwithstanding he was 
praetor, they nearly murdered him; nay, they 
did murder Helvius Cinna, tribune of the plebs, 
whom they mistook for the praetor, though he was 
at the time walking in Caesar’s funeral procession. 
(Plut. Brut. 18, Caes. 68 ; Suet. Caes. 52, 85, &c.; 
Val. Max. ix. 9. § 1.1 Cicero praises him for not 
taking any province (Philipp . iii. 10); but it may 
be doubted whether the conspirators gave him the 
choice, for the praetor does not seem to have been 
a very disinterested person. He married a daugh¬ 
ter of Pompeius Magnus. 

4. Cinna, probably brother of the last, served 
as quaestor under Dolabella against Brutus. (Plut. 
Brut, 25; Cic. Philipp, x. 6.) 

5. Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus, 6on of No. 

3, and therefore grandson of Pompey, whence he 
received the surname of Magnus. Though he sided 
with Antony against Octavius, he was preferred 
to a priesthood by the conqueror, and became con¬ 
sul in a. n. 5. (Sencc. de Clem. L 9; Dion Cass, 
lv. 14. 22.) [H. G. L.] 

The name of Cinna occurs, in the form of Cino, 
on asses, semisses, and trientes. A specimen of one 
is given below: the obverse represents the head of 
Janus, the reverse the prow of a ship. 



CINNA, C. HE'LVIUS, a poet of considerable 
renown, was the contemporary, companion, and 
friend of Catullus. (Catull. x., xcv., cxiii.) The 
y ear of his birth is totally unknown, but the day 
of his death is generally supposed to be a matter 
of common notoriety.; for Suetonius (Cies. 85) in¬ 
forms us, that immediately after the funeral of 
Julius Caesar the rabble rushed with fire-brands to 
the houses of Bratus and Cassius, but having been 
with difficulty driven back, chanced to encounter 
Ilelvius Cinna, and mistaking him, from the re¬ 
semblance of name, for Cornelius Cinna, who but 
the day before had delivered a violent harangue 
against the late dictator, they killed him on the 
spot, and bore about his head stuck on a spear. 
The same story is repeated almost in the same 
words by Valerius Maximus (ix. 9. § 1), by Ap- 
pian ( B . C. ii. 147), and by Dion Cassius (xliv. 
50), with this addition, that they all three call 
Helvius Cinna a tribune of the plebeians, and 
Suetonius himself in a previous chapter (50) had 
spoken of Helvius Cinna as a tribune, who was to 


have brought forward a law authorizing Caesar to 
marry whom he pleased and as many as he pleased, 
in order to make sure of an heir. Plutarch likewise 
(Caes. 68) tells us that Cinna, a friend of Caesar, 
was torn to pieces under the supposition that he 
was Cinna, one of the conspirators. None of the 
above authorities take any notice of Cinna being 
a poet; but Plutarch, as if to supply the omission, 
when relating the circumstances over again in the 
life of Brutus (c. 20), expressly describes the 
victim of this unhappy blunder as Tronrru<6s av^p 
(%y St ns K ivvas, TroirpriKSs am/jp — the reading 
voXtTiKOs dirfip being a conjectural emendation of 
Xylander). The chain of evidence thus appearing 
complete, scholars have, with few exceptions, con¬ 
cluded that Helvius Cinna, the tribune, who per¬ 
ished thus, was the same with Ilelvius Cinna tho 
poet; and the story of his dream, as narrated by 
Plutarch (Caes. 1. c .) has been embodied by Shak- 
speare in his Julius Caesar. 

Weichert, however, following in the track of 
Reiske and J. H. Voss, refuses to admit tho iden¬ 
tity of these personages, on the ground that chro¬ 
nological difficulties render the position untenable. 
He builds almost entirely upon two lines in Virgil’s 
ninth eclogue, which is commonly assigned to n. c. 
40 or 41. 

Nam neque adhuc Vario videor, nec dicere Cinna 
Digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser alorcs, 

arguing that, since Varius was alive at this epoch, 
Cinna must have been alive also; that the Cinna 
here celebrated can be no other than Ilelvius Cinna; 
and that inasmuch as Helvius Cinna was alive in 
B. c. 40, he could not have been murdered in B. c. 
44. But, although the conclusion is undeniable if 
we admit the premises, it will be at once seen that 
these form a chain, each separate link of which is a 
pure hypothesis. Allowing that the date of the pas¬ 
toral has been correctly fixed, although this cannot 
be proved, we must bear in mind—1. That Varo 
and not Vario is the reading in every MS. 2. 
That even if Vario be adopted, the expression in 
the above verses might have been used with per¬ 
fect propriety in reference to any bard who had 
been a contemporary of Virgil, although recently 
dead. 3. That we have no right to assert dogma¬ 
tically that the Cinna of Virgil must be C. Ilelvius 
Cinna, the friend of Catullus. Hence, although 
we may grant that it is not absolutely certain that 
ilelvius Cinna the tribune and Helvius Cinna the 
poet were one and the same, at all events this opi¬ 
nion rests upon much stronger evidence than the 
other. 

The great work of C. Helvius Cinna was his 
Smyrna; but neither Catullus, by whom it is 
highly extolled (xcv.), nor any other ancient writer 
gives us a hint with regard to the subject, and 
hence the various speculations in which critics 
have indulged rest upon no basis whatsoever. 
Some believe that it contained a history of the 
adventures of Smyrna the Amazon, to whom the 
famous city of Ionia ascribed its origin; others 
that it was connected with the myth of Adonis 
and with the legend of Myrrluu, otherwise named 
Smyrna , the incestuous daughter of Cinyras; at 
all events, it certainly was not a drama, as a com¬ 
mentator upon Quintilian has dreamed; for the 
fragments, short and unsatisfactory as they are, 
suffice to demonstrate that it belonged to the epic 
style. These consist of two disjointed hexameters 
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preserved by Priscian (vi. 1C. § 34, ed. Krehl) 
mid the Scholiast on Juvenal (vi. 155), and two 
consecutive lines given by Scrvius (ad Virg. Georg. 
i. *283), which are not without merit in so for as 
melodious versification is concerned. 

Te matutinus flentem conspexit Rous 

lit flentciu puulo vidit post Hesperus idem. 

The circumstance that nine years were spent in 
the elaboration of this piece has been frequently 
dwelt upon, may have suggested the well-known 
precept of Horace, and unquestionably secured the 
suffrage of the grammarians. (Catull. xcv.; Quin- 
til. x. 4. § 4; Serv. and Philargyr. ad Virg . Ed. 
ix. 35 ; 11 or. A. P. 387, and the comments of 
Aero, Porphyr., and the Schol. Cruq.; Martial, 
Ejngr. x. *21; Gell. xix. 9, 13; Suoton. dc IUnstr. 
Gramm. 18.) 

Resides the Smyrna, he was the author of a 
work entitled Propemplicon Pollionis , which Voss 
imagines to have been dedicated to Asinius Pollio 
when setting forth in ». c. 40 on an expedition 
against the Parthini of Dalmatia, from which he 
returned in triumph the following year, and found¬ 
ed the first public library ever opened at Home 
from the profits of the spoils. This rests of course 
upon the assumption that Cinna wan not killed in 
li. c. 44, and until that fact is decided, it is vain 
to reason upon the subject, for the fragments, 
which extend to six hexameter lines,of which four 
are consecutive, throw no light on the question. 
(Charis. Jnstil. Gramm, p. 99, cd. Putsch; Isidor. 
Orig. xix. ‘2, 4.) 

Lastly, in Isidorus (vi. 12) wc find four elegiac 
verses, while one hexameter in Suetonius (de H- 
luslr. Gramm. 11), one hexameter and two hcndc- 
casyllabics in Gcllius (ix. 1*2, xix. 13), and two 
scraps in Nonius Marcellas (s.vv. CtypcaL cwwwi), 
arc quoted from the “Pocmata” and “Epigram- 
nmta ” of Cinna. The chiss to which some of 
these fugitive essays belonged may be inferred 
from the words of Ovid in his apology for the Ars 
Anmtoria. ( Trid. ii. 435.) (Weichert, Poctar. 
Latin. Return.) [W. R.] 

Cl'NNAMUS, JOANNES (TcocL^s KW 
/uos), also called CI'NAMUS (Kfi/a^os), and 
SI'NNAMUS (2fio'a,uo?), one of the most distin¬ 
guished Ryzantinc historians, and the best Euro¬ 
pean historian of his time, lived in the twelfth 
century of the Christian aera. lie was one of the 
“ Grammatici ” or “ Notarii ” of the emperor Manuel 
Comncnus, who reigned from a. d. 1143 till 1180. 
The functions of the imperial notaries, the first of 
whom was the proto-notarius, were nearly those of 
private secretaries appointed for both private and 
state affairs, and they had a considerable influence 
upon the administration of the empire. Cinnamus 
was attached to the person of Manuel at a youthful 
age, and probably as early as the year of his ac¬ 
cession, and he accompanied that great emperor in 
his numerous wars in Asia as well as in Europe. 
Favoured by such circumstances, he undertook to 
write the history of the reign of Manuel, and that 
of his predecessor and father, the emperor Calo- 
Joannes; and so well did he accomplish his task, 
that there is no history written at that period which 
can be compared with his work. The full title of 
this work is 'E7 riT 0 p.r\ twv KaTopOwparuv rep fxana- 
piryj fiaaikei Kal 7rop<pvpoyti'in)T<p Kvp'iu, 'luydrvrj ru 
K op.m]v(p^ kcu d<prjyTjiris rcov irpax^irruv rip doidlfxa, 
viejj avrou rep fiaatkd Kal T.optyvpoyevrfijcp Kvplcp 
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Mai'oirtjk Tfo K \opnjvip 7ronj0(iaa Tc oavin) fiatnkiKw 
ypxp.pa.TiKip Kiyrd,u(p. It is divided into six books, 
or more correctly into seven, the seventh, however, 
being not finished : it is not known if the author 
wrote more than seven books; but as to the se¬ 
venth, which in the Paris edition forms the end of 
the sixth and last hook, it is evidently mutilated, 
as it ends abruptly in the account of the siege of 
Iconium by the emperor Manuel in 1176. As 
Cinnamus was still alive when Manuel (lied (1180), 
it is almost certain that he finished the history of 
his whole reign; and the loss of the latter part of 
his work is the more to be regretted, as it would 
undoubtedly have thrown light oil many circum¬ 
stances connected with the conduct of the Greek 
aristocracy, and especially of Andronicus Comne¬ 
nas, afterwards emperor, during the short reign of 
the infant son and successor of Manuel, Alexis IT. 
In the first book Cinnamus gives a short and con¬ 
cise account of the reign of Calo-Joannes, and in 
the following he relates the reign of Manuel. 

Possessed of great historical knowledge, Cin¬ 
namus records the events of his time as a man 
accustomed to form an opinion of his own upon 
important affairs; and, being himself a states¬ 
man who took part in the administration of the 
empire, and enjoyed the confidence of the em¬ 
peror Manuel, he is always master of his sub¬ 
ject, and never sacrifices leading circumstances 
to amusing trifles. Ilis knowledge was not con¬ 
fined to the political state of the Greek empire; 
he was equally well acquainted with the state of 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, and the adjoining bar¬ 
barous kingdoms, the Latin principalities in the 
East, and the empires of the Persians and Turks. 
His view of the origin of the power of the popes, 
in the fifth book, is a fine instance of historical 
criticism, sound and true without being a tedious 
and dry investigation, and producing the effect of 
a powerful speech. He is, however, often violent 
in his attacks on the papal power, and is justly 
rcproa<jJ\ed with being prejudiced against the Latin 
princes, although he deserves that reproach much 
less than Nicetas and Anna Comnena. His praise 
of the emperor Manuel is exaggerated, but ho is 
very far from making a romantic hero of him, 
as Anna Comnena did of the emperor Alexis. 
Cinnamus is partial and jealous of his enemies, 
rivals, or such as are above him; he is impar¬ 
tial and just where he deals with his equals, or 
those below him, or such persons and events as 
are indifferent to him personally. In short, Cin¬ 
namus shews that he was a Ryzantine Greek. 
His style is concise and clear, except in some in¬ 
stances, where he embodies his thoughts in rheto¬ 
rical figures or poetical ornaments of more show 
than beauty. This defect also is common to his 
countrymen; and if somebody would undertake 
to trace the origin of the deviation of the writers, 
poets, and artists among the later Greeks from the 
classical models left them by their forefathers, he 
would find it in the supernatural tendency of minds 
imbued with Christianism being in perpetual con¬ 
tact with the sensualism of the Mohammedan faith 
and the showy materialism of Eastern imagination. 
Xenophon, Thucydides, and Procopius were the 
models of Cinnamus; and though he cannot bo 
compared with the two former, still he may be 
ranked with Procopius, and he was not unworthy 
to be the disciple of such masters. His work will 
ever be of interest to the scholar and the historian. 
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Leo Allatius made Cimiamus an object of deep 
study, and intended to publish his work ; so did 
Petrus Possinus also; but, for some reasons un¬ 
known, they renounced their design. The first 
edition is that of Cornelius Tollius, with a Ijatin 
translation and some notes of no great consequence, 
Utrecht, 165*2, 4to. Tollius dedicated this edi¬ 
tion, which he divided into four books, to the states 
of Utrecht, and in hh> preface gives a brilliant de¬ 
scription of the literary merits of Cinnamus. The 
second edition is that in the Paris collection of the 
Byzantines by Du Cange, published at Paris, 1670, 
fol., together with the description of the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, by Paulus Silentia- 
rius, and the editor’s notes to Nicephorus Bryen- 
nius and Anna Comnena. It is divided into six 
books. Du Cange corrected the text, added a new 
Latin translation, such of the notes of Tollius as 
were of some importance, and an excellent philo- 
logico-historical commentary of his own ; he dedi¬ 
cated his edition to the minister Colbert, one of 
the principal protectors of the French editors of 
the Byzantines. This edition has been reprinted 
in the Venice collection, 17*29, fol. Cinnamus has 
lately been published at Bonn, 1836,8vo., together 
with Nicephorus Brycnnius, by Augustus Meincke; 
the work is divided into seven books. The editor 
gives the Latin translation of Du Cange revised in 
several instances, and the prefaces, dedications, 
and commentaries of Tollius and Du Cange. (Han¬ 
kins, Do Script. Ift/zant. Grace, p. 516, &c.; Fa¬ 
bric. Iiibl. Grace, vii. p. 733, &c.; the Prefaces 
and Dedications of Tollius and Du Cange; Leo 
Allatius, Dg Pscllis , p. 24, &c.) [W. P.] 

Cl'NYRAS (K trupas), a famous Cyprian hero. 
According to the common tradition, he was a son 
of Apollo by Paphos, king of Cyprus, and priest 
of the Paphian Aphrodite, which latter office re¬ 
mained hereditary in his family, the Cinyradae. 
(Bind. Pyth. ii. 26, &c.; Tac. Hist. ii. 3; Schol. 
ad Theocrit. i. 109.) Tacitus dcscril>es him as hav¬ 
ing come to Cyprus from Cilicia, from whence he 
introduced the worship of Aphrodite; and Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 14. § 3) too calls him a son of Sandacus, 
who had emigrated from Syria to Cilicia. Cinyrns, 
after his arrival in Cyprus, founded the town of 
Paphos. He was married to Mcthame, the daugh¬ 
ter of the Cyprian king, Pygmalion, by whom he 
had several children. One of them was Adonis, 
whom, according to some traditions, he begot un¬ 
wittingly in an incestuous intercourse with bis 
own daughter, Smyrna. He afterwards killed 
himself on discovering this crime, into which he 
had been led by the anger of Aphrodite. (Hygin. 
Pub. 58, 242; Antonin. Lib. 34; Ov. Met. x. 
310, &c.) According to other traditions, he had 
promised to assist Agamemnon and the Greeks in 
their war against Troy; but, as he did not keep 
his word, he was cursed by Agamemnon, and 
Apollo took vengeance upon him by entering into 
a contest with him, in which he was defeated and 
slain. (Horn. U. xi. 20, with the note of Eustath.) 
His daughters, fifty in number, leaped into the 
sea, and were metamorphosed into alcyones. He 
is also described as the founder of the town of 
Cinvreia in Cyprus. (Plin. II. N. v. 31; Nonn. 
Dionys. xiii. 451.) [L. S.j 

CIOS (K?os), a son of Olympus, from whom 
Cios(Prusa) on the Propontis derived its name, as 
lie was believed to have led thither a band of colo¬ 
nists from Miletus. (Schol. ad Theocrit. xiii. 30; 
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ad Ajxtllon. Ithod. i. 1177.) Strabo (xii. p. 504) 
calls him a companion of Heracles who founded 
Cios on his' return from Colchis. [L. S.j 

CI'PIUS, a person who gave rise to the pro¬ 
verb “ non omnibus dormio,” was called Para- 
rem hon (ir apapsyxw), because he pretended to be 
asleep, in order to give facility to his wife’s adul¬ 
tery. (Festus, j. t?. Non omnibus dormio; Cic. 
ad Fam. vii. 24.) There are two coins extant 



with the name M. Cipi. M. f. upon them, but it 
is not impossible that they may belong to the 
Cispia gens, as the omission of a letter in a name 
is by no means of uncommon occurrence on Roman 
coins. 

CIPUSorCIPPUS, GENU'CIUS, a Roman 
praetor, to whom an extraordinary prodigy is said 
to have happened. For, as he was going out of the 
gates of the city, clad in the paludamcnturn, horns 
suddenly grew out of his head, and it was said by 
the haruspiccs that if he returned to the city, ho 
would be king: but lest this should happen, lie 
imposed voluntary exile upon himself. (Val. Max. 
v. 6. § 3 ; Ov. Met. xv. 565, &c.; Plin. II. N. xi. 
37. s. 45.) 

CIRCK (Kfpmj), a mythical sorceress, whom 
Homer calls a fair-locked goddess, a daughter of 
Helios by the oceanid Perse, and a sister of Acetes. 
(Od. x. 135.) She lived in the island of Acaea; 
and when Odysseus on his wanderings came to 
her island, Circe, after having changed several of 
his companions into pigs, became so much attached 
to the unfortunate hero, that he was induced to 
remain a whole year with her. At length, when 
he wished to leave her, she prevailed upon him to 
descend into the lower world to consult the seer 
Teiresias. After his return from thence, she ex¬ 
plained to him the dangers which he would yet 
have to encounter, and then dismissed him. (Od. 
lib. x.—xii.; comp. Hygin. Fab. 125.) Her des¬ 
cent is differently described by the poets, for some 
call her a daughter of Hyperion and Acropc (Orph. 
Argon. 1215), and others a daughter of Aectes and 
Hecate. (Schol. ad Apollon, lihod. iii. 200.) Ac¬ 
cording to Hesiod (Thcog. 1011) she became by 
Odysseus the mother of Agrius. The Latin poets 
too make great use of the story of Circe, the sor¬ 
ceress, who metamorphosed Scylla and Picus, king 
of the Ausonians. (Ov. Met. xiv. 9, fee.) [L. S.j 

CIRRIIA (Klp^a), a nymph from whom the 
town of Cirrha in Phocis was believed to have de¬ 
rived its name. (Paus. x. 37. § 4.) [L. S.j 

CPSP1A GENS, plebeian, which came origin¬ 
ally from Anagnia, a town of the Hernici. An 
ancient tradition related that Cispius Laevus, of 
Anagnia, came to Rome to protect the city, while 
Tillius Hostilius was engaged in the siege of Veii, 
and that he occupied with his forces one of the 
two hills of the Esquilinc, which was called after 
him the Cispius mons, in the same way as Oppius 
of Tusculum did the other, which was likewise 
called after him the Oppius inons. (Festus, s. vv. 
Scjdimontio, Cispius mons; Varr. I. I. v. 50, ed. 
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Muller, where the name is also written Ccspcus 
and Cispius.) 

No persons of this name, however, occur till 
the very end of the republic. The only cognomen 
of the gens is Laevus: for those whose surname 
is not mentioned, see Cispius. 

CrSPIUS. 1. M. Cispius, tribune of the 
plebs, B. c. 57, the year in which Cicero was re¬ 
called from banishment, took an active part in Ci¬ 
cero’s favour. The father and brother of Cispius 
also exerted themselves to obtain Cicero’s recall, 
although he had had in former times a law-suit 
with the family. On one occasion the life of Cis¬ 
pius was in danger through his support of Cicero; 
he was attacked by the mob of Clodius, and driven 
out of the forum. In return for these services 
Cicero defended Cispius when he was accused of 
bribery {ambitus), but was unable to obtain a ver¬ 
dict in his favour. (Cic. pro. Plane. 31, post red. 
in Sen. 8, pro Seat. 35.) 

2. L. Cispius, one of Caesar’s officers in the 
African war, commanded part of the fleet. (Ilirt. 
It. Afr . 62, 67.) Ho is perhaps the same as the 
Cispius Lnevus, whom Plancus mentions in a letter 
to Cicero in b. c. 43. (Cic. ad l'am. x. 21.) 

3. Cispius, a debtor of Cicero's. (Cic. ad Att. 
xii. 24, xiii. 33.) Whether he is the same as 
cither of the preceding, is uncertain. 

CISSEUS (K«r<r«ifc), a king in Thrace, and 
father of Theano or, according to others, of Hccnbe. 
(Horn. II. vi. 295, xi. 223; Eurip. lice. 3 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 91; Virg. Aen. vii. 720; Serv. ad Acn. v. 535.) 
There are two other mythical beings of the name 
of Cisseus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5: Virg. Acn. x. 
317.) [L.S.] 

Cl'SSI DAS (Kur«ri5as), a Syracusan, command¬ 
ed the body of auxiliaries which Dionysius I. sent, 
for the second time, to the aid of Sparta, (b.c. 
367.) lie assisted Archidanms in his successful 
attack on Caryac, and in his expedition against 
Arcadia in the same year. But during the cam¬ 
paign in Arcadia he left him, ns the period fixed 
lor his stay by Dionysius had now expired. On 
his march towards Laconia he was intercepted by a 
body of Messenians, and was obliged to send to 
Archidamus for assistance. The prince having 
joined him with his forces, they changed their 
route, but were again intercepted by the combined 
troops of the Arcadians and Argives. The result 
was, the defeat of the latter in that which has 
been called the “Tearless Battle.” (Xen .HeU. vii. 
J. §§ 28-32; see p. 267, b.) [E. E.] 

CITE'RIUS SIDO'NIUS, the author of an 
epigram on three shepherds, which has no poetical 
merits, and is only remarkable for its quaintness. 
It is printed in Wernsdorlf's Poi'lae Lutini Mi- 
nores (vol. ii. p. 215), and in the Antholoyia Latina 
(ii. Ep. 257, ed. Burmann, Ep. 253, ed. Meyer). 
Its author appears to be the same as the Ci- 
tcrius, one of the professors at Bourdeanx, and 
the friend of Ausonius, commemorated in a poem 
of the latter. ( Prof. Buirliy. xiii.) We learn 
from Ausonius that Citerius was born at Syracuse, 
in Sicily, and was a grammarian and a poet. In 
his hyperbolical panegyric, Ausonius compares him 
to Aristarchus and Zcnodotus, and says that his 
poems, written at an early age, were superior to 
those of Simonides. Citerius afterwards settled at 
Bourdeanx, married a rich and noble wife, bat died 
without leaving any children. 

Cl 1IIAERON (K lOutf/di'), a mythical king in 
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Boeotia, from whom mount Cithaeron was believed 
to have derived its name. Once when Hera was 
angry with Zeus, Cithaeron advised the latter to 
take into his chariot a wooden statue and dress it 
up so as to make it resemble Plataea, the daughter 
of Asnpus. Zeus followed his counsel, and as he 
was riding along with his pretended bride, Ilcra, 
overcome by her jealousy, ran up to him, tore the 
covering from the suspected bride, and on discover¬ 
ing that it was a statue, became reconciled to 
Zeus. (Paus. ix. 1. $ 2, 3. § l ) Respecting 
the festival of the Dnedala, celebrated to com¬ 
memorate this event, see Diet, of Ant. s.v. [L. S.] 
CIWICA CERKA'LIS. [Ckueams.] 

CIVI'LIS, CLAU'DIUS, was the leader of the 
Batavi in their revolt from Rome, A. n. 69-70. 
The Batavi were a people of Germanic origin, who 
had left the nation of the Catti, of which they 
were a part, and had settled in and about the island 
which is formed by the mouths of the Rhenus 
(Rhine) and Mesa (Maas). The important posi¬ 
tion which they occupied led the Romans to culti¬ 
vate their friendship, and they rendered good ser¬ 
vice to Rome in the wars in Germany and Britain, 
under the early emperors. When Rome gave up 

the idea of subduing Germany, the nations west of 

the Rhine, especially those of Germanic origin, be¬ 
gan to feel a hope of setting themselves free. The 
civil wars afforded an opportunity for the attempt, 
and the oppressions of the imperial legates furnish¬ 
ed the provocation. It was out of such an act of 
oppression that the rebellion of Civilis sprung.* 

Julius Paulas and Claudius Civilis were brothers’!* 
of the Batavian royal race, and excelled all their 
nation in personal accomplishments. On a false 
charge of treason, Nero’s legate, Fonteius Capita, 
put Julius Pnulus to death, a. i>. 67 or 68, and sent 
Civilis in chains to Nero at Rome, where he was 
heard and acquitted by Galba. He was afterwards 
prefect of a cohort, but under Vitellius he became 
•an object of suspicion to the army, who demanded 
his punishment. (Compare Tac. I Hat. i. 59.) Ho 
escaped the danger, hut lie did not forget the af¬ 
front. He thought of Hannibal and Sertorius, like 
whom he had lost an eye ; and, being endowed, says 
Tacitus, with greater mental power than is common 
among barbarians, lie began the execution of his 
schemes of enmity to Rome under the pretence of 
supporting the cause of Vespasian. In order to 
understand the events which occurred at this period 
in the Germanics and Gaul, it must be remembered 
that the legions of Germany were Vi tell jus's own 
troops, who had called him to the purple, and who 
remained steadfast to his cause to the very Inst. 
The legates, on the other hand, early chose the side 
of Vespasian, and it was not without reason that 
they were accused by their soldiers of treasonable 

* In the following narrative it is necessary to 
bear in mind the distinction between Germany, pro¬ 
perly so called, and the two Gallic provinces on the 
left bank of the Rhine, which, from their popula¬ 
tion being chiefly of Germanic origin, were called 
the Germanics (Germania Inferior, and Germania 
Superior). The scene of the war with Civilis was 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and chiefly in Ger¬ 
mania Inferior. 

t Tacitus {/list. i. 59) also calls Civilis Julius, 
and so do other writers. (Plut. Erot. 25, p. 770 : 
where, however, Julius Tutor is possibly meant, 
Frontin. Strut, iv. 3. § 14.) 
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tonnivance at the progress of the insurrection on the 
Rhine. (See especially Tacit. Ilist. iv. 27.) Thus 
Civilis was urged by a letter from Antonins Primus, 
and by a personal request from Hordeonius Flaccus, 
to prevent the German legions from marching into 
Italy to the support of Vitellius, by the appearance 
of a Germanic insurrection; an appearance which 
Civilis himself resolved to convert into a reality. 

II is designs were aided by an edict of Vitellius, 
calling for a levy of the Batavians, and still more 
by the harshness with which the command was 
executed; for feeble old men were compelled to pay 
for exemption from service, and beautiful boys were 
seized for the vilest purposes. Irritated by these 
cruelties, and urged by Civilis and his confederates, 
the Batavians refused the levy ; and Civilis having, 
according to the ancient German custom, called a 
solemn meeting at night in a sacred grove, easily 
bound the chiefs of the Batavians by an oath to re¬ 
volt. Messengers were sent to secure the assistance 
of the Cannincfates, another Germanic tribe, living 
on the same island, and others to try the fidelity of 
the Batavian cohorts, which had formerly served in 
Britain, and were now stationed at Magontiacum, 
as a part of the Roman army on the Rhine. The 
first of these missions was completely successful. 
The Cannincfates chose Brinno for their chief ; and 
he, having joined to himself the Frisii, a nation be¬ 
yond the Rhine, attacked the furthest winter 
quarters of the Romans, and compelled them to re¬ 
tire from their forts. Upon this, Civilis, still dis¬ 
sembling, accused the prefects, because they had 
deserted the camp, and declared that with his single 
cohort lie would repress the revolt of the Cannine- 
fatea, while the rest of the army might betake 
themselves quietly to their winter quarters. His 
treachery was, however, seen through, and he found 
himself compelled openly to join the insurgents. 
At the head of the Cannincfates, Frisii, and Batavi, 
he engaged the Romans on the bank of the Rhine. 
In the midst of the battle, a cohort of the Tungri de¬ 
serted to Civilis, and decided the battle on the land; 
while the Roman fleet, which had been collected on 
the river to co-operate with the legions, was carried 
over to the Gennan bank by the rowers, many 
of whom wore Batavians, who overpowered the 
pilots and centurions. Civilis followed up his vic¬ 
tory by sending messengers through the two Ger- 
manies and the provinces of Gaul, urging the peo¬ 
ple to rebellion ; and aimed at the kingdom of tho 
Germanics and Gauls. Hordeonius Flaccus, the 
governor of the Gcrmanies, who had secretly en¬ 
couraged the first efforts of Civilis, now ordered his 
legate, Mummius Lupcrcus, to march against the 
enemy. Civilis gave him battle; and Lupcrcus 
was immediately deserted by an ala of Batavians; 
the rest of the auxiliaries fled; and the legionary 
soldiers were obliged to retreat into Vetera Castra, 
the great station which Augustus had formed on 
the left bank of the Rhine, as the head quarters for 
operations against Germany. About the same time 
some veteran cohorts of Batavians and Cannine- 
fates, who were on their march into Italy by the 
order of Vitellius, were induced by the emissaries 
of Civilis to mutiny and to march back into lower 
Germany, in order to join Civilis, which they were 
enabled to effect by the indecision of Hordeonius 
Flaccus ; defeating, on their way, the forces of 
Herennius Gallus, who was stationed at Bonn, and 
who was forced by his soldiers to resist their 
march. Civilis was now at the head of a complete 
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army ; but, being still unwilling to commit himself 
to an open contest with the Roman power, he 
caused his followers to take the oath to Vespasian, 
and sent envoys to the two legions which, as above 
related, had taken refuge in Vetera Castra, to in¬ 
duce .them to take the 6ame oath. Enraged at 
their refusal, he called to arms the whole nation of 
the Batavi, who were joined by the Bructeri and 
Teucteri, while emissaries were sent into Germany 
to rouse the people. The Roman legates, Mummius 
Lupercus and Numisius Rufus, strengthened tho 
fortifications of Vetera Castra. Civilis marched 
down both banks of the Rhine, having ships also 
on the river, and blockaded the camp, after a fruit¬ 
less attempt to storm it The operations of Ilor- 
deonius Flaccus were retarded by his weakness, his 
anxiety to serve Vespasian, and the mistrust of his 
soldiers, to whom this inclination was no secret; 
and he was at last compelled to give up the com¬ 
mand to Dillius Vocula. The dissensions at this 
period in the Roman camp are described elsewhere. 
[Hordeonius Flaccus; Herennius Gallus ; 
Dillius Vocula.] Civilis, in the meantime, 
having been joined by large forces from all Germany, 
proceeded to harass the tribes of Gaul west of tho 
Mosa, even na far na tho Mcnnpii nnd M or ini, on 
the sea shore, in order to shake their fidelity to tho 
Romans. His efforts were more especially directed 
against the Trcviri and tho Ubii. The Ubii were 
firm in their faith, and suffered severely in conse¬ 
quence. He then pressed on the siege of Vetera 
Castra, and, yielding to the ardour of his new allies 
beyond the Rhine, tried again to storm it. Tho 
effort failed, and he had recourse to attempts to 
tamper with the besieged soldiery. 

These events occurred towards the end of a. d. 
69, before the battle of Cremona, which decided tho 
victory of Vespasian over Vitellius. [Vespasianus.] 
When the news of that battle reached tho Roman 
army on the Rhine, Alpinus Montanus was sent 
to Civilis to summon him to lay down his anus, 
since his professed object was now accomplished. 
The only result of this mission was, that Civilis 
sowed the seeds of disaffection in the envoy's mind. 
Civilis now sent against Vocula his veteran cohorts 
and the bravest of the Germans, under the com¬ 
mand of Julius Maximus, nnd Claudius Victor, his 
sister'6 son, who, having taken on their march tho 
winter quarters of an auxiliary a/a, at Asciburgium, 
fell suddenly upon the camp of Vocula, which was 
only saved by the arrival of unexpected aid. Civi¬ 
lis and Vocula are both blamed by Tacitus, tho 
former for not sending a sufficient force, tho latter 
for neglecting to follow up his victory. Civilis now 
attempted to gain over the legions who were be¬ 
sieged in Vetera Castra, by pretending that he had 
conquered Vocula, but one of the captives whom ho 
paraded before the walls for this purpose, shouted 
out and revealed the truth, his credit, as Tacitus 
observes, being the more established by the fact, 
that he was stabbed to death by the Germans on 
the spot. Shortly afterwards, Vocula marched up 
to the relief of Vetera Castra, and defeated Civilis, 
but again neglected to follow up his victory, most 
probably from design. [Vocula.] Civilis soon 
again reduced the Romans to great want of provi¬ 
sions, and forced them to retire to Gelduba, and 
thence to Novesium, while he again invested Ve¬ 
tera Castra, and took Gelduba. The Romans, pa¬ 
ralyzed by new dissensions [Hordeonius Flag* 
cus; Vocula], suffered another defeat from Civi- 
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lis; but some of them, rallying under Vocula, re¬ 
took Magontiacum. 

At the beginning of the new year (a. d. 70), 
the war assumed a fresh and more formidable cha¬ 
racter. The news of the death of Vitellius exas¬ 
perated the Roman soldiers, encouraged the insur¬ 
gents, and shook the fidelity of the Gauls; while 
a rumour was moreover circulated that the winter 
quarters of the Mocsian and Pannonian legions were 
besieged by the Dacians and Sarmatians; and 
above all the burning of the Capitol was esteemed 
an omen of the approaching end of the Roman em¬ 
pire. Civilis, whose last remnant of dissimulation 
was necessarily torn away by the death of Vitel¬ 
lius, gave his undivided energies to the war, and 
was joined by Classicus and Julius Tutor, who at 
length gained over the army of Vocula. [Classi¬ 
cus ; Tutor; Sabinus.] The besieged legions at 
Vetera Castra could now hold out no longer; they 
capitulated to Civilis, and took the oath to the em¬ 
pire of the Gauls (i/e verba GaUiarum ), but as they 
marched away, they were all put to death by the 
Germans, probably not without the connivance of 
Civilis. That chieftain, having at length performed 
his vow of enmity to the Romans, now cut off his 
hair whioh, according to the custom of tho Germans, 
ho had suffered to grow since the beginning of his 
enterprise. (Tac. Germ. 31.) Neither Civilis nor 
any others of the Batavians took the oath in verba 
GaUiarum , which was the watchword of Classicus 
and Tutor, for they trusted that, after having dis¬ 
posed of the Romans, they should be able to over¬ 
power their Gallic allies. Civilis and Classicus now 
destroyed all the Roman winter camps, except 
those at Magontiacum and Vindonissa. The Ger¬ 
mans demanded the destruction of Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis, but it was at length spared, chiefly through 
the gratitude of Civilis, whose son had been kept 
in safety there since tho beginning of the war. 
Civilis now gained over several neighbouring states. 
He was opposed by his old enemy Claudius La bio, 
at the head of an irregular force of Bctasii, Tungri, 
and Ncrvii; and, by a daring act of courage, he 
not only decided the victory, but gained the alliance 
«f tho Tungri and the other tribes. The attempt, 
however, to unite all Gaul in the revolt completely 
failed, the Treviri and the Lingoncs being the only 
people who joined the insurgents. [Sabinus.] 

The reports of these events which were carried 
to Rome had at length roused Mucianns, who now 
sent an immense army to the Rhine, under Petilius 
Cerealis and Annius Gallus [Ckrkalis; Gallus.] 
The insurgents were divided among themselves, 
Civilis was busy among the Belgae, trying to crush 
Claudius Labeo; Classicus was quietly enjoying 
his new empire; while Tutor neglected the im¬ 
portant duty, which had been assigned to him, of 
guarding the Upper Rhine and the passes of the 
Alps. Cerealis had therefore little difficulty in 
overcoming the Treviri and regaining their capital. 
[Tutor ; Valentinus.] While he was stationed 
there he received a letter from Civilis and Classi¬ 
cus, informing him that Vespasian was dead, and 
offering him the empire of the Gauls. Civilis now 
wished to wait for succours from beyond the Rhine, 
but the opinion of Tutor and Classicus prevailed, 
and a battle was fought on the Mosella in which 
tlie Romans, though at first almost beaten, gained 
a complete victory, and destroyed the enemy's 
camp. Colonia Agrippinensis now came over to 
the Romans; but Civilis and Classicus still made a 
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brave stand. The Canninefatcs destroyed the 
greater part of a Roman fleet, and defeated a body 
of the Nervii, who, after submitting to Fabius 
Priscus, the Roman legate, had of their own accord 
attacked their former allies. Having renewed his 
army from Germany, Civilis encamped at Vetera 
Castra, whither Cerealis also marched with increased 
forces, both leaders being eager for a decisive battle. 
It was soon fought, and Cerealis gained the victory 
by the treachery of a Batavian; but, as the Ro¬ 
mans had no fleet, the Germans escaped across the 
Rhine. Here Civilis was joined by reinforcements 
from the Chauci; and, after making, with Verax, 
Classicus, and Tutor, one more effort which was 
partially successful, to hold his ground in the island 
of tho Batavi, he was again defeated by Cerealis, 
and driven back across the Rhine. Emissaries 
were sent by Cerealis to make private offers of 
peace to the Batavians, and of pardon to Civilis, 
who found that he had no alternative but to sur¬ 
render. He obtained an interview with Cerealis 
on a bridge of the river Vahalis. The History of 
Tacitus breaks off suddenly just after the com¬ 
mencement of his speech. (Tac. Hist. iv. 12-37, 
54-79, v. 14-2G. Joseph. Dell. Jud. vii. 4. § 2; 
Dion Cass. lxvi. 3.) [P. S.] 

CLAN IS, the name of two mythical beings. 
(Ov. Met. v. 14 0, xii. 379.) [L. S.] 

CLARA, DI'DIA, daughter of the emperor 
Didius Julianus and his wife Manlia Seantilla. 
She was married to Cornelius Hepentinus, who was 
appointed praefectus urbi in the room of Flavius 
Sulpicianus; she received the title of Augusta upon 
her father's accession, and was deprived of it at 
his death. Her effigy appears upon coins, but 
these are of great rarity. (Spartian. Julian. 3, 8; 
Eckhcl, vol. vii. p. 151.) [W. R.] 



CLA'RIUS (KAdpios), a surname of Apollo, 
derived from his celebrated temple at Claros in 
Asia Minor, which had been founded by Man to, 
the daughter of Teiresias, who, after the conquest 
of her native city of Thebes, was made over to the 
Delphic god, and was then sent into the country, 
where subsequently Colophon was built by the 
Ionians. (Pans. vii. 3. § 1, ix. 33. § 1 ; Tacit. 
Ann. ii. 54; Strab. xiv. p. (542 ; Virg. Aen. iii. 
360 ; comp. Muller, Dor. ii. 2. § 7.) Claims also 
occurs as a surname of Zeus, describing him as the 
god who distributes things by lot (kA apos or KAij- 
pos, Acschyl. SnppL 360). A hill near Tegea was 
sacred to Zeus under this name. (Paus. viii. 53. 
§ 4.) [L. S.] 

CLARUS, a cognomen of a noble Roman fa¬ 
mily in the second century of the Christian aera. 

1. C. Septicius Clarus, a brother of No. 2, 
and an uncle of No. 3, was an intimate friend of 
the younger Pliny, who dedicated to him his 
Epistles, and speaks of him as one “quo nihil 
verius, nihil simplicius, nihil candidius, nihil fidc- 
lius novit.” (Ep. ii. 9.) Several of Pliny’s Epis¬ 
tles are addressed to him (i. 1,15, vii. 28, viii. 1). 
Clarus was appointed Pniefcctus Praetorio by Ha¬ 
drian, but removed from this office soon afterwards, 
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having, like most of Hadrian's other friends, in¬ 
curred his suspicion. (Spartian. Hadr. 9, 11, 15.) 

*2. M. Erucius Clarus, brother of the prece¬ 
ding, is spoken of by Pliny ( Ep . ii. 9), as a man 
of honour, integrity, and learning, and well skilled 
in pleading causes. He is probably the same as 
the Erucius Clarus who took and burnt Seleuceia, 
in conjunction with Julius Alexander, in a. d. 115 
(Dion Cass, lxviii. 30), and also the same as the 
M. Erucius Clams, who was consul suffectus with 
Ti. Julius Alexander, in a. d. 117, the year of 
Trajan’s death. 

3. Sex. Erucius Clarus, son of No. 2, was 
also a friend of Pliny, who obtained for him from 
Trajan the Lotus clavus, which admitted him to the 
senate, subsequently secured the quaestorship for 
him, and writes a letter to his friend Apollinaris, 
requesting his assistance in canvassing for Erucius 
who was then aspiring to the tribunate. (Plin. Ep. 
ii. 9.) A. Gellius speaks of him as a contempo¬ 
rary, and says that he was most devoted to the 
study of ancient literature ; we also learn from the 
same author that he was praefect of the city, and 
had been twice consul. (GelL vi. 6, xiii. 17.) The 
date of his first consulship is not known, but we 
learn from Snartianus (Sever. 1), and an ancient 
inscription, that ho was consul a second time in 
a. d. 146, with Cn. Claudius Severus. One of 
Pliny's Epistles (i. 15), is addressed to him. 

4. C. Erucius Clarus, consul in a. d. 170, 
with M. Cornelius Cethegus (Fast), was probably 
the son of No. 3, and the same as the Praefectus 
Vigilum mentioned in the Digest. (1. tit. 15. s 3. 
§ 2 *) 

5. C. (Julius) Erucius Clarus, probably the 
son of No. 4, was consul in a. d. 193, with Q. 
Sosius Falco. The emperor Commodus had deter¬ 
mined to murder both consuls, as they entered 
upon their office on the 1st of January, but he was 
himself .assassinated on the preceding day. (Dion 
Cass, lxvii. 22 ; Capitol. Fcrtin. 15.) After the 
death of Niger, who had been one of the claimants 
to the vacant throne, Severus wished Clarus to 
turn informer, and accuse persons falsely of having 
assisted Niger, partly with the view of destroying 
the character of Clarus, and partly that the well- 
known integrity of Clarus might give an appear 
ancc of justice to the unjust judgments that 
might bo pronounced. But as Clams refused to 
discharge this disgraceful office, he was put to 
death by Severus. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 9; Spartian. 
Sever. 13.) 

CLA'SSICUS, JULIUS, a Trevir, was prefect 
of an ala of the Treviri in the Roman army on the 
Rhine, under Vitellius, a. d. 69 (Tac. Hist. ii. 14), 
and afterwards joined Civilis at the head of some 
of the Treviri in his rebellion against the Romans, 
A. d. 70. During the first part of the war with 
Civilis, the Treviri, like the rest of Gaul, remained 
firm to the Romans. They even fortified their 
borders, and opposed the Germans in great battles. 
(Tac. Ilist. iv. 37.) But when the news of Vitel- 
lius’s death reached Gaul (a. d. 70), there arose a 
rumour that the chiefs of Gaul had secretly taken 
an oath to avail themselves of the civil discords of 
Rome for the recovery of their independence. 
There was, however, no open sign of rebellion till 
after the death of Hordeonius Flaccus, when 
messengers began to pass between Civilis and 
Classicus, who was still commanding an ala of 
Trevirans in the army of Vocula. lie was dos- 
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cended from a family of royal blood and of renown 
both in peace and war, and through his ancestors 
he accounted himself rather an enemy than an ally 
of the Roman people. His conspiracy was shared 
by Julius Tutor, a Treviran, and Julius Sabi- 
nus, a Lingon. They met, with some Trevirans 
and a few Ubii and Tungri, in a house at Colonia 
Agrippinensis; and, having resolved to occupy the 
passes of the Alps, to seduce the Roman legions, 
and to kill the legates, they sent emissaries to 
rouse the Gauls. Vocula was warned of the plot, 
but did not feel strong enough to crush it. He 
even suffered himself to be enticed by the conspi¬ 
rators to leave his camp at Colonia and to march 
against Civilis, who was besieging Vetera Castra. 
The army was not far from this place, when Clas- 
6icus and Tutor, having communicated privately 
with the Germans, drew off their forces and formed 
a separate camp. Vocula, after attempting in vain 
to gain them hack, retired to Novesium. Thev 
followed at a little distance, and at length 
persuaded the disaffected soldiers of Vocula to 
mutiny against him ; and in the midst of the mu¬ 
tiny Classicus sent into the camp a deserter named 
Aemilius Longus, who murdered Vocula. Clnssi- 
cu8 then entered the enmp, bearing the insignia of 
a Roman emperor, and compelled the soldiers to 
take the oath to the empire of Gaul (pro impet'io 
Galliarum). The command was now divided be¬ 
tween Classicus and Tutor; and Classicus sent 
the worst disposed of the captured Roman soldiers 
to induce the legions who were besieged in Vetera 
Castra to surrender and to take the samo oath. 
The further progress of the war is related under 
Civills. The last mention of Classicus is when 
he crossed the Rhine with Civilis after his defeat 
by Cercalis, and aided him in his last effort in the 
island of the Batavi. (Tac. Hist. iv. 54—79, v. 
19—22.) [P.S.] 

CLAU'DIA. 1. Five of this name were daugh¬ 
ters of App. Claudius Caecus, censor n. c. 312. 
[Claudius, Stcmma, No. 10.) It is related of ono 
of them, that, being thronged by the people as slio 
was returning home from the games, she expressed 
a wish that her brother Publius had been alive, 
that he might again lose a fleet, and lessen the 
number of the populace. For this she was fined by 
the plebeian aediles, n. c. 246. (Liv. xix.; Valer. 
Max. viii., 1. § 4; Sueton. Tilt. 2; Gcll. x. 6.) 

2. Claudia Quinta [Claudius, Stcmma, No. 
18], probably the sister of App. Claudius Pulcher 
[Claudius, No. 17], and grand-daughter of App. 
Claudius Caccus. Her fame is connected witli the 
story of the transportation of the image of Cybcle 
from Pessinus to Rome. The vessel conveying the 
image had stuck fast in a shallow at the mouth of 
the Tiber. The soothsayers announced that only 
a chaste woman could move it. Claudia, who had 
been accused of incontincncy, stepped forward from 
among the matrons who had accompanied Seipio to 
Ostia to receive the image, and after calling upon 
the goddess to vindicate her innocence, took hold 
of the rope, and the vessel forthwith followed her. 
A statue was erected to her in the vestibule of the 
temple of the goddess. (Liv. xxix. 14 ; Ow. Fasti , 
iv. 305, &c. ; Cic. de Harusp. Iicsp. 13; VaL Max. 
i. 8. $ 11; Plin. //. A r . viL 35.) 

3. Claudia [Claudius, Sterama, No. 19], 
daughter of Appius Claudius Pulcher [No. 17J- 
Shc was married to Pacuvius Calavius of Capua. 
(Liv. xxiii. 2.) 
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4. Claudia [Stemma, No. 30], daughter of 
App. Claudius Pulcher [No. 25], was one of the 
vestal virgins. (Cic. pro Cadio , 14; Val. Max. 
v. 4. § 6.) 

5. Claudia [Stemma, No. 31], sister of No. 4, 
was married to Tib. Gracchus. (Plut Tib. Gracck. 4.) 

6. Claudia [Stemma, No. 37], daughter of 
C. Claudius Pulcher [No. 29], married Q. Marcius 
Philippus. (Cic. pro Dom. 32.) 

7. Clodia [Stemma, No. 41], eldest sister of 
P. Clodius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero (Cic. ad 
Fam. i. 9), married Q. Marcius Rex. (Plut. Cic. 
29; Dion Cass. xxxv. 17.) She is said to have 
been debauched by her brother Publius. (Plut. 
Cic. 29 ; Cic. ad Fam. i. 9.) For a discussion 
respecting the number of sisters Clodius had, see 
Drumann, vol. ii. p. 374, &c. 

8. Clodia [Stemma, No. 42], the second of the 

three sisters of P. Clodius, and older than her bro¬ 
ther. (Cic. pro Cael. 15.) She was married to Q. Me- 
tellus Celer, but became infamous for her debauch¬ 
eries (Cic. l.c. 14), which so destroyed all domestic 
peace, that, as Cicero says ( ad Ait. ii. 1), she was 
at open war with her husband, and, on his sudden 
death, she was suspected of having poisoned him. 
During her husband's lifetime she had wished to 
form a connexion with Cicero, and, being slighted 
by him, revenged herself by exciting her brother 
Publius against him, and during his exile annoyed 
his family. (Pro Cad. 20, ad Alt. ii. 12 ; Plut. Cic. 
29.) Among her paramours was M. Caelius, who 
after a time left her. To revenge herself, she insti¬ 
gated Atratinus to charge him with having borrowed 
money of her to hire assassins to murder Dio, the 
head of the embassy sent by Ptolemaeus Auletes, 
and with having attempted to poison Clodia herself. 
Cra8sus and Cicero spoke in defence of Caelius, 
who was acquitted. Cicero in his speech repre¬ 
sents Clodia ns a woman of most abandoned cha¬ 
racter, and charges her with having carried on an 
incestuous intrigue with her brother Publius. (Fro 
Cuel. 14—20, 32.) The nickname Quadrantaria 
was often applied to her. (Fro Cad. 26; Quintil. 
viii. 6. § 53.) Cicero in his letters frequently calls 
her (Ad Alt. ii. 9, 12, 14.) liither this 

Clodia, or her youngest sister, was alive in u. c. 44. 
(Ad Alt. xiv. 8.) 

9. Clodia [Stemma, No. 43], the youngest 
sister of P. Clodius, was married to L. Licinius 
Lucullus, before his election to the consulship in 
M. c. 74. (Plut. LucuU. 21, 34, 38; Varr. Ii. Ii. 
iii. 16. § 1.) After his return from the Mitliri- 
datic war, Lucullus separated from her, on account 
of her infidelity, and in b.c. 61 brought her to trial 
for an incestuous amour with her brother P. Clo¬ 
dius. (Plut. LucuU. 34, 38; Cic. pro MU. 27, ad 
Fam. i. 9.) 

10. Claudia [Stemma, No. 44], daughter of 
App. Claudius Pulcher [No. 38], was married to 
Cn. Pompeius, the elder son of the triumvir. (Cic. 
ad Fam. ii. 13, iii. 4, 11 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 60.) 

11. Claudia [Stemma, No. 45), sister of the 
preceding, was married to M. Brutus, who sepa¬ 
rated from her in b. c. 45. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 4, 
axl Alt. xiii. 9, 10, Brut. 77, 94.) 

12. Clodia [Stemma, No. 49], daughter of P. 
Clodius, was betrothed in b. c. 43 to Octavianus 
(Augustus), who, however, never regarded her as 
his wife, and at the outbreak of the Perusinian 
war 6ent her back to her mother Fulvia. (Suet. 
Aug. 62; Dion Cass, xlviii. 5.) 
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13. Claudia Pulchra, lived in the reign of 
Tiberius. In a. d. 26, to prepare the way for the 
accusation of Agrippina, she was brought to trial 
by Doraitius Aper, and convicted of adultery, poi¬ 
soning, and conspiracy against the emperor. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 52; Dion Cass. lix. 19.) She is the Inst 
member of this family whose name occurs in his¬ 
tory. 

14. Claudia, called by Suetonius (Calig. 12) 
Junia Claudilla, was the daughter of M. Junius 
Silanus, and was married to Caligula, according to 
Dion Cassius (Iviii. 25) in a. d. 35. (Tac. Ann. vi. 
20, 45.) 

15. Claudia, daughter of the emperor Clau¬ 
dius I. by his wife Plautia Urgulanilla. (Suet. 
Claud. 27.) 

16. Claudia, an illegitimate daughter of Plau¬ 
tia Urgulanilla, the wife of the emperor Claudius I. 
and his freedman Boter (Suet. Claud. 27), was ex¬ 
posed by the command of Claudius. 

17. Claudia Augusta, daughter of the em¬ 

peror Nero by his wife Poppaea Sabina. She 
died young. (Suet. Ner. 35.) [C. P. M.] 

CLAU'DIA, daughter of Crispus the brother 
of Claudius Gothicus, wife of Eutropius, mother 
of Constantins, and grandmother of Constantine 
the Great. (Trobcll. Poll. Claud. 13.) [W. R.] 

CLAUDIA GENS, patrician and plebeian. 
The patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, and 
came to Rome in B. c. 504, when they were receiv¬ 
ed among the patricians. [Claudius, No. 1.] The 
patrician Claudii bear various surnames, as Coccus , 
Caxulex , Cent ho, Crassus, Fulcher , IlcgUJensis , and 
Salinus , the two latter of which, though applicable 
to all of the gens, were seldom used, when there 
was also a more definite cognomen. But as these 
surnames did not mark distinct families, an ac¬ 
count of all the patrician Claudii is given under 
Claudius, with the exception of thoso with the 
cognomen Nbro, since they are better known 
under the latter name. 

The surnames of the plebeian Claudii aro 
Asellus, Canina, Centumalur, Cicero, Fla¬ 
mes, and Marcellus, of which the last is by far 
the most celebrated. 

The patrician Claudii were noted for their pride 
and arrogance, and intense hatred of the com¬ 
monalty. 44 That house during the course of cen¬ 
turies produced several very eminent, few great 
men ; hardly a single noble-minded one. In all 
ages it distinguished itself alike by a spirit of 
haughty defiance, by disdain for the laws, and 
iron hardness of heart.” (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 599.) 
The praenomen Lucius was avoided after two of 
that name had dishonoured it, the one by robbery, 
the other by murder. (Sueton. Tib. 1.) The 
honours and public offices borne by members of 
this gens are enumerated by Suetonius. (/. c.) 
During the republic no patrician Claudius adopted 
one of another gens: the emperor Claudius was 
the first who broke through this custom by adopt¬ 
ing L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, afterwards the 
emperor Nero. (Suet. Claud. 39 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 
25.) [C. P. MJ 

CLAUDIA'NUS, CLAU'DIUS, the last of 
the Latin classic poets, flourished under Theodosius 
and his sons Arcadius and Honorius. Our know¬ 
ledge of his personal history is very limited. That 
he was a native of Alexandria seems to be satis¬ 
factorily established from the direct testimony of 
Suidas, corroborated by an allusion in Sidonius 
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Apollinaris ( Epist . ix. 13), and certain expressions 
in his own works (e. g. Epist. v. 3, i. 39, 56). It 
has been maintained by some that he was a Gaul, 
and by others that he was a Spaniard; but neither 
of these positions is supported by even a shadow 
of evidence, while the opinion advanced by Pe¬ 
trarch and Politian, that he was of Florentine ex¬ 
traction, arose from their confounding the Florcti- 
tinus addressed in the introduction to the second 
book of the Raptus Proserpinae, and who was 
2 >rasfectu$ urbi in a. d. 396, with the name of 
their native city. We are entirely ignorant of the 
parentage, education, and early career of Claudian, 
and of tiie circumstances under which he quitted 
his country. We find him at Home in 395, when 
he composed his panegyric on the consulate of Pro- 
binus and Olybrius. Me appears to have culti¬ 
vated poetry previously, but this was his first 
essay in Latin verse, and the success by which it 
was attended induced him to abandon the Grecian 
for the Roman muse. (Epist. iv. 13.) During 
the five years wliich immediately followed the 
death of Theodosius, he was absent from Home, 
attached, it would appear, to the retinue of Stilicho 
(Uo Cons, StHich. praef. 23), under whose special 
protection he tcunib to have been received almost 
immediately after the publication of the poem 
noticed above. We say after , because he makes 
no mention of the name of the all-powerful Vandal 
in that composition, where it might have been 
most naturally and appropriately introduced in 
conjunction with the exploits of Theodosius, while 
on all subsequent occasions he eagerly avails him¬ 
self of every pretext for sounding the praises of his 

K itron, and expressing his own fervent devotion. 

or was he less indebted to the good offices of 
Serena than to the influence of her husband. lie 
owed, it is true, his court favour and preferment to 
the latter, but by the interposition of the former 
ho gained his African bride, whose parents, al¬ 
though they might have turned a deaf ear to the 
suit of a poor poet, were unable to resist the solici¬ 
tations of the niece of Theodosius, the wife of the 
general who ruled the ruler of the empire. The 
following inscription, discovered at Rome in the 
fifteenth century, informs us that a statue of 
Claudian was erected in the Forum of Trajan by 
Arcadius and Honorius at the request of the 
senate, and that he enjoyed the titles of Noturius 
and Tribunus, but the nature of the office, whether 
civil or military, denoted by the latter appellation 
we arc unable to determine :— 

Cl. Claudiani V. C. Cl. Claudiano V. C. 
TIIIBUNO ET NOTARIO INTER CBTEKAS VIOENTBS 
ARTKS PRAEGLORIOSISSIMO POKTARLM LICET AD 
MEMORIAM SEMP1TERNAM CARMINA AB EODEM 
SCRIPT A 8UFFICIANT ADTAMKN TESTIMONJI GRA¬ 
TIA ob judicii sui p'idkm D D. N N. Arcadius 
et Honorius filicissimi ac doctissimi impe- 

KATORES SRNATU PETENTE STATUAM IN FORO 
DIVI TRAJANI KRIG1 COLLOCARIQUE JUSSERUNT. 

The close of Claudian’s career is enveloped in 
the Mime obscurity as its commencement. The 
last historical allusion in his writings is to the Cth 
consulship of Honorius, which belongs to the year 
*104. That he may have been involved in the 
misfortunes of Stilicho, who was put to death in 
408, and may have retired to end his days in his 
native country, is a probable conjecture, but no¬ 
thing more. The idea that he at this time became 
exposed to the enmity of the powerful and vindic- 
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tive Hadrian, whom he had provoked by the 
insoleucc of wit, and who with cruel vigilance had 
watched and seized the opportunity of revenge, 
has been adopted by Gibbon with less than his 
usual caution. It rests upon two assumptions 
alike incapable of proof — first, that by Pharins, 
whose indefatigable rapacity is contrasted in an epi¬ 
gram (xxx.) with the lethargic indolence of Mal- 
lius, the poet meant to indicate the praetorian 
prefect, who was a native of Egypt; and secondly, 
that the palinode which forms the subject of one 
of his epistles refers to that effusion, and is ad¬ 
dressed to the same person. 

The religion of Claudian, as well as that of 
Appuleius, Ausonius, and many of the later Latin 
writers, has been a theme of frequent controversy. 
There is, however, little cause for doubt. It is 
impossible to resist the explicit testimony of St. 
Augustin (de Civ. Dciy v. 26), who declares that 
he was w a Christi nomine alienus,” and of Orosius, 
who designates him as “ Poeta quidem eximina 
sed paganus pervicacissimus.” The argument for 
his Christianity derived from an ambiguous expres- 
sion, interpreted as an admission of the unity of 
God (ill. Cons. Honor. 96), is manifestly frivolous, 
mid the Greek and Latin hymns appended to most 
editions of his works are confessedly spurious. 
That hit conscience may have had all the pliancy 
of indifference on religious topics is probable 
enough, but we have certainly nothing to adduce 
against the positive assertions of his Christian con¬ 
temporaries. 

The works of Claudian now extant are the fol 
lowing: 1. Three panegyrics on the third, fourth, 
and sixth consulships of Honorius respectively. 

2. A poem on the nuptials of Honorius and Maria. 

3. Four short Fcscenninc lays on the same subject. 

4. A panegyric on the consulship of Probinus and 
Olybrius, with which is interwoven a description 
of the exploits of the emperor Theodosius. 5. The 
praises of Stilicho, in two books, and a panegyric 
on his consulship, in one book. 6. The praises of 
Serena, the wife of Stilicho : this piece, is mutilated 
or was left unfinished. 7. A panegyric on the 
consulship of Flavius Mallius Theodoras. 8. Tho 
Kpithalamium of Palladius and Celerina. 9. An 
invective against Rufinus, in two books. 10. An 
invective against Eutropius, in two books. 11 .Da 
Bello GiUlonicoy the first book of an historical poem 
on the war in Africa against Gildo. 12. He Bello 
Gelicoy an historical poem on the successful cam¬ 
paign of Stilicho against Alaric and the Goths, 
concluding with the battle of Pollcntia. 13. Rap- 
tus Proscipinae, three books of an unfinished epic 
on the rape of Proserpine. 14. Giyanlomachia , a 
fragment extending to a hundred and twenty-eight 
lines only. 15. Ten lines of a Greek poem on the 
same subject, perhaps a translation by some other 
hand from the former. 16. Five short epistleR; 
the first of these is a sort of prayer, imploring for¬ 
giveness for some petulant attack. It is usually 
inscribed “Deprecatio ad Hadrianum Praefeetum 
Praetorio,” but from the variations in the manu¬ 
scripts this title appears to be merely the guess of 
some transcriber. The remaining four, which are 
very brief, are addressed—to Serena, to Olybrius, 
to Probinus, to Gennadius. 17. Eidyliia ., a col¬ 
lection of seven poems chiefly on subjects connected 
with natural history, as may be seen by their titles, 
Phoenix Uystrut, Torpedoy NUus, Mat/nesy Aponus, 
Dc Pits Frulribus. 18. A collection of short occa- 
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feional pieces, in Greek as well as Latin, compre¬ 
hended under the genera! title of Epiy>ximmata. The 
Christian hymns to be found among these in most 
editions arc, as we have observed above, certainly 
spurious. 19. Lastly, we have a hundred and 
thirty-seven lines entitled Landes Iferculis;” but 
with the exception of some slight resemblance in 
style, we have no ground for attributing them to 
Claudian. 

The measure employed in the greater number of 
these compositions is the heroic hexameter. The 
short prologues prefixed to many of the longer 
poem8 are in elegiacs, and so also are the last lour 
epistles, the last two idylls, and most of the epi¬ 
grams. The first of the Fescennines is a system 
of Alcaic hendecasyllahics ; the second is in a 
stanza of five lines, of which the first three are 
iambic dimeters catnlectic, the fourth is a pure 
choriambic dimeter, and the fifth a trochaic dimeter 
brachycatalectic; the third is a system of anapaestic 
dimetere acatalectic; and the fourth is a system of 
choriambic trimeters acatalectic. 

It will be at once perceived that the first thir¬ 
teen articles in the above catalogue, constituting a 
very largo proportion of the whole works of Clau- 
diiin, although some of them differ from tho rust 
and from each other in form, belong essentially to 
one class of poems, being such as would be exacted 
from a laureate as the price of the patronage he 
enjoyed. The object in view is the same in all— 
all breathe the same spirit, all are declamations in 
verse devoted either professedly or virtually to the 
glorification of the emperor, his connexions and 
favourites, and to the degradation of their foes. 
Wc must also bear in mind, while we discuss the 
merits and defects of our author, and compare him 
with those who went before, that although Virgil 
and Horace were flatterers as well as he, yet their 
strains were addressed to very different ears. 
When they, after entering upon some theme appa¬ 
rently far removed from any courtly train of 
thought, by some seemingly natural although un¬ 
expected transition seemed as it were compelled to 
trace a resemblance between their royal benefactor 
and the gods and heroes of the olden time, they 
well knew that their skill would be appreciated by 
their cultivated hearers, and that the value of the 
compliment would be enhanced by the dexterous 
delicacy with which it was administered. But 
such refinements were by no means suited to the 
“ purple-born” despots of the fifth century and 
their half-barbarous retainers. Their appetite for 
praise was craving and coarse. If the adulation 
was presented in sufficient quantity, they aired 
little for the manner in which it was seasoned, or 
the form under which it was served up. Hence 
there is no attempt at concealment; no veil is 
thought requisite to shroud the real nature and 
object of these panegyrics. All is broad, direct, 
and palpable. The subject is in each case boldly 
and fully proposed at the commencement, and fol¬ 
lowed out steadily to the end. The determination 
to praise everything and the fear lest something 
should be left unpraised, naturally lead to a syste¬ 
matic and formal division of the subject; and hence 
the career of each individual is commonly traced 
upwards from the cradle, and in the case of Stilicho 
separate sections are allotted to his warlike, his 
peaceful, and his magisterial virtues,—the poet 
warning his readers of the transition from one sub¬ 
division to another with the same care as when an 
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accurate lecturer discriminates the several heads of 
his discourse. It can scarcely be argued, however, 
that the absence of all reserve rendered the task 
more easy. The ingenuity of the author is severely 
taxed by Other considerations, with this disadvan¬ 
tage, that just in proportion as we might feel dis¬ 
posed to admire his skill in hiding the ugliness of 
his idol within the folds of the rich garment with 
which it is invested, so are we constrained to loathe 
his servile hypocrisy and laugh at his unblushing 
falsehood. It was indeed hard to be called upon 
to vaunt the glories of an empire which was crum¬ 
bling away day by day from the grasp of its feeble 
rulers; it was harder still to be forced to prove a 
child of nine years old, at which age Ilonoriits re¬ 
ceived the title of Augustus, to he a model of wis¬ 
dom and kingly virtue, and to blazon the military 
exploits of a boy of twelve who had never seen mi 
enemy except in chains; and hardest of all to be 
constrained to encircle with a halo of divine per¬ 
fections a selfish Vandal like Stilicho. To talk of 
the historical value of such works as the ISvlIuin 
Ot/donicum and the Ihllum Gclicum is sheer folly. 
Wherever we have access to other sources of in¬ 
formation, we discover at once that many facts 
have been ill together suppressed, and many others 
distorted and falsely coloured ; and hence it is im¬ 
possible to feel any confidence in the fidelity of 
the narrator in regard to those incidents not else¬ 
where recorded. 

The simple fact that pieces composed under such 
circumstances, to serve such temporary and un¬ 
worthy purposes, have been read, studied, admired, 
and even held up as models, ever since the revival 
of letters, is in itself no mean tribute to the powers 
of their author. Nor can we hesitate to pronounce 
him a highly-gifted man. Deeply versed in all tho 
learning of the Egyptian schools, possessing a most 
extensive knowledge of the history of man and of 
the physical world, of the legends of mythology, 
and of the moral and theological speculations of 
the different philosophical sects, he had the power 
to light up this mass of learning by the fire of a 
brilliant imagination, and to concentrate it upon 
the objircts of his adulation as it streamed forth in 
a flashing flood of rhetoric. The whole host of 
heaven and every nation and region of the earth 
arc allied upon to aid in extolling his patron, the 
prince, and their satellites; on the other hand, an 
infernal Pantheon of demons and furies with all 
the horrors of Styx and Tartarus, are evoked ns 
the allies and tormentors of a Ilufinus, and all 
nature is ransacked for foul and loathsome images 
to body forth the mental and corporeal deformity 
of the eunuch consul. His diction is highly bril¬ 
liant, although sometimes shining with the glitter 
of tinsel ornaments; his similes and illustrations 
arc elaborated with great skill, but the marks of 
toil are frequently too visible. His versification is 
highly sonorous, but is deficient in variety; the 
constant recurrence of the same cadences, although 
in themselves melodious, palls upon the ear. 11 is 
command of the language is perfect; and although 
the minute critic may fancy that lie detects some 
traces of the foreign extraction of the hard, yet in 
point of style neither Lucan nor Statius need be 
ashamed to own him as their equal. Ilis powers 
appear to greatest advantage in description. Ilis 
pictures often approach perfection, combining the 
softness and rich glow of the Italian with the 
force and reality of the Dutch school. 
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We have as yet said nothing of the Rape of 
Proserpine, from which wc might expect to form 
the most favourable estimate of his genius, for here 
at least it had fair and free scope, untrammeied by 
the fetters which cramped its energies in panegyric. 
But, although these causes of embarrassment are 
removed, we do not find the result anticipated. 
If we become familiar with his other works in the 
first instance, wc rise with a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment from the perusal of this. Wc find, it is true, 
the same animated descriptions and harmonious 
numbers; but there is a want of taste in the ar¬ 
rangement of the details, of sustained interest in 
the action, and of combination in the different 
members, which gives a fragmentary character to 
the whole, and causes it to be read with much 
greater pleasure in extracts than continuously. 
The subject, although grand in itself, is injudi¬ 
ciously handled ; for, all the characters being gods, 
it is impossible to invest their proceedings with 
the interest which attaches to struggling and suf¬ 
fering humanity. The impression produced by the 
commencement is singularly unfortunate. The 
rage of the King of Shades that he alone of gods 
is a stranger to matrimonial bliss, his determina¬ 
tion to war against heaven that he may avenge his 
wrongs, the mustering and marshalling of the 
Titans ami all the monsters of the abyss for battle 
against Jupiter, are figured forth with great dignity 
and pomp; but when we find this terrific tem¬ 
pest at once quelled by the very simple and sensi¬ 
ble suggestion of old Lnchesis, that he might pro¬ 
bably obtain a wife, if he chose to ask for one, the 
whole scene is converted into a burlesque, and the 
absurdity is if possible heightened by the bluster¬ 
ing harangue of Pluto to the herald. Mercury* 
Throughout this poem, as well ns in all the other 
works of Claudian. we lament the absence not only 
of true sublimity but of simple nature and of real 
feeling : our imagination is often excited, our intel¬ 
lect is often gratified ; but our nobler energies arc 
never awakened ; no cord of tenderness is struck, 
no kindly sympathy is enlisted; our hearts are 
never softened. 

Of the Idylls we need hardly say anything ; 
little could be expected from the subjects: they 
may be regarded as clever essays in versification, 
and nothing more. The best is that in which the 
hot springs of Aponus are described. The Fcscen- 
nine verses display considerable lightness and 
grace; the epigrams, with the exception of a very 
few which arc neatly and pointedly expressed, are 
not worth reading. 

The Editio Princcps of Claudian was printed at 
Vicenza by Jacobus Dusenius, fol., 1482, under 
tlie editorial inspection of Barnabus Celsanns, and 
appears to be a faithful representation of the MS. 
from which it was taken. Several of the smaller 
poems are wanting. The second edition was 
printed at Parma by Angelus Ugoletus, 4to.,1493, 
superintended by Thadaeus, who made use of 
several MSS. for emending the text, especially one 
obtained from Holland. Here first we find the 
epigrams, the Epithalamium of Palladius and Se¬ 
rena, the epistles to Serena and to Hadrian, the 
Aponus, and the Gigantomachia. The edition 
printed at Vienna by Hieronymus Victor and Jo¬ 
annes Singrenius, 4to., 1510, with a text newly 
revised by Joannes Camcrs, is the first which con¬ 
tains the Laudcs Herculis, In Sirenas, Laus Christi, 
and Miracula Christi. The first truly critical edi- 
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ticn was that of Theod. Pulmannus, printed at 
Antwerp by Plantinus, 16mo., 1571, including the 
notes of Delrio. The second edition of Caspar 
Barthius, Francfi and Hamburg. 1G50 and 1G54, 
4to., boasts of being completed with the aid of 
seventeen MSS., and is accompanied by a volu¬ 
minous commentary; but the notes are heavy, and 
the typography very incorrect The edition of 
Gesner, Lips. 1759, is a useful one; but by far 
the best which has yet appeared is that of the 
younger Burmann, Amst 17GO, forming one of the 
scries of the Dutch Variorum Classics, in 4to. An 
edition was commenced by G. L. Konig, and one 
volume published in 1808 (Gotting.), but the work 
did not proceed farther. 

The “ Raptus Proserpinae” was published sepa¬ 
rately, under the title “ Claudiani do Raptu Pro- 
serpinaeTragoediae duae,” at Utrecht, by Ketehier 
and Leempt, apparently several years before the 
Editio Princcps of the collected works noticed 
above, and three other editions of the same poem 
belong to the same early period, although neither 
the names of the printers nor the precise dates can 
be ascertained. 

VVe have a complete metrical translation of the 
whole works of Claudian by A. Hawkins, 2 vols. 
8vo., Lond. 1817 ; and there arc also several Eng¬ 
lish translations of many of the separate pieces, few 
of which are of any merit. [W. R.j 

CLAUDIA'NUS (KAauSiapoy), the author of 
five epigrams in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, 
Anal. ii. p. 447; Jacobs, iii. p. 153), is commonly 
identified with the celebrated Latin poet of the 
same name; but this seems to bo disproved by the 
titles and contents of two additional epigrams, as¬ 
cribed to him in the Vatican MS., which are ad¬ 
dressed “to the Saviour,"and which shew that their 
author was a Christian. (Jacobs, Pandip. ap. A nthoL 
Grace, xiii. pp. 615—G17.) lie is probably the 
poet whom Kvagrius ( Hid. Eccl. i. i9) mentions 
as flourishing under Theodosius II., who reigned 
a. n. 408—450. The Gujanlomac/iiu , of which a 
fragment still exists (Iriartc, Catal. MSS. Mobil. 
p. 215), and which has been ascribed to the Roman 
poet, seems rather to bciong to this one. Ho wrote 
also, according to the Scholia on the Vatican MS., 
poems on the history of certain cities of Asia Minor 
and Syria, irarpia T apaov, ’ApafapSou, Bijpvrov , 
NiKai'as, whence it has been inferred that he was 
a native of that part of Asia. (Jacobs, AntL Grace. 
xiii. p. 872.) [P. S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS ECDI'DIUS MAMERTUS. 
[Mam but u s, J 

CLAU'DIUS, patrician. [Claudia Gens.] 

1. App. Claudius Sauinus Regillensis, a 
Sabine of the town of Regiilum or Regilli, who in 
his own country bore the name of Attus Clausus 
(or, according to some, Atta Claudius; Dionysius 
calls him Tiros KAai/5ios), being the advocate of 
peace with the Romans, when hostilities broke out 
between the two nations shortly after the begin¬ 
ning of the commonwealth, and being vehemently 
opposed by most of his countrymen, withdrew 
with a large train of followers to Rome. (b. c. 504.) 
He was forthwith received into the ranks of the 
patricians, and lands beyond the Anio were as¬ 
signed to his followers, who were formed into a 
new tribe, called the Claudian. (Liv. ii. 16, iv. 3, 
x. 8; Dionys. v. 40, xi. 15; Sueton. Tib. 1; Tac. 
Ann. xi. 24, xii. 25; Niebuhr, i. p. 5G0.) He 
exhibited the characteristics which marked his 
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Stemma Cl audiorum. 


1. App. Claudius Sabinas Regillensis, Cos. b. c. 495. 


2. App. Claud. Sabinus, 
Cos. a c. 471. 


i 

3. C. Claud. Sabinus, 
Cos. b. c. 460. 


4. App. Claud. Crassus, Decemvir a a 451. 


5. App. Claud. Crassus, 
Trib. Mil. a c. 424. 


7. App. Claud. Crassus, 
Trib. Mil. a c. 403. 


L C. Claud. 


6. P. Claud. Crassus. 


8. App. Claud. Crassus, 
Diet, a c. 362, Cos. b. c. 349. 


Crassus, Diet b. c. 337. 


10. App. Claud. Caecus, Cens. a c. 312. 


11. App. Claud. Caudex, Cos. b. c. 264. 


I 


r 


12. App. Cl. Cras- 13. P. Cl. Pulcher, 14. C. Cl. Cento, 15. Tib. Cl. 16. Claudihe 
sus, Cos. b.c. 268. Cos. a c. 249. Cos. b. c. 240. Nero. Quinque. 


17. App. Cl. Pulcher, 
Cos. b. c. 212. 


18. Claudia Quinta. 


(C. Cl. Cento.)? 


19. Claudia. Mar- 20. App. Cl. 21. P. Cl. Pulcher, 22. C. CL Pulcher, 
ried Pacuvius Pulcher. Cos. a c. 184. Cos. ac. 177. 

C'alavius. I 


!. C. Cl. 


23. C. Cl. 24. Ap. Cl. 
Cento. Cento. 


25. App. Cl. Pulcher. Married Antistia. 26. C. Cl. Pulcher, Cos. B.c.130. 


27. App. CL Pulcher. 28. C. Cl. Pulcher. 


29. App. Cl. 30. Claudia. 31. Claudia. 32. C. Cl. Pulcher, 33. App. Cl. Pulcher (?) 

Pulcher. Vestal. Married Cos. b. c. 92. Intcrrex b. C. 77. 

I Tib. Gracchus. 

34. App. Cl. Pulcher, 
Cos. u. c. 79. 


35. App. Cl. 36. C. CL Pul- 37. Claudia. 

Pulcher. cher, Prae- Married 

tor a c. 7 3. M. Philippus. 


38. App. Cl. Pul¬ 
cher, Cos. B.C. 
54. 


I 

39. C. Cl. Pul¬ 
cher, Praetor 
B. c. 56. 


40. P. Clodius 
Pulcher, 
Trib. Pleb. 
b. c. 58. 

i 


i . i i 

41.Clodia. 42. Clodia. 43. Clodia. 
Married Married Married 

Q. Mar- Q.Metel- L.Lucul- 

ciusRex. lusCeler. lus. 


1 

44. Claudia. 45. Claudia. 46. App. Cl. 47. App. Cl. 48. P.Clodius. 49. Clodia 
Married Married Married 

C». Pompeius. M. Brutus. Octavianus. 

(Augustus.) 
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descendants, and, in In's consulship (b. c. 495), 
shewed great severity towards the plebeian debtors. 
(Liv. ii. 21,23, 24,27; Dionys. vi. 23,24,27, 30.) 
Next year, on the refusal of the commons to enlist, 
we find him proposing the appointment of a dicta¬ 
tor. (Liv. ii. 29.) We find him manifesting the 
same bitter hatred of the plebs at the time of the 
secession to the Mons Sacer, in b. c. 494 (Dionys. 

vi. 59, &c.), of the famine in 493 (Dionys. vii. 15), 

and of the impeachment of Coriolanus. (Dionys. 

vii. 47, &c.) He is made by Dionysius (viii. 73, 
&c.) to take a prominent part in opposing the 
'agrarian law of Sp. Cassius. According to Pliny 
(II. N. xxxv. 3) he was the first who set up 
images of his ancestors in a public temple (that of 
Bcllona). 

2. App. Claudius App. p. M. n. Sabinus Re- 
gillknsis, son of the preceding, was a candidate 
for the consulship in b. c. 482, but, through the 
opposition of the tribunes, did not succeed. (Dionys. 

viii. 90.) In 471 he was made consul by the 
patricians to oppose the Publilian rogations. He 
was baffled in his violent attempt to do so, and 
strove to revenge himself on the plebeians by his 
severity when commanding against the Aequians 
and Volscinns. The soldiers became discontented 
and disobedient, and, when the enemy attacked 
them, threw away their anus and fled. For this 
he punished them with extreme severity. The 
next year he violently opposed the execution of 
the agrarian law of Sp. Cassius, and was brought 
to trial by two of the tribunes. According to the 
common story, he killed himself before the trial. 
(Liv. ii. 56—61; Dionys. ix. 43-45, 48-54; Nie¬ 
buhr, vol. ii. pp. 186, 219-228.) 

3. C. Claudius App. p. M. n. Sabinus Regil- 
lknsis, brother of the preceding (Dionys. x. 30 ; 
Liv. iii. 35), was consul in b. c. 460, when Appius 
llcrdonius seized the Capitol. After it had been 
recovered, wo find him hindering the execution of 
the promise made by Valerius respecting the Te- 
rcntilian law. (Liv. iii. 1.5—21 ; Dionys. x. 9, 
12 — 17.) Subsequently, he opposed the proposi¬ 
tion to increase the number of the plebeian tri¬ 
bunes and the law de Aventino publicando. (Dionye. 
x. 30, 32.) lie was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the dictatorship. (Liv. iii. 35.) Though a staunch 
supporter of the aristocracy, he warned his brother 
against an immoderate use of his power. (Liv. iii. 
40; Dionys. xi. 7-11.) His remonstrances being 
of no avail, he withdrew to Regillura, but returned 
to defend the decemvir Appius, when impeached. 
(Liv. iii. 58.) Incensed at his death, he stroyc 
to revenge himself on the consuls Horatius and 
Valerius by opposing their application for leave to 
triumph. (Dionys. xi. 49.) In 445 we find him 
strenuously opposing the law of Canuleius, and pro¬ 
posing to arm the consuls against the tribunes. 

Liv. iv. 6.) According to Dionysius, however 
xi. 55, 56), he himself proposed the election of 
military tribunes with consular power from both 
plebeians and patricians. 

4. Apr. Claudius Crassus (or Crassinus) 
Regillensis Sabinus, the decemvir, is commonly 
considered to have been the son of No. 2 (as by 
Livy, iii. 35) ; but, from the Capitoline Fasti, 
where the record of his consulship appears in the 
following form: Ap. Claudius Ap.f M.n. Crassin. 
Regill. Sabinus II ., he would appear to have been 
the same person. (See Niebuhr, vol. ii. note 754.) 
He was elected consul in b. c. 451, and on the 


appointment of the decemvirs in that year, he be¬ 
came one of them. His influence in the college 
became paramount, and he so far won the confi¬ 
dence of the people, that he was reappointed the 
following year. Now, however, his real character 
betrayed itself in the most violent and tyrannous 
conduct towards the plebeians, till his attempt 
against Virginia led to the overthrow of the de- 
cemvirate. Appius was impeached by Virginius, 
but did not live to abide his trial. According to 
Livy, he killed himself. Dionysius (xi. 46) says, 
it was the general opinion that he was put to death 
in prison by order of the tribunes. (Liv. iii. 33, 
35—58; Dionys. x. 54—xi. 46.) For an account 
of the decemviral legislation, see Diet . of Ant. s.v. 
Twelve Tables. 

5. App. Claudius Ap. p. Ap. n. Crassus (or 
Crassinus), the elder son of the decemvir, was 
consular tribune in b. c. 424. All that we are told 
of him is, that he was marked by a genuine Clau- 
dian hatred of the tribunes and plebeians. (Liv. 
iv. 35, 36.) 

6. P. Claudius Crassus (or Crassinus), a 
younger son of the decemvir. (Liv. vi. 40.) 

7. App. Claudius App. f. App. n. Crassus (or 
Crassinus), son of No. 5, was consular tribune in 
b. c. 403. It was this Appius who was the author 
of the important measure, that the proceedings of 
the tribunes might be stopped by the veto of one 
of the college. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 439, note 965.) 
Livy (v. 3—6) puts into his mouth a speech in 
reply to the complaints of the tribunes, when, at 
the siege of Veii, the troops were kept in the field 
during the winter. Ho afterwards proposed to 
appropriate the spoil of Veii for the pay of the 
soldiers. (Liv. v. 1—6, 20.) 

8. Apr. Claudius P. f. App. n. Crassus 
(or Crassinus), a son of No. 6, distinguished him¬ 
self by his opposition to the Licinian rogations, 
particularly as regarded the appointment of ple¬ 
beian consuls. In 362, on the death of the consul 
Genucius, he was appointed dictator to conduct 
the war against the Hemicans, when a victory 
was gained over them under his auspices. In 349 
he was made consul, but died at the commence¬ 
ment of his year of office. (Liv. vi. 40—42, vii. 
6, &c., 24, 25.) 

9. C. Claudius App. p. App. n. Crassus (or 
Crassinus), son of No. 7, was named dictator in 

B. c. 337, but immediately resigned his office, the 
augurs having pronounced his appointment invalid. 
Who tho C. Claudius Hortator, whom he made 
Master of the Horse, was, is not known. (Liv. 
viii. 15.) 

10. App. Claudius C. f. Arp. n. Caucus, son 
of No. 9. It was generally believed among the 
ancients that his blindness was real, and there can 
bo no doubt that such was the fact, though it is 
pretty certain that he did not become blind before 
his old age. The tradition of the occasion of his 
blindness is given by Livy, ix. 29. (See also 
Cic. de Scnect. 6, Tusc. Disp. v. 38 ; Plut. Pgrrh. 
18, 19 ; Diodorus, xx. 36 ; Appian, Suinn. 10.) 
He was twice curule aedile (Frontin. de Aquaed. 
v. 72), and in b. c. 312 was elected censor with 

C. Plautius, without having been consul previously. 
(Liv. ix. 29.) With the design of forming in the 
senate and people a party which should be sub¬ 
servient to him in his ambitious designs, he filled 
up the vacancies in the senate with the names of a 
large number of the low popular party, including 
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even the sons of freedmen. His list, however, was 
set aside the following year, upon which C- Plau- 
tius resigned, and Appius continued in office as sole 
censor. He then proceeded to draw up the lists 
of the tribes, and enrolled in them all the libertini, 
whom he distributed among all the tribes, that his 
influence might predominate in all. (Liv. ix. 29, 
30, 33, 34, 46; Suet. Claud. 24.) According to 
Pliny (//. N. xxxiii. 6) it was at his instigation 
that his secretary, Cn. Flavius, published his 
calendar and account of the legis actiones. But 
the most durable monuments of his censorship (for 
his political innovations were in good part set 
aside by Q. Fabiua Maximus) were the Appian 
road to Capua, which was commenced by him, and 
the Appian aqueduct, which he completed. (Liv. 

ix. 29 ; Frontin. de Aqiuicd. 5 ; Niebuhr, vol. iii. 
pp. 303—309.) Niebuhr conjectures, with some 
probability, that in order to raise money he must 
have sold large portions of the public land. He 
retained his censorship four years. (Niebuhr, vol. 
iii. pp. 294—313.) In 307 he was elected consul 
after resigning his censorship, which he had 
ineffectually endeavoured to retain, and remained 
in Rome for the purpose of strengthening his in¬ 
terest. (Liv. ix. 42.) In the following year we 
find him n strenuous opponent of tho Ogulnian 
law for opening tho offices of pontiff and augur to 
the plebeians, (x. 7, 3.) In 298 ho was ap¬ 
pointed intencx (an office which he filled three 
times; sec inscription in Pighius, ad arm. 561), 
and at first refused to receive votes for tho plebeian 
candidate. (Liv. x. 11; Cic. Brut 14.) In 296 
he was chosen consul a second time, and command¬ 
ed at first in Somnium with some success. (Liv. 

x. 17 ; Orelli, Inner. No. 539.) From Saranium he 
led his forces into Etruria, and having been de¬ 
livered from a perilous position by his colleague 
Volumnius, the combined armies gained u decisive 
victory over tho Etruscans and Samnites. (Liv. 
x. 18, 19.) In this battle lie vowed a temple to 
Bellona, which he afterwards dedicated. Next 
year he was continued in command, as praetor, 
but was sent back to Rome by the consul Fabius. 
(x. 22, 25.) Afterwards, in conjunction with 
Volunmius, ho gained n victory over the Sam¬ 
nites. (x. 31.) He was once dictator, but in 
what year is not known. (Insc. in Orelli, L c.) 
In his old age, when Cineas was sent by Pyrrhus 
to propose peace, Appius, now quite blind, ap¬ 
peared in the senate, and by his speech prevailed 
on them to resist the proffered terms. This speech 
was extant in Cicero's time. (Liv. xiii. ; Cic. 
Unit. 14, 16, Dc Scncct 6.) Ilis eloquence is 
extolled by Livy. (x. 19.) 

Appius Claudius the Blind was the earliest Ro¬ 
man writer in prose and verse whose name has 
come down to us. He was the author of a poem 
known to Cicero through the Greek (Cic. Tusc. 
Di<p. iv. 2), of which some minute fragments have 
come down to us. (Priscian. viii. p. 792, ed. 
Putsch ; Fcstus, s. v. S/uprum.) Its contents were 
of a Pythagorean cast He also wrote a legal 
treatise, Dc Usurpationibus , and according to some 
was the author of the Actiones which Flavius 
published. [Flavius.] (Pomponius, Dig. i. 2. 
§ 36.) He left four sons and five daughters. 
(Cic. de Se/iect. 11.) 

11. App. Claudius C. p. App. n. Caudkx, also 
son of No. 9. He derived his surname from his 
attention to naval affairs. fSenec. dc Drev. Vilu e. 
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13.) He was elected consul B. c. 264, and com¬ 
manded the forces sent to the assistance of the 
Mamertini. He effected a landing on the coast of 
Sicily by night, defeated Hiero and the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and raised the siege of Messana. After a 
repulse from Egesta, and some other unsuccessful 
operations, he left a garrison in Messana and re¬ 
turned home. (Polyb. i. 11, 12, 16 ; Suet. Tib. 2.) 

12. App. Claudius App. p. C. n. Crassus 
( or Crassinus) Ruhus, the eldest son of No. 10, 
and apparently the last of the gens who bore the 
surname Crassus. He was consul b. c. 268. (Fast. 
Sic.; Veil. Pat. i. 14.) 

13. P. Claudius App. f. C. n. Pulchkr, the 
first of this gens who bore that surname, was the 
second 6on of No. 10. He possessed in a more 
than ordinary degree most of the worst characteris¬ 
tics of this family. lie was elected consul in u. o. 
249, and commanded the fleet sent to reinforce the 
troops at Lilyhaenm. In defiance of the auguries, 
he attacked the Carthaginian fleet lying in the har¬ 
bour of Drcpana, but was entirely defeated, with the 
loss of almost all his forces. (Polyb. i. 49, &c. ; 
Cic. Dc Divin . i. 16, ii. 8, 33 ; Schol. Bob. in Cic. 
p. 337, ed. OrelL ; Liv. xix. ; Suet. Tib. 2.) 

Claudius was recalled and commanded to appoint a 
dictator. Ho named M. Claudius Glycias or 
Glicia, the son of a freedman. but the nomination 
was immediately superseded. (Suet Tib. 2 ; Fasti 
Capit.) P. Claudius was accused of high treason, 
and, according to Polybius (i. 52) and Cicero (de 
Nat Dcor. ii. 3), was severely punished. Accord¬ 
ing to other accounts (Schol. Bob. /. c.; Val. Max. 
viii. 1. § 4), a thunder-storm which happened 
stopped the proceedings; but he was impeached a 
second time and fined. He did not long survive 
his disgrace. He was dead before u. c. 246. 
[Claudia, No. I.] The probability is that ho 
killed himself. (Val. Max. i. 4. § 3.) 

14. C. Claudius App. f. C. n. Ckntho or 
Cento, another son of No. 10, was consul in b. c. 
240, interrex in 217, and dictator in 213. (Fasti 
Cap.; Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 1, Brut. 18; Liv. xxii. 
34, xxv. 2.) 

15. Tib. Claudius Nkko, fourth son of No. 
10. Nothing further is known respecting him. 
(Suet. Tib. 3 ; Cell. xiii. 22.) An account of his 
descendants is given under Nkro. 

16. Claudiak Quinuub. [Claudia, No. l.]» 

17. App. Claudius P. f. Api*. n. Pulciiku, 
son of No. 13, was aedile in b. c. 217. (Liv. xxii. 
53.) In the following year lie was military tri¬ 
bune, and fought at Cannae. Together with P. 
Scipio he was raised to the supreme command by 
the troops who had fled to Canusium. In 215 he 
was created praetor, and conducted the relics of 
the defeated army into Sicily, where his efforts to 
detach Hieronymus, the grandson of Hiero, from 
his connexion with the Carthaginians, were un¬ 
successful. (Liv. xxiii. 24, 30, 31, xxiv. 6, 7.) 
He remained in Sicily the following year also, as 
propraetor and legatus to M. Marcellus. (xxiv. 10, 

21, 27, 29, 30, 33, 36; Polyb. viii. 3, 5, 9), hav¬ 
ing charge of the fleet and the camp at Leontini. 
(Liv. xxiv. 39.) In 212 he was elected consul, 
and in conjunction with his colleague Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus laid siege to Capua. At the close of his 
year of office, in pursuance of a decree of the 
senate, he went to Rome and created two new 
consuls. His own command was prolonged another 
year. In the battle with Hannibal before Capua 
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lie received a wound, from the effects of which lie 
died shortly after the surrender of the city. He 
ineffectually opposed the inlliction of the sanguinary 
vengeance which Fulvius took on the Cupuans. 
(Liv. xxv. 2, 22, 41, xxvi. 1, 5, 6, 8, 15, 16 ; 
Polyb. ix. 3.) ' 

18. Claudia Quinta. [Claudia, No. 2.] 

19. Claudia. [Claudia, No. 3.] 

20. Arp. Claudius App. f. P. n. Pulcher, 
Bon of No. 17. In b. c. 197 and the three fol¬ 
lowing years, he served as military tribune under 
T. Quinctius Flamininus in Greece in the war with 
Philip. (Liv. xxxii. 35, 36, xxxiii. 29, xxxiv. 50.) 
We find him again in Greece in 191, serving first 
under M. Bacbius in the war with Antiochus 
(xxxvi. 10), and afterwards under the consul M\ 
Acilius Glabrio against the Actolians. (xxxvi. 22, 
30.) In 187 he was made praetor, and Tarcnturn 
fell to him by lot as his province, (xxxviii. 42.) 
In 185 he was elected consul, and gained some 
advantages over the Ingaunian Ligurians, and, by 
his violent interference at the com ilia, procured 
the election of his brother Publius to tho consul¬ 
ship. (xxxix. 23, 32.) In 184, when Philip 
was preparing for a new war with the Romans, 
Appius was sent nt tho head of an embassy into 
Macedonia and Greece, to observe his movements 
and wrest from his grasp the cities of which he 
had made himself master, (xxxix. 33—39.) In 
176 he was one of an embassy sent to the Aeto- 
lians, to bring about a cessation of their internal 
hostilities and oppose the machinations of Perseus, 
(xli. 25, 27.) 

21. P. Claudius App. f. P. n. Pulcher, son 
of No. 17. In b. c. 189 he was curule aedile, and 
in 188 praetor. (Liv. xxxviii. 35.) In 184 he 
was made consul [see No. 20J (xxxix. 32), nnd 
in 181 one of the three commissioners appointed 
for planting a colony at Graviscae. (xl. 29.) 

22. C. Claudius App. k. I\ n. Pulchkr, an¬ 
other son of No. 17 (Fasti Cap.; Liv. xxxiii. 44), 
was made augur in b. c. 195, praetor in 180 (xl. 
37, 42), and consul in 177. The province of 

I stria fell to his lot. Fearing lest the successes of 
the consuls of tho preceding year might render his 
presence unnecessary, he set out without'perform¬ 
ing the regular initiatory ceremonies of the consul¬ 
ship, but soon found himself compelled to return. 
Having again proceeded to his province with a 
fresh army, he captured three towns, and reduced 
the Istrians to subjection. He next marched 
against the Ligurians, whom he defeated, and 
celebrated a double triumph at Rome. Having 
.held the comitia, he returned to Liguria and 
recovered the town of Mutina- (xli. 10—18; 
Polyb. xxvi. 7.) In 171 he served as military 
tribune under P. Licinius against Perseus. (Liv. 
xlii. 49.) In 169 he was censor with Ti. Sempro- 
nius Gracchus. Their severity drew down upon 
them an impeachment from one of the tribunes, 
but the popularity of Gracchus secured an ac¬ 
quittal. Claudius opposed his colleague, who 
wished to exclude the freedmen from all the tribes, 
and at last it was agreed that they should be 
enrolled in one tribe—the Esquilinc. (xliii. 14 
—16, xliv. 16, xlv. 15; Valer. Max. vi 5. § 3.) 
In 167 Claudius was one of an embassy of ten sent 
into Macedonia. He died in this year. (xlv. 17, 
44 ; Polyb. xxx. 10.) 

23. C. Claudius Cento, probably the grand¬ 
son of No. 14, served under the consul P. Sulpicius 
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in b. c. 200, in the war with Philip. Being sent 
to the relief of Athens, which was besieged by a 
Macedonian army, he raised the siege. He next 
made himself master of Chalcis in Euboea, and 
gained several advantages over Philip, who march¬ 
ed in person upon Athens. (Liv. xxxi. 14, 22, 
&c.; Zonar. ix. 15.) 

24. App. Claudius Cento, brother of No. 23, 
was aedile in b. c. 178. (Liv. xL 59.) In 175 
he was made praetor, and received Hispania Citc- 
rior as his province. Here he gained a victory 
over the revolted Celtibcri, for which he was 
honoured with an ovation, (xli. 22, 31, 33.) In 
173 he was sent into Thessaly, and quieted the 
disturbances which prevailed there, (xlii. 5.) In 
172 he was one of an embassy sent into Mace¬ 
donia to communicate to Perseus the demands nnd 
threats of the Romans, (xlii. 25.) In 170 he was 
legatus under the consul A. Hostilius. Having 
been sent with 4000 men into Ulyricum, he sus¬ 
tained a defeat near the town of Uscana. (xliii. 
11 , 12 .) 

25. App. Claudius App. f. App. n. Pulciiku, 
son of No. 20. He was consul in b. c. 143, and, 
to obtain a pretext for a triumph, attacked the 
Salassi, an Alpine trilx*. Ho was at first dofonted, 
but afterwards, following the directions of the Si¬ 
bylline books, gained a victory. (Frontin. dc 
Aqtiaed. 7; Dion Ca*s. Fragm. lxxix. lxxx.; Oros. 
v. 4.) On his return a triumph was refused him ; 
but he triumphed at his own expense, and when 
one of the tribunes attempted to drag him from 
his car, his daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal 
virgins, walked by his side up to the capitol. (Cic. 
pro Cacl. 14 ; Sueton. Tib. 2.) Next year he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the censorship, though 
he afterwards held that office with Q. Fulvius No- 
bilior, probably in 136. (Dion Cass. Fragm. lxxxiv.; 
Plut. Tib. Gracch. 4.) He gave one of his daugh¬ 
ters in marriage to Tib. Gracchus, and in b. c. 133 
with Tib. and C. Gracchus wns appointed com¬ 
missioner for the division of the lands. (Liv. Epit. 
58; Orelli, Inter. No.570; Veil. Pat. ii. 2.) Appius 
lived at enmity with P. Scipio Aomiliamis. (Pint. 
AemiL 38; Cic. dc Rep. i. J 9.> He died shortly 
after Tib. Gracchus. (Appian, B. C. i. 18.) He was 
one of the Salii, an augur, nnd princeps senatue. 
(Macrob. Saturn, ii. 10; Plut. Tib. Gracch. 4.) 
Cicero (Brut. 28) says that his style of speaking 
was fluent and vehement. Ho married Antistia. 
[Antistia, No. 1.] 

26. C. Claudius Pulcher, son of No. 22, was 
consul in b. c. 130, and laid information before tho 
senate of the disturbances excited by C. Papirius 
Carbo. (Cic. dc Leg. iii. 19.) 

*27. App. Claudius Pulcher, known only as 
the son of No. 26 and father of No. 32. 

28. C. Claudius Pulcher, also son of No. 26 
and father of No. 34. (Cic. pro Plane. 21.) 

29. App. Claudius Pulcher, son of No. 25. 
He inherited his father’s enmity to P. Scipio Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic. pro Scaur, ii. 32.) In B. c. 107 ho 
took part in the discussions respecting the agrarian 
law of Sp. Thorius. (Cic. dc Oral. ii. 70.) He ap¬ 
pears to have been of a facetious disposition. 
(Cic. dc Oral. ii. 60.) 

30. Claudia. [Claudia, No. 4.] 

31. Claudia. [Claudia, No. 5.] 

32. C. Claudius App. f. C. n. Pulcher, son 
of No. 27 (Cic. dc Off. ii. 16, Verr. ii. 49; Fasti 
Capit.), appears in b.c. 100 as one of those who 

3d 
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took up arms against Saturninus. (Cic. pro Hah. 7.) 
In 99 he was curule aedile, and in the games cele¬ 
brated by him elephants were for the first time 
exhibited* in the circus, and painting employed in 
the scenic decorations. (Plin. H.N. viii. 7, xxxv. 7; 
Val. Max. ii. 4. § 6.) In 85 he was praetor in 
Sicily, and, by direction of the senate, gave laws to 
the Halesini respecting the appointment of their 
senate. (Cic. I 'err. ii. 49.) The Mamertini made 
him their patronus. ( Verr. iv. 3.) He was consul 
in 91 (Fasti Cap.) Cicero (Brut. 45) speaks of 
him as a man possessed of great power and some 
ability as an orator. 

33. App. Claudius Pulchbr, the brother, 
possibly of No. 32, was military tribune in b. c. 
87. He was appointed to guard the Janiculum 
when the city was threatened by Marius and 
Cinna, but opened a gate to Marius, to whom he 
was under obligations. (Appian, B. C. i. 68.) It 
appears, however, that he managed to keep his 
credit with his own party; for it is probably this 
Claudius who was interrex in 77, and with Q. 
Lutatius Catulus had to defend Rome against M. 
Aemilius Lcpidus. (Sail. Fragm. lib. 1.) 

34. App. Claudius Pulchbr, son of No. 28, 
was made consul in n. c. 79, though he had been 
an unsuccessful candidate for the curulc acdileship. 
(Cic. pro Plane. 21 ; Appian, B. C. i. 103.) He 
was afterwards governor of Macedonia, and en¬ 
gaged in contests with the neighbouring barba¬ 
rians. He died in his province, before 76, when 
ho was succeeded by C. Scribonius Curio. (Liv. 
Epit. 91; Flor. iii. 4 ; Oros. v. 23.) 

35. App. Claudius Pulchbr, apparently the 
son of No. 29. (Orelli, Inscript. No. 578.) When 
curule aedile ho celebrated the Megalcsian games. 
(Cic. de llarusp. Ilesp. 12.) In b. c. 89 he was 
mado praetor (Cic. pro Arch. 5), and afterwards 
filled the office of propraetor. In b. c. 87 Cinna 
gained a victory over his army. (Liv. Epit. 79.) 
Claudius was impeached by one of the tribunes, 
and, not appearing, was deposed from his command 
and banished. Next year, L. Marcius Philippus, 
his nephew, who was censor, omitted his name in 
the list of senators. (Cic. pro Dom. 31, 32.) He 
appears in 82 to have marched with Sulla against 
Rome, and met his death near the city. (Plut. 
Sulla, 29.) He married Caecilia, and left three 
sons and three daughters, but no property. (Varro, 
Ii. R. iii. 16,) 

36. C. Claudius Pulchbr, son of No. 29, 
when curule aedile excluded slaves from the Mo- 
galcsiaii games which he celebrated. (Cic. de liar. 
Resp. 12.) In B. c. 73 he was praetor (Plut. 
Crass. 9), and commanded an army against Spar- 
tacus, by whom he was defeated at mount Vesu¬ 
vius. (Liv. Epit. 95 ; Oros. v. 24.) 

37. Claudia. [Claudia, No. 6.] 

38. App. Claudius Pulcher, eldest son of 
No. 35 (Varr. R. R. iii. 16), appears in b. a 75 as 
the prosecutor of Terentius Varro. (Ascon. ad Cic. 
Div. in Caecil. p. 109, Orell.) In 70 he served in 
Asia under his brother-in-law, Lucullus, and was 
sent to Tigranes to demand the surrender of Mi- 
thridates. (Plut. Lucull. 19, 21.) In 61 he was 
in Greece, collecting statues and paintings to adorn 
the games which he contemplated giving as aedile. 
(Cic. pro Dom. 43 ; Schol. Bob. in oral, in 
Clod, el Cur. p. 338, Orell.) Through the favour 
and influence of the consul L. Piso, however, he 
was mado praetor without first filling the office of 
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aedile. (Cic. 1. c.) As praetor (b. c. 57) he pre¬ 
sided in trials for extortion, and Cicero expresses 
anxiety on behalf of his brother Quintus, who had 
been propraetor in Asia. (Ad Alt. iii. 17.) Though 
Appius did not openly and in person oppose Cice¬ 
ro’s recall (Cic. ad Fain. iii. 10. § 8; comp, pro 
Dom. 33), he tacitly sanctioned and abetted the 
proceedings of his brother Publius. He placed at 
his disposal the gladiators whom he had hired, and 
alone of the praetors did nothing on behalf of 
Cicero; and, after the return of the latter, shewed 
more decidedly which side he look. (Cic. pro Sexl. 
36, 39—41, in Pisan. 15, pro Mil. 15, post. Red. 
in Sen. 9, ud Alt. iv. 1—3; Schol. Bob. p. 
307, Orell.; Dion Cass, xxxix. 6, 7.) Next year 
he was propraetor in Sardinia, and in April paid 
a visit to Caesar at Luca. (Pint. Caes. 21 ; Cic. 
ad Q. F. ii. 6, 15.) In b. c. 54 he was chosen 
consul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. (Caes. 
B. G. v. 1; Dion Cass, xxxix. 60, xl. 1.) Through 
the intervention of Pompey, a reconciliation wns 
brought about between him and Cicero, though 
his attentions to the latter appear, in part at least, 
to have been prompted by avarice. (Cic. ud. Q. F. 
ii. 12, ad Pam. i. 9, iii. 10.) When Gabinius 
returned from his province, Appius appeared as his 
accuser, in hopes that his silence might be bought, 
though previously he had said he would do all that 
lay in his power to prevent the threatened prose¬ 
cution. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 12, 13, iii. 2; Dion Cass, 
xxxix. 60.) Similar motives appear to have in¬ 
duced him to support C. Pomptinus in his claim 
for a triumph. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16, ad Q. F. iii. 4.) 
A still more glaring instance of his dishonesty and 
venality was the compact which he and his col¬ 
league entered into with Cn. Domitius Cnlvinus 
and C. Mcmmius, two of the candidates for the 
consulship, by which the two latter bound them¬ 
selves in the sum of 4,000,000 sesterces a-picce, 
in case they should be appointed consuls, to bring 
forward false witnesses to prove that laws had 
been passed assigning to Appius and Ins colleague 
the command of an army, and settling in other 
respects the administration of the provinces to 
which they were to go as proconsuls. The whole 
affair, however, was exposed, and the comitia were 
not held in that year. (Cic. ad AU. iv. 18, 15, 16, 
ad Q. P'r. iii. 1. cap. 5.) Appius, however, asserted 
his right to command an army, even without a lex 
curiata. (Ad Pam. i. 9. § 25, adAU. iv. 16. § 12.) 
He reached his province in July, b. c. 53, and go¬ 
verned it for two years. His rule appears to have been 
most tyrannous and rapacious. (Cic. ad AU. vi. 1, 
2. $ 8, ad P'am. xv. 4, comp. iii. 8. § 5-8.) He made 
war upon the mountaineers of Amanus, and some 
successes over them gave him a pretext for claim¬ 
ing a triumph. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 1, 2 ; Eckhel, 
iv. p. 360.) Cicero wrote to him, while in his 
province, in terms of the greatest cordiality (ad 
Fam. iii. 1); but when he was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor in 51, Appius did not conceal his displea¬ 
sure. He avoided meeting him, and shewed him 
other marks of disrespect. His displeasure was 
increased by Cicero's countermanding some of his 
directions and regulations. (AdFam. iii. 2—6, 7, 
8.) Appius on his return demanded a triumph, 
but was compelled to withdraw his claim by an 
impeachment instituted against him by Dolabella. 
(Ad Fam. iii. 9, viii. 6, iii. 11.) As witnesses 
were required from his old province, he found him¬ 
self again obliged to pay court to Cicero. (AdI'am. 
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Iii. 10, comp. viii. 6, ad Alt. vi. 2. § 10.) Through 
the exertions of Pompey, Brutus, and Hortensius, 
he was acquitted. (Ad Fam. iii. 11, Brut. 64, 94.) 
He was at this time a candidate for the censor¬ 
ship, and a charge of bribery was brought against 
him, but he was acquitted. (Ad Fam. iii. 11, 1*2.) 
He was chosen censor with L. Piso, b. c. 50. (For 
an account of the quarrel between Appius and 
Caelius, and the mutual prosecutions to which it 
gave rise, see Cic. ad Fam . viii. 12, ad Q. F. ii. 
13.) Appius exercised his power as censor with 
severity (ad Fam. viii. 14. § 4), and expelled se¬ 
veral from the senate, among others the histo¬ 
rian Sallust (Dion xl. 63 ; Acron. ad Hor. Serm. 
i. 2. 48.) Appius, by his connexion with Pom¬ 
pey, and his opposition in the senate to Curio 
(Dion xl. 64), drew upon himself the enmity 
of Caesar, and, when the latter marched upon 
Home, lie fled from Italy. (Ad At/ . ix. 1. § 4.) 
He followed Pompey, and received Greece as his 
province. He consulted the Delphic oracle to learn 
his destiny, and, following its injunctions, went to 
Euboea, where he died before the battle of Phar- 
salus. (Val. Max. i. 8. § 10; Lucan, v. 120-236.) 
He was elected one of the college of augurs in 59. 
( VaiT. It. It. iii. 2. $ 2 ; Cic. ad Fam. iii. 10. $ 9.) 
lie was well skilled in augury, and wrote a work 
on the augural discipline, which he dedicated to 
Cicero. He was also distinguished for his legal 
and antiquarian knowledge. (Cic. de Leg. ii. 13, 
de Divin. ii. 35, Brut 77, ad Fam. iii. 4, 9, 11; 
Festus y 8. v. Solistimum.) He believed in augury 
and divination, and seems to have been of a super¬ 
stitious turn of mind. (Cic. de Div. i. 16, 58, 
Tusc. Disp. i. 16.) Cicero speaks highly of his 
oratorical powers. (Brut. 77.) His favourite and 
confidant was a freedman named Phanias. (Ad 
Fam. iii. 1, 5, 6.) 

39. C. Claudius Pulcher, son of No. 35 
(Cic. pro Scaur. § 33 ; Ascon. in Milon. p. 35, ed. 
Orell.), and older than his brother Publius, as ap- 

E cars from the datc9 at which they respectively 
eld public offices, and from the testimony of Cicero 
( pro Cad. 15, where Publius is called minimus 
/rater), was appointed legatus by Caesar in b. c. 
58. (Cic. pro Sext. 18.) In 56 he became praetor, 
and assisted his brother Publius when he at first 
attempted to prevent Cicero from removing from 
the capitol the tablets containing the decree of his 
banishment (Dion Cass, xxxix. 21.) In 55 he 
went to Asia as propraetor, and next year pro¬ 
posed becoming a candidate for the consulship, but 
was induced to abandon his design and remain in 
his province. (Cic. pro Scaur. §§ 33 — 35.) On 
his return he was accused of extortion by M. Ser- 
vilius, who was however bribed to drop the prose¬ 
cution. This proceeding was subsequently (in 
B. c. 51) exposed by his younger son Appius de¬ 
manding back from Servilius the sum which had 
been given to him. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8.) At 
the time when Cicero defended Milo (b. c. 52) 
Caius was no longer alive. (Ascon. in Milon. p. 
35, Orell.) 

40. P. Clodius Pulcher, was the youngest 
son of No. 35. The form of the name Clodius 
was not peculiar to him: it is occasionally found 
in the case of others of the gens (Orelli, Inscript. 
579); and Clodius was himself sometimes called 
Claudius. (Dion Cass. xxxv. 14.) He first makes 
his appearance in history in b. c. 70, serving with 
his brother Appius under his brother-in-law, L. 
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Lucullus, in Asia. Displeased at not being treated 
by Lucullus with the distinction he had expected, 
he encouraged the soldiers to mutiny. He then 
left Lucullus, and betook himself to his other bro¬ 
ther-in-law, Q. Marcius Rex, at that time proconsul 
in Cilicia, and was entrusted by him with the 
command of the fleet. He fell into the hands of 
the pirates, who however dismissed him without 
ransom, through fear of Pompey. He next went 
to Antiocheia, and joined the Syrians in making 
war on the Arabians. Here again he excited some 
of the soldiers to mutiny, and nearl}' lost his life. 
He now returned to Rome, and made his first ap¬ 
pearance in civil affairs in b. c. 65 by impeaching 
Catiline for extortion in his government of Africa. 
Catiline bribed his accuser and judge, and escaped. 

In b.c. 64, Clodius accompanied the propraetor 
L. Murcna to Gallia Transalpina, where he resort¬ 
ed to the most nefarious methods of procuring mo¬ 
ney. Ilis avarice, or the want to which his dissi¬ 
pation had reduced him, led him to have recourse 
to similar proceedings on his return to Rome. 
Asconius (tn MiL p. 50, Orell.) says, that Cicero 
often charged him with having taken part in the 
conspiracy of Catiline. But, with the exception 
of some probably exaggerated rhetorical allusions 
(de Ilarusp. Rcsp. 3, pro Mil. 14), no intimation 
of the kind appears in Cicero; and Plutarch (Cic. 
29) says, that on that occasion he took the side of 
the consul, and was still on good terms with him. 

Towards the close of 62, Clodius was guilty of 
an act of sacrilege, which is especially memorable, 
as it gave rise to that deadly enmity between him¬ 
self and Cicero which produced such important 
consequences to both and to Rome. The mysteries 
of the Bona Dea were this year celebrated in the 
house of Caesar. Clodius, who had an intrigue 
with Pompeia, Caesar's wife, with the assistance 
of one of the attendants entered the house dis¬ 
guised as a female musician. But while his guide 
was gone to apprize her mistress, Clodius was de¬ 
tected by his voice. The alarm was immediately 
given, but he made his escape by the aid of the 
damsel who had introduced him. He wns already 
a candidate for the quaestorship, and was elected ; 
but in the beginning of 61, before he set out for 
his province, lie wa9 impeached for this offence. 
The senate referred the matter to the pontificcs, 
who declared it an act of impiety. Under the 
direction of the senate a rogation wn9 proposed to 
tho people, to the effect that Clodius should be 
tried by judiccs selected by the praetor who was 
to preside. The assembly, however, was broken 
up without coming to a decision. The senate was 
at first disposed to persist in its original plan; but 
afterwards, on the recommendation of Hortensius, 
the proposition of the tribune Fufius Calcnus 
was adopted, in accordance with which the judiccs 
were to be selected from the three decuries. Cice¬ 
ro, who had hitherto strenuously supported the 
senate, now relaxed in his exertions. Clodius at¬ 
tempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero's evidence 
shewed that he was with him in Rome only three 
hours before he pretended to have been at Inter- 
amna. Bribery and intimidation, however, secured 
him an acquittal by a majority of 31 to 25. Cicero 
however, who had been irritated by some sarcastic 
allusions made by Clodiu9 to his consulship, and 
by a verdict given in contradiction to his testimony, 
attacked Clodius and his partisans in the senate 
with great vehemence. 
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Soon after his acquittal Clodius went to his 
province, Sicily, and intimated his design of be¬ 
coming a candidate for the aedileship. On his 
return, however, he disclosed a different purpose. 
Eager to revenge himself on Cicero, that he might 
be armed with more formidable power he purposed 
becoming a tribune of the plebs. For this it was 
necessary that he should be adopted into a ple¬ 
beian family; and as he was not in the power of 
his parent, the adoption had to take place by a 
vote of the people in the comitia curiata. (This 
ceremony was called Adrogatio : see Diet, of Ant. 
s. v. Adrogatio.) Repeated attempts were made 
by the tribune C. Horennius to get this brought 
about. Cicero, who placed reliance on the friend¬ 
ship and support of Pompcy, did not spare Clodius, 
though he at times shews that he had misgivings 
as to the result. The triumvirs had not yet taken 
Clodius' side, and when he impeached L. Calpur- 
nius Piso for extortion, their influence procured 
the acquittal of the accused. But in defending C. 
Antonins, Cicero provoked the triumvirs, and 
especially Caesar, and within three hours after the 
delivery of his speech Clodius became the adopted 
son of P. Fonteius (at the end of the year CO). 
The lex curiata for his adoption was proposed by 
Caesar, and Pompey presided in the assembly. 
The whole proceeding was irregular, as the sanc¬ 
tion of the pontificcs had not been obtained; Fon- 
teiua was not twenty years old, and consequently 
much younger than Clodius, and was married, nor 
was there the smallest reason to suppose that Ins 
marriage would remain childless, and, indeed, he 
was afterwards the father of several children ; the 
rogation was not made public three nundines be¬ 
fore the comitia.; and it was passed although 
Bibulus sent notice to Pompey that he was taking 
the auspices. A report soon after got abroad that 
Clodius was to be sent on an embassy to Tigmnes, 
and that by his refusal to go he had provoked the 
hostility of the triumvirs. Neither turned out to 
he true. Clodius was now actively endeavouring 
to secure his election to the tribuneship. Cicero 
was for a time amused with a report that his only 
design was to rescind the laws of Caesar. With 
the assistance of the latter, Clodius succeeded in 
his object, and entered upon his office in December, 
B. c. 59. 

Clodius did not immediately assail his enemies. 
On the last day of the year, indeed, he prevented 
Bibulus, on layingdown his office, from addressing 
the people; but his first measures were a series of 
laws, calculated to lay senate, knights, and people 
under obligations to him. The first was a law for 
the gratuitous distribution of corn once a month to 
the poorer citizens. The next enacted that no 
magistrate should observe the heavens on comitial 
days, and that no veto should be allowed to hinder 
the passing of a law. This enactment was de¬ 
signed specially to aid him in the attack with 
which he had threatened Cicero. The third was 
a law for the restoration of the old guilds which 
liad been abolished, and the creation of new ones, 
by which means he secured the support of a large 
number of organized bodies. A fourth law was 
intended to gratify those of the higher class, and 
provided that the censors should not expel from 
the senate, or inflict any mark of disgrace upon 
any one who had not first been openly accused 
before them, and convicted of some crime by their 
joint sentence. The consuls of the year he gained 
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over to bis interests by undertaking to secure to 
them the provinces which they wished. Having 
thus prepared the way, he opened his attack upon 
Cicero by proposing a law to the effect, that who¬ 
ever had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned 
and without a trial, should be interdicted from 
earth and water. For an account of the proceed¬ 
ings which ensued, and which ended in Cicero’s 
withdrawing into exile, see Cicero, p. 713. 

On the same day on which Cicero left the city 
Clodius procured the enactment of two laws, one 
to interdict Cicero from earth and water, because 
he had illegally put citizens to death, and forged a 
decree of the senate ; the other forbidding any one, 
on pain of the like penalty, to receive him. The' 
interdict was, however, limited to the distance of 
400 miles from Rome. Clodius added the clause, 
that no proposition should ever be made for re¬ 
versing the derive till those whom Cicero had put 
to death should come to life again. The law was 
confirmed in the comitia tributa, and engraven on 
brass. On the same day, the consuls Gabinius 
and Piso had the provinces of Syria and Macedonia 
assigned to them, with extraordinary powers. 
Clodius next rid himself of M. Cato, who, by a 
decree passed on his motion, was sent with the 
powers of praetor to take possession of the islnnd 
of Cyprus, with the treasures of its king, Ptolemy, 
and to restore some Byzantine exiles. [Cato, p. 
648, b.] In the former nefarious proceeding, 
Clodius seems to have taken as a pretext the will 
of Ptolemy Alexander I., the uncle of the Cyprian 
king, who, as the Romans pretended, had made 
over to them his kingdom. 

Immediately after the banishment of Cicero, 
Clodius set fire to his house on the Palatine, and 
destroyed his villas at Tuscutum and Formiac. 
The greater part of the property carried off from 
them was divided between the two consuls. The 
ground on which the Palatine house stood, with 
such of the property as still remained, was put up 
to auction. Clodius wished to become the pur¬ 
chaser of it, and, not liking to hid himself, got a 
needy fellow named Sea to to bid for him. Ho 
wished to erect on the Palatine a palace of sur¬ 
passing size and magnificence. A short time be¬ 
fore he had purchased the house of Q. Seius 
Postumus, after poisoning the owner, who had re¬ 
fused to sell it. This it was his intention to unite 
with another house which he already had there. 
He pulled down the portico of Catulus, which 
adjoined Cicero's grounds, and erected another in 
its place, with his own name inscribed on it. To 
alienate Cicero's property irretrievably, he dedicated 
it to the goddess Libertas, and a small portion of 
the site of the dwelling, with part of the ground 
on which the portico of Catulus had stood, was 
occupied by a chapel to the goddess. For the 
image of the goddess he made use of the statue of 
a Tanagraean hetaera, which his brother Appius 
had brought from Greece. To maintain the armed 
bands whom he employed, Clodius required largo 
sums of money; but this he did not find much 
difficulty in procuring: for with the populace ho 
was all-powerful, and his influence made his favour 
worth purchasing. (For an account of the way in 
which, through his influence, Brogitarns of Galatia 
was made priest of Cybcle at Pessinus,and Mcnitla 
of Anagnia screened from punishment, with other 
arbitrary and irregular proceedings of Clodius, see 
Cic. pro Dom. 30, 50, de Har. liesp. 13, pro SvxL 
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26, 30. pro MU. 27, 32.) He went so far as to 
offend Pompey by aiding the escape of Tigranes, 
son of the king of Armenia, whom Pompey had 
brought a prisoner to Rome. In this instance also 
his services were purchased. Pompey, however, 
did not feel himself strong enough to resent the 
insult. Ciodius soon assailed him more openly. 
The consul (Sabinius sided with Pompey. Fre¬ 
quent conflicts took place between the armed 
bands of the tribune and consul, in one of which 
Guhinius himself was wounded and his fasces 
broken. Ciodius and the tribune Ninnius went 
through the farce of dedicating to the gods, the one 
the property of Gabinius, the other that of Ciodius. 
An attempt was made by Ciodius, through one of 
his slaves, upon the life of Pompey, who now with¬ 
drew to his own house, and kept there as long as 
his enemy was in oflice. Ciodius stationed a body 
of men under his freedman Damis to watch him, 
and the praetor Flavius was repulsed in an attempt 
to drive them off. 

The attempts made before the end of this year 
to procure the recall of Cicero proved abortive. 
Next year (b. c. 57), Ciodius, possessing no longer 
tribunitial power, was obliged to depend on his 
armed bands for preventing the people from pass¬ 
ing n decree to recall Cicero. On the twenty-fifth 
of January, when a rogation to that effect was 
brought forward by the tribune Fabricius, Ciodius 
appeared with an armed body of slaves and gladia¬ 
tors; Fabricius had also brought armed men to 
support him, and a bloody fight ensued, in which 
the party of Fabricius was worsted. Soon after¬ 
wards, Ciodius with his men fell upon another of 
his opponents, the tribune Scxtius, who nearly lost 
his life in the fray. He attacked the house of 
Milo, another of the tribunes, and threatened his 
life whenever he appeared. He set fire to the 
temple of the Nymphs, for the purpose of destroy¬ 
ing the censorial records ; interrupted the Apolli- 
narian games, which were being celebrated by the 
praetor L. Caecilius, and besieged him in his 
house. Milo made an unsuccessful attempt to 
bring Ciodius to trial for his acts of violence; and 
finding his endeavours unsuccessful, resolved to 
repel force by force. Accordinglj' he collected an 
armed band of slaves and gladiators, and frequent 
contests took place in the streets between the op¬ 
posing parties. 

When the senate came to a resolution to propose 
to the comitia a decree for the restoration of Cicero, 
Ciodius was the only one who opposed it ; and 
when, on the fourth of August, it was brought be¬ 
fore the people, Ciodius spoke against it, but could 
do nothing more; for Milo and the other friends 
of Cicero had brought to the place of meeting a 
force sufficiently powerful to deter him from at¬ 
tempting any violence, and the decree was passed. 
Ciodius, however, was not stopped in his career of 
violence. On the occasion of the dearth which 
ensued immediately after Cicero’s recall, the blame 
of which CJodius endeavoured to throw on him. he 
excited a disturbance; and when, by the advice of 
Cicero, Pompey was invested with extraordinary 
powers to superintend the supplies, Ciodius charged 
the former with betraying the senate. 

The decree by which Cicero was recalled, pro¬ 
vided also for the restitution of his property. 
Some difficulty, however, remained with respect to 
the house on the Palatine, the site of which had 
been consecrated by Ciodius to the service of re¬ 


ligion. The matter was referred to the college of 
pontifices, but was not decided tilt the end of 
September, when Cicero defended his right before 
them. The pontifices returned an answer sufficient 
to satisfy all religious scruples, though Ciodius 
chose to take it as favourable to himself, and the 
senate decreed the restoration of the site, and the 
payment of a sum of money to Cicero for rebuild¬ 
ing his house. When the workmen began their 
operations in November, Ciodius attacked and drove 
them olf, pulled down the portico of C’atulus, 
which had been nearly rebuilt, and set fire to the 
house of Q. Cicero. Shortly afterwards he assault¬ 
ed Cicero himself in the street, and compelled him 
to take refuge in a neighbouring house. Next day 
he attacked the house of Milo, situated on the 
eminence called Germalus, but was driven off by 
Q. Flnccus. When Marcellinus proposed in the 
senate that Ciodius should be brought to justice, 
the friends of the latter protracted the discussion, 
so that no decision was come to. 

Ciodius was at this time a candidate for the 
nedileship, that, if successful, he might be screened 
from a prosecution ;and threatened the city with fire 
and sword if an assembly were not held for the 
election. Marcellinus proposed that the senate 
should decree that no election should take place 
till Ciodius had been brought to trial ; Milo de¬ 
clared that he would prevent the consul Metellus 
from holding the comitia. Accordingly, whenever 
Metellus attempted to hold an assembly, he posted 
himself with a strong body of armed men on the 
place of meeting, and stopped the proceedings, by 
giving notice that he was observing the auspices. 
In the beginning of the following year, however 
(b. c. 56), when Milo was no longer in office, 
Ciodius was elected without opposition; for, not¬ 
withstanding his outrageous violence, ns it was 
evident that bis chief object was not power but 
revenge, he was supported and connived at by 
several who found his proceedings calculated to 
further their views. The optimates rejoiced to see 
him insult and humble the triumvir, Pompey, and 
the latter to find that ho was sufficiently powerful 
to make the senate afraid of him. Cicero had 
many foes and rivals, who openly or secretly 
encouraged so active an enemy of the object of 
their envy and dislike; while the disturbances 
which his proceedings occasioned in the city wero 
exactly adapted to further Caesar's designs. Cio¬ 
dius almost immediately after his election im¬ 
peached Milo for public violence. Milo appeared 
on the second of February to answer the accusation, 
and the day passed without disturbance. The next 
hearing was fixed for the ninth, and when Pompey 
stood up to defend him, Ciodius' party attempted 
to put him down by raising a tumult. Milo's 
party acted in a similar manner when Ciodius 
spoke. A fray ensned, and the judicial proceed¬ 
ings were stopped for that day. The matter was 
put off by several adjournments to the beginning of 
May, from which time we hear nothing more of it. 
In April, Ciodius celebrated the Megalesian games* 
and admitted such a number of slaves, that the 
free citizens were unable to find room. Shortly 
after this, the senate consulted the haruspices on 
some prodigies which had happened near Rome, 
They replied, that, among other things which had 
provoked the anger of the gods, was the desecration 
of sacred places. Ciodius interpreted this as re¬ 
ferring to the restoration of Cicero's house, and 
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made it a handle for a fresh attack upon him. 
Cicero replied in the speech De Hanispicum Re- 
sponsis. By this time Pompey and Clodius had 
found it convenient to make common cause with 
each other. A fresh attack which Clodius soon 
afterwards made on Cicero’s house was repulsed by 
Milo. With the assistance of the latter also, 
Cicero, after being once foiled in his attempt by 
Clodius and his brother, succeeded during the ab¬ 
sence of Clodius in carrying off from the capitol 
the tablets oil which the laws of the latter were 
engraved. 

Clodius actively supported Pompey and Crassus 
when they became candidates for the consulship, 
to which they were elected in the beginning of 
a. c. 55, and nearly lost his life in doing so. He 
appears to have been in a great measure led by 
the hope of being appointed on an embassy to 
Asia, which would give him the opportunity of 
recruiting his almost exhausted pecuniary resources, 
and getting from Brogitarus and some others whom 
lie had assisted, the rewards they had promised 
him for his services. It appears, however, that ho 
remained in Rome. We hear nothing more of him 
this year. In b. c. 54 we find him prosecuting 
the ex-tribune Procilius, who, among other acts of 
violence, was charged with murder; and soon after 
we find Clodius and Cicero, with four others, ap¬ 
pearing to defend M. Aemilius Scaurus. Yet it 
nppears that Cicero still regarded him with the 
greatest apprehension. (Cic. ad Alt. iv. 15, ad Q. 
Fr. ii. 15, b., iii. 1. 4.) 

In b. c. 63 Clodius was a candidate for the 
proctorship, and Milo for the consulship. Kach 
strove to hinder the election of the other. They 
collected armed bands of slaves and gladiators, and 
the streets of Rome became the scene of fresh tu¬ 
mults and frays, in one of which Cicero himself 
was endangered. When the consuls endeavoured 
to hold the comitia, Clodius fell upon them with 
his band, and one of them, Cn. Domitins, was 
wounded. The senate met to deliberate. Clodius 
spoke, and attacked Cicero and Milo, touching, 
among othor things, upon the amount of debt with 
which the latter was burdened. Cicero replied in 
the speech D< Acre alieno Milonis. The contest, 
however, was soon after brought to a sudden and 
violent end. On the 20th of January, n. c. 5 2, Milo 
set out on a journey to Lanuvium. Near Bovillac 
ho met Clodiu9, who wa9 returning to Rome after 
visiting some of his property. Both were accom¬ 
panied by armed followers, but Milo's party was 
the stronger. The two antagonists had passed 
each other without disturbance; but two of the 
gladiators in the rear of Milo's troop picked a 
quarrel witli some of the followers of Clodius, who 
immediately turned round, and rode up to the 
scene of dispute, when he was wounded in the 
shoulder by one of the gladiators. The fray now 
became general. The party of Clodius were put 
to flight, and betook themselves with their leader 
to a house near Bovillae. Milo ordered his men 
to attack the house. Several of Clodius’ men 
were slain, and Clodius himself dragged out and 
despatched. The body was left lying on the road, 
till a senator named Sex. Tedius found it, and 
conveyed it to Rome. Here it was exposed to 
the view of the populace, who crowded to see it. 
Next day it was carried naked to the forum, and 
again exposed to view before the rostra. The 
mob, enraged by the spectacle, and by the inflam- 
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matory speeches of the tribunes Munatius Planctia 
and Q. Pompeius Rufus, headed by Sex. Clodius 
carried the corpse into the Curia Hostilia, made a 
funeral pile of the benches, tables, and writings, 
and burnt the body on the spot. Not pnly the 
senate-house, hut the Porcian basilica, erected by 
Cato the Censor, and other adjoining buildings, 
were reduced to ashes. (For an account of the 
proceedings which followed, see Milo.) 

Clodius was twice married, first to Pinaria, and 
afterwards to Fulvia. He left a son, Publius, and 
a daughter. Cicero charges him with having held 
an incestuous intercourse with his three sisters. 
[Claudia, Nos. 7—9.] Clodius inherited no 
property from his father. [Seo No. 35.] Besides 
what he obtained by les9 honest means, ho re¬ 
ceived some money by legacies and by letting ono 
of his houses on the Palatine. He also received 
a considerable dowry with his wife Fulvia. Ho 
was the owner of two houses on the Palatine hill, 
an estate at Alba, and considerable possessions in 
Etruria, near lake Prelius. His personal appear¬ 
ance was effeminate, and neither handsome nor 
commanding. That he was a man of great energy 
and ability there can be little question; still less 
that his character was of the most profligate kind. 
Cicero himself admits that he possessed considera¬ 
ble eloquence. 

The chief ancient sources for the life of Clodius 
are the speeches of Cicero, pro Caclio , pro Sextio, 
pro MUone , pro Domo saa, de Harusjncum lies* 
ponsis , in Pisonem , and in Clodium ct Curionem , 
and his letters to Atticus and his brother Quintus; 
Plutarch's lives of Lucullus, Pompey, Cicero, and 
Caesar; and Dion Cassius. Of modern writers, 
Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, has touched upon 
the leading points of Clodius’s history; but the 
best and fullest account has been given by Dru- 
mnnn, Gcschichtc Roms , vol. ii. pp. 199—370. 

41—45. Clodiae. [Claudiak, Nos. 7—11.] 

46. App. Claudius or Clodius Pulciieii, tho 
elder of the two sons of C. Claudius. [No. 39.] 
Both he and bis younger brother bore the prneno- 
mcn Appius (Ascon. Aiy. in Milon. p. 35, Orcll.), 
from which it was conjectured by Manutius (in 
Cic. ad Fam. ii. 13. § 2, and viii. 8. § 2), that tho 
fonner had been adopted by his uncle Appius [No. 
38], a conjecture which is confirmed by a coin, on 
which he is designated c. clod. c. p. (Vaillant, 
Claud. No. 13.) Cicero, in letters written to Atticus 
during his exile (iii. 17. § 1, 8. § 2, 9. § 3) ex¬ 
presses a fear lest his brother Quintus should bo 
brought to trial by this Appius before his uncle on 
a charge of extortion. On the death of P. Clodius 
he and his brother appeared as accusers of Milo. 
(Ascon. in Milan, pp. 35, 39, 40, 42, cd. Orell.) 
In B.C. 50 he led back from Gallia the two legions 
which had been lent to Caesar by Pompey. (Pint. 
Pomp. 57.) Whether it was this Appius or his 
brother who was consul in b. c. 38 (Dion. Cass, 
xlviii. 43) cannot be determined. 

47. App. Claudius or Clodius Pulcher, bro¬ 
ther of No. 46, joined his brother in prosecuting 
Milo. (b. c. 52.) Next year he exposed the in¬ 
trigue through which his father had escaped [see 
No. 39], in hopes of getting back the bribe that 
had been paid to Servilius. But he managed the 
matter so clumsily, that Servilius escaped, and 
Appius, having abandoned a prosecution with 
which he had threatened Servilius, was himself 
not long after impeached for extortion by the Ser- 
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vttu, and for violence by Sex. Tettius. (Cic. ad 
Fam. viii. 8.) 

48. P. Clodius, son of P. Clodius and Fulvia, 
was a child at the time of his father's death. Milo 
was accused of having attempted to get him into 
his power, that he might put him to death. (As- 
con. in Milan . p. 36.) His step-father Antonius 
spoke of him as a hopeful lad. (Cic. ad All. xiv. 
13, A.) According to Valerius Maximus (iii. 5. 
§ 3) his youth was spent in gluttony and debauch¬ 
ery, which occasioned a disease of which he died. 

49. Clodia. [Claudia, No. 12.] 

There are several coins of the Claudia gens. A 
specimen is given below: it contains on the obverse 
the head of Apollo, with a lyre behind, and on the 
reverse Diana holding two torches, with the in¬ 
scription P. Clodius M. f., but it is uncertain to 
which of the Claudii this refers. [C. P. M.j 



CLAU'DIUS. The following were plebeians, 
or freedmen of the patrician Claudia gens. 

1. Q. Claudius, a plebeian, was tribune of the 
plebs in b. c. 218, when he brought forward a law 
that no senator, or son of a person of senatorial 
rank, should possess a ship of the burden of more 
than 300 amphorae. (Liv. xxi. 63.) The Q. Clau¬ 
dius Flamen, who was praetor in b. c. 208, and 
had Tarentum assigned to him as his province, is 
probably the same person. (Liv. xxvil 21,22,43, 
xxviii. 10.) 

2. L. Clodius, pracfectus fabrum to App. Clau¬ 
dius Pulchcr, consul b.c.54. [Claudius, No. 38.] 
(Cic. ad Fam. iii. 4—6, 8.) He was tribune of 
the plebs, b. c. 43. (Pscudo-Cic. ad Brut. i. 1 ; 
comp. Cic. ad Alt. xv. 13.) 

3. App. Claudius, C. f., mentioned by Cicero 
in a letter to Brutus. {Ad Fam. xi. 22.) Who 
lie was cannot be determined. He attached him¬ 
self to the party of Antony, who had restored his 
father. Whether this Appius waa the same with 
cither of the two of this name mentioned by Ap- 
pian (B. C. iv. 44, 51) as among those proscribed 
by the triumvirs, is uncertain. 

4. Sex. Clodius, probably a descendant of a 
freedman of the Claudian house, was a man of low 
condition, whom P. Clodius took under his patro¬ 
nage. (Cic. pro Cael. 32, pro Dom. 10.) In 
b. c. 58 we find him superintending the celebration 
of the Compitalian festival. (Cic. in Pison. 4 ; 
Ascon. p. 7, Orell.) He was the leader of the 
armed bands which P. Clodius employed. (Ascon. 
L c.) The latter entrusted to him the task of 
drawing up the laws which he brought forward in 
his tribuneship, and commissioned him to carry 
into effect his lex frumentaria. (Cic. pro Dom. 10, 
18, 31, 50, dc Har. Rcsp. 6, pro Seai. 64.) We 
find Sextus the accomplice of Publius in all his 
acts of violence. ( pro Cad. 32.) In 56 he was 
impeached by Milo, but was acqnitted. (Cic. ad 
Q. Fr. ii. 6, pro Cad. 32.) For his proceedings 
on the death of P. Clodius Pulcher see No 40; 
Cic. pro MV.. 13, 33; Ascon. pp. 34, 36, 48. 

He was impeached by C. Caescnnius Philo and 
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M. Aufidius, and condemned. (Ascon. in Milan. 
p. 55.) He remained in exile for eight years, but 
was restored in 44 by M. Antonius. (Cic. ad Atl. 
xiv. 13, A. and B.) Cicero (pro Dom. 10, 31, 
pro Cael. 32) charges him with having carried on 
a criminal correspondence with Clodia (Quadran- 
taria). 

5. Sbx. Clodius, a Sicilian rhetorician, under 
whom M. Antonius studied oratory, and whom he 
rewarded with a present of a large estate in the 
Leontine territory. (Cic. cut Atl. iv. 15, Phil. ii. 
4, 17, iii. 9; Dion Cass. xiv. 30, xlvi. 8; Suet. 
de Clar. Bhet. 5.) 

6. P. Clodius, M. F. appears on several coins 
which bear the image of Caesar and Antonius. 
(Eckhel, v. p. 172; Vaillant, Anton. Nos. 14, 15, 
Claud. 43—46.) He is probably the same with 
the Clodius whom Caesar in b. c. 48 sent into 
Macedonia to Metellu9 Scipio (Caes. B. C. iii. 
57), and with the Clodius Bithynicus mentioned 
by Appian {B. C. v. 49), who fought on the 
side of Antonius in the Pcrusian war, and was 
taken prisoner and put to death in B. c. 40 by 
the command of Octavianus. 

7. C. Claudius, probably the descendant of a 
freedman of the Claudian house, was one of the 
suite of P. Clodius on his last journey to Aricin. 
(Cic. pro MU. 17; Ascon. in Milon. p. 33, Orell.) 

8. C. Claudiu8, a follower of M. Brutus, who 
by the direction of the latter put C. Antonius to 
death. [Antonius, No. 13, p. 216.] (Dion Cass, 
xlvii. 24; Plut. Anton. 22, Brut. 28.) lie was 
afterwards sent by Brutus in command of a squad¬ 
ron to Rhodes, and on the death of his patron joined 
Cassius of Parma. (Appian, B. C. v. 2.) [C. P. M.J 

CLAU'DIUS I., or, with his full name, Tib. 
Claudius Drusus Nero Grumanicus, was the 
fourth in the series of Roman emperors, and reign¬ 
ed from a. D. 41 to 54. He waa the grandson of 
Tib. Claudius Nero and Livia, who afterwards 
married Augustus, and the son of Drusus and An¬ 
tonia. He was bom on the first of August, B. c. 
10, at Lyons in Gaul, and lost his father in his 
infancy. During his early life ho was of a sickly 
constitution, which, though it improved in later 
years, was in ail probability the cause of the 
weakness of his intellect, for, throughout his life, 
he shewed nn extraordinary deficiency in judg¬ 
ment, tact, and presence of mind. It was owing 
to these circumstances that from his childhood lie 
was neglected, despised, and intimidated by his 
nearest relatives; he was left to the wire of his 
paedagogues, who often treated him with improper 
harshness. His own mother is reported to have 
called him a porlcntum hominis , and to have said, 
that there was something wanting in his nature to 
make him a man in the proper sense of the word. 
This judgment, harsh as it may appear in the 
mouth of his mother, is not exaggerated, for in 
everything he did, and however good his intentions 
were, he failed from the want of judgment and a 
proper tact, and made himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of others. Notwithstanding this intellectual 
deficiency, however, he was a man of great indus¬ 
try and diligence. He was excluded from the so¬ 
ciety of his family, and confined to slaves and wo¬ 
men, whom he was led to make his friends and 
confidants by his natural desire of unfolding his 
heart. During the long period previous to his ac¬ 
cession, as well as afterwards, he devoted the 
greater part of his time to literary pursuits, 
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Augustus and his uncle Tibcriu3 always treated 
him with contempt; Caligula, his nephew, raised 
him to the consulship indeed, but did not allow 
him to take any part in public affairs, and behaved 
towards him in the same way as his predecessors 
had done. 

In this manner the ill-fated man had reached 
the age of fifty, when after the murder of Caligula 
he was suddenly and unexpectedly raised to the 
imperial throne. When he received the news of 
Caligula's murder, he was alarmed about his own 
safety, and concealed himself in a comer of the 
palace ; but ho was discovered by a common sol¬ 
dier, and when Claudius fell prostrate before him, 
the soldier saluted him emperor. Other soldiers 
soon assembled, and Claudius in a state of agony, 
as if he were led to execution, was carried in a 
lectica into the praetorian camp. There the soldiers 
proclaimed him emperor, and took their oath of 
allegiance to him, on condition of his giving each 
soldier, or at least each of the praetorian guards, a 
donative of fifteen sestertia—the first instance of a 
Roman emperor being obliged to make such a 
promise on his accession. It is not quite certain 
what may have induced the soldiers to proclaim a 
man who had till then lived in obscurity, and had 

taken no part in the administration of the empire. 
It is said that they chose him merely on account of 
his connexion with the imperial family, but it is 
highly probable that there were also other causes 
at work. 

During the first two days after the murder of 
Caligula, the senators and the city cohorts, which 
formed a kind of opposition to the praetorian guards, 
indulged in the vain hope of restoring the republic, 
but being unable to make head against the praeto¬ 
rians, and not being well agreed among themselves, 
the senators were at Inst obliged to give way, and 
on the third day they recognized Claudius as em¬ 
peror. The first act of his government was to 
proclaim an amnesty respecting the attempt to re¬ 
store tho republic, and a few only of the murderers 
of Caligula were put to death, partly for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing an example, and partly because 
it was known that some of the conspirators had 
intended to murder Claudius likewise. The acts 
which followed these shew the same kind and 
amiable disposition, and must convince every one, 
that, if he had been left alone, or had been assisted 
by a sincere friend and adviser, his government 
would have afforded little or no ground for com¬ 
plaint. Had he been allowed to remain in a pri¬ 
vate station, he would certainly have been a kind, 
good, and honest man. But he was throughout hi 
life placed in the most unfortunate circumstances. 
The perpetual fear in which he had passed his 
earlier days, was now increased and abused by 
those by whom he was surrounded after his acces¬ 
sion. And this fear now became the cause of a 
series of cruel actions and of bloodshed, for which 
he is stamped in history with the name of a tyrant, 
which he does not deserve. 

The first wife of Claudius was Plautia Urgula- 
nilla, by whom he had a son, Drasus, and a 
daughter, Claudia. But as he had reason for be¬ 
lieving that his own life was threatened by her, he 
divorced her, and married Aelia Petina, whom he 
likewise divorced on account of some misunder¬ 
standing. At the time of his accession he was 
married to his third wife, the notorious Valeria 
Messalina, who, together with the freedmen Nar- 
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cissus, Pallas, and others, led him into a number 
of cruel acts. After the fall of Messalina by her 
own conduct and the intrigues of Narcissus, Clau¬ 
dius was, if possible, still more unfortunate in 
choosing for his wife his niece Agrippina, a. d. 49. 
She prevailed upon him to set aside his own son, 
Britannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, in order 
that the succession might be secured to the latter. 
Claudius soon after regretted this step, and the 
consequence was, that he was poisoned by Agrip¬ 
pina in a. d. 54. 

The conduct of Claudius during his government, 
in so far as it was not under the influence of his 
wives and freedmen, was mild and popular, and he 
made several useful and beneficial legislative en¬ 
actments. He was particularly fond of building, 
and several architectural plans which had been 
formed, but thought impracticable by his predeces¬ 
sors, were carried out by him. He built, for ex¬ 
ample, the famous Claudian aquaeduct (Aqua 
Claudia ), the port of Ostia, and the emissary by 
which the water of lake Fucinus was carried into 
the river Liris. During his reign several wars 
were carried on in Britain, Germany, Syria, and 
Mauretania; but they were conducted by his 
generals. The southern part of Britain was consti¬ 
tuted a Roman province in the reign of Claudius, 
who himself went to Britain in a. d. 43, to take 
part in the war; but not being of a warlike dispo¬ 
sition, he quitted the island after a stay of a few 
days, and returned to Rome, where he celebrated 
a splendid triumph. Mauretania was made a 
Roman province in a. d. 42 by tho legate Cn. 
Hosidius. 

As an author Claudius occupied himself chiefly 
with history, and was encouraged in this pursuit 
by Livy, the historian. With the assistance of 
Sulpicius Flavius, he began at an early age to write 
a history from the death of the dictator Caesar; 
but being too straightforward and honest in his 
accounts, he was severely censured by his mother 
and grandmother. He accordingly gave up his 
plan, and began his history with the restoration of 
peace nftcr the battle of Actium. Of the earlier 
period he had written only four, but of the latter 
forty-one books. A third work were memoirs of 
his own life, in eight books, which Suetonius de¬ 
scribes 09 magis inepte quota incleganter composite. 
A fourth was a learned defence of Cicero against 
the attacks of Asinius Pollio. lie seems to have 
been as well skilled in the use of the Greek as of 
the Latin language, for he wrote two historical 
works in Greek, the one a history of Carthage, in 
eight books, and the other a history of Etruria, in 
twenty books. However small the literary merit 
of these productions may have been, still the loss 
of the history of Etruria in particular is greatly to 
be lamented, as we know that he made use of the 
genuine sources of the Etruscans themselves. In 
a. d. 48, the Aedui petitioned that their senators 
should obtain thejws petendorum honorum at Rome. 
Claudius supported their petition in a speech which 
he delivered in the senate. The grateful inhabi¬ 
tants of Lyons had this speech of the emperor 
engraved on brazen tables, and exhibited them in 
public. Two of these tables were discovered at 
Lyons in 1529, and are still preserved there. The 
inscriptions are printed in Grater's Corp. Inscrijrt. 
p. Dir. (Sueton. Claudius; Dion Cassius, lib. lx.; 
Tacit. Annul, libb. xi. and xii.; Zonaras, xi. 8, 
&c.; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xix. 2, &c., xx. 1; Oros. 
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vii. 6; Eutrop. vii. 13; Aurel. Viet, de Caes. 4. 
Epit. 4 ; Seneca, lusus de Morte Drusi; comp. 
Niebuhr, Hist, o/Rome , vol. v. p. 213, &c.) 

The portrait of Claudius is given in each of the 
two cuts annexed: the second, which was struck 
by Cotys I., king of Thrace, contains also that of 
his wife Agrippina. See also p. 82. [L. S.] 



CLAU'DIUS II. (M. Aurelius Claudius, 
surnamed Gothicus), Homan emperor a. d. 268- 
270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Dardania or Illyria, and was indebted for distinc¬ 
tion to his military talents, which recommended 
him to the favour and confidence of Decius, by 
whom he was entrusted with the defence of Ther¬ 
mopylae against the northern invaders of Greece. 
By Valerian he was nominated captain-general of the 
Illyrian frontier, and commander of all the provinces 
on the Lower Danube, with a salary and appoint¬ 
ments on the most liberal scale; by the tcenle and 
indolent son of the latter he was regarded with min¬ 
gled respect, jealousy, and fear, but always treated 
with the highest consideration. Having been sum¬ 
moned to Italy to aid in suppressing the insurrec¬ 
tion of Aurcolus, he is believed to have taken a 
share in the plot organized against Gallienus by 
the chief officers of state, and, upon the death of 
that prince, was proclaimed as his successor by the 
conspirators, who pretended that such had been 
the Inst injunctions of their victim—a choice con¬ 
firmed with some hesitation by the army, which 
yielded however to an ample donative, and ratified 
with enthusiastic applause by the senate on the 
24th of March, a. d. 268, the day upon which the 
intelligence reached Rome. The emperor signal¬ 
ized his accession by routing on the shores of the 
Lago di Garda a large body of Alemanni, who in 
the late disorders had succeeded in crossing the 
Alps, and thus was justified in assuming the epi¬ 
thet of Gcrma7iiciis. The destruction of Aureolus 
also was one of the first acts of the new reign : but 
whether, as some authorities assert, this usurper 
was defeated and slain by Claudius in the battle 
of the Adda, or slain by his own soldiers as others 
maintain who hold that the action of Pons Aureoli 
( Pontirolo ) was fought against Gallienus before 
the siege of Milan was formed, the confusion in 
which the history of this period is involved 
prevents us from deciding with confidence. [Au¬ 
reolus.] A more formidable foe now threatened 
the Roman dominion. The Goths, having col¬ 
lected a vast fleet at the mouth of the Dniester, 
manned it is said by no less than 320,000 warriors. 
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had sailed along the southern shores of the Euxine, 
Proceeding onwards, they passed through the nar¬ 
row seas, and, steering for mount Athos, landed in 
Macedonia and invested Thessalonica. But hav¬ 
ing heard that Claudius was advancing at the head 
of a great army, they broke up the siege and has¬ 
tened to encounter him. A terrible battle was 
fought near Naissus in Dardania (a. d. 269); up¬ 
wards of fifty thousand of the barbarians were 
slain; a still greater number sank beneath the 
ravages of famine, cold, and pestilence; and the 
remainder, hotly pursued, threw themselves into 
the defiles of Hacmus. Most of these were sur¬ 
rounded and cut off from all escape; such as re¬ 
sisted were slaughtered ; the most vigorous of those 
who surrendered were admitted to recruit the 
ranks of their conquerors, while those unfit for mi¬ 
litary service were compelled to labour as agricul¬ 
tural slaves. But soon after these glorious achieve¬ 
ments, which gained for the emperor the title of 
Gothicus, by which he is usually designated, he 
was attacked by an epidemic which seems to have 
spread from the vanquished to the victors, and 
died at Sirmium in the course of a. d. 270, after a 
reign of about two years, recommending with his 
Inst breath his general Aurclian as the individual 
moat worthy of tho purple. 

Claudius was tall in stature, with a bright flash¬ 
ing eye, a broad full countenance, and possessed 
extraordinary muscular strength of arm. He was 
dignified in his manners, temperate in his mode 
of life, and historians have been loud in extolling 
his justice, moderation, and moral worth, placing 
him in the foremost rank of good emperors, equal 
to Trajan in valour, to Antoninus in piety, to 
Augustus in self-controul—commendations which 
must be received with a certain degree of caution, 
from the fact, that the object of them was consi¬ 
dered as one of the ancestors of Constantine, hia 
niece Claudia being the wife of Eutropius and the 
mother of Constantius Chlorus. The biography of 
Trebellius Pollio is a mere declamation, bearing all 
the marks of fulsome panegyric; but the testimony 
of Zosimus, who, although no admirer of Constan¬ 
tine, echoes these praises, is more to bo trusted. 
It is certain also that he was greatly beloved by 
the senate, who heaped honours on his memory : 
a golden shield bearing his effigy was hung up in 
the curia Romana, a colossal statue of gold was 
erected in tho capitol in front of the temple of 
Jupiter Optimu8 Maximus, a column was raised 
in the forum beside the rostra, and a greater num¬ 
ber of coins bearing the epithet dims, indicating 
that they were struck after death, are extant 
of this emperor than of any of his predecessors. 
(Trebell. Pollio, Claud.; Aurel. Viet. Epii. 34, de 
Cars. 34 ; Eutrop. ix. 11 ; Zosim. i. 40-43; Zonar. 
xii. 25, 26. Trebellius Pollio and Vopiscus give 
Claudius the additional appellation of Flavius , and 
the former that of Valerius also, names which were 
borne afterwards by Constantius.) [W. R.] 
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CLAU'DIUS APOLLINA'RIS. [Apolli- 
na'ris.] 

CLAU'DIUS A'TTICUS HERCTDES. [At- 

T1CTJS HERODES.] 

CLAU'DIUS CA'PITO. [Capito.] 
CLAU'DIUS CIVI'LIS. [Civilis.] 
CLAU'DIUS CLAUDIA'NUS. [Claudia- 
nijs.] 

CLAU'DIUS DI'DYMUS. [Didymus.] 
CLAU'DIUS DRUSUS. [Drusus.] 
CLAU'DIUS EUSTIIE'NIUS. [Eustiib- 

NIUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS FELIX. [Felix.] 
CLAU'DIUS JU'LIUS or JOLAIJS, a Greek 
writer of unknown date, and probably a freedman 
of some Roman, was the author of a work on 
Phoenicia (•toiviKind) in three books at least. 
(Steph. Byz. s. vv. ‘'Afcrj, ’IouSafa, Aupos; Etym. 
8. v. rd^apa.) This appears to be the same Jo- 
laus, who wrote a work on the Peloponnesus 
( Ut\o‘Kovv7)(TiaK6^ Schol. ad Nicand. Ther. 521); 
he spoke in one of his works of the city Lampe in 
Crete. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Adprrt].) 

CLAU'DIUS LABEO. [Labeo.] 
CLAU'DIUS MAMERTI'NUS. [Mamer- 

TINU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS MAXIMUS. [Maximus.] 
CLAU'DIUS POMPEIA'NUS. [Pompei- 

ANUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS QUADRIGA'RIUS. [Quad- 

JUGARIU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS SACERDOS. [Sacerdos.] 
CLAU'DIUS SATURNI'NUSi [Saturni- 

NUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS SEVF/RUS. [Severus.] 
CLAU'DIUS TA'CITUS. [Tacitus.] 
CLAU'DIUS TRYPIIO'NIUS. [Trypho- 

NIUS.] 

CLAUDUS, C. QUINCTIUS, patrician, con¬ 
sul with L. Genucius Clepsina in b.c. 271. {Fasti.) 

CLAUSUS, a Sabine leader, who is said to have 
assisted Aeneas, and who was regarded as the an¬ 
cestor of the Claudia gens. (Virg. Aen. vii. 706, 
&c.) App. Claudius, before he migrated to Rome, 
was called in his own country Attus, or Atta 
Clausus. (Claudius, No. 1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS (K Asalveros). 1. Father of 
Cleon, the Athenian demagogue. (Thuc. iii. 36, 
iv. 21.) It is doubtful whether ho is the same 
person as the Cleaenetus who is mentioned by 
Aristophanes (£< 7 . 572), and of whom the Scho¬ 
liast on the passage speaks as the author of a de¬ 
cree for withholding the alrytris iv npvravclat from 
the generals of the state. 

2. A tragic poet, of whom we find nothing 
recorded except the interesting fact of his being so 
fond of lupines, that he would eat them, husks and 
all. (Com. incert. ap. Atken. ii. p. 55, c.; comp. 
Casaub. ad loc.) [E. E.] 

OLEANDER (KA/av5pos). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
which had been previously subject to an oligarchy. 
He reigned for seven years, and was murdered 
B. c. 498, by a man of Gela named Sabyllus. He 
was succeeded by his brother Hippocrates, one of 
whose sons was also called Oleander. The latter, 
together with his brother Eucleides, was deposed 
by Gelon when he seized the government for him¬ 
self in B. c. 491. (Herod, vii. 154, 155; Aristot 
Fold. v. 12, ed. Bekk.; Paus. vL 9.) 

2. An Aeginetan, son of Telesarchus, whose 
victory in the pancratium at the Isthmian games 
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is celebrated by Pindar. ( Isthm . viii.) The ode 
must have been composed very soon after the end 
of the Persian war (b. c. 479), and from it we 
learn that Cleander had also been victorious at the 
’A \Ka0dia at Megara and the 'Ao-kAtittiuci at Epi- 
daurus. (See Did. of Ant. on the words.) 

3. A Lacedaemonian, was harmost at Byzantium 
in b. c. 400, and promised Cheirisophus to meet 
the Cyrean Greeks at Calpe with ships to convey 
them to Europe. On their reaching that place, 
however, they found that Cleander had neither 
come nor 6 ent; and when he at length arrived, lie 
brought only two triremes, and no transports. 
Soon after his arrival, a tumult occurred, in which 
the traitor Dexippus was rather roughly handled, 
and Cleander, instigated by him, threatened to sail 
away, to denounce the army as enemies, and to 
issue orders that no Greek city should receive 
them. [Dexippus.] They succeeded, however, in 
pacifying him by extreme submission, and he en¬ 
tered into a connexion of hospitality with Xeno¬ 
phon, and accepted the offer of leading the army 
home. But he wished probably to avoid the pos¬ 
sibility of any hostile collision with Pharnabazus, 
and, the sacrifices being declared to be unfavoura¬ 
ble for the projected march, he sailed back to By¬ 
zantium, promising to give the Cyrcans the best 

reception in his power on their arrival there. This 
promise he seems to have kept as effectually as the 
opposition of the admiral Anaxibius would permit, 
lie was succeeded in his government by Aristar¬ 
chus. (Xen. Anab. vi. 2. § 13, 4. §§ 12, 18, vi. 6 . 
§§ 5—38, vii. 1. §§ 8 , 38, Ac., 2. § 5, &c.) 

4. One of Alexander's officers, son of Polemo- 
crates. Towards the winter of b. c. 334, Alexan¬ 
der, being then in Caria, sent him to the Pelopon¬ 
nesus to collect mercenaries, and with these ho 
returned and joined the king while he was en¬ 
gaged in the siege of Tyre, b. c. 331. (Arr. Anab. 
i. 24, ii. 20; Curt. iii. 1. § 1, iv. 3. § 11.) In 
b. c. 330 he was employed by Polydamas, Alex¬ 
ander's emissary, to kill Parmenion, under whom 
he had been left ns second in command at Ecba- 
tana. (Arr. Anab. iii. 26 ; Curt. vii. 2. §§ 19, 27- 
32; Plut. Alex. 49; Diod. xvii. 80; Just. xii. 5.) 
On Alexander's arrival in Carmania, b. c. 325, 
Cleander joined him there, together with some 
other generals from Media and their forces. But 
he was accused with the rest of extreme profligacy 
and oppression, not unmixed with sacrilege, in his 
command, and was put to death by order of Alex¬ 
ander. (Arr. Anab. vi. 27; Diod. xvii. 106; Plut. 
Alex. 68 ; Curt. x. 1. §§ 1— 8 ; Just. xii. 10.) 

5. A collector of proverbs, is quoted by the 

Scholiast on Theocritus. (Idyll, v. 21, ivri piv 
ottiv Up6v.) [E. E.] 

CLEANDER, a Phrygian slave, brought to 
Rome as a porter. He chanced to attract the 
attention and gain the favour of Commodus, who 
elevated him to the rank of chamberlain, and made 
him his chief minister after the deatli of Perennis. 
[Pbrennis.] Being now all-powerful, lie openly 
offered for sale all offices, civil and military, and 
the regular number of magistrates was multiplied 
to answer the demand, so that on one occasion 
twenty-five consuls were nominated in a single 
year (it is believed to have been A. D. 185, or, ac¬ 
cording to Tillemont, 189), one of whom was 
Septimius Severus, afterwards emperor. The vast 
sums thus accumulated were however freely spent, 
partly in supplying the demands of the emperor. 
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partly in his own private gratifications, partly in re¬ 
lieving the wants of friends, and partly in works 
of public magnificence and utility. But fortune, 
which had raised him so rapidly, as suddenly 
hurled him down. A scarcity of corn having 
arisen, the blame was artfully cast upon the fa¬ 
vourite by Papirius Dionysius, the praefectu9 
annonae. A tumult burst forth in the circus, a 
mob hurried to the suburban villa of Comraodus, 
clamouring for vengeance, and the emperor giving 
way to the dictates of his natural cowardice, 
yielded up Oleander, who was torn to pieces, and 
his whole family and nearest friends destroyed. 
(Dion Cas9. lxxii. 12, 13; Herodian. i. 12, 10; 
Lamprid. Commod. 6, 7, 11.) [W. R.] 

OLEANDER, an architect, who constructed 
some baths at Rome for the emperor Commodus. 
(Lamprid. Comm. c. 17 ; Osann, Kunslblaii , 1830, 
N. 83.) [L. U.] 

CLEA'NDRIDAS (KW5p/5ar), a Spartan, 
father of Oylippus, who having been appointed by 
the ephors as counsellor to Pleistoanax in the in¬ 
vasion of Attica, b. c. 445, was said to have been 
bribed by Pericles to withdraw his army. He was 
condemned to death, but fled to Thurii, and was 
there received into citizenship. (Plut. Pcricl. 22, 
Nic. 28; Thuc. vi. 104, 93, vii. 2; Diod. xiii. 
106, who calls him Clearchus.) Ho afterwards 
commanded the Thurians in their war against the 
Tarentines. (Strab. vi. p. 264, who calls him Cle- 
andrias.) [A. H. C.] 

CLEA'NOR (KAccb'wp), an Arcadian of Orcho- 
menus, entered into the service of Cyrus the 
Younger, and is introduced by Xenophon as re¬ 
fusing, in the name of the Greeks, after the battle 
of Cunaxa, b. a 401, to surrender their arms at 
the requisition of A rta xerxes. (Xen. A nab. ii. 1. 
§ 10.) After the treacherous apprehension of 
Clearchus and the other generals by Tissaphemcs, 
Clcanor was one of those who were appointed to 
fill their places, and seems to have acted through¬ 
out the retreat with bravery and vigour. (Xen. 
A'nab. iii. 1. § 47, 2. §§ 4—6, iv. 6. § 9.) When 
the Greeks found themselves deceived by the ad¬ 
venturer Coemtades, under whom they had march¬ 
ed out of Byzantium, Cleanor was among those 
who advised that they should enter the service of 
Scuthcs, the Thracian prince, who had conciliated 
him by the present of a horse. We find him af¬ 
terwards co-operating with Xenophon, of whom 
he seems to have had a high opinion, in his endea¬ 
vour to obtain from Seuthes the promised pay. 
(Xen. Anab. vii. 2. § 2, 5. § 10.) [E. E.J 

CLEANT1IES (K\&*v0t?s), a Stoic, bom at 
Assos in Troas about b. c. 300, though the exact 
date is unknown. He was the son of Phanias, 
and entered life as a boxer, but had only four 
drachmas of his own when he felt himself impelled 
to the study of philosophy. He first placed him¬ 
self under Crates, and then under Zeno, whose faith¬ 
ful disciple he continued for nineteen years. In 
order to support himself and pay Zeno the neces¬ 
sary fee for his instructions, he worked all night 
at drawing water from gardens, and in consequence 
received the nickname of As he spent 

the whole day in philosophical pursuits, he had no 
visible means of support, and was therefore sum- 

* Hence the correction of puteum for pluteum 
lias been proposed in Juv. ii. 7 : “ Et jubet arche- 
tvpos jfluieum servare Cleanthas.” 
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moned before the Areiopagus to account for his 
way of living. The judges were so delighted by 
the evidence of industry which he produced, that 
they voted him ten minae, though Zeno would not 
permit him to accept them. By his fellow-pupils 
he was considered slow and stupid, and received 
from them the title of Ike Ass , in which appellation 
he said that he rejoiced, as it implied that his back 
was strong enough to bear whateverZcno put upon it. 
Several other anecdotes preserved of him shew that 
he was one of those enthusiastic votaries of philo¬ 
sophy who naturally appeared from time to time in 
an age when there was no deep and earnest reli¬ 
gion to satisfy the thinking part of mankind. We 
are not therefore surprised to hear of his declaring 
that for the sake of philosophy he would dig and 
undergo all possible labour, of his taking notes 
from Zeno's lectures on bones and pieces of earth¬ 
enware when he was too poor to buy paper, and of 
the quaint penitence with which he reviled him¬ 
self for his small progress in philosophy, by calling 
himself an old man “possessed indeed of grey hairs, 
but not of a mind." For this vigour and zeal in 
the pursuit, he was styled a second Hercules; and 
when Zeno died, b. c. 263, Cleanthes succeeded 
him in his school. This event was fortunate for 
the preservation of the Stoical doctrines, for though 
Cleanthes was not endowed with the sagacity ne¬ 
cessary to rectify and develop his master's system, 
yet his stem morality and his devotion to Zeno 
induced him to keep it free from all foreign corrup¬ 
tions. His poverty was relieved by a present of 
3000 minas from Antigonus, and ho died at the 
age of eighty. The story of his death is charac¬ 
teristic. His physician recommended to him a 
two days* abstinence from food to cure an ulcer in 
his mouth, and at the end of the second day, ho 
said that, as he had now advanced so far on the 
road to death, it would be a pity to have the trou¬ 
ble over again, and he therefore still refused all 
nourishment, and died of starvation. 

The names of the numerous treatises of Clean¬ 
thes preserved by Laertius (vii. 175) present the 
usual catalogue of moral and philosophical subjects: 
irfpl dperceVy ittpl jbovrjs, Tttpl Otu/Vy &c. A hymn 
of his to Zeus is still extant, and contains some 
striking sentiments. It was published in Greek 
and German by H. H. Cludius, Gottingen, 1786 ; 
also by Sturz, 1785, re-edited by Mcrzdorf, Lips. 
1835, and by others. His doctrines were almost 
exactly those of Zeno. There was a slight varia¬ 
tion between his opinion and the more usual Stoi¬ 
cal view respecting the immortality of the soul. 
Cleanthes taught that all souls are immortal, but 
that the intensity of existence after death would 
vary according to the strength or weakness of the 
particular soul, thereby leaving to the wicked some 
apprehension of future punishment; whereas Chry- 
sippus considered that only the souls of the wise 
and good were to survive death. (Plut. Plac. Phil. 
iv. 7.) Again, with regard to the ethical principle 
of the Stoics, to “live in unison with nature,” it is 
said that Zeno only enunciated the vague direction, 
6/xoKoyovfxivus which Cleanthes explained by 
the addition of rfj <pvj€t. (Stob. Eel. ii. p. 132.) 
By this he meant the universal nature of things, 
whereas Chrysippus understood by the nature 
which we are to follow, the particular nature of 
man, as well as universal nature. (Diog. Laert. vii. 
89.) This opinion of Cleanthes was of a Cynical 
character [Antisthenes], and held up as a model 
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of an animal state of existence, unimproved by the 
rogress of civilization. Accordingly we hear that 
is moral theory was even stricter than that of or¬ 
dinary Stoicism, denying that pleasure was agree¬ 
able to nature, or in any way good. The direction 
to follow universal nature also led to fatalist con¬ 
clusions, of which we find traces in the lines ciyou 
p' eS Zed, kcu mi 7 ’ 7} n enpatpevr}, ovoi iro$‘ vp.lv 
dpi Siareraypevos, k. t. A. (Mohnike, Kleant ha 
der Stoiker , fnigm. i.; see also Diog. Laert. l.c.; Cic. 
Acad. iv. *23, Div. i. 3, Fin. ii. 21, iv. 3; Ritter, 
Gcschichle der Philosophic, xi. 5. 1; Brucker, Hist. 
Cril. PhUosoph. pt. 1 L lib. ii. c. 9.) [G. E. L. C.] 
CLEANTHES (KAeaettys), the name of a 

freedman of Cato the Younger, who was also his 
physician, and attended him at tlie time of his 
death, ». c. 46. (Plut. Cut. ad fin.) [\V. A. G.] 

• CLEANTHES, an ancient painter of Corinth, 
mentioned among the inventors of that art by 
Pliny (//. N. xxxv. 5) and Athenagoras. (Legal, 
pro Christ, c. 17). A picture by him represent¬ 
ing the birth of Minerva was seen in the tem¬ 
ple of Diana near the Alpheus. (Strab. viii. p. 343, 
b.; Athen. viii. p. 346, c.) This work was not, 
as Gerhard (Auserles. Vasenbildcr, i. p. 12) says, 
confounding our artist with Ctesilochus (Plin. 
xxxv. 40), in a ludicrous style, but rather in the 
severe style of ancient art. [L. U.] 

CLEAHCIIUS (K\4ap X os), a Spartan, son of 
Ramphias. In the congress which the Spartans 
held at Corinth, in u. c. 412, it was determined to 

employ him ns commander in the Hellespont after 
Chios and Lesbos should be gained from the Athe¬ 
nians ; and in the same year the eleven commis¬ 
sioners, who were sent out from Sparta to take 
cognizance of the conduct of Astyochus, were en¬ 
trusted with the discretionary power of despatch¬ 
ing a force to the Hellespont under Clearebus. 
(Thuc. viii. 8, 39.) In b. c. 410, he was present 
at the battle of Cyzicus under Mindarus, who ap¬ 
pointed him to lead that part of the force which 
was specially opposed to Thrasybnlus. (Diod. xiii. 
51 ; Xcn. Hell. i. 1. § 16, &c.; Plut. Ale. 28.) 
In the same year, on the proposal of Agis, he was 
sent to Chalcedon and Byzantium, with the latter 
of which states he had a connexion of hospitality, 
to endeavour to cut off the Athenian supplies of 
corn in that quarter, and he accordingly fixed his 
residence at Byzantium as hnrmost When the 
town was besieged by the Athenians, b. c. 408, 
Clearchus reserved all the provisions, when they 
became scarce, for the Lacedaemonian soldiers ; 
and the consequent sufferings of the inhabitants, 
as well ns the general tyranny of his rule, led 
some parties within the place to surrender it to the 
enemy, and served afterwards to justify them even 
in the eyes of Spartan judges when they were 
brought to trial for the alleged treachery. At the 
time of the surrender, Clearchus had crossed over 
to Asia to obtain money from Phamabazus and to 
collect a force sufficient to raise the siege. He 
was afterwards tried for the loss of the town, and 
fined. (Xen. Ilell, i. 1. § 35, 3. § 15, &c.; Diod. 
xiii. 67; Plut Ale. 31; Polyaen. i. 47, ii. 2.) In 
B. c. 406 he was present at the battle of Arginusae, 
and was named by Callicratidas as the man most 
fit to act as commander, should he himself be slain. 
(Diod. xiii. 98.) On the conclusion of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, Clearchus, to whom peace was ever 
irksome, persuaded the Spartans to send him as 
general to Thrace, to protect the Greeks in that 
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quarter against the Thracians. But by the time 
he had reached the isthmus, the ephors repented 
their selection of him, and sent an order for his 
recall. He proceeded however to the Hellespont 
in spite of it, and was consequently condemned to 
death by the authorities at home. At Byzantium, 
where lie took up his residence, he behaved with 
great cruelty, and, having put to death many of 
the chief citizens .and seized their property, he 
raised a body of mercenaries with the money, and 
made himself master of the place. The Spartans, 
according to Diodorus, having remonstrated with 
him to no purpose, sent a force against him under 
Panthoides; and Clearchus, thinking it no longer 
safe to remain in Byzantium, withdrew to Selym- 
bria. Here he was defeated and besieged, but 
effected his escape by night, and passing over to 
Asia, proceeded to the court of Cyrus. The prince, 
whose object was to collect, without exciting suspi¬ 
cion, as many troops as possible for Iris intended 
expedition against his brother, supplied Clearchus 
with a large sum of money, with which he levied 
mercenaries, and employed them, till Cyrus should 
need their services, in protecting the Greeks of the 
Thracian Chersonesus against the neighbouring 
barbarians. Plutarch says,—a statement not very 
easy to be reconciled with the sentence of death 
which had been passed against him,—that he re¬ 
ceived also an order from Sparta to promote in all 
points the objects of Cyrus. When the prince had 
set out on his expedition, Clearchus joined him at 
Celaenae in Phrygia with a body of 2000 men in 
all, being, according to Xenophon (Anab. iii. 1. 
§ 10), the only Greek who was aware of the 
prince’s real object. When the actual intention of 
Cyrus began to be suspected, the Greeks refused 
to march further, and Clearchus, attempting to 
force his own troops to proceed, narrowly escaped 
stoning at their hands. Professing then to come 
into their wishes, and keeping up a show of vari¬ 
ance between himself and Cyrus, he gradually led, 
not his own forces only, but the rest of his coun¬ 
trymen as well, to perceive the difficulties of their 
position should they desert the service of the prince, 
and thus ultimately induced them to advance. 
When Orontes was brought to trial for his treason, 
Clearchus was the only Greek admitted into the 
number of judges, and he was the first to advise 
sentence of death against the accused. At tho 
battle of Cunaxa, b. a 401, he commanded the 
right wing of the Greeks, which rested on tho 
Euphrates; from this position bethought it unsafe 
to withdraw, as such a step would have exposed 
him to the risk of being surrounded ; and he there¬ 
fore neglected the directions of Cyrus, who had 
desired him to charge with all his force the enemy’s 
centre. Plutarch blames him exceedingly for such 
an excess of caution, and attributes to it the loss 
of the battle. When the Greeks began their re¬ 
treat, Clearchus was tacitly recognized as their 
commander-in-chief, and in this capacity lie exhi¬ 
bited his usual qualities of prudence and energy, 
as well as great strictness in the preservation of 
discipline. At length, however, being desirous of 
coming to a better understanding with Tissapher- 
nes, and allaying the suspicions which existed be¬ 
tween him and the Greeks in spite of their solemn 
treaty, Clearchus sought an interview with the 
satrap, the result of which was an agreement to 
punish the parties on both sides who had laboured 
I to excite their mutual jealousy ; and Tissaph ernes 
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promised that, if Clearchus would bring bis chief 
officers to him, he would point out those who had 
instilled suspicion into him against their country¬ 
men. Clearchus fell into the snare, and induced 
four of the generals and twenty of the lochagi to 
accompany him to the interview. The generals 
were admitted and arrested, while the other officers, 
who had remained without, were massacred. Clear¬ 
chus and his colleagues were sent to the court of 
Artaxerxes, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
queen-mother, Parysatis, in their favour, were all 
beheaded, with the exception of Menon, who pe¬ 
rished by a more lingering death. In this account 
Xenophon and Ctesias in the main agree; but 
from the latter Plutarch reports besides several 
apocryphal stories. One of these is, that, while 
the bodies of the other generals were torn by dogs 
and birds, a violent wind raised over that of Clear¬ 
chus a tomb of sand, round which, in a miracu¬ 
lously short space of time, an overshadowing grove 
of palm-trees arose ; so that the king repented 
much when he know that he had slain a favourite 
of the gods. (Xen. Anab. i. 1. § 9, 2. § 9, 3. 
§§ 1—21, 5. §§ 11—17, 6 . §§ 1—11, 8 . §§ 4—13, 
ii. 1—6. § 15; l)iod. xiv. 12, 22—26 ; Plut. Ar- 
tax. 8 , 18.) [E. E.] 

CLEARCIIUS (KA £apx°s\ n citizen of Heme* 
leia on the Euxine, was recalled from exile by the 
nobles to aid them in quelling the seditious temper 
and demands of the people. According to Justin, 
he made an agreement with Mithridates I. of 
Pontus to betray the city to him on condition of 
holding it under him ns governor. But, perceiving 
apparently that he might make himself master of 
it without the aid of Mithridates, he not only 
broke his agreement with the latter, but seized his 
person, and compelled him to pay a large sum for 
his release. Having deserted the oligarchical side, 
he came forward as the man of the people, obtain¬ 
ed from them the command of a body of merce¬ 
naries, and, having got rid of the nobles by murder 
and banishment, raised himself to the tyranny. 
He used his power as badly, and with ns much 
cruelty n 3 he had gained it, while, with the very 
frenzy of arrogance, he assumed publicly the attri¬ 
butes of Zeus, and gave the name of Kepavrbs to 
one of his sons. He lived in constant fear of assas¬ 
sination, against which he guarded in the strictest 
way. But, in spite of his precautions, he was 
murdered by Chion and Leon in B. c. 353, after a 
reign of twelve years. He is said to have been a 
pupil both of Plato and of Isocrates, the latter of 
whom asserts that, while he was with him, he was 
one of the gentlest and most benevolent of men. 
(Diod. xv. 81, xvl 36 ; Just xvi. 4, 5; Polyaen. 
ii. 30 ; Memn. ap. Phot. Bibl. 224 ; Plut. de Alex. 
Fort. ii. 5, ad Princ. tncrud. 4 ; Theopomp. op. 
Athen. iii. p. 85; Isocr. Ep. ad Timoth. p. 423, ad 
fin.; Suid. s. v. KA capxos ; Wesseling, ad Diod. 
U. cc.; Pcrizon. ad Ael. V. II. ix. 13.) [E. E.] 
CLEARCH US (KAe'apx 05 )* of Soli, one of Aris¬ 
totle's pupils, was the author of a number of works, 
none of which are extant, on a very great variety 
of subjects. Ho seems to have been the 6 ame per¬ 
son whom Athenaeus (i. p. 4, a.) calls rpextban- 
?os 9 or the diner out. A list of his principal 
writings is subjoined, all the references which may 
be found in Vossius (dc Hist. Grace, pp. 83, 84, 
cd. Westermann) being omitted for the sake of 
brevity:—1. B/oi, a biographical work, extending 
to at least eight books. (See Athen. xii. p. 548, d.) 
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2. A commentary on Plato's “Timaeus.” (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, iii. p. 95.) 3. IIAcitwj'os tyudpiov. 

(Diog. Laert. iii. 2.) 4. n«pl ruu> cv t? 7 nAarwi/oy 
IIoAiTsta padynaTiKws ctpTjpivuv. 5. r*pyi0ios> a 
treatise on flattery, so called, according to Athe¬ 
naeus (vi. p.255), from Gergithius, one of Alexan¬ 
der's courtiers. 6. IRpl iratScias. (Diog. Laert. 
i. 9 ; Athen. xv. p. 697, e.) 7. I lepl (j>i\ias . 

8 . Uapoifxicu. 9. Ucpl yp'Kfwv, on riddles. 10. 
’Ep&mxd, probably historical, a collection of love- 
stories, not unmixed with the discussion of some 
very odd questions on the subject ( c . y. Athen. xii. 
p.553, f.). 11. n«pl ypafpwv, on paintings. 

(Athen. xiv. p. 648, f.) 12. Tlcpiypatpal ? The 

reading in Athenaeus (vii. ad init.) is doubtful ; 
see Dalechamp and Casaubon, ad loc. 13. Ilepl 
vapKTis, on the Torpedo. 14. nepl tcuv ervdpur 9 
on water-animals. 15. Uepl SivcSe, on sand-wastes. 

16. Ihpl OKtKcTwv, an anatomical work. (Casaub. 
ad Athen. ix. p. 399.) 17. n*/d urrrou, the 

genuineness of which, however, has been called in 
question. (Fabr. Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 481.) This 
is the work to which Clement of Alexandria refers . 
(Strom, i. 15) for the account of the philosophical 
Jew, with whom Aristotle was said to have held 
much communication, and therein, by his own con¬ 
fession, to have guined more than he imparted. It 
has been doubted also whether the work on mili¬ 
tary tactics referred to by Aclianus Tactieus (clu 1) 
should be ascribed to the present Clearchus or to 
the tyrant of Hcmcleia. (Sec Voss. /. c .; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. iii. p. 481.) [E. E.] 

CLEARCHUS (KA^apxos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, whose time is unknown. 
Fragments are preserved from his KiOapyMs 
(Athen. x. p. 426, a., xiv. p. 623, c.), KopirOlot 
(xiv. p. 613, b.), n ardpooos (xiv. p. 642, b.), and 
from a play, the title of which is unknown, ^i. 
p. 28, e.; Eustath. ad Odyss. p. 1623,47 ; Meinec, 
Com. Graec. i. p. 490, iv. pp. 562, 849.) [P. S. | 
CLEARCHUS, a sculptor in bronze at Rhc- 

f ium, is important as the teacher of the celebrated 
’ythagoras, who flourished at the time of Myron 
and Polvcletns. Clearchus was the pupil of the 
Corinthian Euchcir, and belongs probably to the 
72nd and following Olympiads. The whole pedi¬ 
gree of the school to which he is to be ascribed is 
given by Pausanins. (vi. 4. § 2. Comp. Heyne, 
Ojtusc. Acad. v. p. 371.) [L. U.] 

CLEATUDAS(KAcapi'5as), a friend of Brasidas, 
and apparently one of those young men whose 
appointment to foreign governments Thucydides 
considers to have been inconsistent with Spartan 
principles (iv. 132). He was made governor of 
Amphipolis by Brasidas; and in the battle there, 
in which Brasidas and Cleon were killed, he com¬ 
manded the main body of the forces, b. c. 422. 
Cleazidas afterwards distinguished himself in the 
quarrels which arose after the peace of Nicias, by 
giving up Amphipolis, not (as the terms required) 
to the Athenians, but to the Amphipolitans them¬ 
selves. (Thuc. v. 10, 21, 34.) [A. H. C.J 

CLEDO'NIUS, the author of an essay upon 
Latin grammar, published by Putschius from a 
single corrupt and imperfect MS., inscribed “ Ars 
Ch*donii Romani Scnatoris, Constantinopolitani 
Grammatici." It is professedly a commentary on 
the celebrated treatise of Donatus, and to suit the 
arrangement of that work is divided into two 
parts, the former, or ars prima , containing illus¬ 
trations of the Edilio Prima; the latter, or ars 
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tecuuda , of the Editio Secwida. [Donat us.] Of 
Cledonius personally we know nothing; but it is 
not improbable that he may have been attached to 
the Auditorium or University established in the 
capitolium of Constantinople, an institution to 
which we find an allusion in p. 1866. (Comp. 
Godofr. ad Cod. Theodos. 14. tit. 9 vol. v. p. 203, 
&c.) The only edition is that contained in the 
“ Grammaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui ” of 
Put 8 chiu 8 , 4to., Hanov. 1605, pp. 1859—1939. 
(Osann, Beilriige zur Griecli. und Horn. Litteratur- 
gescL vol. ii. p. 314.) [W. R.] 

CLEE'MPORUS or CLEA'MPORUS, a phy¬ 
sician, who may have lived in the sixth or fifth 
century b. c., as Pliny says that a botanical work, 
which was commonly attributed to Pythagoras, 
was by some persons supposed to have been 
written by him. (If. N. xxiv. 101.) [VV. A. G ] 
CLEIDE'MUS (K\*'i8vpos\ an ancient Athe¬ 
nian author. Meursius is inclined to believe 
( Petsislr . c. 2), that the name, where it occurs in 
Plutarch, Athenaeus, and others, has been substi¬ 
tuted, by an error of the copyists, forCleitodemus, 
who is mentioned by Pausanias (x. 15) as the most 
ancient writer of Athenian history. We find in 
Athenaeus the following works ascribed to Clci- 
demus:—1. ‘E^yyrjriKds. (Athen. ix. p. 410, a.) 
This is probably the same work which is referred 
to by Suidas (s. v. a Yys). Casaubon (ad Athen. 

1. c.) and Vossius (d« Hist. Graec. p. 418, ed. 
Westermami) think that it was a sort of lexicon ; 
but it seems rather to have been an antiquarian 
treatise, in verse, on religious rites and ceremonies. 
(Comp. Ruhnken, ad Tim. 8. v. *E(rryyral.) 2. 

* At dis (Athen. vi. p.235, a.), the subject of which 
seems to have been the history and antiquities of 
Attica. It is probably the work quoted by Plu¬ 
tarch ( Thes. 19, *27), who mentions prolixity as the 
especial characteristic of the author. 3. Upvroyo- 
v(a, also apparently an antiquarian work. (Athen. 
xiv. p. 660, a.) 4. Ntfarot, a passage from the 
eighth book of which is referred to by Athenaeus 
(xii. p. 609, c.), relating to the first restoration of 
Peisistratus and the marriage of Hipparchus with 
Phva. (Comp. Herod, i. 60.) We cannot fix the 
exact period at which Cleidemus flourished, but it 
must have been subsequently to b. c. 479, since 
Plutarch refers to his account of the battle of 
Plataea. (Plut. Arist. 19.) See further references 
in Vossius ((. c.). [E. E.] 

CL EUGENES (KKuyivys). 1. A citizen of 
Acanthus, sent ns ambassador to Sparta, b.c. 382, 
to obtain her assistance for Acanthus and the other 
Chalcidian towns against the Olynthians. Xeno¬ 
phon records a speech of his, delivered on tins oc¬ 
casion, in which he dwells much on the ambition 
of Olynthus and her growing power. Ilis appli¬ 
cation for aid was successful. (Xen. Hell. v. 2. 
§ 11, &c.; Diod. xv. 19, &c.; comp. p. 155, a.) 

2. A man who is violently attacked by Aristo¬ 
phanes in a very obscure passage (Ran. 705-716). 
where he is spoken of as a bath-man, puny in per¬ 
son, dishonest, drunken, and quarrelsome. The 
Scholiast says (ad Arist. 1. c.), that he was a rich 
matt, but of foreign extraction. He seems to have 
been a meddler in politics, and a mischievous char¬ 
latan of the day. [E. E.] 

CLEPNIAS (KAsunas.) 1. Son of Alcibiades. 
who traced his origin front Eurysaccs, the son of 
the Telamonian Ajax. This Alcibiades was the 
contemporary of Cleisthenes [Cleisthbnes,No.2], 
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whom he assisted in expelling the Peisistratidae' 
from Athens, and along with whom he was subse¬ 
quently banished. Cleinias married Deinomacha, 
the daughter of Megacles, and became by her the 
father of the famous Alcibiades. He greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the third naval engagement 
at Artemisium, B. c. 480, having provided a ship 
and manned it with 200 men at his own expense. 
He was slain in B. c. 447, at the battle of Coroneia, 
in which the Athenians were defeated by the Boeo¬ 
tian and Eubocan exiles. (Herod, viii. 17; Plut. 
Ale. 1; Plat. Ale. Prim. p. 112 ; Thuc. i. 113.) 

2. A younger brother of the famous Alcibiades. 
Pericles, the guardian of the youths, fearing lest 
Alcibiades might corrupt him, sent him away from 
his own house and placed him for education with 
his brother Ariphron; but the latter sent him back 
at the end of six months, finding it impossible to 
make anything of him. (Plat Protag. p. 320.) 
In another dialogue (Ale. Prim. p. 118, ad fin.; 
comp. Schol. ad loo.) he is spoken of as quite a 
madman. 

3. Son of Axiochus, and the same who is intro¬ 
duced ns a very young man by Plato in the 
M Euthvdemus,” was first cousin to No. 3 and to 
Alcibiades. 

4. The father of Aratus of Sicyon. The Sicyo- 
nians committed to him the supreme power in their 
state on the deposition, according to Pausanias, of 
the tyrants Euthydemus and Timoclcidns, the 
latter of whom, according to Plutarch, was joined 

with Cleinias as his colleague. Soon after this 
Abantidas murdered Cleinias and seized the ty¬ 
ranny, b. c. 2C4. (Paus. ii. 8; Plut. Aral. 2.) 
[Abantidas.] [E. Ii.] 

CLEPNIAS (KAciWar), a Pythagorean philo¬ 
sopher, of Tarentum, was a contemporary and friend 
of Plato’s, ns appears from the story (perhaps other¬ 
wise worthless) which Diogenes Laertius (ix. 40) 
gives on the authority of Aristoxenus, to the effect 
that Plato wished to burn all the writings of De¬ 
mocritus which he could collect, but was prevented 
by Amyclas and Cleinias. In his practice, Clei- 
nias was a true Pythagorean. Thus we hear that 
he used to assuage his anger by playing on his 
harp; and, when Prorus of Cyrene had lost all his 
fortune through a political revolution (comp.Thrige, 
Res Cyreneusinm , § 48), Cleinias, who knew no¬ 
thing of him except that he was a Pythagorean, 
took on himself the risk of a voyage to Cyrene, 
and supplied him with money to the full extent of 
his loss, (lamblich. Vit. Pylh. 27, 31, 33 ; Ael. 
V. II. xiv. 23; Perizon. ad loc.; Chnmncl. Pont. 
ap. Athen. xiv. p. 623, f.; Diod. Fragm. lib. x.; 
Fabric. DHL Graec. i. pp. 840, 886.) [E. E.] 

CLE1NIS (KAe?m), the husband of Harpeand 
father of Lycius, Ortygius, Ilarpasus, and Arte- 
micha. He lived in Mesopotamia, near Babylon, 
and was beloved by Apollo and Artemis. Having 
heard that the Hyperboreans sacrificed asses to 
Apollo, he wished to introduce the same custom at 
Babylon ; but Apollo threatened him, and com¬ 
manded that only sheep, goats, and heifers should 
be sacrificed. Lycius and Ilarpasus, the sons of 
Cleinis, however, persisted in sacrificing asses, 
whereupon Apollo infuriated the animals so as to 
attack the family of Cleini9. Other divinities, 
however, took pity upon the family, and changed 
all its members into different birds. (Anton Lib. 
20.) [L. S.] 

CLEINO'MACHUS (KAeu^axoj), a Megaric 
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philosopher of Thurmrn, is said by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (ii. 112) to have been the first who composed 
treatises on the fundamental principles of dialectics 
(«■€/>< d^iuparuu Kai KarTjyoprjpdruu). We learn 
from Saidas (s. v. riu/5/W), that Pyrrhon, who 
flourished about 330 b. c., attended the instruc¬ 
tions of Bryso, and that the latter was a disciple 
of Cleinomachus. We may therefore set the date 
of Cleinomachus towards the commencement of the 
same century. [E. E.] 

CLEIO. [Musae.J 

CLEI'STHENES (KAenrfleVrjs). 1. Son of 
Aristonymus and tyrant of Sicyon. He was des¬ 
cended from Orthagoras, who founded the dynasty 
about 100 years before his time, and succeeded hU 
grandfather Myron in the tyranny, though proba¬ 
bly not without some opposition. (Herod, vi. 126 ; 
Aristot. Polit. v. 12, ed Bekk.; Paus. ii. 8; Mul¬ 
ler, Dor. i. 8. § 2.) In B. c. 595, he aided the 
Amphictyons in the sacred war against Cirrha, 
which ended, after ten years, in the destruction of 
the guilty city, and in which Solon too is said to 
have assisted with his counsel the avengers of the 
god. (Paus. x. 37 ; Aesch. c. Cles. § 107, &c.; 
Clinton, F. II. sub anno, 595.1 Wo find Cieis- 
thenes also engaged in war with Argos, his enmity 
to which is said by Herodotus to have been so 
great, that he prohibited the recitation at Sicyon 
of Homer's poems, because Argos was celebrated 
in them, and restored to the worship of Dionysus 
what the historian calls, by a prolepsis, the tragic 
choruses in which Adrastus, the Argive hero, was 
commemorated. (Herod, v. 67; see Nitzsch, Mclc- 
tom. i. p. 153, &c.) Muller (/. c.) connects this 
hostility of Cleisthencs towards Argos, the chief 
Dorian city of the district, with his systematic en¬ 
deavour to depress and dishonour the Dorian tribes 
at Sicyon. The old names of these he altered, 
calling them by new ones derived from the sow, 
the ass, and the pig ('Yoroi, ’O^arai, Xoiptarcu ), 
while to his own tribe he gave the title of ’A pxfaaoi 
(lords of the people). The explanation of his mo¬ 
tive for this given by Muller (Dor. iii. 4. § 3) 
seems even less satisfactory than the one of Hero¬ 
dotus which he sets aside; and the historian's 
statement, that Clciathcnes of Athens imitated his 
grandfather in his political changes, may justify 
the inference, that the measures adopted at Sicyon 
with respect to the tribes extended to more than a 
mere alteration of their names. (Herod, v. 67,68.) 
From Aristotle (Pol. v. 12) we learn, that Cleis- 
thenes maintained his power partly through the 
respect inspired by his military exploits, and partly 
by the popular and moderate course which he 
adopted in his general government. His adminis¬ 
tration also appears to have been characterized by 
much magnificence, and Pausanias mentions a 
colonnade ((Trod KA tiaQivem) which he built with 
the spoils taken in the sacred war. (Paus. ii. 9.) 
Wo have no means of ascertaining the exact date 
of the death of Cleisthenes, or the conclusion of 
his tyranny, but we know that it cannot be placed 
earlier than b. c. 582, in which year he won the 
victory in the chariot-race at the Pythian games. 
(See Clinton and Muller on the year.) His daugh¬ 
ter Agarista, whom so many suitors sought, was 
given in marriage to Megacles the Alcmaeonid. 
[Agarista.] 

2. An Athenian, son of Megacles and Agarista, 
and grandson of the tyrant of Sicyon, appears as 
tlie head of the Alcmaeonid clan on the banish- 
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ment of the Peisistratidae, and was indeed sus¬ 
pected of having tampered with the Delphic oracle, 
and urged it to require from Sparta the expulsion 
of Hippias. Finding, however, that he could not 
cope with his political rival Isagoras except through 
the aid of the commons, he set himself to increase 
the power of the latter, and to remove most of the 
safeguards against democracy which Solon had 
established or preserved. There is therefore less 
trutn than rhetoric in the assertion of Isocrates 
(Areiopay. p. 143, a), that Cleisthenes merely re¬ 
stored the constitution of Solon. The principal 
change which he introduced, and out of which 
most of his other alterations grew, was the aboli¬ 
tion of the four ancient tribes, and tho establish¬ 
ment of ten new ones in their stead. These last 
were purely local, and the object as well as the 
effect of the arrangement was, to give permanence 
to democratic ascendency by the destruction of 
the old aristocratic associations of clanship. (Comp.' 
Arist. Polil. vi. 4, ed. Bekk.; Thrigc, lies Cyrcn. 
§ 48.) The increase in the number of the fiovKlj 
and of the vavKpapiai was a consequence of the 
above measure. The (pparplai were indeed allowed 
to remain as before, but, as they were no longer 
connected with tho tribes (the &moi constituting 
the new subdivision), they ceased to be of any 
political importance. According to Aelian ( V. II. 
xiii. 24) Cleisthenes was also the first who insti¬ 
tuted ostracism, by which he is said, on the same 
authority, to have been the first sufferer; and this 
is partly borne out by Diodorus (xi. 55), who says, 
that ostracism was introduced after the banishment 
of the Peisistratidae (but see Plut Nic. 11; Har* 
pocrat. s.v. v linrapxo5). We learn, moreover, from 
Aristotle (Polil. iii. 2, ed Bekk.) that he admitted 
into tho tribes a number of persons who wero not 
of Athenian blood ; but this appears to have been 
only intended to serve his purposes at the time, not 
to be a precedent for the future. By some again ho 
is supposed to have remodelled the Ephctae, add¬ 
ing a fifth court to the four old ones, and altering 
the number of tho judges from 80 to 51, i c. fivo 
from each tribe and a president. (Wachsmuth, 
voL i. p. 360, Eng. transl.; but see M filler, Eu~ 
menid. $ 64, &c.) Tho changes of Cleisthenes 
had the intended effect of gaining political supe¬ 
riority for himself and his party, and Isagoras was 
reduced to apply for the aid of the Spartans under 
Cleomenes I. Heralds accordingly were sent from 
Lacedaemon to Athens, who demanded and ob¬ 
tained the banishment of Cleisthenes and the rest 
of tho Alcmaconidae, as the accursed family (iva- 
7 «?r), on whom rested the pollution of Cylon's 
murder. [Cylon.] Cleisthenes having withdrawn, 
Cleomenes proceeded to expel 700 families pointed 
out by Isagoras, and endeavoured to abolish the 
Council of 500, and to place the government in tho 
hands of 300 oligarchs. But the Council resisted 
the attempt, and the people supported them, and 
besieged Cleomenes and Isagoras in the Acropolis, 
of which they had taken possession. On the third 
day the besieged capitulated, and the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians and Isagoras were allowed to depart from 
Attica. The rest were put to death, and Cleis¬ 
thenes and the 700 banished families were re¬ 
called. (Herod, v. 63, 66, 69—73, vi. 131; comp. 
Did. of Ant. pp. 156, 235, 323, &c., 633, 755, 
990—993.) 

3. An Athenian, whose foppery and effeminate 
profligacy brought him more than once under tho 
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lash ol Aristophanes. Thus the Clouds are said 
to take the form of women when they see him 
( Nub. 354); and in the Thesmophoriazusae (574, 
&c.) he brings information to the women, as being 
a particular friend of theirs, that Euripides has 
smuggled in Mnesilochus among them as a spy. 
In spite of his character he appears to have been 
appointed on one occasion to the sacred office of 
dtcapos. ( Vesp . 1187.) The Scholiast on Ach. 
118 and Eq. 1371 says, that, in order to preserve 
the appearance of youth, he wore no beard, re¬ 
moving the hair by an application of pitch. (Comp. 
Elmsl. ad Ach. 118.) [E. E.] 

CLEITA'GORA (KAci raySpa), a lyric poetess, 
mentioned by Aristophanes in his Wasps (v. 1245), 
and in his lost play, the Danaids. She is vari¬ 
ously represented as a Lacedaemonian, a Thessalian, 
and a Lesbian. (Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. 1239, 
1245, Lysistr. 1237 ; Suid. Ilesych. s. t>.) [P. S.] 
CLE IT ARC II US (KAti'rapxos)* tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Euboea. After Plutarchus had been ex¬ 
pelled from the tyranny of Eretria by Phocion, 
B. c. 350, popular government was at first esta¬ 
blished ; but strong party struggles ensued, in 
which the adherents of Athens were at length 
overpowered by those of Macedonia, and Philip 
then sent Hipponicus, one of his generals, to des¬ 
troy the walls of Porthmus, the harbour oi Eretria, 
and to set up Hipparchus, Automcdon, and Clei- 
tarchus as tyrants. (Plut. Phoc. 13; Dem. deCor. 
§ 88, Philipp, iii. §§ 68, G9.) This was subse¬ 
quent to the peace between Athens and Philip in 
B. c. 346, since Demosthenes adduces it as one of 
the proofs of a breach of the peace on the part of 
Macedon. (Philipp, iii. § 23.) The tyrants, how¬ 
ever, were not suffered to retain their power 
quietly, for Demosthenes ( Philip . iii. § 69) men¬ 
tions two armaments sent by Philip for their sup¬ 
port, at different times, under Eurylochus and 
Parmenion respectively. Soon after, we find 
Cleitarchus in solo possession of the government; 
but he docs not seem to have been at open hosti¬ 
lity with Athens, though he held Eretria for Phi¬ 
lip, for we hear of the Athenians sending ambas¬ 
sadors to request his consent to the arrangement 
for uniting Euboea under one federative government, 
having its congress at Chalcis, to which Athens 
was also to transfer the annual contributions from 
Orcus and Eretria. Aeschines says, that a talent 
from Cleitarchus was part of the bribe which he 
alleges that Demosthenes received for procuring 
the decree in question. Cleitarchus appears there¬ 
fore to have come into the above project of Demos¬ 
thenes and Callias, to whom he would naturally 
be opposed ; but he thought it perhaps a point 
gained if he could get rid of the remnant of Athe¬ 
nian influence in Eretria. For the possible mo¬ 
tives of Demosthenes, see p. 568, a. The plan, 
however, seems to have fallen to the ground, and 
Demosthenes in b. c. 341 carried a decree for an 
expedition to Euboea with the view of putting 
down the Macedonian interest in the island. On 
this, Cleitarchus and Philistides, the tyrant of 
Oreus, sent ambassadors to Athens to prevent, if 
possible, the threatened invasion; and Aeschines, 
at whose house the envoys were entertained, ap¬ 
pears to have supported their cause in the assem¬ 
bly. But the decree was carried into effect, and 
the command of the armament was given to Pho¬ 
cion, by whom Cleitarchus and Philistides were 
expelled from their respective cities. (Aesch. c. 
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Ctes. §§ 85—103; Dem. de Cor . p. 252, &c,; 
Diod. xvi. 74; Plut. Dem. 17.) [E. E.] 

CLEITARCHUS (KA^lrapxos), son of the his¬ 
torian Deinon (Plin. II. N. x. 49), accompanied 
Alexander the Great in his Asiatic expedition, 
and wrote a history of it. This work has been 
erroneously supposed by some to have formed the 
basis of that of Curtius, who is thought to have 
closely followed, even if he did not translate 
it. We find Curtius, however, in one passage 
(ix. 5. $ 21) differing from Cleitarchus, and even 
censuring him for his inaccuracy. Cicero also (dc 
Ley. i. 2) speaks very slightingly of the production 
in question (t<1 vcpl ’A \ilavtipov)> and mentions 
him again (Brut. 11) as one who, in his account of 
the death of Themistocles, eked out history with 
a little dash of romance. Quintilian says (Inst. 
Or. x. 1), that his ability was greater than his 
veracity ; and Longinus (de SuUim. § 3; comp. 
Toup. ad loc.) condemns his style as frivolous and 
inflated, applying to it the expression of Sophocles, 
(rpixpois piv avhloKois , <p<>p$tias 5* dVcp. He is 

quoted also by Plutarch (Them. 27, Alex. 46), and 
several times by Pliny, Athcnacus, and Strabo. 
The Cleitarchus, whose treatise on foreign words 
(*yA<3<r«rai) is frequently referred to by Athoimeus, 
was a different person from the historian. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, iii. p. 38; Voss, dc Hist. Grace, p. 90, 
ed. Westennann.) [E. E.) 

CLE1TE (KAefrrj), a daughter of king Merops, 
and wife of Cyzicus. After the murder of her 
husband by the Argonauts she hung herself, and 
the tears of the nymphs, who lamented her death, 
were changed into the well of the name of Cleite. 
(Apollon. Rliod. i. 967, 1063, &c.) [L. S.] 

CLEITODE'MUS. [Clkidemus.] 
CLEITO'MACH US (KA ciropaxos). a Cartha¬ 
ginian by birth, and called Ilasdrubal in his own 
language, came to Athens in the 40 th year of his age, 
previously at'least to the year 146 B. c. He thero 
became connected with the founder of the New 
Academy, the philosopher Cameades, under whose 
guidance he rose to be one of the most distinguished 
disciples of this school; but he also studied at the 
same time the philosophy of the Stoics and Peri¬ 
patetics. Diogenes Laertius, to whom we arc in¬ 
debted for these notices of the life of Cleitomachus, 
relates also (iv. 67), that he succeeded Cameades 
as the head of the Academy on the death of the 
latter, b. c. 129. (Comp. Steph. Byz. s.v. K apxv- 
Sdv.) He continued to teach at Athens till as late 
as b.c. 111, at all events, as Crassus heard him in 
that year. (Cic. de Oral. i. 11.) 

Of his works, which amounted to 400 books 
(jSieAia, Diog. Laert. 1. c.), only a few titles are 
preserved. His main object in writing them was 
to make known the philosophy of his master C'ar- 
neades, from whose views he never dissented. 
Cleitoinachus continued to reside at Athens till 
the end of his life; but he continued to cherish a 
strong affection for his native country, and when 
Carthage was taken in b. c. 146, he wrote a work 
to console his unfortunate countrymen. This 
work, which Cicero says he had read, was taken 
from a discourse of Cameades, and was intended 
to exhibit the consolation which philosophy sup¬ 
plies even under the greatest calamities. (Cic. 
'fuse. iii. 22.) Cicero seems indeed to have paid 
a good deal of attention to the works of Clcitoma- 
chus, and speaks in high terms of his industry, 
penetration, and philosophical talent. (Acad. ii. O', 
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81.) He sometimes translates from the works of 
Cleitomachus, as for instance from the “ De susti- 
nendis Offensionibus," which was in four books. 
(Acad. ii. 31.) 

Cleitomachus appears to have been well known 
to his contemporaries at Rome, for two of his 
works were dedicated to illustrious Romans; one 
to the poet C. Lucilius, and the other to L. Censo- 
riuus, consul in B. c. 149. (Cic. Acad. ii. 3*2.) 
Cleitomachus probably treated of the history of 

f hilosophy in his work on the philosophical sects 
irtp) aipeaeuu). (l)iog. Laert. ii. 92.) 

(Fabric. Bill, Grace. iii. p. 168 ; Bruckcr, Hist. 
Phil. i. p.771; Orelli, Onom. Tull. ii. pp. 159, ICO; 
Suid. s. v K\etr6/xaxos.) [A.S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS (KAf iT^a X os\ a Theban 
athlete, whose exploits are recorded by Pausanias 
(vi. 15 ; comp. Suid. s. v. KAe ir6.uaxos). He won 
the prize at Olympia in the pancratium in 01. 141. 
(u. c. *216.) Aelian mentions ( Y r . II. iii. 30) his 
rent temperance, and the care he took to keep 
imself in good condition. [E. E.J 

CLEPrO'N YMUS(Ka«it«i'u/ios). an historian 
of uncertain date. A work of his on Italy and 
another on Sybarisnrc quoted by Plutarch. ( Parol/. 
Min. 10, 21.) Ilia Trayica , also quoted by Plu¬ 
tarch (do Fluv, 3), Vossius supposes to have been 
a collection of the legends which formed the ordi¬ 
nary subjects of ancient tragedy; but it has been 
proposed to substitute OpaiuK<Zu for rpayucvr in 
the passage in question. (Voss, de Hist. Grace, p. 
418, ed. Westemmnn.) [E. E.J 

CLEl'TOPHON (KActrojxSr), a Rhodian au¬ 
thor of uncertain date, to whom we find the fol¬ 
lowing works ascribed ; 1. raXanud, a history of 
the Gauls, from which Plutarch (Parallel. Min. 15) 
gives a story, parallel to that of Tnrpeia in Livy, 
of a woman of Ephesus, who betrayed the town to 
Brennus. 2. * It'Si/ccf, from the tenth book of which 
Plutarch (do Fluv . 25. $ 3) quotes a medical recipe 
for the jaundice. 3. ’IraAixj. 4. Krltr«iy, a work 
on the origin of different cities (Plut. dc Fluv. 6. 
$ 4), from which we obtain one theory on the ety¬ 
mology of Lugdunum. (Sec Voss, dc Hist. Grace. 
pp. 418, 419.) [E. E.] 

CLEITUS (KA«iroy). 1. A son of Aegyptus, 
murdered by Cleitc. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of Mantras, carried off by Eos on ac¬ 
count of his extraordinary beauty. (Horn. Od. xv. 
250; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1780.) 

3. A son of Peisenorof Troy, slain by Teucrus. 
(Horn. IL xv. 445, &c.) 

4. The beloved friend of Pallene, who fought 
with his rival Dryas for the possession of Pallene, 
and conquered him by the assistance of the maiden. 
Sitlion, the father of Pallene, wanted to punish his 
daughter, but she was rescued from his hands by 
Aphrodite, and after Sithon's death she married 
Cleitus and the country of Pallene derived its name 
from her. (Conon, Narrat . 10; Parthen. Erot. 6 ) 

5. King of the Sithoncs in Thrace, who gave 
his daughter Chrysonoe or Torone in marriage to 
Proteus, who had come to Thrace from Egypt. 
(Conon, Narrat. 32.) [L. S.J 

CLEITUS (KAeiroy or KAerrJs). 1. Son of 
Bardylis, king of Illyria. [See p. 463.] In B. c. 
335, having received promise of aid from Glaucias, 
king of the Taulantians, he revolted from Alexan¬ 
der the Great. The latter accordingly invaded 
his country, and after a campaign, in which the 
ad .an tag* of the Illyrians and their allies la}- en- 
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tircly in the strong positions they were enabled to 
take up among their hills, compelled him to flee 
from his dominions and take refuge in those of 
Glaucias. Arrian mentions a dreadful sacrifice of 
three boys, three girls, and three black rams, of¬ 
fered by the Illyrians before their first battle with 
Alexander's troops. (Arr. Anab. L 5,6; Plut. 
Alex. U; Diod. xvii. 8.) 

2. A Macedonian, surnamed MeAas, son of 
Dropidcs, and brother to Lanice or Hellanice, 
nurse of Alexander the Great. He saved Alex¬ 
ander's life at the battle of Granicus, b. c. 334, 
cutting off with a blow of his sword the arm of 
Spithridates which was raised to slay the king. 

At the battle of Arbcln, B. c. 331, he commanded, 
in the right wing, the body of cavalry called 
‘'Ayrjfxa (see Polyb. v. 65, xxxi. 3); and when, in 
B. c. 330, the guards (^raipoi) were separated into 
two divisions, it being considered expedient not to 
entrust the sole command to any one man, Ileplm- 
estion and Clcitus were appointed to lead respec¬ 
tively the two bodies. In B. c. 328, Artabazus 
resigned his satrapy of Bactria, and the king gave 
it to Clcitus. On the eve of the day on which ho 
was to set out to take possession of his government, 
Alexander, then at M&racanda in Sogdinnn, cele¬ 
brated a festival in honour of the Dioscuri, though 
the day was in fact sacred to Dionysus—a circum¬ 
stance which afterwards supplied his friends with 
a topic of consolation to him in his remorse for the 
murder of Clcitus, the soothsayers declaring, that 
his frenzy had been caused by the god's wrath at 
the neglect of his festival. At the banquet nn 
angry dispute arose, the particulars of which are 
variously reported by diflerent authors. They 
agree, however, in stating, that Cleitus became 
exasperated at a comparison which was instituted 
between Alexander and Philip, much to the dis¬ 
paragement of the latter, and also at supposing 
that his own services and those of his contempora¬ 
ries were depreciated as compared with the exploits 
of younger men. Being heated with wine, ho 
launched forth into language highly insolent to the 
king, quoting a passage from Euripides (Androin. 
683, &c.) to the effect, that the soldiers win by 
their toil the victories of which the general reaps 
the glory. Alexander at length, stung to a frenzy 
of rage, rushed towards him, but was held back 
by his friends, while Cleitus also was forced from 
the room. Alexander, being then released, seized 
a spear, and sprung to the door; and Cleitus, who 
was returning in equal fury to brave his anger, 
met him, and fell dead beneath his weapon. (Diod. 
xvii. 21, 57; Wen. ad loc.; Plut. Alex. 16, 50-52 ; 
Arr. Anab. i. 15, iii. 11, 27, iv. 8, 9; Curt. iv. 13. 
§ 26, viii. 1; Just. xii. 6.) 

3. Another of Alexander's officers, surnamed 
Aei/K 6s to distinguish him from the above. He is 
noted by Athenaeus and Aelian for his pomp and 
luxury, and is probably the same who is mentioned 
by Justin among the veterans sent home to Mace¬ 
donia under Craterus in b. c. 324. (Atlien. xii. 
p. 539, c.; AcL V. H. ix. 3; Just. xii. 12; Arr. 
Anab. vii. 12.) 

4. An officer who commanded the Macedonian 
fleet for Antipater in the Lamian war, b. c. 323, 
and defeated the Athenian admiral, Eetion, in two 
battles off the lvchinades. In the distribution of 
provinces at Triparadeisus, B. c. 321, lie ob* 
tained from Antipater the satrapy of Lydia; 
and when Antigonus was advancing to dispossess 
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him of it, in b. c. 319, after Antipater's death, he I favourably inclined towards it in consequence of 


garrisoned the principal cities, and sailed away to 
Macedonia to report the state of affairs to Poly- 
spcrchon. In b. c. 318, after Polysperchon had 
been baffled at Megalopolis, he sent Cleitus with 
a fleet to the coast of Thrace to prevent any forces 
of Antigonus from passing into Europe, and also 
to effect a junction with Arrhidaeus, who had shut 
himself up in the town of Cius. [See p. 350, a.] 
Nicanor being sent against him by Cassander, a 
battle ensued near Byzantium, in which Cleitus 
gained a decisive victory. But his success ren¬ 
dered him over-confident, and, having allowed his 
troops to disembark and encamp on land, he was 
surprised by Antigonus and Nicanor, and lost all 
his ships except the one in which he sailed him¬ 
self. Haying reached the shore in safety, he pro¬ 
ceeded towards Macedonia, but was slain by some 
soldiers of Lysimachns, with whom he fell in on 
the way. (Diod. xviii. 15, 39, 52, 72.) [E. E.] 

CLEMENS (KA^urjs), a Greek historian, pro¬ 
bably of Constantinople, who wrote, according to 
Suidas (s. e.), respecting the kings and emperors of 
the Romans, a work to Hieronymus on the figures 
of Isocrates (irepl rdu 'laoKpaTiKuiv ffx r J. u ^ LTOiy )j 
and other trcntiaea. Ruhnken (Prue/l ad Tim. 
IjCx. p. x.) supposes that Suidas has confounded 
two different persons, the historian and gramma¬ 
rian, but one supposition seems just as probable as 
the other. The grammatical works of Clemens are 
referred to in the Etymologicum Magnum (s. v. 
fdArj) and Suidas (s. vv."Hpat % iraXlufioKos), and 
the historical ones very frequently in the Byzantine 
writers. (Vossius, dc Ilidor. Grace, p. 416, ed. 
Wcstermann.) 

CLEMENS (KAif/xijs), a slave of Agrippa Postu- 
mus, whose person very much resembled his master's, 
and who availed himself of this resemblance, after 
the murder of the latter on the accession of Tiberius 
in a. d. 14, to personate the character of Agrippa. 
Great numbers joined him in Italy; he was gene¬ 
rally believed at Rome to be the grandson of Ti¬ 
berius ; and a formidable insurrection would pro¬ 
bably have broken out, had not Tiberius contrived 
to have him apprehended secretly. The emperor 
did not venture upon a public execution, but com¬ 
manded him to be slain in a private part of the 
palace. This was in a. d. 16. (Tac. Ann. ii. 39, 
40 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 16 ; comp. Suet. Tib. 25.) 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRIA US, whose name 
was T. Flavius Clemens, usually sumained Alexan- 
drinus, is supposed to have been born at Athens, 
though ho spent the greater part of his life at 
Alexandria. In this way the two statements in 
which he is called an Athenian and an Alexandrian 
(Epiphan. Ilaer. xxvii. 6) have been reconciled by 
Cave. In early life he was ardently devoted to 
the study of philosophy, and his thirst for know¬ 
ledge led him to visit various countries,—Greece, 
southern Italy, Coelo-Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

It appears, from his own account, that he had 
various Christian preceptors, of whom he speaks in 
terms of great respect. One of them was a Jew 
by birth, and several were from the East. At 
length, coming to Egypt, he sought out Pantaenus, 
master of the Christian school at Alexandria, to 
whose instructions he listened with much satisfac¬ 
tion, and whom he prized far more highly than all 
his former teachers. It is not certainly known 
whether he had embraced Christianity before hear¬ 
ing Pantaenus, or whether his mind had only been 


previous inquiries. Probably he first became a 
Christian under the influence of the precepts of 
Pantaenus, though Ncander thinks otherwise. 
After he had joined the Alexandrian church, ho 
became a presbyter, and about a. d. 190 he was 
chosen to be assistant to his beloved preceptor. 
In this latter capacity he continued until the year 
202, when both principal and assistant were 
obliged to flee to Palestine in consequence of the 
persecution under Severus. In the beginning of 
Caracalla’s reign he was at Jerusalem, to which 
city many Christians were then accustomed to re¬ 
pair in consequence of its hallowed spots. Alex¬ 
ander, bishop of Jerusalem, who was at that time 
a prisoner for the gospel, recommended him in a 
letter to the church at Antioch, representing him 
as a godly minister, a man both virtuous and well- 
known, whom they had already seen, and who 
had confirmed and promoted the church of Christ. 
It is conjectured, that Pantaenus and Clement re¬ 
turned, after an absence of three years, in 206, 
though of this there is no certain evidence. He 
must have returned before 211, because at that 
time he succeeded Pantaenus as master of the 
school. Among his pupils was the celebrated 
Origen. Guerikc thinks, that he died in 21 3 ; but 
it is better to assume with Cave and Schrbckh, 
that his death did not take place till 220. Hence 
he flourished under the reigns of Severus and Ca- 
racalla, 193—217. 

It cannot safely be questioned, that Clement 
held the fundamental truths of Christianity and 
exhibited genuine piety. But in his mental cha¬ 
racter the philosopher predominated. His learn¬ 
ing was great, his imagination lively, his power of 
perception not defective; but he was unduly prone 
to speculation. An eclectic in philosophy, he 
eagerly sought for knowledge wherever it could 
be obtained, examining every topic by the light of 
his own mind, and selecting out of all systems 
such truths ns commended themselves to his judg¬ 
ment. “ I espoused," says he, u not this or that 
philosophy, not the Stoic, nor the Platonic, nor the 
Epicurean, nor that of Aristotle; but whatever any 
of these sects had said that was fit and just, that 
taught righteousness with a divine and religious 
knowledge, all that being selected, I call philoso¬ 
phy." He is supposed to have leaned more to the 
Stoics than to any other sect. He seems, indeed, 
to have been more attached to philosophy than any 
of the fathers with the exception of Origen. 

In comprehensiveness of mind Clement was cer¬ 
tainly deficient. He never develops great principles, 
but runs chiefly into minute details, which often be¬ 
come trifling and insipid. In the interpretation of 
the Scriptures he was guided by fancy rather than 
fixed rules deduced from common sense. He pur¬ 
sues no definite principles of exposition, neither 
does he penetrate into the essential nature of 
Christianity. His attainments in purely religious 
knowledge could never have been extensive, as no 
one doctrine is well stated. From his works no 
system of theology can be gathered. It were pre¬ 
posterous to recur to them for sound exegesis, or 
even a successful development of the duties of a 
Christian, much less for an enlightened estimate of 
the obligations under which men are laid to their 
Creator and to each other. It may be questioncrl, 
whether he had the ability to compose a connected 
system of theology, or a code of Christian morality. 
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Doubtless great allowance should be made for the 
education and circumstances of the writer, the 
character of the age in which he lived, the persons 
for whom chiefly he wrote, the modes of thought 
then current, the entire circle of influences by which 
he was surrounded, the principal object he had in 
view; but after all deductions, much theological 
knowledge will not be attributed to him. The 
speculative philosopher is still more prominent 
than the theologian—the allegoriser rather than 
the expounder of the Bilfle appears—the metaphy¬ 
sician eclipses the Christian. 

The works of Clement which have reached us 
are his Aoyos nporpexTixds jrpos 'EAA rjvas or 7/or- 
tatory Address to the Greeks; najSay&rydr, or 
Teacher; 'ZrpwpaTf'is, or Miscellanies; and T is 6 
au)£6,u*vo$ UKoumos ; Quis Dives salvelur ? In 
addition to these, he wrote 'TvoTvndacts in eight 
books ; 7 repl tou Tlairx e - Paschate ; ircp\ 
Nrj<rrelay, i. e. de Jpjunio ; irepl KaraAaAias, i. e. 
dc Obtrectutione ; npoTptirriKos sis 'Tironom^v, i. e. 
Erhortalio ad Patientiam; Kavajv 'EKKArjaiaaTiKOs, 
i. c. Canon Ecdesiastirus, or de Canonibus Ecclesias¬ 
tic is ; sis ri)v Xlpo<p^TTju 'A/xds, On Vie Prophet 
Amos; 7r«pl Upovolas and "Opoi Zia<p6poi. If the 
iirorvrrcc<rsis bo the same ns the Adumbrationes 
mentioned by Cassiodorus, as is probable, various 
fragments of them are preserved and may be seen 
in Potter’s edition. Perhaps the lK\oyal tx twv 
T rpo(pr)Tu<wv, which are also given by Potter, 
were originally a part of the uirorviraaeis. Among 
the fragments printed in the same edition are 
also ix tu>v &tob6rov xa\ rijs dvaroAiKijs koAou- 
pivys 5iSa<rxa\tas xard rods OdaAci rrtvou xP^vovs 
liuropai, i. e. extracts from the writings of Thco- 
dotus and the doctrine called oriental, relating to 
the times of Valentinus. Whether these excerpts 
were really made by Clement admits of doubt, 
though Sylburg remarks that the style and phrase¬ 
ology resemble those of the Alexandrine father. 
The fragments of his lost works have been indus¬ 
triously collected by Potter, in the second volume 
of his edition of Clement's works; but Fabricius, 
at the end of his second volume of the works of 
Ilippolytus, published some of the fragments more 
fully, along with several not found in Potter’s edi¬ 
tion. There are also fragments in the Jiiblinth. 
Patr. of Galland. In various parts of his writings 
Clement speaks of other works which lie had 
written or intended to write. (See Potter, vol. ii. 
p. 1045.) 

His three principal works constitute parts of a 
whole. In the Hortatory Address his design was 
to convince the Heathens and to convert them to 
Christianity. It exposes the impurities of poly¬ 
theism as contrasted with the spirituality of Chris¬ 
tianity, and demonstrates the superiority of the 
gospel to the philosophy of the Gentile world by 
shewing, that it effectually purifies the motives 
and elevates the character. The Paedagoyue takes 
up the new convert at the point to which he is 
supposed to have been brought by the hortatory 
address, and furnishes him with rules for the regu¬ 
lation of his conduct. In the first chapter he 
explains what he means by the term Paedagoyue ,— 
one who instincts children, leading them up to 
manhood through the paths of truth. This pre¬ 
ceptor is none other than Jesus Chidst, and the 
children whom he trains up are simple, sincere 
believers. The author goes into minutiae and 
trifling details, instead of dwelling upon great 
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precepts applicable to human life in all circum¬ 
stances. The Stromata are in eight books, but 
probably the last book did not proceed from 
Clement himself. The treatise is rambling and 
discursive, without system, order, or method, but 
contains much valuable information on many points 
of antiquit)% particularly the history of philosophy. 
The principal information respecting Egyptian 
hieroglyphics is contained in the fifth book of this 
work of Clement His object was to delineate in it 
the perfect Christian or Gnostic, after he had been 
instructed by the Teacher and thus prepared for su¬ 
blime speculations in philosophy and theology. The 
eighth book is a treatise on logic, so that the original 
seems to have been lost, and this one substituted in 
its place. Bishop Kaye, however, inclines to the 
opinion, that it is a genuine production of Clement. 
The treatise entitled rls 6 au^dpevos is practical, 
shewing to what temptations the rich are par¬ 
ticularly exposed. It has the appearance of a 
homily. His / lypotyjioses in eight books (iJttotu- 
nuatis, translated adumbrationcs by Cassiodorus) 
contained, according to Eusebius [Hist. Eccl. iv. 14), 
a summary exposition of the books of Scripture. 
Photius gives a most unfavourable account of it, 
affirming that it contained many fabulous and im¬ 
pious notions similar to those of tho Gnostic 
heretics. But at the same time he suggests, that 
these monstrous sentiments may not have pro¬ 
ceeded from Clement, as there is nothing similar 
to them in his acknowledged works. Most pro¬ 
bably they were interpolated. 

The following arc the chief editions of Clement’s 
works:—Victorii, Florentine, 1550, fol., Graced. 
This is the editio princeps. Frid. Sylburgii, Hei¬ 
delberg, 1592, fol. Gr. et Lat. Ilerveti, “Pro- 
trcpticus et Paedagogus,” et Strozzae libri viii. 
u Stromatum,” Florent. 1551, fol. Lat. Herveti, 

M Protrepticus, Paedagogus, et Stromata,” Basil. 
1550, fol. and 1566, fol., Paris, 1572 and 1590, fol. 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. iii. 1677, fol. Lugd. 
Sylburgii et Heinsii, Lugd. Bat. 1616, fol. Gr. et 
Lat.; this edition was reprinted with the additional 
notes of Ducaeus at Paris, 1629, fol., Paris, 1641, 
fol. and Colon. 1688, fol. Potteri, Oxoii. 1715, 
fol. 2 vols. Gr. et Lat.; this edition is incompara¬ 
bly the best. Oberthiir, Wirceb. 1788—89, 8vo. 

3 vols. Or. et Lat. Klotz, Lips. 1830—34, 8vo. 

4 vols. Graece. A. B. Cailleau, in the w Collec- 
tio selecta SS. Ecclesiao Patrum,” Paris, 1827 
&c., vol. iv. 8vo. Lat. The treatise 44 Qpis 
Dives salvetjr” was published in Greek and Latin, 
with a commentary by Segnar, Traj. 1816, 8vo.; 
and in Latin by Dr. FI. Olshausen, licgioni. 1831, 
12mo. The Hyinn to Christ the Saviour at the 
end of the Paedagogus, was published in Greek 
and Latin by Piper, Goetting. 1835, 8vo. 

(See Le Nourry's Apparatus ad Bibl. maxim. 
Patrum, Paris, 1703, fol. lib. iii.; P. II. dc Groot, 
De Clem. Alcxandr. Disp. Groning. 18*26, 8vo. ; 
II. E. F. Guerike, Comment. Histor. et Theoloy. de 
Schola, quae Alexundriae floruit, Calcchetica , Halae, 
1824-25, 8vo.; Matter, Essai histor. sur VEcole 
d'Alexandne, Paris, 1820, 2 vols. 8vo.; Itedepen- 
ning, Origincs, Bonn, 1841, 8vo.; Neander, De 
Fidci Gnoseosque Ideae, qua ad se invicem aUpte ad 
Philosopliiam referatur rationc secundum, menlcm 
Clcmentis Alcx~> Heidelb. 1811, 8vo.; Allgemeinc 
Gesch. der Christ. Religion und Kirchc, i. 3, Ham¬ 
burg, 1827, 8vo.; Guerike, Ilandbuch der Kirchen - 
gesckichte, funfie Auflagc, 2 vols. Halle, 1843, 8vo.; 
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Batir, Die Christ!icho Gnosis , Tiibing. 1835, 8vo.; 
Diihne, De yvwaei dementis Alex. Hal. 1831,8vo.; 
Bp. Kaye’s Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria, London, 1835, 8vo.; Da¬ 
vidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics , Edinb. 1843, 8vo.; 
Cave’s IIistoria Liferaria , Lond. 1638, fol.; Gicse- 
ler’s Text-ljook of Ecclesiastical History , translated 
l>v Cunningham, Philadelph. 1836, 3 vols. 8vo. 
vol. i.; Euseb. Histor. Ecclcs. lib. v. et vi., ed. 
Ileinichen, 1827—30, Ivps.) [S. D.] 

CLEMENS ARRETl'NUS, a man of Senato¬ 
rial rank, connected by marriage with the family 
of Vespasian, and nn intimate friend of Domitian, 
was appointed by Mucianus praefect of the praeto¬ 
rian guards in a. r>. 70, a dignity which his father 
had formerly held under Caligula. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
68.) Clemens probably did not hold this command 
long, and the appointment of Mucianus may have 
been regarded as altogether void, as Suetonius 
says (756. 6), that Titus was the first senator who 
was praefect of the praetorians, the office being up 
to that time filled by a knight. Notwithstanding, 
however, the friendship of Domitian with Clemens, 
he was one of the victims of the cruelty of this 
emperor when he ascended the throne. (Suet. 
Dom. 11 .) 

CLEMENS, A'TRIUS, afriendof the younger 
l’liny, who has addressed two of his letters to him. 
(Ep. i. 10, iv. 2.) 

CLEMENS, CA'SSIUS, was brought to trial 
about A. d. 1-95, for having espoused the side of 
Niger; but defended himself with such dignity and 
freedom, that Severus, in admiration, not only 
granted him his life, but allowed him to retain half 
of his property. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 9.) 

CLEMENS, T. FLA'VIUS, was cousin to the 
emperor Domitian, and his colleague in the consul¬ 
ship, a.d. 95, and married Domitilla, also a relation 
«f Domitian. His father was Flavius Sabinus, the 
elder brother of the emperor Vespasian, and his 
brother Flavius Sabinus, who was put to death by 
Domitian. (Suet. Domit. 10.) Domitian had des¬ 
tined the sons of Clemens to succeed him in the em¬ 
pire, and, changing their original names had called 
one Vespasian and the other Domitian ; but ho sub¬ 
sequently put Clemens to death during the consul¬ 
ship of the latter. (Suet. Domit. 15.) Dion Cassius 
says (lxvii. 14), that Clemens was put to death on a 
charge of atheism, for which, he adds, many others 
who went over to the Jewish opinions were exe¬ 
cuted. This must imply that lie had become a 
Christian; and for the same reason his wife was 
banished to Pandataria by Domitian. (Comp. Phi- 
lostr. Apofl. viii. 15; Euseb. //. E. iii. 14; Ilie- 
ronym. Ep. 27.) To this Clemens in all probabi¬ 
lity is dedicated the church of St. Clement at 
Rome, on the Caelian hill, which is believed to 
have been built originally in the fifth century, 
although its site is now occupied by a more recent, 
though very ancient, structure. In the year 1725 
Cardinal Annibal Albani found under this church 
an inscription in honour of Flavius Clemens, mar¬ 
tyr, which is described in a work called T. Fluvii 
dementis Viri Ctmsularis et Martyris Tumulus 
Hhutraius , Urbino, 1727. Some connect him with 
the author of the Epistle to the Corinthians. 
[Clrmkns Rom anus.] [G.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS, PACTUMEIUS, a Roman jurist, 

who probably died in the lifetime of Pomponius, 
for Pomponius mentions him as if he were no 
longer living, and cites, on his authority, a consti- 
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tution of the emperor Antoninus; “Pactumeius 
Clemens niebat imperatorem Antoninum consti- 
tuisse.” (Dig. 40. tit. 7. 8 . 21. § 1.) The name 
Antoninus is exceedingly ambiguous, as it belongs 
to Pius, Marcus, L. Verus, Commodus, Carncalla, 
Geta, Diadumenus, and Elagabalus; but in the 
compilations of Justinian, the name Antoninus, 
without addition, refers cither to Caracalla, M. Au¬ 
relius, or Pius—usually to the first; to the second, 
if used by a jurist who lived earlier than Cnracalln, 
and not earlier than Marcus; to the third, if used 
by a jurist who was living under Pius. (Zimmern, 
R. R. G . i. p. 184, n. 8.) Here it probably denotes 
Pius, of whom Pactumeius Clemens may he sup¬ 
posed to have been a contemporary. [J. T. G.J 

CLEMENS ROMA'NUS, was bishop of 
Rome at the end of the first century. lie is 
probably the same as the Clement whom St. 
Paul mentions (Phil. iv. 3) as one of “his fellow 
workers, whose names arc in the Book of Life.” 
To Clement are ascribed two epistles addressed 
to the Corinthian Church, and both probably 
genuine, the first certainly so. From the style of 
the second, Neander (Kirchenycsch. iii. p. 1100) 
considers it as a fragment of a sermon rather than 

on epistle. Tho first was occasioned by tho divi¬ 
sions which distracted the Church of Corinth, 
where certain presbyters had been unjustly de¬ 
posed. The exhortations to unity are enforced by 
examples from Scripture, and in addition to these 
arc mentioned the martyrdoms of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Of the latter it is said, that he went fol 
rtp/xa rijs Svotws — a passage which has been con¬ 
sidered to favour the supposition that the apostle 
executed the intention of visiting Spain, which ho 
mentions, Rom. xv. 24. 

The epistle seems to contain an important inter¬ 
polation (§ 40, &c.). In these chapters is sud¬ 
denly introduced, in the midst of practical exhorta¬ 
tions, a laboured comparison between the Jewish 
priesthood and Christian ministry, and the theory 
of the former is transferred to the latter. This 
style of speaking savours in itself of a later age, 
and is opposed to tho rest of the epistle, which 
uniformly speaks of the church and its offices in 
their simplest form and relations. The whole 
tone of both epistles is meek, pious, and Christian, 
though they arc not free from that tendency to 
find types in greater number than the practice of 
Scripture warrants, which the later fathers carried 
to so extravagant a length. Thus, when Rahab is 
quoted as an example of faith and hospitality, tho 
fact of her hanging a scarlet thread from her win¬ 
dow is made to typify our redemption through 
Christ's blood. In the midst of much that is wise 
and good we arc surprised to find the fable of the 
phoenix adduced in support of the resurrection of 
the body. 

As one of the very earliest apostolical fathers, 
the authority of Clement is valuable in proving the 
authenticity of certain books of the Now Testa¬ 
ment. The parts of it to which he refers are the 
gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, the epistle 
of St. James, the first of St Peter, and several of 
St Paul, while from the epistle to the Hebrews 
he quotes so often, that by some its authorship 
has been attributed to him. Two passages are 
quoted [i. § 46, and ji. § 4) with the formula 
ytypo.n rac, which do not occur in Scripture ; we 
also find reference to the apocryphal books of Wis¬ 
dom and Judith; a traditionary conversation is 
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related between our Lord and St. Peter; and a 
story is given from the spurious gospel to the Egyp¬ 
tians. (Ep. ii. § 12; comp. Clcin. Alex. Strom, iii. 
p. 465.) The genuineness of the Homily or 2nd 
Epistle is denied by Jerome ( Catal . c. 15) and 
Photius (BiU. Cod. 113), and it is not quoted by 
any author earlier than Eusebius. Besides these 
works two other letters were preserved as Cle¬ 
ment’s in the Syrian church, and published by 
Wetstein in the appendix to his edition of the 
New Testament. They are chiefly occupied by 
the praises of celibacy, and it therefore seems a 
fair ground of suspicion against them that they 
are not quoted before the fourth century, though, 
from the ascetic disposition prevalent in the North 
African and other Western churches, it seems 
unlikely that no one should ever have appealed to 
such an authority. Other writings are also falsely 
attributed to Clement. Such are the RccoynUiones 
(ft name given to the work from the Latin transla¬ 
tion of Ruffin us), which purport to contain a his¬ 
tory of Clement himself, who is represented as a 
convert of St. Peter, and in the course of it recog¬ 
nizes his father, whom he had lost. Of this there 
is a convenient edition by Gcrsdorf in his Biblto- 
ihcca Pat rum Eccledasticorn m Latinorum setecla. 
(Leipzig and Brussels, 1037.) The collection of 
Apostolical Constitutions is also attributed to Cle¬ 
ment, though certainly without foundation, as they 
arc plainly a collection of the ecclesiastical rules of 
various times and places. (See Krabbe, Uebcr den 
Ur sprung und Ini all dcr A postal. Constitutions, 
1039.) Lastly, we may just mention the Clemen- 
tines* — homilies of a Judaizing tendency, and 
supposed by Neandcr ( Genetische EuttdcMuny , &c. 
p. 367) to be written by n member of the Ebio- 
Jiitish sect. 

The true particulars of Clement's life arc quite 
unknown. Tillemont (Memoires , ii. p. 147) sup¬ 
poses that lie was a Jew ; but the second epistle is 
plainly written by a Gentile. Hence some con¬ 
nect him with Flavius Clemens who was martyred 
under Doinitiun. It is supposed, that Trajan ba¬ 
nished Clement to the Chersonese, where he suf¬ 
fered martyrdom. Various dates arc given for the 
first Epistle. Grabc (Spic. J'atr. i. p. 254) has 
fixed on a. d. 68, immediately after the martyrdom 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; while others prefer a. d. 
95, during Domitian’s persecution. 

The Epistles were first published at Oxford by 
Patric Young, the king's librarian, from the Codex 
Alexandrians, to the end of which they arc ap¬ 
pended (the second only as a fragment), and which 
had been sent by Cyrilltia Lucaris, patriarch of 
Constantinople, to Charles I. They were repub¬ 
lished by F. Rous, provost of Eton, in 1 650 ; by 
Fell, bishop of Oxford, in 1669 ; Cotclerius, at 
Paris, in 1672; I trig, at Leipzig, 1699; Wotton, 
at Cambridge, 1713; Galland, at Venice, 1765; 
Jacobson, at Oxford, in 11138; and by llefelo, 
at Tubingen, 1839. Most of the above editions 
contain the works of other fathers also. Of the 
various texts, ilefele's is the best, and has been 
republished in England (1843) in a convenient 
form, with an introduction, by Mr. Grenfell, one 
of the masters of Rugby. The best English trans¬ 
lation is that of Clicvallier (Cambridge, 1833), 
founded on a previous translation made by Arch¬ 
bishop Wake, 1693. [G. E. L. C.J 

CLEMENS, TKRF/NTIUS, a Roman jurist, 
contemporary with Julianas, whom he once cites 
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by the expression Juliamis noster. (Dig. 28. tit. 6. 
s. 6.) From this we infer, not that he was a pupil 
of Julianus, but that he belonged to the same legal 
school. (Compare Dig. 7. tit. 7. s. 5.) He pro¬ 
bably therefore flourished in the time of Hadrian. 
It has been suggested from the agreement of date, 
that he was the same person as Pactumeius 
Clemens, and that his name in full was Ter. 
Pactumeius Clemens, but this is not likely. No 
jurist is mentioned in the Digest by the name 
Clemens simply, but, as if expressly for the sake 
of distinction, we have always either Tcrentius 
Clemens or Pactumeius Clemens. Tcrentius is no¬ 
where cited in any extant fragment of any other 
jurist. He wrote a treatise on the famous lex 
Julia et Papia Poppaea, with the title u Ad Leges 
Libri xx.," and of this work 35 fragments (be¬ 
longing, according to Blumc's hypothesis, to the 
clastis edictulis) y are preserved in the Digest. They 
arc explained by Heineccius in his excellent com¬ 
mentary on the lex Julia ct Papia Poppaea. [Comp. 
Ci.emf.x8 Pactumeius.] [J. T. G.] 

CLEME NTIA, a personification of Clemency, 
was worshipped as a divinity at Rome, especially 
in the time of the emperors. She had then tem¬ 
ples and altars, and was represented, as wo still 
see on coins, holding a patera in her right, and a 
lance in her left hand. (Claudian, De Laud. Stil. 
ii. 6, &c. ; Stat. Theb. xii. 481, &c.; comp. Ilirt, 
Alglhol. JJihlcrbuch, ii. p. 113.) [L. S.] 

CLKOBIS. [Biton.] 

CLEOBULI'NE ( K\*o6ou\tvrj) y called also 
CLEOBULL v NE and CLEOBITLE (KA*o&»u- 
KAfoeouArj), was daughter to Cloobulus of 
Hindus, and is said by Plutarch to have been a 
Corinthian by birth. From the same author we 
learn that her father called her Kumctis, while 
others gave her the name which marks her relation 
to Cloobulus. She is spoken of as highly distin¬ 
guished for her moral ns well ns her intellectual 
qualities. Her skill in riddles, of which she com¬ 
posed a number in hexameter verse, is particularly 
recorded, and wc find ascribed to her a well-known 
one on the subject of the year [Cleobulus], as 
well as that on the cupping-glass, which is quoted 
with praise by Aristotle. A play of Cratinus, 
called KA€o6ouAts'ai, and apparently having re¬ 
ference to her, is mentioned by Athenaeus. (Plut. 
de Pylh. Onto. 14, Cone. vii. Sap. 3 ; Diog. Laert. 
i. 89 ; Mcnag. ad loc.; Clem. Alex. Slrom. iv. 19 ; 
Suid. s. v. KkfoeouKlrrj ; A list. Rhet. iii. 2. § 12 ; 
A then. iv. p. 171, b., x. p. 448, c.; Casaub. ad. loc.; 
Fabric. BiU. Grace, ii. pp. 117, 121, 654; Mei- 
ncke, Hist. CriL Com. Grace, p. 277.) Cleobulino 
was also the name of the mother of Thales. (Diog. 
Laert. i. 22 ) [E. E.] 

CLKOBU'LUS (KAc3§ouAos), one of the Seven 
Sages, was son of Kvagoras and a citizen of Lin- 
dus in Rhodes, for l)uris seems to stand alone in 
stating that he was a Carian. (Diog. Laert. i. 89 ; 
Strab. xiv. p. 655.) He was a contemporary of 
Solon's, and must have lived at least as late as 
b. c. 560 (the date of the usurpation of Peisi** 
tratus), if the letter preserved in Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius is genuine, which purports to have been written 
by Cleobulus to Solon, inviting him to Lindus, as 
a place of refuge from the tyrant. In the same 
letter Lindus is mentioned as being under demo¬ 
cratic government; but Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, iv. 19) calls Cleobulus king of the Lin- 
dians, and Plutarch (dc El op. Delph. 3) speaks of 
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him its a tyrant. These statements may, however, 
he reconciled, by supposing him to have held, as 
o.Vi//zpijnjr, an authority delegated by the people 
through election. (Arist. Polit. iii. 14, 15, ad jin. 
iv. 10, ed. Bekk.) Much of the philosophy of 
Clcobulus is said to have been derived from Egypt. 
He wrote also lyric poems, as well as riddles 
(yp'cpovs) in verse. Diogenes Laertius also ascribes 
to him the inscription on the tomb of Midas, of 
which Homer was considered by others to have 
been the author (comp. Plat. Phucdr. p. 264), and 
the riddle on the year (ch 6 war/Jp, naide? 8c 
SueoSctca, k. t. A.), generally attributed to his 
daughter Cleobuline. He is said to have lived to 
the age of sixty, and to have been greatly distin¬ 
guished for strength and beauty of person. Many 
of his sayings are on record, and one of them at 
least,— 8c7v auuoiKi^ciu ras 3 uyarepas , icapOtvous 
ucv ripf t)A uciav, rep 8c (ppovcTv yvvai/car, — shews 
him to have had worthier views of female educa¬ 
tion than were generally prevalent; while that he 
acted on them is clear from the character of his 
daughter. (Diog. LaerL i. 69—93 ; Suid. s. v. 
K\c6§ov\o9 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 14; Fabric. 
mi. Grace, ii. pp. 117, 121, 654; comp. Diet, of 
Ant. s. v. Xt\i86uia.) (.E. E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS ( K\c6§ov\os ), ephor with 
Xcnarcs at Sparta n. c. 422-1, the second year of 
the peace of Nicias. To this pence they were 
hostile, and signalized their ephomlty by an in¬ 
trigue with the Boeotians anil Corinthians, with 
the purpose of forming anew the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian league so ns to include the Argivcs, the fear 
of whose hostility was the main obstacle in the 
way of the war-party at Sparta. (Thuc. v. 36— 
36.) [A. H.C.] 

CLEO'CIIARES (KAeox«>js), a Greek orator 
of Myrloia in Bithynia, contemporary with the 
orator Demochares and the philosopher Arcesilaa, 
towards the close of the third century b. c. The 
chief passage relating to him is in Rutilius Lupus, 
dc Fitjur. Sentent. p. 1, 3, where a list of his ora¬ 
tions is given. He also wrote on rhetoric : a work 
in which ho compared the styles of Isocrates and 
Demosthenes, and said that the former resembled 
an athlete, the latter a soldier, is quoted by Pho- 
tius. (Cod. 176, p. 121, b. 9, ed. Bekker.) The 
remark there quoted is, however, ascribed to Philip 
of Macedon by Photius himself (Cod. 265, p. 493, 
b. 20, ed. Bekker), and by the Pseudo-Plutarch 
(dc Vie. X Or. viii. 25, p. 645, c.). The obvious 
explanation is, that Cleocharcs inserted the obser¬ 
vation in his work as having been made by Philip. 
None of his orations are extant. (Strab. xii. p. 
566 ; Diog. Laert. iv. 41; Ruhnkcn, ad Rutil. 
Lup. i. p. 5, &c., and Hid. CrU. Or. Gr. 63, pp. 
165, 186 ; We8termann, Gcsch. der Bere d tsamketi 
in Gricchenland , § 76.) [P. S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS ( K\c6kpitos ), an Athenian, 
herald of the Mysteries, was one of the exiles 
who returned to Athens with Thrasybulus. After 
the battle of Munychia, b. c. 404, being remark¬ 
able for a very powerful voice, he addressed his 
countrymen who had fought on the side of the 
Thirty, calling on them to abandon the cause of 
the tyrants and put an end to the horrors of civil 
war. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. §§ 20-22.) His person 
was as burly as his voice was loud, as we may 
gather from the joke of Aristophanes (Ran. 1433), 
who makes Euripides propose to fit on the slender 
Cinesias by way of wings to Cleocritus, and send 
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them up into the air together to squirt vinegar 
into the eyes of the Spartans. The other passage 
also in which Aristophanes mentions him (Av. 
876), may perhaps be best explained as an allusion 
to his stature. (See Schol. ad loc.) [E. E.] 
CLEODAEUS (KAcdSa/os), a son of the 

Heracleid Hyllus, who was as unsuccessful as his 
father in his attempt to conquer Peloponnesus. In 
after times he had a hcroum at Sparta. (Apollod. 
ii. 8. § 2; Pans. iii. 15. § 7.) [L. S.J 

CLEODE'MUS MALCHUS ( KAc 68vpos 

MaAxoy), an historian of uncertain date. Ho 
wrote a history of the Jews, to which wo find 
reference made by Alexander Polyhistor in a pas¬ 
sage quoted from the latter by Josephus. (Ant. i. 
15.) The name of Malchus is said to be of the 
same meaning in Syriac as that of Clcodemus in 
Creek. [E. KJ 

CLEODE'MUS (KAeJS^/xor), the name of a 
physician introduced by Plutarch in his Septan 
Sapientum Convivium (c. 10, cd.Tauchn.), and said 
to have used cupping more frequently than any- 
other physician of his age, and to have brought 
that remedy into great repute by his example, in 
the first century after Christ. [W. A. G.] 
CLEOETAS (KAeolras), a sculptor and archi¬ 
tect, celebrated for the skilful construction of the 
&<pcais or starting place in the stadium at Olympia. 
(Paus. vi. 20. $ 7.) He was the author of a bronze 
statue of a warrior which existed nt the acropolis 
of Athens at the time of Pausanias. (i. 24. $ 3.) 
As he was the son and father of an Aristocles 
(Visconti, Oeuvres diverges , vol. iii. p. 372), 
Thiersch (Epochm d. Bild. Runs/, p. 281, &c.) 
and Sillig (CalaL p. 153) reckon him as one of the 
Sicyonian artists, among whom Aristocles, the bro¬ 
ther of Cnnachus, is a conspicuous name, and assign 
him therefore to 01. 61. But this is a manifest 
error, as may be seen by comparing two passages 
of Pausanias (vi. 3. $ 4, vi. 9. § l); and it is 
highly probable that Cleoetaa was an Athenian. 
His name occurs (01.86) in an inscription, from 
which wo learn, that lie was one of Phidias' assis¬ 
tants, that he accompanied his master to Olympias, 
and that thus he came to construct the the &<pcms. 
(Muller, de Phidiay i. 13; Bockh, Corp. Inscript • 
Grace, vol. i. pp. 39, 237, 884 ; Schultz, in John's 
Jahrb'ucher fur Philoloyic, 1829, p. 73; Brunn, 
Artific. libcrac Gracciac iempora , p. 23.) [L. U. ] 

CLEO'MACHUS (KXcipax 09 )* 1. It is sup¬ 
posed that there was a tragic poet of this name, 
contemporary with Cratinus; but there can be 
little doubt that the passages of Cratinus on which 
this notion is founded (ap. Athen. xiv. p. 638, f.) 
refer to the lyric poet Gnesippus, the son of Clco- 
machus, and that for r«f; KA co/xdx<p and 6 KAcd- 
paxos we ought to read KXcopdxov and 6 KAeo- 

paxov. (Bergk, Rcliq. Com, Alt . p. 33, &c.; 
Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace, ii. pp. 27—29 ; 
Gnesippus.) Of Cleomachus, the father of Gne¬ 
sippus, nothing is known, unless he be the same 
ns the lyric poet mentioned below. 

2. Of Magnesia, a lyric poet, was at first a 
boxer, but having fallen violently in love, he de¬ 
voted himself to the composition of poems of a very 
licentious character. (Strab. xiv. p. 648 ; Trieha, 
de Mdrisy p. 34.) From the resemblance in cha¬ 
racter between his poetry and that of Gnesippus, 
it might be inferred that he is the same person as 
the father of Gnesippus; but Strabo mentions him 
among the celebrated men of Magnesia in such a 
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way that, if he adheres in this case to his usual 
practice of giving the names in chronological order, 
this Cleomachus would fall much later than the 
time of Gnesippus. His name was given to a 
variety of the Ionic a Majore metre. (Hephaestion, 
xi. p. 62, ed. Gaisford.) [P. S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS ( K\«6p§poros ), son of 
Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, brother of Dorieus 
and Leonidas, and half-brother of Cleomenes. 
(Herod, v. 41.) He became regent after the battle 
of Thermopylae, b. c. 480, for Pleistarchus, infant 
sou of Leonidas, and in this capacity was at the 
head of the Peloponnesian troops who at the time 
of the battle of Salamis were engaged in fortifying 
the isthmus. (Herod, viii. 71.) The work was re¬ 
newed in the following spring, till deserted for the 
commencement of the campaign of Plataea. Whe¬ 
ther Clcombrotus was this second time engaged in 
it cannot be gathered with certainty from the ex¬ 
pression of Herodotus (ix. 10), ** that he died 
shortly after leading home his forces from the 
Isthmus in consequence of an eclipse of the sun.'* 
Yet the date of that eclipse, Oct. 2nd, seems to 
fix his death to the end of b. c. 480 (thus Muller, 
Proleyom. p. 409), nor is the language of Hero¬ 
dotus very favourable to Thirl wall's hypothesis, 
according to which, with Clinton (F. //. ii. p. 209), 
he places it early in 479. {Ilist, of Greece , ii. p. 
328.) He left two sons,—the noted Pausanias, 
who succeeded him as regent, and Nicomcdes. 

(Time. i. 107.) [A. II. C.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS I. (KAco'/iSporos), the 23rd 
king of Sparta, of the Agid line, was the son of 
Pausanias. lie succeeded his brother Agesipolis 
I. in the year 380 b. c., and reigned nine years. 
After the deliverance of Thebes from the domina¬ 
tion of Sparta [Pki.opidas], Clcombrotus was sent 
into Bocotia, at the head of a Lacedaemonian army, 
in the spring of b. c. 378, but he only spent six¬ 
teen days in the Theban territory without doing 
any injury, and then returned home, leaving Spho- 
drias as liarmost at Thespiac. On his march home 
his army sulfered severely from a storm. His 
conduct excited much disapprobation at Sparta, 
and the noxt two expeditions against Thebes were 
entrusted to the other king, Aoesilaus II. Id 
the year 376, on account of the illness of Agesilaus, 
the command was restored to Cleombrotus, who 
again effected nothing, but returned to Sparta in 
consequence of a slight repulse in the passes of 
Cithaeron. This created still stronger dissatisfac¬ 
tion : a congress of the allies was held at Sparta, 
and it was resolved to prosecute the war by sea. 
[Chabrias; Pollis.] In the spring of 374, 
Cleombrotus was sent across the Corinthian gulf 
into Phocis, which had been invaded by the The¬ 
bans, who, however, retreated into Boeotia upon 
his approach. lie remained in Phocis till the year 
371, when, in accordance with the policy by which 
Thebes was excluded from the peace between 
Athens and Sparta, he was ordered to march into 
Boeotia. Having avoided Epaminondas, who was 
guarding the pass of Coroneia, he marched down 
upon Creusis, which he took, with twelve Theban 
triremes which were in the harbour; and he then 
advanced to the plains of Leuctra, where he met 
the Theban army. He seems to have been desirous 
of avoiding a battle, though he was superior to the 
enemy in numbers, but his friends reminded him 
of the suspicions he had before incurred by his 
former slowness to act against the Thebans, and 
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warned him of the danger of repeating such con¬ 
duct in the present crisis. In accusing Cleombro¬ 
tus of rashness in fighting, Cicero (Off. i. 24) seems 
to have judged by the result. There was certainly 
as much hesitation on the other side. In the 
battle which ensued [Epaminondas ; Pelopidas] 
he fought most bravely, and fell mortally wounded, 
and died shortly after he was carried from the 
field. According to Diodorus, his fall decided the 
victory of the Thebans. He was succeeded by his 
son Agesipolis II. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. §§ 14-18, 

59, vi. 1. § 1, c. 4. § 15; Plut. Pctop. 13, 20-23, 

Ayes. 28; Diod. xv. 51—55; Paus. i. 13. §2, 
iii. 6. § 1, ix. 13. §§ 2—4; Manso, Sparta, iii. 1. 
pp. 124, 133, 138, 158.) [P. S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS II., the 30th king of Sparta 
of the Agid line, was of the royal race, though not 
in the direct male line. He was also the son-in- 
law of Leonidas II., in whose place he was made 
king by the party of Agis IV. about 243 b. c. On 
the return of Leonidas, Cleombrotus was deposed 
and banished to Tcgea, about 240 b. c. [Agis IV.] 
He was accompanied into exile by his wife Chei- 
lonis, through whose intercession with her father 
his life had been spared, and who is mentioned as 
a conspicuous example of conjugal affection. lie 
left two sons, Agesipolis and Cleomenes, of whom 
the former became the father and the latter the 
guardian of Agesipolis III. (Plut Ayis, 11, 16 
—18 ; Paus. iii. 6 ; Polyb.iv. 35 ; Manso, Spartu, 
iii. 1, pp. 284,298.) [P. S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS (K\(6p€poros), an Aca¬ 
demic philosopher of Ambracia, who is said to 
have thrown himself down from a high wall, after 
reading the Phaedon of Plato; not that lie had any 
sufferings to escape from, but that ho might ex¬ 
change this life for a better. (Callimnch. Epiyr. 

60, ap. Brunck, Anal. i. p. 474, Jacobs, i. p. 226*; 

Agath. Scliol. Ep. 60. v. 17, ap. Brunck, Anal. iii. 
p. 59, Jacobs, iv. p. 29; Lucian, Philop. 1 *, Cie. 
pro Scaur, ii. 4, Tusc. i. 34 ; Augustin, do Civ. 
Dei , i. 22; Fabric. Dibl. Grace, iii. p. 168.) The 
disciple of Socrates, whom Pinto mentions ns being 
in Acgina when Socrates died, may possibly be the 
same person. ( P/uicdon , 2, p. 59, c.) [P. S.j 

CLEOME'DES (KAeopySris), an Athenian, son 
of Lycomcdes, was one of the commanders of the 
expedition against Melos in b. c. 416. He is men¬ 
tioned also by Xenophon as one of the 30 tyrants 
appointed in B. c. 404. (Thuc. v. 84, &c.; Xen. 
Hell. ii. 3. $ 2.) Schneider's conjecture with re¬ 
spect to him (ad Xen. l.c.) is inadmissible. [E. E.] 

CLEOMF/DES (KAeo^&r?*), of the island 
Astypalaca, an athlete, of whom Pausanias (vi. 9) 
and Plutarch (Pom. 28) record the following le¬ 
gend :—In Ol. 72 (b. c. 492) he killed Iccus, his 
opponent, in a boxing-match, at the Olympic 
games, and the judges ( ’EWavo^lnai) decided 
that he had been guilty of unfair play, and pu¬ 
nished him with the Joss of the prize. Stung 
to madness by the disgrace, he returned to Asty- 
palaea, and there in his frenzy lie shook down the 
pillar which supported the roof of a boys' school, 
crushing all who were in it beneath the ruins. 
The Astypalaeans preparing to stone him, he fled 
for refuge to the temple of Athena, and got into a 
chest, which his pursuers, having vainly attempted 
to open it, at length broke to pieces ; but no 
Cleomedes was there. They sent accordingly to 
consult the Delphic oracle, and received the follow¬ 
ing answer:— 
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"T oraros rlpuiou K\€0/*t}5tjs y A(Trirrra\cuivs, 

"Ov bvfflcus nuaff us jUtjkcti Sirfjr&v Uma. [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES (KAeoiojSTjs), author of a Greek 
treatise in two books on the Circular Theory of the 
Heavenly Bodies (Kvk\iktjs Oeupias M ereupuv 
bl§\ia 5uo). It is rather an exposition of the 
system of the universe than of the geometrical 
principles of astronomy. Indeed, Cleomedes be¬ 
trays considerable ignorance of geometry (see his 
account, p. *28, of the position of the ecliptic), and 
seems not to pretend to accuracy in numerical de¬ 
tails. The first book treats of the universe in gene- 
mi, of the zones, of the motions of the stars and 
planets, of day and night, and of the magnitude 
and figure of the earth. Under the last head, 
Cleomedes maintains the spherical shape of the 
earth against the Epicureans, and gives the only 
detailed .account extant of the methods by which 
Eratosthenes and Poseidonius attempted to mea¬ 
sure au arc of the meridian. The second book 
contains a dissertation on the magnitudes of the 
sun and moon, in which the absurd opinions of the 
Epicureans arc again ridiculed; and on the illumi¬ 
nation of the moon, its phases and eclipses. The 
most interesting points are, the opinion, that the 
moon’s revolution about its axis is performed in 

the name time n» it* synodical revolution about the 

earth; on allusion to something like almanacs, in 
which predicted eclipses were registered ; and the 
suggestion of atmospherical refraction as a possible 
explanation of the fact (which Cleomedes however 
professes not to believe), that the sun and moon 
are sometimes seen above the horizon at once dur¬ 
ing a lunar eclipse. (He illustrates this by the 
experiment in which a ring, just out of sight at 
the bottom of an empty vessel, is made visible by 
pouring in water.) 

Of the history of Cleomedes nothing is known, 
and the date of his work is uncertain. He pro¬ 
fesses (iul fin .), that it is compiled from various 
sources, ancient and modem, but particularly from 
Poseidonius (who was contemporary with Cicero); 
and, as he mentions no author later than Poscido- 
nius, it is inferred, that he must have lived before, 
or at least not much after Ptolemy, of whose works 
he could hardly have been ignorant if they had 
been long extant It seems, also, from the eager¬ 
ness with which he defends the Stoical doctrines 
against the Epicureans, that the controversy be¬ 
tween these two sects was not obsolete when he 
wrote. On the other hand, Delambre has shewn 
that he had nothing more than a second-hand 
knowledge of the works of Hipparchus, which 
seem8 to lessen the improbability of his being ig¬ 
norant of Ptolemy. And Letronne (Journal des 
Savant, 1821, p. 712) argues, that it is unlikely 
that Cleomedes should have known anything of 
refraction before Ptolemy, who says nothing of it 
in the Almagest (in which it must have appeared 
if lie had been acquainted with it), but introduces 
tfie subject for the first time in his Optics. The 
same writer also endeavours to shew, from the 
longitude assigned by Cleomedes (p. 59) to the 
star Aldebaran, that he could not have written 
earlier than a. d. 186. Riccioli (A/mag. Nov. vol. 
i. pp. xxxii. and 307) supposes, that the Cleomedes 
who wrote the Circular Theory lived a little after 
Poseidonius, and that another Cleomedes lived 
about a. i). 390. 

A treatise on Arithmetic and another on the 
Sphere, attributed to a Cleomedes, arc said to exist 


in MS. Vossins (de Nut. Art. p. 180, b.) conjec¬ 
tures that Cleomedes wrote the work on Harmonics 
attributed to Clconides or Euclid, f Eucleides.] 

The KvkXikt] 0eo rpia was first printed in Latin 
by Geo. Valla, Vcn. 1498, fol.; in Greek bj r Con¬ 
rad Neobarius, Paris, 1539; in Gr. and Lat. with 
a commentary, by Rob. Balfour, Burdigal. 1605, 
4to. The two latest editions are by Janus Bake, 
with Balfour s commentary, &c., Lugd. Bat. 1820, 
8vo., and C. C. T. Schmidt, Lips. 1832, Ovo. (a 
reprint of Bake’s text, with select notes). 

(Delambre, Hist, de TAstron. Anciennc , vol. i. 
chap. 12; NVcidler, Hist Astron . p. 152; Voss. 
tie Nat Art p. 117, a.; Fabric. Bihl. Grate, iv. 
p. 41.) [W. F. D.] 

CLEOMF/NES I. (KAwfop), 16th king of 
Sparta in the Agid line, was born to Amixandridcs 
by his second wife, previous to the birth by his 
first of Doricua, Leonidas, and Clcomhrotu*. 
[ANAXANDfUDBS.] lie accordingly, on his fa¬ 
ther’s death, succeeded, not later it would seem 
than 519 u. c., and reigned for a period of 29 
years. (Clinton, F. //. ii. p. 208.) 

In h. a 519 we are told it was to Cleomcnes 
that the Plataeans applied when Sparta, declining 
to assist them, recommended alliance with Athens. 
(Herod, vi. 108.) And not much later, the viait 
of Maeandrius occurred, who had been left in 
possession of Samos by the deatli of Polycrates, 
but had afterwards been driven out by the Per¬ 
sians with Syloson. Maeandrius twice or thrice 
in conversation with Cleomcnes led the way to 
his house, where he took care to have displayed 
certain splendid goblets, and, on Cleomcnes ex¬ 
pressing his admiration, begged he would accept 
them. Cleomcnes refused; and at last, in fear 
for his own or his citizens’ weakness, went to the 
ephors and got an order for the stranger’s depar¬ 
ture. (Herod, iii. 148.) 

In 510 Cleomcnes commanded the forces by 
whose assistance Hippias was driven from Athens, 
and not long after he took part in the struggle be¬ 
tween Cleisthencs and the aristocratical party of 
Isagoras by sending a herald with orders, pointed 
against Clcisthcnes, for the expulsion of all who 
were stained with tho pollution of Cylon. He fol¬ 
lowed this step by coming and driving out, in person, 
700 households, substituting also for the new Coun¬ 
cil of 500 a body of 300 partisans of Isagoras. But 
his force was small, and having occupied the acro¬ 
polis with his friends, he was here besieged, and 
at last forced to depart on conditions, leaving his 
allies to their fate. In shame and anger he hur¬ 
ried to collect Spartan and allied forces, and set 
forth for his revenge. At Eleusis, however, when 
the Athenians were in sight, the Corinthians re¬ 
fused to proceed; their example was followed by 
his brother-king Demaratus; and on this the other 
allies also, and with them Cleomenes, withdrew. 
When in the acropolis at Athens, he is related to 
have attempted, as an Achaean, to enter the tem¬ 
ple, from which Dorians were excluded, and to 
have hence brought back with him to Sparta a 
variety of oracles predictive of his country’s future 
relations with Athens; and their contents, says 
Herodotus, induced the abortive attempt which 
the Spartans made soon after to restore the tyranny 
of Ilippias. (Herod, v. 64, 65, 69-76, 89-91.) 

In 500, Sparta was visited by Aristngorns, a 
petitioner for aid to the revolted Ionians. His 
brazen map and his accompanying representations 
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appear to have had considerable effect on Cleomcncs. 
He demanded three days to consider; then en¬ 
quired “how far was Susa from the sea.” Arista- 
goras forgot his diplomacy and said, “three months’ 
journey.” His Spartan listener was thoroughly 
alarmed, and ordered him to depart before sunset. 
Aristugoms however in suppliant's attire hurried 
to meet him at home, and made him offers, begin¬ 
ning with ten, and mounting at Inst to fifty talents. 
It chanced that Cleomcncs had his daughter Gorgo, 
a child eight or nine years old, standing by; and 
at this point she broke in, and said “ Father, go 
away, or he will do you harm.” And Clcomenes 
on this recovered his resolution, and left the room. 

(Herod, vi. 49—51.) This daughter Gorgo, his 
only child, was afterwards the wife of his half- 
brother Leonidas: and she, it is said, first found 
the key to the message which, by scraping the wax 
from a wooden writing-tablet, graving the wood, 
and then covering it with wax again, Demaratus 
conveyed to Sparta from the Persian court in an¬ 
nouncement of the intended invasion. (Herod, vii. 
23.0.) 

In 401 the heralds of Darcius came demanding 
earth and water from the Greeks; and Athens 
denounced to Sparta the submission of the Acgine- 
tnns. Cleomcncs went off in consequence to Ae- 
gina, and tried to seize certain parties as hostages. 
Meantime Demaratus, with whom he had prolmbly 
been on bad terms ever since the retreat from 
Elcusis, sent private encouragements to the Acgi- 
netans to resist him, and took further advantage of 
his absence to intrigue against him at home. Clco- 
mencs returned unsuccessful, and now leagued him¬ 
self with Leotycliidcs, and effected his colleague's 
deposition. [Demaratus.] (Herod, vi. 49—66.) 
He then took Lcotychidcs with him back to Acg> 
nn, seized his hostages, and placed them in the 
hands of the Athenians. But on his return to 
Sparta, he found it detected that lie had tampered 
with the priestess at Delphi to obtain the oracle 
which deposed Demaratus, and, in apprehension of 
the consequences, he went out of the way into 
Thessaly. Shortly after, however, he ventured 
into Arcadia, and his machinations there to cxcito 
the Arcadians against his country were sufficient to 
frighten the Spartans into offering him leave to re¬ 
turn with impunity. lie did not however long sur¬ 
vive his recall. lie was seized with raving madness, 
and dashed his staff in every one's face whom he 
met; and at last when confined as a maniac in a 
sort of stocks, he prevailed on the Ilclot who 
watched him to give him a knife, and died by 
slashing (i<ar(txo r O(6wy) his whole body over with 
it. (Herod, vi. 73—75.) 

Mis madness and death, says Herodotus, were 
ascribed by the Spartans to the habit he acquired 
from some Scythian visitors at Sparta of excessive 
drinking. Others found a reason in his acts of 
sacrilege at Delphi or Eleusis, where he laid waste 
a piece of sacred land (the Orgas), or again at 
Argos, the case of which was ns follows. Clco- 
mcncs invaded Argolis, conveying his forces by 
sea to the neighbourhood of Tiryns; defeated by 
a simple stratagem the whole Argive forces, and 
pursued a large number of fugitives into the wood 
of the hero Argus. Some of them he drew from 
their refuge on false pretences, the rest he burnt 
among the sacred trees. He however made no 
attempt on the city, but after sacrificing to the 
Argive Juno, and whipping her priestess for op¬ 


posing his will, returned home and excused him¬ 
self, and indeed was acquitted after investigation, 
on the ground that the oracle predicting that he 
should capture Argos had been fulfilled by the 
destruction of the grove of Argus. Such is the 
strange account given by Herodotus (vi. 76-04) of 
the great battle of the Seventh (ee rij 'E§5^p), the 
greatest exploit of Clcomenes, which deprived Argos 
of 6000 citizens (Herod, vii. 140), and left her in 
a state of debility from which, notwithstanding 
the enlargement of her franchise, she did not re¬ 
cover till the middle of the Peloponnesian war. 
To this however we may add in explanation the 
story given by later writers of the defence of Ar¬ 
gos by its women, headed by the poct-bcroinc Tc- 
lcsilla. (Paus. ii. 20. § 7; PluL Mor. p. 245 ; Poly- 
acn. viii. 33 ; Suidas.s.r.T«Ae(nAAa.) [Tklesim.A.] 
Herodotus appears ignorant of it, though lie gives 
nil oracle seeming to refer to it. It is perfectly 
probable that Cleomcncs thus received some check, 
and wc must remember the Spartan incapacity for 
sieges. The date again is doubtful. Puuscnias, 
(iii. 4. $$ 1-5), who follows Herodotus in his account 
of Cleomcncs, says, it was at the beginning of his 
reign ; Clinton, however, whom Thirlwall follows, 
fixes it, on the ground of Ilcrod. vii. 140-9, to¬ 
wards the end of his reign, about 510 n. c. 

The life of Clcomenes, as graphically given by 
Herodotus is very curious; we may perhaps, without 
much imputation on the father of history, susp-ct 
that his love for personal story has here a little 
coloured his narrative. Possibly he may have some¬ 
what mistaken his character; certainly the freedom of 
action allowed to a king whom the Spartans were 
at first half inclined to put aside for the younger 
brother Dorieus, and who was always accounted 
half-mad (vxofxapy67€f>os), seems at variance with 
the received views of their kingly office. Yet it is 
possible that a wild character of this kind might 
find favour in Spartan eyoR. (Comp. Muller, Dor. 
i. 8. $ 6; Clinton, n. c. 510, and p. 425, note x.) 
The occupation of the acropolis of Athens is men¬ 
tioned by Aristophanes. (Luster. 272.) (A. II. C.] 
CLF.O'MENES II., the 25th king of Sparta 
of the Agid line, was the son of Clcombrotus 1. 
and the brother of Agcsipolis II., whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in B. c. 370. He died in B. c. 30.0, after a 
reign of sixty years and ten months ; hut during 
this long period we have no information about him 
of any importance. lie had two sons, Acrotatus 
and CIconymus. Acrotatus died during the life ot 
Cleomcncs, upon whose death Areus, the son of 
Acrotatus, succeeded to the throne. [Areus I.; 
Clbonymus.] (Diod. xx. 2.9; Plot Agis , 3 ; 
Paus. i. 13. j 3, iii. 6. $ 1 ; Manso, Sjmrtu^ iii. 1, 
p. 164, 2. pp. 247, 248 : Diod. xv. GO, contradicts 
himself about the time that Clcomenes reigned, 
ar.d is evidently wrong; see Clinton, Fast. ii. pp. 
213,214.) [P. S.] 

CLEO'MENES III., the 31st king of Sparta 
of the Agid line, was the son of Leonidas II. 
After the death of Agis IV., B. c. 240, Leonidas 
married his widow Agiatis to Clcomenes, who was 
under age, in order, as it seems, to bring into his 
family the inheritance of the Proclidae. Agiatis, 
though at first violently opposed to the match, con¬ 
ceived a great affection for her husband, and she 
used to explain to him the principles and designs 
of Agis, about which he was eager for information. 
Clcomenes was endowed, according to Plutarch, 
with a noble spirit; in moderation and simplicity 
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of life he was not inferior to Agis, but superior to 
him in energy, and less scrupulous about the 
means by which his good designs might be accom¬ 
plished. His mind was further stirred up to 
manliness and ambition by the instructions of the 
Stoic philosopher Sphaerus of Borysthenes, who 
visited Sparta. To this was added the influence 
of his mother Cratesicleia. It was not long, there¬ 
fore, before Cleomenes had formed the design of 
restoring the ancient Spartan discipline, and the 
death of his father, whom he succeeded (b. c. 236), 
put him in a position to attempt his projected re¬ 
form ; but he saw that careful preparations must 
first be made, and that Sparta was not to be re¬ 
stored by the means which Agis had employed. 
Instead of repeating the vain attempt of Agis to 
form a popular party against the Ephors, the irn- 

S ossibility of which was proved by the refusal of 
Icnarcs, ono of his most intimate friends, to aid 
his efforts, he perceived that the regeneration of 
Sparta must be achieved by restoring to her her 
old renown in war, and by raising her to the 
supremacy of Greece ; and then that, the restored 
strength of the state being centred in him as its 
lender, he might safely attempt to crush the power 
of the Ephors. It was thus manifest that his 
olicy must bo war, his enemy the Achaean leagxie. 
.ydiadas, the former tyrant of Megalopolis, fore¬ 
saw the danger which the league might apprehend 
from Cleomenes; but the counsels of Aratus, who 
was blind to this danger, prevailed; and the pro¬ 
posal of Lydiadas, to make the first attack on 
Sparta, was rejected. 

Tho first movement of Cleomenes was to seize 
suddenly and by treachery tho Arcadian cities, 
Togea, Mantincia, and Orchomenus, which had 
recently united themselves with tho Actolians, 
who, instead of resenting the injury, confirmed 
Cleomenes in the possession of them. The reason 
of this was, that the Actolians had already con¬ 
ceived the project of forming an alliance with 
Macedonia and Sparta against tho Achaean league. 
It is probable that they even connived at the 
seizure of these towns by Cleomenes, who thus 
secured an excellent position for his operations 
against the league before commencing war with it. 
Aratus, who was now strntegos, at Last perceived 
the danger which threatened from Sparta, and, 
with the other chiefs of the Achaean league, ho re¬ 
solved not to attack the Lacedaemonians, but to 
resist any aggression they might make. About 
the beginning of the year 227 b. c., Cleomenes, by 
the order of the Ephors, seized the little town of 
Belbina, and fortified the temple of Athena near 
it. This place commanded the mountain pass on 
the high road between Sparta and Megalopolis, 
and was at that period claimed by both cities, 
though anciently it had belonged to Sparta. Aratus 
made no complaint at its seizure, but attempted 
to get possession of Tegea and Orchomenus by 
treachery. But, when he marched out in the night 
to take possession of them, the conspirators, who 
were to deliver up the towns, lost courage. The 
attempt was made known to Cleomenes, who wrote 
in ironical terms of friendship to ask Aratus 
whither he had led his army in the night ? 44 To 
prevent your fortifying Belbina,” was the reply. 
“ Pray then, if you have no objection,” retorted 
Cleomenes, u tell us why you took with you lights 
and scaling ladders.” By this correspondence 
Aratus found out with whom he had to do. The 
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Spartans, on the other hand, were satisfied with 
the important advantage which they had gained 
in the fortification of Belbina; and Cleomenes, who 
was in Arcadia with only three hundred foot and 
a few horse, was recalled by the Ephors. Ilia 
back was no sooner tunied than Aratus seized 
Caphyae, near Orchomenus. The Ephors imme¬ 
diately sent back Cleomenes, who took Methydrion, 
and made an incursion into the territories of Argos. 
About this time Aristomachus succeeded Aratus 
as strategos of the Achaean league (in May, 227, 
b. c.), and to this period perhaps should be referred 
the declaration of war against Cleomenes by tho 
council of the Achaeans, which is mentioned by 
Polybius. Aristomachus collected an army of 
20,000 foot and 1000 horse, with which he met 
Cleomenes near Palantium ; and, though the latter 
had only 5000 men, they were so eager and brave 
that Aratus persuaded Aristomachus to decline 
battle. The fact is, that the Achaeans were never 
a warlike people, and Aratus was very probably 
right in thinking that 20,000 Achaeans were no 
match for 5000 Spartans. But the moral effect of 
this affair was worth more than a victory to Cleo- 
mcncs. In May, 226, Aratus again became stra¬ 
tegos, and led tho Achaean forces against Elis. 
Tho Elcans applied to Spnrta for aid, and Cleo¬ 
menes met Aratus on his return, at the foot of 
Mount Lycacum, in the territory of Megalopolis, 
and defeated him with great slaughter. It was at 
first reported that Aratus was killed; but he had 
only fled ; and, having rallied part of his army, ho 
took Mantincia by a sudden assault, and revolu¬ 
tionized its constitution by making tho metoeci 
citizens. The effect of this change was tho forma¬ 
tion of an Achaean party in the town. 

Cleomenes had not yet taken any open steps 
against the Ephors, though he could not but be an ob¬ 
ject of suspicion to them ; they were however in a dif¬ 
ficult position. The spirit of Agis still lived in tho 
Spartan youth; and Cleomenes, at the head of his 
victorious army, was too strong to bo crushed like 
Agis. Secret assassination might have been em¬ 
ployed—and when was a Spartan ephor heard of 
who would have scrupled to use it ?—but then they 
would have lost the only man capable of carrying on 
the war, and Sparta must have fallen into the position 
of a subordinate member of the Achaean league. 
They appear, however, to have taken advantage of 
the loss of Mantineia to make a truce with the 
Achaeans. (Paus. viii. 27. § 10.) Cleomenes now 
took measures to strengthen himself against them. 
These measures are differently represented by 
Phylarchus, the panegyrist of Cleomenes, whom 
Plutarch seems on the whole to have followed, and 
by Polybius and Pausanias, who followed Aratus 
and other Achaean writers. At the death of Agis, 
his infant son, Eurydamidas, was left in the hands 
of his mother, Agiatis; and Archidamus, the 
brother of Agis, fled into Messenia, according to 
the statement of Plutarch, which, from the nature 
of the case, is far more probable than the account 
of Polybius (v. 37. § 2, viii. 1. § 3), that Archi¬ 
damus fled at a later period, through fear of Cleo¬ 
menes. Eurydamidas was now dead, poisoned, it 
was said, by the Ephors, and that too, according 
to Pausanias (ii. 9. § 1), at the instigation of 
Cleomenes. The falsity of this last statement is 
proved by the silence of Polybius, who never 
spares Cleomenes, but it may serve to shew how 
recklessly he was abused by some of the Achaean 
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party. Archidamus had thus become the rightful 
heir to the throne of the Proclidae, and he was 
invited by Clcomcncs to return; but no sooner 
had he set foot in Sparta than he was assassinated. 
This crime also is charged upon Cleomenc3 by the 
Achaean party, and among them by Polybius. 
The truth cannot now be ascertained, but every 
circumstance of the case seems to fix the guilt 
upon the Ephors. Cleomencs had everything to 
hope, and the Ephors everything to fear, from the 
association of Archidamus in his councils. Cleo¬ 
menes, it is true, did nothing to avenge the crime: 
but the reason of this was, that the time for his 
attack upon the Ephors was not yet come; and 
thus, instead of an evidence of his guilt, it is 
a striking proof of his patient resolution, that he 
submitted to incur such a suspicion rather than to 
peril the object of his life by a premature move¬ 
ment. On the contrary, he did everything to ap¬ 
pease the party of the Ephors. He bribed them 
largely, by the help of his mother Cratcsicleia, who 
even went so far as to marry one of the chief men 
of the oligarchical party. Through the influence 
thus gained, Clcomcncs was permitted to continue 
the war ; he took Leuctra, and gained a decisive 
victory over Aratus beneath its walls, owing to the 
impetuosity of Lydiadas, who was killed in the 
battle. The conduct of Aratus, in leaving Lydiadas 
unsupported, though perhaps it saved his army, 
disgusted and dispirited the Achacans to such a 
degree, that they made no further efforts during 
this campaign, and Clcomcncs was left at leisure 
to effect his long-cherished revolution during the 
winter which now came on. (u. c. 2*26—225.) 

Having secured the aid of his father-in-law, 
Megistonus, and of two or three other persons, he 
first weakened the oligarchical party by drafting 
many of its chief supporters into his army, with 
which he then again took the field, seized the 
Achaean cities of lleraea and A sea, threw supplies 
into Orchoraenus, beleaguered Mantincia, and so 
wearied out his soldiers, that they were glad to be 
left in Arcadia, while Cleomenes himself marched 
back to Sparta at the head of a force of mercenaries, 
surprised the Ephors at table, and slew all of them, 
except Agesilaus, wiio took sanctuary in the temple 
of Fear, and had his life granted afterwards by 
Cleomenes. Having struck this decisive blow, and 
being supported not only by bis mercenaiies, but 
also by the remains of the party of Agis, Cleo¬ 
menes met with no further resistance. He now 
propounded his new constitution, which is too 
closely connected with the whole subject of the 
Spartan polity to he explained within the limits of 
this article. All that can be said here is, that he 
extended the power of the kings, abolished the 
Ephorate, restored the community of goods, made 
a new division of the lands, and recruited the body 
of the citizens, by bringing back the exiles and by 
raising to the full franchise the most deserving of 
those who had not before possessed it. He also 
restored, to a great extent, the ancient Spartan 
system of social and military discipline. In the 
completion of this reform lie was aided by the phi¬ 
losopher Spbaerus. The line of the Proclidae 
being extinct, he took his brother Eucleidas for his 
colleague in the kingdom. In his own conduct he 
sot a fine example of the simple virtue of an old 
Spartan. 

From this period must he dated the contest be¬ 
tween the Aehaeans and Cleomencs for the supre- 
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raacy of Greece, which Polybius calls the Cleomenic 
war, and whicli lasted three years, from B. c. 225 
to the battle of Sellasia in the spring of b. c. 222. 
For its details, of which a slight sketch is given 
under Aratus, the reader is referred to the histo¬ 
rians. Amidst a career of brilliant success, Cleo¬ 
menes committed some errors, but, even if he had 
avoided them, he could not but have been over¬ 
powered by the united force of Macedonia and the 
Achaean league. The moral character of the war 
is condensed by Niebuhr into one just and forcible 
sentence : — u Old Aratus sacrificed the freedom of 
his country by an act of high treason, and gave up 
Corinth rather than establish the freedom of Greece 
by a union among the Peloponnesians, which, 
would have secured to Cleomenes the influence 
and power lie deserved.” (History of Hume, iv. 

р. 226.) 

From the defeat of Sellasia, Cleomenes returned 
to Sparta, and having advised the citizens to sub¬ 
mit to Antigonus, he fled to his ally, Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes, at Alexandria, where his mother and 
children were already residing ns hostages. Any 
hope he might have had of recovering his kingdom 
by the help of Ptolemy Eucrgctes was defeated by 
the death of that king, whose successor, Ptolemy 
Philopator, treated Cleomenes with the greatest 
neglect, and his minister, Sosibiua, imprisoned him 
on a charge of conspiracy against the king's life. 
Cleomencs, with his attendants, escaped from 
prison, and attempted to raise an insurrection 
against Ptolemy, but finding no one join him, he 
put himself to death, (b. c. 221—220.) Ilis reign 
lasted 16 years. He is rightly reckoned by Pan- 
sanias (iii. 6. § 5) ns the last of the Agidao, for 
his nominal successor, Agesipolis III., was a mere 
puppet. He was the last truly great man of 
Sparta, and, excepting perhaps Philopocinetr, of all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch, C/com., Aral.; Polyb. ii. v., &c. ; 
Droyscn, Geschichlc tier JleUcnismus , vol. ii. bk. ii. 

с. 4 ; Manso, Sparta, vol. iii.) [P. S.] 

CLEO'MENES (KAeo^vijs), Spartans of the 

royal family of the Agidao, but not kings. 

1. Son of the general Pausanias, brother of 
king Pleistoanax, and uncle of king Pausanias, led 
the Peloponnesian army in their fourth invasion of 
Attica, in the fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
(b. c. 427.) Cleomencs acted ill place of his 
nephew, Pausanias, who was a minor. (Thucyd. 
iii. 26, and Schol.) 

2. Son of Cleonibrotus II., and uncle and guar¬ 
dian of Agesipolis III., b. c. 219. (Polyb. iv. 35. 
$ 12; Agesipolis III., Cleombrotus II.) [P.S.] 

CLEOMENES, a Crock of Naucratis in Egypt, 
was appointed by Alexander the Great as nomarch 
of the Arabian district ( v6pos) of Egypt and re¬ 
ceiver of the tributes from all the districts of 
Egypt and the neighbouring part of Africa, (b. c. 
331.) Some of the ancient writers say that Alex¬ 
ander made him satrap of Egypt; but this is in¬ 
correct, for Arrian expressly states, that the other 
nomarchs were independent of him, except that 
they had to pay to him the tributes of their dis¬ 
tricts. It would, however, appear that he had no 
difficulty in extending his depredations over all 
Egypt, and it is not unlikely that he would assume 
the title of satrap. Ilis rapacity knew no bounds ; 
he exercised his office solely for his own advantage. 
On the occurrence of a scarcity of corn, whicli was 
less severe in Egypt than in the neighbouring 
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countries, lie at first forbad its exportation from 
Egypt; but, when the nomarchs represented to him 
that this measure prevented them from raising the 
proper amount of tribute, he permitted the expor¬ 
tation of the corn, but laid on it a heavy export 
duty. On another occasion, when the price of 
corn was ten drachmas, Cleomencs bought it up 
and sold it at 32 drachmas; and in other ways he 
interfered with the markets for his own gain. At 
another time he contrived to cheat his soldiers of a 
month’s pay in the year. Alexander had entrusted 
to him the building of Alexandria. He gave notice 
to the people of Canopus, then the chief emporium 
of Egypt, that he must remove them to the new 
city. To avert such an evil they gave him a large 
sum of money; but, as the building of Alexandria 
advanced, he again demanded of the people of Ca¬ 
nopus a large sum of money, which they could not 
pay, and thus he got an excuse for removing them. 
He also made money out of the superstitions of the 
people. One of his boys having been killed by 
a crocodile, lie ordered the crocodiles to be de¬ 
stroyed ; but, in consideration of all the money 
which the priests could get together for the sake 
of saving .their sacred animals, he revoked his 
order. On another occasion he sent for the priests, 
and informed them that the religious establishment 
was too expensive, and must be reduced; they 
handed over to him the treasures of the temples; 
and he then left them undisturbed. Alexander 
was informed of these proceedings, but found it 
convenient to take no notice of them; but after his 
return to Babylon (b. c. 323) he wrote to Cleo- 
mcnes, commanding him to erect at Alexandria a 
splendid monument to Hepliaestion, and promised 
that, if this work were zealously performed, he 
would overlook his misconduct. 

In the distribution of Alexander's empire, after 
his death, Clcomenes was left in Egypt as hypnrch 
under Ptolemy, who put him to death on the sus¬ 
picion of his favouring Perdiccas. The effect, if 
not also a cause, of this act was, that Ptolemy 
came into possession of the treasures of Clcomenes, 
which amounted to 8000 talents. (Arrian, Amtb. 
iii. 5, vii. 23; Arrian, up. Phot. Cod. 92, p.G9, a. 34, 
cd. Bekkcr; Dexippus, up. Phot. Cod. 82, p. G4, a. 
34; Justin, xiii. 4. § 11; Q. Curt. iv. 33. § 5 ; 
Pseud-Aristot. OfCtm. ii. 34, 40 ; Dem. c. Dio- 
rtysiod. p. 1258 ; Palis, i. 6. § 3; Diod. xviii. 14; 
Drovsen, Cesckichte Alex. pp. 216, 580, Nach/Jy. 
pp. 41, 128.) [P. S.] 

CLEO'MENES, literary. 1. A rhapsodist, 
who recited tile KaQapnol of Empedocles at the 
Olympic games. (Athen. xiv. p. G20, d.) 

2. Of lthcgium, a dithyraiubic poet, censured 
by Chionidcs (Athen. xiv. p. G38, e.), and by 
Aristophanes, according to the Scholiast. (iVwAcy, 
332, 333.) He seems to have been an erotic 
writer, since Epicratcs mentions him in connexion 
with Sappho, Meletus, and Lamvnthius. (Athen. 
xiv. p. 605, e.) The allusions of other comedians 
to him fix his date in the latter part of the fifth 
century i». c. One of his poems was entitled 
Mclcurfcr. (Athen. ix. p. 402, a.) 

3. A cynic philosopher, the disciple ofMctroclcs, 
wrote a work on education (ricuScryar^Kos), which 
is quoted by Diogenes Laertius (vi. 75, 95). 

4. A commentator on Homer, and Hesiod. 

(Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 129.) Perhaps he was 
the same as the philosopher. [ P. S.] 

CLEO'MENES the name of a 
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physician introduced by Plutarch in his Symposium* 
(vi. 8. § 5, ed. Tauchn.) as giving his opinion on 
the nature and cause of the disease called bulimia , 
in the first century after Christ. [ W. A. G.] 

CLEO'MENES, a sculptor mentioned only by 
Pliny (xxxvL 4. § 10) as the author of a group of 
the Thespiades, or Muses, which was placed by 
Asinius Pollio in his buildings at Rome, perhaps 
the library on the Palatine hill. This artist, who 
does not appear to have enjoyed great celebrity 
with the ancients, is particularly interesting to us, 
because one of the most exquisite statues, the 
Venus do Medici, bears his name in the following 
inscription on the pedestal: 

KAEOMENH2 AnOAAOARPOT 
A0HNAIO2 EnflESEN. 

This inscription, which has been undeservedly 
considered as a modem imposition, especially by 
Florentine critics, who would fain have claimed a 
greater master for their admired statue, indicates 
both the father and the native town of Cleomenes; 
and the letter fl gives likewise an external proof 
of what wc should have guessed from the character 
of the work itself, that he was subsequent to n. c. 
403. But we may arrive still nearer at his age. 
Mummiiis brought the above-mentioned group of 
the Muses from Thcspiae to Rome; and Cleomenes 
must therefore have lived previously to n. c. MG, 
the date of the destruction of Corinth. The beau¬ 
tiful statue of Venus is evidently an imitation of 
the Cnidian statue of Praxiteles; and Muller's 
opinion is very probable, that Clcomenes tried to 
revive nt Athens the style of this great artist. 
Our artist would, according to this supposition, 
have lived between u.c. 3G3 (the age of Praxiteles) 
and b. c. 146. 

Now, there is another Cleomenes, the author of 
a much admired but rather lifeless statue in the 
Louvre, which commonly bears the name of Gcr- 
manicus, though without the slightest foundation. 
It represents a Roman orator, with the right hand 
lifted, and, as the attribute of a turtle at the foot 
shews, in the habit of Mercury. There the artist 
calls himself 

KAEOMENH2 

KAEOMENOT2 

A0HNAIO2E 

II01H2EN. 

He was therefore distinct from the son of Apollo- 
dorus, but probably his son ; for the name of Cleo¬ 
menes is so very rare at Athens, that we can 
hardly suppose another Cleomenes to have been 
his father; apd nothing was more common with 
ancient artists than that the son followed the 
father's profession. But it is quite improbable 
that an Athenian sculptor should have made the 
statue of a Roman in the form of a god before the 
wars against Macedonia had brought the Roman 
armies into Greece. The younger Cleomenes must 
therefore have exercised his art subsequently to 
b. c. 200, probably subsequently to the battle of 
Cynoscephalae. We may therefore place the father 
about b. o. 220. 

Another work is also inscribed with the name 
of Cleomencs, namely, a basso-relievo at Florence, 
of very good workmanship, with the story of 
Alceste, bearing the inscription KAEOMENH2 
EnOlEI. But we are not able to decide whether 
it is to be referred to the father, or to the son, or 
to a third and more recent artist, whose name is 
published by Raoul-Kochette. (Monumcus i/tedits 
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Orcstvide , pi. xxv. p. 130.) The inscriptions of four 
statues in the collection of Wilton House are of a 
very doubtful description. (Visconti, Oeuvres di- 
t viws, vol. iii. p. 11 ; Thiersch, Epochal* p. 288, 
&c.) [L. U.] 

CLEOMYTTADES (KXco/un-rtfftifs). 1. The 

sixth of the family of the Asclcpiadae, the son of 
Crisaiuis I. and the father of Theodores I., who 
lived probably in the tenth century b. c. (Jo. 
Tzetzrs, Chi/, vii. Hist. 155, in Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. xii. p. 680, cd. vet.) 

2. The tenth in descent from Aesculapius, the 
son of king Crisamis II., and the father of Theo¬ 
dorus II., who probably lived in the eighth cen- 
tury d. c. (Paeti Epist. ad Ar/ax., in Hippocr. 
Oj*ra , vol. iii. p. 770.) [W. A. G.] 

CLEON (KA*ow), the son of Cleaenetus, shortly 
after the death of Pericles, succeeding, it is said 
( Aristoph. Equit. 130,and Schol.), Eucratcs the flax- 
seller, and Lysicles the sheep-dealer, became the 
most trusted and popular of the people's favourites, 
and for about six years of the Peloponnesian war 
(h. c. 428—422) may be regarded as the head of 
the party opposed to peace. 

lie belonged by birth to the middling classes, 
and was brought up to the trade of a tanner; how 
long however he followed it may bo doubtful; he 
seems early to have betaken himself to a more 
lucrative profession in politics. lie became known 
at the very beginning of the war. The latter days 
of Pericles were annoyed by his impertinence. 
Ilennippus, in a fragment of a comedy probably 
represented in the winter after the first invasion of 
Attica, speaks of the home-keeping general as tor¬ 
tured by the sting of the fierce Cleon (8ifx0«h 
atOwvi K\l(t)vi y ap. Plut. Per. 33). And according 
to Idomencus (ibid. 35) Cleon's name was attach¬ 
ed to the accusation, to which in the miseries 
of the second year Pericles was obliged to give 
way. Cleon at this time was, we must suppose, 
n violent opponent of the policy which declined 
risking a battle ; nay, it is possible he may also 
have indulged freely in invectives against the war 
in general. 

In 427 the submission of the Mytileneans brings 
him more prominently before us. He was now 
established fairly as demagogue. (rf 8f,utp irapd 
7ro\i) it/ T<p t<$tc TuOavwjaTos, Thuc. iii. 36.) The 
deliberations on the use to be made of the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of these revolted allies ended in 
the adoption of his motion,— that the adult males 
should be put to death, the women and children 
sold for slaves. The morrow, however, brought a 
cooler mind; .and in the assembly held for recon¬ 
sideration it was, after a long debate, rescinded. 
The speeches which on this second occasion Thu¬ 
cydides ascribes to Cleon and his opponent give us 
doubtless no grounds for any opinion on cither as 
a speaker, but at the same time considerable ac¬ 
quaintance with his own view of Cleon's position 
and character. Wc sec plainly the effort to keep 
up a reputation as the straightforward energetic 
counsellor; the attempt by rude bullying to hide 
from the people his slavery to them; the unscru¬ 
pulous use of calumny to excite prejudice against 
all rival advisers. u The people were only shewing 
(what he himself had long seen) their incapacity 
for governing, by giving way to a sentimental 
unbusinesslike compassion : as for the orators who 
excited it, they were, likely enough, paid for their 
trouble.” (Thuc. iii. 36—19.) 
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The following winter unmasked his boldest ene¬ 
my. At the city Dionysia, B. c. 426, in the pre¬ 
sence of the numerous visitors from the subject 
states, Aristophanes represented his “ Babylonians.” 
It attacked the plan of election by lot, and contain¬ 
ed no doubt the first sketch of his subsequent por¬ 
trait of the Athenian democracy. Cleon, it would 
appear, if not actually named, at any rate felt him¬ 
self reflected upon; and he rejoined by a legal suit 
against the author or his representative. The Scho¬ 
liasts speak of it as directed against his title to the 
franchise ({evicts yprupty, but it certainly also as¬ 
sailed him for insulting the government in the pre¬ 
sence of its subjects. (Aristoph. A churn. 377, 502.) 

About the same time, however, before the next 
winter’s Lenaea, Cleon lninself, by means of a com¬ 
bination among the nobler and wealthier (the 
Tmr«7j), was brought to trial and condemned to 
disgorge five talents, which he had extracted on 
false pretences from some of the islanders. (Aristoph. 
Arharn. 6, comp. Schol., who refers to Theopompus.) 
Thirl wall, surely by an oversight, places this trial 
after the representation of the Knights. (//&{. of 
GreccCy iii. p. 300.) 

In 425 Cleon reappears in general history, still as 
before the potent favourite. The occasion is the em¬ 
bassy sent by Sparta with proposals for peace, after 
the commencement of the blockade of her citizens in 
the island of Sphncteria. There was considerable 
elevation at their success prevalent among the Athe¬ 
nians ; yet numbers were truly anxious for peace. 
Cleon, however, well aware that peace would greatly 
curtail, if not annihilate, his power and his emolu¬ 
ments, contrived to work on his countrymen's 
presumption, and insisted to the ambassadors on 
the surrender, first of nil, of the blockaded party 
with their arms, and then the restoration in ex¬ 
change for them of the losses of u. c. 445, Nisncn, 
Pegac, Troczen, and Achaia. Such concessions it 
was beyond Sparta's power to make good ; it 
was even dangerous for her to be known to have 
so much 09 admitted a thought of them ; and 
when the ambassadors begged in any case to have 
commissioners appointed them for private discus¬ 
sion, he availed himself of this to break off the 
negotiation by loud outcries against what he pro¬ 
fessed to regard ns evidence of double-dealing and 
oligarchical caballing. (Thuc. iv. 21, 22.) 

A short time however shewed the unsoundness 
of his policy. Winter was approaching, the blockade 
daily growing more difficult, and escape daily 
easier; and there seemed no prospect of securing 
the prize. Popular feeling now began to run 
strongly against him, who had induced the rejec¬ 
tion of those safe offers. Cleon, with the true 
demagogue's tact of catching the feeling of the 
people, talked of the false reports with which a 
democracy let people deceive it, and when ap¬ 
pointed himself to a board of commissioners for 
inquiry on the spot, shifted his ground and began 
to urge the expediency rather of sending a force to 
decide it at once, adding, that if he had been ge¬ 
neral, he would have done it before. Nicias, at 
whom the scoff was directed, took advantage of a 
rising feeling in that direction among the people, 
and replied by begging him to be under no res¬ 
traint, but to take any forces he pleased and make 
the attempt. What follows is highly character¬ 
istic. Cleon, not having a thought that the timid 
Nicias was really venturing so unprecedented a 
step, professed his acquiescence, but on finding the 
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matter treated as serious, began to be disconcerted 
and back out. But it was intolerable to spoil the 
joke by letting him off, and the people insisted that 
he should abide by his word. And he at last re¬ 
covered his self-possession and coolly replied, that if 
they wished it then, he would go, and would take 
merely the Lemnians and Imbrians then in the 
city, and bring them back the Spartans dead or 
alive within twenty days. And indeed, says Thu¬ 
cydides, wild as the proceeding appeared, soberer 
minds were ready to pay the price of a considera¬ 
ble failure abroad for the ruin of the demagogue at 
home. 

Fortune, however, brought Cleon to Pylos at 
the moment when he could appropriate for his 
needs the merit of an enterprise already devised, 
and no doubt entirely executed, by Demosthenes. 
[Dkmosthenks.] He appears, however, not to 
have been without shrewdness either in the selec¬ 
tion of his troops or his coadjutor, and it is at 
least some small credit that he did not mar his 
good luck. In any case he brought back hitf 
prisoners within his time, among them 120 Spar¬ 
tans of the highest blood. (Time. iv. 27—39.) At 
this, the crowning point of his fortunes, Aristo¬ 
phanes dealt him his suvorest blow. In the next 

winter's Lcnaea, b. c. 424, appeared 44 The 
Knights,” in which Cleon figures as an actual 
dramatis persona, and, in default of an artificer 
bold enough to make the mask, was represented by 
the poet himself with his face smeared with wine- 
lees. The play is simply one satire on his venality, 
rapacity, ignorance, violence, and cowardice; and 
was at least successful so far as to receive the first 
prize. It treats of him, however, chiefly as the 
leader in the Ecclesia; the Wasps, in u. C. 422, si¬ 
milarly displays him as the grand patron of the 
abuses of the courts of justice. He is said to have 
originated the increase of the dicast's stipend from 
one to three obols (See Bockh, PuU. Econ. of Athens, 
bk. ii. 15), and in general he professed to be the 
unhired advocate of the poor, and their protector 
and enricher by his judicial attacks on the rich. 

The same year (422) saw, however, the close of 
his career. Late in the summer, he went out, 
after the expiration of the year's truce, to act 
against Brasidas in Chalcidice. He seems to have 
persuaded both himself and the people of his con¬ 
summate ability as a general, and he took with 
him a magnificent army of the best troops. He 
effected with case the capture of Torone, and then 
moved towards Amphipolis, which Brasidas also 
hastened to protect. Utterly ignorant of the art 
of war, he advanced with no fixed purpose, but 
rather to look about him, up to the walls of the 
city; and on finding the enemy preparing to sally, 
directed so unskilfully a precipitate retreat, that 
the soldiers of one wing presented their unprotect¬ 
ed right side to the attack. The issue of the 
combat is related under Brasidas. Cleon himself 
fell, in an early flight, by the hand of a Myrcinian 
targeteer. (Thuc. v. 2, 3, 6—10.) 

Cleon may be regarded as the representative of 
the worst faults of the Athenian democracy, such 
as it came from the hands of Pericles. While 
Pericles lived, his intellectual and moral power was 
a sufficient check, nor had the assembly as yet be¬ 
come conscious of its own sovereignty. In later 
times the evil found itself certain alleviations ; the 
coarse and illiterate demagogues were succeeded by 
the line of orators, and the throne of Pericles was at j 
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last worthily filled by Demosthenes. How far v/e 
must call Cleon the creature and how far the cause of 
the vices and evils of his time of course is hard to 
say ; no doubt he was partly both. He is said (Plut. 
Nicias, 8) to have first broken through the gravity 
and seemliness of the Athenian assembly by a 
loud and violent tone and coarse gesticulation, tear¬ 
ing open his dress, slapping his thigh, and running 
about while speaking. It is to this probably, and 
not to any want of pure Athenian blood, that the 
title Paphlagonian (natpAarytov, from 7ra<pA<££a>), 

E 'ven him in the Knights, refers. His power and 
miliarity with the assembly are shewn in a story 
(Plut. Nidus, 7), that on one occasion the people 
waited for him, perhaps to propose some motion, 
for a long time, and that he at last appeared with 
a garland on, and begged that they would put off 
the meeting till the morrow, 44 for,” said he, 44 to¬ 
day I have no time: I am entertaining some 
guests, and have just sacrificed,”-—a request which 
the assembly took as a good joke, and were good- 
humoured enough to accede to. 

Compare Aristophanes. The passages in the 
other plays, besides the Knights and Wasps, and 
those quoted from the Acharnians, are, Nubcs, 5-19, 
580; Ranae, 569—577. [A. Ii C.] 

CLEON (KAew*/), literary. 1. Of Curium, the 
author of a poem on the expedition of the Argo¬ 
nauts ('ApyovauriKd), from which Apollonius Rho- 
dius took many parts of his poem. (Schol. in 
ApoU. lihod. i. 77, 587, G24.) 

2. Of Halicarnassus, a rhetorician, lived at 
the end of the 5th and the beginning of the 4th 
century b. c. (Plut. Lys. 25.) 

3. A Magnesian, appears to have been a phi¬ 
losopher, from the quotation which Pausanias 
makes from him. (x. 4. $ 4.) 

4. A Sicilian, one of the literary Greeks in 
the train of Alexander the Great, who, according 
to Curtins, corrupted the profession of good arts 
by their evil manners. At the banquet, at which 
the proposal was made to adore Alexander (b. c. 
327), Cleon introduced the subject (Curt. viii. 5. 
§ 8.) Neither Arrian nor Plutarch mentions him ; 
and Arrian (iv. 10) puts into the mouth of Annx- 
archus the same proposal and a similar speech to 
that which Curtius ascribes to Cleon. 

5. Of Svracusk, a geographical writer, men¬ 
tioned by Marciauus (Pcrijkns, p. 63). His work, 
ritpl Tcot' AjjicVwi/, is cited by Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus (s. v. *Atnrts). [P. S.] 

CLEON (KAcwe), an oculist who must have 
lived some time before the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era, as he is mentioned by Celsus. (Dc Me¬ 
dic. vi. 6. $$ 5, 8, 11, pp. 119—121.) Some of 
his prescriptions are also quoted by Galen (Dc 
Compos. Mcdicam. sec. Locos , iii. 1, vol. xii. p. 
636), Aetius (Lib. Medic, ii. 2. 93, ii. 3. 15, 
18, 27, 107, pp. 294, 306, 309, 353), and Paulus 
Aegineta. (DeRe Med. vii. 16, p.672.) [W.A.G.] 
CLEON. 1. A sculptor of Sicyon, a pupil of 
Antiphanes, who had been taught by Periclytus, a 
follower of the great Polycletus of Argos. (Paus. 
v. 17. § 1.) Cleon's age is determined by two 
bronze statues of Zeus at Olympia executed after 
01. 98, and another of Deinolochus, after 01. 102. 
(Paus. vi. 1. § 2.) He excelled in portrait-statues 
(Philosophos , Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 19, is to be taken 
as a general term), of which several athletic ones 
are mentioned by Pausanias. (vi. 3. $ 4, 8. $ 3, 
9. $ 1, 10, fin.) 
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2. A painter. (Plin.//. A", xxxv. 40.) [L. U.] the Sicilians from the tyranny of Agathocles, he 

CLEO'NE (K Kccovtj), one of the daughters of sailed up the Adriatic and made a piratical descent 
Asopus, from whom the town of Cleonae in Pelo- on the country of the Veneti; but he was defeated 
ponnesus was believed to have derived its name, by the Patavians and obliged to sail away. He 
(Paus. ii. 15 § 1; Diod. iv. 74.) [L. S.] then seized and garrisoned Corcyra, from which he 

CLEONI'CA. [Pausanias.J seems to have been soon expelled by Demetrius 

CLEONI'CUS (KAsdvncos), of Naupactus in Poliorcetes. While, however, he still held it, he 
Aetolia, was taken prisoner by the Achaean ad- was recalled to Italy by intelligence of the revolt 
miral in a descent on the Aetolian coast, in the last of the Tarentines and others whom he had reduced : 
year of the social war, b. c. 217 ; but, as he was a but he was beaten off from the coast, and returned 
Trp6&i'os of the Achaeans, he was not sold for a to Corcyra. Henceforth we hear no more of him 
slave with the other prisoners, and was ultimately till b. c. 272, when he invited Pyrrhus to attempt 
released without ransom. (Polyb. v. 95.) In the the conquest of Sparta. [Acrotatus ; Chki.iih>- 
sanie year, and before his release, Philip V. being Nis.] (Diod. xx. 104, 105; Liv. x. 2 ; Strab. vi. 
anxious for peace with the Aetolians, employed p. 280; Paus. iii. 6; Plut. Ayis , 3, Pt/rrh. 2C, 
him as his agent in sounding them on the subject. &c.) [E. E.] 

(v. 102.) He was perhaps the same person who is CLEOPATRA (KAeo7rdrpa). 1. A dnughtcr 
mentioned in the speech of Lyciscus, the Acar- of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Meleager (Horn, 
nanian envoy (ix. 37), as having been sent by the //. ix. 556), is said to have hanged herself after 
Aetolians, with Chlaeneas, to excite Lacedaemon her husband's death, or to have died of grief, 
against Philip, b. c. 211. [Chlaenbas.] [E. E.] Her real name was Alcyone. (Apollod. i. 8. § 3; 

CL EON IDES. The Greek musical treatise Ilygiu. Fab. 174.) 
attributed to Euclid, is in some MSS. ascribed to 2. A Danaid, who was betrothed to Etelces or 
Cleonides. [Eucleidks.] His age and history are Agenor. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5; Hygin. Fab. 170.) 
wholly unknown. (Fabric. Bib/. Grace, vol. iv. There are two other mythical personages of this 
p. 79.) [W. F. D.] name in Apollodorus. (iii. 12. § 2, 15. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CLEO'NYMUS (KXec^os). 1. An A the- CLEOPATRA (KAtoirdrpa ). 1. Niece of 

man, who is frequently attacked by Aristophanes Attains, one of the generals of Philip of Macedonia, 
as a pestilent demagogue, of burly stature, glut- Philip married her when he divorced Olympias in 
tonous, perjured, and cowardly. (Arittoph. Ach. 88, b. c. 337 ; and, after his murder, in the next year 
809, Eq. 953, 1*290, 1369, Nub. 352, 399, 663, she was put to desith by Olympias, being either 
&c., Vcsp. 19, 592, 822, Fa*, 438, 656, 1261, compelled to hang herself (Justin, ix. 7) or boiled 
Av. 289, 1475 ; comp. Ael. V. //. i. 27.) to death in a brazen cauldron. (Paus. viii. 7. $ 5.) 

2. A Spartan, son of Sphodrias, was much be- Her infant son or daughter, according to Justin, 

loved by Archidainus, the son of Agcsilaus. When perished with her, being apparently looked upon 
Sphodrias was brought to trial for his incursion as a rival to Alexander. (Just. 1. c., and ix. 5; 
into Attica in n. c. 378, the tears of Cleonymus Diod. xvi. 93, xvii. 2; Plut. Alex. 10.) 
prevailed on the prince to intercede with Agcsilaus 2. A daughter of Philip and Olympias, and 
on his behalf. The king, to gratify his son, used sister of Alexander the Great, married Alexander, 
all his influence to save the accused, who was ac- king of Epeirus, her uncle by the mother's side, 
cordingly acquitted. Cleonymus was extremely B. c. 336. It was at the celebration of her nup- 
grateful, and assured Archidainus that he would do tials, which took place on a magnificent scale at 
his best to give him no cause to be ashamed of their Acgae in Macedonia, that Philip was murdered, 
friendship. He kept his promise well, acting ever (Diod. xvi. 92.) Her husband died in n. c. 326 ; 
up to the Spartan standard of virtue, and fell at and after the death of her brother, she was sought 
Leuctrn, n. c. 371, bravely fighting in the foremost in marriage by several of his generals, who thought 
ranks. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. §§ 25—33; Plut. Ayes, to strengthen their influence with the Macedonians 
25, 28.) by a connexion with the sister of Alexander. 

3. The younger son of Clcomencs II., king of Leonatus is first mentioned as putting forward a 
Sparta, and uncle of Arcus I., was excluded from claim to her hand, and he represented to Eumenes 
the throne on his father’s death, b. c. 309, in con- that he received a promise of marriage from her. 
sequence of the general dislike inspired by his (Plut. Eum. 3.) Pcrdiccas next attempted to gain 
violent and tyrannical temper. In u. c. 303, the her in marriage, and after his death inn. c. 321, her 
Tarentines, being at war with the Romans and hand was sought by Cassander, Lysimachus, and 
Lucanians, asked aid of Sparta, and requested that Antigonus. She refused, however, all these offers; 
the command of the required succours might be and, anxious to escape from Sardis, where she had 
given to Cleonymus. The request was granted, been kept for years in a sort of honourable enp- 
and Cleonymus crossed over to Italy with a con- tivity, she readily acceded to proposals from 
sidcrable force, the mere display of which is said Ptolemy; but, before she could accomplish her dc- 
to have frightened the Lucanians into peace. Dio- sign, she was assassinated by order of Antigonus. 
dorus, who mentions this, says nothing of the effect (Diod. xviii. 23, xx. 37 ; Justin, ix. 6, xiii. 6, xiv. 
of the Spartan expedition on the Romans, though 1; Arrian, ap.'Phot. p. 70, ed. Dekker.) 

it is pretty certain that they also concluded a treaty 3. A daughter of Antiochus III. the Great, who 
at this time with the Tarentines. (See Arnold, married Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (b. c. 193), Code- 
Uust. of Rvmc, vol. ii. p. 315.) According to some Syria being given her as her dowry (Appian, Syr. 
of the Roman annalists, Cleonymus was defeated c. 5; Liv. xxxvii. 3), though Antiochus nfter- 
and driven back to his ships by the consul, M. wards repudiated any such arrangement. (Polyb. 
Acmilius; while others of them related that, Ju- xxviii. 17.) 

nius Ilubulcus the dictator being sent against him, 4. A daughter of the preceding and of Ptolemy V. 
he withdrew from Italy to avoid a conflict. After Epiphanes, married her brother Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
this, abandoning a notion he had formed of freeing metor. She had a son by him, whom on his death. 
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succeeded, and we find her replaced on the throne, 
much to the indignation of her brother and the 
Egyptians, who involved Caesar in a war in which 
he ran great personal risk, but which ended in his 
favour. In the course of it, young Ptolemy was 
killed, probably drowned in the Nile (Liv. Ep. 
112; HirL D. Alex. 31; Dion Cass. xlii. 43), and 
Cleopatra obtained the undivided rule. She was 
however associated by Caesar with another brother 
of the same name, and still quite a child, with a 
view to conciliate the Egyptians, with whom she 
appears to have been very unpopular (Dion Cass, 
xlii. 34), and she was also nominally married to 
him. 

While Caesar was in Egypt, Cleopatra lived in 
undisguised connexion with him, and would have 
detained him there longer, or have accompanied 
him at once to Rome, but for the war with Phar- 
naces, which tore him from her arms. She how¬ 
ever joined him in Rome, in company with her 
nominal husband, and there continued the same 
open intercourse with him, living in apartments in 
his house, much to the offence of the Romans. 
(Doubts have been thrown on her visit to Rome, 
but the evidence of Cicero (ad Atl. xiv. 0), of Dion 
Cassius (xliii. *27), and Suetonius (Cacs. 351, seems 
to be conclusive.) She was loaded with honours 
nnd presents by Caesar, and seems to have stayed 
at Rome till his death, b. c. 44. She had a son 
by him, named Caesarion, who was afterwards put 
to death by Augustus. Caesar at least owned him 
ns liis son, though the paternity was questioned by 
some contemporaries [Caesarion] ; nnd the charac¬ 
ter of Cleopatra perhaps favours the doubt. After 
the death of Caesar, she fled to Egypt, and in the 
troubles which ensued she took the side of the tri¬ 
umvirate, and assisted Dolabclla both by sea and 
land, resisting the threats of Cassius, who was pre¬ 
paring to attack her when he was called away by the 
entreaties of Brutus. She also sailed in person 
with a considerable fleet to assist Antony after the 
defeat of Dolabella, but was prevented from join¬ 
ing him by a storm and the bad state of her health. 
She had however done sufficient to prove her at¬ 
tachment to Caesar's memory (which seems to 
have been sincere), and also to furnish her with 
arguments to use to Antony, who in the end of 
the year 41 came into Asia Minor, and there sum¬ 
moned Cleopatra to attend, on the charge of having 
failed to co-operate with the triumvirate against 
Caesar's murderers. She was now in her twenty- 
eighth year, and in the perfection of matured 
beauty, which in conjunction with her talents and 
eloquence, and perhaps the early impression which 
we have mentioned, completely won the heart of 
Antony, who henceforth appears as her devoted 
lover and slave. We read in Plutarch elaborate 
descriptions of her well-known voyage up the Cyd- 
nus in Cilicia to meet Antony, and the magnificent 
entertainments which she gave, which were re¬ 
markable not less for good taste and variety than 
splendour and profuse expense. One of these is 
also celebrated in Athenaeus (iv. 29). The first 
use Cleopatra made of her influence was to procure 
the death of her younger sister, Arsiuoe, who had 
once set up a claim to the kingdom. (Appian, Z?.C. 
v. 8, 9; Dion Cass, xlviii. 24.) Her brother, 
Ptolemy, she seems to have made away with be¬ 
fore by poison. She also revenged herself on one of 
her generals, Serapion, who had assisted Cassius 
contrary to her orders, and got into her hands a 
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person whom the people of Aradus had set up to 
counterfeit the elder of her two brothers, who 
perished in Egypt. All these were torn from the 
sanctuaries of temples; but Antony, we learn from 
both Dion and Appian, was so entirely enslaved 
by Cleopatra's charms, that he set at nought all 
ties of religion and humanity. (Appian, B. C. v. 9 ; 
Dion Cass, xlviii. 24.) 

Cleopatra now returned to Egypt, where Antony 
spent some time in her company; and we read of 
the luxury of their mode of living, and the un¬ 
bounded empire which she possessed over him. 
The ambition of her character, however, peeps out 
even in these scenes, particularly in the fishing 
anecdote recorded by Plutarch. (Ant. 29.) Her 
connexion with Antony was interrupted for a short 
time by his marriage with Octavia, but was re¬ 
newed on his return from Italy, and again on his 
return from his Parthian expedition, when she 
went to meet him in Syria with money and provi¬ 
sions for his army. He then returned to Egypt, 
nnd gratified her ambition by assigning to her 
children by him many of the conquered provinces. 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 32.) According to Josephu9 (Ant. 
xv. 4. § 2), during Antony's expedition Cleopatra 
went into Judaea, part of which Antony had assign¬ 
ed to her and llcrod necessarily ceded, and there at¬ 
tempted to win Herod by her charms, probably with 
a view to his min, but failed, and was in danger of 
being put to death by him. The report, however, of 
Octavia’s having left Rome to join Antony, made 
Cleopatra tremble for her influence, and she there¬ 
fore exerted all her powers of pleasing to endeavour 
to retain it, and bewailed her sad lot in being only 
regarded ns his mistress, nnd therefore being liable 
to be deserted at pleasure. She feigned that her 
health was suffering,—in short, put forth all her 
powers, and succeeded. (Plut. Ant. 53.) From this 
time Antony appears quite infatuated by bis at¬ 
tachment, and willing to humour every caprice of 
Cleopatra. We find her assuming the title of Isis, 
and giving audience in that drcBS to ambassadors, 
that of Osiris being adopted by Antony, nnd their 
children called by the title of the sun and the 
moon, and declared heirs of unbounded territories. 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 32, 33,1. 4, 5.) She was sa¬ 
luted by him with the title of Queen of Queens, 
attended by a Roman guard, and Artavnsdcs, tho 
captive king of Armenia, was ordered to do her 
homage. (Dion Cass. xlix. 39.) One can hardly 
wonder that Augustus should represent Antony 
to the Romans as ‘‘bewitched by that accursed 
Egyptian” (Dion Cass. 1. 26); and ho was 
not slow in availing himself of the disgust which 
Antony's conduct occasioned to make n deter¬ 
mined effort to crush him. War, however, was 
declared against Cleopatra, and not against An¬ 
tony, as a less invidious way. (Dion Cass. 1. C.) 
Cleopatra insisted on accompanying Antony in the 
fleet; and we find them, after visiting Samos and 
Athens, where they repeated what Plutarch calls 
the farce of their public entertainments, opposed to 
Augustus at Actium. Cleopatra indeed persuaded 
Antony to retreat to Egypt, but the attack of 
Augustus frustrated this intention, and the famous 
battle took place (a c. 31) in the midst of which, 
when fortune was wavering between the two par¬ 
ties, Cleopatra, weary of suspense, and alarmed at 
the intensity of the battle (Dion Cass. 1. 33), gave 
a signal of retreat to her fleet, and herself led 
the way. Augustus in vain pursued her, and she 
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made her way to Alexandria, the harbour of which 
she entered with her prows crowned and music 
sounding, as if victorious, fearing an outbreak in 
the city. With the same view of retaining the 
Alexandrians in their allegiance, she and Antony 
(who soon joined her) proclaimed their children, 
Antyllus and Cleopatra, of age. She then pre¬ 
pared to defend herself in Alexandria, and also 
sent embassies to the neighbouring tribes for aid. 
(Dion Cass. li. 6.) She had also a plan of re¬ 
tiring to Spain, or to the Persian gulf; and 
cither was building ships in the Red Sea, as Dion 
asserts, or, according to Plutarch, intended to 
draw her ships across the isthmus of Suez. Which¬ 
ever was the case, the ships were burnt by the 
Arabs of Petra, and this hope failed. She scru¬ 
pled not to behead Artavasdes, and send his head 
as a bribe for aid to the king of Media, who was 
his enemy. Finding, however, no aid nigh, she 
prepared to negotiate with Augustus, and sent him 
on his approach her sceptre and throne (unknown 
to Antony), as thereby resigning her kingdom. 
His public answer required her to resign mid sub¬ 
mit to a trial; but he privately urged her to make 
away with Antony, and promised that she should 
retain her kingdom. On a subsequent occasion, 
Thyrsus, Caesar's freedraan, brought similar terms, 
and represented Augustus as captivated by her, 
which she seems to have believed, and, seeing 
Antony’s fortunes desperate, betrayed Pclusium to 
Augustus, prevented the Alexandrians from going 
out against him, and frustrated Antony’s plan of 
escaping to Rome by persuading the fleet to desert 
him. She then fled to a mausoleum she had built, 
whore she had collected her most valuable treasures, 
and proclaimed her intention of putting an end 
to her life, with a view to entice Antony thither, 
and thus ensure his capture. (This is the account 
of Dion Cassius, li. 6, 8—11; the same facts 
for the most part are recorded by Plutarch, who 
however represents Cleopatra's perfidy as less glar¬ 
ing.) Slio then had Antony informed of her death, 
as though to persuade him to die with her; and 
this stratagem, if indeed she had this object, fully 
succeeded, and he was drawn up into the unfinish¬ 
ed mausoleum, and died in her amis. She did not 
however venture to meet Augustus, though his 
rival was dead, but remained in the mausoleum, 
ready if need was to put herself to death, for which 
purpose she had asps and other venomous animals 
in readiness. Augustus contrived to apprehend 
her, and had all instruments of death removed, 
and then requested an interview (for an account 
of which see Dion Cass. li. 12, 13, and Plut. 
Ant. 83). The charms of Cleopatra, however, failed 
in softening the colder heart of Augustus. He 
only 44 bade her be of good cheer, and fear no vio¬ 
lence.” Seeing that her case was desperate, and 
determined at all events not to be carried captive 
to Rome, she resolved on death; but in order to 
compass this, it was necessary to disarm the vigi¬ 
lance of her goalers, and she did this by feigning 
a readiness to go to Rome, and preparing presents 
for Li via, the wife of Augustus. This artifice suc¬ 
ceeded, and she was thereby enabled to put an end 
to her life, either by the poison of an asp, or by a 
poisoned comb (Dion Cass. li. 14; Pint. Ant. 85, 
86), the former supposition being adopted by most 
writers. (Suet. Aug. 17 ; Galen, 'theriac. ad Pis. 
p. 460, cd. Basil; Veil. Pat. ii. 87.) 

Cleopatra died in b. c. 30, in the thirty-ninth 
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year of her age, and with her ended the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt She had three children 
by Antony: Alexander and Cleopatra, who were 
twins, and Ptolemy sumamed Philadelphia. The 
leading points of her character were, .ambition and 
voluptuousness. History presents to us the former 
as the prevailing motive, the latter being frequently 
employed only as the means of gratifying it. In 
all the stories of her luxury and lavish expense, 
there is a splendour and a grandeur that somewhat 
refines them. (See Plin. H. N. ix. 58.) In the 
days of her prosperity, her arrogance was un¬ 
bounded, and she loved to swear by the Capitol, 
in which she hoped to reign with Antony. She 
was avaricious, to supply her extravagance, and 
cruel, or at least had no regard for human life 
when her own objects were concerned,—a Caesar 
with a woman’s caprice. Her talents were groat 
and varied; her knowledge of languages was pe¬ 
culiarly remarkable (Plut. Ant. 27), of which she 
had seven at command, and was the more remark¬ 
able from the fact, that her predecessors had not 
been able to master even the Egyptian, and some 
had forgotten their native Macedonian ; and in 
the midst of the most luxurious scenes we sec 
traces of a love of literature and critical research. 
She added the library of Pcrgnmus, presented to 
her by Antony, to that of Alexandria. Her ready 
and versatile wit, her knowledge of human nature 
and powerof using it,her attractive manners, and her 
exquisitely musical and flexible voice, compared by 
Plutarch (Ant. 27) to a many-stringed instrument, 
are also the subjects of well-attested praise. The 
higher points in her character arc admirably 
touched by Horace in the ode (i. 37) on her defeat. 

The following coin represents the head of An¬ 
tony on the obverse, and Cleopatra's on the reverse. 



11. Daughter of Antony, the triumvir, and 
Cleopatra, was born with her twin brother Alex¬ 
ander in B. c. 40. Her early history till the time 
she was carried to Rome is given under Alexan¬ 
der, p. 112, a. She continued to reside at Romo 
till her marriage with Juba, king of Numidia, who 
was brought to Rome in jl c. 46, when quite a boy, 
along with his father, after the defeat of the latter 
by Caesar. (Dion Cass. li. 15; Plut. Ant. 87.) 
By Juba, Cleopatra had two children, Ptolemy, 
who succeeded him in the kingdom, and Drusilla, 
who married Antonius Felix, the governor of 
Judaea. The following coin contains the head of 
J uba on the obverse, and Cleopatra's on the reverse. 



12. A daughter of Mithridates, who married 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. She seems to have 
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been a woman of great courage and spirit. (Plut. 
Luc. 22 ; Appian, Mith. 108 ; Justin, xxxviii. 3.) 

13. A courtezan of the emperor Claudius. (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 30.) 

14. A wife of the poet Martial, who has written 
an epigram relating to her. (Epiy. iv. 21.) [J.E. B.J 

CLEOPATRA (K\€Ojrarpa), the authoress of a 
work on Cosmetics (KotTfiTjTucSi', or Koo-nijmca), 
who must have lived some time in or before the 
first century after Christ, as her work was abridged 
by Criton. (Galen, De Compos. Mcdicam. sec. Locos , 
i. 3. vol. xii. p. 446.) The work is several times 
quoted by Galen {ibid. i. 1,2, 8, pp. 403,432, 492, 
De Pond, ci Mens. c. 10. vol. xix. p. 767), Aetius 
(Lift. Medic . ii. 2. 56, p. 278), and Paulus Aegi- 
ncta. (De Re Med. iii. 2. p. 413.) Though at 
first sight one might suspect that Cleopatra was a 
fictitious name attached to a treatise on such a sub¬ 
ject, it docs not really appear to have been so, as, 
wherever the work is mentioned, the authoress is 
spoken of as if she were a real person, though no 
particulars of her personal history are preserved. 
A work on the Diseases of Women is attributed 
either to this Cleopatra, or to the Egyptian queen ; 
an epitome of which is to be found in Caspar 
Wolf’s Volumen Gynacciorum , &c., Basil. 1566, 
1586, 1597, 4to. [W. A. G.] 

CLEOPlIANTUS(KX«^ror). 1. A Greek 
physician, who lived probably about the beginning 
of the third century b. c., as he was the tutor of 
Antigcncs (Cacl. Aurcl. De Morb. AcuL ii. 10. p. 
96) and Mnemon. (Gal. Comment, in Htppocr. 
“ Epid. ///.” ii. 4, iii. 71, vol. xvii. pt i. pp. 603, 
731.) lie seems to havo been known among the 
ancients for his use of wine, and is several times 
quoted by Pliny (If. N. xx. 15, xxiv. 92, xxvi. 
8), Celsus (De Medic . iii. 14. p. 51), Galen (De 
Compos. Mcdicam. see. I/>cos y ix. 6, vol. xiii. p. 
310; De Compos. Mcdicam. see. Gen. vii. 7, vol. 
xiii. p. 985 ; De Antid. ii. 1, vol. xiv. p. 108), and 
Caclius Aurclianus (De Mori. A out. ii. 39, p. 176). 

2. Another physician of the same name, who 
attended A. Cluentius Avitus in the first century 
u. c., and who is called by Cicero “ medicus igno- 
bilis, sed spcctatus homo” ( pro Cluent. 16), must 
not be confounded with the preceding. [W.A.G.J 

CLEOPHANTUS, one of the mythic inven¬ 
tors of painting at Corinth, who is said to have 
followed Dcmanitus in his flight from Corinth to 
Etruria. (Plin. If. N. xxxv. 5.) [L. U.] 

CLE'OPHON (KA to<p£v). 1. An Athenian 

demagogue, of obscure and, according to Aristo¬ 
phanes (Ran. 677), of Thracian origin. The 
meanness of his birth is mentioned also by Aelian 
( V. II. xii. 43), and is said to have been one of 
the grounds on which he was attacked by Plato, 
the comic poet, in his play called “ Cleophon.” 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. 1. c.) He appears throughout 
his career in vehement opposition to the oligarchical 
party, of which his political contest with Critias, 
as referred to by Aristotle (R/et. i. 15. § 13), is an 
instance; and we find him on three several occa¬ 
sions exercising his influence successfully for the 
prevention of peace with Sparta. The first of these 
was in u. c. 410, after the battle of Cyzicus, when 
very favourable terms were offered to the Athe¬ 
nians (Diod. xiii. 52, 53; Wcss. ad loc.; Clinton, 
F. II. sub anno 410); and it has been thought 
that a passage in the Orestes” of Euripides, 
which was represented in B. c. 408, was pointed 
against Cleophon and his evil counsel. (See 1. 892, 
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— kox I npS* dvimarai avl/p ns dOuphyXcetroos, 
k. t. A.) The second occasion was after the battle 
of Arginnsae, b. c. 406, and the third after that of 
Aegospotami in the following year, when, resisting 
the demand of the enemy for the partial demolition 
of the Long Walls, he is said to have threatened 
death to any one who should make mention of 
peace. (Aristot ap. Schol. a/1 Aristopk. Ran. 1528 ; 
Aesch. de Fals. Leg. p. 38, c. Cies. p. 75; Thirl- 
wall’s Greece , vol iv. pp. 89, 125, 158.) It is to 
the second of the above occasions that Aristophanes 
refers in the last line of the “ Frogs,” where, in 
allusion also to the foreign origin of Cleophon, the 
chorus gives him leave to fight to his heart’s con¬ 
tent in his native fields. During the siege of 
Athens by Lysander, b. c. 405, the Athenian 
council, in which the oligarchical party had a 
majority, and which had been denounced by Cleo¬ 
phon as a band of traitorous conspirators, were 
instigated by Satyrus to imprison him and bring 
him to trial on a charge of neglect of military duty, 
which, as Lysias says, was a mere pretext. Be¬ 
fore a regular court of justice he would doubtless 
have been acquitted, and one Nicomachus there¬ 
fore, who had been entrusted with a commission 
to collect the Laws of Solon, was suborned by his 
enemies to fabricate a law for the occasion, invest¬ 
ing the council with a share in the jurisdiction of 
the case. This law is even said to have been 
shamelessly produced on the very day of the trial, 
and Cleophon of course was condemned and put to 

death,—not, however, without opposition from tho 
people, since Xenophon speaks of his losing his life 
in a sedition. (Lys. c. Nicom. p. 184, c. Ayor. p. 
130; Xcn. Hell. i. 7. $ 35.) The same year had 
already witnessed a strong attack on Cleophon by 
the comic poet Plato in tho play of that name 
above alluded to, ns well .ns the notices of him, not 
complimentary, in the u Frogs” of Aristophanes. 
If we may trust the latter ( Them . 805), his pri¬ 
vate life was as profligate ns his public career was 
mischievous. By Isocrates also (de Pac. p. 174, b.) 
he is classed with Hyperbolus and contrasted with 
the worthies of the good old time, ami Andocidcs 
mentions it as a disgrace that his house was in¬ 
habited, during his exile, by Cleophon, the harp- 
manufacturer. (Andoc. dc Mysl. p. 19.) On tho 
other hand, he cannot at any rate be reckoned 
among those who have made n thriving and not 
over-honest trade of patriotism, for we learn from 
Lysias (do Arist. Ron. p. 156), that, though ho 
managed the affairs of the state for many years, he 
died at last, to the surprise of all, in poverty. 
(Comp. Meincke, / list. Crit. Com. Grace, p. 171 
&c.) 

2. A tragic poet of Athens, tho names of ten of 
whose dramas are given by Suidas (s. v.). He is 
also mentioned by Aristotle. (Poet. 2, 22.) [E. E.] 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS (K\f.<rjn6\€fxos), a noblo 
Chalcidian, whose daughter, named Euboea, An- 
tiochus the Great married when he wintered at 
Chalcis in b. c. 192. (Polyb. xx. 8; Liv. xxxvi. 
11; Diod. Fraym. lib. xxix.) [E. E.] 

CLEO'STIiATUS (KA (SoTparos), an astro¬ 
nomer of Tcnedos. Censorinus (de Die NaL c. 18) 
considers him to have been the real inventor of the 
Octaclcris , or cycle of eight years, which was used 
before the Metonic cycle of nineteen years, and 
which was popularly attributed to Eudoxus. Theo¬ 
phrastus (de Siyn. P(uv. p. 239, ed. Basil. 1541) 
mentions him as a meteorological observer along 

3 p 2 
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with Matricetas of Methymna and Phaeinus of 
Athens, and says that Meton was taught by Pha¬ 
einus. If, therefore, Callistratus was contemporary 
with the latter, which however is not clear, he 
must have lived before 01. 87. Pliny (//. A r . ii. 
8) says, that Anaximander discovered the obliquity 
of the ecliptic in 01. 58, and that Cleostratus after¬ 
wards introduced the division of the Zodiac into 
signs, beginning with Aries and Sagittarius. It 
seems, therefore, that he lived some time between 
b. c. 548 and 43*2. Hyginus (Poet. Astr. ii. 13) 
says, that Cleostratus first pointed out the two stars 
in Auriga called Ilaedi. (Virg. Aeii. ix. 668.) On 
the Octaeteris, see Geminus, Elem. Astr. c. 6. 
(Petav. Uranolog. p. 37.) 

(Ideler, Tcchnische Chronologic , vol. i. p. 305; 
Scliaubach, Cesch. d. Gr.Astron. p. 190'; Petavius, 
Doctr. Temp , ii. 2 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. voL ii. 
p. 82.) [W. F. D.] 

CLKO'XENUS (KA^evor), was joint-author 
with one Democleitus of a somewhat cumbrous 
system of telegraphing, which Polybius explains 
(x. 45-47) with the remark, that it had been con¬ 
siderably improved by himself. Sec Suidas, s. v. 
KA eSfevos kcu &t)/x6k\*itos typarpav ir*p\ Tcvpowv, 
where irtpocov was the erroneous rending of the 
old editions. [E. E.] 

CLEPSINA, the name of a patrician family of 
the Genucift gens. 

1. C. Genucius Clepsina, consul in B. c. 276 
with Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges, in which year 
Rome was visited by a grievous pestilence (Oros. 
iv. 2), and a second time in 270 with Cn. Cornelius 
Blnsio. (Fasti.) 

2. L. Genucius Clepsina, probably brother of 
the preceding, was consul in n.c.271 with C. Quinc- 
tius Claudus. He was sent to subdue the Campanian 
legion, which under Decius Jubcllius had revolted 
from the Romans and made itself master of Ithe- 

E ium. After a long siege, Clepsina took the town; 
o straightway put to death all the loose vagabonds 
and robbers whom he found among the soldiers, but 
Bent the remains of the legion (probably a few 
above 300, though the numbers vary in the differ 
cut authorities) to Romo for trial, where they were 
scourged and beheaded. (Oros. iv. 3; Dionys. xx. 
7 in Mai's Exccrpta; Appian, Savin. 9; Polyb. i. 
7; Liv. Epit. 15; Zonar. viii. 6; Val. Max. ii. 7. 
§ 15; Frontin. Strateg. iv. 1. § 38.) Orosius and 
Dionysius are the only writers who mention the 
name of the consul, with the exception of Appian, 
who calls him by mistake Fabricius; and even the 
two former do not entirely agree. Orosius calls the 
consul Genucius simply, and places the capture of 
Rhegiurn in the year after that of Tnrentum, by 
which L. Genncius would seem to be intended; 
while Dionysius, on the other hand, names him C. 
Genucius, and would thus appear to attribute the 
capture of the city to the consul of the following 
year (b. c. 270). [No. 1.] 

CLETA. [Charis.] 

CLI'MACUS, JOANNES 6 K\l/xa- 

kos), surnamed the Learned (o SxoAcwrTMcds), a 
Greek writer who lived in the sixth century of the 
Christian aera, whose original name was Joannes, 
and who was called Climacus on account of a work 
written by him, which was entitled KA«juo|. He 
took orders, and although the learned education 
which he had received seemed to have destined 
him for a life among scholars, he lived during 
forty years with monks of the most rude and illi- 
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terate description, till he was chosen abbot of the 
convent on Mount Sinai, where he died at the age 
of one hundred, or thereabouts, on the 30th of 
March. The year of his death is uncertain, but 
it was probably in the beginning of the seventh 
century, (a. d. GOG?) The life of Climacus, 
written by a Greek monk of the name of Daniel, 
is contained in 44 Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima,” in 
the 44 Acta Sanctorum,” ad 30 diem Martii, in the 
editions of the works of Climacus, and in “ Johan- 
nis Climaci, Johannis Damasceni, et Johann is 
Eleemosynarii Vitae,” &c., ed. JohannesVicartius, 
Jesuita, Toumai, 1664, 4to. Two works of Cli¬ 
macus, who was a fertile writer on religious sub¬ 
jects, have been printed, viz.:— 1. u Scnla Para- 
disi” (KAfyia|), addressed to John, abbot of the 
monastery of Raithu, which is divided into thirty 
chapters, and treats on the means of attaining the 
highest possible degree of religious perfection. A 
Latin translation of this work by Ambrosius^ a 
Canuildulensian monk, was published at Venice, 
1531, ibid. 15G9, Cologne, 1583, ibid. 1593, with 
an exposition of Dionysius, a Carthusian friar; 
ibid. 1601, 8vo. The Greek text, with a Latin 
translation and the Scholia of Elias, archbishop of 
Creta, was published together with the work of 
Climacus cited below, by Mnttluieus Rodents, 
Paris, 1G33, fol. It is also contained, together 
with the previously mentioned Scholia of Elias, in 
the different Bibliothecae Patrum. In some MSS. 
this work has the title riAdjrsv Ili'cvpariKalj or 
Spiritual Tables. 2. 44 Liber ad Pastorcm,” of 
which a Latin translation was published by the 
Ambrosius mentioned above, and was reprinted 
several times; the Greek text with a Latin ver¬ 
sion was published, together with the 44 Scala 
Paradisi” and the Scholia of the archbishop Elias, 
by Raderus mentioned above, Paris, 1633, fol. 
Both these works of Climacus were translated into 
modem Greek and published by Maximus Mnrgu- 
nius, bishop of Cerigo, Venice, 1590. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, ix. p. 522, &c.; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. 
i. p. 421, ad an. 564; Hamberger, ZuvcrUdssuje 
Nachridiien von gclchrtcn Manncrn, vol. iii. p. 
467.) [W. P.j 

CLOACI'NA or CLUACI'NA, a surname of 
Venus, under which she is mentioned at Rome in 
very early times. (Liv. iii. 48.) The explanation 
given by Lac tan tins (dc Fals. lielig. i. 20), that tho 
name wns derived from tho great sewer (Cloaca 
maxima), where the image of the goddess was said 
to have been found in the time of king Tatius, is 
merely one of the unfortunate etymological specu¬ 
lations which we frequently meet with in the an¬ 
cients. There is no doubt that Pliny (//. M xv. 
36) is right in saying that the name is derived 
from the ancient verb cloare or cluei'c , to wash, 
clean, or purify. This meaning is also alluded to 
in the tradition .about the origin and worship of 
Venus Cloacina, for it is said that, when Tatius 
and Romulus were arrayed against each other on 
account of the rape of the Sabine women, and 
when the women prevented the two belligerents 
from bloodshed, both armies purified themselves 
with sacred myrtle-branches on the spot which 
was afterwards occupied by the temple of Venus 
Cloacina. The supposition of some modern writers, 
that Cloacina has reference to the purity of love, is 
nothing but an attempt to intrude a modern notion 
upon the ancients, to whom it was quite foreign. 
(Hartung, Die Relig. d. R’6m. ii. p. 249.) [L. S.J 
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CLOELIA. 

CLODIA'NUS, mentioned by Cicero (ad Alt. army encamping there was probably invented for 
i. 19), is the same as Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clo- the sake of accounting for this name. (Liv. i. 22, 
dianus, consul b. c. 72. [Lentulus.] 23; Dionys. iii. 2-4 ; Festus, s. *. Clodiae Fossae; 

CLO'DIUS, another form of the name Claudius, comp. Liv. ii. 39 ; Dionys. viii. 22 ; Niebuhr, vol. 
just a8 we find both candex and codex, clauslrum i. pp. 204, 348, n. 870.) 

and closlrum , cauda and coda. In the latter times Upon the destruction of Alba, the Cloelii were 
of the republic several of the Claudia gens, adopted one of the noble Alban houses enrolled in the Ro- 
cxclusively the form Clodius, others were called in- man senate. (Liv. i. 30 ; Dionys. iii. 29.) They 
differently, sometimes Claudius and sometimes Clo- bore the surname Siculus, probably because the 
dins: their lives arc given under Claudius. Albans were regarded as a mixture of Siculians 

CLO'DIUS. 1. A physician, who must have lived with Priscans. Tullus was perhaps, another cog¬ 
in the first century u. c., as he was a pupil of As- nomen of this gens. See Clorlius Tullus. 
clepiades of Bithynia. One of his works is quoted The following coin of this gens contains on the 

by Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb . Ckron. iv. 9, obverse the head of Pallas, and on the reverse 
p. 545 ; De Morb. Acid. iii. 8, p. 217) with re- Victory in a biga, with the inscription T. Clovli, 
ferencc to nscarides. 

2. L. Clodius, a native of Ancona, who was em¬ 
ployed by Oppianicus to poison Dinea in the first 
century b. c., and who is called by Cicero (pro 
Cluent. c. 14) “ pharmacopola circumforaneus,” 
may perhaps be the same person as the preceding, 
though it is scarcely probable. [W. A. G.] 

CLO'DIUS ALBI'NUS. [Albinus.] 

CLO'DIUS BITHY'NICUS. [Bithynicus, 
and Claudius No. 6, p. 775, b.] 

CLO'DIUS LICI'NUS [Licinus.] 

CLO'DIUS MACER. [Mackr.] 


Cloidius being an ancient form of the name. 



CLOE'LIUS, an Aequian, the commander of n 

Volscian force, came to besiege Ardca, u. c. 443, 
invited by the plebs of that town, who hod been 


CLO'DIUS QUIRINA'LIS. [Quirinalis.] driven out of it by the optimates. While he was 


CLO'DIUS SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.] 
CLO'DIUS TURRI'NUS. [Turrinus.] 


before the place, the Romans, under the consul 
M. Geganius, came to the assistance of the opti- 


CLOE'LIA, a Roman virgin, who was one of mates, drew lines around the Volscians, and did 
the hostages given to Porscna with other maidens not allow them to march out till they had surren- 
and boys, is said to have escaped from the Etruscan dered their general, Cloclius, who adorned tho 
camp, and to have swum across the Tiber to Rome, triumph of the consul at Rome. (Liv. iv. 9, 10.) 
She was sent back by the Romans to Porsenn, Comp. Corlius Gracchus. 
who was so struck with her gallant deed, that he CLOE'LIUS GRACCHUS, the leader of the 
not only set her at liberty, but allowed her to take Acquians in b. c. 458, surrounded the consul L. 
with her a part of the hostages: she chose those Minucius Augurinus, who had through fear shut 
who were under age, as they were most exposed himself up in his camp on Mount Algidus; but 

the 


to ill-treatment Porsena also rewarded her with Coclius was in his turn surrounded by the dictator 
a horse adorned with splendid trappings, and the L. Quinctius Capitolinns, who had come to relievo 
Roman people with the statue of a female on horse- Minucius, and was delivered up by his own troops 
back, which was erected in the Sacred Way. An- to the dictator. (Liv. iii. 25—28; Dionys. x. 22 
other tradition, of far less celebrity, related, that —24.) The legendary nature of this story as told 
all the hostages were massacred by Tarquinius by Livy has been pointed out by Niebuhr (vol. ii. 
with the exception of Valeria, who swum over the p. 268), who remarks, that tho Aequian general, 
Tiber and escaped to Rome, and that the equestrian Coclius is again surrounded and taken prisoner 
statue was erected to her, and not to Cloelia. (Liv. twenty years after at Ardea—a circumstance quite 
ii. 13; Dionys. v. 33 ; Plut. Poplic. 19, lllustr. impossible, as no one who had been led in triumph 
Fern. s.w. Valeria el Cloelia; Flor. i. 10; VaL in those days ever escaped execution. 

Max. iii. 2. § 2 ; Aurel. Viet, de Vir. III. 13 ; Dion CLOE'LIUS TULLUS, a Roman ambassador, 
Cass, in Bekkcr’s Anccd. i. p. 133. 8; Plin. H.N. who was killed with his three colleagues by the 


xxxiv. 6. s. 13; Virg. Acn. viii. 651 ; Juv. viii. 
265.) 


Fidenates, in b. c. 438, upon the instigation of 
Lar Tolumnius, king of the Veientes. Statues of 


CLOF/LIA or CLUI'LIA GENS, patrician, all four were placed on the Rostra. Cicero calls 
of Alban origin, was one of the gentes minores, him Tullus Cluilius. (Liv. iv. 17; Cic. Phil. ix. 2; 
and was said to have derived its name from Clolius, Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 6. s. 11.) 
a companion of Aeneas. (Festus, $. v. Cloelia.) CLONAS (KWas), a poet, and one of the 
The name of the last king of Alba is said to have earliest musicians of Greece, was claimed by tho 
been C. Cluilius or Cloelius. He led an army Arcadians as a native of Tegea, but by the Boco- 
against Rome in the time of Tullus Hostilius, tians as a native of Thebes. His age is not quite 
pitched his camp five miles from the city, and sur- certain ; but he probably lived a little later than 
rounded his encampment with a ditch, which con- Terpander, or he was his younger contemporary 
tinned to be called after him, in subsequent ages, (about 620 b. c.). He excelled in the music of tho 
Fossa Ottilia, Fossae CluUiae , or Fossae Cloeliae. flute, which he is thought by some to have intro- 
While here, he died, and the Albans chose Mettus duced into Greece from Asia. As might be ex- 
Fuffetius .ns dictator, in consequence of whose pected from the connexion between elegiac poetry 
treachery the Romans destroyed Alba. Niebuhr, and the flute music, he is reckoned among tho 
however, remarks, that though the Fossa Cluilia elegiac poets. Among the pieces of music which 
wns undoubtedly the work of an Alban prince he composed was one called Elcgos. To him are 
called Cluilius, yet that the story of the Alban ascribed the invention of the Apothetos and 
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Schoenium, and of npoctptiiai. Mention is made of 
a choral song in which he used all the three ancient 
modes of music, so that the first strophe was Do¬ 
rian, the second Phrygian, and the third Lydian. 
(Plut. de Mus. 3. p. 1132, c., 5. p. 1133, a., 8. 
p. 1134, a. b., 17. p. 1136, f.; Heracl. Pont. p. 
140; Pans. x. 7. § 3.) [P. S.J 

CLO'NIUS (KAoW). 1. The leader of the 
Boeotians in the war against Troy, was slain by 
Agcnor. (Horn. II. ii. 495, xv. 340; Diod. iv. 
07 ; Hygin. Fab. 97.) 

2. T wo companions of Aeneas, the one of whom 
was slain by Turnus, and the other by Messapus. 
(Virg. Aen. ix. 574, x. 749.) There is a fourth 
mythical personage of this name. (Apollod. iii. 12. 
$ 5.) [L. S.] 

CLOTIIO. [Moira e.] 

CLUE'NTIA. 1. Sister of the elder A. Cluen- 
tius Habitus. She was one of the numerous wives 
of Statius Albius Oppianicus, and, according to the 
representation of Cicero, was poisoned by her hus¬ 
band ( pro Cluent. 10). This Clucntia, in Orelli’s 
Onomasticon Tullianum , seems to be confounded 
with her niece. [No. 2.] 

2. Daughter of the elder A. Clucntius Habitus. 
Soon nftor her father’s death she married her first 
cousin A. Aurius Melinus, from whom she was 
soon divorced in order to make way for her own 
mother, Sassin, who had conceived a passion for the 
husband of her daughter. ( Pro Cluent. 5.) [ W. II.] 

L. CLUE'NTIUS, called A. Cluentius by Eu- 
tropius (v. 3), was one of the generals of the Ita¬ 
lians in tho Social War. He gained a victory 
over Sulla in the neighbourhood of Pompeii, but 
was soon after defeated with great loss by Sulla, 
M. c. 89. Thirty thousand of his men arc said to 
have fallen in their flight towards Noln, and twenty 
thousand, among whom was Clucntius himself, be¬ 
fore the walls of that town, ns the inhabitants 
would admit them by only one gate, for fear lest 
Sulla's troops should rush in with them. (Appian, 
It. C. i. 50; Kutrop. l.c.; comp. Cic. de Duo. i. 33; 
Val. Max. i. 6. § 4 ; Plin. II. N. xxii. C.) 

A. CLUE'NTIUS IIA'BITUS. 1. A native 
of Larinum, highly respected and esteemed not 
only in his own municipium but in the whole sur¬ 
rounding country, on .account of his ancient des¬ 
cent, unblemished reputation, and great moral 
worth, lie married Sassia, and died in b. c. 88, 
leaving one son and one daughter. ( Pro Cluent. 5.) 

In modern editions of Cicero the cognomen 
A vitus uniformly appears instead of Habitus, hay¬ 
ing been first introduced, in opposition to all the 
best MSS. both of Cicero and Quintilian, by Lam- 
binus at the suggestion of Cujaccius, who main¬ 
tained, that Habitus must in every case be consi¬ 
dered as a corruption of the transcribers, and ap¬ 
pealed for the confirmation of his opinion to the 
Florentine MS. of the Digest (48. tit. 19. s. 39), 
where, however, upon examination the reading is 
found to be Abitus. According!}’, Orelli, following 
Niebuhr and Classen, has restored the ancient 
form in his Onomasticon, although not in the text 
of the oration. ( Ilheinischcs Museum for 1827, 
p. 223.) 

2. Son of the foregoing and his wife Sassia, was 
also a native of Larinum, bom about b. c. 103. 
(Pro Cluent. 5.) In b. c. 74, being at Rome, he 
accused his own step-father, Statius Albius Oppia¬ 
nicus, of having attempted to procure his death by 
poison. The cause was heard before a certain C. 
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Junius during a period when a strong feeling pre¬ 
vailed with regard to the venality of the criminal 
judices, who were at that epoch selected from the 
senate exclusively. Shortly before the trial, a re¬ 
port was spread abroad, and gained general credit, 
that bribery had been extensively practised by 
those interested in the result. Accordingly, when 
a verdict of guilty was pronounced by a very small 
majority, including several individuals of notori¬ 
ously bad character, when it became known that 
one of the concilium had been irregularly intro¬ 
duced, and had voted against the defendant with¬ 
out hearing the evidence, and when, above all, it 
was ascertained beyond a doubt that one of the 
most infamous of the judices who had condemned 
Oppianicus had actually received a large sum of 
money for distribution among his fellows, the be¬ 
lief became universal that Cluentius had by tho 
foulest practices obtained the conviction of an in¬ 
nocent man. Indignation being thus 6trongly ex¬ 
cited, it was exhibited most unequivocally. No 
opportunity was allowed to pass of inflicting con¬ 
dign punishment on the obnoxious judices. Junius, 
the judex quacstionis, a man rising rapidly to emi¬ 
nence, was forced by the popular clamour to retire 
from public life; Cluentius and many others of 
those concerned were disgraced by tho censors, and 
the Judicium Junianum or Albiamim Judicium 
became a by-word for a corrupt and unrighteous 
judgment, no one being more ready to take advan¬ 
tage of the outcry than Cicero himself, when in¬ 
sisting, at the trial of Verres, on the necessity of 
obliterating the foul stain which had thus sullied 
the reputation of the Roman courts. (In Vetr. act. 
i. 10, 13—Gl, pro Caedn. 10; Pseudo-A scon, in 
Verr. act. i. p. 141 : Schol. Gronov. p. 395, cd. 
Orelli.) 

Eight years after these events, in n. c. 66, Qu¬ 
entins was himself accused by young Oppianicus, 
son of Statius Albius who had died in the interval, 
of three distinct acts of poisoning, two of which, it 
was alleged, had proved successful The attack 
was conducted by T. Accius Pisaurensis; the de¬ 
fence was undertaken by Cicero, at that time 
praetor. It is perfectly clear, from the whole te¬ 
nor of the remarkable speech delivered upon this 
occasion, from the small space devoted to the refu¬ 
tation of the above charges, and from the meagre 
and defective evidence by which they were sup¬ 
ported, that comparatively little importance was 
attached to them by the prosecutor, that they wero 
merely employed as a plausible pretext for bring¬ 
ing. Cluentius before a Roman court, and that his 
enemies grounded their hopes of success almost 
entirely upon the prejudice which was known to 
exist in men's minds on account of the Judicium 
Junianum ,—a prejudice which had already proved 
the min of many others when arraigned of various 
offences. Hence it would appear that the chief 
object kept in view by Accius in his opening ad¬ 
dress was to refresh the memories of his hearers, 
to recall to their recollections all the circumstances 
connected with the previous trial, and the punish¬ 
ments which had been inflicted on the guilty 
judices. Consequently, the greater portion of the 
reply is devoted to the same topics; the principal 
aim of Cicero was to undeceive his audience with 
regard to the real state of the facts, to draw a 
vivid picture of the life and crimes of the elder 
Oppianicus and Sassia, proving them to be mon¬ 
sters of guilt, and thus to remove the “ inveterata 
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invidia” which had taken such deep root against 
his client. Following the example of his antago¬ 
nist, he divides the subject into two heads : 1. The 
invulia or prejudice winch prevailed. 2. The crimen 
or specific offences libelled; but while five-sixths 
of the pleading are devoted to removing the for¬ 
mer, the latter is dismissed shortly and contemp¬ 
tuously as almost unworthy of notice. A critical 
analysis of the whole will be found in the well- 
known lectures of Blair upon rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, who has selected the oration as an excel¬ 
lent example of managing at the bar a complex and 
intricate cause with order, elegance, and force. 
And certainly nothing can be more admirable than 
the distinct and lucid exposition by which we arc 
made acquainted with all the details of a most in¬ 
volved and perplexing story, the steady precision 
with which we are guided through a frightful and 
entangled labyrinth of domestic crime, and the 
apparently plain straightforward simplicity with 
which every circumstance is brought to bear upon 
the exculpation of the impeached. We arc told 
(Quintil. ii. 17. $ 21), that Cicero having procured 
an acquittal by his eloquence, boasted that he had 
spread a mist before the judices; but so artfully 
are all the parts connected and combined, that it is 
very dillicult, in the absence of the evidence, to 
discover the suspicious and weak points of the 
narrative. In one place only do wo detect a so¬ 
phism in the reasoning, which may involve impor¬ 
tant consequences. It is freely confessed that 
bribery had been extensively employed at the trial 
of Oppianicua; it is admitted with ostentatious 
candour that this bribery must have been the work 
either of Cluentius or of Oppianicus; it is fully 
proved that the latter had tampered with Staienus, 
who had undertaken to suborn a majority of those 
associated with him; and then the conclusion is 
triumphantly drawn, that since Oppianicus was 
guilty, Cluentius must have been innocent. But 
another contingency is carefully kept out of view, 
namely, that both may have been guilty of the 
attempt, although one only was successful; and 
that tliis was really the truth appears not only 
probable in itself, but had been broadly asserted 
by Cicero himself a few years before. ( In Terr. 
Act. i. 13.) Indeed, one great difficulty under 
which lie laboured throughout arose from tho sen¬ 
timents which he lmd formerly expressed with so 
little reserve; and Acciua did not fail to twit him 
with this inconsistency, while great ingenuity is 
displayed in his struggles to escape from the di¬ 
lemma. Taken as a whole, the speech for Cluen¬ 
tius must be considered as one of Cicero's highest 
efforts. (Comp. Quintil. xi. 1. § 61.) [W. RJ 

CLUI'LIUS. [Cloelia Gens and Cloelius.] 

CLU'VIA, FAU'CULA [Cluvii], a Capuan 
courtezan, who lived in the time of the second 
Punic war. She earned the good-will of the Ro¬ 
mans by secretly supplying the Roman prisoners 
with food. When Capua was taken, b. c. 210, 
her property and liberty were restored to her by 
a special decree of the senate. (Liv. xxvi. 33, 
34.) [C. P.M.] 

CLU'VIUS, the name of a family of Campanian 
origin, of whom we find the following mentioned:— 

1. C. Cluvius Saxula, praetor in b. c. 175, 
and again in b. c. 173 praetor peregrinus. (Liy. 
xli. 22, 33, xlii. 1.) 

2. Sp. Cluvius, praetor in b. c. 172, had Sar¬ 
dinia as his province. (Liv. xlii. 9, 10.) 
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3. C. Cluvius, legate in ». c. 168 to the consul 
L. Acmilius Paullus in Macedonia. (Liv. xliv. 40.) 

4. C. Cluvius, a Roman knight, a contempo¬ 
rary of Cicero, was judex in a suit between C, 
Fannins Chaerea and Q. Flavius, about B. c. 76. 
(Cic. pro Rose. Com. xiv. 14—16.) 

5. M. Cluvius, a wealthy banker of Putcoli, 
with whom Cicero was on intimate terms. In b.c. 
51, Cicero gave him a letter of introduction to 
Thennus, who was propraetor in Asia, whither 
Cluvius was going to collect some debts due to him 
from various cities and individuals. In his will 
he bequeathed part of his property to Cicero. (Cic. 
ad Alt. vi. 2, ad Fam • xiii. 56, ad All. xiii. 46, 
xiv. 9.) 

6. C. Cluvius, made consul suffcctus in b. c. 2!) 
by Augustus. (Dion Cnss. lii. 42.) It was pro¬ 
bably this Cluvius who in b. c. 45 was appointed 
by Caesar to superintend the assignment of lands 
in Gallia Cisalpina, when Cicero wrote to him on 
behalf of the town of Atella. ( Ad Fam. xiii. 7.) 
This same Cluvius also is probably referred to in 
a funeral oration of the age of Augustus. (Orclli, 
lnscr. No. 4859.) 

The annexed coin, struck in the third dictator¬ 
ship of Caesar, seems to belong to this Cluvius. 
Its obverse represents tho head of Victory, with 
Caesar Die. Ter.; its reverse Pallas, with C. 
Clovi Prakf. 





7. M. Cluvius Rufus, consul suffcctus in a. d. 
45. (Joseph. Antiq. ii. 1 ; Suet. Ncr. 21; Dion 
Cass, lxiii. 14.) He was governor of Hispama in 
the time of Galba, b. c. 69. (Tac. Hist. i. 8.) On 
the death of Galba he first swore allegiance to 
Otho, but soon afterwards be appears as a partisan 
of Vitcllius. Hilarius, a freedman of Vitelline, 
having accused him of aspiring to the independent 
government of Spain, Cluvius went to. Vitcllius, 
who was then in Gallia, and succeeded in clearing 
himself. He remained in the suite of the emperor, 
though he still retained the government of his pro¬ 
vince. (Tac. Hist. ii. 65.) Tacitus speaks of him 
(Hist. iv. 43) as distinguished alike for his wealth 
and for his eloquence, and says, that no one in the 
time of Nero had been endangered by him. In 
the games in which Nero made his appearance, 
Cluvius acted as herald. (Suet. Ncr. 21 ; Dion 
Cass, lxiii. 14.) It is probably this same Cluvius 
whom we find mentioned as an historian. He 
wrote an account of the times of Nero, Galba, 
Otho, and Vitcllius. (Tac. Ann . xiii. 20, xiv. 2; 
Plin. E P . ix. 19. § 5.) [C- P. M.] 

CLY'MKNE (KA vpsvri). 1. A daughter of 
Oceanus and Thetys, and the wife of Japetus, by 
whom she became the mother of Atlas, Prometheus, 
and others. (Hesiod. Theog. 351, 507; comp.Virg. 
Georg, iv. 345 ; Schol. ad Find. Ol. ix. 68 ; Hygin. 

Fab. 156.) . _ . 

2. A daughter of I phis or Mmyas, and the wife 
of Phylacus or Cephalus, by whom she became the 
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mother of Iphiclus and Alcimede. (Pans. x. ‘29. 
§ 2 ; Horn. Od. xi. 325; Schol. ad Apollod. likod. 

i. 45, 230.) According to Hesiod ( ap. Eu.stutk.ad 
Horn. p. 1689 ; comp. Ov. Met. i. 756, iv. 204), 
she was the mother of Phaeton by llelios, and ac¬ 
cording to Apollodorus (iii. 9. § 2), also of Atalante 
by Jaaus. 

3. A relative of Mcnelaus and a companion of 
Helena, together with whom she was carried off by 
Paris. (Horn. 11. iii. 144 ; Dictys Cret. i. 3, v. 13.) 
After the taking of Troy, when the booty was dis¬ 
tributed, Clymene was given to Acamas. She was 
represented as a captive by Polygnotus in the 
Lesche of Delphi. (Paus. x. 26. § 1 ; comp. Ov. 
Her. xvii. 267.) There arc several other mythical 
personages of this name. (Horn. II. xviii. 47 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 71; Apollod. iii. 2. § 1, &c.; Paus. 
x. 24. § 3.) [L. S.] 

CLY'MENUS {KXfavos). 1. A son of Cardis 
in Crete, who is said to have come to Elis in the 
fiftieth year after the flood of Deucalion, to have 
restored the Olympic games, and to have erected 
altars to Heracles, from whom he was descended. 
(Paus. v. 8. § 1, 14. § 6, vi. 21. § 5.) 

2. A son of Caeneus or Schoenus, king of Ar¬ 
cadia or of Argos, was married to Epicaste, by 
whom ho hnd among other children a daughter 
Ilarpalycc. lie entertained an unnatural love for 
his daughter, and after having committed incest 
with her, he gave her in marriage to Alastor, but 
afterwards took her away from him, and again 
lived with her. Harpalyce, in order to avenge her 
father's crime, slew her younger brother, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, her own son, and placed his flesh 
prepared in a dish before her father. She herself 
was thereupon changed into a bird, and Clymenus 
hung himself. (Hygin. Fab. 242, 246, 255; 
Parthcn. Erot. 13.) 

3. A son of Presbon and king of Orchomenos, 

who was married to Minya. (Paus. ix. 37. $ 1, 
&c.; Apollod. ii. 4. $ 11; Hygin. Fab. 14.) There 
are several other mythical personages of this name. 
(Hygin. Fab. 154; Paus. ii. 35. $ 3 ; Ov. Met v. 
98; comp. Althaea.) [L. S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA ( Kkinaip^arpa ), a 
daughter of Tyndarcus and Leda, and sister of 
Castor, Timandra, and Philonoc, and half-sister of 
Polydeuces and Helena. She was married to 
Agamemnon. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 6, &c.) For the 
particulars of the stories about her see Agamem¬ 
non, A kg isTH us, Orestes. [L.S.] 

CLY'TIE (KA vtItj), the name of three mythical 
personages. (lies. Theog. 352; Ov. Met. iv. 305; 
Paus. x. 30. $ 1; Tzetz. ad Lycopli. 421.) [L. S.] 
CLY'TIUS (KA«5tios). 1. A son of Laomedon 
and father of Caletor and Procleia, was one of the 
Trojan elders. (Horn. 11. iii. 147, xv. 419; Paus. 
x. 14. § 2.) 

2. A son of the Oechalian king Eurytus, was 
one of the Argonauts, and was killed during the 
expedition by Heracles, or according to others by 
Aeetes. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 86 ; Schol. ad Soph. 
Track. 355 ; Hygin. Fab. 14.) There are several 
other mythical personages of this name. (Paus. vi. 

17. § 4; Ov. Met v. 140 ; Apollod. i. 6. § 2 ; 
Yirg. Aen. ix. 774, x. 129, 325, xi. 666.) [L. S.] 
CLYTUS (KAvtos), the name of three mythical 
personages. (Hygin. Fab. 124, 170; Ov. Met. 
v. 87.) [L. S.] 

CLYTUS (KAjJtos), a Milesian and a disciple 
of Aristotle, was the author of a work on the his¬ 


tory of his native city. The two passages cf 
Athenacus (xii. p. 540, d., xiv. p. 655, b.), in 
which this work is quoted, must be assimilated to 
one another either by reading KAotos in the first 
or KA«?tos in the second, for it is clear that 
reference is made in both to the same author and 
the same treatise. In the passage of Diogenes 
Laertius (i. 25),—real auros Sc tfyrjeir, cor 'H pax- 
Xel^ijs lot ope?, k. r. A.,—Menngius proposes, with 
much show of probability, the substitution of 
KAvtos for ai/rrfr, ns a notice of Thales would 
naturally find a place in an account of Miletus. 
It does not appear what ground there is for the 
assertion of Vossius (de Hist. Grace, p. 91, ed. 
YVestcrmann), thatClytus accompanied Alexander 
on his expedition. The passage in Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus to which he refers (ix. 3, extern. § 1), speaks 
only of the Cleitus who was murdered by the 
king. [E. E.] 

CNA'GIA (K>a 7 fo), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from Cnageus, a Laconian, who accompa¬ 
nied the Dioscuri in their war against Aphidnn, 
and was made prisoner. He was sold as a slave, 
and carried to Crete, where he served in the tem¬ 
ple of Artemis; but he escaped from thence with 
a priestess of the goddess, who carried her statue 
to Sparta. (Paus. iii. 18. § 3.) [L. S.J 

CNEMUS (K»rij/xos), the Spartan high admiral 
(ravapxot) in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, b. c. 430, made a descent upon Zacynthus 
with 1000 Lacedaemonian hoplites; but, after 
ravaging the island, was obliged to retire without 
reducing it to submission. Cncnms was continued 
in his office of admiral next year, though the regu¬ 
lar term, at least a few years subsequently, was 
only one year. In the second year of his command 
(u.c.429), he was sent with 1000 hoplites again 
to co-operate with the Ambracians, who wished to 
subdue Acaniania and to revolt from Athens. He 
put himself at the head of the Ambracians and 
their barbarian allies, invaded Acarimnia, and pe¬ 
netrated to Stratus, the chief town of the country. 
But here his barbarian allies were defeated by the 
Ambracians, and he was obliged to abandon the 
expedition altogether. Meantime the Peloponne¬ 
sian fleet, which was intended to co-operate with 
the land forces, hnd been defeated by Phormio 
with a far smaller number of ships. Enraged at 
this disaster, and suspecting the incompctcncy of 
the commanders, the Lacedaemonians sent out 
Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron to assist 
Cnemus as a council, and with instructions to pre¬ 
pare for fighting a second battle. After refitting 
their disabled vessels and obtaining reinforcements 
from their allies, by which their number was in¬ 
creased to seventy-five, while Phormio had only 
twenty, the Lacedaemonian commanders attacked 
the Athenians off Naupactus, and though the lat¬ 
ter at first lost several ships, and were nearly 
defeated, they eventually gained the day, and 
recovered, with one exception, all the ships which 
had been previously captured by the enemy. After 
this, Cnemus, Brasidas, and the other Peloponne¬ 
sian commanders formed the design of surprising 
Peiraeeus, and would probably have succeeded in 
their attempt, only their courage failed them at 
the time of execution, and they sailed to Salamis 
instead, thereby giving the Athenians notice of 
their intention. (Thuc. ii. 66, 80—93; Diod. xii. 
47, &c.) 

CNEPH. [Cnuphis.] 



CNUPHIS. 

• CNI'DIA (KyiSia), a surname of Aphrodite, 
derived from the town of Cnidus in Caria, for 
which Praxiteles made his celebrated statue of the 
goddess. The statue of Aphrodite known by the 
name of the Medicean Venus, is considered by 
many critics to be a copy of the Cnidian Aphrodite. 
(Pftus. i. 1. § 3 ; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5; Lucian, 
Amor. 13 ; Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb. p. 57.) [L. S.] 
CNO'PIAS (K^awtas), of Alorus, an officer 
who, having seen some active service under Deme¬ 
trius II. and Antigonus Doson, was one of those 
employed by Agathocles and Sosibius, ministers of 
Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) to superintend the pro¬ 
vision of arms and the choice and training of the 
troops when Egypt was threatened with war by 
Antiochus the Great in B. c. 219. Cnopias is said 
by Polybius to have performed the duty entrusted 
to him with ability and zeal. (v. 63-65.) [E. E.] 
CNOSSUS (Kmrr<r6s) y the author of a work on 
the geography of Asia (y*wypa<piK<x *njs A alas) 
quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(iv. 262). The name is perhaps corrupted. (Voss. 
llistor. Graeo. p. 420, ed. Westermann.) [P. S.] 
CNUPHIS (Kvottyis), an Egyptian divinity, so 
called by Strabo (xvii. p.562); while other writers, 
such ns Plutarch, probably more in conformity 
with tho genuine Egyptian name, call him Cncph 
(K vjfr). Plutarch (de Is. et Os. 21) states, that all 
the Egyptians contributed to the maintenance of 
the sacred animals, with the exception of the inha¬ 
bitants of Thebais, who did not worship any mortal 
divinity, but an unborn and an immortal one, 
whom they called Cneph. This statement would 
lead us to the belief, that the inhabitants of The- 
bai’s worshipped some spiritual divinity to tho ex¬ 
clusion of all others, and that consequently their 
religion was of a purer and more refined nature 
than that of the other Egyptians; but wc know 
from other sources, that in Thebais, ns well as in 
other places, animals were worshipped, such as the 
crocodile (Herod, ii. 69), the eagle (Diod. i. 07; 
Strab. xvii. p. 559), the ram [Ammon], and a kind 
of harmless snake. (Ilerod. ii. 74.) The god 
Cneph himself was worshipped in the form of a 
serpent, as we learn from Strabo and Eusebius 
( Praep. Ev. i. 10), the latter of whom states, that 
Cneph was called by the Phoenicians Agathodae- 
mon, a name which occurs also in coins and in¬ 
scriptions of the time of the Roman empire, in 
which the god himself is represented in the form 
of a serpent. It was probably the idea of which 
the serpent is the symbol, that gave rise to the 
opinion of Plutarch and others, that Cneph was a 
spiritual divinity; and when this notion had once 
become established, the symbol of the god became 
a matter of less importance, and was changed. 
Thus Eusebius ( Praep. Ev. iii. 11) informs us, 
that the Egyptians called the creator and ruler of 
the world (Sij/xiovpySs) Cneph, and that he was 
represented in the form of a man, with dark com¬ 
plexion, a girdle, and a sceptre in his hand. 
Cneph produced an egg, that is, the world, from 
his mouth, and out of it arose the god Phtha, 
whom the Greeks called Hephaestus. Most mo¬ 
dern writers entertain about Cneph the same or 
nearly the same views as were propounded by the 
Greek philosophers, and accordingly regard him as 
the eternal spirit, and as the author of all that is 
in the world. Cnuphi is said to signify in the 
Coptic language the good spirit, like Agathodaemon. 
(Jablonsky, Panth. Aegypt. i. 4.) [L. S.J 
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COBIDAS, JOANNES, a Graeco-Roman ju¬ 
rist, who seems to have lived shortly after the time 
of Justinian. His name is spelt in various ways, 
as Gobidas, Cobidius, &c. He is one of the Greek 
jurists whose commentaries on the titles “ de Pro- 
curatoribus et Defensibus" in the Digest and the 
Code (which titles, translated into Greek and ar¬ 
ranged, constitute the eighth book of the Basilica) 
were edited by D. Ruhnkenius and first published 
in the third and fifth volumes of Meermann’s The¬ 
saurus. Extracts from the commentaries of Cobi- 
das on the Digest arc sometimes appended as notes 
to the Basilica, and sometimes the Scholiasts on 
the Basilica cite Cobidas. (Basil, cd. Hcimbach, 
i. pp. 359, 794, ii. p. 10.) In Basil, (ed. Fabrot.) 
iii. p. 182, Cobidas is found citing Cyrillus and 
Stephanus, contemporaries of Justinian, and in no 
extant passage does he refer to the Novcllac of 
Leo; though Nic. Comnenus (Praenot. My stag. 
p. 372) mentions a Gobidas, logotheta genici, who 
wrote scholia on the Novellae of Leo. Cobidas is 
cited by Balsamo. (Ad Nomocan. Photii in Just, cl 
Vodl. BiU. Jur. Canon , p. 1118.) 

Cobidas, the commentator on tho Digest, is usu¬ 
ally identified and may perhaps be the same with 
the Joannes Cubidius (Cobidius, Convidius, &c.) 
who wrote a TloivaXlov , or treatise on punishments. 
Of this jurist and professor (antecessor) Suarez 
(Notit. Basil. § 27) says, that Ant. Augustinus 
possessed some works or portions of works in ma¬ 
nuscript. Some fragments of the Jloiva\loy are 
preserved in the appendix to the Ecloga of Leo 
and Constantine. This appendix consists of legal 
writings, chiefly of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and was published from a Parisian manuscript by 
C. E. Zachariae in his work entitled Anecdota. 
(Lips. 1843, p. 191.) (Zachariae, Hist. Jur. 
Graeco-Bom. p. 30; Hcimbach, Anecdota , i. p. 
lxxviii; Pohl, ail Snares. Notit. Basil, p. 137, n. 
(«); Fabric. Bill. Grace, xii. p. 563.) [J.T. G.] 

CO'CALUS (KwkoAos), a mythical king of 
Sicily, who kindly received Daedalus on his flight 
from Crete, and afterwards killed Minos, who 
came with an army in pursuit of him. According 
to others, Minos was killed by the daughters of 
Cocalus. (Diod. iv. 78, 80; Hygin. Fab. 44; 
Paus. rii. 4. § 5.) [L. S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS, SA'LVIUS, the son of the 
brother of the emperor Otho, was quite a youth at 
his uncle's death in a. d. 69. He was afterwards 
put to death by Domitian for celebrating his uncle's 
birthday. Plutarch calls him Cocceius, but Coc- 
ceianus seems the correct form. (Tac. Hist. ii. 48 ; 
Pint. Oth. 16; Suet. Oth. 10, Domit. 10.) 

COCCEIUS, tho name of a family which is 
first mentioned towards the latter end of the re¬ 
public, and to which the emperor Ncrva belonged. 
All the members of this family bore the cognomen 
Nebva. 

COCCUS (Ko'kkov), an Athenian orator or rhe¬ 
torician, was, according to Suidas (s. t>.), a disciple 
of Isocrates, and wrote rhetorical discourses (Ad- 
yovs prjropiKovs). A passage of Quintilian (xii. 
10) has been thought to imply that Coccus lived 
at an earlier period than Isocrates and even Lysias; 
but it seems that Quintilian is speaking of the 
comparative distinction of the orators he mentions, 
rather than of their time. [P. S.] 

COCLES, IIORA'TIUS, that is, Iloratius the 
“ one-eyed," a hero of the old Roman lays, is said 
to have defended the Subliciau bridge along with 
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Sp. Lartius and T. Hcrminius against the whole 
Etruscan army under Porsena, while the Romans 
broke down the bridge behind them. When the 
work was nearly finished, Horatius sent back his 
two companions, and withstood alone the attacks 
of the foe, till the crash of the falling timbers and 
the shouts of the Romans announced that the 
bridge was destroyed. Then he prayed to father 
Tiberinus to take him and his arms in charge, 
and forthwith plunged into the stream and 
swam across to the city in safety amid the arrows 
of the enemy. The state raised a statue to his 
honour, which was placed in the comiUum, and 
allowed him as much land as he could plough round 
in one day. The citizens, too, when the famine 
was raging, deprived themselves of food to support 
him. This statue was afterwards struck by light¬ 
ning, and the Etruscan haruspiccs, who had been 
consulted respecting the prodigy, envious of the 
glory of Rome, caused it to be placed on a lower 
spot, where the sun never shone upon it. But 
their treachery was discovered; they were put to 
death, and the statue was placed in a higher spot 
on the Vulcanal above the Comitium, which brought 
ood fortune to the state. This story is related 
y A. Gellius (iv. 5), and explains the fact why 

some writers speak of the statue being in the Comi¬ 
tium, and others in the Vulcanal. The statue still 
existed in the time of Pliny (II. N. xxxiv. 5. s. 11) 
—an irrefragable proof of the truth of the story! 
Few legends in Roman story were more celebrated 
than this gallant deed of Horatius, and almost all 
Roman writers tell us, 

“How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 

(Liv. ii. 10; Dionys. v. 24, 25 ; Val. Max. iii. 2. 
§ 1; Flor. i. 10 ; Aurel. Viet, de Vir. IU. 11; Plut. 
roplic. 16 ; Scnec. Ep. 120, See.) 

Polybius relates (vi. 55) the legend differently. 
According to his description, Horatius defended 
the bridge alone, and perished in the river. Mr. 
Macauley observes (lays of Ancient Rome , p. 43), 
with much probability, that it is likely that there 
were two old Roman lays about the defence of the 
bridge; and that, while the story which Livy has 
transmitted to us was preferred by the multitude, 
the other, which ascribed the whole glory to Ilora- 
tius alone, may have been the favourite of the 
Horatian house. (Compare Niebuhr, i. p. 542.) 

The annexed coin, which bears on it the name 
of Codes, was doubtless struck by some member of 
the Horatian house, but at what time is uncertain. 
'Die obverse represents the head of Pallas, the 
reverse the Dioscuri. A facsimile of this coin, 
with the addition of the legend Imp. Caes. Traian. 
Avg. Ger. Dac. P. P. Rest., that is, Impcrator 
Caesar Trajanus Augustus Cennanicus Dacicus 
Eater Patriae restUuit y was struck in the time of 
Trajan. 



CODI'NUS, GEO'RGIUS, sumamed CURO- 
PALA'TES (Teupyios Kc oSipos 6 KvpoTraXaTTjs), 
a Greek compiler, who held the office of curopa- 


latcs, lived during the latter period of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, and died probably after the conquest 
of Constantinople in 1453. lie has compiled two 
works, which, although written in most bar¬ 
barous Greek, are of considerable importance, inas¬ 
much as one of them treats of the various public 
offices in the church and in the administration of 
the empire, and another on the antiquities of Con¬ 
stantinople. The principal works from which 
Codinus has taken his accounts, and which he has 
copied in many instances to a considerable extent, 
are those of Ilesychius Milesius, Glycas, Julius Pol¬ 
lux, the Chronicon Alexandrinum,&c.; his accounts 
of the statues and buildings of Constantinople are 
chiefly taken from Phumutus, Joannes Lvdus 
of Philadelphia, and from the Antiquities of Con¬ 
stantinople, written by an anonymous author, who 
in his turn has plundered Theodorus Lector, Papia, 
Eusebius, Socrates, Marcellus Lector, and others. 
The works of Codinus are—I. Tltpl tup d<\><piKiu- 

\iuu too Ila Kariou KuP(JTaPTiP0irn6\sus ual tup 

6<P<PikIup Trjs p*yd\T]s 'EKK\r}alaSy “ De Officiali- 
bus Palatii Constantinopolitani et de Officiis 
Magnae Ecclesiac.” Editions: 1. by Nadabus 
Agmonius, 1588 ; 2. the same reprinted by Junius, 
who was also the editor of the first edition, but for 
some foolish motive adopted that pseudonym. 
Both these editions are of little value ; the editor, 
a man of great vanity and equivocal learning, 
had carelessly perused bad MSS., and though 
he was aware of all the errors and negligences he 
had committed in the first edition, he did not take 
the trouble to correct them when the public curi¬ 
osity required a second. Junius confounded this 
work with another of the same author on the 
antiquities of Constantinople. 3. By Grctserus, 
Ingolstadt, 1620: the editor perused good MSS. 
with his usual care, and added a Latin translation 
and an excellent commentary; still this edition is 
not without several defects, since the editor did 
not understand the meaning of many barbarous 
words employed by Codinus, and of which the 
glossary of Meursius likewise gives either an im¬ 
perfect account or none at all. 4. By Goar, Paris, 
1648, fol., in the Paris collection of the Byzantines. 
Goar revised both the text and the translation, 
and added the commentary of Grctserus, which ho 
corrected in many passages, and to which he added 
his own observations. 5. By Immanuel Bekkcr, 
Bonn, 1839, 8vo., in the Bonn collection of the 
Byzantines. This is a revised reprint of the Paris 
edition; the editor gives no preface. This work 
of Codinus, although but a dry catalogue, is of 
great importance for the understanding of Byzan¬ 
tine history, since it explains the numerous civil 
and ecclesiastical titles and offices of the later 
Greeks, as the “ Notitiae Dignitatum” does for the 
earlier period of the Eastern empire. 

II. riapcK^oAcd ex tt\s / 3 (€\ov rod XP 0V ^ K0V 
nepl tup irarpiup Kuv(rraPTtP0UTr6\cuSy “ Ex- 
ccrpta ex Libro Chronico de Originibus Constanti- 
nopolitanis.” Editions: 1. By George Dousa, 
1596, 8vo., the Greek text with a Latin transla¬ 
tion. 2. The same, with notes by John Meursius, 
1609, 8vo. 3. By Petrus Lambecius, Paris, 1655, 
fob, in the Paris collection, and afterwards re¬ 
printed in the Venice collection of the Byzantines. 
Lam beck, a native of Hamburg, perused the best 
MSS. in France, revised the text, and added a 
new Latin translation and an extensive commen¬ 
tary ; he dedicated his work to the celebrated 
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Cardinal Francesco Barberini. This work begins ! while he was quite young. When he was grown 
with an account of the origin of Constantinople up, he applied himself tc the study and practice of 
(Byzantium); after this the author treats in dif- medicine, and also took every opportunity of en- 
ferent chapters on the size and situation of that deavouring to convert his fellow-citizens to Chris- 
city; on the province of Adiabene(!); on the tianity. He was put to death, together with 
statues, public buildings of Constantinople, and the several other Christians, about the year 258, at the 
like subjects, in an extensive chapter; on the command of Jason, the governor of Greece at that 
church of St. Sophia; and the work finishes with time; and there is an interesting account of his 
a short chronicle from the beginning of the world martyrdom in the Ada Sanctorum , Mart. vol. ii. 
down to the conquest of Constantinople by the p. 5. His memory is observed on the 10th of 
Turks. If Codinus wrote this latter fact himself, March both by the Roman and Greek Churches, 
he died of course after 1453; but the singular (Acta Sanct. 1. c.; Menolog. Grace, vol. iii. p. 11 : 


digression respecting the province of Adiabcnc is 
of itself a sufficient proof that an unknown hand 
lias made some additions to it. This work of 
Codinus is likewise of great interest. The student, 
however, who should wish to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with that interesting subject, the antiqui¬ 
ties of Constantinople, should begin with Petrus 
Gvllius, “ Antiquitates Constantinopolitanae,” of 
which a very good English translation was pub¬ 
lished by John Ball, London, 17*29, 8vo., to which 
is added a “ Description of the City of Constanti¬ 
nople as it stood in the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius” (translated from “ Notitia Utriusque 
Imperii”), with the notes of Pancirola. After 
this the student will peruse with profit Du Cange's 
celebrated work, “ Constantinopolis Christiana,” 
where ho will find numerous observations referring 
to Codinus. 

III. A Greek translation of u Missa Scti Gre- 
gorii, papae,” first published by Morellus, Paris, 
1595, 8vo., and also contained in the second 
volume of “ Bibl. Patrum Max.” 

(Lambecius, Vita Codii/i, in his edition of Co- 
dinus' Antiquities of Constantinople; Fabric. BiU. 
Grace, xii. 57, Ac.) [W. P.] 

CODOMANNUS. [Daueius III.] 

CODON. Suarez (Not'd. Basil. § 27) states, 
that portions of the Paratitla of Codon, copied from 
a Cretan manuscript, were in the library of Ant. 
Augustinus. Paratitla are additions made by com¬ 
mentators, explaining difficulties and filling up de¬ 
ficiencies in one title of the authorized collections 
of civil law by summaries of parallel passages in 
other titles. (Heimbach, Anccdota , i. p. xviii.) 
Several books of Paratitla arc known still to exist 
in manuscript in various libraries. (Pohl, ad Sua- 
rcs. NoliL Bas'd, p. 101, n. y.) Perhaps Codon is 
a fictitious name assumed by some commentator on 
the Code of Justinian, for such names were com¬ 
mon among the Graeco-Roman jurists. Thus, 
Knnntiophnncs is the name given to the author 
(probably Photitis) of a treatise ncpl 4ravn<xparui/ 
(apparent legal inconsistencies). So the Paratitla 
of Tipucitus are perhaps the work of an author who 
took the name Tipucitus (TntouKtiros) from explain¬ 
ing what (rf) the law is, and where it is to be found 
(ttou Kurai) ; though Heimbach (Anecdota, i. p. 
220) refers the name to the book, not the author. 
Under Baphius we have mentioned a similar con¬ 
jecture of Suarez; but Heimbach (L c.) thinks, that 
Baphius i9 a mere fabrication of Nic. Comnenus 
Papadopoli, which he was induced to hazard under 
cover of the false reading Batpiov for <Pa€iou in a 
passage of the Basilica referring to the lex Fabia. 

(Basil, vii. p. 787.) [J.T.G.] 

CODRA'TUS (Kodparos), an ancient physician, 
saint, and martyr, who was bom at Corinth in the 
third century after Christ. His parents, who were 
Christians and persons of rank and wealth, died 


Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctorum Professione Mcdi- 
corum; Carpzovius, Dc Medici* ab Ecclesia pro 
Sanctis hahiiis.) [W. A. G.] 

CODRUS (KdSpos), the son of Melanthus, and 
king of Athens, where he reigned, according to 
tradition, some time after the conquest of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus by the Dorians, about b. c. 1068. Once 
when the Dorians invaded Attica from Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, they were told by an oracle, that they 
should be victorious if the life of the Attic king 
was spared. The Dorians accordingly took the 
greatest precautions not to kill the king. But 
when Codrus was informed of the oracle, he re¬ 
solved to sacrifice himself, and thus to deliver his 
country. In the disguise of a common man, ho 
entered the camp of the enemy. There ho began 
quarrelling with the soldiers, and was slain in tho 
struggle. When the Dorians discovered tho death 
of the Attic king, they abstained from further 
hostilities, and returned home. Tradition adds, 
that as no one was thought worthy to succeed such 
a high-minded and patriotic king, the kingly dig¬ 
nity was abolished, and a responsible archon for 
life was appointed instead. In our accounts of this 
transaction there are points which justify the be¬ 
lief, that when, after the death of Codrus, quarrels 
arose among his sons alxmt the succession, the 
eupatrids availed themselves of the opportunity 
for stripping the chief magistrate of as much of his 
power os they could, and that they succeeded in 
altogether abolishing the kingly dignity, for which 
that of a responsible archon was instituted. Mcdon 
accordingly succeeded his father as archon, and his 
brothers emigrated to Asia Minor, where they 
founded several of the Ionian colonies. (Herod, v. 
76 ; Lycurg. c. Iscocr. 20 ; VoIL Pat. i. 2; Justin, 
ii. 6, &c.; Paus. iy. 5. § 4, vii. 2; Strab. xiv. p. 
633, See.) [L. S.] 

CODRUS, a Roman poet, a contemporary of 
Virgil, who ridicules him for his vanity. (Eclog. 
vii. 22, x. 10 ) According to Servius, Codrus had 
been mentioned also by Valgius in his elegies. 
Weichert (Poet. Lat Rcliq. p. 407) conjectures, 
that this Codrus is the same as the Jarbitas, the 
imitator of Timagencs, who is ridiculed by Horace 
(Epist. i. 19. 15) ; whereas Bergk believes, that 
Codrus in Virgil and Valgius is a fictitious name, 
and is meant for the poet Comificius. ( Classical 
Museum, vol. i. p. 278.) Juvenal (i. 1) also speaks 
of a wretched poet of the name of Codrus (the 
Scholiast calls him Cordus), who wrote a tragedy 
* Theseus.” But it is generally believed, that in 
all the above cases Codrus is altogether a fictitious 
name, and that it is applied by the Roman poets 
to those poetasters who annoyed other people by 
reading their productions to them. [L. S.] 
COELESTI'NUS, a Campanian by birth, the 
successor of Pope Bonifacius I., was ordained 
bishop of Rome on the 10th of September, a. d, 
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423, and retained this dignity until his death, in 
the month of July, 43*2. He was distinguished by 
the activity which he displayed in seconding the 
exertions of Cyril for procuring the deposition of 
Nestorius and the condemnation of his doctrines at 
the council of Ephesus in 431, and by the earnest¬ 
ness with which he strove to root out the Semi- 
pclagianism of Cassianus [Cassianus] from Gaul, 
Italy, and Britain. We must not omit to observe, 
that during this pontificate the jurisdiction of the 
Roman see was formally disowned by the clergy of 
Africa, who refused to admit the right of any 
transmarine ecclesiastic to interfere with the pro¬ 
ceedings or alter the decrees of their synods. Ac¬ 
cording to Prosper, Palladius, the first bishop of 
Scotland, which probably means Ireland, was con¬ 
secrated by Coelcstinus. 

Sixteen Epistles of Coelcstinus are extant, and 
being chiefly of an official character, are considered 
of importance by the students of church history. 
The whole series is given in the “ Epistolae Pon- 
tificum Romanorum,' 1 published by Coustant, 
Paris, fol. 1721 (vol. i. pp. 1051 —1228), in the 
great work of Galland (vol. ix. p. 287), and in all 
the larger collections of councils. [W. R.] 

COELF/STIUS, the friend, associate, and par¬ 
tisan of Pelagius, whose followers were hence 
termed indifferently Pelagians or Coelestiuns> is be¬ 
lieved from an expression used by Prosper to have 
been born in Campania, although others maintain 
that he was a native of Ireland or of Scotland, 
lie commenced his career ns an advocate (audito- 
rudis scholasticus ), but in early life, in consequence 
perhaps of bodily deformity, became a monk, and 
in a. n. 409 accompanied Pelagius to Carthage. 
Hero he soon excited the suspicions of the restless 
ecclesiastics of that province, and was impeached 
of heresy before the council hold in 412. Having 
been found guilty and excommunicated, he pre¬ 
pared to appeal to Pope Innocent against the sen¬ 
tence ; but, feeling probably that success was hope¬ 
less before such a judge, refrained from prosecuting 
the matter farther for the time being, and retired 
to Ephesus, where he was raised to the rank of 
resbyter, and passed five years in tranquillity, 
’rom thence, about the year 417, he passed over 
to Constantinople, but being speedily driven out 
of that city by Atticus, the enemy and supplanter 
of Chrysostom, he betook himself to Rome, and 
laying his whole case before Zosimus, the successor 
of Innocent, demanded that the allegations of his 
enemies should be fairly examined, and at the 
same time presented in writing a statement of the 
articles of his faith. After a full and formal hear¬ 
ing before all the bishops and clergy then present 
in Rome, the council of Carthage was rebuked for 
precipitation and want of charity, their decree was 
reversed, and Coelestius was reinstated in all his 
privileges, to the great indignation of the African 
prelates, who passed a solemn resolution adhering 
to their first judgment; and fearing that these 
proceedings would tend to promote the extension 
of Pelagian doctrines, applied for relief to the im¬ 
perial court. Accordingly St. Augustin obtained 
from Ilonorius an edict, published on the 30th of 
April, 418, banishing Coelestius, Pelagius, and their 
followers, from Rome and from the whole of the 
Roman dominions. Notwithstanding these strong 
measures, it would appear that Coelestius contrived 
to keep his ground, for similar denunciations were 
issued by Constantius (421) and Pope Coelestinus, 


and about 429 we find him expelled from Constan¬ 
tinople by a proclamation of Theodosius, granted 
in compliance with the solicitations of Marius 
Mercator. [Mercator.] Coelestius is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Council of Rome held in 430, 
but from that time his name disappears from eccle¬ 
siastical history, and the close of his life is unknown. 

Coelestius was younger than Pelagius, and ap¬ 
pears to have possessed a more bold, enthusiastic, 
and enterprising temperament than his master, and 
to have displayed more zeal and energy in the 
propagation and defence of their peculiar tenets, 
while he at the same time, with great acuteness, 
verbal subtlety, and dialectic skill, sought to 
establish these principles by metaphysical and a 
priori reasoning, rather than by induction from the 
observed habits of mankind. [Augustinus; 
Pelagius; Zosimus.] 

While still a young man, before he lmd em¬ 
braced the views of Pelagius, Coelestius composed 
in his monastery three Epistolae on moral subjects, 
addressed to his parents. These were followed by 
Contra Traduccm Peccati, on the origin, propaga¬ 
tion, and transmission of sin, published, apparently, 
before the commentary of Pelagius on the Romaus. 
Augustin, in his De Petfcelionc Justitiac , replies 
to a work which he believes to have proceeded 
from Coelestius, entitled, it would seem, Defini¬ 
tional or perhaps Iiatiocinationcs y containing six¬ 
teen propositions to prove that man may be without 
sin. The LiOeUus Fidci , or Confession of Faith, 
presented to Zosimus, is known to us from the 
treatise of Augustin, De Pcccato Original i, out of 
which Gamier has essayed to extract the original 
document in its perfect form. Finally, Augustin, 
De gestis Palaestinis (13, 14 ), quotes from several 
chapters of a piece by Coelestius, without, however, 

C it a name. After his banishment from 
, he addressed Epistles to his adherents ; 
and, in like manner, when driven from Constanti¬ 
nople, he wrote to Nestorius, whose reply is still 
extant. 

Of the above compositions none exist in an 
entire shape; hut, a considerable portion, if not the 
whole, of the liatiocinationcs and the Libellus Fidci , 
as noticed above, nmy be extracted from the replies 
of Augustin. 

For the best account of the life and the most 
complete collection of the fragments of Coelestius, 
we are indebted to the Jesuit Gamier, in the dis¬ 
sertations prefixed to his edition of the works of 
Marius Mercator, Paris, fol. 1C73. [W.R.] 

COKLIOMONTA'NUS. [Cakliomontanus.] 
COE'LIUS. [Caklius.] 

COENUS (KoIVos), a son of Polemocrates and 
son-in-law of Parmenion, was one of the ablest 
and most faithful generals of Alexander the Great 
in his eastern expedition. In the autumn of u. c. 
334, when Alexander was in Caria, and sent those 
of his soldiers who had been recently married, to 
Macedonia, to spend the ensuing winter with their 
wives there, Coenus was one of the commanders 
who led them back to Europe. In the spring of 
the year following, Coenus returned with the 
Macedonians, and joined Alexander at Gordium. 
He commanded a portion of Alexander's army, 
and distinguished himself on various occasions. 
When Alexander had arrived at the river Ilypha- 
sb, and was anxious to push his conquests still 
further, Coenus was the first who had the boldness 
strongly to urge the necessity of returning, and 
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the king was obliged to follow his advice. But a 
short time afterwards, when the Macedonian army 
had actually commenced its return, Coenus died of 
an illness, and was honoured by the king with a 
splendid burial. Alexander lamented his death, 
but is reported to have said, that Coenus had 
urged the necessity of returning so strongly, as if 
he alone had been destined to see his native coun¬ 
try again. (Arrian, Anai. i. 6, 14, 24, 29, iv. 
10-18, 27, v. 10, 17, 21, 27, vi. 2-4 ; Curtius, 

11. 10, iii. 9, iv. 18, 10, v. 4, vi. 8, 9, viii. I, 10, 

12, 14, ix. 3; Diod. xvii. .57, 01.) [L. S.] 

COERA'TADAS (Ko«pard8as), a Theban, com¬ 
manded some Boeotian forces under Clearchus, the 
Spartan harmost at Byzantium, when that place 
was besieged by the Athenians in b.c. 408. When 
Clearchus crossed over to Asia to obtain money 
from Phanmbazus, and to collect forces, he left the 
command of the garrison to HeHxus, a Megarian, 
and Cocratada8, who were soon after compelled to 
surrender themselves as prisoners when certain 
parties within the town had opened the gates to 
Alcibiadcs. [Clxarchus.] They were sent to 
Athens, but during the disembarkation at the 
Peiraceus, Cocratadas contrived to escape in the 
crowd, and made his way in safety to Dcccleia. 
(Xcn. IIcll. i. 8. §§ 15—22; Diod. xiii. 67; Pint. 
Ale. 31.) In n. c. 400, when the Cyrcnn Greeks 
had arrived at Byzantium, Coeratadas, who was 
going about in search of employment as a general, 
prevailed on them to choose him as their com¬ 
mander, promising to lead them into Thrncc on an 
expedition of much profit, and to supply them 
plentifully with provisions. It was however al¬ 
most immediately discovered that he had no means 
of supporting them for even a single day, and he 
was obliged accordingly to relinquish his command. 
(Xen. Anub. vii. 1. §§ 33—41.) [E. E.J 

COES (Kcctjv), of Mytilene, attended Dareius 
Hystaspis in his Scythian expedition (see Clinton, 
F. If. ii. p. 313) as commander of the Mytile- 
nnenns, and dissuaded the king from breaking up 
his bridge of boats over the Danube, and so cutting 
off his own retreat. For this good counsel he was 
rewarded by Dareius on his return with the ty¬ 
ranny of Mytilene. In B. c. 501, when the Ionians 
had been instigated to revolt by Aristagoras, Coes, 
with several of the other tyrants, was seized by 
Iatragoras at Myus, where the Persian fleet that 
had been engaged at Naxos was lying. They 
were delivered up to the people of their several 
cities, and most of them were allowed to go unin¬ 
jured into exile; but Coes, on the contrary, was 
stoned to death by the Mytilenaeans. (Herod, iv. 
97, v. 11, 37, 38.) [E. E.J 

COLAEN1S (KoAaim), a surname of Artemis 
in the Attic demos of Myrrhinus, was derived 
from a mythical king, Colaenus, who was believed 
to have reigned even before the time of Cecrops. 
(Paus. i. 31. $ 3.) [L. S.] 

COLAXAIS or COLAXES (Ko\d£dis\ an 
ancient king of the Scythians, a son of Targitaus, 
who, according to the Scythian tradition, reigned 
about 1000 years previous to the expedition of 
Dareius into Scythia. (Herod, iv. 5, &c.; Val. 
Flacc. vi. 48.) ‘ [L. S.] 

COLCH AS or CO'LICH AS (KdA X as, KoA/ X os), 
a petty prince of Spain, who ruled over twenty- 
eight cities, and furnished supplies of troops to 
Scipio against Mago and Hasdrnbal in b. c, 206. 
(Pol. xi. 20; Liv. xxviii. 13.) In reward for his 
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services, the Romans increased his dominions (Pol. 
xxi. 9) ; but in b. c. 197 he revolted, and drew 
away seventeen towns from their allegiance to 
Rome. The rebellion spread widely through Spain, 
but was eventually suppressed by M. Porcius Cato, 
Q. Minucius Thermus, and various other com¬ 
manders, in b. c. 195. (Liv. xxxiii. 21, 26, 44, 
xxxiv. 8-21.) , [E. E.] 

CO'LIAS (KcoAias), a surname of Aphrodite, 
who had a statue on the Attic promontory of Colias. 
(Paus. i. 1. $ 4; comp. Herod, viii. 96 ; Schol .ad 
ArisU/ph. Nu/t. 56.) Strabo (ix. p. 398) places a 
sanctuary of Aphrodite Colias in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Anapblvstu9. [L. S.j 

COLLATl'NUS, L. TARQUI'NIUS, the son 
of Eyerius, who was the son of Aruns, the brother 
of Tnrquinius Priscus. When the town of Collatia 
was taken by Tarquinius Priscus, Egerius was left 
in command of the place (Liv. i. 38), and there 
his son also resided, whence he received the sur¬ 
name of Collatinus. He was married to Lucrctia, 
and it was the rape of the latter by his cousin. 
Sex. Tarquinius, that led to the dethronement of 
Tarquinius Supcrbus, and the establishment of the 
republic, b. c. 509. Collatinus and L. Junius 
Brutus were the first consuls; but as the people 
could not endure the rule of any of the hated race 
of the Tarquins, Collatinus was persuaded by his 
colleague and the other nobles to resign his office 
and retire from Rome, lie withdrew with all his 

property to Lavinium, and P. Valerius Poplicola 
was elected in his place. (Liv. i. 57—60, ii. 2; 
Dionys. iv. 64, &c.; Dion Cass. Fin#. 24, cd. 
Rcimar; Cic. de lfcp. ii. 25, dc Off. iii. 10.) 

COLLK'GA, POM PEI US, consul with Corne¬ 
lius Priscus, a. d. 93, the year in which Agricola 
died. (Tac. Agr. 44.) 

COLLU'TIIUS (KoMovOot). 1. A heretic, 
who seems nearly to have agreed in his opinions 
with the Manichaeans. lie was a presbyter of 
Alexandria. He was deposed by the council of 
Alexandria (a. d. 324), and died before A. d. 340. 
His sect lasted no long time. 

2. A heretic of the Monophysite sect, who lived 
at a later time. Some fragments of his writings 
are preserved in the acts of the great Laternn 
council, a. n. 649. (Fabric. BiU. Grace, ix. 245, 
ed. Ilarlcs.) [P. S.j 

COLO'TES (KoAconjs), of Lampsacus, a hearer 
of Epicurus, and one of the most famous of his 
disciples, wrote a work to prove, “ That it was im¬ 
possible even to live according to the doctrines of 
the other philosophers" (tin Kard rd rwv 
4>i\o(r6<fxi>v ZSyixara 01 ) 8 / frjy icmv). It was de-. 
dicated to king Ptolemy, probably Philopator. In 
refutation of it Plutarch wrote two works, a dia¬ 
logue, to prove, “That it is impossible even to live 
pleasantly according to Epicurus," and a work 
entitled “Against Colotes." (Plut. Opcr. pp. 1086 
—1127.) The two works stand in the editions 

in this order, which should be reversed. It may 
be collected from Plutarch, that Colotes was clever, 
but vain, dogmatical, and intolerant. He made 
violent attacks upon Socrates, and other great phi¬ 
losophers. He was a great favourite with Epicurus, 
who used, by way of endearment, to call him 
KoAcerdpas and KoXunapios. It is also related 
by Plutarch, that Colotes, after hearing Epicurus 
discourse on the nature of things, fell on his knees 
before him, and besought him to give him instruc¬ 
tion. He held, that it is unworthy of the truth- 
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fulness of a philosopher to use fables in his teach¬ 
ing, a notion which Cicero opposes. (De Itepub. 
vi. 7, ed. Orelli, ap. Macrob. in Somn. Scip. i. 2.) 
Some fragments of another work of Colotes, against 
the Lysis of Plato, have been recently discovered 
at Herculaneum. [P. S.] 

COLO'TES (KoAwrrjs). 1. A sculptor from 
the island of Paros, who assisted Phidias in exe¬ 
cuting the colossus of Zeus at Olympia, and left 
several beautiful works, principally in gold and 
ivory, in Elis, where he seems to have lived in 
banishment He appears to belong to OL 84, &c. 
(b. c. 444), and is praised for his statues of philo¬ 
sophers. (Strab. viii. p. 337 ; Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 
19, xxxv. 34; Paus. v. 20. § 1; Eustath. ad II. 
ii. 603 ; Bdckh, Corp. Inscr. n. 24.) 

*2. A painter, a contemporary of Timanthes, B.c. 
396, mentioned by Quintilian (ii. 13). [L. U.] 
COLUMELLA, L.JU'NIUS MODERA'TUS, 
is known to us as the most voluminous and impor¬ 
tant of all the Homan writers upon rural affairs. 
The only particulars which can be ascertained with 
regard to his personal history are derived exclu¬ 
sively from incidental notices scattered up and 
down in his writings. We thus learn, that lie 
was a native of Cadiz (x. 185) ; and since he fre¬ 
quently quotes Virgil, mimes Cornelius Cclsus (i. 
1. § 14, iii. 17. § 4, &c.), and Seneca (iii. 3. § 3), 
as his contemporaries, and is himself repeatedly 
referred to by the elder Pliny, it is certain that ho 
must have flourished during the early part of the 
first century of the Christian cm. At some period 
of his life, he visited Syria and Cilicia (ii. 10. 
§ 18); Rome appears to have been his ordinary 
residence (Praef. 20); he possessed a property 
which ho calls Cerctunum (iii. 3. § 3, comp. iii. 9. 
§ 6), but whether situated in Etruria, in Spain, or 
in Sardinia, we cannot tell; and from an inscrip¬ 
tion found at Tarcntum it has been conjectured 
that he died and was buried in that city. His 
great work is a systematic treatise upon agriculture 
in the most extended acceptation of the term, de¬ 
dicated to an unknown Silvinus, and divided into 
twelve books. The first contains general instruc¬ 
tions for the choice of a farm, the position of the 
buildings, the distribution of the various duties 
among the master and his labourers, and the gene¬ 
ral arrangement of a rural establishment; the se¬ 
cond is devoted to agriculture proper, the breaking 
up and preparation of the ground, and an account 
of the different kinds of grain, pulse, and artificial 
grasses, with the tillage appropriate for each ; the 
third, fourth, and fifth are occupied with the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit trees, especially the vine and the olive; 
the sixth contains directions for choosing, breeding, 
and rearing oxen, horses, and mules, together with 
nn essay on the veterinary art; the seventh dis¬ 
cusses the same topics with reference to asses, 
sheep, goats, swine, and dogs; the eighth embraces 
precepts for the management of poultry and fish¬ 
ponds ; the ninth is on bees; the tenth, composed 
in dactylic hexameters, treats of gardening, form¬ 
ing a sort of supplement to the Georgies (comp. 
Virg. Georg, iv.) ; in the eleventh are detailed 
the duties of a villicus, followed by a Calendarium 
Rusticum, in which the times and seasons for the 
different kinds of work are marked down in con¬ 
nexion with the risings and settings of the stars, 
and various astronomical and atmospherical phae- 
nomena; and the twelfth winds up the whole with 
a series of receipts for manufacturing different 
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kinds of wine, and for pickling and preserving 
vegetables and fruits. 

In addition to the above, we have one book 
“ De Arboribus,” which is of considerable value, 
since it contains extracts from ancient authorities 
now lost, and throws much light on the fifth book 
of the larger work, which appears under a very 
corrupt form in many of the MSS. Cassiodorus 
(D'tvtn. Lecl. 28) mentions sixteen books of Colu¬ 
mella, from which some critics have imagined, that 
the tract “De Arboribus” was one of four writ¬ 
ten at an early period, presenting the outline or 
first sketch of the complete production. The MSS. 
from which Columella was first printed inserted 
the “ De Arboribus” as the third book of the whole 
work, and hence in the older editions that which 
is now the third book is marked as the fourth, and 
so on for all the rest in succession. 

The Latinity of Columella is in no way inferior 
to that of his contemporaries, and belongs to the 
best period of the Silver Age. His style is easy 
and copious to exuberance, while the fondness 
which he displays for multiplying and varying his 
mode of expression is out of taste when we consi¬ 
der the nature of his theme, and not compatible 
with the close precision which wo have a right to 

expect in a work professedly didactic. Although 

we miss the racy quaintnes9 of Cato and the varied 
knowledge and highly cultivated mind of Varro, 
we find here a far greater amount of information 
than they convey, and could we persuade ourselves 
that the whole was derived from personal observa¬ 
tion and experience, we might feel satisfied that 
our knowledge of the rural economy of that epoch 
was tolerably complete. Rut the extreme care¬ 
lessness with which the Calendar has been com¬ 
piled from foreign sources may induce the suspi¬ 
cion, that other matters also may have been taken 
upon trust; for no man that had actually studied 
the appearance of the heavens with the eye of a 
practical farmer could ever have set down in an 
almanac intended for the use of Italian husband¬ 
men observations copied from parapegmata calcu¬ 
lated for the latitudes of Athens and Alexandria. 

With the exception of Cassiodorus, Servius, and 
Isidores, scarcely any of the ancient grammarians 
notice Columella, whose works lay long concealed 
and were unknown even in the tenth century. 
The Editio Princeps was printed at Venice by 
Nic. Jenson, 1472, fol., in a collection of “ Itei 
Rusticac Scriptorcs'* containing Cato, Tcrentius 
Varro, Columella, and Palladius Rutilius. The 
first edition in which the M Liber de Arboribus” 
was separated from the rest was that superintended 
by Jucundus of Verona and published by Aldus, 
Venice, 1514, 4to. The most valuable editions 
are those contained in the u Scriptorcs Rei Rus- 
ticae vctercs Latini,” edited by Gcsncr, 2 vols. 
4to. Lips. 1735, reprinted, with the collation of an 
important Paris MS., by Ernesti, Lips. 1773 ; 
and in the Scriptorcs Rei llusticae of J. G. Schnei¬ 
der, 4 vols. 8vo., Lips. 1794. This last must be 
considered in every respect the most complete, and 
in the preface will be found a very full account of 
the different MSS. and of the gradual progress and 
improvement of the text 

The tenth book, under the title “ J. Modcrati 
Columellae Ilortuli Commcntarium,” appeared in a 
separate form at Rome, about 1472, from the press 
of Adam Rot, and was frequently reprinted in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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Translations exist in English, Lond. 4 to. 1745 ; 
in French by Cotereau, Paris, 4to. 1551 ; in Ita¬ 
lian by P. Lauro, Venez. 8vo. 1554, 1557, and 
1559, by Bened. del Bene, 2 tom. 4to. Verona, 
1808; and in German, among many others, by 
M. C. Curtius, 8vo., Hamburg, 1709. [W. R.] 

COLU'THUS (K<f\ou0os), one of the late Greek 
epic poets, was a native of Lycopolis in Upper 
Egypt, and flourished under the emperor Anasta- 
sius, at the beginning of the sixth century of our 
era. He wrote laudatory poems (cyKc&nia Zi iirSv), 
an heroic poem, in six books, entitled KaAoSovuca, 
and another entitled Tleptruci. These are all lost, 
but his poem on “The Rape of Helen” (‘E \4vijs 
dpirayij) was discovered, with Quintus Smyrnacua, 
by the Cardinal Bessarion in Calabria. It was 
first printed by Aldus, 8vo. (no date) : more accu¬ 
rately, with ingenious conjectural emendations, by 
H. Stephens in his Poetm Gracci Principes , Par. 
1506, fol. Several Latin versions and reprints of the 
text appeared in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu¬ 
ries, the most important of which is the edition of 
Io. Dan. Lennep, Lcoward. 1747, 8vo. The latest 
and bost editions arc those of Bckkcr, Bcrl. 1816, 
8vo., and Schaefer, Lips. 1825, 8vo. The poem, 
ns it now stands, consists of 392 hexameter lines, 
and is an unsuccessful imitation of Homer. [P.S.] 
COMAN US (K opav6s\ one of the ministers of 
Ptolemy Physcon (who had been placed on tho 
throne of Egypt in the room of his exiled brother, 
Philometor), is introduced by Polybius ns endea¬ 
vouring by embassy and negotiation to obtain 
peace from Antiochus Epiphanes, b. c. 169, when 
the latter had gained possession of Egypt, (Pol. 
xxviii. 16; comp. Liv. Epil. 46; Val. Max. v. 1. 
§ 1.) Wo hear of Comanus again in n. c. 162 as 
ambassador from Physcon to the Romans, to com¬ 
plain that Philometor refused to act up to their 
decree, by which Cyprus had been assigned to Phys¬ 
con in the partition of tho kingdom. (Pol. xxxi. 
27, xxxii. 1 ; Diod. xxxi. Exc. de Legat. 23, p. 
626.) [KEJ 

COMAZON, one of the first commission of nine 
appointed by Theodosius and Valcntinian, A. n. 
429, to compile the Theodosian Code,—a work 
which was carried into effect by a second commis¬ 
sion of sixteen, consisting for the most part of new 
members, appointed a. d. 435. lie was an ex- 
magister scrinii in a. d. 429. (Cod. Thcodos. tit. 1. 
§§ 5,6.) [J. T. G.] 

COMAZON, P. VALERIUS EUTYCIIIA'- 
NUS. Eutychianus, sumamed Comazon from his 
dissipation and buffoonery (tovto yap rofoopa «k 
plpuv koI yeAioronoitas iax €U )i was originally an 
actor and dancer at Rome. While serving in 
Thrace, he was degraded, in consequence of mis¬ 
conduct, to the rank of a rower in the fleet, by 
Claudius Attains, governor of the province; but 
having subsequently taken an active part in the 
conspiracy against Macrinus, he became the confi¬ 
dential adviser and right-hand man of Elagabalus, 
was chosen praefect of the praetorium, raised to 
the rank of consul a. d. 220, twice nominated 
praefect of the city, and permitted to gratify his 
revenge by procuring the death of the officer by 
whom he had been disgraced. Comazon not only- 
escaped the massacre which followed the death of 
his patron (a. d. 222), but was immediately after 
appointed praefect of the city for the third time— 
an honour never before enjoyed by any individual. 
[Gann vs.] 
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(Dion Cats, lxxviii. 31, 32, 39, and Reimnms 
on c. 38, lxxix. 3, 4, 21 ; Lamprid. Elogab. 
12. With regard to the imaginary second and 
third consulships of Comazon, see Tillemont, note 
iv. on the emperor Elagabalus, vol. iii. p. 472, and 
Reimarus on Dion Cass, lxxix. 4.) [W. R.] 

COME'TAS SCIIOLA'STICUS (K opvras 
2*oA aariKoSy Cod. Val. pp. 130, 457), or CIIAR- 
TULA'RIUS (XaprovXapios, record-keeper , ib. p. 
458), is the author of six epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology'. (Brunck, Anal. iii. pp. 15,16 ; Jacobs, 
iii. pp. 236, 237), and of a paraphrase of part of 
the 11th chapter of John's Gospel, in fifty-seven 
hexameter verses. (Jacobs, Paralip. e Cod. Vat. 
213, xiii. p. 747.) From some of his epigrams 
(4, 5, 6) we learn, that he produced a new recen¬ 
sion of the Homeric poems, in which ho reformed 
the punctuation. His time is very doubtful. Vil- 
loison ( Proleg . in Horn. p. lix.) identifies him with 
the Cometas who was appointed by Bardas public 
professor of grammar at Constantinople in the reign 
of Michael III., a. d. 856. Jacobs, however, 
think8 that there are indications of his having 
lived Later, in some marginal notes on his poems in 
the Vatican MS. (Jacobs, Anthol. Grace, xiii. p. 
873.) These notes arc by no means complimentary. 
Respecting tho title of Charlulariue , see Du Cange, 
Gloss. Med. el Inf. Grace, s. v. p. 1735. 

Clemens Alexandrinus mentions Cometas, a 
Cretan, among tho commentators on Homer. 
(Strom, i. p. 331.) [P. S.] 

COMFNIA GENS, plebeian. IfPostumusor 
Pcstumius Cominius Auruncus, consul in n. c. 501, 
belonged to this gens, it must have been patrician 
originally; but it is probable that he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Postumia gens, ns Valerius Maximus 
(de Nom . Rat.) mentions him ns an instanco in 
which the pr.ienomcns and cognomens are con¬ 
founded in the consular Fasti. Cominius also 
occurs ns a cognomen of the Pontii. (See below.) 
None of the members of the Cominiagcns obtained 
any of the higher offices of tho state. [Cominius.] 

COM PNI US. 1. Tribune of the plebs, but in 
what year is uncertain, accused M. Laetoriu* 
Mcrgus, a military tribune, for attempting to 
seduce his cornicularius. (VaL Max. vi. 1. § 11.) 

2. L. Cominius, military tribune in tho army 
of the dictator, L. Papirius Cursor, b. c. 325. (Liy. 
viii. 30.) 

3. Cominius, the commander of a troop of 
cavalry in the army of Tib. Scmpronius Gracchus 
in Spain, b. c. 178. (Appian, Hvp. 43.) 

4. Sex. Cominius, a Roman knight, maltreated 
by Verres. (Cic. Verr. iv. 10.) 

5. 6. P. and L. or C. Coaiinii, two brothers, 
who are described by Cicero as men of character 
and eloquence, accused Staicnus, about b. c. 74. 
(Cic. pro Clucnt. 36.) In b. c. 66, these two 
brothers accused of majestas C. Cornelius, the tri¬ 
bune of the preceding year [C. Cornelius], but 
on the day appointed for the trial, the praetor, L. 
Cassius, did not appear, and the Cominii were 
driven away by a mob, and were eventually 
obliged to quit the city. They renewed the ac¬ 
cusation in the following year, B. c. 65 ; Cor¬ 
nelius was defended by Cicero, who was then 
praetor, and acquitted. The speech which P. 
Cominius delivered on this occasion was extant in 
the time of Asconius, who says that it was worth 
reading, not only because of Cicero's speech, but 
for its own merits. P. Cominius was a native of 
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Spoletium. He died shortly before Cicero com¬ 
posed his “ Brutus,” namely b. c. 4.5, in which he 
calls Cominius his friend, and praises his well- 
arranged, lively, and clear style of speaking. 
(Ascon. in Cornel. ; Cic. Brut. 70.) 

7. Q. Cominius, one of Caesar’s officers, was 
taken prisoner with L. Ticida by Virgilius, a 
Pompeian commander, near Thapsus, in crossing 
over to Africa, B. c. 47. (Hirt B. Afr . 44, 46.) 

0. Ij. Cominius Pedarius, appointed by 
Augustus to assist Messalla Corvinus in his super¬ 
intendence over the aquaeducts. (Frontin. de 
Aquaeduct. 99.) 

9. C. Cominius, a Roman knight, was the 
author of a libellous poem against Tiberius, but 
was pardoned by the emperor on the entreaty of 
his brother, who was a senator, a. d. 24. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 31.) 

COMl'NIUS, PO'NTIUS, a youth of great 
bravery and activity, who offered to go to the 
senate, when besieged in the Capitol by the Gauls, 
to convey the wish of the Roman army at Veii, 
that Camillas should be appointed dictator. He 
arrived at the Capitol in safety by floating down 
the Tiber in the bark of a tree. (Liv. v. 46 ; Plut. 
Carnill, 25 ; Zonar. vii. 23.) 

COMMINIA'NUS, a Latin grammarian, who 
was intermediate between Donatus, whom he 
quotes, and Scrvius, by whom he is quoted (Virg. 
Ed. iii. 21, Georg, i. 215), and therefore belongs 
to the latter part of the fourth century. Large 
extracts from his work are to be found in Chari- 
sius, and a few fragments in Lindemann, Gram- 
matt. Inedit . Lot. i. Zittau. 1822, and in Mai, 
Classici Auctores ex Codicibus Vaticanis, vol. v. 
p. 150. [W.R.] 

CO'MMIUS, king of the Atrebates, was ad¬ 
vanced to that dignity by Caesar. When Caesar's 
projected invasion of Britain became known to the 
inhabitants, ambassadors from various states came 
to him. Cominius, in whose fidelity Caesar had 
great confidence, and whose influence in Britain 
was great, was sent back with them, accompanied 
by a small body of cavalry. He was seized and 
cast into chains by the Britons, but was released 
when, after a defeat, they found it expedient to 
sue for peace. (Cues. B. G. iv. 21, 27, 35.) In 
B. c. 53, we find him serving under Caesar against 
tho Menapii (vi. 6) ; but towards the close of 52, 
when an extensive league was formed by the 
Gauls for the purpose of relieving Alesia, his pa¬ 
triotism proved stronger than his gratitude. He 
joined the confederates, and was one of those to 
whom the chief command was assigned, (vii. 76, 
79, Aic.) In the course of the ensuing winter, an 
ineffectual attempt was made by T. Labienus to 
assassinate him. (viii. 23.) We find him again 
in 51 one of the two leaders of the confederacy 
formed by the Bellovaci and the neighbouring 
tribe9. (For an account of the operations which 
ensued, see B. G. viii. 7—23.) When the Atre¬ 
bates were reduced to subjection, Commius con¬ 
tinued to carry on a predatory warfare against the 
Romans, but, having lost a great part of his men 
in an engagement, he made his submission to An- 
tonius. (viii. 47, 48.) [C. P. M.] 

• COMMODIA'NUS, the Christian composer of 
a prosaic poem against the Pagan divinities, divid¬ 
ed into eighty sections, and entitled Instructiones 
advci-sus Gentium Deos jn o Christiana Disciplina. 
Of these the first thirty-six are addressed to the 
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Gentiles with the object of gaining them over to 
the true faith ; in the nine which follow an attempt 
is made to bring home conviction to the obstinate 
ignorance of the Jews; the remainder are devoted 
to the instruction of catechumens and penitents. 
Whatever knowledge we possess with regard to 
this author is derived exclusively from his work. 
The general style and the peculiar words occasion¬ 
ally employed lead us to infer that he was of 
African extraction. It is expressly and repeatedly 
declared, that for a long period lie was heathen, 
but was converted by perusing the Scriptures («. g. 
Praef. 5, Instruct, xxvi. 24, lxi. 1); while the epi¬ 
thet Gazaeusy which he applies to himself, may 
either indicate that he was connected with the 
city of Gaza in Palestine, or, more probably, that 
he was indebted for support to the treasury of tho 
church. Doubts have been entertained with re¬ 
gard to the period when he flourished. Itigaltius 
concluded, from a conjectural emendation of his 
own upon the text of an obscure passage ( Instruct . 
xxxiii. 5), that it contained an allusion to pope 
Sylvester (a. d. 314—335), the contemporary of 
Constantine the Great; but the careful and accu¬ 
rate researches of Cave and Dodwell have clearly 
proved that Commodianus belongs to tho third 
century (comp. Instnict. vi. 6), and may with tole¬ 
rable certainty be placed about a. i>. 270. 

The Instructiones display much devotion and a 
fervent zeal for the propagation of the Gospel, 
but from their harshness, dryness, and total want 
of all poetic fire, they present few attractions as 
literary productions. The versification is curious, 
since it exhibits an early specimen of the Versus 
Politic!, in which, while an attempt is made to 
imitate tho general rhythm of sonic ancient mea¬ 
sure, the rules of quantity arc to a great extent 
neglected. Thus the following lines from thtt 
Praefatio are intended for dactylic hexameters: 

Pracfatio nostra viam ermiiti denionstmt 
Respectumque bonum, cum vcncrit sncculi metn 
Aetcmum fieri: quod discredunt inscia corda. 

The taste for acrostics also is largely developed : 
the initials of the twenty-six concluding verses, 
when read backwards, form the words Commodity 
nus Mcndicus Christ i, and in like manner the 
general subject and contents of each chapter are 
expressed by the first letters of the opening lines. 

The Instructiones of Commodianus were first 
published by Itigaltius at Toul (Tullurn Lcucornm), 
4to. 1650. They were subsequently printed at the 
end of the edition of Cyprian by Priorius, Paris, 
1666, fob; in the Bibliotheca Patrum Lugdun. 
vol. xxvii.; in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Gallahd, 
vol. iii. p. 621; and in an independent form, by 
Schurzfleisch, Vitemborg. Saxon. 4to. 1704. [ W.lt.J 

CO'MMODUS, the name of a family of the 
Ceionii under the emperors. 

1. L. Ceionius Commodus, appears in the Fasti 
as consul under Vespasian, a. d. 78. 

2. Ceionius Commodus, who according to some 
was named also Verus, according to others L. A u- 
relius , according to many A?mius, descended from 
a noble family of Etruria or Faventia (Spartian. 
Ael. Ver. 2), was the father of 

3. L. Ceionius Commodus, otherwise called 
L. Aurelius Verus, who was adopted by Hadrian 
when that emperor, feeling that his health was 
sinking under the attacks of protracted disease, 
deemed it expedient to select an assistant and 
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successor. The new prince from that time for¬ 
ward, as we infer from inscriptions and Fasti, laid 
aside his former appellations, and, passing into the 
gens Aelia, was styled L. Aelius Verus* Caesar, 
being the first individual on whom the title of 
Caesar was bestowed to indicate the next heir to 
the imperial throne. Of the early life of Aelius 
Caesar we know nothing except that he attracted 
the attention and gained the favour of Hadrian by 
his personal beauty and literary accomplishments, 
although the son-in-law of Nigrinus, who was put 
to death as a traitor. The precise date of his 
adoption is a disputed point among clironologers 
(see Tillemont and Eckhel), some, on the authority 
of Spartianus, declaring for a. d. 135; while others 
with greater probability conclude, from inscriptions 
and coins, that it took place the year following. 
He is set down in the Fasti as consul for a.d. 136, 
under the name of Ceionius Commodus, which 
seems to prove that the ceremonies of adoption had 
not at all events been completed at the commence¬ 
ment of that year; while on the coins of his second 
consulship, which belongs to a.d. 137, we find 
him designated as L. Aelius Caesar, and invested 
with the tribunicia potestas. Soon after his ele¬ 
vation, lie was nominated governor of Pannonia, 
returned from his province in the course of 137, 
died suddenly on the 1st of January, 138, and 
was interred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Aelius Caesar, according to the testimony of his 
biographer, Spartianus, was a man of comely fea¬ 
tures, graceful bearing, and noble aspect, but in 
all other respects deeply stamped with the impress 
of mediocrity. lie displayed moderate abilities as 
a statesman, governed his province respectably, 
was considered a tolerably good general, and al¬ 
though somewhat addicted to the pleasures of the 
table and other luxurious indulgences, maintained 
a decent character in his private life and social rela¬ 
tions. His health was so wretched, that Hadrian 
is said to have speedily repented of the choice he 
had made, declaring that lie had leaned for support 
upon a falling wall, and had thrown away the 
large sums lavished on the soldiers and people in 
largesses and shows in honour of the adoption. 
Aelius Caesar left behind him one daughter, Fabia, 
and one son, namely 

4. L. Ceionius Commodus, who was bom at 
Home on the 15th of December, A. d. 130. Upon 
the adoption of his father by Hadrian, he passed 
into the gens Aelia, and was entitled L. Ceionius 
Aelius Aurelius Commoilus. Again, after the death 
of Ilia father, he was, in pursuance of the command 
of Hadrian, adopted, along with M. Aurelius, by 
Antoninus Pius on the 25th of February, a. d. 138, 
and thus became L. Ceionius Aelius Aurelius Com¬ 
modus Antoninus. During the lifetime of Pius he 
enjoyed no peculiar distinction except the appella¬ 
tion Jilius Auyttsli; in 156 he was quaestor, and 
in the year following consul, an honour which he 
enjoyed for a second time, along with his brother 
by adoption, in 161. After the death of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, which took place in March, 161, he 
was invested with the titles of Caesar and Au¬ 
gustus , and by the favour of the new sovereign 
admitted to a full participation in all the imperial 

* Spartianus in several passages gives him the 
name of Vcrus and so Hadrian (ap. Vopisc. Saturn. 
c. 8); but Cardinal Noris rejects Verus, because it 
does not appear in inscriptions and Fasti. 
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dignities. At the same time, M. Aurelius trans¬ 
ferred to him the name of I eras, which he had 
himself borne up to this time, and the designation 
of Commodus being altogether dropped, the younger 
of the two Augusti was addressed as the emperor 

L. Aurelius Verus. His journey to the East; 
his conduct during the campaign against the Par- 
thians; his marriage with Lucilla, the daughter of 

M. Aurelius; his return to Rome; the joint tri¬ 
umph of the two princes; their expedition into 
Germany, and the sudden death of Verus at Alti- 
num in the country of the Veneti, towards the close 
of a. D. 169, in the 39th or 40th year of his age 
and tho 9th of his reign, arc fully detailed in the 
biography of M. Aurelius, to which the reader is 
referred. 

It may be remarked, that there is some question 
as to the various names enumerated above. In 
opposition to the clear and explicit testimony of 
Spartianus, Lampridius, and Capitolinas, it has 
been doubted whether be was ever called Antoni¬ 
nus. , because it never appears upon any public 
monument of unquestionable authority. But if we 
suppose it to have been assumed, as appears most 
natural, at the period of his adoption by Pius, and 
dropped after bis elevation to the purple, the diffi¬ 
culty will be in a great measure removed, although 
it must be confessed, that the Augustan historians 
represent him ns having received the designations 
of A ntoi/mus and Verus at the same time from M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion Cass. lxix. 17, 20, 21, Ixxi. ],&c.; Spar- 
tian. Hadrian. 23, Act. Vtr.g Capitolin. Vtr. Imp. 
Anton. Pius , 4, M. Aurel. 4, 5, 7, &c.) [W. R.] 

CO'MMODUS, L. AURELIUS, son of M. 
Aurelius and the younger Faustina (see genealo¬ 
gical table prefixed to Antoninus Pius), was born 
at Lanuvium on the last day of August, a. d. 161, 
a few months after the death of Antoninus Pius, 
and this was the first of the Roman emperors to 
whom the title of Porphyrogetiilus could be correctly 
applied. Faustina at the same time gave birth to 
a twin son, known as Antoninus Geminus, who 
died when four years old. The nurture and edu¬ 
cation of Commodus were watched and superin¬ 
tended from infancy with anxious care; and from 
a very early age he was surrounded with tho 
most distinguished preceptors in the various de¬ 
partments of general literature, science, and phi¬ 
losophy. The honours heaped upon tho royal 
youth as he advanced towards manhood have been 
accurately chronicled by his biographers. He re¬ 
ceived the appellation of Caesar along with his 
younger brother Annius Verus on the 12th of Oc¬ 
tober, a. d. 166, at the time when M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus celebrated their triumph over the 
Parthians; he was styled Germanicus on the 15th 
of October, 172; in 175, on the 20th of January, 
he was admitted a member of all the sacerdotal 
colleges; on the 19th of May he left the city, 
having been summoned in all haste to Germany in 
consequence of the news which had arrived from 
Syria of the rebellion of Avidius Cassius ; on the 
7th of July lie was invested with the manly gown, 
proclaimed Piinccps Juvcntutis , and nominated 
consul-elect; he then accompanied his father to the 
East, and, during his absence from Rome, Sar- 
maticus was added to his other titles; on the 27th 
of November, 176, he was saluted lmperator; on 
the 23rd of December, lie shared in the triumph 
celebrated over the Germans, and was assumed as 

3 o 
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colleague in the tribnnician power; on the 1st of 
January, 177, he entered on his first consulship ; 
in the same year he married Bruttia Crispina, daugh¬ 
ter of Bruttius Praesens, was hailed as Augustus 
and Pater Patriae, and thus at the age of 16 was 
admitted to a full participation in all the imperial 
dignities except the chief pontificate, which, ac¬ 
cording to the principle maintained inviolate until 
the reign of Balbinus and Pupienus [Balbinus], 
could be held by one individual only. On the 
5th of August he set forth to take part in the war 
then raging on the Upper Danube, which, as is 
mentioned elsewhere [M. Aurelius], was prose¬ 
cuted with signal success until the death of M. 
Aurelius, on the 17th of March, 180. 

Impatient of hardship and eager to indulge 
without restraint in the pleasures of the capital, 
Commodus, disregarding alike the last injunctions 
of his sire and the earnest advice of the trusty 
counsellors to whose care he had been consigned, 
concluded a hasty and therefore uncertain peace 
with the barbarians, who in their depressed and 
enfeebled condition might by a vigorous effort have 
been crushed for ever. In autumn he reached 
Home, where his authority was as fully and freely 
acknowledged by the senate, the praetorians, and 
the people, ns it had been by the legions which ho 
commanded in person and the armies of the distant 
provinces. No prince ever commenced a career of 
power under fairer auspices. The love and venera¬ 
tion entertained by men of every condition for the 
father had descended like an inheritance on the 
son, and although some who knew him well and 
had marked his boyhood might whisper distrust 
and fear, such murmurs were drowned by the 
general acclamations which greeted his first ap¬ 
pearance as emperor. Nor were the hopes of men 
for a while disappointed. Grave and calculating 
statesmen might feel displeasure and alarm at the 
reckless profusion which characterised the very 
commencement of the new reign; but since a 
large portion of the sums squandered was lavished 
upon the soldiers and the people, the lower or¬ 
ders at least of the community were enthusiastic in 
their attachment to the new ruler. This state of 
things did not endure long. A formidable plot 
ngainst his life was organised (a. d. 183) by his 
sister Lucilla, jealous, it was believed, of the su¬ 
perior influence and position of Crispina; but the 
scheme failed in consequence of the awkwardness 
of the assassin, who, instead of dealing the fatal 
blow at the proper moment, put the prince upon 
liis guard by exclaiming as he rushed forward, 
44 The senate sends thee this.” The event seems 
to have awakened the slumbering ferocity of a 
temper which now burst forth with frightful 
vehemence, and raging from that time forward 
without controul, especially against the members of 
that body in which the conspiracy was said to 
have originated, rendered the remainder of his life 
an unbroken tissue of sanguinary excesses. Every 
pretext was seized for the exhibition of the most 
savage cruelty ; false accusations, vague suspicions, 
great wealth, high birth, distinguished learning, or 
any conspicuous virtue, were sufficient to point out 
and doom his victims, long lists of whom have 
been preserved by Lampridius, including nearly all 
who had risen to fame and fortune under M. Aure¬ 
lius, with the exception of Pertinax, Pompeianus, 
and Victorinus. [Pertinax ; Pompeianus ; Vic- 
TORINU8.] All other passions were indulged with 
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the same freedom as the thirst for blood. Resign¬ 
ing the reins of government into the hands of the 
various favourites who followed each other in rapid 
succession [see Perennis ; Cj.eander ; Laktus ; 
Eclbctus], he abandoned himself without inter¬ 
ruption to the most shameless and beastly de¬ 
bauchery. But while devouring in gluttony the 
resources of the empire and wallowing in every 
description of sensual filth, he was at the same 
time the slave of the most childish vanity, and 
sought for popular applause with indefatigable 
activity. He disdained not to dance, to sing, to 
play the charioteer and the buffoon, to disguise 
himself as a pedlar or a horse-dealer, and to essay 
his skill in the practical pursuits of the humble 
artizan. Frequently he would appear and officiate 
as a sacrificing priest, and eagerly assisted in all 
the orgies of foreign superstition, celebrating the 
rites of Isis, of Anubis, of Serapis, or of Mithra, 
in all their folly and all their horror. His pride 
and boast, however, was his skill in the use of 
martial weapons. This he sought not to display 
against the enemies of his country in the field, but 
he fought as a gladiator upwards of seven hundred 
times, and slew many thousands of wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre with bow and spear. Other cm- 

C rors had sought or accepted tnc compliment of 
ving one month named after themselves, but 
Commodus decreed that the whole twelve should 
be designated by the epithets and titles which he 
had at different periods assumed, and that they 
should be arranged and enumerated in the following 
order:— Amazomus, , Invictus , Felix , Pius , Lucius , 
Aclius , Aurelius , Commodus , Augustus , Herculeus , 
Romanus , Exsujycratorius , ordaining also that the 
happy epoch during which he had sojourned on 
earth should be distinguished as Secutum aurcum 
Commodianum , the nation as Comtnodtana , the 
senate as Commodianus , the armies as Commodiani , 
and the eternal city itself as Colonia Commodiana • 
At length the miserable craving could bo no longer 
appeased by the homage and flatteries which a 
mere mortal might claim. Long ere this, indeed, 
the Greeks had been wont to compare their rulers, 
both domestic and foreign, to deities, and the Ho¬ 
mans had sometimes delicately hinted at some such 
resemblance by the devices stamped on the re verso 
of the coins of their Augusti. But ns yet no in¬ 
scription had appeared openly ascribing divine 
attributes to living princes, nor had any symbol 
appeared on their medals which could openly and 
directly convey such impious meaning. It was 
left for Commodus to break through these decent 
restrictions; his exploits in the slaughter of wild 
beasts suggested an analogy with the Tirynthian 
hero; he demanded that he should be worshipped 
as Hercules, and hence from the year 191 we find 
a multitude of coins on which he is represented in 
the attire of the immortal son of Alemena, with 
the epigraph of Hercules Commodianus or Hercules 
Romanus . His statues also, we are told by the 
historians of the day, were clad in the appropriate 
robes; sacrifices were publicly offered as to a pre¬ 
sent God; when he went abroad the lion's hide 
and other insignia were borne before him; and, to 
crown the whole, a number of unhappy wretches 
were inclosed in cases terminating in serpent-tails, 
and these he slaughtered with his club, as if they 
had been the giants warring against heaven. 

After having escaped many plots provoked by 
atrocious tyranny, he at length came to a fitting 
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end. He had a mistress named Marcia, to whom 
he was deeply attached, and whom he especially 
loved to behold equipped as an Amazon. Hence 
the epithet Amazouius was frequently assumed by 
himself: the name Amazonius, as we have already 
seen, was attached to the first month, and he dis¬ 
played his own person in the amphitheatre arrayed 
in the Amazonian garb. The first of January, 
193, was to have been signalized by a spectacle 
which would have thrown into the shade the in¬ 
sults previously heaped upon the senate and the 
people, for Commodus had determined to put to 
death the two consuls-elect, Q. Sosius Falco and 
C. Julius Erucius Claras, and to come forth himself 
as consul at the opening of the year, not inarching 
in robes of state from the palace to the capitol at 
the head of the senate, but in the uniform of a 
secutor, followed by a band of gladiators issuing 
from their training-school. This project he com¬ 
municated to Marcia, who earnestly implored him 
to abandon a design so fraught with disgrace and 
danger, and her remonstrances were warmly 
seconded by Lactus and Eclectus, the one prnefect 
of the praetorians, the other imperial chamberlain. 
These counsellors were dismissed with wrath from 
the presence of the prince, who retired to indulge 

in his wonted siesta, having previously inscribed 

on his tablet* a long catalogue of persons who were 
to bo put to death that night, the names of Marcia, 
Lactus, and Eclectus appearing at the head of the 
list. This document was found by a favourite 
child, who entered the apartment while Commodus 
was asleep, and was carried by him in 6port to 
Murcia, who at once perceived its import. She 
immediately communicated the discovery to Lactus 
and Eclectus. The danger was imminent, and, un¬ 
less promptly met, inevitable. Their plans were 
quickly matured and quickly executed. That 
evening poison was administered, and its operation 
proving so slow as to excite apprehensions of its 
efficacy, Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, was intro¬ 
duced, and by him Commodus was strangled on the 
night of December the 31st, a. d. 192, in the 
thirty second year of his age and the thirteenth of 
his reign. When the news of his death, at first 
cautiously attributed to apoplexy, was spread 
abroad, the intelligence diffused universal joy 
among all ranks except the guards, who had been 
permitted to revel in indolence and luxury and 
could scarcely expect again to find a master so 
indulgent and liberal. When his successor, Pcr- 
tinax [Prrtinax], repaired next morning be¬ 
fore daylight to the senate, that venerable body, 
while greeting their new sovereign, poured forth a 
string of curses upon the dead tyrant in a sort of 
strange chnunt, the words of which have been pre¬ 
served by Lampridius, declared him a public enemy, 
and, being unable to vent their rage upon the 
living man, begged that his body might be dragged, 
like that of a criminal, through the street* with a 
hook, and cast into the Tiber,—a request with 
which Pcrtinax, to his credit, refused to comply, 
and the corpse was decently interred in the mauso¬ 
leum of Hadrian. 

We seldom meet in history with a character 
which inspires such pure and unmixed detestation 
as that of Commodus. While his vices and crimes 
were inexpressibly revolting, they were rendered 
if possible more loathsome by his contemptible 
meanness and weakness. The most grinding op¬ 
pression was combined with the most childish 


vanity, the most savage cruelty with the most 
dastardly cowardice. He hated, persecuted, and 
massacred the senate and the nobles, and at the 
same time eagerly drank in their most disgusting 
flatteries. He slew thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands of wild beasts, but his arrows were shot and 
his darts were hurled from behind a screen of net¬ 
work which protected his person from the pos¬ 
sibility of risk. He butchered hundreds of his 
fellow-men in gladiatorial combats; but while ho 
was clad in the impenetrable armour and wielded 
the heavy blade of a secutor, his antagonists had 
no defences except weapons of lend or tin; and 
when as, Hercules, he crushed with his club the 
unhappy creatures dressed up to resemble the 
monstrous progeny of Earth, the rocks which they 
hurled at their aBsaikuit were formed of sponge. 
After examining the ample records preserved of 
his career, we shall be unable to find a trace of ono 
generous action or one kindly feeling, to discern a 
single ray of human sympathy to relieve the por¬ 
tentous blackness of his guilt. Dion, indeed, re¬ 
presents him as naturally of a weak and extremely 
simple temper ; ns one who easily received impres¬ 
sions, and whose crimes were to be attributed 
rather to the artful advice of evil counsellors acting 

upon n timid and yielding disposition, than to any 
inherent depravity; and imagines that he erred at 
first from ignorance of what was right, and gliding 
by degrees into a habit of doing evil, became 
gradually familiar with deeds of shame and wicked¬ 
ness. But had this been the case, the lessons so 
carefully inculcated in early life would never have 
been so rapidly and for ever obliterated. Wc feel 
more inclined to give credit to the assertion of 
Lampridius, who declares that from his earliest 
boyhood ho displayed evident proofs of dark pas¬ 
sions and a corrupt heart, a propensity to indulge 
freely in every low and dissolute pleasure, and 
utter indifference to human suffering and life. 

It is almost needless to remark, that Commodus 
paid no attention to foreign policy nor to the go¬ 
vernment and regulation of the provinces, except 
in so far as they might be made to minister to his 
profusion and profligacy. The integrity of the 
empire was however maintained, and the barbarians 
repulsed from the Dacian frontier by the skill and 
valour of Clodius Albinus and Pescennius Niger, 
the same who after the death of Pertinax contested 
the throne with Scptimius Sevcrus. A still more 
serious disturbance arose in Britain; for the north¬ 
ern tribes having forced a passage across the wall 
of Antonine, defeated the Homan troops who op¬ 
posed their progress, slew their leader, and laid 
waste the more peaceful districts far and wide. 
But Ulpius Marccllus having assumed the chief 
command, the Caledonians were speedily driven 
back, the war was successfully terminated about 
a. d. 184, Commodus was saluted Jinperaior for 
the seventh time, and added Britamdcus to Iris 
other titles. 
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(Dion Cass. lib. lxxii. and Excerpta Vaticana, p. 
121, ed. Sturz ; Herodian. i. 10—55; Capitolin. 
M. Aurcl.; Lamprid. Commod.; and the minor 
Roman historians.) [W. R.] 

COMNF/NA. [Anna Comnena.] 
COMNE'NUS, the name of an illustrious By¬ 
zantine family, which in all probability was of 
Italian origin, and migrated to the East in the 
time of Constantine the Great or his immediate 
successors. Several of the other great Byzantine 
families wore likewise of Italian origin, as for in¬ 
stance the Ducao. That the name Comnenus was 
not unknown in Italy in early times, is proved by 
an inscription on a marble discovered in the walls 
of the church of St. Sccundus, at Amcria in Italy, 
and which stands thus:—• 

L. COMNENO. 0- E. FELICE 
COMNENAE. 0- L. NYMPHE. 

ET. COMNENO. Q. L. FELIONI. 

C. SERVlLIO. ALBANO. 

Six emperors of the East,— Isaac I., Alexis I., 
Calo-Joanncs (John II.), Manuel I., Alexis II., 
and Andronicus I.,—all the emperors of Trebizond, 
and a vast number of generals, statesmen, and 
authors, were descended from the family of the 
Comneni *, but while almost all of them were dis¬ 
tinguished by tho choicest natural gifts both of 


mind and of body, many of them were notorious 
for a laxity of morals, in which they were excelled 
by none of their frivolous countrymen. Imperial 
families, such as the Ducae, the Angeli, the Pa- 
laeologi, several royal houses in Europe, and even 
the reigning dynasty of the sultans in Turkey, 
boasted, and still boast, of being descended from 
the Comneni; and down to this very day the pre¬ 
tensions of a noble family in France to be entitled 
by descent to the name of Princes de Comnenc have 
attracted the attention of historians of repute. A 
history of that family would be a most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Greeks during 
the middle ages. When the Comneni first became 
known in history, in the tenth ccntur}', they be¬ 
longed to the Greek nobility in Asia, and their 
family seat was at Castamone, a town in Paphla- 
gonia, near the Black Sea, where Alexis Comnenus, 
afterwards emperor, visited the palace of his ances¬ 
tors during the reign of Michael VII. Ducas Para- 
pinaces. Towards tho close of the tenth century 
two Comneni, Manuel and Nicephorus, became 
conspicuous, who were probably brothers, and who 
are generally called the ancestors of the Comncnian 
family. The following table exhibits the genealogy 
of this family, ns far as it can be traced, together 
with a brief account of each individual of it. 


Manuel, 

Pracfcctus totius Oricntis in a. n. 
976, under the emperor Basil II.; 
died before 1025. 

i 


Nicephorus 

Protospatharius; praefcct of Aspracania 
in 1016; blinded in 1026 by order of 
Stan tine IX.; time of death uncertain 


(Media Superior) 
the emperor Con- 
; no issue known. 


1. Tsaac I., Emperor [IsaacusI.] ; died probably 
in 1061 ; married Aicatherina, or Catherina, 
daughter of either Samuel or John Wladislaus, 
kings of Bulgarin. 


1. Manuel, of whom 
nothing is known ; 
died young, before 
1059. 


2. Maria, retired with 
her mother into the 
convent of Myri- 
laeum, after 1059. 


2. Joannes Curopalata, 
Magnus Domesticus, 
died shortly after 
1067; married Anna 
Dalasscna, daughter 
of Alexis Charon, 
pmcfect of the By¬ 
zantine part of Italy. 


3. A daughter, 
married one 
Poceanus, 
probably 
Michael Do- 
ceanus, Pro- 
tospatharius. 


I. Manuel, horn 
before 1048 ; 
Protoproedrus, 
Protostrator, 
Curopalata, a 
great general; 
taken prisoner 
by the Turks 
in 1069; soon 
restored to 
liberty; died 
shortly after 
1069, in 
Bithynia. 


,1 


saac, 
Sebasto- 
crator. 
Sec be - 
loic, I. 

3. Alexis, 
Emperor. 
Sec be¬ 
low, II. 


I .1 

4. Adrian, Pro- 5. Niccphor- 
tosebastug, us,Sebnstus, 
Magnus Do- Magnus 
inesticu8 Occi- Drungarius; 
dentis ; marr. killed in a 
Zoe, youngest battle with 
daugh. of the the Scy- 
Emperor Con- thians, in 
Btantine XI. 1089. 
Ducas, and 
Eudoxia Da- 
lassena; left 
issue, of whom 
nothing is known. 


Daughter, married a descendant 
of the emperor Nicephorus 
Botaniates. 


i. 

6. Maria, 
married 
Michael 
Taronita, 
Protosebas- 
tus, Proto- 
vestiarius, 
Panhypcr- 
sebastus, a 
Syrian 
noble. 


7. Eudoxia, 

married Ni¬ 
cephorus 
Melisscnus; 
their descen¬ 
dants receiv¬ 
ed among tho 
Spanish no¬ 
bility to¬ 
wards the 
end of the 
sixteenth 
century. 


8. Theodora, 
married either 
Diogenes, or 
more probably 
Leo, both sons 
of the emperor 
Romamis Dio¬ 
genes. Leo was 
killed in 1090, 
and Theodora 
retired to the 
convent of 
Melissacura. 


Daughter, married Gregorius Pacurianus, 
Sebastus, son of Pacurianus, Magnus 
Domesticus Occidentis. 


From above . I. Isaac, 

the excellent elder brother of Alexis I., died before 1118, in a convent to which he retired when old ; 
married Irene, daughter of a prince of the Alani, and a relative of Maria, wife of the emporor 
Michael VII. Ducas Parapinaces, and, after his death, of the emperor Romanus Diogenes. 

a 
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1. Joannes, 2. Alexis, 
Duke of Duke of 
Dyrra- Dyrra- 

chiura chiura 

before after 

110G; 110G. 


3. Constantine, 
Sebastus, Duke 
of Berrhooa, 
Magnus Drun- 
garius(P); alive 
in 1144 (?). 


4. Adrian, 
Sebastus, 
took orders; 
died as arch¬ 
bishop of 
Bulgaria. 


i 


i 


5. Daughter, was 6. Other children, viz. 


destined to 
marry Gre¬ 
gorius Gabra, 
Duke of Tre¬ 
bizond. 


Nicephorus, Manuel, 
Stephanus, Joannes, 
Isaac, and Paul, 
whose parentage is 
not well established. 


treacherously 

seized Hugo, Count of Vermandois, third son of king Henry I. of France, one of the chiefs of the 
first crusade; Praefectus Sacri Cubiculi under the emperor Calo-Joannes; was destined to marry a 
relative of Henry III., emperor of Germany; death unknown. 

From above. II. Alexis I., Emperor [Alexis I.], 
born probably in 1048 ; began to reign in 1081; died in 1118; married 1. a daughter of Argyrus, of the 
noble family of the Argyri; 2. Irene, daughter of Andronicus Ducas, the brother of Constantine X. Ducas. 


I 


1. Calo-Joanncs (Jo- 2. Andro- 
annes II.), Emperor 
[Calo-Joannes] ; 
born in 1088 ; ob¬ 
tained the throne iu 
1118; died in 1143; 

married Irene, dau. 
of Wladislaus II„ 
the Saint, king of 
Hungary. 


meus 
Sebasto- 
crator; 
was 

married; 

issuo un¬ 
known. 


3. Isaac Se- 
bastocrator, 
father of An¬ 
dronicus I., 
founder of the 
branch of the 
Comneni of 
Trebizond. 
See below, V. 


4. Anna 
[Anna 
Comne¬ 
na], bom 
in 1083 ; 
died after 
1137; 
marr. Ni- 
cephoms 
Bryennius 


5. Maria, born 
in 1085; mar¬ 
ried Gregorius 
Gabra, duke of 
Trebizond, 
whose descend¬ 
ants fled to 
France after 
the capture of 
Constantinople 


6. Eudoxia, 7 
married 
Constan¬ 
tine Ja- 
sita ; ill- 
treated ; 
retired to 
a convent. 

in 1453. 


i 


Theodo¬ 
ra, marr. 
Constan¬ 
tine An- 
gelus, the 
founder of 
the family 
of the 
Angeli. 


1. Alexis, titular Emperor, bom in HOG, in Mace¬ 
donia; died before his father, probably in 1142, 
at Attalia, the capital of Pamphylia; his wife, 
whoso name is unknown, survived him. 


A daughter, married Alexis Protostratus, son of 
Joannes Axuch, or Axuchus, the excellent Turkish 
minister of the emperors Calo-Joannes and Manuel. 


2. Andronicus, Scbastocrator; 
died shortly after his bro¬ 
ther Alexis, and likewise 
before his father; his wife 
was Irene, at whoso per¬ 
suasion Constantine Ma- 
nnsscs wrote his poetical 
Annals. 

i 


Further 
issue, see 
below III. 


1. Joannes, Protoves- 
tiarius, Protoscbastus 
under tho emperor 
Manuel; killed about 
1174, in a battle 
against tho Turks ; 
well known to the 
Latins in Syria and 
Palestine ; wife un¬ 
known. 


2. Alexis, Protostrator, 
Protovcstiarius, Proto- 
Bebastus ; governed tho 
empire for the minor, 
Alexis II.; his arrogance 
insupportable to many 
of the Greek nobles, 
who declared for Andro¬ 
nicus Comnenus; blind¬ 
ed and castrated by An¬ 
dronicus; died in prison 
in 1183. 


3. Maria, 

married 

1. Theodore 
Dasiota ; 

2. Joannes 
Cantacuze- 
nus. 


4. Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the haughty 
concubine of 
the emperor 
Manuel, by 
whom she had 


5. Eudoxia; first 
husband un¬ 
known; after his 
death concubine 
of Andronicus 
Comncnus,aftcr- 
wards emperor ; 
2. Mich. Gabra, 
about 1173. 


Alexis. 


i 


Stephanus, Magnus Dnmgariua. 


1. Alexis. 2. Maria, 3. Some daughters, 
married in 

1164, but not in 1167 as Ducangc says, Amaury or Amalric I., king of Jerusalem, and, after his death, 
about 1176, 2. Baliano de Ibelino, an Italian noble. 


From above. III. Further Issue of the Emperor Calo-Joannes. 


3. Isaac Sebastocrator, 
deprived of the suc¬ 
cession by his father; 
on good terms with his 
younger brother, the 
emperor Manuel; wife 
unknown. 


4. Manuel, 
Emperor. 
Sec below, 
IV. 


5. Maria, 
twin sister 
of Alexis; 
married Ro¬ 
ger, Prince 
of Capua, 
Caesar. 


6. A daughter, 
married Stepha¬ 
nus Con tostepha- 
nus, who was 
killed in the siege 
of Corcyra, about 
1160. 


7. A daugh¬ 
ter, married 
Theodore 
Vatatzes, 
Dux. 
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1, Theodora, married 

2. Maria, 

i 

3. A daugh¬ 

4. A daughter, married 
probably a Ducas, whose 

1 

5. Eudoxia, 

Baldwin III., king 

married 

ter, married 

married 

of Jerusalem; after his 

Stephen, 

Constan¬ 

son Isaac became inde¬ 

a French 

deatli concubine of An¬ 

prince of 

tine Ma- 

pendent master of Cy¬ 

noble¬ 

dronicus Comnenus, af¬ 

Hun¬ 

croduca9. 

prus, and styled himself 

man. 

terwards emperor. 

gary. 


emperor. 



From above. IV. Farther Issue of the Emperor Calo-Joannes. Manuel, Emperor [Manuel] ; 

bom about 11*20, began to reign 1143, died 1180; married 
1. Bertha (in 1143), afterwards called Irene, daughter of Berengar, Count of Sulzbach, and niece of 
Konrad III., Emperor of Germany, who died about 1158; 2. Maria, afterwards called Xene, 
daughter of Raymond, prince of Antioch; put to death by Andronicus I. in 1183 ; 3. Concubine, 
Theodora Comnena (Calusina). 


J ..I 

1. Maria, betrothed to 2. A 3. Alexis II., Emperor 4. Alexis, illegitimate, Sebastocrator; 

Bela, prince of Hungary; daugh- [Alexis II.]; born married Irene, natural daughter of An- 

niarried, in 1180, Ray- ter; 1167; began to reign dronicus I. Comnenus and Theodora 

ner, 2nd son of William, died 1180;married,in 1179, Comnena; destined to succeed Andro- 

marquis of Montcferrato, young. Anna, or Agnes, daugh- nicus I., by whom lie was afterwards 

called Alexis, afterwards ter of Louis VII., king blinded for conspiracy; though blind, 

Caesar; both put to death of France; put to death created Caesar by Isaac II.; for some 

by Andronicus I. by Andronicus I. in time a monk ; a learned and highly gifted 

1183. man, of whom no issue is known. 

(See Du Cange, FamUiae Byzantinae , pp. 169—189.) 


died 

young 


4. Alexis, illegitimate, Sebastocrator; 
married Irene, natural daughter of An¬ 
dronicus I. Comnenus and Theodora 
Comnena; destined to succeed Andro- 
nicus I., by whom lie was afterwards 
blinded for conspiracy ; though blind, 
created Caesar by Isaac II.; for some 
time a monk ; a learned and highly gifted 
man, of whom no issue is known, 
pp. 169—189.) 


From above. V. Issue of Isaac Sebastocrator, founder of the Imperial branch of the Comnhni of 

Trebizond. 

The history of the Emperors of Trebizond was almost entirely unknown till the publication of Pro¬ 
fessor Fallmcrayer's Gescliichte des Kaiserthums von Trajyezunt y ono of the most important historical 
productions of our days. The accounts which Du Cange and Gibbon give of these emperors is in many 
respects quite erroneous; but these writers are to be excused, since they could not avail themselves of 
several Oriental works perused by Fallmerayer, and especially of two Greek MSS. which tho Gorman 
professor discovered at Venice, viz., A Chronicle of the imperial palace at Trebizond, by Panaretus, and 
a work on Trebizond by tho celebrated Cardinal llcssarion. I t would not be compatible with the plan 
of tho present work to give tho lives of the Emperors of Trebizond, but it has been thought advisable 
to give at least their genealogy, and thus to assist those who should wish to investigate tho history and 
tragical fall (in 1 462) of the last independent remnant of Greek and Roman power. As there nro no 
genealogical tables in Fallmcraycr's work, tho writer has brought together all his separate statements 
respecting the genealogy of the family, and the following genealogical table of theComneni of Trebizond 
is thus tlie first that has yet been printed. 

V. Isaac Sebastocrator, Caesar, 

third son of Alexis I., and third brother and favourite of the Emperor Cnlo-Joanncs. 

Ill consequence of some slanders against his character, he lied to the Sultan of Iconium, with his son 
Joannes, returned, enjoyed again the confidence of Calo-Joannes, lost it once more, was imprisoned, 
but released by the cnqicror Manuel, and died in possession of the highest civil and military honouro, 
leaving behind him the reputation of having been one of the most virtuous and able men of his time. 
Died after 1143. _|___ 

j. Joannes; 2. Andronicus, Emperor 3. A Lon. 

returned from Iconium, whither he had fled with his father; [Andronicus I.]; born 

but, for some insult shewn to him, abandoned the Greeks about 1112; began to Isaac; 

for ever, adopted the Mohammedan religion, settled at Ico- reign 1182—3; put to put to death 

nium,and married Camero (?), daughter of Sultan Mazutlii deatli 1185; married by Isaac Tl, 

(Mesud I); called by the Tnrks-Seljuks Zelebis(Chelebi), 1. name unknown; 2. Angelas, 

that is, “ the Nobleman.” This Joannes, as was said by Theodora Comnena, cou- 

Mohammed 11., sultan of the Turks-Osmanlis, the conqueror cubiue ; 3. Philippa, 

of Constantinople, and repeated by most of the Turkish daughter of Raymond, 

historians, was the ancestor of the sultans of Turkey, prince of Antioch, and 

leaving issue, viz. Soliman Shall. widow of Baldwin III., 

king of Jerusalem, cou- 
Ertdghrul. cubine (wife ?) ; 4. An- 

I na or Agnes, daughter 

Osman, of Louis VII., king of 

the well known founder of the present reigning dynasty France, and widow of 

in Turkey. These three persons arc all historical, but their the emperor Alexis JI. 

descent from John Comnenus is more than doubtful. 


3. A son. 


Isaac; 

put to death 
by Isaac Tl, 
Angelas. 


Ertdjjhrul. 

Osman, 

the well-known founder of the present reigning dynasty 
in Turkey. These three persons arc all historical, but their 
descent from John Comnenus is more than doubtful. 
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I 


L 


1. Manuel Sebastocrator; 
opposed the cruel policy of 
his father; put to death 
by Isaac II. Angelus; 
married Irene. 


i 

2. Joannes; bom in prison, 
about 1166; destined to 
succeed his father; put to 
death by Isaac II. An¬ 
gelus, in 1186. 


3. Maria. 

4. Thamar. 


1. Alexis I., first Emperor op Trebizond ; bom 1182; car¬ 
ried with his younger brother, by their aunt Tharaar, to Trebi¬ 
zond, thence to the Caucasus; conquered Trebizond and a great 
part of Asia Minor in 1204 ; emperor in the same year; died 
in 1222; married Theodora. 


1. A daughter; married 
Andronicusl. GidonCom- 
nenus(II.),* Emperor, of 
unknown parentage, who 
succeeded Alexis I., and 
reigned 13 years; died 
probably in 1235. 


2. (III.) Joannes I. Axuchus, Em¬ 
peror ; succeeded Andronicus I. 
probably in 1235 ; reigned 3 years; 
died probably in 1238. 

(IV.) Joannicus; Emp. succ. his father 
probably in 1238 ; confined in a 
convent shortly afterwards by his 
uncle ManueL 


5. Alexis, and 6. Trene; 
both illegitimate. Irene 
married Alexis, the ille¬ 
gitimate son of the em¬ 
peror Manuel. 


2. David, a great general; 
his brother’s chief sup¬ 
port ; died without issue, 
probably in 1215. 


3. (V.) Manuel I., Emperor; 
succ. his nephew Joannicus, 
probably in 1238; formed an 
alliance with the Mongols; 
reigned 25 years; died 
March, 1263; marr. 1. Anna 
Xylaloe; 2. Irene; 3. Prin¬ 
cess of Iberia. 


1. ( VI.) Andronicus II. 
Emperor, succeeded 
his father Manuel in 
1263; reigned three 
years; died probably 
m 1266. 


A 


2. (VII.) George, Em¬ 
peror, succeeded his 
brother Andronicus 
II. probably in 1266; 
reigned 14 years; died 
probably in 1280. 


I 


3. (VIII.) Joannes II., Emperor, 
succeeded his brother George, pro¬ 
bably in 1280; reigned 18 years ; 
died in 1297 or 1298; married, in 
1282, Eudoxia, daughter of Michael 
Palaeologus, emperor of Constantinople. 


4. Theo¬ 
dora. 


J 


1. (IX.) Alexis II., Emp.; bom in 1283; succ. his father Joannes 
II. in 1297 or 1298; died in 1330 ; married a princess of Iberia 


his father Alexis 
II. in 1330; reign¬ 
ed 20 months. 


I. (X.) ALronicus 2. (XII.) Ba*il I. Emp.; 3. (XIV.) Anna; 
III., Emp.; succ. sent to Constantinople ; first a nun, then 

returned ; deposed his 
nephew Manuel II. in 
1333; died in 1340 ; 
married, 1, Irene(X 111.) 
natural daughter of An¬ 
dronicus II., emperor of 
Constantinople; repudi¬ 
ated soon afterwards ; seized the crown in 
1340 ; reigned 15 months; deposed and sent 
to Constantinople by Anna (XIV.); 2. Irene, 
a lady of Trebizond, by whom he had issue 


(XI.) Manuel II., 
Emp. eight years 
old; succ. his father 
Andronicus III. ; 
deposed in 1333 
by his uncle Ba¬ 
sil. 


queen of Imere- 
thia; wrested 
the crown from 
Irene in 1341; 
strangled by Jo¬ 
annes III.(XV) 


2. (XVI.) Michael, 3. George. 
Emp.; sent to Con¬ 
stantinople ; fruitless attempt to 
seize the crown ; imprisoned ; 
succeeded his son Joannes III. 
in March, 1334 ; deposed and 
confined in a convent, in De¬ 
cember, 1349. 


(XV.) Joannes III., Emp.; born 
about 1322 ; wrested the crown 
from the empress Anna in Sep¬ 
tember, 1342 ; confined in a 
convent in March 1344 by the 
nobles who put his father Mi¬ 
chael on the throne. 


I. (XVII.) Alexis III. Joannes, Emp.; 
born 1338 ; succeeded Michael in 1349; 
died 1390(?); married Theodora Canta- 
cuzena; humbled by the Genoese; under 
him lived Panarctus, mentioned above. 


2. Calo- 
Joannes. 


3. ^ Maria, married in 
1351 Kutlu Bey, 
chief of the White 
llorde. 


i 

4. Theodora, mar¬ 
ried in 1357 Haj- 
Emir, chief of 
Chalybia. 


a 


The Roman numerals indicate the order in which the members of the family succeeded to the 


crown. 
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CONCORDIA. 


I 


I. (XVIII.) Manuel, Emperor, 
born 1364, Caesar 1376 ; suc¬ 
ceeded his father 1390 (?); 
submitted to Timur; died 
1412; married Eudoxia, daugh- 


2. Eudoxia, married Ja- 
tines or Zetines, a T urkish 
emir, and after his death 
John V. Palaeologus, 
Emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople. 


3. Anna, 

married 
Bagrat VI., 
king of 
Georgia. 


4. A daughter, 
married Tahar- 
tan or Zahra- 
tm, emir of 
Arsinga. 


ter of David, king of Georgia. 

(XIX.) Alexis IV., Emperor; succeeded his father in 1412; murdered between 1445 and 1449 ; 
married a Cantacuzcnian princess. 

_ 1 __ 

3. (XXII.) David, the last 
Emperor of Trebizond; seized 
the crown from his nephew 
Alexis V. in 1458 ; married 

1. Maria Theodora, of the 
house of the Theodori, princes 
of Gothia in the Crimea ; 

2. Helena (Irene), daughter 
of Matthaeus, and grand¬ 
daughter of John VI. Cantacuzenus, emperor of Constantino¬ 
ple; deposed by Sultan Mohammed II. in 1462; exiled with 
his family to Scrrcs, near Adrianoplc; put to death with nearly 
all hia children by order of the Sultan, probably in 1466. 


(XX.) 1. Joannes 
I V.(CaIo-Joannes), 
Emp.; deposed and 
killed his father 
between 1445 and 
1449; paid tribute 
to the Turks; died 
1458 ; married a 
daughter of Alex¬ 
ander, king of Ibe¬ 
ria. 


2. Alexander, 
married a 
daughter of 
Gatteluzzi, 
prince of 
Lesbos. 

A Son, whose 
life was spared 
by Mohammed 

II. 


4. Maria, 

5. A^ daughter 
married a Tur¬ 

married 

JohnVlI. 

koman emir in 

Palaeolo- 

Persia. 

gus, em¬ 

6. A daughter; 

peror of 

married George 

Constan¬ 

Branco wicz, krai 

tinople. 

(king) ofSorvia. 


(XXI.) 1. Alexis V., born 1454 ; succeeded 
his father 1458 ; deposed in the same year 
by his uncle David ; put to death by 
Sultan Mohammed 11. after 1462. 


2. A daughter, 
married Nicolo 

Crespo, duke of 
the Archipelago. 


3. Catharina, married 
Usun Hasan, Emir of 
Diyarbekr, Sultan of 
Mesopotamia. 


1—7. Seven sons, put to 8. George, the youngest; said to have adopted 
death with their father the Mohammedan religion; his life was 
at Adrianople. spared, but his fate is doubtful. 


A branch of the Comncninn family became ex- J 
tinct at Rome in 1551; another branch nourished ! 
in Savoy, and became extinct in 1784. Demetrius . 
Comnenas, a captain in the French army, whose 
descendants are still alive, pretended to bo de¬ 
scended from Nicephorus, one of the sons of the 
last emperor of Trebizond, David, whose life, ac¬ 
cording to him was spared by Mohammed, and 
his parentage and name were recognized by letters- 
patent of Louis XVI., king of France. But his 
claims will hardly stand a critical examination, 
notwithstanding many so-called authentic docu¬ 
ments which he published in a rather curious 
work, “ Precis historique dc la Maison Imperiale 
dcs Comncncs, avec Filiation dircctc et rcconnue 
par Lettres-Ententes du Roi dumoisd’Avril, 1782, 
depuis David, dernier empereur de Trcbizonde, 
jusqu' a Demetrius Comnene,” Amsterdam, 1784, 
8vo. (Fallmeraycr, (icschicJde dcs Kaiserthums von 
Trapczunt.) [ W. P.] 

COM US (KcS/tos), occurs in the later times of 
antiquity as the god of festive mirth and joy. He 
was represented as a winged youth, and Philo- 
stratus (Icon. i. 2) describes him as he appeared in 
a painting, drunk .and languid after a repast, his 
head sunk on his breast; he was slumbering in 
a standing attitude, and his legs were crossed. 

(Hirt, MythoL IiUdarb. ii. p. 224.) [L. S.] 

CONCO'LERIJS (KoynJAepor), the Greek 
name of Sardanapalus. (Polyb. Fragm. ix.) Other 
forms of the name arc KorofricoyicdAopos (sec Suid. 
s. v ) and Qurotr/coy/eSAepos, [E. E.j 


9. Anna, her libs was 
spared ; she married a 
Turkish chief. 

CONCOLITA'N US (Kery/roAfraros), a king of 

the Gallic people allied G.aesati, and colleague of 
Ancroestus, together with whom he made war 
against the Romans, u. c. 225. [Ankrokstus.J 
In the battle in which they were defeated, Conco- 
li tan us was taken prisoner. (Polyb. ii. 31.) [E. E.] 
CONCO'RDIA, a Roman divinity, the personi¬ 
fication of concord. She had several temples at 
Rome, and one was lmilt as early as the time of 
Furius Camillas, who vowed and built it in com¬ 
memoration of the reconciliation between the patri¬ 
cians and plebeians. (Pint. Cam. 42; Ov. Fast. i. 
639.) This temple, in which frequent meetings of 
the senate were held, but which appears to have 
fallen into decay, was restored by Livin, the wife 
of Augustus, and was consecrated by her son, 
Tiberius, a. u. 9, after his victory over the Panno- 
nians. (Suet. Tib. 20; Dion Cass. lv. 17.) In the 
reign of Constantine and Maxcntius, the temple 
was burnt down, but was again restored. A second 
temple of Concordia was built by Cn. Flavius on 
the area of the temple of Vulcan (lav. ix. 46, xl. 
19; Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 6), and a third was vowed 
by L. Manlius during a seditious commotion among 
his troops in Gaul, and was afterwards erected on 
the Capitoline hill. (Liv. xxii. 33.) Concordia is 
represented on several coins as a matron, sometimes 
standing and sometimes sitting, and holding in her 
left hand a cornucopia, and in her right either an 
olive branch or a pulera. (Comp. Ov. Fast. vi. 91; 
Van*. L. I. v. 73, cd. Midler; Cic. da Nat. Door. 
ii. 23; ilirt, M<jlhol. Hildcrb. ii. p. 108.) [ L. S.] 
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CONDI A'NUS, SEX. QUINTI'LIUS, and 
SEX. QUINTI'LIUS MA'XIMUS, two bro¬ 
thers remarkable for their mutual affection, high 
character, learning,' military skill, and wealth, who 
flourished tinder the Antonines. They were con¬ 
suls together in a. d. 151 ; were subsequently 
joint governors, first of Achaia, and afterwards of 
Pannonia; they addressed a joint epistle to M. 
Aurelius, to which he gave a rescript (Dig. 38. 
tit. 2. s. 16. § 4); they wrote jointly a work upon 
agriculture frequently quoted in the Gcoponica; 
and, having been inseparable in life, were not 
divided in death, for they both fell victims at the 
same time to the cruelty of Commodus, guiltless of 
any crime, but open to the suspicion that, from 
their high fame and probity, they must have felt 
disgusted with the existing state of affairs and 
eager for a change. 

Sbx. Condianus, son of Maximus, is said 
to have been in Syria at the period of his father's 
death, and, in anticipation of his own speedy de¬ 
struction, to have devised an ingenious trick for 
escape. The story, as told by Dion Cassius, is 
amusing and romantic, but bears the aspect of a 
fable. (Lamprid. Commod. 4, and Casaubon's 
note ; Dion Cass. Ixxii. 5, and Reimnrus's note ; 
Philostrat. Vit. Sophist, ii. 1. § 11; Needham, Pro- 
leffom. ad Oeoponica , Cantab. 1704.) . [ \Y. R.] 

CONISALUS (KoyiVaAos), a daemon, who to¬ 
gether with Orthanc8 and Tychon appeared in the 
train of Prinpus. (Aristoph. Lt/s. .083 ; A then. x. 
p. 441 ; Strab. xiii.’p. 588; Ilesych. s.v.) [L.S.] 

CO'NIUS (KJwos), the god *ho excites or 
makes dust, a surname of Zeus, who had an un¬ 
covered temple under this name in the arx of 
Megnra. (Paus. i. 40. § 5.) (L. S.] 

CONN US (KSwos)' the son of Metrobius, a 
player on the cithara, who taught Socrates music. 
(Plut Eulhyd. pp. 272, c., 295, d., Mencx . p. 235, 
o.; Cic. adFam. ix. 22.) This Connus is probably 
the same ns the flute-player Connas, mentioned by 
Aristophanes ( Fquit. 532), who was, as we learn 
from the Scholiast, very poor, although he had 
gained several victories in the Olympic games. 
Whether the proverb mentioned by Suidns, K 6vvov 
“ good for nothing," refers to the same 
person, is doubtful. 

CONON (Korun'). ]. A distinguished Athe¬ 
nian general, who lived in the latter part of the 
fifth and the beginning of the fourth century B. c. 
In 413, he was stationed in command of a fleet oft* 
Naupactus, to prevent the Corinthians from send¬ 
ing succours to the Syracusans. In an engagement 
which ensued neither side gained a decisive vic¬ 
tory. (Thuc. vii. 31.) In 410, according to Dio¬ 
dorus (xiii. 48), he w.as strategus, and was sent to 
Coreyra to protect the Athenian interests in that 
quarter, when Corey ra became the scene of another 
massacre. In 409, he was elected strategus with 
Alcibiades and Thrasybulus (Xen. flcll. i. 4. § 10), 
and again in 406 was made the first of the ten 
generals chosen to supersede Alcibiades. (Xcn. 
I ML i. 5. § 16 ; Diod. xiii. 74.) For an account 
of the operations which forced him to take refuge 
in Mytilene, of his blockade by Callicratidas, .and 
the victory of the Athenians at Arginusac by which 
lie was delivered, see Xen. Hell. i. 6; Diod. xiii. 
77—79, 97, &c. When all his colleagues were 
deposed, Conon retained his command. (Xcn. 
I ML vii. 1.) 

When the Athenian fleet was surprised by Ly- 
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sander at Aegos-Potami (b. c. 405), Conon alone 
of the generals was on his guard. He escaped 
with eight ships, and sought an asylum in Cyprus, 
which was governed by his friend Evagoras. (Xen. 
Hdl. ii. 1. § 20, &c.; Diod. xiii. 106 ; Com. Nep. 
Conon , 1 —3.) Here he remained for some years, 
till the war which the Spartans commenced against 
the Persians gave him an opportunity of serving 
his country. There is some difficulty in reconcil¬ 
ing the accounts which we have left of his pro¬ 
ceedings. He appears to have connected himself 
with Phamabazus (Com. Nep. Con. 2), and it was 
on the recommendation of the latter, according to 
Diodorus (xiv. 39) and Justin (vi. 1), that he was 
appointed by the Persian king to the command of 
the fleet in u. c. 397. From Ctesias (Pers. 63) it 

would appear, that Conon opened n negotiation 
with the Persian court while at Salamis, and 
Ctesias was sent down to him with a letter em¬ 
powering him to raise a fleet at the expense of the 
Persian treasury, and to act ns admiral under 
Phamabazus. He was first attacked, though 
without success, by Pharax, the Lacedaemonian 
admiral, while lying at Caunus, and soon after 
succeeded in detaching Rhodes from the Spartan 
alliance. (Diod. xiv. 79.) Though he received 

considerable reinforcements, the want of supplies 

kept him inactive. (Isocr. Paneg. c. 39.) lie 
therefore made a journey to the Persian court in 
3.95. The king granted him all that he want¬ 
ed, and at his request appointed Phamabazus 
ns bis colleague. (Diod. xiv. 81 ; Isocr. Paneg. 
c. 39 ; Com. Nep. Von. 2— 4 ; Justin, vi. 2.) In 
a c. 394, they gained a decisive victory over Pi- 
sander, the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. (Xen. 
I ML iv. 3. § 10, &c.; Diod. xiv. 83; Corn. Nep. 
Con. 4.) Phamabazus and Conon now cruised 
about the islands and coasts of the Aegean, ex¬ 
pelled the Lacedaemonian hannosts from the mari¬ 
time towns, and won over the inhabitants by 
assurances of freedom from foreign garrisons. (Xcn. 
Hell. iv. 8 ; Diod. xiv. 84.) In the course of the 
winter, Conon drew contributions from the cities on 
the Hellespont, and in the spring of 393, in con¬ 
junction with Phamabazus, sailed to the const of 
Laconia, made descents on various points, ravaged 
the vale of the Pnmisu9, and took possession of 
Cythera. They then sailed to Corinth, and 
Phamabazus having left a subsidy for the Rtatcs in 
alliance against Sparta, made preparations for re¬ 
turning home. Conon with his sanction proceeded 
to Athens, for the purpose of restoring the long 
walls and the fortifications of Peiraccus. He was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, and with 
the .aid of his crews great progress was in a short 
time made towards the restoration of the walls. 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 7, &c.; Diod. xiv. 84, 85; 
Paus. i. 2 ; Com. Nep. Con. 4 ; Deni, in Lcpt. 
p. 478; A then. i. 5, p. 3.) When the Spartans 
opened their negotiations with Tiribazus, Conon 
with some others was sent by the A thenians to 
counteract the intrigues of Antalcidas, but was 
thrown into prison by Tiribazus. (Xcn. Hdl. iv. 
8. § 16 ; Diod. xiv. 85 ; Com. Nep. Con. 5.) Ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, he was sent into the 
interior of Asia, and there put to death. (Isocr. 
Paneg. c. 41 ; Diod. xv. 43 ; Com. Nep. /. c.) But 
according to the most probable account, be escaped 
to Cyprus. He had property in this island, and 
on his death left behind him a considerable fortune, 
part of which was bequeathed to different relations 
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and temples, and the remainder to his son Timo¬ 
theus. (Ly9. de Arid. Bon. p. 638, ed. Rciske; 
Corn. Ncp. 1. c.) His tomb and that of his son, in 
the Cerameicus, were to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias. (i. 29. § 15.) 

2. Son of Timotheus, grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding. On the death of Timotheus nine-tenths 
of the fines which had been imposed on him were 
remitted, and Conon was allowed to discharge the 
remainder in the form of a donation for the repair 
of the long walls. (Com, Nep. Tim. 4.) He was 
sent by the Athenians, together with Phocion and 
Clearchus, to remonstrate with Nicanor on his 
seizure of Peiraeeus, b. c. 318. (Diod. xviii. 
64.) [C. P. M.J 

CONON, literary. 1. A grammarian of the 
age of Augustus, the author of a work entitled 
A iTiyntreis, addressed to Archelaus Philopator, king 
of Cappadocia. It was a collection of fifty narra¬ 
tives relating to the mythical and heroic period, 
and especially the foundation of colonies. An 
epitome of the work has been preserved in the 
Bibliotheca of Photius (Cod. 186), who speaks in 
terms of commendation of his Attic style, and re¬ 
marks (Cod. 189), that Nicolaus Damasccnus bor¬ 
rowed much from him. There are separate editions 
of this abstract in Gale's Histor. Poet Script, p. 
241, &c., Paris, 1675 ; by Toucher, Lips. 1794 
and 1802; and Kanne, Gutting. 1798. 

Dion Chrysostom (Or. xviii. tom. i. p. 480) 
mentions a rhetorician of this name, who nmy pos¬ 
sibly be identical with the last. 

2. A Conon is mentioned by the scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (i. 1163), who quotes a pas¬ 
sage, tv tJ *H paK\cta, and mentions a treatise by 
him, Ufp\ rrjs NrjaidSos. Josephus (c. Apion. i. 
23) also speaks of a writer of this name. 

3. Another Conon, whether identical with any 
of those above-mentioned or not is uncertain, is 
mentioned by Servius (ad Virg. Acn. vii. 738) as 
having written a work on Italy. (Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, iv. p. 25 ; Voss, dc Ilist. Gr. pp. 206, 420, 
cd. Westcrmann.) 

4. There was a Christian writer of this name, 

who wrote on the resurrection against Johnnnes 
Philoponus. (Phot. Cod. 23, 24.) [C. P. M. 

CONON (K6vuv) % of Samos, a mathematician 
and astronomer, lived in the time of the Ptolemies 
Philadelphia and Euergetcs (b. c. 283—222), and 
was the friend and probably the teacher of Archi¬ 
medes, who survived him. None of his works are 
preserved. His observations are referred to by 
Ptolemy in his (fxiaas dir\avuiv, and in the histo¬ 
rical notice appended to that work they are said 
to have been made in Italy (Petav. Uranoiog. p. 
93), in which country he seems to have been cele¬ 
brated. (See Virgil’s mention of him, Ed. iii. 40.) 
According to Seneca (Nat. Quaesl. vii. 3), he made 
a collection of the observations of solar eclipses 
reserved by the Egyptians. Apollonius Pergaeus 
Conic, lib. iv. praef.) mentions his attempt to 
demonstrate some propositions concerning the num¬ 
ber of points in which two conic sections can cut 
one another. Conon was the inventor of the curve 
called the spiral of Archimedes [Archimedes] ; 
but he seems to have contented himself with pre¬ 
ssing the investigation of its properties as a pro¬ 
blem to other geometers. (Pappus, Math. Coll. iv. 
Prop. 18.) He is said to have given the name 
Coma Berenices to the constellation so called 
[Berenice, 3], on the authority of an ode of | 
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Callimachus translated by Catullus (Ixvii. de Coma 
Berenices) ; a fragment of the original is preserved 
by Thcon in his Scholia on Aratus. (Phacnom. 146; 
see also Hyginus, Poet. Astron. ii. 24.) But it is 
doubtful whether the constellation was really 
adopted by the Alexandrian astronomers. The 
strongest evidence which remains to us of Conon's 
mathematical genius consists in the admiration 
with which he is mentioned by Archimedes. See 
his prefaces to the treatises on the Quadrature of 
the Parabola and on Spirals. [W. F. D.] 

CONOSTAULUS BESTES. [Bestks.] 
CONO'NEUS (Koycovcus), a Tarentine, is men¬ 
tioned by Appian (Annib. 32) as the person who 
betrayed Tarentum to the Romans in b. c. 213. 
(Comp. Frontin. Strateg. iii. 3. § 6, where Ouden- 
dorp has restored this name from Appian.) Poly¬ 
bius (viii. 19, &c.) and Livy (xxv. 8, &c.) say, 
that Philemenus and Nicon were the leaders of 
the conspiracy; but Schweighauser remarks (ad 
Ajyp. 1. c.), that as Percon was the cognomen of 
Nicon (see Liv. xxvi. 39), so there is no reason 
why we should not infer that Cononeus was the 
cognomen of Philemenus. [Philemenus.] 

P. CONSA. A Roman jurist of this name is 
mentioned by legal biographers and by writers who 
have made lists of jurists, as Val. Forster us, liuti- 
lius, GuiL Grotius, and Fabricius, but they give no 
authority for their statement. The only authority 
that we can find for this namo is an anecdote in 
Plutarch's life of Cicero (c. 26), repeated in his 
ApophUicgmatu. When P. Consa, an ignorant and 
empty man, who held himself forth as a jurist, was 
summoned as a witness in a cause, and declared 
that he knew nothing whatever about the matter 
that he was examined upon, Cicero said to him, 
drily, u Perhaps j'ou think that the question re¬ 
lates to law.** 

The reading of the namo in Plutarch is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful,—Publius may bo Popillius, and 
Consa may be Caius, Cassius, or Cotta. [J. T. G.J 
CONSENTES DII, the twelve Etruscan gods, 
who formed the council of Jupiter. Their name is 
probably derived from the ancient verb conso , that 
is, consulo. According to Seneca (Quacst. Nat . ii. 
41), there was above the Consentes and Jupiter a 
yet higher council, consisting of mysterious and 
nameless divinities, whom Jupiter consulted when 
he intended to announce to mankind great calami¬ 
ties or changes by his lightnings. The Consentes 
Dii consisted of six male and six female divinities, 
but we do not know the names of all of them ; it 
is however certain that Juno, Minerva, Sumzuanus, 
Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars were among them. Ac¬ 
cording to the Etruscan theology, they ruled over 
the world and time; they had come into existence 
at the beginning of a certain period of the world, 
at the end of which they were to cease to exist. 
They were also called by the name of Complices, 
and were probably a set of divinities distinct from 
the twelve great gods of the Greeks and Romans. 
(Varre, It. It. i. 1, ap. Arnob. adv. Gad. iii. 40; 
Ilartung, Die It dig. d. I torn. ii. p. 5.) [L. S.] 

P. CONSE'NTIUS, the author of a grammatical 
treatise “Ars P. Conscntii V. C. de duabus parti- 
bus Orationis, Nomine et Verbo,” published origi¬ 
nally by J. Sichard at Basle, in 1528, and subse¬ 
quently, in a much more complete form, in the 
collection of Putschius (Grammaticac Latin. Auo- 
torcs Antiq. 4to. Ilnnnov. 1605), who had access 
to MSS. which enabled him to supply numerous 
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and large deficiencies. Another work by the same 
writer, entitled “Ars de Barbarismis et Mctaplas- 
niis,” was recently discovered by Cramer in a 
Regensburg MS. now at Munich, and was pub¬ 
lished at Berlin, in 1817, by Buttraann. It is of 
considerable value on account of the fragments 
quoted from lost productions, and of the view which 
it affords of the state of the language and of gram¬ 
matical studies at the period when it was com¬ 
posed. In the “ de Barbarismis” we find a refer¬ 
ence to a third essay on the structure of periods, 
w de Structurarum Ratione,” which, if ever pub¬ 
lished, is no longer extant. 

Consentius is commonly believed to have flou¬ 
rished at Constantinople in the middle of the fifth 
century, on the supposition that he was one or 
other of the following individuals. 

1. Consentius, a poet violently bepraised by 
Sidonius Apollinaris. (Cann. xxiii., Epist. viii. 4.) 
He married a daughter of the consul Jovianus, by 
whom he had a son, namely 

2. Consentius, who rose to high honour under 
Valentinian III., by whom he was named Comes 
Palatii and despatched upon an important mission 
to Theodosius. He also had a son, namely 

3. Consentius, who devoted himself to literary 
lcmuro and the enjoyments of n mml life, and is 
celebrated as well as his grandfather by Sidonius. 

Fabricius (Dill. Lai. vol. iii. p. 745) tells us, 
that in some MSS. the grammarian is styled not 
only vir darissimus, the ordinary appellation of 
learned men at that period, but also quint us consu¬ 
lates quinque civilatum, which might perhaps lead 
us to identify him with the second of the above 
personages. [W. R.] 

CONSE'VIUS or CONSI'VIUS, the propa¬ 
gator, occurs as the surname of Janus and Ops. 
(Mncrob. Sat. i. 9, iii. 9 ; Fest s.v. Opima.) [L. S.] 

CONSI'DIA GENS, plebeian. None of its 
members ever obtained any higher office in the 
state than the proctorship, and are, with once ex¬ 
ception, mentioned only in the last century of the 
republic. The cognomens of this gens arc Callus, 
Lwtyus, Nonianus , and Pactus , the last two of 
which also occur on coins; but ns there is some 
confusion between somo of the members of the 
gens, an account of all of them is given under 
Considius, and not under the cognomens. 

CONSI'DIUS. 1. Q. Considius, tribune of 
the plebs, u. c. 476, united with his colleague X. 
Genucius in bringing forward the agrarian law 
again, and also in accusing T. Menenius Lanatus, 
the consul of the preceding year, because it was 
supposed that the Fabii had perished at Crcmero 
through his neglect. (Liv. ii. 52; Dionys. ix. 27.) 

2. Considius, a fanner of the public taxes 
( publicanus ), brought an action against L. Sergius 
Grata, who was proctor in n. c. 98, on account of 
bis illegal appropriation of the waters of the Lu- 
crine sea. Orota was defended by L. Crassus, who 
was a friend of Considius. (Val. Max. ix. 1. $ 1.) 

3. L. Considius, conducted, in conjunction with 
Sex. Sal tius, a colony to Capua, which was formed 
by M. Brutus, the father of the so-called tyranni¬ 
cide, in his tribunate, b. c. 83. [Brutus, No. 20 J 
Considius and Sal tins arc ridiculed by Cicero for 
the arrogance which they displayed, and for calling 
themselves praetors instead of duumvirs. (Cic. dc 
Ley. Ayr. ii. 34.) 

4. Q. Considius, a senator and one of the 
judices, is praised by Cicero for his integrity and 
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uprightness as a judge both in b. c. 70 (in Verr. i. 
7) and in b. c. 66. ( Pro Cluent. 30.) Considius 
is spoken of as quite an old man in Caesar's con¬ 
sulship, b. c. 59, and it is related of him, that 
when very few senators came to the house, on one 
occasion, he told Caesar, that the reason of their 
absence was their fear of his arms and soldiers; 
and that when Caesar thereupon asked him why 
he also did not stop at home, he replied, that old 
age had deprived him of all fear. (Plut. Coes. 14; 
Cic. ad AH. ii. 24.) 

5. Q. Considius, the usurer, may perhaps bo 
the same as the preceding, especially as the anec¬ 
dote related of him is in accordance with tho 
character which Cicero gives of the senator. It is 
related of this Considius, that, when in tho Catili- 
narian conspiracy, b. c. 63, the value of all property 
had been so much depreciated that it was impos¬ 
sible even for the wealthy to pay their creditors, 
he did not call in the principal or interest of any 
of the sums due to him, although he had 15 mil¬ 
lions of sesterces out at interest, endeavouring by 
this indulgence to mitigate, as far as he could, the 
general alarm. (VaL Max. iv. 8. § 3; comp. Cic. 
ad AU. i. 12.) 

6. Q. Considius Gallus, ono of the heirs of 
Q. Turius in n. c. 43, was perhaps n son of No. 4. 
(Cic- ad Earn. xii. 26.) 

7. P. Considius, served under Caesar in his 
first campaign in Gaul, B. c. 58, and is spoken of 
as an experienced soldier, who had served under 
L. Sulla and afterwards under M. Crassus. (Cacs. 
D. G. i. 21.) 

8. M. Considius Nonianus, praetor in b. c. 52. 
He is spoken of in 49 as the intended successor of 
Caesar in the province of Nearer Gaul, and he as¬ 
sisted Ponipcy in the same year in conducting his 
preparations at Capua. (Ascon, in Cic. Mil. p. 55, 
ed. Orelli; Cic. ad Earn. xvi. 12, ad A it. viii. 1 l,n.) 
The name of C. Considius Nonianus occurs on 
coins. (Eckhel, v. p. 177.) 

9. C. Considius Long us, propraetor in Africa, 
left his province shortly before the breaking out of 
the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, in 
order to go to Rome to become a candidate for tho 
consulship, entrusting the government to Q. Liga- 
rius. (Cic. pro Ligar. 1 ; Schol. Gronov. m Ligar, 
p. 414, cd. Orelli.) When the civil war broke out 
in n. c. 49, Considius espoused Pompey*s party, 
and returned to Africa, where he held Adruinetum 
with one legion. (Cacs. P. C. ii. 23.) He still 
had possession of Adrumetum two years after¬ 
wards, B. c. 47, when Caesar came into Afriea; 
and when a letter was sent him by the hands of a 
captive, Considius caused the unfortunate bearer 
to be put to death, because he said he had brought 
it from the imperator Caesar, declaring at the same 
time himself, that Scipio was the only imperator of 
the Roman people at that time. Shortly after¬ 
wards Considius made an unsuccessful attempt 
upon Achilla, a free town in Caesar’s interest, and 
was obliged to retire to Adrumetum. We next 
hear of Considius in possession of the strongly- 
fortified town of Tisdra; but after the defeat of 
Scipio at Thapsus, and when he heard that Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus was advancing against the town, 
lie secretly withdrew from it, accompanied by a 
few Gaetulians and laden with money, intending 
to fly into Mauretania. But he was murdered on 
the journey by the Gaetulians, who coveted his 
treasures, (ilirt. IS. Ajr. 3, 4, 33, 43, 76,86, 93.) 
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10. C. Considius, son of No. 9, fell into Cae¬ 
sar's power, when he obtained possession of Adra- 
metum after the battle of Thnpsus, b. c. 47, and 
was pardoned by Caesar. (Ilirt. It. Afr. 89.) It 
is supposed that he may be the same as the C. 
Considius Paetus, whose name occurs on coins ; but 
this is mere conjecture. (Eckhel, v. p. 177.) 

CONSTANS I., FL.VVIUS JU'LIUS, the 
youngest of the three sons of Constantine the Great 
and Fausta, was at an early age appointed by his 
father governor of Western lllyricum, Italy, and 
Africa, countries which he subsequently received 
as his portion upon the division of the empire in 
A. n. 337. After having successfully resisted the 
treachery and violence of his brother Constantine, 
who was slain in invading his territory, a. d. 340, 
Co ns tans became master of the whole West, .and 
being naturally indolent, weak, and profligate, 
abandoned himself for some years without restraint 
to the indulgence of the most depraved passions. 
While hunting in Gaul, he suddenly received in¬ 
telligence that Magnentius [Magnbntius] had 
rebelled, that the soldiers had mutinied, and that 
emissaries had been despatched to put him to death. 
Flying with all speed, he succeeded in reaching 
the Pyrenees, but was overtaken near the town of 
Helena (formerly 11! i her is) by the cavalry of the 
usurper, and was slain, a. d. 350, in the thirtieth 
year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign. 
(Anrel. Viet. daCaes. xli., E/nt. xli.; Eutrop. x. 5; 
Zosimus, ii. 42; Zonaras, xiii. 6.) [W. R.] 
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CONSTANS II., FLA'VIUS IIERA'CLIUS, 
emperor of the East, a. d. G41-668, the elder son 
of tho emperor Constantine III. and the empress 
Grogoria, was born on the 7th of November, a. d. 
630, and his original name was Heraclius. After 
the death of his father, who reigned but a few 
months, in a. d. 641, the throne was seized by 
lleracleonas, the younger brother of Constantine 
III. ; but as lleracleonas was a tool in the hands 
of his ambitions mother, Martina, be incurred the 
hatred of the people, and a rebellion broke out, 
which was beaded by Valentinus Caesar. Valen¬ 
tine at first compelled lleracleonas to admit his 
nephew Ilcraclius as co-regent, and on this occasion 
Heraclius adopted the name of Constantine, which 
ho afterwards changed into that of Constans. 
Not satisfied with this result, Valentine proclaimed 
Constans sole emperor: lleracleonas and Martina 
were made prisoners, and, after being mutilated, 
were sent into exile. Thus Constans 11. succeeded 
in the month of August, a. n. 641, and on account 
of his youth was obliged to be satisfied with only 
the name of emperor, and to abandon his authority 
to Valentine, who is probably identical with one 
Valenti nian, who rebelled in a. d. 644, but was 
killed in a skirmish in the streets of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

The reign of Constans II. is remarkable for the 
great losses which the empire sustained by the at¬ 
tacks of the Arabs and Longobards or Lombards. 
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Egypt, and at last its capital, Alexandria, had been 
conquered by ’Amru, the general of the khalif 
’Omar, towards the close of the reign of the emperor 
Heraclius, the grandfather of Constans. (a. d. 610 
—641.) Anxious to regain possession of Alexan¬ 
dria, Constans fitted out an expedition against 
Egypt, and we are informed by the Chinese an¬ 
nalists, that he sent ambassadors to the emperor of 
China, Taisum, to excite him to a war against the 
Arabs, by whom the Chinese possessions in 
Turkistan were then infested. (Comp. DeGuignes, 
Histoirc generate des IIuns, i. pp. 55, 56.) This 
emperor reigned from a. d. 627 till 650, and as 
the Christian religion was preached in China during 
his reign by Syrian monks, from which we may 
conclude that an intercourse existed between China 
and the Greek empire, the fact related by the 
Chinese annalists seems worthy of belief, especially 
as the danger from the Arabs was common to both 
the empires. When Manuel, the commander of tho 
imperial forces, appeared with a powerful fleet olF 
Alexandria, the inhabitants took up nrms against 
the Arabic governor ’Othm&n, and with their 
assistance Manuel succeeded in taking the town. 
(a. d. 646.) But he maintained himself there 
only a short time. ’Amru approached with a 
strong army; ho took tho town by assault, and 
Manuel fled to Constantinople with the remnants 
of his forces. A considerable portion of Alexandria 
was destroyed, and the Greeks never got possession 
of it again. Encouraged by this success, the khalif 
’Omar ordered his lieutenant ’Abdu-l-lah to invade 
the Greek possessions in northern Africa. ’Abdu- 
l-lah met with great success ; he conquered and 
killed in battle Gregorius, the imperial governor 
of Africa, and the Greeks ceded to him Tripolitaim, 
and promised to pay an annual tribute for the re¬ 
maining part of the imperial dominions in Africa; 
This treaty was concluded without tho consent of 
Constans, and although it was dictated by neces¬ 
sity, the emperor blamed and punished his officers 
severely, and shewed so much resentment against 
Iris subjects in Africa, that he took revenge upon 
them seventeen years afterwards, as is mentioned 
below. 

While ’Abdu-l-lah was gaining these advantages 
in Africa, Md’awiyah, who subsequently became 
khalif, drove the Greeks out of Syria, and, after 
conquering that country, sailed with a fleet of 1700 
small craft to Cyprus, conquered the whole island, 
and imposed upon the inhabitants an annual tri¬ 
bute of 7200 pieces of gold. Tho island, however, 
was taken from the Arabs two years after the con¬ 
quest, by the imperial general Cacorizus. The 
Arabs made also considerable progress in Cilicia 
and Isauria, which were ravaged by Bizr, one of 
their best generals. While the finest provinces of 
the East thus became a prey to the khalifs, the 
emperor was giving all his attention towards the 
protection of monothclism, to which sect he was 
addicted, and the persecution of the orthodox 
catholic faith. Unable to finish the religious con¬ 
test by reasonable means, Constans issued an edict 
by which he prohibited all discussions on religious 
subjects, hoping thus to establish monothclism by 
oppressive measures. This edict, which is known 
by the name of “ Typus,” created as much dis¬ 
content as laughter: it was rejected by the pope 
and generally by all the churches in Ital}', and 
contributed much to ruin the emperor in public 
opinion. His subjects manifested publicly their 
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contempt for his character, and the governors of 
distant provinces paid so little respect to his 
authority, that they seemed to be independent 
princes. A revolt broke out in Armenia under 
Pasagnathus, who made himself completely inde¬ 
pendent; but he afterwards returned to obedience. 

As early as 64b, a truce for two years had been 
concluded between the Arabs and Constans. 
’Abdu-l-lah availed himself of that truce to invade 
and conquer Nubia and Abyssinia; but he return¬ 
ed in 651, renewed hostilities, and sent an ex-* 
pedition against Sicily, where the Arabs took 
several places, and maintained themselves there. 
In the same year Mu’awiyah spread terror through 
both the East and the West by the conquest of 
Rhodes, and it was on this occasion that the 
famous colossus was sold to a Jew of Edessa. 

The fall of Rhodes failed to rouse Constans 
from his carelessness. I Jo still endeavoured to 
compel obedience to his “Typus" in Italy, al¬ 
though it had been condemned by pope Martin I. 
Theodorus Calliopas, the imperial exarch in Italy, 
arrested Martin in his own palace in 653, and 
sent him from thence to Messina, afterwards to 
the island of Naxos, and at last, in 654, to Con¬ 
stantinople. Hero, after a mock trial, he was con¬ 
demned of holding treacherous correspondence with 
the infidels, and was mutilated and banished to 
Cherson, in the Chersonnesus Taurica, where he 
died in September, a. d. 655. Many other bishops 
of the orthodox faith were likewise persecuted, 
among whom was St. Maximus, who died in exile 
in the Caucasus, in 66*2. 

In 655, tho war with the Arabs became alarmingly 
dangerous. Mu’awiynh, then governor of Syria, 
fitted out a fleet, which he entrusted to the command 
of Abu-l-fibar, while he himself with the land forces 
marched against Cnesarcia, whence he intended to 
proceed to the Bosporus. In this imminent danger 
Constans gave the command of Constantinople to his 
eldest son, Constantine, and sailed himself with 
his own ships against the hostile fleet. The two 
fleots met off the coast of Lycia, and an obstinate 
battle ensued, in which the Greeks were at last 
completely defeated. Constantinople seemed to bo 
lost. But the khalif ’O thin An was assassinated in 
655, and Mu'awiyah, who was chosen in his 
stead, was obliged to renounce the conquest of 
Constantinople, and to defend his own empire 
against the attempts of ’AH, and afterwards of his 
son Hasan, who assumed the title of khalif, and 
maintained themselves at Ivufa till 660. De¬ 
livered from the Arabs, Constans made war upon 
the Slavonian nations south and north of the Da¬ 
nube with great success. 

In 661, Constans put his brother Theodosius to 
death. The reasons for this crime arc not well 
known ; for, as Theodosius had taken orders, and 
was consequently unfit for reigning, political 
jealousy could not be the cause; perhaps there was 
some religious difference between the two brothers. 
The murder of his brother pressed heavily upon him; 
he constantly dreamt about him, and often awoke, 
crying out that Theodosius was standing at his bed¬ 
side, holding a cup of blood, and saying, “ Drink, 
brother, drink ! ” His palace at Constantinople 
was insupportable to him, and he at last resolved 
to quit the East and to fix his residence in Italy. 
The political state of this country, however, was 
as strong a reason for the emperor's presence there 
as the visions of a murderer. 
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As early as a. n. 641, Rothnris, king of the 
Longobards, attacked the imperial dominions in 
northern Italy, and conquered the greater part of 
them. One of his successors, Grimoald, had formed 
designs against the Greek possessions in southern 
Italy, where the emperor was still master of the 
duchies of Rome and Naples, with both the Cala- 
brias. Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica belonged like¬ 
wise to the Greek empire. The emperor's authority 
in Italy was much shaken by the religious and 
civil troubles which he had caused there by his 
absurd edict, the “ Typusbut, on the other 
hand, the dissensions among the dukes and other 
great chiefs of the Longobards seemed to afford a 
favourable chance for the re-establishment of the 
Roman empire of Italy by the Greeks, an enter¬ 
prise which one hundred years before the emperor 
Justinian had so gloriously achieved by bis general 
Narses. Under these circumstances, Constans 

resolved not only to imitate the example of Jus¬ 
tinian, but to make Rome once more the centre oi 
the Roman empire. Jlis resolution caused tho 
greatest surprise, for since the downfall of the 
Western empire no emperor lmd resided, nor even 
made a momentary stay, in Italy. “ But," said 
Constans, “ the mother (Rome) is worthier of mv 
care than the daughter (Constantinople);" and, 
having fitted out a fleet, lie fixed the day of his 
departure, and ordered the empress and his three 
sons to accompany him. lie waited for them on 
board of his galley, but no sooner had they left 
the imperial palace, than the people of Constanti¬ 
nople rose in revolt and prevented them by force 
from joining the emperor. Being informed of this, 
Constans spit against tho city, cursed its inhabit¬ 
ants, and ordered the sailors to weigh anchor. 
This took place towards the end of 662. Con¬ 
stans stayed the winter at Athens, having pre¬ 
viously appointed his eldest son, Constantine, 
governor of Constantinople. Our space prevents 
us from giving an account of his campaign in Italy; 
it is sufficient to state, that though he met at first 
with some success, his troops were afterwards de¬ 
feated by the Longobards, and he was obliged to 
relinquish his design of subduing them. After 
plundering the churches and other public buildings 
of Rome of their finest ornaments and treasures, 
he took up his residence at Syracuse for a time. 
In this city also he gratified his love of avarice 
and cruelty to such an extent, that many thousands 
fled from the island and settled in different parts 
of Syria, especially at Damascus, where they 
adopted the religion of Mohammed. The emperor's 
absence from the scat of government excited 
MA’awiyah to make fresh inroads into the Greek 
provinces. 

It has been already related that Constans was 
deeply offended on account of the treaty having 
been concluded without his consent between his 
officers in Africa and the Arabian general ’Abdu- 
1-lah. In 665, Mfi'awiyah being then chiefly oc¬ 
cupied in the eastern part of the Klialifate, Constans 
resolved to revenge himself upon his subjects in 
Africa, and accordingly imposed a tribute upon 
them which was more than double what they had 
engaged to pay to the Arabs. This avaricious and 
imprudent measure caused a revolt. They invited 
the Arabs to take possession of their country, 
promising to make no resistance. Upon this 
Mu’awiyah entered Africa, defeated the few troops 
who were faithful to Constans, and extended his 
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conquests as far as the frontiers of Mauretania. 
During the same time the Longobards extended 
their conquests in Italy. Despised and hated by 
all his subjects, Constans lost his life by the hand 
of an assiissin, at least in a most mysterious 
manner, perhaps by the intrigues of orthodox 
priests. On the 15th of July, 688, he was found 
drowned in his bath at Syracuse. lie left three 
sons, Constantine IV. Pogonatus, his successor, 
Ileraclius, and Tiberius. The name of his wife is 
not known. (Theophancs, p. 275, &c., ed. Paris ; 
Cedrenus, p. 429, &c., ed. Paris ; Zonaras, yoI. ii. 
p. 87, &c., ed. Paris; Glycas, p. 277, &c., ed. 

Paris ; Philo Byzantinus, Libellus de Septcm Or bis 
Spectaadvty ed. Orelli, Leipzig, 1816, pp. 15, &c., 
30, &c., and the notes of Leo Allatius, p. 97, &c.; 
Paulus Diaconus (Wamefried), Dc Gcstis Longo- 
bardoruniy iv. 51, &c., v. 6—13, 30 ; Abulfedn, 
Vita Mohammed, p. 109, cd. Ilciskc, Annales , p. 
65, &c., ed. Beiske.) [W. P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA. 1. Flavia Valeria Con¬ 
stantia, also called Constantina, the daughter of 
Constantius Chlorus Caesar and his second wife, 
Theodora, was born after a. d. 292 and before a. d. 
306, either in Gaul or Britain. She was a half-sister 
of Constantine the Great, who gave her in marriage 
in 313 to C. Valerius Licinianus Licinius Augustus, 
master of the East. In tho civil war which broke 
out between Constantine and Licinius in 323, the 
latter was entirely defeated at Chrysopolis, now Scu¬ 
tari opposite Constantinople, and lied to Nicomcdcia, 
where ho was besieged by the victor. In order to 
save the life of her husband, who was able neither 
to defend the town nor to escape, Constanlia went 
into the camp of her brother, and by her earnest 
entreaties obtained pardon for Licinius. Afraid, 
however, of new troubles, Constantine afterwards 
gave orders to put him to death ; but this severity 
did not alter his friendship for his sister, whom he 
always treated with kindness and respect. Con¬ 
stantin was first an orthodox Christian, having 
been baptized by pope Sylvester at Rome; but she 
afterwards adopted the Arian creed. It appears 
that she was governed by an Arian priest, whose 
name is unknown, but who was certainly a man of 
great influence, for it was through him that she 
obtained the pardon of Arms, who had been sent 
into exile in 325, after his opinion had been con¬ 
demned by the council at Nicaca. During the 
negotiations concerning the recall of Arius, Con¬ 
stantin fell ill, and, being visited by her brother 
Constantine, besought him on her death-bed to 
restore Arius to liberty. She died Borne time 
afterwards, between 328 and 330. She had a son 
by Licinius, whose name was Flavius Liciniauus 
Licinius Caesar. (Philostorg. i. 9; Theophan. pp. 
9, 27, ed. Paris; Euseb. H. E. x. 8 ; Socrat. i. 2 ; 
Zosim. ii. pp. 17, 28.) 

2. Flavia Maxima Constantia, the daugh¬ 
ter of the emperor Constantius II. and his third 
wife, Faustina, was born shortly after the death of 
her father in a. d. 361. In 375 she was destined 
to marry the young emperor Gratian, but, on her 
way.to the emperor, was surprised in Illyria by the 
Quadi, who had invaded the country, and would 
have been carried away into captivity but for the 
timely succour of Messalla, the governor of Illyria, 
who brought her safely to Sirmium. When a 
child of four years, she had the misfortune to be 
seized with her mother by Procopius, a cousin of 
the emperor Julian, who had raised a rebellion in 
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365, and who carried his captives with him in all 
his expeditions, in order to excite his troops by 
their presence. Constantia died before her hus¬ 
band Gratian, that is, before 383, leaving no issue. 
(Amm. Marc. xxi. 15, xxv. 7, 9, xxix. 6.) [ W.P.] 
CONSTANTI'NA, FLA'VIA JU'LIA, by 
some authors named CONSTA'NTIA, daughter of 
Constantine the Great and Fausta, was married to 
Hanuibalianus, and received from her father the 
title of Augusta. Disappointed in her ambitious 
hopes by the death of her husband, she encouraged 
the revolt of Vetranio [Vetranio], and is said to 
have placed the diadem on his brows with her own 
hand. She subsequently became the wife of Cal¬ 
lus Caesar (a. d. 351), and three years afterwards 
(a. d. 354) died of a fever in Bithynia. This 
princess, if wo con trust the highly-coloured picture 
drawn by Ammianus Marcellinus, must have been 
a perfect demon in the human form, a female fury 
ever thirsting for blood, and stimulating to deeds 
of violence and savage atrocity the cruel temper of 
Gallus, who after her death ascribed many of his 
former excesses to her evil promptings. 

(Amm. Marc. xiv. I, &c.; Aurel. Viet. 41, 42; 
Julian, EpisL ad A then. p. 501, cd. 1630 ; Philos¬ 
torg. Hist. Eccl. iii. 22, iv. 1; Theophan. Chronog. 
p. 37, ed. 1655.) [W. R.] 

CONSTAN1TNUS, the second son of Con¬ 
stantius Chlorus, and the first whom he had by 
his second wife, Theodora, was probably murdered 
by his nephew, the emperor Constantius. lie is 
mentioned only by Zonaras (vol. i. p. 246, cd. 
Paris). There is much doubt respecting him, al¬ 
though it appears from Julianus ( Epist. ad Pop. 
Allien, p.497, cd. Paris), that Constantius put two 
uncles to death ; so that wc aro forced to admit 
three brothers of Constantine the Great, one of 
whom, Hannibalinnns, died before him, while his 
brothers Constantius and Constantinus survived 
him. The passage in Philostorgius (ii. 4) “M€T 
od *o\vv xp6 V0V (after the empress Fausta was 
suffocated in a bath) i bro 7uv (ftapgdKois 

hard t»}*/ NjKojx7j5€iai' biarptdoura dvaipeOijyai n 
says clearly, that at the death of Constantine the 
Great there was more than one brother of him 
alive. [Constantius II.] [W. P.] 

CON ST A N T I'N U S, the tyrant, emperor in 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain, was a common soldier in 
the Roman army stationed in Britain in the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century of our acra, during the 
reign of the emperor Ilonorius. In a. d. 407 these 
troops rebelled, and chose one Marcus emperor, 
whom they murdered soon afterwards. They then 
swore obedience to one Gratianus, and having got 
tired of him, they killed him likewise, and chose 
one of their comrades, Constantine, in his stead. 
They had no other motive for selecting him but 
the fact that he bore the venerated and royal name 
of Constantine. Although little fitted for the du¬ 
ties of his exalted rank, Constantine considered 
that he should soon share the fate of his predeces¬ 
sors, if he did not employ his army in some serious 
business. He consequently carried his troops im¬ 
mediately over to Gaul, and landed at Boulogne. 
This country was so badly defended, that Constan¬ 
tine was recognized in nearly every province before 
the year had elapsed in which he was invested 
with the purple, (a. d. 407.) Stilicho, who was 
commissioned by the emperor Honorius, sent his 
lieutenant Sarus, a Goth, into Gaul, who defeated 
and killed Justinian, and assassinated Nervigaste3, 
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the two best generals of the usurper. Constantine 
was besieged by Sarus in Vienna, now Vienne in 
Dauphin^; but, assisted by the skill of Edobincus 
and especially Gerontius, the successors of Justi¬ 
nian and Nervigastes in the command of the army, 
lie defeated the besiegers, and drove them back 
beyond the Alps. Upon this, he took up his resi¬ 
dence at Arelatum, now Arles, and sent his son 
Constans, whom he created Caesar, into Spain. 
At the head of the Ilonoriani, a band of mercenary 
barbarians, Constans soon established the authority 
of his father in Spain (a. d. 408), and was re¬ 
warded with the dignity of Augustus. 

In the following year Honorius judged it pru¬ 
dent to acknowledge Constantine as emperor, in 
order that he might obtain his assistance against 
the Goths. Constantine did not hesitate to arm 
for the defence of Honorius, having previously ob¬ 
tained his pardon for the assassination of Didymus 
(Didymius) and Verinianus (Verenianus), two 
kinsmen of Honorius, who had been killed by 
order of Constantine for having defended Spain 
against his son Constans ; and he entered Italy at 
the head of a strong army, his secret intention 
being to depose Honorius and to make himself 
master of the whole Western empire. lie had 
halted under the walls of Verona, when he was 
suddenly recalled to Gaul by the rebellion of his 
general, Gerontius, who, having the command of 
the army in Spain, persuaded the troops to support 
his revolt, In a short time, Gerontius was master 
of Spain; but, instead of assuming the purple, 
he had his friend Maximus proclaimed emperor, 
and hastened into Gaul, where Constantine had 
just arrived from Italy. Constans, the son of 
Constantine, was taken prisoner at Vienna, and 
put to death, and his father shut himself up in 
Arles, where he was besieged by Gerontius. This 
state of tilings was suddenly changed by the arrival 
of Constantius, the general of Honorius, with an 
army strong enough to compel Gerontius to raise 
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tho siege and to fly to the Pyrenees, whore he 
perished with his wife. Constantius commanded 
part of his troops to pursue him; with the other 
part he continued the siege, .as is related under 
Constantius, and afterwards compelled Constan¬ 
tine to surrender on condition of having his life 
preserved. Constantine and his second son Julian 
were sent to Italy; but Honorius did not keep 
the promise made by his general, and both tho 
captives were put to death. The revolt of Con¬ 
stantine is of great importance in the history of 
Britain, since in consequence of it and tho rebel¬ 
lion of the inhabitants against the officers of Con¬ 
stantine, the emperor Honorius gave lip all hopes 
of restoring his authority over that country, and 
recognized its independence of Home,—a circum¬ 
stance that led to the conquest of Britain by tho 
Saxons, (a. d. 411.) (Zosim. lib. v. ult. and lib. 
vi., the chief source; Oros. vii. 40—42; Sozom. 
ix. 11—13; Jornandes, de Jieb. Golh. p. 112, cd. 
Lindenbrog; Sidon. Apoll. Epist. v. 9; Prosper, 
CUroti.y Honorio VII. et Tlieodosio II. Coss., 
Theodosio Aug. IV. Cons.) [W. P.J 



COIN OF CONSTANTINUS, TIIK TYRANT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS I., FLA'VIUS VALE'- 
RIUS AURE'UUS, surnamed MAGNUS or 
“ the Great,” Roman emperor, a. d. 30G-337, tho 
eldest 6on of the emperor Constantius Chlonis by 
his first wife Helena. His descent nml the prin¬ 
cipal members of his family are represented in tho 
following genealogical table:— 


Crispus, brother of the emperors Claudius II. and Quintilius. 

Claudia, marned Eutropius. 

Constantius Chlorus, Augustus in a. d. 305 ; died at York in a.d. 306 ; married 1. Helena the Saint, 

2. Theodora. 

I _ 


CONSTANTINUS Magnus. Married, 1. Minervina; 2. Fausta, 
daughter of tho emperor Galerius and his second wife Eutropia. 


Further issue of Constantius Clilo- 
rus by Theodora, see below. 


1. Crispua; 
Caesar, 316; 
put to death 
by order of 
his father, 
326; married 
Helena; 
issue un¬ 
known. 


2. Constantinus 3. Constantius 11.; 
11., surnamed the born, 317; Caesar, 
Younger; born, 326 (?); Emperor, 


312; Caesar, 
316; Emperor, 
337; died, 340. 
Twice mar¬ 
ried (?); no 
issue known. 


337; sole Emp. 
353; died, 361; 
marr.l. unknown; 
2. Flavia Aurelia 
Euscbia; 3. Maxi¬ 
ma Faustina. 


4. Constans; 
bom, 320 ; 
Caesar, 333 
(335?); 
Emp. 337; 
killed, 350; 
marr. Olym¬ 
pia ; no issue 
known. 


Flavia Maxima Constantin, married the emperor 


5. Constantius or Constantin; 
married 1. her kinsman Han- 
nibalianus, king of Pontus; 
2. Constantine Gallus, emp. 

6. Constantia or Constantina; 
nun. 

7. Helena, Flavia Maximiana; 
married the emperor Julian, 
her kinsman. 

Gratianus. 
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From above. Further issue of Constantius Chlorus by his second wife, Theodora. 

_I_ 

1. Constantinus, murdered 2. Dalmatius Flavius 3. Constantius, Consul, 335; murdered 

by the emperor Constan- Hannibalianus ; time by the emperor Constantius ; married, 

tius II.; no issue known. of death unknown. 1. Galla ; 2. Basilina. 

_!_ I_ 

1. Dalmatius, Flavius .Tulius, Consul in 2. Hannibalianus, Flavius Claudius, king of 
a. d. 333. Put to death by the era- Pontus; married Constantina, eldest daughter 

peror Constantine the Younger in 339 of Constantine the Great; perished in the 

or 340 ; no issue known. wholesale murder of his kinsmen. 


A Son, 2. Callus, Flavius Julius, bom in 3. A 4. Julianus, surnamed the Apostate; 

killed 325; Caesar, 341 ; disobedient; daugh- born 332 (?); Caesar, 355 ; succeeded 

by the put to death by the emperor Con- ter, mar- Constantius in 3G1; killed in the Per- 

emperor stantius II. near Pola, in Istria, in ried the sian war, 26th of June, 363. Married 

Constan- 354 ; married Constantina, widow emperor Helena, Flavia Maximiana, youngest 

tins II. of Hannibalianus and eldest daugh- Constan- .daughter of Constantine the Great; 
in 341. ter of Constantine the Great tius. left issue whose fate is unknown. 

From above. Further issue of Constantius Chi.orus by Theodora. 

4. Constantin or Constantina [Con- 6. Anastasia, married Bassianus Caesar, 6. Eutropia, mnr- 

ktantia] Flavia Valeria, married and after his death, probably, Lucius Ha- rieid Popiliua Ne- 

in 313 Valeria Licinianus Liciniua, rnius Aconitus Optotua, consul. potianus, consul. 

Augustus; died between 328 and 330. 

Flavius Licinianus Liciniua, put to Flavius Popilius Ncpotianus; assumed the purple in Gaul 

death by Constantine the Great in 350 ; killed at Rome in the same year. 

Constantine was born in the month of February, position as a kind of hostage ho was exposed to 
A. n. 272. There are many different opinions re- the machinations of the ambitious, the jealous, and 
spccting his birth-place; but it is most probable, the designing; and the dangers by which he was 
and it is now generally believed, that he was bom surrounded increased after the abdication of Dio¬ 
at Naissus, now Nissa, a well-known town in cletian and Maximian and the accession of his 
Dardnnia or the upper and southern part of Moesia father and Galerius as emperors (a. i>. 305). He 
Superior.* continued to live in the East under the eyes of 

Constantine was distinguished by the choicest Galerius, whose jealousy of the superior qualities 
gifts of nature, but his education was chiefly of Constantine was so great, that he meditated his 
military. When his father obtained the supreme ruin by exposing him to personal dangers, from 
command in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, he did not which Constantine, however, escaped unhurt. In 
accompany him, but remained with tho emperor such circumstances he was compelled to cultivate 
Diocletian as a kind of hostage for the fidelity of and improve his natural prudence and sagacity, 
his parent, and he attended that emperor on his and to accustom himself to that reservo and dis- 
celcbratcd expedition in Egypt. After the capture crction to which he afterwards owed a considerable 
of Alexandria and the pacification of that country part of his greatness, and which was the more re¬ 
in a. d. 296, Constantine served under Galerius in markable in him as he was naturally of a most 
the Persian war, which resulted in the conquest lively disposition. The jealousy of Galerius bo¬ 
und final cession to the Romans of Iberia, Arme- came conspicuous when he conferred the dignity of 
nia, Mesopotamia, and the adjoining countries, for Caesar upon his sons, Sevcrus and Maximin, a 
which Diocletian and Maximian celebrated a dignity to which Constantine seemed to he cn- 
triumph in Rome in 303. In these wars Constan- titled by his birth and merits, hut which was 
tine distinguished himself so much by personal withheld from him by Galerius and not conferred 
courage as well as by higher military talents, that upon him by his father. In this, however, Con- 
he became the favourite of the army, and was as stantius Chlorus acted wisely, for as his son was 
a reward appointed tribunus militum of the first still in the hands of Galerius, he would have 
class. But he was not allowed to enjoy quietly caused his immediate ruin had he proclaimed him 
the honours which he so justly deserved. In his Caesar; so that if Constantine spoke of disappoint- 
-ment he could only feel disappointed at not being 

* Stephanas Byzantinus (s. v. Nai uro6s) calls in the camp of his father. To bring him thither 
this town Krl<r/J.a Kal TrarpU KwvoTcurrlvov tov became now the great object of the policy of both 
&a*Ti\€(L'S, meaning by Krlo/xa that that town was father and son. Negotiations were carried on for 
enlarged and embellished by Constantine, which that purpose with Galerius, who, aware of tho 
was the case. The opinion that Constantine was consequences of the departure of Constantine, de- 
born in Britain is ably refuted in Schopflin’s dis- layed his consent by every means in his power, 
sertation, “ Constantinu9 Magnus non fuit Britan- till at last his pretexts were exhausted, and he was 
nus,” contained in the author’s u Coramentationes obliged to allow him to join his father. Justly 
Ilistoricae,” Basel, 1741, 4to. afraid of being detained once more, or of being cut 
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off by treachery on his journey, Constantine had 
no sooner obtained the permission of Galerius than 
he departed from Nicomedeia, where they both 
resided, without taking leave of the emperor, and 
travelled through Thrace, Illyricum, Pannonia, 
and G'aul with all possible speed, till he reached 
his father at Boulogne just in time to accompany 
him to Britain on his expedition against the Piets, 
and to be present at his death at York (25th of 
July, 306). Before dying, Constantius declared 
}ji8 son ns his successor. 

The moment for seizing the supreme power, or 
for shrinking back into death or obscurity, had 
now come for Constantine. lie was renowned for 
his victories in the East, admired by the legions, 
and beloved by the subjects, both heathen and 
Christian, of Constantius, who did not hesitate to 
believe that the son would follow the example of 
justice, toleration, and energy set by the father. 
The legions proclaimed him emperor; the barbarian 
auxiliaries, headed by Crocus, king of the Alemanni, 
acknowledged him; yet he hesitated to place the 
fatal diadem on his head. But his hesitation was 
mere pretence; he was well prepared for the 
event; and in the quick energy with which ho 

acted, he gave a sample of that marvellous combi¬ 
nation of boldness, cunning, and wisdom in which 
but a few groat men have surpassed him. In a 
conciliatory letter to Galerius, he protested that he 
had not taken the purple on hi* own account, but 
that he had been pressed by the troops to do so, 
and he solicited to bo acknowledged as Augustus. 
At the same time ho made preparations to take 
the field with ail his lather's forces, if Galerius 
should refuse to grant him his request. But Gu- 
leritiH dreaded a struggle with the brave legions of 
the West, headed by a man like Constantine. He 
disguised his resentment, and acknowledged Con¬ 
stantine as master of the countries beyond the 
Alps, but with the title of Caesar only: he con¬ 
ferred the dignity of Augustus upon his own son 
Severus. 

The peace in the empire was of short duration. 
The rapacity of Galerius, his absence from the 
capital of the empire, and probably also the ex¬ 
ample of Constantine, caused a rebellion in Rome, 
which resulted in Maxentius, the son of Maximian, 
seizing the purple; and when Maximian was 
informed of it, he left his retirement and renssuined 
the diadem, which he had formerly renounced with 
his colleague Diocletian. The consequence of their 
rebellion was a war with Galerius, whose son, 
Sevents Augustus, entered Italy with a powerful 
force; but he was shut up in Ravenna; and, un¬ 
able to defend the town or to escape, he surren¬ 
dered himself up to the besiegers, and was 
treacherously put to death by order of Maxentius. 
(a. n. 307.) Galerius chose C. Valerius Licini- 
anus Lieinius as Augustus instead of Severn*, and 
he was forced to acknowledge the claims of Maxi¬ 
min likewise, who had been proclaimed Augustus 
by the legions under his command, which were 
stationed in Syria and Egypt. The Roman em¬ 
pire thus obeyed six masters: Galerius, Lieinius, 
and Maximin in the East, and Maximian. Maxen¬ 
tius, and Constantine in the West (308). The 
union between the masters of the West was 
cemented by the marriage of Constantine, whose 
first wife Minervina was dead, with Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximian, which took place as early 
as 3U6; and at the same time Constantine was 
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acknowledged as Augustus by Maximian and 
Maxentius. But before long serious quarrels broke 
out between Maxentius and Maximian ; the latter 
was forced by his son to fly from Rome, and 
finally took refuge with Constantine, by whom he 
was well received. Maximian once more abdi¬ 
cated the throne; but during the absence of Con¬ 
stantine, who was then on the Rhine, he re¬ 
assumed the purple, and entered into secret 
negotiations with his son Maxentius for the pur¬ 
pose of ruining Constantine. He was surprised in 
his plots by Constantine, who on the news of his 
rebel lion had left the Rhine, and embarking his 
troops in boats, descended the Sadne and Rhone, 
appeared under the walls of Arles, where Maxi¬ 
mian then resided, and forced him to toko refuge 
in Marseilles. That town was immediately be¬ 
sieged ; the inhabitants gave up Maximian, and 
Constantine quelled the rebellion by one of those 
acts of bloody energy which the world hesitates to 
call murder, since the kings of the world cannot 
maintain themselves on their thrones without blood. 
Maximian was put to death (a. d. 309) ; he had 
deserved punishment, yet he was the lather of 
Constantine's wife. [Maximian us.j 

The authority of Constantine was now unre¬ 
strained in his dominions. He generally resided 
at Trier (Troves), and was greatly beloyed by 
his subjects on account of his excellent adminis¬ 
tration. The inroads of the barbarians wore 
punished by him with great severity : the captive 
chiefs of the Franks were devoured by wild boasts 
in the circus of Trier, and many robbers or rebels 
suffered the same barbarous punishment. These 
occasional cruelties did not prejudice him in the 
eyes of the people, and among the emperors who 
then ruled the world Constantine was undoubtedly 
the most beloved, a circumstance which was of 
great advantage to him when he began his struggle 
with his rivals. This struggle commenced with 
Maxentius, who pretended to feel resentment for 
the death of his father, insulted Constantine, and 
from insults proceeded to hostile demonstrations. 
With a large force assembled in Italy he intended 
to invade Gaul, but so great was the aversion of 
his subjects to his cruel and rapacious character, 
that Roman deputies appeared before Constantine 
imploring him to deliver them from a tyrant. 
Constantine was well aware of the dangers to 
which he exposed himself by attacking Maxentius, 
who was obeyed by a numerous army, chiefly com¬ 
posed of veterans, who had fought under Diocletian 
and Maximian. At the same time, the army ol 
Constantine was well disciplined and accustomed 
to fight with the brave barbarians of Germany, and 
while his rival was only obeyed by soldiers he met 
with obedience among both his troops and his 
subjects. To win the affections of the people he 
protected the Christians in his own dominions, 
and he persuaded Galerius and Maximin to put a 
stop to the persecutions to which they were ex¬ 
posed in the East This was a measure of pru¬ 
dence, but the Christians in their joy, which 
increased in proportion as Constantine gave them 
still more proofs of his conviction, that Christianity 
had become a moral element in the nations which 
would give power to him who understood how to 
wield it, attributed the politic conduct of their 
master to divine inspiration, and thus the fable 
i became believed, that on his march to Italy, either 
| at Autun in France, or at Verona, or near AndeP* 

3 if 
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liacli on the Rhine in Germany as some pretend, 
Constantine had a vision, seeing in his sleep a 
cross with the inscription iv rovrry vUa. Thus, it 
is said, lie adopted the cross, and in that sign was 
victorious.* 

Constantine crossed the Cottian Alps (Mount 
Cenis), defeated the vanguard of Maxentius at 
Turin, entered Milan, and laid seige to Verona, 
under the walls of which Maxentius suffered a 
severe defeat. Another battle fought near Rome 
on the 28th of October, 312, decided the fate of 
Maxentius : his army was completely routed, and 
while he tried to escape over the Milvian bridge 
into Rome, ho was driven by the throng of the 
fugitives into the Tiber and perished in the river. 
[Maxbntius.] Constantine entered Rome, and 
displayed great activity in restoring peace to that 
city, and in removing the causes of the frequent 
disturbances by which Rome had been shaken 
during the reign of Maxentius; lie disbanded the 
body of the Praetorians, and in order that the 
empire might derive some advantage from the ex¬ 
istence of the senators, he subjected them and their 
families to a heavy poll-tax. He also accepted 
the title of Pontifex Maximus, which shews that 
at that time he lmd not the slightest intention of 
elevating Christianity at the expense of Paganism. 

The fruit of Constantine's victories was the un¬ 
disputed mastership of the whole western part of 
the empire, with its ancient capital, Rome, which, 
however, lmd then ceased to be the ordinary resi¬ 
dence of the emperors. At the same time, impor¬ 
tant events took place in the East. The emperor 
Galcrius died in a. d. 311, and Licinius, having 
united his dominions with his own, was involved 
in a war with Maximin, who, after having taken 
Byzantium by surprise, was defeated in several 
battles, and died, on his flight to Egypt, at Tarsus 
in Cilicia, in 313. [Maximinus.] Thus Licinius 
became solo master of the whole East, and the em¬ 
pire had now only two heads. In the following 
year, 314, a war broko out between Licinius and 
Constantine. At Cibalis, a town on the junction 
of the Sail with the Danube, in the southernmost 
part of Pannonia, Constantino defeated his rival 
with an inferior force; a second battle, at Mardia 
in Thrace, was indecisive, but the loss which Lici¬ 
nius sustained was immense, and lie sought for 
peace. This was readily granted him by Constan¬ 
tine, who perhaps felt himself not strong enough 
to drive his rival to extremities; but, satisfied 
with the acquisition of Illyricum, Pannonia, and 
Greece, which Licinius ceded to him, he establish¬ 
ed a kind of mock friendship between them by 
giving to Licinius the hand of his sister Constan- 
tina. During nine years the peace remained un¬ 
disturbed, a time which Constantine employed in 
reforming the administration of the empire by 
those laws of which we shall speak below, and in 
defending the northern frontiers against the in¬ 
roads of the barbarians. Illyricum and Pannonia 
were the principal theatres of these devastations, 
and among the various barbarians that dwelt north 
of the Danube and the Black Sea, the Goths, who 
had occupied Dacia, were the most dangerous. 
Constantine chastised them several times in Illyri- 
cum, and finally crossed the Danube, entered 
Dacia, and compelled them to respect the dignity 

* Compare “ Dissertation sur la Vision de Con¬ 
stantin le Grand,” by Du Voisin, bishop of Nantes. 
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of the Roman empire. His fame as a great mon¬ 
arch, distinguished both by civil and military abi¬ 
lities, increased every year, and the consciousness 
of his talents and power induced him to make n 
final straggle for the undivided government of the 
empire. In 323, he declared war against Licinius, 
who was then advanced in years and was detested 
for his cruelties, but whose land forces were equal 
to those of Constantine, while his navy was more 
numerous and manned with more experienced 
sailors. The first battle took place near Adrianople 
on the 3rd of July, 323. Each of the emperors 
had above a hundred thousand men under his com¬ 
mand ; but, after a hard struggle, in which Con¬ 
stantine gave fresh proofs of his skill and personal 
courage, Licinius was routed with great slaughter, 
his fortified camp was stormed, and he fled to By¬ 
zantium. Constantine followed him thither, and 
while he laid siege to the town, his eldest son 
CrUpus forced the entrance of the Hellespont, and 
in a three days' battle defeated Amandus, the ad¬ 
miral of Licinius, who lost onc-third of his licet. 
Unable to defend Byzantium with success, Licinius 
went to Bithynia, assembled his troops, and offered 
a second battle, which was fought at Chrysopolis, 
now Skutnri, opposite Byzantium. Constantino 

obtained a complete victory, and Licinius fled to 
Nicomcdeia. He surrendered himself on condition 
of having his life spared, a promise which Con¬ 
stantine made on the intercession of his sister Con- 
stantina, the wife of Licinius; but, after spending 
a short time in false security at Thessnlonica, the 
lace of his exile, ho was put to death by order of 
is fortunate rival. We cannot believe that ho 
was killed for forming a conspiracy; the cause of 
his death was undoubtedly the dangerous import¬ 
ance of his person. [Licinius; Constantina.] 
Constantine acted towards his memory ns, during 
the restoration in France, the memory of Napoleon 
was treated by the Bourbons: his reign was con¬ 
sidered as an usurpation, his laws were declared 
void, and infamy was cast upon his name. 

Constantine was now sole master of the empire, 
and the measures which he adopted to maintain 
himself in his lofty station were as vigorous, though 
less bloody, as those by which lie succeeded in at¬ 
taining the great object of his ambition. Tho 
West and the East of the empire had gradually 
become more distinct from each other, and as each 
of those great divisions had already been governed 
during a considerable period by different rulers, 
that distinction became dangerous for the integrity 
of the whole, in proportion as the people were 
accustomed to look upon each other as belong¬ 
ing to either of those divisions, rather than to 
the whole empire. Rome was only a nomi¬ 
nal capital, and Italy, corrupted by luxury and 
vices, lmd ceased to be the source of Roman gran¬ 
deur. Constantine felt the necessity of creating a 
new centre of the empire, and, after some hesita¬ 
tion, chose that city which down to the present 
day is a gate both to the East and the West. He 
made Byzantium the capital of the empire and the 
residence of the emperors, and called it after his 
own name, Constantinople, or the city of Constan¬ 
tine. The solemn inauguration of Constantinople 
took place in a. n. 330, according to Idatius and 
the Chronicon Alexandrinum. The possibility of 
Rome ceasing to be the capital of the Roman em¬ 
pire, had been already observed by Tacitus, who 
says (Hist. i. 4), “ Evulgato imperii arcano, posse 
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principcm alibi quain Romae fieri.” Constantinople 
was enlarged and embellished by Constantine and 
his successors; but when it is said that it equalled 
Rome in splendour, the cause must partly be attri¬ 
buted to the fact, that the beauty of Constantino¬ 
ple was ever increasing, while that of Rome was 
constantly decreasing under the rough hands of 
her barbarian conquerors. (Comp. Ciampini, De 
Sucris Aedificiis a Constantino Magno constructs.) 
By making Constantinople the residence of the 
emperors, the centre of the empire was removed 
from the Latin world to the Greek; and although 
Latin continued to be the official language for se¬ 
veral centuries, the influence of Greek civilization 
soon obtained such an ascendancy over the Latin, 
that while the Homan empire perished by the bar¬ 
barians in the West, it was changed into a Greek 
empire by the Greeks in the East There was, 
however, such a prestige of grandeur connected 
with Rome, that down to the capture of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Turks, in 1453, the rulers of the 
Eastern empire retained the name of Roman em¬ 
perors as a title by which they thought that they 
inherited the government of the world. The same 
title and the same presumption were assumed by 
the kings of the German barbarians, seated on the 
ruins of Rome, and they were the pride of their 
successors till the downfall of the Holy Roman 
empiro in Germany in 1806. 

The year 324 was signalized by an event which 
caused the greatest consternation in the empire, 
and which in the opinion of many writers has 
thrown indelible disgrace upon Constantine. His 
accomplished son, Crispus, whose virtues and glory 
would perhaps have been the joy of a father, but 
for their rendering him popular with the nation, 
and producing ambition in the mind of Crispus 
himself, was accused of high treason, and, during 
the celebration at Romo of the twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of Constantine’s victory over Maxentius, was 
arrested and sent to Pola in Istria. There he was 
put to death. Licinius Caesar, the son of the em¬ 
peror Licinius and Constantina, the sister of Con¬ 
stantine, was accused of the same crime, and 
suffered the same fate. Many other persons ac¬ 
cused of being connected with the conspiracy were 
likewise punished with death. It is said, that 
Crispu3 had been calumniated by his step-mother, 
Fausta, and that Constantine, repenting the inno¬ 
cent death of his son, and discovering that Fausta 
lived in criminal intercourse with a slave, com¬ 
manded her to be suffocated in a warm bath. As 
our space does not allow us to present more than a 
short sketch of these complicated events, some ad¬ 
ditions to which .arc given in the lives of Priscus 
and Fausta, wc refer the reader to the opinion 
of Niebuhr, who remarks (History of Rome , ed. by 
Dr. L. Schmitz, vol. v. p. 360), 41 Every one knows 
the miserable death of Constantine's son, Crispus, 
who was sent into exile to Pola, and then put to 
death. If however people will make a tragedy of 
this event, I must confess that I do not see how it 
can be proved that Crispus was innocent. When 
I read of so many insurrections of sons against 
their fathers, I do not see why Crispus, who was 
Caesar, and demanded the title of Augustus, which 
his father refused him, should not have thought,— 
4 Well, if I do not make anything of myself, my 
father will not, for he will certainly prefer the sons 
of Fausta to me, the son of a repudiated woman.’ 
Such a thought, if it did occur to Crispus, must 
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have stung him to the quick. That a father should 
order his own son to be put to death is certainly 
repulsive to our feelings, but it is rash and incon¬ 
siderate to assert that Crispus was innocent. It 
is to me highly probable that Constantine himself 
was quite convinced of his son's guilt: I infer this 
from his conduct towards the three step-brothers 
of Crispus, whom he always treated with the high¬ 
est respect, and his unity and harmony with his 
sons is truly exemplary. It is related that Fausta 
was suffocated, by Constantine’s command, by the 
steam of a bath; but Gibbon has raised some 
weighty doubts about this incredible and unac¬ 
countable act, and I cannot therefore attach any 
importance to the story.” 

During the latter part of his reign, Constantino 
enjoyed his power in peace. As early as 315, 
Arius denied at Alexandria the divinity of Christ. 
His doctrine, which afterwards gavo rise to so 
many troubles and ware, was condemned by the 
general council assembled at Nicaea in 325, one of 
the most important events in ecclesiastical history. 
Constantine protected the orthodox fathers, though 
he must be looked upon as still a Pagan, but he 
did not persecute the Arians; and the dissensions 
of a church to which he did not belong, did not 
occupy much of his ’attention, since the domestic 
peace of the empiro was not yet in danger from 
them. Notwithstanding the tranquillity of the 
empire, the evident result of a man of his genius 
being the sole ruler, Constantine felt that none 
of his sons was his equal; and by dividing his 
empire among them, he hoped to remove the 
causes of troubles like those to which ho 
owed his own accession. He therefore assigned 
to Constantine, the eldest, the administration of 
Gaul, Britain, Spain, and Tingitnnia; to Con¬ 
stants, the second, Egypt and the Asiatic pro¬ 
vinces, except the countries given to Ilanniba- 
lianus; to Constans, the youngest, Italy, Western 
Illyricum, and the rest of Africa: they all received 
the title of Augustus. He conferred the title of 
Caesar upon his nephew Dalmatius, who obtained 
the administration of Eastern Illyricum, Macedo¬ 
nia, Thrace, and Greece; and his nephew Hanni- 
balianus, who received the new title of Nobilissi- 
mus, was placed over Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Armenia Minor, with Cacsarcia as capital. They 
were to govern the empire, after his death, as a 
joint property. Among the three Augusti, Con¬ 
stantine, the eldest, was to be the first in rank, 
but they were to be equal in authority: the Caesar 
and the Nobilissimus, though sovereign in their 
dominions, were inferior in rank, and, with regard 
to the administration of the whole empire, in au¬ 
thority also to the Augusti. The failure of this plan 
of Constantine’s is related in the lives of his sons. 

In 337, Constantine was going to take the field 
against Sapor II., king of Persia, who claimed the 
provinces taken from him by Galerius and Maxi- 
mian. But his health was bad ; and having re¬ 
tired to Nicomedeia for the sake of the air and the 
waters, he died there, after a short illness, on the 
22nd of May, 337. Shortly before his death, he 
declared his intention of becoming a Christian, and 
was accordingly baptized. His death was the sig¬ 
nal for the massacre of nearly all his kinsmen, 
which was contrived by his own sons, and subse¬ 
quently of the violent death of two of his sons, 
while the second, Constantius, succeeded in be¬ 
coming sole emperor. 

3 h 2 
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The following were the most important oi the 
laws and regulations of Constantine. He devel¬ 
oped and brought to perfection the hierarchical 
system of state dignities established by Diocletian 
on the model of the Eastern courts, and of which 
the details are contained in the Notitia Dignita- 
tum. The principal officers were divided into 
three classes : the Illustrcs, the Spcctabiles, and the 
Clarissimi; for officers of a lower rank other titles 
were invented, the pompous sounds of which con¬ 
trasted strangely with the pettiness of the func¬ 
tions of the bearers. The consulship was a mere 
title, and so was the dignity of patricius; both of 
these titles were in later years often conferred 
upon barbarians. The number of public officers 
was immense, and they all derived their authority 
from the supreme chief of the empire, who could 
thus depend upon a host of men raised by their 
education above the lower classes, and who, hav¬ 
ing generally nothing but their appointments, were 
obliged to do all in their power to prevent revolu¬ 
tions, by which they would have been deprived 
of their livelihood. A similar artificial system, 
strengthening the government, is established, in 
our days, in Prussia, Austria, France, and most of 
the states of Europe. The dignity and dangerous 
military power of the praefccti praetorio were abo¬ 
lished. Under Diocletian and Maximian there 
were four praefecti, but they were only lieutenants 
of the two Augusti and their two Caesars. Con¬ 
stantino continued the number, and limited their 
power by making them civil officers: under him 
there was the Praefectus Oricnti over the Asiatic 
rovincesand Thrace; the Praefectus Italiae, over 
taly, Rhactin, Noricum, and Africa between 
Egypt and Tingitania; the Praefectus Illyrico, 
who had Illyricum, Pannonin, Macedonia, and 
Greece; and the Praefectus Galliae, over Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, and Tingitania or the westernmost 
part of Africa. Romo and Constantinople had 
each their separate praefect Under the praefecti 
there were thirteen high functionaries, who were 
civil governors of the thirteen dioceses into which 
the empire was divided, and-who had cither the 
titlo of comes or count, or of vicarius or vice-prae- 
fect Between these officers and the praefecti 
there were three proconsuls, of Asia, Achaia, and 
Africa, who however were but governors of pro¬ 
vinces, the whole number of which was one hun¬ 
dred and sixteen, and which were governed, be¬ 
sides the proconsuls, by thirty-seven consularos, 
five correctores, and seventy-one presidentes. 

The military administration was entirely sepa¬ 
rated from the civil, and as the Praefecti Praetorio 
wera changed into civil officers, as has been men¬ 
tioned above, the supreme military command was 
conferred at first upon two, then four, and finally 
eight Magistri Militum, under whom were the 
military Comites and Duces. The number of 
legions was diminished, but the army was never¬ 
theless much increased, especially by barbarian 
auxiliaries, a dangerous practice, which hastened 
the overthrow of the Western and shook the 
Eastern empire to its foundations. The increase 
of the army rendered various oppressive taxes 
necessary, which were unequally assessed, and 
caused many revolts. There were seven high 
functionaries, who may be compared with some of 
the great officers of state in our country, viz. the 
Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi, or Lord Chamberlain; 
the Magister Officiorum, who acted in many con- 
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cents as a secretary for home affairs; the Quaestor, 
or Lord Chancellor and Seal-Keeper; the Comes 
Sacrarura Largitionum, or Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer for the public revenue; the Comes Rerum 
Privatarum Divinae Domus for the private pro¬ 
perty of the emperor; and, finally, two Comites 
Domcsticorum, or simply Domestici, the com¬ 
manders of the imperial life-guard. For further 
details we refer to the authorities enumerated at 
the end of this article, and to Gutherius, u De 
Officiis Domus Augustae.*’ 

Constantine deserves the name of Great: he rose 
to the highest pinnacle of power, and owed Iris for¬ 
tune to nobody but himself. His birth was a source 
of dangers to him; bis exalted qualities caused 
jealousy among his enemies, and during the greater 
part of his reign his life was one continued struggle. 
He overcame all obstacles through his own exer¬ 
tions ; his skill vanquished his enemies ; his 
energy kept the hydra of anarchy headless ; his 
prudence conducted him in safety through con¬ 
spiracies, rebellions, battles, and murder, to the 
throne of Rome ; his wisdom created a new organi¬ 
zation for an empire, which consisted of huge frag¬ 
ments, and which no human hand seemed powerful 
enough to raise to a solid edifice. Christianity 
was made by him the religion of the state, but 
Paganism was not persecuted though discouraged. 
The Christianity of the emperor himself has been 
a subject of warm controversy both in ancient and 
modem times, but the graphic account which 
Niebuhr gives of Constantine's belief seems to bo 
perfectly just. Speaking of the murder of Liciniua 
and his own son Crispus, Niebuhr remarks (Hist, of 
Iioine y vol. v. p. 8.59), “ Many judge of him by 
too severe a standard, because they look upon him 
as a Christian; but I cannot regard him in that 
light. The religion which he had in his head 
must have been a strange compound indeed. Tho 
man who had on Iris coins the inscription Sol 
inviclus , who worshipped pagan divinities, consult¬ 
ed the haruspices, indulged in a number of pagan 
superstitions, and, on the other hand, built 
churches, shut up pagan temples, and interfered 
with tho council of Nicaca, must have been a re¬ 
pulsive phaenomenon, and was certainly not a 
Christian. He did not allow himself to be bap¬ 
tized till the last moments of his life, and those 
who praise him for this do not know what they 
are doing. He was a superstitious man, and 
mixed up his Christian religion with all kinds of 
absurd superstitions and opinions. When, there¬ 
fore, certain Oriental writers call him l<ran6(TTo\os 
they do not know what they are saying, and to 
speak of him as a saint is a profanation of the word.** 
The blame which falls upon Constantine for the 
death of Maximum, Licinius, and Crispus, will fall 
upon many kings, and we have only fabulous ac¬ 
counts of the mental sufferings which his bloody 
deeds might have caused him. Constantine was 
not so great during the latter part of his reign. 
In proportion as he advanced in years he lost that 
serene generosity which had distinguished him 
while he was younger; his temper grew acrimonious, 
and he gave way to passionate bursts of resent¬ 
ment which he would have suppressed while he was 
in the bloom of manhood. He felt that the gran¬ 
deur of Rome could be maintained only in the 
East, and he founded Constantinople; but the 
spirit of the East overwhelmed him, and he sacri¬ 
ficed the heroic majesty of a Roman emperor to 
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the showy pomp and the vain ceremonies of an 
Asiatic court. His life is an example of a great 
historical lesson : the West may conquer the Hast, 
but the conqueror will die on his trophies by the 
poison of sensuality. 

As Constantine the Great was a successful 
political reformer, and the protector of a new 
religion, lie has received as much undeserved re¬ 
proaches as praise ; the Christian writers generally 
deified him, and the Pagan historians have cast 
infamy on his memory. To judge him fairly was 
reserved for the historians of later times. 

(Euseb. Vita Constunlini; Eutrop. lib. x. ; 
Sextus Rufus, Brev. 26; AureL Viet. EpiL 40, 
41, da Coes. 40, &c.; Zosiin. lib. ii., Zosimus is 
a violent antagonist of Constantine ; Zonar. lib. 
xiii. ; Lac tan t. de Mori. Persccut. *24—5*2 ; Oros. 
lib. vii.; An mi. Marc. lib. xiv., &c., Exccrpta. , p. 
710, &c., ed. Valcsius. The accounts of, and the 
opinions on, Constantine given by Eumenius, 
Nazarius, &c., in the Panegyrics (especially vi.— 
xi.), and by the emperor Julian, in his Caesars as 
well as in his Orations, are of great importance, 
but full of partiality : Julian treats Constantine 
very badly, and the Panegyrics are what their 
name indicates. Among the ecclesiastical writers, 
Eusebius, Lactnntius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theo- 
plinnes, &c., are the principal; but it has already 
been observed that their statements must be pe¬ 
rused with great precaution. The Life of Constan¬ 
tine by Praxagoras, which was known to the 
Byzantines, is lost. Besides these sources, there 
is scarcely a writer of the tirao of Constantine and 
the following centuries, who docs not give some 
account of Constantine; and even in the works of 
the later Byzantines, such as Constantine Porphy- 
logenitus and Ccdrenus, we find valuable additions 
to the history of that great emperor. The most com¬ 
plete list of sources, with critical observations, is con¬ 
tained in Tillemont, Histoire dcs Empcreurs. See 
also Manso, Lehcn Constantins dcs Grossen.) [W. P.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS II. FLA'VIUS CLAU¬ 
DIUS, suniamed the Younger, Roman emperor, 
a. d. 337—340, the second son of Constantine 
tlio Great, and the first whom he had by his second 
wife, Fausta, was born at Arelatum, now Arles, in 
Gaul, on the 7th of August, a. d. 312. As early 
as a. d. 316, he was created Caesar, together with 
his elder brother, Crispus, and the younger Lici- 
nius, and he held the consulship several times. In 
commemoration of the fifth anniversary of his 
Caesarship, in 321, the orator Nazarius delivered 
a panegyric (Panegyr. Veter, ix.), which, however, 
is of little importance. In 335 he was entrusted 
with the administration of Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain. After the death of his father, 337, he receiv¬ 
ed in the division of the empire between the three 
sons of the Great Constantine and his nephews, 
Ualmatius and Hannibalianus, the same provinces 
which he had governed under his lather, and a 
part of Africa. Being the eldest surviving son of 


Constantine, he received some exterior marks of 
respect from the other emperors, but he had no 
authority over them. Dissatisfied with his share 
of the spoil, he exacted from his younger brother 
Constans the rest of Africa and the co-administra¬ 
tion of Italy. Constans refused to give up those 
provinces. Constantine declared war against him, 
and invaded Italy by sea and by land, and 
at Aquileia met with the army of Constans, who 
approached from Dacia. Having rashly pursued 
the enemy when they gave way in a mock flight, 
Constantine was suddenly surrounded by them and 
fell under their swords, (a. d. 340.) His body was 
thrown into the river Alsa, but was afterwards 
found and buried with royal honours. He was 
twice married, but the names of his wives are not 
known ; they probably both died before him, and he 
left no issue. An unknown author pronounced a 
monody on his death, which is contained in Ha- 
vercamp's edition of Eutropius. (Zosini. lib. ii.; 
Zonar. lib. xiii.; Euseb. Vita Const, iv. 40—49 ; 
Prosper, Chron. Acyndino et Proculo Coss; more 
authorities arc given in the lives of his brothers, 
Constantius and Constans.) [W. I\] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS III., FLA'VIUS HE- 
RA'CLl US, calledNOVUS CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor of the East, a. d. 641, the son of the emperor 
Heraclius by his first wife, Eudoxia, was bom in 
May, 612, and succeeded his father on the 11th of 
March (February), 641, together with his younger 
half-brother Heracleonas, the succession being thus 
established by the testament of their father. Con¬ 
stantine died as early as the 22nd of June (25th 
of May) a. d. 641, after a reign of 103 days, either 
from ill-health, or probably from poison adminis¬ 
tered to him by his step-mother Martina. His 
successor was his brother Heracleonas. [JIeka- 
cleonas; Constans II.] Constantine distin¬ 
guished himself personally in a war against the 
Persians. Advised by bis rapacious treasurer, 
Philagrius, he sacrilegiously ordered the grave of 
his father to be robbed of a golden crown of seventy 
pounds' weight, which stuck so fast to the head of 
the dead emperor, that the corpse was mutilated 
in removing the crown from it. (Theophan. pp. 
251, 275, &c., ed. Paris; Cedrcn. p. 430, &c.,ed. 
Paris; Zonar. vol. ii. pp. 71, 87, &c., cd. Paris; 
Glycas, p. 276, ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS IV., FLA'VIUS, sur- 
named POGONA'TUS or BARBA'TUS, em¬ 
peror of the East, a. d. 668—685, the eldest son 
of Constans II., succeeded his father in 668. 
Constans having lost his life by assassination at 
Syracuse, his murderers, who seemed to have had 
great power, and who were assisted by the Greek 
army stationed in Sicily, chose as emperor one 
Mizizus, Mecentius, or Mezzetius, an Armenian. 
Constantine fitted out an expedition against the 
usurper, quelled the rebellion in 669, and put 
Mizizus to death. After a short stay at Syracuse, 
Constantine sailed back to Constantinople, carry¬ 
ing with him the body of his father; but no sooner 
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was he gone, than an Arabic fleet, perhaps invited 
thither by the rebels, appeared olT Syracuse. 
The place was taken by surprise and partly de¬ 
stroyed, and the riches and statues, the plunder of 
Rome, collected there by Constans, were carried 
by the Arabs to Alexandria. The Greek troops 
in Asia revolted soon after the return of the em¬ 
peror. They would be governed by a “Trinity,” 
and not by a sole sovereign, and demanded that 
Constantine should divide his authority with his 
two brothers, Hemclius and Tiberius, who had the 
title but not the power of Augusti. This rebellion 
was likewise soon quelled, and Constantine par¬ 
doned both his brothers. At the same time, an 
Arabic army commanded by Ukbah and Din&r 
invaded the remaining part of the Greek dominions 
in Africa (Mauretania), penetrated as far as the 
shores of the Atlantic, and ravaged the country so 
fearfully, that both the Greek and Berber inhabi¬ 
tants rose in despair, and, under the command of a 
native chief named Kussileh, surprised the Mos¬ 
lems, and killed nearly all of them. This however 
was no advantage to the emperor, since Kussileh 
succeeded in seizing the supreme power in that 
country. 

In 671 the Arabs equipped a powerful fleet 

with the intention of laying siege to Constantino¬ 
ple. They conquered Smyrna and nearly all the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago, and began the 
blockade of Constantinople in the spring of 672; 

but, after a protracted siege of five months,were com¬ 
pelled to sail back, after sustaining immense losses 
from the Greek fire, which had just been invented 
by Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis in Syria, and 
was first employed in that siege. Yezid, the son 
of the khalif Mh’awiyah, who commanded the 
Arabic forces, returned in the following spring, 
and, during a period of seven years, regularly ap¬ 
peared before Constantinople in the spring, and 
sailed to his winter-quarters in the autumn, but 
wu^ not able to tako the city. During the last 
siege, in 679, the Arabic fleet lost so many ships 
by the Greek fire, that Ye/.id was compelled to 
make a hasty retreat, and not having a sufficient 
number of ships for his numerous forces, despatched 
a body of 30,000 men by land for Syria, while he 
embarked the rest on board his fleet. But his 
fleet was destroyed by a storm, and the land army 
was overtaken and cut to pieces by a Greek army 
commanded by Fiorus, Petronas, and Cyprianus. 
This unfortunate campaign, and the war at the 
same time with the Maronites or Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, pressed so heavily upon the khalif 
Mfi’awiyah, that, wishing for peace, he signed the 
conditions offered him by Constantine, and he thus 
became liable, for the period of thirty years, to an 
annual tribute of 3000 pounds of gold accompanied 
by rich presents of slaves and horses. By this 
glorious peace the authority of the Greek emperor 
rose to such a height, that all the minor powers of 
Asia sought his protection. But his name was 
less dreaded in Europe, for he was compelled by 
the Bulgarians to cede to them that country south 
of the Danube which is still called Bulgaria. 

In 680 Constantine assembled the sixth general 
council at Constantinople, by which the Monoth- 
elists were condemned and peace was restored 
to the church. In 681 the emperor’s brothers, 
Heraclius and Tiberius, were both deprived of their 
dignity of Augustus, which title Constantine con¬ 
ferred upon his son Justinian. We know almost 
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nothing of the last five years of the reign of Con¬ 
stantine : he died in the month of September, 685, 
and was succeeded by his son, Justinian II. 

Besides the wars which signalized the reign 
of Constantine IV., there is an event not less 
remarkable, whicli most probably took place during 
the same period. We allude to the new division 
of the empire, which had hitherto been adminis¬ 
tered according to the ancient system, so that, for 
instance, all the Asiatic dominions were ruled by 
a civil governor or proconsul, and the whole army 
stationed in that part of the empire had likewise 
but one chief commander, the praefect of Asia. 
The constant incursions of the Arabs required the 
presence of different moveable corps stationed in 
the frontier provinces, the commanders of which 
were independent of one another: these bodies 
were called themala (04/xara), from thema (0</xa)» 
a position. This name was afterwards given to 
the districts in which such corps were stationed, 
and its use became so general, that at last the 
whole empire was divided into twenty-nine llw.~ 
mala , seventeen of which were in the eastern and 
southern or Asiatic part of the empire, and twelve 
in the northern and western parts, from the Cini- 
merinn Bosporus to Sicily. This important change 
in the administration of the empire took place in 
the latter years of the reign of Ileraclius, or in the 
reign of Constantine IV., that is, from about 635 
to 685. But although we do not precisely know 
the year, there are many reasons for believing that 
Constantine IV. was the originator of tliat plan. 
[CONSTANTINUS VII.] (Cedren. p. 436, &c., ed. 
Paris ; Zonnr. vol. ii. p. 89, &c., ed. Paris ; Gly- 
cas, p. 278, &c., ed. Paris; Theophan. p. 289, &c., 
ed. Paris; Paul us Diacon. Dc (Jcstis Longotmnl. 
v. 30.) [W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS V., surnamed COPUO'- 
NYMUS (d Korpuiwuos), because he polluted the 
baptismal font at the time of his baptism, emperor 
of the East, a. d. 741—775, was the only son of 
the emperor Leo III. Isaurus. 11 c was born in 719, 
and succeeded his father in 741. The unfortunate 
commencement of his reign is related in the life of 
the einperor Ahtavasdks, p. 370, b. The down¬ 
fall of this usurper in 743 and the complete success 
of Constantine caused much grief to pope Zaclmrias, 
who had recognized Artavasdes because lie pro¬ 
tected the worship of images, while Constantine 
was an iconoclast, at whose instigation a council 
held at Constantinople in 754 condemned the wor¬ 
ship of images throughout the whole Eastern em¬ 
pire. Constantine was most cruel in his proceed¬ 
ings against the orthodox : lie anathematized 
Joannes Damascenus and put to death Constan¬ 
tine, the patriarch of Constantinople, St. Stcpha- 
nus, and many other fathers who had declared lor 
the images. In 751 Eutychius, exarch of Ravenna, 
was driven out by Astolf (Astaulplms), king of the 
Longobards, who united tliat province with his 
dominions after the dignity of exarch lmd been in 
existence during a period of 185 years. A war 
having broken out between Astolf and Pi pin the 
Short, king of the Franks, the latter conquered 
the exarchate and gave it to pope Stephen (755), 
the first pope who ever had temporal dominions, 
the duchy of Rome being still a dependency of the 
Eastern empire. Constantine sent ambassadors to 
Pipin, Astolf, and the pope, to claim the restitution 
of the exarchate ; but the negotiations proved abor¬ 
tive, since the emperor could not give them sufli- 
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cient weight by the display of a formidable army 
in Italy; for his troops were engaged in disastrous 
wars with the Arabs, who ravaged Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, and Isauria; with the Slavonians, who 
conquered Greece; and with the Bulgarians, who 
penetrated several times as far as the environs of 
Constantinople. The Bulgarian king, Paganus, 
however, suffered a severe defeat from Constantine 
in 765, in which he was treacherously killed, and 
Constantine entered his capital in triumph; but in 
the following year he sustained a severe defeat 
from the Bulgarians, and was compelled to fly 
ingloriously, after losing his fleet and army. 
Constantine still flattered himself with regaining 
Ravenna, either by force or arms; but after Charle¬ 
magne became king of the Franks he relinquished 
this hope, and united his dominions on the conti¬ 
nent of southern Italy with the island of Sicily, 
putting all those provinces under the authority of 
the Patricius or governor-general of Sicily. The 
continental part of the new province or Thema of 
Sicily was sometimes allied Sicilia secuuda , whence 
arose the name of both the Sicilies, which is still 
the regular designation of the kingdom of Naples. 
In 774, the empire was once more invaded by the 
Bulgarians under their king Telericus; but Con¬ 
stantino checked his progress, and in the following 

year fitted out a powerful expedition to chuatisc 

the barbarian. Having; resolved to take the com¬ 
mand of it in person, he set out for the Haemus; 
blit some ulcers on his legs, the consequence of his 
debaucheries, having suddenly burst, he stopped at 
Areadiopolis, and finally went on board his fleet 
off Selcmbria, where he died from an inflammatory 
fever on the 14th of September, 775. 

Constantine V. was a cruel, profligate, and most 
fanatical man; but he was, nevertheless, well 
adapted for the business of government. lie was 
addicted to unnatural vices; his passion for horses 
procured him the nickname of Cabullinus. He was 
thrice married : viz. to Irene, daughter of the 
khagan or khan of the Khazars ; a lady called 
Maria; and Eudoxia Mclissena. His successor 
was his eldest son, Leo IV., whom he had by 
Irene. During the reign of Constantine V. the 
beautiful aqueduct of Constantinople, built by the 
emperor Valens, which had been ruined by the 
barbarians in the time of the emperor Hernclius, 
was restored by order of Constantine. (Theophan. 
p. 346, &c., cd. Paris; Cedren. p. 549, &c., ed. 
Paris; Nicephor. Gregoras, p. 38, &c., ed. Paris ; 
G'lycas, p. 283, ed. Paris; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 105, 
ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS VI., FLA'VIUS, emperor 
of the East, a. d. 780-797, the son of Leo IV. 
Chazarus Isaurus and Irene, was bom in 771, and 
succeeded his father in 780, under the guardian¬ 
ship of his mother, a highly-gifted but ambitious 
and cruel woman, a native of Athens. The reign 
of Constantine VI. presents a hideous picture of 
wars, civil and religious troubles, and pitiless crimes. 
Elpidii8, governor of the thema of Sicily, revolted 
in 781; and it seems that his intention was either 
to place himself or one of the four paternal uncles 
of the young emperor on the throne; but the 
eunuch Theodore, an able general, defeated him in 
several engagements in 78*2, and Elpidus fled with 
his treasures to the Arabs in Africa, by whom he 
was treated till his death with the honours due to 
nu emperor. The power of the Arabs grew every 
year more dangerous to the empire. In 781 they 
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suffered a severe defeat from the eunuch Joannes 
in Armenia, evacuated that country, and fled in 
confusion to Syria; but in the following year, a 
powerful Arabian army, divided into three strong 
bodies, and commanded by Ilarun-ar-Rashid, the 
son of the khalif Mahadi, penetrated as far as the 
Bosporus, and compelled Irene to pay an annual 
tribute of 60,000 pieces of gold. The peace, how¬ 
ever, was broken some years afterwards, and the 
new war lasted till the end of the reign of Con¬ 
stantine, who in 790 lost half of his fleet in the 
gulf of Attalia, but obtained several victories over 
the Arabs by land. He was likewise victorious 
in a war with the Slavonians, who had conquered 
all Greece, but were driven back by Stauiacius 
in 784. 

At an early age, Constantine was betrothed to 
Rotrudis, daughter of Charlemagne; but quarrels 
having broken out with that emperor on the sub¬ 
ject of the Greek dominions in Italy, the match 
was broken off, and Constantine married Maria, 
an Armenian lady, whom lie repudiated three 
years afterwards, and married one Theodata. In 
787, the sect of the Iconoclasts was condemned in 
the seventh general council held at Nicaea, and 
the worship of images was restored throughout 
the empire. When Constantine came of age, he 
was of course intrusted with the administration of 
the empire; but lreno's influence was so great, 
that sho remained the real sovereign. Tired 
of his vassalage, Constantine intrigued against her, 
and had already resolved to arrest her, when the 
plot was discovered ; his partisans were severely 
punished, and lie himself received the chastisement 
of a boy from the hands of his mother. Infuriated 
by this outrage, the young emperor requested the 
assistance of his Armenian life-guard, and, hav¬ 
ing found them all devoted to him, seized upon 
his mother, and confined her in one of her palaces, 
where she was kindly treated, but was allowed to 
have no other company but that of her attendants. 
A reconciliation took place some time afterwards, 
but Irene finally contrived the ruin of her son. 

After succeeding in being recognized as the 
lawful master of the empire, Constantine put him¬ 
self at the head of his army, and set out to meet 
the Bulgarians, who were plundering all Thrace. 
He obtained some advantages over them, but lost 
a pitched battle, saw his army cut to pieces, and 
with difficulty escaped to Constantinople. There 
he received intelligence that a conspiracy against 
his life, formed by his four uncles and supported 
by the Armenian guard, was on the eve of 
breaking out His measures were at once quick 
and energetic : he seized the conspirators, dis¬ 
armed the Armenians, whose commander, Alexis, 
had his eyes put out, and punished his uncles with 
equal severity : one of them was blinded, and the 
three others had their tongues cut oft*, and they 
were all forced to become ecclesiastics, in order to 
incapacitate them for reigning. They were after¬ 
wards banished, and died in obscurity. 

The reconciliation which had taken place be¬ 
tween Constantine and his mother was a hollow 
one; Irene could not forget that she had once 
ruled, and during an expedition of her son against 
the Arabs she formed another conspiracy. On Con¬ 
stantine's return in 797, he was suddenly assailed 
by assassins while he was sitting in the Hippo¬ 
drome to look at the races. He escaped unhurt, fled 
from the city, and directed his course to Phrygia. 
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Before arriving there, he was joined by the empress | 
and a host of partisans. Relying on the promises j 
of Irene, he returned to Constantinople, but was 
surprised in his palace by a band of assassins hired 
by Irene and her favourite, the general Stauracius. 
liis eyes were put out by their order with so 
much violence that he died on the same day. By 
a singular coincidence of circumstances, lie was 
murdered in the u Porphyra," the name of the 
apartment where the empresses were accustomed 
to be confined, and where he was born. His 
only son, Leo, having died in his lifetime, he was 
succeeded by his mother Irene. Constantine VI. 
was the last of the Isaurian dynasty. Zonaras 
and Cedrenus say, that he survived his excaeca- 
tion for a considerable time; but their opinion 
seems to be untenable, although Le Beau believes 
it to be correct. (Theophan. p. 382, &c., ed. Paris; 
Cedren. p. 4G9, &c., ed. Paris ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 
93, &c., ed. Paris ; Joel, p. 178, ed. Paris ; Gly- 
cus, p. *28.5, ed. Paris. [W. P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS VII. FLA'VIUS POR- 
PIIVROGE'NITUS (6 nop<pvpoy€vv7)Tos), em¬ 
peror of the East, a. d. 911—959, the only son 
of the emperor Leo VI. Philosophus, of the 
Macedonian dynasty, and his fourth wife, Zoe, 
was born in a. d. 905; the name noptpvpoytviviTos , 
that is, “ born in the purple," was given to him 
because ho was born in an apartment of the im¬ 
perial palace called v6p(pupa y in which the empresses 
awaited their confinement The name Porphyro- 
gonitus is also given to Constantine VI., but it is 
generally employed to distinguish the subject of 
this article. Constantine succeeded his father in 
911, and reigned under the guardianship of his 
paternal uncle, Alexander, who was already Augus¬ 
tus, governed the empire ns an absolute monarch, 
and died in the following year, 912. After his 
death the government was usurped by Romanus 
I.ccnpenus, who excluded Constantine from the 
administration, leaving him nothing but an hono¬ 
rary retreat in the imperial palace, and who ruled 
as emperor till 944, when ho was deposed and 
exiled by his sons Stephanus and Constantine, 
both Augusti, and who expected to be recognised 
as emperors. [Romanus Lbcapenus.] They 
were deceived ; the people declared for the son of 
Leo; Constantine left his solitude, and, supported 
by an enthusiastic population, seized upon the 
usurpers, banished them, and ascended the throne. 

In the long period of his retirement Constantine 
had become a model of learning and theoretical 
wisdom ; but the energy of his character was sup¬ 
pressed ; instead of men he knew books, and when 
he took the reins of government into his hands, he 
held them without strength, prudence, and resolu¬ 
tion. He would have been an excellent artist or 
professor, but was an incompetent emperor. Yet 
the good qualities of his heart, his humanity, his 
love of justice, his sense of order, his passion for 
the fine arts and literature, won him the affections 
of his subjects. His good nature often caused him 
to trust without ’discernment, and to confer the 
high offices of the state upon fools or rogues ; but 
he was not always deceived in his choice, and 
many of his ministers and generals were able men, 
and equally devoted to their business and their 
master. The empire was thus governed much 
better than could have been expected. In a long 
and bloody war against the Arabs in Syria, the 
Greek arms were victorious under Leo and Nice- 
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phoms, the sons of Bardas Phocas ; the Chris¬ 
tian princes of Il>eria recognised the supremacy of 
the emperor ; alliances of the Greeks with the 
Petchenegues or Patzinacitae in southern Russia 
checked both the Russians and the Bulgarians in 
their hostile designs against the empire: and Con¬ 
stantine had the satisfaction of receiving in his 
palace ambassadors of the khalifa of Baghdad and 
Africa, and of the Reman emneror Otiio the Great. 
Luitprand, the emperors ambassador, has left us a 
most interesting account ol his nrssion to Constan¬ 
tinople. (Antiale s Luilprandi.) One of the most 
praiseworthy acts of Constantine was the restoration 
to their lawful proprietors of estates confiscated 
during rebellions, and held by robbers and swind¬ 
lers without any titles, or under fraudulent ones. 
Constantine’s end was hastened by poison, ad¬ 
ministered to him by an ungrateful son, Romanus 
(his successor), in consequence of which he d*ed 
on the 15th of November, a. r>. 959. His wife 
was Helena, by whom he had the above-mentioned 
son Romanus, a daughter Theodora, married to 
Joannes Zimiscus, and other children. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus holds a high rank 
in literature. His productions are no master- 
works in point of style and thought, but they treat 
of important and interesting subjects, and without 
him our knowledge of bis time would be reduced 
to a few vague notions; for he not only composed 
works himself, but caused others to be composed 
or compiled by the most able men among \uh 
subjects. His own works are— 

I. *Ic TropiKi * 5 tifyrjais rov filov nal trpdf-twv rov 
l ) a ( Tt\tlov mv aoidlfxov fiwuXim ( Vila HaMlix ), 
the life of Basilius I. Maccdo, the grandfather of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, a work of groat im¬ 
portance for the reign and character of that great 
emperor, although it contains many things which 
cannot be relied upon, as Constantine was rather 
credulous, and embellished the truth from motives 
of filial piety or vanity. Editions: 1. By Leo 
Allatius in his ^mutcroi, with a Latin translation, 
Cologne, 1653, 8vo.; the text divided into 70 
sections or chapters. 2. By Combelisius, in his 
44 Scriptores post Theophanem," Paris, 1685, fol. ; 
divided into 101 sections or chapters ; with a new 
translation and notes of the editor. 

II. Ufp\ rwv w De Thematibus." (The 

origin and signification of the word &e/xa as a new 
name for 44 province," is given in the life of Con- 
stantinus IV.) This work is divided into two 
books; the first treats on the Eastern (Eastern and 
Southern) or Asiatic themns, and the second on 
the Western (Western and Northern) or European 
themas. Editions: 1. The first book, with a 
Latin translation and notes, by B. Vulcanius, 
Leyden, 1588, 8vo. 2. The second book, with a 
Ijatin translation and notes by T. Morellus, Paris, 
1609, 8vo. Both these editions, and consequently 
the complete work, were reprinted and edited with 
some other works of Constantine, by Meursins, 
Leyden, 1617, 8vo. 3. The same in the sixth 

volume of 44 J. Meursii Opera," edited by Lami. 
4. The complete work, by Bandurius, in the first 
volume of his “ Iinperium Orientale," with notes 
and a corrected version by the editor. 5. The 
same in the third volume of the Bonn edition or 
the works of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, a re¬ 
vised reprint of the edition of Bandurius, but 
without the map of De l’lsle, edited by Immanuel 
Bekker, Bonn, 1840. 
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ITT. 44 De Administrando Impcrio," without a 
corresponding Greek title. This celebrated work 
was written by the imperial author for the special 
purpose of informing his son Romanus of the 
political state of the empire, its various resources, 
and the political principles which ought to be fol¬ 
lowed in its administration, as well as in its rela¬ 
tions to foreign nations. It contains abundance of 
historical, geographical, ethnographical, and politi¬ 
cal facts of great importance, and without it our 
knowledge of the times of the author and the 
nations which were c'ther his subjects or his 
neighbours would be little more than vagueness, 
error, or complete darkness. The work is divided 
into 53 chapters, preceded by a dedication to 
prince Romanus. In the first 13 chapters the 
author gives an account of the state of several na¬ 
tions which lived towards the north of the Danube, 
such as the Petchenegucs or Patzinacitae, the 
Chazars, the Bulgarians, the Turks (by which he 
means the Majars or present Hungarians), and 
especially the Russians, who were then the most 
dangerous enemies of Constantinople. In the 
14 th and following chapters he speaks of Moham¬ 
med, and gives a view of the rising power of the 
Arabs, which leads him to Spain and the conquest 
of the West Gothic kingdom by the Arabs, (cc. 
*23 and *24.) The relations of the Greeks to Italy 
and to the Frankish kingdoms are related in cc. 
‘2b to 20. In the eight following chapters (29 to 
36), which are all very long, he dwells on the 
history and geography of those parts of the empire 
which a few centuries before his time were, and 
are still, occupied by Slavonian nations viz. Dal¬ 
matia, Servia, Croatia, &c. In c.37 and following 
he returns to the Patzinacitae, Chazars, and other 
nations in ancient Scythia—a most valuable and in¬ 
teresting section, on which Bayer wrote the best 
commentary which we have on the work : it refers 
likewise to the corresponding part of the Themata 
and is contained in the ninth volume of the w Com¬ 
mentary Acadcmiac Pctropolitanac." After illus¬ 
trating that subject, Constantine proceeds to Iberia, 
Armenia, and some of the adjacent countries in 
Asia. Chapter 52 contains some remarks on the 
thenia of the Peloponnesus, a country of which 
the author speaks also occasionally in other chap¬ 
ters; and in the 53rd and last chapter, which is 
of considerable length, he gives interesting infor¬ 
mation respecting the city of Ciicrson, the Cherso- 
nitae, and other adjacent nations. The style of 
the work i9 generally clear and simple, but the 
logical order of the subjects is in some instances 
broken. Editions: 1 and 2. By Mcursius, 1610, 
8vo. and 1617, 8vo., in his 44 Opera Const. Porph.,'* 
with a Latin translation. 3. By the same, in the 
sixth volume of “ Mcursii Opera," edited by Lami, 
in which, however, only the translation of Mcursius 
is contained, the editor having likewise given the 
more perfect text and translation of Bandurius. 
4. By Bandurius, in his 44 Imperium Orientale," 
the best edition, partly on account of a map of the 
Eastern empire by Guillaume de L’ Isle, which be¬ 
longs both to this work and to that on the Themas. 
Bandurius added a new translation and an exten¬ 
sive commentary. Having perused better MSS. 
than Mcursius, Bandurius was enabled to add the 
text with a translation of the 23rd and 24th chap¬ 
ters ( 4 * De Iberia" and 44 De Hispania"), of which 
Menrsius had only fragments, so that he could not 
translate them. 5. By Immanuel Bekkcr, Bonn, 
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1840, in the Bonn collection of the Byzantines, a 
revised reprint of the edition of Bandurius without 
the map of Guillaume de L’ Isle. The commen¬ 
tary of Bayer cited above belongs likewise to this 
work. 

IV. 3i€\iov T oktikov^ ra^tv 7 repuxov rajy Hard 
$d\arrav xal yrju /xaxo.ueVcoj', commonly called 
44 Tactica," an essay on the art of warfare by sea 
and by land, a very interesting treatise. Edi¬ 
tions : 1 and 2. By Meursius, in “ Constantini 
Opera," and in the sixth volume of 44 Meursii 
Opera," edited by Lami, both cited .above. No. 1 
gives only the text, but No. 2 has also a Latin 
translation by Lami. Mallei, who translated a 
Cod. Veronensis of this work, attributes it to Con¬ 
stantine, the son of the emperor Romanus Leca- 
penus. 

V. BiffAfos' ^TfiarrryiK&i' irtp\ iduiu 1ba<p6puv 
iOv&y, Ac., commonly called 44 Stratcgica," an in¬ 
teresting treatise on the mode of warfare adopted 
by different nations. Edition, by Mcursius, in the 
sixth volume of his works edited by Lami, with a 
Latin translation of the editor. 

VI. "E kQ*<tis ttjs Baoi\tluv “ De Cere- 

moniis Aulae Byzantinae.” This work is divided 
into three sections, viz. the first book, an appendix 
to the first book, and the second book. It gives a 
detailed account of the ceremonies observed at tlio 
imperial court of Constantinople. The appendix 
to the first book treats of the ceremonies observed 
in the imperial camp, and when the emperor sets 
out front his palace for the purpose of leading his 
army into the field, or returns from it to his 
capital: it is dedicated to Romanus, the son of 
Constantine. The first book is divided into 97 
chapters, the appendix into 16 sections, or heads, 
which are not numbered, and the second book 
into 56 chapters, the last chapter incomplete ; and 
it seems that there were originally some chapters 
more, which have not been discovered yet. The 
work is on the whole tedious and wearisome, as wo 
may presume from the nature of the subject and 
the character of the emperor, who dwells with 
delight on trifling forms and usages which 
scarcely anybody but a master of ceremonies would 
find it worth while to write upon. The style, 
however, is pure and elegant for the time ; but the 
work abounds with Arabic and other terras strange 
to the Greek language, which are, however, ex¬ 
plained by the commentators. It is impossible to 
read it through ; but if used as a book of reference 
it answers well, and it contains, besides, a number 
of important facts, and little stories or anecdotes 
referring to the life of former emperors. Editions : 
1. By Lcich and Reiske, the first volume contain¬ 
ing the first book and the appendix, Leipzig, 1751, 
fol.: the second volume containing the second 
book, ibid. 1754, fob, with a Latin translation, 
an excellent Commentary to the first book by 
Reiske, and Notes and a “Commentatio de Vita 
et Rebus Gcstis Constantini" by Lcich. 2. By 
Niebuhr, vol. i., Bonn, 1829, 8vo.; vol. ii., ibid 
1830. This is a carefully revised reprint of the 
editio princeps ; it contains the remaining part of 
Reiske’s commentary (to the appendix and the 
second book), first edited by Niebuhr. The prin¬ 
cipal laws issued by Constantine (Novellae Con- 
stitutiones) have been published by Leunclavitis, 
in his “Jus Graeco-Rom an urn,” and by Labile, 
Paris, 1606,8vo. Constantine wrote besides several 
smaller treatises on religious and other matters. 
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Besides his own writings, we owe to Constan¬ 
tine’s love of literature the preservation of some 
works from destruction or oblivion, and the compila¬ 
tion of others at his order. Such are: I. “ Collectanea 
et Excerpta Historico-Politica et Moralia,” an ex¬ 
tensive compilation, of which but the 27th book, 
Tlepl TlpeaSeitau, “ De Legationibus,” and the 50th, 
flepi ’Aperts Kai K arias, “ Do Virtute et Vitio,” 
have been preserved. A further account of this 
work is given in the life of Priscus. II. *Imna- 
rprndy “ De Medicina Veterinaria,” compiled from 
the works of a number of writers, a list of whom 
is given by Fabricius; it is divided into two 
books. Editions: 1. A Latin translation by J. 
Ruellius, Paris, 1530, fol. 2. The Greek text, by 
Simon Grynaeus, Basel, 1537, 4to. 3. By Valesius, 
together with the “Collectanea,” Ac., Paris, 1634, 
4to. An Italian translation of it was published 
at Venice, 1543, 8vo., and a French one at Paris, 
1563, 4to. III. rfuinovtKa, “ De Re Rustica,” 
which is generally attributed to Bassus Cassianus. 
[ Bahsus Cassianus.] Both the Ilippiatrica and 
the Geoponica were held in high esteem in the 
middle ages ns well ns in after times, and they 
were both used for practical purposes, as we may 
see from the numerous editions and translations, 
especially of the Geoponica. The first eight books 
of this work, which treat on the cure of beasts, 
and form a kind of domestic veterinary hand¬ 
book, were separately published in a Latin trans¬ 
lation by Andreas a Lacuna, Cologne, 1543, 8vo. 
An Italian translation of the complete work ap- 
eared at Venice, 1542; French ones at Poitiers, 
545, Lyon, 1557 ; and a German, by Michael 
Herr, in 1551, 3rd edition, edited by Ludwig 
Hahns, Strnssburg, 1566, 8vo. 

The Annals of Theoplmncs were continued by 
Constantine’s order [Thbopiianes], and he also 
induced Josephus Genesius to write his Annals, 
which contain the period from Leo Armen us to 
Basilius Macedo. [Gbxksiuh.] An account of 
Constantine’s laws is given in the life of the empe¬ 
ror Leo Philobophus. (Ccdren. pp. 607,&c.,631, 
Ac., ed. Paris; Leo Diaconus, pp. 487, &c., 507, 
Ac., cd. Paris ; Zonar. vol. ii. pp. 182, &c., 192, &c., 
ed. Paris; Joel, pp. 180, 181, ed. Paris; Glycas, 
pp. 302, 303, ed. Paris; Hanckius, De Script. 
Ihjzant. pp. 461—478; Hamberger, Zuvcrfassiyc 
Nachrichten , &c., vol. iii. p. 686, Ac.; Fabric. JiibL 
Grace, vol. viii. p. l,Ac.;Leich, Commentatiodc Vita 
et Rebus Gestis Const. Porphtp Leipzig, 1746,4to., 
and also in his and Reiske’s edition of Constan¬ 
tine's works, as well as in the Bonn edition of 
“DeCercm.AulaoBvzant.”) [W. PJ 

CONSTANTI'NUS VIII., emperor of the 
East, reigned, together with his brother Stephanus, 
after the deposition of their father, Romanus Leca- 
penua, but was soon compelled to cede the throne 
to the lawful sovereign, Constantine Porphyrogc- 
nitus. (a. d. 945.) [Constantinus VII.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS IX., emperor of the East, 
a. D. 976 —1028, the son of the emperor Roma- 
nus II., was born in A. D. 961, and began to reign, 
together with his elder brother, Basil II., in 976 ; 
but, addicted to idleness and luxury, he took no 
part in the administration of the empire. After 
the death of Basil in 1025, he became sole empe¬ 
ror ; but, fortunately for his subjects, who suffered 
much from the Arabians during his miserable ad¬ 
ministration, he died three years afterwards, in 
1028. Constantine IX. was the last of the Mace- 
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donian dynasty. His successor was Romanua 
Argyrus, the husband of his daughter Zoe, whom 
he had by his wife Helena Augusta. [Basilius 11.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS X. MONOMA'CIIUS 
(6 Movo/xdx 0 *)* emperor of the East, a. d. 1042— 
1054. His surname was given him on account of 
his personal courage in war. In 1042 the go¬ 
vernment of the empire was in the hands of two 
imperial sisters, Zoe, the widow of the emperor Ro- 
manus Argyrus, and afterwards of Michael IV. the 
Paphlagonian, and Theodora, a spinster, who were 
placed on the throne by the inhabitants of Con¬ 
stantinople, after they had deposed the emperor 
Michael V. Calaphates, the adopted son of Zoe. 
The two sisters being afraid of their position, Zoo 
proposed to Constantine Monomachus that ho 
should marry her; and as she was rather advanced 
in age, being then upwards of sixty, she allowed 
the gallant warrior to bring his beautiful mistress, 
Sclerena, with him to the imperial palace, where 
the two ladies lived together on the best terms. 
Constantine was saluted as emperor, and conferred 
the dignity of Augusta upon Sclerena. Soon after 
the accession of Constantine, Georgius Maniaces, a 
brother of Sclerena, who was renowned for his 
victories over the Arabs, and who then held the 
command in Italy, raised a rebellion. At the head 
of a chosen body of troops lie crossed the Adriatic, 
landed in Epeirus, joined an auxiliary army of 
Bulgarians, and marched upon Constantinople. An 
assassin delivered the emperor from his fears: 
Maniaces was murdered by an unknown hand in 
the midst of his camp. 

A still greater danger arose in 1043 from an 
invasion of the Russians, who appeared with a 
powerful fleet in the Bosporus, while a land force 
penetrated as far as Varna: but the fleet was dis¬ 
persed or taken in a bloody engagement, and the 
Russian army was routed by Cntacalo. 

In 1047, while absent on an expedition against 
the Arabs, Constantine received news of another 
rebellion having broken out, headed by Tornicius, 
a relative of the emperor, who assumed the imperial 
title, and laid siege to Constantinople. The em¬ 
peror hastened to the defence of his capital, broke 
the forces of the rebel in a decisive battle, and 
Tornicius, having fallen into the hands of his pur¬ 
suers, was blinded and confined to a monastery. 
Constantine was not less fortunate in a war with 
Cacicus, the vassal king of Armenia and Iberia, 
who tried to make himself independent; but, un¬ 
able to take the field against the imperial armies, 
he was at last compelled to throw himself at the 
feet of the emperor and implore his clemency. His 
crown was taken from him, but he was allowed to 
enjoy both life and liberty, and spent the rest of 
liis days in Cappadocia, where his generous victor 
had given him extensive estates. Iberia and Ar¬ 
menia were reunited under the immediate autho¬ 
rity of the Greeks. 

While the frontiers of the empire were thus ex¬ 
tended in the East, Thrace and Macedonia suffered 
dreadfully from an invasion of the Petchencgues, 
who were so superior to the Greeks in martial 
qualities, that they would have conquered all those 
provinces which they had hitherto only plundered, 
but for the timely interference of the emperor’s 
body-guards, composed of Waregians or Normans, 
who drove the enemy back beyond the Danube, 
and compelled them to beg for peace, (a. d. 1053.) 
At the same time the Normans made great progress 
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in Italy, where they finally succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing all the dominions of the Greek emperors. In 
the following year, 1054, the great schism began, 
which resulted in the complete separation of the 
Greek and Roman churches, and put an end to 
the authority of the popes in the East. Constan¬ 
tine did not live to see the completion of the schism, 
for he died in the course of the same year, 1054. 
Constantine was a man of generous character, who, 
when emperor, would not revenge many insults he 
had received while he was but an officer in the 
army. He managed, however, the financial de¬ 
partment in an unprincipled manner, spending 
large sums upon the embellishment of Constantino¬ 
ple and other luxuries, and shewing himself a 
miser where he ought to have spared no money. 
Thus, for economy’s sake, he paid off his Iberian 
troops, 50,000 in number, who were the bulwark 
of Greece, and who were no sooner disbanded than 
the frontier provinces of the empire were inun¬ 
dated by Arabs and Petchenegues, so that, although 
he augmented the extent of his dominions by the 
addition of Iberia and Armenia, he contributed 
much to the rapid decline of Greek power under his 
successor. The successor of Constantine X. was 
the empress Theodora mentioned above. (Cedren. 
p. 754, &c., cd. Paris; Psollus in Zonar. vol. ii. 
p. 247, &c. ed. Paris; Glycas, p. 319, &c., cd. 
Paris; Joel, p. 103, &c., ed. Paris.) [W.P.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS XI. DUCAS (6 Aovk<i*\ 
emperor of the East, a. d. 1059—10G7, was 
chosen by the omperor Isaac I. Conmenus, who 
abdicated in 1059, as his successor, in preference 
to his own children, because lie thought him to be 
the most worthy of his subjects. It proved, how¬ 
ever, that, although Constantine was undoubtedly 
one of the best subjects of Isaac, he still was not 
fit to rule in those troublous times. Previously to 
his election, Constantine had been very active in 
putting Michael VI. Stratioticus on the throne 
(a. d. 1056), but he deserted him in the following 
year and espoused the party of Isaac Comnenas, 
who succeeded in seizing the government. Thence 
their friendship arose. When he ascended the 
throne, the people expected that he would take 
vigorous measures against those swarms of barba¬ 
rians who were attacking the empire from all sides, 
and they were the more justified in their expecta¬ 
tions ns Constantine was an able general. But he 
loved talking quite as much as action, and instead 
of preparing for war, he addressed the people in a 
long elaborate speech on the duties of an emperor 
under the circumstances of the times. So fond 
was he of speeches, that he said he preferred the 
crown of eloquence to the crown of Rome, nor can 
we feel sure whether he really meant so or not, for 
both those crowns were rather dusty then. Having 
reduced his army from motives of economy, he saw 
his empire suddenly invaded (in 10G4) by a host, 
or probably the whole nation, of the Uzcs, for they 
are said to have been 600,000 men strong. While 
they ravaged Thrace and Macedonia, the Hunga¬ 
rians crossed the Danube and seized Belgrade, the 
key of the empire. Fortunately for the Greeks, 
the plague broke out in the camps of those barba¬ 
rians, and so much diminished their numbers that 
they hastened back to their steppes beyond the 
Danube. During the same time the Turks-Seljuks 
made similar attacks upon the Greek domains in 
Asia, and the Normans obtained possession of the 
rest of the emperor's dominions in Italy. Bari, 
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the capital of them, was taken shortly before the 
death of the emperor, which happened in a. d. 
1067. Constamine had many good qualities, 
though they were overshadowed by petty and 
strange passions. Love of justice induced him to 
recall immediately on his accession all those who 
were exiled for political crimes, and to undertake a 
great number of lawsuits, which, accustomed as he 
was to follow his sophistical genius, he believed to 
be just, while they proved to be mere chicaneries. 
When it became known that his love of war had 
turned into love of legal intrigues, many officers of 
his army abandoned the profession of arms, and 
became advocates for the purpose of rising to 
honours and making their fortunes. Constantine 
conferred the title of Augustus upon his three sons, 
Michael, Andronicus, and Constantine, who were 
all under age, and whom he destined to succeed 
him and to reign conjointly under the regency of 
his widow Eudoxia. But she was unable to keep 
the throne alone, and married Romanus Diogenes 
for the sake of protection and support, and this 
distinguished general, who was created emperor, 
mast be considered as the real successor of Con¬ 
stantine XI. (Scylitzes, p. 813, &c., ed. Paris ; 
Psellus in Zonar. vol. ii. p. 272, &c., ed. Paris; 
Glycas, p. 324, &c., cd. Paris; Nicephorus Bryenn. 
p. 19, &c., cd. Paris.) [W.P.] 

CON ST A N T PN US XII. DUCAS, emperor 
of the East, the youngest son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father Constantine XI. in 1067, to¬ 
gether with his brothers Michael and Andronicu9, 
under the regency of their mother Eudoxia, who 
married Romanus III. Diogenes and made him 
emperor. After the capture of Romanus by the 
Turks in 1071, Constantine and his brothers were 
proclaimed emperors, but Michael, the eldest, was 
the real ruler. Constantine was confined in a 
monaster}- by the emperor Nicephorus III. Bota- 
niates about 1078. His final fate is not well 
known. He died either in the same year in con¬ 
sequence of cruel tortures to which he had been 
exposed, or as late as 1082, in a battle between 
the emperor Alexis I. and Robert Guiscard. Anna 
Comnena calls him Constantius (p. 117, cd. Paris). 
[Michael VII.s Romanus III.] [W. P.] 
CONSTANTl'NUS XIII. PALAEO'LOGUS, 
surnamed DRAGASKS (d ria\cu4\o7os 6 Apayd- 
oijs), the List emperor of the East, a. d. 1448-1453, 
was the fourth son of the emperor Manuel II. Pa- 
laeologns. He was bom in a. d. 1394, and obtained 
the throne after the death of his cider brother, the 
emperor John VII., in 1448. He first married 
Theodora, daughter of Leonardo, count of Tocco, 
a lord in the Peloponnesus, and, after her death, 
Catharinn, daughter of Notaras Palaeologus Cate- 
lusius, prince of Lesbos, by neither of whom ho 
left issue. 

Previously to his accession, Constantine was 
despot or lord of a small remnant of the Byzantine 
empire in the Chersonnesus Taurica, and during 
the reign of his brother John he was invested with 
the principality of, or more correctly a principality 
in, the Peloponnesus, which he bravely defended 
against the Turks. After the death of John, the 
throne was claimed by his surviving brothers, 
Demetrius, the eldest, Constantine, and Thomas. 
A strong party having declared for Constantine, 
this prince, who was still in the Peloponnesus, 
accepted the crown after long hesitation, as he saw 
that he had but few chances of defending it against. 
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the overwhelming power of the Turks, who had 
gradually reduced the Byzantine empire to the 
city of Constantinople and a few maritime places 
and islands in Greece. In his embarrassment he 
sent Phranza, the historian, to the court of sultan 
Murad II., declaring that he would not exercise 
that power which the Greeks had conferred upon 
him, unless the sultan would give him his permis¬ 
sion. Murad having received the ambassador 
favourably, and given his consent, Constantine 
embarked on board a squadron, and soon after¬ 
wards arrived at Constantinople. He made peace 
with his brothers by giving them his former do¬ 
main in the Peloponnesus. The beginning of his 
reign was quiet; but sultan Murad died in 1450, 
and his son and successor, the ambitious and lofty 
Mohammed, was far from shewing the same senti¬ 
ments towards Constantine as his father. Mo¬ 
hammed wits then engaged in a war against the 
Turkish emir of Caramania, who made such a des¬ 
perate resistance, that the councillors of Constan¬ 
tine thought this to be a favourable opportunity 
for making their master somewhat more indepen¬ 
dent of the sultan. They threatened to assist 
prince Urkhan (the eldest brother of Mohammed?), 
who lived at Constantinople and claimed the Turk¬ 
ish throne, to raise an array and to enter into a 

contest with Mohammed. Ambassadors having 
been sent to the sultan to inform him of the dispo¬ 
sitions of the Greek court, the vizir Khalil re¬ 
proached them with their imprudent and presump¬ 
tuous conduct in very severe terms, and concluded 
with the words, “If you will proclaim Urkhan as 
sultan, you may do so; you may call the Hunga¬ 
rians for assistance, you may try to reconquer all 
those countries which we have taken from you; 
but know ye that you will succeed in nothing, and 
that instead of winning an inch of ground, you 
will lose the petty remains of your empire which 
we have left you. My master shall be informed of 
the subject of your message, and his will shall be 
done.” (Duals, p. 132.) Soon afterwards, Mo¬ 
hammed made preparations for a siege of Constan¬ 
tinople, having declared that he would not make 
peace till he could reside in the capital of the 
Greek empire. 

Constantinople was blockaded by land and by 
sea till the sultan’s artillery was ready, which was 
cast at Adrianoplo by Urban, a Dacian* or Hun¬ 
garian founder, and was of greater dimensions than 
had ever been made before. While it was casting 
Mohammed took Mesembria, Anchialos, Byzon, 
and other towns which still belonged to the em¬ 
pire. On the 6th of April, 1453, Mohammed ap¬ 
peared under the walls of Constantinople at the 
head of an army of 258,000 men, carrying with 
him, among other pieces of large size, a gun which 
threw a stone ball of 1200 pounds. The city was 
defended by the Greeks and numerous Venetian, 
Genoese, and other Frankish auxiliaries or volun¬ 
teers ; and the Christian navy was superior to the 
Turkish, not in number, but in the construction of 
the ships and the skill of the Frankish marines. 

Our limits do not allow us to give a history of 
this siege. Among the numerous works, in which 
the account is given with more or less truth or 

* A Dacian (Aa|) according to Chalcondylas, 
and a Hungarian according to Ducas. Gibbon 
(xii. p. 1.97, ed. 1815) says, “a Dane or Hunga¬ 
rian,”—either a mistake or a typographical error. 
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beauty, we refer to Gibbon, Le Beau, '* IIisto*r« 
du Bas Empire,” continued by Ameilhon, and 
Hammer, “ Gescliichte des Osmanischen Reiches.’' 
The contest lasted from the 6th of April till the 
29th of May, 1453: prophecies had foretold its 
issue. On that day the last emperor of the East 
fell on the wall of his trembling capital: 0eAcv 
bavtiv fxakkov be cried out in despair when 
the Turks stormed the wall and he was forsaken 
by his guards. Surrounded by a crowd of Janis¬ 
saries, and foreseeing his fate, be cried out again, 
u Is there no Christian who will cut off my head?” 
He had scarcely uttered these words when he was 
struck by two Turks at once, and expired un¬ 
known to them on a heap of slain. His body was 
afterwards discovered, and when Mohammed was 
in undisputed possession of the city, he ordered his 
head to be cut off, and had it nailed on the porphyry 
column on the place called Augusteum. It was 
afterwards sent as a trophy to the principal towns 
in Turkish Asia. One of the first acts of the vic¬ 
tor was the consecration of the church of St. Sophia 
ns a mosque, and Mohammed was the first Moslem 
who prayed there standing on the altar. It is 
said that he entered that church on horseback, but 
this is an idle story invented by monks. lie 
alighted from his horse at the principal gate, en¬ 
tered the church with visible respect and admira¬ 
tion, and was so far from committing any profana¬ 
tion, that he killed with his own hand a Turk 
whom he discovered breaking up the beautiful 
marbles of the pavement 

The conquest of Constantinople was an event of 
the greatest importance to the Sultans. During 
upwards of one thousand years that city had been 
looked upon by the nations of the East ns the 
sacred seat of both the supreme temporal and 
spiritual power, and being masters of Constanti¬ 
nople, the Sultans at once were considered as the 
heirs of the Roman emperors. Until then the 
obedience paid to them was but submission to the 
sword of a conqueror: it was now both fear and 
habit, and the transient impression of victory ac¬ 
quired the strength of hereditary duty. With the 
fall of Constantinople, darkness spread over the 
East; but the Muses flying from the Bosporus 
found a more genial home on the hanks of the Arno 
and the Tiber. Almost four centuries have elapsed 
since the first Mohammedan prayer was offered in 
Su Sophia; yet all the power and glory of the 
Sultans have been unable to root out of the minds 
of the Greeks the remembrance of their past gran¬ 
deur, and at the present moment the duration of 
the Turkish power in Constantinople is less pro- 
liable than the revival of a new Greek empire. 
(Phninzes, lib. iii., &c.; Ducas, c. 34, &c.; Chaleo- 
condyles, lib. vii., &c.; Leonardus Chiensis, Hist. 
Constant, a Tare, expugnatae , 1st ed., Niirnberg, 
1544, 4to., a small but curious work, written a few 
months after the fall of Constantinople.) [W. P.J 

CONSTANTFNUS ACliOPOLTTA. [Acro- 
polita, Georgius.] 

CONSTANTS US, of Antioch, also called 
Constantius, was a presbyter at the metropoli¬ 
tan church of Antioch, lived about a. n. 400, 
and was destined to succeed bishop Flavianus 
Porphyrius, however, who wished to obtain that 
see, intrigued at the court of Constantinople, 
and succeeded in obtaining an order from the 
emperor Arcadius for the banishment of Con¬ 
stantine. With the aid of some friends, Constan- 
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tine escaped to Cyprus, where he seems to have 
remained during the rest of his life. He survived 
St. Chrysostom, who died in a. d. 407. Constan¬ 
tine edited the Commentary of St. Chrysostom on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, consisting of thirty- 
four homilies, arranged by the editor. Among the 
Epistles of St. Chrysostom, two, viz. Ep. 221 and 
225, are addressed to Constantine, who is perhaps 
the author of two other Epistles commonly attri¬ 
buted to St. Chrysostom, viz. Ep. 237 and 238. 
(Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. p. 135, ad an. 404.) [\V. P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS CE'PHALAS (K uvarav- 

Tivos 6 Ks<paAas'), was the compiler of the most 
important of the Greek Anthologies, the one which 
is known by the name of the Palatine Anthology. 
His personal history is entirely unknown, but in 
all probability his Anthology was composed at the 
beginning of the tenth century of our era. An 
account of the literary history of the Greek Antho- 
logy is given under Planudes. (P. S.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS, diaconus and chartophy- 
lax at the metropolitan church of Constantinople, 
wrote “ Oratio encomiastica in Omnes Snnctos 
Martyrcs,” the Greek text of which is extant in 
MS., and which is referred to in the Acts of the 
second council of Nicaea in “Acta Patrum.” He 
lived before the eighth century. (Cave, Hist. Lit. 
ii. d. p. 10; Fabric. BiU. Grace, x. p. 288, xi. 
p. 270, xii. p. 239.) [W. P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS HARMENOPULUS. 

[IlARMEMOPUf.US.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS, a jurist, a contemporary 
of Justinian. In a. d. 528, be was one of the 
commissioners appointed to form the first code, 
lie was then, and in a. d. 529, when the first code 
was confirmed, mentioned by Justinian with se¬ 
veral official titles : vir illustris, comes sacrarum 
largitionum inter agentes, et mngister scrinii libcl- 
lorum et sacrarum cognitionum.” (Const. Iluec 
qtutc neccssario. § 1, Const. Summa RcipuUicae. 
$ 2 .) 

A person of the same name, who is described as 
an advocate at Constantinople, without any of 
these official titles, was one of the commissioners 
appointed to compile the Digest, a. d. 530 (Const. 

! Tania , § 9), and was also one of the commissioners 
appointed to draw up that new edition of the Code 
which now forms part of the Corpus Juris. (Const. 
Cordi, § 2.) 

In the collection of Edicta Pracfectorum Prae- 
torio, first published by Zachariac (Anccdota, Lips. 
1843) from a Bodleian manuscript, are three edicts 
of Constantinus (p. 272). The edicts in this col¬ 
lection belong to the time of Anastasias, Justin, 
and Justinian, (a. d. 491-565.) Zachariae thinks 
that the author of these three edicts was the Con- 
stnntiiius who was praef. praet of the East under 
Anastasias, as appears from Cod. 8, tit. 48. s. 5, 
and Cod. 2, tit. 7. s. 22, and that his full name 
was Asper Alypius Constantinus. (p. 2G0, nn. 19, 
20.) [J.T. G ] 

CONSTANTl'NUS LICIIUDES or LICU- 
DEX, protovestiarius, became patriarch of Con- 
stantinople about a. d. 1058, and died in 1066. 
We have two Decreta Synodalia of him, on “Cri¬ 
minal Slaves,” and on “ Priests being arrested for 
Murder,” which are contained with a Latin trans¬ 
lation in Leunclavius, Jus Graeco- Romanum. (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. p. 613, ad an. 1058.) [W. P.] 

CO NSTANT I'NUS M AN ASSES. [ M a- 

n asses.] 
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CONSTANTl'NUS MELITENTO'TA, archi- 
diaconus, lived about 1276, patronized the union 
of the Greek and Latin Churches, died in exile in 
Bithynia, and wrote two treatises “De Ecclcsiastica 
Unione Latinorum et Graecorum,” and “ De Pro- 
cessione Spiritus Sancti,” both, in the Greek text 
with a Latin translation, contained in Leo Allatius, 
“ Graecia Orthodoxa.” (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 738; 
Fabric. Bill Grace, xi. p. 272, 397.) [W. P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS, surnamed NICAEUS from 

the place of his abode, by which surname alone ho 
is usually designated in the Basilica, was a Graeco- 
Roman jurist. (Basil, iii. p. 372.) He was poste¬ 
rior to Garidns, who flourished in the latter half of 
the eleventh century of the Christian aera, for in 
Basilica^ ii. pp. 653, 654, he cites the 2roixf‘«* / of 
Garidns He was a commentator upon the Novel Is 
of Justinian (Bus. iii. p. 113), and upon the books 
of the Basilica. (Bas. ii. p. 651, iii. p. 240.) Nic. 
Coinnenus (Brae not. Mystay. p. 371) cites bis cx- 
jmsition of the Novells. In Bas. iii. p. 208, ho 
speaks of Stephanus as his teacher (J fhfidoKaAos 
i}/avv 2 rt<pavoy); but by this expression be nmy 
have referred to the jurist Stephanus, who was a 
contemporary of Justinian, as nn English lawyer 
might call Coke his master. Reiz, however (ad 
Thcoph. p. 1245), thinks it more probable, that bo 
referred to an Antonius Stephanus, judge and ma¬ 
gistrate, who is said by Nic. Comnenus (Papado- 
poli) ( Praenot. Mystay. p. 404) to have written 
scholia on the Ecloga of Leo; but G. E. Hcinibnch 

( Anecdotu , i. p. 221) has in this case clearly ex¬ 
posed the fabrication of Comnenus. In the scholia 
of Constantinus Nicacus appended to the Basilica 
are citations of Cyrillus, Stephanus, and Thalelacus 
(iii. p. 141), of Joannes Noinophylus, with whom 
he disagrees (ii. p. 549), of the Institutes (iii. p. 
616), of the Digest (iii. p. 275, ii. p. 650), of the 
Novells of Leo (iii. p. 186), and of the Basilica 
(ii. pp. 550, 615, 616, 619, iii. pp. 194, 240). 
(Rciz, cut Thcoph. p. 1238; Assemani, BiU. Jur. 
Orient ii. c. 20, p. 404 ; Pohl, ad Swires. Notit. 
Basil, p. 134, n. (a); Heimbach, de Basil. Oriy. 
p. 75.) [J. T. G.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS RIIO'DIUS (Kwarav- 
t?uos 6 'PoSi'oj), is the author of three epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology (Jacobs, Paralip. e Cod. Vat. 
201—203, xiii. pp. 738—740), the first of which 
was written, as appears from internal evidence, 
during the joint reign of the emperors Leo and 
Alexander, that is, between a. d. 906 and 911. 
Reiske supposed him to be the same person as 
Constantinus Cephalas, who compiled the Palatine 
Anthology. [Constantinus Cbphalas.] The 
poetry of Constantine himself is barbarous in the 
last degree. (Jacobs, Anthol. Grace, xiii. pp. 874, 
875; Fabric. B'dd. Grace, iv. 469.) [P. S.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS SI'CULUS (Ka>v<rravr7- 
vos 6 2ifceAds), is the author of an epigram in the 
Greek Anthology on the chair (Spdvos) from which 
he taught, which is followed in the Vatican MS. 
by the reply of Theophanes. (Jacobs, Pandip. e 
Cod. Vat. 199, 200, xiii. pp. 737, 738.) Since 
each poet's name has the title paxapinv added to 
it, it would appear that they were both dead be¬ 
fore the time when the Palatine Anthology was 
compiled, that is, the beginning of the tenth cen¬ 
tury. From the subject of the above-mentioned 
epigram it is inferred, that Constantine was a 
rhetorician or philosopher. There is extant in 
| MS. an anacreontic poem by Constantino, a philo- 
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soplier of Sicily. (JZtnurravrfoou $>i\oa6(pov t ov wife, Helena, whom he had repudiated. The same 
2iKe\oO; Lanibec. Bibl. Caesar. L. V Cod. 333, Constantine, afterwards the Great, succeeded him 
p. 295; Jacobs, AntlioL Grace, xiii. p. 874; Fa- in his share of the government Constantius was 
brie. Bibl. Grace, iv. 469.) [P. S.] one of the most excellent characters among the 

CONSTA'NTIUS I. FLA'VIUS VALE'- later Romans, and it is to be regretted that we 
RIUS, surnamed CIILORUS (o XA eopos), “the know so little about him. His administration of 
Pale,” Roman emperor, a. d. 305-306, the father his provinces procured him great honour, for he 
of Constantine the Great, was the son of one Eu- took the most lively interest in the welfare of the 
tropius, of a noble Dardanian family, and Claudia, people, and was so far from imitating the rapacity 
the daughter of Crispus, who was the (younger ?) of other governors, that he was not even provided 
brother of the emperors Claudius 11. and Quintilius. with such things as are necessary to men of his 
He was probably born in 250. Distinguished rank, though a vulgar appellation calls them luxu- 
by ability, valour, and virtue, Constantius became ries. In his abstinence from luxuries lie seems, 
governor of Dalmatia during the reign of the em- however, to have shewn some affectation. The 
peror Cams, who, disgusted with the extravagant Pagans praised him for his humanity, and the 
conduct of his son Carinus, intended to adopt and Christians for his impartiality and toleration, 
appoint as his successor the more worthy Constan- Thcophanes calls him XpuTTiavdQpwv, or a man of 
tins. Death prevented Carus from carrying that Christian principles. His conduct during the per- 
plan into execution, and the reward of Constantius secution of the Christians by Diocletian was very 
was left to the emperors Diocletian and Maximum, humane. It is not known whence lie received the 
who had experienced that the government of the surname of Chlorus, or the Pale, which is given 
immense Roman empire, in its perpetual and hos- to him only by later Byzantine writers. Gibbon 
tile contact with so many barbarians, was a burden (vol. ii. p. 118, note I. ed. 1815) observes, that any 
too heavy not only for one, but even for two em- remarkable degree of paleness seems inconsistent 
perors, however distinguished they were. They with the rubor mentioned in the Panegyrics (v. 
consequently resolved that each should appoint a 19). Besides his son and successor, Constantino, 
co-regent Caesar, and their choice fell upon Con- Constantius had by his second wife, Theodora, 
stantius, who was adopted by Maximum, and three sons and three daughters, who are mentioned 
Galcrius, who was adopted by Diocletian. Both in the genealogical table prefixed to the life of 
the Caesars were obliged to repudiate their wives, Constant! kus I. (Eutrop. ix. 14-23; Aurol. Viet, 
and Galerius was married to Valeria, the daughter Cues. 39, &c., Epil. 39; Zosim. ii. 7, &c.; Theo- 
of Diocletian, while Constantius received the hand phan. pp. 4-8, ed. Paris; Panegyric. Veter . iv. 3, 
of Theodora, the daughter of the wife of Maximum, vi. 4, 6 ; Euseb. Vi/. Const, i. 13-21 ; Treb. Pol- 
Their appointment as Caesars took place at Nico- lio, Claudius, 3. 13; Ael. Spark Acl. Verus f 2; 
medeia on the 1st of March, 292. The govern- Vopiscus, Carinas, 16, 17, Aurclianus, 44, Probus , 
ment of the empire was distributed among the 22; Aram. Marc. xix. 2.) [W. P.] 

four princes in the following manner : Constantius 
was set over the provinces beyond the Alps, that 
is, Gaul, Britain, and Spain (?); Galerius received 
both the Illyriae and Moesia, an extensive tract 
comprising all the countries from the Inn in Ger¬ 
many to mount Athos and the shores of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and from the Adriatic Sea to the mouth of 
the Danube ; Maximum governed Italy and Africa; 

and Thrace, Egypt, and all the Asiatic provinces coin Q p constantius i. 

were reserved for the authority of Diocletian. The 

first and most important business of Constantius CONST A'NTI US II., FLAVIUS JULIUS, 
was the reunion of Britain with the empire, as Roman emperor, a. d. 337-361, whose name is 
Carausius had succeeded in making himself inde- sometimes written Flavius Claudius Constantius, 
pendent of the authority of Diocletian and Maxi- Flavius Valerius Constantius, and Constantinus 
mian. [Carausius.] After the murder of Carau- Constantius. He was the third son of Constantine 
sins by AUcctus in 293, this officer seized the the Great, and the second whom he had by his se- 
government; but Britain was taken from him cond wife, Fausta; he was born at Sirmium in Pan- 
nftcr a struggle of three years [Allectus], and nonia on the 6th of August, a. d. 317, in the con- 
Constantius established his authority there. Some sulate of Ovidius Gallicanus and Septimius Bassus. 
time afterwards, the Alemanni invaded Gaul. A He was educated with and received the same care- 
pitched battle took place, in 298, between them ful education as his brothers, Constantine and Con- 
and Constantius at Lingones, in Lugdunensis stans, was less proficient in learned pursuits and 
Prima, now Langre9: the Romans were nearly fine arts, but surpassed them in gymnastic and 

routed, when Constantius restored the battle, de- military exercises. He wa9 created consul in 

feated the enemy, and killed either 60,000 or 6000 326, or perhaps as early as 324, and was employed 
barbarians. They suffered another defeat at Vin- by his father in the administration of the eastern 
donissa, now Windish, in Switzerland: there are provinces. At the death of his father in 337, 

doubts with regard to this battle. After the Constantius was in Asia, and immediately has- 

abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 305, tened to Constantinople, where the garrison had 
Constantius and Galcrius assumed the title and already declared that none should reign but the 
dignity of Augusti, and ruled as co-emperors, sons of Constantine, excluding thus the nephews 
Constantius died fifteen months afterwards (25th of the late emperor, Dalmatius and Hannibaiianus, 
of July, 306) at Eboracum, now York, on an expedi- from the government of those provinces which had 
tion against the Piets, in which he was accompanied been assigned to them by Constantine, who had 
by his son Constantine, whom he had by his first | placed Dalmatius over Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, 
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and part of Illyricum, and Hanuibalianns over 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor, with 
Caesareia as the capital. The declaration of the 
army, whether preconcerted between them and 
the sons of Constantine or not, was agreeable to 
Constantins, who was apparently resolved to act 
in accordance witli the same views. In a whole¬ 
sale murder, where the troops were the execu¬ 
tioners, the male descendants of Constantius Chlo- 
rus by his second wife perished through the cruel 
perfidy of Constantius, who spared the lives of 
only two princes, Flavius Julius Callus and Fla¬ 
vius Claudius Julianus, the sons of Flavius Julianus 
Constantius, youngest son of Constantius Chlonis, 
who himself became a victim of his nephew’s am¬ 
bition. Besides those princes, the patrician Opta- 
ttis and the praefectus praetorio Ablavius were 
likewise massacred. It would be difficult to ex¬ 
culpate Constantius from the part which he took 
in this bloody affair, even if it were true that his 
crime was not so much that of a murderer as that 
of a cool spectator of a massacre which he could 
have prevented. 

After this the three sons of Constantine the 
Great had an interview at Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and made a new division of the empire (Septem¬ 
ber, 337), in which Constantine, the eldest, re¬ 
ceived Gaul, Spain, Britain, and part of Africa ; 
Constantius, the second and the subject of this 
article, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, the Asiatic 
rovinces, and Egypt; and Constans, the youngest, 
taly, Illyricum, and the rest of Africa. The an¬ 
cient world was thus governed by three youths of 
twenty-one, twenty, and seventeen years of age. 
Immediately after the death of Constantine the Great 
a war broke out with the Persian king. Sapor II., 
which was chiefly carried on in Mesopotamia and 
on the frontiers of Syria, and, with short interrup¬ 
tions, lasted during the whole reign of Constantius. 
This war was to the disadvantage of the Romans 
(Greeks), who were vanquished in many battles, 
especially at Singara, in 343, where Constan¬ 
tius commanded in person, and after having car¬ 
ried the day, was routed with great slaughter of 
his troops in the succeeding night. On the other 
hand, the Persians sustained great losses in their 
fruitless attempts to take the strong fortress of 
Xisibis, the key of Mesopotamia; and ns other 
fortified places in that country as well as in the 
mountains of Armenia were equally well defended. 
Sapor gained victories without making any acqui¬ 
sitions. 

Being thus engaged in the east, Constantius was 
provented from paying due intention to the west, 
and lie was obliged to be a quiet spectator of the 
civil war between his brothers, in which Constan¬ 
tine was slain at Aquileia, and Constans got pos¬ 
session of the whole share of Constantine in the 
division of the empire (a. d. 340). In 350, 
Constans was murdered by the troops of Magncn- 
tius, who assumed the purple and was obeyed as 
emperor in Britain, Gaul, and Spain; at the same 
time Vetranio, commander of the legions in the 
extensive province of Illyricum, was forced by his 
troops to imitate the example of Magnentius, and 
he likewise assumed the purple. It was now time 
for Constantius to prove with his sword that none 
but a son of the great Constantine should rule over 
Rome. At the head of his army he marched from 
the Persian frontier to the West. At Heracicia in 
Thrace ambassadors of Magnentius waited upon 
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him, proposing that he should acknowledge their 
master as emperor, and cement their alliance by a 
marriage of Constantius with the daughter of 
Magnentius, and of Magnentius with Constantina, 
eldest sister of Constantius ; they threatened him 
with the consequences of a war should he decline 
those propositions. Constantius dismissed the 
ambassadors with a haughty refusal, and, sending 
one of them back to Magnentius, ordered the 
others to be put in prison as the agents of a rebel. 
His conduct towards Vetranio tended to a reconci¬ 
liation; but while he promised to acknowledge him 
as co-emperor if he would join him against Mag¬ 
nentius, he secretly planned treachery. Having 
bribed or persuaded the principal officers of Vetranio 
to forsake their master if it should suit his plans, 
he advanced towards Sardica, now Sophia, where 
he met with Vetranio, both of them being at the 
head of an army, that of Vetranio, however, being 
by far the stronger. Had Vetranio, a straight¬ 
forward veteran, who could disobey but was not 
made for more refined perfidy, now acted in the 
spirit of Constantius, he could have seized his rival 
in the midst of his camp; but the result was very 
different On a plain near Sardica a tribune was 
erected, where the two emperors showed them¬ 
selves to their troops, who filled the plain ap¬ 
parently for the purpose of being-witnesses of a 
ceremony by which the empire was to have two 
lawful heads. Constantius first addressed the 
armed crowd, and artfully turning upon his “ legi¬ 
timate’* opinion, that a son of the great Constantino 
was alone worthy to reign, suddenly met with a 
thunder of applause from his own troops as well as 
those of Vetranio, who, cither spontaneously or in 
accordance with the instructions of their officers, 
declared that they would obey no emperor but 
Constantius. Vetranio at once perceived his situ¬ 
ation : he took off his diadem, knelt down before 
Constantius, and acknowledged him as his master, 
himself as his guilty subject. Constantius evinced 
equal wisdom: he raised Vetranio from the ground, 
embraced him, and, as he despised a throne, as¬ 
signed him a pension, and allowed him to spend 
the rest of his days at Prusa. (a. d. 351.) 

Constantius now turned his aims against Mag¬ 
nentius, after having appointed his cousin Gallus 
as Caesar and commander-in-chief of the army 
against the Persians. At Mursa, now Essek, a 
town on the river Dravc in Hungary, Magnentius 
was routed (’28th of September, a. d. 351) in a 
bloody battle, in which Constantius evinced moro 
piety than courage, but where the flower of both 
armies perished. The conquest of Illyricum and 
Italy was the fruit of that victory, and Magnentius 
fled into Gaul. There he was attacked in the 
east by the army under Constantius, and in the 
west by another army, which, after having con¬ 
quered Africa and Spain, crossed the Pyrenees and 
penetrated into Gaul. After another complete de¬ 
feat at mount Seleucns in the Cossian Alps, and 
the rebellion of the principal cities in Gaul, Mag¬ 
nentius, reduced to extremity, put an end to his 
life, and his brother Decentius followed his exam¬ 
ple. (a. d. 353.) [Magnentius.] Constantius 
became thus master of the whole West He 
avenged the murder of his brother Constans, and 
established his authority by cruel measures, and 
neither the guilty nor the innocent were exempt 
from his resentment. 

Once more the immense extent of the Roman 
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empire was ruled by one man. The administra¬ 
tion of the government and the public and private 
life of Constantius, approached more and more 
those of an Asiatic monarch: eunuchs reigned at 
the court, and secret murders, dictated by jealousy 
or suspicion, were committed by order of the em¬ 
peror, whenever justice disdained or was too weak 
to assist him in his plans. One of the victims of 
his malice was his cousin, Gallus Caesar. Guilty 
of negligence, disobedience, and cruelty in his ad¬ 
ministration of the East, lie deserved punishment; 
and his guilt became still greater when he put to 
death the imperial commissioners, Domitian, prne- 
fectus praetorio Orientis, and Montius, quaestor 
palatii, who were sent to his residence, Antioch, 
to inquire into his conduct, but conducted them¬ 
selves with the most imprudent haughtines, threat¬ 
ening and defying Gallus, when they ought to 
have ensnared him with gentle persuasions and 
intrigues, according to their instructions. They 
were torn to pieces by the mob excited by Gallus, 
who after such an atrocious act seemed to have 
lmd but one means of saving himself from the em¬ 
peror’s resentment,—rebellion. But dccei\ed by 
new promises from the artful Constantius, he went 
to meet him at Milan. At Petovio in Pannonia 
he was arrested, and sent to Pola in I stria, where 
he was beheaded in a prison. (.\. d. 3.54.) Julian, 
the brother of Gallus was likewise arrested; but, 
after having spent about a year in prison and exile, 
was pardoned at the intervention of his protectress, 
the empress Euacbia, and in November, 355, was 
created Caesar and appointed to the command-in- 
chicf in Gaul, which was suffering from the con¬ 
sequences of the rebellion of Sylvan**, who had 
assumed the purple, but was ensnared by Ursicinus, 
by whom he was murdered in the church of St. 
Sevcrin at Cologne iu September, 355. 

In 357, Constantius visited Home, where he 
celebrated an undeserved triumph. Imitating the 
example of Augustus, he ordered the great obelisk 
which stood before the temple of the Sun at Helio¬ 
polis to be carried to Rome, where it was erected in 
the Circus Maximus. (Having been thrown down, 
it was placed by order of pope Sixtus V. before the 
portal of the church of St. John Lateran, and is 
known as the Lateran obelisk.) From Rome 
Constantius went to Illyricum, where his generals 
made a successful campaign against the Quadi 
and Sarmatians, and thence returned in 359 to 
Asia to meet the armies of Sapor, who had once 
more invaded Mesopotamia, and taken Amidn, now 
Diynrbekr, and the minor fortresses of Singara and 
Bc/.abde. Before Sapor appeared in the field, 
Gaul was invaded by the Alemanni and the Franks, 
but their power was broken in a three years' cam¬ 
paign by Julian, who made Chnodomarius, the 
lung of the Alemanni prisoner [Chnodomarius]; 
and not only by his martial deeds, but also by his 
excellent administration, which won him the hearts 
of the inhabitants, he excited the jealousy of Con¬ 
stantius. Accordingly, orders arrit?d in Gaul 
that the legions employed there should march to 
the defence of the East. The pretext for this 
command was, that Gaul being tranquil, no great 
array was required there, but the real motive was 
the fear that Julian might abuse his popularity, 
and assume the purple. Instead of preventing 
that event, the imprudent order caused it. The 
troops refused to march; and Julian having ne¬ 
vertheless brought them into motion, they sud- 
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denly proclaimed him emperor, (a. n. 360.) It is 
related in the life of Julian how he acted under 
these circumstances *, his protestations of innocence 
were misconstrued ; his ambassadors, who met 
with Constantius at Caesareia, were dismissed 
with anger, and war was declared. Constantius, 
with the greater part of his army, marched to the 
West, and the empire was on the eve of being 
shaken by a dreadful civil war, when the sudden 
death of Constantius at Mopsocrene, near Tarsus 
in Cilicia (3rd of November, a. d. 361), prevented 
that calamity, and made Julian the sole master of 
the empire [Julianus.] By his third wife, 
Maxima Faustina, Constantius left one daughter, 
who was afterwards married to the emperor Gen¬ 
tian. (Aram. Marc. lib. xiv.—xxi.; Zosimus, lib. 
ii. iii.; Agatbias, lib. iv. ; Euseb. Vila Constantin. 
lib. iv.; Eutrop. lib. x. 5, &C.; Julian. Oral. i. ii.; 
Li ban. Orat. iii.—x.; Zonar. lib. xiii.; the authori¬ 
ties referred to under Constantinus II. and Con- 
stans I.; Tillcraont, llistuire des Empereurs.) [ W. I\] 
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CONSTA'NTIUS HI., emperor of the West, 
A. n. 421, was bom in Illyria in the latter part 
of the 4th century of our aera. He became early 
known by his military deeds, and was beloved at 
the court of the emperor Honorius, ns well as 
among the people ami the soldiers, for his talents 
and amiable yet energetic character, which were 
enhanced by extraordinary manly beauty. When 
the tyrant Constantine, after his return from Italy, 
was besieged in Arles by his rebellious and successful 
general, Gerontius, Constantius was despatched by 
Honorius to reduce Gaul and Spain to obedience; 
but the emperor refrained from sending troops over 
to Britain, since this country was then in a hope¬ 
less state of revolt against everything Roman. It is 
related under Constantine the tyrant [p. 031] how 
Constantins, whose first lieutenant was Ulphilas, a 
Goth, compelled Gerontius to raise the siege and 
to fly to the Pyrenees, where he perished. Con¬ 
stantius then continued the siege; but, although 
closely confined, his adversary found means to send 
one Edobicus or Edovinchus into Germany, for the 
purpose of calling the nations beyond the Rhine to 
Ins assistance. Edobicus soon returned at the 
head of a body of Frankish and Alemannic auxili¬ 
aries ; but, instead of surprising Constantius, the 
latter surprised him, having suddenly left his camp, 
and marched to attack the barbarians, whom he 
and Ulphilas met with beyond the Rhone and de¬ 
feated entirely. Edovicus was murdered by a 
friend in whose house he had taken refuge, and 
the murderer presented the head of Edovicus to 
the victor, expecting a recompense. With the 
virtue of an ancient Roman, Constantius refused 
to accept the hideous present, and ordered the 
murderer to be turned out of his camp straight¬ 
way- Constantius hastened back to Arles, re¬ 
sumed the interrupted siege, and forced Constan¬ 
tine to surrender, whose fate is related in his life. 

Constantius was rewarded for his victory by 
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Honorius with the consulship (a. n. 414), and was 
also created comes and patricius. In a. d. 414 he 
marched against Ataulphus, who supported the 
claims of the rival emperor Attalus, but was de¬ 
feated and compelled to give him up to his vic¬ 
tor in 416. [Attalus.) The reward of Con- 
stantius was the hand of Placidia, the sister of 
Honorius, who, after being a captive of the West- 
Gothic kings, Ataulphus (to whom she was mar¬ 
ried), Sigericus, and Wallia, since 410, was 
given up in 417 by Wallia, who became an 
ally of the Homans. Constantins afterwards in¬ 
duced him to cede the conquests which he had 
made in Spain to Honorius, and Wallia received 
in compensation Aquitania II. and probably also 
Novempopulania, or Aquitania III. From this 
time Toulouse became the capital of the West- 
Gothic kings. In 4*21 (8th of February), Ho¬ 
norius conferred upon Constantius the dignity 
of Augustus and the authority of a co-emperor of 
the West Theodosius II., emperor of the East, 
having refused to recognize him as Augustus, Con- 
stantiu8 prepared to make war against him; but 
before actual hostilities had broken out he died 
at Ravenna, on the 11th of September, 421, after 
a short reign of not quito seven months. After 
liis accession he was more severe than he used to 
be, but it seems that he does not deserve reproaches 
for it, sinco ho shewed that severity in restoring 
domestic peace to Italy and Rome, where ambitious 
men of all nations caused disturbances of the worst 
description. Ilis children by Placidia were Flavius 
Placidius Valentinianus, afterwards Valentinian 
III., emperor, and Justa Grata Honoria, afterwards 
betrothed to Attila. Only gold coins of Constan¬ 
tius have been found; they are very rare. (Zosim. 
lib. v. ult. and lib. vi., the chief authority; Soaom. 
ix. 13—16; Oros. vii. 42, 43; Philostorg. xii. 
4, 12; Thcoph. pp. 66—72, ed. Pans; Prosper, 
Chron . Theodosio Aug. IV. Cons. &c.) [W. P.j 
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CONSTA'NTIUS GALLUS. [Constan¬ 
tius.] 

CONST A'NTIUS, a native of Gaul, was pri¬ 
vate secretary to Attila and his brother Blcda, to 
whom he was recommended by Aetius. Constan¬ 
tius was a very rapacious man. Having been 
sent to the court of Theodosius II. to negotiate 
a lasting peace, he promised to promote the in¬ 
terest of the emperor if lie would give him a rich 
woman in marriage. Theodosius offered him the 
hand of a daughter of Saturninus, Comes Domesti- 
corum, who was very rich, but who had been 
carried off by Zeno, Praefectus Orienti. Con- 
stuntius having complained about it to Attila, this 
king threatened to invade Greece if the emperor 
did not produce the woman, and as Theodosius 
was unable to do so, Attila availed himself of the 
circumstance as a pretext for making war upon the 
emperor. During this war (a. d. 441) he laid 
siege to Sirmium. The bishop of Sirmium sent a 
considerable quantity of gold and silver vessels 


belonging to his church to Constantius, requesting 
that he would keep them as his ransom in Gase the 
town should be taken and he fall into the hands of 
the victors. But Constantius kept those vessels for 
himself, and pledged them to a banker of the name 
of Sylvanus. When after the capture of Sirmium 
and the captivity of the bishop, Attila was in¬ 
formed of the robbery, lie requested Theodosius to 
give up Sylvanus and his property, and Theodosius 
having refused to comply with the demand, Attila 
prolonged the war on that ground. Constantius 
was afterwards charged with high treason, and 
crucified by order of his master. (Prisons, in 7£r- 
cerpt. dc Legal, pp. 54, 57, 69, cd. Paris.) [W. P.] 

CONST A'NTIUS, a presbyter of Lyons, who 
flourished towards the close of the fifth century, 
has been characterised by a French writer as at 
once the Maecenas and the Aristarchus of the lite¬ 
rary men of that period, fostering them by his 
munificence and training them to excellence by his 
counsel. We find four letters addressed to him 
by his friend Sidonius Apollinaris, from the first 
of which we learn, that this collection of epistles 
was made at his suggestion and submitted to his 
criticism and correction. 

Constantius, ut the request of Potions, bishop of 
Lyons, drew up a biography of Gerinaims, bishop 
of Auxerre, who died in a. d. 448. This work, 
entitled Vila S. Germani Episcopi AutissiodorensUy 
appears from the second dedication to have been 
completed about a. d. 488, and is contained in the 
compilations of Surius and of the Bollandists under 
the Saints of July. It was rendered into verso 
by Ericus, a Benedictine moiik of Auxerre, who 
lived about a. d. 989, and translated into French 
by Arnauld d'Andilly. 

Some persons have ascribed to Constantius tho 
u Vita S. Justi Lugdunensis Episcopi," who died 
in a. D. 390, but there is no evidence that ho was 
the author. This performance also will be found 
in Surius under September 2nd, and lias been 
translated into French by Le Maitre dc Sacy in 
his “ Vies dcs Peres du Desert.” [W. It.] 

CONSUS, an ancient Roman divinity, whoso 
name is derived by some from conso, i. c. consulo 
(Plut. Rom. 14 ; Tertull. dcSpect. 5), while others 
regard it as a contraction of conditus. (Pseudo- 
Ascon. t n Cic. Verr. ii. 10.) All wc know about 
the nature of this divinity is limited to what may 
be inferred from the etymology of the name, and 
from the rites and ceremonies which were observed 
at his festival, the Consua/ui. {Diet, of Ant. s. v.) 
With regard to the former, some call him the god 
of secret deliberations, and others the hidden or 
mysterious god, that is, a god of the lower regions. 
The story about the introduction of his worship 
throws no light upon the question, since both ex¬ 
planations are equally in accordance with it. 
When after the building of Rome the Romans had 
no women, it is said, and when their suit to obtain 
them from the neighbouring tribes was rejected, 
Romulus spread a report, that he had found tho 
altar of an unknown god buried under the earth. 
The god was called Consus, and Romulus vowed 
sacrifices and a festival to him, if lie succeeded in 
the plan he devised to obtain wives for his Ro¬ 
mans. (Plut. L c.; Dionys. ii. 30, &c.) Livy (i. 
9) calls the god Neptunus Equestris. Hartung 
(Die Relig. d. Rom. ii. p. 87) has pointed out 
reasons sufficient to shew, that Consus must be re¬ 
garded as an infernal divinity; this notion is 
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implied in the tradition of his altar being found 
under the earth, and also in the fact that mules 
and horses, which were under the especial protec¬ 
tion of the infernal divinities, were used in the 
races at the Consualia, and were treated with 
especial care and solemnity on that occasion. [L. S.] 

COON (Kitin'), a son of Antenor and brother of 
Iphidamas, who wounded Agamemnon, but was 
afterwards slain by him. He was represented on 
the chest of Cypselus. (Horn. II. xi. *2-18, &c., 
xix. 53; Paus. v. 19. § 1.) [L. S.J 

COPHEN or COPHES (Knfifr, Kc^ujy), son 

of the satrap Artabazus [No. 4, p. 368, b.), was 
appointed to convey to Damascus the treasures of 
Dareius, when the latter marched from Babylon to 
meet Alexander, B. c. 333. (Arr. A nab. ii. 15; 
comp. Curt. iii. 10.) The favour with which 
Alexander regarded Artabazus was extended also 
to Cophen, whom we find mentioned among the 
young Asiatic nobles that were enrolled in the 
body of cavalry called 'Ay ti/mx, in the re-organiza¬ 
tion of the army in B. c. 4*24. (Arr. Anal. vii. G ; 
comp. Polyb. v. 25, 65, xxxi. 3.) [E. E.J 

COPO'NIUS, the name of a Roman family, 
which originally came from Tibnr. The name 
occurs in an inscription found at Tibur. 

1. T. Coponius, of Tibur, a man of distin¬ 
guished merit and rank, was made a Roman citizen 
upon the condemnation of C. Maaso, whom he 
accused. (Cic. pro Bulb. 23.) 

2. M. Coponius, had a celebrated law-suit re¬ 
specting an inheritance with M\ Curius, b. c. 93. 
The cause of Coponius was pleaded by Q. Scaevola, 
and that of Curius by L. Crassus, in tho court of 
the centumviri. (Cic. dc Oral. i. 39, ii. 32, Brut. 
52.) [Curius.) 

3. 4. T. and C. Coponii, two grandsons of No. 
1, are spoken of by Cicero in b. c. 56 as two 
young men of great acquirements. (Cic. pro Balb. 
23, pro Cacl. 10.) C. Coponius is probably the 
same as No. 6. 

5. Coponius, was left in command of Carrnc in 
the expedition of Crassus against the Parthians, 
b. c. 53. (Plut. Crass. 27.) He may also have 
been tho same as No. 6. 

6. C. Coponius, one of the praetors on the 
breaking out of the civil war in b. c. 49. He 
espoused the side of Pompey, followed him into 
Greece, and had the command of the Rhodian 
ships conjointly with C. Marcellus. (Cic. ad AU. 
viii. 12, A. ; Caes. B. C. iii. 5, 26; Cic. de Div. i. 
32, ii. 55.) Coponius was proscribed by the 
triumvirs in b. c. 43, but his wife obtained his 
pardon from Antony by the sacrifice of her honour. 
(Appian, B. C. iii. 40.) He is afterwards men¬ 
tioned shortly before the battle of Actium as the 
fathcr-in-law of Silius, and as a greatly respected 
member of the senate. (Veil. Pat. ii. 83.) 

The following coin was probably struck by order 
of this Coponius. It contains on the obverse the 
head of Apollo, with the inscription Q. Sicinius 
III vir (that is, of the mint), and on the reverse 
a club with the skin of a lion upon it, and the in- 
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scription C. Coponius Pr. S. C. The reverse no 
doubt has reference to Hercules, whose worship 
prevailed at Tibur. 

COPO'NIUS, a Roman sculptor, author of the 
fourteen statues of nations conquered by Pompey, 
which were placed at the entrance of the porticoes 
belonging to the theatre of Pompey at Rome, which 
gave to this entrance-hall the name of Porticus ad 
Nationes. This was built by Pompey himself, and 
afterwards restored by Augustus. (Plin. II. N. 
xxxvi. 4. §§ 12, 13; Suet. Claud. 46 ; Scrv. ad 
Virg. Acn. viii. 720; Thiersch, Epoch, p. 296 ; Ur- 
lichs, Bcschreib. dcr Stadt Itom , iii. 3, p. 59.) [L.U.] 

COPREUS (Koirpeiis), a son of Pelops and 
father of Periphetcs. After having murdered 
Iphitus, he fled from Elis to Mycenae, where he 
was purified by Eurystheus, who employed him to 
inform Heracles of the labours he had to perform. 
(Horn. II. xv. 639; Apollod. i. 5. § 1.) Euripides 
in his u Ileracleidac” makes him the herald of 
Eurystheus. [L. S.) 

CORAX (Kdpo£), a Sicilian, who, after the ex¬ 
pulsion of Thrasybulus from Syracuse (u. c. 467), 
by his oratorical powers acquired so much influence 
over the citizens, that for a considerable time lie 
was the leading man in the commonwealth. Tho 
great increase of litigation consequent on the con¬ 
fusion produced by the expulsion of tho tyrant* 
and the claims of those whom they had deprived 
of their property, gave a new impulse to the prac¬ 
tice of forensic eloquence. Corax applied himself 

to the study of its principles, opened a school of 
rhetoric, and wrote a treatise (entitled Tlx ir o) em¬ 
bodying such rules of tho art as ho had discovered. 
He is commonly mentioned, with his pupil Tisia.% 
as tho founder of the art of rhetoric ; ho was at 
any rate the earliest writer on the subject. Ilis 
work has entirely perished. It has been conjec¬ 
tured (by Gamier, Mem. do VInslUnt. de France , 
Class* d'lILdoirC) vol. ii. p. 44, &c., and others), 
though upon very slight and insufficient grounds, 
that the treatise entitled Rhetorica ad Alexandras, 
found amongst the works of Aristotle, is the sup¬ 
posed lost work of Corax. (Cic. Brut. 12, dc Oral. 
i. 20, iii. 21; Aristot. RheL ii. 24 ; Quintil. iii. 1; 
Mongitor, Bibl. Sicul. i. p. 146, &c., ii. p. 267, &c.; 
Westermann, Gcsch. dcr Gricch. Beredlsamkeit , i. 

§ 27, note 5, &c., § 68. notes 8, 27.) [C. P. M.) 

CORBIS and ORSUA, two Spanish chiefs, 
and cousins-german, fought in the presence of 
Scipio at New Carthage in Spain, b. c. 206, for 
the sovereignty of the town of Ibis. (Liv. xxviii. 
21; Val. Max. ix. 11, extern. 1.) 

CO'RBULO, CN. DOMI'TIUS, a son of 
Vestilia, who was married first to Herdonius, after¬ 
wards to Pomponius, and at last to Orfitus. He 
was accordingly a brother of Caesonia, the wife of 
Caligula. He was invested with the practorship 
as early as the reign of Tiberius, and after the 
expiration of this office was commissioned by Tibe¬ 
rius and afterwards by Caligula to superintend the 
improvement of the high-roads in Italy, which the 
carelessness of the magistrates had allowed to fall 
into decay. While engaged upon this undertaking 
he committed acts of cruelty and extortion, proba¬ 
bly in compliance with commands which lie re¬ 
ceived from Caligula, who rewarded his proceedings 
with the honour of consul suffectus in a. d. 39. 
In the reign of Claudius, however, he was taken 
to account for these proceedings, and those who 
had been injured by him were indemnified as far 
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ns was possible. In 47, however, Corbulo obtained 
the command of an army in Germany, and fought 
with great success against the Chauci under their 
leader Gennascus. He maintained excellent dis¬ 
cipline among his troops, and acted with great 
caution and courage, flis success excited either 
the fear or jealousy of Claudius, for he was com¬ 
manded to lead his army back to the western banks 
of the Rhine. Corbulo obeyed, though with re¬ 
luctance, as his career was thus checked without 
any necessity; but to prevent his soldiers from 
becoming demoralized by inactivity, he made them 
dig a canal between the Meuse and the Rhine, of 
23,000 paces in length, in order to prevent the 
inundation of the country by the tide of the sea. 
In 54, shortly after the accession of Nero, Corbulo 
was entrusted with the supreme command against 
the Parthians, whose king, Vologeses, had invaded 
Armenia and expelled its king, Rhadamistus, who 
was under the protection of the Romans. But as 
Vologeses was engaged in quelling an insurrection 
of his own son, Vardanes, he withdrew his troops 
from Armenia, and gave the most distinguished 
members of the family of the Arsacidac as hostages 
to the Romans. But, a few years later, a. d. 58, 
the war broke out afresh, and Corbulo fought 
with great success against Tiridates, the brother of 
Vologeses, who now claimed the throne of Armenia. 
Corbulo took the towns of Artaxata and Tigrano- 
ccrtn, and secured the throne to Tigrancs, to whom 
Nero had given the kingdom of Armenia. In 63, 
Vologeses and Tiridates renewed the war; and, as 
Corbulo had to protect Syria, Caesennius Paetus 
was sent into Armenia; but he conducted the war 
with so much inability and want of success, that 
Corbulo was in the end glad to see Vologeses will¬ 
ing to conclude a treaty by which both the Romans 
and Parthians were obliged to evacuate Armenia. 
But Tiridates soon after took possession of Arme¬ 
nia, and then sent an insulting letter to Rome, 
requesting Nero’s sanction to his title of king of 
Armenia. This conduct occasioned a renewal of 
the war, and Corbulo marched with a strong army 
into Armenia. But the Parthians had become 
tired of incessant warfare: they sued for peace, 
and Tiridates condescended to lay down his crown 
before a statue of Nero, in order to receive it back 
at Rome from the hands of the emperor himself. 
Corbulo sent Annius, his son-in-law, to accompany 
Tiridates to Rome, in older to attest his own fide¬ 
lity to the emperor. 

Corbulo was one of the greatest generals of the 
time, and amid the universal hatred which Nero 
had drawn upon himself, Corbulo remained faith¬ 
ful to him. His power and influence with the 
army were very great, and if he had placed himself 
at the head of an insurrection, he would have been 
sure of obtaining the imperial dignity. But he 
seems never to have entertained such a thought: 
the reward he earned for his fidelity was—death. 
For, in a. d. 67, when Nero was in Greece, he 
invited Corbulo to come to him. As soon as the 
latter landed at Cenchreae, Nero gave orders for 
his execution. When Corbulo was informed of his 
fate, he plunged his sword into his breast, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Well deserved !” (Plim H. N. ii. 70, vi. 8, 
13, vii. 5; Tac. Ann. iii. 31, ix. 18, &c., xiii. 6, 
&c., 34, &c., xiv. 23, See., xv. 1, &c., 26, &c^ 
Hist. ii. 76 ; Dion Cass. lix. 15, lx. 30, lxii. 19, 
&c., lxiii. 17 ; Frontin. StraUg. iv. 2, 7, ii. 9, 
iv. 1.) [L.S.] 
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CORD AC A (KopSaxa), a surname of Artemis 
in Elis, derived from an indecent dance called 
fcop5a£, which the companions of Pelops are said 
to have performed in honour of the goddess after 
a victory which they had won. (Paus. vi. 22. 

§ 1.) [L- S.] 

CORDUS, AE'LIUS, or Junius Cordus, 
apparently different designations of the same indi¬ 
vidual—an historian perpetually quoted by Capito- 
linus in his biographies of Albinus, the Maximins, 
the Gordians, and Maximus with Balbinus. He 
appears to have been an accurate chronicler of 
trivial facts. (Capit. Albin. c. 11.) [W. R.] 

CORDUS, CAE'SIUS, governor of Crete, with 
the title of proconsul, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
accused by Ancharius Priscus of extortion in his 
province. The accusation was supported by the 
inhabitants of Cyrene, which was included in the 
province of Crete, and Cordus was condemned. 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 38, 70.) 

CORDUS, CREMU'TIUS, a Roman historian, 
who, after having lived long and blamelessly, was 
impeached by two of his own clients before Tibe¬ 
rius of having praised Brutus and denominated 
Cassius 44 the last of the Romans”— 44 crimine,” 
says Tacitus, 44 novo ac tunc primum audito.” 
His real offence, however, was the freedom of 
speech in which he had indulged against Sejanus, 
for the work in which the objectionable passages 
occurred had been published for many years, and 
had been read with approbation by Augustus him¬ 
self. Perceiving from the relentless aspect of the 
emperor that there was no room for hope, Cordus 
delivered an apology, the substance of which has 
been preserved or fabricated by Tacitus, appealing 
to the impunity enjoyed under similar circum¬ 
stances by all preceding annalists, and then quitting 
the senate-house retired to his own mansion, where 
he starved himself to death, (a. d. 25.) Tho 
subservient fathers ordained that his works should 
be burned by the aediles in the city, and by tho 
public authorities wherever elsewhere found, but 
copies were so much the more eagerly treasured in 
concealment by his daughter Marcia and by his 
friends, who afterwards gave them again to the 
world with the full permission of Caligula. A few 
scanty fragments are contained in the seventh of 
the Suasoriae of Seneca. 

(Tac. Ann. iv. 34, 35 ; Sueton. Octav. 35, Tib. 
61, Calig. 16; Senec. Suasor. vii., and especially 
his Consolatio addressed to Marcia, tho daughter 
of Cremutius Cordus, cc. 1 and 22; Dion Cass. 
1 vii. 24.) [W. R.J 

CORDUS, JUNIUS. [Counus, Ablius.] 

CORDUS, MUCIUS. This surname was borne 
by some of the Scaevolac [Scakvolak], and occurs 
on the annexed coin of the Mucia gens. Tho 
obverse represents two heads, the one crowned 
with laurel and the other with a helmet, which 
would appear from the letters on each side to 
represent Honos and Virtus* the letters Kaleni 
underneath refer to some members of the Fufia 
gens. [Calenus.] On the reverse two women 
are standing, the one on the left representing Italia 
and the one on the right Roma, the former hold¬ 
ing a cornucopia in her hand, and the latter with 
a sceptre in her hand and her foot on a globe: 
beneath is Cordi. Who the Calenus and Cordus 
are, mentioned on the coin, is quite uncertain. The 
figures of Italia and Roma would seem to refer to 
the times when harmony was established betweeu 
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Rome and the people of Italy after the Social war. 
(Eclchel, v. pp. *220, 256.) 



CORE (KJp7j), the maiden, a name by which 
Persephone is often called. [Persephone.] [L.S.] 

CORK, of Corinth, mentioned among the mythic 
stories of the invention of sculpture. (Plin. //. N. 
xxxv. 43; Athenag. Legal pro Christ, c. 17.) [L.U.] 

L. CORFI'DIUS, a Roman knight, whom 
Cicero mentioned in his oration for Ligarius, u. c. 
46, as one of the distinguished men who were in¬ 
terceding with Caesar on behalf of Ligarius; but 
after the oration was published, Cicero was re¬ 
minded that he had made a mistake in mentioning 
the name of Corfidius, as the latter had died before 
tho speech was delivered. (Cic. pro Lu/ar. 11, 
ad AU. xiii. 44.) It is probably this Corfidius of 
whoso return to lifo an amusing talo is related by 
Pliny on the authority of Varro. (II. N. vii. 62.) 

CORINNA (Kdpiwa), a Greek poetess, a na¬ 
tive of Tanagra in Boeotia. According to some 
accounts (Eudocia, p. 270 ; Welckcr, in Creuzer's 
AJe/ciem , ii. pp. 10-17), she was the daughter of 
Achclodorus and Procratia. On account of her 
long residence in Thebes, she was sometimes called 
a Theban. She flourished about the beginning of 
tlie fifth century n. c., and wa9 a contemporary of 
Pindar, whom she is said to have instructed (Plut. 
dc Glor. Athcn. iv. p. 348, a.), and with whom she 
strove for a prize at the public games at Thebe*. 
According to Aclian ( V. If. xiii. 25), she gained 
the victory over him five times. Pausanina (ix. 
22. § 3) docs not speak of more than one victory, 
and mentions a picture which he saw at Tanagra, 
in which she was represented binding her hair 
with a fillet in token of her victory, which he 
attributes ns much to her beauty and to the cir¬ 
cumstance that she wrote in the Aeolic dialect, as 
to her poetical talents. At a later period, when 
Pindar's fame was more securely established, she 
blamed her contemporary, Myrtis, for entering into 
a similar contest with him. (Apollon. DyscoL in 
Wolf, Corinnae Carm. p. 56, &c.) The Aeolic 
dialect employed by Corinna had many Boeotian 
peculiarities. (Eustath. ad Od. vol. i. p. 376. 10, 
ad II. vol. ii. p. 364. 22, ed. Lip9.; Wolf, L c.) 
She appears to have intended her poems chiefly 
for Boeotian ears; hence the numerous local refer¬ 
ences connected with Boeotia to be found in them. 
(Paus. ix. 20. § 1 ; Steph. Bvz. s. v. 0€<nrem; 
Eustath. ad II. vol. i. p. 215. 2. ed. Lips.; Schol. 
ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1177 ) They were collected in 
five books, and were chiefly of a lyrical kind, com¬ 
prising choral songs, lyrical nomes, parthenia, epi¬ 
grams, and erotic and heroic poems. The last, 
however, seem to have been written in a lyrical 
form. Among them we find mentioned one enti¬ 
tled IolauSj and one He Seven against Thebes. 
Only a few unimportant fragments have been pre¬ 
served. 

Statues were erected to Corinna in different 
parts of Greece, and she was ranked as the first 
and most distinguished of the nine lyrical Muses. 
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She was sumamed Mt/ia (the Fly). We have 
mention of a younger Corinna of Thebes, also sur- 
named Myia, who is probably the same with the 
contemporary of Pindar. And so also is probably 
a Myia or Corinna of Thcspiae who is mentioned 
(Suidas, s.v. Kopivva). The fragments that are left 
may be found in Ch. Wolfs Poet. octo Fragm. ei 
Elog . Hamburg, 1734, and in A. Schneider's Poet. 
Graec. Fragm. Giessen, 1802. [C. P. M.] 

CORINNUS (K opiyvos), was, according to Sui- 
das (s. t>.), an epic poet, a native of Ilium, who 
lived before Homer, in the time of the Trojan war, 
and wrote an Iliad, from which Homer borrowed 
the argument of his poem. He also, according to 
the same authority, sang the war of Dardanus 
with the Paphlagonians. He is likewise said to 
have been a pupil of Palamedes, and to have writ¬ 
ten in the Doric characters invented by the latter. 
(Suidas, s. v.; Eudocia, p. 271 ; Fabric. Rill. 
Graec. i. 16.) [C. P. M.] 

CORINTH US (K 6ptv0os) t according to tho 
local tradition of Corinth, a son of Zeus and the 
founder of the town of Corinth. (Paus. ii. 1. § 1; 
SchoL ad Find. Nem. vii. 155.) There are two 
other mythical beings of this name. (Paus. ii. 3. 
§ 8 ; A polled, iii. 16. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS, C., or more properly, Cn. 
MA'RCIUS, the hero of one of the most beautiful 
of the early Roman legends, was said to have been 
the son of a descendant of king A nous Marcius. 
His mother's name, according to the best authori¬ 
ties, was Veturia (Plutarch calls her Volumnin). 
He lost his father while yet a child, and under tho 
training of his mother, whom he loved exceedingly, 
grew up to be a brave and valiant man ; but he 
was likewise noted for his imperious and proud 
temper. Ho was said to have fought in the battle 
by the lake Regillus, and to have won a civic 
crown in it. To explain his surname, Coriohuius, 
tho legend told how in a war with the Volscians 
their capital, Corioli, was attacked by the Romans. 
When the enemy made a sally, Marcius at the 
head of a few brave men drove them back, and 
then, single-handed (for bis followers could not 
support him), drove the Volscians before him to 
the other side of the town. So in memory of his 
prowess the surname Coriolanus was given him. 
But his haughty bearing towards the commons 
excited their fear and dislike, and when he was a 
candidate for the consulship, they refused to elect 
him. After this, when there was a famine in the 
city, and a Greek prince sent com from Sicily, 
Coriolanus advised that it should not be distributed 
to the commons, unless they gave up their tribunes. 
For this he was impeached and condemned to 
exile. He now took refuge among the Volscians, 
and promised to assist them in war against tho 
Romans. Attius Tullius, tho king of the Vols¬ 
cians, found a pretext for a quarrel, and war was 
declared. Coriolanus was appointed general of the 
Volscian army. He took many towns, and ad¬ 
vanced plundering and burning the property of the 
commons, but sparing that of the patricians, till he 
came to the fossa CluUia, or Cluilian dyke. Here 
he encamped, and the Romans in alarm (for they 
could not raise an army) sent as deputies to him 
five consulars, offering to restore him to his rights. 
But he refused to make peace unless the Romans 
would restore to the Volscians all the lands they 
had taken from them, and receive all the people as 
citizens. To these terms the deputies could not 
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agree. After this the Romans sent the ten chief 
men of the Senate, and then all the priests and 
augurs. But Coriolanus would not listen to them. 
Then, at the suggestion of Valeria, the noblest ma¬ 
trons of Rome, headed by Veturia, andVolumnia, 
the wife of Coriolanus, with his two little children, 
came to his tent. His mother’s reproaches, and 
the tears of his wife, and the other matrons bent 
his purpose. He led back his army, and lived in 
exile among the Volscians till his death. On the 
spot where he yielded to his mother’s words, a 
temple was dedicated to Fortuna Muliobris, and 
Valeria was the first priestess. 

Such is the substance of the legend. The date 
assigned to it in the annals is u. c. 490. Its in¬ 
consistency with the traces of real history which 
liavo come down to us have been pointed out by 
Niebuhr, who has also shewn that if his banish¬ 
ment be placed some twenty years later, and his 
attack on the Romans about ten years after that, 
tlie groundwork of the story is rcconcilcablc with 
history. The account of his condemnation is not 
applicable to the state of things earlier than b. c. 
470, about which time a famine happened, while 
Hiero was tyrant of Syracuse, and might have been 
induced by his hostility to tho Etruscans to send 
corn to the Romans. Moreover, in b. c. 450, the 
Volscians obtained from the Romans the very 
terms which were proposed by Coriolanus. “ The 
list of his conquests is only that of a portion of 
those made by tho Volsciana transferred • to a 
Roman whose glory was flattering to national 
vanity.” The circumstance that the story has 
been referred to a wrong date Niebuhr considers 
to have arisen from its being mixed up with the 
foundation of the temple to Fortuna Mulicbris. 
The name Coriolanus may have been derived from 
Iiis settling in tho town of Corioli after his banish¬ 
ment. Whether he lmd any share in bringing 
about the ponce of 458, Niebuhr considers doubt¬ 
ful. (Pint. Coriolanus; Liv. ii. 34—40 ; Dionys. 
vii. 20—viii. 59; Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 94—107, 
234—-260). [C.P.M.] 

CORIPPUS, FLA'VIUS CRESCO'NIUS. 
In the year 1581 a work issued from the press of 
Plantin at Antwerp, edited by Michael Ruiz, a 
Spaniard, and bearing the title Corippi Africans 
(Jrammatici fragmcnlum car minis in laudem irnpe- 
raloris Justini Minoris; Carmen jxineggricuni in 
lawlcm Anastasii quaestor is el magistn; dc laudibus 
Justini Augusti Minoris heroico carmine libri IV. 
The two former, of which the first is imperfect, are 
extremely short, and in reality are merely the pre¬ 
face and epistle dedicatory of the third, which 
extends to nearly 1G00 hexameter lines, and is a 
formal panegyric, conceived in all the hyperbolical 
extravagance of the Byzantine school, in honour of 
the younger Justin, who swayed the empire of the 
East from A. D. 565 to 578. Ruiz asserts, that 
these pieces were faithfully copied from a MS. 
more than 700 years old; but of this document he 
gives no description ; he does not state how it had 
come into his possession, nor where it was deposited ; 
it has never been found ; and no other being known 
to exist, the text depends upon the editio princeps 
alone. 

Corippus, in the preface above mentioned, refers 
to a poem which he had previously composed upon 
the African wars. 

Quid Libycas gentes, quid Syrtica proelia dicam 
Jam libris completa lueis ? 
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Now, Johannes Cuspianus “ De Caesaribus et Im- 
peratoribus” declares, that he saw in the royal 
library at Buda a poem in eight books entitled 
Joliannis by Flavius Cresconius Corippus , the sub¬ 
ject of which was the war carried on against the 
Africans by Johannes Patricius, and he quotes the 
first five lines beginning 

Signa, duces gentesque feras, Martisque ruinas. 

Moreover, we can prove from history that Cuspia- 
nus was at Buda between the years 1510 and 1515. 
Secondly, it is known that as late as 1532 a MS. 
M l)e Beilis Libycis” was preserved in the monas¬ 
tery of the Monte Casino, bearing the name of 
Cresconius, the first word being w Victoris.” This 
does not correspond, it will be observed, with the 
commencement given by Cuspianus; but the differ¬ 
ence, as we shall soon see, is only apparent. Both 
of the above MSS. have disappeared mid left no 
trace behind them. Lastly, in the Vnllicellnn 
library at Rome is a MS- of the tenth century, 
containing a collection of ancient canons, to which 
the transcriber has prefixed the following note: 
4i Concordia Canonum a Cresconio Africano episcopo 
digesta sub capitulis trecentis : iste nimirum Crcs- 
coniua bella et victorias, quas Johannes Patricius 
npud Africain de Snracenis gesuit, hoxumctria ver- 
sibus descripsit,” &c. From this it was inferred 
by many scholars, that Cresconius must have flour¬ 
ished towards the end of the seventh century, 
since we learn from Cedrcnus that, in 097, the 
Arabians overran Africa, and were expelled by a 
certain Johannes Patricius despatched thither by 
the emperor Leontius; lienee also Corippus and 
Cresconius were generally distinguished from each 
other, the former being supposed to be the author 
of the panegyric upon Justin, the latter of the 
Concordia Canonum and the poem “de Beilis 
Libycis.” Various other conjectures were formed 
and combinations imagined which are now not 
worth discussing, since a great portion of tho doubt 
and difficulty was removed by Mnzuchclli in 1814, 
who discovered the long-lost Joliamiis in the li¬ 
brary of the Marquis of Trivulzi at Milan, whore 
it had been overlooked in consequence of having 
been inserted in the catalogue as the production of 
a Johannes de Arctio, who lived towards the close 
of the 14th century, and who appears to have tran¬ 
scribed it into the same volume with his own bar¬ 
barous effusions. The Praefatio to this Joliannis 
begins 

Vicloris , proceres, praesumsi diccre lauros, 

while the first lines of the poem itself are the snmo 
with those quoted by Cuspianus, thus establishing 
the identity of the piece with that contained in 
the MSS. of Buda and Monte Casino, and enabling 
us to determine the full name of the author as 
given at the head of this article. The theme is a 
war carried on in Africa against tho Moors and 
Vandals during the reign of Justinian, about the 
year 550, by a proconsul or mngistcr militiae 
named Johannes, who is the hero of the lay. The 
campaign in question is noticed by Procopius 
(Ii. V. ii. 28, D. G. iv. 17) and Paulus Dioconus. 
(De Cestui Longobard. i. 25.) Of Johannes we 
know nothing except what we are told by Proco¬ 
pius and by the poet himself. He was the brother 
of Pappus; had served along with him on two 
previous occasions in Africa, under Bclisarius in 
533, and under Gemianus in 537 ; his father was 
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named Kvantus; his wife was the daughter of a 
king; his son was called Peter; he had been em¬ 
ployed in the East against the Persians, and had 
been recalled from thence to head an expedition 
against the rebellious Moors. (Procop. II. cc. and 
B. G. iv. 34 ; Johan, i. 107, 380, viL 576.) 

Although the designation and age of Corippus 
are thus satisfactorily ascertained, and the author 
of the Johannis is proved to be the same person 
with the panegyrist of Justinian’s nephew, we 
have no means of deciding with equal certainty 
whether he is to be identified with the African 
bishop Cresconius who compiled a Canonum Bre- 
vuirium and a Concordia Cunonum , the former 
being a sort of index or table of contents to the 
latter, which comprises an extensive and important 
collection of laws of the Church, arranged not 
chronologically according to the date of the several 
councils, but systematically according to the nature 
of the subjects, and distributed under three hun¬ 
dred titles. Saxe and most writers upon the history 
of ecclesiastical literature place the prelate in the 
reign of Tiberius III. as low ns a. d. 698, this 
epoch being assigned to him on the double suppo¬ 
sition that he was the composer of the Libyan War 
and that this was the Libyan War of Leontius; 
but tho'latter hypothesis has now been proved to 
be false. The epithets Africani and GrammaUd 
—attached, as we have already seen, to the name 
of Corippus in the editio pr in ceps of the panegyric, 
the former pointing out his country, which is 
clearly indicated by several expressions in the 
work itself, the latter a complimentary designation 
equivalent at that period to “learned,”—convey 
the sum total of the information wc possess con¬ 
cerning his personal history. 

With regard to his merits, the epigrammatic 
censure of Baillct, that he was a great flatterer 
and a little poet, is perhaps not absolutely unjust; 
but if wo view him in relation to the 6tate of lite¬ 
rature in the ago when he flourished, and compare 
him with his contemporaries, we may feel inclined 
to entertain some respect for his talents. He was 
evidently well rend in Virgil, Lucan, and Claudian; 
the last two especially seem to have been his mo¬ 
dels; and hence, while his language is wonderfully 
pure, wc have a constant display of rhetorical de¬ 
clamation and a most ambitious straining after 
splendour of diction. Nor is the perusal of his 
verses unattended with profit, inasmuch as he 
frequently sheds light upon a period of history for 
which our authorities arc singularly imperfect and 
obscure, and frequently illustrates with great life 
and vigour, the manners of the Byzantine court 
In proof of this, we need only turn to the 45th 
chapter of Gibbon, where the striking description 
of Justin’s elevation, and the complicated ceremo¬ 
nies which attended his coronation, is merely a 
translation “into simple and concise prose” from 
the first two books of Corippus. The text, as 
might be anticipated from the circumstance that 
each poem depends upon a single MS., that one of 
these lias never been collated or even seen by any 
modern scholar, and that the other was transcribed 
at a late period by a most ignorant copyist,—is 
miserably defective; nor can we form any reason¬ 
able expectation of its being materially improved. 

The Editio Princeps of the Panegyric is gene¬ 
ral ly marked by bibliographers as having been 
printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, in 1581; but 
Funccius (De inerti ac decrepit. L. L. Scneetutc, 
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p.247) speaks as if Ruiz had previously published 
an edition at Madrid in 1579; to this, or these, 
succeeded the edition of Thomas Dempster, 8vo., 
Paris, 1610; of Rivinus, 8vo., Leipzig, 1663 ; of 
Ritterhusius, 4to., Altdorf, 1664 ; of Goetzius, 
8vo., Altdorf, 1743 ; and of Foggini, 4to. Rome, 
1777, which completes the list. 

The Johannis, discovered as described above, 
was first printed at Milan, 4to., 1820, with the 
notes of Mazuchelli. 

Both works will be found in the best form in 
the new Corpus Scriptorum llistoriac Byzantinae 
at present in the course of publication at Bonn. 

The Canonum Breviarium and the Concordia 
Canonum are printed entire in the first volume of 
the Bibliotheca Juris Canonici published by Vocllus 
and Justellus at Paris, fol. 1661. 

The Breviarium was first published at Paris by 
Pithou in 1588, 8vo., and is contained in the 
Bibliotheca Pat rum luydun. vol. ix. [W. R.J 

CO RISC US (Kjpnr/coy), is mentioned, with 
Erastus, as a disciple of Plato, by Diogenes (iii. 
31, s. 46), who also states, that Plato wrote a 
letter to Erastus and Coriscus. (iii. 36, s. 61.) 
They were both natives of Scepsis in tho Troas. 
(Diog. /. c.; Strab. xiii. p. 608.) [P. S.] 

CORNE'LIA. 1. Ono of tho noblo womon at 
Rome, who was said to have been guilty of poison¬ 
ing the leading men of the statu in b. c. 331, tho 
first instance in which this crime is mentioned in 
Roman history. The nediles were informed by a 
slave-girl of the guilt of Cornelia and other Roman 
matrons, and in consequence of her information 
they detected Cornelia and her accomplices in tho 
act of preparing certain drugs ovor a fire, which 
they were compelled by tho magistrates to drink, 
and thus perished. (Liv. viii. 18; comp. Val. 
Max. ii. 5. § 3; August, de Civ. Dei, iii. 17 ; 
Did. of Ant. s. v. Vcnijkium.) 

Family of the Cinrnic. 

2. Daughter of L. Cinna, one of the great 
leaders of the Marian party, was married to C. 
Caesar, afterwards dictator. Caesar married her 
in b. c. 83, when he was only seventeen years of 
age; and when Sulla commanded him to put her 
away, ho refused to do so, and chose rather to be 
deprived of her fortune and to bo proscribed himself. 
Cornelia bore him his daughter Julia, and died be¬ 
fore bis quaestorship. Caesar delivered an oration 
in praise of her from the Rostra, when he was 
quaestor. (Pint. Coes. 1,5; Suet. Cacs. 1, 5, 6; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 41.) 

3. Sister of the preceding, was married to Cn. 
Domitius Ahcnobarbus, who was proscribed by 
Sulla in b. c. 82, and killed in Africa, whither ho 
had fled. [Aiiknobarbus, No. 6.] 

Family of the Scipiones. 

4. The elder daughter of P. Scipio Africanus 
the elder, was married in her father's life-time to 
P. Scipio Nasica. (Liv. xxxviii. 57 ; Polyb. xxxii. 
13.) 

5. The younger daughter of P. Scipio Africanus 
the elder, was married to Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
censor b. c. 169, and was by him the mother of 
the two tribunes Tiberius and Caius. Gracchus 
espoused the popular party in the commonwealth, 
and was consequently not on good terms with 
Scipio, and it was not till after the death of tho 
latter, according to most accounts, that Gracchus 
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married his daughter. According to other state¬ 
ments, however, Cornelia was married to Gracchus 
in the life-time of her father, and Scipio is said to 
have given her to Gracchus, because the latter in¬ 
terfered to save his brother L. Scipio from being 
dragged to prison. (Pint. Ti. Graceh. 1 ; Liv. 
xxxviii. 57.) Cornelia was left a widow with a 
young family of twelve children, and devoted her¬ 
self entirely to their education, rejecting all offers 
of a second marriage, and adhering to her resolu¬ 
tion even when tempted by Ptolemy, who offered 
to share his crown and bed with her. Of her 
numerous family three only survived their child¬ 
hood,—a daughter, who was married to Scipio 
Africanus the Younger, and her two sons Tiberius 
and Cains. Cornelia had inherited from her father 
a love of literature, and united in her person the 
severe virtues of the old Roman matron with the 
superior knowledge, refinement, and civilization 
which then began to prevail in the higher classes 
at Rome. She was well acquainted with Greek 
literature, and spoke her own language with that 
purity and elegance which pre-eminently character¬ 
ises well educated women in every country. Her 
letters, which were extant in the time of Cicero, 
were models of composition, and it was doubtless 
nminly owing to her judicious training that her 
sons became in after-life such distinguished orators 
and statesmen. (Comp. Cic. Brut. 58.) As the 
daughter of the conqueror of Hannibal, the mother 
of the Gracchi, and the mother-in-law of the taker 
of Carthage and N uman tia, Cornelia occupies a 
rouder position than any other woman in Roman 
istory. She was almost idolized by the people, 
and exercised an important influence over her two 
sons, whose greatness she lived to sec,—and also 
their death. It was related by some writers that Ti. 
Gracchus was urged on to propose his laws by the 
reproaches of his mother, who upbraided him with 
her being called the mother-in-law of Scipio and 
not the mother of the Gracchi; but though sho 
was doubtless privy to all the plans of her son, 
and probably urged him to persevere in his course, 
his lofty soul needed not such inducements as these 
to undertake what he considered necessary for the 
salvation of the state. Such respect was paid to 
her by her son Caius, that he dropped a haw upon 
her intercession which was directed against M. 
Octavius, who had been a colleague of Tiberius in 
his tribunate. Rut great as she was, she did not 
escape the foul aspersions of calumny and slander. 
Some attributed to her, with the assistance of her 
daughter, the death of her son-in-law, Scipio Afri- 
cunus the Younger (Appian, B. C. i. 20); but this 
cliargo is probably nothing but the base invention of 
party malice. She bore the death of her sons with 
magnanimity, and said in reference to the conse¬ 
crated places where they had lost their lives, that 
they were sepulchres worthy of them. On the mur¬ 
der of Caius, she retired to Misenum, where she 
spent the remainder of her life. Here she exercised 
unbounded hospitality ; she was constantly sur¬ 
rounded by Greeks and men of letters ; and the 
various kings in alliance with the Romans were 
accustomed to send her presents, and receive the 
like from her in return. Thus she reached a good 
old age, honoured and respected by all, and the 
Roman people erected a statue to her, with the 
inscription, Cornelia, mother op the Gracchi. 
(Pint. Ti. Grucch. 1, 8, C. Gracch. 4, 19; Oros. 
v. 12; Veil. Pat. ii. 7.) 
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6. Daughter of P. Cornelius Scipio (also called 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Scipio, on account of Ilia 
adoption by Q. Metellus), consul in b. c. 52, 
was first married to P. Crassus, the son of the 
triumvir, who perished, in B. c. 53, with his fa¬ 
ther, in the expedition against the Parthians. 
In the next year she married Pompey the 
Great. This marriage was not merely a political 
one ; for Pompey seems to have been captivated 
by her. She was still young, possessed of ex¬ 
traordinary beauty, and distinguished for her 
knowledge of literature, music, geometry, and phi¬ 
losophy. In b. c. 49, Pompey sent her, when he 
abandoned Italy, with his youngest son Sextus to 
Lesbos, where she received her husband upon his 
flight after the battle of Pharsalia. She accom¬ 
panied him to the Egyptian coast, saw him mur¬ 
dered, and fled first to Cyprus and afterwards to 
Cyrene. Rut, pardoned by Caesar, she soon after¬ 
wards returned to Rome, and received from him 
the ashes of her husband, which she preserved on 
his Alban estate. (PluL Pomp. 55, 66, 74, 76, 
78—80; Appian, B. C. ii. 83; Dion Cass. xl. 51, 
xlii. 5; Veil. Pat. ii. 53; Lucan, iii. 23, v. 725, 
via. 40, &c.) 

Family qf the Sullae. 

7. Sister of the dictator Sulla, was married to 
Nonius, and her son is mentioned as grown up 
in & 0.88. (PluL Sull. 10.) 

8. Daughter of the dictator Sulla, was married 
to Q. Pompeius Rufus, who was murdered by tho 
Marian party, in B. c. 88, at the instigation of tho 
tribune Sulpicius. (Liv. Epit. 77; Veil. Pat. ii. 
18; PluLSatf. 8.) 

9. Another daughter of the dictator Sulla, was 
married first to C. Menimius, and afterwards to T. 
Annius Milo. She is better known by tho name 
of Fausta. [Fausta.] 

CORNF/LIA OltESTILLA. [Orestilla.] 

CORNE'LIA PAULLA. [Paulla.] 

CORNE'LIA GENS, patrician and plebeian, 
was one of the most distinguished Roman gentes, 
and produced a greater number of illustrious men 
than any other house at Rome. All its great 
families belonged to the patrician order. The 
names of the patrician families are: — Aryina, 
Rlasio, Ckthbgus, Cinna, Cossus, Dolabklla, 
Lentulus (with the agnomens Caudinus , Clodi - 
antiSy Crus , Gactulicus , Lupus , Afaluginensis , Alar - 
celluius , Niger , Rufinus , Scipio , Spinthcr , Sura ), 
Maluginensis, Mammula, Merenda, Mrrula, 
Rufinus, Scapula, Scipio (with the agnomens 
Africanus , A sialicus ^ Asina , Burlxdus, Calvus , 
Ilispallus , Nasica , Serapio ), SiSRNNA, and Suli.a 
(with the agnomen Felix). The names of the 
plebeian families are Ralbus and Gallus, and we 
also find various cognomens, as Chrysoyonus , Cul - 
leolus , Phayita , &c., given to freedmen of this gens. 
There are also several plebeians mentioned without 
any surname: of these an account is given under 
Cornelius. The following cognomens occur on 
coins of this gens:— BaWus, Blasio, Cdhcyus , Cinna , 
Lentulus , Scipio , Sisenna, Sulla. Under the empire 
the number of cognomens increased considerably; 
of these an alphabetical list is given under Cor¬ 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NUS, a Roman rhetorician, who 
seems to have lived in the reign of M. Aurelius 
and Verus, and was secretary to the emperor M. 
Aurelius. The grammarian Phrynichus, who de- 
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dicated to Cornelianus his “Deluge." speaks of him 
in terms of high praise, and describes him as wor¬ 
thy of the age of Demosthenes. (Comp. Phrynich. 
s. v. &a<ri\i(r(Ta, p. 2*25, s. v. ra irpotrwira, p. 379, 
ed. Lobeck.) Fronto (Epist. ad Amic. i. 4, p. 187 
and p. 237) mentions a rhetorician of the name of 
Sulpicius Comelianus; but whether he is the same 
as the friend of Phrynichus, as Mai supposes, is 
uncertain, though there is nothing to oppose the 
supposition. [ L. S.] 

CORNE'LIUS. Many plebeians of this name 
frequently occur towards the end of the republic 
without any cognomen. [Cornelia Gens.] Their 
great number is no doubt owing to the fact men¬ 
tioned by Appian (It. C. i. 100), that the dictator 
Sulla bestowed the Roman franchise upon 10,000 
slaves, and called them after his own name, “ Cor- 
nelii,” that he might always have a large number 
among the people to support him. Of these the 
most important are :— 

1. Cornelius, a secretary (scriba) in Sulla's 
dictatorship, lived to become city quaestor in the 
dictatorship of Caesar. (Sail. Hist, in Or. Lep.; 
Cic. de Ojr. ii. 8.) 

2. Cornelius Phaoita, the commander of a 
company of soldiers, into whose hands Caesar fell 
when lie was proscribed by Sulla in B. c. 82. It 
was with difficulty that Cornelius allowed him to 
escape even after receiving a bribe of two talents, 
but Caesar never punished him when he afterwards 
obtained supremo power. (Suet. Cues. 74; Plut. 
Coca. 1. 

3. C. Cornelius, tribune of the plebs, n.c. 67, 
whom Cicero defended. See below. 

4. C. Cornelius, a Roman knight, and one of 
Catiline’s crew, undertook, in conjunction with L. 
Varguntoius to murder Cicero in DC. 63, but their 
plan was frustrated by information conveyed to 
Cicero through Curius and Fulvia. When accused 
subsequently, ho could obtain no one to defend 
him; but he escaped punishment probably on ac¬ 
count of the information he gave respecting the 
conspiracy. When P. Sulla was accused in b c. 
62 of participation in the conspiracy, Cornelius 
caused his son to come forward as a witness against 
him. (Sal. Cut. 17, 28; Cic. pro SulL 2, 6, 18.) 

5. P. Cornelius, tribune of tho plebs, b.c. 51. 
(Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8.) 

6. Cornelius, a centurion in the army of 
young Octavianus, was at the head of the embassy 
sent to Rome in n. c. 43, to demand in the name 
of tho army tho consulship for their general. 
When the senate hesitated to comply with their 
demands, Cornelius threw back his cloak, and 
pointing to the hilt of his sword, exclaimed, “ This 
shall make him consul, if you won’t." (Suet. A ug. 26.) 

C. CORNE'LIUS, of a plebeian branch of the 
Cornelia gens, was quaestor of Pompey the Great. 
In the year a c. 67, he was tribune of the plebs, 
and proposed a law in the senate to prevent the 
lending of money to foreign ambassadors at Rome. 
The proposition was not carried, since many of 
the senators derived profit from the practice, which 
had led to shameful abuses by the bribery and ex¬ 
tortions which it covered. He then proposed that 
no person should be released from the obligations 
of a law except by the populus. The senate had 
of late exercised a power, analogous to that of the 
British Parliament in passing private acts, which 
exempt individuals in certain cases from the general 
provisions of the law. This power the senate was 
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unwilling to be deprived of, and the tribune, »Scr- 
vilius Globulus, a colleague of Cornelius, was per¬ 
suaded to interpose, and prohibit the reading of 
the rogation by the clerk. Cornelius thereupon 
read it himself, and a tumult followed. Cornelius 
took no part in the riot, and evinced his moderation 
by being content with a law, which made the 
presence of 200 senators requisite to the validity 
of a dispensing senatusconsultum. When his year 
of office was ended, he was accused of majestas by 
P. Cominius, for reading the rogation in defiance 
of the intercession of Globulus; the accusation 
was dropped this year, hut renewed in b. c. 65. 
Cornelius was ably defended by Cicero (part of 
whose speech is extant), and was acquitted by a 
majority of votes. [Cominius, Nos. 5 and 6.] 

In his tribuneship, he was the successful pro¬ 
poser of a law, of which the importance can 
scarcely be over-rated. In order to check the 
partiality of occasional edicts, it wns enacted by 
the lex Cornelia “ lit praetorcs ex edictis suis per- 
petuis jus diccrcnt." (Diet, of Ant. s. v. Edictum.) 

Cornelius was a man of blameless private life, 
and, in his public character, though ho was accused 
of factiousness by the nobles, seems to have advo¬ 
cated useful measures. (Asconius, in Cic. pro 
Cornel; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 21, 23; Drumann's 
Gesch. Rom.% ii. p. 613.) . [J. T. G.] 

CORNE'LIUS, succeeded Fabianus as bishop 
of Home on the 4th of June, a. d. 251. He is 
chiefly remarkable on account of tho controversy 
which he maintained with Novntianus in regard to 
the readmission of the Laps i, that is, Christians 
who after baptism, influenced by the terrors of per¬ 
secution, had openly fallen away from the faith. 
Cornelius wa9 disposed to bo lenient towards tho 
renegades upon receiving full evidence of their 
contrition, while Novatinmis denied the power of 
the church to grant forgiveness under such circum¬ 
stances and restore the culprits to her communion. 
The result of the dispute was, that, upon the elec¬ 
tion of Cornelius, Novntianus refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of his opponent, who summoned 
a council, by which his own opinions were fully 
confirmed. Upon this the religious warfare raged 
more fiercely than ever; Novatianus wns irregu¬ 
larly chosen bishop by some of his own partisans 
and thus arose the schism of the Novatians. [No¬ 
vatianus.] Cornelius however, enjoyed his 
dignity for but a very brief period. lie was 
banished to Civita Vecchia by the emperor Callus, 
in a. d. 252, where he soon after died, or, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, suffered martyrdom. He is 
known to have written several Epistles, two of 
which addressed to Cyprian will he found in tho 
works of that prelate, and in Constant’s “ Epistolae 
Pontificum," p. 125, while a fragment of a third is 
preserved in the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius, 
(vi. 43.) [Cyprjanus.] [W. R.] 

CORNE'LIUS, SE'llVIUS. In the Graeco- 
Roman Epitome Lcyum , composed about a. n. 945 
by one Embatus, and preserved in MS. at Flo¬ 
rence (Cod. Laurent, lxxx. 6), it is stated, that 
Servius Cornelius was employed by the emperor 
Hadrian, in conjunction with Salvius Julianus, to 
collect, arrange, and remodel the edictum per- 
petuum. The passage (which, though the late¬ 
ness of its date diminishes its value, is the most 
explicit of the few that relate to this obscure part 
of legal history) is given by Klenzc. ( LcJiiinick 
der Gcscb. dcs Rom. Rcchts. p. 54.) [J. T. G.] 
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CORNE'LIUS CELSUS. [Cblsus.] 
CORNE'LIUS CIIRYSO'GONUS. [Cury- 
sogonus.] 

CORNE'LIUS FRONTO. [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS FUSCUS. [Fuscos.] 
CORNE'LIUS LACO. [Laco.] 
CORNE'LIUS MARCELLUS. [Marcel- 

LUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS MARTIALIS. [Martialis.] 
CORNE'LIUS NEPOS. [Nkpos.] 
CORNE'LIUS TA'CITUS. (Tacitus] 
CORNE'LIUS TLEPO'LEMUS. [Tlbpo- 

LKMU8.] 

CORNE'LIUS TUSCUS. [Tuscus.] 
CORNI'ADES (Kopi/iaSrjs), an intimate friend 
of Epicurus, is spoken of by Cicero (de Fin. v. 31) 
ns paying a visit to Arcesilaus. The MSS. of Ci¬ 
cero have Cameades, but there can be little doubt 
that Corniades is the correct reading, since the 
latter is mentioned by Plutarch (non posse suaviter 
mvi secundum Epicur . p. 1009) as a friend of Epi¬ 
curus, and the former could not possibly have 
been the friend of Epicurus, ns Cameades died in 
u. c. 129, and Epicurus in b. c. 209. 

CO'llNICEN, a “horn-blower,” an agnomen of 
Postumus Aebutius Elva, consul b. a 4 42 [Ei.va], 
and a cognomen of the Oppia gens. Cicero uses 
the form Cornicinus. [See No. 2.] 

1. Sp. Oppius Cornicen, a plebeian, one of the 
second dccemviratc, B. c. 4.50. When the other 
decemvirs had to march against the enemy, Cor¬ 
nicen was left as the colleague of App. Claudius to 
take care of the city; and it was he who convened 
the senate when the people rose in arms upon the 
death of Virginia. In the next year, he was sent 
to prison on the evidence of an old soldier, whom, 
after twenty-seven years of service, lie had ordered 
to be scourged without any cause; but Cornicen, 
fearing the result of a trial, put an end to his own 
life in prison. (Liv. iii. 35, 41, 49, 50, 58; Dio- 
nys. x. 58, xi. 23, 44, 4G.) 

2. (Oppius) Cornicinus, a senator, the son-in- 
law of Sex. Atilius Serranus, tribune of the plebs, 
u. c. 57. (Cic. ad Ait. iv. 2.) 

CORNIFl'CIA. 1. Daughter of Q. Cornificius 
[Cornificius, No. 2], was sought in marriage by 
Juvcntius Thalna in b. a 45, when she was rather 
advanced in years and had been married several 
times; but she refused his offer, because his for¬ 
tune was not large enough. (Cic. ad AU. xiii. 29.) 

2. Sister of the poet Cornificius, is said by 
Hieronymus (Chron. Euseb. 01. 184. 4) to have 
written some excellent epigrams, which were ex¬ 
tant in his time. 

CORNI'FICIA, the last surviving daughter of 
M. Aurelius, was put to death by Caracalla, and a 
very interesting account of her last moments and 
last words has recently come to light in the flag¬ 
men ts of Dion Cassius discovered by Mai. (Mai, 
Fragment. Vatican , ii. p. 230.) [ W. II.] 

CORNI'FICIA GENS, plebeian, seems to 
have come originally from Rhcgium. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xii. 25.) No persons of this name occur till the 
last century of the republic; and the first who ob¬ 
tained any of the higher honours of the state was 
Q. Cornificius, praetor, b. c. 66. On coins the 
name is written Cornuficius, which is also the form 
used by Dion Cassius (xlviii. 21). 

CORNI'FICIUS. 1. Cornificius, secretary 
(scriba) of Verres in his praetorship, b. c. 74. 
(Cic. in Vcrr. i. 57.) 
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.2. Q. Cornificius, was one of the judices on 
the trial of Verres, and tribune of the plebs in the 
following year, b. c. 69. He probably obtained 
the praetorship in 66, and was one of Cicero’s 
competitors for the consulship in 64. His failure, 
however, did not make him an enemy of the great 
orator; he seems to have assisted him in the sup¬ 
pression of the Catilinarian conspiracy, and it was 
to his care that Cethegus was committed upon the 
arrest of the conspirators. Subsequently in u. c. 
62, Cornificius was the first to bring before the 
senate the sacrilege of Clodiua in violating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. He probably died 
soon afterwards, as we hear nothing further of him. 
He is called by Asconius “vir sobrius ac sanctus.” 
(Cic. in Verr. Act. i. 10; Ascon. in Tog. Ctaid. p. 
82; Cic. ad AU. i. 1 ; Sail. Cat 47 ; Appian, 
B.C. ii. 5; Cic. ad Alt. i. 13.) 

3. Q. Cornificius, son of No. 2, is first men¬ 
tioned in b. c. 50, as betrothing himself to the 
daughter of Aurelia Orestilln, the beautiful but pro¬ 
fligate widow of Catiline. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 
In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, he 
served in 48 as the quaestor of the fonner, by 
whom he was sent into Illyricmn with the title of 
propraetor. By his prudence and military skill, 
Corniflcius reduced the province to n state of obo- 
dience, and rendered no small service to Caesar's 
cause. (Hirt. B. Alex. 42.) He seems to have 
returned to Rome in the following year, and was 
then probably rewarded by Caesar with the nugu- 
rnte, as wc find, from Cicero’s letters, that lie was 
in possession of that office in the next year. Ho 
also formed an intimate friendship with Cicero, 
several of whose letters to him arc extant. (Ad 
Fam. xii. 17— 30.) 

Cornificius did not remain long in Rome. In 
b. a 46, we find him in Syria, where ho wa9 ob¬ 
serving the movements of Caecilius Bassus, and in 
the beginning of the following year he was ap¬ 
pointed by Caesar governor of Syria. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xii. 18, 19.) This office, however, he did not hold 
long, for on the death of Caesar, in ii. c. 44, he 
was in possession of the province of Old Africa. 
This lie maintained for the senate against L. Cal- 
visius Sabinus, and continued to adhere to the 
same party on the formation of the triumvirate, in 
43. He sent troops to the assistance of Sex. 
Pompey, and gave shelter and protection to thoso 
who had been proscribed by tho triumvirs. Ho 
refused to surrender his province to T. Sextius, 
who commanded the neighbouring province of 
New Africa, and who had ordered him, in the 
name of the triumvirs, to do so. Hereupon a war 
broke out between them. The details of this war 
are related somewhat differently by Appian and 
Dion Cassius; but so much is certain, that Corni- 
ficius at first defeated T. Sextius, but was eventu¬ 
ally conquered by the latter, and fell in battle. 
(Appian, B. C. iii. 85, iv. 36, 53—56; Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 17, 21; Liv. EpU. 123.) 

Cornificius was a man of literary habits and 
tastes. Cicero speaks highly of his judgment 
when he sends him in b.c. 45 a copy of his “Ora¬ 
tor,” but seems to banter him somewhat respecting 
his oratory. (Cic. Ad Fam. xii. 17, 18.) Many 
have attributed to him the authorship of the 
“ Rhetorica ad Herennium.” Some remarks are 
made on this subject below. 

The following coin refers to this Cornificius. It 
bears on the obverse the head of Ammon, and on 
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the reverse Juno holding a shield and crowning a 
man who has a lituus in his right hand, with the 
legend Q. Cornvfici Avgvr Imp. From the 
head of Ammon, it would appear to have been 
struck in Africa, and the title of Imperator was 
probably given him by his soldiers after his vic¬ 
tory over T. Sextius. 



4. L. Cornificius, was one of the accusers of 
Milo in b. c. 5*2, after the death of Clodius. (As- 
con. in Milan, pp. 40, 54, ed. Orelli.) The P. 
Cornificius, a senator, also mentioned by Asconius 
(/# Milan, p. 37), is probably the same person. 

5. L. Cornificius, probably, from his praeno- 
men, the son of No. 4, was the accuser of M. 
Brutus in the court by which the murderers of 
Caesar wore tried. He afterwards commanded 
the fleet of Octavianus in the war against Sex. 
Pompey, and by his boldness and bravery saved 
the fleet when it was in great danger off the const 
of Sicily (b. c. 38), and took the ship of Demo- 
clmres, the admiral of the Pompeian squadron. 
Cornificius again distinguished himself in the cam¬ 
paign of b. c. 36. He had been left by Octavianus 
with the land forces at Tauromeniura, where they 
were’in circumstances of the greatest peril; but by 
a most bold and dangerous march he arrived at 
Mylae, and united his army with Agrippa's. For 
these services he was rewarded with the con¬ 
sulship in the following year, B. c. 35; and he 
considered himself entitled to such honour from 
saving the lives of the soldiers, that he was accus¬ 
tomed afterwards at Home to ride home upon an 
elephant whenever he supped out. Like the other 
generals of Augustus, Cornificius was obliged after¬ 
wards to expend some of his property in embel¬ 
lishing the city, and accordingly built a temple of 
Diana. (Plut. Brut. 27; Appian, B. C. v. 80, 86, 
111—115 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 5—7 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
79; Dion Cass. xlix. 18; Suet. Aug. 29.) 

Quintilian speaks (iii. 1. §21, ix. 3. §§ 89, 98) 
of one Cornificius as the writer of a work on Rhe¬ 
toric ; and, as some of the extracts which Quinti¬ 
lian gives from this work agree in many respects 
both in form and substance with the “ Rhctorica 
ad Ilercnnium,” several critics have ascrilied the 
authorship of the latter treatise to Cornificius. 
But the difficulties in which this matter is in¬ 
volved arc pointed out under Cicero, p. 727, b.; 
and even if the “Rhetorica ad Hcrennium” were 
written by Cornificius, there is no reason to iden¬ 
tify him either with Q. Cornificius, the father, or 
the son [No. 2 or 3], as is usually done. There 
are also chronological difficulties in this supposition 
which are pointed out in the Prolegomena to the 
first volume (p. Iv.) of the complete edition of Ci¬ 
cero’s works by Scbiitz. (Lips. 1814.} The au¬ 
thor of the work on Rhetoric referred to by Quin¬ 
tilian may be (though the matter is quite uncertain) 
the same as the writer of the “ Etyma,” of which 
the third book is quoted by Macrobius (Sat. i. 9), 
and which must have been composed at least sub¬ 
sequently to b. c. 44, as it contained a quotation 
from Cicero's “ Dc Natura Deorum,” which was 


published in that year. The etymologies of Cor¬ 
nificius, frequently quoted by Festus, were taken 
undoubtedly from this work, and are rather worse 
than the usual wretched etymologies of the an¬ 
cients. Thus, for instance, ware is derived from 
navis, because “aqua feratur natans ut avis;” 
oscillare from os and caelare; nuptiae from novas 
“ quod nova petantur conjugia,” the word for 
marriage being of course of no consequence ! 

Again, there is a poet Cornificius mentioned by 
Ovid (Trial, ii. 436), and also by Macrobius, who 
has preserved an hexameter line and a half of a 
poem of his, entitled “Glaucus.” (Sat. vi. 5.) 
Donatus, in his life of Virgil (§§ 67, 76), likewise 
speaks of a Cornificius who was an enemy and a 
detractor of the Mantuan bard; and Servius tells 
us, that Cornificius is intended under the name of 
Amyntas in two passages of the Eclogues. (Serv. 
ad Virg. Eel. ii. 39, v. 8.) Now, it seems proba¬ 
ble enough that the poet mentioned by Ovid and 
Macrobius are the same; but his identity with the 
detractor of Virgil is rendered doubtful by the 
statement of Hieronymus (Chron. Euseb. 01. 184. 
4), that the poet Cornificius perished in B. c. 41, 
deserted by his soldiers. Heyne, who is followed 
by Clinton, remarks, that, if the date of Hierony¬ 
mus is correct, the poet Cornificius must be a dif¬ 
ferent person from the detractor of Virgil, as the 
latter had not risen to eminence so early as n. o. 
41 ; but Weichcrt (Po'etarum LaUnorum Reliquiae, 
p. 167) observes, that as the “Culcx” was written 
in b. c. 44 and some of the Eclogues before n. c. 41, 
the rising fame of Virgil may have provoked the 
jealousy of Cornificius, who is described by Dona¬ 
tus ns a man “ perversae naturae.” At all events, 
it is likely enough that the poet Cornificius is the 
same as the Cornificius to whom Catullus addresses 
his 38tl» poem. 

COUNU'TUS, occurs ns an agnomen in the 
family of the Camcrini, who belonged to the pa¬ 
trician Sulpicia gens [Camkrinus], and also as a 
cognomen of several plebeians whose gens is un¬ 
known. 

1. C. Cornutus, tribune of the plebs in b. c. 
61, is described by Cicero ns a well-meaning man, 
and resembling Cato in his character, whence he is 
called Pseudo-Cato. In 57 he held the office of 
praetor, and was among those who were active in 
bringing about the recall of Cicero from exile. 
(Cic. ad Alt. i. 14, Post. Red. in Sen. 9.) 

2. M. Cornutus, a praetorian, served, in b. c. 
90, as legate in the Marsic war, and distinguished 
himself as an experienced officer. (Cic. pro Font. 
15.) He is in all probability the same person 
with the Cornutus who, in b. c. 87, opposed Marius 
nnd Cinna, and was saved from destruction through 
the artifice of his slaves. (Appian, B. C. i. 73; 
Plut. Mar. 43.) 

3. M. Cornutus, probably a son of No. 2, 

was praetor urbanus in B. c. 43, nnd, during the 
absence of the consuls 11 irtius and Pansa, he sup¬ 
plied their place at Rome : after the death of the 
consuls, he was ordered by the senate to superin¬ 
tend their funeral. When Octavianus shortly after 
demanded the consulship for himself, and advanced 
towards Rome upon the senate refusing to grant 
it, the three legions stationed in the city went 
over to Octavianus, and M. Cornutus, who had the 
command of one of them, put an end to his life, 
(Cic. ad Fam. x. 12, 16, Philip, xiv. 14 ; Vnl. Max, 
v. 2. § 10 ; Appian, B. C. iii. 92.) [L. S. j 



CORNUTUS. 

CORNU'TUS, a Roman historian, who, ac¬ 
cording to the account of Suidas ($. v. K opvouros, 
where, however, the account of the philosopher 
L. Annaeus Cornutus and the historian are jum¬ 
bled together in one article), seems to have been a 
contemporary of Livy, but very inferior to him in 
point of merit. His great wealth and the circum¬ 
stance of his having no children, attracted crowds 
of admirers around him, but no further particulars 
are known about him. (G. J. de Martini, DisptU. 
lit. de L. Annaeo Comuio , p. 8, &c.) [L. S.] 

CORNU'TUS, L. ANNAEUS (*A watos Kop- 
vovtos ), one of the commentators on Aristotle, 
concerning whose life but few particulars are known. 
The work of Diogenes Laertius is believed to have 
contained a life of Cornutus, which, however, is 
lost. (Salmas. Excrcit. Plin. p. 888, &c.) Our 
principal sources of information are Suidas ( s. v. , 
Kopj/ouros)—where, however, only the Last words 
of the article refer to the philosopher, and all the 
rest to Cornutus the historian—and Eudocia (p. 
278). Cornutus was born at Leptis in Libya, and 
came, probably in the capacity of a slave, into the 
house of the Annaei, which was distinguished for ( 
its love of literary pursuits. The Annaei emanci¬ 
pated him (whence his name Annaeus), and he 
bucumo the teacher and friend of the poet Persies, 
on whose intellectual culture and development he 
exercised a very great influence. He was sent 
into cxilo by Nero, for having too freely criticised 
the literary attempts of the emperor. (Dion Cass, 
lxii. 29.) This happened, according to Hieronymus 
in his Chronicle, in a. d. 68. The account of Dion 
Cassius furnishes a characteristic feature of the 
defiance peculiar to the Stoics of that time, to whom 
Cornutus also belonged, as wo see from the fifth 
satire of Persius. That ho was a man of very ex¬ 
tensive knowledge is attested by the authority of 
Dion Cassius, as well as by the works he wrote. 

One of the most important of the philosophical 
productions of Cornutus was his work on Aristotle’s 
Categories, which is referred to by the later com¬ 
mon tatore, Simplicius and Porphyrius. (Schol. 
Aristot. p. 48, b. 18, p. 80, a. 22, ed. Brandis ; 
Simplic. fol. 5, a., ed. Basil.) He seems to have 
boon very partial to the study of Aristotle, for he 
wrote a work against Athenodorus, an opponent of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, which, according to 
Bake’s emendation, bore the title ’Amiypa<pj *pos 
'A0i)v65upov. (Simplic. p.47, b. 22, ed. Brandis; 
Porphyr. Expos. Arist . Categ. p. 21, ed. Paris; 
Simplic. fol. 15, b.) He also wrote a philosophical 
work, entitled 'EW-quiKfj QcoAoyla, which is pro¬ 
bably still extant, and the same as the much muti¬ 
lated treatise Tltpl rris ran • Qcdh/ <t>if<recDS, edited 
by Gale in his “ Opusc. Mythol. Phys. Eth.” p. 
139. (Ritter, Gcsch. d. Philos, iv. p. 202.) Others, 
however, consider this treatise as a mere abridg¬ 
ment of the original work of Cornutus. The other 
philosophical productions of Cornutus, which were 
very numerous, are completely lost, and not even 
their titles have come down to us. He also wrote 
on rhetorical and grammatical subjects. Thus he 
made, for example, a commentary on all Virgil’s 
poems, which he dedicated to the poet Silius 
Italicus. (Suringar, Hist. Grit. Scholiast. Ixit. ii. 
p. 116, &c.) According to the fashion of the time, 
he also tried his hand in tragedy, in conjunction 
with his friend Seneca and his pupils Lucan and 
Persius (Welcker, Gricch. Tray. iii. p. 1456, &c.); 
and he is even said to have made attempts at 
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writing satires. (Wemsdorf, Poet. T/xt. Min. iii. 
p. xvii. 4.) A minute account of his relation to 
the poet Persius, as well as of his pupils and his 
literary merits, is given by Ger. Jo. de Martini, 
Disputatio Litleraria de L. Annaeo Cornuto, Lugd. 
Bat. 1825, and in Otto Jahn’s Prolegomena to his 
edition of Persius, Lipsiae, 1843, pp. viii.—xxvii. 
(Comp. Stahr, Aristoteles bei d. Itomeni, p. 71, 
&c.) [A. S.] 

CORNU'TUS, CAECI'LIUS, a man of prae¬ 
torian rank in the reign of Tiberius, who was im¬ 
plicated, in a. d. 24, in the affair between young 
Vibius Serenus and his father, and put an end to 
his life to escape an unjust verdict (Tac. Ann. iv, 
28.) [L. S.] 

CORNUTUS TERTULLUS was consul 
suffectus in a. d. 101 together with Pliny the 
Younger, who mentions him several times as a 
person of great merit. ( Epist. iv. 17, v. 15, vii. 
21, 31.) [L. S.] 

CORO'BIUS (K opd€m) y a purple-dyer of Ita- 
nus in Crete. When the Theraeans were seeking 
for some one to lead them to Libya, where the 
Delphic oracle had enjoined them to plant a colony, 
Corobius undertook to shew them the way. He 
accordingly conducted a party of them to the island 
of Platea, off" the Libyan coast, and there he was 
left by them with a supply of provisions, while 
they sailed back to Thera to report how matters 
stood. As they did not however return to Platea 
at the time appointed, Corobius was in danger of 
perishing from hunger, but was relieved by the 
crew of a Samian ship which had been driven to 
the island on its way to Egypt. (Ilcrod. iv. 151, 
152.) For the connexion of Crete with Thera, 
and of Samos with Cyrcne, see Herod, iv. 154, 
162—164. [E. E.] 

COROEBUS (K4pot£os), a Phrygian, a son of 
Mvgdon,' was one of the heroes that fought in tho 
Trojan war on the side of tho Trojans. He was 
one of the suitors of Cassandra, and was slain by 
Ncoptolcmus or Diomedes. (Paus. ix. 27. § 1 ; 
Virg. Acn. ii. 341.) [L. S.J 

COROEBUS (Kopoigos), an Elcan, who gained 
a victory in the stadium at the Olympian games in 
01. 1. (ac. 776.) According to tradition, he slew 
the daemon Poene, whom Apollo had sent into the 
country of the Argives. He was represented on 
his tomb in the act of killiug Poene, and his sta¬ 
tue, which was made of stone, was one of the most 
ancient that Pausanias saw in the whole of Greece. 
(Paus. i. 43. § 7, 44. § 1, v. 8. § 3, viii. 26. § 2; 
Strab. viii. p. 355.) [L. S.] 

COROEBUS, architect at the time of Peri¬ 
cles, who began the temple of Dcmcter at Elcusis, 
but died before he had completed his task. (Plut. 
Pericl. 13.) [L. U.] 

CORO'NA, SILI'CIUS, a senator, who voted 
for the acquittal of Brutus and Cassius, when Oc- 
tavianus called upon the court to condemn tho 
murderers of Caesar. The life of Silicius was 
spared at the time, but he was afterwards included 
in the proscription, and perished in b. c. 43. Plu¬ 
tarch Gills him P. Silicius, and Appian Icilius. 
(Dion Cass. xlvi. 49; Plut. Brut. 27 j Appian, B. 
C. iv. 27.) 

C0R0N A'T US, styled in MSS. Vir Clarissi - 
tuns, the author of three pieces in the Latin An¬ 
thology (ed. Bunn. i. 176, v. 155, 157, or Nos. 
549—551, ed. Meyer). The first, consisting 
of twenty-nine hexameters, is a poetioil amplifica- 
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tion, possessing no particular merit, of the Virgil ian | he returned towards Rome to aid Lacvinus in 
line “ Vivo cquidem, vitamque extrema per omnia checking the advance of Pyrrhus. (Appian, Samn. 
duco;" the second and third are short epigrams, 10. $ 3.) In b. c. 270, he seems to have been 
ingeniously expressed, upon hens fattened with censor with C. Claudius Canina. Modem writers 
their own eggs. We possess no information with appear to be ignorant of any ancient historical ac- 
regard to this writer, but he probably belongs to a count of this censorship. In VArl tie verifier les 
late period. [W. R.] Dates , i. p. 605, Coruncanius is inferred to have 

CORO'NIS (K optavls). 1. A daughter of been censor in the 34th lustrum, from the expres- 

Ph 5 egyas and mother of Asclepius. (Ov. Fast. i. sions of Velleius Paterculus (ii. 120), and a Clait- 
291; Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iii. 14, 48, 59; comp, dius is wanting to complete the seven censors in 
Asclepius.) that family mentioned by Suetonius. [Tiber. 1.) 

2. A daughter of Phoroneus, king of Phocis ; Seneca [dc Vit. Beat. 21) says, that Cato of Utica 
she was metamorphosed by Athena into a crow, was wont to praise the age of M\ Curius and 
for when she was pursued by Poseidon, she im- Coruncanius, when it was a censorian crime to 
plored the protection of Athena. (Ov. Met. ii. possess a few thin plates of silver. Niebuhr (iii. 
550, &c.) A third Coronis is mentioned among p. 555) speaks of this censorship as missing; but, 
the Hyades. (Hygin. Fab. 182.) [L. S.] though it is not mentioned by the epitomizer of 

CORO'NUS (KopwySs). 1. A son of Apollo Livy, we suspect that there is some classical au- 
by Chrysorthc, father of Corax and Lamedon, and thority extant concerning it, known to less modern 
king of Sicyon. (Paus. ii. 5. § 5.) scholars, for Panciroli (dc Clar. Interp. p. 21) says, 

2. A son of Thcrsander, grandson of Sisyphus, that Coruncanius was censor with C. Claudius; 

and founder of Coroneia. (Paus. ix. 34. §5; and Val. Forsterns (Hittoria Juris % fob 41, b.) 
Mliller, Orchom. p. 133, &c.) states, that in his censorship the population in- 

3. A son of Caeneus, was a prince of the Lapi- eluded in the census amounted to 277,222. 

thae, and father of Leonteus and Lyside. He was About b. c, 254, Coruncanius was created pon- 
slain by Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7; Muller, tifex maximus, and was the first plebeian who 
Orchom. pp. 194, 203.) ever filled that office (Liv. Epist. xviii.), althougli, 

4. The father of the Argonaut Caeneus. (Apol- before that time, his brother jurist, P. Sempronius 

lod. i. 9. § 16; comp. Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod . Sophus, and other plebeians, hod been pontifices. 
i. 57.) [L. S.] (Liv. x. 9.) In b. c. 246, he was appointed dictator 

CORREUS, a Gaul, chief of the Bcllovnci, was for the purpose of holding the comitia, in order to 
distinguished by a high spirit of independence and prevent the necessity of recalling either of the con- 
nn inveterate hatred of the Romans, and was nc- snls from Sicily; and he must have died shortly 
cordingly acknowledged ns their commander by afterwards, at a very advanced age (Cic. dc Scried. 
all the tribes which, together with the Bellovaci, 6), for, in Liv. Epit. xix., Caccilius Mctcllus is 
made war against Caesar in b. c. 51. Correus, named as pontifex maximus. 
conducted the campaign with much ability, and, Coruncanius was a remarkable man. lie lived 
when lie at length met with a decisive defeat, dis- on terms of strict friendship with M\ Curius and 
dnined to surrender himself, and fell fighting des- other eminent statesmen of his day. Ho was a 
pemtely. (Hirt. B. G. viii. 5—17.) [E. E.J Roman sage (Sapiens), a character more practical 

CORVI'NUS, a cognomen in the Valeria gens, than that of a Grecian philosopher, but he was 
and merely a longer form of Corvus, the surname sufficiently versed in the learning of the times, 
of M. Valerius. Many writers give Corvinus as That philosophy which placed the highest good in 
the surname of M. Valerius himself, and his des- pleasure he rejected, and, with M\ Curius, wished 
ccndants seem to have invariably adopted the form that the enemies of Rome, Pyrrhus and the Snm- 
Corvinus. [See Corvus.] The Messallae Corvini nites, could be taught to believe its precepts, lie 
of the Valeria gens arc given under Mbssalla. was a manly orator; his advice and opinion were 
CORVI'NUS, TAURUS STATI'LIUS, con- respected in war as well as in pence, and he had 
sul in a. d. 45 with M. Vinucius. (Dion Cass, lx. great influence in the senate ns well as in the pub- 
25 ; Phlogon, MirabiL 6.) He is probably the lie assembly. (Cic. dc Oral. iii. 33.) Cicero, who 
same as the Statilius Corvinus who conspired often sounds his praises, speaks of him as one of 
against the emperor Claudius. (Suet. Claud. 13.) those extraordinary persons whose greatness was 
TI. CORUNCA'NIUS, a distinguished Roman owing to a special Providence. (Dc Nat . Door. ii. 
pontiff and jurist, was descended from a father 66.) To the highest acquirements of a politician 
and a grandfather of the same name, but none of he united profound knowledge of pontifical and 
his ancestors had ever obtained the honours of the civil law. Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 38) 
Roman magistracy. According to a speech of the says, that he left behind no writings, but that he 
emperor Claudius in Tacitus, the Coruncanii came gave many cral opinions, which were handed down 
from Caraerium (Ann. xi. 24); but Cicero makes to remembrance by legal tradition. Cicero says, 
the jurist a townsman of Tuscnlum (proPlane. 8). that the Pontificum Commentarii afforded proof of 
Notwithstanding his provincial extraction, this his surpassing abilities (Brut. 14) ; and, in the trea- 
noYUS homo was promoted to all the highest offices tise de Leyibus (ii. 21), he cites one of Iris memo- 
at Rome. (Veil. Pat. ii. 128.) In b. c. 280, he rabilia. Another of his legal fragments is preserved 
was consul with P. Valerius Laevinus, and while by Pliny. (//. N. viii. 51. s. 77.) It might be 
his colleague was engaged in the commencement of supposed from a passage in Seneca (Ep. 114), that 
the war against Pyrrhus, the province of Etruria writings of Coruncanius were extant in his time, 
fell to Coruncanius, who was successful in quell- for he there ridicules the affectation of orators, 
ing the remains of disaffection, and entirely de- who, thinking Gracchus and Crassus and Curio 
feated the Vulsinienses and Vulcientes. For these too modem, went back to the language of the 12 
victories he was honoured with a triumph early Tables, of Appius, and of Coruncanius. 
in the following ve-'u-. After sulxluing Etruria, There is a passage relating to Coruncanius in 
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Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 8. § 35), which has 
given occasion to much controversy. He says 
that Coruncanius was the first who publicly pro¬ 
fessed law, since, before his time, jurists en¬ 
deavoured to conceal the jus civile, and gave their 
time, not to students, but to those who wanted 
their advice. The statement as to the early con¬ 
cealment of the law has been supposed to be 
fabulous (Puchta, Institutional , i. p. 301); but 
here it is proper to distinguish between the rules 
applicable to ordinary dealings on the one hand, 
and the technical regulations of the calendar, of 
procedure and of religious rites, on the other. 
Schrader (in Hugo's Civil. Mag. v. p. 187) assumes 
that it was usual for jurists before Coruncanius to 
admit patrician students—those at least who were 
destined for the college of pontiffs—to learn law 
by being present at their consultations with their 
clients. He further thinks that Coruncanius did 
not profess to give any systematic or peculiar in¬ 
struction in the theory of law, and certainly there 
are passage# which prove that such theoretic in¬ 
struction was not common in the time of Cicero. 
(Cic. Brut. 89, de Amic. 1, de Leg . i. 4, de Off. ii. 
13.) Schrader therefore comes to the conclusion, 
that Coruncanius first publicly professed law only 
in this sense, that he was the first to allow ple¬ 
beians and patricians indiscriminately to learn law 
by attending his consultations. This interpreta¬ 
tion, though it is ingenious, and has found favour 
with Hugo (R. R. (J. p. 460) and Zimraem (R. 
II. Q. i. § 53), appears to us to be very strained, 
and wo think Pomponius must have meant to con¬ 
vey, whether rightly or wrongly, first, that before 
Coruncanius, it was not usual for jurists to take 
pupils; and, secondly, that the pupils of Corunca¬ 
nius were not left to gain knowledge merely by 
seeing business transacted and hearing or reading 
the opinions given by their master to those who 
consulted him, but that they received special in¬ 
struction in the general doctrines of law. 

The two Comncanii who were sent B. c. 2*28 as 
ambassadors from Rome to Teuta, queen of Illy- 
ricum, to complain of the maritime depredations of 
her subjects, and one of whom at least was put to 
death by hei orders, were probably the sons of the 
jurist. (Appian, de Rebus Ulyr. 7 ; Polyb. ii. 8; 
Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 6.) By Polybius they are 
called Caius and Lucius; by Pliny, P. Junius and 
Tiberius. 

Titus for Tiberius, and Coruncanus for Corun¬ 
canius, are ordinary corruptions of the jurist's name. 

(Rutilius, Vitae JCloruin, c. 5; Ileineccius, 
Hist. Jur. Civ. §118; Schweppe, It. R. G. § 127; 
L. A. Wiirffel, Epist. de TL Coruncanio , Hal. 
1740.) [J. T. G.l 

CORVUS, a surname in the Aquillia and Va¬ 
leria gentes. In the latter, the lengthened form 
Corvinus was adopted after the time of M. Vale¬ 
rius Corvus. [See below, No. 3, and Corvinus.] 

1. L. Aquillius Corvus, consular tribune in 
B. c. 388. (Liv. vi. 4.) 

2. M. Valerius Corvus, one of the most illus¬ 
trious men in the early history of the republic, 
was born about b. c. 371 in the midst of the strug¬ 
gles attending the Licinian laws. Being a member 
of the great Valerian house, he had an early oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing himself, and we accord¬ 
ingly find him serving in b. c. 349 as military tri¬ 
bune in the army of the consul L. Furius Camillus 
in his campaign against the Cauls. Ilis celebrated 


exploit in this war, from which he obtained the 
surname of u Corvus,” or 44 Raven,” is, like many 
other of the achievements of the early Roman he¬ 
roes, mingled with fable. A Gallic warrior of 
gigantic size challenged to single combat any one 
of the Romans. It was accepted by Valerius after 
obtaining the consent of the consul, and as he was 
commencing the combat, a raven settled upon his 
helmet, and, as often as he attacked the Gaul, the 
raven flew at the face of the foe, till at length the 
barbarian fell by the sword of Valerius. A general 
battle then ensued, in which the Gauls were en¬ 
tirely defeated. The consul presented Valerius 
with ten oxen and a golden crown, and the grate¬ 
ful people elected him, in his absence, consul for 
the next year, though he was only twenty-three 
years of age. He was consul in n. c. 348 with 
L. Popillius Lacnas. There was peace in that 
year both at home and abroad : a treaty was made 
with Carthage. (Liv. vii. 26, 27 ; Cell. ix. 11 ; 
Val. Max. viii. 15. § 5; Eutrop. ii. 6.) 

In b. c. 346 Corvus was consul a second time 
with C. Poetelius Libo. He carried on war against 
the Volsci, defeated them in battle, and then took 
Satricum, which he burnt to the ground with the 
exception of the temple of Mater Matuta. Ho 
obtained a triumph on his return to Rome. (Liv. 

vii. 27; Ccnsorin. de Die Nat. 17.) 

In b. c. 343 Corvus was consul a third time 
with A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. Young as ho 
was, Corvus was already regarded as one of the 
very first generals of the republic, and the state 
therefore looked up to him to conduct the war 
against the Samnites, which had broken out in 
this year. His popularity with the soldiers was 
as great as his military talents, and ho consequently 
possessed unbounded influence over his troops. Ho 
was distinguished by a kind and amiable disposi¬ 
tion, like the other members of his house; and in 
the camp he was in the habit of competing with 
the common soldiers in the athletic games which 
amused their leisure hours. It was fortunate for 
the Romans that they had such a general in the 
great struggle they were now entering upon. After 
a hard-fouglit and most bloody battle, Corvus en¬ 
tirely defeated the Samnites on mount Gaums 
above Cumae: a battle which, as Niebuhr remarks, 
seldom as it is mentioned, is one of the most me¬ 
morable in the history of the world, since it was a 
presage of the result of the great contest which had 
then begun between Sabellians and Latins for the 
sovereignty of the world. Meanwhile the colleague 
of Corvus had been in the greatest danger in the 
mountain passes near Caudium, where the Romans 
met witli such a disaster twenty-one years after¬ 
wards ; but the army was saved by the valour of 
P. Decius. Corvus seems to have joined his col¬ 
league shortly afterwards, and with their united 
forces, or with his own alone, he gained another 
brilliant victory over the Samnites near Suessula. 
Forty thousand shields of those who had been 
slain or had fled, and a hundred and seventy stan¬ 
dards are said to have been piled up before the 
consul. His triumph on his return to Rome was 
the most brilliant that the Romans had yet seen. 
Conns gained these two great victories in his 
twenty-ninth year, and he is another instance of 
the fact which we so frequently find in history, 
that the greatest military talents arc mostly deve¬ 
loped at an early age. (Liy. vii. 28—39 ; Appian, 
Sumn. 1.) 
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In tho year following, b. c. 342, Corvns was 
appointed dictator in consequence of the mutiny of 
the army. The legions stationed at Capua and 
the surrounding Campanian towns had openly re¬ 
helled, marched against Rome, and pitched their 
camp within eight miles of the city. Here they 
were met by Corvus at the head of an army; but 
before proceeding to use force, he offered them 
peace. This was accepted by the soldiers, who 
could place implicit confidence in their favourite 
general and a member likewise of the Valerian 
house. Through his influence an amnesty was 
granted to the soldiers; and this was followed by 
the enactment of several important laws. Another 
account, however, of this revolt has been preserved, 
and the whole subject has been investigated by 
Niebuhr (iii. p. 63, &c.) at great length. (Liv. vii. 
40—42.) 

In B. c. 335 Corvus was elected consul a fourth 
time with M. Atilius Itegulus, since the Sidici- 
nians had joined the Ausonians of Cales, and the 
senate was anxious that the war should be en¬ 
trusted to a general on whom they could entirely 
depend. The consuls accordingly did not draw 
lots for their provinces, and that of Cales was 
given to Corvus. He did not disappoint their ex¬ 
pectations. Cales was taken by storm, and, in 
consequence of the importance of its situation, the 
Romans settled there a colony of 2,500 men. 
Corvus obtained the honour of a triumph, and also 
the surname of Calenu9 from the conquest of the 
town. (Liv. viii. 16.) 

With the exception of the years b. c. 332 
and 320, in which he acted as interrex (viii. 17, 
ix. 7), we do not hear of Corvus again for several 
years. The M. Valerius, who was one of the le¬ 
gates of the dictator L. Papirius Cursor in the 
great battle fought against the Samnitcs in b. c. 
309, is probably tho same as our Corvus, since 
Livy says, that he was created praetor for the 
fourth time as a reward for his services in this 
battle, and we know that Corvus held curulc dig¬ 
nities twenty-one times, (ix. 40, 41.) 

In j». c. 301, in consequence of the dangers 
which threatened Rome, Corvus, who was then in 
his 70th yenr, was again summoned to the dicta¬ 
torship. Etruria was in arms, and the Marsi, one 
of the most warlike of the neighbouring people, 
had also risen. But the genius of Corvus again 
triumphed. The Marsi were defeated in battle; 
several of their fortified towns, Milionia, Plestina, 
and Frcsilia, were taken; and the Marsi were 
glad to have their ancient alliance renewed on the 
forfeiture of part of their land. Having thus 
quickly finished the war against the Marsi, Corvus 
marched into Etruria; but, before commencing 
active operations, he had to return to Rome to re¬ 
new the auspices. In his absence, his master of 
the horse was attacked by the enemy while on a 
foraging expedition, and was shut up in his camp 
with the loss of several of his men and some mili¬ 
tary standards. This disaster caused the greatest 
terror at Rome ; a “ justitium” or universal cessa¬ 
tion from business was proclaimed, and the gates 
and walls were manned and guarded as if the ene¬ 
my were at hand. But the arrival of Corvus in 
the camp soon changed the posture of affairs. The 
Etruscans were defeated in a great battle; and an¬ 
other triumph was added to the laurels of Con-us. 
(x. 3—5.) 

In b. c. 300, Corvus was elected consul for the 
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fifth time with Q. Appulcius Pansa. The state 
of affairs at home rather than those abroad led to 
his election this year. There must have been se¬ 
vere struggles between the two orders for some 
time previously, and probably both of them looked 
to Corvus as the man most likely to bring matters 
to an amicable settlement. During his fifth con¬ 
sulship the Ogulnian law was passed, by which 
the colleges of pontiffs and augurs were thrown 
open to the plebeians. The consul himself renew¬ 
ed the law of his ancestor respecting the right of 
appeal ( provocatio ) to the people, and rendered it 
more certain to be observed by affixing a definite 
punishment for any magistrate who transgressed 
it. (x. 5, 6—9.) 

In b. c. 299 Corvus was elected consul n sixth 
time in place of T. Manlius Torquatus, who had 
been killed by a fall from his horse while engaged 
in the Etruscan war. The death of so great a 
man, and the superstitious feeling attending it, 
induced the people unanimously to appoint Corvus 
to the vacant office. The Etruscans, who had 
been elated by the death cf Torquatus, no sooner 
heard of the arrival of Corvus, than they kept 
close within their fortifications, nor could he pro¬ 
voke them to risk a battle, although ho sot whole 
villages on fire. (x. 11.) 

From this time, Corvus retired from public life ; 
but he lived nearly thirty years longer, and reach¬ 
ed the age of a hundred. His health was sound 
and vigorous to the last, and he is frequently re¬ 
ferred to by the later Roman writers as a memor¬ 
able example of the favours of fortune. He was 
twice dictator, six times consul, and had filled the 
curule chair twenty-one times. Ho lived to see 
Pyrrhus driven out of Italy, and tho dominion of 
Romo firmly established in tho peninsula. Ho 
died about n. c. 217, seven years before the 
commencement of the first Punic war. (Cic. do 
SenecL 17 ; VaL Max. viii. 13. § 1 ; Plin. H. N. 
vii. 48. s. 49; Niebuhr, iii. p. 124.) 

A statue of Valerius Corvus was erected by 
Augustus in his own forum along with the statues 
of the other great Roman heroes. (Gell. ix. 11; 
comp. Suet Aug. 31.) 

2. M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus Cor- 
vinus, son apparently of the preceding, was consul 
with Q. Caedicins Noctua in b. c. 289 ; but his 
name occurs only in the Fasti. 

CORYBANTES. [Cabkiri and Cybklk ] 
CORY'CIA (K vpvida or Kwpuxis), a nymph, 
who became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or 
Lycorcus, and from whom the Corycian cave in 
mount Parnassus was believed to have derived its 
name. (Paus. x. 6. § 2, 32. § 2.) The plural, 
Coryciae, is applied to the daughters of Pleistus. 
(Apollon. Rhod. ii. 710 ; Ov. Met. i. 320, Jlcroid. 
xx. 221.) [L. S.] 

CO'RYDUS (KdpvSos), a surname of Apollo, 
under which the god had a temple eighty stadia 
from Corone, on the sea-coast. (Paus. iv. 34. § 
4, &c.) [L. S.] 

CO'RYLAS. [Cotys, No. 1.] 
CORYPIIAEA ( Kopu<paia ), the goddess who 
inhabits the summit of the mountain, a surname of 
Artemis, under which she had a temple on mount 
Coryphaeon, near Epidaurus. (Paus. ii. 28. § 2.) 
It is also applied to designate the highest or 
supreme god, and is consequently given as an epi¬ 
thet to Zeus. (Paus. ii. 4. § 5.) [L. S.] 

CORYPHA'SIA (K opvrfaola), a surname of 
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Athena, derived from the promontory of Corypha- 
sion, on which she had a sanctuary. (Paus. iv. 
36. §2.) [L. S.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA (KopuflaAAfa), a surname of 
Artemis at Sparta, at whose festival of the Tithe- 
nidia the Spartan boys were carried into her sanc¬ 
tuary. (Athen. iv. p. 139.) [L. S.] 

CO'RYTHUS (K6pv$os). 1. An Italian hero, 
a son of Jupiter, and husband of Electra, the 
daughter of Atlas, by whom he became the father 
of Jasius and Dardanus. lie is described as king 
of Tuscia, and as the founder of Corythus. (Cor¬ 
tona; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 167, vii. 207, x. 719.) 

2. A son of Paris and Oenone. He loved 
Helena and was beloved by her, and was therefore 
killed by his own father. (Parthcn. Erot. 34.) 
According to other traditions, Oenone made use of 
him for the purpose of provoking the jealousy of 
Paris, and thereby causing the ruin of Helena. 
(Conon, Narrat. 22 ; Tzetz. ad lycoph. 57.) 
Others again call Corythus a son of Paris by 
Helena. (Dictys. Crct v. 5.) There are four 
other mythical personages of this name. (Ptolem. 
Ileph. ii. p. 311; Ov. Met. v. 125, xii. 290 ; Paus. 
1. 4. § 6.) [L. S.] 

COSCO'NIA GENS, plebeian. Members of 
this gens arc first mentioned in the second Punic 
war, but none ever obtained the honours of the 
consulship : the first who held a curule office was 
M. Cosconius, praetor in B. c. 135. [Cosconius.] 
COSCO'NIUS. I. M. Cosconius, military 
tribune in the army of the praetor P. Quinctilius 
Varus, fell in the battle fought with Mago in the 
land of the Insubrian Gauls, b. c. 203. (Liv. xxx. 
13.) 

2. M. Cosconius, perhaps grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding, praetor in b. c. 135, fought successfully 
with the Scordisci in Thrace. (Liv. Epit. 56.) 

3. C. Cosconius, praetor in the Social war, 
13. c. 39, distinguished himself in the command of 
one of the Roman armies. According to Livy 
(Epit. 75) Cosconius and Lucceius defeated the 
Samnites in battle, slew Marius Egnatius, the 
most distinguished of the enemy's generals, and 
received the surrender of very many towns. Ap- 
pian (B. C. i. 52) says, that Cosconius burnt Sala- 
pia, took possession of Cannae, and then proceeded 
to besiege Camisium ; but a Samnite army came 
to the relief of the town, which defeated Cosconius 
and obliged him to fall back upon Cannae. Tre- 
batius, the Samnite general, following up his ad¬ 
vantage, crossed the Aufidus, but was attacked, 
immediately after his passage of the river, by Cos- 
conius, defeated with a loss of 15,000 men, and 
lied with the remnant to Canusium. Hereupon, 
Cosconius marched into the territories of the Lari- 
nates, Venusini, and Apulians, and conquered the 
Poediculi in two days. Most modern commenta¬ 
tors identify Egnatius and Trebatius, and suppose 
that Appian has made a mistake in the name 
(Sch weigh, ad App. l.c.) ; but Livy and Appian 
probably speak of two different battles. 

The above-named Cosconius seems to be the 
same with the C. Cosconius who was sent into 
Illyricum, with the title of proconsul, about r c. 
78, and who conquered a great part of Dalmatia, 
took Salonae, and, after concluding the war, re¬ 
turned to Rome at the end of two years’ time. 
(Eutrop. vi. 4; Oros. v. 23; comp. Cic. pro Clu- 
ent. 35.) 

4. C. Cosconius Calidianus, adopted from 
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the Calidia gens, a Roman orator of little merit, 
distinguished for his vehement action and gesticu¬ 
lation (Cic. Brut. 69), is perhaps the same person 
as the preceding or succeeding. 

5. C. Cosconius, praetor in b. c. 63, the same 
year that Cicero wa9 consul, obtained in the fol¬ 
lowing year the province of Further Spain, with 
the title of proconsul, and was, it seems, on his 
return accused of extortion, but acquitted. He 
was one of the twenty commissioners appointed 
in b. c. 59 to carry into execution the agrarian 
law of Julius Caesar for dividing the public lands 
in Campania, but he died in this year, and his 
vacant place was offered to Cicero by Caesar, who 
wished to withdraw him from the threatened at¬ 
tack of Clodius. This offer, however, was refused 
by Cicero. (Cic. pro Sail. 14, in Vatin. 5 ; comp. 
Val. Max. viii. 1. $8; Cic. adAtt. ii. 19, ix. 2, a; 
Quintil. xii. 1. $ 16.) 

6. C. Cosconius, tribune of the plcbs in n. c. 
59, when he was one of the colleagues of P. Vati- 
nius, aedile in 57, and one of the judices in the 
following year, 56, in the trial of P. Scxtius. In 
the same year, C. Cato, the tribune of the plebs, 
purchased of Cosconius some bestiarii which the 
latter had undoubtedly exhibited the year before 
in the games of hi9 aedileship. It seems that 
Cosconius subsequently obtained the aedileship, 
for Plutarch states, that Cosconius and Gallia, two 
men of praetorian rank, were murdered by Cao- 
sar’s soldiers in the mutiny in Campania, h. c. 47, 
and wc know of no other Cosconius who is likely 
to have been praetor. (Cic. in Vatin. 7, ad Q. Fr. 
ii. 6; Plut. Cacs. 51 ; comp. Dion. Cass. xlii. 52, 
fiovXevrd r 5uo.) 

7. Cosconius, a writer of Epigrams in the time 
of Martial, attacked the latter on account of the 
length of his.epigrams and their lascivious nature, 
lie is severely handled in two epigrams of Martial, 
(ii. 77, iii. 69 ; comp. Weichert, Poctarum Latin - 
orum Reliquiae^ p. 249, &c.) 

Varro speaks (A. L. vi. 36, 89, cd. Muller) of a 
Cosconius who wrote a grammatical work and an¬ 
other on “Actiones,” but it is uncertain who ho 
was. 

It is also doubtful to which of the Cosconii the 
following coin refers. It contains on the ob¬ 
verse the head of Pallas, with L. Cose. M. F., 
and on the reverse Mars driving a chariot, with 
L. Lie. Cn. Dom. It is therefore supposed that 
this Cosconius was a triumvir of the mint nt the 
time that L. Licinius and Cn. Domitiu9 held ono 
of the higher magistracies; and as we find that 
they were censors in b. c. 92, the coin is referred 
to that year. (Eckhel. v. p. 196.) 





COSING AS, a Thracian chief, and priest of 
Juno, whose stratagem for securing the obedience 
of his people is related by Polyaenus. (Slratag. 
vii. 22.) _ [P. S.] 

COSMAS (Kotr/xas), a celebrated physician, 
saint, and martyr, who lived in the third and 
fourth centuries after Christ. He is said to have 
been the brother of St Damianus, with whose 
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name his own is constantly associated, and under 
which article the particulars of their lives and 
deaths are mentioned. A medical prescription 
attributed to them is preserved by Arnaldus Vil- 
lanovanus (Antulot . p. 453, in Opera , ed. Basil. 
1585), and there are several Greek homilies still 
extant in MS., written or preached in their honour. 
Their memory is observed by the Greek and Ro¬ 
man Churches on the 27th of September. (Acta 
Sand Sept. vol. vii. p. 428; Bomer, De Cosma el 
Dam ... Commentating Helmest. 1751,4to.; Fabric. 
Biftl. Or, vol. ix. p. 68, xiii. 128, cd. vet.; Bzovius, 
Nomcnclator Sanctorum Profcssione Medicorum; 
Carpzovius, De Medicis ab Ecclesia pro Sanctis 
habitis.) [W. A. G.] 

COSMAS (Kooyais), of Jerusalem, a monk, 
the friend and companion of John of Damascus, 
and afterwards bishop of Maiuma in Palestine 
(about A. D. 743), was the most celebrated com¬ 
poser of hymns in the Greek church, and obtained 
the surname of pcAa>86?. Among his compositions 
was a version (tiappaais) of the Psalms of David 
in Iambic metre. Many of his hymns exist in 
MS., but no complete edition of them has been 
published. Fabricius mentions, as a rare book, an 
A Mine edition of some of them. Thirteen of them 
are printed in Gallandi'o Biblioth. Patrum. Several 
of the hymns of Cosmos arc acrostics. (Suid. s. v . 
Teodor 6 Aapaaiaivos ; Fabric. BibL Grace . xi. 
pp. 173—181, viii. 596.) [P.S.] 

COSMAS (K oopas), commonly called Indigo* 
plbustks (Indian navigator), an Egyptian monk, 
who flourished in tho reign of Justinian, about 
a. d. 635. In early life he followed the employ¬ 
ment of a merchant, and was extensively engaged 
in traffic. Ho navigated the Red Sea, advanced 
to India, visited various nations, Ethiopia, Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, and almost all places of the East. 
Impelled, ns it would appear, more by curiosity 
than by desire of gain, eager to inspect the habits 
and manners of distant people, he carried on a 
commerce amid dangers sufficient to appal the most 
adventurous. There is abundant reason for be¬ 
lieving, tliat he was an attentive observer of every 
thing that met his eye, and that he carefully 
registered his remarks upon the scenes and objects 
which presented themselves. But a migratory life 
became irksome. After many years spent in this 
manner, he bade adieu to worldly occupations, took 
up his residence in a monastery, and devoted him¬ 
self to a contemplative life. Possessed of multifa¬ 
rious knowledge acquired in many lands, and 
doubtless learned according to the standard of his 
times, he began to embody his information in 
books. His chief work is his Toiroypatpia Xpta- 
navuefa “ Topograph ia Christiana, sive Christ inno- 
rum Opinio de Mundo,” in twelve books. The last 
book, as hitherto published, is imperfect at the end. 
The object of the treatise is to shew, in opposition 
to the universal opinion of astronomers, that the 
earth is not spherical, but an extended surface. 
The arguments adduced in proof of such a position 
are drawn from Scriptuse, reason, testimony, and 
the authority of the fathers. Weapons of ever}' 
kind are employed against the prevailing theory, 
and the earth is affirmed to be a vast oblong plain, 
its length from east to west being more than twice 
its breadth, the whole enclosed by the ocean. The 
only value of the work consists in the geographical 
and historical information it contains. Its author 
describes in general with great accuracy the situa- 
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tion of countries, the manners of their people, their 
modes of commercial intercourse, the nature and 
properties of plants and animals, and many other 
particulars of a like kind, which serve to throw 
light on the Scriptures. His illustrations, which 
are far from being methodically arranged, touch 
upon subjects the most diverse. He speaks, for 
example, of the locality where the Israelites passed 
through the Red Sea, their garments in the wilder¬ 
ness, the terrestrial paradise, the epistle to tho 
Hebrews, the birthday of the Lord, the rite of 
baptism, the catholic epistles, Egyptian hierogly¬ 
phics, the state of the Christians in India, their 
bishops, priests, &c. But the most curious and 
interesting piece of antiquarian information relates 
to that celebrated monument of antiquity which 
was placed at the entrance of the city Adulitc, con¬ 
sisting of a royal scat of white marble consecrated 
to Mars, with the images of Hercules and Mercury 
sculptured upon it. On every side of this monu¬ 
ment Greek letters were written, and an ample 
inscription had been added, as has been gene¬ 
rally supposed, by Ptolemy II. Euergotcs ( 11 . c. 
247-222). This was copied by Cosmas,. and is 
given, with notes, in the second book of tho 
Topoaraphy. It appears, however, from the re¬ 
searches of Mr. Salt, that Cosmas has made two 
different inscriptions into one, and that while the 
first part refers to Ptolemy Euergotcs, tho second 
relates to some Ethiopian king, whoso conquests 
•ore commemorated on the inscription. The author 

also inserts in the work, in illustration of his sen¬ 
timents, astronomical figures and tables. We meet 
too with several passages from writings of the 
fathers now lost, and fragments of epistles, espe¬ 
cially from Athanasius. 

Photius (cod. 36) reviewed this production with¬ 
out mentioning the writer's name, probably because 
it was not in tho copy ho had before him. He 
speaks of it under the titles of Xpianavov /BfSAos, 
“ Chri8tionorum liber, Expositio in Octateuchum 
the former, as containing the opinion of Christians 
concerning the earth ; the latter, because the first 
part of the work treats of the tabernacle of Moses 
and other things described in the Pentateuch. Tho 
same writer affirms, that many of Cosmos's narra¬ 
tives are fabulous. The monk, however, relates 
events ns they were commonly received and viewed 
in his own time. His diction is plain and familiar. 
So far is it from approaching elegance or elevation, 
that it is even below mediocrity. He did not aim 
at pompous or polished phraseology; and in several 
places lie modestly acknowledges that his mode of 
expression is homely and inelegant. 

Manuscripts vary much in the contents of tho 
work. It was composed at different times. At 
first it consisted of five books; hut in consequence 
of various attacks, the author added the remaining 
seven at different periods, enlarging, correcting, 
and curtailing, so as best to meet the arguments of 
those who still contended that the earth was sphe¬ 
rical. This accounts for the longer and shorter 
forms of the production in different manuscript 
copies. The entire treatise was first published by 
Bernard de Montfaucon, from a MS. of the tenth 
century, in Greek and Latin, in bis Collcclio Nova 
Patrum et Scriptorum Graecorum , fob, Paris, 1706, 
voL ii. pp. 113—346, to which the editor prefixed 
an able and learned preface. This is the best 
edition. It is also printed in the Bibliotheca Vctt . 
Patrum edited by Gallandi, Yen. 1765, vol. ix. 
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We learn from Cosmas himself, that he com¬ 
posed a Universal Cosmography , as also Astronomi¬ 
cal tables , in which the motions of the stars were 
described. He was likewise the author of a Com¬ 
mentary on the Canticles and an exposition on the 
Psalms. These are now lost. Leo Allatius thinks 
that he wrote the Chronicon Alexandrinum; but 
it is more correct to affirm, with Cave, that the 
author of the Chronicle borrowed largely from 
Cosmas, copying without scruple, and in the same 
words, many of his observations. (Montfaucon, 
Nova Co!lectio Pair, el Scripior. Graecor. vol. ii.; 
Cave, Historia literaria , voL i. pp. 515-16, Oxford, 
1740; Fabric. BOA. Grace, vol. iv. p. 255.) [S.D.] 
COSMAS, a Graeco-Roman jurist, usually named 
Cosmas M agister, probably because he filled the 
office of magister officiorum under Romanus Senior; 
although lleiz, in the index of proper names sub¬ 
joined to his edition of Harmcnopulus in the sup¬ 
plementary volume of Meermann's Thesaurus, is 
inclined to think that Magister was a family sur¬ 
name. In Leunclavius ( J . G. R. ii. pp. 166, 167) 
are two sententiae (if/r}<poi) of Cosmas in the style of 
imperial constitutions, as if he had been authorized 
by Romanus to frame legal regulations. It further 
appear# from a Novell of Romanus, published in 
the collection of Leunclavius (ii. p. 158), that 
Cosmas was employed by the emperor in the com¬ 
position of his laws. Hence Assemani ( Bibl.Jur. 
Orient, lib. ii. c. 29, pp. 582—584) is disposed to 
ascribe to Cosmas a legal work which is preserved 
in manuscript in the Royal Library at Vienna. It 
is a system or compendium of law, divided into 
50 titles, and compiled in the first year of Romanus 
Senior (a. d. 919 or 920) under the name InKoyfl 
v6puv twv iv imrdpv Bcndtplruu. (Lambccius, 
Comment, in Bill. Vindob. vL p. 38; Zachariae, 
Hist. J. G. R. § 37.) The preface and tit. 1 of 
this work were first published by Zachariae in his 
edition of the Prochciron of Basilcius (<J irp6x*ipos 
vSpos, Hcidelb. 1837). Cedrenus (in Constantino 
ct Romano) mentions Cosmas as a patricius and 
logotheta dromi, the hippodromus being the name 
of the highest court of justice in Constantinople. 
Hannenopulus, in the preface to his Ilexabiblus, 
acknowledges his obligations to the Roma'ica of 
Magister (tci ‘Pw/xaixd too Mayitrrpov \*yopha), 
and Jac. Godefroi supposes that Cosmas is meant. 
In this, as in most other questions in the history 
of Graeco-Roman law, there is great difficulty in 
arriving at the truth; but we believe the Magister 
referred to by Hannenopulus to be Eustathius 
Patricius Romanus. ( Rciz, ad Hanncnop. in Meerm. 
Thcs. viii. p. 6, n. 8, ib. pp. 399, 400; Pohi, ad 
Snares. Notit. Basil, p. 15, n. (0), ib. p. 52, n. (x); 
Zachariae, Hist. Jur. G. R. § 41.) [J. T. G.j 

COSMAS (Kotlas), a Monk, according to the 
title in Brunck’s Analecta , but according to that 
in Stephen’s edition of the Planudean Anthology, 
a mechanician, is the author of one epigram in the 
Greek Anthology. (Anub. iii. p. 127 ; Jacobs, iv. 
p. 96.) Whether he is the same person as Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, or as the Cosmas of Jerusa¬ 
lem, or whether he was different from both, is 
altogether uncertain. [P. S.j 

CO'SROES, king of Parthia. [ArsacbsXXV.] 
CO'SROES, king of Persia. [Sassanidae.] 
COSSI'NIUS, the name of a Roman family 
which came from Tibur. None of its members 
ever obtained any of the higher offices of the state. 
1. L. Cossinius, of Tibur, received the Roman 
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franchise in consequence of the condemnation of 
T. Caelius, whom he had accused. (Cic. pro Bulb. 
23.) He is perhaps the same as the Cossinius 
who was one of the legates in the army of the 
praetor P. Varinius, and who fell in battle against 

Spartacus, b. c. 73. (Plut. Crass. 9.) 

2. L. Cossinius, a Roman knight and son of 
the preceding (Cic. pro Bulb. 23), was a friend of 
Cicero, Atticus, and Varro. Cicero mentions his 
death in b. c. 45, and expresses his grief at his 
loss. (Cic. ad Att. i. 19, 20, ii. 1, ad Fain. xiii. 
23; Varr. R. R. ii. 1; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 46.) 

3. L. Cossinius Anohialus, a freedman of 
No. 2, is recommended by Cicero to Ser. Sulpicius 
in b. c. 46. (Cic. ad Fain. xiii. 23.) 

4. Cossinius, a Roman knight and a friend of 
Nero’s, was poisoned by mistake by an Egyptian 
physician, whom the emperor had sent for in order 
to cure his friend. (Pirn. II. N. xxix. 4. s. 30.) 

COSSUS, the name of a patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens. This family produced many illus¬ 
trious men in the fifth century before the Christian 
aera, but afterwards sunk into oblivion. The name 
“ Cossus ” was afterwards revived as a prneiiomen 
in the family of the Lentuli, who belonged to the 
same genft. The Cossi and Malugincnses wero 
probably one family originally, for at first l>oth 
these surnames are united, as for instance, in the 
case of Ser. Cornelius Cossus Malugincnsis, consul 
in b. c. 485. [ Maluoinbnsis.] Afterwards, 
however, the Cossi and Malugincnses became two 
separate families. 

1. Ser. Cornelius M. p. L. n. Cossus, one of 
the three consular tribunes in B. c. 434, though other 
authorities assign consuls to this year. (Died. xii. 
53 ; I.iv. ir. 23.) 

2. Ser. Cornelius (M. f. L. n.) Cossus, pro¬ 
bably brother of the preceding, was consul in B. c. 
428 with T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus 11., and 
two years afterwards, u. c. 426, one of the four 
consular tribunes, when ho was entrusted with 
the care of the city, while his three colleagues had 
the conduct of the war ngainst Vcii. But the 
latter having met with a repulse, Cossus nominated 
Mam. Acmilius Mamercinus dictator, who in his 
turn appointed Cossus master of the horse. 

It was this Cossus who killed Lnr Tolumnius, 
the king of the Vcii, in single combat, and dedi¬ 
cated his spoils in the temple of Jupiter Fcretrius— 
the second of the three instances in which the spolia 
opima were won. But the year in which Toluin- 
nius was slain, was a subject of dispute even in 
antiquity. Livy following, as he says, all his 
authorities, places it in u. c. 437, nine years before 
the consulship of Cossus, when he was military 
tribune in the army of Mam. Acmilius Mamerci¬ 
nus, who is said to have been dictator in that year 
likewise. At the same time the historian brings 
forward several reasons why this was improbable, 
and mentions in particular that Augustus had dis¬ 
covered a linen breastplate in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, on which it was stated that the consul 
Cossus had won these spoils. But as the year of 
Cossus’ consulship was, according to the annalists, 
one of pestilence and dearth without any military 
operations, it is probable that Tolumnius was slain 
by Cossus in the year of his consular tribunate, 
when lie was master of the horse, especially since 
it is expressly placed in that year by some writers. 
(Val. Max. iii. 2. § 4; Aur. Viet, de Fir. III. 25.) 
In dedicating the spoils, Cossus would have added 
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the title of consul, either on account of his having 
filled that dignity or in consideration of his holding 
at the time the consular tribunate. (Liv. iv. 19,20, 
30—32; Plut. Round. 16, Marcell. 8; Niebuhr, 
ii. p. 458, &c. ; Propert. iv. 10. 23, &c., who gives 
quite a different account.) 

3. P. Cornblius A. f. P. n. Cossus, consular 
tribune in b. c.415. (Liv. iv. 49; Diod. xiii. 34.) 

4. Cn. Cornelius A. f. M. n. Cossus, consular 
tribune in b. c. 414, and consul in 409 with L. 
Furius Medullinua II., the year in which plebeian 
quaestors were first created. (Liy. iv. 49, 54; 
Diod. xiii. 38.) 

5. A. Cornelius A. f. M. n. Cossus, brother 
of No. 4, consul in b. c. 413 with L. Furius Me- 
dullinus. (Liv. iv. 51; Diod. xiii. 43.) 

6. P. Cornelius A. f. M. n. Cossus, brother 
of Nos. 4 and 5, consular tribune in b. c. 408, in 
which year a dictator was appointed on account of 
the war with the Volsci and Aequi. (Liv. iv. 56; 
Diod. xiii. 104.) 

7. P. Cornelius M. f. L. n. Rutilus Cossus, 
dictator in u. c. 408, defeated the Volsci near An- 
tium, laid waste their territory, took by storm a 
fort near lake Fucinus, by which he made 3000 
prisoners, and then returned to Rome. Ho was 
consular tribune in b. c. 406. (Liv. iv. 56, 58.) 

8. Cn. Cornelius P. f. A. n. Cossus, consular 
tribune in b. c. 406, when he was left in charge of 
the city while his colleagues marched against Veii, 

consular tribune a second time in 404, and a third 
time in 401, in the last of which years he laid 
waste the country of the Capcnatcs, but the enemy 
did not venture upon a battle. Cossus was a 
moderate man in the party struggles of his day. 
lie caused a third stipendium to be paid to those 
horsemen, who were not supplied with a horse by 
the state, and was supposed to have procured the 
elevation of his half-brother or cousin, the plebeian 
P. Licinius Calvus, to the consular tribunate in 
B.c. 400. (Liv. iv. 58, 61, v. 10, 12.) 

9. P. Cornelius Maluuinbksis Cossus, con¬ 
sular tribune b. c. 395, when he ravaged the ter¬ 
ritory of the Falisci, and consul in 393 with L. 
Valerius Potitus; but he and his colleague were 
obliged to resign their office in consequence of 
some defect in the election, and L. Lucretius Fla- 
vus Triciptinus and Ser. Sulpicius Camcrinus were 
appointed in their stead. (Liv. v. 24; Fasti.) 

10. A. Cornelius Cossus, was appointed dic¬ 
tator B. C. 385, partly on account of the Volscian 
war, but chiefly to crush the designs of Manlius. 
The dictator at first marched against the Volsci, 
whom he defeated with great slaughter, although 
their forces were augmented by the Latini, Hernici 
and others. He then returned to Rome, threw 
Manlius into prison, and celebrated a triumph for 
the victory he had gained over the Volsci. (Liv. vi. 
11—16.) 
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Caes. 1), never attained to any importance. It is 
conjectured by some from Cicero’s mention of the 
Cossutianac tabulae, near Caescna, in Gallia CisaV- 
pina (ad Fam. xvi. 27), that the Cossutii came 
originally from that place. On coins of this gens 
we find the cognomens Maridianus and Sabula , 
but none occur in history. 

COSSUTIA'N US CA'PITO. [Capito, p. 602, 

a. ] 

M. COSSU'TIUS, a Roman knight, a man of 
the greatest respectability and integrity, who lived 
in Sicily during the administration of Veras, and 
defended Xcno before the latter. (Cic. Vcrr. iii. 
22, 80.) 

COSSU'TIUS, a Roman architect, who rebuilt 
at the expense of Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria 
the temple of the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about 

b. c. 168, in the most magnificent Corinthian style. 

The temple, however, in its present form, which 
had been deprived of its pillars by Sulla, was 
finished by Hadrian. (Vitruv. Praef vii. ; Liv. 
xli. 20; Veil. Pat. i. 10 ; A then. y. p. 594, a.; 
Strab. ix. p. 396 ; Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 5 ; Jacobs, 
Amalth. ii. p. 249; Bockh, Corp. Inter, i. n. 362, 
363.) [L. U.] 

CO'TISO, a king of the Dacians, who was con¬ 
quered in the reign of Augustus by Lcntulus. 
(Flor. iv. 12 ; Hor. Carm. iii. 8. 18.) Ho seems 
to be the same as the Cotiso, king of the Getac, to 
whom, according to M. Antony, Augustus be¬ 
trothed his daughter Julia, and whoso daughter 
Augustus himself sought in marriage. (Suet. Aug. 
63.) 

Q. CO'TIUS 8nrnamed ACHILLES on ac¬ 
count of his bravery, accompanied, ns a legate, the 
consul Q. Metellus Maccdonicus in his campaign 
against the Celtibcri in Spain, b.c. 143, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by slaying two of the enemy in 
single combat. (Val. Max. iii. 2. § 21.) 

COTTA, AURE'LIUS. 1. C. Aurelius 
Cotta, was consul in & c. 252, with P. Servilius 
Gcminus, and both consuls carried on the war in 
Sicily against the Carthaginians with great success. 
Among several other places they also took Himern, 
but its inhabitants had been secretly removed by 
the Carthaginians. Afterwards Cotta borrowed 
ships from Hiero, and having united them with 
the remnants of the Roman fleet, he sailed to 
Lipara, the blockade of which he left to his tri¬ 
bune, Q. Cassius, with the express order not to 
engage in a battle ; but, during the absence of 
the consul, Cassius notwithstanding allowed him¬ 
self to be drawn into an engagement, in which 
many Romans were killed. On being informed of 
this Cotta returned to Lipara, besieged and took 
the town, put its inhabitants to the sword, and 
deprived Cassius of his office of tribune. Cotta 
was celebrated for the strict discipline which ho 
maintained among his troops, and of which several 


11. A. Cornelius Cossus, consular tribune in 
B. c. 369, and a second time in 367, in the latter 
of which years the Licinian laws were passed. 
(Liv. vi. 36, 42.) 

12. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. [Arvina.] 
COSSU'TIA, the first wife of C. Julius Caesar, 

belonged to an equestrian family, and was very 
rich. She was betrothed to Caesar by his parents, 
while he was very young, but was divorced by 
him in his seventeenth year, that he might marry 
Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna. (Suet. Caes. 1.) 
COSSU'TIA GENS of equestrian rank (Suet. 


instances are on record. During the siege of 
Lipara one of his own kinsmen, P. Aurelius Pecu- 
niola, was scourged and degraded to the rank of a 
common soldier, because through his fault a part 
of the camp was set on fire, in consequence of 
which almost the whole camp fell into the hands of 
the enemy. It was probably during the same 
campaign, that he acted with great rigour towards 
the equites who refused to obey his commands. 
(Frontin. Strateg. iv. 1. § 22.) At the close of his 
consulship Cotta triumphed over the Carthaginians 
and Sicilians. In 248 he obtained the consulship 
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a second time, together with his former colleague, 
P. Servilius Geminus, and again fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians. Carthalo in vain en¬ 
deavoured to make a diversion by attacking the 
coasts of Italy ; but further particulars are not 
known about him. (Zonar. viii. 14, 16 ; Oros. 
iv. 9 ; Cic. Acad. ii. 26 ; Frontin. Strateg. iv. 1. 
§ 31 ; Val. Max. ii. 7. § 4 ; Fast Capit) 

2. M. Aurelius Cotta, was plebian aedile in 
n. c. 216, and had in 212 the command of a de¬ 
tachment at Puteoli under the consul App. Clau¬ 
dius Pulcher. Nine years later, b.c. 203, he was 
appointed decemvir sacrorum , in the place of M. 
Pomponiu8 Matho. The year after this he was 
sent as ambassador to Philip of Macedonia, and 
protected the Roman allies who had to suffer from 
the inroads of the Macedonians. After the con¬ 
clusion of the war against Carthage, he urged the 
necessity of proceeding with energy against Philip. 
He died, in b. c. 201, as decemvir sacrorum , in 
which office he was succeeded by M*. Acilius Gla- 
brio. (Liv. xxiii. 30, xxv. 22, xxix. 38, xxx.26, 
42, xxxi. 3,5, SO.) 

3. C. Aurelius Cotta, was praetor urbanus, 
in b. c. 202, and consul in 200, with P. Sulpicius 
Galba. He obtained Italy as his province, and 
with it the command in the war against the 
Boians, Insubrinns and Cenomanians, who, under 
the command of Ilamilcar, a Carthaginian, had in¬ 
vaded the Roman dominion. The praetor, L. 
Furius Purpureo, however, had the merit of con¬ 
quering the enemies ; and Cotta, who was indig¬ 
nant at the laurels being snatched from him, occu¬ 
pied himself chiefly with plundering and ravaging 
the country of the enemy, and gained more booty 
than glory, while the praetor Furius was honoured 
with a triumph. (Liv. xxx. 26, 27, xxxi. 5, 6, 
10, 11, 21, 22, 47, 49; Zonar. ix. 15 ; Oros. iv. 
20 .) 

4. M. Aurelius Cotta, was legate of L. Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio, in b. c. 189, during the war against 
Antiochus. lie returned to Rome with the am¬ 
bassadors of Antiochus, with Kumenes and the 
Rhodians, to report to the senate the state of affairs 
in the Fast. (Liv. xxxvii. 52.) 

5. L. Aurelius Cotta, was tribune of the 
soldiers, in b. a 181, and commanded, together 
with Sex. Julius Caesar, the third legion in the 
war against the Ligurians. (Liv. xl. 27-) 

6. L. Aurelius Cotta, was tribune of the peo¬ 
ple in b. c. 154, and in reliance on the inviolable 
character of his office he refused paying his credi¬ 
tors, whereupon however his colleagues declared, 
that unless he satisfied the creditors they would sup¬ 
port them in their claims. In b.c. 144, he was con¬ 
sul together with Scr. Sulpicius Galba, and disput¬ 
ed in the senate which of them was to obtain the 
command against Viriathus in Spain ; but Scipio 
Acmilianus carried a decree that neither of them 
should be sent to Spain, and the command in that 
country was accordingly prolonged to the pro- 
consul F ibius Maximus Acmilianus. Subsequently 
Cotta was accused by Scipio Aemilianus, and al¬ 
though he was guilty of glaring acts of injustice 
he was acquitted, merely because the judges wished 
to avoid the appearance of Cotta having been crushed 
by the overwhelming influence of his accuser. 
Cotta was defended on that occasion by Q. Metel- 
lus Maccdonicus. Cicero states that Cotta was 
considered a vctcrator , that is, a man cunning in 
managing his own affairs. (Val. Max. vi. 4. § 2, 
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5. § 4, viii. 1. § 11 ; Cic. pro Muren. 28, pro Font. 
13, Brut. 21, Divin in Caecil. 21 ; Tacit. Ann. iii. 
66 .) 

7. L. Aurelius Cotta, was consul in b.c. 119, 
and proposed in the senate that C. Marius, who 
was then tribune of the people, should be called to 
account for a law (lex Maria) which he hacl brought 
forward relative to the voting in the comitia, and 
which was levelled at the influence of the opti-, 
mates. Marius, who was summoned accordingly, 
appeared in the senate, but, instead of defending 
himself, threatened Cotta with imprisonment unless 
he withdrew his motion. L. Caccilius Metellus, 
the other consul, who supported Cotta, was really 
thrown into prison by the command of Marius, 
none of whose colleagues would listen to the appeal 
of the consul, so that the senate was compelled to 
yield. (Plut Mar. 4 ; Cic. dc Leg. iii. 17.) From 
Appion (IUyr. 10) it might seem as if Cotta had 
taken part with his colleague Metellus in the war 
against the Illyrians, but it may also be that Ap- 
pian mentions his name only as the consul of that 
year, without wishing to suggest anything further. 

8. L. Aurelius Cotta, was tribune of the 
people in B. c. 95, together with T. Didius and C. 
Norbanus. When the last of them brought for¬ 
ward nn accusation against Q. Cnepio, Cotta and 
Didius attempted to interfere, but Cotta was pulled 
down by force from the tribunal (tcmjdum). He 
must afterwards have held the office of praetor, 
since Cicero calls him a praetorius. Cicero speaks 
of him several times, and mentions him ns a friend 
of Q. Lutatius Catulus ; he places him among the 
orators of mediocrity, and states that in his speeches 
he purposely abstained from all refinement, and 
gloried in a certain coarseness and rusticity whicli 
more resembled the style of an uneducated peasant, 
than that of the earlier Roman orators. (Cic. dc 
Oral. ii. 47, iii. 11, 12, Brut. 36, 74). 

9. C. Aurelius Cotta, brother of No. 8, was 
bom in b. c. 124, and was the son of Rutilia. Ho 
was a friend of the tribune M. Livius Drusus, who 
was murdered in b. c. 91 ; and in the same year lie 
sued for the tribuneship, but was rejected, and a 
few months afterwards went into voluntary exile 
to avoid being condemned by the lex Varia, which 
ordained that an inquiry should be made as to who 
had either publicly or privately supported the 
claims of the Italian allies in their demund of the 
franchise. Cotta did not return to Rome till the 

ear u. c. 82, when Sulla wa3 dictator, and in 75 
c obtained the consulship, together with L. Octa¬ 
vius. In that year he excited the hostility of the 
optimates by a law by which he endeavoured to 
raise the tribuneship from the condition into which 
it had been thrown by Sidla. The exact nature 
of this law, however, is not certain. (Cic. Fragm. 
CorneL p. 80 cd. Orelli, with the note of Ascon.; 
Sallust, Hist. Fragm . p. 210, ed. Gerlach.) A 
lex dejudidis privalis of Cotta is likewise men¬ 
tioned by Cicero, (Fragm. Corn, p.448,) which, how¬ 
ever, was abolished the year after by his brother. In 
his consulship Cotta also concluded a treaty with 
Hiempsal of Mauretania. On the expiration of his 
office he obtained Gaul for his province, and al¬ 
though he did not cany' on any real war in it, he 
yet demanded a triumph on his return. His re¬ 
quest was granted, but on the day before the 
solemnity was to take place, a wound whicli ho 
had received many years before burst open, in con¬ 
sequence of which he died the same day. Cottji 
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was one of the most distinguished orators of his 
time; he is placed by the side of P. Sulpiciu9 and 
C. Caesar, and Cicero entertained a very high 
opinion of him. Cicero, who at an early period of 
his life, and when Sulla still had the power in his 
hands, pleaded the case of a woman of Arretium 
against Cotta, characterises him as a most acute 
and subtile orator; his arguments were always 
sound, but calm and dry, and his oratory was never 
sublime or animated. We still possess a specimen 
of it among the fragments of Sallust's Historiae . 
He appears to have occupied himself also with the 
study of philosophy, for Cicero introduces him as 
one of the interlocutors in the “ De Oratore,” and 
in the third hook of the “ De Nature Deo rum," 
as maintaining the cause of the Academics. (Cic. 
de OraL i. 7, ii. 23, iii. 3, 8, Dnd. 49, 55, 86, 
88, 90, Orat. 30, 38, ad Alt. xii. 20, in Very. i. 
50, iii. 7, de Ley. Apr. it 22, in Pison. 26 ; Sal¬ 
lust, Hist. Fragm. ii. p. 206, ed. Gerl.; Appian, 
de Ii. C. i. 37. Compare Meyer, Fragm. Orat. 
Horn. p. 338, &c., 2nd ed.) 

10. M. Aurelius Cotta, a brother of No. 9, 
was consul in n.c. 74, together with L. Licinius 
Lucullus. In this year the war against Mithri- 
dfttes broke out again, and while the conduct of it 
was entrusted to Metcllus, Cotta obtained Bithynia 
for his province, and a fleet to protect the Pro¬ 
pontis. When Mithridates marched into Bithynia 
with his army. Cotta retreated to Chalcedon, in the 
port of which his fleet was stationed. Jn the 
neighbourhood of Chalcedon a battle was fought, in 
which Cotta was not only defeated and obliged to 
take refuge within the walls of Chalcedon, but lost 
his whole fleet of sixty-four sail. Mithridates, 
who had to direct his attention towards another 
quarter, left Cotta at Chalcedon. During this cam¬ 
paign Cotta dismissed his quaestor, P. Oppius, 
whom he suspected of being bribed by the enemy 
and plotting against him. On his return to Rome, 
therefore, Cotta brought an accusation against Op¬ 
pius, who was defended by Cicero. Afterwards 
Cotta himself was charged by C. Carbo with having 
been guilty of extortion in his province of Bithynia, 
and was condemned. His son, M. Aurelius Cotta, 
took revenge for this hostility of Carbo towards 
his father, by accusing Carbo of the same crime, 
on the very same day that he (M. Cotta) assumed 
the manly gown. (Liv. Epit. 93 ; Eutrop. vi. 6 ; 
Sail. Fragm. Hist. lib. iv.; Ascon. in Cornel, p. 67 ; 
Plut. Lucull. 5, 6, 8; Cic. in Verr. v. 13, pro 
Murcti. 15, pro Opp. Fragm. p. 444 ed. Orelli ; 
Dion. Cass xxxvi.23; Appian, Mitkrid. 71; Val 
Max. v. 4. § 4.) 

11. L. Aurelius Cotta, a brother of Nos. 9 
and 10, was praetor in b. c. 70, in which year he 
carried the celebrated law (lex Aurelia j/tdiciafiti), 
which entrusted the judicia to courts consisting of 
senators, equites, and the tribuni aerarii. The 
main object of this law was to deprive the senators 
of their exclusive right to act as judiccs, and to 
allow other parts of the Roman state a share in the 
judicial functions, for which reason the law is 
sometimes vaguely described as having transferred 
the judicia from the senate to the equites. P. Cor¬ 
nelius Sulla and P. Autronius Paetus were the 
consuls elect for the year b. c. 65, hut both were 
accused by L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius Tor- 
quatus of ambitus: they were convicted and their 
accusers were elected consuls in their stead. No 
sooner had they entered upon their consulship, than 
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P. Autronius Paetus formed a plan with Catiline for 
murdering the consuls and most of the senators. 
This conspiracy however was discovered and frus¬ 
trated. The year after his consulship, b. c. 64, 
Cotta was censor, hut he and his colleague abdi¬ 
cated on account of the machinations of the tribunes. 
In 63, when Cicero had suppressed the Catilina- 
rian conspiracy, in the debates upon which in the 
senate Cotta had taken a part, he proposed a sup- 
plic<Uio for Cicero; and he afterwards shewed the 
same friendship for the unfortunate orator, as he 
was the first to bring forward in the senate a mo¬ 
tion for the recall of Cicero from his exile. Du¬ 
ring the civil war Cotta belonged to the party of 
Caesar, whose mother Aurelia was his kinswoman, 
and when Caesar was alone at the head of the 
republic, it was rumoured that Cotta, who then 
held the office of quindecimvir, would propose in 
the senate to confer upon Caesar the title of king, 
since it was written in the libri fatnlos that the 
Parthians, against whom Caesar wns preparing 
war, could be conquered only by a king. After 
the murder of Caesar, Cotta rarely attended the 
meetings of the senate from a feeling of despair. 
He is praised by Cicero ns a man of great talent 
and of the highest prudence. (Ascon. in Cornel. 
pp. 64, 67, 78, &c.; Cic. in Pison. 16, in Verr. ii. 
71, in P. Clod. 7, dc Leg. Ayr. ii. 17, in Calil. 
iii. 8, Philtj). ii. 6, pro Dorn. 26, 32, pro Scxt. 
34, ad Ail. xii. 21, de Ixg. iii. 19, ad Fam. xii. 
2; Suet. Cues. 79; Liv. Epit. 97; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 32; Com. Nep. Attic. 4 ; Plut. Cic. 27. Comp. 
Orelli, Onom. Tull. ii. p. 90.) 

12. Aurelius Cotta Messallinur, a son 
of the orator Messalln, who was adopted into 
the Aurelia gens. In the reign of Tiberius, with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy, he made him¬ 
self notorious for the gratuitous harshness and ani¬ 
mosity with which he acted on several occasions. 
This drew upon him an accusation of the most il¬ 
lustrious senators in a.d. 32, for having spoken 
disrespectfully of Tiberius; but the emperor him¬ 
self 6ent a written defence to the senate, which of 
course procured his acquittal. Tacitus characterises 
him as nobilis quidem, sed egens o/t luxum el per 
fluyitia in/amis. (Plin. H . N. x . 27 ; Tacit. Ann. ii. 
32, iv. 20, v. 3, vi. 5, &c.) 

On coins of the Aurelia gens we find the names 
of M. Cotta and L. Cotta, but there arc no means 



of identifying them with any of the preceding 
persons. Of the two coins annexed the obverse of 
the former represents the head of Pallas, the re¬ 
verse Hercules in a biga drawn by two centaurs; 
the obverse of the latter represents the head of 
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Vulcan with forcipea behind him, the reverse an 
eagle standing on a thunderbolt. [L. S.] 

COTTA, L. AURUNCULE'IUS, served as 
legate in the army of C. Julius Caesar in Gaul, 
and distinguished himself no less by his valour 
than by his foresight and prudence. In B. c. 54, 
when Caesar, on account of the scarcity of provi¬ 
sions in Gaul, distributed his troops over a great 
part of the country for their winter-quarters. Cotta 
and Q. Titurius Sabinus obtained the command of 
one legion and five cohorts, with which they took 
up their position in the territory of the Eburones, 
between the Meuse and the Rhine. Soon after, 
Ambiorix and Cativolcus, the chiefs of the Ebu¬ 
rones, caused a revolt against the Romans, and 
attacked the camp of Cotta and Sabinus only fif¬ 
teen day* after they had been stationed in the 
country. Cotta, who apprehended more from the 
cunning than from the open attacks of the Gauls, 
strongly recommended his colleague not to abandon 
the camp and trust to the faith of the Gauls ; but 
Sabinus, who feared that they should be overpow¬ 
ered in their winter-quarters, was anxious to avail 
himself of the safe-conduct which Ambiorix pro¬ 
mised, and to proceed to the winter-quarters of 
the legions nearest to them. After some debates, 
Cotta gave way for tho take of concord among hi* 
forces. Tho Romans were drawn into an ambus¬ 
cade by the Gauls, and Cotta, who neglected none 
of the duties of a general in his perilous position, 
received a wound in his face while addressing the 
soldiers; but he still continued to fight bravely, 
and refused entering into negotiations with the 
enemy, until shortly after he and the greater part 
of his soldiers were cut down by the Gauls. (Cae¬ 
sar, B. G. ii. 11, v. 24-37 ; Dion Cass. xL 5, 6; 
Sueton. Cues. 25 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 150; Floras, 
iii. 10; Eutrop. vi. 14.) [L. S.] 

M. and P. COTTII, of Tauromenium in Sicily, 
two Roman knights, witnesses against Verres. 
(Cic. Verr. v. 64.) 

CO'TTIUS, son of Donnu9, was king of Seve¬ 
rn] Ligurian tribes in those parts of the Alps, 
which were called after him, the Cottian Alps. 
He maintained his independence when the other 
Alpine tribes were subdued by Augustus, till at 
length the emperor purchased his submission, by 
granting him tho sovereignty over twelve of these 
tribes, with the title of Praefcctus. Cottius there¬ 
upon made roads over the Alps, and shewed his gra¬ 
titude to Augustus by erecting (u. c. 8) at Segusio, 
now Suza, a triumphal arch to his honour, which 
is extant at the present day, and bears an inscrip¬ 
tion, in which the praefect is called M. Julius Cot¬ 
tius, and the names of the people are enumerated, 
of which he was praefect. TIis authority was 
transmitted to his son, who also bore the name of 
M. Julius Cottius, and upon whom the emperor 
Claudius conferred the title of king. But upon 
the death of this prince, his kingdom was reduced 
by Nero into the form of a Roman province. 
(Amm. Marc. xv. 10 ; Strab. iv. p. 204 ; Plin. 
//. N. iii. 20. s. 24 ; Orelli, /riser. No. 626 ; Dion. 
Cass. lx. 24 ; Suet. Ner. 18 ; Aur. Viet. Cues. 5, 
Epit. 5 ; Eutrop. vii. 14.) 

CO'TYLA, L. VA'RIUS, one of Antony’s 
most intimate friends and boon companions, al¬ 
though Cicero says that Antony had him whipped 
on two occasions, during a banquet, by public 
slaves. He was probably aedile in b.c. 44, as he 
is called in the following year a man of aediiician 
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rank. When Antony was besieging Mutina, in 
B.C. 43, he sent Cotyla to Rome, to propose terms 
of peace to the senate; and when after his defeat 
at Mutina he had collected another army in Gaul, 
and recrossed the Alps later in the year, he en¬ 
trusted Cotyla with the command of the legions, 
which he left behind in Gaul. (Cic. Philipp, v. 2, 
viiL 8, 10, 11, xiii. 12 ; Plut. Ant. 18, who calls 
him Cotylo.) 

COTYS or COTYTTO (K6rvs or KotvttoJ), a 
Thracian divinity, whose festival, the Cotyttia 
(Diet, of Ant. s. t>.), resembled that of the Phrygian 
Cybele, and was celebrated on hills with riotous 
proceedings. In later times her worship was in¬ 
troduced at Athens and Corinth, and was connect¬ 
ed, like that of Dionysus, with licentious frivolity. 
Her worship appears to have spread even as far a9 
Italy and Sicily. Those who celebrated her fes¬ 
tival were called /Sawrcu, from the purifications 
which were originally connected with the solem¬ 
nity. (Strab. x. p. 470; Hesych. Suid. s. w. 
K4rur, SiaaurTjs ; Horat. Epod. xvii. 56; Juvcn. 
ii. 92; Virg. Catal . v. 19; A. Meineke, Quacst. 
Seen. p. 41, &c.) [L. S.] 

COTYS (KJtus). 1. A king of Paphlagonia, 
seems to have been the same whom Xenophon 
(A nab. v. 5. § 12, & c.) calls Cory las. Otys also 
is only another form of the name. A vassal origi¬ 
nally of the Persian throne, he had thrown off his 
allegiance to Artaxerxcs II., and, when summoned 
to court, as a test probably of his loyalty, had re¬ 
fused obedience. He therefore listened readily to 
the recommendation of Spithridates to enter into 
alliance with Sparta, and having met Agesilaus for 
this purpose on his entrance into Paphlagonia, ho 
left with him a considerable reinforcement for his 
army. For this service Agesilaus rewarded Spi¬ 
thridates by negotiating a marriage for his daugh¬ 
ter with Cotys, u. c. 395. (Xen. HeU. iv. 1. $ 3, 
&c.) The subject of the present article has been 
identified by some with Thyus, whom Datames 
conquered and carried prisoner to Artaxerxes about 
b. c. 364 ; but this conjecture docs not appear to 
rest on any valid grounds. (See Schneider, ad 
Xen. HdL L c.) [Thvus.] 

2. King of Thrace from b. c. 382 to 358. (See 
Suid. s. v., where his reign is said to have lasted 
twenty-four years.) It is not, however, till to¬ 
wards the end of this period that we find anything 
recorded of him. In u. c. 364 ho appears as an 
enemy of the Athenians, the main point of dispute 
being tho possession of the Thracian Chersonesus, 
and it was at this time that he first availed himself 
of the aid of the ad venturer Charidemus on his 
desertion from the Athenian service [see p. 684, 

b. ]. lie also secured the valuable assistance of 
Iphicratcs, to whom he gave one of his daughters 
in marriage, and who did not scruple to take part 
with his father-in-law against his country. (Dem. 

c. Arislocr. pp. 663, 669, 672; Pseudo-Aristot. 
Oecon. ii. 26 ; Nep. Iphicr. 3; Anaxandr. ap. 
Alhen. iv. p. 131.) In b. c. 362, Miltocythes, a 
powerful chief, revolted from Cotys, and engaged 
the Athenians on his side by promising to cedo 
the Chersonesus to them; but Cotys sent them a 
letter, outbidding his adversary in promises, and 
the Athenians passed a decree in the king’s favour. 
It has been thought that this was the same decree 
which conferred on him the gift of citizenship. 
(See Thirl wall's Greece , vol. v. p. 217 ; Ep. Phil, 
ad Ath. p. 161, where he is called “ Sitalces.”) 
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The effect of it certainly was so to discourage 
Miltocythes that he abandoned the struggle, while 
Cotys, having gained his point, never dreamed of 
fulfilling his promises. (Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 655, 
c. Poli/d. 1207.) [Autoclbs, No. 2.] In the 
same year he vigorously opposed Ariobarzanes and 
the other revolted satraps of the western provinces. 
Here again he shewed his hostility to Athens, 
which sided with the rebels, while another motive 
with him for the course he took seems to have 
been, that the satraps protected the cities on the 
Hellespont, over which he desired to establish his 
own authority. Having besieged Sestus, which 
belonged to Ariobarzanes, he was compelled, ap¬ 
parently by Timotheus, to raise the siege; but the 
town soon after revolted from Athens and sub¬ 
mitted to Cotys, who, having in vain tried to per¬ 
suade Iphicrates to aid him [Iphicrates], again 
bought the services of Charidemus, made him his 
son-in-law, and prosecuted the war with his 
assistance. (Xen. Ages , ii. § 26; Nep. Timoth. 

1 ; Dem. de Phod. Lib. p. 193, c. Aristocr. pp. 
663, 664, 672—674.) [Charidemus.] This 
appears to have occurred in n. c. 359, and in the 
game year, and not long after Philip’s accession, 
wo find him supporting the claims of the pretender 

PnusanioA to the Macedonian throne; but the 

bribes of Philip induced him to abandon his cause. 
(Diod. xvi. 2, 3.) For his letter to Philip, perhaps 
on this occasion, see Hcgesaxid. ap. Allien, vi. p. 
248. In B. c. 358, he was assassinated by Py¬ 
thon or Parrhon and Heracleides (two citizens of 
Aenus, a Greek town in Thrace), whose father he 
had in some way injured. The murderers were 
honoured by the Athenians with golden crowns 
and the franchise of the city. (Arist. Polit. v. 10, 
cd. Bekk.; Dem. c. Aristocr. pp. 659, 662, 674; 
Plat adv. Colot. 32; Diog. Laert. iii. 46, ix. 65.) 
Cotys, from the accounts we have of him, was 
much addicted to gross luxury, and especially to 
drunkenness, the prevalent vice of his nation. Iiis 
violence and cruelty were excessive, almost, in 
fact, akin to madness, lie is said to have mur¬ 
dered his wife, of whom ho was jealous, with cir¬ 
cumstances of the most shocking barbarity ; on one 
occasion also ho porsuaded himself, or chose to 
assert, that he was the bridegroom of the goddess 
Athena, and, having drunk deeply at what he 
called the nuptial feast, he put to death two of his 
attendants successively, who had not presence of 
mind or courtly tact sufficient to fall in with his 
mad humour. (Theopomp. up. Athcn. xii. pp. 531, 
532 ; Suid. s. v.; Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth.) 

3. A king of the Odrysac in Thrace. He was 
originally an ally of Rome, but was forced into an 
alliance against her with Perseus, to whom he 
gave hostages for his fidelity, and supplied a force 
of 2000 men. When Perseus was conquered by 
Aemilius Paullus in b. c. 168, Bites, the son of 
Cotys, was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, 
and his hither sent ambassadors to offer any sum 
of money for his freedom, and to account for his 
own conduct in having sided with Macedonia. 
The Roman senate did not admit the excuse of 
Cotys as a valid one, but they made a flourish of 
generosity, and released the prince unransomed. 
Cotys is honourably recorded as differing widely 
from the generality of his countrymen in sobriety, 
gentleness, and cultivation of mind. (Polyb. xxvii. 
10, xxx. 12; Suid. s. v.; Liv. xlii. 29, 51, 57, 59, 
67, xliii. 18, xlv. 42.) 
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4. A king of Thrace, took part against Caesar 
with Pompcy, and sent him a body of auxiliaries 
under his son Sadales in B. c. 48. (Cues. Bell. 
Civ . iii. 4 ; Lucan. Phars. v. 54.) 

5. Son of Rhoemetalces, king of Thrace. On 
the death of Rhoemetalces his dominions were 
divided by Augustus between his brother Rhcscu- 
poris and his son Cotys. Rhescuporis desired to 
subject the whole kingdom to himself, but did not 
venture on palpable acts of aggression till the death 
of Augustus. He then openly waged war against 
his nephew, but both parties were commanded by 
Tiberius to desist from hostilies. Rhescuporis 
then, feigning a wish for friendly negotiation, in¬ 
vited Cotys to a conference, and, at the banquet 
which followed, he treacherously seized him, and, 
having thrown him into chains, wrote to Tiborius, 
pretending that he had only acted in self-defence 
and anticipated a plot on the part of Cotys. Ho 
was, however, commanded to release him, and to 
come to Rome to have the matter investigated, 
whereupon (a. n. 19) he murdered his prisoner, 
thinking, says Tacitus, that he might as well have 
to answer for a crime completed as for one half 
done. Tacitus speaks of Cotys ns a man of gentle 
disposition and manners, and Ovid, in an epistle 
addressed to him during bio exile at Tomi, alludes 
to his cultivated taste for literature, and claims his 
favour and protection as a brothci^poct. (Tac. A nn. 
ii. 64—67, iii. 38; Veil. Pat. ii. 129 ; Ov. ex Pont. 
ii. 9.) 

6. A king of a portion of Thrace, and perhaps 
one of the sons of No. 5. (See Tac. Ann. ii. 67.) 
In a. d. 38, Caligula gave the whole of Thrace to 
Rhoemetalces, son of Rhescuporis, and put Cotys 
in possession of Armenia Minor. In a. D. 47, 
when Claudius wished to place Mithridates on the 
throne of Armenia, Cotys endeavoured to obtain it 
for himself, and had succeeded in attaching some 
of the nobles to his cause, but was compelled by 
the commauds of the emperor to desist. (Dion 
Cass. lix. 12; Tac. Ann. xi. 9.) 

7. King of the Bosporus, which lie received 
from the Romans on the expulsion of his brother 
Mithridates. As only a few cohorts under Julius 
Aquila had been left in the country to support 
the new king, who was himself young and inex¬ 
perienced, Mithridates endeavoured to recover his 
dominions by force of arms, a. d. 50; but ho was 
conquered and carried prisoner to Rome. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 15 — 21.) 

The second of the coins figured on p. 777, a. 
belongs to this Cotys, who is sometimes called 
Cotys I., king of the Bosporus. The coin given 
below belongs to Cotys II., who reigned under 
Hadrian, and is mentioned by Arrian in his Peri- 
plus. The obverse represents the head of Cotys, 
the reverse that of Hadrian. (Eckhel, ii. pp. 376, 
378.) . [E. E.J 



CRANAEA (K pavaia), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from a temple on a hill near Elateia in 
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Phocis, in which the office of priest was always 
held by youths below the age of puberty, and for 
the space of five years by each youth. (Paus. x. 
34. § 4.) [L. S.] 

CRANA'US (Kpco'cuk), an autochthon and king 
of Attica, who reigned at the time of the flood of 
Deucalion. He was married to Pedias, by whom 
he became the father of Cranac, Cranaechme, and 
Atthis, from the last of whom Attica was believed 
to have derived its name. lie was deprived of his 
kingdom by Amphictyon, his son-in-law, and after 
his death he was buried in the demos of Lamprae, 
where his tomb was shewn os late as the time of 
Pausanias. (Apollod. iii. 14. §5, &c.; Paus. i. 2. 
§ 5, 31. § 2.) [L.S.J 

CRANE. [Cardea.] 

CRANTOR (Kpdt'rwp), of Soli in Cilicia, left 
his native country, and repaired to Athens, in 
order to study philosophy, where he became a 
pupil of Xenocmtcs and a friend of Polcmo, and 
one of the most distinguished supporters of the 
philosophy of the older Academy. As Xenocrates 
died b. c. 315, Crantor must have come to Athens 
previous to that year, but we do not know the 
date of his birth or his death. He died before 
Polcmo and Crates, and the dropsy was the cause 
of liia death. lie left his fortune, which amounted 
to twelve talents, to ArcesilaUs; and this may be 
the reason why many of Crantor's writings were 
ascribed by the ancients to ArcesilaUs. His works 
were very numerous. Diogenes Laertius says, 
that he left behind Commentaries (uwo/tpi^aTa), 
which consisted of 30,000 lines; but of these only 
fragments have been preserved. They appear to 
have related principally to moral subjects, and, 
accordingly, Horace (Ep. i. 2. 4) classes him with 
Chrysippus ns a moral philosopher, and speaks of 
him in a manner which proves that tho writings of 
Crantor wero much read and generally known in 
Rome at that time. The most popular of Crantor's 
works at Rome seems to have been that “OnGrief” 
(De Lucia , riepi rWi/0oor), which was addressed to 
his friend Hippoclcs on the death of his son, and 
from which Cicero seems to have taken almost the 
whole of the third book of his Tusculan Disputa¬ 
tions. Tho philosopher Panaetius called it a 
“ golden ” work, which deserved to be learnt by 
heart word for word. (Cic. Acad. ii. 44.) Cicero 
also made great use of it while writing his cele¬ 
brated “ Consolatio” on the death of his daughter, 
Tullia; and several extracts from it are preserved 
in Plutarch's treatise on Consolation addressed to 
Apollonius, which has come down to us. 

Crantor was the flrst of Plato's followers who 
wrote commentaries on the works of his master. 
He also made some attempts in poetry; and Dio¬ 
genes Laertius relates, that, after sealing up a col¬ 
lection of his poems, he deposited them in the 
temple of Athena in his native city, Soli. He is 
accordingly called by the poet Theaetetus, in an 
epitaph which he composed upon him, the friend 
of the Muses; and we are told, that his chief fa¬ 
vourites among the poets were Homer and Euri¬ 
pides. (Diog. Laert. iv. 24—27; Orelli, Onom. 
Tull. ii. p. 201; Schneider in Zimmermann’s Zeit- 
sclrift fur AItert/iumsmssenscJiqf), 1836, Nos. 104, 
105; Kayser, De Crantore Acadcmico 9 Heidelb. 
3841.) [A. S.] 

CRASSPNUS or CRASSUS, a surname borne 
in early times by many members of the patrician 
Claudia gens. [Claudius, p. 767.] 
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CRASSIPES, “ thick-footed,” the name of a 
patrician family of the Furia gens. 

1. M. Furius Crassipes, was one of the three 
commissioners appointed in B.c. 194 to found a 
Latin colony among the Brutii, and he with his 
colleagues accordingly led, two years afterwards, 
3700 foot soldiers and 300 horsemen to Vibo, 
which had been previously called Hipponium. 
Crassipes was elected praetor, in b.c. 187, and 
obtained the province of Gaul. Desiring to obtain 
a pretext for a war, he deprived the Cenomani of 
their arms, though they had been guilty of no of¬ 
fence ; but when this people appealed to the senate 
at Rome, Crassipes was commanded to restore 
them their arms, and to depart from the province. 
He obtained the praetorship a second time in b.c. 
173, and received Sicily as his province. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 58, xxxv. 40, xxxviii. 42, xxxix. 3, xli. 28. 
s. 33, xlii. 1.) 

2. Furius Crassipes, married Tullia, tho 
daughter of M. Tullius Cicero, after tho death of her 
first husband, C. Piso Frugi. Tho marriage con¬ 
tract ( upousaliu ) was made on the 6th of April, b.c. 
56. She was, however, shortly afterwards divorced 
from Crassipes, but at what time is uncertain ; it 
must have been before b. c. 50, as she was married 
to Dolabclla in that year. Cicero notwithstanding 
continued to live on friendly terms with Crassiiics, 
and mentions to Atticus a conversation ho had 
had with him, when Pompcy was setting out from 
Brundisium, in b. c. 49. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 4, v. 1, 
vi. 1, ail Fum. i. 7. § 11, 9. § 20, ad AIL iv. 5,12, 
viL 1, ad Alt. ix. 11.) There is a letter of Cicero's 
(ad Fum. xiii. 9) addressed to Crassipes, when ho 
was quaestor in Bithynin, b. c. 51, recommending 
to his notice the company that fanned the taxes in 
that province. 

3. P. Furius Crassipes, curule aedile, as wo 
learn from coins (a specimen of which is given 
below), but at what time is uncertain. The ob¬ 
verse of the coin annexed represents a woman's 
head crowned with a tower, and by the side a 
foot, through a kind of jocular allusion to tho narno 
of Crassipes; on the reverse is a curule seat. 



L. CRASSITIUS, a Latin grammarian, was a 
native of Tarentum and a freedman, and was sur- 
named Pasicles, which he afterwards changed into 
Pansa. He was first employed in assisting the 
writers of the mimes for the stage, afterwards gave 
lectures on grammar, and at length wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the obscure poem of C. Hclvius Cinna, 
entitled Smyrna, which gained him great re¬ 
nown : his praises were celebrated in an epigram 
preserved by Suetonius, but the meaning of it 
is difficult to understand. He taught the sons of 
many of the noblest families at Rome, and among 
others Julius Antonius, the son of the triumvir, but 
eventually he gave up his school, in order to be 
compared to Verrius Floccus, and betook himself 
to the study of philosophy. (Suet. Tllustr. Gramm. 
18 ; Weichert, Poet. Latin. Rdiqn. p. 184.) 

It is not impossible that this Crassitius was ori¬ 
ginally the slave of the Crassitius or Crassicius, 
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mentioned by Cicero in b.c. 43 (Philipp, y. G. 
xiii. 2) as one of the friends of Antony. His ori¬ 
ginal name would therefore have been Pasicleu, 
and he would have taken the name of his patron 
as a matter of course upon manumission. It may 
be, however, that the Crassitius mentioned by Ci¬ 
cero is the same as the grammarian. 

CRASSUS, M. AQUI'LIUS, was praetor in 
b.c. 43, and was sent by the senate into Picenum 
to levy troops, in order to resist Octavianus, when 
lie marched upon the city in this year, in order to 
demand the consulship. Crassus was seized in a 
slave’s dress, and brought to Octavianus, who did 
not punish him at the time, but afterwards in¬ 
cluded his name in the proscription. (Appian, B. C. 
iii. .03, 94.) It is thought by some commentators 
that we ought to read Acilius instead of AquUius. 
If this conjecture be correct, the Crassus men¬ 
tioned above would bo the same ns the Acilius, 
who was included in the proscription, and whose 
escape is related by Appian. (B. C. iv. 39.) 

CRASSUS, CALPU'RNIUS, descended from 
the ancient family of the (Licinii ?) Crassi, con¬ 
spired against Nerva ; but when his designs were 
detected, he received no punishment from the em¬ 
peror, but was merely removed to Tarentum with 
liis wife. Crassus was subsequently put to death, 
on account of his forming a conspiracy against the 
life of Trajan. (Aur. Viet. BpiL 12; Dion Cass, 
lxviii. 3, 16. 

CRASSUS, L. CANI'DIUS, was with Lepidus 
in Gaul, in u. c. 43, when Antony was compelled 
to seek refuge there, and was the main instru¬ 
ment in bringing about the union between the 
armies of Lepidus and Antony. Three years 
later, b. c. 40, he was consul suffcctus with L. 
Cornelius Balbus, and afterwards he was ono of 
the legates of Antony, whom he accompanied in 
his campaign against the Parthians. In B. c. 38, 
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when Antony returned from that expedition, Ca- 
nidius Crassus remained in Armenia, and conti¬ 
nued the war against those nations with consider¬ 
able success, for he defeated the Armenians, and 
also the kings of the Iberians and Albanians, and 
penetrated as far as the Caucasus. In the cam¬ 
paign which Antony made against the Parthians in 
B. c. 36, Crassus was as unfortunate as the other 
Roman generals, all of whom suffered great losses, 
and were compelled to retreat. In b. c. 32, when 
Antony resolved upon the war with Octavian, 
Crassus was commissioned to lead the army, which 
was stationed in Armenia, to the coast of the Me¬ 
diterranean. On the outbreak of the war many of 
Antony's friends advised him to remove Cleopatra 
from the army, but Crassus who was bribed by the 
queen, opposed this plan, and she accordingly ac¬ 
companied her lover to the fatal war. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Crassus also advised Antony 
to send her back to Egypt, and to fight tho decisive 
battle on the land and not on the sea. This time 
his advice was disregarded. During the battle of Ac- 
tium, Crassus who had the command of Antony’s 
land forces, could only act tho part of a spectator. 
After the unfortunate issue of the seafight, Crassus 
and his army still held out for seven days in the 
hope that Antony would return ; but in the end 
Crassus in despair took to flight, and followed his 
master to Alexandria, where he informed him of 
the issue of the contest and of the fate of his 
army. After the fall of Antony Crassus was put 
to death by the command of Octavianus. lie died 
as a coward, although in times of prosperity ho had 
been in the habit of boasting, that death had no 
terrors for him. (Cic. ad Fam. x. 21 ; Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 32, xlix. 24 ; Plut Ant. 34, 42, 36, 
63, 65, 68, 71* Comparat. Dcm. c. Ant. I; 
Veil. Pat ii. 85, 87; Oros. vi 19.) [h. S.] 

CRASSUS, CLAU'DIUS. [Claudius, p.767.] 


CRASSUS, LICI'NIUS. 

Ste.mma Chassorum. 
(A.) 

C. Licinius Varus. 


1 . P. Licinius Crassus, Cos. b. c. 171 . 2 . C. Licinius Crassus, Cos. b. c. 168 . 

3. C. Licinius Crassus, Tr. PL b. c. 145. (?) 

4. C. Licinius [Crassus] ? 5. Licinia, vestal, b. c. 123. 


(B.) 

6. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. b. c. 205. 


7. P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 

_I_ 


8. P. Licinius Crassus Dives Mucianus, 
adopted son of No. 7 , Cos. b. c. 131 . 


.. .1 

9. M. Licinius Crassus 
Agelastus. 


! 


10. Licinia, (?) married 
Claudius Asellus. 


I 


11. Licinia, married 12. Licinia, married 13. M. Licinius 

C. Sulpicius Galba. C. Sempronius Gracchus. Crassus, Pr. b. c. 107. 


14. P. Lie. Crassus Dives, 
(a) Cos. b. c. 97 ; married 
Venuleia. 

I 

a 
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>. P. Licinii 


15. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
died b. c. 87. 

I 

18. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
Decodor. 


I 


16. Licinius Crassus 
Dives. 


17. M. Licinius Crassus, triumvir, 
married Tertulla. 

__l _ 


19. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, 20. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
Quaestor of Caesar. Legate of Caesar, marr. Cornelia. 

! 

21. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. b. c. 30. 

22. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. b. c. 14. 


(C) 

23. L. Licinius Crassus, orator ; Cos. b. c. 95 ; married Mucia. 

24. Licinia, married 25. Licinia, married 26. L. Licinius Crassus Scipio, son of 

Scipio Nasica. C. Marins. No. 24, and adopted by No. 23. 

(D.) Other Licinii Crasri of uncertain 'pedigree. 

27. Licinius Crassus Dives, Pr. b. c. 59. 28. P. Licinius Crassus, Pr. B. c. 57. 

29. P. Licinius Crassus Junianus, Tr. PL 30. M. Licinius Crassus Mucianus, a contcm- 

b. c. 53. porary of Vespasian. 


1. P. Licinius C. p. P. n. Crassus, was 
grandson of P. Licinius Varus, who was praetor 
B. c. 208. In b. c. 176 he was praetor, and plead¬ 
ed that he was bound to perform a solemn sacrifice 
ns an excuse for not proceeding to his province, 
Hither Spain. In b. c. 171 he was consul, and 
appointed to the command against Perseus. He 
advanced through Epeirus to Thessaly, and was 
defeated by the king in an engagement of cavalry. 
(Liv. xli., xlii., xliii.) During his command, he 
oppressed the Athenians by excessive requisitions 
of corn to supply his troops, and was accused on 
this account to the senate. 

2. C. Licinius C. f. P. n. Crassus, brother of 
No. 1, was praetor in b. c. 172, and in b. c. 171 
6erved ns legatus with his brother in Greece, and 
commanded the right wing in the unsuccessful 
battle against Perseus. In b. c. 168 be was con¬ 
sul, and in the following year went to Macedonia, 
instead of proceeding to Cisalpine Gaul, which was 
his appointed province. (Liv. xlv. 17.) 

3. C. Licinius Crassus, probably a son of No. 
2, was tribune of the plebs b. c. 145, and accord¬ 
ing to Cicero (de Amic. 26) and Varro (dc lie 
Rust. i. 2), was the first who in his orations to the 
people turned towards the forum, instead of turn¬ 
ing towards the comitium and the curia. Plutarch 
(C. Gracch. 5) attributes the introduction of this 
mark of independence to C. Gracchus. He intro¬ 
duced a rogation in order to prevent the colleges of 
priests from filling up vacancies by co-optation, 
and to transfer the election to the people ; but the 
measure was defeated in consequence of the speech 
of the then praetor, C. Laelius Sapiens. (Cic. Brut. 
21.) (Huschke, Ueber die Sidle des Varro von 
den Licinicrn , Heidelb. 1837.) 

4. C. Licinius (Crassus), probably a son of 
No. 3. (Dion Cass. Frag, xcii.) 

5. Licinia. [Licinia.] 

6. P. Licinius P. f. P. n. Crassus, Dives, 
was the son of P. Licinius Varus, and was the first 
Licinius with the surname Dives mentioned in 
history. In b. c. 212, though a young man who 
hiid never sat in the curule chair, he defeated two 
distinguished and aged consulars, Q. Fulvius Flac- 


cus and T. Manlius Torquatus, in a Imrd-fouglit 
contest for the office of pontifex mnximus. (Liv. 
xxv. 5.) In b. c. 211 he was curule nedile, and 
gave splendid games, remarkable for the crowns 

with foliage of gold and silver, that were then first 
exhibited at Rome (Plin. II. N. xxi. 4); in b. c. 
210 he was magistcr equitum of the dictator Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus, and in the same year obtained 
the censorship, but abdicated (as was usual) in con¬ 
sequence of the death of his colleague. In u. c. 
208 he was praetor. In b. c. 205 he was consul 
with Scipio Africanus, and undertook the task of 
keeping Hannibal in check in the country of the 
Bruttii. Hero he succeeded in rescuing some 
towns from the enemy, but was able to do little 
in consequence of a contagious disease which 
attacked him and his army. (Liv. xxix. 10.) 
In the following year he united his forces with 
those of the consul Sempronius, to oppose Han¬ 
nibal in the neighbourhood of Croton, but the Ro¬ 
mans were defeated. In B. c. 203, ho returned 
to Rome, and died at an advanced age, b. c. 183, 
when his funeral was celebrated with games and 
feasts which lasted for three days, and by a 
fight of 120 gladiatora. (xxxix.46.) He possessed 
many gifts of nature and fortune, and added to 
them by his own industry. He was noble and 
rich, of commanding form and great corporeal 
strength, and, in addition to his military accom¬ 
plishments, was extremely eloquent, whether in 
addressing the senate or haranguing the people. In 
civil and pontifical law he was deeply skilled, 
(xxx. 1.) Valerius Maximus (i. 1. § 6) gives an 
example of his religious severity in condemning a 
Vestal virgin to be burnt, because one night she 
neglected her charge of guarding the everlasting fire. 

7. P. Licinius Crassus D^ves, son of No. 6. 

8. P. Licinius Crassus Dives Mucianus, was 
the adopted son of No. 7. (Cic. Brut. 26.) His 
natural father was P. Mucius Scaevola, who was 
consul b. c. 175. In the year b. c. 131 he was 
consul and pontifex maximus, and, according to 
Livy, was the first priest of that rank who 
went beyond Italy. ( Epit. fix.) As pontifex 
maximus, he forbade his colleague, Valerius Fla©- 
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cus, who was flamen Martialis, to undertake the 
command against Aristonicus, and imposed a fine 
upon him, in case of his leaving the sacred rites. 
The people remitted the fine, but shewed their 
dense of due priestly subordination by ordering the 
flamen to obey the pontiff. (Cic. Phil. xi. 8.) 
Crassus, though his own absence was liable to 
similar objection, proceeded to oppose Aristonicus, 
who had occupied the kingdom of Pergamus, which 
lmd been bequeathed by Attalus to the Roman 
people. His expedition to Asia was unfortunate, 
lie suffered a defeat at Leucae, and was overtaken 
in his flight between Elaea and Smyrna by the 
body-guard of the enemy. In order that he might 
not be taken alive, he struck a Thracian in the eye 
with his horse-whip, and the Thracian, smarting 
with the blow, stabbed him to death. (Val. Max. 
iii. 2. § 12.) Ilis body was buried at Smyrna, 
and his head was brought to Aristonicus, who, in 
the following year, surrendered to Perpema, and 
was put to death at Rome. He was so minutely 
skilled in the Greek language, that when he pre¬ 
sided in Asia, ho was in the habit of giving judg¬ 
ment to those who resorted to his tribunal in any 
one of five dialects in which they preferred their 
claim. (QuintiL xi. 2, fin.) Cicero extols him as 
a good orator and jurist (Cic. Brut. 26 ; compare 
Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 4), and Cellius( who gives an example 
of the strictness of his military discipline) says that, 
according to Scmpronius Asellio and other writers 
of Roman history, he possessed five of the best of 

good things, “ quod esset ditissimus, quod nobilis- 
simus, quod cloquentissimus, quod jurisconsultissi- 
mus, quod pontifex maximus.” (Cell. i. 13.) How 
the legal lore of Crassus was on one occasion well- 
nigh foiled in contest with the superior eloquence 
of Ser. Sulpicius Galba (whose son married the 
daughter of Crassus) may be read in Cicero ( de 
Oral . i. 56). By Heineccius (Hist. Jar. Rom. i. 
143) and many others, he has been confounded 
with L. Licinius Crassus, the orator. No. 23. 
(Rutilius, Vitae JCtorum , c. xviii.) 

9. M. Licinius Crassus Agklastus, son of 
No. 7, and grandfather of Crassus the triumvir. He 
derived his cognomen from having never laughed 
(PIin. II. N. vii. 18), or, as Cicero says, he was 
not the less entitled to the designation, though 
Lucilius reports that he laughed once in his life. 
(Cic. dc Fin. v. 30.) 

10, 11, 12. Liciniae. [Licinia.] 

13. M. Licinius Crassus, son of No. 9, was 
praetor u. c. 107. 

14. P. Licinius M. f. P. n. Crassus Dives, 
brother of No. 13 and father of the triumvir. He 
was the proposer of the lex Licinia, mentioned by 
Gellius (ii. 24), to prevent excessive expense and 
gluttony in banquets. The exact date of this law 
is uncertain, but it was alluded to by the poet 
Lucilius, who died before the consulship of Crassus, 
which took place b. c. 97- The sumptuary law of 
Crassus was so much approved of, that it was 
directed by a decree of the senate to take effect 
immediately after its publication, and before it had 
been actually passed by the populus. (Macrob. ii. 
13.) It was abolished at the proposition of Duro- 
nius in b.c. 98. (Val. Max. ii. 9. § 5.) The extrava¬ 
gance of the games and shows given by the 
aediles had now become unreasonably great, and 
Crassus during his aedileship yielded to the pre¬ 
vailing prodigality. (Cic. de Off. ii. 16.) During 
the consulship of Crassus, the senate made a re- 
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markable decree, by which it was ordained “ no 
homo immolaretur,”—a monstrous rite, says Pliny, 
which up to that time hod been publicly solem¬ 
nized. (Plin. H. N. xxx. 3.) After his con¬ 
sulship, he took the command in Spain, where 
he presided for several years, and, in the year B. c. 
93, was honoured with a triumph for his successes 
in combating the Lusitanian tribes. In the social 
war, b. c. 90, he was the legate of L. Julius 
Caesar, and in the following year his colleague in 
the censorship (Fcstus, s. v. refer ri), and with him 
enrolled in new tribes certain of the Latini and 
I tali, who were rewarded for their fidelity with 
the rights of citizenship. In the civil war which 
commenced soon afterwards, he took part with 
Sulla and the aristocracy. When Marius and 
Cinna, after being proscribed, returned to Rome in 
the absence of Sulla, he stabbed himself in order to 
escape a more ignominious death from the hands 
of their partisans. (Liv. Epit. lxxx.) 

15. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, son of No. 
14, by Venuleia. (Cic. ad All. xii. 24.) In b. c. 
87, he was put to death by the horsemen of Fim¬ 
bria, who belonged to the party of Marius, and, ac¬ 
cording to Floras (iii. 21. § 14), was massacred 
before his father's eyes. Appinn ( B. C. i. p. 394) 
differs from other historians in his account of this 
transaction. He relates that the father, after slay¬ 
ing his son, was himself slaughtered by the party 
in pursuit. 

16. Licinius Crassus Dives, a younger bro¬ 
ther of No. 15. His praenomen is unknown, and 
the only particulars of his history which have been 
recorded arc the fact of his marriage in the lifetime 
of his parents, and his escape from the massacro of 
the year b. c. 87. (Plut. Crass. 1, 4.) 

17. M. Licinius P. p. M. n. Crassus Divrs, 
the younger son of No. 14. The date of his birth 
is not precisely recorded, but it is probable that 
he was bom about the year b. c. 105, for Plutarch 
states, that he was younger than Pompey (Plut. 
Crass. 6), and that he was more than sixty years 
old when he departed (in the year 11 . c. 55) to 
make war against the Parthians. (If). 17.) 

In the year a c. 87, when his father and bro¬ 
ther suffered death for their resistance to Marius 
and Cinna, he was not considered of sufficient im¬ 
portance to be involved in the same doom ; but I 10 
was closely watched, and after some time he 
thought it prudent to make his escape to Spain, 
which he had visited some years before, when his 
father had the command in that country. IIow 
he concealed himself in a cavern near the sea upon 
the estate of Vibius Paciaecus, and how he passed 
his life in this strange retreat, is related in detail 
by the lively and amusing pen of Plutarch. After 
a retirement of eight months, the death of Cinna 
(b. c. 84) relieved him from his voluntary confine¬ 
ment. He put himself at the head of a needy 
rabble, for whose sustenance he provided by ma¬ 
rauding excursions, and, with 2500 men, made his 
way to Malaca. Thence, seizing the vessels in 
the port, he set sail for Africa, where he met Q. 
Metellus Pius, who had escaped from the party of 
Marius. He soon quarrelled with Metellus, and 
did not remain long in Africa, for when Sulla 
(b. c. 83) landed in Italy, Crassus proceeded to 
join that successful general. 

He was now brought into competition with 
Pompey, who also served under Sulla. The mind 
of Crassus was of an essentially vulgar type. He 
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was noted for envy, but his envy was low and 
cavilling : it was not energetic enough to be cruel 
and revengeful, even when successful, and it was 
so far under the control of pusillanimity and self- 
interest, as to abstain from the open opposition of 
manly hatred. It was with such feelings that 
Crassus regarded Pompey; and Sulla played off 
the rivals against each other. He understood his 
tools. He gratified Pompey by external marks of 
honour, and Crassus with gold. The ruling pas¬ 
sion of Crassus was avarice, and to repair and 
increase the fortunes of his family he was willing 
to submit to servile dependence, to encounter any 
risk, and undergo any hardship. He undertook a 
service of considerable danger in levying troops 
for Sulla among the Marsi, and he afterwards 
(h. c. 83) distinguished himself in a successful 
campaign in Umbria. He was personally brave, 
and, by fighting against the remains of the Marian 
faction, he was avenging the wrongs of his house. 
Sulla put him in mind of this, and rewarded him 
by donations of confiscated property, or by allow¬ 
ing him to purchase at an almost nominal value 
the ostates of those who were proscribed. Crassus 
was reported to have sought for gain by dishonest 
means. Ho was accused of unduly appropriating 
the booty taken at Tudcr (an Umbrian colony not 
far from the Tiber), and of placing, without autho¬ 
rity, a name in the proscribed lists, in order that 
ho might succeed to an inheritance. 

Tho desire of wealth which absorbed Crassus 
was neither the self-sufficing love of possession, 
which enables tho miser to despise the hiss of the 
people while he contemplates the coin in his chest, 
nor did it spring from that voluptuousness which 
made Lucullus value the means of material enjoy¬ 
ment, nor from that lofty ambition which made 
Sulla and Caesar look upon gold as a mere instru¬ 
ment of empire. Crassus sought wealth because 
ho loved tho reputation of being rich, liked to have 
the power of purchasing vulgar popularity, and 
prized the kind of influence which the capitalist 
acquires over tho debtor, and over the man who 
wants to borrow or hopes to profit To these ob¬ 
jects the administration of civil affairs and warlike 
command were, in his view, subordinate. He 
possessed very great ability and steady industry 
in obtaining what lie desired, and soon began to 
justify bis hereditary surname, Dives, lie ex¬ 
tended his influence by acting as an advocate be¬ 
fore the courts, by giving advice in domestic affairs, 
by canvassing for votes in favour of his friends, 
and by lending money. At one time of bis life, 
there was scarcely a senator who was not under 
some private obligation to him. He was affable 
in his demeanour to the common people, taking 
them by the hand, and addressing them by name. 
Rich legacies and inheritances rewarded his assi¬ 
duity and complaisance to the old and wealthy. 
He was a keen and sagacious speculator. He 
bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to in¬ 
crease their value, had them instructed in lucrative 
arts, and sometimes assisted personally in their 
education. Order and economy reigned in his 
household. He worked silver-mines, cultivated 
farms, and built houses, which he let at high rents. 
He took advantage of the distresses and dangers 
of others to make cheap purchases. Was there a 
fire in the city, Crassus might be seen among the 
throng, bargaining for the houses that were burn¬ 
ing or in danger of being burnt. 
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From such pursuits Crassus was called to action 
by that servile war which sprang from and indi¬ 
cated the deplorable state of domestic life in Italy, 
and was signalized by the romantic adventures 
and reverses of the daring but ill-fated Spartacus. 
Spartacus had for many months successfully re¬ 
sisted the generals who had been sent to oppose 
him. A revolt so really dangerous had begun to 
create alarm, and no confidence was placed in the 
military talents of the consuls for the year n. c. 71, 
who regularly, according to a still-prevailing custom, 
would have divided between them the command of 
the army. But the occasion called for more experi¬ 
enced leaders, and, in the absence of Pompey, who 
was fighting in Spain, the command of six legions 
and of the troops already in the field was given to 
Crassus, who was created praetor. After several 
engagements fought with various success [Spar¬ 
tacus], Crassus at length brought the rebel chief 
to a decisive battle in Lucania. Spartacus was 
slain with 12,300 (Plut Pomp. 21), or, according 
to Livy (EpiL 97), 60,000 of his followers; and of 
the slaves that were taken prisoners, 6000 were 
crucified along the road between Rome and Capua. 
Crassus had hastened operations in order to anti¬ 
cipate the arrival of Pompey, who he feared might 
reap the credit without having shared the dangers 
of the campaign. His fears were in some degree 
verified, for Pompey came in time to cut off 5000 
fugitives, and wrote to the senate, M Crassus, in¬ 
deed, has defeated the enemy, but I have extir¬ 
pated the war by the roots." Though the victory 
of Crassus was of great importance, yet, ns being 
achieved over slaves, it was not thought worthy of 
a triumph; but Crassus was honoured with an 
ovation, and allowed the distinction of wearing a 
triumphal crown of bay ( laurus) instead of tho 
myrtle, which was appropriate to an ovation. 

Crassus now aspired to the consulship, and was 
not above applying for assistance to his rival Pom¬ 
pey, who had also announced himself a candidate. 
Pompey assumed with pleasure the part of pro¬ 
tector, and declared to the people that lie should 
consider his own election valueless, unless it were 
accompanied with that of Crassus. Roth were 
elected, (b. c. 70.) Already had Pompey become 
a favourite of the people, and already begun to 
incur the distrust of the optimates, while Caesar 
endeavoured to increase the estrangement by pro¬ 
moting a union between Pompey and Crassus in 
popular measures. With their united support, the 
lex Aurelia was carried, by which the judices 
were selected from the populus (represented by 
the tribuni aerarii) and equites as well .as the 
senate, whereas the senate had possessed tho 
judicia exclusively during the preceding twelve 
years by the lex Cornelia of Sulla. The jealousy 
of Crassus, however, prevented any cordiality of 
sentiment, or general unity of action, lie saw 
himself overborne by the superior authority of his 
colleague. To gain favour, he entertained the po¬ 
pulace at a banquet of 10,000 tables, and distri¬ 
buted com enough to supply the family of every 
citizen for three months; but all this was insuffi¬ 
cient to outweigh the superior personal considera¬ 
tion of Pompey. The coolness between the con¬ 
suls became a matter of public observation, and, 
on the last day of the year, the knight C. Aurelius 
(probably at the instigation of Caesar) mounted 
the tribune, and announced to the assembled mul¬ 
titude that Jupiter, who had appeared to him in a 
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dream the night before, invited the consuls to be 
reconciled before they left office. Pompey re¬ 
mained cold and inflexible, but Crassus took the 
first step by offering his hand to his rival, in the 
midst of general acclamations. The reconciliation 
was hollow, for the jealousy of Crassus continued. 
He privily opposed the Gabinian rogation, which 
commissioned Pompey to clear the sea of pirates ; 
and Cicero’s support of the Manilian law, which 
conferred the command against Mithridatcs upon 
Pompey, rankled in the mind of Crassus. When 
Pompey returned victorious, Crassus, from timidity 
or disgust, retired for a time from Rome. 

In the year b. c. 65, Crassus was censor with 
Q. Catulus, the firm supporter of the senate; but 
the censors, in consequence of their political dis¬ 
cordance, passed the period of their office without 
holding a census or a muster of the equites. In 
the following year, Crassus failed in his wish to 
obtain the rich province of Egypt. 

Crassus was suspected by some, probably with¬ 
out sufficient reason, of being privy to the first 
conspiracy of Catiline; and again, in the year B. c. 
63, L. Tarquinius, when he was arrested on his 
way to Catiline, affirmed that he was sent by 
Crassus with a message inviting Catiline to come 
with speed to the rescue of his friends at Rome; 
but the senate denounced the testimony of L. Tar¬ 
quinius as a calumny, and Crassus himself attri¬ 
buted the charge to the subornation of Cicero. 
(Sail. B. C. 48.) The interests of Crassus were 
opposed to the success of the conspiracy; for it 
would havo required a man of higher order to 
scizo and retain the helm in the confusion that 
would have ensued. 

In the whole intercourse between Crassus and 
Cicero may be observed a real coldness, with oc¬ 
casional alternations of affected friendship. (Comp. 
Cic. ad Alt. i. 14 and 16, ad Fam. xiv. 2, pro 
Se.it. 17, ad Fam. i. 9. § 6, v. 8.) In his 
intercourse with others, Crassus was equally un¬ 
steady in his likings and enmities. They were, in 
fact, not deeply-seated, and, without the practice 
of much hypocrisy, could be assumed or withdrawn 
as temporary expediency might suggest 

It was from motives of self-interest, without 
actual community of feeling or purpose, that the 
so-called triumvirato was formed between Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus. Each hoped to gain the 
first place for himself by using the others for his 
purposes, though there can be no doubt that the 
confederacy was really most profitable to Caesar, 
and that, of the three, Crassus would have been 
the least able to rule alone. Caesar had already 
found Crassus a convenient friend ; for in b. c. 61, 
when Caesar was about to proceed to his province 
in Further Spain, Crassus became security for his 
debts to a large amount. It may, at first view, 
excite surprise that a person of so little independent 
greatness as Crassus should have occupied the 
position that he filled, and that men of wider 
capacity should have entered into a compact to 
shore with him the honours and profits of the 
commonwealth. But the fact is to be accounted 
for by considering, that the character of Crassus 
represented in many points a large portion of 
tiie public. While the young, the daring and 
the ambitious, the needy, the revolutionary, 
and the democratic, adhered to Caesar,—while 
the aristocracy, the party of the old constitu¬ 
tion, those who affected the reputation of high 
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principle and steady virtue, looked with greater 
favour upon Pompej r ,—there was a considerable 
mass of plain, moderate, practical men, who saw 
much that they liked in Crassus. Independently 
of the actual influence which he acquired by the 
means we have explained, he had the sympathy 
of those who, without being noble, were jealous 
of the nobility, and were rich or were occupied 
in making money. They sympathised with him, 
because the love of gain was a strong trait in the 
Roman character, and they saw that his unequi¬ 
vocal success in his pursuit was a proof of at 
least one unquestionable talent—a talent of the 
most universal practical utility. He was not 
without literary acquirement, for, under the teach¬ 
ing of the Peripatetic Alexander, he had gained 
a moderate proficiency in history and philosophy. 
There was no profligacy in his private conduct 
to shock decent and respectable mediocrity. lie 
was not above ordinary comprehension. The many 
could appreciate a worldly and vulgar-minded but 
safe man, whose principles sat loosely but conve¬ 
niently upon him, who was not likely to innovate 
rashly, to dazzle by eccentric brilliancy, or to put 
to shame by an overstrained rigidity of virtue. 
Thus it was more prudent to combine with Cras¬ 
sus as an ally, than to incur the opposition of his 
party, and to risk the counter-influence of an 
enormous fortune, which mado the name of Cras¬ 
sus proverbial for wealth. Pliny (II. N. xxxiii. 
47) values his estates in the country alone at two 

hundred millions of sesterces. He might havo 
maintained no despicable army at his own cost. 
Without the means of doing this, he thought that 
no one deserved to be called rich. In other less 
stirring times he might have lived and died with¬ 
out leaving in history any marked traces of his 
existence; but in the period of transition and 
commotion which preceded the fall of the republic, 
such elements of power as he possessed could 
scarcely remain neglected and quiescent. 

It was part of the triumviral contract—renewed 
at an interview between the parties in Luca—that 
Pompey and Crassus should be a second time con¬ 
suls together, should share the armies and pro¬ 
vinces of the ensuing year, and should exert their 
influence to secure the prolongation for five years 
of Caesar's command in Gaul. Notwithstanding 
the strenuous opposition of L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, backed by all the authority of Cato of 
Utica (who was forced on the day of election to 
leave the Field of Mars with his followers after a 
scene of serious riot and uproar), both Pompey 
and Crassus were elected consuls, b. c. 55. A law 
was passed at the rogation of the tribune C. Tre- 
bonius, by which Syria and the two Spains, with 
the right of peace and war, were assigned to the 
consuls for five years, while the Gauls and Illyri- 
cum were handed over to Caesar for a similar 
period. In the distribution of the consular pro¬ 
vinces, Crassus took Syria. 

Crassus was anxious to distinguish himself in 
war. Pompey, he saw, had subjugated the Pirates 
and Mithridates : Caesar had conquered Gaul, and 
was marching his army victoriously to Germany 
and Britain. Mortified at successes which made 
him feel his inferiority to both, he chose rather to 
enter upon an undertaking for which he had no 
genius than to continue the pursuit of wealth and 
influence at home. Armed by the lex Trebonia 
with power to make war, he determined to exer- 
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ciac his authority by attacking the Parthians. 
This was a stretch and perversion of the law, 
for the Parthians were not expressly named in the 
lex Trchonia, and the Senate, who constitutionally 
were the proper arbiters of peace and war, refused 
to sanction hostilities by their decree. • Indeed 
there was not the slightest pretext for hostil¬ 
ities, and nothing could be more flagrantly un¬ 
just than the determination of Crassus. It was 
in express violation of treaties, for in the year u. c. 
92, Sulla had concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Parthians, and the treaty had been renewed by 
Pompey with their king Phraates. The Romans 
were not very scrupulous in their career of con¬ 
quest, and they often fought from motives of gain 
or ambition, but their ostensible reasons generally 
bore some show of plausibility, and a total disre¬ 
gard of form was offensive to a people who were 
accustomed in their international dealings to ob¬ 
serve certain legal and religious technicalities. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that, apart from all 
political considerations, the feelings of common jus¬ 
tice should excite a strong repugnance to the plans 
of Crassus, who, having gained his immediate 
object in obtaining Syria as his province, broke 
out into n display of childish vanity and boastful¬ 
ness, which were alien from his usual demeanour. 
C. Ateius Capito, the tribune, ordered his officer to 
arrest Crassus, but was obliged to release him by 
the intercession of his colleagues. However, he 
ran on to the gate of the city to intercept the 
consul, who was anxious without delay to proceed 
to his destination, and resolved to set out at once 
without waiting for tho termination of his year of 
office. Posted at the gate, Ateius kindled a fire, 
and with certain fumigations and libations and in¬ 
vocations of strange and terrible deities, mingled 
tho most awful curses and imprecations against 
Crassus. This was done in pursuance of an an¬ 
cient Roman rite, which was never solemnized on 
light grounds ; for, while it was believed to be fatal 
to the person devoted, it was also thought to bring 
calamity upon tho person who devoted another. 
Rut Crassus was not deterred. He proceeded on 
his way to Brundusium. The evil omen daunted 
the army, and seems to have occasioned an unusual 
attention to disastrous auguries and forebodings, 
for Plutarch is copious in his account of tokens of 
misfortune in almost every stage of the expedition. 

The route of Crassus lay through Macedonia, 
Thrace, the Hellespont, Galatia, and the northern 
part of Syria to Mesopotamia. Throughout the 
whole campaign he exhibited so much imprudence 
and such a complete neglect of the first principles 
of military art, that premature age may be thought 
to have impaired his faculties, though he was now 
but little more than sixty years old. He was 
deaf, and looked older than he really was. The 
aged Deiotarus, whom he met in Galatia, rallied 
him on his coining laic into the field. He was 
accompanied by some able men, especially the 
quaestor C. Cassius Longinus (afterwards one of 
Caesar’s murderers) and the legate Octavius, but 
he did not profit by their advice. He was quite 
uninformed as to the character and resources of the 
enemy he was going to attack; fancied that he 
should have an easy conquest over unwarlike peo¬ 
ple ; that countless treasures Jay before him, and 
that it would be a matter of no difficulty to out¬ 
strip the glory of his predecessors, Scipio, Lucullus, 
Pompey, and push on his army to Bactria and 
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India. He did not attempt to take advantage of 
the intestine dissensions in Parthia, did not form 
any cordial union with the Armenians and other 
tribes who were hostile to the Parthians, and did 
not obtain correct information as to the position of 
the enemy’s force, and the nature of the country. 
On the contrary, he listened to flatterers; ho 
suffered himself to be grossly deceived and misled, 
and he alienated, by ill-treatment and insolence, 
those who might have been useful, and were dis¬ 
posed to be friendly. After crossing the Euphrates, 
and taking Zenodotium in Mesopotamia (a suc¬ 
cess on which he prided himself as if it were a 
great exploit), he did not follow up the attack 
upon Parthia, but gave time to the enemy to as¬ 
semble his forces and concert his plans and choose 
his ground. He was ml vised by Cassius to keep 
the banks of the Euphrates, to make himself mas¬ 
ter of Seleuceia (which was situate on a canal con¬ 
necting the Euphrates and the Tigris), and to take 
Babylon, since both these cities were always at 
enmity with the Parthians. He chose, however, 
after leaving 7000 infantry and 1000‘cavalry in 
garrison in Mesopotamia, to recross the Euphrates 
with the rest of his forces, and to pass the winter 
in northern Syria. In Syria he behaved more 
like a revenue officer than a general. Ho omitted 
to muster and exercise the troops, or to review the 
armour and military stoics. It is true that he 
ordered tho neighbouring tribes and chieftains to 
furnish recruits and bring supplies, but these re¬ 
quisitions he willingly commuted for money. Nor 
was his cupidity satisfied by such gains. At 
Hierapolis there was a wealthy temple, dedicated 
to the Syrian goddess Derccto or Atargatis (the 
Ashtaroth of Scripture), who presided over the 
elements of nature and the productive seeds of 
things. (Plin. H. N. v. 19; Strab. xvi. in 
fin.) This temple ho plundered of its treasures, 
which it took several days to examine and weigh. 
One of the ill omens mentioned by Plutarch 
occurred here. Crassus had a son Publius, who 
had Lately arrived from Italy with 1000 Gallic 
cavalry to join his father's army. Tho son, on 
going out of the temple, stumbled on the thresh¬ 
old, and tho father, who was following, fell over 
him. Josephus (Ant. xiv. 7, Bell. Jud . i. 8) 
gives a circumstantial account of the plunder of tho 
temple at Jerusalem by Crassus, but the narrative 
is not free from suspicion, for Jerusalem lay en¬ 
tirely out of the route of Crassus, and was at a 
distance of between 400 and 500 Roman miles 
from tho winter quarters of the army; and we 
believe that no historian but Josephus mentions 
the occurrence, if we except the author of the Latin 
work “ De Bello Judaico,” (i. 21,) which is little 
more than an enlarged translation of Josephus, and 
passes under the name of Ilegcsippus. To the 
divine judgment for his sacrilege on this occasion, 
Dr. Prideaux ( Connexion , part 2) attributes the 
subsequent infatuation of Crassus. According to 
this account, Eleazar, treasurer of the temple, had, 
for security, put a bar of gold of the weight of 300 
Hebrew minac into a hollowed beam, and to this 
beam was attached the veil which separated the 
Holy Place from the Holy of Holies. Perceiving 
that Crassus intended to plunder the temple, 
Eleazar endeavoured to compound with him, by 
giving him the bar of gold on condition that he 
would spare the other treasures. This Crassus 
promised with an oath, but had no sooner received 
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the gold, than he seized, not only 2000 talents 
in money, which Pompey had left untouched, but 
everything else that he thought worth carrying 
away, to the value of 8000 talents more. 

Orodes (Arsaccs XIV.), the king of Parthia, 
was himself engaged with part of his army, in an 
invasion of Armenia, but he despatched Surenas, 
the most illustrious of his nobles and a young ac¬ 
complished general, into Mesopotamia with the 
rest of his forces, to hold Crassus in check. Be¬ 
fore proceeding to hostilities, he sent ambassadors 
to Crassus to say that if the Roman general made 
war by the authority of the senate, the war 
could only terminate by the destruction of one or 
other of the parties, but if at the prompting of his 
own desire, the king would take compassion on his 
old age, and allow him to withdraw his troops in 
safety. Crassus replied that he would give his 
answer at Selcuccia. “ Sooner,” said the ambas¬ 
sador, Vagiscs, “shall hair grow on the palm of 
this hand, than thy eyes behold Seleuceia.” Ar- 
tnvasdes, the king of Armenia, requested Crassus 
to join him in Armenia, in order that they might 
oppose Orodes with their united forces; he pointed 
out to the Roman general that Armenia being a 
rough mountainous country, the cavalry, of which 
the Parthian army was almost wholly composed, 
would there be useless, and he promised to take 
care that in Armenia the Roman army should be 
supplied with all necessaries. In Mesopotamia, 
on the other hand, the Romans would be exposed 
to extreme danger on their march through sandy 
deserts, where they would be unable to procure 
water and provisions. Crassus, however, deter¬ 
mined to march through Mesopotamia, and engaged 
Artavasdes to supply him with auxiliary troops; 
but the king never sent the promised forces, excus¬ 
ing himself on the ground that they were necessary 
for his own defence against Orodes. 

Crassus, in pursuing the imprudent course which 
ho determined upon, was misled by a crafty Ara¬ 
bian chieftain, called by Plutarch, Ariamnes.* 
This Arab had formerly served under Pompey, 
and was well known to many in the army of 
Crassus, for which reason he was selected by 
Surenas to betray the Romans. He offered him¬ 
self ns a guide to conduct them by the shortest 
way to the enemy. He told the Roman general, 
that the Parthians durst not stand before him; 
that unless he made haste, they would escape from 
him, and rob him of the fruits of victory. Cas¬ 
sius, the legate, suspected Ariamnes of treachery, 
and warned Crassus, instead of following him, to 
retire to the mountains; but Crassus, deceived by 
his fair words and fooled by his flattery, was led 
by him to the open plains of Mesopotamia. Ari¬ 
amnes, having accomplished his object, seized a 
frivolous pretext, and rode off to inform Surenas 
tlmt the Roman army was delivered into his hands, 
mid Crassus soon learned from his scouts, that 
the Parthians were advancing. The conduct of 

* From the Roman ignorance of oriental lan¬ 
guages, there is a great variation among historians 
in the oriental names that occur in the expedition 
of Crassus. Thus, this chieftain is called by Dion 
Cassius, Augarus or Abgarus, and by the compiler 
of the Historia Romanorum Parthica , attributed 
to Appian, he is called Acbarus. Florus (iii. II. 
§7) names him Mazaras. Again, the Armenian 
king is called by Dion Cassius (xl. 16) Artabazes. 
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Crassus in this emergency was marked by irreso¬ 
lution. He first drew up his infantry in line, and 
placed his cavalry at the wings—an arrangement 
which would have obviated the murderous success 
of the Parthian archers, and would have prevented 
the troops from being outflanked by the Parthian 
horse; hut he then altered his mind, and formed 
the infantry in a solid square flanked by squadrons 
of cavalry. To his son he gave one wing, to Cas¬ 
sius the other, and placed himself in the centre. 
In the battle that ensued, the Parthians exhibited 
their usual tactics, advancing with terrific shouts 
and the noise of kettle-drums. They worried the 
densely marshalled Romans with showers of arrows 
and javelins, every one of which struck its man. 
Crassus was disheartened at finding that there was 
no chance of their missiles being exhausted, ns a 
number of camels were laden with a large supply. 
By feigned retreats, during which they continued 
to discharge their arrows, they led the Romans 
into disadvantageous positions; then they suddenly 
rallied and charged, while the enemy was in dis¬ 
order and blinded by dust. 

For the details of the engagement, which was dis¬ 
tinguished by errors and misfortunes and unavailing 
bravery, we must refer to the account of Plutarch. 
Crassus lost his son in the battle, and endeavoured 
to encourage the soldiers under a calamity which* 
he said, concerned him alone. Ho talked to them 
of honour and their country, but the faint and lan¬ 
guid shout with which they responded to his 
harangue, attested their dejection. When night 
came on the Parthians retired, it being contrary to 
their custom to pass the night near an enemy, be¬ 
cause they never fortified their camps, and be¬ 
cause their horses and arrows could be of little 
use in the dark. In this miserable state of affairs, 
Octavius and Cassius found Crassus lying upon 
the ground, as if he were stunned and senseless. 
They held a council of war, and determined to re¬ 
treat at once, leaving the wounded on the field. 
Crassus, with such of the troops as had strength 
to march, retired to Carrhne (the Ilaran of Scrip¬ 
ture), and, on the following morning, the Parthians 
entered the Roman camp, and massacred the sick 
and wounded, to the number of 4000. They then 
pursued and overtook four cohorts, which had lost 
their way in the dark, and put all but twenty men 
to the sword. 

Surenas, having ascertained that Crassus and the 
principal officers of the Roman army were shut up in 
Carrhae, and fearing that they might altogether es¬ 
cape, again had recourse to stratagem and treachery. 
Crassus was induced to take a guide, Andromachtis, 
who acted as a traitor, and led the army into dan¬ 
gerous defiles. Having escaped from this snare, 
he was forced by the mutinous threats of the 
troops, though his eyes were open to the inevitable 
result, to accept a perfidious invitation from Sure¬ 
nas, who offered a pacific interview, and held out 
hopes that the Romans would be allowed to retire 
without molestation. At the interview, a horse, 
with rich trappings, was led out as a present 
from the king to Crassus, who was forcibly placed 
upon the saddle. Octavius, seeing plainly that 
it was the object of the Parthians to take Cras¬ 
sus alive, seized the horse by the bridle. A 
scuffle ensued, and Crassus fell by some un¬ 
known hand. Whether he was despatched by an 
enemy, or by some friend who desired to save him 
from the disgrace of becoming a prisoner, is ur»cc.»> 
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tain. In the course of this expedition,—one of 
the most disastrous in which the Romans were 
ever engaged against a foreign enemy,—Crassus is 
said to have lost 20,000 men killed, and 10,000 
taken prisoners. At the time of his death, 
Artavasdes had made peace with Orodes, and had 
given one of his daughters in marriage to Pacorus, 
the son of the Parthian. They were sitting to¬ 
gether at the nuptial banquet, and listening to the 
representation of the Bacchac of Euripides, when a 
messenger arrived from Surenas, and brought in the 
head and hand of Crassus. To the great delight 
of the spectators, passages from the drama (1. 1108 
&c.) were applied by the actors to the lifeless 
head. Orodes afterwards caused melted gold to be 
poured into the mouth of his fallen enemy, saying, 
“ Sate thyself now with that metal of which in 
life thou wert so greedy.” (Dion Cass. xl. 27; 
Floras, iii. 11.) 

(Plutarch, Crassus; Dion Cass, xxxvii.—xl.; 
Cic. Epist. passim. The Histoi'ia Romanorum Par- 
t/iica , usually attributed to Appian, is a compilation 
from Plutarch. All the authorities are collected 
in Drumann, Ccsch. Roms iv. pp. 71—115.) 

18. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, son of No. 15, 
nnd known by the designation of Detoclor; for, 
though originally very rich, his prodigality and 
dissipation wero so inordinate, that he became in¬ 
solvent, and his creditors sold his goods. After 
this, he was often taunted by being addressed as 
Crassus Dives. (Val. Max. vi. 9. § 12.) 

19. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, the elder 
son of the triumvir (No. 17) by Tertulla. (Cic. ad 
Fam. v. 8.) From his resemblance to the senator 
Axius, there was a slander that his mother had 
been unfaithful to her husband. After his younger 
brother Publius had left Caesar, Marcus became 
Caesar's quaestor in Gaul, and at the breaking out 
of the civil war, in b. c. 49 was praefect in Cis¬ 
alpine Gaul. (Cncs. B. C. v. 24 ; Justin xlii. 4.) 
It is possible that he was the husband of the Cae- 
cilia or Metella, who appears by an inscription in 
Gruter(p. 877, No. 7) to have been the wife of 
M. Crassus, and has by some genealogists been 
wrongly given to the triumvir. (Drumann, Gesch. 
Roms ii. p. 55.) 

20. P. Licinius M. f. Crassus Dives, younger 
son of the triumvir, was Caesar’s legate in Gaul 
from b. c. 58 to the second consulship of his 
father. In b. c. 58, he fought against Ariovistus; 
in the following year, against the Veneti and other 
tribes in north-western Gaul; and in b. c. 56, he 
distinguished himself in Aquitania. In the next 
winter, Caesar sent him to Rome with a party of 
soldiers who were intended to forward the election 
of the triumvirs Pompey and Crassus, and he also 
brought home 1000 Gallic cavalry, who afterwards 
took part in the Parthian war. Notwithstanding 
the mutual dislike of Cicero and Crassus the trium¬ 
vir, Publius was much attached to the great orator, 
and derived much pleasure and benefit from his 
society. In b. c. 58, he strove to prevent the 
banishment of Cicero, and with other young Ro¬ 
mans appeared in public clad in mourning; and, 
on his return to Rome, in b. c. 55, he exerted 
himself to procure a reconciliation between Cicero 
and his father. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 9. § 2.) At 
the end of the year b. c. 54, he followed the trium¬ 
vir to Syria, and, in the fatal battle near Carrhae, 
behaved with the utmost gallantry. (Pint Crass. 
25.) Seeing that he could not rescue his troops. 


he refused to provide for his own safety, and, as 
his hand was disabled by being transfixed with an 
arrow, he ordered his sword-bearer to run him 
through the body. Though he was more ambitious 
of military renown than of the fame of eloquence, 
he was fond of literature. He was a proficient in 
the art of dancing (Macrob. ii. 10 fin.), and under 
the teaching of his friend and freedman Apollonius, 
became well skilled in Greek. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xiii. 16.) There is extant a Roman denarius 
{post, p. 882) which has been usually supposed to 
refer to him, although the name inscribed and the 
device on the reverse would equally or better apply 
to his grandfather, Publius the censor. No. 14. 
See bejow, p. 882, a, (Eckhel, v. p. 232; Spanh. 
ii. p. 99.) 

21. M. Licinius M. f. Crassus Dives, son of 
No. 19. In b. c. 30, he was consul with Octa- 
vian, and in the following year, as proconsul of 
Macedonia, he fought with success against the sur¬ 
rounding barbarians. (Liv. Epit. cxxxiv., cxxxv.) 

22. M. Licinius M. f. Crassus Dives, son of 
No. 21, was consul b. c. 14. (Dion Cass, liv, 24.) 

23. L. Licinius L. f. Crassus, the orator. 
His pedigree is unknown. He was born B. c. 140, 
was educated by his father with the greatest care, 
and received instruction from the celebrated histo¬ 
rian and jurist, L. Caelius Antipater. (Cic. Brut. 
26.) At a very early age ho began to display his 
oratorical ability. At the age of twonty-onc (or, 
according to Tacitus, Dial, dc Oral c. 34, two 
years earlier) he accused C. Carbo, a man of high 
nobility and eloquence, who was hated by the 
aristocratic party to which Crassus belonged. Val. 
Maximus (vi. 5. § 6) gives an instance of his hon¬ 
ourable conduct in this case. When the slave of 
Carbo brought to Crassus a desk filled with his mas¬ 
ter's papers,Crassus sentback the desk toCnrbo with 
tho Beal unbrokon, together with his slave in chains. 
Carbo escaped condemnation by poisoning himself 
with cantharides (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21, Brut. 27) ; 
and Crassus, pitying his fate, felt some remorse at 
the eagerness and success of his accusation. (Cic. 
Verr. iii. 1.) In the following year (b. c. 118) he 
defended the proposal of a law for establishing a 
new colony at Narbo in Gaul. The measure was 
opposed by the senate, who feared that by tho 
assignation of lands to the poorer citizens, the 
aerarium would suffer from a diminution of tho 
rents of the ager publicus; but, on this occasion, 
Crassus preferred the quest of popularity to tho 
reputation of consistent adherence to the aristo¬ 
cracy. (Cic. Brut. 43, dc Off. ii. 18.) By eloqucnco 
above his years, he succeeded in carrying the law, 
and proceeded himself to found the colony. In 
b. c. 114, he undertook the defence of his kins¬ 
woman, the vestal Licinia, who, with two other 
vestals, Marcia and Aemilia, were accused of in¬ 
cest; but, though upon a former trial his client 
had been acquitted by L. Caecilius Mettius, pon- 
tifex maximus, and the whole college of pontiffs, 
the energy and ability of his defence were unable 
to prevail against the severity of L. Cassius, the 
scopulus reorum , who was appointed inquisitor by 
the people for the purpose of reviewing the former 
lenient sentence. (Veil. i. 15 ; Cic. de Orat. ii. 55, 
de Off. ii. 18; Macrob. i. 10; Clinton, Fasti , 
b. c. 114; Ascon. in Mil. p. 46, cd. Orelli.) 
In his quaestorship he was the colleague of 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, with whom, as colleague, he 
served every other office except the tribunate of 
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the plebs and the censorship. In his quaestorship 
he travelled through Macedonia to Athens on his 
return from Asia, which seems to have been his 
province. In Asia he had listened to the teaching 
of Scepsius Metrodorus, and at Athens he received 
instruction from Charmadas and other philosophers 
and rhetoricians; but he did not remain so long 
as he intended in that city, from unreasonable 

resentment at the refusal of the Athenians to re¬ 
peat the solemnization of the mysteries, which 
were over two days before his arrival. (Cic. de Oral. 
iii. 20.) After his return to Rome, we find him 
engaged in pleading the causes of his friends. 
Thus, he defended Sergius Orata, who was accused 
of appropriating the public waters for the use of 
his oyster fisheries. (Val. Max. ix. 1. § 1.) He 
was engaged, on behalf of the same Orata, in an¬ 
other cause, in which the following interesting 
question arose :—How far is a vendor, selling a 
house to a person from whom he had previously 
purchased it, liable to damages for not expressly 
mentioning in the conveyance a defect in title that 
existed at the time of the former sale, and of which 
the purchaser might therefore l>c supposed to be 
cognizant? (Cic. de Off', iii. 16, dc Oral. i. 39.) 
He was tribune of the people in b. c. 107, but the 
period of this office was not distinguished by any¬ 
thing remarkable. In n. c. 106 he spoke in favour 
of the lex Servilia, by which it was proposed to 
restore to the equites the judicia, which were then 
in the hands of the senatorian order. The contests 
for the power of being selected ns judiccs, which 
divided the different orders, prove how much the 
administration of justice was perverted by par¬ 
tiality and faction. As there is much confusion 
in the history of the judicia, it may be proper to 
mention some of the changes which took place 
about this period. In b. c. 122, by the lex Sera- 
pronia of C. Gracchus, the judicia were transferred 
from the senate to the equites. In b. c. 106, by | 
the lex Servilia of Q. Servilius Caepio, they were 
restored to the senate ; and it is not correct to say 
(with Walter, Gesch. des Romuchen Rechit, , i. p. 
244, and others), that by this lex Servilia both 
orders were admitted to share the judicia. The 
lex Servilia of Caepio had a very brief existence ; 
for about b.c. 104, by the lex Servilia of C. Servi¬ 
lius Glaucia, the judicia were again taken from the 
senate and given to the knights. Much error has 
arisen from the existence of two laws of the same 
name and of nearly the same date, but exactly 
opposite in their enactments. The speech of Cras- 
sus for the lex Servilia of Caepio was one of re¬ 
markable power and eloquence (Cic. Brut. 43, de 
Orai. i. 52), and expressed the strength of his 
devotion to the aristocratic party. It was proba¬ 
bly in this speech that he attacked Memmius (Cic. 
dc OraL ii. 59, 66) who was a strenuous opponent 
of the rogation of Caepio. In b. c. 103 he was 
curule aedile, and with his colleague, Q. Scacvola, 
gave splendid games, in which pillars of foreign 
marble were exhibited, and lion fights were intro¬ 
duced. (Cic. de Off. ii. 16; Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 
3, viii. 16. s. 20.) After being praetor aud augur, 
he beenme a candidate for the consulship, but he 
studiously kept away from the presence of his 
father-in-law, Q. Scaevola, the augur, not wishing 
that one whom he so respected should be a witness 
of what he considered the degradation of his can¬ 
vass. (Val. Max. iv. 5. § 4.) He was elected, b. c. 
95, with his constant colleague, Q. Scacvola, the 
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pontifex maximus, who must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from the augur of the same name. During 
their consulship was passed the Lex Licinia Mucia 
de Civibus regundis , to prevent persons passing as 
citizens who were not entitled to that character, 
and to compel all who were not citizens to depart 
from Rome. The rigour and inhospitality of this 
law seems to have been one of the promoting causes 
of the social war. (Ascon. in Cic. pro Comd.; 
Cic. de Off. iii. 11.) During the term of his 
office, he had occasion to defend Q. Servilius Caepio, 
who was hated by the equites, and was accused of 
majestas by the tribune C. Norbanus (Cic. Unit. 
35); but Caepio was condemned. G'rassns wavs 
now anxious to seek for renown in another field. 
He hastened to his province. Hither Gaul, and 
explored the Alps in search of an enemy; but lie 
found no opposition, and was obliged to content 
himself with the subjugation of some petty tribes, 
by whose depredations he asserted that the pro¬ 
vince was disturbed. For this trifling success he 
was not ashamed to ask a triumph, and would 
perhaps have obtained his demand from the senate,- 
had not his colleague Scaevola opposed such a mis¬ 
application of the honour. (Val. Max. iii. 7. § 6; 
Cic. in Bison . 26.) With this exception, his con¬ 
duct in the administration of his province was 
irreproachable. This was admitted by C. Carbo 
(the son of the Carbo whom he had formerly ac¬ 
cused), who accompanied him to Gaul, in order to 
seek out the materials of an accusation; but 
Crnssus disarmed his opposition by courting in¬ 
quiry, and employing Carbo in the planning and 
execution of affairs. 

One of the most celebrated private causes in the 
annals of Roman jurisprudence was the contest for 
an inheritance between M. Curius and M. Coponius, 
which was heard before the centumviri under the 
presidency of the praetor T. Manilius, in the year 
a c. 93. Crassus, the greatest orator of the day, 
pleaded the cause of Curius, while Q. Scacvola, the 
greatest living lawyer, supported the claim of 
Coponius. The state of the case was this. A 
testator died, supposing his wife to be preg¬ 
nant, and having directed by will that if the 
son, who should be bom within the next ten 
months, should die before becoming his own guar¬ 
dian,* M. Curias should succeed as heir in his 
place. (Cic. Brut. 52, 53.) No son was born.— 
Scaevola argued that this was a casus omissus, and 
insisted upon the strict law, according to which 
Curius could have no claim unless a son were first 
bom, and then died while under guardianship. 
Crassus contended for the equitable construction, 
according to which the testator could not be sup¬ 
posed to intend any difference between the case of 
no son being born, and the case of a son being horn 
and dying before arriving at the age of puberty. 
The equitable construction contended for by Crassus 
was approved, and Curius gained the inheritance. 

In b. c. 92 he was made censor with Cn. Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus. A new practice had sprung 
up in Rome of sending youths to the schools of 
persons who called themselves Latin rhetoricians. 
Crassus disapproved the novelty, as tending to 

* u Antequam in snnm tntelam pervenisset," 
t. c. before attaining the age of 14 years, at which 
age a son would cease to be under the guardian¬ 
ship of another. The phrase has been misunder¬ 
stood by Drnmann. 
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idleness, and calculated rather to encourage effron¬ 
tery than to sharpen intellect. He thought that 
the Latins in almost every valuable acquirement 
excelled the Greeks, and was displeased to see his 
countrymen stoop to an inferior imitation of Gre¬ 
cian customs. The censors suppressed the schools 
by a proclamation, which may be found iu the 
Dialogue de Oratoribus and in Gellius (xv. II), 
and deserves to be referred to as an example of the 
form of a censorian edict. Though the two cen¬ 
sors concurred in this measure, they were men of 
very different habits and tempers, and passed the 
period of their office in strife and discord. Crassus 
was fond of elegance and luxury. He had a house 
upon the Palatium, which, though it yielded in 
magnificence to the mansion of Q. Catulus upon the 
same hill, and was considerably inferior to that of 
C. Aquilius upon the Viminal, was remarkable for 
its size, the taste of its furniture, and the beauty 
of its grounds. It was adorned with pillars of 
Hymettian marble, with expensive vases, and tri¬ 
clinia inlaid with brass. He had two goblets, 
carved by the hand of Mentor, which served rather 
for ornament than for use. His gardens were 
provided with fish-ponds, and some noble lotus- 
trees shaded his walks with their ample foliage. 
Ahonobarbus, his colleague, found fault with such 
corruption of manners (Plin. II. N. xvii. 1), esti¬ 
mated his house at a hundred million ( sesler- 
tium millies ), or according to Valerius Maximus 

(ix. 1. § 4) six million (sexayies sestertio) sester¬ 
ces, and complained of his crying for the loss of a 
lamprey, ns if it had been a daughter. It was a 
tamo lamprey, which used to come at the call of 
Crassus, and feed out of his hand. Crassus made a 
public speech against his colleague, and by his 
great powers of ridicule, turned him into derision; 
jested upon his name (Sueton. A’ero, 2), and to the 
accusation of weeping for a lamprey, replied, that 
it was more than Ahenobarbus had done upon the 
loss of any of his three wives. (Aclian, Hist. 
Anim. viii. 4.) On many occasions, he availed 
himself of his power of exciting a laugh against his 
opponent (Cic. de Or. ii. 59, 60, 70), and was not 
scrupulous as to the mode. Thus, though he care¬ 
fully avoided everything that might impair his own 
dignity, and might seem to his audience to savour 
of buffoonery, he sometimes jested upon personal 
deformities, as may be seen by reference to his sally 
upon L. Aeliu8 Lamia in his speech for C. Aculeo 
(Cic. de Or. ii. 65), and his answer to the trouble¬ 
some witness, ns reported by Pliny. (II.N. xxxv. 
4.) Shortly before his death, he spoke in favour 
of Cn. Plancus in opposition to the charge of M. 
Junius Brutus the Accuser. [Brutus, No. 14.] 
Brutus, in allusion to his fine house and effeminate 
manners, called him the Palatine Venus, and 
taunted him with political inconsistency for de¬ 
preciating the senate in his speech for the Nar- 
bonese colony, and flattering that body in his 
speech for the lex Servilia. The successful repar¬ 
tee of Crassus is well known from being recorded 
by Cicero (de Orat. ii. 54, pro Cluent. 51) and 
Quintilian (vi. 3. § 44). His last speech was 
delivered in the senate in b. c. 91, against L. Mar¬ 
cias Philippus, the consul, an enemy of the opti- 
mates. Philippus, in opposing the measures of 
M. Livius Drusus, imprudently asked how, with 
such a senate, it was possible to carry on the go¬ 
vernment of the commonwealth. Crassus fixed 
upon this expression, and on that day seemed to 
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excel himself in the vehemence of his assault upon 
the consul. Philippus was so irritated by his 
bitter words, that be ordered his lictor to seize 
some of the goods of Crassus by way of pledge,-— 
a strong measure, adopted usually by the highest 
magistrates to constrain the performance of public 
duties, or to punish contumacious contempt ot 
public authority. Crassus repelled the lictor, and 
said that he could not respect the character of con¬ 
sul in a man who refused to treat him as a senator. 
“If you want to restrain me, it will not do to 
seize my goods.* You must tear out this tongue. 
Even then, with my very breath I will continue 
to denounce your lawless conduct.” At his dicta¬ 
tion a vote of the senate was passed by which they 
vindicated their own patriotism; but the passionate 
vehemence of this contention shattered his health 
and brought on a fever. He returned to Jiis 
dwelling, was seized with a shivering fit, and in 
seven days was dead. 

Such was the end of one of the greatest orators 
that Rome ever produced. In an age abounding 
with orators he stood pre-eminent. (Veil. Pat. ii. 9.) 
The rougher style of Coruncanius, Cato, and the 
Gracchi, had been succeeded by a medium style, 
which, without sacrificing strength to artificial 
rules, was more polished and ornamented. His 
sentences were short and well-turned. In debate 
he was self-possessed and pertinacious, and his 
lively wit gave a peculiar zest to his reply. He 
employed words in common use, but he always em¬ 
ployed the best and most proper words. His 
mode of stating his facts and arguments was 
wonderfully clear and concise. Though poor- 
iKdiiSy he was ]>crbrevis. In early life he had dis¬ 
ciplined his taste by the excellent practico of care¬ 
fully translating into Latin the most celebrated 
specimens of Grecian eloquence. In the treatise 
l)e OralorCi Cicero introduces him as ono of the 

E rincipal speakers, and he is understood to express 
Cicero’s own sentiments. Few of his speeches 
were preserved in writing, and of those few the 
greater part, if we may judge from the fragments 
that remain, consisted of senatorial orations and 
harangues to the people. His chief cxccllcnco 
seems to have lain in this style rather than in ju¬ 
dicial oratory; yet, in the judgment of Cicero, he 
was eloquentium jurisperUissimus. (Guil. Grotius, 
de Vit. JCtorum , i. 7. $ 9; Meyer, Oratorum 
Romanorum Fraymcnta , pp. 291—317 ; Drumann, 
Gesch. Roms. iv. p. 62.) 

24 and 25. Licima. [Licinia.J 
26. L. Licinius Crassus Scii'io, grandson of 
Crassus the orator [No. 23], one of whose daugh¬ 
ters married his father P. Scipio Nasica, who was 
praetor, b. c. 94, His grandfather, having no son, 
adopted him by his testament, and made him heir 
to his property. (Cic. Brul. 58 ; Plin. II. JV. 
xxxiv. 3. s. 8.) 

27. Licinius Crassus Dives, of uncertain 
pedigree, was praetor in b. c. 59, when L. Vet- 
tius was accused before him of conspiracy against 
the life of Pompey. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 24. § 2.) 


* “ Non tibi ilia sunt caedenda." (Cic. de Or . 
iii. 1.) Caedenda here implies seizure not sale. 
It is probable that, as a symbol of taking legal 
possession, the officer struck the goods, or marked 
them with notches, and that the ceremony was 
analogous to the manus uijeclio in personal arrest. 
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It has been conjectured that his praenomcn was 
Publius, and that he was identical with No. 18. 

28. P. Licinius Crassus, was praetor in b. c. 
57, and favoured Cicero's return from exile. 
(Cic. post. RedU. in Sen. 9.) Orelli ( Onom. Tull.) 
thinks that the name affords evidence of the spu¬ 
riousness of the speech in which it is found. 

29. P. Crassus Junianus, one of the gen9 
Junia, adopted by some Licinius Crassus. 
His name appeal's on coins. (Spanh. ii. pp. 104, 
179; Eckhel. v. pp. 153, 154, 233.) He was 
tribune rf the plebs in u. c. 51, and a friend 
of Cicero. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. iii. 8. § 3.) In the 
civil war he fought for Pompey, and served with 
the title legatus propraetorc under Metellus Scipio 
in Africa, where, after the battle of Thapsus, he 
made his escape to thesea. (Pint. Cato A/aj. 70,fin.) 

30. M. Licinius Crassus Mucianus. [Mu- 
cia n us.] 

The annexed coin of the Licinia gens is the one 
referred to u.i p. 879, b., and supposed to have been 
struck by P. Crassus [No. 20], a9 it bears the 
legend P. (indistinct in the cut) Crassus M. F. 
The obverse represents the head of Venus, and the 
reverse a man holding a horse, which is supposed 
to refer to the ceremony of the public inspection of 
the horses of the equites by the censors. ( Did. of 

Ant. 8. v. Equites.) [J. T. G.] 


CRASSUS, OCTACI'LIUS. 1. M\ Octaci- 
j.ius Crassus, was consul in b. c. 263 with M\ 
Valerius Maximus, and crossed with a numerous 
army over to Sicily. After having induced many 
of the Sicilian towns to surrender, the consuls ad¬ 
vanced against Iliero of Syracuse. The king, in 
compliance with.the desire of his people, concluded 
a peace, which the Romans gladly accepted, and 
in which he gave up to them the towns they had 
taken, delivered up the Roman prisoners, and paid 
a contribution of 200 talents. lie thus became the 
ally of Rome. In b. c. 246 Crassus was consul a 
second time with M. Fabius Licinus, and carried 
on the war against the Carthaginians, though no¬ 
thing of any consequence seems to have been ac¬ 
complished. (Polyb. i. 16 &c.; Zonar. viii. 9; 
Eutrop. ii. 10 ; Oros. iv. 7; Gellius, x. 6.) 

2. T. Octacilius Crassus, apparently a bro¬ 
ther of the former, was consul in a c. 261, with 
L. Valerius Flaccus, and continued the operations 
in Sicily against the Carthaginians after the taking 
of Agrigvntum; but nothing is known to have 
been accomplished during his consulship. (Polyb. 
i. 20.) [L. S.] 

CRASSUS, PAPI'RIUS. 1. M\ Papirius 
Crassus was consul in b. c. 441 with C. Furius 
Pacilus. (Liv. iv. 12; Diod. xii. 35.) 

2. L. Papirius Crassus was consul in b. c. 
436 with M. Cornelius Malugincnsis. They led 
armies against Veii and Falerii, but as no enemy 
appeared in the field, the Romans contented them¬ 
selves with plundering and ravaging the open coun¬ 
try. (Liv. iv. 21 ; Diod. xii. 41.) Crassus was 
censor in B. c. 424. 
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3. C. Papirius Crassus was consul in b. c. 
430 with L. Julius Julus. These consuls disco¬ 
vered, by treacherous means, that the tribunes of 
the people intended to bring forward a bill on the 
aestimatio multarum , and in order to anticipate the 
favour which the tribunes thereby were likely to 
gain with the people, the consuls themselves pro¬ 
posed and carried the law. (Liv. iv. 30 ; Cic. dc 
Re Full. ii. 35; Diod. xii. 72.) 

4. C. Papirius Crassus was consular tribune 
in b.c. 384. (Liv.Yi. 18.) 

5. Sp. Papirius Crassus, consular tribune in 
b. c. 382. He and L. Papirius Crassus, one of 
his colleagues, led an army against Velitme, and 
fought with success against that town and its allies, 
the Pmcncstines. (Liv. vi. 22.) 

6. L. Papirius Crassus, consular tribune in 
B. c. 382, and again in b. c. 376. (Livy, vi. 22 ; 
Diod. xv. 71.) 

7. L. Papirius Crassus, consular tribune in 
b. c. 368. (Liv. vi. 38 ; Diod. xv. 78.) 

8. L. Papirius Crassus was made dictator 
in u. c. 340 while holding the office of praetor, 
in order to conduct the war against the revolted 
Latins, since the consul Manlius was ill at the 
time. Crassus marched against Antium, but was 
encamped in its neighbourhood for some months 
without accomplishing anything. In n. c. 336 ho 
was made consul with K. Duilius, and carried on 
a war against the Ausonian9 of Cales. In 330 ho 
was consul a second time, and carried on a war 
against the inhabitants of Privemum. They were 
commanded by Vitruvius Flaccus who was con¬ 
quered by the Romans without much difficulty. 
In 325 Crassus was mngistcr cquitum to the dicta¬ 
tor L. Papirius Cursor, and in 318 ho wns in¬ 
vested with the censorship. (Liv. viii. 12, 16, 
29 ; Diod. xvii. 29, 82 ; Cic. ad Fain. ix. 21.) 

9. M. Papirius Crassus, apparently a brother 
of the preceding, was appointed dictator in u. c. 
332 to conduct the war against the Gauls, who 
were then believed to be invading the Roman do¬ 
minion ; but the report proved to be unfounded. 
(Liv. viii. 17.) 

10. L. Papirius Crassus wns magister cqui- 

turn to the dictator T. Manlius Torquatus, in n. c, 
320. (Fast. Cap.) [L. S.] 

CRA'STINUS, one of Caesar's veterans, who 
had been the primipilus in the tenth legion in tho 
year before the battle of Phnrsalus, and who served 
ns a volunteer in the campaign against Pompey. 
It was he who commenced the battle of Phnrsalus, 
». c. 40, saying that, whether he survived or fell, 
Caesar should he indebted to him: he died fight¬ 
ing bravely in the foremost line. (Caes. II. C. iii. 
91, 92; Flor. iv. 2. § 46; Lucan, vii. 471, &c.; 
Appian, Ii. C. ii. 82 ; Pint. Pump. 71, Caes. 44.) 

CIIATAEIS (Kparaxfs), according to several 
traditions, the mother of Scylla. (Horn. Od. xii. 
124 ; Ov. Aid. xiii. 749 ; IIes}’ch. s. v.; Plin. II. 
N. iii. 10.) fL. S.] 

CRATKRUS (Kparcpos), one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished generals of Alexander the Great, was a 
son of Alexander of Orestis, a district in Mace¬ 
donia, and a brother of Amphoterus. When 
Alexander the Great set out on his Asiatic ex¬ 
pedition, Crateras commanded the irt^eTaipot. 
Subsequently we find him commanding a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry, as in the battle of Arbela and in 
the Indian campaign; but it seems that lie had no 
permanent office, and that Alexander employed 
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him on all occasions where'a general of able and 
independent judgment was required. He was a 
man of a noble character, and although he was 
strongly attached to the simple manners and cus¬ 
toms of Macedonia, and was averse to the conduct 
which Alexander and his followers assumed in the 
East, still the king loved and esteemed him, next 
to Ilephaestion, the most among all his generals 
and friends. In b. c. 324 he was commissioned 
by Alexander to lead back the veterans to Macedo¬ 
nia, but as his health was not good at the time, 
Polyspcrchon was ordered to accompany and sup¬ 
port him. It was further arranged that Antipater, 
who was then regent of Macedonia, should lead 
reinforcements to Asia, and that Craterus should 
succeed him in the regency of Macedonia. But 
Alexander died before Craterus reached Europe, 
and in the division of the empire which was then 
made, Antipater and Craterus received in common 
the government of Macedonia, Greece, the Illy¬ 
rians, Triballians, Agrianians, and Epcirus, as far 
as the Ceraunian mountains. According to Dcxip- 
pus (ap. Phot, Bill. p. 64, cd. Bekker), the go¬ 
vernment of these countries was divided between 
them in such a manner, that Antipater had the 
command of the armies and Craterus the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom. When Craterus arrived 
in Europe, Antipater was involved in the Lamian 
war, and was in a position in which the arrival of 
his colleague was a matter of the utmost im¬ 
portance to him, and enabled him to crush the 
daring attempts of the Greeks to recover their 
independence. After the close of this war Crate¬ 
rus divorced his wife Amastris, who had been 
given him by Alexander, and married Phila, the 
daughter of Antipatcr. Soon after Craterus ac¬ 
companied his fathcr-in-law in the war against the 
Actolians, and in u. c. 321 in that against Pcr- 
diccos in Asia. Craterus had the command against 
Eumcncs, while Antipatcr marched through Cilicia 
to Egypt. Craterus fell in a battle against Eumcncs, 
which was fought in Cappadocia, and Eumcncs on 
being informed of his death, lamented the fate of his 
late brother in aims, honoured him with a magni¬ 
ficent funeral, and sent his ashes back to Macedo¬ 
nia. (Arrian, A nab., ap. Phot. Bill. pp. 69, 224 ; 
Q. Curtins ; Diod. xviii. 16, 18, xix. 59; PJut. 
Alex. 47, Phoc. 25; Com. Nep. Bum. 4 ; comp. 
Antipatbu, Amastris, Alexander.) [L.S.] 
CRA / TERUS(KpaT€pos), a brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, and father of Alexander, the prince of 
Corinth. (Phlcgon, <le Mirab. 32 ; Justin, Prolog. 
xxxvi.) He distinguished himself as a diligent 
compiler of historical documents relative to the 
history of Attica. He made a collection of Attic 
inscriptions, containing decrees of the people 
(\la)<puT/xdTO)y (Twayaryi)), and out of them he seems 
to have constructed a diplomatic history of Athens. 
(Plut. Aristeid. 32, Cim . 13.) This work is fre¬ 
quently referred to by Harpocration and Stephanus 
of Byzantium, the latter of whom (>■. v. N viupaiov) 
quotes the ninth book of it. (Comp. Pollux, viii. 
126; Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 1073, Ran. 323.) 
With the exception of the statements contained in 
these and other passages, the work of Craterus, 
which must have been of great value, is lost. 
(N i elm hr, Kleinc Sckrift. i. p.225, note 39; Bbckh, 
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(called also Caecilia or Pompoma), It. c. 45. lie is 
mentioned also by IIorace (Sat. ii. 3. 161), Persius 
(Sat. iii. 65), and Galen (Dc Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locos , vii. 5, vol. xiii. p. 96, De Antid. ii. 8. 
voL x. p. 147); and he may perhaps he the same 
person who is said by Porphyry (Dc Abstin. ah Ani¬ 
mal. i. 17, p. 61, ed. Cantab.) to have cured one of 
his slaves of a very remarkable disease. [W. A. G.] 
CRA'TERUS, a sculptor of the first century 
after Christ, whose statues, executed together with 
Pythodorus, were much admired, and were re¬ 
garded as a great ornament of the palace of the 
Caesars. (Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 4 j 11.) The words 
“palatinas domos Cacsarum,” in that passage, com¬ 
pared with the preceding ones, “Titi Impcratoris 
domo,” are to be understood of the imperial palaces 
on the Palatine hill, and fix the date of Craterus 
to the time of the first emperors. [L. U.] 

CRATES (KpaTTjj), of Athens, was the son of 
Antigenes of the Thriasian demus, the pupil and 
friend of Polemo, and his successor in the chair of 
the Academy, perhaps about n. c. 270. The inti¬ 
mate friendship of Crates and Polemo was cele¬ 
brated in antiquity, and Diogenes Laertius has 
preserved an epigram of the poet Antagoras, ac¬ 
cording to which the two friends were united after 
death in one tomb. The most distinguished of the 
pupils of Crates were the philosopher Arcesilaiis, 
Theodoras, the founder of a sect called after him, 
and Bion Borysthenites. The writings of Crates 
are lost. Diogenes Laertius says, that they were 
on philosophical subjects, on comedy, and also ora¬ 
tions ; but the latter were probably written by 
Crates of Tralles. [Crates of Tralles.] (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 21—23.) [A. S.) 

CRATES (K parrjs), of Athens, a comic poet, 
of the old comedy, was a younger contemporary 
of Cratinus, in whoso plays he was the principal 
actor before he betook himself to writing comedies. 
(Diog. Laert. iv. 23; Aristoph. Equit. 536-540, 
and Schol.; Anon, dc Com. p. xxix.) He began 
to flourish in 01. 82. 4, B. c. 449, 448 (Euscb. 
Citron.), and is spoken of by Aristophanes in such 
a way ns to imply that he was dead before the 
Knights was acted, 01. 88. 4, n. c. 424. With 
respect to the character of his dramas, there is a 
passage in Aristotle (Poet. 5) which has been 
misunderstood, but which seems simply to mean, 
that, instead of making his comedies vehicles of 
personal abuse, he chose such subjects as admitted 
of a more general mode of depicting character. 
This is confirmed by the titles and fragments of 
his plays and by the testimony of the Anonymous 
writer on Comedy respecting his imitator, Pherc- 
crates (p. xxix). His great excellence is attested 
by Aristophanes, though in a somewhat ironical 
tone (/. c.; comp. Ath. iii. p. 117, c.), and by the 
fragments of his plays. He excelled chiefly in 
mirth and fun (Aristoph. 1. c.; Anon, dc Com. /.<?.), 
which he carried so far as to bring drunken per¬ 
sons on the stage, a thing which Kpicharmus had 
done, but which no Attic comedian had ventured 
on before. (Ath. x. p. 429, a.) His example was 
followed by Aristophanes and by later comedians ; 
and with the poets of the new comedy it became a 
verj' common practice. (Dion Chrysost. Oral. 32, 
p. 391, b.) Like the other great comic poets, lie 
was made to feel strongly both the favour and the 
inconstancy of the people. (Aristoph. 1. c.) The 


Pref. to his Corp. Inscript, i. p. lx.) [L. S.] 

CRA'TERUS (Kpar(p6s), a Greek physician, 

who is mentioned in Cicero's Letters (ad Alt. xii. j Scholiast on this passage says, that Crates used to 
13, 14) as attending the daughter of Atticus, Attica | bribe the spectators,—a charge which Mcineke 
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thinka may have been taken from some comic poet 
who was an enemy to Crates. There is much 
confusion among the ancient writers about the 
number and titles of his plays. Suidas has made 
two comic poets of the name, but there can be 
little doubt that he is wrong. Other grammarians 
assign to him seven and eight comedies respectively. 
(Anon, de Com. pp. xxix, xxxiv.) The result of 
Meineke'a analysis of the statements of the ancient 
writers is, that fourteen plays are ascribed to 
Crates, namely, Ytlroves , Atouvaos^Hpwes, &npia, 
0ij(ravpos, A agia, Mctouccm, ''Opvtfes, ITajfiuzt, 
'P^ropey, 2 dyioi, ToAjicu, 4>i\apyupos, of 
which the following are suspicious, Aidvvaos, 
0rjoaup6s, MeroiKot/OputOes, IlcS^rai, $>iAapyvpos, 
thus leaving eight, the number mentioned by the 
Anonymous writer on Comedy, namely, Vtlrovts 9 
* Howes, 0rjpla, Adyta, riatStaf, 'P^Topey, laytoi, 
To\yat. Of these eight plays fragments are still 
extant. There are also seventeen fragments, 
which cannot be assigned to their proper plays. 
The language of Crates is pure, elegant, and sim¬ 
ple, with very few peculiar words and construc¬ 
tions. IIo uses a very rare metrical peculiarity, 
namely, a spondaic ending to the anapaestic tetra¬ 
meter. (Poll. vi. 53; Athcn. iii. p. 119, c.; Mei- 
neke. Fray. Com. Grace . i. pp. 58—GO, ii. pp. 231 
—251 ; Bcrgk, Comment . de Heliq . Comm. Att. 
Antiq . pp. 2G6—283.) [ P. S.J 

CRATES (Kpcmjy), of Mallus in Cilicia, the 
son of Timocrates, is said by Suidas ( s. v.) to have 
been a Stoic philosopher, but is far better known as 
one of the most distinguished of the ancient Greek 
grammarians. Ho lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor, and was contemporary with Aristar¬ 
chus, in rivalry with whom he supported the fame 
of the Pergamcne school of grammar against 
the Alexandrian, and the system of anomaly (th'«- 
yaK'ta) against that of analoyy (dva\o 7 fo). He is 
said by Varro to have derived his grammatical 
system from a certain Chrysippus, who left six 
books irep\ rrjs duwfxaAtas. He was bom at Mal¬ 
lus in Cilicia, and was brought up at Tarsus, 
whence he removed to Pcrgamus, and there lived 
under the patronage of Eumencs II. and Attalus 
II. He was the founder of the Pergamcne school 
of grammar, and seems to have been at one time 
the chief librarian. About the year 157 B. c., 
shortly after the death of Ennius, Crates was 
sent by Attalus a9 an ambassador to Rome, where 
he introduced for the first time the study of gram¬ 
mar. The results of his visit lasted a long time, 
as may be observed especially in the writings of 
Varro. (Sueton. de Jtlustr. Grammat. 2.) An 
accident, by which he broke a leg, gave him the 
leisure, which his official duties might otherwise 
have interrupted, for holding frequent grammatical 
lectures (aifpodtreis). We know nothing further 
of the life of Crates. 

In the grammatical system of Crates a strong 
distinction was made between criticism and gram¬ 
mar., the latter of which sciences he regarded as 
quite subordinate to the former. The office of the 
critic, according to Crates, was to investigate 
everything which could throw light upon litera¬ 
ture, either from within or from without; that of 
the grammarian was only to apply the rules of 
language to clear up the meaning of particular 
passages, and to settle the text, the prosody, the 
accentuation, and so forth, of the ancient writers. 
From this part of his system, Crates derived the 
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surname of K ptrinds. This title is derived by some 
from the fact that, like Aristarchus, Crates gave the 
greatest attention to the Homeric poeins, from his 
labours upon which he was also sumamed 'O/njpiKos. 
His chief work is entitled AiSpOwms 'lXiabos Ka\ 
‘OSuoaeias, in nine books, by which we are pro¬ 
bably to understand, not a recension of the Ho¬ 
meric poems, dividing them into nine books, but 
that the commentary of Crates itself was divided 
into nine books. 

The few fragments of this commentary, which 
are preserved by the Scholiasts and other ancient 
writers, have led Wolf to express a very unfavour¬ 
able opinion of Crates. As to his emendations, it 
must be admitted that he was far inferior to Aris¬ 
tarchus in judgment, but it is equally certain that 
he was most ingenious in conjectural emendations. 
Several of his readings are to this day preferred 
by the best scholars to those of Aristarchus. As 
for his excursions into nil the scientific and histo¬ 
rical questions for which Homer furnishes an occa¬ 
sion, it was the direct consequence of his opinion 
of the critic's office, that he should undertake them, 
nor do the results of his inquiries quite deserve 
the contempt with which Wolf treats them. 
Among the ancients themselves he enjoyed a re¬ 
putation little, if at all, inferior to that of Aristar¬ 
chus. The school which he founded at Pergamus 
flourished a considerable time, and was the subject 
of a work by Ptolemy of Ascalon, entitled it ep\ rijs 
KparrjTeiou aifdatws. To this school Wolf refers 
the catalogues of ancient writers which are men¬ 
tioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (iv ro?s 
n*pyayrji'o?s irtva^t, ii. p. 118, 5, ed. Sylburg.), 
who also mentions the school by the name of rovs 
4 k Uepydyov ypayyariKovs (p. 112, *27). They 
are also called KpanfrciM* Among the catalogues 
mentioned by Dionysius there can be no doubt 
that we ought to include the lists of titles (dva- 
ypa<pal) of dramas, which Athenacus (viii. p. 386, c.) 
states to have been composed by the Pcrgamcncs. 

Besides his work on Homer, Crates wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Thcoyonyoi Hesiod, on Euripides, 
on Aristophanes, and probably on other ancient 
authors, a work on the Attic dialect (wepl Att iktjs 
S taXeKTou), and works on geography, natural his¬ 
tory, and agriculture, of all which only a few frag¬ 
ments exist. Some scholars, however, think, that 
the Crates of Pergamus, whoso work on the won¬ 
ders of various countries is quoted by Pliny (//. 
A r . vii. 2) and Aelian (//. A. xvii. 9), was a 
different person. The fragments of his works 
are collected by C. F. Wegener (A? Aida AtUdica 
Litt. Artiumquc Fan trice, Havn. 1836, 8vo.) There 
is also one epigram by him in the Greek Anthology 
(ii. 3, Brmick and Jacobs) upon Choerilus. This 
epigram is assigned to Crates on the authority of 
its title, Kpdrijros ypayyartKov. But Diogenes 
Laertius mentions an epigrammatic poet of the 
name, as distinct from the grammarian. 

(Suidas, 5. W* Kpdrrjs, ’ Ap'urrapx<>s; Diog. Laurt. 
iv. 23; Strabo, pp. 3, 4, 30, 157, 439, 609, 
676, &c.; A then. xi. p. 497, f.; Varro, dc L. L. viii. 
64, 68, ix. 1; Sext. Empir. a<lv. Math. i. c. 3. 
§ 79, c. 12. § 248; Sc hot. in Horn, passim; Plin. 
17. N. iv. 12 ; Wolf, Prolog, in Horn. Ii.; Thiersch, 
Ucber das Zeilalter und Vaterland dcs Homer , pp. 
19—64 ; Lersch, Die Sprachphitosopfde dor Alton , 
i. pp. 67, 69—72, 112, ii. 148, 243; Fabric. BiU. 
Graec. i. pp. 318, 509, iii. p. 558 ; Clinton, Fast, 
IJcU. iii. pp. 528, 529.) fP. S.] 
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CRATES (Kparijs), a very ancient Greek mu¬ 
sician, the disciple of Olympus, to whom some 
ascribed the composition for the flute, which was 
called fOfxos YlukuneipaXos, and which was more 
usually attributed to Olympus himself. (Plut. de 
Mils. 7, p. 1133, e.) Nothing further is known 
of him. [P. S.] 

CRATES (KpcfrTjs), of Tarsus, an Academic 
philosopher, is expressly distinguished by Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 114, 117) from Crates of Athens, 
with whom he has been often confounded. [A.S.] 

CRATES (Kpdrr)$) of Thebes, the son of As- 
condus, repaired to Athens, where he became a 
scholar of the Cynic Diogenes, and subsequently 
one of the most distinguished of the Cynic philo¬ 
sophers. He flourished, according to Diogenes 
Laertius (vi. 07), in B. c. 328, was still living at 
Athens in the time of Demetrius Phnlereus(Athen. 
x. p. 422, c.; Diog. Laert. vi. 90), and was at 
Thebes in h. c. 307, when Demetrius Phalereus 
withdrew thither. (Plut. Mor. p. 69, c.) 

Crates wsis one of the most singular phaenomena 
of a time which abounded in all sorts of strange 
characters. Though heir to a large fortune, he 
renounced it all and bestowed it upon his native 
city, since a philosopher had no need of money; 
or, according to another account, he placed it in 
the hands of a banker, with the charge, that he 
should deliver it to his sons, in case they were 
simpletons, but that, if they became philosophers, 
he should distribute it among the poor. Diogenes 
Laertius has preserved a number of curious tales 
about Crates, which prove that he lived and died 
as a true Cynic, disregarding all external pleasures, 
restricting himself to the most absolute necessaries, 
and retaining in every situation of life the most 
perfect mastery over his desires, complete equani¬ 
mity of temper, and a constant flow of good spirits. 
While exercising this self-controul, he was equally 
severe against the vices of others; the female sex 
in particular was severely lashed by him; and he 
received the surname of the “ Door-opener," be¬ 
cause it was his practice to visit every house at 
Athens, and rebuke its inmates. In spite of the 
poverty to which he had reduced himself, and not¬ 
withstanding his ugly and deformed figure, he in¬ 
spired llipparchia, the daughter of a family of dis¬ 
tinction, with such an ardent affection for him, 
that she refused many wealthy suitors, and threat¬ 
ened to commit suicide unless her parents would 
give their consent to her union with the philoso¬ 
pher. Of the married life of this philosophic cou¬ 
ple Diogenes Laertius relates some very curious 
facts. 

Crates wrote a book of letters on philosophical 
subjects, the style of which is compared by Ijaer- 
tius (vi. 90) to Plato's ; but these are no longer 
extant, for the fourteen letters which were pub¬ 
lished from a Venetian manuscript under the name 
of Crates in the Aldine collection of Greek letters 
(Venct. 1499, 4to.), and the thirty-eight which 
have been published from the same manuscript by 
Boissonade (Notices et Extruils des Manuscr. de la 
Bibl. du Hoi, vol. xi. part ii. Paris, 1827) and 
which are likewise ascribed to Crates, are, like 
the greater number of such letters, the composition 
of later rhetoricians. Crates was also the author 
of tragedies of an earnest philosophical character, 
which are praised by Laertius, and likewise of 
some smaller poems, which seem to have been 
called Uaiyvca y and to which the •PaKrjs lytalgiov 
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quoted by Athenaeus (iv. p. 158, b.) perhaps be¬ 
longed. Plutarch wrote a detailed biography of 
Crates, which unfortunately is lost. (Diog. Laert. 
vi. 85—93, 96—98; Brunck, Anal. i. p. 186; 
Jacobs, A nth. Grace, i. p. 118; Brucker, Hist. 
Philosoph. i. p. 888; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, iii. p. 
514.) [A. S.] 

CRATES (Kparijs) of Tralles, an orator or 
rhetorician of the school of Isocrates. (Diog. Laert. 
iv. 23.) Ruhnken assigns to him the koyol 
Sv.uvyopiKoi which Apollodorus (ap. Diog. I . c.) 
ascribes to the Academic philosopher, Crates. 
(Hist. Crit. Oral. Grace, in Opusc. i. p. 370.) 
Menagius (Comm, in Diog. 1. c.) is wrong in sup¬ 
posing that Crates is mentioned by Lucian. (Ilhvt. 
PraceepL 9.) The person there spoken of is Cri- 
tias the sculptor. [P. S.) 

CRATES. 1. An artist, celebrated for making 
cups with carved figures upon them. (Atlien. xi. 
p. 782, b.) 

2. A famous digger of channels at the time of 
Alexander. (Diog. Laert. iy. 23; Strab. ix. j>. 407; 
Stcph. Byz. s.v.'AOiji'av.) [L. U.] 

CRATESI'POLIS ( Kparriolirokis ), wife of 
Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, was highly 
distinguished for her beauty, talents, and energy. 
On the murder of her husband at Sicyon, in n. c. 
314 [see p. 126, a], she kept together his forces, 
with whom her kindness to the men had made 
her extremely popular, and when the Sicyonians, 
hoping for an easy conquest over a woman, rose 
against the garrison for the purpose of establishing 
an independent government, she quelled the sedi¬ 
tion, and, having crucified thirty of the popular 
leaders, held the town firmly in subjection for 
Cassander. [See p. 620.] In d. c. 308, however, 
she was induced by Ptolemy Lagi to betray Co¬ 
rinth and Sicyon to him, these being the only 
places, except Athens, yet possessed by Cassander 
in Greece. Cratesipolis was at Corinth at the 
time, and, as her troops would not have consented 
to the surrender, she introduced a body of Ptolemy's 
forces into the town, pretending that they were a 
reinforcement which she had sent for from Sicyon. 
She then withdrew to Patrac in Acliaia, where 
she was living, when, in the following year (». c. 
307), she held with Demetrius Poliorcctes the re¬ 
markable interview to which each party was 
attracted by the fame of the other. (Diod. xix. 
67, xx. 37 ; Polyaen. viii. 58 ; Plut. Demetrius , 
9.) [E. E.] 

CRATESPPPIDAS (KpaTr^rmnidas), a La¬ 
cedaemonian, was sent out as admiral after the 
death of jVlindarus, b. c.410, and took the com¬ 
mand at Chios of the fleet which had been collect¬ 
ed by Pasippidas from the allies. He effected, 
however, little or nothing during his term of oflico 
beyond the seizure of the acropolis at Chios, and 
the restoration of the Chian exiles, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Lvsander. (Xcn. Hell. i. 1. § 32,5. § 1; 
Diod. xiii. 65, 70.) [E. E.j 

CRATEVAS (K parevas), a Greek herbalist 
(pi^ordfws) who lived about the beginning of the 
first century b. c., as lie gave the name MUhruiatia 
to a plant in honour of Mithridates. (Plin. H. N. 
xxv. 26.) He is frequently quoted by Pliny and 
Dioscorides, and is mentioned by Galen (De 
Simplic. Medicam. Tcmperam. ac Facidt. vi. proocm. 
vol. xi. pp. 795, 797 ; Comment, in Hijpocr. “De 
Nat. Horn." ii. 6, vol. xv. p. 134 ; De Aniid. i. 2, 
voL xiv. p. 7), among the eminent writers on 
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Materia Medico. Some persons have supposed 
that Cratevas lived in the fifth and fourth centu¬ 
ries b. c., because one of the spurious letters that 
go under the name of Hippocrates (Ilippocr. 
Opera, vol. iii. p. 790) is addressed to a person of 
that name; but as no mention of the contempo¬ 
rary of Hippocrates is found in any other passage, 
these spurious letters are hardly sufficient to prove 
his existence. [W. A. G.] 

CRATI'NUS (KparTvos ), Comic poets. 1. 
One of the most celebrated Athenian comic poets 
of the old comedy, the rise and complete perfection 
of which he witnessed during a life of 97 years. 
The dates of his birth and death can be ascertained 
with tolerable certainty from the following circum¬ 
stances :—In the year 424 n. c., Aristophanes 
exhibited his Knights , in which he described Cra- 
tinus as a drivelling old man, wandering about 
with bis crown withered, and so utterly neglected 
by his former admirers that he could not even 

£ roc ure wherewithal to quench the thirst of which 
e was perishing. ( Equit . 531—534.) This 

attack roused Cratinus to put forth all his remain¬ 
ing strength in the play entitled rii mlvrj (the 
J'lapon ), which was exhibited the next year, and 
with which he carried away the first prize above 
the Connus of Ameipsias and the Clouds of Aris¬ 
tophanes. ( Arg . Nub.) Now Lucian says that 
the Tlorlvrj was the last play of Cratinus, and that 
he did not long survive his victory. ( Macrob . 25.) 
Aristophanes also, in the Peace , which was acted 
in 419 B. c., says that Cratinus died off ol Ao*«- 
ues er(€a\ot/. 700, 701.) A doubt ha* 

been raised as to what invasion Aristophanes 
meant. Ho cannot refer to any of the great in¬ 
vasions mentioned by Thucydides, and we are 
therefore compelled to suppose some irruption of a 
part of the Lacedaemonian army into Attica at the 
time when the armistice, which was made shortly 
before the negotiations for the fifty years’ truce, 
was broken, (u. c. 422.) Now Lucian says (t.c.) 
that Cratinus lived 97 years. Thus his birth 
would fall in b. c. 519. 

If wc may trust the grammarians and chrono- 
graphers, Cratinus did not begin his dramatic 
career till ho was far advanced in life. According 
to an Anonymous writer on Comedy (p. xxix), he 
gained his first victory after the 85th Olympiad, 
that is, later than b. c. 437, and when lie was 
more than 80 years old. This date is suspicious in 
itself, and is falsified by circumstantial evidence. 
For example, in one fragment he blames the tar¬ 
diness of Pericles in completing the long walls 
which we know to have been finished in b. c. 451, 
mid there arc a few other fragments which evi¬ 
dently belong to an earlier period than the 85 th 
Olympiad. Again, Crates the comic poet acted the 
plays of Cratinus before he began to write himself; 
but Crates began to write in b. c. 449—448. We 
can therefore have no hesitation in preferring the 
date of Eusebius ( Chron . s. a. Ol. 81. 3; Syncell. 
p. 339), although lie is manifestly wrong in join¬ 
ing the name of Plato with that of Cratinus. Ac¬ 
cording to this testimony, Cratinus began to ex¬ 
hibit in b. c. 454—453, in about the 66th year of 
his age. 

Of his personal history very little is known. 
His father’s name was Callimcdes, and he himself 
was taxiarch of the ^u\ij Olmjis. (Suid. s. w. 
KparTvo?, *E7 reiov 8€t\6repos.) In the latter 
passage he is charged with excessive cowardice. 
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Of the charges which Suidas brings against the 
moral character of Cratinus, one is unsupported by 
any other testimony, though, if it had been true, 
it is not likely that Aristophanes would have been 
silent upon it Probably Suidas was misled by a 
passage of Aristophanes (, Acham . 849, 850) which 
refers to another Cratinus, a lyric poet. (Scliol. 
1. c.) The other charge which Suidas brings against 
Cratinus, that of habitual intemperance, is sus¬ 
tained by many passages of Aristophanes and 
other writers, as well as by the confession of Cra¬ 
tinus himself, who appears to have treated the 
subject in a very amusing way, especially in his 
Ttvriyrj. (See further on this point Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, pp. 47—49.) 

Cratinus exhibited twenty-one plays and gained 
nine victories (Suid. s. v.; Eudoc. p. 271 ; Anon. 
fie Com. p. xxix), and that according 

to the Scholiast on Aristophanes. (Equit. 528.) 

Cratinus was undoubtedly the poet of the old 
comedy. lie gave it its peculiar character, and he 
did not, like Aristophanes, live to sec its decline. 
Before his time the comic poets had aimed at little 
beyond exciting the laughter of their audience : it 
was Cratinus who first made comedy a terrible 
weapon of personal attack, and the comic poet a 
severe censor of public and private vice. An 
anonymous ancient writer says, that to the pleasing 
in comedy Cratinus added the useful, by accusing 
evil-doers and punishing them with comedy as 
with a public scourge. (Anon, de Com. p. xxxii.) 
He did not even, like Aristophanes, in such attacks 
unite mirth with satire, hut, as an ancient writer 
s-iys, he hurled his reproaches in the plainest form 
at the hare heads of tho oiTenders. (Platonius, do 
Com. p. xxvii.; Christodor. Ecphraai a, v. 357 ; 
Pcrsius, Sat. i. 123.) Still, like Aristophanes 
with respect to Sophocles, lie sometimes bestowed 
the highest praise, as upon Cimon. (Pint. Cim. 
10.) Pericles, on the other hand, was the object 
of his most persevering and vehement abuse. 

It is proper here to state wlmt is known of tho 
circumstances under which Cratinus and his fol¬ 
lowers were permitted to assume this license of 
attacking institutions and individuals openly and 
by name. It evidently arose out of the close con¬ 
nexion which exists in nature between mirth and 
satire. While looking for subjects which could ho 
put in a ridiculous point of view, the poet naturally 
fell upon tho follies and vices of his countrymen. 
The free constitution of Athens inspired him with 
courage to attack tho offenders, and secured for 
him protection from their resentment. And ac¬ 
cordingly we find, that the political freedom of 
Athens and this license of her comic poets rose 
and fell together. Nay, if we arc to believe 
Cicero, the law itself granted them impunity. (Dc 
Repub. iv. 10 : * apud quos [Graecos] fuit ctiam 
lege concessum, ut quod vellet comoedia dc quo 
vellet nominatiin diccret.”) The same thing is stat¬ 
ed, though not so distinctly,by Thcmistius. (Oral. 
viii. p. 110, b.) This flourishing period lasted from 
the establishment of the Athenian power after 
the Persian war down to the end of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, or perhaps a few years later (about 
b. c. 460 — 393). The exercise of this license, 
however, was not altogether unopposed. In ad¬ 
dition to what could be done personally by such 
men as Cleon and Alcibiades, the law itself in¬ 
terfered on more than one occasion. In the 
archonship of Morychides (b. c. 440-439), a law* 
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was made prohibiting the comic poets from holding style seems to have been somewhat grandiloquent, 
a living person up to ridicule by bringing him on .and full of trcpes, and altogether of a lyric cast, 
the stage by name (»Jof<p(ay*a t ou pr) KuprpZtiv He was very bold in inventing new words, and 
ovoixaarl, Schol. Arist. Acliam. G7 ; Meineke, in changing the meaning of old ones. Ilis cho- 
IJist. Crit. p. 40). This law remained in force for ruses especially were greatly admired, and were 
the two following years, and was annulled in the for a time the favourite songs at banquets. (Aris- 
archonship of Euthymenes. (b. c. 437— 136.) tophanes, l c.) It was perhaps on account of the 
Another restriction, which probably belongs to dithyrambic character of his poetry that he was 
about the same time, was the law that no Arcopa- likened to Aeschylus, and it was no doubt for the 
gite should write comedies. (Plat Bell, an Bac. same reason that Aristophanes called him ravpj - 
praest. Aik. p. 348, c.) ' From b. c. 436 the old <pdryov (Ran. 357; comp. Etvm. Mag. p. 747, 50; 
comedy flourished in its highest vigour, till a Apollon. Lex. Horn. p. 156, 20.) His metres 
series of attacks was made upon it by a certain seem to have partaken of the same lofty character. 
Syracosius, who is suspected, with great proba- He sometimes used the epic verse. The 44 Crati- 
bility, of having been suborned by Alcibiades. nean metre” of the grammarians, however, was 
This Syracosius carried a law, jUi) KojptpZsioOai in use before his time. [Tolynus.] In the in- 
dvopaorl riva, probably about B. c. 416—415, vention of his plots he was most ingenious and 
which did not, however, remain in force long, felicitous, but his impetuous and exuberant fancy 
(Schol. Arist Av. 1297.) A similar law is said was apt to derange them in the progress of the 
to have been carried by Antimaehus, but this is play. (Platonius, p. xxvii.) 
perhaps a mistake. (Schol. Arist. Ackarn. 1149 ; Among the poets who imitated him more or less 
Meineke, p. 41.) That the brief aristocratical the ancient writers enumerate Eupolis, Aristo- 
rcvolution of 411 n. c. affected the liberty of phancs, Crates, Telecleides, Stmttia, and others, 
comedy can hardly be doubted, though we have The only poets whom he himself is known to have 
no express testimony. If it declined then, we imitated are Homer and Archilochus. (Platonius, 
have clear evidence of its revival with the re- l.c.; Bergk, p. 156.) His most formidable rival 
fitoration of democracy in the Frogs of Aristo- was Aristophanes. (See, besides numerous pns- 
phancs and the C/eophon of Plato, (b. c. 405.) sages of Aristophanes and the Scholia on him. 
It cannot be doubted that, during the rule of the Schol. Plat. p. 330.) Among his enemies Aristo- 
thirty tyrants, the liberty of comedy was restrain- phancs mentions oi nepl KaWlav (/. c.). What 
od, not only by the loss of political liberty, but by Cnllias he means is doubtful, but it is most natural 
the exhaustion resulting from the war, in conse- to suppose that it is Callias the son of Hippo- 
quencc of which tho choruses could not be main- nicus. 

tuined with their ancient splendour. We even find There is much confusion among the ancient 
a play of Cratinus without Chorus or Parabasis, writers in quoting from his dramas. Meineke 
namely, tho ' 08 wr<rriV, but this was during the has shewn that tho following plays are wrongly 
85th Olympiad, when the above-mentioned law was attributed to him:—rAaO/coy, &pdaw^ 9 "Hpwts, 
in force. The old comedy, having thus declined, ’lMa5«r, Kpijraai, ^(purjuaTa, 'AWorpioyvwpovcs. 
was at length brought to an end by the attacks of These being deducted, there still remain thirty 
the dithyrambic poet Cinesias, and of Agyrrhius, titles, some of which, however, certainly belong to 
and was succeeded by the Middle Comedy (about the younger Cratinus. After all deductions, there 
u.c. 393—392; Meineke, pp. 42, 43). remain twenty-four titles, namely, ’A/>x«Aoxoi, 

Besides what Cratinus did to give a new cha- BovkoAoi, ATjAiafos, A«5cwKaAiai, ApantrlSts^ 
racter and power to comedy, he is said to have 'E/nwrpdua'oi or ’iScuoi, Eih^TSac, 0paTra«, KA«o- 
nmde changes in its outward form, so ns to bring SooAiyai, A&kwv<s 9 MoA6 a*of, N^xea-is, N 6poi 9 
it into better order, especially by fixing the nuin- ’05i Kiaus 9 T\avoirrai 9 TIuAaia, nAouroi, U\nlvT} 9 
her of actors, which had before been indefinite, at 2aTvpot 9 2«pty>ioi, Tpo<#wi'ios, Xo/xaf<$pc voi 9 Xe(- 
tlircc. (Anon, da Com. p. xxxii.) On the other pwvts 9 ' Clpai. The difference between this list and 
hand, however, Aristotle says, that no one knew the statement of the grammarians, who give to 
who made this and other such changes. (Po'Cl. v. Cratinus only twenty-one plays, may bo reconciled 
4.) on the supposition that some of these plays had 

The character of Cratinus as a poet rests upon the been lost when the grammarians wrote, as, for 
testimonies of the ancient writers, as we have no example, the Sarupoi and X«i pa£6ptvot 9 which are 
complete play of his extant. These testimonies arc mentioned only in the Didascalia of the Knights 
most decided in placing him in the very first rank and Ackamians. 

of comic poets. By one writer lie is compared to The following are the plays of Cratinus, tho 
Aeschylus. (Anon, da Com. p. xxix.) There is a date of which is known with certainty :— 
fragment of his own, which evidently is no vain n. c. 

boast, but expresses the estimation in which he About 448. ’Apx‘*°X°‘* 

was held by his contemporaries. (Schol. Arist. In 425. XfipaZopwot, 2nd prize. Aristophanes 
Ec/uit. 526.) Amongst several allusions to him was first, with the AcJ/amians. 
in Aristophanes, the most remarkable is the pas- 424. ’Zarvpoi, 2nd prize. Aristophanes was 

sage in the Knights referred to above, where he first, with the Knights. 
likens Cratinus to a rapid torrent, carrying every- 423. IlvnVrj, 1st prize, 

thing before it, and says that for his many victo- 2nd. Ameipsias, K 6vvos. 

lies he deserved to drink in the Prytaneium, and 3rd. Aristoph. Ne^cAat. 

to sit anointed as a spectator of the Dionysia. The chief ancient commentators on Cratinus 
Hut, after all. Ins highest praise is in the fact, that were Asclepiades, Didymus, Callistratus, Eupliro¬ 
be appeared at the Dionysia of the following year, nius, Symmachus, Aristarchus, and the Scholiasts, 
not jls a spectator, but as a competitor, and carried (Meiueke, Frag. Com. Grace, i. pp. 43—58, ii. 
off the prize above Aristophanes himself. His pp. 13—232 ; Bergk, Comment. dcRcliq. Com. Alt. 
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Ant the first part of which is upon Cratinus 
only.) 

2. Cratinus the younger, an Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, was a contemporary of 
Plato the philosopher (Diog. Laert. iii. 28) and of 
Corydus (Athcn. vi. p. 241, c.), and therefore flou¬ 
rished during the middle of the 4th century B. c., 
and as late as 3*24 b. c. (Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii. 
p. xliii.) Perhaps he even lived down to the time 
of Ptolemy Philadclphus (Athen. xi. p. 469, c., 
compared with vi. p. 242, a.), but this is improba¬ 
ble. The following plays are ascribed to him:— 
ttycu'T€S, ©Jjpaueiajs, 'Op.<pdAT) (doubtful), 'Txo€o- 1 
Ai/xaios, Xeipuv; in addition to which, it is proba¬ 
ble that some of the plays which are ascribed to 
the elder Cratinus, belong to the younger. 

(Meinekc, Frag. Com. Craec. i. pp. 411—414, 
iii. pp. 374-379.) [P. S.] 

CRATPNUS, the grammarian. [Basileides, 
No. 1.] 

CRATI'NUS,a legal professor at Constantinople 
and comes saerarum largitionum, who was charged 
by Justinian, in a. d. 530, to compile the Digest 
along with Tribonian, the head of the commission, 
the professor Theophilus of Constantinople, Doro¬ 
theas and Anatolius, professors at Berytus, and 
twelve patroni causarum, of whom Stephanas is 
the best known. The commissioners completed 
their task in three years. Cratinus does not ap¬ 
pear to have been further employed in the other 
compilations of Justinian. The commission i 9 re¬ 
cited in the second preface to the Digest (Const. 
Tanta, § 9), and Cratinus is one of the eight pro¬ 
fessors to whom the constitutio Omnem (so called 
from its initial word), establishing the new system 
of legal education, is addressed. [J. T. 0.] 

CRATPNUS, a painter at Athens, whose works 
in the Pompeion, the hall containing all things used 
in processions, are mentioned by Pliny (H. N. 
xxxv. 40. $$ 33, 43). [L. U.] 

CRATIPPUS (Kpdnvxos). 1. A Greek his¬ 
torian and contemporary of Thucydides, whose 
work he completed— rd xapa\ei<p6tirra i)ir* adroit 
irvvayaydv yiyparpen. (Dionys. Jutl. de Thucyd. 
16.) The expression of Dionysius leads us to 
suppose that the work of Cratippus was not only a 
continuation of the unfinished history of Thucy¬ 
dides, but that he also gave an account ef every¬ 
thing that was omitted in the work of Thucydides. 
The period to which Cratippus appears to have 
carried his history, is pointed out by Plutarch {do 
Clor. Aiken . 1) to have been the time of Conon. 
(Comp. Marccllin. Vi. Thucyd. § 33; Plut. ViL 
X Oral. p. 834.) 

2. A Peripatetic philosopher of Mytilcne, who 
was a contemporary of Pompey and Cicero. The 
latter, who was connected with him by intimate 
friendship, entertained a very high opinion of him, 
for he declares him to be the most distinguished 
among the Peripatetics that he had known (de Off. 
iii. 2 ), and thinks him at least equal to the greatest 
men of his school. (Do Divin. i. 3.) Cratippus 
accompanied Pompey in his flight after the battle 
of Pharsalia, and endeavoured to comfort and rouse 
him by philosophical arguments. (Plut. Pomp. 
75 ; comp. Aelian, V. H. vii. 21.) Several emi¬ 
nent Romans, such as M. Marcellus and Cicero 
himself, received instruction from him, and in b. c. 
44 young M. Cicero was his pupil at Athens, and 
was tenderly attached to him. (Cic. Unit. 31 , ad 
Foju. xii. 16, xvi. 21, de Off. i. 1, ii. 2, 7.) Young 
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Cicero seems also to have visited Asia in his com¬ 
pany. (Ad Fam. xii. 16.) When Caesar was at 
the head of the Roman republic, Cicero obtained 
from him the Roman franchise for Cratippus, and 
also induced the council of the Areiopagus at 
Athens to invite the philosopher to remain in that 
city as one of her chief ornaments, and to continue 
his instructions in philosophy. (Plut. Cic. 24.) 
After the murder of Caesar, Brutus, while staying 
at Athens, also attcuded the lectures of Cratippus. 
(Plut. Drill. 24.) Notwithstanding the high 
opinion which Cicero entertained of the knowledge 
and talent of Cratippus, we do not hear that he 
wrote on any philosophical subject, and the only 
allusions we have to his tenets, refer to his 
opinions on divination, on which he seems to have 
written a work. Cicero states that Cratippus be¬ 
lieved in dreams and supernatural inspiration 
(/bror), but that he rejected all other kinds oi' 
divination. (De Divin. i. 3, 32, 50, 70, 71, ii. 
48, 52; Tertull. de Anim. 46.) [L. S.] 

CRATOR (Kparwp), a freedman of M. Aure¬ 
lius Verus, wrote a history of Rome from its foun¬ 
dation to the death of Verus, in which the names 
of the consuls and other magistrates were given. 
(ThcophiL ad Antolyc. iii. extr.) 

CRATOS ( Kparos ), the personification of 
strength, is described ns a son of Uranus and Gc. 
(Hes. Theog. 385; AeschyL Prom. init.; Apollod. 
u 2. § 4.) [L. S.] 

CRA'TYLUS (KparuAos), a Greek philosopher, 
and an elder contemporary of Plato. lie professed 
the doctrines of Heraclcitus, and made Plato ac¬ 
quainted with them. (Aristot. Metaphys. i. 6 ; 
Appul. de Dogmat. Plat. p. 2, cd. Elm.; Olympiod. 
Vi. Plat. p. 79, ed. Fischer.) The time at which 
Plato was instructed by Cratylus, is stated by 
Diogenes Laertius (iii. 6 ) to have been after the 
death of Socrates; but there are several circum¬ 
stances which prove that Plato must have been 
acquainted with the doctrines of Heraclcitus at an 
earlier period, nnd K. F. Hermann has pointed out 
that it must have been in his youth that Plato ac¬ 
quired his knowledge of that philosophy. One 
among the dialogues of Plato is nnmed after his 
master, Cratylus, who is the principal speaker in it, 
and maintains the doctrine, that things have received 
their names according to certain laws of nature 
(< pveret ), and that consequently words correspond to 
the things which they designate. Hermogcncs, the 
Eleatic, who had likewise been a teacher of Plato, 
asserts, on the other hand, that nature has nothing 
to do with giving things their suitable names, but 
that words arc applied to certain things by the mere 
mutual consent (S«Ve:) of men. Some critics are of 
opinion, that the Cratylus introduced by Plato in his 
dialogue is a different person from the Cratylus who 
taught Plato the doctrines of Heraclcitus, but the 
arguments adduced in support of this opinion do 
not seem to be satisfactory. (Stallbaum, de Oratylo 
Platonico , p. 18, See .; K. F. Hermann, System tier 
Plat. Philos, i. pp. 46, 106, 492, &c. ; Lcrsch, 
Sprachphilos. der Alton , i. p. 29, &c.) [L. S.] 

CREMUTIUS CORDUS. [Cordus.] 
CREON (KpcW). 1. A mythical king of Co¬ 
rinth, a son of Lycaethus. (Hygin. Fob. 25, calls 
him a son of Menoecus, and thus confounds him 
with Creon of Thebes.) His daughter, Glauce, 
married Jason, and Medeia, who found herself 
forsaken, took vengeance by sending Glauce a 
garment which destroyed her by fire when she put 
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it on. (Apollod. i. 9. § 28; SchoL ad Eurip. 
Med. 20.) According to Hyginns (/. c.) Medcia’s 
present consisted of a crown, and Creon perished 
with his daughter, who is there called Creusa. 
(Comp. Diod. iv. 54.) 

2. A son of Menoecus, and king of Thebes. 
After the death of Laius, Creon gave the kingdom 
to Oedipus, who had delivered the country from 
the Sphinx; but after Oedipus had laid down the 
government, Creon resumed it. His tyrannical 
conduct towards the Argivcs, and especially to¬ 
wards Antigone, is well known from the Oedipus 
and Antigone of Sophocles. Creon had a son, 
Haeraon, and two daughters, Henioche and Pyrrho, 
(Apollod. iii. 5. $ 8, 7. $ 1; Paus. ix. 10. § 3.) 
A third mythical Creon is mentioned by Apol- 
lodorus. (in 7. § 8.) [L. S.] 

CREON (KptW), a Greek rhetorician of un¬ 
certain date, who is mentioned in three passages 
of Saidas (s. w. iyKCKop8v\‘npti'os, v&apiov^ and 
*pa<nci6\iov) as the author of a work on rhetoric 
( faroputd ), of which the first book is quoted, but 
nothing further is known about him. [L. S ] 

CREO'PIIYLUS (KptotyuAos). 1. One of the 
earliest epic poets of Greece, whom tradition placed 
in direct connexion with Ilomer, as he is called his 
friend or even his son-in-law. (Plat, de Rep. x. p. 
600, b ; Callim. Epigram. 6 ; Strab. xiv. p. 638, 
Ac.; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. i. 2; Eustath. ad 
llom. II . ii. 730; Suidas, s . v.) Creophylus is 
said to have received Ilomer into his house, and 

to have been a native of Chios, though oilier ac¬ 
counts describe him as a native of Samos or los. 
The epic poem 0<x<*A/a 0 r O/xaAfas aAoNrit, which 
is ascribed to him, he is said, in some traditions, 
to have received from Ilomer ns a present or as a 
dowry with his wife. (Proclus, ap. Hephaest. p. 
466, cd. Gaisford; Schol. ad Plat. p. 421, ed. 
Bekkcr; Suidas, s. v.) Tradition thus seems to 
point to Creophylus as one of the most ancient 
Homeridae, and as the first link connecting Homer 
himself with the subsequent history of the Ho¬ 
meric poems; for ho preserved and taught the 
Homeric poems, and handed them down to his 
descendants, from whom Lycurgus, the Spartan 
lawgiver, is said to have received them. (Plut. 
Lt/c. 4 ; Heracleid. Pont. Pot it. Fragm. 2 ; Iam- 
blich. Vit. Pythag. ii. 9; Strab. xiv. p. 639.) His 
poem Oi’xoAla contained the contest which Hera¬ 
cles, for the sake of Iole, undertook with Eurytus, 
and the final capture of Oechalia. This poem, 
from which Panyasis is said to have copied (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iv. p. 266), is often referred to, both 
with and without its author's name, but we pos¬ 
sess only a few statements derived from it. (Phot. 
Lex. p. 177, cd. Porson; Tzetz. Chit. xiii. 659; 
Cramer, A need. ii. p. 327; Schol. ad Soph. Track. 
266 ; Bekker, Anccd. p. 728.) Pausanias (iv. 2 
§ 3) mentions a poem 'HpaxAeta by Creophylus, 
but this seems to be only a different name for the 
Olxa\ia. (Comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Med. 276.) 
The Heraclcia which the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (i. 1357) ascribes to Cinaethon, i9 like¬ 
wise supposed by some to be a mistake, and to 
allude to the 0<x“A‘“ of Creophylus. (Welcker, 
Dcr Episch. Cyctus, p. 219, Ac.; Wiillner, De 
Cycl. Epic. p. 52, &c. ; K. W. Muller, De CycL 
Grace. Epic. p. 62, Ac.) 

2. The author of Annals of Ephesus (Spoi 
’E^co-.W), to which Athenaeus (viii. p. 361) 
refers. [L. S.] 
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CREPEREIUS, the name of a Roman eques¬ 
trian family, which was distinguished for the strict 
discipline of its members, but of which otherwise 
only very little is known. Among the judges in 
the case of Verres, one M. Crepereius is mentioned 
by Cicero (in Verr. i. 10), and it is added, that as 
he was tribunus militaris dcsignatus , he would not 
be able to take a part in the proceedings alter the 
1st of January of b. c. 69. 

There are several coins on which we read the 
name Q. Crepereius M. F. Rocus, and from the 
representations of Venus and Neptune which ap¬ 
pear on those coins, it has been inferred, that this 
person had some connexion with Corinth, perhaps 
after its restoration by J. Caesar, since those divi¬ 
nities were the principal gods of Corinth. (Haver- 
camp, in Morclt. Thesaur. Nuniism. p. 145, Ac.) 
In the reign of Nero we meet with one Crepereius 
Gallus, a friend of Agrippina, who perished in 
the ship by means of which Agrippina was to he 
destroyed. (Tac. Arm. xiv. 5.) [L. S.] 

CREPEREIUS CALPURNIA'NUS (KpsW- 
prjos KaXicovpvtauds), a native of Pompeiopolis, is 
mentioned by Lucian ( Quom . Ilist. conscrib . 15) 
as the author of a history of the wars between the 
Romans and Parthians, hut nothing further is 
known about him. [L. S.J 

CRES (K pfo)% a son of Zeus by a nymph of 
mount Ida, from whom the island of Crete was 
believed to have derived its name. (Stcph. Byz. 
s.v. Kprjnj; Paus. viii. 53. $ 3.) According to 
Diodorus (v. 64), Cres was an Eteocretan, that is, 
a Cretan autochthon. [L. S.] 

CRESCENS, a Cynic of Megalopolis, (probably 
the city in Arcadia, though some believe that 
Rome is meant by that appellation,) who lived in 
the middle of the second century after Christ, 
contemporary with Justin Martyr. The Chris¬ 
tian writers speak of his character ns perfectly in¬ 
famous. By Tatian (Or. adv. Grace, p. 157, Ac.) 
he is accused of the most flagrant enormities, and 
is described as a person who was not prevented by 
his cynical profession from being 44 wholly enslaved 
to the love of money." He attacked the Chris¬ 
tians with great acrimony, calling them Atheists ; 
but his charges were refuted by Justin, who tells 
us, that, in consequence of the refutation, he was 
apprehensive lest Crescens should plot his death. 
But whether he was really the cause of Justin's 
martyrdom or not is uncertain ; for, although ho is 
accused of this crime by Eusebius, yet the charge 
is only made to rest on a statement of Tatian, 
which however merely is, that 44 he who advised 
others to despise death, was himself so much in 
dread of death, that he plotted death for Justin 
as a very great evil," without a word as to the 
success of his intrigues. (Justin, Apolog. ii.; 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 16; Neandcr, Kirchengesch. i. 
p. 1131.) [G. E. L. C.j 

CRESCO'NIUS. [Corifpus.] 

CRE'SILAS (KptofAay), an Athenian sculptor, 
a contemporary of Phidias and Polycletns. Pliny 
(//. N. xxxiv. 19), in narrating a competition of 
five most distinguished artists, and among them 
Phidias and Polycletus, as to who should make 
the best Amazon for the temple at Ephesus, men¬ 
tions Crcsilas as the one who obtained the third 
prize. But as this is an uncommon name, it has 
been changed by modern editors into Ctcsilas or 
Ctcsilaw; and in the same chapter (§15) an artist, 
“Desilaus," whose wounded Amazon was a cele- 
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brated statue, has also had his name changed into 
Ctesilaus, and consequently the beautiful statues of a 
wounded Amazon in the Capitol and the Louvre are 
considered as an imitation of the work at Ephesus. 
Now this is quite as unfounded a supposition as 
the one already rejected by Winckelmann, by which 
the dying gladiator of the Capitol was considered 
to represent another celebrated statue of Ctesilaus, 
who wrought “ vulneratum deficientem, in quo 
possit intelligi, quantum restet animacand it is 
the more improbable, because Pliny enumerates the 
sculptors in an alphabetic order, and begins the 
letter D by Desilaus. But there are no good rea¬ 
sons for the insertion of the name of Ctesilaus. 
At some of the late excavations at Athens, there 
was discovered in the wall of a cistern, before the 
western frontside of the Parthenon, the following 
inscription, which is doubtless the identical base¬ 
ment of the expiring warrior:— 

HEPMOATKOS 
. AIElTPE4»OT2 
AriAPXEN. 

KPE2IAA2 

EIIOE2EN. 

By this we learn, that the rival of Phidias was 
called Crcsilas, ns two manuscripts of Pliny exhi¬ 
bit, and that the statuo prained by Pliny is the 
same us that which Pausanias (i. 23. § 2) describes 
at great length. It was an excellent work of 
bronze, placed in the eastern portico within the 
Propylacn, and dedicated by Hermolycus to the 
memory of his father, Diitrephes, who fell pierced 
with arrows, b. c. 413, at the head of a body of 
Thracians, near Mycalessos in Boeotia. (Thuc. 

vii. 29, 30.) Besides theso two celebrated works, 

Crcsilas executed a statue of Pericles the Olym¬ 
pian, from which, perhaps, the bust in the Va¬ 
tican is a copy. (Ross, Kuiulblalty 1840, No. 
12 and 38.) [L. U.] 

CRE'SIUS (Kpifirios), a surname of Dionysus 
at Argos, where he had a temple in which Ariadne 
was said to be buried. (Paus. ii. 23. §7.) [L.S.] 
CRESPHONTES (Kpr}ir<p6rrrjs), a llcracleid, 
a son of Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors 
of Peloponnesus, who obtained Messenia for his 
share. But during an insurrection of the Messe- 
nian nobles, he and two of his sons were slain. 
A third son, Aepytus, was induced by his mother, 
Mcropc, to avenge his father. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 4, 
&c.; Pans. ii. 18. § 6, iv. 3. § 3, 31. $ 9, viii. 5. 
§ 4; comp. Aepytus.) [L. S.] 

CRETE (K ptfrr)), a daughter of Astcrion, and 
wife of Minos. According to others, she was the 
mother of Pasiphae by Helios. (Apollod. iii. 1. §2; 
Diod. iv. CO.) There are two other mythical 
personages of this name. (Apollod. iii. 3. § 1 ; 
Diod. iii. 71.) [L. S.j 

CRETEUS or CATREUS (K prjrcvs), a son of 
Minos by Pasiphae or Crete, and king of Crete. 
He is renowned in ancient story on account of his 
tragic death by the hand of his own son, Althe- 
mencs. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 2, iii. 1. § 2; Diod. iv. 
59 ; Paus. viii. 53. § 2; Altiiemenes.) [L. S.] 
CRETHEUS (Kpr?0«us), a son of Aeolus and 
Enarcte, was married to Tyro, the daughter of 
Salmoneus, by whom he became the father of 
Acson, Phcres, Amythaon, and Hippolytc. He is 
called the founder of the town of Iolcus. (Horn. 
Od. xi. 23G, 258 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 11; comp. Paus. 

viii. 25. § 5.) According to another tradition, 
Crctlieus was married to Demodice or Biadice, 
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who loved Phrixus, and as her love was rejected 
by the latter, she calumniously accused him to 
Crctlieus of having been guilty of improper con¬ 
duct. (Hygin. Poet. Ast . ii. 20; Pheixus.) [L.S.] 

CRETHON (Kp^fleov^a son of Diodes and bro¬ 
ther of Orsilochus of Phere, was slain by Aeneias 
in the Trojan war. (Horn. II. v. 542; Paus. iv. 
30. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CRE'TICUS, an agnomen of Q. Caecilius Mc- 
tellus, consul, b. c. 69, and of several of the Me- 
telli. [Mktri.lus.] 

CRE'TICUS SILA'NUS. [Silanus.] 

CREU'SA (Kpeovtra). 1. A daughter of Ocea- 
nus and Ge. She was a Naid, and became by 
Pencius the mother of Hypscus, king of the Lnpi- 
thac, and of Stilbc. (Pind. Pyth. ix. 30; Diod. iv. 
G9.) 

2. A daughter of Erechtheus and Pmxithen, 
was married to Xuthus, by whom she became the 
mother of Achaeus and Ion. (Apollod. i. 7. § 3, 
iii. 15. § 1 ; Paus. vii. 1. § 1.) She is also said 
to have been beloved by Apollo (Pans. i. 28. §4), 
and Ion is called her son by Apollo, as in the 
“Ion” of Euripides. 

3. A daughter of Priam and Ilccabe, and the 
wife of Aeneias, who became by her the father of 
A6cnnius and lulus. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) Co- 
noil (NarroL 41) calls her the mother of Anius 
by Apollo. When Aeneias fled from Troy, she 
followed him; but she was unable to discover his 
traces, and disappeared. Aeneias then returned to 

seek her. She then appeared to him as a shade, 
consoled him, revealed to him his future fate, and 
informed him that she was kept back by the great 
mother of the gods, and was obliged to let him de¬ 
part alone. .(Virg. Aen. ii. 725, 738, 752, 7G9, 
775, &c.) In the Lcschc of Delphi sho was repre¬ 
sented by Polygnotus among the captive Trojan 
women. (Paus. x. 26. § 1.) A fourth personago 
of this name is mentioned by Ilyginus. (Fab. 25; 
comp. Ckkon, No. I.) [L. S.] 

CIUNA'GOHAS (Kpu 'ay<fpas) t a Greek epi¬ 
grammatic poet, the author of about fifty epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology, was a native of Mytilcne, 
among the eminent men of which city ho is men¬ 
tioned by Strabo, who speaks of him as a contem¬ 
porary. (xiii. p. 617, sub fin.) There are several 
allusions in his epigrams, which refer to the reign 
of Augustus, and on the authority of which Jacobs 
believes him to have flourished from B. c. 31 to 
a. d. 9. We may also collect from his epigrams 
that he lived at Rome (Ep. 24), and that he was 
richer in poems than in worldly goods. (Ep. 33.) 
He mentions a younger brother of his, Eucleides. 
(Ep. 12.) From the contents of two of his epi¬ 
grams Reiske inferred, that they must have been 
written by a more ancient poet of the same name, 
but this opinion is refuted by Jacobs. Crinagoras 
often shews a true poetical spirit. He was in¬ 
cluded in the Anthology of Philip of Thcssalonica. 
(Jacobs, Audi. Grace, pp. 876—878; Fabric. 
BiU. Grace, iv. p. 470.) [P. S.] 

CRINAS, a physician of Marseilles who prac¬ 
tised at Rome in the reign of Nero, a. d. 54—68, 
and introduced astrology into his medical practice. 
He acquired a large fortune, and is said by Pliny 
(II. N. xxix. 5) to have left at his death to his 
native city the immense sum of ten million ses¬ 
terces (ccnlics II. S.) or about 78,125/., after hav¬ 
ing spent nearly the same sum during his life in 
building the walls of the city. [W. A. G.] 
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CRINIPPUS (Kpivimros) is the name which, 
from a comparison of Diodorus (xv. 47), it has 
been proposed to substitute for Anippus in Xen. 
Ildl. vi. 2. § 3G. He was sent by Dionysius I. 
of Syracuse to Corcyra to the aid of the Spartans 
with a squadron of ten ships, b. c. 373; but 

through his imprudence he fell, together with nine 
of bis ships, into the hands of Iphicrates. The 
hitter, in the hope of extorting from him a large 
sum of money, threatened to sell him for a slave, 
and CrinippuB slew himself in despair. (Xen. Hell, 
vi. 2. §§ 4, 33, See.; comp. Schneid. adloc.; YVes- 
scling, ad Died. 1. c.; Diod. xvi. 57.) [E. E.] 

CRJNIS (K pins), a Stoic philosopher who is 
refciTed to several times by Diogenes Laertius 
(vii. 62, 68, 76), and seems to have founded an 
independent school within the boundaries of the 
Stoic system, since the authority of his followers 
(of irepl Kptvtu) is sometimes quoted. He wrote 
a work called dtaAetcruc/i r^x^ from which Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (vii. 71) quotes an opinion. He 
is mentionod also by Arrian. (Dus. EpicL iii. 2.) 
Suidns speaks of a Crinis who was a priest of 
Apollo, and may be the same as the one mentioned 
in a scholion (ad Horn. II. i. 396). [L. S.] 

CRINISUS. [Acestes.] 

CRINON (Kplvav), an officer of Philip V. of 
Mncedon, joined Leontius and Megaleas in their 
treason, and took part in tho tumult at Limnaca in 
Acarnanin, in which they assailed Aratus and 
threatened his life, irritated as they were by the 
successful campaign of Philip in Aetolia, a c. 218. 
For this ofFcnco Crinon and Megaleas were thrown 
into prison till they should find security for a fine 
of twenty talents. The fine was confirmed, on 
their trial, by the king's council, and Crinon was 
detained in prison, while Leontius became security 
for Mogaleas. (Polyb. v. 15, 16.) [E. E.] 

CRFSAMIS (Kphra/tcs). 1. The fifth in des¬ 
cent from Aesculapius, the son of Dardanus, and 
the father of Clcoinyttndcs I., who probably lived 
in the eleventh and tenth centuries b. c. (Jo. 
Tzet7.es, Chit. vii. Hist 155, in Fabric. Diil. Graec. 
vol. xii. p. 680, cd. vet.) 

2. Tho ninth of the family of the Asclepindae, 
the son of Sostratus II., and the father of Clco- 
inyttadcs II., who probably lived in the ninth 
and eighth centuries u. c. (Id. ibul.) He is called 
“king Crisamis" (Paetus, Epist. ad Aria a*., in 
Ilippocr. vol. iii. p. 770), but the country 

over which he reigned is not mentioned. By some 
writers lie is said to have been the father, not of 
Clcomyttades II., but of Thcodorus II. [W.A.G.] 
CRISPI'NA, daughter of Bruttius Pracsens 
[Praksen.s], was married to Connnodus (a. d. 
177), and, having proved unfaithful to her husband, 
was divorced a few years after his accession to the 
throne, banished to Capreae, and there put to 
death. (Dion Cass. lxxi. 33, lxxii. 4; Capitolin. 
M. Ant'd . 27 ; Lamprid. Commod. 5.) [W. It.J 



COIN OF CRISPINA. 

• CUISPINILLA, CA'LVIA, a Roman lady of 
rank, of the time of the emperor Nero. She par- 
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took largely in the general corruption among fe¬ 
males of that period. She lived with Nero and 
his eunuch Porus, and was entrusted with the su¬ 
perintendence of the latter's wardrobe. She is said 
to have been given to stealing and to have secreted 
all on which she could lay her hand. Her inter¬ 
course with Nero was of such a kind, that Tacitus 
calls her the instructor of Nero in voluptuousness. 
In a. d. 68, shortly after the death of Nero, she 
went to Africa to urge Claudius Macer to take up 
arms to avenge the death of the emperor. She 
thus intended to cause a famine at Rome, by pre¬ 
venting grain being imported from Africa. Clo- 
dius Macer was put to death by the command of 
Galba, and the general indignation of the people 
demanded that Crispinilla also should pay for her 
guilt with her life, but she escaped the danger by 
various intrigues and a cunning use of circum¬ 
stances. Afterwards she rose very high in public 
favour through her marriage with a man who had 
been consul; she was spared by Galba, Otho, and 
Vitcllius, and her wealth, together with tho circum¬ 
stance of her having no children, procured her 

E influence at the time. (Tacit. Hist. i. 78; 

. Cass. Ixiii. 12.) [I* 8.1 

CRISPI'NUS. 1. A person ridiculed by Ho¬ 
race (Sat. i. 1. 120), was, according to the state¬ 
ment of the scholiasts on that passage, a bad poet 
and philosopher, who was surnamed Aretalogus, 
and wrote verses upon the Stoics. This is nil 
that is known about him, and it is not improba¬ 
ble that the name may be a fictitious one, under 
which Horace intended to ridicule some philoso¬ 
phical poetaster. 

2. A late Greek rhetorician, concerning whom 
nothing is known, but a sentiment of his, taken 
from a work Hard Aiovvaiov , is preserved in Sto- 
bacus. (Flor. xlvii. 21.) 

3. Of Lampsacus, wrote a life of St. Porthenius 

of Lampsacus, who is said to have been a bishop 
in the time of Constantino the Great. A Latin 
version of that Life is printed in the collections of 
the lives of the Saints by Surius and Bollandus 
under the 7th of February. A MS. containing tho 
Greek original exists in the imperial library at 
Vienna. (Fabric. DHL Gr. xi. p.597.) [L.S.] 

T. CRISPI'NUS was quaestor about b. c. 69, 
but is otherwise unknown. (Cic. pro Fonleio , loci 
Niebuhr. 1.) [L. S.] 

CRISPI'NUS, L. BRU'TTIUS QUI'NTIUS, 
was consul a. d. 224, and fourteen years after¬ 
wards (a. d. 238) persuaded the inhabitants of 
Aquilein to shut their gates and defend their 
walls against the savage Maximin, whose rage 
when he found his attacks upon the city baffled 
led to those excesses which caused his assassina¬ 
tion. [Maxi.minus.] (Capitolin. Max . duo , c. 
21 ; Ilerodian. viii. 4.) [YV. 11.] 

CRISPI'NUS CAE'PIO. [Caepio, p. 535, b.] 
CRISPI'NUS, QUI'NCTIUS. Crispinus oc¬ 
curs as an agnomen in the family of the Penni 
Capitolini of the Quinctia gens. [Capitolinus, 
p. 606, a.] The full name of the L. Quinctius 
Crispinus, who was praetor in b. c. 186, and who 
triumphed in b. c. 184, on account of his victories 
in Spain, was probably L. Quinctius Pcnnus Capi¬ 
tolinus Crispinus. (Liv. xxxix. 6,8,30,42.) [L.S.] 
CRISPI'NUS, RU'FIUS, a Roman cques and 

contemporary of the emperors Claudius and Nero. 
He was praefectus praetorio under Claudius, who 
employed him in arresting and dragging to Rome 
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Valerius Asiaticus. For this service he was re¬ 
warded by a large sum of money and the insignia 
of the quacstorship. In a. n. 52 he was removed 
from his office at the instigation of Agrippina, who 
believed him to be attached to the children of Mes- 
salina. Crispinus was married to the notorious 
Poppaea Sabina, who had a son by him, bearing 
the same name as his father. She afterwards be¬ 
came the mistress of Nero, and the circumstance, 
that she had once been the wife of Crispinus, was 
a sufficient reason for the tyrant to send Crispinus 
into exile to Sardinia, a. n. G6, under the pretext 
of his being an accomplice in a conspiracy. Shortly 
after when Crispinus received the sentence of 
death, he put an end to his own life. (Tacit. Ann. 
xi. 1, 4, xii. 4*2, xiii. 45, xv. 71, xvi. 17; Scnec. 
Ocluvia , 728 &c.; Plut. Galba, 19.) His son, 
ltufius Crispinus, was likewise put to death by 
Nero. (Suet. Nero % 35.) [L. S.j 

CRISP US, a person mentioned three times by 
Cicero as coheir of Mustcla. (Ad Att. xii. 5, 
xiii. 3, 5.) [L. S.] 

CRISPUS, brother of Claudius Gothicus and 
father of Claudia, who by her husband Eutropius 
was the mother of Constantius Chlorus. Thus 
Crispus was the great-grandfather of Constantinus 
Magnus, [VV. R.] 

CRISPUS, FLA'VIUS JU'LIUS, eldest of 
the sons of Constantinus Magnus and Minervina, 
derived his name without doubt from his great- 
great-grandfather [Caisrus], the brother of Clau¬ 
dius Gothicus. Having been educated, as wc are 
told by St. Jerome, under Lactantius, he was 
nominated Caesar on the 1st of March, a. d. 317, 
along with his brother Constantinus and the 
younger Licinius, and was invested with the con¬ 
sulship the year following. Entering forthwith 
upon his military career, he distinguished himself 
in a campaign against the Franks, and soon after, 
in the war with Licinius, gained a great naval vic¬ 
tory in tho Hellespont, a. d. 323. But unhappily 
the glory of these exploits excited the bitter 
jealousy of his step-mother Fausta, at whose in¬ 
stigation he was put to death by his father in 
the year a. d. 326. [Constantinus, p. 835.] 
(Euscb. Chron. ad nnn. 317; Sozomcn. 1/ist.Ecd. 
i. 5; Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 100.) 

A great number of coins, especially in small 
brass, are extant bearing the name and effigy of 
this youth, commonly with the titles Caesar and 
Princeps Juvcnlutis annexed ; on the reverse of one 
we read the words Alamannia Dcvicta, which may 
refer to his success in the West, but the legends 
for the most part commemorate the exploits of his 
father rather than his own achievements. [W. R.] 
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CRISPUS, JU'LIUS, a distinguished tribune 
of the praetorians, put to death by Scptimius 
Sevcnis during the Parthian war (a. d. 199), be¬ 
cause, being wearied of the hardships of the cam¬ 
paign, he had quoted as a sort of pasquinade on 
the ambitious projects of the emperor the lines in 
Virgil from the speech of Drances (Aen. xi. 372), 


“ Scilicet, ut Tumo contingat regia conjux, 

Nos, animae viles, inliumata infletaque turba, 
Stemamur campis . . . . ** 
a fact of no great importance in itself, except in 
so far as it corroborates the accounts of Spartianus, 
regarding the vindictive cruelty of Scverus in all 
matters affecting his personal dignity. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxv. 10 ; comp. Spartian. Sever. 14.) [W. R.] 
CRISPUS, MA'RCIUS, served as tribune in 

Caesar's anny during the African war. (Ilirtius, 
Bell. Afr. 77.) He is probably the same as the 
Q. Marcius Crispus, who is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero as a brave and experienced soldier. In 
b. c. 43, he wa9 in Bithynia as proconsul, and 
when L. Murcus solicited his assistance against 
Bassus, Crispus came with his three legions to 
Syria. When C. Cassius came to the East, both 
Crispus and L. Murcus surrendered their legions 
to him. (Cic. in Pison. 23, piil. xi. 12, ad Pam. 
xii. 11, 12, ad Brut. ii. 5 ; Dion. Cass, xlvii. 27 ; 
Appian. B. C. iii. 77, iv. 58 &c.) [L. S.] 

CRISPUS PASSIE'NUS, the husband of 
Agrippina, and consequently the step-father of 
the Emperor Nero. lie was a man of great 
wealth and distinction, and in a. d. 42 he was 
raised to the consulship. lie is praised both 
by Scncca the philosopher (Quaest. Nat. iv. Praef., 
dc Bcuef. i. 15), and by Seneca the rhetorician 
( Controv. ii. 13) as one of tho first ora tore of 
tho time, especially for his acuteness and sub- 
tilty. Quintilian too (vi. 1. $ 50, 3. § 74, x. 1, 
§ 24) speaks of him with high esteem and quotes 
passages from his orations. [L. S.] 

CRISPUS, VI'BIUS, a Roman orator of great 
wealth and influence. He was a native of Vcr- 
cclli and a contemporary of Quintilian. His 
speeches were most remarkable for their pleasant 
and elegant style; they were of the judicial kind, 
and Quintilian places those which he had de¬ 
livered in civil cases above those spoken on state 
or public affairs. Vibius Crispus is also men¬ 
tioned among the dclatorcs of his time. Some 
fragments of his orations arc preserved in Quin¬ 
tilian. (Tacit. Hist. ii. 10, iv. 23, 41, Annul. 
xiv. 28, dc Oral. 8; Quintii. v. 13. § 48, viii. 5. 
§§ 15, 17, x. 1. § 119, xii. 10. § 11 ; Dion Cass, 
lxv. 2.) [US.] 

CRISUS or CRISSUS (Kpftroy), a son of 
Phocus and husband of Antiphateia, by whom ho 
becamo the father of Strophius. He is called the 
founder of Crissa or Cirrha. (Pans. i. *29. § 4 ; 
Schcl. ad Eurip. Orest. 33.) [L. S.] 

CRI'TIAS (Kpin'as). 1. Son of Dropides, a 
contemporary and relation of Solon's. He lived 
to the age of more than 90 years. JI is descend¬ 
ant Critins, the son of Callaeschms, is introduced 
in the M Tinmens "of Plato (pp. 20—25), ns re¬ 
peating from the old man’s account the fable of the 
once mighty Atlantis, professing to have been de¬ 
rived by Solon from the priests of Egypt. (Comp. 
Plat. Charm, pp. 155, 157, ad fin.) 

2. Son of Callaeschms, and grandson of the 
above. He was one of the pupils of Socrates, by 
whose instructions he profited but little in a moral 
point of view, and, together with Alcibiades, gave 
a colour by his life to the charge against the philo¬ 
sopher of corrupting the youth.. Xenophon says, 
that he sought the company of Socrates, not front 
any desire of real improvement, but because he 
wished, for political purposes, to gain skill in con¬ 
founding an adversary. We learn, however, from 
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the same authority, that he lived a temperate life 
ns long as his connexion with his great master 
lasted. (Xen. Mem. i. 2. §§ 12—18, 39.) From 
a fragment of Critias himself (ap. PluL Ale. 33) 
it appears that he was mainly instrumental in pro¬ 
curing the recall of Alcibiades from banishment. 
At the time of the murder of the generals who 
had been victorious at Arginusae, i*. c. 406, we 
find him in Thessaly fomenting a sedition of the Pc- 
nc8tac against their lords, and endeavouring to set 
up democracy in conjunction with one Prometheus, 
which has been supposed by some to be a surname 
of Jason of Phcrae. According to Xenophon, he 
had been banished by a sentence of the people, 
and this it was which afterwards made him so 
rancorous in his tyranny. (Xen. Mem. i. 2. $ 
24, Hell. ii. 3. $$ 15, 36; Schn. ad loc.) On hi's 
return to Athens he became leader of the oligar¬ 
chical party, and was chosen to be one of the body 
called Ephori, probably not a public and lega'. 
office, but one instituted among themselves by the 
oligarchs for the better promotion of their ends. 
(Lys. c. Erat. p. 124 ; Thirl wall’s Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 160; Hermann, Polit. Ant. j 168.) He was 
one of the 30 tyrants established in B c. 404, was 
conspicuous above all his colleagues for rapacity 
and cruelty, sparing not even Socrates himself, and 
took the lead in the prosecution of Theramcnes 
when he set himself against the continuance of the 
reign of terror. Ho was slain at the battle of 
Munychia in the same year, fighting against 
Thrasybulus and the exiles. (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. §§ 
2, 15—56, 4. §$ 1—19, Mem. i. 2. $$ 12—38; 
Diod. xiv. 4 ; Plat. Apol. p. 32, c ; Cic. Tusc. 
Quant, i. 40.) 

Cicero tells us (De Orat. ii. 22), that some 
speeches of Critias were still extant in his time, 
and speaks of them as marked by the vigour of 
matter which distinguished those of Pericles and 
by a greater copiousness of style A work of his 
on politics is also frequently referred to by several 
writers (Athcn. xi. p. 463, f; Acl. V. II. x. 13, 
17; Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 2; comp. Plat. 7Ym. p. 
20); some fragments of his elegies arc still extant, 
and he is supposed by some to have been the au¬ 
thor of the Pciritho'us and the Sisyphus (a satyric 
drama), which are commonly reckoned among the 
lost plays of Euripides; a tragedy named u Ata- 
lantn” is likewise ascribed to him. (Athen. 1. p. 
28, l>, x. p.432, c, xi. p. 496, b; Fabric. UibL 
Grace, ii. pp. 252, 254, 294.) As we might sup¬ 
pose a priori from his character, he was but a 
dabbler and a dilettante in philosophy, a circum¬ 
stance which Plato, with his delicate satire, by 
no means loses sight of (see Protag . p. 336), inso¬ 
much that it was said of him (Schol. ad Plat. Tim. 
p. 20), that he was l^idnrts piv ev <pi\o<r6<pois , 
<pi\6oo<pos Se eu tiiwrais, w a lord among wits, and 
a wit among lords.” The remains of his poems 
liave been edited separately by Bach, Leipzig, 

1827. [E. E.) 

CRI'TIAS, a very celebrated Athenian artist, 
whose workmanship belongs to the more ancient 
school, the description of which by Lucian (liltetor. 
Praccept. c. 9) bears an exact resemblance to the 
statues of Aegina. For this reason, and because 
the common reading of Pliny (II. N. xxxiv. 19, 
in.), “ Critias Nestocles,” is manifestly corrupt, 
and the correction of H. Junius, “ Nesiotcs,” is 
borne out by the Bamberg manuscript, Critias was 
considered by Muller (Aegin. p. 102) to have 
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been a citizen of Aegina. But as Pausanias (vi. 3. 
§ *2) calls him ’Attjkos, Thiersch (Epoch, p. 129) 
assigns his origin to one of the little islands near the 
coast of Attica, and Muller ( Wien. Jahrb. xxxviii. 
p. 276) to the island of Lemnos, where the Athe¬ 
nians established a cleruchia. All these theories 
were overthrown by two inscriptions found near 
the Acropolis, one of which belongs to a statue 
of Epicharinus, who had won a prize running in 
arms, mentioned by Pausanias (i. 23. § 11), and 
should probably be restored thus : 

‘E TTixaplvos areOriKet/... 

Kphtos icai N7?<ncvTi}y tnoiY)ff&TYiv. 

From this we learn, first, that the artist’s namo 
was Critios, not Critias ; then that Nesiotes in 
Pliny’s text is a proper name. This Nesiotes was 
probably so far the assistant of the greater master, 
that he superintended the execution in bronze of 
the models of Critios. The most celebrated of 
their works were, the statues of liannodius and 
Aristogeiton on the Acropolis. These were erected 
B. c. 477. (Marm. Oxon. Epoch, lv.) Critias was, 
therefore, probably older than Phidias, but lived as 
late as b. c. 444, to see the greatness of his rival. 
(Plin. l.c.) 

(Lucian, Philosoph. 18; Paus. i. 8. § 3 ; Ross, 
Kunstblatty 1840, No. 11.) [L. U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS (KpiT<teou\os), son of Criton, 
and a disciple of Socrates. lie did not however 
profit much by his master’s instructions, if we may 

trust the testimony of Aeschines the Socratic (ap. 
Athcn. v. p. 220, a; comp. Casaub. ad loc .), by 
whom he is represented as destitute of refinement 
and sordid in his mode of living. (Comp. Plat. 
Phaetl. p. 57; Xen. Mem. i. 3. $ 8, ii. 6; A then. 
▼. p. 188, d ; Diog. Laert. ii. 121.) [E. E.] 

CUITOBU'LUS (KprnteovAos), a citizen of 
Lampsacus, who appeared at Athens as the repre¬ 
sentative of Ccrsobleptcs in b. c. 316, when the 
treaty of pence between Philip and the Athenians 
was about to be ratified, and claimed to be ad¬ 
mitted to take the oath on behalf of the Thracian 
king as one of the allies of Athens. A decree to 
this effect was passed by the assembly in spite of 
a strong opposition, ns Aeschines asserts, on the 
part of Demosthenes. Yct when the treaty was 
actually ratified before the board of generals, Ccr¬ 
sobleptcs was excluded from it. Demosthenes and 
Aeschines accuse one another of thus having nulli¬ 
fied the decree; while, according to Philip’s ac¬ 
count, Critobulus was prevented by the generals 
from taking the oath. (Aescli. de Pals. Leg. p. 39, 
Ep. Phil, ad Alh. p. 160; Dcm. dc Pals. Leg. p. 
39$; Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. v. p. 356.) [ E. K.] 

CRITOBU'LUS (Kpn6§ov\os), a Greek sur¬ 
geon, said by Pliny (II. N. vii. 37) to liavo ex¬ 
tracted an arrow from the eye of J’hilip the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, (probably at the 
siege of Methone, B. c. 353) so skilfully that, 
though he could not save his sight, he prevented 
his face from being disfigured. He is also men¬ 
tioned by Quintus Curtius (ix. 5) as having 
been the person who extracted the weapon from 
the wound which Alexander received in storming 
the principal fortress of the Mallinns, b. c. 326. 
[Critodemus.] [W. A. G.] 

CRITODE / MUS (Kpn6di]pos\ a Greek sur¬ 
geon of the family of the Asclepiadae, and a 
native of the island of' Cos, who is said by 
Arrian (vi. 11) to have been the person who 
extracted the weapon from the wound which 
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Alexander the Great received in storming the 
rincipal fortress of the Mallians, n. c. 326. 
Critobui.us.] [W. A. G.] 

CRITOLA'US (KprrdAaos), the Peripatetic 

philosopher, was a native of Phaselis, a Greek 
colony in Lycia, and studied philosophy at Athens 
under Ariston of Ceos, whom he succeeded as the 
head of the Peripatetic school. The great reputa¬ 
tion which Critolaiis enjoyed at Athens, as a phi¬ 
losopher, an orator, and a statesman, induced the 
Athenians to send him to Rome in b. c. 155, to¬ 
gether with Carneadcs the Academic and Diogenes 
the Stoic, to obtain a remission of the fine of 500 
talents which the Romans had imposed upon 
Athens for the destruction of Oropus. They were 
successful in the object for which they came; aud 
the embassy excited the greatest interest at Rome. 
Not only the Roman youth, but the most illus¬ 
trious men in-the state, such as Scipio Africanus, 
Radius, Furius, and others, came to listen to their 
discourses. The novelty of their doctrines seemed 
to the Romans of the old school to be fraught 
with such danger to the morals of the citizens, 
that Cato induced the senate to send them away 
from Rome as quickly as possible. (Plut. Cut. 
Maj. 22; Gell. vii. 14 ; Macrob. Saturn, i. 5 ; Cic. 
do Oral. ii. 37, 30.) Wo have no furthor informa¬ 
tion respecting the life of Critolaus. lie lived 
upwards of eighty-two years, but died before the 
arrival of L. Crassus at Athens, that is, before b. c. 
111. (Lucian, Macrob . 20 j Cic. dc Orat. i. 11.) 

Critolaiis seems to have paid particular attention 
to Rhetoric, though he considered it, like Aristotle, 
not as an art, but rather as a matter of practice 
(rpifrf). Cicero speaks in high terms of his elo¬ 
quence. (Quintil. ii. 15. § 23, 17. § 15 ; Sext. 
Kmpir. adv. Mat hem. ii. 12, p. 291; Cic. de Fin. 
v. 5.) Next to Rhetoric, Critolaus seems to have 
given his chief attention to the study of moral 
philosophy, and to have made some additions to 
Aristotle’s system (comp. Cic. Tusc. y. 17 ; Clem. 
Alex. Strom, ii. p. 416), but upon the whole he 
deviated very little from the philosophy of the 
founder of the Peripatetic school. (Stahr, Aristo¬ 
telian ii. pp. 83, 135; Fabric. Bill. Craec. ii. p. 
483.) 

A Critolaiis is mentioned by Plutarch ( Parall . 
min. cc. 6, 9) a9 the author of a work on Epcirus, 
and of another entitled ^uiv6/xtva ; and Gcllius 
(xi. 9) also speaks of an historical writer of this 
name. Whether the historian is the same as the 
Peripatetic philosopher, cannot be determined. 
A grammarian Critolaus is mentioned in the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (». v. i? 5' os). (Comp. Voss. 
de Hist. Grace, p. 422, ed. Westermann.) [A. S.] 

CRITOLA'US (KpJT<5Aaos), an Achaean, who 
succeeded Diacus, in u. c. 147, as strategus of 
the Achaeans, and was as bitter an enemy of the 
Romans as his predecessor. As soon as he entered 
upon his office, he began insulting the Roman 
ambassadors and breaking off all negotiations with 
them. After their departure for Italy, he had 
recourse to all the demagogic artifices that he could 
devise, in order to render the rupture between the 
Romans and Achaeans irremediable. During the 
ensuing winter he travelled from one town to an¬ 
other, inflaming the people by his furious speeches 
against the Romans. He tried especially to work 
upon the populace in the towns of Greece, and 
resorted to the most iniquitous means to obtain 
their favour. Thus he extorted a promise from 
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the magistrates of several towns to take care that 
no debtor should be compelled to pay his debts 
before the war with Rome should be brought to a 
close. By these and similar means he won the 
enthusiastic admiration of the multitude, and when 
this was accomplished, he summoned an assembly 
of the Achaeans to meet at Corinth, which was 
attended by the dregs of the nation, and which 
conducted its proceedings in the most riotous and 
tumultuous manner. Four noble Romans, who 
attended the meeting and tried to speak, were 
driven from the place of assembly and treated with 
the grossest insults. It was in vain that the mo¬ 
derate men among the Achaeans endeavoured to 
bring Critolaus and his partizans to their senses. 
Critolaus surrounded himself with a body-guard, 
and threatened to use force against those who op¬ 
posed his plans, and further depicted them to the 
multitude as traitors of their country. The mode¬ 
rate and well-meaning persons were thus intimi¬ 
dated, and withdrew. War was thereupon de¬ 
clared against Lacedaemon, which was under tho 
especial protection of Rome. In order to get rid 
of all restraints, he carried a second decree, which 
conferred dictatorial power upon the strategi. The 
Romans, or rather Q. Csiecilius Metcllus, the prae¬ 
tor of Macedonia, had shewn all possible forbearance 
towards the Achaeans, and a willingness to como 
to a peaceable understanding with them. This 
conduct was explained by Critolaiis as a conse¬ 
quence of weakness on the part of the Romans, 
who, he said, did not dare to venture upon a war 
with the Achaeans. In addition to this, he con¬ 
trived to inspire the Achaeans with the prospect of 
forming alliances with powerful princes and states. 
But this hope was almost completely disappointed, 
and the Achaeans rushed into a war with the 
gigantic powers of Rome, in which every sensible 
person must have seen that destruction awaited 
them. In the spring of n. c. 146, Critolaus march¬ 
ed with a considerable army of Achaeans towards 
Thermopylae, partly to rouse all Greece to a ge¬ 
neral insurrection against Rome, and partly to 
chastise Heracleia, near mount Oeta, which had 
abandoned the cause of the Achaeans. Metcllus 
oven now offered his hand for reconciliation; but 
when his proposals were rejected, and he himself 
suddenly appeared in the neighbourhood of Jlem- 
clcia, Critolaus at once raised the siege of tho 
town, quitted his position, and fled southward. 
Metcllus followed and overtook him near the town 
of Scarphea in Locris, where he gained an easy 
but brilliant victory over the Achaeans. A great 
number of the latter fell, and 1000 of them were 
made prisoners by the Romans. Critolaiis himself 
was never heard of after this battle. Livy (Epit. 
52) states that he poisoned himself, but it seems 
more probable that he perished in the sea or tho 
marshes on the coast. Critolaus was the imme¬ 
diate cause of the war which terminated in the 
destruction of Corinth and put an end to the poli¬ 
tical existence of Greece. 11 is plan of opposing 
Rome at that time by force of arms was the off¬ 
spring of a mad brain, and the way in which he 
proceeded in carrying it into effect shewed what a 
contemptible and cowardly demagogue he was. 
(Polyb. xxxviii. 2, &c., xl. l,&c.; Paus. vii. cc. 14 
and 15 ; Flonis, ii. 16 ; Cic. de Nat. Door. iii. 38 ; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. iv. p. 304, &c.) [L. S.] 
CRITON (Kp'iTcav), of Athens, the friend and 
disciple of Socrates, is more celebrated in antiquity 
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for his love and affection for his master, whom he 
onerously supported with his fortune (Diog. 
joert. ii. 20, 121), than as a philosopher himself. 
Accordingly, whenever he is introduced in Plato's 
dialogues, his attachment to Socrates is extolled, 
and not his philosophical talents. It was Criton 
who had made every arrangement for the escape 
of Socrates from prison, and who tried, in vain, to 
persuade him to fly, as we see from Plato's dia¬ 
logue named after him; and it was Criton also 
who closed the eyes of the dying philosopher. 
(Plat Phaedon , p. 118, a.) Criton applied his great 
riches, which are mentioned by Socrates in a jocose 
way in the Euthydemus of Plato (p. 304, c.), to 
the noblest purposes. His sons, of whom he pos¬ 
sessed four according to Diogenes Laertius (ii. 
121), and two according to Plato (Eulhydem. p. 
380, with Heindorfs note), were likewise disciples 
of Socrates. The eldest of them was Critobulus. 
[CiirroBui.us.] 

Criton wrote seventeen dialogues on philoso¬ 
phical subjects, the titles of which are given by 
Diogenes Laertius (/. c.). Among these there 
was one “ On Poetics" (ritpl Uonrru<iis ), which 
is the only work on this subject mentioned in the 
history of Greek literature before the work of 
Aristotle. (The passages in Plato's writings, in 
which Criton is mentioned, are collected in Uroen 
van Prinstercr, Prosopographia Platon ica, p. 200, 
&c., Lugd. Bat. 1823; comp. Hermann, Gesch. und 
System tier Platon. Philosophic , i. p. 633.) [A.S.] 
CRITON (Kphwv). 1. Of Akgae, a Pytha¬ 
gorean philosopher, a fragment of whose work, 
7 rcpl TTpovolas Kal dyaQijs tux’)*, is preserved by 
Stobaeus. (Serin. 3; Fabric. Bill. Grace, i. pp. 
840, 886.) 

2. Of Athens, a comic poet of the new comedy, 
of very little note. Of his comedies there only 
remain a few lines and three titles, A IruAol, 4>iAo- 
wpdypov, and M eorrrjAa. (Pollux, ix. 4. 15, x. 
7. 35; Ath. iv. p. 173, b.; Mcineke, Frag. Com. 
Grace, i. p. 484, iv. pp. 537, 538.) 

3. OfNAxus. [Eudoxus.] 

4. Of Pikria, in Macedonia, wrote historical 

and descriptive works, entitled TlaAKriiuKd, 2t >pa- 
uovawv jcrfcrir, Ucpmiaij ZiKtAucd, ^vpaKovauv 
7T€pniyr](ris, and trcpl rijs dpxv * r *>y M<ucMvtar. 
(Suid. s. v.) Immediately before, Suidas has the 
entry, Kp'nuv typafav Iv to?$ TtriKots. (Comp. 
Suid. s. v. ycoot - y Stcph. Byz. rerfo.) Whether 
this was the same person is not known. (Voss. 
Hist Grace, p. 423, Westcrmann ; Ebert, de Cri- 
tone Picriota in Din. Sic. i. p. 138.) [P. S.] 

CRITON (K plruv). 1. A physician at Rome in 
the first or second century after Christ, attached 
to the court of one of the emperors (Gal. De 
Compos. Me dicam. sec. locos , i. 3, vol. xii. p. 445), 
probably Trajan, a. d. 98—117. He is perhaps 
the person mentioned by Martial. (Epigr. xi. 60. 
6.) He wrote a work on Cosmetics ( KoofxrjTucd ) 
in four books, which were very popular in Galen's 
time (Hid. p. 446) and which contained almost all 
that had been written on the same subject by 
Heracleidcs of Tarcntum, Cleopatra, and others. 
The contents of each chapter of the four books 
have been preserved by Galen (itn/l.), by whom 
the work is frequently quoted, and have been in¬ 
serted by Fabricius in the twelfth volume of the 
old edition of his Biblioth. Graeca. He wrote also 
a work on Simple Medicines (riepi rwv 'AttAwv 
• baopaicuy) of which the fourth book is quoted by 
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Galen (De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. ii. 11, vi. 1, 
vol. xiii. pp. 516, 862); he is also quoted by 
Aetius and Paulus Aegineta, and may perhaps be 
the person to whom one of the letters of Apollo¬ 
nius of Tyana is addressed. (Ep. xvii. ed. Colon. 
Agripp. 1623, 8vo.) None of his works are ex¬ 
tant, except a few fragments preserved by other 
authors. He is perhaps the author of a work on 
Cookery, mentioned by Athenaeus. (xii. p. 516.) 

2. Another physician of the same name is men¬ 
tioned by Galen as having belonged to the sect of 
the Empirici in the fourth or third century be¬ 
fore Christ. (De Subjig. Emptr. c. 1, vol. ii. p. 
340, ed. Chart.) [W. A. G.J 

L. CRITO'NIUS, a Roman, who was aedilis 
cerealis in a c. 44. This office had been instituted 
by J. Caesar, and Critonius and M. Fannins were 
the first who filled it. Appian (B. C. iii. 23) re¬ 
lates the following occurrence respecting Critonius. 
When the Cerealia were celebrated, shortly after 
the murder of Caesar, and Octavianus erected the 
golden sella with a crown in honour of Caesar,—a 
distinction which had been conferred upon the 
dictator by a senatusconsultum,—Critonius declared 
that he would not suffer Caesar to be thus ho¬ 
noured in the games for which he (Critonius) him¬ 
self had to pay the expenses. This conduct of a 
man who had belonged to the party of Caesar, and 
had been promoted by him (comp. Cic. ad Aft. xiii. 
21), is indeed surprising; but it may have been 
the consequence of a strong republican enthusiasm. 
Another more serious difficulty is contained in the 
fact, that the Cerealia, at which Octavianus is here 
represented to have been present, were celebrated 
in the early part of April (Did. of Ant. s.v. Ccrca- 
lia) y that is, before the time at which Octavianus is 
known to have returned to Rome. Unless, there¬ 
fore, we suppose that there is some blunder in tlm 
account of Appian, we must believe that the cele¬ 
bration of the games in that year was postponed 
on account of the great confusion that followed 
after the murder of Caesar. (Drumann, Gesch. 
Roms , i. p. 123.) 

The annexed coin refers to this Critonius. It 
bears on the obverse the head of Ceres, and' on 
the reverse two men sitting, with the legend, 
M. Fan. L. Crit., and it was doubtless struck by 
order of M. Fannins and L. Critonius in the year 
that they were aediles ccrcales. [Ij. S.] 



CRIUS or CREIUS (Kp?os), a son of Uranus 
and Ge, and one of the Titans, who was the fa¬ 
ther of Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses. (Hesiod. 
Theog. 375; Apollod. i. 1. § 3, 2. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CRIUS (KpTos), son of Polycritus, and one of 
the chief men of Aegina. When the Acginetans, 
in b. c. 491, had submitted to the demand of 
Dareius Ilystaspis for earth and water, Cleomenes 
I., king of Sparta, crossed over to the island to 
apprehend those who had chiefly advised the mea¬ 
sure, but was successfully resisted by Crius on the 
ground that he had not come with authority from 
the Spartan government, since his colleague Deraa- 
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ratus was not with him. Clcomenes, being ob¬ 
liged to withdraw, consoled himself by a play on 
the words KpTos and rcpids (a rani), advising the 
refractory Aeginetan to arm his horns with brass, 
as he would soon need all the defence he could get. 
(Herod, vi. 60; comp. v. 75.) It was supposed 
that the resistance had been privately encouraged 
by Demaratus (vi. 61, 64), and on the deposition 
of the latter, and the appointment of Leotychides 
to the throne (vi. 65, 66), Clcomenes again went 
to Aegina with his new colleague, and, having 
seized Crius and others, delivered them into the 
custody of the Athenians, (vi. 73; comp. 85,&c.) 
Polyclitus, the son of Crius, distinguished himself 
at the battle of Salamis, b. c. 480, and wiped off 
the reproach of Mcdism. (viii. 92.) [K. E.J 

CRIXUS (Kp/£os), a Gaul, was one of the two 
principal generals in the army of Spartacus, b. c. 
73. Two Roman armies had already been de¬ 
feated by the revolted gladiators and slaves, when 
Crixus was defeated in a battle near mount Gar- 
ganus by the consul L. Gellius, in b. c. 72. 
Crixus himself was slain, and two-thirds of his 
army, which consisted of 30,000 men, were de¬ 
stroyed on the field of battle. Spartacus soon 
after sacrificed 300 Roman captives to the manes 
of Crixus. (Appian, B. C. i. 116, See. j Liv. EpiL 
95, 96 ; Sail. Fragrn. Hist. lib. iii.) [L. S.) 
CRO'BYLUS (KpwSiAoy), an Athenian comic 

poet, who is reckoned among the poets of the new 
comedy, but it is uncertain whether he really be¬ 
longed to the middle or the new. About his age we 
only know for certain, that he lived about or after 
b. c. 324, but not how long after. Some writers have 
confounded him with Hcgesippus. [Hegesippi/S.] 
The following titles of his plays, and a few lines, 
are extant: ’Anayx6p*vos % , A7roAiirouo’o,H'tuSu- 
iro£o\iga?os(Athen. iii. p. 109,d., 107,e., vi. p.248, 
b., 258, b. c., viii. p. 364, f., ix. p. 384, c., x. p. 
429, d., 443, f.; Mcineke, Frag. Comm. Graec. i. 
pp. 490, 491,iv. pp. 565—569.) [P. S.] 

CROCK'ATAS (Kpoxcdras), a surname of Zeus, 
derived from a place, Croceae, near Gythium in 
Laconia. (Paus. iii. 21. $ 4.) [L. S.] 

CROCON (K/xfoau'), the husband of Saesara 
and father of Megancira. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1 ; 
Paus. i, 58. $ 2 ; comp. Arcas.) [L. S.j 

CROCUS, the beloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant, because 
he loved without being loved again. According to 
another tradition, he was metamorphosed by his 
friend Ilermes, who had killed him in a game of 
discus. (Ov. Met. iv. 283; Scrv. ad Virg. Georg. 
iv. 182.) [L. S.) 

CROESUS (K poi<ros\ the last king of Lydia, 
of the family of the Mcnnnadae, was the son of 
Alyattes ; his mother was a Carian. At the age 
nf thirty-five, he succeeded his father in the king¬ 
dom of Lydia, (b. c. 560.) Difficulties have been 
raised about this date, and there arc very strong 
reasons for believing that Croesus was associated in 
the kingdom during his father’s life, and that the 
earlier events of his reign, as recorded by Herodo¬ 
tus, belong to this period of joint government 

(Clinton F. II. ii. pp. 297, 298.) We are ex¬ 
pressly told that he was made satrap of Adramvt- 
tium and the plain of Thebe about b. c. 574 or 
572. (Nicol. Damasc. p. 243, ed. Cor., supposed 
10 be taken from the Lydian history of Xanthus ; 
Fischer, Grkchischc Zeitlafeln , s. a. 572 b. c.) 
He made war first on the Ephesians, and after- 
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wards on the other Ionian and Aeolian cities of 
Asia Minor, all of which he reduced to the pay¬ 
ment of tribute. He was meditating an attempt 
to subdue the insular Greeks also, when either 
Bias or Pittacus turned him from bis purpose 
by a clever fable (Herod, i. 27); and instead of 
attacking the islanders he made an alliance with 
them. Croesus next turned his arms against the 
peoples of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, 
all of whom he subdued except the Lycians and 
Cilicians. His dominions now extended from the 
northern and western coasts of Asia Minor, to the 
Halys on the east and the Taurus on the smith, 
and included the Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, 
Mariandynians, Chalybes, Paphlagonians, the Thy- 
nian and Bithynian Thracians, the Carians, Io- 
nians, Dorians, Aeolians, and Pamphylians. The 
fame of his power and wealth drew to his court 
at Sardis all the wise men (o-orpurral) of Greece, 
and among them Solon. To him the king exhi¬ 
bited all his treasures, and then asked him who 
was the happiest man he had ever seen. The 
reply of Solon, teaching that no man should bo 
deemed happy till he had finished his life in a 
happy way, may be read in the beautiful narra¬ 
tive of Herodotus. After the departure of Solon, 
Croesus was visited with a divine retribution for 
his pride. He had two sons, of whom ono was 
dumb, but the other excelled nil his comrades in 
manly accomplishments. His name was Atys. 
Croesus had a dream that Atys should perish by 
an iron-pointed weapon, and in spite of all his 
precautions, an accident fulfilled the dream. His 
other son lived to save his father's life by suddenly 
regaining the power of speech when he saw Croe¬ 
sus in danger at the taking of Sardis. Adrastus, 
the unfortunate slayer of Atys, killed himself on 
his tomb, and Croesus gave himself up to grief for 
two years. At the end of that time the growing 
power of Cyrus, who had recently subdued the Me¬ 
dian kingdom, excited the apprehension of Croesus, 
and he conceived the idea of putting down the 
Persians before their empire became firm. Before, 
however, venturing to attack Cyrus, he looked to 
the Greeks for aid, and to their oracles for coun¬ 
sel ; and in both points he was deceived. In 
addition to the oracles among the Greeks, lie con¬ 
sulted that of Ammon in Lybia ; but first ho put 
their truth to the test by sending messengers to 
inquire of them at a certain time what he was 
then doing. The replies of the oracle of Amphia- 
raiis and that of the Delphi at Pytho were cor¬ 
rect ; that of the latter is preserved by Herodotus. 
To these oracles, and especially to that at Pytho, 
Croesus sent rich presents, and charged the bearers 
of them to iuquire whether ho should march 
against the Persians, and whether there was any 
people whom he ought to make his allies. The 
reply of both oracles was, that, if he marched 
against the Persians, he would overthrew a great 
empire, and both advised him to make allies of the 
most powerful among the Greeks. He of course 
understood the response to refer to the Persian 
empire, and not, as the priests explained it after 
the event, to his own; aud he sent presents to 
each of the Delphians, who in return granted to 
him and his people the privileges of priority in 
consulting the oracle, exemption from charges, and 
the chief seat at festivals (TTpopcunrji'nu teal arc- 
Aelrjy Kal Trpoedp'njy), and that any one of them 
might at any time obtain certain rights of citizen- 
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ship (yeviaOai &c\<p6v). Croesus, having now 
tlio most unbounded confidence in the oracle, con¬ 
sulted it for the third time, asking whether his 
monarchy would last long. The Pythia replied 
that lie should flee along the Ilermus, when a 
mule became king over the Mcdes. By this mule 
was signified Cyrus, who was descended of two 
different nations, his father being a Persian, but 
his mother a Mode. Croesus, however, thought 
that a mule would never be king over the Mcdes, 
and proceeded confidently to follow the advice of 
the oracle about making allies of the Greeks. 
Upon inquiry, he found that the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians were the most powerful of the 
Greeks; but that the Athenians were distracted 
by the civil dissensions between Peisistratus and 
the Alcmaconidae, while the Lacedaemonians had 
just come off victorious from a long and dangerous 
war with the people of Tegea. Croesus therefore 
sent presents to the Lacedaemonians, with a re¬ 
quest for their alliance, and his request was grant¬ 
ed by the Lacedaemonians, on whom he had pre¬ 
viously conferred a favour. All that they did for 
him, however, was to send a present, which never 
reached him. Croesus, having now fully deter¬ 
mined on the war, in spite of the good advice of a 
Lydian named Sandanis (Herod, i. 71), and hav¬ 
ing some time before made a league with Amnsis, 
king of Egypt, and Labvnctus, king of the Baby¬ 
lonians, marched across the I Inly s, which was the 
boundary betweeen the Medo Persian empire and 
his own. The pretext for his aggression was to 
avenge the wrongs of his brother-in-law Astynges, 
whom Cyrus had deposed from the throne of Media, 
lie wasted the country of the Cappadocians (whom 
the Greeks called also Syrians) and took their 
strongest town, that of the Pterii, near Sinope, in 
the neighbourhood of which he was met by Cyrus, 
and they fought an indecisive battle, which wa9 
broken off by night, (b. c. 546.) The following 
day, jus Cyrus did not offer battle, and ns his own 
army was much inferior to the Persian in num¬ 
bers, Croesus marched back to Sardis, with the 
intention of summoning his allies and recruiting 
his own forces, and then renewing the war on the 
return of spring. Accordingly, he sent heralds to 
the Acgyptians, Babylonians, and Lacedaemonians, 
requesting their aid at Sardis in five months, and 
in the meantime ho disbanded all his mercenary 
troops. Cyrus, however, pursued him with a 
rapidity which he had not expected, and appeared 
before Sardis before his approach could be an¬ 
nounced. Croesus led out his Lydian cavalry to 
battle, and was totally defeated. In this battle 
Cyrus is said to have employed the stratagem of 
opposing his camels to the enemy's horses, which 
could not endure the noise or odour of the camels. 
Croesus, being now shut up in Sardis, sent again 
to hasten his allies. One of his emissaries, named 
Eurybatus, betrayed his counsels to Cyrus [Eu- 
ryuatus], and before any help could arrive, 
Sardis was taken by the boldness of a Mardian, 
who found an unprotected point in its defences, 
after Croesus had reigned 14 years, and had been 
besieged 14 days. (Near the end of 546, B. a) 
Croesus was taken alive, and devoted to the flames 
by Cyrus, together with 14 Lydian youths, 
probably as a thanksgiving sacrifice to the god 
whom the Persians worship in the symbol of fire. 
But as Croesus stood in fetters upon the pyre, the 
warning of Solon came to his mind, and having 
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broken a long silence with a groan, he thrice 
uttered the name of Solon. Cyrus inquired who 
it was that he called on, and, upon hearing the 
story, repented of his purpose, and ordered the 
fire to be quenched. When this could not he 
done, Croesus prayed aloud with tears to Apollo, 
by all the presents he had given him, to save him 
now, and immediately the fire was quenched by a 
storm of rain. Believing that Croesus was under 
a special divine protection, and no doubt also 
struck by the warning of Solon, Cyrus took 
Croesus for his friend and counsellor, and gave him 
for an abode the city of Barenc, near Ecbatana. 
In his expedition against the Massagetac, Cyrus had 
Croesus with him, and followed his advice about 
the passage of the Araxes. Before passing the 
river, however, he sent him back to Persia, with 
his own son Cambyses, whom lie charged to ho¬ 
nour Croesus, and Croesus to advise his son. 
When Cambyses came to the throne, and invaded 
Egypt, Croesus accompanied him. In the affair 
of Prexaspcs and his son, Croesus at first acted 
the part of a flattering courtier, though not, as it 
seems, without a touch of irony (Herod, iii. 84); 
but, after Cambyses had murdered the youth, 
Croesus boldly admonished him, and was obliged 
to fly for hi9 life from the presence of the king. 
The servants of Cambyses concealed him, thinking 
that their master would repent of having wished 
to kill him. And so it happened; but when 
Cambyses heard that Croesus was alive, he said 
that he was glad, but he ordered those who had 
saved him to be put to death for their disobedience. 
Of the time and circumstances of Croesus's death 
we know nothing. A few additional, hut unim- 

K rtant incidents in his life, arc mentioned by 
erodotus. Ctcsias's account of the taking of 
Sardis is somewhat different from that of Hero¬ 
dotus. (Herod, i. 6, 7, 26—94, 130, 155, 207, 
208, iii. 14, 34—36, v. 36, vi. 37, 125, viii. 
35; Ctcsias, Persica , 4, ed. Lion, ap. Phot. Cod. 
72, p. 36, B-ekkcr; Ptol. Ilephaest. ap. Phot. Cod. 
190, p. 146, b. 21, 148, b. 31; Plat. Sol. 27; 
Diod. ix. 2, 25—27, 29, 31—34, xvi. 56; 
Justin i. 7.) Xenophon, in his historical romance, 
gives somo further particulars about Croesus which 
are unsupported by any other testimony and 
opposed to that of Herodotus, with whom, how¬ 
ever, he for the most part ugrees. (Cyrojt i. 5, 
ii. 1, iv. 1,2, vi. 2, vii. 1—4, viii. 2.) [P. S.] 
CROMUS (K pwpos), a son of Poseidon, from 
whom Cromyon in the territory of Corinth was 
believed to havo derived its name. (Paus. ii. 1. 
§ 3.) A son of Lycaon likewise boro this name. 
(Pans. viii. 3. § 1.) [L. S.] 

CRO'NIDES or CRONI'ON (K povtiw or 
Kpoi'lau'), a patronymic from Cronus, and very 
commonly given to Zeus, the son of Cronus. (Horn. 
//. i. 528, ii. lll,&c.) [L. S.] 

CRO'NIUS (K p6vios\ the name of two mythi¬ 
cal personages, the one a son of Zeus by the 
nymph Himalia (Diod. v. 55), and the other a 
suitor of Hippodameia, who was killed by Oeno- 

maus. (Paus. vi. 21. § 7.) [L. S.] 

CRO'NIUS (Kpovios), a Pythagorean philoso¬ 
pher. (Porphyr. Vit. Plot. 20 ; Euseb. Hist. Ecdcs. 
vi. 19.) Ncmesius (de Anim. 2, p. 35) mentions 
a work of bis 7repl vaXiyycvcrrlas, and Origen is 
said to have diligently studied the works of Cro- 
nius. (Stiid. s.v.'ftpiyevys.) Porphyrius also states, 
that he endeavoured to explain the fables of the 
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Homeric poems in a philosophical manner. This 
is all we know about Cronius, although he appears 
to have been very distinguished among the later 
Pj'thagorenns. [L. S.] 

CRO'NIUS, an engraver of gems, who lived 
between the times of Alexander and Augustus. 
(Plin. H N. xxxvii. 4; Visconti, Oeuv.dw. ii. 
p. 123.) [L. U.] 

CRONUS (Kpdvos), a son of Uranus and Ge, 
and the youngest among the Titans. He was 
married to Rhea, by whom he became the father of 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and 
Zeus. Cheiron is also called a son of Cronus. 
(Hesiod. Thcop. 137, 452, &c.; Apollod. i. 1. §3, 
&c.) At the instigation of his mother, Cronus un¬ 
manned his father for having thrown the Cyclopes, 
who were likewise his children by Ge, into Tar¬ 
tarus. Out of the blood thus shed sprang up the 
Erinnyes. When the Cyclopes were delivered 
from Tartarus, the government of the world was 
taken from Uranus and given to Cronus, who in 
his turn lost it through Zeus, ns was predicted to 
him by Ge and Uranus. [Zeus.] The Romans 
identified their Saturnua with the Cronus of the 
Greeks. [Saturnus.] [L. S.] 

C ROT US ( Kp6ro$\ a son of Pan by Eupheme, 
the nurse of the Muses with whom he was brought 
up, and at whoso request he was placed among the 
stars ns Sagittarius as he had been a skilful shooter. 
(Ilygin. Fab. 224 ; Poet. Astr. ii. 77.) [L. S.] 
CRUS, an agnomen of L. Cornelius Lentulus, 
consul, b. c. 49. [Lentulus.] 

CTEATUS. [Moliones.] 

CTF/SIAS (KrTfoaas). 1. Of Cnidus in Carin,. 
and a son of Ctesiochus or Ctcsiarchus. (Suid. 
s.v. Kr-hcrias; Kudocin, p. 268 ; Tzetz. Chit. i. 82.) 
Cnidus was celebrated from early times as a seat 
of medical knowledge, and Ctcsias who himself 
belonged to the family of the Asclepiadac, was a 
physician by profession. He was a contemporary 
of Xenophon ; and if Herodotus lived till b.c. 425, 
or, according to some, even till it. c. 408, Ctcsias 
may be called a contemporary of Herodotus, 
lie lived for a number of years in Persia at the 
court of king Artaxcrxcs Mncmon, ns private phy¬ 
sician to the king. (Strab. xiv. p. 056.) Diodorus 
(ii. 32) states, that Ctcsias was made prisoner by 
the king, and that owing to his great skill in me¬ 
dicine, he was afterwards drawn to the court, and 
was highly honoured there. This statement, 
which contains nothing to suggest the time when 
Ctesias was made prisoner, has been referred by 
some critics to the war between Artaxerxes 
and his brother, Cyrus the Younger, b. c. 401. 
But, in the first place, Ctesias is already men¬ 
tioned, during that war, as accompanying the king. 
(Xen. Anab. i. 8. $ 27.) Moreover, if as Diodorus 
and Tzctzes state, Ctesias remained seventeen 
years at the court of Persia, and returned to his 
native country in B. c. 398 (Diod. xiv. 46; comp. 
Plot. Artax. 21), it follows, that he must have 
gone to Persia long before the battle of Cunaxa, 
that is. about b. c. 415. The statement, that 
Ctesias entered Persia as a prisoner of war, has 
been doubted; and if we consider the favour with 
which other Greek physicians, such as Democedes 
and Hippocrates were treated and how they were 
sought for at the court of Persia, it is not impro¬ 
bable that Ctesias may have been invited to the 
court; but the express statement of Diodorus, that 
he was made a prisoner cannot be upset by such a 
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mere probability. There are two accounts res¬ 
pecting his return to Cnidus. It took place at the 
time when Conon was in Cyprus. Ctesias himself 
had simply stated, that he asked Artaxerxes and 
obtained from him the permission to return. Ac¬ 
cording to the other account, Conon sent a letter 
to the king, in which he gave him advice as to the 
means of humbling the Lacedaemonians. Conon 
requested the bearer to get the letter delivered to 
the king by some of the Greeks who were staying 
at his court. When the letter was given for this 
purpose to Ctesias, the latter inserted a passage in 
which he made Conon desire the king to send 
Ctesias to the west, as he would be a very useful 
person there. (Plut. Artax. 21.) The latter ac¬ 
count is not recommended by any strong internal 
probability, and the simple statement of Ctesias 
himself seems to be more entitled to credit. How 
long Ctesias survived his return to Cnidus is un¬ 
known. 

During his stay in Persia, Ctesias gathered all 
the information that was attainable in that coun¬ 
try, and wrote— 1. A great work on the history 
of Persia (UtpoiKa) with the vjew of giving his 
countrymen a more accurate knowledge of that 
empire than they possessed, and to refute the 
errors current in Greece, which had arisen partly 
from ignorance and partly from the national vanity 
of the Greeks. The materials for his history, so 
far as he did not describe events of which he had 
been an eye-witness, he derived, according to the 
testimony of Diodorus, from the Persian archives 
(8i<p04pai 0a<n\iKa(), or the official history of the 
Persian empire, which was written in accordance 
with a law of the country. This important work 
of CteBias, which, like that of Herodotus, was 
written in the Ionic dialect, consisted of twenty- 
three books. The first six contained the history 
of the great Assyrian monarchy down to the foun¬ 
dation of the kingdom of Persia. It is for this 
reason that Strabo (xiv. p. 656) speaks of Ctesias as 
< ruyypa\}/as rd *Aoavpiaicd kcu ra Tleptrind. The 
next seven books contained the history of Persia 
down to the end of the reign of Xerxes, and the 
remaining ten carried the history down to tho time 
when Ctcsias left Persia, u e. to the year b. c. 398. 
(Diod. xiv. 46.) The form and style of this work 
were of considerable merit, and its loss may bo 
regarded as one of the most serious for the history 
of the East. (Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verb. 10; 
Dcmetr. Phal. De Elocut. §§ 212, 215.) All that 
is now extant of it is a meagre abridgment in 
Photius (Cod. 72), and a number of fragments 
which are preserved in Diodorus, Athenacus, Plu¬ 
tarch, and others. Of the first portion, which 
contained the history of Assyria, there is no 
abridgment in Photius, and all we possess of that 
part is contained in the second book of Diodorus, 
which seems to be taken almost entirely from Ctc¬ 
sias. There we find that the accounts’of Ctcsias, 
especially in their chronology, differ considerably 
from those of Berosus, who likewise derived his 
information from eastern sources. These discre¬ 
pancies can only be explained by the fact, that the 
annals used by the two historians were written in 
different places and under different circumstances. 
The chronicles used by Ctcsias were written by 
official persons, and those used by Berosus were 
the work of priests; both therefore were written 
from a different point of view, and neither was per¬ 
haps strictly true in all its details. The part of 
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Ctcsias’s work which contained the history of 
Persia, that is, from the sixth book to the end, is 
somewhat better known from the extracts which 
Photius made from it, and which are still extant. 
Here again Ctesias is frequently at variance with 
other Greek writers, especially with Herodotus. 
To account for this, we must remember, that he is 
expressly reported to have written his work with 
the intention of correcting the erroneous notions 
about Persia in Greece; and if this was the case, 
the reader must naturally be prepared to find the 
accounts of Ctesia9 differing from those of others. 
It is moreover not improbable, that the Persian 
chronicles were as partial to the Persians, if not 
more so, as the accounts written by Greeks were 
to the Greeks. These considerations sufficiently 
account, in our opinion, for the differences existing 
between the statements of Ctesias and other writ- 
el's ; and there appears to be no reason for charging 
him, as some have done, with wilfully falsifying 
history. It is at least certain, that there can be 
no positive evidence for such a serious charge. 
The court chronicles of Persia appear to have con¬ 
tained chiefly the history of the royal family, the 
occurrences at the court and the seraglio, the in¬ 
trigues of the women and eunuchs, and the insur¬ 
rections of satraps to make themselves independent 
of the great monarch. Suidas (s. v. ndp<pi\a) 
mentions, that Pnmphila made an abridgment of 
the work of Ctesias, probably the Persica, in three 
books. 

Another work, for which Ctesias also collected 
bis materials during Iris stay in Persia, was—2. A 
treatise on India (T r5iua) in one book, of which 
wo likewise possess an abridgment in Photius 
and a great number of fragments preserved in other 
writers. The description refers chiefly to the 
north-western part of India, and is principally 
confined to a description of the natural history, the 
reduce of the soil, and the animals and men of 
ndia. In this description truth is to a great 
extent mixed up with fables, and it scents to be 
mainly owing to this work that Ctesias was looked 
upon in later thnc3 as an author who deserved no 
credit. Rut if his account of India is looked upon 
from a proper point of view, it docs not in any way 
deserve to be treated with contempt Ctesias him¬ 
self never visited India, and his work was the first 
in the Greek language that was written upon that 
country: he could do nothing more than lay before 
his countrymen that which was known or believed 
about India among the Persians. His Indica must 
therefore be regarded as a picture of India, such as 
it was conceived by the Persians. Many things 
in his description which were formerly looked upon 
as fabulous, have been proved by the more recent 
discoveries in India to be founded on facts. 

Ctesias also wrote several other works, of which, 
however, we know little more than their titles: 
they were—3. Ilepl ’OpcGi', which consisted of at 
least two books. (Plut. de Fluv. 21 ; Stob. Froril. 
C. 18.) 4. rUphrAoi/s ’Adas (Steph. Byz. s. v. 

2lyvuns), which is perhaps the same as the ILpi?)- 
yTjffis of which Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. Koavryj) 
quotes the third book. 5. Ufpl TloTafxuv (Plut. 
dc Fluv. 19), and 6. Ilf pi ruv Hard rriv ’A aiav 
<p6peov. It has been inferred from a passage in 
Galen (v. p. 652, ed. Basil.), that Ctesias .also 
wrote on medicine, but no accounts of his medical 
works have come down to us. 

The abridgment which Photius made of the 
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Persica and Indica of Ctesias were printed sepa¬ 
rately by II. Stephens, Paris, 1557 and 1594, 8vo., 
and were also added to his edition of Herodotus. 
After Iris time it became customary to print the 
remains of Ctesias as an appendix to Herodotus. 
The first separate edition of those abridgments, 
together with the fragments preserved in other 
writers, is that of A. Lion, Gottingen, 1823, 8vo., 
with critical notes and a Latin translation. A 
more complete edition, with an introductory essay 
on the life and writings of Ctesias, is that of Bahr, 
Frankfort, 1824, 8vo. (Compare Fabric. Bib/. 
Grace, ii. p. 740, See. ; Rettig, Clesiac Cnidii Vita 
cum apj^endicc de libris Ctcsiue , Hanov. 1827, 8vo.; 
K. L. Blum, Hcrodot und Ctesias , Heidclb. 1836, 
8 vo.) 

2. Of Ephesus, an epic poet, who is mentioned 
by Plutarch (dc Fluv. 18) as the author of an epic 
poem, Tlfpfnjts. Ilisage is quite unknown. Welckcr 
(Der Episch. Ct/cl. p. 50) considers this Ctesias to 
be the same as the Musaeus (which he regards as 
a fictitious name) of Ephesus to whom Suidas and 
Eudocia ascribe an epic poem, Pcrseis, in ten books. 
But this is a mere conjecture, in support of which 
little can be said. [L. S.] 

CTESIT.1US (K rriaietos). 1. A Greek histo¬ 
rian, who probably lived at the time of the first 

Ptolemies, or at least after the time of Demosthenes, 
for we learn from Plutarch (Dcm. 5), that Ilcnnip- 
pus of Smyrna referred to him ns his authority for 
some statement respecting Demosthenes. Accord¬ 
ing to Apollodorus (ap. Fldcyon. dc Lonyaev. 2), 
Ctesibius died during a walk at the age of 104, 
and according to Lucian (Mncrob. 22), at the ago 
of 124 years. Whether he was the author of a 
work, Utpl 4>i\o<To<pias t referred to by Plutarch 
( Vit. X Oral. p. 844, c.) is uncertain. 

2. A Cynic philosopher, a native of Clmlcis and 
a friend of Menedemus. According to Athcnaeus, 
who relates an anecdote about him, ho lived in the 
reign of Antigonus, king of Macedonia. (Athen. i. 
p. 15, iv. p. 162.) [L. S.] 

CTESI'BIUS (Kr rjaiSios), celebrated for his 
mechanical inventions, was born at Alexandria, 
and lived probably about n. c. 250, in the reigns 
of Ptolemy Philadclplius and Eucrgctcs, though 
Athcnaeus (iv. p. 174) says, that he flourished in 
the time of the second Euergetes. His father was 
a barber, but his own taste led him to devote him¬ 
self to mechanics. He is said to have invented a 
clepsydra or water-clock, a hydraulic organ (uSpau- 
Xis) and other machines, and to have been the first 
to discover the elastic force of air and apply it as a 
moving power. Vitruvius (lib. vii. praef.) men¬ 
tions him as an author, but none of his works re¬ 
main. He was the teacher, and has been supposed 
to have been the father, of Hero Alcxandrinus, whose 
treatise called /3(A oirouKa h;is also sometimes been 
attributed to him. (VitruY. ix. 9, x. 12; Plin. If. 
N. vii. 37; Athen. iv. p. 174, xi. p. 497; Philo 
Byzant. ap. Vet. Math. pp. 56, 67, 72 •, Fabric. 
BiU. Graec. vol. ii. p. 591.) [ W. F. D.j 

CTE'SICLES (Krr^crixAris), the author of a 
chronological work (xpoywd or XP&oi), of which 
two fragments are preserved in Athenaeus (vi. p. 
272, x. p. 445.) [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES, the author af a beautiful statue 
at Samos, about which a similar story is told by 
Athcnaeus (xiii. p. 606, a.) as that respecting the 
injur}' sustained by the Cnidian Venus of Praxi¬ 
teles. [L.U.] 

3 31! 2 
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CTESIDE'MUS, a painter celebrated for two 
pictures, representing the conquest of Oechalia and 
the story of Laodamia. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 40. 
§ 33.) He was the master of Antiphilus (Plin. 
xxxv. 37), a contemporary of Apelles. [L. U.] 
CTESILAUS. [Cresilaus.] 
CTESI'LOCHUS, a painter, the pupil and per¬ 
haps brother of Apelles, known by a ludicrous 
picture representing the birth of Bacchus. (Plin. 
xxxv. 40. § 33; Suid. s. v. ’A7r€AA,r)s.) [L. U.] 
CTE'SIPHON ( KttjitkP^u). 1. A son of 

Leosthenes of Anaphlystus, was accused by Aes¬ 
chines for having proposed the decree, that De¬ 
mosthenes should be honoured with the crown. 
[Aeschines ; Demosthenes.] 

2. An Athenian, who was sent in b. c. 348 as 
ambassador to king Philip of Macedonia, with the 
view of recovering the ransom which Phrynon of 
Rhamnus had been obliged to pay during the 
truce of the Olympian games to pirates who were 
in the pay of Philip. On his return from Mace¬ 
donia, Ctesiphon confirmed the report which had 
been brought to Athens by Euboean ambassadors, 
that Philip was inclined to make peace with the 
Athenians. After this, Ctesiphon was one of the 
ten ambassadors who treated with Philip about 
pence. (Dcm. de Fuls. Ley. pp. 344, 371 ; Argum. 
ml Dcm. dc Fuls. Ley. p. 336 ; Acschin. dc Fuls. 
Leg. cc. 4, 12, 14 ; Harpocrat. s. v. KrruTi'fxci/.) 

3. The author of a work on Bocotia, of which 
Plutarch (Parall. Min . 12) quotes the third book. 
Whether ho is the same as the Ctesiphon who 
wrote on plants and trees (Pint, do Fluv . 14, 10) 
is uncertain. 

4. An Athenian poet, who wrote a peculiar 

kind of martial songs called Ku\a6poi, and seems to 
have lived at the court of the Attali at Pergainus. 
(Athen. xv. p. 697.) [L. S.] 

CTESIPHON, artist. [Chersimron.] 
CTESIPPUS (KnftmnrofV 1. The name of 
two sons of Heracles, the one by Deianeira, and the 
other by Astydameia. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 0; Paus. 
ii. 19. § 1, iii. 16. § 5.) 

2. A son of Polythcrees of Same, one of the 
suitors of Penelope, wns killed by Philoetius, the 
cow-herd. (Horn. Od. xx. 288, &c., xxii. 285, 
&c.) [L. S.] 

CTESIPPUS (Krifrtinroy). 1. [Chaurias, 
p. 676, b.] 

2. The author of a history of Scythia, of which 
the second book is quoted by Plutarch. {De Fluv. 

5.) [L. S.] 

CTE'SIUS (Kr^ios), the protector of property, 
occurs as a surname of Zeus at Phlyus, and of 
Hermes. (Athen. xi. p. 473; Paus. i. 31. § 2.) 
Ctesius occurs also as a proper name. (Horn. Od. 
xv. 413.) [L.S.] 

CTESYLLA (K-nffnAAa), a beautiful maiden 
of the island of Cos, of whom and Hcrmochares 
Antoninus Libcralis {Met. 1) relates nearly the 
same story which other writers relate of Cydippc 
and Acontius. [Acontius.] Buttmann (Mythol. 
ii. p. 135, &c.) thinks that Ctesylla was originally 
an attribute of some ancient national divinity at 
Ceos—Aphrodite Ctesylla was worshipped there— 
who was believed to have had some love affair 
with a mortal. [L. S.] 

CUBA, CUNI'NA, and RUMI'NA, three 
Roman genii, who were worshipped as the protec¬ 
tors of infants sleeping in their cradles, and to 
whom libations of milk were offered. Cttnac signi- 
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fies a cradle, and ram a or rumis was in ancient 
Latin the same as mamma, a mother's breast. 
(August, de CiviL Dei , iv. 10, &c.; Lactant. i. 20, 
36 ; Varro, ap. Non. p. 167, up. Donat., ad TcrenU 
Fhorm. i. 1. 14.) [L. S.] 

CUBI'DIUS. [Cobidas.] 

CU'LLEO or CU'LEO, the name of a plebeian 
family of the Terentia gens. 

1. ’Q. Terentius Culleo, belonged to a family 
of praetorian rank, and was a senator of considera¬ 
ble distinction. (Val. Max. v. 2. § 5.) He was 
taken prisoner in the course of the second Punic 
war, but at what time is uncertain, and obtained 
his liberty at the conclusion of the war in b.c.201. 
To shew his gratitude to P. Scipio, he followed 
his triumphal car, wearing the pileus or cap of 
liberty, like an emancipated slave; and subse¬ 
quently, on the death of Scipio, he attended his 
funeral, walking before the bier with the cap of 
liberty again on his head, and he likewise distri¬ 
buted muisum, or sweet wine, among the attend¬ 
ants of the funeral. 

In b. c. 195, Culleo was one of the three ambas¬ 
sadors who were sent to Carthage to complain that 
Hannibal was forming the design of making war 
upon the Romans in conjunction with Antiochus. 
In b. c. 187 Culleo was praetor peregrinus, mid ho 
was appointed by the senate in this year as tho 
commissioner to conduct the inquiry respecting the 
money of Antiochus, which was said to have been 
misappropriated by L. Scipio Asiaticus and his le¬ 
gates. This appointment was made under a plcbis- 
citum which had been carried chiefly through the 
influence of Cato the censor, and which referred to 
the senate to nominate a commissioner to inquire 
into the matter. The respect which Culleo had paid 
to P. Scipio was well known, and the friends of 
the Scipios probably supported his appointment for 
that reason ; though it is suited, on the other hand, 
that his nomination to the office was brought about 
by the enemies of Scipio, because lie was in reality 
an enemy to the family, and had been guilty of 
hypocrisy in the honours lie had paid to his deli¬ 
verer from captivity. But however this may be, 
L. Scipio and others were condemned by him ; 
from which we may conclude, either that lie was 
in reality in league with the party opposed to the 
Scipios, or that their guilt was so clear that ho 
dared not acquit even his friends. 

In b. c. 184, Culleo was an unsuccessful candi¬ 
date for the consulship, and in 181 was one of the 
three ambassadors sent to Masinissa and Carthage 
to ask for assistance in the war against Perseus. 
(Liv. xxx. 43, 45, xxxiii. 47, xxxviii. 42, 55, 
xxxix. 32, xlii. 35; Val. Max. v. 2. § 5; Pint. 
Apophth. p. 196.) 

2. Q. Terentius Culi.eo, was tribune of the 
plehs, B. c. 58, the year in which Cicero was ba¬ 
nished. lie was a friend of Cicero’s, and did all 
in his power to prevent his banishment and after¬ 
wards to obtain his recall. He is mentioned by 
Cicero two years afterwards as one of the minor 
pontiffs. In the war which followed the death of 
Caesar we find Culleo in b. c. 43 passing over from 
the army of Antony to join Lentulus. Culleo was 
placed by Lepidus to guard the passage of the 
Alps; but he allowed Antony to crass them with¬ 
out offering any resistance. (Cic. ad Alt. iii. 15, 
de Hamsp. Rcsp. 6, ad Fam. x. 34, comp, ad Qu. 
Fr. ii. 2, ad Att. viii. 12; Appian, B. C. iii. 83.) 

L. CULLE'OLUS, proconsul, perhaps of Illy- 
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ricum, about b. c. 60, to whom two of Cicero’s 
letters .are addressed (ad Fam. xiii. 41, 42), was 
probably one of the Terentii. 

CUMA'NUS, VENTI'DIUS. [Felix, An- 

TONIUS.] 

CUNCTA'TOR, a surname given to Q. Fabius 

Maximus, who fought against Hannibal. 

CUPI'DO was, like Amor and Voluptas, a 
modification of the Greek Eros, whose worship was 
carried to Rome from Greece. (Cic. ap. Ladant. 

1. 20. 14; Plnut. Cure. i. 1, 3; see Eros.) [L.S.] 

C. CUPIE'NNIUS. 1. A person to whom 

Cicero wrote a letter in b. c. 44, entreating him to 
inteiest himself in the affairs of the inhabitants of 
Buthrotum, and reminding him of the friendship 
which had existed between the father of Cupien- 
Jiius and Cicero himself. (Cic. ad AtL xvi. 16, d.) 

2. The Cupiennius attacked by Horace (&*/. i. 

2. 36) on account of his adulterous intercourse 
with Roman matrons, is said by the Scholiast on 
Horace to have been C. Cupiennius Libo of Cuma, 
a friend of Augustus. 

'Ihere are 6omo coins extant bearing the names 
of L. Cupiennius and C. Cupiennius ; but who 
these persons were, is not known. (Eckhel, v. 
p. 1.9.9.) 

CURA, the personification of Care, respecting 
whose connexion with man an ingenious allegorical 
story is related by Hyginus. (Fab. 220.) [L. S.1 
CURF/TES. [Zki-s.] 

CURIA GENS, plebeian, is mentioned for the 
first time in the beginning of the third century 
n. c., when it was rendered illustrious by M\ Cu- 
rius Dentatus. [Dentatus.] This is the only 
cognomen which occurs in the gens : for the other 
members of it, see Curius. [L. S.j 

CURIA'TIA GENS. The existence of a pa¬ 
trician gens of this name is attested by Livy (i. 
30, comp. Dionys. iii. 30), who expressly mentions 
the Curiatii among the noble Alban gentes, which, 
after the destruction of Alba, were transplanted to 
Rome, and there received among the Patres. This 
opinion is not contradicted by the fact that in B. c. 
401 and 138 we meet with Curiatii who were tri¬ 
bunes of the people and consequently plebeians, 
for this phenomenon may be accounted for here, as 
in other cases, by the supposition that the plebeian 
Curiatii were the descendants of freedmen of the 
patrician Curiatii, or that some members of the 
patrician gens had gone over to the plebeians. The 
Alban origin of the Curiatii is also stated in the 
story about the three Curiatii who in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius fought with the three Roman 
brothers, the Horatii, and were conquered by the 
cunning and bravery of one of the Horatii, though 
some writers described the Curiatii as Romans 
and the Horatii as Albans. (Liv. i. 24, &c. ; 
Dionys. iii. 11, &c.; Plut. Parall. Gr. et. Pom. 16; 
Fior. i. 3; Aural. Viet, dc Fir. III. 4 ; Zonar. vii. 
6; Niebuhr, Hist, of Pome, i. p. 348; comp. 
JIoratius.) No members of the patrician Curintia 
gens, so far as our records go, rose to any eminence 
at Rome, and there are but few whose names have 
come down to us. The only cognomen of the gens 
in the times of the republic is Fistus. For the 
plebeians who are mentioned without a cognomen, 
80C CURJATIUS. [L. S.j 

CURIATIUS. 1. P. Curiatius, tribune of 
the people in B. C. 401. The college of tribunes 
in that year laboured under great unpopularity, as 
two of them had been appointed by the co-optation 
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of the college under the influence of the patricians. 
P. Curiatius and two of his colleagues, M. Metilius 
and M. Minucius, endeavoured to counteract the 
unpopularity and turn the hatred of the people 
against the patricians by bringing a charge against 
Sergius and Virginias, two military tribunes of the 
year previous, whom they declared to be the au¬ 
thors of all the mischief and the cause of the peo¬ 
ple’s sufferings. Both the accused were condemned 
to pay a heavy fine, and the tribunes of the people 
soon after brought forward an agrarian law, and 
prevented the tribute for the maintenance of the 
armies being levied from the plebeians. (Liv. v. 
11 , 12 .) 

2. C. Curiatius, tribune of the people in b. c. 
138, is characterised by Cicero (de Leg. iii. 9) as 
a homo infimus. He caused the consuls of the 
year, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica (whom he nick¬ 
named Serapio) and D. Junius Brutus to bo thrown 
into prison for the severity with which they pro¬ 
ceeded in levying fresh troop6, and for their disre¬ 
gard to the privilege of the tribunes to exempt 
certain persons from military service. (LW. Epit. 
55 ; VaL Max. iii. 7. § 3.) 

There are extant several coins, on which wo 
read C. Cur. Trigs, or C. Cur. F., and which 
may belong to this tribune or a son of his ; but it 
is just ns probable that they belonged to some 
patrician C. Curiatius, about whom history fur¬ 
nishes no information. (Eckhel, v. p. 199, &c.) 
One C. Scaevius Curiatius, who lived in the early 
period of the empire, is mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion in Orelli (No. 4046) as duumvir in the inuni- 
cipittm of Veii. [L. S.] 

CURIATIUS MATERNUS. [Matkrnus.] 

CU'RIO, the name of a family of the Scribonia 

gens. 

1. C. Scribonius Curio, was appointed curio 
mnxinius in b. c. 174, in the place of C. Mamilius 
Vitulus, who had been carried off by tho plague. 
(Liv. xli. 26.) 

2. C. Scribonius Curio, praetor in b. c. 121, 
tho year of C. Gracchus’s death, was one of tho 
most distinguished orators of his time. Cicero 
mentions one of his orations for Scr. Fulvius, who 
was accused of incest, and states, that when a 
young man he thought this oration by far the best 
of all extant orations; but lie adds, that afterwards 
the speeches of Curio fell almost into oblivion. Ho 
was a contemporary of C. Julius Caesar Strabo, 
Cotta, and Antonins, and against the last of these 
he once spoke in the court of the centumviri for 
the brothers Cossus. (Cic. Brut. 32, dc Invent, i. 
43, de Orat. ii. 23, 33 ; Schol. Bob. in Argum. 
Oral, in Clod, et Cuiion.; Pscud.-Cic. ad Ilcrenn. 
ii. 20; Plin. II. N. vii. 41.) 

3. C. Scribonius Curio, a son of the former. 
In B. c. 100, when the seditious tribune L. Appu- 
leius Saturninus was murdered. Curio was with 
the consuls. In b. c. 90, the year in which the 
Marsic war broke out, Curio was tribune of the 
people. He afterwards served in the army of 
Sulla during his war in Greece against Archclaus, 
the general of Mithridates, and when the city of 
Athens was taken. Curio besieged the tyrant 
Aristion in the acropolis. In b. c. 82 he was in¬ 
vested with the prnetorship, and in 76 lie was 
made consul together with Cn. Octavius. After 
the expiration of the consulship, he obtained Ma¬ 
cedonia as his province, and carried on a war for 
three years in the north of his province against 
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the Dardanians and Moesians with great success, 
lie was the first Roman general who advanced in 
those regions as far as the river Danube, and on 
his return to Rome in 71, he celebrated a triumph 
over the Dardanians. Curio appears to have hence¬ 
forth remained at Rome, where he took an active 
part in all public affairs. He acted as an opponent 
of Julius Caesar, and was connected in intimate 
friendship with Cicero. When the punishment of 
the Catilinarian conspirators was discussed in the 
senate, Curio also spoke, and afterwards expressed 
his satisfaction with Cicero's measures. In the 
trial of P. Clodius, for having violated the sacra of 
the Bona Dea, Curio spoke in favour of Clodius, 
probably out of enmity towards Caesar; and Cicero 
on that occasion attacked both Clodius and Curio 
most vehemently in a speech of which considerable 
fragments are still extant. This event, however, 
does not appear to have at all interrupted their 
personal friendship, for Cicero speaks well of him 
as a man on all occasions; he says, that he was 
one of the good men of the time, and that he was 
always opposed to bad citizens. In b. c. 57 Curio 
was appointed pontifex muximus; he died four 
years later, n. c. 53. Like his fnthcr and his son, 
Curio acquired in his time some reputation as an 
orator, and we learn from Cicero, that he spoke on 
various occasions; but of all the requisites of an 
orator he had only one, yiz. elocution, and lie ex¬ 
celled most others in the purity and brilliancy of 
his diction; but his mind was altogether unculti¬ 
vated ; he was ignorant without being aware of 
this defect; he was slow in thinking and invent¬ 
ing, very awkward in his gesticulation, and with¬ 
out any power of memory. With such deficiencies 
lie could not escape the ridicule of able rivals or of 
his audience; and on one occasion, probably during 
his tribuneship, while ho was addressing the peo- 
le, ho was gradually deserted by all his hearers, 
lis orations were published, and he also wrote 
a work against Caesar in the form of a dialogue, 
in which his son, C. Scribonius Curio, was one of 
the interlocutors, and which had the same defi¬ 
ciencies as his orations. (The numerous passages 
in which he is spoken of by Cicero arc given in 
Orelli'8 Onom. Tull. ii. p. 525, See. ; comp. Plut. 
Sull. 14; Appian, Mithrid . GO; Eutrop. vi. 2; 
Oros. iv. 23; Suet. Cuea. 9, 49, 52; Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 16 ; Val. Max. ix. 14. § 5; Plin. //. N. 
vii. 12; Solin. i. G ; Quintil. vi. 3. § 76.) 

4. C. Scribonius Curio, the son of the former, 
and, like his father, a friend of Cicero, and an ora¬ 
tor of great natural talents, which however he left 
uncultivated from carelessness and want of indus¬ 
try. Cicero knew him from his childhood, and 
did all he could to direct his great talents into a 
proper,channel, to suppress his love of pleasure 
and of wealth, and to create in him a desire for 
true fame and virtue, but without any success, 
and Curio was and remained a person of most pro¬ 
fligate character. He was married to Fulvia, who 
afterwards became the wife of Antony, and by 
whom Curio had a daughter who was as dissolute 
as her mother. Owing to his family connexions 
and several other outward circumstances, he be¬ 
longed to the party of Pompey, although in his 
heart he was favourably disposed towards Caesar. 
After having been quaestor in Asia, where he had 
discharged the duties of his office in a praiseworthy 
manner, he sued for and obtained the tribuneship 
for the eventful year b. c. 50. Curio, who was as 
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reckless in squandering money as he was insatiable 
in acquiring it, had by this time contracted enor¬ 
mous debts, and he saw no way of getting out of 
his difficulties except by an utter confusion of tlio 
affairs of the republic. It was believed that he 
would direct his power and influence ns tribune 
against Caesar, and at first he did so; but Caesar, 
who was anxious to gain over some of the influen¬ 
tial men of the city, paid all Curio's debts on con¬ 
dition of his abandoning the Pompeian party. 
This scheme was perfectly successful; but Curio 
was too clever and adroit a person at once to turn 
his back upon his former friends. At first he 
continued to act against Caesar; by and by he 
assumed an appearance of neutrality; and in order 
to bring about a rupture between himself and the 
Pompeian party, he brought forward some laws 
which he knew could not be carried, but which 
would afford him a specious pretext for deserting 
his friends. When it was demanded that Caesar 
should lay down his imperium before coming to 
Rome, Curio proposed that Pompey should do the 
same. This demand itself was ns fair as the 
source from which it originated was impure. Pom¬ 
pey shewed indeed a disposition to do anything that 
was fair, but it was evident that in reality he did 
not intend to do any such thing. Curio therefore 
now openly attacked Pompey, and described him as 
a person wanting to set himself up ns tyrant; but, 
in order not to lose every appearance of neutrality 
even now, he declared, that if Caesar and Pompey 
would not consent to lay down their imperium, 
both must be declared public cmcmies, and war 
must be forthwith made against them. This ex¬ 
cited Pompey's indignation so much, that he with¬ 
drew to a suburban villa. Curio, however, conti¬ 
nued to act his part in the senate; and it was 
decreed that Poiupey and Caesar should each dis¬ 
miss one of their legions, which were to be sent to 
Syria. Pompey cunningly evaded obeying the 
command by demanding kick from Caesar a legion 
which he had lent him in b. c. 53; and Caesar 
sent the two legions required, which, however, 
instead of going to Syria, took up their winter- 
quarters nt Capua. 

Soon after, the consul Claudius Mnrcellus pro¬ 
posed to the senate the question, whether a suc¬ 
cessor of Caesar should be sent out, and whether 
Pompey was to be deprived of his imperium ? 
The senate consented to the former, but refused to 
do the latter. Curio repeated his former proposal, 
that both the proconsuls should lay down their 
power, and when it was put to the vote, a large 
majority of the senators voted for Curio. Claudius 
Marcellas, who had always pretended to be a 
champion of the senate, now refused obedience to 
its decree; and as there was a report that Caesar 
was advancing with his army towards Rome, lie 
proposed that the two legions stationed at Capua 
should be got ready at once to march against Cae¬ 
sar. Curio, however, denied the truth of the re¬ 
port, and prevented the consul's command being 
obeyed. Claudius Marcellus and his colleague, 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus now rushed out of the city to 
Pompey, and solemnly called upon him to under¬ 
take the command of all the troops in Italy, and 
save the republic. Curio now could not interfere, 
as he could not quit the city in the character of 
tribune ; he therefore addressed the people, and 
called upon them to demand of the consuls not to 
permit Pompey to levy an army. But lie was not 
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listened to. Amid tliese disputes the year of 
Curio's tribuneship was coming to its close, and as 
he had good reason to fear for his own safety, he 
was induced by despair to quit the city and go to 
Caesar, who was at Ravenna aud consulted him as 
to what was to be done. Curio urged the neces¬ 
sity of immediately collecting his troops and march¬ 
ing them against Rome. Caesar, however, was 
still inclined to settle the question in a peaceful 
manner, and despatched Curio with a message to 
the senate. But when Domitius Ahenobarbus was 
actually appointed Caesar’s successor, and when 
the new tribunes, Antony and Q. Cassius, who 
followed in Curio's footsteps, were commanded by 
the consuls to quit the senate, and when even 
their lives were threatened by the partizans of 
Pompey, the tribunes together with Curio fled in 
the night following, and went to Caesar at Raven¬ 
na. He and his army received them as men per¬ 
secuted, and treated as enemies for their zeal in 
upholding the freedom of the republic. 

The breaking out of the civil war could now be 
avoided no longer. Curio collected the troops sta¬ 
tioned in Umbria and Etruria, and led them to 
Caesar, who rewarded him with the province of 
Sicily and the title of propraetor, b. c. 49. Curio 
was successful in crushing the party of Pompey in 
Sicily, and compelled Cato to quit the island. Af¬ 
ter having effected this, he crossed over to Africa 
to attack king Juba and the Pompeian general, 
P. Attius Varus. Curio was at first successful, 
but desertion gradually became general in his 
army, which consisted of only two legions, and 
when he began to lay siege to Utica, he was at¬ 
tacked by Juba, and fell in the ensuing battle. 
His troops were dispersed, killed, and taken pri¬ 
soners, and only a few of them were able to return 
to Sicily. Africa was thus again in the hands of 
the Pompeian party. 

C. Scribonius Curio had been one of the main 
instruments in kindling the civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey. He was a bold man and 
profligate to the last degree; he squandered his 
own property as unscrupulously as that of others, 
and no means were ample enough to satisfy his 
demands. His want of modesty knew no bounds, 
and he is a fair specimen of a depraved and profli¬ 
gate Roman of that time. But he was never¬ 
theless a man of eminent talent, especially as 
an orator. This Cicero saw and appreciated, and 
lie never lost the hope of being able to turn the 
talent of Curio into a proper direction. This cir¬ 
cumstance and the esteem which Cicero had enter¬ 
tained for Curio's father, are the only things that 
can account for his tender attachment to Curio ; 
and this is one of the many instances of Cicero's 
amiable character. The first seven letters of the 
second book of Cicero's “ Epistolae ad Familiares” 
are addressed to him. (Orelli, Ouom. Tull. ii. p. 
526, &c.; comp. Caes. B. C ii. 23, &c.; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 48, 55; Appian, B. C. ii. 23, &c.; Suet. Caes. 
29, 36, dc Clur. Bid. 1; Tacit, de Oar. Oral. 37; 
Liv. Epit. 109, 110; Plut. Caes. 29, &c.. Pomp. 
58; Dion Cass. xl. 60, &c.; QuintiL vi. 3. § 76; 
Sehol. Bob. in Araum. ad Cic. Oral. in Clod, et 
Cur.) [L. S.1 

CURI'TIS, a surname of Juno, which is usually 
derived from the Sabine word curis, a lance or 
spear, which according to the ancient notions was 
tlie symbol of the imperium and mancipium, and 
would accordingly designate Juno as the ruling 
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goddess. (Ov. Fast. ii. 477, vi. 49; Macrob. Sat. 
i. 9.) Hartung (Die Rdig.der Rom. ii. p. 72) finds 
in the surname Curitis an allusion to a marriage 
ceremony, in which some of the bride’s hair was 
either really or symbolically cut off with the 
curved point of a sword. (Plut. QuaesL Rom. 87 ; 
Ov. Fast. ii. 560.) [L. S.J 

CU'RIUS. 1. M\ Curius, probably a grand¬ 
son of M\ Curius Dentatus, was tribune of the 
people in b. c. 199. He and one of his colleagues, 
M. Fulvius, opposed T. Quinctius FJamininus, who 
offered himself as a candidate for the consulship, 
without having held any of the intermediate of¬ 
fices between that of quaestor and consul; but the 
tribunes yielded to the wishes of the senate. (Liv. 

xxxii. 7.) 

2. M\ Curius, is known only through a law¬ 
suit which he had with M. Coponius about an 
inheritance, shortly before b. c. 91. A Roman 
citizen, who was anticipating his wife’s confine¬ 
ment, made a will to this effect, that if the child 
should be a son and die before the age of maturity, 
M\ Curius should succeed to his property. Soon 
after, the testator died, and his wife did not give 
birth to a son. M. Coponius, who was the next of 
kin to the deceased, now came forward, and, ap¬ 
pealing to the letter of the will, claimed the pro¬ 
perty which had been left. Q. Mucius Scaevola 
undertook to plead the cause of Coponius, and L. 
Licinius Crassus spoke for Curius. Crassus suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the inheritance for his client. 
This trial (Curiana causa), which attracted great 
attention at the time, on account of the two emi¬ 
nent men who conducted it, is often mentioned by 
Cicero. (De Oral. i. 39, 56, 67, ii. 6\ 32, 64, 
Brut. 39, 52, 53, 7 3, 88, piv Caecin. 18, Topic. 
10 .) 

3. M\ Curius (is in some editions called M\ 
Curtius), a friend of Cicero and a relation (conso- 
brinus) of C. Cnclius Caldus. He was quaestor 
urbanus in b. c. 61, and tribune of the people in 
58, when Cicero hoped that Curius would protect 
him against the machinations of P. Clodius. At 
a somewhat later time, he is called in a letter of 
Cicero's addressed to him (ad Fam. xiii. 49) a 
governor of a Roman province with the title of 
proconsul, but it is not known of what province he 
had the administration. The letter above referred 
to is the only one extant among the ad Familiares 
which is addressed to him. In the declamation 
Post Reditum in Scnalu (8) Cicero states, that he 
had been quaestor to Curius's father, whereas it is 
a well-known fact, that Cicero had been quaestor 
to Sex. Pcducaeus. This contradiction is usually 
solved by the supposition, that Curius was the 
adoptive son of Peducaeus. (Cic. ad Pam. ii. 19, 
ad Quint. Prat. i. 4, pro Flacc. 13.) 

4. M\ Curius, one of the most intimate friends 
of Cicero, who had known him from his childhood, 
and describes him as one of the kindest of men, 
always ready to serve his friends, and as a very 
pattern of politeness (urbaniUis). He lived for 
several years as a negotiator at Patrae in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. At the time when Tiro, Cicero's freedman, 
was ill at Patrae, b. c. 50 and subsequently, Curius 
took great care of him. In b. c. 46, Cicero recom¬ 
mended Curius to Scrv. Sulpicius, who was then 
governor of Achaia, and also to Auctus, his succes¬ 
sor. The intimacy between Curius and Atticus 
was still greater than that between Cicero and 
Curius; and the latter is said to have made a will 
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in which Atticus and Cicero were to be the heirs 
of his property, Cicero receiving one-fourth, and 
Atticus the rest. Among Cicero's letters to his 
friends there are three addressed to Cnrius (vii. 
23-26), and one (vii. 29) is addressed by Curius 
to Cicero. (Cic. ad.Fam. viii. 5, 6, xiii. 7,17, 50, 
xvi. 4, 5, 9, 11, ad Att. vii. 2, 3, xvL 3.) 

5. M\ Cukius, a man notorious as a gambler, 
who, however, was notwithstanding this appointed 
judex by Antony in b. c. 44. (Cic. Phil. v. 5, 
viii. 9.) 

6 . C. Curius, a brother-in-law of C. Rabirius 
(the murderer of Satuminus), and father of the 
C. Rabirius Postumus, who was adopted by C. 
Rabirius. He was a man of equestrian rank, and 
is called princeps ordinis equestris. He was the 
largest farmer of the public revenue, and acquired 
great wealtli by his undertakings, which he spent 
in sucli a manner, that he seemed to acquire it 
only with the view of obtaining the means for 
shewing his kindness and benevolence. Notwith¬ 
standing this noble character, he was once accused 
of having embezzled sums of public money, and 
with having destroyed a document by fire; but 
he was most honourably acquitted. (Cic. pro 
Bdtir. perd. 3, pro liubir. Post. 2, 17.) 

7. Q. Curius, a Roman senator, who had once 
held the office of quaestor, came forward in b. c. 
64 ns a candidate for the consulship; but he not 
merely lost his election, but, being a man of a bad 
character and a notorious gambler, he was even 
ejected from the senate. He was a friend of Cati¬ 
line, nnd an accomplice in his conspiracy; but he 
betrayed the secret to his mistress Fulvia, through 
whom it became known to Cicero. Whether he 
perished during the suppression of the conspiracy, 
or survived it, is uncertain. In the latter case, lie 
may have been the samo as the Curius mentioned 
by Appian ( B . C. v. 137), who was in Bithynia 
with Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and attempted to 
betray him, for which lie paid with his life. 

(Cic. do Petit. Cons. 3, in Tog. Cand. p. 426, 
and A8Con. in Tog. Cand. p. 95, ed. Orclli; Cic. 
ad Att. i. 1; Sallust, Gitil. 17, 23, 26; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 3.) [L. S.J 

C U'RI US FOItTUNATIA'N US. [ Fortu- 

N ATI AN US.] 

CU'RIUS, Vl'BIUS, a commander of the ca¬ 
valry in Caesar's army, when he commenced 
the war against Pompey in Italy. Several of 
Pompcy's generals at the time deserted to Vibius 
Curius. (Caes. B. C i. 24 ; Cic. ml Alt. ii. 20, ix. 
6; Quintil. vi. 3. § 73.) [L. S.] 

CUROPALATKS. [Codinus.] 

CURSOR, the name of a family of the Papiria 
gens, which was probably given to the first who 
bore it from distinguishing himself in running. 

1. L. Papirius Cursor, censor in b. c. 393, 
and afterwards twice military tribune, in b. c. 367 
and 385. (Liv. vi. 5, 11, ix. 34.) 

2. Sp. Papirius Cursor, a son of the former, 
was military tribune in b. c. 380. (Liv. vi. 27.) 

3. L. Papiiuus Cursor, a son of No. 2, does 
not occur in history till the time when lie was 
made magister equitum to the dictator L. Papirius 
Crassus in B. c. 340. In b. c. 333 he was made 
consul with C. Poctclius Libo, and according to 
some annals lie obtained the same office a second 
time in B. c. 326, the year in which the second 
Samnite war broke out. In the year following he 
was appointed dictator to conduct the war in place 
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of the consul L. Camillas, who had been taken 
seriously ill. Cursor and his magister equitum, 
Q. Fabius, afterwards sumamed Maxirnus, were 
the most distinguished generals of the time. 
Shortly after Papirius had taken the field, a doubt 
as to the validity of the auspices he had taken be¬ 
fore marching against the enemy, obliged him to 
return to Rome and take them again. Q. Fabius 
was left behind to supply his place, but with the 
express command to avoid every engagement with 
the enemy during the dictator's absence. But 
Fabius allowed himself to be drawn into a battle 
with the Samnites near a place called Imbrinium 
or Imbrivium, and he gained a signal victory over 
the enemy. Papirius was fearfully exasperated at this 
want of military discipline, and hastened back to 
the army to punish the offender. He was pre¬ 
vented, however, from carrying his intention into 
effect by the soldiers, who sympathized with Fa¬ 
bius, and threatened the dictator with a mutiny. 
Fabius thereupon lied to Rome, where both the 
senate and the people interfered on his behalf. 
Papirius was thus obliged to pardon, though with¬ 
out forgiving him, and returned to the army. IIo 
was looked upon by the soldiers as a tyrant, and 
in consequence of this disposition of his army, lie 
was defeated in the first battle he fought against 
the enemy. But, after having condescended to 
regain the good-will of the soldiers by promising 
them the booty which they might make, lie ob¬ 
tained a most complete victory over the Samnites, 
and then allowed his men to plunder the country 
far nnd wide. The Samnites now sued for a truce, 
which was granted by the dictator for one year, 
on condition that they should clothe his whole 
army and give them pay for a year. Papirius 
thereupon returned to Rome, and celebrated a 
triumph. 

In b. c. 320, Papirius Cursor was made consul 
the second (or the third) time, and again under¬ 
took the command against the Samnites in Apulia. 
It was however uncertain, even in the days of 
Livy, whether the consuls of that year conducted 
the war with two armies, or whether it was car¬ 
ried on by a dictator and I* Papirius as his magis- 
tcr equitum. It is certain, however, that Papirius 
blockaded Luceria, and that his camp was reduced 
to such extremities by the Samnites, who cut off 
all supplies, that he would have been lost, had ho 
not been relieved by the army of his colleague, Q. 
Publilius Philo. lie continued his operations in 
Apulia in the year n. c. 319 also, for which he 
was likewise appointed consul. About this time 
the Tarcntines, offered to act as mediators between 
the Romans and Samnites, but were haughtily 
rejected by Papirius, who now made a successful 
attack upon the camp of the Samnites : they were 
compelled to retreat and to leave Luceria to its 
fate. Seven thousand Samnites at Luceria are 
said to have capitulated for a free departure, with¬ 
out their arms and baggage; and the Frcntanians, 
who attempted to revolt against the Romans, were 
obliged to submit as subjects and give hostages. 
After these things were accomplished, lie returned 
to Rome and celebrated his second triumph. 

In B. c. 314 Papirius obtained the consulship 
for the fourth (or fifth) time. Although the war 
against the Samnites was still going on, neither 
Papirius nor his colleague Publilius Philo is men¬ 
tioned by Livy as having taken part in the cam¬ 
paigns of that year, which were conducted by 
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dictators, while the consuls are said to have re¬ 
mained at home. It is difficult to account for this 
state of things. 

In B. c. 313 Papirius was invested with his fifth 
(or sixth) consulship. The war against the Sam¬ 
nites was still going on, but no battle was fought, 
although the Romans made permanent conquests, 
and thus gave the war a decided turn in their 
favour. It was, as Livy states, again doubtful as 
to who had the command of the Roman armies in 
that year. In b. c. 309 Papirius was made dicta¬ 
tor to conduct the war against the Samnites, to 
save the army of C. Marcius, who was in great 
distress in Apulia, and to wipe off the disgrace of 
Caudium, which Rome had suffered the year be¬ 
fore. His appointment to the dictatorship was a 
matter of some difficulty. Q. Fabius, who had 
once been his mngistcr equitum, and had nearly 
been sacrificed by him, was ordered to nominate 
Papirius. The recollection of what had happened 
sixteen years before rendered it hard to the feel¬ 
ings of Fabius to obey the command of the senate; 
hut he sacrificed his own personal feelings to the 
good of the republic, and he nominated Papirius in 
the silence of night without saying a word. Papi¬ 
rius now hastened with the reserve legions to the 
assistance of C. Marcius. The position of the 
enemy, however, was so formidable, that for a time 
lie merely watched them, though it would have 
been more in accordance with his vehement tem¬ 
per to attack them at once. Soon after, however, 

a battle was fought, in which tho Samnites were 
completely defeated. The dictator's triumph on 
his return to Rome was very brilliant, on account 
of the splendid arms which he had taken from the 
enemy : the shields decorated with gold were dis¬ 
tributed among the stalls of the bankers around 
the forum, probably for no other purpose than to 
be hung out during processions. This triumph is 
the last event that is mentioned in the life of Pa¬ 
pirius, whenco we must infer that lie died soon 
after. He had the reputation of being the greatest 
general of his age. He did not indeed extend the 
Roman dominion by conquest, but it was he who 
roused Rome after the defeat and pence of Cau¬ 
dium, and led her to victory. But he was, not¬ 
withstanding, not popular, in consequence of his 
personal character, which was that of a rough sol¬ 
dier. lie was a man of immense bodily strength, 
and was accustomed to partake of an excessive 
quantity of food and wine. lie had something 
horrible and savage about him, for he delighted in 
rendering the service of the soldiers as hard as he 
could : he punished cruelly and inexorably, and 
enjoyed the anguish of death in those whom he 
intended to punish. (Liv. viii. 12, 23, 29. 30—36, 
47, ix. 7, 12, J 3-16, 22, 28, 38, 40 ; Aurel. Viet 
dc Vir. 111. 31; Eutrop. ii. 4; Oros. iii. 15; Dion 
Cass. Exempt. Vat. p. 32, &c., cd. Sture; Cic. ad 
Earn. ix. 21 ; Niebuhr, IJist. of Home , iii. pp. 192 
—250.) 

4. L. Papirius Cursor, a son of No. 3, was 
censor in n. c. 272. (Frontin. dc Aquaed. i. 6.) 

5. L. Papirius Cursor, likewise a son of No. 
3, was no less distinguished as a general than his 
father, lie was made consul in b. c. 293 with 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus, at the time of the third 
Samnite war. Tho Samnites, after having made 
immense efforts, had invaded Campania; but the 
consuls, instead of attacking them there, penetrated 
into their unprotected country, and thus compelled 
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them to retreat Papirius took the town of Du ro¬ 
il ia, and he as well as his colleague ravaged Sam- 
nium, especially the territory of Antium. He 
then pitched his camp opposite the Samnite army 
near Aquilonia, at some distance from the camp of 
Carvilius. Several days passed before Papirius 
attacked the enemy, and it was agreed that Carvi¬ 
lius should make an attack upon Cominium on tho 
same day that Papirius offered battle to the Som- 
nites, in order to prevent the Samnites from ob¬ 
taining any succour from Cominium. Papirius 
gained a brilliant victory, which he owed mainly 
to his cavalry, and the Samnites fled to their camp 
without being able to maintain it. They however 
still continued to fight against the two consuls, 
and even beat Carvilius near Herculaneum; but it 
was of no avail, for the Romans soon after again 
got the upper hand. Papirius continued his 
operations in Sam mum till the beginning of win¬ 
ter, and then returned to Rome, where he and his 
colleague celebrated a magnificent triumph. The 
booty which Papirius exhibited on that occasion 
was very rich; but his troops, who were not satis¬ 
fied with the plunder they had been allowed, mur¬ 
mured because he did not, like Carvilius, distribute 
money among them, but delivered up everything 
to the treasury. He dedicated the temple of Qui- 
rinus, which his father had vowed, and adorned it 
with a solarium horologium, or a sun-dial, the first 
that was set up in public at Rome. He was raised 
to the consulship again in it. c. 272, together 
with his former colleague, Carvilius, for the ex¬ 
ploits of their former consulship had made such an 
impression upon the Romans, that they were look¬ 
ed up to as the only men capable of bringing tho 
weurisomc struggle with the Samnites to a close. 
They entirely realized the hopes of their nation, 
for the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians were 
compelled to submit to the majesty of Rome. But 
we have no account of the manner in which those 
nations were thus reduced. On his return to 
Rome, Papirius celebrated his second triumph, and 
after this event we hear no moro of him. (Liv. x. 
9, 38, 39—47; Zonar. viii. 7; Oros. iii. 2, iv. 3; 
Frontin, dc Aquaed. i. 6, Stratey. iii. 3; Plin. II. 
N. vii. 60, xxxiv. 7 ; Niebuhr, iii. pp. 390, &c., 
524, &c.) [L. S.] 

CURSOR, CAE'LIUS, a Roman cques in the 
time of Tiberius, who was put to death by tho 
emperor, in a. d. 21, for having falsely charged 
the praetor Magius Caecilianus with high treason. 

(Tacit. A tin. iii. 37.) [L. S.] 

CU'RTIA GENS, an obscure patrician gens, 
of whom only one member, C. Curtins Philo, was 
ever invested with the consulship, n. c. 445. This 
consulship is one of the proofs that the Curtia gens 
must have been patrician, since the consulship at 
that time was not accessible to the plebeians; 
other proofs are implied in the stories about the 
earliest Curtii who occur in Roman history. The 
fact that, in b. c. 57, C. Curtius Pedncaeanus was 
tribune of the people, does not prove the contrary, 
for members of the gens may have gone over to 
the plebeians. The cognomens which occur in this 
gens under the republic are Pbducaeanus, Phij.o, 
and Postumus or Postumius. For those who 
are mentioned in history without a cognomen, see 
Curtius. [L. S.] 

CURTI'LIUS, a Roman who belonged to the 
party of Caesar, and who, after the victory of his 
party in B. c. 43, is described as in the posu-siou 
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of an estate at Fundi, which had belonged to C. 
Sextilius Rufus. (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 6,10.) [L. S.] 
CURTTLIUS MA'NCIA. [Mancia.] 
CU'RTIUS. 1. Mettus or Mbtius Curtius, 
a Sabine of the time of Romulus. During the 
war between the Romans and Sabines, which arose 
from the rape of the Sabine women, the Sabines 
had gained possession of the Roman arx. When 
the Roman army was drawn up between the Pala¬ 
tine and Capitoline hills, two chiefs of the armies, 
Mettus Curtius on the part of the Sabines, and 
Hostus Hostilius on that of the Romans, opened 
the contest, in which the latter was slain. While 
Curtius was glorying in his victory, Romulus and 
a band of Romans made an attack upon him. 
Curtius, who fought on horseback, could not main¬ 
tain his ground; he was chased by the Romans, 
and in despair he leaped with his horse into a 
swamp, which then covered the valley afterwards 
occupied by the forum. However, he got out of it 
with difficulty at the bidding of his Sabines. 
Peace was soon after concluded between the Ro¬ 
mans and their neighbours, and the swamp was 
henceforth called lacus Curtius, to commemorate 
the event. (Liv. i. 12, &c.; Dionys. ii. 42; Varr. 
L. L. v. 148 ; Plut. Romul. 13.) This is the 
common story about the name of the lacus Curtius; 
but there are two other traditions, which though 
they likewise trace it to a person of the name of 
Curtius, yet refer us to a much later time. Ac¬ 
cording to the first of these, it happened one day 
that the earth in the forum gave way, sank, and 
formed a great chasm. All attempts to fill it up 
were useless, and when at length the aruspices 
were consulted about it, they declared, that the 
chasm could not be filled except by throwing into 
it that on which Rome’s greatness was to be based, 
and that then the state should prosper. When all 
were hesitating and doubting a9 to what was 
meant, a noble youth of the name of M. Curtius 
came forward, and declaring that Rome possessed 
no greater treasure than a brave and gallant citizen 
in arms, he offered himself as the victim demanded, 
and having mounted his steed in full armour, he 
leaped into the abyss, and the earth soon closed 
over him. This event is assigned to the year b. c. 
362. ( Liv. vii. 6 ; Varro, /. c .; Val. Max. v. 6. §2; 
Plin. II. N. xv. 18; Festus, s. v. Curtilacum; 
Plut. Parallel. Min. 5; Stat. Silv. i. 1, 65, &c.; 
Augustin, de Civ. Dei , v. 18.) According to the 
second tradition, the place called Incus Curtius had 
been struck by lightning, and, at the command of 
the senate, it was enclosed in the usual manner by 
the consul C. Curtius Philo, b. c. 445. (Varr. L.L. 
v. 150.) But that this place was not regarded as 
a bidental , that is, a sacred spot struck by light¬ 
ning, seems to be clear from what Pliny (//. N. 
xv. 18) relates of it. All that we can infer with 
safety from the ancient traditions respecting the 
lacus Curtius, is, that a part of the district which 
subsequently formed the Roman forum, was ori¬ 
ginally covered by a swamp or a lake, which may 
have obtained the name of Curtius from some such 
occurrence as tradition has handed down. This lake 
was afterwards drained and filled up, but on one 
occasion after this the ground seems to have sunk, 
a circumstance which was regarded as an ostentum 
fatale. In order to avert any evil, and at the 
same time symbolically to secure the duration of 
the republic, an altar was erected on the spot, and 
u regular sacrifice was offered there, which may 
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have given rise to the story about the self-sacrifice 
of Curtius. (Suet. Aug. 57; Stat. Silv. i. 1.) 

2. Curtius, an accuser, was killed in the time 
of the proscription of Sulla, or perhaps even before, 
by C. Marius, near the lake Servilius. (Cic. pro 
Scat. Rose. 32 ; Senec. de Provid. 3.) 

3. C. Curtius, probably a 6on of the preceding, 
lost his property during the proscription of Sulla, 
and went into exile. Subsequently, however, he 
wa9 allowed to return through the mediation of 
Cicero, with whom he had been acquainted from 
early youth. In B. c. 45 Caesar made him a mem¬ 
ber of the senate. In the same year, Caesar dis¬ 
tributed 'ands among his veterans in Italy; and 
Curtius, who had spent the little property he had 
saved in purchasing an estate near Volaterrue, and 
was now in danger of losing it again, applied to 
Cicero to interfere on his behalf. Cicero accord¬ 
ingly wrote a letter to Q. Valerius Orca, the legate 
of Caesar, who superintended the distribution of 
land among the veterans, and requested him to 
spare the property of Curtius, since the loss of it 
would render it impossible for him to maintain the 
dignity of a senator. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 5.) 

4. P. Curtius, a brother of Q. Salnssus, was be¬ 
headed in Spain by the command of Cn. Pompeius 
(the son of the Great), in the presence of the 
whole army, b. c. 45, for he had formed a secret 
understanding with some Spaniards that Cn. Pom¬ 
peius, if he should come to a certain town for the 
sake of getting provisions, should be apprehended 
and delivered up into the hands of Caesar. (Cic. 
ad Fam. vi. 18.) 

5. Q. Curtius, a friend of Vcrres, is called 
judex quacstionis , concerning which nothing further 
is known. (Cic. in Vcrr. i. 61.) 

6. Q. Curtius, a good and well-educated young 
man, brought in b. c. 54 the charge of ambitus 
against C. Memmius, who was then a candidate for 
the consulship. (Cic. ud Qu. Fr . iii. 2.) We possess 
several coins on which the name of Q. Curtius ap¬ 
pears, together with that of M. Silanus and Cn. 
Domitius. The types of these coins differ from 
those which we usually meet with on Roman 
coins; and Eckhcl ( Dodr. Num. v. p. 200) con¬ 
jectures, that those three men were perhaps trium¬ 
virs for the establishment of some colony, and that 
their coins were struck at a distance from Rome. 

7. Curtius, a Roman eques, who once, while 

dining with Augustus, availed himself of a joke 
and threw a fish, which was standing on the table, 
out of the window. (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4.) Somo 
writers suppose, though without any apparent 
reason, that he is the same as the Curtius Atticus 
who lived in the reign of Tiberius. [Atticus, 
Curtius.] [L. S.J 

CU'RTIUS A'TTICUS. [Atticus, p. 413,a.] 

CU'RTIUS LUPUS. [Lupus.] 

CU'RTIUS MONTA'N US. [Montanus.] 

CU'RTIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

Q. CU'RTIUS RUFUS, the Roman historian 
of Alexander the Great. Respecting his life and 
the time at which he lived, nothing is known with 
any certainty, and there is not a single passage in 
any ancient writer that can be positively said to 
refer to Q. Curtius, the historian. One Curtius 
Rufus is mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. xi. 21) and 
Pliny (Ep. vii. 27), and a Q. Curtius Rufus occurs 
in the list of the rhetoricians of whom Suetonius 
treated in his work “ De Claris Rhetoribus.” But. 
there is nothing to shew that any of them is the 
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same as our Q. Curtins, though it may be, as F. 
A. Wolf was inclined to think, that the rhetorician 
spoken of by Suetonius is the same as the histo¬ 
rian. This total want of external testimony com¬ 
pels us to seek information concerning Q. Curtius 
in the work that has come down to us under his 
name; but what we find here is as vague and un¬ 
satisfactory as that which is gathered from external 
testimonies. There are only two passages in his 
work which contain allusions to the time at 
which he lived. In the one (iv. 4, in fin.), in 
speaking of the city of Tyre, he says, nunc turnen 
long a pace cuncta rcfovcnlc , sub tutela Romunue 
mansuctudinis acquiescit; the other, which is the 
more important one (x. 9), contains an eulogy on 
the emperor for having restored peace after much 
bloodshed and many disputes about the possession 
of the empire. But the terms in which this pas¬ 
sage is framed are so vague and indefinite, that it 
may be applied with almost equal propriety to a 
great number of epochs in the history of the Ro¬ 
man empire, and critics have with equal ingenuity 
referred the eulogy to a variety of emperors, from 
Augustus down to Constantine or even to Theo¬ 
dosius the Great, while one of the earlier critics 
even asserted that Q. Curtius Rufus was a ficti¬ 
tious name, and that the work was the production 
of a modern writer. Tins last opinion, however, 
is refuted by the fact, that there are some very 
early MSS. of Q. Curtius, and that Joannes Saris- 
beriensis, who died in a. d. 1182, was acquainted 
with the work. All modern critics are now pretty 
well agreed, that Curtius lived in the first centuries 
of the Christian ocru. Niebuhr regards him and 
Petronius as contemporaries of Scptimius Scverus, 
while most other critics place him as early as the 
time of Vespasian. The latter opinion, which also 
accords with the supposition that the rhetorician 
Q. Curtius Rufus mentioned by Suetonius was the 
same as our historian, presents no other difficulty, 
except that Quintilian, in mentioning the histo¬ 
rians who had died before his time, does not allude 
to Curtius in any way. This difficulty, however, 
may be removed by the supposition, that Curtius 
was still alive when Quintilian wrote. Another 
kind of internal evidence which might possibly 
suggest the time in which Curtius wrote, is the 
style and diction of his work; but in this case 
neither of them is the writer’s own; both are 
artificially acquired, and exhibit only a few traces 
which jire peculiar to the latter part of the first 
century after Christ. Thus much, however, seems 
clear, that Curtius was a rhetorician: his stylo is 
not free from strained and high-flown expressions, 
but on the whole it is a masterly imitation of 
Livy’s style, intermixed here and there with poeti¬ 
cal phrases and artificial ornaments. 

The work itself is a history of Alexander the 
Great, and written with great partiality for the 
hero. The author drew his materials from good 
sources, such as Cleitarchus, Timagenes, and Pto- 
lemaeus, but was deficient himself in knowledge 
of geography, tactics, and astronomy, and in his¬ 
torical criticism, for which reasons his work cannot 
always be relied upon as an historical authority. 
It consisted originally of ten books, but the first 
two are lost, and the remaining eight also are not 
without more or less considerable gaps. In the 
early editions the fifth and sixth books are some¬ 
times united in one, so that the whole would con¬ 
sist of only nine books; and Glareanus in his 
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edition (1556) divided the work into twelve books. 
The deficiency of the first two books has been 
made up in the form of supplements by Bruno, 
Cellarius, and Freinsheim; but that of the last o( 
these scholars, although the best, is still without 
any particular merit. The criticism of the text of 
Curtius is connected with great difficulties, for 
although all the extant MSS. are derived from 
one, yet some of them, especially those of the 14 th 
and 15th centuries, contain considerable interpola¬ 
tions. Hence the text appears very different in 
the different editions. The first edition is that of 
Vindelinus de Spira, Venice, without date, though 
probably published in 1471. It was followed in 
1480 by the first Milan edition of A. Zarotus. 
The most important among the subsequent editions 
are the Juntinae, those of Erasmus, Chr. Bruno, 
A. Junius, F. Modius, Acidalius, Raderus, Popma, 
Loccenius, and especially those of Freinsheim, 
Strassburg, 1640, and Ch. Cellarius, 16118. The 
best edition that was published during the in¬ 
terval between that and our own time is the 
variorum edition by II. Senkenburg, Delft and 
Leiden, 1724, 4 to. Among the modern editions 
the following are the best: 1. that of Schmieder 
(Gottingen, 1803), Kokcn (Leipzig, 1818), Zumpt 
(Berlin, 1826), Baumstark (Stuttgard, 1829), and 
J. Mutzell. (Berlin, 1843.) Critical investigations 
concerning the age of Q. Curtius are prefixed to 
most of the editions here mentioned, but the fol¬ 
lowing may be consulted in addition to them: 
Niebuhr “Zwei klassiche Lat Sch rifts teller dcs 
dritten Jahrhundcrts,” in his Kleins SckrifUn % i. 
p. 305, &c.; Buttmann, Ucber das Lcben dcs GV 
schichtschreibcrs Q. Curtius Rufus. In Bezuihung 
auf A. Ilirt's AbkandL iiber dcnsclb . Oegenstand » 
Berlin, 1820 ; G. Pinzger, Ucbcr das Zcitalter des 
Q. Curtius Rufus in Seebode's Archiv fur Philolo- 

git, 1824, i. 1, p. 91, &c. [L. S.] 

P. CU'SPIUS, a Homan knight, had been 
twice in Africa as the chief director ( magislcr ) of 
the company that farmed the public taxes in that 
province, and had several friends there, whom 
Cicero at his request recommended to Q. Valerius 
Orca, the proconsul of Africa, in n. c. 45. (Cic. 
adFam. xiii. 6, comp. xvi. 17.) 

CU'SPIUS FADUS. [Fadus.] 
CYAMl'TES (Kuttyurijs), the hero of beans, 
a mysterious being, who had a small sanctuary on 
the road from Athens to Elcusis. No particulars 
are known about him, but Pausanias (i. 37. § 3) 
says, that those who were initiated in the mysteries 
or had read the so-called Orphica would understand 
the nature of the hero. [L. S.] 

CY'ANE (Kuavrj), a Sicilian nymph and play¬ 
mate of Proserpina, who was changed through 
grief at the loss of Proserpina into a well. The 
Syracusans celebrated an annual festival on that 
spot, which Heracles was said to have instituted, 
and at which a bull was sunk into the well as a 
sacrifice. (Diod. v. 4 ; Ov. Met. y. 412, &c.) A 
daughter of Liparus was likewise called Cyanc. 
(Diod. v. 7.) [L. S.] 

CYAN1PPUS (Kwm7nros), a son of Aegialeus 
and prince of Argos, who belonged to the house of 
the Biantidae. (Paus. ii. 18. § 4, 30. §9.) Apol- 
lodorus (i. 9. § 13) calls him a brother of Aegialeus 
and a son of Adrastus. [L. S.j 

CY'ATHUS (K uados), the youthful cup-bearer 
of Oeneus, was killed by Heracles on account of a 
fault committed in the discharge of his duty. He 
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was honoured at Phlius with a sanctuary close by 
the temple of Apollo. (Paus. ii. 13. § 8.) In 
other traditions Cyathus is called Eurynomus. 
(Diod. iv. 36.) [L. S.] 

CYAXARES (Kva^dprjs), was, according to 
Herodotus, the third king of Media, the son of 
Phraortes, and the grandson of Deioces. He was 
the most warlike of the Median kings, and intro¬ 
duced great military reforms, by arranging his 
subjects into proper divisions of spearmen and 
archers and cavalry. He succeeded his father, 
Phraortes, who was defeated and killed while be¬ 
sieging the Assyrian capital, Ninus (Nineveh), in 
B. C. 634. He collected all the forces of his empire 
to avenge his father’s death, defeated the Assyrians 
in battle, and laid siege to Ninus. But while he 
was before the city, a large body of Scythians in¬ 
vaded the northern parts of Media, and Cyaxarcs 
marched to meet them, was defeated, and became 
subject to the Scythians, who held the dominion 
of all Asia (or, as Herodotus elsewhere says, more 
correctly, of Upper Asia) for twenty-eight years 
(n. c. 634—607), during which time they plun¬ 
dered the Mcdes without mercy. At length 
Cyaxares and the Modes massacred the greater 
number of the Scythians, having first made them 
intoxicated, and the Median dominion was re¬ 
stored. There is a considerable difficulty in recon¬ 
ciling this account with that which Herodotus 
elsewhere gives (i. 73, 74), of the war between 
Cyaxares and Alyattes, king of Lydia. This war 
was provoked by Alyattes having sheltered somo 
Scythian8, who hud fled to him after having killed 
one of the sons of Cyaxares, and served him up to 
his father as a Thyestean banquet The war 
lasted five years, and was put an end to in the 
sixth year, in consequence of the terror inspired by 
a solar eclipse, which happened just when the 
Lydian and Median armies had joined battle, and 
which Thales had predicted. This eclipse is 
placed by some writers as high as b. c. 625, by 
others as low as 585. But of all the eclipses be^ 
tween these two dates, several arc absolutely 
excluded by circumstances of time, place, and ex¬ 
tent, and on the whole it seems most probable that 
the eclipse intended was that of September 30, 
11 . c. 610. (Baily, in the Philosophiad Transactions 
for 1811; Oltmann in the Schrift. dcr BtrrL Acad. 
1812—13; Hales, Analysis of Chronology, i. pp. 
74—78 ; Idclcr, JIundbuch dcr Chronologic, i. 
p. *209, See. ; Fischer, Griechische Zcittafeln, s. a. 
610.) This date, however, involves the difficulty 
of making Cyaxares, as king of the Mcdcs, carry 
on a war of five years with Lydia, while the Scy¬ 
thians wero masters of his country. But it is 
pretty evident from the account of Herodotus that 
Cyaxares still reigned, though as a tributary to the 
Scythians, and that the dominion of the Scythians 
over Media rather consisted in constant predatory 
incursions from positions which they had taken in 
the northern part of the country, than in any 
permanent occupation thereof. It was probably, 
then, from b. c. 615 to B. c. 610 that the war be¬ 
tween the Lydians and the Medians lasted, till, 
both parties being terrified by the eclipse, the two 
kings accepted the mediation of Syennesis, king of 
Cilicia,, and Labynctus, king cf Babylon (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar or his father), and the peace made 
between them was cemented by the marriage of 
Astyagcs, the son of Cyaxares, to Aryennis, the 
daughter of Alyattes. The Scythians were ex- 
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pelled from Media in b. c. 607, and Cyaxares 
again turned his arms against Assyria, and, in the 
following year, with the aid of the king of Babylon, 
(probably the father of Nebuchadnezzar), he took 
and destroyed Ninus. [Sardanapai.us.] The 
consequence of this war, according to Herodotus, 
was, that the Medes made the Assyrians their 
subjects, except the district of Babylon. He means, 
as we learn from other writers, that the king of 
Babylon, who had before been in a state of doubt¬ 
ful subjection to Assyria, obtained complete inde¬ 
pendence as the reward for Lis share in tho 
destruction of Nineveh. The league between 
Cyaxares and the king of Babylon is said by Poly- 
histor and Abydenus (ap. Kuseb. Chron. Arm. y 
and Synccll. p. 210, b.) to have been cemented 
by the betrothal of Amyhis or Amytis, the daugh¬ 
ter of Cyaxares, to Nabuchodrossnr or Nabuchodo- 
nosor (Nebuchadnezzar), son of the king of Baby¬ 
lon. They have, however, by mistake put the 
name of Asdahnges( Astyagcs) for that of Cyaxares. 
(Clinton, i. pp. 271, 279.) Cyaxarcs died after a 
reign of forty years (b. c. 594), and was succeeded 
by his son Astyagcs. (Herod, i. 73,74, 103—106, 
iv. 11, 12, vii. 20.) The Cyaxares of Diodorus 
(ii. 32) is Deioces. Respecting tho supposed 
Cyaxares II. of Xenophon, sec Cyrus. [P. S.J 
CY'BKLE. [Rhba.] 

CYCHREUS or CENCIIREUS (Ki/ X f>«L-), a 
son of Poseidon and Salamis, became king of tho 
island of Salamis, which was called alter him 
Cychreia, and which he delivered from a dragon, 
lie was subsequently honoured as a hero, and had 
a sanctuary in Salamis. (Apollod. iii, 12. § 7 ; 
Diod. iv. 72.) According to other traditions, 
Cychreus himself was called a dragon on account 
of his savage nature, and was expelled from Salamis 
by Kurylochus; but he was received by Demetcr 
at Eleusis, and appointed a priest to her temple. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. Ki >xp*ios.) Others again said 
that Cychreus had brought up a dragon, which was 
expelled by Eurylocluis. (Strnb. ix. p. 393.) 
There was a tradition that, while the battle of 
Salamis was going on, a dragon appeared in one of 
the Athenian ships, and that an oracle declared 
this dragon to be Cychreus. (Paus. i. 36. § 1 ; 
comp. Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 110,175 ; Pint. T/ics. 10, 
Solon. 9.) [L. S.] 

CYCLI'ADAS (KwAid5a$) was strategus of 
the Achaeans in n. c. 208, and, having joined 
Philip V. of Macedon at Dyme with the Achaean 
forces, aided him in that invasion of Elis which 
was checked by P. Sulpicius Galba. In n. c. 200, 
Cycliadas being made strategus instead of Philo- 
pocmcn, whose military talents he by no means 
equalled, Nabis took advantage of the change to 
make war on the Achaeans. Philip offered to 
help them, and to carry the war into the enemy's 
country, if they would give him a sufficient num¬ 
ber of their soldiers to garrison Cluilcis, Orcus, and 
Corinth in the mean time; but they saw through 
his plan, which was to obtain hostages from them 
and so to force them into a war with the Romans. 
Cycliadas therefore answered, that their laws pre¬ 
cluded them from discussing any proposal except 
that for which the assembly was summoned, and 
t!iis conduct relieved him from the imputation, 
under which he had previously l/.boured, of being 
a mere creature of the king's. In b. c. 198 we 
find him an exile at the court of Philip, whom he 
attended in that year at his conference with Fla- 
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minimis at Nicaca in Locris. After the battle of 
Cynosccphalae, b. c. 197, Cycliadas was sent with 
two others as ambassador from Philip to Flamininus, 
who granted the king a truce of 15 days with a 
view to the arrangement of a permanent peace. 
(Polyb. xvii. I, xviii. 17 ; Liv. xxvii. 31, xxxi. 
25, xxxii. 19, 32, xxxiii. II, 12.) [E. E.] 

CYCLO'PES (KuxAwxes), that is, creatures 
with round or circular eyes. The tradition about 
these beings hits undergone several changes and 
modifications in its development in Greek mytho¬ 
logy, though some traces of their identity remain 
visible throughout. According to the ancient cos¬ 
mogonies, the Cyclopes were the son9 of Uranus 
and Ge ; they belonged to the Titans, and were 
throo in number, whose names were Arges, Steropes, 
and Brontes, and each of them had only one eye 
on his forehead. Together with the other Titans, 
they were cast by their father into Tartarus, but, 
instigated by their mother, they assisted Cronus in 
usurping the government. But Cronus again threw 
them into Tartarus, and ns Zeus released them in 
hia war against Cronus and the Titans, the Cyclopes 
provided Zeus with thunderbolts and lightning, 
Pluto with a helmet, and Poseidon with a trident. 
(Apollod. i. 1 ; lies. Thcog. 503.) Henceforth 
they remained the ministers of Zeus, but were 
afterwards killed by Apollo for having furnished 
Zeus with the thunderbolts to kill Asclepius. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 4.) According to others, how¬ 
ever, it was not the Cyclopes themselves that were 
killed, but their sons. (Schol. ad Eurip. A tees/. 1.) 

Ill the Homeric poems the Cyclopes arc a gigan¬ 
tic, insolent, and lawless race of shepherds, who 
lived in the south-western part of Sicily, and de¬ 
voured human bcing9. They neglected agriculture, 
and the fruits of the field wero reaped by them 
without labour. They had no laws or political 
institutions, and each lived with his wives and 
children in a cave of a mountain, and ruled over 
them with arbitrary power. (Horn. Od. vL 5, ix. 
IOC, &c., 190, &c., 240, &c., x. 200.) Homer 
does not distinctly state that all of the Cyclopes 
were one-eyed, but Polyphemus, the principal 
among them, is described ns having only one eye 
on his forehead. (Od. i. 69, ix. 383, &c.; comp. 
POLYI'IIKMUS*) The Homeric Cyclopes are no 
longer the servants of Zeus, but they disregard 
him. (Od. ix. 275; comp. Virg. Acn. vL 636 ; 
Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 53.) 

A still later tradition regarded the Cyclopes as 
the assistants of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the 
workshops of that god, and mount Aetna in Sicily 
and the neighbouring isles were accordingly con¬ 
sidered as their abodes. As the assistants of He¬ 
phaestus they arc no longer shepherds, but make 
the metal armour and ornaments for gods and 
heroes ; they work with such might that Sicily 
and all the neighbouring islands resound with their 
hammering. Their number is, like that in the 
Homeric poems, no longer confined to three, but 
their residence is removed from the south-western 
to the eastern part of Sicily (Virg. Georg, iv. 170, 
Acn. viii. 433; Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 56, &c.; 
Eurip. Cycl. 599; Val. Flacc. ii. 420.) Two of 
their names are the same as in the cosmogonic 
tradition, but new names also were invented, for 
we find one Cyclops bearing the name of Pyracmon, 
and another that of Acamas. (Callim. Hymn, in 
Dian. G8 ; Virg. Acn. viii. 425 ; Val. Flacc. i. 583.) 

The Cyclopes, who were regarded as skilful 
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architects in later accounts, were a race of men 
who appear to be different from the Cyclopes whom 
we have considered hitherto, for they are described 
as a Thracian tribe, which derived its name from a 
king Cyclops. They were expelled from their 
homes in Thrace, and went to tho Curates (Crete) 
and to Lycia, Thence they followed Proetus to 
protect him, by the gigantic walls which they con¬ 
structed, against Acrisius. The grand fortifications 
of Algos, Tiryns, and Mycenae, were in later 
times regarded as their works. (Apollod. ii. 1. 

§ 2 ; Strab. viii. p. 373 ; Paus. ii. 16. § 4; Schol. 
ad Eurip. Orest. 953.) Such walls, commonly 
known by the name of Cyclopean walls, still exist 
in various parts of ancient Greece and Italy, and 
consist of unhewn polygones, which arc sometimes 
20 or 30 feet in breadth. The story of the Cyc¬ 
lopes having built them seems to bo a more inven¬ 
tion, and admits neither of an historical nor 
geographical explanation. Homer, for instance, 
knows nothing of Cyclopean walls, and lie calls 
Tiryns merely a v&Kis reix^fooa. (II. ii. 559.) 
The Cyclopean walls were probably constructed by 
an ancient race of men—perhaps the Pelasgians—• 
who occupied the countries in which they occur 
before the nations of which we have historical 
records ; and later generations, being struck by 
their grandeur ns much as ourselves, ascribed their 
building to a fabulous nice of Cyclopes. Analogies 
to such a process of tradition are not wanting in 
modem countries; thus several walls in Germany, 
which were probably constructed by the Romans, 
are to this day called by the people Ricscnmauer 
or Teufclsmauer. 

In works of art the Cyclopes are represented as 
sturdy men with one eye on their forehead, and 
the place which in other human beings is occupied 
by tlic eyes, is marked in figures of the Cyclopes 
by a line. According to the explanation of Plato 
(ap. Strab. xiii. p. 592), the Cyclopes wero beings 
typical of the original condition of uncivilized men ; 
but this explanation is not satisfactory, and the 
cosmogonic Cyclopes at least must be regarded as 
personifications of certain powers manifested in 
nature, which is sufficiently indicated by their 
names. [L. S.] 

CYCNUS (Kvkvos). 1. A son of Apollo by 
Thyria or Hyria, the daughter of Amphinomus. 
lie was a handsome hunter, living in the district 
between Pleuron and Calydon, and although be¬ 
loved by many, repulsed all his lovers, and only 
one, Cycnus, persevered in bis love. Cycnus at 
last imposed upon him three labours, viz. to kill a 
lion without weapons, to catch alive some monstrous 
vultures which devoured men, and with his own 
hand to lead a bull to the altar of Zeus. Phyllius 
accomplished these tasks, but as, in accordance 
with a request of Heracles, he refused giving to 
Phyllius a hull which he had received ns a prize, 
Cycnus was exasperated at the refusal, and leaped 
into lake Canope, which was henceforth called after 
him the Cycnean lake. His mother Thyria fol¬ 
lowed him, and both were metamorphosed by Apollo 
into swans. (Antonin. Lib. 12.) Ovid ( Met. vii. 
371, &c.), who relates the same story, makes the 
Cycnean lake arise from Ilyria melting away in 
tears at the death of her son. 

2. A son of Poseidon by Calyce (Calycia), Har- 
pale, or Scamandrodice. (Hygin. Fab. 157 ; Schol. 
ad Pind. Oi. ii. 147 ; Tzetas. cut Lycoph. 233.) 
He was bom iu secret, and was exposed on the 
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sea-coast, where he was found by shepherds, who | 
seeing a swan descending upon him, called him 
Cycnus. When he had grown up to manhood, he 
became king of Colonae in Troas, and married 
Procleia, the daughter of Laomedon or of Clytius 
(Paus. x. 14. § 2), by whom he became the father 
of Tencs and Hemithea. Dictys Cretensis (ii. 
13) mentions different children. After the death 
of Procleia, he married Philonome, a daughter of 
Craugasus, who fell in love with Tenes, her step¬ 
son, and not being listened to by him calumniated 
him, so that Cycnus in his anger threw his son to¬ 
gether with Hemithea in a chest into the sea. 
According to others Cycnus himself leaped into 
the sea. (Virg. Aen. ii. 21.) Afterwards, when 
Cycnus learned the truth respecting his wife’s con¬ 
duct, he killed Philonome and went to his son, 
who had landed in the island of Tenedos, and had 
become king there. According to some traditions, 
Tenes did not allow his father to land, but cut off 
the anchor. (Conon, NarraL 28; Paus. x. 14. 

§ 2.) In the war of the Greeks against Troy, 
both Cycnus and Tencs assisted the Trojans, but 
both were slain by Achilles. As Cycnus could not 
be wounded by iron, Achilles strangled him with 
the thong of his helmet, or by striking him with a 
stone. (Comp. Diod. v. 83; Strnb. xiii. p. G04; 
Schol. ad Thcocrit. xvi. 49; Diet. Cret ii. 12, &c.; 
Ov. Met . xii. 144.) Ovid adds, that the body of 
Cycnus disappeared and was changed into a swan, 
when Achilles came to take away his armour. 

3. A son of Arcs and Pelopia, challenged Hera¬ 
cles to single combat at I tone, and was killed in 
the contest. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7 ; Hesiod. Scut. 
Here. 345, where Cycnus is a son-in-law of Ceyx, 
to whom Heracles is going.) 

4. A son of Ares and Pyrene, was likewise 
killed by Heracles in singlo combat. (Apollod. ii. 
5. § 11 ; Schol. ait Find. 01. xi. 19.) At his 
death ho was changed by Iris father Ares into a 
swan. (Kustath. ad Horn. p. 254.) The last two 
personages are often confounded with each other, 
on account of the resemblance existing between 
the stories about them. (Schol. ad Find. Ol. ii. 
147, ad Aristnpli. Iian. 90‘3; Hygin. Fab. 31; 
A then. ix. p. 393.) 

5. A son of Sthcnclus, kintr of the Ligurians, 

and a friend and relation of Phaeton. He was 
the father of Cinyras and Cupauo. While he was 
lamenting the fate of Phaeton on the banks of the 
Kridanus, he was metamorphosed by Apollo into a 
swan, and placed among the stars. (Ov. Mel. ii. 
366*, &c.; Paus. i. 30. § 3; Serv. cut Aen. x. 189.) 
A sixth personage of the name of Cycnus is men¬ 
tioned by Hyginus. {Fab. 97.) [L. S.] 

CYDAS (Ki55as), appears to have been a com¬ 
mon name at Gortyna in Crete. It is written in 
various ways in MSS., but Cydas seems to be the 
most correct form. (See Drakenborch, ad Lav. 
xxxiii. 3, xliv. 13.) 

1. The commander of 500 of the Cretan Gorty- 
nii, joined Quinctius Flamininus in Thessaly in 
b. c. 197. (Liv. xxxiii. 3.) This Cydas may be 
the same as the Cydas, the son of Antitalces, who 
was cosmus or supreme magistrate at Gortyna, 
when a Roman embassy visited the island about 
B. c. 184, and composed the differences which 
existed between the inhabitants of Gortyna and 
Cnossus. (Polyb. xxxiii. 15.) 

2. A Cretan, the friend of Eumenes, who at¬ 
tempted to negotiate a peace between Eumenes 
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and Antiochus in B. C. 168 (Liv. xliv. 13, 24), 

may perhaps be the same as No. 1. 

3. A native of Gortyna in Crete, a man of the 
most abandoned character, was appointed by An¬ 
tony in b. c. 44 as one of the judices at Rome. 
(Cic. Phil. v. 5, viii. 9.) 

CY'DIAS (KuSi'as). 1. An Athenian orator, 
a contemporary of Demosthenes, of whom Aristotle 
(Rhct. ii. 6. § 24) mentions an oration irepl rijs 
2 £auou /cA7jpoux‘ar, which Ruhnken refers to the 
Athenian colony which was sent to Samos in b. c. 
352 (Dionys. Deinarch. p. 118), so that the ora¬ 
tion of Cydias would have been delivered in that 
year. (Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Ovat. Grace, p. Ixxiv.) 

2. One of the early Greek poets whom Plutarch 
{de Fac. in Orb. I^un. p. 931, e.) classes together 
with Mimnermus and Archilochus. Whether he 
is the same as the author of a song which was 
very popular at Athens in the time of Aristo¬ 
phanes, who however is called by the Scholiast 
(ad Nub. 966) Cydides of llcrmione, is uncertain. 
(Plat. Charm, p. 155, d.; Schncidowin, Delectus 
Po'CL Jamb, cl Mclic. Grace, p. 375, &c. ; llergk, 
Fact. Lt/r. Gracci , p. 837.) [L. S.] 

CY'DIAS, a celebrated painter from the island 
of Cythnus, b. c. 364, whose picture of the Argo¬ 
nauts was exhibited in a poriicus by Agrippa at 
Rome. (Eustath. ad Dionys. Per icq. 526; PI in. 
H.N. xxxv. 40. § 26 ; Dion Cass. liii. 27; Urlichs, 
Dcschr. dcr Stadt. Rom. iii. 3. p. 114.) [L. U.] 

CY DIPPE. [Acontius.] 

CYD1PPUS (KvThTrTros) of Mnntineia, is men¬ 
tioned by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom, i. p. 132) 
among those who had written on inventions (irepl 
iOpTipdruy); but nothing further is known about 
him. [L. S.] 

CYDON (KuSw*/), the founder of the town of 
Cydonia in Crete. According to a tradition of 
Tegca, ho was a son of Tegeates or of Hermes by 
Acacallis, the daughter of Minos, whereas others 
described him as a son of Apollo by Acacallis. 
(Paus. viii. 53. § 2; Stcph. Ryz. s. v. Kutiwla ; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1491.) [L. S.] 

CYDO'NIA (Ki/5«Wa), a surname of Athena, 
under which she had a temple at Phrixa in Elis, 
which was said to have been built by Clymenus of 
Cydonia. (Pans. vi. 21. § 5.) [L. S.] 

CYDO'NIUS DEME'TRIUS. [Demktkies.] 
CY'LLAItUS (KiiWapos), a beautiful centaur, 
who was married to Hylonome, nnd was killed at 
the wedding feast of Peirithous. (Ov. Met. xii. 
393, &c.) The horse of Castor was likewise called 
Cyllarus. (Virg. Georg, iii, 90; Val. Flacc. i. 426; 
Suidos, s. v.) [L. S.] 

CYLLEN (Ki/AA»f*•), a son of Elatus, from 
whom mount Cyllene in Arcadia was believed to 
have received its name. (Paus. viii. 4. § 3.) [L. S.] 
CYLLE'NE (KvAArj*^;), a nymph, who became 
the mother of Lycaon by Pelasgus. (Apollod. iii. 
8 . § 1.) According to others, she was the wife of 
Lycaon. (Dionys. Ilal. A.R. i. 13.) [L. S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS (KoAA?jv<os), a surname of Her¬ 
mes, which he derived from mount Cyllene in 
Arcadia, where he had a temple (Paus. viii. 17. 
§ 1), or from the circumstance of Maia having 
given birth to him on that mountain. (Virg. Acn. 
viii. 139, &c.) [L. S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS (Ki/AAtJj'jos), the author of two 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology (Branck, Anal. 
ii. p. 282; Jacobs, ii. p. 257), of whom nothing 
more is known. Ilis name is spelt differently in 
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the MSS. of the Anthology, KoAXipfov, KvWiviov , 
KvAATp/foo, KuAAtjwov YlfTidvov, (Jacobs A nth. 
Grace, vol. xiii. p. 878.) [P. S.] 

CYLON (KuAwv), an Athenian of noble family 
and commanding presence, won the prize for the 
double course (SfauAos) at the Olympic games, in 
u. c. 640, and married the daughter of Theagenes, 
tyrant of Megara. Excited apparently and en¬ 
couraged by these advantages and especially by 
his powerful alliance, he conceived the design of 
making himself tyrant of Athens and having con¬ 
sulted the Delphic oracle on the subject, was 
enjoined to seize the Acropolis at the principal 
festival of Zeus. Imagining that this must refer, 
not to the Athenian Atarna (see Did. of Ant. p. 
333), but to the Olympic games, at which he bad 
so distinguished himself, he made the attempt 
during the celebration of the latter, and gained 
possession of the citadel with his partizans, who 
were very numerous. Here, however, they were 
closely besieged, the operations against them 
being conducted, according to Thucydides, by the 
nine nrchons; according to Herodotus, by the 
Pry tones of the Naucrari. (See Did. of Ant. p. 
633; Arnold’s Thucydides , vol. i. Append, iii. p. 
664.) At length, pressed by famine, they were 
driven to take refuge at the altar of Athena, whence 
they were induced to withdraw by the archon 
Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, on a promise that their 
lives should be spared. But their enemies put 
them to death as soon as they had them in their 
power, some of them being murdered even at the 
altar of the Eumenides. Plutarch relates besides 
that the suppliants, by way of keeping themselves 
under the protection of Athena, fastened a line to 
her statue and held it as they passed from her 
shrine. When they had reached the temple of 
the Eumenides the line broke, and Megacles and 
his colleagues seized on the accident as a proof 
that the goddess hod rejected their supplication, 
and that they might therefore be massacred in full 
accordance with religion. Thucydides and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Eq. 443) tell us, that 
Cylon himself escaped with his brother before the 
surrender of his adherents. According to Suidas, 
lie was dragged from the altar of the Eumenides, 
where he had taken refuge, and was murdered. 
Herodotus also implies that he was slain with the 
rest. IIis party is said by Plutarch to have re¬ 
covered their strength after his death, and to have 
continued the struggle with the Alcmaeonidae up 
to the time of Solon. The date of Cylon's attempt 
is uncertain. Corsini gives, ns a conjecture, B. c. 
612; while Clinton, also conjecturally, assigns it 
to 620. (Herod, v. 71; Thucyd. i. 126 ; Suid. s.t>. 
Kv\d>vctov dyos ; Plut. So!. 12; Paus. i. 28, 40, 
vii. 25.) [E. E.] 

CYNA. [Cynane.] 

CYNAEGEI'RUS (Kuvalystpos\ son of Eu- 
phorion and brother of the poet Aeschylus, distin¬ 
guished himself by his valour at the battle of 
Marathon, B. c. 490. According to Herodotus, 
when the Persians had fled and were endeavour¬ 
ing to escape by sea, Cynaegeirus seized one of 
their ships to keep it back, but fell with his right 
hand cut off. The story lost nothing by transmis¬ 
sion. The next version related that Cynaegeirus, 
on the loss of his right hand, grasped the enemy’s 
vessel with his left; and at length we arrive at 
the acme of the ludicrous in the account of Justin. 
Here the hero, having successively lost both his 
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bands, hangs on by his teeth, and even in his mu¬ 
tilated state fights desperately with the last men¬ 
tioned weapons, “like a rabid wild beast 1” 
(Herod, vi. 114; Suid. s.v. K vi/alytipos; Just. ii. 
9; VaL Max. iii. 2. § 22; comp. Sueton. Jul . 
68 .) [E. E.] 

CYNAETHUS. [Cinaethu*.] 

CYNA'NE, CYNA, or CYNNA (K vrdurj, 
Ku^o, Kumi), was half-sister to Alexander the 
Great, and daughter of Philip by Audata, an 
Illyrian woman. Her father gave her in marriage 
to her cousin Amyntas, by whose death she was 
left a widow in B. c. 336. [Amyntas, No. 3.] 
In the following year Alexander promised her 
hand, as a reward for his services, to Langarus, 
king of the Agrianians, but the intended bride¬ 
groom was carried off by sickness. Cynane con¬ 
tinued unmarried, and employed herself in the 
education of her daughter, Adca or Eurydice, 
whom she is said to have trained, after the manner 
of her own education, to martial exercises. When 
Arrhidaeus was chosen king, B. c. 323, Cynane 
determined to marry Eurydice to him, and crossed 
over to Asia accordingly. Her influence was pro¬ 
bably great, and her project alarmed Pcrdiccas 
and Antipater, the former of whom sent her brother 
Alcetas to meet her on her way and put her to 
death. Alcetas did so in defiance of the feelings 
of his troops, and Cynane met her doom with an 
undaunted spirit. In B. C. 317* Cassandcr, after 
defeating Olympias, buried Cynane with Eurydice 
nnd Arrhidaeus at Aegne, the royal burying-place. 
(Arr. Anab. i. 5, ap. Phot. p. 70,cd. Bekk.; Satyr. 
op. A then, xiii p.557, c.; Diod.xix. 52; Polyaen. 
viii. 60 ; Pcrizon. atl Acl. V. II. xiii. 36.) [E. E.] 
CYN1SCA (KuWoTfa), daughter of Archidamus 
II. king of Sparta, so named after her grandfather 
Zeuxidanius, who was also called Cyniscus. (Herod, 
vi. 71.) She was the first woman who kept horses 
for the games, and the first who gained an Olym¬ 
pian victoiy. (Paus. iii. 0. $ 1.) Pausanias men¬ 
tions an epigram by an unknown author in her 
honour, which is perhaps the same as the inscrip¬ 
tion he speaks of (vi. 1. § 2) in his account of her 
monument at Olympia. This was a group of 
sculpture representing Cynisca with a chariot, 
charioteer, and horses,—the work of Apellas. 
[A pell as.] There were also figures of her horses 
in brass in the temple of Olympian Zeus (Paus. 
v. 12. § 3), and at Sparta she had near the gym¬ 
nasium, called the Platanistas, an heroum. (iii. 
15. $ 1.) [A. H. C.] 

CYNO. [Cyrus.] 

CYNOBELLI'NUS, one of the kings of Britain 
in the reign of Claudius, the capital of whoso 
kingdom was Camalodunum. (Colchester or Mal- 
don.) He was the father of Caractacus, Togo- 
dumnus, and Adininius. (Dion Cass. lx. 20, 21 ; 
Suet. Cal. 44; Oros. vii. 5.) 

CYNORTES or CYNORTAS (KouSprys), a 
son of Amyclas by Diomede, and brother of Hya- 
cinthus. After the deatli of his brother Argalus, 
he became king of Sparta and father of Oebalus or 
of Perieres. Ilis tomb was shewn at Sparta not 
far from the Scias. (Paus. iii. 1. § 3, 13. § 1 ; 
Apollod. iii. 10. § 3; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest . 
447.) [L. S.] 

CYNOSU'RA (Kwwoi/pa), an Idacan nymph 
and one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her 
among the stars. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 2; Arat. 
Phaen. 35 ; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 246.) [L. S.J 
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CY'NTHIA and CY'NTHIUS (K vvB'ia and 
Kui'Bioy), surnames respectively of Artemis and 
Apollo, which they derived from mount Cynthus 
in the island of Delos, their birthplace. (Callim. 
Jfymn. in Del. 10; Ilor. Carm. i. 21. *2, iii. *20. 
12 ; Lucan, i. 218.) [L. S-] 

CYN ULCUS. [Carneius.] 

CYNUS (Kuvos), a son of Opus, and father of 
Ilodoedocus and Larymna, from whom Cynus in 
Locris derived its name. (Paus. ix. *23. § 4; 
Kustath. ud Horn. p. *277.) [L. S.] 

CYNU'RQS (K vvovpos), a son of Perseus, who 
is said to have led colonists from Argos into Cynu- 
ria, a valley between Argolis and Laconia. (Paus. 

iii. 2. § 3.) [L. S.] 

CYPARISSUS (K«*ra>r<ros), a youth of Cea, 
a son of Telephus, was beloved by Apollo and 
Zephyrus or Silvanus. When ho had inadvertently 
killed his favourite stag, he was seized with immo¬ 
derate grief, and metamorphosed into a cypress. 
(Ov. A/e/, x. 1*20, &c.; Scrv. ad Aen. iii. 64, 680, 
Eclog. x. 26, Georg, i. 20.) Another Cyparissus 
is mentioned by Eustathius. (Ad Hum. II. ii. 
519.) [L. S.] 

CY'PRIA, CYPRIS, CYPRIGENKIA, or 
CYPRO'GENKS (Kuirp/o, Kvwpis, K vnp.yivua, 
KuTpoyewns), surnames of Aphrodite, who was 
born in the island of Cyprus, which was also one 
of the principal seats of her worship. (Horn. II. v. 
458; Pind. Ol. i. 120, xi. 125, Pylh. iv. 383; 
Tibull. iii. 3. 31; Hor. Gmn. i. 3. 1.) [L. S.] 
CYPIUA'NUS, TIIA'SCIUS. This cclc- 
brated prelate was a native of Africa, bom, al¬ 
though the exact year cannot bo ascertained, about 
the beginning of the third century. We are not 
acquainted with the particulars of his life as long 
as ho remained a Gentile; but it is evident from 
his writings that ho must have been educated with 
no common care. St. Jerome and Lactantius as- 
Rtiro us, that ho practised the art of oratory, and 
taught rhetoric with distinguished success, and by 
this or some other honourable occupation he realised 
considerable wealth. About the year a. d. 246, he 
was persuaded to embrace Christianity by the ex¬ 
hortations of Caccilius, an aged presbyter of the 
church at Carthage, and, assuming the name of the 
spiritual patron by whom he had been set free from 
the bondage of Paganism, was henceforward styled 
Thascius Caecii.ius Cyprian os. At the same 
period ho sold all that ho had, and distributed the 
price among the poor. The popularity acquired by 
this liberality, combined probably with the reputa¬ 
tion he had previously enjoyed, and the pride na¬ 
turally felt in so distinguished a proselyte, secured 
his rapid elevation. In a. d. 247 he was raised 
to the rank of a presbyter, and in the course of the 
following year the bishopric of Carthage was forced 
upon his reluctant acceptance by a large majority 
of the African clergy, not without strenuous oppo¬ 
sition, however, from a small party headed by 
Novatus [Novatus] and Felicissimus, whose ob¬ 
stinate resistance and contumacy subsequently 
gave rise to much disorder and violence. 

When the persecution of Decius burst forth 
(a. D. 250), Cyprian, being one of the first marked 
out as a victim, fled from the storm, in obedience, 
as he tells us (EpisL xiv.), to an intimation from 
heaven that thus he might best discharge his dnty, 
and remained in retirement until after Easter of 
the following year. (a. d. 251.) During the whole 
of this period he kept up an active correspondence 
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with his clergy concerning various matters of dis¬ 
cipline, much of his attention being occupied, as 
the violence of the persecution began to abate, by 
the fierce controversies which arose with regard to 
the readmission of the Lapsi or apostates, who, 
according to the form and degree of their guilt, 
were designated Sacrificati, or Tluriftcati , or Libcl- 
lalici, and were seeking, now that the danger had 
passed away, the restoration of their ecclesiastical 
privileges. Cyprian, although not perfectly con¬ 
sistent throughout in his instructions, always ma¬ 
nifested a disposition to follow a moderate course ; 
and while on the one hand he utterly rejected the 
extreme doctrine of Novatianus, who maintained 
that the church had no power again to admit the 
renegades to her communion, so he was equally 
opposed to the laxity of those who were willing to 
receive them at once, before they had given evi¬ 
dence of their contrition by lengthened penitence, 
and finally decided that full forgiveness should not 
be extended to any of the offenders until God 
should have granted peace to his servants. No¬ 
vatus and Felicissimus, taking advantage of theso 
disputes, endeavoured to gain over to their faction 
many of the impatient and discontented Lapsi. 
Novatus actually appointed Felicissimus his deacon 
without the permission or knowledge of his dio¬ 
cesan, who in his turn caused Felicissimus to be 
excommunicated; while the latter, far from sub¬ 
mitting to the sentence, associated with himself 
five seditious presbyters, who breaking olf in 
ojam schism, elected Fortunatus, one of their own 
number, bishop, and ventured to despatch nn epis¬ 
tle to Cornelius, bishop of Rome, announcing their 
choice. This cabal, however, soon fell to pieces; 
Cornelius refused to listen to their representations, 
their supporters gradually dropped off, and their 
great bond of union was rudely snapped asunder 
by the defection of their great champion, Novatus, 
who, upon his visit to Rome at the commencement 
of a. d. 251, not only ceased to plead the cause of 
the Lapsi, but espoused to the full extent the 
views of Novatianus. Scarcely were these trou¬ 
bles happily allayed, and Cyprian once more se¬ 
curely seated in his chair, when fresh disturbances 
arose in consequence of the acrimonious contest 
between Cornelius and Novatianus [Coknkmus ; 
Novatianus] for tho sec of Rome, the former 
finding a warm supporter in the bishop of Carthage, 
by whose exertions his authority was acknowledged 
throughout nearly the whole of Africa. In the month 
of June, a. d. 252, began what is commonly termed 
the persecution of Gallus, but which in reality 
originated in an unauthorized popular movement 
excited by the refusal of the Christians to join in 
the prayers and sacrifices offered up on account of 
the deadly pestilence which was devastating the 
various provinces of the Roman empire. On this 
occasion, as formerly, the mob of Carthage loudly 
demanded that Cyprian should be thrown to the 
lions; but the danger does not appear to have been 
imminent, and while in Italy Cornelius was ba¬ 
nished to Civita Vecchia, where he died on tho 
14th of September, and his successor Lucius suf¬ 
fered martyrdom a few months afterwards (5th 
March, 253), Africa remained comparatively un¬ 
disturbed, and the political confusion consequent 
upon the assumption of the purple by Aemilianus 
restored to the church external tranquillity, which 
continued uninterrupted for nearly four years. Hut 
in proportion as there was repose from without, so 
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discord waxed hot within. The never ending dis¬ 
cussions with regard to the Lapsi were vcxatiously 
and bitterly revived under a thousand embarrass¬ 
ing forms; next arose a dispute with regard to 
the age at which infants might receive baptism; 
and lastly the important controversy concerning 
the rebaptizing of those who had been admitted to 
the rite by heretics and schismatics, which first 
arose in Asia, now began to call forth a storm of 
angry feeling in all the provinces of the West. 
In this case, Cyprian was no longer the advocate 
of moderate opinions. He steadfastly and sternly 
maintained that the unity of the visible church 
was essential to Christianity; that no Christianity 
could exist beyond the pale of that church ; that 
no sacrament was efficacious if administered by 
those who had violated this principle by disol»cdi- 
encc to episcopal authority ; and that consequently 
the baptism performed by heretics and schismatics 
was in itself null and void—doctrines confirmed 
by the acts of a numerous council held at Carthage 
in the autumn of a. d. 255, and unhesitatingly 
repudiated by Stephen, at that time bishop of 
Home. The tempest thus aroused was stilled for 
awhile by the unlooked-for persecution of Valerian, 
hitherto considered the friend and protector of the 
Christian cause. Cyprian being at once pointed 
out by his high character and conspicuous station, 
was banished by Patemus the proconsul to the j 
maritime city of Curubis, whither he proceeded in 
September, a. i>. 257, attended by his friend and 
constant companion, the deacon Pontius, to whom 
lie communicated that he had received a revelation 
of approaching martyrdom. After having lived in 
this agreeable residence for eleven months, treated 
with the greatest indulgence and surrounded by 
every comfort, he was recalled by the new go¬ 
vernor, Calories Maximus, and returned to his 
villa in the neighbourhood of the city, from whence 
he was soon summoned to appear before the pro- 
consul at Utica. Conscious of his approaching 
fate, he withdrew for a time into concealment, in 
consequence, say his enemies, of his courage having 
failed him, or, according to his own declaration, 
because he considered it more becoming to dio in 
the midst of his own people than in the diocese of 
another prelate. It is certain that, upon the re¬ 
turn of Maximus, Cyprian reappeared, resisted all 
the entreaties of his friends to seek safety in flight, 
made a bold and firm profession of his faith in the 
praetorium before the magistrate, and was be¬ 
headed in a spacious plain without the walls in 
the presence of a vast multitude of his sorrowing 
followers, who were freely permitted to remove 
the corpse and to pay the last honours to his me¬ 
mory with mingled demonstrations of grief and 
triumph. 

While Cyprian possessed an amount of learning, 
eloquence, and earnestness, which gained for him 
the admiration and respectful love of those among 
whom he laboured, his zeal was tempered with 
moderation and charity to an extent of which wc 
find but few examples among the ecclesiastics of 
that age and country, and was combined with an 
amount of prudence and knowledge of human 
nature which enabled him to restrain and guide 
the fiery spirits by whom he was surrounded, and 
to maintain unshaken to the close of his life that 
influence, stretching far beyond the limits of his 
own diocese, which he had established almost at 
the outset of his career. His correspondence pre- 
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sents us with a very lively picture both of the 
man and of the times; and while we sometimes 
remark and regrot a certain want of candour and 
decision, and a disinclination to enunciate boldly 
any great principles save such as were likely to 
flatter the prejudices of his clergy, we at the same 
time feel grateful in being relieved from the head¬ 
strong violence, the overbearing spiritual pride, 
and the arrogant impiety which disgrace the works 
of so many early controversialists. His character, 
indeed, and opinions were evidently, in no small 
degree, formed by the events of his own life. 
The clemency uniformly exhibited towards tlio 
Lapsi was such as might have been expected from 
a good man who must have been conscious that lie 
had himself, on one occasion at least, considered it 
more expedient to avoid than to invite persecution, 
while the extreme views which he advocated with 
regard to the powers of the church were not sur¬ 
prising in a prelate whose authority had been so 
long and so fiercely assailed by a body of factious 
schismatics. On one point only is his conduct open 
to painful suspicion. He more than once alleged 
that he had received communications and direc¬ 
tions direct from heaven, precisely too with re¬ 
ference to those transactions of his life which ap¬ 
peared most calculated to excite distrust or censure. 
Those who are not disposed to believe that such 
revelations were really vouchsafed, cannot fail to 
observe that the tone and temper of Cyprian’s 
mind were so far removed from fanaticism, that it 
is impossible to imagine that he could have been 
deceived by the vain visions of a heated imagina¬ 
tion. 

In his style, which is avowedly formed upon 
the model of Tertullian, he exhibits much of the 
masculine vigour and power of his master, while ho 
skilfully avoids his harshness and extravagance 
both of thought and diction. The fruits of his 
early training and practice as a rhetorician arc 
manifested in the lucid arrangement of his matter, 
and in the copious, flowing, and sonorous periods 
in which he gives expression to his ideas; but wo 
may here and there justly complain, that loose 
reasoning and hollow declamation are substituted 
for the precise logic and pregnant terseness which 
wc demand from a great polemical divine. 

The following is a list of Cyprian’s works :— 

1. Dc Giulia Dei liber , addressed in the form 
of a letter to his friend Donatus, who appears to 
have followed in early life the same profession 
with himself, and to have been converted at tlio 
same time. This work was probably composed in 
a. d. 24G, very soon after the admission of its 
author into the church. It depicts in glowing 
colours the happy condition of those who, enlight¬ 
ened by the grace of God, have turned aside from 
Paganism to Christianity ; dwells upon the mercy 
and beneficence by which this change is effected, 
and upon the importance of the baptismal rite; 
and draws a striking parallel between the purity 
and holiness of the true faith as contrasted with 
the grossness and vice of the vulgar belief. Al¬ 
though frequently placed among the Epistles of 
Cyprian, it deserves to be considered in the light 
of a formal treatise. 

2. De Jdolorum Vanitate liber , written in A. i>. 
247, the year in which he was ordained a presby¬ 
ter, is imitated from the early Christian Apologies, 
especially that of Tertullian. Three points are 
chiefly insisted upon. 1. The folly of raising 
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earthly kings, that is, mere mortal men, to the 
rank of divinities, the impotence of such imaginary 
powers, and the emptiness of the science of augury. 

2. The Unity of God. 3. The Advent of Christ, 
and his Consubstantiality with the Father. This 
tract is expressly ascribed to Cyprian by Jerome 
in his Epist, ad Magnum Oral. 

3. Tesiimoniorum ad versus Judaeos libri tree. 
A collection of remarkable texts from Scripture, 
divided into three books, and illustrated by re¬ 
marks and applications. Those in the first are 
quoted for the purpose of proving that the Jews, 
by their disobedience, had, in accordance with 
prophecy, forfeited the protection and premises of 
God ; those in the second demonstrate that the 
Christians had taken their place, and that Jesus 
was the Messiah foretold in the Old Testament; 
those in the third exhibit within a short compass 
the great moral and religious obligations of the 
Christian life. The precise date at which this 
compilation was arranged is unknown, but it pro¬ 
bably belongs to the early part of Cyprian's career. 
It is quoted by Jerome (Dial. I. <ulv. Pelag.) and 
by Augustin. ( Contra duos Epist. Pelag. iv. 8, 
10 .) 

4. De Disciplina et Ilubitu Virginu:n li/ter, 
written in a. d. 248, the year in which he was 
raised to the episcopate, in imitation of the disser¬ 
tations of Tertullian, “ De Virginibus velandis," 
“ De Ilabitu Mulierum,” &c., the object being to 
enforce upon those holy maidens who had made a 
vow of celibacy the necessity of simplicity in their 
dress and manner of life. He commences with an 
encomium on virginity, insists upon the propriety 
of abstaining from all sumptuous apparel and vain 
ornaments, from paint, from frequenting baths, 
marriages, or public spectacles, and concludes with 
a general exhortation to avoid all luxurious indul¬ 
gences. This book is referred to by Jerome 
(Epist. ad Demetriad . et Eustoch.) and by Augus¬ 
tin (de Doctrina Christi, iv. 21). 

5. Da Unit ate Ecdcsiae CulJudicae liber, written 
and despatched to Home in a. d. 252, at a period 
when both Italy and Africa were distracted by 
the pretensions of Novntianus, with the view of 
bringing hack to the bosom of the church those 
who had wandered from her pale or were wavering 
in their allegiance, by pointing out the danger and 
sin of schism, and by demonstrating the necessity of 
a visible union among all true Christians. This 
remarkable treatise is of the utmost importance to 
the student of ecclesiastical history, since here we 
first find the doctrine of Catholicism and of the 
typical character of St. Peter developed in that 
form which was afterwards assumed by the bishops 
of Rome as the basis of Papal supremacy. It is 
quoted by Augustin (c. Crescon. ii. 33; see also 
Cyprian. Epist. 51). 

8 . De Lapsis liber, written and despatched to 
Rome in the month of November, a. d. 252. It 
may be considered as a sort of supplement to the 
preceding work, explaining and defending the 
justice and consistency of that temperate policy 
which was adopted both by Cornelius and Cyprian 
with regard to the readmission of fallen brethren 
into the communion of the church. The tract is 
quoted by Eusebius (Hist. Ecd. vi. 33), by Au¬ 
gustin (de Adult. Conj. i. 25), and by Pontius 
( Vit. Cyprian). See also Cyprian, Epist. 51. 

7. De Oratione Dominica liber, written about 
a. d. 252, in imitation of Tertullian, “ Do Ora- 


tionc," contains a lengthened commentary on each 
of the petitions in the Lord's Prayer, accompanied 
by remarks upon prayer in general, and upon the 
frame of mind which best befits those who thus 
approach the throne of God. This work is highly 
extolled by Ililarius in his commentary on St. 
Matthew, b} r Augustin in many places (e. g. de 
Don. persev. 2), by Cassiodorus (Divin. Instit. 19), 
and by Pontius in his life of Cyprian, while among 
moderns, Barth pronounces it one of the noblest 
productions of ancient Christian Latinity. (Adveis. 
lviii.) 

8. De Morlalitale lifter, written in a. n. 252, 
during the prevalence of the terrible pestilence 
which for the space of five years ravaged the most 
populous provinces of the Roman empire, for the 
purpose of pointing out how little death ought to 
be an object of dread to the Christian, since to 
him it was the gate of immortality, the beginning 
of eternal bliss. It is mentioned by Augustin (Adv 
Julian, ii.), and elsewhere. 

9. Ad Dcmctriunnm lifter, also written in A. D. 
252. Demotrianus, preconsul of Africa, catching 
up the popular cry, had nseribed the famine and 
plague under which the world was at this time 
labouring to the impiety of the Christians, who 
refused to render homage to the deities. Cy¬ 
prian here replies, that the Gentiles themselves 
were much more the cause of these disasters, by 
neglecting the worship of the only true God and 
cruelly persecuting his followers. It is quoted by 
Lnctantius ( Divin. Instit, v. 1,4), by Jerome (Adv. 
Mag.), and by Pontius. ( Vit. Cyprian.) 

10. De Exhoiiatione Martyrii, a letter addressed 
to Fortunatus in a. n. 252, during the persecution 
of Gnllus, on the reasonableness, the duty, and tho 
reward of martyrdom, in imitation of a treatise on 
the same subject by Tertullian. This piece lias 
been by some persons erroneously attributed to 
Ililarius, but is now generally acknowledged a6 
the undoubted production of Cyprian. 

11 . De Opcre et Elecmost/nis liber, on the duty 
of almsgiving, written according to some critics to¬ 
wards tne close of a. d. 254, while others suppose 
that it belongs to the preceding year, and believo 
it to be connected with an epistle (lxii.) addressed 
by Cyprian to some Numidian bishops who had 
solicited pecuniary assistance to enable them to 
redeem from captivity several of the brethren who 
had been carried off and were kept in slavery by 
the Moore. It is named under the above title by 
Augustin (Contra duas cp. Pelag. iv. 4), and by 
Jerome (Ad Pammach.), as a discourse “ De Mise¬ 
ricord ia.” 

12. De Bono Palientiae lifter, written about A. d. 
256, in imitation of the work of Tertullian on tho 
same subject. It is quoted by Augustin (Contra 
duas cp. Pelag. iv. 9) and by Pontius. ( Vit. Cy¬ 
prian.) 

13. De Zelo et livore, written in A. d. 256, at 
the period when the controversy between Cyprian 
and Stephen, bishop of Rome, on the rebaptizing 
of heretics, was at its height, exhorting Christians 
carefully to avoid envy and malice, and to cherish 
feelings of charity and love towards each other. It 
is quoted by Augustin (de Baptism. Pam. 4), by 
Jerome (In cp. ad Gal. c. 5), and by Pontius. ( Vit, 
Cyprian.) 

14. Epistolae. In addition to the above we 
possess a series of eighty-one official letters, ex¬ 
tending over the whole public life of Cj-prian, in- 
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eluding a few addressed to himself or to his clergy. 
This collection is of inestimable value, not only on 
account of the light which it throws on the life, 
character, and opinions of the prelate himself, but 
from the lively picture which it presents of the 
suite of ecclesiastical affairs, and of a multitude of 
circumstances of the greatest importance in histo¬ 
rical and antiquarian researches. Our limits pre¬ 
clude us from attempting to give any analysis of 
these documents; but we may remark, that the 
topics principally considered bear upon the ques¬ 
tions, general and local, which wc have noticed 
above as agitating the Christian community at this 
epoch, namely, the treatment of the Lapsi, the 
schism of Novates and Fclicissimus, the schism 
of Novatianus, the baptism of infants, the re¬ 
baptising of heretics, to which we may add a re¬ 
markable discussion on a subject which has been 
revived in our own day, the necessity of employing 
wine in the sacrament of the Eucharist, in which 
Cyprian strongly denounces the tenets of the 
Aquarii or Encratites (EpisL 63), and employs 
many expressions which have been constantly ap- 

E wiled to by those opposed to the practice of the 
lomish church which denies the cup to the laity. 
In most editions of Cyprian the tract De Ci'atia 
Dei , together with the fragment of a letter from 
Donates prefixed to it, are set down as the first 
two epistles, by which arrangement the number is 
swelled to eighty-three. Three more were printed 
by Baluze, which, however, are now admitted to 
be spurious. 

The following works are admitted ns authentic 
by many editors, although they do not rest on 
such satisfactory evidence as the foregoing .— 

1. De Spectacutis liber. 

2. I)e Laude Martyrti ad Moysen cl Maximum 
cl cclcros Confessores, 

The following works, although frequently found 
bearing the name of Cyprian, and many of them, 
probably, belonging to the same age, arc now re- 
ected by all:— 

1. Ad Novalianum Uacrelicum , quod Dip sis Spet 
Vcniae non sit deneganda , ascribed by Erasmus to 
Cornelius. 2. Do Discipliua cl bono PndicitUie , 
ascribed in like manner by Erasmus to Cornelius. 

3. De A Icatoribus. 4. De Alonlibiis Si/ut ct Sion 
contra Judaeos . 5. Oratio pro Martyrdms — 
0ratio in Die Passion is suae cl Confcssio S. Cyjivi- 
ani , assigned by many to Cyprian of Antioch. 
6 . De Rebaptismate. 7. De Cardinalibus C/irisU 
Operibus , now recognized ns the work of Arnold, 
abbot of Bona Vallis. 0. De Singularitate Clcri- 
corum. 9. Jn Symboluni ApostUicum Eapositio. 
The work of Rufinus. 10. Advcrsus Jtulacos (jut 
Christum insccuti sunt. 11, De Iievdalionc Cujnlis 
It. Jo. Baplistae: in this work mention is made of 
the Frankish king Pepin. 12. Dc Duplici Mar- 
tyrio, in which mention is made of the Turks! 
13. De Duoifecim Abusionibus Sacculi . 14. Dis- 

posilio Coenae. 1 5. Dc Pascha Computus , attributed 
to Cyprian by Paulus Diaconus, and found in the 
Cottonian MS. 16. Three poems, the author or 
authors of which are unknown, have been ascribed 
to Cyprian— Genesis, Sodoma, Ad Scnalorem. The 
first seems to be the same with that assigned by 
Gcnnadius to Salvianus, bishop of Marseilles. 

The editions of Cyprian are very numerous. 
The editio princeps was printed at Rome from a 
Parisian MS., under the inspection of Andrew, 
bishop of Aleria, by Swcynheym and Pannartz, 
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1-171, fob The first edition in which any attempt 
was made to exhibit a pure text, and to separate 
the genuine from the spurious works, was that of 
Erasmus, whose labours nre above all praise. It 
appeared at Basle, from the press of Frobon, in 
1520, fol. The two best editions are—1. That 
printed at Oxford, 1682, fob, and edited by John 
Fell, bishop of Oxford, to which are subjoined the 
Annalcs Cyprianici of John Pearson, bishop of 
Chester; reprinted at Bremen, 1690, fob, with 
the addition of the Dissertations Cyprianicae of 
Dodwell, which had previously appeared in a 
separate form, Oxon. 1684, 4to. 2. That com¬ 
menced by Baluze, and completed by a monk of 
the fraternity of St. Maur, who is hence styled 
Maranus, Paris, fob 1726. These two editions 
taken together contain everything that the student 
can possibly desire. 

As ancient authorities we have a biography of 
Cyprian still extant drawn up by his confidential 
friend the deacon Pontius [Pontius], together 
with the proconsular acts relating to his martyrdom. 
Among modern lives we may specify those by Lo 
Clcrc, Bib'inthcquc Univcrselle , vol. xii. p. 208— 
378; by Tillcmont, Mtmoires Ecclcsiastiques , vol. 
iv. pp. 76—459 ; and by Maranus, prefixed to the 
edition of Baluze. No publication on this subject 
contains such an amount of accurate investigation 
with regard not only to the prelate himself, but also 
to the whole complicated ecclesiastical history of the 
times, as the Annalcs Cyprianici of Pearson, an 
abstract of which lias been compiled by Sehocno- 
mann, and will bo found in his Ilibl. Patrum. hat. 
vol. i. pp. 00—100 (c. iii. § 3), and a vast mass 
of valuable matter is contained in the Disscrtationes 
Cyprianicae of Dodwell. 

Compare also Fabric. liiU. Med. cl in/. lat. i. 
p. 444 ; Funccius, de L. L. vcg. scncct. c. x. § 19; 
Schrock, KirckengeschL i. p. *210, and iv. p. 246, 
Sic .; Lumper, Hislor. T/icolog. Crit. pars xi. p. 58, 
&c.; Walch, Bibliotheca Patrvstica , ed. Dnnz; 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall , c. 16 ; Milman, History 
of ChrislitinUy , ii. p. 246 ; Rcttbcrg, TIuisc. Cacif. 
Cyprian dargrstellt nach seincm Lebcn und Wirhrn , 
Gutting. 1331; Poole, Life and Times of Cyprian, 
Oxford, 1840. [W. II. 1 

CY'PSELUS (KtycAos), a son of Aepytus, 
father of Mcrope and father-in-law of Crcs- 
phontes, was king of Basilis on the Alpheius in 
Arcadia. (Pons. iv. 3. § 3, viii. 5. 4, 8, 29. 

§4.) [L.S.] 

CY'PSELUS, of Corinth, was according to Hero¬ 
dotus (v. 92), a son of Acetion, who traced his 
descent to Cacncus, the companion of Peirithous. 
Pausanias(ii. 4. § 4, v. 2. § 4,17. $ 2, and c. 18) de¬ 
scribes Cypselus as a descendant of Meins who was 
a native of Gonusa near Sicyon, and accompanied 
the Dorians against Corinth. The mother of 
Cypselus belonged to the house of the Bacchiadae, 
that is to the Doric nobility of Corinth. Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition followed by Herodotus, she 
married Acetion, because, being ugly, she met with 
no one among the Bacchiadae who would have her 
as his wife. Her marriage remained for some 
time without issue, and when Aeetion consulted the 
oracle of Delphi about it, a son was promised to 
him, who should prove formidable to the ruling 
party at Corinth. When the Bacchiadae were in¬ 
formed of this oracle, which at the same time threw 
light upon a previous mysterious oracle, they re¬ 
solved for their own security to murder the child- 

3 n 2 
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of Aeetion. But the persons who were sent out 
for this purpose were moved by the smiles of the 
infant, and spared his life. Afterwards, however, 
they made a second attempt, but they now could 
not find the child, for his mother had concealed 
him in a chest (fctn|/c'A7?), from which he derived 
his name, Cypsclus. When he had grown up to 
manhood, he came forward as the champion of the 
demos against the nobles, and with the help of the 
people he expelled the Bacchiadae, and then estab¬ 
lished himself as tyrant. (Aristot. PolU. v. 8, 
Ac.) The cruelties which he is charged with at 
the beginning of his reign were the result of the 
vehement opposition on the part of the Bacchiadae, 
for afterwards his government was peaceful and 
popular, and Cypselus felt so safe among the 
Corinthians that he could even dispense with a 
body-guard. (Aristot. PolU. v. 9 ; Polyaen. v. 31.) 
Like most other Greek tyrants, Cypselus was very 
fond of splendour and magnificence, and be appears 
to have accumulated great wealth. He dedicated 
at Delphi the chapel of the Corinthians with a 
bronze palm-tree (Plut. Conv. Sept. Sup. 21, Si/mp. 
Quaest. viii. 4); and at Olympia ho erected a 
golden statue of Zeus, towards which the wealthy 
Corinthians were obliged to pay an extraordinary 
tax for the space of ten years. (Strab. viii. pp. 353, 
378 ; comp. Pseud. Aristot. Occon. ii. 2; Suid. 
and Phot. s. v. Kih{/«Aos.) Cypselus ruled at 
Corinth for a period of thirty years, the beginning 
of which is placed by some in u. c. 658, and by 
others in G55. He was succeeded in the tyranny 
at Corinth by his son Periandcr. The celebrated 
chest of Cypselus, consisting of cedar wood, ivory, 
and gold, and richly ndomed with figures in relief, 
of which Pausanias (v. 17, Ac.) has preserved n 
description, is said to havo been acquired by one 
of the ancestors of Cypselus, who kept in it his 
most costly treasures. It afterwards remained in 
the possession of his descendants, and it wa9 in 
this chest that young Cypsclus was saved from the 
persecutions of the Baccliindae. His grateful de¬ 
scendants dedicated it in the temple of Hera at 
Olympia, where it was seen by Pausanias about 
the end of the second century after Christ. (Comp. 
MiiHer, Archacol. d. Kunst. § 57. 2, &c.; Thiersch, 
Epoch, p. 1GG, Ac.) [L. S.] 

CYRE'NE (Kvptfi/Tj), a daughter of Ilypscus 
or Peneius by Chlidanope, a granddaughter of 
Pcneius and Creusa, wa6 beloved by Apollo, who 
carried her from mount Pelion to Libya, where 
Cyrcne derived its name from her. She became 
by Apollo the mother of Aristaeus. (Pind. Pylh. 
ix. 5, &c.; Apollon. Rhod. i. 500, Ac.; Diod. iv. 
81; Serv. ad Acn. iv. 42, 317; Hygin. Fab. 161.) 
It is a mere mistake that Justin (xiii. 7) calls 
Anthocus, Nomius, and Argaeus sons of Cyrene. 
(Comp. Aristaeus.) There are two other mythi¬ 
cal personages of the name of Cyrene. (Iiygin. 
Fab. 14 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 8.) [L. S.] 

CYIII'ADES stands first in the list of the 
thirty tyrants enumerated by Trebellius Pollio 
[Aurkolus], from whose brief, indistinct, and 
apparently inaccurate narrative we gather that, 
after having robbed his father, whose old age he 
had embittered by dissipation and vice, he fled to 
the Persians, stimulated Sapor to invade the Ro¬ 
man provinces, and, having assumed the purple 
together with the title of Augustus, was slain by 
his own followers after a short career of cruelty 
and crime. Gibbon thinks fit to assume that these 
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events took place after the defeat and capture of 
Valcrianus (a. d. 2G0); hut our only authority 
expressly asserts, that the death of the usurper 
happened while the emperor was upon his march 
to the East (a. d. 258 or 259); and by that state¬ 
ment we must, in the absence of all other evidence, 
be content to abide. The medals published by 
Goltzius and Mediobarbus are rejected by nnmis- 
matologists as unquestionably spurious. (Trebell. 
Poll. Trip. Tjr. i.) [W. R.J 

CYRiLLUS, a Graeco-Roman jurist, who 
wrote shortly after the compilations of Justinian 
were formed. From the scholiast on the Basilica 
(vii. p. 89) it may be inferred, that he translated 
into Greek the Digest at length (rd -n-Aaros, Reiz, 
ad Thccrph. p. 1246, $ 17). He also composed a 
commentary on the Digest, which is cited by the 
name —a word which does not mean an alpha¬ 
betical register, or index in the modern sense. 
(Das. ii. pp. 190, 192.) Some have thought that, 
ns means a summary abridgment of the con¬ 
tents of the titles, so 7 tA<£tos means an extended 
commentary or paraphrase; while Hugo (U. It. G. 
p. 1077) mentions a suggestion made to him, that 
TrAdros and are U6ed synonomously, the latter 
word being interpreted in the Glossac Nomicac by 
dppTjutla. Cyrillua is designated, along with Ste- 
phanus (who also wrote an Index), by the name 
TvSuceoTTjs. (Das. iii. p. 415.) On the authority 
of Ant. Augustinus, Suarez (Notit. Basil. § 19) 
cites Matt. Blastares (in Praef. Syntag.) to shew 
that Cyrillus interpreted the Digest icar' hciTop^v; 
but, in the edition of Blastares published by Bp. 
Beveridge ( Synodicon , ii.), the name of Cyrillus 
docs not occur in the context referred to. Cyrillus 
also commented upon the Code. (Dus. iii. pp. GO, 
Gl.) Sometimes lie is quoted by the scholiasts on 
the Basilica, and sometimes his opinions are embo¬ 
died in the text. (Das. v. pp. 44, 82, 431, Dus. iv. 
p. 410.) He does not appear to have commented 
upon the Novclls; and Rciz (ad Thcoph. pp. 1235, 
1245) has observed, that both Cyrillus and Ste- 
phanus must havo written before a. d. 635, when 
the 115th Novell was promulgated. In Das. v. 
225 is a quotation from Cyrillus stating the law 
do Inofficioso Tcstamcnto as it existed before it was 
altered by the 115th Novell, which an eminent 
jurist could scarcely have overlooked or been igno¬ 
rant of. 

C. E. Zachariae seems to think that there were 
two jurists named Cyrillus : one, who was among 
the preceptors of the jurists that flourished in the 
time of Justinian ; another, who was among the 
jurists that flourished in the period immediately 
after the compilation of the Coipus Juris. (Ilist. 
J. G. It. § 14, 1, a., ib. § 14, 5, c.) Zachariae 
indeed docs not expressly say that there were two, 
but, unless he thinks so, Ins mode of statement is 
calculated to mislead. The early Cyrillus is re¬ 
ferred to (if Zachariae properly expresses his 
meaning) in Das. i. pp. 583, G46 (ed. Ilcimbach), 
in both of which passages he is designated by the 
honourable title Heros. In the passage, p. 646, 
Hcros Patricius, who was a contemporary of Jus¬ 
tinian, seems (as quoted by the Scholiast) to call 
Cyrillus “ the general schoolmaster of the world 
but the meaning is ambiguous, and the high-flown 
compliments to Cyrillus may be the Scholiast's 
own. It is the later Cyrillus (if Zachariae ex¬ 
presses what he intends) who, in Das. i. p. 789 
(ed. Ileimbach), cites Stephnnus, his contemporary 
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and brother-commentator. We do not agree with 
Zachariae in this hypothesis of two Cyrilli; and it 
is to he observed, that in lias. i. p. 646 (ed. Hcim- 
bach) the supposed earlier Cyrillus of Zachariac is 
treated as the author of a commentary on the title 
de Pactis.) 

In lias. iii. pp. 50, 51 (ed. Fabrot), Cyrillus is 
represented as quoting a constitution of Alexius 
Comnenas (a. d. 1081—1118), and, in Jius. v. p. 
481 and vii. p. 89, mention is made of the edition 
of Cyrillus, which is supposed by Assemani and 
Pohl to mean his edition of the Basilica. Hence 
Assemani (JJibl. Jnr. Orient, ii. 20, p. 404) comes 
to the conclusion, that Cyrjllus was posterior to 
Alexius; and Pohl (ad Snares. Notit. Basil. p. 69, 
i). rr) thinks, that there were two jurists of the 
name, one of whom was posterior to Alexius. In 
the passages of early jurists which are appended as 
notes to the text of the Basilica, interpolations and 
alterations were often made, in order to accommo¬ 
date them to a later state of the law; and the ap¬ 
parent anachronisms thus produced occasion consi¬ 
derable difficulty in the legal biography of the 
lower empire. (Ileimbach, de Basil. Oriy. p. 31.) 

The fragments of Graeco-Roman jurists append¬ 
ed by way of commentary to tho 8th book of the 
Basilica were first published by Ruhnken from a 
manuscript at Leyden in the 3rd and 5th volumes 
of Mccmmnn's Thesaurus. Among them are fre¬ 
quent extracts from Cyrillus. 

In the Glossae Nomicae , of which Labb6 made 
a collection that was published after his death 
(Paris, 1679, London, 1817), are Glossaries which 
have been commonly attributed to Philoxenus and 
Cyrillus. Reiz (ad Theoph. p. 1246) thinks it not 
improbable that these Glossaries were either edited 
by Philoxenus and Cyrillus, or extracted by others 
from their interpretations, hut that they certainly 
have been interpolated and altered by later hands, 
liaubold (hut. Jar. Horn. priv. p. 169, n. k.) sees 
no sufficient reason for attributing to Cyrillus the 
Glossary that passes under his name. [J.T.G.] 

CYRILLUS (Ku/uAAos), ST., was a native of 
Alexandria, and nephew of Theophilus, bishop of 
the same place. The year of his birth is not known. 
After having been a presbyter of the church at 
Alexandria, he succeeded to the episcopal chair 
on the death of Theophilus, a. d. 412. To this 
office ho was no sooner elevated than he gave full 
scope to those dispositions and desires that guided 
him through an unquiet life. Unbounded ambi¬ 
tion and vindictiveness, jealousy of opponents, ill- 
directed cunning, apparent zeal for the truth, and 
an arrogant desire to lord it over the churches, 
constituted the character of this vehement patriarch. 
His restless and turbulent spirit, bent on self¬ 
aggrandisement, presents an unfavourable portrait 
to the impartial historian. Immediately after his 
elevation, he entered with vigour on the duties 
supposed to devolve on the prelate of so important 
a city. Ho banished from it the Jews, who are 
said to have been attempting violence towards the 
Christians, threw down their synagogue and plun¬ 
dered it, quarrelled with Orestes, and set himself 
to oppose heretics and heathens on every side. 
According to Socrates, he also shut up the churches 
of the Novatians, took away all their sacred vessels 
and ornaments, and deprived Theopemptus, their 
bishop, of all he had. (Histor. Eccles. vii. 7.) 
But his efforts were chiefly directed against Nes- 
torius, bishop of Constantinople; and the greater 
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part of his life was passed amid agitating scenes, 
resulting from this persevering opposition. In 
consequence of an epistle written by Cyril to the 
Egyptian monks which had been carried to Con¬ 
stantinople, Nestorius and his friends were naturally 
offended. When Cyril understood how much 
Nestorius had been hurt by this letter, lie wrote 
to him in justification of his conduct, and in ex¬ 
planation of his faith, to which Nestorius replied 
in a calm and dignified tone. Cyril's answer 
repeats the admonitions of his first letter, expounds 
anew his doctrine of the union of natures in Christ, 
and defends it against the consequences deduced 
in his opponent's letter. Nestorius was after¬ 
wards induced by Lampon, a presbyter of the 
Alexandrian church, to write a short letter to Cyril 
breathing the true Christian spirit. 

In the mean time the Alexandrine prelate was 
endeavouring to lessen the influence of his op¬ 
ponent by statements addressed to the emperor, 
and also to the princesses Pulcheria, Arcadia, and 
Marinia; but Theodosius was not disposed to look 
upon him with a friendly eye because of such 
epistles; for he feared that the prelate aimed at 
exciting disagreement and discord in the imperial 
household. Cyril also wroto to Cclcntinc, bishop 
of Rome, informing him of tho heresy of Nestorius, 
and asking his co-operation against it. The Ro¬ 
man bishop had previously received some account 
of the controversy from Nestorius; though, from 
ignorance of Greek, he had not been ablo to read 
the letters and discourses of the Constantinopolitan 
prelate. In consequence of Cyril's statement, 
Celestine held a council at Rome, and passed a 
decree, that Nestorius should be deposed in ten 
days unless he recanted. The execution of this 
decree was entrusted to Cyril. The Roman pre¬ 
late also sent several letters through Cyril, one of 
which, a circular letter to tho Eastern patriarchs 
and bishops, Cyril forwarded with additional 
letters from himself. This circular was afterwards 
sent by John of Antioch to Nestorius. Soon 
after (a. d. 430), he assembled a synod at Alex¬ 
andria, and set forth the truth in opposition to 
Neatorius’s tenets in twelve heads or anathemas, 
A letter was also drawn up addressed to Nestorius, 
another to the officers and members of the church 
at Constantinople, inciting them to oppose their 
patriarch, and a third to the monks. With these 
anathemas he sent four bishops as legates to Nes¬ 
torius, requiring of him to subscribe them if ho 
wished to remain in the communion of the Catholic 
church and retain his see. Cclestine's letter, which 
he had kept back till now, was also despatched. 
But Nestorius refused to retract, and answered 
the anathemas by twelve anti-anathemas. In 
consequence of these mutual excommunications and 
recriminatory letters, the emperor Theodosius the 
Second was induced to summon a general council 
at Ephesus, commonly reckoned the third oecume¬ 
nical council, which was held a. d. 431. To this 
council Cyril and many bishops subservient to his 
views repaired. The pious Isidore in vain re¬ 
monstrated with the fiery Alexandrine prelate. 
Nestorius was accompanied by two imperial 
ministers of state, one of whom had the command 
of soldiers to protect the council. Cyril presided, 
and urged on the business with impatient haste. 
Nestorius and the imperial commissioners re¬ 
quested that the proceedings might be delayed till 
] the arrival of John of Antioch and the other 
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eastern bishops, and likewise of the Italian and 
Sicilian members; but no delay was allowed. 
Nestorios was condemned as a heretic. On the 
27th of June, five days after the commencement of 
the council, John of Antioch, Theodoret, and the 
other eastern bishops, arrived. Uniting themselves 
with a considerable part of the council who were 
opposed to Cyril’s proceedings, they held a separate 
synod, over which John presided, and deposed 
both Cyril and Memnon his associate. Both, 
however, were soon after restored by the emperor, 
while Nestorins was compelled to return to his 
cloister at Antioch. The emperor, though at first 
opposed to Cyril, was afterwards wrought upon by 
various representations, and by the intrigues of the 
monks, many of whom were bribed by the Alex¬ 
andrian prelate. Such policy procured many friends 
at court, while Nestorins having also fallen under 
the displeasure of Pulchcria, the emperor's sister, 
was abandoned, and obliged to retire from the city 
into exile. Having triumphed over his enemy at 
Ephesus, Cyril returned to Egypt. But the depo¬ 
sition of Nestorins had separated the eastern from 
the western churches, particularly those in Egypt. 
In A. d. 43*2, Cyril and the eastern bishops were 
exhorted by the emperor to enter into terms of j 
peace. In pursuance of such a proposal, Paul of 
Emesn, in the name of the Orientals, brought an 
exposition of the faith to Alexandria, sufficiently 
catholic to be subscribed by Cyril, lie returned 
with another from Cyril, to be subscribed by the 
Easterns. This procured peace for a little while. 
But the spirit of the Alexandrian bishop could not 
easily rest; and soon after the disputes were re¬ 
newed, particularly between him and Theodoret. i 
In such broils he continued to be involved till his 
death, a. n. 444. 

According to Cave, Cyril possessed piety and 
indomitable zeal for the Catholic faith. But if we 
may judge of his piety by his conduct, he is 
scarcely entitled to this character. His learning 
was considerable according to the standard of the 
times in which he lived. He had a certain kind 
of acuteness and ingenuity which frequently bor¬ 
dered on the mystical; but in philosophical com¬ 
prehension and in metaphysical acumen he was very 
defective. Theodoret brings various accusations 
against him, which represent him in an unamiablo 
and even an unorthodox light. He charges him 
with holding that there was but one nature in 
Christ; but this seems to be only a consequence 
derived from his doctrine, just as Cyril deduced 
from Ncstorms's writings a denial of the divine 
nature in Christ. Theodoret, however, brings 
another accusation against him which cannot easily 
be sot aside, viz. his having caused Hypatia, a noble 
Alexandrian lady addicted to the study of philo¬ 
sophy, to be tom to pieces by the populace. Cave, 
who is partial to Cyril, does not deny the fact, 
though lie thinks it incredible and inconsistent 
with Cyril’s character to assert that he sanctioned 
such a proceeding. (Suidas, s. v. 'Tjrar/a.) 

As nn interpreter of Scripture, Cyril belongs to 
the allegorising school, and therefore his excgeticnl 
works are of no value. In a literary view also, 
his writings are almost worthless. They develop 
the characteristic tendency of the Egyptian mind, 
its proneness to mysticism rather than to clear and 
accurate conceptions in regard to points requiring 
to be distinguished. His style is thus characterised 
by Photius (Coil. 49): d 5e Aoyos cxrry 7T€ji oitj- 
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Hfvn* xal els i5id£ovaav ISeav iK6e€ia<Tfx4vos KaX 
oTov \e\vfxtini to fierpov virepopwaa Tru'njois. 
In his work against Julian, it is more florid than 
usual, though never rising to beauty or elegance. 
It is generally marked by considerable obscurity 
and ruggedness. Cyril's extant works are the 
following:— 

Glaphyra (t. e. polished or highly-wrought com¬ 
mentaries) on the Pentateuch. This work ap¬ 
peared at Paris in Latin, 1605 ; and was afterwards 
published in Greek and Latin by A. Schott, 
Antwerp, 1618. 

Concerning adoration and worship in spirit and 
in truth, in 17 books. 

Commentaries on Isaiah, in 5 books. 

A Commentary on the twelve minor Prophets. 
This was separately published in Greek and Latin 
at Ingolstudt, 160.5. 

A Commentary on John, in 10 books. 

A treatise (thesaurus) concerning the holy and 
consubstantial Trinity. 

Seven dialogues concerning the holy and con- 
substantial Trinity. To these a compendium of 
the seventh dialogue is subjoined, or a summary of 
the arguments adduced in it. 

Two dialogues, one concerning the incarnation 
of the only-begotten, the other proving that Christ 
is one and the Lord. These dialogues, when 
taken with the preceding, make the eighth and 
ninth. 

Scholia on the incarnation of the only-begotten. 
Far the greater part of the Greek text is wanting. 
They exist entire only in the Latin version of 
Mercator. 

Another brief tract on the same subject. 

A treatise concerning the right faith, addressed 
to the emperor Theodosius. It begins with the 
third chapter. 

Thirty paschal homilies. These were published 
separately at Antwerp in 1618. 

Fourteen homilies on various topics. The last 
exists only in Latin. 

Sixty-one epistles. The fourth is only in Latin. 
Some in this collection were written by others, by 
Nestorins, Acacius, John of Antioch, Celcstine, 
bishop of Rome, &c., &c. 

Five books against Nestorius, published in Greek 
and Latin at Rome, in 1608. 

An explanation of the twelve chapters or ana¬ 
themas. 

An apology for the twelve chapters, in opposi¬ 
tion to the eastern bishops. 

An apology for the same against Theodoret. 

An apology addressed to the emperor Theodosius, 
written about the close of a. d. 431. 

Ten books against Julian, written a. d. 433. 

A treatise against the Anthropomorphites. 

A treatise upon the Trinity. 

Of his lost works mention is made by Libcratus 
of “ Three books against excerpts of Diodorus and 
Theodorus.” Fragments of this work are found 
in the Acts of Synods. (.5 Collat. 5.) Gennadius 
says, that he wrote a treatise concerning the ter¬ 
mination of the Synagogue, and concerning the 
faith against heretics. Ephrcm of Antioch speaks 
of a treatise on impassibility and another upon 
suffering. Eustratius of Constantinople cites a 
fragment from Cyril’s oration against those who 
say that we should not offer up petitions for such 
as have slept in the faith. Nineteen homilies on 
Jeremiah were edited in Greek and Latin by Cor- 
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derius, at Antwerp, 1648, 8vo., under the name of 
Cyril; but it has been ascertained that they belong 
to Origan, with the exception of the last, which 
was written by Clement of Alexandria. A liturgy 
inscribed to Cyril, translated from Arabic into 
Latin by Victor Scialac, was published at Augs¬ 
burg, 1604, 4to. Cyril’s works were published in 
Latin by George of Trebizond at Basel in 1546, 
4 volumes ; by Gentianus Hervetus at Paris, 1573, 
1605, 2 vols. They were published in Greek and 
Latin by Aubert, six volumes, Paris, 1638, fol. 
This is the best edition. (Socrates, Histor. 
Ecdcs. vii. 17, 13, 15 ; Fabric. BiUiolh. Grace. 
vol. viii.; Pagi in Baronius's Annul, an. 412; 
Basnage, Annul. 412, n. 12; Du Pin, Biblio- 
Uitjue des Auteurs Eccles. vol. it. ; Tillcmont, 
Altmoircs, vol. xiv.; Cave, Histor. Literar. vol. i., 
Oxford, 1740; Lardncr, IForAs, vol. iii., quarto 
edition, London, 1815; Walch, Historic dcr Kel- 
zereien , vol. v., and Historic der Kirdiensummlun «/, 
p. 275, &c.; Schrdck, KirchenycschicJde, vol. 
xviii.; Ncnnder, Allyem. Kirehengcschichtc, vol. ii. 
part 3; Murdock’s Moslieim , vol. i.; Gicseler, 
Text Book of Ecdcs. Hist ., translated by Cunning¬ 
ham, vol. i.; Gucrike, Hamlbudi dcr Kirchcnt/es- 
chichtc, filnfa AuJltujc , vol. i. Specimens of Cyril’s 
method of interpretation are given in Davidson’s 
Sacred Hermeneutics , p. 145, &c.) [S. IX] 

CYRILLUS (Kfy.AAos), ST., bishop of Jkru- 
sai.b.m, was probably born at Jerusalem, a. d. 315. 
He was ordained deacon by Macarius in the church 
of his native place, about 334 or 335; and, by 
Maximus, who succeeded Macarius, he was elected 
presbyter, 345. When Maximus died, he was 
chosen to fill the episcopal chair, 351, in the reign 
of Constantius. It was about the commencement 
of his episcopate, on the 7th of May, 351, about 
9 o'clock, a. m., that a great luminous cross, ex¬ 
ceeding in brightness the splendour of the sun, 
appenred for several hours over mount Golgotha, 
and extended as far as the mount of Olives. His 
letter to Constantius, which is preserved, gives a 
full account of this phenomenon. Soon after, he 
became involved in disputes with Acacius, the 
Arian bishop of Cacsarcia, which embittered the 
greater part of his subsequent life. The contro¬ 
versy between them arose about the rights of their 
respective sees; but mutual recriminations concern¬ 
ing the faith soon followed. Acacius accused Cyril 
of affirming, that the Son was like the Father in 
regard to essence, or that he was con sidtstan tied 
with Him. During two successive years Cyril 
was summoned by his opponent to appear before a 
proper tribunal, but did not obey the call. Exas¬ 
perated no doubt by this steadfast disregard of his 
authority, the Caesarean bishop hastily got toge¬ 
ther a council, which deposed Cyril in 358. The 
charge against him was, that he had exposed to 
sale the treasures of the church, and in a time of 
famine applied the proceeds to the use of the poor. 
Among these treasures was specified a sacred gar¬ 
ment woven with golden threads and presented by 
Constantine the Great, which afterwards came in¬ 
to the possession of an actress. The excommuni¬ 
cated prelate, however, appealed to a larger coun¬ 
cil ; and Constantius himself assented to the justice 
of the appeal. After his deposition, he went to 
Antioch, in which city he found the church with¬ 
out a pastor, and thence to Tarsus. There he 
lived on terms of intimacy with Sylvanus the bi¬ 
shop, and frequently preached in his church to the 
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people, who were delighted with his discourses. 
The larger council to which he appealed was held 
at Seleuceia, consisting of more than 160 bishops. 
Before it Acacius was summoned by Cyril to ap¬ 
pear, but he refused. The latter was restored by 
the council. But his persevering adversary in¬ 
flamed the mind of the emperor against him, and 
in conformity with the wish of Acacius a synod 
was summoned at Constantinople; Cyril was again 
deposed and sent into banishment in 360. At this 
council former charges were raked up against him, 
and new ones added by Acacius. On the death 
of Constantius, Cyril was recalled from exile, and 
restored a second time to his episcopate in 362. 
In the year 363, when attempts were made by 
Julian to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, he is 
said to have predicted, from a comparison of the 
prophecies in Daniel and the New Testament, that 
the enterprise would be defeated. Under Jovian 
and in the beginning of Valens's reign, he lived in 
the quiet possession of his office. On the death of 
Acacius, he appointed Philumenus over the church 
at Caesareia ; but the Eutychians deposed the 
newly chosen bishop, and substituted one Cyril in 
his place. The bishop of Jerusalem, however, de¬ 
posed him who had been elevated by the Euty- 
chinn party, and set over the Caesarean church 
Gelasius, his sister's son. Soon after, by order of 
Valens, Cyril was banished a third time from Je¬ 
rusalem, in 367. On the emperor's death, ho 
returned to his native place, and rcassumed the 
functions of his office the third time, 378. Under 
Theodosius he continued in the undisturbed pos¬ 
session of the episcopal chair till his death. Ho 
seems, however, to have incurred the displeasure 
of his own church, rent and disfigured as it was 
with schisms, heresies, and moral corruption. 
Perplexed and uneasy, he asked assistance from 
the council of Antioch. (379.) Accordingly, Gre¬ 
gory of Nyssa was deputed by the council to go to 
Jerusalem and to pacify the church in that place. 
But the peace-maker departed without accomplish¬ 
ing the object of his mission. Cyril was present 
at the second general council held at Constantino¬ 
ple in 381, in which he was honoured with a high 
eulogium. It is supposed that he attended the 
council of Constantinople in 383. His death took 
place in 386. 

His works consist of eighteen lectures to cate¬ 
chumens (KaTTjx’^m Quit i£op4 run), and five to 
the newly-baptized (pvtxrayuyiKal Karijxyjcrcis 
Ttpos rovs vtorparrtoTovs). These were delivered 
about the year 347, in his youth, as Jerome says, 
and when he was still presbyter. The first eigh¬ 
teen are chiefly doctrinal, consisting of an exposi¬ 
tion of the articles in the creed of the church; 
while the last five respect the rights of baptism, 
chrism, and the Lord's supper. These treatises 
have very great value in the eyes of the theologian, 
inasmuch ns they present a more complete system 
of theology and a more minute description of the 
rites of the church at that early period than arc to 
be found in any other writer of the same age. In 
their style and language there is nothing florid or 
oratorical; the composition is plain, didactic, and 
inelegant. The authenticity of these catecheses 
has been questioned by some, especially by Oudi- 
nus ( de Script. Heel. Ant. vol. i. p. 459, et scq.), 
yet no good ground has been adduced for enter¬ 
taining such doubts. It has been thought, with 
reason, that Cyril was once a Semi-Arian, and 
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that after the Nicene creed had been generally 
adopted, he approved of and embraced its dogmas.' 
Epiphanius speaks in express terms of his Semi- 
Arianism, and even Touttee acknowledges the fact. 
His coldness towards the Niccnians and his inti¬ 
macy with the Ensebians, give colour to this opinion. 
But he was by no means disposed to carry out 
doctrines beyond the written word, or to wander 
into the regions of speculation. His published 
writings attest his orthodoxy and firm belief in 
the Nicene creed. 

Among his works are also preserved a homily 
on the case of the paralytic man (John v. 1—16), 
and a letter to the emperor Constantius, giving an 
account of the luminous cross which appeared at 
Jerusalem, 351. 

His writings were published in Latin at Paris, 
1589. and his Cateehescs in Greek at the same 
place, 156*1, 8vo.; in Greek and Latin at Cologne, 
1564. Prevotius edited them all in Greek and 
Latin at Paris in 1608, 4to.; and afterwards Dion 
Petavius at Paris, 1622,fol. They were reprinted 
from Prevotius’s edition, at Paris in 1631, fol., 
along with the works of Synesius of Cyrcne. A 
much better edition than any of the preceding was 
that of Thomas Millcs, in Greek and Latin, Ox¬ 
ford, 1703, fol. Tho best is that of the Benedic¬ 
tine monk, A. A. Touttee, Paris, 1720, fol. The 
preface contains a very elaborate dissertation on 
the life and writings of Cyril. (See Touttee's 
preface; Cave's J/istoria liieraria, vol. i. pp. 211, 
212, Oxford, 1740; Schrock, KirchenyescJiichtc , 
vol. xii. p.343, &c.; Theodoret, Hidor. Eccle- 
siast. libb. ii. and v.; Tillemont, Eccles. Mem. vol. 
viii.; • Gucrike, Jlandbiwh tier Kirchcngcscliiehtc , 
vol. i. pp. 344, 345, note 3 >funfle Aufiage; Mur¬ 
dock’s Mosheiniy vol. i. p. 241, note 16.) [S. D.] 

CYR1LLIJS (KupiAAos), of ScYTiiorous, a 
Palestine monk, belonging to the sixth century. In 
the sixteenth year of his age he made a profession 
of the monastic life in his native place. Prompted 
by a desire to see sacred places, he visited Jerusa¬ 
lem, and, by the advice of his mother, put himself 
under the care of John the Silentiary, by whom 
he was sent to the famous monastery of Laura. 
Leontius, prefect of the monastery, received him 
into the order of the monks. The time of his 
birth and death is aliko unknown. About a. d. 
557, he wrote the life of St. John the Silentiary. 
This is still extant, having been published in 
Greek and Latin by Henschcnius and Papebro- 
chius in tho Ada Sanctorum, 13th of May. He 
also wrote the life of Euthymius the abbot, who 
died 472, which is extant, but in an interpolated 
form by Simeon Metaphrastcs. It was published 
by Cotelerius in Greek and Latin in his Mortu- 
menta Ecclesuie Graecae, vol. ii., Paris, 1681, 4to. 
It is also in the Acta Sanctorum, January 20. In 
addition to these, he wrote the life of St. Sabas, 
the ancient Latin version of which, before it was 
corrupted by Simeon, was published by Bollandus 
in the Acfa Sanctorum belonging to the 20th of 
January. It is given in Greek and Latin in Co- 
telerius's Monumental vol. iii. p. 220. (Cave, //«- 
tor. Literar. vol. i. p. 529.) [S. D.j 

CYRNUS (Kopvos), two mythical personages, 
from the one of whom the island of Cymus or 
Cyme (Corsica) derived its name (Scrv. ad Virg. 
Ji’c/oy. ix. 30; Herod, i. 167), and the other was 
regarded as the founder of Cymus, a town in 
Curia. (Died. v. 60.) [L. S.J 
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CYRRH ESTES. [AndronicusCvruhestrs.] 

CYRSILUS (KupcriAos). 1. An Athenian, 
who, on the approach of Xerxes, when the Athe¬ 
nians had resolved to quit their city, advised his 
countrymen to remain and submit to the foreign 
invader. For this cowardly advice, Cyrsilus, toge¬ 
ther with his wife and children, was stoned to 
death by the Athenians. (Dem. de Coron. p. 296; 
Cic. de OJF. iii. 11.) 

2. Of Pharsalus, is mentioned by Strabo (xi. 
p. 530) as one of the companions of Alexander the 
Great in his Asiatic expeditions, who afterwards 
wrote an account of the exploits of Alexander. 
Nothing further is known about him. [L. S.J 

CYRUS the Elder (KOpos 6 iraAatds or 
6 irpdrtpos), the founder of the Persian empire. 
The life of this prince is one of the most important 
portions of ancient history, both on account of the 
magnitude of the empire which he founded, and 
because it forms the epoch at which sacred and 
profane history become connected : but it is also 
one of the most difficult, not only from the almost 
total want of contemporary historians, but also 
from the fables and romances with which it was 
overlaid in ancient times, and from the perverse¬ 
ness of modem writers, of the stamp of Rollin and 
Hales, who have followed the guidance, not of the 
laws of historical evidence, but of their own 
notions of the right interpretation of Scripture. 
Herodotus, within a century after the time of 
Cyrus, found his history embellished by those of 
the Persians who wished to make it more imposing 
(of fiovAS/xtroi oeyvovv rd ircpl Kupov), and had to 
make his choice between four different stories, out 
of which lie professes to have selected the account 
given by those who wished to tell the truth ( rdv 
Uvra Aty *iv Auyov , i. 95). Nevertheless his nar¬ 
rative is evidently founded to some extent on 
fabulous tales. The authorities of Ctesias, even 
the royal archives, were doubtless corrupted in a 
similar manner, besides the accumulation of errors 
during another half century. Xenophon docs not 
pretend, what some modern writers have pretended 
for him, that his Cgrojxicdcia is anything more than 
an historical romance. In such a work it is always 
impossible to separate the framework of true his¬ 
tory from the fiction: and even if we could do 
this, we should have gained but little. Much 
reliance is placed on the sources of information 
which Xenophon possessed in the camp of the 
younger Cyrus. No idea can be more fallacious; 
for what sort of stories would be current there, 
except the fables which Herodotus censures, but 
which would readily and alone pass for true in the 
camp of a prince who doubtless delighted to hear 
nothing but what was good of the great ancestor 
whose name he bora, and whose fame he aspired 
to emulate ? And even if Xenophon was aware of 
the falsity of these tales, lie was justified, as a 
writer of fiction, in using them for his purpose. 
Xenophon is set up against Herodotus. The 
comparative value of tlieir authority, in point of 
time, character, and means of information, is a 
question which, by itself, could never have been 
decided by a sober-minded man, except in favour 
of Herodotus. But it is thought that the account 
of Xenophon is more consistent with Scripture 
than that of Herodotus. Tin’s is a hasty assump¬ 
tion, and in truth the scriptural allusions to the 
time of Cyrus are so brief, that they can only be 
interpreted by the help of other authorities. In 
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the accounts of the modern Persian writers it is 
impossible to separate the truth from the false¬ 
hood. 

The account of Herodotus is as follows: In 
the year b. c. 594, Astyages succeeded his father, 
Cyaxares, as king of Media. He had a daughter 
whom he named Mandane. In consequence of a 
dream, which seemed to portend that her offspring 
should be master of Asia, he married her to a 
Persian named Cambyses, of a good house, but of 
a quiet temper. A second dream led him to send 
for his daughter, when she was pregnant; and upon 
her giving birth to a son, A sty ages committed it to 
Harpagus, his most confidential attendant, with 
orders to kill it. Harpagus, moved with pity, and 
fearing the revenge of Mandane, instead of killing 
the child himself, gave it to a herdsman of Astyages 
named Mitradates, who was to expose it, and to 
satisfy Harpagus of its death. But while the 
herdsman was in attendance on Astyages, his 
wife had brought forth a still-born child, which 
they substituted for the child of Mandane, who 
was reared as the son of the herdsman, but was 
not yet called Cyrus. The name he bore seems 
from a passage of Strabo (xv. p. 729) to have been 
Agradates, 'Aypalarijs. When he was ten years 
old, his true parentago was discovered by the fol¬ 
lowing incident. In the sports of his village, the 
boys chose him for their king, and he ordered them 
all exactly as was done by the Median king. One 
of the boys, the son of a noble Median named 
Artombares, disobeyed his commands, and Cyrus 
caused him to be severely scourged. Artembares 
complained to Astyages, who sent for Cyrus, in 
whose person and courage he discovered his 
daughter's son. The herdsman and Harpagus, 
being summoned before the king, told him the 
truth. Astyages forgave the herdsman, but re¬ 
venged himself on Harpagus by serving up to him 
nt a banquet the flesh of his own son, with other 
circumstances of the most refined cruelty. As to 
his grandson, by the advice of the Magians, who 
assured him that his dreams were fulfilled by the 
hoy's haying been a king in sport, and that he 
had nothing more to fear from him, he sent him 
back to his parents in Persia. 

When Cyrus grew up towards manhood, and 
shewed himself the most courageous and amiable 
of iiis fellows, Harpagus, who had concealed a 
truly oriental desire of revenge under the mask of 
most profound submission to his master’s will, sent 
presents to Cyrus, and ingratiated himself with 
him. Among the Medians it was easy for Har- 
pjigus to form a party in favour of Cyrus, for the 
tyranny of Astyages had made him odious. Hav¬ 
ing organized his conspiracy, Harpagus sent a 
letter secretly to Cyrus, inciting him to take re¬ 
venge upon Astyages, and promising that the 
Medes should desert to him. Cyrus called to¬ 
gether the Persians, and having, by an ingenious 
practical lesson, excited them to revolt from the 
Median supremacy, he was chosen as their leader. 
Upon healing of this, Astyages summoned Cyrus, 
who replied that he would come to him sooner 
than Astyages himself would wish. Astyages 
armed the Modes, but was so infatuated (Stag Aa- 
61 )? ecuv) as to give the command to Harpagus, 
“ forgetting,” says Herodotus, “ how he had treat¬ 
ed him.” In the battle which ensued, some of the 
Medes deserted to Cyrus, and the main body of 
the army lied of their own accord. Astyages, having 
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impaled the Magians who had deceived him, 
armed the youths and old men who were left in 
the city, led them out to fight the Persians, and 
was defeated and taken prisoner, after a reign of 
35 3 r ears, in B. c. 559. The Medes accepted Cyrus 
for their king, and thus the supremacy which they 
had held passed to the Persians. Cyrus treated 
Astyages well, and kept him with him till his 
death. The date of the accession of Cyrus is fixed 
by the unanimous consent of the ancient chrono- 
Iogcrs. (African, ap. Euseb. Pracp. Evan. x. 10; 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii. s. a. 559.) It was proba¬ 
bly at this time that Cyrus received that name, 
which is a Persian word (ICohr), signifying the 
Sun. 

In the interval during which we hear nothing 
certain of Cyrus, he was doubtless employed in 
consolidating his newly-acquired empire. Indeed 
there are some notices (though not in Herodotus) 
from which we may infer that a few of the cities 
of Media refused to submit to him, and that lie 
only reduced them to obedience after a long and 
obstinate resistance (Xen. Anal. iii. 4. $ 7.) 

The gradual consolidation and extension of the 
Persian empire during this period is also stated 
incidentally by Herodotus in introducing his ac¬ 
count of the conquest of Lydia, which is the next 
event recorded in the life of Cyrus. It took place 
in 546 b. a [Croesus ] 

The Ionian and Aeolian colonics of Asia Minor 
now sent ambassadors to Cyrus, offering to submit 
to him on the same terms as they had obtained 
from Croesus. But Cyrus, who had in vain in¬ 
vited the Ionians to revolt from Croesus at the 
beginning of the war, gave them to understand, 
by a significant fable, that they must prepare for 
the worst. With the Milesians alone he made an 
alliance on the terms they offered. The other 
Ionian states fortified their cities, assembled at 
the Panionium, and, with the Acolians, sent to 
Sparta for assistance. The Lacedaemonians re¬ 
fined to assist them, but sent Cyrus a message 
threatening him with their displeasure if he should 
meddle with the Greek cities. Having sent back 
a contemptuous answer to this message, Cyrus re¬ 
turned to the Median capital, Ecbatana, taking 
Croesus with him, and committing the government 
of Sardis to a Persian, named Tabalus. He him¬ 
self was eager to attempt the conquest of Babylon, 
the Bactrian nation, the Sacac, and the Egyptians. 
He had no sooner left Asia Minor than a revolt of 
the states which had lately formed tho Lydian 
empire was raised by Pnctyes, a Persian ; but, 
after a long and obstinate resistance, the whole of 
Asia Minor was reduced by Harpagus. [Haiu-a- 
gus; Pactyes.] In the mean time, Cyrus was 
engaged in subduing the nations of Upper Asia, 
and particularl)' Assyria, which since the destruc¬ 
tion of Ninus had Babylon for its capital. Its 
king was Labynetus, the Belshazzar of Daniel. 
[Labynetus.] Cyrus marched against Baby¬ 
lon at the head of a large arrny, and in great 
state. He carried with him a most abundant 
suppl) r of provisions for his table ; and for his 
drink the water of the Choaspcs, which flows by 
Susa, was carried in silver vessels. He passed 
the river Gyndes, a tributary of the Tigris, by 
diverting its water into a great number of rills, 
and arrived before Babylon in the second spring 
from the commencement of his expedition. Hav¬ 
ing defeated in battle the whole forces of the Bit- 
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bylonians, he laid siege to the city, and after a 
long time he took it by diverting the course of the 
Euphrates, which flowed through the midst of it, 
so that his soldiers entered Babylon by the bed of 
the river. So entirely unprepared were the Baby¬ 
lonians for this mode of attack, that they were 
engaged in revelry (fr cviradetytri), and had left 
the gates which opened upon the river unguarded. 
This was in B. c. 538. 

After Cyrus had subdued the Assyrians, he un¬ 
dertook the subjugation of the Massagetae, a peo¬ 
ple dwelling beyond the Araxes. Cyrus offered 
to marry Tomyris, the widowed queen of this peo¬ 
ple ; but she refused the offer, saying that he 
wooed not her, but the kingdom of the Massage tae. 
The details of the war which followed may be read 
in Herodotus. It ended in the death of Cyrus in 
battle. Tomyris caused his corpse to be found 
among the slain, and having cut off the head, 
threw it into a bag filled with human blood, that 
lie might satiate himself (she said) with blood. 
According to Herodotus, Cyrus had reigned 29 
years. Other writers say 30. He was killed in 
b. c. 529. (Clinton, /*’. II. vol. ii. sub anno.) 

The account of Ctesias differs considerably in 
some points from that of Herodotus. According 
to him, there was no relationship between Cyrus 
and Astyages. At the conquest of Media by Cy¬ 
rus, Astyages fled to Ecbatana, and was there 
concealed by bis daughter Amytis, and her hus¬ 
band, Spitamas, whom, with their children, Cyrus 
would have put to the torture, had not Astyages 
discovered himself. When he did so, he was put 
in fetters by Oebaras, but soon afterwards Cyrus 
himself set him free, honoured him as a father, 
and married his daughter Amytis, having put her 
husband to death for telling a falsehood. [Asty- 
ages.] Ctesias also says, that Cyrus made war 
upon the Bactrians, who voluntarily submitted to 
Aim, when they heard of his reconciliation with 
Astyages and Amytis. He mentions a war with 
the Sacne, in which Cyrus was taken prisoner and 
ransomed. He gives a somewhat different account 
of the Lydian war. (Ctesias, Pen. c. 5 ; Croesus.) 
Cyrus met with his death, according to Ctesias, by 
a wound received in battle with a nation called the 
Dcrbices, who were assisted by the Indians. 
Strabo also mentions the expedition against the 
Sacae, and says, that Cyrus was at first defeated 
but afterwards victorious. lie also says, that Cy¬ 
rus made an expedition into India, from which 
country he escaped with difficulty. 

The chief points of difference between Xeno¬ 
phon and Herodotus are the following : Xenophon 
represents Cyrus as brought up at his grandfather's 
court, as serving in the Median army under his 
uncle Cyaxares, the son and successor of Astyages, 
of whom Herodotus and Ctesias know nothing; 
as making war upon Babylon simply as the general 
of Cyaxares, who remained at home during the 
latter part of the Assyrian war, and permitted 
Cyrus to assume without opposition the power and 
state of an independent sovereign at Babylon ; as 
marrying the daughter of Cyaxares; and at length 
dying quietly in his bed, after a sage and Socratic 
discourse to his children and friends. The Lydian 
war of Cyrus is represented by Xenophon as a 
sort of episode in the Assyrian war, occasioned by 
the help which Croesus had given to the Assyrians 
in the first campaign of Cyrus against them. 

Diodorus agrees for the most part with Hero- 
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dotus; but he says, that Cyrus was taken prisoner 
by the Scythian queen (evidently meaning To¬ 
myris), and that she crucified or impaled him. 

Other variations, not worth specifying, arc given 
by the chronographers and compilers. 

To form a complete and consistent life-of Cyrus 
out of these statements is obviously impossible; 
but the leading events of his public life are made 
out with tolerable certainty, namely, the dethrone¬ 
ment of Astyages, the conquest of the Lydian and 
Assyrian empires, his schemes to become master 
of all Asia and of Egypt, and his death in a battle 
with one of the Asiatic tribes which he wished to 
subdue. His acquisition of the Median empire 
was rather a revolution than a conquest. Hero¬ 
dotus expressly states, that Cyrus had a large 
party among the Medes before his rebellion, and 
that, after the defeat of Astyages, the nation vo¬ 
luntarily received him as their king. This was 
very natural, for besides the harshness of the 
government of Astyages, Cyrus was the next 
heir to the throne, the Medes were effeminate, 
and the Persians were hardy. The kingdom 
remained, ns before, the united kingdom of 
u the Medes and Persians,” with the difference, 
that the supremacy was transferred from the for¬ 
mer to the latter; and then in process of time it 
came to be generally called the Persian empire, 
though the kings and their people were still, even 
down to the time of Alexander, often spoken of as 
Medes. If Cyrus had quietly succeeded to the 
throne, in virtue of his being the grandson of tho 
Median king Astyages, it seems difficult to ac¬ 
count for this change. Tho mere fact of Cyrus's 
father being a Persian is hardly enough to explain 
it. 

With regard to the order of Cyrus's conquests 
in Asia, there seems much confusion. It is clear 
that there was a struggle for supremacy between 
Cyrus and the king of Babylon, tho latter having 
become master of Mesopotamia and Syria by the 
conquests of Nebuchadnezzar. It was in fact a 
struggle between the Zend tribes, which formed 
the Mcdo-Persian empire, and the Semitic tribes 
under the king of Babylon, for the supremacy of 
Asia. We can scarcely determine whether Cyrus 
conquered Lydia before making any attack on 
Babylon, and perhaps in this matter Xenophon 
may have preserved something like the true suc¬ 
cession of events. That Croesus was in alliance 
with Babylon is stated also by Herodotus, who 
however, makes Croesus entirely the aggressor in 
the Lydian war. No clear account can be given of 
his campaigns in Central Asia, but the object of 
them was evidently to subdue the whole of Asia 
ns far as the Indus. 

With respect to the main points of difference 
between Herodotus and the Cyropacdcia , besides 
what has been said above of the historical value of 
Xenophon's hook, if it could he viewed as a his¬ 
tory at all, its real design is the great thing to he 
kept in view; and that design is stated by Xeno¬ 
phon himself with sufficient clearness. He wished 
to shew that the government of men is not so dif¬ 
ficult as is commonly supposed, provided that the 
nder be wise; and to illustrate this he holds forth 
tlie example of Cyrus, whom he endows with all 
virtue, courage, and wisdom, and whose conduct is 
meant for a practical illustration and his discourses 
for an exposition of the maxims of the Socratic 
philosophy, so far as Xenophon was capable of 
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understanding it. Of course it would not have 
done to have represented this beau ideal of a phi¬ 
losophic king as the dethroner of his own grand¬ 
father, as the true Asiatic despot and conqueror, 
and as the victim of his own ambitious schemes. 
1 1 seems incredible that any one should rise from 
the perusal of the Cyropaedeia without the firm 
conviction that it is a romance, and, moreover, 
that its author never meant it to be taken for any¬ 
thing else j and still more incredible is it that any 
one should have recognized in the picture of Xeno¬ 
phon the verisimilitude of an Asiatic conqueror in 
the sixth century before Christ. That Cyrus was 
a great man, is proved by the empire he establish¬ 
ed; that he was a good man, according to the 
virtues of his age and country, we need not doubt; 
but if we would seek further for his likeness, we 
must assuredly look rather at Genghis Khan or 
Timour than at the Cyrus of Xenophon. 

It has, however, been supposed, that the state¬ 
ment of Xenophon about Cyaxares II. is confirmed 
by Scripture; for that Dareius the Mode, who, ac¬ 
cording to Daniel, reigns after the taking of Baby¬ 
lon (for two years, according to the chronologers) 
ami before the first year of Cyrus, con be no other 
(this i« tho utmost that can bo asserted) than 
Cyaxares 11. This matter seems susceptible of a 
better explanation than it has yet received. 

1. Xenophon's Cyaxares is the son of Astyngcs; 
Dareius the Medc is the son of Ahnsucrus. Now, 
it is almost beyond a doubt that Ahasucrus is the 
Hebrew form of the Persian name or title which 
tho Greeks called Xerxes, and Cyaxares seems to 
Ims simply the form of tho same word used in the 
Median dialect. Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes, 
is called Ahasucrus in 'Void xiv. 15. It is granted 
that this argument is not decisive, but, so far as it 
goes, it is against the identification. 

2. After the taking of Babylon, Dareius the 
Mcdo receives the kingdom, and exercises all the 
functions of royalty, with great power and splen¬ 
dour, evidently at Babylon. But in Xenophon 
it is Cyrus who does this, and Cyaxares never 
comes near Babylon at all after its capture, but 
remains in Media, totally eclipsed and almost su¬ 
perseded by Cyrus. There are other arguments 
which seem to shew clearly that, whoever Dareius 
the Mode may have been (a point difficult enough 
to decide), lie was not the Cyaxares of Xenophon. 
The matter cannot be further discussed here; but 
the result of a most careful examination of it is, 
that in some important points the statements of 
Xenophon cannot be reconciled with those of 
Daniel; and that a much more probable explana¬ 
tion is, that Dareius was a noble Median, who held 
the sovereignty ns the viceroy of Cyrus, until the 
latter found it convenient to fix his court at Baby¬ 
lon ; and there arc some indications on which a 
conjecture might be founded that this viceroy 
was Astynges. It is quite natural that the year 
in which Cyrus began to reign in person at Baby¬ 
lon should be reckoned (as it is by the Hebrew 
writers) the first year of his reign over the whole 
empire. This view is confirmed by the fact, that 
in the prophecies of the destruction of Babylon it 
is Cyrus, and not any Median king, that is spoken 
of. Regarding this difficulty, then, as capable of 
being explained, it remains that Xenophon's state¬ 
ment about Cyaxares II. is entirely unsupported. 
Xenophon seems to have introduced Cyaxares 
simply as a foil to set off the virtues of Cyrus. 
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In the passage of Aeschylus, which is sometimes 
quoted as confirming Xenophon [Astyages], tho 
two kings before Cyrus are clearly Phraortes and 
Cyaxares, or Cyaxares and Astynges. At all 
events, no room is left for Cyaxares II. The most 
natural explanation seems to be, that Phraortes, in 
whose reign the Persians were subjected to the 
Medes, and who was therefore the first king of 
the united Medes and Persians, is meant in the 
line 

MijSos yap 6 irpu tos "fiyepuv arpaTOv. 

The next line admirably describes Cyaxares, who 
took Ninus, and consolidated the empire. 

*'AA\os 5* exttvou ttoIs tJ5’ tpyov ij voire. 

If so, Astyages is omitted, probably because ho 
did not complete his reign, but was dethroned by 
Cyrus, who is thus reckoned the third Medo- 
Persian king, Tpiros 5’ cm’ adrou Kdpos. For tho 
dn avrov surely refers to the person who is called 
irpwTos. On the other hand, the account which 
Herodotus gives of the transference of the Median 
empire to the Persians is in substance confirmed by 
Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Anaximenes, Dinon, 
Ctesias, Amyntas, Strabo, Ccphalion, Justin, Plu¬ 
tarch, Polyacnus, and even by Xenophon himself 
in the Anabasis, as above quoted. (See Clinton, 
i. pp. 262, 263.) Much light would be thrown 
on the subject if the date of Cyrus's birth could he 
fixt; but this is impossible. Dinon says, that hu 
was seventy at his death; hut this is improbable 
for various reasons, and Herodotus evidently con¬ 
sidered him much younger. 

Nono but the sacred writers mention the edict 
of Cyrus for the return of the Jews. A motive 
for that step may be perhaps found in what Hero¬ 
dotus says about his designs on Egypt. The very 
remarkable prophecy relating to the destruction of 
Babylon and the restoration of the Jews by Cyrus 
is in Isaiah xliv. xlv., besides other important 
passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah, which predict 
the fall of Babylon without mentioning the name 
of Cyrus, and the corresponding history is in tin; 
books of Daniel, Ezra, and 2 Cliron. xxxvi. 22, 
23. The language of the proclamation of Cyrus, 
as recorded both in Ezra i. 2 and Cliron. xxxvi. 
22, seems to countenance the idea that he was 
acquainted, as he might easily be through Daniel, 
with the prophecy of Isaiah. “The Lord God of 
heaven... hath charged me to build him an housa 
at Jerusalem, which is in Judah'* (compare Isaiah 
xliv.20, xlv. 13); blit beyond this one point there is 
nothing to sustain the notion of Hales and others, 
that Cyrus was more than an unconscious instru¬ 
ment in accomplishing the designs of Providence. 
The contrary is intimated in Isaiah xlv. 5. 

In the East Cyrus was long regarded as the 
greatest hero of antiquity, and hence the fables by 
which his history is obscured. The Persians remem¬ 
bered him as a father (Herod, iii. 39, 160), and 
his fame passed, through the Greeks, to the Euro¬ 
peans, and the classical writers abound with allu¬ 
sions to him. Ilis sepulchre at Pasargadac was 
visited by Alexander the Great. (Arrian, vi. 29; 
Plut. Alex. 69.) Pasargadac is said to have been 
built on the spot where Cyrus placed his camp 
when he defeated Astyages, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood the city of Persepolis grew up. 
The tomb of Cyrus has perished, but his name is 
found on monuments at Murghab, north of Perse¬ 
polis, which place, indeed, some antiquarians take 
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for Pasargadae. (Herodotus, lib. i.; Ctesias, ed. 
Lion; Xenophon, Cyropacdeia; Diodorus; Justin ; 
Strabo; and other ancient authors; Clinton, Fast. 
Hell. i. ii. supplements; Heeren, Idcen (A sialic Re¬ 
searches) ; Schlosser, Univ. Gesckich. d. alt. Welt; 
Hockh, Vet. Med. cl Pets. Monum.) [P. S.] 
CYRUS, the Younger, the second of the four 
sons of Dareius Nothus, king of Persia, and of Pa- 
rysatis, was appointed by his Cither commander (xa- 
f>avos or orparnyos) of the maritime parts of Asia 
Minor,and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia,and Cappadocia, 
(u. c. 407.) He carried with him a large sum of 
money to aid the Lacedaemonians in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, and by the address of Lysander he was 
induced to help them even more than his father 
had commissioned him to do. The bluntncss of 
Callicratidas caused him to withdraw his aid, but 
on the return of Lysander to the command it was 
renewed with the greatest liberality. [Callicra- 
tidas; Lysander; Tissaphernes.] There is 
no doubt that Cyrus was already meditating the 
attempt to succeed his father on the throne of 
Persia, and that ho sought through Lysander to 
provide for aid from Sparta. Cyrus, indeed, be¬ 
trayed his ambitions spirit, by putting to death 

two Persians of tho blood royal, for not observing in 
his presence a usage which was only due to the 
king. It was probably for this reason, and not 
only on account of his own ill health, that Dareius 
summoned Cyrus to his presence, (u. c. 405.) Be¬ 
fore leaving Sardis, Cyrus sent for Lysander and 
assigned to him his revenues for the prosecution of 
tho war. He then went to his father, attended 
by a body of 500 Greek mercenaries, and taking 
with him Tissnphernes, nominally as a mark of 
honour, but really for fear of what he might do in 
his absence. He arrived in Media just in time to 
witness his father's death and the accession of his 
elder brother, Artaxerxes Mncmon (b. c. 404), 
though his mother, Pnrysatis, whose favourite son 
Cyrus was, had endeavoured to persuade Dareius to 
appoint him as his successor, on the ground that he 
had been born after, but his brother Artaxerxes 
before, the accession of Dareius. This attempt, of 
coarse, excited tho jealousy of Artaxerxes, which 
was further cnlimned by information from Tissa- 
phernes, that Cyrus was plotting against his life. 
Artaxerxes, therefore, arrested his brother and 
condemned him to death ; but, on the intercession 
of Pnrysatis, he spared his life and sent him back 
to his satrapy. Cyrus now gave himself up to the 
design of dethroning his brother. By his atfability 
and by presents, lie endeavoured to corrupt those 
of the Persians who past between the court of 
Artaxerxes and his own ; but he relied chiefly on 
a force of Greek mercenaries, which he raised on 
the pretext that he was in danger from the hostility 
of Tissaphernes. When his preparations were 
complete, he commenced his expedition against 
Babylon, giving out, however, even to his own 
soldiers, that he was only marching against the 
robbers of Pisidia. When the Greeks learnt his 
real purpose, they found that they were too far 
committed to him to draw back. He set out from 
Sardis in the spring of b. c. 401, and, having 
marched through Phrygia and Cilicia, entered 
Syria through the celebrated passes near Issus, 
crossed the Euphrates at Thppsacus, and marched 
down the river to the plain of Cunaxa, 500 stadia 
from Babylon. Artaxerxes had been informed by 
Tisaaphcmefl of his designs, and was prepared to 
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meet him. The numbers of tho two armies are 
variously stated. Artaxerxes had from 400,000 
to a million of men; Cyrus had about 100,000 
Asiatics and 13,000 Greeks. The battle was at 
first altogether in favour of Cyrus. His Greek 
troops on the right routed the Asiatics who were 
opposed to them; and lie himself pressed forward 
in the centre against his brother, and had even 
wounded him, when he was killed by one of the 
king's body-guard. Artaxerxes caused his head 
and right hand to bo struck off, and sought to 
have it believed that Cyrus had fallen by his 
hand. Pnrysatis took a cruel revenge on the 
suspected slayers and mutilators of her son. The 
details of the expedition of Cyrus and of the 
events which followed his death may be read in 
Xenophon's Analtasis. This attempt of an ambi¬ 
tious young prince to usurp his brother’s throne 
led ultimately to the greatest results, for by it 
the path into the centre of the Persian empire 
was laid open to the Greeks, and the way was 
prepared for the conquests of Alexander. The 
character of Cyrus is drawn by Xenophon in the 
brightest colours. It is enough to say that his 
ambition was gilded by all those brilliant qualities 
which win men’s hearts. 

(Xenophon, IleUcn. i. 4, 5, ii. 1, iii. 1, Arndt. 
i., Cyrop. viii. 8. § 3, Oecon, iv. l(i, 10, ‘21 ; 
Ctesias, Persica , i. 44, 49, Fr. Ii., lii., liii., liv., 
lvii., ed. Lion; ap. Phot. p. 42, b. 10, 43, b. 10, 
44, a. 14, ed. Bekker; Isocr. Panuth. 39; Pint. 
Lys. 4, 9 ; Arla.r. 3, 6, 13—17 ; Diod. xiii. 70, 
104, xiv. 6, 11, 12, 19, 20, 22.) [P. S.j 

CYRUS, a rhetorician, of uncertain age, is the 
author of a work Ilepl Aiatpopas 2rd(Tcaw in tho 
Aldine collection of the Greek orators, reprinted, 
more correctly, in Whiz's Greek Orators, viii. p. 
386, &c. I'abricius suspects that the anonymous 
work entitled TlpoSAij/xara 'PijTopt/cd eis Urciaas 
was written by the same person. (Fabric. Biltl. 
Grace, vi. pp. 102, 128; Walz, l. c.; Wcstcr- 
mann, Gcsdachtc der Gricch. Bcrcdtsamkeit , § 
104.) [P.S.] 

CYRUS(Kupos), the name of several physicians. 

1. Cyrus (called also in some editions Syrus ), a 
native of Alexandria, who lived in tho fifth cen¬ 
tury after Christ. He was first a physician and 
philosopher, and afterwards became a monk. He 
is said to have been an eloquent man, and to have 
written against Ncstorius. (S. Gennadius, da 
llluslr. Vir. c. 81.) 

2. A physician at Edessa, one of whose medi¬ 
cines is quoted by Aetius (ii. 2. 91, p. 292), and 
who attained the dignity of Archiater. He must 
have lived between the second and fifth centuries 
after Christ, as the office of Archiater was first 
conferred on Andromachus, the physician of Nero. 
(Did. of Aid. s. v. Archiater.) 

3. A physician, probably of Lampsacus, son of 
Apollonius, who obtained the dignity of Archiater. 
He is mentioned in a Greek inscription found at 
Lampsacus, as having, besides many other acts of 
liberality, presented to the senate one thousand 
Attic drachmae, i. e. (reckoning the drachma to 
be worth nine pence three farthings) forty pounds, 
twelve shillings, and six pence. (Spon, Miscellan. 
Erudii. Antiquit. p. 142, quoted by Fabric. Bill. 
Graec. vol. xiii. p. 134, ed. Yet.) 

4. A physician at Rome in the first century 
b. c., mentioned in a Latin inscription as having 
been the physician of Li via, the wife of Drusus 
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Caesar, who afterwards married the emperor 
Augustus. (Spoil, quoted by Fabric. 1. c .) 

5. Cyrus, St., was a native of Alexandria, where 
he practised medicine gratuitously and with great 
reputation. He was a Christian, and took every 
opportunity of endeavouring to convert his patients 
from paganism. During the persecution of Dio¬ 
cletian he tied to Arabia, where he was said to 
heal diseases not so much by his medicines as by 
miraculous powers, lie was put to death with 
many tortures by the command of the prefect 
Syrian us, in company with several other martyrs, 
a. n. 300 ; and his remains were carried to Rome, 
and there buried. Ilis memory is celebrated on 
the thirty-first of January both by the Romish 
and Greek churches. (Ac/a SanciorMenolog. 
Oraccor.; Bzovius, Nomencl. Sancior. Professione 
Medicor.; C. B. Carpzovius, Dc Media's ab Eccles. 
pro Sanctis habitis.) [W. A. G.] 

CYRUS, an architect, who lived at Rome at 
the time of Cicero, and died on the same day with 
Clodius, u. c. 52. (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 14, ad Alt. 
ii. 3, ad Qtt. Fr . ii. 21, pro Milon. 17.) [L. U.] 

CYRUS, Christians. 1. An Egyptian, be¬ 
longing to the fifth century, afterwards bishop 
of Smyrna, according to the testimony of Thco- 
phanes. His poetical talents procured him the 
favour of the empress Eudocia. Under Theo¬ 
dosius the Younger he filled the office of go¬ 
vernor of the praetorium, and exarch of the city 
of Constantinople. When Eudocia withdrew to 
Jerusalem, a. d. 445, he fell under the emperor's 
displeasure. This led to his retirement from civil 
offices and his joining the clerical order. It is the 
express testimony of Thcophanes that, by order of 
Theodosius, ho was made bishop of Smyrna. After 
he wns elevated to the cpiscopnl dignity, he is 
said to have delivered a discourse to the people on 
Christmas day, in which ho betrayed gross igno- 
ranco of divine things. He lived till the time of 
the emperor Leo. Suidas says, that on his retire¬ 
ment from civil authority he became liriaKovos 
rue Upuju Iv Korvattff rijs 4>ptry(as; but whether 
this means bishop of Cotyacia in Phrygia is uncer¬ 
tain. It is not known whether he wrote any¬ 
thing. (Cave, Histor. Litcrar. vol. i.; Suidas, s. v.) 

2. An Egyptian bishop belonging to the seventh 
century. lie was first bishop of P basis a. d. 620, 
and afterwards patriarch of Alexandria, a. d. 630- 
640. It was owing to the favour of Hcraclius, 
the emperor, that he was appointed over the latter 
place. In 633 he attempted to make peace be¬ 
tween the Theodosians or Sevcrians and the Ca¬ 
tholics, and for that purpose held a synod at Alex¬ 
andria, in which he proposed a Libellus Satisfac¬ 
tion^ in nine chapters. This treatise was to be 
subscribed by the Theodosians, and then they 
were to be admitted into the bosom of the church. 
But the seventh chapter favoured the Monotholite 
heresy, and led to much disputation. In 638, 
Ileraclius published an Ecthesis or formula of faith 
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drawn up by Sergius, in which he clearly stated 
that there was but one will in Christ This was 
subscribed by Cyrus, a circumstance that served to 
confirm its truth in the eyes of many. Cyrus died 
a. d. 640. Besides the Libellus Satisfactionis, he 
wrote three letters to Sergius, patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, which are still extant Both are print¬ 
ed in the Concilia, vol. vi. (Cave, Histor. Litcrar. 
vol. i. ; Murdock's Moshcim , vol. i. ; Guerikc's 
JIamtbuchy vol. i. ; Gieseler's Text-bool; , by Cun¬ 
ningham, vol. i.) [S. D.] 

CYRUS, TIIEODORUS PRODROMUS. 

[Theodorus.] 

CYTIIE'RA, CYTHEREIA, CYTHE'RTAS 
(K vOrjpx, KvOlpcia, Ki /Orjpids), different forms of a 
surname of Aphrodite, derived from the town of 
Cythera in Crete, or from the island of Cythera, 
where the goddess was said to have first landed, 
and where she had a celebrated temple. (Horn. 
Od. viii. 288; Herod, i. 105; Paus. iii. 23. $ 1 ; 
Aimer, v. 9 ; Horat. Carm . i. 4. 5.) [L. S.] 

CYTIIE'RIS, a celebrated courtezan of the 
time of Cicero, Antony, and Gallus. She was 
originally the freed woman and mistress of Volunv 
nius Eutrapelus, and subsequently she becumo 
connected in the same enpneity with Antony, and 
with Gallus the poet, to whom, however, she did 
not remain faithful. Gallus mentioned her in his 
poems under the name of Lycoris, by which name 
she is spoken of also by the Scholiast Cruquius on 
Horace. (Sit. i. 2. 55, 10. 77 ; comp. Serv. ad 
Virg. Edog. x. 1; Cic. Phil. ii. 24, ad Alt. x. 10, 
16, <ul Fam. ix. 26; PluU Ant. 9; PHn. //. N. 
viii. 16.) IL. S.] 

CYTIIE'RIUS PHILO'XENUS. [Philox- 

K XUS.] 

CYTHE'RIUS PTOLEMAEUS. [Ptoi.e- 

maeus.] 

CYTISSO'RUS (KvrWcopo?), a son of Phrixus 
and Chalciope or Iophossa. (Apollod. i. 9. § 1 ; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1123, 1149.) [L. S.] 

CY'ZICUS (KufiKor), a son of Aeneus and 
Aenete, the daughter of Eusorus. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 948; Val. Flacc. iii. 3.) According to others, 
he was himself a son of Eusorus, and others again 
make him a son of Apollo by Stilbc. (Hygin. Fab. 
16 ; Conon, Narrat. A 1; Schol. ad A potion. It hod. 
1. c.) He was king of the Doliones at Cyzicus on 
the Propontis. In compliance with an oracle he 
received the Argonauts kindly, when they landed 
in his dominion. When, alter their departure, 
they’ were cast back upon the shore by a storm 
and landed again at night-time, they' were mistaken 
by the Doliones for a hostile people, and a struggle 
ensued, in which Cyzicus was slain by Heracles or 
Jason. On the next morning the mistake was 
discovered, and the Argonauts mourned for three 
days with the Doliones over the death of their 
king, and celebrated funeral games iu his honour. 
(Apollod. L 9. § 18; Conon, Murat. 41, who gives 
a different account.) [L. S.j 
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DABAR, the son of Massugrada, of the family 
of Masinissa, hut whose father was the son of a 
concubine, was an intimate friend of Bocchus, the 
king of Mauretania, by whom he was sent to 
Sulla to negotiate the peace which ended in the 
surrender of Jugurtha. Dabar was afterwards 
present at the interview between Bocchus and 
Sulla. (Sail. Jug 108, 109.) 

DA'CTYLI (AdjcruXoi), the Dactyls of mount 
Ida in Phrygia, fabulous beings to whom the dis¬ 
covery of iron and the art of working it by means 
of fire was ascribed. Their name Dactyls, that is, 
Fingers, is accounted for in various ways; by 
their number being five or ten, or by the fact of 
their serving Rhea just as the fingers serve the 
hand, or by the story of their having lived at the 
foot (Jy SaKru\on) of mount Ida. (Pollux, ii. 4 ; 
Strab. x. p. 478 ; Diod. v. 64.) Most of our au¬ 
thorities describe Phrygia ns the original scat of 
the Dactyls. (Diod. xvii. 7 ; Scbol. ad Apollon. 
Wuxi. i. i 126 ; Strab. 1. c.) There they were con¬ 
nected with the worship of Rhea. They are some¬ 
times confounded or identified with the Curctcs, 
Corybantes, Cabeiri, and Teichines; or they are 
described ns the fathers of the Cabeiri and Cory¬ 
bantes. (Strab. x. p. 466; SchoL ad Aral. 33; 
Scrv. ad Virg. Georg, iv. 153.) This confusion 
with the Cabeiri also accounts for Samothracc being 
in some accounts described as their residence (Diod. 
v. 64 ; comp. Arnob. mlv. Gent. iii. 41) ; and Dio¬ 
dorus states, on the authority of Cretan historians, 
’that the Dactyls had been occupied in incantations 
and other magic pursuits; that thereby they ex¬ 
cited great wonder in Samothracc, and that Or¬ 
pheus was their disciple in these things. Their 
connexion or identification with the Curetes even 
led to their being regarded as the same ns the 
Roman Penates. (Arnob. iii. 40.) According to 
a tradition in Clemens Alcxandrinus (Strom, i. p. 
3G2) the Dactyls did not discover the iron in the 
Phrygian Ida, but in the island of Cyprus; and 
others again transfer them to mount Ida in Crete, 
although the ancient traditions of the latter island 
scarcely contain any traces of early working in 
metal there. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 1129; Plin. II. N. 
vii. 57.) Their number appears to have originally 
been three: Celmis (the smelter), Damnnmeneus 
(the hammer), and Acmon (the anvil). (Schol. ad 
Apollon. l.c.). To these others were subsequently 
added, such ns Scythes, the Phrygian, who in¬ 
vented the smelting of iron (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
p. 362), Heracles (Strab. 1. c.), and Delas. (Euseb. 
Fraep. Evang. x. p. 475.) Apollonius Rhodius 
mentions the hero Titias and Cyllenus as the prin¬ 
cipal Dactyls, and a local tradition of Elis men¬ 
tioned, besides Heracles, Paconius, Epimedes, 
Jasius, and Idas or Acesidas as Dactyls; but these 
seem to have been beings altogether different from 
the Idaean Dactyls, for to judge from their names, 
they must have been healing divinities. (Paus. v. 
7. § 4, 14. § 5, 8. § 1, vi. 21. § 5; Strab. viiL p. 
355.) Their number is also stated to have been 
five, ten (five male and five female ones), fifty-two, 
or even one hundred. The tradition which assigns 
to them the Cretan Ida as their habitation, de¬ 
scribes them as the earliest inhabitants of Crete, 
and as having gone thither with Mygdon (or 
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Minos) from Phrygia, and as having discovered 
the iron in mount Berecynthus. (Diod. v. 64; 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 16.) With regard to the 
real nature of the Dactyls, they seem to be no 
more than the mythical representatives of the dis¬ 
coverers of iron and of the art of smelting metals 
with the aid of fire, for the importance of this art 
is sufficiently great for the ancients to ascribe its 
invention to supernatural beings. The original 
notion of the Dactyls was afterwards extended, 
and they are said to have discovered various 
other things which are useful or pleasing to man ; 
thus they are reported to have introduced music 
from Phrygia into Greece, to have invented rhythm, 
especially the dactylic rhythm. (Plut de Mus. 5 ; 
Diomedes, p. 474, ed. Putsch ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. p. 360.) They were in general looked upon ns 
mysterious sorcerers, and are therefore also de¬ 
scribed as the inventors of the Ephesian incantation 
formulae; and persons when suddenly frightened 
used to pronounce the names of the Dactyls as 
words of magic power. (Plut. dc Fac. in Orb. Tun. 
30; compare Lobeck, dc ldaris Dudylis; Welcker, 
Die Aeschyl. Tiib. p. 168, &c.) [L* S.] 

DADIS, a writer on agriculture, mentioned by 
Varro. (It. It. i. 1. § 9.) 

DAE'DALUS (AafSaAos). 1. A mythical 
personage, under whose name the Greek writers 
personified the earliest development of the arts of 
sculpture and architecture, especially among the 
Athenians and Cretans. 

Though he is represented ns living in the early 
heroic period, the age of Minos and of Theseus, he 
is not mentioned by Homer, except in one doubt- 
ful passage. (Sec below.) 

The ancient writers generally represent Dae¬ 
dalus as an Athenian, of the royal race of the 
Krechtheidac (Paus. vii. 4. § 5 ; Plut Ties. 18.) 
Otlicrs called him a Cretan, on account of the long 
time he lived in Crete. (Auson. Idyll. 12 ; Eustath. 
ad Ilom. II. xviii. 592 ; Paus. viii. 53. § 3.) 
According to Diodorus, who gives the fullest ac¬ 
count of him (iv. 76—79), he was the son of 
Metion, the son of Eupalamus, the son of Erech- 
tbcua. (Comp. Plato, Ion. p.553; Paus. vii. 4. 
§ 5.) Others make him the son of Eupalamus, or 
ofPalamaon. (Paus. ix. 3. $2; llvgin. Fab. 39, 
corrected by 274 ; Suid. s. v. Ulp^tuos Up6v ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Aen. vi. 14.) His mother is 
called Alcippe (Apollod. iii. 15. § 9), or Iphinoe, 
(Pherecyd. op. Schol. Soph. Oed. CoL 463), or 
Phrasimede. (Schol. ad Flat. Uep. p. 529.) Ho de¬ 
voted himself to sculpture, and made great im¬ 
provements in the art He instructed his sister's 
son, Calos, Talus, or Perdix, who soon came to 
surpass him in skill and ingenuity, and Daedalus 
killed him through envy. [Pkiidix.] Being 
condemned to death by the Areiopagus for this 
murder, he went to Crete, where the fame of his 
skill obtained for him the friendship of Minos. 
He made the well-known wooden cow for Pasi¬ 
phae ; and when Pasiphae gave birth to the 
Minotaur, Daedalus constructed the labyrinth, at 
Cnossus, in which the monster was kept. (Apollod. 
1. c.; Ovid. Met. viii.: the labyrinth is a fiction, 
based upon the Egyptian labyrinth, from which 
Diodorus says that that of Daedalus was copied 
(i. 97) : there is no proof that such a building ever 
existed in Crete. (Hockh, Creia , i. p. 56.) For 
his part in this affair, Daedalus was imprisoned by 
Minos; but Pasiphae released him, and, as Minos 
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had seized all the ships on the coast of Crete, Dae¬ 
dalus procured wings for himself and his son 
Icarus (or made them of wood), and fastened them 
on with wax. Daedalus himself flew safe over 
the Aegean, but, as Icarus flew too near the sun, 
the wax by which his wings were fastened on was 
melted, and he dropped down and was drowned 
in that part of the Aegean which was called after 
him the Icarian sea. According to a more prosaic 
version of the story, Pasiphae furnished Daedalus 
with a ship, in which he fled to an island of the 
Aegean, where Icarus was drowned in a hasty 
attempt to land. According to both accounts, 
Daedalus fled to Sicily, where he was protected by 
Cocalus, the king of the Sicani, and where he 
executed many great works of art. When Minos 
heard where Daedalus had taken refuge, he sailed 
with a great fleet to Sicily, where he was treach¬ 
erously murdered by Cocalus or his daughters. 
(HyglD. Fab . 40, 44.) 

Daedalus afterwards left Sicily, to join IolaUs, 
son of Iphicles, in his newly founded colony in 
Sardinia, and there also he executed many great 
works, which were still called Aai5dA*«a in the 
time of Diodorus (iv. 30), who no doubt refers to 
the Nurayhs % which were also attributed to Iolaus. 
( Pseud.-Aristot. de Mind). A uscult. 100.) Another 
account was, that he fled from Sicily, in conse¬ 
quence of the pursuit of Minos, and went with 
Aristacus to Sardinia. (Paus. x. 17. $ 3.) Of 
the stories which connect him with Egypt, the 
most important are the statements of Diodorus 
(i. 91), that he executed works there, that he 
copied his labyrinth from that in Egypt, that the 
style ( frvOpAs ) of his statues was the same as that 
of the ancient Egyptian statues, and that Daedalus 
himself was worshipped in Egypt as a god. 

The later Greek writers explained these myths 
after their usual absurd plan. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Lucian, Daedalus was a great master of 
astrology, and taught the science to his son, who, 
soaring above plain truths into transcendental mys¬ 
teries, lost his reason, and was drowned in the 
abyss of difficulties. The fable of Pasiphae is also 
explained by making her a pupil of Daedalus in 
astrology, and the bull is the constellation Taurus. 
Palaeplmtus explains the wings of Daedalus as 
moaning the invention of sails. (Comp. Paus. ix. 
11. § 3.) If these fables are to be explained at 
all, the only rational interpretation is, that they 
were poetical inventions, setting forth the great 
improvement which took place, in the mechanical 
as well as in the fine arts, at the age of which 
Daedalus is a personification, and also the sup¬ 
posed geographical course by which the fine arts 
were first introduced into Greece. 

When, therefore, wc arc told of works of art 
which were referred to Daedalus, the meaning is, 
that such works were executed at the period when 
art began to be developed. The exact character of 
the Daedalian epoch of art will be best understood 
from the statements of the ancient writers respect¬ 
ing his works. The following is a list of the works 
of sculpture and architecture which were ascribed 
to him: In Crete, the cow of Pasiphae and the 
labyrinth. In Sicily, near Megaris, the Colym- 
bethra, or reservoir, from which a great river, 
named Alabon, flowed into the sea; near Agrigen- 
tum, an impregnable city upon a rock, in which 
was the royal palace and treasury of Cocalus; in 
the territory of Sclinus a cave, in which the vapour 
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.arising from a subterranean fire was received in 
such a manner, as to form a pleasant vapour bath, 
lie also enlarged the summit of mount Eryx by a 
wall, so as to make a firm foundation for the tem¬ 
ple of Aphrodite. For this same temple he made 
a honeycomb of gold which could scarcely be dis¬ 
tinguished from a real honeycomb. Diodorus adds, 
that he was said to have executed many more 
works of art in Sicily, which had perished through 
the lapse of time. (Diod. /. c.) 

Several other works of art were attributed to 
Daedalus, in Greece, Italy, Libya, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean. Temples of Apollo at Capua 
and Cumae were ascribed to him. (Sil. I tail. xii. 
102; Virg. Aen. tL 14.) In the islands called 
Electridae, in the Adriatic, there were said to be 
two statues, the one of tin and the other of brass, 
which Daedalus made to commemorate his arrival 
at those islands during his flight from Minos. 
They were the images of himself and of his son 
Icarus. (Pseud.-Aristot. dc Mirab. Auscidt. 81 ; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. 'HKacrplbai rijerm.) At Monogissa 
in Caria there was a statue of Artemis ascribed 
to him. (Steph. Byz. s.v.) In Egypt he was said 
to be the architect of a most beautiful propylaeum 
to the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis, for which 
he was rewarded by the erection of a statue of 
himself and made by himself, in that temple. 
(Diod. i. 97.) Scylax mentions an altar on the 
coast of Libya, which was sculptured with lions 
and dolphins by Daedalus. (Feiiphis, p. 53, ed. 
Hudson.) The temple of Artemis Britomartis, in 
Crete, was ascribed to Daedalus. (Solinus, 11.) 
There is a passage in which Pausnnias mentions 
all the wooden statues which he believed to be the 
genuine works of Daedalus (ix. 40. § 2), namely, 
two in Bocotia, a Hercules at Thebes, respecting 
which there was a curious legend (Paus. ix. 11. 
§§ 2, 3; Apollod. ii. 6. § 3), and a Troplionius at 
Lebadeia: in Crete, an Artemis Britomnrtis at 
Olus, and an Athena at Cnossus (the x°P° s of 
Ariadne is spoken of below): at Delos, a small 
terminal wooden statue of Aphrodite, which was 
said to have been made by Daedalus for Ariadne, 
who carried it to Delos when she fled with The¬ 
seus. Pausnnias adds, that these were all tlio 
works of Daedalus which remained at his time, 
for that the statue set up by the Arrives in the 
Heracum and that which Antiphemus had removed 
from the Sicanian city, Omphncc, to Gclos, had 
perished through time. (Comp. viii. 46. § 2.) 
Elsewhere Pausnnias mentions, as works ascribed 
to Daedalus, a folding seat (8l<ppos dxAaSi'as) in 
the temple of Athena Polias at Athens (i. 27.$ 1), 
a wooden statue of Hercules at Corinth (ii. 4. $ 5), 
and another on the confines of Messenia and Arca¬ 
dia (viii. 35. $ 2). 

The inventions and improvements attributed to 
Daedalus are both artistic and mechanical. He 
was the reputed inventor of carpentry and its chief 
tools, the saw, the axe, the plumb line, the auger 
or gimlet, and glue. (Hesych. s. v. ’luapios; Plin. 
//. N. vii. 56; Varro, ap. Charis. p. 106, ed. 
Putsch.) He was said to have been taught the 
art of carpentry by Minerva. (Ilygin. Fab. 39.) 
Others attribute the invention of the saw to Perdix 
or Talus, the nephew of Daedalus. [Perdix.] In 
naval architecture, the invention of the mast and 
yards is ascribed to Daedalus, that of the sails to 
Icarus. (Plin. 1. c .) In statuary’, the improvements 
attributed to Daedalus were the opening of the 
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eyes and of the feet, which had been formerly 
closed (<rvfXKoZoy okIXtj (Ti^<£e§T]KOTa, the figures 
of Daedalus were called 5lageSrjKifTa), and the ex¬ 
tending of the hands, which had been formerly 
placed down close to the sides (uadapevai kclL toss 
vAevpais KeKoMrj/iei'ai, Diod. 1. c.; Suid. s. v. 
AaiSdAou vot^para). In consequence of these 
improvements, the ancient writers speak of the 
statues of Daedalus as being distinguished by an 
expression of life and even of divine inspiration. 
(Paus. ii. 4. § 5 ; Plato, passim, and particularly 
Men. p. 97, ed. Steph.; Aristot. Polil. i. 4 : the 
last two passages seem to refer to automata, which 
we know to have been called Daedalian images: 
Aristotle mentions a wooden figure of Aphrodite, 
which was moved by quicksilver within it, as a 
work ascribed to Daedalus, de A mm. i. 3. § 9 : 
sec further, Junius, Cukd. Art . p. 64.) The diffi¬ 
cult passage in Plato ( f/ipp. Maj. iii. 281, d.) is 
rightly explained by Thiersch, as being only com¬ 
parative, and as meant not in disparagement of 
Daedalus, but in praise of the artists of Plato’s 
time. The material in which the statues of Dae¬ 
dalus were made, was wood. The only exception 
worth noticing is ir. the passage of Pausanias (ix. 
40. § *2), irapa rovrois $« [Kyaxrahns] ko! 6 t»}s 
‘AptdSrrjs x°P‘^ s * Ka l "Opypos TAiaSi 
«jrojrj<raro, errapyair/xluos cittU' M Acukov \iOov. 
(Comp. vii. 4. § 5.) The passage of Homer is in 
the description of the shield of Achilles (II. xviii. 
590—593): 

’Kv 82 xopdv TTobaWt irtpiuXuros *Ap(f>iyiajsiS f 
Tcp ItaAov oi6v vot lA Kuuoip tvpthj 
Ao l8a\os tftTMjcra' KaWtirXoKuuu 'Apid8vri. 

Now the mention of a group of dancers as a work 
of Daedalus,—the material, white stone,—the cir¬ 
cumstance of the poet's representing Hephaestus 
as copying the work of a mortal artist,—and the 
absence of any other mention of Daedalus in Ho¬ 
mer,—all this is, at the least, very suspicious. It 
cannot be explained by taking x°P^ v t0 mean a 
sort of dance which Daedalus invented (rJ(T/fr?<r€^), 
for we never hear of Daedalus in connexion with 
dancing(Bottiger, Am/e«/Mw/<w,46),and a sufficient 
number of examples can be produced from Homer 
of meaning to make or manufacture . Un¬ 

less the passage be an interpolation, the best ex¬ 
planation is, that x°pb v means simply a place for 
dancing; and, further, it is not improbable that 
AafoaAos may be nothing more than an epithet of 
Hephaestus, who is the great artist in Homer, and 
that the whole mythological fable in which Daeda¬ 
lus was personified had its origin in the misunder¬ 
standing of this very passage. At all events, the 
group seen by Pausanias at Cnossus, if it really 
was a group of sculpture, must have been the work 
of an artist later than the Daedalian period, or at 
the very end of it. 

From these statements of the ancient writers it 
is not difficult to form some idea of the period in 
the history of art which the name of Daedalus re¬ 
presents. The name itself, like the others which 
are associated with it, such as Eupalamus, implies 
tkill. 

The earliest works of art, which were attributed 
to the gods, were called 8al8aXa. Passing from 
mythology to history, we find sculpture taking its 
rise in idolatry ; but the earliest idols were nothing 
more than blocks of wood or 6tone, which were 
worshipped under the name of some gods. (Paus. 
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vii. 22. § 3.) The next effort was to express the 
attributes of each particular divinity, whicli was 
at first done only by forming an image of the head, 
probably in order to denote purely intellectual at¬ 
tributes : hence the origin of terminal busts, and 
the reason for their remaining in use long after the 
art of sculpturing the whole figure had attained to 
the highest perfection. But there were some dei¬ 
ties for the expression of whose attributes the bust 
was not sufficient, but the whole human figure 
was required. In the earliest attempts to execute 
such figures, wood would naturally be selected as 
the material, on account of the ease of working it. 
They were ornamented with real drapery and 
bright colours. It was to such works especially, 
that the name 5a/5oAa was applied, as we are in¬ 
formed by Pausanias (ix. 3. § 2), who adds, that 
they were so called before Daedalus was born at 
Athens. The accuracy and the expression of such 
images was restricted not only by the limited skill 
of the artist, but also, as we see so strikingly in 
Egyptian sculpture, by the religious laws which 
bound him to certain forms. The period repre¬ 
sented by the name of Daedalus was that in which 
such forms were first broken through, and the at¬ 
tempt was mode to give a natural and lifelike ex¬ 
pression to statues, accompanied, its such a deve¬ 
lopment of any branch of art always is, by a great 
improvement in the mechanics of art. The period 
when this development of art took place, and the 
degree of foreign influence implied in the fables 
about Daedalus, arc very difficult questions, and 
cannot be discussed within the limits of this arti¬ 
cle. The ancient traditions certainly point to 
Egypt ns the source of Grecian art. (See especially 
Diod. i 97.) But, without hazarding an opinion 
on this point, we may refer to the Egyptian and 
Etruscan and earliest Greek antiquities, as giving 
some vague idea of what is meant by the Diieda- 
lian style of sculpture. The 1*61001118 called Cyclo¬ 
pean give a similar notion of the Daedalian archi¬ 
tecture. The Daedalian style of art continued to 
re vail and improve down to the beginning of the 
fth century b. c., and the artists of that long pe¬ 
riod were called Dacdalids, and claimed an actual 
descent from Daedalus, according to the well-known 
custom by which art was hereditary in certain fa¬ 
milies. This genealogy was carried down as late 
ns the time of Socrates, who claimed to lie a l)ac- 
dalid. The most important of the Daedalids, be¬ 
sides his son Icarus, and his nephew Talus or 
Perdix, were Scyllis and Dipoenus, whom somo 
mnde the sons of Daedalus (Pans. ii. 15. § 1), 
Endoeus of Athens (Paus. i. 26. § 5), Lcarchus of 
Rhegium(Paus. iii. 17. § 6), and Onatas of Aegina. 
(Paus. v. 25. § 7-) All these, however, lived long 
after the period in which Daedalus is placed. 
Besides Icarus, Daedalus was said to have had a 
son, Japyx, who founded Iapygae. (Strab. vi. p. 
279; Eustatb. ad Dumps. Perieg. 379.) 

A 8fipos of the Athenian (J> i/A*} Ktupdiu? bore 
the name of AaiSaXtSai. (Meurs. de Aft. Pep. s. v.) 
Feasts called AaiSaXaa were kept in different 
parts of Greece. 

2. Of Sicvoii, a statuary in bronze, the son and 
disciple of Patrocles, who is mentioned by Pliny 
among the artists of the 95th Olympiad. Daeda¬ 
lus erected a trophy for the Eleians in the Altis 
after a victory over the Lacedaemonians in the war 
which lasted u. c. 401—399. Besides this trophy, 
Daedalus made several 6tatues of athletes, and 
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some other works. (Paus. vi. 2. § 4 ; 3. §§ 2, 3; 
C. § 1, x. 9. § 3; Plin. xxxiv. 8. a. 19. § 15.) 

3. A statuary, born in Bithynia, whose statue 
of Zeus Stratius at Nicomcdia was greatly admired. 
(Arrian, ap. Eustuth. ad Dionys. Pericg. 796.) 
Ilcncc he probably lived from the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great downwards. (Thiersch, Epoch, p. 
49.) [P. S.] 

DAKIRA (A aetpa or A cu;a) y that is, u the 
knowing,” a divinity connected with the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries. According to Pausanias (i. 38. 
& 7) she was a daughter of Occanus, and became 
by Hermes the mother of Kleusis ; but others 
called her a sister of Styx; while a third account 
represents her as identical witli Aphrodite, Deme¬ 
ter, Hera, or Persephone. (Apollon. Rhod. iii. 
847; Eustath, ad JIam. p. 648.) [L. S.] 

DAKS (Actr?s), of Colonae, apparently an histo¬ 
rian, who wrote on the history of his native place. 

(Strah. xiii. p. 612.) [L. S.] 

DAKTONDAS (AaiToh'Say), a statuary of Si- 

cyon, made a statue of the Eleian athlete Theoti- 
iniia at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 17. § 3.) Since 
Moschion, the father of Theotimus, accompanied 
Alexander the Groat into Asia, Daetondas proba- ] 
My flourished from n. c. 3*20 downwards. [P. S] 
DAI'MACIIUS or DKI'MACIIUS (A atpa X os 
or Arfipaxos), of Platacae, a Greek historian, 
whose age is determined by the fact, that he was 
sent ns ambassador to Allitvochadcs, the son of 
Androcottus or Sandrocottus, king of India (Strab. 
ii. p. 70), and Androcottus reigned at the time 
when Seleucus was laying the foundation of the 
subsequent greatness of his empire, about u.c. 312. 
(Justin, xv. 4.) This fact at once shews the im¬ 
possibility of what Casaubon (ad Itioy. /mctL i. 1 ) 
endeavoured to prove, that the historian Ephorux 
had stolen whole passages from Da'imachus's work, 
since Ephorus lived and wrote before Daimachus. 
The latter wrote a work on India, which consisted 
of at least two books. He had proliably acquired 
or at least increased his knowledge of those eastern 
countries during his embassy; but Strabo never¬ 
theless places him at the head of those who had 
circulated false and fabulous accounts about India. 
(Comp. A then. ix. p. 394 ; Harpocrat. s. v. lyyv- 
O^ktj; Schol. ad Apollon . Iihod. i. 558.) We have 
also mention of a very extensive work on sieges 
(Tro\iopi<7jTiicd {mopin'!gar a) by one Daimachus, 
who is probably the same as the author of the 
Indica. If the reading in Stcphanusof Byzantium 
(s.v. AaK^atpdu) is correct, the work on sieges 
consisted of at least 35 (Ac) books. (Comp. Eustath. 
ad Ilom. 11. ii. 581.) The work on India is lost, 
but the one on sieges may possibly be still con¬ 
cealed somewhere, for Magius (in Gruter's Fa* 
A rthim, p. 1330) states, that he saw a MS. of it 
1 1 may he that our Daimachus is the same as the 
one quoted by Plutarch (ComjxtraL Solon, cum 
Puftl. 4) as an authority on the military exploits 
of Solon. In another passage of Plutarch (Lysand. 
1'2) one La’imachus (according to the common read¬ 
ing) is mentioned as the author of a work vtpl 
tvotSe'ias, and modem critics have changed the 
name Laimachus into Daimachus, and consider 
him to be the same as the historian. In like 
manner it lias been proposed in Diogenes Laertius 
(i. 30) to read Aatpaxos 6 TlXarauus instead of 
AatSaxos 6 n\aT<aviKos , but these arc only con- 
jcctunil emendations. [L. S.] 

DAIPIIANTL'S (Aofymi'Tos), a Theban, who 
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was slain at the battle of Mantincia, b. c. 362. 
It is said that Epaminondas, after he had received 
his mortal wound, asked successively for Daiphan- 
tus and Iolaidas, and, when he heard of their death, 
advised his countrymen to make peace. (Plut. 
ApoplUk. Ejxim. 24 ; Ael. V. 11. xii. 3.) [E. E.] 

DAIPPUS or DAHIPPUS (Adi™-os), a 
statuary who made statues of athletes (Pans. vi. 
12. § 3, 16. § 4), and a statue which Pliny 
(xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 28) calls Pcrixyomcnon, for 
which Brotier would read irapaKuopevoy. He is 
mentioned in two other passages of Pliny (/. c. 

19, 19. § 7), where all the MSS. give Laippus, 
through a confusion between A and A. From 
these two passages it appears that he was a son of 
Lysippus, and that he flourished in the 120th 
Olympiad, (u. c. 300, and onwards.) [P. S.] 
DA'LION, a writer on geography and botany, 
who is quoted by Pliny. (//. N. vi. 35, xx. 73.) 
He is mentioned among the foreign authors made 
use of by Pliny, and must have lived in or before 
the first century after Christ. [W. A. G.] 
DALMAT1US. [Delmatius.] 
DAMAGETUS (Aapdyrjroi). 1. King of 
lalysus in Rhodes (contemporary with Ardys, 
king of Lydia, and Phrnortcs, king of Media), 
married, in obedience to the Delphic oracle, the 
daughter of Aristomenes of Messene, and from 
this marriage sprung the family of the Dingoridac, 
who were celebrated for their victories at Olympia, 
[Aristombnks.] The following is their genealogy. 

Aristomenes. 
daughter Damagctus 
(Dingoras.) 

Dorieiis. 

Damagctus. 

Diafjoias. 

Damagctus. Cullipatcirn. Plieivnico. 
Acnsilaus. 

Doricus. Euclcs. Pcisodorus. 

In this pedigree the name of the first Diagome 
is inserted by Clavier and Clinton, to supply one 
generation, which seems to be wanting in Pausa¬ 
nias. 

2. Of the second Damagctus nothing is known 
but bis name. 

3. The third Damagctus was victor in the 

pancratium on the same day on which his brother 
Acusilaiis was victor in boxing. [Djagoiias.] 
(Pind. OL 7, and Schol ; Paus. iv. 24. § 1, vi. 7. 
§§ 1,2; Aclian, V. II. x. 1; Cic. Tnsc. i. 46; 
Clinton, Fad. Hell i. pp. 254, 255.) [P. S.j 

DAMAGE'TUS (Aa/^ay^Tos), the author of 
thirteen epigrams in the Greek Anthology, from 
the contents of some of which his time is fixed at 
the end of the third century ». c. He was in¬ 
cluded in the Garland of Meleager. It is not 
known whether lie is the same person as the 
Dcmagctus who is cited by Stcphanus By'/a li¬ 
tmus (s. v. ’A ten)). The name is also given by 
the Scholiast to Apollonius Rhodius (i. 224) in the 
form Demagotus. (Brunck, Anal. ii. 38, iii. 331; 
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Jacobs, AnthoL Grate. ii. 39, xiii. 879, 880; 
Fabric. JJiU. Grace, iv. p. 470.) [P. S.] 

DAMA'GORAS (Aafxayopas), a Rhodian ad¬ 
miral in the war against Mithridatcs. After an 
engagement with the king's fleet, the Rhodians 
missed one trireme, and not knowing whether it 
had been taken by the enemy, they sent out Da¬ 
magoras with six quick-sailing vessels to search 
for it. Mithridatcs attacked him with twenty-five 
ships, and Damagoras retreated, till about sunset 
the king’s fleet withdrew. Damagoras then sailed 
forth again, sunk two of the king’s ships, and 
drove two others upon the coast of Lycia, and in 
the night returned to Rhodes. (Appian, Mitkrid. 

25.) [L. S.] 

DA'MALIS (Aa.uaAjy), the wife of tho Athe¬ 
nian general, Chares. She accompanied her hus¬ 
band, and while he was stationed with his fleet 
near Byzantium, she died. She is said to have 
been buried in a neighbouring place, of the name 
of Damnlis, and to have been honoured with a 
monument of the shape of a cow. According to a 
mythical tradition, Io on her wandering landed at 
Dam alia, and the Chalccdonians erected a bronze 
cow on the spot. (Symeon Mag. <lc Constant. Par- 
phyr. p. 729, ed. Bonn ; comp. Polyb. v. 43.) [L.S.] 
DAMARATUS. [Dkmaratus.] 
DAMA'RETE. [Dkmarrtk.] 

DAM ASCE'N US, JOANNES Aa- 

nacrKT]u6s)^ a voluminous ecclesiastical writer, who 
flourished during the first half of the eighth cen¬ 
tury after Christ, in the reigns of Leo Isauricus 
and Constantine VII. He was a native of Da¬ 
mascus, whence he derived his surname, and be¬ 
longed to a family of high rank. 11 is oratorical 

E owcrs procured him the surname of Chrysorrhoas, 
ut he was also stigmatized by his enemies with 
various derogatory nicknames, such as Sarabaita, 
Mansur, and Arclas. lie devoted himself to the 
service of tho church, and after having obtained 
the dignity of presbyter, he entered the monastery 
of St. Saba at Jerusalem, where he spent the re¬ 
mainder of his life, devoting himself to literary 
pursuits, especially the study of theology. He 
seems to have died, at the earliest, about a. d. 756, 
and his tomb was shewn near St. Saba down to a 
very late period. He is regarded as a saint both 
by the Greek and Latin churches; the former ce¬ 
lebrates his memory on the 29th of November and 
tho 4 th of December, and the latter on the Gth of 
May. His life, which is still extant, was written 
by Joannes, patriarch of Jerusalem; but little 
confidence can be placed in it, as the facts are 
there mixed up with the most incredible stories. 
It is printed in Surius’s Lives of the Saints, under 
the 6th of May. 

All the writers who mention Joannes Damas¬ 
cene agree in asserting, that he surpassed all his 
contemporaries as a philosopher and by the exten¬ 
sive range of his knowledge. This reputation is 
sufficiently supported by the great number of his 
works which have come down to us, though he 
was extremely deficient in critical judgment, which 
is most apparent in the stories which he relates in 
confirmation of the doctrines he propounds. He 
was a strong opponent of those who insisted upon 
removing all images from the Christian churches, 
and upon abolishing prayers for the dead. Wc 
pass over the several collections of his works, 
as well as the separate editions of single treatises, 
and only refer our readers to the best edition of 
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his works, which was prepared and edited by 
Michael le Qiticn, Paris, 1712, in 2 vols. fob, 
though it is far from containing all the works 
that are still extant under his name, and are buried 
in MS. in the various libraries of Europe. It con¬ 
tains the following works: 1. KcipdAcua tfn\oao- 
< pitid, or the main points of philosophy and dialec¬ 
tics. 2. IIcpl alpcaew, on heresies and their 
origin. 3. ''EkSoctis dicpi€i}s rijs dp0u86£oi> 7nVretoy, 
an accurate exposition of the orthodox faith. 
4. Upos rovs OiaSaWovras ras aylas elnovos, 
a treatise against those who opposed the use of 
images in churches. 5. A iStWos ire pi SpOov npo- 
i"H)fxaT 0 Sy that is, a confession of faith. 6. TJ/toy, 
i.c. a work against the Jacobites and Monopliysitcs 
or Entychians. 7. Kara Mavixaiw 8ia\oyos, n 
discourse against the Manicheans. 8. Ata\oyos 
^apaKijvuv iced Xpurriavou , a dialogue between a 
Saracen and a Christian. 9. Spandvroov, a 
fragment on dragons. 10. IIcp) dyia y roiaSoy, on 
the holy trinity. 11. Uepl rod rpiaaylov vp.vou, 
on the hymn entitled Trisngium. 12. Tlepl rw v 
dylw vTjareiwv, on fasts. 13. TIcpl run o/rrw riji 
ironjpfas irveu/xdrwv t on tho eight spirits of wick¬ 
edness. 14. Elaaywyf) Soy/xarevv aroixcidHyis, 
elementary instruction in the Christian dogmas. 
15. Uepi awOerou tf>u(T( a>y, a treatise directed 
against the Accphnlinns. 16. riepl rwv iv rtji 
Xpiartf 8vo rjf.id.ruv i<al ivepyetw ndl \oiird)v 
rpvffiKuv iZuapArw % on the twofold will and action 
of Christ, and on the other physical properties. 
17. *E>ros dKOtSfirraroy Kara Seoarvyov y aipfoitos 
rw Nearopiavu'Vt against the heresies of the Nes- 
torians. 18. A number of fragments on various 
subjects. 19. Ua(Txd\iov , or a paschal canon. 

20. A fragment of a letter on the nature of man. 

21. A treatise on those who had died in the faith 

of Christ, and on the manner in which their souls 
may be benefited by masses and alms. 22. A 
letter on confession. 23. A oyos dnodeiKnnds 
irepl rwv dylw Kal aeirrw elnorw, an oration on 
the veneration due to sacred images. 24. An epis¬ 
tle on the same subject, addressed to Thcophilus. 
25. ncpl rw dfupwx', on the feast of unleavened 
bread. 26. An epistle addressed to Znchnriaa, 
bishop of the Doari. 27. An exposition of the 
Christian faith : it is only in Latin, and a transla¬ 
tion from an Arabic MS. 28. Some poems in 
iambics on sacred subjects. 29. An abridgment 
of the interpretation of tho letters of St. Paul by 
Joannes Chrysostomus. 30. ‘Icpd 7rapaAA7]Aa, 
sacred parallels, consisting of passages of Scripture 
compared with the doctrines of the early fathers. 
31. A number of homilies. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
ix. pp. 682-744; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 482, &c., 
ed. London, 1688.) [L. S.] 

DAM ASCE'N US, NICOLAUS (NncoAaoy Aa- 
paiTKijvds), a famous Greek polyhistor, who lived 
in the time of Herod the Great and the emperor 
Augustus, with both of whom he was connected 
by intimate friendship. lie was, as his name in¬ 
dicates, a native of Damascus, and the son of An¬ 
tipater and Stratonice. His parents were distin¬ 
guished no less for their personal character than 
for their wealth, and his father, who was a highly 
esteemed orator, was not only invested with the 
highest magistracies in his native place, but was 
employed on various embassies. Nicolaus and his 
brother Ptolemaeus were instructed from their 
childhood in everything that was good and useful. 
Nicolaus in particular shewed great talents, and 
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even before he attained the age of puberty, he ob¬ 
tained the reputation of being the most accom¬ 
plished among the youths of his age; and at that 
early age he composed tragedies and comedies, 
which met with general applause. But he soon 
abandoned these poetical pursuits, and devoted 
himself to rhetoric, music, mathematics, and the 
philosophy of Aristotle. Herod carried on his 
philosophical studies in common with Nicolaus, 
and the amicable relation between the two men 
was strengthened by these common pursuits. In 
n. c. 14, he prevailed upon Herod to interfere with 
Agrippa on behalf of the citizens of Ilium, who 
were to be severely punished for having been ap¬ 
parently wanting in attention to Agrippa's wife, 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus. It was al»out 
the same time that he used his influence with He¬ 
rod to prevail upon Agrippa to put an end to the 
annoyances to which the Jews in Ionia were con¬ 
stantly exposed. In a conversation with Herod 
Nicolaus once directed his attention to the advan¬ 
tages which a prince might derive from history; 
nnd the king, who was struck by the truth of the 
observation, entreated Nicolaus to write a history. 
Nicolaus complied with the request, nnd compiled 
a most voluminous work on universal history, the 
accomplishment of which, in his opinion, surpassed 
even the hurdcst among the labours of Heracles. 
In n. c. 13, when Herod went to Rome to pay 
Augustus a visit, he took Nicolaus with him, and 
both travelled in the same vessel. On that occa¬ 
sion, Nicolaus made Augustus a present of the 
finest fruit of the pahu-trec, which Augustus 
henceforth called Nicolai , a name by which that 
fruit was known down to the middle ages. Some 
writers speak of cakes ( ir\ai<ovyTts ) which Nico¬ 
laus presented to Augustus, but this is evidently a 
mistake. (Suid. s. v. Uin6\aos; Athen. xiv. p.652; 
Plut. Sympos. viii. 4 ; Iaidor. Oriy. x\ii. 7; Plin. 
II. N. xiii. 4.) When Herod, by his success 
against some Arab chiefs, had drawn upon himself 
the enmity of Augustus, and the latter declined to 
receive any nmlxissadors, Herod, who knew the 
influcnco which Nicolaus possessed with the em¬ 
peror, sent him to negotiate. Nicolaus, by very 
skilful management, succeeded in turning the 
anger of Augustus against the Arabs, and in re¬ 
storing the friendship between Augustus and He¬ 
rod. When Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons 
of Herod, were suspected of plotting against their 
father, Nicolaus endeavoured to induce the king 
not to proceed to extremities against his sons, but 
in vain: the two sons were put to death, and 
Nicolaus afterwards degraded himself by defend¬ 
ing and justifying this cruel act of his royal friend. 
On the death of Herod, Arclielaus succeeded to 
the throne, chiefly through the exertions of Nico¬ 
laus. We have no account of what became of 
Nicolaus after this event, and how long he sur¬ 
vived it 

Plutarch ( l.c .) describes Nicolaus as possessing a 
tall and slender figure, with a red face. In private 
life, as well ns in intercourse with others, he was a 
man of the most amiable disposition : he was mo¬ 
dest, just, and liberal in a high degree; and al¬ 
though he disgraced himself by his flattery and 
partiality towards Herod, he neglected the great 
and powerful at Rome so much, that he is censured 
for having preferred the society of plebeians to 
that of the nobles. The information which we 
liave here given is derived partly from a life of 
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Nicolaus, written by himself, of which a consider¬ 
able portion is still extant, from Suidas, and from 
Josephus. ( Anti 7 . Jud. xvi. 15,16,17, xvii. 7,11.) 
The writings of Nicolaus were partly poetical, 
partly historical, and partly philosophical. With 
regard to his tragedies, we know only the title of 
one, called 2axram or "Xuadann/is (Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Periey. 976), but no fragments are extant 
A considerable fragment of one of his comedies, 
which consists of 44 lines, and gives us a favour¬ 
able opinion of his poetical talent, is preserved in 
Stobaeus. The most important, however, among his 
works were those of an historical nature. 1. The 
first is his autobiography, which we have already 
mentioned. 2. A universal history, which con¬ 
sisted of 144 books. (Athen. vL p. 249.) Suidas 
states, that it contained only 80 books, but tlio 
124th is quoted by Josephus. (Aniiq. Jud. xii. 3.) 
The title foropla KadoKuctf, under which this work 
is mentioned by Suidas, does not occur elsewhere. 
As fiir as we can judge from the fragments still ex¬ 
tant, it treated chiefly of the history of the Asiatic 
nations; but whether the ’A otrupiatccd laropiat of 
which Photius ( Itibl. Cod. 189) speaks is the same 
as the universal history, or only a portion of it, or 
whether it was a separate work, cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any certainty. The universal history 
was composed at the request of Herod, and seems 
to have been a hurried compilation, in which Ni¬ 
colaus, without exercising any criticism, incorpo¬ 
rated whatever lie found related by earlier histo¬ 
rians. 3. A life of Augustus. This work is lost, 
like the rest, with the exception of exccrpta which 
were made from it by the command of Constantinus 
Porphyrogcnitus. These exccrpta shew that the 
author was not much concerned about accuracy, 
and that the biography was more of a eulogy than 
of a history. Some writers have been of opinion, 
that this biography formed a part of the universal 
history ; but there seems to be no ground lor this 
hypothesis. 4. A life of Herod. There is no 
express testimony for a separate work of this name, 
but tho way in which Josephus speaks of tho man¬ 
ner in which Nicolaus treated Herod, and defended 
his cruelties, or passed them over in silence, if ho 
could not defend them, scarcely admits of a doubt 
ns to the existence of a separate work on the life 
of Herod. 5. 'HOuv 7rapaZ6^uy avyaytoy^ that is, 
a collection of singular customs among the various 
nations of the earth. It was dedicated to llcrod 
(Phot. DHL Cod. 189), and Stobaeus has preserved 
many passages from it. Valesius nnd others think 
that these passages did not originally belong to a 
separate work, but were extracted from the uni¬ 
versal history. Of his philosophical works, which 
consisted partly of independent treatises and partly 
of paraphrases of Aristotle’s works, no fragments 
are extant, except a few statements in Simplicius’ 
commentaries on Aristotle. The extant fragments 
of Nicolaus were first edited in a Latin version by 
N. Cragius, Geneva, 1593, 4 to. The Greek ori¬ 
ginals with a Latin translation were first edited 
by II. Valesius in his “Exccrpta Polybii, Diodori,” 
&c., Paris, 1634, 4to. The best and most com¬ 
plete edition, with Latin translations by Valesius 
and H. Grotius, is that of J. C. Orelli, Leipzig, 
1804, 8vo. It also contains a good dissertation 
on the life and writings of Nicolaus by the Abbe 
Sevin, which originally appeared in the Me moires 
de VAcad. des Iiiscript. vi. p. 486, &c. In 1811, 
Orelli published a supplement to his edition, which- 

3 o 2 
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contains notes and emendations by A. Coray, 
Creuzer, Sc'nweighauser, and others. [L. S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS ( Aa/xdaKios ), the Syrian (o 
Svpos), of Damascus, whence he derived his name, 
the last of the renowned teachers of the Neo-Pla- 
tonic philosophy at Athens, was born towards the 
end of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
His national Syrian name is unknown. He 
repaired at an early period to Alexandria, where 
he first studied rhetoric under the rhetorician 
Theon, and mathematics and philosophy under 
Ammonius, the son of Hermeas [seep. 146, a.], 
and Isidores. From Alexandria Damascius went 
to Athens, where Neo-Platonism existed in its 
setting glory under Marinus and Zenodotus, the 
successors of the celebrated Proclus. He became 
a disciple of both, and afterwards their successor 
(whence his surname of 6 5id5oxos), and he was 
the last who taught in the cathedra of Platonic 
philosophy at Athens; for in the year 529 the 
emperor Justinian closed the heathen schools of 
philosophy at Athens, and most of the philosophers, 
and among them Damascius, emigrated to king 
Chosroes of Persia. At a later time (533), how¬ 
ever, Damascius appears to have returned to the 
West, since Chosroes had stipulated in a treaty of 
peace that tho religion and philosophy of the hea¬ 
then votaries of the Platonic philosophy should be 
tolerated by the Byzantine emperor. (Brucker, 
Hid. Philo soph. ii. p. 345 ; Agathias, Scholast. ii. 
p. 49, &c., p. 67, &c.) We have no further parti¬ 
culars of the life of Damascius; we only know 
that he did not, after his return, found any school 
cither at Athens or at any other place, and that 
thus the heathen philosophy ended with its ex¬ 
ternal existence. But the Neo-Platonic ideas from 
tho school of Proclus were preserved in the Chris¬ 
tian church down to the later times of the middle 
ages. 

Only one of Damascus's numerous writings has 
yot been printed, namely, u Doubts and Solutions 
the first Principles, ('Airop'iai Ka\ Avetis ntp\ 
r£v TTpwTwv dpxw), which was published (but not 
complete) by J. Kopp, Fmncof. 1828. 8vo. In 
this treatise Damascius inquires, ns the title inti¬ 
mates, respecting the first principle of all things, 
which he finds to be an unfathomable and unspeak¬ 
able divine depth, being all in one, but undivided. 
The struggles which he makes in this treatise to 
force into words that which is not susceptible of 
expression, have been blamed by many of the 
modern philosophers as barren subtilty and tedious 
tautology, but received the just admiration of 
others. This work is, moreover, of no small im¬ 
portance for the history of philosophy, in conse¬ 
quence of the great number of notices which it 
contains concerning the elder philosophers. 

The rest of Damascus's writings are for the 
most part commentaries on works of Aristotle and 
Plato ; of these the most important arc : 1. ’Atto- 
piai koI Avetis tls t ov UAdriavos Uapptvi^v in a 
manuscript at Venice. 2. A continuation and 
completion of Proclus's commentary on Plato’s 
Parmenides, printed in Cousin’s edition of the 
works of Proclus, Paris, 1827,8vo., vol. vi. p. 255, 
&c. We have references to some commentaries of 
Damascius on Plato’s Timaeus, Alcibiades, and 
other dialogues, which seem to be lost. 3. Of the 
commentaries of Damascius on Aristotle’s works 
we only know of the commentary on Aristotle’s 
treatise “ de Coclo,” of which perhaps a fragment 
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is extant in the treatise irtpl rov yevv-rp ou, pub¬ 
lished by Inane {Cutal, MSS. Iiibl. Miulridy i. 
p. 130) under the name of Damascius. Such a 
commentary of Damascius as extant in manuscript 
(wap6K§oAa/, in Aristot. lib. i. de Coclo) is also 
mentioned by Labbcus ( HiU. Nov. MSS. pp. 112, 
169). The writings of Damascius irtpl Kiirfatcos, 
irtp\ t 6irov, and Ttp\ xpovoo, cited by Simplicius 
in his commentary on Aristotle’s Physica (fol. 189, 
b., 153, a., 183, b.), are perhaps only parts of his 
commentaries on the Aristotelian writings. Fabri- 
cius (Bill. Gixicc. vol. ii. p. 294) attributes to him 
the composition of an epitome of the first four and 
the eighth book of Aristotle’s Physica. 4. But of 
much greater importance is Danmscius’s biography 
of liis preceptor Isidores (*I<r iSupov (Mot, perhaps 
a port of the <pi\6eo<f>os leropia attributed to Da¬ 
mascius by Suidns, i. p. 506), of which Photius 
(Cod. 242, comp. 181) has preserved a considera¬ 
ble fragment, and gives at the same time some im¬ 
portant information respecting the life and studies 
of Damascius. This biography appears to have 
been reckoned by the ancients the most important 
of the works of I)amasciu9. 5. A oyoi Uapdbo^oty 
in 4 books, of which Photius (Cod. 130) also gives 
an account and specifics the respective titles of 
tho books. (Comp. Wostcrnmnn, Hcrnm MiruLiL 
Saijitores, Prolog, p. xxix.) Photius praises the 
succinct, clear, and pleasing style of this work; 
though, as a Christian, he in other respects vehe¬ 
mently attacks the heathen philosopher and the 
tendency of his writings. 6. Besides all these 
writings, there is lastly a fragment of a commen¬ 
tary on Hippocrates's “Aphorisms" in a manuscript 
at Munich, which is ascribed to this philosopher. 
(See below.) There is also an epigram in the Greek 
Anthology (iii. 179,cd. Jacobs, comp. Jacobs, Com¬ 
ment. in Anthol. xiii. p. 880) likewise ascribed to 
him. For further particulars, sec Kopp’s Preface 
to his edition of Damascius, ncp\ irpdrwv opx&v, 
and Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. iii. pp. 79, 83, 230. 

Among the disciples of Damascius the most im¬ 
portant are Simplicius, the celebrated commentator 
on Aristotle, and Eulamius. [A. S.j 

DAMA'SCIUS (AapaoKios), the author of a 
short Greek commentary on the Aphorisms of Hip¬ 
pocrates, first published by F. K. Dietz in his 
Scholia in Ilippocr. ct Gul.y Rcgim, Press. 1834, 
8vo. This Damascius is perhaps the snmc as tho 
celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher mentioned 
above; but the matter is quite uncertain. 

[W. A. G.] 

DAMASIPPUS (Aapd<rnnros), a Macedonian, 
who after having assassinated the members of tho 
synedrium of Phacus, a Macedonian town, fled 
with his wife and children from his country. When 
Ptolemy Physcon came to Greece and raised sin 
army of mercenaries, Damasippus also engaged in 
his service, and accompanied him to Crete and 
Libya. (Polyb. xxxi. 25.) [L. S.] 

DAMASIPPUS, L. JU'NIUS BRUTUS. 
[Brutus, No. 19.] 

DAMASIPPUS, LICI'NIUS. 1. Licinius 
Damasippus, a Roman senator of the party of 
Pompey, who was with king Juba in u. c. 49. 
During Cae-sar’s African war, in B. c. 47, we again 
meet him among the enemies of Caesar. Dama¬ 
sippus and some others of his party endeavoured 
with a few ships to reach the coast of Spain, but 
they were thrown back by a storm to Hippo, 
where the fleet of P. Sitius was stationed. The 
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the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate, and ren¬ 
dered amenable to their own courts alone. 

The extant works of Damasus are : 

I. Seven epistles written between the years 
372—384, addressed to the bishops of Illyria, to 
Paulinas, to Acholius and other bishops of Mace¬ 
donia, and to St. Jerome, together with an Epistola 
Synodica against Apollinaris and Timotheus. 
These refer, for the most part, to the controversies 
then agitating the religious world, and are not 
without value as materials for ecclesiastical history. 
The second, to Paulinos, consists of two parts, 
which in some editions are arranged separately, so 
as to make the whole number amount to eight. In 
addition to the above, which are entire, we have 
several fragments of letters, and it is known that 
many have perished* See the “ Epistolae Pontifi- 
cum Romanorum," by Coustant, Paris, 1721. 

II. Upwards of forty short poems in various 
measures and styles, religious, descriptive, lyrical, 
and panegyrical, including several epitaphs. None 
of these, notwithstanding the testimony of St Je¬ 
rome (/. c.), dictated probably by partial friendship, 
are remarkable for any felicity either in thought 
or in expression. The rules of classical prosody 
arc freely disregarded; wo observe a propensity to 
indulge in jingling cadences, thus leading the way 
to the rhyming versification of the monks, and 
here and there some specimens of acrostic dexte¬ 
rity. These pieces were published separately in 
several of the early editions of the Christian poets; 
by A. M. Merenda, Rom. fol. 1754 ; and a selec¬ 
tion comprising his “ Sanctorum Elogia" is included 
in the u Opera Vetemm Pootarum Latinorum" by 
Maittaire, 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1713. 

Among the lost works of this author are to be 
reckoned several epistles; a tract de Viryinitate , in 
which prose and poetry were combined; summaries 
in hexameter verse of certain books of the Old and 
New Testament (llieron. EpUt. ad Enstoch. de 
Custod. Virgin,)) and Acta Martyrum Romanorum 
Petri Exorcistae eci Marccllini (Eginhnrt. ap. Suri- 
uniy de probatis sandt. Histor. vol. iii. p. 561). 

Several Dccrcta; a book entitled Liber de Vilis 
Pontificum Romanorum; and all the epistles not 
named above are deemed spurious. 

The earliest edition of the collected works is 
that prepared by Sarrazanius and published by 
Ubaldinus under the patronage of cardinal Fran¬ 
cesco Barbcrini, Rom. 4to. 1630. They are con¬ 
tained also in the Bibliolhcc. Max. Putrum. vol. iv. 
p. 543, and vol. xxvii. p. 81, and appear in their 
most correct fonn in the Bibliotheca Putrum of 
Gal land, vol. vi. p. 321. 

(For the life and character of Damasus, see the 
testimonies and biographies collected in the edition 
of Sarrazanius; Hieron. de Viris. III. c. 103, Chro¬ 
nic. p. 186, ad Ncpot.; Anibros. adv. Symmach. ii.; 
Augustin. Scrm. 49 ; Suidas, s. v. Aapatros; Amin. 
Marc, xxvii. 3, a very remarkable passage. The 
petition of two presbyters opposed to Damasus is 
preserved in the first volume of the works of P. 
Sinnond.—Nic. Antonius, Bibliothcc. Vet. IJispan. 
ii. 6; Baycrus, Damasus cl Laurcntius Ilispams 
asserti ct vindicate Rom. 1756; Gerbcrt de Cantu 
cl Music, sacra , i. pp. 44,60,91,242; Fabric. Bill. 
Med. cl Infim. Jut. ii. p. 4 ; Funccius, da Veyct. 
L. 7. Sencd. cap. iii. § lx., &c.; Tillcmont, Mi- 
moires Ecclcsiast. vol. viii. p. 386, &c.; Sohrock, 
Kirchetiyesclnehta , viii. p. 122, <5cc.; Surius, tie pro- 
butis sandt . Hist . viii. p. 428.) [ W. R.J 
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DA'MEAS (Aa/xeas) or DE'MEAS. 1. A sta¬ 
tuary of Croton, who made a bronze statue of hia 
fellow-citizen, Milo, which Milo carried on his 
shoulders into the Altis. This fixes the artist's 
date at about b. c. 530. (Paus. vi. 14. $ 2.) 

2. Also called Damia9, a statuary, born at Clef- 
tor, a city in Arcadia, was the disciple of Poly- 
cleitus, and was associated with other artists in 
the execution of the great votive offering which 
the Lacedaemonians made at Delphi after the vic¬ 
tory of Aegospotami. (b. c. 405.) Damcos cast 
the statues of Athena, Poseidon, and Lysander. 
(Paus. x. 9. § 4; Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19 ; Thiersch. 
Epochcn. p. 276.) [P. S.] 

DAMIA. [Auxesia.] 

DAMIA'NUS (Aa/xiavJs), of Ephesus, a cele¬ 
brated rhetorician and contemporary of Philostm- 
tus, who visited him at Ephesus, and who has 
reserved a few particulars respecting his life. In 
is youth Damianus was a pupil of Adrianus and 
Aelius ArUtcidcs, whom he afterwards followed as 
his models. He appears to have taught rhetoric in 
his native place, and his reputation as a rhetorician 
and sophist was so great, that even when he had 
arrived at an advanced age and had given up rhe¬ 
toric, many persons Hocked to Ephesus to have an 
opportunity of conversing with him. He belonged 
to a very illustrious family, and was possessed of 
great wealth, of which he made generous use, for he 
not only instructed gratis such young men as were 

unable to remunerate him, but he erected or restored 
at his own expense several useful and public institu¬ 
tions and buildings. IIc died at the age of seventy, 
and was buried in one of the suburbs of Ephesus. 
It is not known whether lie ever published any 
scientific treatise on rhetoric or any orations or 
declamations. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 23; Suid. 
s. V. bapiav6s; Eudocia, p. 130.) [L. S.] 

DAMIA'NUS (Aa/iiavos), a celebrated saint 
and martyr, who was a pliysician by profession 
and lived in the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ. He is said to have been the brother of 
St. Cosmos, with whose name and life his own is 
commonly associated, and whose joint history jijh- 
pears to have been ns follows. They were born 
in Arabia : their father's name is not known, 
their mother's was Theodora, ancl both are said to 
have been Christians. After receiving an excel¬ 
lent education, they chose the medical profession, 
as being that in which they thought they could 
most benefit their fellow men; and accordingly 
they constantly practised it gratuitously, thus 
earning for themselves the title of ’A vdiryupot, by 
which they are constantly distinguished. They 
were at last put to death with the most cruel tor¬ 
tures, in company with several other Christians, 
during the persecution by Diocletian, A. d. 303— 
311. Justinian, in the sixth century, built a 
church in their honour at Constantinople, and an¬ 
other in Pamphylia, in consequence of his having 
been (as he supposed) cured of a dangerous illness 
through their intercession. [Cosmas.] [W.A.G.I 
DAMIA'NUS IIEL10D011US. [IIelio 

DOR US.] 

DA'MIO, afreednmn and servant of P. Clodius, 
who in b. c. 58 prevented Pompey from leaving 
his house and from assisting Cicero. ( Ascon. in 
Milan, p. 47, ed. Orelli.) It is uncertain whether 
he is the same as Vettius Damio, into whose house 
Cicero fled from the persecutions of the Clodiai: 
party. (Cic. ttd Alt. iv. 3.) [L. S.] 
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posed by her after the manner of the Aeolians and I BibL Grace, iv. p. 471, ed. Harles, xiii. p. 138, 
Painphylians. (Philost. ViL Apollon, i. 30.) [P. S.] old. edit.; Demostratus.) [P. S.] 

DAMO'PU I DUS or DEMO 7 PH ILUS, a painter DAMO'TELES (AajuoWAijs). 1. A Spartan, 

and modeller ( pastes) who, with Gorgasus, embel- through whose treachery, according to one account, 
lished the temple of Ceres by the Circus Maximus Cleomenes was defeated by Antigonus at the bat- 
at Rome with works of art in both departments, tie of Sellasia, b. c. 222. (Phylarch, up. Plut. 
to which was affixed an inscription in Greek Cleom. 28; comp. Polyb. ii. 65, &c.) Damotelcs 
verses, intimating that the works on the right is said in Plutarch to have had the office of com- 
wero by Damophilus, thoso on the left by Gorgasus. mander of the Crypteia (see Diet, of Ant. s. v.) 9 
(Plin. xxxv. 12. s. 45.) This temple was that which would qualify him for the service of rccon- 
of Ceres, Libor, and Libera, which was vowed by noitring assigned to him by Cleomenes before the 
the dictator A. Postumius, in his battle with the engagement. 

Latins, is. c. 49C, and was dedicated by Sp. Cassius 2. An Aetolian, was one of the ambassadors 
Viscellinus in u. c. 493. (Dionys. vi. *17, 94 ; Tac. whom bis countrymen, by the advice of the Athe- 
Ann. ii. 49.) See Demophilus. [P. S.] nians, sent to Rome in b. c. 190 to negotiate with 

DAMO'PHILUS (Aa.uttyiAos), a philosopher the senate for peace, lie returned in the ensuing 
and sophist, was brought up by Julian, who was year without having accomplished his object. M. 
consul under the emperor Marcus. His writings Fulvius, the consul, having crossed over from Italy 
were very numerous ; the following were found in against them, the Aetolians once more despatched 
the libraries by Suidas: 1. 4>iAo£(SAoy, the first Damotelcs to Rome; but, having ascertained on 
book of which was upon books worth having («repl his arrival at Lcucas that Fulvius was on bis way 
a^ioKT'/iTuu /3ieA»W), and was addressed to Lollius | through Epcirus to besiege Ambracia, he thought 
Maximus ; 2. On the Lives of the Ancients (ir«;d the embassy hopeless, and returned to Actolia. 
/3.W ; and very many others. (Suid. We hear of him again among those who came to 

8. v. ; Voss. Hut. Grace, pp. 2C9, 270, ed. Wes- Fulvius at Ambracia to sue for peace, which was 
termann.) [P. S.) granted by the consul and afterwards ratified by 

DA'MOPIION a sculptor of Mes- the senate. [Damis, No. 2.] (Polyb. xxi. 3, xxii. 

sene, was the only Mcssenum artist of any note. 8, 9, 12, 13; Liv. xxxviii. 8.) [E. E.] 

(Paus. iv. 31. § 8.) His time ia doubtful. Ilevne DAMO'XENUS (A ay6^vos) was sui Athenian 

and Winckelmnnn place him a little later than comic poet of the new comedy, and perhaps partly 
Phidias; Quatreniere de Quincy from b. c. 340 to of the middle. ^ Two of his plnys, entitled Zvrrpo- 
B. 300. Sillig (Cutul. Art . s. v. Dcmophon) ar- <poi and ’Zavrov irtvOidy, are raontioned by Athe- 
gucs, from the fact that he adorned Messcnc and naeus, who quotes a long passage from the former. 
Megalopolis witli his chief works, that lie lived I and a few lines from the latter. Elsewhere ho 
about the time when Messene was restored and calls him, less correctly, Demoxenus. The longer 
Megalopolis was built, (h. c. 372 — 370.) Pausa- fragment was first published, with a Latin version, 
nias mentions the following works of Damophon : by Hugo Grotius, in bis Excerpta cx Trayocdiis et 
At Aegius in Achaia, a statue of Lucian, of wood, Comocdii* Graecis y Par. 1626, 4to. (Ath. i. 
except the face, hands, and toes, which were of p. 15, b., iii. p. 101, f., xi. p. 469, a.; Suid. s. v.; 
Pentelic marble, and were, no doubt, the only Eudoc. p. 131; Mcineke, Hid. (hit. Com. Grace. 
parts uncovered : also, statues of Ilygeia and As- i. p.484, Ac., iv. p.529, &c., p.843,&c.) [P. S.j 
elepiua in the shrine of Eileithyia and Asclepius, DANAE (Aa^or?). See Aciusius. We may 
bearing the artist's name in an iambic line on the add here the story which we meet with at a later 
base: at Messene, a statue of the Mother of the time in Italy, and according to which Danae went 
Gods, in Parian marble, one of Artemis Laphria, to Italy, built the town of Ardca, and married 
and several marble statues in the temple of Asclc- Pilunmus, by whom she became the mother of 
pius; at Megalopolis, wooden statues of Hermes Daunus, the ancestor of Turnus. (Virg. Aon. vii. 
and Aphrodite, witli faces, hands, and toes of mar- 372, 409, with Servius's note.) [L. S.] 

ble, and a great monolith group of Dcspoena (u e. DANA'IDKS ( AaratSes), the fifty daughters of 
Com) and Demcter, seated on a throne, which is Dnnaiis, whose names are given by Apollodorus 
fully described by Pausanias. He also repaired (ii. 1. § 5) and Ilyginus (Fad. 170), though they 
Phidias’s colossal statue of Zeus at Olympia, the are not the same in both lists. They were be- 
ivory plates of which had become loose. (Paus. iv. trothed to the fifty sons of Aegyptus, but were 
31. §§ 5, 6, 8, viii. 31. §§ 3, 5, 37. §2.) [P.S.] compelled by their father to promise him to kill 
DAMOSTRA'TIA (Aapuarparla), a courtezan their husbands, in the first night, with the swords 
of the emperor Commodus, who subsequently be- which he gave them. They fulfilled their promise, 
came the wife of Oleander, the favourite of the cm- and cut off the heads of their husbands with the cx- 
peror. (Dion Cass, lxxii. 12; Oleander.) [L. S.] | ception of Ilypennncstra alone, who was married to 
DAMO'STRATUS {Aap6ar paros), a person Lynceus, and who spared his life. (Pind.-Mwi. x.7.) 
whose name appears in the title of an epigram in According to some accounts, Amymone and Berbyce 
the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. ii. 259 ; also did not kill their husbands. (Schol. ad Find. 
Jacobs, A nth. Grace, ii. 235), A apoarparov ava- Pyth. ix. 200; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perky. 805.) 
0 i)ya t ais yuptpais, but whether he was the author llypemmestra was punished by her father with iin- 
of the epigram, or the person who dedicated the prisonment, but was afterwards restored to her 
statue to the nymphs, on which the epigram was husband Lynceus. TheDanaides buried the corpses 
inscribed, docs not appear. Reiske supposed that of their victims, and were purified from their crime 
he might be the same person as Demostratus, a by Hermes and Athena at the command of Zeus. 
Roman senator, who wrote a poem on fishing Danaus afterwards found it difficult to obtain hus- 
(dAicimxd), which is often quoted by the ancient bauds for liis daughters, and he invited men to 
writers, and who lived in the first century after public contests, in which his daughters were given 
Christ. (Jacobs, A nth. Grace, xiii. 881 ; Fabric. | as prizes to the victors (Find. Pyth. ix. 117.) 
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Pindar mentions only forty-eight Dan aides as hav¬ 
ing obtained husbands in this manner, for Hyperm- 
liestra and Amymone are not included, since the 
former was already married to Lynceus and the 
latter to Poseidon. Pausanins (vii. 1. § 3. Comp, 
iii. 12. § 2; Ilerod. ii. 98) mentions, that Auto¬ 
mate and Scaca were married to Architelcs and 
Archander, the sons of Achaeus. According to 
the Scholiast on Euripides (Hecub. 886), the Da- 
naides were killed by Lynceus together with their 
father. Notwithstanding their purification men¬ 
tioned in the earlier writers, later poets relate that 
the Danai'des were punished for their crime in 
Hades by being compelled everlastingly to pour 
water into a vessel full of holes. (Ov. Met. iv. 462, 
Ileroid. xiv.; llorat. Cann. iii. 11. 25; Tibull. i. 
3. 79 ; Hygin. Fab. 168 ; Serv. ud Acn. x. 497.) 
Strabo (viii. p. 371) and others relate, that Danaiis 
or the Danai'des provided Argos with water, and 
for this reason four of the latter were worshipped 
at Argos as divinities; and this may possibly be 
the foundation of the story about the punishment 
of the Danai'des. Ovid calls them by the name of 
the Bolides, from their grandfather. Bolus; and 
Herodotus (ii. 171), following the tides of the 
Egyptians, says, that they brought the mysteries 
of Demotcr Thcsmophoros from Egypt to Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and that the Pclasgian women there learned 
the mysteries from them. [L. S.] 

DANAUS (Aai/a<Ss), a son of Bclns and An- 
chinoe, and a grandson of Poseidon and Libya, 
lie was brother of Aegyptus, and father of fifty 
daughters, and the mythical ancestor of the Danni. 
(Apolled, ii. 1, § 4, &c.) According to the com¬ 
mon story ho was a native of Chcinnis, in the 
Thebais in Upper Egypt, and migrated from 
thence into Greece. (Herod, ii. 91.) Bolus had 
given Dana'us Libya, while Aegyptus had obtained 
Arabia. Danaiis had reason to think that the 
sons of his brother were plotting against him, and 
fear or the advice of an oracle (Kustath. ad Horn. 
p. 37), induced him to build a large ship and to 
embark with his daughters. On his flight he first 
landed at Rhodes, where he set up an image of 
Athena Lindia. According to the story in Hero¬ 
dotus, a temple of Athena was built at Hindus by 
the daughters of Danaiis, and according to Strabo 
(xiv. p. 65*1) Tlepolemus built the towns of Lin- 
dus, Ialysus and Cameirus, and called them thus 
after the names of three Danai'des. From Rhodes 
Danaiis and his daughters sailed to Peloponnesus, 
and landed at a place near Lcrirn, which was after¬ 
wards called from this event Apabathmi. (Paus. 
ii. 38. § 4.) At Argos a dispute arose between 
Danaiis and Gelanor about the government, and 
after many discussions the people deferred the de¬ 
cision of the question to the next day. At its 
dawn a wolf rushed among the cattle and killed 
one of the oxen. This occurrence was to the 
Argives an event which seemed to announce to 
them in what manner the dispute should terminate, 
and Danaiis was accordingly made king of Argos. 
Out of gratitude he now built a sanctuary of 
Apollo Lycius, who, as he believed, had sent the 
wolf. (Paus. ii. 19. § 3. Comp. Serv. ad Aen. iv. 
377, who relates a different story.) Danaiis ul$o 
erected two wooden statues of Zeus and Artemis, 
and dedicated his shield in the sanctuary of Hera. 
( Pans. ii. 19. § G; Hygin. Fab. 170.) He is 
further said to have built the acropolis of Argos 
and to have provided the place witli water by dig- 
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ging wells. (Strab. i. p. 23, viii. p. 371 ; Eus- 
tath. ad Horn. p. 461.) The sons of Aegyptus in 
the mean time had followed their uncle to Argos ; 
they assured him of their peaceful sentiments and 
sued for the hands of his daughters. Danaiis still 
mistrusted them and remembered the cause of his 
flight from his country ; however he gave them 
his daughters and distributed them among his ne¬ 
phews by lot. But all the brides, with the excep¬ 
tion of Hypermnestra murdered their husbands by 
the command of their father. [Danaides.] In 
aftertimes the Argives were called Danai. Who. 
ther Danaiis died a natural death, or whether ho 
was killed by Lynceus, his son-in-law, is a point 
on which the various traditions are not agreed, 
but he is said to have been buried at Argos, and 
his tomb in the agora of Argos was shewn there as 
late as the time of Pausanias. (ii. 20. § 4 ; Strab. 
viii. p. 371.) Statues of Danaus, Hypermnestra 
and Lynceus were seen at Delphi by Pausanias. 
(x. 10. §2.) [L.S.] 

DA'PIIITAS or DA'PHIDAS (A a<pWas or 
A a<p(5as), a grammarian and epigrammatist of Tcl- 
messus, of whom Suidns says, that he wrote against 
Homer, accusing him of falsehood in saving that 
the Athenians went to tho Trojan war. llo was 
a reviler of all men, and did not spare even tho 
gods. He put a trick upon the Delphian oracle, 
as he thought, by inquiring whether he should 
find his horse. The answer was, that he should 
find it soon. Upon this, he declared that he had 
never had a horse, much less lost ono. But tho 
oracle proved to be true, for on his return homo 
ho was seized bj r Attains, the king of Pcrgamus, 
and thrown headlong from a rock, the name of 
which was Tinros, horse. (Suid. s. v. A a<f>lras; 
comp. Cic. dc Fat. 3; Val. Max. i. 8, ext. § 8.) 
Strabo, in speaking of Magnesia, mentions a moun¬ 
tain over against it, named Thorax, on which it 
was said that Dnphitas was crucified for reviling 
tlie kings in two verses, which lie preserves. Ho 
also mentions the oracle, but, of course, as playing 
upon the word Odpa^ instead of frnros (xiv. p.647). 
The distich preserved by Strabo is also included 
in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. iii. p. 
330; Jacobs, ii. p. 39.) [P.S.] 

DAP1INAEA and DAPHNAEUS (A a<puala 
and Aatpvcuos), surnames of Artemis and Apollo 
respectively, derived from bd<prn, a laurel, which 
was sacred to Apollo. In the case of Artemis it 
is uncertain why she bore that surname, and it 
was perhaps merely an allusion to her statue being 
made of laurel-wood (Paus. iii. 24. § 6 ; Strab. 
xvi. p. 750 ; Philostr. Vit. Apollon, i. 16 ; Eu- 
trop. vi. 11 ; Justin, xv. 4.) [L. S.] 

DAPHNAEUS (Aa<pvcuos), a Syracusan, one 

of the leaders of the popular party in that city 
after the death of Diodes. He was appointed to 
command the troops sent by the Syracusans, toge¬ 
ther with their Sicilian and Italian allies, to the 
relief of Agrigentum, when it was besieged by the 
Carthaginians, b. c. 406. He at first defeated the 
force despatched by Himilco to oppose his advance, 
but was unable to avert the fall of Agrigentum, 
and consequently shared in the unpopularity caused 
by that event, and was deposed, together with the 
other generals, on the motion of Dionysius. As 
soon as the latter had established himself in tho 
supreme command, he summoned an assembly of 
the people, and procured the execution of Daph- 
naous together with his late colleague, Dcmarchus, 
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According to Aristotle, the great wealth of Daph- 
naeus had made him an object of jealousy with 
the lower populace. (Diod. xiii. 86, 87, 92, 96; 
Arist. Pol. v. 5.) [E. H. B.J 

DAPHNE (A d<pirq), a fair maiden who is 
mixed up with various traditions about Apollo. 
According to Pausanias (x. 5. § 3) she was an 
Oreas and an ancient priestess of the Delphic ora¬ 
cle to which she had been appointed by Ge. 
Diodorus (iv. 66) describes her as the daughter 
of Tcircsias, who is better known by the name 
of Manto. She was made prisoner in the war of 
the Epigoni and given as a present to Apollo. A 
third Daphne is called a daughter of the river- 
god Ladon in Arcadia by Ge (Paus. viii. 20. 
§ 1 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 6 ; Philostr. Vit. Apollon. 
i. 16), or of the liver-god Peneius in Thessaly 
(Ov. Met. i. 452 ; Hygin. Fab. 203), or lastly of 
Ainyclas. (Parthen. Erot. 15.) She was extremely 
beautiful and was loved and pursued by Apollo. 
When on the point of being overtaken by him, 
she prayed to her mother, Ge, who opened the earth 
and received her, and in order to console Apollo 
she created the ever-green laurel-tree (5 atpinj)^ of 
the boughs of which Apollo made himself a wreath. 
Another story relates that Leucippus, the son of 
Oenomaiis, king of Pisa, was in love with Daphne 
and approached her in the disguise of a maiden 
and thus hunted with her. But Apollo's jealousy 
caused his discovery during the bath, and he was 
killed by the nymphs. (Paus. viii. 20. §2 ; Ear¬ 
then. /. c.) According to Ovid (Mel. i. 452, &c.) 
Daphne in her (light from Apollo was metamor¬ 
phosed herself into a laurel-tree. [L. S.] 

DAPHNIS (Am/nds), a Sicilian hero, to whom 
the invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. He is 
called a son of Hermes by a nymph (Diod. iv. 84), 
or merely the beloved of Hermes. (Aelinn, V. II. 
x. 18.) Ovid (Met. iv. 275) calls him an Idaean 
shepherd; but it does not follow from this, that 
Ovid connected him with cither the Phrygian or 
the Cretan Ida, since Ida signifies any woody 
mountain. (Etym. Magn. s. v.) IIis story runs as 
follows: The nymph, his mother, exposed him 
when an infant in a charming valley in a laurel 
grove, from which he received his name of Dapli- 
nis, and for which he is also called the favourite of 
Apollo. (Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. x. 26.) He was 
brought up by nymphs or shepherds, and he him¬ 
self became a shepherd, avoiding the bustling 
crowds of men, and tending his flocks on mount 
Aetna winter and summer. A Naiad (her name 
is different in different writers, Echenais, Xenea, 
Nomia, or Lycc,—Parthen. E)vt. 29 ; Schol. ad 
T/icocnl . i. 65, vii. 73; Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. viii. 
68; Pliylarg. ad Virg. Eclog. v. 20) fell in love 
with him, and made him promise never to form a 
connexion with any other maiden, adding the 
threat that he should become blind if he violated 
his vow. For a time the handsome Daphnis re¬ 
sisted all the numerous temptations to which he 
was exposed, but at last he forgot himself, having 
been made intoxicated by a princess. The Naiad 
accordingly punished him with blindness, or, as 
others relate, changed him into a stone. Previous 
to this time he had composed bucolic poetry, and 
with it delighted Artemis during the chase. Ac¬ 
cording to others, Stesichorus made the fete of 
Dnphnis the theme of his bucolic poetry, which 
was the earliest of its kind. After having become 
blind, lie invoked his father to help him. The 
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god accordingly raised him up to heaven, and 
caused a well to gush forth on the spot where this 
happened. The well bore the name of Daphnis, 
and at it the Sicilians offered an animal sacrifice. 
(Serv. atl Virg. Ed. v. 20.) Phylargyrius, on the 
same passage, states, that Daphnis tried to console 
himself in his blindness by songs and playing on 
the flute, but that he did not live long after; and 
the Scholiast on Theocritus (viii. 93) relates, that 
Daphnis, while wandering about in his blindness, 
fell from a steep rock. Somewhat different ac¬ 
counts arc contained in Servius (ad Virg. Eclog. 
viii. 68) and in various parts of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS, a Greek orator, of whom a frag¬ 
ment in a Latin version is preserved in Rutilius 
Lupus (de Fig. Sent. 15), and whose name Pithoeus 
wrongly altered into Dnphnidius. No particulars 
arc known about him. (Ruhnken, ad Rulil. Lup. 
p. 52, and Hist. OriL Oral. Grace, p. 93.) [L.S.J 
DAPHNIS, an architect of Miletus, who, in con¬ 
junction with Paeonius, built a temple to Apollo 
at Miletus, of the Ionic order. (Vitruv. vii. Pruef. 
16.) He lived later than Chkiisii’Hkon, since 
Paeonius was said to have finished the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, which was begun by Chersi- 
phron. (Vitruv. /. c.) [P. S.] 

D A PI IN O'P AT ES, TII EODO'RUS ( 

AatpyoirdTTjs), an ecclesiastical writer, who lived 
about the middle of the tenth century after Christ. 
He is called a patrician and sometimes mngister, 
and was invested with the office of primus a sccrc- 
tis at the court of Constantinople. He seems to 
have written a history of Byzantium (Joan. Soy- 
litzes, Pratf; Cedren. Ilist. p. 2), but no distinct 
traces of it are left. Of his many theological writ¬ 
ings two only arc printed, viz. 1. An oration upon 
the transfer of the hand of John the Baptist from 
Antioch to Constantinople, which took place in 
a. n. 956. The year after, when the anniversary 
of this event was celebrated, Thcodorus delivered 
Ins oration upon it. A Latin translation of it is 
printed in the Acta S*mctorum under the 29th of 
August. The Greek original, of which MSS. arc 
extant in several libraries, has not yet been pub¬ 
lished. 2. Apanthismatu , that is, extracts from 
various works of St. Chrysostom, in thirty-three 
chapters. They are printed in the editions of the 
works of St. Chrysostom, vol. vii. p. 669, ed. Snvil- 
lius, and vol. vi. p. 663, ed. Ducaeus. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, x. p. 385, &c.; Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. p. 
316, ed. London, 1698.) [L. S.] 

DA PIIN US (Aarpvos), a physician of Ephesus, 
who is introduced by Athenaeus in his Deipnoso- 
phistac (i. p. 1) as a contemporary of Galen in the 
second century after Christ. [W. A. G.) 

DA PYX (Ad7ru£), the chief of a tribe of the 
Gctae. When Crassus was in Thrace, B. c. 29, 
Roles, another chief of the Getnc, was at war with 
Dapyx, and called in the assistance of Crassus. 
Dapyx was defeated, and obliged to bike refuge in 
a stronghold, where he was besieged. A Greek, 
who was in the place, betrayed it to Crassus, and 
as soon as the Getae perceived the treachery, they 
killed one another, that they might not fell into 
the hands of the Romans. Dapyx too ended his 
life on that day. (Dion Cass. li. 26.) [L. S.] 

DA'RDANUS (A dptiavos), a son of Zeus and 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas. He was the bro¬ 
ther of Jasus, Jasius, Jason, or Jasion, Action and 
Ilarmonia, and Ills native place in the various tm 
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ditions is Arcadia, Crete, Troas, or Italy. (Scrv. 
ad Virg . Aen. iii. 167.) Dardanus is the mythi¬ 
cal ancestor of the Trojans, and through them of 
the Romans. It is necessary to distinguish be¬ 
tween the earlier Greek legends and the later ones 
which we meet with in the poetry of Italy. Ac¬ 
cording to the former, he was married to Chryse,the 
daughter of Pains, in Arcadia, who bore him two 
sons, Idaeus and Deimas. These sons ruled for a 
time over the kingdom of Atlas in Arcadia, but then 
they separated on account of a great flood, and the 
calamities resulting from it. Deimas remained in 
Arcadia, while Idaeus emigrated with his father, 
Dardanus. They first arrived in Samothracc, 
which was henceforth called Dardania, and after 
having established a colony there, they went to 
Phrygia. Here Dardanus received a tract of land 
from king Tcucrus, on which he built the town of 
Dardanus. At his marriage with Chryse, she had 
brought him as a dowry the palladia and sacra of 
the great gods, whose worship she had learned, and 
which worship Dardanus introduced into Samothracc, 
though without making the people acquainted with 
the names of the gods. Servius (ad Aen. viii. 205) 
states, that he also instituted the Salii in Samo- 
thruco. When he went to Phrygia he took the 
images of the gods with him; and when, after 
forming the plan of founding a town, he consulted 
the oracle, he was told, among other things, that 
the town should remain invincible as long as the 
sacred dowry of his wife should be preserved in 
the country under the protection of Athena. After 
the death of Dardanus those palladia (others men¬ 
tion only one palladium) were carried to Troy by 
his descendants. When Chryse died, Dardanus 
married Batcia, the daughter of Teucrus, or Arisbe 
of Crete, by whom lie became the father of Erich- 
tlionius and Idaca. (Horn. II. xx. 215, &c.; Apol- 
lod. iii. 12. § 1, &c., 15. § 3; Dionys. i. 61, 
&c. ; Lycophr. 1302; Eustath. ad II. p. 1204; 
Conon. Narr. 21; Strab. vii. p. 331; Paus. vii. 4. 
§ 3, 19. § 3; Diod. iv. 49 ; Scrv. cut Aen. i. 32.) 

According to the Italian traditions, Dardanus 
was the son of Cory thus, an Etruscan prince of 
Cory thus (Cortona), or of Zeus by the wife of 
Corythus. (Scrv. ad Aen. ix. 10, vii. 207.) In a 
battle with the Aborigines, Dardanus lost his hel¬ 
met (fcdpvs); and although he was already beaten, 
he led his troops to a fresh attack, in order to re¬ 
cover his helmet. He gained the victory, and 
called the place where this happened Corythus. 
lie afterwards emigrated with his brother Jasius 
from Etruria. Dardanus went to Phrygia, where 
lie founded the Dardanian kingdom, and Jasius 
went to Samothracc, after they had previously 
divided the Penates between themselves. (Scrv. 
ad Aen. iii. 15, 167, 170, vii. 207, 210.) There 
are four other mythical personages of the name of 
Dardanus. (Horn. II. xx. 459 ; Eustath. ad II. 
pp. 330, 1697; Pans. viii. 24. § 2.) [L. S.J 

DA'RDAN US (AapScw-os). 1. A Stoic philo¬ 
sopher and contemporary of Antiochus of Ascalon 
(about b. c. 110), who was at the head of the 
Stoic school at Athens together with Mnesarchus. 
(Cic. Acad. ii. 22; Zumpt, Ueber den Bestand dcr 
Philos, Sc/uden in A then, p. 80.) 

2. A Greek sophist, a native of Assyria, is 
mentioned by Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. ii. 4) as the 
teacher of Antiochus of Aegae, according to which 
he must have lived in the second century after 
^rist. [L. S.] 
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DA'RDAN US (AapSavos), the fourth in de¬ 
scent from Aesculapius, the son of Sostratus I., 
and the father of Crisamis I., who lived probably 
in the eleventh century b. c. (Jo. Tzotzcs, CltU. 
vii. Hist 155, in Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. xii. p. 
680, ed. vet.) [W. A. G.] 

DAREIUS or DARl'US (A apties, Aapttatos, 

Ctcs., Hcb. 1£ > V~V ! 7, *• e - Daryavesh), the name of 
vt : - 

several kings of Persia. Like such names in 
general, it is no doubt a significant title. Hero¬ 
dotus (vi. 98) says that it means Ip^tlris ; but the 
meaning of this Greek word is doubtful. Some 
take it to be a form fabricated by Herodotus him¬ 
self, for jit^as or irp-qm^p, from the root tpy (do), 
meaning the person who achieves great things ; but 
it is more probably derived from tlpyu (restrain), 
in the sense of the ruler. In modern Pcrsiun 
Dara or Darab means lord, which approaches very 
near to the form seen in the Persepolitan inscrip¬ 
tion, Dureush or Daryush (where the sh is no 
doubt an adjective termination), as well as to the 
Hebrew form. Precisely the same result is ob¬ 
tained from a passage of Strabo (xvi. p. 785), who 
mentions, among the changes which names suffer 
in passing from one language to another, that 
Aapttos is a corruption of A apti^Kijs, or, as Salnia- 
sius has corrected it, of Ao piavrjs, that is JJaryuv. 
This view also explains the form Aaptialios used 
by Ctesias. The introduction of the y sound after 
the r in these forms is explained by Grotcfcnd. 
Some writers have fancied that Herodotus, in say¬ 
ing that Aapttos means tp^tlrjs, and that ’Etp^s 
means dpijtos, was influenced in the choice of his 
words by their resemblance to the names ; and 
they add, as if it were a matter of course, the 
simple fact, which contradicts their notion, that 
the order of correspondence must be inverted. 
(Biihr, Anno/, ad toe.) The matter is fully dis¬ 
cussed in Grotefend's Beil age zu Ilceren's Ideen 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. Append, ii.) 

1. Darkius I., the eldest son of Ilystaspes 
(Gustasj)), was one of the seven Persian chiefs who 
destroyed the usurper Smkkdis, after whose death 
Darcius obtained the throne. He was a member 
of the royal family of the Achacmenidne (Ilerod. 
i. 209), in a branch collateral to that of Cyrus. 
The meaning of the genealogy given by Xerxes 
(Herod, vii. 11) seems to be this; 

Achaemenes. 

Tei'spes. 


Cambyses. Anararancs. 

i i 

Cyrus. Arsames. 

Ilystaspes. 


Cambyses. Smcrdis. Atossa^ Darcius. 

Xerxes. 

When Cyrus undertpok his expedition against the 
Massagetae, Darcius, who was then about twenty 
years old, was left in Pcrsis, of which country his 
father Ilystaspes was satrap. The night after the 
passage of the Araxes, Cyrus dreamt that he saw 
Darcius with wings on his shoulders, the one of 
which overshadowed Asia and the other Europe. 
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Inferring that Dareius had formed a conspiracy 
against him, Cyrus sent back Hystaspes into Persia 
to watch his son. (Herod, i. 209,210.) Dareius 
attended Cambyscs to Egypt as one of his body¬ 
guard. (Herod, iii. 139; Syi.oson.) After the 
detection of the imposture of the Magian, Dareius 
went to Susa just at the time when the conspiracy 
against the usurper was formed, and he was asso¬ 
ciated with the six other conspirators, who, by his 
advice, resolved to act without delay. [Smerdis.] 
The discussions among the Persian chiefs, which 
ensued upon the death of the Magian, ended in 
favour of the monarchical form of government, 
which was advocated by Dareius, and Dareius 
himself was chosen to the kingdom by a sign, 
which had been .agreed on by the conspirators, and 
which Dareius, with the aid of his groom Oebares, 
contrived to obtain for himself, u. c. 521. This ac¬ 
count, instead of being a fiction, is quite in ac¬ 
cordance with the spirit of the Persian religion. 
(Ilceren's Asiatic Researches, ii. p. 350; comp. 
Tac. Germ. 10.) 

The usurpation of Smerdis seems to have been 
an attempt on the part of the Modes to regain 
their supremacy. The conspirators against him 

wore noblo Persians, and in all probability the 

chiefs of Persian tribes. Their discussion about 
the form of government to be adopted is evidently 
related by Herodotus according to Greek rather 
than Oriental notions. The proposition to share 
the supreme power among themselves seems to be 
wlmt Herodotus means by an aristocracy, and this 
scheme may be traced in the privileges for which 
the conspirators afterwards stipulated with Dareius, 
but it is very difficult to conceive in what sense a 
democracy could have been proposed. At all 
events, the accession of Dareius confirmed both the 
supremacy of the Persians, and the monarchical 
form of government. The other conspirators stipu¬ 
lated for freo admission to the king at all times, 
with ono exception, and for the selection of his 
wives from their families. A dispute soon arose 
respecting the exercise of the former privilege be¬ 
tween the royal servants and Intapherncs, one of 
the seven; and Dareius, thinking, from the con¬ 
duct of Intapherncs, that a conspiracy had been 
formed against himself, put him to death with all 
his mole relations except two. (Herod, iii. 113, 
119.) He henceforth enjoyed undisputed posses¬ 
sion of his throne; but we find the seven em¬ 
ployed in distant governments and expeditions. 

It was in the reign of Dareius that the consoli¬ 
dation of the Persian empire was effected, so far at 
least as it ever was; for in truth it never possessed 
a sure principle of cohesion. Cyrus and Cambyscs 
had been engaged in continual wars, and their 
conquests had added to the Persian empire the 
whole of Asia (up to India and Scythia), except 
Arabia, (licrod. iii. 88.) After strengthening 
himself by alliances with the royal house, from 
which he took three wives, namely, the two daugh¬ 
ters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artystono, and Pamiys, 
the daughter of Cyrus's son Smerdis, and with the 
chief of the seven, Otnncs, whose daughter Pbae- 
dime he married, and after erecting a monument 
to celebrate his acquisition of the kingdom, lie be¬ 
gan to set in order the affairs of his vast empire, 
which he divided into twenty satrapies, assigning 
to each its amount of tribute. Pcrsis proper was 
exempted from all taxes, except those which it had 
formerly been used to pay. From the attention 
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which he paid to his revenues, and from his love of 
money, Dareius was called by the Persians KdmjKos. 
(iii. 89, 117.) A detailed account of his satrapies 
and revenues is given by Herodotus, (iii. 90, &c.) 
His ordinary residence was at Susa, which he 
greatly improved. (Aelian, N.A. i.59 ; Plin. //. N. 
vi. 27. s. 31.) 

The seven months of the reign of Smerdis had 
produced much confusion throughout the whole 
empire. His remission of all taxes for three years, 
if it bo true, must have caused Dareius some 
trouble in reimposing them. It cannot be doubted 
that the governors of the provinces would seize the 
opportunity to assume a sort of independence. Wo 
have an example in the conduct of Oroctas, the 
governor of Sardis, who, in addition to his cruel 
and treacherous murder of Polycrates and other 
acts of tyranny, put to death a noble Persian, 
Mitrobates, the governor of Dascylium in Bithynia, 
with his son, and killed a royal messenger whom 
Dareius sent to rebuke him. Dareius was pre¬ 
vented from marching against Oroetas in person, 
on account of his recent accession to the throne 
and the power of the offender; but ono of his 
courtiers, named Bagacus, effected the death of 
Oroetas by gaining over liis body-guard of 1000 
Persians. In consequence of this event the Greek 
physician Dcmocedcs fell into the hands of Dareius, 
and cured him of a sprained ankle, and was estab¬ 
lished at his court—a most important event in the 
history of the world, for Democedes used his in¬ 
fluence with Atossa to persuade Dareius to attack 
Greece. [Dkmocxdbs.] Dareius sent him, with 
fifteen noble Persians, to examine the coasts of 
Greece, of which they made a sort of map. De¬ 
mocedes escaped from his companions, who, after 
a great variety of adventures, got back safe to 
Dareius. (licrod. iii. 135—138.) 

The great straggle between the despotism of 
Asia and the freedom of Europe was now be¬ 
ginning. The successive rulers of Western Asia 
had long desired to extend their dominion across 
the Aegean into Greece; but botli Croesus and 
Cyrus had been prevented from making the at¬ 
tempt, the former by the growth of the Persian 
power, the latter by his wars in Central Asia. 
Dareius, who already, as seen in the dream of 
Cyrus, overshadowed Asia with one wing, now 
began to spread the other over Europe. He 
attacked Samos under the pretext of restoring 
Syi.oson, but his further designs in that quarter 
were interrupted by the revolt of the Babylonians, 
who had profited by the period of confusion which 
followed the death of Cainbyses to make every 
preparation for rebellion. After a siege of twenty 
months, Babylon was taken by a stratagem of 
Zoi’YRUS, and was severely punished for its revolt, 
probably about B. c. 51C. 

The reduction of Babylon was soon followed by 
Dareius's invasion of Scythia (about b. c. 513, or 
508 according to Wcsseling and Clinton). The 
cause of this expedition is very obscure. Herodo¬ 
tus (iv. 1,83) attributes it to the desire of Dareius 
to take vengeance on the Scythians for their inva¬ 
sion of Media in the time of Cyaxares, —far too 
remote a cause, though very probably used as a 
pretext. Ctcsias says, that on the occasion of a 
predatory incursion into Scythia by the satrap of 
Cappadocia, the Scythian king had sent a letter of 
defiance to Dareius, and that this provoked him to 
the war. The only rational motives which can 
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now he assigned are the desire of curbing tribes 
which had been, and might ho again, dangerous to 
the empire, especially during the projected invasion 
of Greece; and perhaps too of laying open the way 
to Greece by the conquest of Thrace. The details 
of the expedition also are difficult to trace. Da- 
reius crossed the Thracian Bosporus by a bridge 
of boats, the work of Mandrocles, a Samian en¬ 
gineer, and commemorated his passage by setting 
up two pillars, on which the names of the tribes 
composing his army were recorded in Greek and 
Assyrian letters. Thence he marched through 
Thrace to the delta of the Danube, where he found 
a bridge of boats already formed by his fleet, which 
had been sent round in the mean time to the mouth 
of the river. This bridge he would have broken 
up after the passage of his army; but by the ad¬ 
vice of Coes, the commander of the forces of Myti- 
lenc, he left it guarded by the Greeks, many of 
whom served in his fleet, under their tyrants, with 
orders to break it up if he did not return within 
sixty days. The sixty (bays elapsed, and Milti- 
adks, the tyrant of the Thracian Chersonese, en¬ 
deavoured to prevail on his fellow officers to take 
Dareius at his word, and thus to cut off his retreat; 
but II istiaeus, the tyrant of Miletus, pointed out 
the probability that,if so serious a blow were inflicted 
on the Persian power, they, the tyrants, who were 
protected by Persia, must fall. The bridge was 
therefore preserved, but a feint was made of de¬ 
stroying it, in order to deceive the Scythians, who 
were thus rendered less active in the pursuit of 
Dareius. The king was now in full retreat, his 
expedition having entirely failed, through the im¬ 
possibility of bringing the Scythians to an engage¬ 
ment. Tf wo are to believe Herodotus, he had 
penetrated far into the interior of Russia, and yet 
lie had not been much distressed for provisions; 
and he recrossed the Danube with so large an 
army, that he detached a force of eighty thousand 
men for the conquest of Thrace, under Megnbazus, 
who subdued that country and Poeonia, and re¬ 
ceived the symbols of submission, earth and water, 
from Amyntas, the king of Macedonia. Dareius 
re-entered Asia by the Hellespont, which he cross¬ 
ed at Sestos, and staid for some time at Sardis, 
whence he sent Otanes to reduce those maritime 
cities on the north coast of the Aegean, Hellespont, 
and Bosporus, which still remained independent. 
The most important conquest of Otanes, were By¬ 
zantium, Chalcedon, and the islands of I min us and 
Lemnos. [Otanes.] Dareius himself then re¬ 
turned to Susa, leaving Artaphenies governor of 
Sardis. 

These operations were succeeded by a period of 
profound peace (about b. c. 505—501). The 
events which interrupted it, though insignificant 
in themselves, brought on the struggle in which 
the Athenians first, and then the other Greeks, 
repulsed the whole power of Persia. These 
events belong to the history of Greece, and to the 
biographies of other men. [Aristagoras ; His- 
tiakus; IIifpias; Makdonius; Miltiades; 
Artaph hunks, &c.; Thirl wall’s Hist, of Greece, 
ii. c. 14.) It is a debated question whether Da¬ 
reius was accidentally involved in his war with 
Greece by the course of events, or whether he sim¬ 
ply took advantage of the opportunity to carry out 
a long cherished design. Herodotus took the lat¬ 
ter view, which seems to be borne out fully by the 
invasion of Scythia, the reduction of Thrace, and 
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some minor circumstances. The period of pcaco 
which preceded the war was, no doubt, simply a 
matter of necessity, after the wars of the early 
part of the reign, and especially after the Scythian 
disaster. Even Thirlwall, who takes the other 
view (p. 191), attributes elsewhere an aggressive 
policy to Dareius (p. 199). So great, however, 
was Dnreius's ignorance of the strength of the free 
states of Greece, that the force sent to subdue them 
was quite inconsiderable when compared with the 
army which marched to the invasion of Scythia. 
The battle of Marathon convinced him of his error, 
but still left him the idea that Greece must be 
easily crushed by a greater armament. Ho there¬ 
fore called out the whole force of his empire; but, 
after three years of preparation, his attention was 
called off by the rebellion of Egypt, and the dis¬ 
pute between his sons for the succession [Aiua- 
bignes; Xerxes] ; and the decision of this dis¬ 
pute was very soon followed by his death, n. c. 
485, after a reign of 36 years, according to Hero¬ 
dotus (comp. Clinton, F. II. voL ii. p. 313), or 31, 
according to Ctcsias. 

There arc two other events in the reign of Da¬ 
reius which deserve notice: namely, the expedition 
against Libya, at the time of the Scythian expedi¬ 
tion (llerod. iv. 145—*205), and the voyage of 
Scylax of Caryanda down the Indus, which led to 
the discovery and subjugation of certain Indian 
tribes, whose position is uncertain (iv. 4*1). Dio¬ 
dorus (i. 33, 58, 95) mentions some particulars of 

his relations to Egypt, from which it appears that 
he devoted much attention to public works and 
legislative reforms in that as well as in the other 
parts of his empire. 

The children of Dareius were, by the daughter 
of Gobryas, whom he had married before he came 
to the throne, Artnbnznncs and two others; by 
Atossa, Xerxes, Hystnspcs, Achacmenos, and Mar 
sistes; by Artystonc, Ar-ames and Gobryas; by 
Pannys, Ariomnrdas; and by Phrataguno, the 
daughter of his brother Artancs, Abrocomc and 
Ilyperanthc. Diodorus mentions a daughter, 
Mandanc. The inscriptions at Perscpolis in which 
his name appears are fully described by Grote- 
fend ( DciUufc ) and llockh. ( Vet. Med. et Pen. 
Motutm.) ilbckh shews that the sepulchre which 
Dareius caused to be constructed for himself is 
one of those in the hill called liachmcd. (llerod. 
iii. 70—160, iv.—vi., vii. 1—4; Ctes. Pen. 14— 
19, ed. Lion ; Diod. ii. 5, x. 17, xi. 2, 57, 74 ; 
Justin, i. 10, ii. 3, 5, 9, 10, vii. 3. For his rela¬ 
tions to the Jews, see Ezra. iv. 5, v. 1; Hngg. i. 1; 
ii. 1; Zech. i. 1; Joseph. Ant. xi. 3. $ 1.) 

2. Darf.ius II., was named Ociius( Bx os ) be¬ 
fore his accession, and was then surnamed Nothus 
(Ndflos), from his being one of the seventeen bas¬ 
tard sons of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, who made 
him satrap of Hyrcania, and gave him in marriage 
his sister Parysatis, the daughter of Xerxes I. 
When Sogdianus, another bastard son of Arta¬ 
xerxes, had murdered the king, Xerxes II., he 
called Ochus to his court. Ochus promised to go, 
but delayed till lie had collected a large army, and 
then he declared war against Sogdianus. Arba- 
rius, the commander of the royal cavalry, Arxames, 
the satrap of Egypt, and Artoxarcs, the satrap of 
Armenia, deserted to him, and placed the diadem 
upon his head, according to Ctcsias, against his 
will, b. c. 424—423. Sogdianus gave himself up 
to Ochus, and was put to death. Ochus now 
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assumed the name of Darcius. He was completely 
under the power of three eunuchs, Artoxarcs, 
Artibarxanes, and Athoiis, and of his wife, Pary- 
satis, by whom, before his accession, he had two 
children, a daughter Aniistris, and a son Arsaces, 
who succeeded him by the name of Artaxerxes (II. 
Mnemon). After his accession, Parysatis bore 
him a son, Cyrus [Cyrus the Younger], and a 
(laughter, Artosta. He had other children, all of 
whom died early, except his fourth son, Oxendras. 
(Ctes. 49, ed. Lion.) Plutarch, quoting Ctesias 
for his authority, calls the four sons of Darcius 
and Pary satis, Arnicas (afterwards Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus, Ostanes, and Oxathrcs. (Arttur. I.) 

The weakness of Darcius’s government was 
soon shewn by repeated insurrections. First his 
brother Arsitcs revolted, with Artyphius, the son 
of Mcgabyzus. Their Greek mercenaries, in whom 
their strengh consisted, were bought otf by the 
royal general Artasyras, and they themselves were 
taken prisoners by treachery, and, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Parysatis, they were put to death by fire. 
The rebellion of Pisuthnes had precisely a similar 
result, (u. c. 414.) [Tissaphbrnbr.] A plot of 
Artoxares, the chief eunuch, was crashed in the 
bud; but a more formidable and lasting danger 
soon shewed itself in the rebellion of Egypt under 
Amyrtaeua, who in ».c. 414 expelled the Persians 
from Egypt, and reigned there six years, and at 
whoso death (no. 408) Dareius was obliged to 
recognise his son Pausing as his successor; for at 
the same time the Modes revolted: they were, 
however, soon subdued. Darcius died in the year 
405—404 n. c., and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Artaxerxes II. The length of his reign is 
diO’orently stated : it was really 19 years. Res¬ 
pecting his relations to Greece, see Cyrus, I,y- 
8ANDKR, TlSSA PH BUNKS. (CtCS. PcTS. 44 —56; 

Diod. xii. 71, xiii. 36, 70, 100 ; Xen. Hell. i. 2. 
§ 19, ii. 1. § 3, A nub. i. 1. § 1; Nchcm. xii. 22.) 

3. Dareius III., named Codomannus before 
his accession, was the son of Arsamcs, the son of 
Ostanes, a brother of Artaxerxes II. Ilis mother 
Sisygamhis was the daughter of Artaxerxes. In 
a war against the Cndusii he killed a powerful 
warrior in single combat, and was rewarded by the 
king, Artaxerxes Ochus, with the satrapy of Ar¬ 
menia. He was raised to the throne by Bagons, 
after the murder of Arses (a c. 336), in which 
some accused him of a share; but this accusation 
is inconsistent with the universal testimony borne 
to the mildness and excellence of his character, by 
which he was as much distii'guished ns by his 
personal beauty. He rid himself of Bngoas, whom 
ho punished for all his crimes by compelling him 
to drink poison. Codomannus had not, however, 
the qualities nor the power to oppose the impetu¬ 
ous career of the Macedonian king. (Alexander 
III.] The Persian empire ended with his death, 
in b. c. 330. (Diod. xviL 5, &c.; Justin, x. 3, and 
the writers of the history of Alexander.) [P. S ] 

DAREIUS (Aap«7os), the eldest son of Xerxes 
I., was put to death by his brother Artaxerxes, to 
whom Artabanus and Spamitres accused him of 
the murder of Xerxes, which they had themselves 
committed, (b. c. 465.) The story is told, with 
some unimportant variations, by the following 
writers. (Ctes. Pcrs. 29, ed. Lion; Diod. xi. 69 ; 
Justin, iii. 1.) [P. S.] 

DAREIUS (AapcTos), the eldest son of Arta¬ 
xerxes 11. Mnemon, was designated as succes- 
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sor to the crown, and permitted to wear the up¬ 
right tiara, by his father, towards the close of his 
life, in order to settle a dispute respecting the suc¬ 
cession which had arisen between Dareius and his 
younger brother Ochus. Dareius was then fifty 
years old. It was customary on such occasions 
for the king to make his successor-elect a present 
of anything he chose to ask. Dareius asked for 
Aspasia, a favourite concubine of his father’s. 
Artaxerxes left the matter to the lady’s choice, 
and she preferred Dareius, at which the king was 
so enraged, that he broke the solemn promise, and 
devoted Aspasia to the service of Artemis. The 
resentment of Dareius against his father, and his 
jealousy of his brother were inflamed by Tiribnzus, 
who had received a somewhat similar injury from 
Artaxerxes; and the prince formed a conspiracy, 
with several of his bastard brothers, against his 
father’s life, which was detected, and Dareius was 
put to death. (Plut. Artiuc. 26—29; Justin, x. 
1,2.) (P.S.] 

DARES (A4pijr), was, according to the Iliad (v. 
9), a priest of Hephaestus at Troy. There existed in 
antiquity an Iliad or an account of the destruction 
of Troy, which was believed to be more ancient 
than the Homeric poems, and in fact to he the 

work of Dares, the priest of Hephaestus. (Ptolom. 

Hepliacst. 1 ; Eustnth. ad Hum. Od. xi. 521.) 
Both these writers state, on the authority of Anti¬ 
pater of Acanthus, that Dares advised Hector not 
to kill Patroclus, and Eustathius adds, that Dates, 
after deserting to the Greeks, was killed by Odys¬ 
seus, which event must have taken place after the 
fall of Troy, since Dares could not otherwise have 
written an account of the destruction of the city. 
In the time of Aclian ( V. If. xi. 2 ; comp. Isidor. 
Ori;/y i. 41) the Iliad of Dares, which he calls 
•Ppiryia *IAictf, was still known to exist; lie too 
mentions the belief that it was more ancient than 
Homer, and Isidores states that it was written on 
palm-leaves. But no part or fragment of this an¬ 
cient Iliad has come down to us, and it is there¬ 
fore not easy to form a definite opinion upon tho 
question. It is, however, of some interest to us, 
on account of a Latin work on the destruction ot 
Troy, which has been handed down to us, and 
pretends to be a Latin translation of the ancient 
work of Dares. It bears the title “Darctis Phry- 
gii dc Excidio Trojae Historia." It is written in 
prose, consists of 44 chapters, and is preceded by 
a letter purporting to be addressed by Corn. Nepos 
to Sallustius Crispus. The writer states, that 
during his residence at Athens he there met with 
a MS. of the ancient Iliad of Dares, written by 
the author himself, and that on perusing it, ho 
was so much delighted, that he forthwith trans¬ 
lated it into Latin. This letter, however, is a 
manifest forgery. No ancient writer mentions 
such a work of Corn. Nepos, and the language of 
the treatise is full of barbarisms, such as no person 
of education at the time of Nepos could have been 
guilty of. The name of Corn. Nepos docs not 
occur in connexion with this alleged translation 
previous to the 14th century. These circumstances 
have led some critics to believe, that the Latin 
work bearing the name of Dares is an abridgment 
of the Latin epic of Josephus Iscanus (Joseph of 
Exeter, who lived in the 12th century), and there 
are indeed several expressions in the two works 
which would seem to favour the opinion, that the 
author of the one borrowed from the other; but 
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the differences and discrepancies in the statements 
of the two works are so great, that they alone 
are sufficient to overthrow the hypothesis. Dede¬ 
rich, the last editor, is inclined to think that the 
author of our work was a real Roman of the 5th, 
6th, or 7th century. The work itself is evidently 
the production of a person of little education and 
of bad taste: it seems to consist of a number of 
extracts made from several writers, and put toge¬ 
ther without any judgment; there is scarcely any¬ 
thing in the work that is striking or novel. But, 
notwithstanding all this, the work was very popu¬ 
lar in the 15th and 16th centuries, like everything 
else referring to the war of Troy. Hence several 
editions and translations were made of it. It was 
then and is still usually printed together with the 
work of Dictys Cretensis. The first edition ap¬ 
peared at Cologne, in 1470; the first in which 
care was bestowed upon the text, is that of J. 
Mcrcerus. (Paris, 1618, and Amsterdam, 1631, 
12mo.) The subsequent editions give the text of 

Mcrcerus such as those of Anne Dncicr (Paris 
1680, and Amsterdam, 1702, 4to.), U. Obrccht 
(Strossb. 1691, 8vo.), and others. The best and 
moat recent edition is that of A. Dederich (Bonn, 

1 837, Ovo.), who has appended it to his edition of 
Dictys, and premised an interesting dissertation 
upon Dares and the work bearing his name. [L.S.] 
DA'SIUS. 1. Of Brundusiurn, was commander 
of the garrison at Clastidium in d. c. 218, and 
being bribed by Hannibal, he surrendered the place 
to him, whereby the Carthaginians who were en¬ 
camped on the Trebia, obtained plentiful stores of 
provisions. (Liv. xxi. 48.) 

2. Of Salapia. He and Blattius were the 
leading men at Salapia, and he favoured Han¬ 
nibal, while Blattius advocated the interests of 
Rome, at least as much ns he could do in secret. 
But as Blattius could effect nothing without Da- 
sius, he at length endeavoured to persuade him to 
espouse the part of the Romans. But Dasius, un¬ 
willing to support his rival, informed Hannibal of 
the schemes of Blattius. Both were then sum¬ 
moned by Hannibal. Blattius when he appeared 
before the Carthaginian general, accused Dasius of 
treachery; and Hannibal, who had not much con¬ 
fidence in cither of them, dismissed them both. 
However, Blattius carried out his design, and Sa¬ 
lapia with its Punic garrison was surrendered to 
the Romans. Dasius was killed in the massacre 
which ensued. This happened in B. C. 210. (Liv. 
xxvi. 38 ; Appian, Annib. 45, &c.) [L S.] 
DA'S I US, AL1TNIUS, of Arpi. When P. 
Scmpronius and Q. Fabius, in u. c. 213, had takcu 
up tlicir positions in Lucania and Apulia against 
HaunilMil, Dasius went at night time into the camp 
of Fabius, and offered to deliver up Arpi into bis 
hands, if the consul would give him an appropriate 
reward. Fabius consulted with his other officers, 
and, as Dasius had on a former occasion betrayed 
the Romans, as he now proposed to betray Hanni¬ 
bal, it was resolved that for the present he should 
bo kept in custody till the end of the war. In the 
mean time, his absence had created considerable 
uneasiness at Arpi, and a report of his treachery 
reached Hannibal, who is said to have availed 
himself of the opportunity to confiscate the pro¬ 
perty of the traitor, and also to order his mother 
and her children to be buried alive. (Liv. xxiv. 
45.) [L. S.] 

DA'TAMES (ActTcfytfjs), a Carian by birth, the 
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son of Camissares by a Scythian mother. II is 
father being satrap of Cilicia under Artaxerxca 
II. (Mncmon), and higli in the favour of that 
monarch, Datnmcs became one of the king's body¬ 
guard ; and having in this capacity distinguished 
himself in the war against the Cndusii, was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed his father (who had fallen in 
that war) in the government of his province. 
Here he distinguished himself both by his military 
abilities and his zeal in the service of the king; 
and reduced to subjection two satraps who bad 
revolted from Artaxerxes, Thy us, governor of 
Paphlagonia, and Aspis of Cataonia lie was in 
consequence entrusted by the Persian king with 
the chief command of a force designed for the re¬ 
covery of Egypt; but the machinations of his 
enemies at the Persian court, and the risks to 
which he was in consequence exposed, induced 
him to change his plan, and throw off' his allegiance 
to the king. lie withdrew with the troops under 
his command into Cappadocia, and made common 
cause with the other satraps who had revolted 
from Persia. Artabazus, one of the generals that 
remained faithful to the king, advanced against 
him from Pisidia, but was entirely defeated. The 
groat reputation that Datnmcs had acquired in¬ 
duced Artaxerxes to direct his utmost exertions to 
effect his subjection, but Autophradates, who was 
sent against him with a large army, was obliged to 
retreat with heavy loss. Datamcs, however, 
though constantly victorious against open foes, 
ultimately fell a victim to treachery, and, after 
evading numerous plots that had been formed 
against his life, was assassinated at a conference 
by Mithridatcs, the son of Arioborznncs, who lmd 
gained his confidence by assuming the appearance 
of hostility to the king. (Corn. Ncp. Uatamcs; 
Diod. xv. 91; Polynen. vii. 21, 29. § 1.) 

Datamcs appeals to have obtained the highest 
reputation in his day for courage and ability in 
war, which caused his fame to extend even among 
the Greeks, though he did not come into personal 
collision with them. Cornelius Nepos (to whoso 
biographical sketch we owe the only connected 
narrative of his life) calls him the bravest and 
most able of all barbarian generals, except I Inmil- 
car and Hannibal; but there is much confusion in 
the accounts transmitted to us, and it is difficult 
to assign the anecdotes of him recorded by Polyne- 
nus to their proper plnce in his history. The 
chronology of the events related by Nepos is also 
very obscure; but according to that author and 
Diodorus it would appear that Datamcs must have 
died before Artaxerxes, probably u. c. 362. Clin¬ 
ton is, however, of opinion that a much longer 
interval elapsed between bis revolt and his death 
(Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 422, not.) [E. II. B.] 
DATAPIIERNES (AaTa^ep^s), a Persian m 

the confidence of Bcssus, and one of those who 
betrayed him to Alexander, b. c. 329. lie joined 
Spitamcncs, satrap of Sogdiana, in his revolt, and, 
when their cause became desperate, took refuge 
among the Dahae, who, on hearing of the death of 
Spitanienes, delivered him up in chains to Alexan¬ 
der. (Arr. Anal), iii. 29, 30, iv. ],&c.; Diod. 
xvii. 83; Curt. vii. 5, 6, &c., viii. 3; Freinsb. ud 
loc.) ^ [E. E.] 

DATIS (Aarts), a Mcdc, who, together with 
Artaphemcs, had the command of the forces which 
were sent by Darcius Ilystaspis against Eretria 
and Athens, and which were finally defeated at 
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Marathon in n. c. 490. (Herod, vi. 94, &c.) 
[Artaphernes, No. 2.] When the armament 
was on its way to Greece through the Aegean sea, 
the Delians fled in alarm from their island to 
Tenos; but Datis re-assured them, professing that 
his own feelings, as well as the commands of the 
king, would lead him to spare and respect the 
birthplace of “ the two gods.” The obvious expla¬ 
nation of this conduct, as arising from a notion of 
the correspondence of Apollo and Artemis with 
the sun and moon, is rejected by Muller in favour 
of a far less probable hypothesis. (Herod, vi. 97 ; 
Muller, Dor. ii. 5. § 6, 6. § 10; Thirl wall's Greece , 
vol. ii. p. 231; Spanheim, ad Callim. Ilymn. in Del. 
255.) The religious reverence of Datis is further 
illustrated by the anecdote of his restoring the 
statue of Apollo which some Phoenicians in his 
army had stolen from Delium in Boeotia. (Ilcrod. 
vi. 118 ; Paus. x. 28 ; Suid. s. v. Aar is.) His 
two sons, Armamithre8 and Tithaeus, commanded 
the cavalry of Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece. (Ilerod. vii. 88.) He admired the Greek 
language, and tried hard to speak it; failing in 
which, he thereby at any rate unwittingly enriched 
it with a new word — Aana/x6s. (Suid. 1. c.; 
Arist. Pax y 289 ; Schol. ad loc.) [F.. E.] 

DATIS (Aarjs) is mentioned by the Ravenna 
Scholiast on Aristophanes ( Iian . 86) as one of the 
four sons of Carcinus the elder [see p. 612], 
though other authorities speak only of three. That 
there were four is also distinctly stated by the 
comic poet Phcrecmtcs. (Ap. Schol. ad Arist. Vesp. 
1509.) By the Scholiast on the Peace (289), Datis 
is again mentioned as a tragic poet, and the Scholiast 
on the Wasps (1502) tells us that only one, viz. 
Xcnocles, was a poet, while the other three were 
choral dancers. From these considerations, Meincke 
has conjectured with much probability that Datis 
was only a nickname for Xcnocles, expressive of 
imputed barbarism of style, lartap6s. (Meincke, 
Hut. Crit. Com. Grace, p. 513, &c., where in p. 
515, Philocles occurs twice erroneously for Xeno- 
cles.) [E. E.] 

DAUNUS (AauKos or Aavrtos). 1. A son of 
Lycaon in Arcadia, and brother of Iapyx and 
Peucetius. These three brothers, in conjunction 
with Illyrians and Messapians, landed on the 
eastern coast of Italy, expelled the Ausonians, 
took possession of the country, and divided it into 
three parts, Daunia, Peucctia, and Messapia. The 
three tribes together bore the common name Iapy- 
gians. (Anton. Lib. 31.) 

2. A son of Pilumnus and Danae, was married 
to Venilia. lie was the father of at least the most 
ancient among the ancestors of Tumus. (Virg. 
Aon. ix. 4, and Serv. on ix. 148.) 

3. A king of Apulia. He had been obliged to 

flee from Illyria, his native land, into Apulia, and 
gave his name to a portion of his new country. 
(Daunia.) lie is said to have hospitably received 
Diomcdes, and to have given him his daughter 
Euippe in marriage. (Fest. s.v.; Plin. II. N. iiL 
11; comp. Diomedes.) [L. S.] 

DAU'RISES ( AauploTjs), the son-in-law of 
Dareius IIy6taspis, was one of the Persian com¬ 
manders who were employed in suppressing the 
Ionian revolt, (b. c. 499.) After the defeat of the 
Ionian army at Ephesus, Daurises marched against 
the cities on the Hellespont, and took Dardanus, 
Abydus, Percote, Lampsacus, and Paesus, each in 
one day. He then marched against the Carians, 
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who had just joined in the Ionian revolt, and de¬ 
feated them in two battles; but shortly afterwards 
Daurises fell into an ambush, and was killed, with 
a great number of the Persians. (Herod, v. 116 
—121.) [P. S.] 

DAVID, of Nerken, a learned Armenian philo¬ 
sopher and a commentator on Plato and Aristotle, 
was a relation of the Armenian historian, Moses of 
Chorene, and lived at the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth century after Christ. He 
studied at Athens under Syrianus, the preceptor of 
Proclus, and was one of those later philosophers 
who made it their chief aim to harmonize the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. Of the life 
and writings of David much important information 
is given by C. Fr. Neumann, Alcmoire sur la Via 
et les Ouvrages dc David , Paris, 1829 ; comp. Berlin. 
Jalrb. fur unsscnsch. Kritil:. 1829, p. 797, &c. 
David wrote several philosophical works in the 
Armenian and Greek languages, and translated 
some of the writings of Aristotle into the Arme¬ 
nian. His commentaries on the Categories of Aris¬ 
totle and likewise on the Isngoge of Porphyry, 
which are still extant, are not without 6omc merit, 
and are principally of importance for the informa¬ 
tion which they contain respecting the history of 
literature. (Stahr, Arutotelia , vol. i. pp. 206, 

207, ii. pp. 63, 68, 69, 197.) Whether he was 
alive when the philosophers were exiled from 
Athens by the emperor Justinian, and returned 
into Asia in consequence of their expulsion, is un¬ 
certain. (Fabric. Bill. Gr. in. pp. 209, 485, y, 
p. 738.) His commentaries were translated into 
Arabic and Hebrew, and manuscripts of 6ucli 
translations are still extant. (Ruble's Aristot. vol. 
i. p. 298 ; Neumann in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatu/uc, vol. i.) There is another commentator 
on Aristotle, of the same name, but a different 
person, namely, David the Jew. (Jourdain, 
Bcchcrcltes sur l'A ye. et I'Originc des Traductions 
Latines d'Arid. Paris, 1819, pp. 196, 197.) [A.S.] 
DAZA MAXIMINUS. [Maximinus.] 
DECATE'PHORUS (Acxcmfaopos), that it, 
the god to whom the tenth part of the booty is 
dedicated, was a surname of Apollo at Megara. 
Pausanias (i. 42. § 5) remarks, that the statues of 
Apollo Pythius and Decatephorus at Megara re¬ 
sembled Egyptian sculptures. [L. S.] 

DECE'BALUS (Ac«£/3aAos), was probably r 
title of honour among the Dacians equivalent to 
chief or king, since we find that it was borne by 
more than one of their rulers (Trebell. Poll. Trig. 
Tyrann. c. 10), and that the individual best 
known to history as the Decebalus of Dion 
Cassius is named Diuipaneus by Orosius, and 
Dorjihancus by Jomandes. 

This personage was for a long series of years, 
under Domitian and Trajan, one of the most en¬ 
terprising and formidable among the enemies of 
Rome. Having displayed great courage in the 
field and extraordinary ability in every depart¬ 
ment of the military art, he was raised to the 
throne by the reigning sovereign, Douras, who 
abdicated in his favour. The new monarch quickly 
crossed the Danube, attacked and drove in the 
Roman outposts, defeated and slew Appius Sa¬ 
bi nus, governor of Moesia, and, spreading devas¬ 
tation far and wide throughout the province, 
gained possession of many important towns and 
fortresses. Upon receiving intelligence of these 
calamities, Domitian hastened (a.d. 86) with rdl 
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the troops he could collect to Illyria, and, reject¬ 
ing the pacific though insulting overtures of De¬ 
cebalus, committed the chief command to Cor¬ 
nelius Fuscus at that time praefect of the praeto- 
rium, an oflicer whose knowledge of war was de¬ 
rived from studies prosecuted within the halls of a 
marble palace amid the luxuries of a licentious 
court. The imperial general having passed the 
frontier on a bridge of boats at the head of a 
numerous army, perished after a most disastrous 
campaign, and the legions were compelled to.re¬ 
treat with the loss of many prisoners, an eagle, 
and the whole of their baggage and artillery. 
This failure again called forth Domitian from the 
city, but although he repaired to Moesia for the 
ostensible purpose of assuming the direction of 
affairs, he carefully abstained from exposing his 
person to the dangers of a military life, and moving 
from town to town, abandoned himself to his foul 
appetites, while his officers sustained fresh dis¬ 
honour and defeat. Occasional glimpses of success, 
however, appear from time to time to have checked 
the victorious career of the barbarians, and espe¬ 
cial mention is made of the exploits of a certain 
Jiilinnus, who, in an engagement near Tapae, de¬ 
stroyed great numbers of the foe, and threatened 
even the royal residence, while Vezinas, who held 
the second place in the Dacian kingdom, escaped 
with difficulty by casting himself among the slain, 
and feigning death until the danger was past. At 
length Domitian, harassed by an unprofitable and 
protracted struggle, and alarmed by the losses sus¬ 
tained in his contest with the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni, was constrained to solicit a peace which 
he had more than once refused to grant. Dece- 
balus despatched his brother, Dicgis or Dcgis by 
name, to conclude a treaty, by whom some pri¬ 
soners and captured arms were restored, and a 
regal diadem received in return. But the most 
important and disgraceful portion of the compact 
was for a time carefully concealed. Notwith¬ 
standing his pompous pretensions to victory and 
the mockery of a triumph, the emperor had 
been compelled to purchase the forbearance of his 
antagonist by a heavy ransom, had engaged to 
furnish him with a large body of artificers skilled 
in fabricating all instruments for the arts of peace 
or war, and, worst of all, had submitted to an 
unheard of degradation by consenting to pay an 
annual tribute. These occurrences are believed 
to have happened between the years a.d. 86—90, 
but both the order and the details of the different 
events are presented in a most confused and per¬ 
plexing form by ancient authorities. 

Trajan soon after his .accession determined to 
wipe out the stain contracted by his predecessor, 
and at once refused to fulfil the conditions of the 
league. Quitting the city in his fourth consulship 
(a.d. 101), he led an army in person against the 
Dacians, whom he defeated near Tapae, the scene 
of their former misfortune, after an obstinate 
struggle, in which both parties suffered severely. 
Pressing onwards, a second victory was gained by 
Jjusius Quietus, commander of the Moorish cavalry, 
many strongholds were stormed, the spoils and 
trophies taken from Fuscus were recovered, and 
the capital, Sannazegetusa (Zep/iifryeGotW), was 
invested. Decebalus haying in vain attempted to 
temporize, was at length compelled to repair to the 
presence of the prince, and to submit to the terms 
imposed by the conqueror, who demanded not only 
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the restitution of all plunder, but the cession of a 
large extent of territory. Trajan then returned 
to Rome, celebrated a triumph, and assumed the 
title of Dacicus. The war having been, however, 
soon renewed (a. d. 104), he resolved upon the 
permanent occupation of the regions beyond the 
Danube, threw a bridge of stone across the river 
about six miles below the rapid, now known as the 
Iron Gates, and being thus enabled to maintain 
his communications with case and certainty, suc¬ 
ceeded, after encountering a desperate resistance, in 
subjugating the whole district, and reducing it to 
the form of a province, (a.d. 105.) Decebalus, 
having seen his palace captured and his country 
enslaved, perished by his own hands, that ho 
might not fall alive into those of the inva¬ 
ders. H is head was sent to Rome, and his trea¬ 
sures, which had been ingeniously concealed 
beneath the bed of the river Sargetia, (now the 
Istrig , a tributary of the Marosch,) which flowed 
beneath the walls of his mansion, were discovered 
and added to the spoil. 

(Dion Cass, lxvii. 6, and note of Rcimams, 7, 
10, lxviii. 6—15; Tacit Agric. 41; Juven. iv. 
and SchoL; Martial, v. 3, vi. 76; Plin. Epist. 
viii. 4, 9, x. 16 ; Suoton. Domit. 6; Eutrop. vii. 
15 ; Euseb. Chron. ; Zonar. xi. 21 ; Oros. vii. 10 ; 
Jomand. If. O. 13, Petr. Pa trie. Exceip. leg. p. 
23, ed. 1648; Engel, Comment, dc Trajan, taped, 
ad Danub. Vindobon. 1794, p. 136; Mannort, 
Res. Traj. Imp. ad Danub. yest., 1793; Franke, 
Geschiclite Trajans, 1837. [\Y r . R.} 

MAGN. DECE'NTIUS, the brother or cousin 
of Magnentius, by whom, after the death of Con¬ 
stant he was created Caesar, a. d. 351, and raised 
to the consulship the following year. During tho 
war in Gaul against the Alemanni, Dcccntius was 
defeated by Chnodomarius, the lender of the bar¬ 
barians, and upon this, or some previous occasion, 
the Treviri, rising in rebellion, closed their gates 
and refused to admit him into their city. Upon 
receiving intelligence of the death of Magnentius, 
to whose aid he was hastening, and finding that 
foes surrounded him on every side so as to leave 
no hope of escape, he strangled himself at Sens on 
the 18th of August, a. d. 353. The medals which 
assign to this prince the title of Augustus are 
deemed spurious by the best authorities. His 
name appears upon genuine coins under the form 
Mag. or Magn. Decentius, leaving it doubtful 
whether we ought to interpret the contraction by 
Magnus or Magnentius. 

Decentius is called the brother of Magnentius by 
Victor, de Cats. 42, by Eutropius, x. 7, and by 
Zonaras, xiii. 8, 9 ; the kinsman {consanguincum y — 
y4rti ovva.K7ou.ivov) by Victor, Epit. 42, and by 
Zosimus, ii. 45, 54. See also Amm. Marc. xv. 6. 
§ 4, xvi. 12. § 5; Fast. Idat. [W. R.] 



DE'CIA GENS, plebeian, but of high anti¬ 
quity, became illustrious in Roman history by two 
members of it sacrificing themselves for the pre¬ 
servation of their country. The only cognomens 
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tlmt occur in this gens are M(/s and Subuj.o : 
for those who are mentioned without a surname 

see Decius. 

DECIA'NUS, APPULEIUS. 3. C. Appc- 
lkius Decianus was tribune of the people in B.C. 
90. In that year he brought a charge against L. 
Valerius Flaccus, the nature of which is unknown. 
He also brought an accusation against L. Furius, 
one of the tribunes of the year previous, who op¬ 
posed the recall of Metellus Numidicus. It seems 
to have been on this occasion that he lamented be¬ 
fore the public assembly the fate of L. Appuleius 
Saturninus and Servilius Glaucia, and endeavoured 
to create disturbances to avenge their death. In 
consequence of these proceedings he himself was 
condemned, and went into exile to Pontus, where 
he engaged in the service of Mithridates. (Cic. 
pro Rubir. perd. 9, pro Place. 32 ; Schol. Bobicns. 
p. 230, ed. Orelli; Val. Max. viii. 1. § 2; Ap- 
pian, R. G i. 33.) 

2. C. Appuleius Decianus, a son of No. 1, 
lived as negotiator in Asia Minor, at Pergamus, 
and at Apollonis. He was repeatedly charged 
with having committed acts of injustice and vio¬ 
lence towards the inhabitants of Apollonis, for he 
appears to have been a person of a very avaricious 
and insolent character, and in the end he was con¬ 
demned by the praetor Flaccus, the son of the L. 
Valerius Flaccus, who had l>een accused by De¬ 
cianus, the father. In b. c. 59, Decianus took 
vengeance upon Flaccus by supporting the charge 
which D. Laelius brought against him. (Cic. pro 
Place. 29—33 ; Schol. Bobicns. pp. 228,230,242, 
ed. Orelli.) [L. S.] 

DECIA'NUS, C. PLAU'TIUS, was consul in 
B. c. 329 with L. Acmilius Manicrcinus. It was 
his province during his consulship to continue the 
war against Privernum, while his colleague was en¬ 
gaged in raising anotherarmy to meet the Gauls, who 
were reported to be marching southward. But this 
report proved to be unfounded, and all the Homan 
forces were now directed against Privernum. The 
town was taken, its walls were pulled down, and 
a strong garrison was left on the spot. On his 
return Decianus celebrated a triumph. During 
the discussions in the senate as to what punish¬ 
ment was to bo inflicted upon the Privcmatans, 
Decianus humanely endeavoured to alleviate their 
fate. According to the Fasti, C. Plautius Decianus 
was consul also in the year following; but Livy 
mentions in his stead P. Plautius Proculus. In 
B. c. 312, C. Plautius Decianus was censor with 
Appius Claudius, and after holding the office eigh¬ 
teen months, he laid it down, in accordance with 
the lex Aemilia, while Appius Claudius, refusing 
obedience to the law, remained censor alone. (Liv. 
viii. 20, 22, ix. 29, 33; Val. Max. vi. 2. $ 1 ; 
Frontin. dc Aquacd. i. 5; Diodor. xx. 36.) [L. S.] 

DECIA'NUS CATUS. [Catus.] 

DECI'DIUS SAXA. [Saxa.] 

DECI'MIUS. The Decimii appear to have 
been originally a Samnite family of Bovianum, at 
least the first of the name belonged to that place, 
and the others who occur in history were probably 
his descendants, who after obtaining the Roman 
franchise settled at Rome. The only cognomen 
among the Decimii is Flavus. The following 
list contains those who are mentioned without a 
cognomen. 

1. Numerius Decimius, of Bovianum in Sam- 
nium, is called the most illustrious person in all 


Samnium, both by his noble descent and his 
wealth. In b. c. 217 he joined the Roman army 
against Hannibal with 8000 foot and 500 horse, at 
the command of the dictator Q. Fabius Maximus. 
With these forces Decimius appeared in the rear 
of Hannibal, and thus decided a battle which was 
taking a very unfavourable turn for Minucius, the 
magister equitum. Two castella were taken on 
that da}', and 6000 Carthaginians were slain, but 
the Romans too lost 5000 men. (Liv. xxii. 24.) 

2. C. Decimius, was sent in b. c. 171 as am¬ 
bassador to Crete to request the Cretans to send 
auxiliaries for the war against Perseus of Mace¬ 
donia. In 169 he was praetor peregrinus, .and in 
the year following he was sent with two others as 
ambassador to Antiochus and Ptolemy, to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two kings, and 
to declare that, whichever of them should continue 
hostilities, should cease to be treated as the friend 
and ally of Rome. On that occasion Decimius and 
his colleagues visited the island of Rhodes at the 
request of the Rhodians themselves, and on his 
return to Rome his report was in favour of the 
Rhodians, in as much as he endeavoured to throw 
the guilt of their hostility towards Rome upon 
some individuals only, while lie tried to exetdpato 
the body of the people. (Lir. xlii. 35, xliii. 11, 
15, xliv. 19, xlr. 10.) 

3. M. Decimius, was sent with Tib. Claudius 
Nero as ambassador to Crete and Rhodes in b. c. 
172, just before the outbreak of the war with 
Perseus, for the purpose of discovering whether 
they had been tempted by Perseus, and of trying 
to renew their friendship with Rome. (Liv. xlii. 
19.) 

4. L. Decimius, was sent in b. c. 171 as ambas¬ 
sador to the Illyrian king Gentbius, to try to win 
him over to the side of the Romans during the war 
against Perseus. But he returned to Romo with¬ 
out having effected anything, and was suspected of 
having accepted bribes from the king. (Liv. xlii. 

37, 45.) 

5. C. Decimius, a person wno had held the 
office of quaestor (quacstorius) y and belonged to the 
party of Pompey. In b. c. 47 he was in the 
island of Cercina to take care of the provisions for 
the Pompeians, but on the arrival of Sallust, the 
historian, who was then a general of Caesar, 
Decimius immediately quitted the island, and 
fled in a small vessel. (Caes. Bell. Afr. 34.) He 
seems to be the same ns tho C. Decimius who was 
a friend of Atticus. (Cic. ad AtL iv. 16.) [L. S.] 

DE'CIUS. 1. M. Decius, one of the depu¬ 
ties sent to the senate by the plebeians during 
their secession to the sacred mount in b. c. 495* 
(Dionys. vi. 88.) 

2. M. Decius, tribune of the people in b. c. 
311, when he carried a plcbiscitum, that the 
people should appoint duumviri uavalcs to restore 
and equip the Roman fleet. (Liv. ix. 30.) 

3. P. Decius, one of the legates who in b. c. 
168 brought to Rome the news of the defeat of the 
Illyrians, and of the capture of their kingGenthius. 
(Liv. xlv. 3.) 

4. P. Decius, according to Cicero (dc Orat. ii. 
31) and Aurelius Victor (dc Vir. Ill 72), whereas 
Livy (Epil 61) calls him Q. Decius, was tribune 
of the people in b. c. 120. L. Opimius, who had 
been consul the year before, was brought to trial 
by the tribune Decius for having caused the murder 
of C. Gracchus, and for having thrown citizens 

3 p 2 
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into prison without a judicial verdict. The enemies 
of Decius asserted that he had been induced by 
bribes to bring forward this accusation. Four 
years later, b. c. 115, Decius was praetor urbanus, 
and in that year be gave great offence to M. 
Acmilius Scaur us, wbo was then consul, by keep¬ 
ing his seat when the consul passed by him. The 
haughty Scaurus turned round and ordered him to 
rise, but when Decius refused, Scaurus tore his 
gown and broke the chair of Decius to pieces; at 
the same time he commanded that no one should 
receive justice at the hands of the refractory 
praetor. It is not improbable that the hostile 
feeling between the two men may have .arisen from 
the fact that Scaurus had induced Opimius to take 
up arms against C. Gracchus, to whose party 
Decius evidently belonged. Cicero speaks of Decius 
ns an orator who emulated M. Fulvius Flaccus, the 
friend of C. Gracchus, and remarks that he was 
as turbulent in his speeches ns he was in life. It 
is probably this Decius who is alluded to in a 
fragment of the poet Lucilius, which is preserved 
by Cicero. (Dc Qrat. ii. 6*2, comp. ii. 50, 31, Brut. 
28, Part, or at. 30.) 

5. P. DKCU'S, a colleague of M. Antony in the 
Kcji/rmvirutus. Cicero says of him, with n fine 
irony, that he endeavoured to follow the example 
of his great ancestors (the Decii), by sacrificing 
himself to his debts, that is, by joining Antony, 
through whose influence he hoped to get rid of his 
debts. He accompanied Antony in the war of 
Mutinn,but was taken prisoner there. Afterwards, 
however, when Octavian wished for a reconcilia¬ 
tion with Antony, he allowed Decius to return to 
his friend. (Cic. Phil. xi. 6, xiii. 13; Appian, 
B. a iii. 00.) 

G. Decius, is mentioned by Appian ( B. C. iv. 
27) among those who were proscribed after the 
formation of the triumvirate of Antony, Octavian, 
and Lepidus. Decius and Cilo, on hearing that 
their names were on the list, took to flight, but as 
they were hurrying out of one of the gates of 
Homo, they were recognized by the centurions and 
put to death. [L. S.] 

DE'CIUS JUBF/LLIUS, a Campanian, and 
commander of the Campanian legion which the 
Romans stationed at Rhegium in B. c. 281 for the 
protection of the place. Decius and his troops, 
envious of the happiness which the inhabitants of 
Rhegium enjoyed, and remembering the impunity 
with which the Mamertines had carried out their 
disgraceful scheme, formed a most diabolical plan. 
During the celebration of a festival, while all the 
citizens were fensting in public, Decius and his 
Boldicrs attacked them; the men were massacred 
and driven into exile, while the soldiers took the 
women to themselves. Decius put himself at the 
head of the city, acted as tvrannus perfectly inde¬ 
pendent of Rome, and formed connexions with the 
Mamertines in Sicily. He at first had endeavoured 
to palliate his crime by asserting that the Rhegincs 
intended to betray the Roman garrison to Pyrrhus. 
During the war with Pyrrhus the Romans had no 
time to look after and punish the miscreants at 
Rhegium, and Decius for some years enjoyed the 
fruits of his crime unmolested. During that period 
He was seized by a disease of the eyes, and not 
venturing to trust a Rhegine physician, he sent for 
one to Messana. This physician was himself a 
native of Rhegium, a fact which few persons knew, 
and he now took the opportunity to avenge on 
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Decius the wrongs he had inflicted upon Rhegium. 
lie gave him something which lie was to apply to 
his eyes, and which, however painful it might be, 
he was to continue till the physician should 
return from Messana. The order was obeyed, 
but the pain became at last quite unbearable, 
and Decius in the end found that he was quite 
blind. After the death of Pyrrhus, in n. c. 271, 
Fabricius was sent out against Rhegium ; he be¬ 
sieged the place, and took it. All the survivors of 
the Campanian legion that fell into his hands, up¬ 
wards of three hundred men, were sent to Rome, 
where they were scourged and beheaded in the 
forum. The citizens of Rhegium who were yet 
alive were restored to their native place. Decius 
put an end to himself in his prison at Romo. (Ap¬ 
pian, Samuil. Excerpt, ix. 1—3; Diodor. Fraijm. 
lib. xxii.; Liv. EpU. 12, 15; Polyb. i. 7; Vftl. 
Max. vii. 7. § 15.) [L. S.J 

DE'CIUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 249 — 251, 
whose full name was C. Mesrius Quintus 
Trajan us Decius, was horn about the close 
of the second century at Bubalia, a village in 
Lower Pannouia, being the first of a long series 
of monarchs who traced their origin to an Illy¬ 
rian stock. We are altogether unacquainted with 
his early career, but be appears to have been 
entrusted with an important military command 
upon the Danube in a.d. 245, and four years 
afterwards was earnestly solicited by Philippus 
to undertake the task of restoring subordination 
in the army of Mocsia, which had been dis¬ 
organized by the revolt of Mnrinus. [Philippus; 
Maiunus.] Decius accepted this appointment 
with great reluctance, and many misgivings ns to 
the result. On his appearance, the troops deem¬ 
ing their guilt beyond forgiveness, offered the 
envoy the choice of death or of the throne. With 
the sword pointed to his heart he accepted the 
latter alternative, was proclaimed Augustus, and 
forced by the rebels to march upon Italy, having 
previously, according to Zonaras, written to as¬ 
sure his sovereign that his faith was still un¬ 
broken, and that he would resign the purple, as 
soon ns he could escape from the thraldom of the 
legions. Philippus, not trusting these professions, 
hastened to meet his rival in the field, encountered 
him in the vicinity of Verona, was defeated, and 
slain. This event took place towards the end of 
a.d. 249. 

The short reign of .the new prince, extending 
to about thirty months, was chiefly occupied in 
warring against the Goths, who now, for the first 
time, appeared as a formidable foe on the north¬ 
eastern frontier, and having crossed the Danube, 
under Cniva their chief, were ravaging the 
Thracian provinces. The details of their inva¬ 
sion are to found in Jornandes, Zosimus, and 
the fragments of Dexippus, but these accounts ap¬ 
pear so contradictory, that it is impossible, in the 
absence of an impartial historian, to explain or re¬ 
concile their statements. It would seem that the 
barbarians, in the first instance, repulsed Decius 
near Philippopolis, and were thus enabled to tiike 
that important city, but having lost their best 
troops during these operations, and finding them¬ 
selves surrounded by the Romans who were now 
advancing from different points, they offered to 
purchase an unmolested retreat by the surrender 
of their prisoners and plunder. These overtures 
being rejected, the Goths turned to bay, and ga\e 
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!>a;tle near Abricium late in the year a.d. 251. 
After a deadly struggle, their desperate valour, 
aided by the incautious confidence of the Romans, 
prevailed. The son of the emperor was slain by 
an arrow, while Decius himself, with his best 
troops, became entangled in a marsh, and were 
cut to pieces or engulfed. 

Some proceedings in the civil administration of 
this epoch, which at first sight would be con¬ 
sidered ns wholly without connexion with each 
other, but which were in reality intended to 
promote the accomplishment of the same object, 
deserve special attention. The increasing weak¬ 
ness of the state was every day becoming more 
painfully apparent, and the universal corruption of 
public morality was justly regarded ns a deep- 
seated canker which must be eradicated, before any 
powerful effort could be made for restoring health¬ 
ful vigour to the body politic. Two remedies sug¬ 
gested themselves, and were immediately called 
into action. It was determined to revive the 
censorship and to persecute the Christians. It 
was hoped that, by the first, order and decency 
might be revived in the habits of social life; it 
was imagined that, by the second, the national re¬ 
ligion might l»o restored to its ancient purity, and 
that Rome might regain the favour of her gods. 
The death of Decius prevented the new censor, 
Valerian, the same who afterwards became em¬ 
peror, from exerting an authority which could 
scarcely have produced any beneficial change; but 
the eager hate of Pagan zealots was more prompt 
in taking advantage of the imperial edict, and 
made much havoc in the church. Rome, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, lamented the martyrdom of their 
bishops Fabintius, liabylas,and Alexander; Origcn 
was subjected to cruel tortures, while Alexandria 
was the scene of a bloody massacre. In Africa, 
vast numbers, falling away from the truth, dis¬ 
owned their belief, and after the danger was past, 
the readmission of these renegades, comprehended 
under the general appellation of lAipsi, gave rise 
to various bitter controversies, which distracted for 
a long period the ecclesiastical councils of the 
west. [Cyprian us.] 

Of the general character of Decius it is im¬ 
possible to speak with certainty, for our authori¬ 
ties are scanty, and the shortness of his public 
career afforded little opportunity for its develop¬ 
ment. Victor pronounces a warm panegyric, de¬ 
claring that Iris disposition was most amiable, that 
lie was highly accomplished, mild and affable in 
Iris civil relations, and a gallant warrior in the 
field. Zosinnis and the Christian historians, writ¬ 
ing under the inlluence of strong feeling, have 
severally represented him as a model of justice, 
valour, liberality, and all kingly virtues, or as a 
monster of iniquity and savage cruelty, while even, 
in modern times, the tone adopted by Tillemont on 
the one hand, and by Gibbon on the other, can 
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scarcely be pronounced fair or dispassionate, the 
Language of the Latter especially being such «is to 
mislead the unlearned reader both as to the nature 
and extent of our information, and to induce him to 
conclude that we posses materials for pronouncing 
a judgment which do not in reality exist. 

(Victor, de Cars. 29; Epit. 29; Eutrop. ix. 4 ; 
Trebcll. Pollio Valerian, c. 1 ; Euscb. Hist. 
Eccles. vi. 39, &c; Zosim. i. 21—23; Zonar. xii. 
19, 20; Jornandes, R. G. c. 16, &c. For the 
family of Decius, see IIkrennia Etrukcilla, 
IIerennius Etruscus, Hostilianus.) [W.R.J 
DE'CIUS, a Roman statuary, by whom there 
was an admired colossal head in the Capitol. He 
perhaps lived in the first century u. c., but his date 
is very doubtful. [Chares.] [P. S.] 

DECRIA'NUS, a sophist of Patrae, who is 
mentioned with great praise by Lucian. ( Asin . 2.) 
Nothing more is known of him. [P. S.] 

DECRIA'NUS, on architect and mechanician 
in the time of Hadrian, who employed him to 
move the colossus of Nero, which stood in front of 
the golden house. The work was effected by the 
aid of twenty-four elephants. (Spartian, Had. 19, 
where different critics read Dccrianus, Detrinnus, 
Dentriunuft, Dcxtrinnus, and Demetrianus.) [P. S.J 
D I^CR I US, commanded a stronghold in Africa 
during the insurrection of Tacfarinas in a. i>. 20. 
lie was a brave and skilful soldier, and led his 
men out to an open battle, as he did not like tho 
inactivity of a besieged. H e had only a few soldiers, 
and they were not of the best kind ; but although 
he was seriously wounded, he continued to fight 
like a lion, until he fell. (Toe. Ann. iii. 20.) [L.S.] 
DE , CTADES(Aexrd5rjs), is mentioned by Pat'- 
thenius (Ei'oL 13) ns an author from whom ho 
relates the story about Harpnlyce. Wc may thus 
infer that he wrote on mythical subjects. [L. S.] 
DE'CTION (Afxrfow), a Greek grammarian, 
who wrote a commentary on Lycophron’s Cassan¬ 
dra, which is referred to in the Etymologicum 
Magnum (s. t*. ifxtos; comp. Valckenaer, Eurip . 
Ilippolyi. p. 291.) [I- S.] 

DE'CULA, M. TU'LLIUS, was consul in u. c. 
81, with Cornelius Dolabclla, during the dictator¬ 
ship of Sulla; but the consuls of that year were 
only nominal, as Sulla had all the power in his 
bands. (Cic. de Jau/. Ayr. ii. 14 ; Gellius, xv. 28 ; 
Appian, D. G i. 100.) [L. S.] 

DEIANEIRA (A rjidmpa). 1. A daughter of 
Althaea by Oeneus, Dionysus, or Dexamcnus 
(Apollod. i. 8. § 1 ; Hygin. Fab. 31, 33), and a 
sister of Meleager. \Vhen Meleager died, his 
sisters lamented his death at his grave; Artemis 
in her anger touched them with her staff, and 
changed them into birds, with the exception of 
DeVancira and Gorge, who were allowed, by the 
solicitation of Dionysus, to retain their human 
forms. (Antonin. Lib. 2.) Subsequently Achelous 
and Heracles, who both loved Deiancira, fought for 
the possession of her. She became the wife of Hera¬ 
cles, and afterwards utiwittingly caused his death, 
whereupon she hung herself. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 5, 
6. § 7 ; Diod. iv. 34, &c.; comp. Achelous; 
Heracles ; Dbxamenus.) 

2. One of the daughters of Nereus and Doris* 
(Apollod. i. 2. § 7.) [E. S.] 

DEICOON (ArjtxJwi/). 1. A son of Heracles 
by Megara, was killed by his own father during 
his ravings. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8 ; Scliol. ad Ilom. 
Od. ix. 268.) 
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2. A Trojan hero, son of Pegasus, was a friend 
of Aeneas, and slain by Agamemnon. (Horn. //. 
v. 534.) [L. S.] 

DEIDAMEIA (ArjTSd.una). 1. A daughter of 
Bellerophontes and wife of Evander, by whom 
she became the mother of Sarpcdon. (Diod. v. 79.) 
Homer (//. vi. 197) calls her Laodameia. 

2. A daughter of Lycomcdes in the island of 
Scyrus. When Achilles was concealed there in 
maiden's attire, Deidamcia became by him the 
mother of Pyrrhus or Neopt oleraus, and, according 
to others, of Oneirus also. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 7; 
Ptolem. Ileph. 3.) 

. 3. The wife of Peirithous, who is commonly 
called Hippodameia. (Plut. Thes. 30; comp. Hip- 
PODAMEIA.) [L. S.] 

DEIDAMEIA (A^ffdufia). 1. Daughter of 
Aeacides, king of Epeim9, and sister of Pyrrhus. 
While yet a girl she was betrothed by her father 
to Alexander, the son of Roxana, and having ac¬ 
companied that prince and Olympias into Macedo¬ 
nia, was besieged in Pydna together with them. 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 4 ; Diod. xix. 35; Justin, xiv. 6.) 
After the death of Alexander and Roxana, she 
was married to Demetrius Poliorcctes, at the time 
when the latter was endeavouring to establish his 
power in Greece, and thus became a bond of union 
between him and Pyrrhus. (Plut. Demetr. *25, 
Pyrrh. 4.) When Demetrius proceeded to Asia 
to support his father against the confederate kings, 
ho left DeVdameia at Athens; but after his defeat 
at Ipsus, the Athenians sent her away to Mcgara, 
though still treating her with regal honours. She 
soon after repaired to Cilicia to join Demetrius, 
who had just given his daughter Stratonice in 
marriage to Selcucus, but had not been there long 
when sho fell ill and died, b. c. 300. (Plut 
Demetr. 30, 32.) She left one son by Demetrius, 
named Alexander, who is said by Plutarch to have 
spent his life in Egypt, probably in an honourable 
captivity. (Plut Demetr. 53.) 

2. Daughter of Pyrrhus II., king of Epcirtis, 
after the death of her father and the murder of 
her uncle Ptolemy, was the last surviving repre¬ 
sentative of the royal race of the Acacidae. She 
threw herself into Ambracia, but was induced by 
the offer of an honourable capitulation to surrender. 
The Epeirots, however, determining to secure their 
liberty by extirpating the whole royal family, re¬ 
solved to put her to death ; sho fled for refuge to 
tho temple of Artemis, but was murdered in the 
sanctuary itself. (Polyaen. viii. 52; Justin, xxviii. 
3, by whom she i9 erroneously called Laudamia; 
Paus. iv. 35. § 3.) The date of this event cannot 
he accurately fixed, but it occurred during the 
reign of Demetrius II. in Macedonia (b. a 239— 
229), and probably in the early part of it. Schom 
((Jesch. GricchcnL p. 86) supposes Deidameiato be 
a daughter of the elder Pyrrhus, not the younger, 
but this is certainly a mistake. [E. H. B.J 

DEIMA (AcT/m), the personification of fear. 
She was represented in the form of a fearful wo¬ 
man, on the tomb of Medeia's children at Corinth. 
(Paus. ii. 3. § 6.) [L. S.] 

DEIMACHUS (A rjtfxaxos), four mythical per¬ 
sonages. (Apollod. i. 9. § 9,7. § 3 ; Apollon. Rhod. 
ii. 955, &c.; Plut. Quaest. Gr. 41.) [L. S.] 

DEIMAS (A«(uas), a son of Dardanus and 
Chryse, who when his family and a part of the 
Arcadian population emigrated, remained behind 
i/i Arcadia. (Dion. Hal. i. 6J.) [L. S.J 
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DEINARCHUS (A tfrapxos). 1. The last 

and at the same time the least important among 
the ten Attic orators, was bom at Corinth about 
B. c. 361. (Dionys. Deinarch. 4.) His father's 
name was Sostratus, or, according to Suidaa (s. v. 
AeiVapxos), Socrates. Though a native of Corinth, 
he lived at Athens from his early youth. Public 
oratory there reached its height about this time, 
and Deinarchus devoted himself to the study of it 
with great zeal under the guidance of Theophrastus, 
though he also profited much by his intercourse 
with Demetrius Phalereus. (Dionys. 1. c. 2 ; Plut. 
Vit. X Orat. p. 050; Pilot. Bill. p. 496, ed. Bek- 
ker; Suidas, /. c.) As he was a foreigner, and 
did not possess the Athenian franchise, he was 
not allowed to come forward himself os an orator 
on the great questions which then divided public 
opinion at Athens, and he was thcreforo obliged 
to content himself with writing orations for others. 
He appears to have commenced this career in his 
twenty-sixth year, about b. c. 336, and as about 
that time the great Attic orators died away one 
after another, Deinarchus soon acquired consider¬ 
able reputation and great wealth. He belonged 
to the friends of Phocion and the Macedonian 

party, and took a very active part in the disputes 

as to whether Harpalus, who had openly deserted 
the cause of Alexander the Great, should be tole¬ 
rated at Athens or not. The time of his greatest 
activity is from u. c. 317 to b. c. 307, during 
which time Demetrius Plmlcreus conducted the 
administration of Athens. But when in ii. c. 307 
Demetrius Poliorcctes advanced against Athens, 
and Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to take to 
flight, Deinarchus, who was suspected on account 
of his equivocal political conduct, and who was 
anxious to save his riches, fled to Chalcis in Eu¬ 
boea. It was not till fifteen years after, b. c. 292, 
that, owing (o the exertions of his friend Theo¬ 
phrastus, he obtained permission to return to 
Athens, where he spent the last years of his life, 
and died at an advanced age. The last event of 
his life of which wc have any record, is a law-suit 
which he instituted against his faithless friend, 
Proxenns, who had robbed him of his property. 
But in what manner the suit ended, is unknown. 
The principal source of information respecting the 
life of Deinarchus is the treatise of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, from which is derived the greater 
part of what is preserved in Plutarch ( Vit. X Orat. 
p. 850), Photius (Bill. p. 496, ed. Bekk), Suidas 
(t. c. ), and others. 

The number of orations which Deinarchus wrote 
is uncertain, for Demetrius of Magnesia (ap. Dio¬ 
nys. l.c. 1 ; comp. Suidas and Eudoc. p. 130) as¬ 
cribed to him one hundred and sixty, while Plu¬ 
tarch and Photius speak only of sixty-four genuine 
orations; and Dionysius is of opinion, that among 
the eight 3 ’-seven which were ascribed to him in 
his time, only sixty were genuine productions ol 
Deinarchus. Of all these orations three only have 
come down to us entire, and all three refer to the 
question about Harpalus. One is directed against 
Philocles, the second against Demosthenes, and 
the third against Aristogeiton. It is, however, 
not improbable that the speech against Theocrines, 
which is usually printed among those of Demos¬ 
thenes, is likewise a work of Deinarchus. (See 
pp. 1333 and 1336 of that oration ; Dionys. Hal. 
t.c. 10; Liban. Argum.; Harpocrat. s.v. ayfiatp'iov 
and QeoKf/trrjs; Apostol. Proverb, xix. 49.) The 
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titles and fragments of the orations which are 
lost, are collected as far as can be by Fabricius 
(Bibl. Gr. ii. p. 864, &c.), and more complete by 
Westermann. ( Gesch. der griech. Beredtsamk. p. 
311, &c.) The ancients, such as Dionysius who 
gives an accurate account of the oratory of Deinar- 
clius, and especially Hermogencs (de Form. Oral. 
ii. 11), speak in terms of high praise of his ora¬ 
tions ; but there were others also who thought less 
favourably of him; some grammarians would not 
even allow him a place in the canon of the ten 
Attic orators (Bibl. Coislin, p. 597), and Diony¬ 
sius mentions, that he was treated with indiffer¬ 
ence by Callimachus and the grammarians of Per- 
gamus. However, some of the most eminent 
rammarians, such as Didymus of Alexandria and 
Ieron of Athens, did not disdain to write com¬ 
mentaries upon him. (Harpocrat. s.v. paprv\tiov; 
Suid. s. v. "Hpcav.) The orations still extant ena¬ 
ble us to form an independent opinion upon the 
merits of Deinarchus; and we find that Dionysius's 
judgment is, on the whole, quite correct. Deinar¬ 
chus was a man of no originality of mind, and it is 
difficult to say whether he had any oratorical talent 
or not. His want of genius led him to imitate others, 
such ns Lysias, Hyperides, and more especially 
Demosthenes; but ho was unable to come up to 
his great model in any point, and was therefore 
nicknamed AypovQln)* o &y poiKos or d KplOivoi. 1 
Even Hermogencs, his greatest admirer, docs not 
deny that his style had a certain roughness, whence 
his orations were thought to resemble those of 
Aristogciton. Although it cannot bo denied that 
Deinarchus is the best among the many imitators 
of Demosthenes, he is far inferior to him in power 
and energy, in the choice of his expressions, in 
invention, clearness, and the arrangement of his 
subjects. 

the orations of Deinarchus arc contained in the 
various collections of the Attic orators by Aldus 
(1513), Stcplmnus (1575), Grater (1619), Rciske, 
Ducas, Ilekkcr, and Baiter and Sauppe. The best 
separate edition is that of C. E. A. Schmidt (Leipzig, 
18*26, 8vo.), with a selection of the notes of his 
predecessors, and some of his own. There is also 
a useful commentary on Deinarchus by C. Wiirm, 
“ Commentaries in Dinarchi Orationes tres,” No- 
rimbergae, 1828, 8vo. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. ii. p. 862, 
&c. ; Westermann, Gesch. der griech. Bcredisatnk. 
§73.) 

2. Of Corinth, a contemporary of the orator, 
with whom he has frequently been confounded. 
He was likewise a friend of Phocion, and when 
the latter was dragged to Athens for execution, 
Deinarchus too was put to death by the command 
of Polysperchon. (Plut. Phoc. 33.) As this person 
is not mentioned elsewhere, the name Deinarchus 
in Plutarch may be a mistake. 

3. There were three authors of the name of 
Deinarchus, concerning whom we know little be¬ 
yond what is suited by Demetrius of Magnesia 
(Dionys. Deinarch, 1), viz. that one was a poet of 
Delos, who lived previous to the time of the 
orator, and wrote poems on Bacchic subjects (comp. 
Euseb. C/iron, dccxx. ; Cvrill. c. Julian, x. p. 
341); the second, a Cretan, made a collection of 
Cretan legends; and the third wrote a work upon 
Homer. Whether any of these is the same as the 
one who, according to Nemesius (de Nalur. Horn. 
4), taught, with Aristoxenus, that the human soul 
was nothing but a harmony, is uncertain. [L. S.] 
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DEPNIAS (Acmas). 1. One of a club of wits 
at Athens ( ye\uT ottoioI ), called “ the Sixty,” of 
which the orator Callimedon also was a member. 
The date therefore may be placed about b. c. 325. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 614, e.) He is perhaps the same 
whom Demosthenes mentions as a skilful orator. 
(c. Lepf. p. 501.) 

2. An author of uncertain date, who wrote an 
historical work on Argolis. It is referred to by 
the following writers :—Plut. Arat . 29 ; Schol.aj 
A poll. Bhod . ii. 791, ad Eur. Orest. 859, ad 
Soph. Electr. 281, ad Thcocr. xiv. 48, ad Bind. 01. 
vii. 49, Islhm. iv. 104. Sco also Mcineke, Hist. 
Crit. Com. Grace, p. 385. It is doubtful whether 
this Deinias should be identified with the author 
of a work on the history of inventions mentioned 
by Athenaeus (xi. p- 471, b.; see Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, v ol. ii. p. 150). [E. E.] 

DEPNIAS, is mentioned by Pliny among the 
most ancient painters of monochromes, (xxxv. 8. 
s. 34.) [P. S.] 

DE IN O'C II ARES. [Dei nocr atrs. ] 

DEINO'CRATES (Aeit'OKpdrijs). 1. A Syracu¬ 
san, was originally a friend of Agathocles, who on 
that account spared his life in the massacre at Syra¬ 
cuse by which he established himself in the tyranny, 
b. c. 317. Afterwards, however, in b. c. 312, wo 
find Deinocrates commanding the Syracusan exiles 
in the war in which the Carthaginians supported 
them against Agathocles. The latter, when ho 
fled from Africa and returned to Sicily at the end 
of B. c. 307, found Deinocrates at the head of so 
formidable an army, that he offered to abdicate 
the tyranny and restore the exiles, stipulating 
only for the possession of two fortresses with the 
territory around them. But the ambition of Dei¬ 
nocrates, who preferred his present power to the 
condition of a private citizen in Syracuse, led him 
to reject the offer. Agathocles, however, defeated 
him in a battle, and he then submitted. He was 
received into favour by the tyrant, who gave him 
the command of a portion of his forces, and re¬ 
tained him in his confidence to the end. (Diod. 
xix. 8, 104, xx. 77, 79, 89, 90.) 

2. A Messenian, went to Rome in B. c. 183, to 
justify the revolt of Messcnc from the Achacans. 
On his arrival, his hopes were raised by finding that 
Flamininus, who was a personal friend of his and 
an enemy to Philopoemen, the Achaean leader, was 
about to pass into Greece on an embassy to Prusias 
andSeleucus. Flamininus promised him his services, 
and, when he had reached Naupactus, sent to 
Philopoemen and the other magistrates, desiring 
them to call an assembly of the Achaeans. Philo¬ 
poemen, however, was aware that Flamininus had 
not come with any instructions on the subject from 
the senate, and he therefore answered, that he 
would comply with his request if he would first 
state the points on which he wished to confer with 
the assembly. This he did not venture to do, and 
the hopes of Deinocrates accordingly fell to the 
ground. Shortly after this, Philopoemen was 
taken prisoner by the Mcssenians, and Deinocrates 
was prominent among those who caused him to be 
put to death. In the ensuing year the authors of 
the revolt were obliged to yield to the wishes of 
the Messenian people for peace, and Lycortas, the 
Achaean general, having been admitted into the 
city, commanded the execution of Deinocrates and 
the chiefs of his party; but Deinocrates anticipated 
the sentence by suicide. His qualifications as a 
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statesman were, according to Polybius, of the most 
superficial character. In political foresight, for in¬ 
stance, he was utterly deficient. (Polyb. xxiv. 5, 
12 ; Liv. xxxix. 49; Plut. Philop. 18—21, Flam. 
20; Paus. iv. 29.) [E. E.] 

DEINO'CRATES (AcivoKparris), a most dis¬ 
tinguished Macedonian architect in the time of 
Alexander the Great. -He was the architect of the 
new temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built 
after the destruction of the former temple by Hero- 
stratus. [Ciiersiphuon.] Ho was employed by 
Alexander, whom he accompanied into Egypt, in the 
building of Alexandria. Deinocrates laid out the 
ground and erected several of the principal buildings. 
Besides the works which he actually erected, he 
formed a design for cutting mount Athos into a 
statue of Alexander, to whom he presented his 
plan upon his accession to the throne; but the 
king forbad the execution of the project. The 
right hand of the figure was to have held a city, 
and in the left there would have been a basin, in 
which the water of all the mountain streams was 
to pour, and thence into the sea. Another curious 
work which he did not live to finish, is mentioned 
undei Aksinok [pp. 366, 367] : this fixes the 
timo of the architect’s death. Tho so-called mo¬ 
nument of Ilophacstion by Deinocrates was only 
a funeral pile (wupd, Diod. xvii. 115), though a 
very magnificent one. It formed a pyramid, rising 
in successive terraces, all adorned with great 
magnificence. (Plin. v. 10, s. 11, vii. 37, s. 38, 
xxxiv. 14, s. 42 ; Vitruv. i. 1. § 4, ii. praef.; Strab. 
xiv. pp. 640, 641 ; Val. Max. i. 4, ext 1 ; Aram. 
Marc. xxii. 16 ; Solin. 35, 43 ; Plut Alex. 72, dc 
Alex. Virl. ii. § 2; Lucian, pro Imap. 9, c Ic can- 
scriO. Ifist. 12; Tzetz. ChiL viii. 199, xi. 367.) 
There is immense confusion among these writers 
about the architect’s name. Pliny calls him Dino¬ 
chares, or, according to some of the MSS., Tymo- 
chares or Timocratcs; Strabo has XtipoKparrj s; 
Plutarch, ^rafriKpdrrjf; and, among other varia¬ 
tions, Eustathius (ad Horn. II. £. 229) calls him 
Diodes of Rhcgiuin. [P. S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS (AcivdAoxos), a comic poet 
of Syracuse or Agrigentum, was, according to 
some, the son, according to others, the disciple, of 
Epicharmus. He lived about n. c. 488, and wrote 
fourteen plays in tho Doric dialect, about which 
we only know, from a few titles, that some of them 
were on mythological subjects. (Suid. *. v.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, ii. p. 436; Grysar, dc Doricns. Com. 

i. p. 81.) [P. S.] 

DKINO'MACHA (Auvopdxv), daughter of 

Megacles, the head of the Alcmaeonidae, grand¬ 
daughter of Cleisthonc8, and mother of Alcibiades. 
(Plut. Ale. 1 ; Athen. v. p. 219, c.; Ael. V. II. 

ii. 1 ; see also Aixibiadks, p. 99, a., and the pas¬ 
sages there referred to.) [E. E.] 

DEINO'MACIIUS (A avduaxos), a philoso¬ 
pher, who agreed with Calliphon in considering the 
chief good to consist in the union of virtue with 
bodily pleasure, which Cicero calls a joining of the 
man with the beast. The doctrine is thus further 
explained by Clement of Alexandria. — Pleasure 
and virtue are both of them ends to man ; but 
pleasure is so from the first, while virtue only bcconics 
so after experience. (Cic. dc Fin. v. 8, dc Off. iii. 
33, Tusc. Quaesl. v. 39; Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 
21.) The Deinomachus, whom Lucian introduces 
in the Pkifopseudes, is of course a different person, 
and possibly a fictitious character. [ E. E.j 
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DEINO'MENES (A avopfrrjs). 1. Father of 
Gelon, Hiero, and Thrasybulus, succesivcly tyrants 
of Syracuse. (Herod, vii. 145; Pind. Pyth. i. 
154, ii. 34.) 

2. One of the guards of Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse, in the plot against whose life he joined. 
When Hieronymus had marched into Leontini, 
and had arrived opposite the house where the 
murderers were posted, Deinomenes, who was close 
behind him, stopped under pretence of extricating 
his foot from a knot which confined it, and thus 
checked the advance of the multitude, and separated 
the king from his guards. The assassins then 
rushed on Hieronymus and slew him. (b. c. 215.) 
His attendants turned their weapons against Dci- 
nomenes, but he escaped with a few wounds, and 
was 6oon after elected by the Syracusans one of 
their generals. (Liv. xxiv. 7, 23A [E. E.] 

DEINO'MENES (Aavoplrris), a statuary, 
whose statues of Io, the daughter of Inachus, and 
Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, stood in tho 
Acropolis at Athens in the time of Pausanias. 
(Paus. i. 25. § 1.) Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19) men¬ 
tions him among the artiste who flourished in tho 
95th Olympiad, b. c. 400, and adds, that he made 
statues of Protcsilaiis and Pythodemus the wres¬ 
tler. (10. $ 15.) Tatum mentions a statue by him 
of Desantis, queen of tho Paeonians. (Oral, ad 
Grace. 53, p. 116, ed. Worth.) Ilis name appears 
on a base, the statue belonging to which is lost. 
(Bockh, Corp. Inscrip, i. No. 470.) [P. S.] 

DEI NON (Adru i/), one of the chief men of 
Rhodes, who, when the war broke out between 
Perseus and the Romans (b. c. 171), vainly en¬ 
deavoured to induce his countrymen to pay no 
regard to the letter which C. Lucretius had sent to 
ask for ships, and which Demon pretended was a 
forgery of their enemy Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
designed to involve them in a ruinous war. But, 
though he failed on this occasion, ho still kept up 
a strong opposition to the Roman party. In B. c. 
167, after the defeat of Perseus, the Rhodians de¬ 
livered him up to the Romans by way of propi¬ 
tiating them. Polybius calls him a bold and 
covetous adventurer, and censures him for what he 
considers an unmanly clinging to life after tho ruin 
of his fortunes. (Polyb. xxvii. 6,11, xxviii. 2, xxix. 
5, xxx. 6-8 ; Liv. xliv. 23, 29, xlv. 22.) [E. E.] 

DEINON or DINON (A«iW, Alvuu), father 
of Cleitarchus, the historian of Alexander's expedi¬ 
tion. He wrote a history of Persia, to which C. 
Nepos (Con. 5) refers as tho most trustworthy 
authority on the subject. lie had, however, a 
large fund of credulity, if we may trust Pliny. 
(H. N. x. 49.) He is quoted also in the following 
passages:—Plut. Ale. r. 36, Artax. 1, 6, 9, 10,13, 
19, 22, Them. 27; Athen. ii. p. 67, b., iv. p. 
146, c., xi. p. 503, f., xiii. pp. 556, b., 560, f., 
609, a., xiv. pp. 633, d., 652, b.; Cic. de Div. i. 
23 ; Ael. II. A. xvii. 10, V II. vii. i.; Diog. 
Laert i. 8, ix. 50, in which two passages we also 
find the erroneous reading AiW. [E. E.] 

DEINO / STRATUS(A€U'd(TTparos),ageometer. 
He is stated by Proclus to have been the brother 
of Mcnaechmus, and a contemporary and follower 
of Plato. (Comm, in Fuel. c. iv.) The two bro¬ 
thers, according to Proclus, made the whole of geo¬ 
metry more perfect (rcKaarlpav) than before. 
Pappus (lib. iv. prop. 25) has handed down the 
curve which is called the quadratriv of Deinostra- 
tus for squaring the circle, which Nicomedes and 
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others afterwards used. This curve is made by 
the intersection of a revolving radius of a circle 
with a line moving perpendicular to the first posi¬ 
tion of that radius, both moving uniformly, and 
so that, the extremity of the moving perpendicular 
descends from the circumference to the centre 
while the revolving radius describes a right angle. 

[A. De M.J 

DE'IOCES (Aiftfmp), the founder of the Me¬ 
dian empire, according to Herodotus, who states 
that, after the Assyrians had held the empire of 
Upper Asia 520 years, various nations revolted 
from them, and first of all the Medea. Soon after 
this, Deioces, the son of Phraortes, a wise man 
among the Medes, desiring the tyranny, became 
an arbitrator for his own village; and the fame of 
his justice attracted to him suitors from all quar¬ 
ters, till at last the Modes chose him for their 
king, lie immediately assumed great royal state, 
mid made the Medes provide him with a body¬ 
guard and build him a fortress. Ho then built 
the city of Agbatana (Ecbatana), in the centre of 
which he resided, hidden from the public view 
and transacting all business through messengers, 
in order, says Herodotus, to prevent the plots 
which his former equals might have been drawn 
into by jealousy. The few who were admitted to 
liia presence were required to observe the strictest 
decorum. IIis administration of justice was very 
severe, and he kept a body of spies and informers 
throughout the whole country. After a reign of 
thirty-five years, during which he ruled the six 
tribes of the Modes without attempting any foreign 
conquest, Deioces died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Phraortes. (Herod, i. 95—102.) 

There are considerable difficulties in settling the 
chronology of the Median empire. Herodotus 
gives the reigns as follows : 

Deioces ... 53 years, (i. 102.) 
Phraortes ... 22 „ (ibid.) 

Cyaxares ... 40 „ (i. 100.)* 

Astyagos ... 35 M (i. 130.) 

Total, 150 

Now, since the accession of Cyrus was in b. c. 
500-559, the accession of Dci'oces would fall in b. c. 
710-709, which is confirmed by Diodorus (ii. 32), 
who says that, “according to Herodotus,Cyaxares 
[meaning Deioces] was chosen king in the second 
year of the 17th Olympiad." (b.c. 711-710.) It also 
agrees with what may be inferred from Scripture, 
and is expressly stated by Josephus (Anl. x. 2), 
that the Medes revolted after the destruction of 
the army of Sennacherib, and the death of that 
king. (b.c. 711.) Moreover, the Lydian dynasty 
of the Mermnadao is computed by Herodotus to 
have lasted 17 0 years, down to the taking of Sardis 
in b. c. 540*. It therefore began in B. c. 716. 
Now, it may be inferred, with great probability, 
from the statements of Herodotus, that the Hera- 
cleidae, who preceded the Mermnadao in Lydia, 
were Assyrian governors. If so, here is another 
reason for believing that the great Assyrian empire 
was broken up in consequence of the destruction 
of its army under Sennacherib. The small differ¬ 
ence by which the last date (b.c. 716) exceeds 
what it ought to be according to this view, might 
be expected from the difficulty of fixing these dates 


* Including the 28 years of the Scythian rule, 
aui> t (jitTi ShuOcli ^p^au. 
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within two or three years; and, moreover, the 
date of the capture of Sardis is disputed, some 
bringing it as low as b. c. 542. 

A difficulty still remains. Herodotus mentions 
an interregnum, and it seems from his language 
to have been not a short one, between the revolt 
of the Medes and the accession of Deioces; and he 
is supposed to give the sum total of the Median 
rule as 156 years. With reference to the former 
point, it may be supposed that the 53 years assign¬ 
ed to Deioces include the interregnum, a supposi¬ 
tion extremely probable from the length of the pe¬ 
riod, especially as the character which Deioces had 
gained before his accession makes it most unlikely 
that he was a very young man; and, on tin: other 
hand, the Scriptural chronology forbids our carry¬ 
ing up the revolt of the Medes higher than b. c. 
712 at the very utmost. As to the supposed pe¬ 
riod of 156 years, the truth is, that Herodotus 
says nothing about such a period, lie says (i. 
130), that the Mcde6 hud ruled over Asia above 
the river Ilalys 128 years, 7r dpe( $ oaou oi 'S.KtjQai 
^PX 0V y which does not mean, that the 28 years of 
the Scythian rule are to be added to the 128 years, 
but that they are to be deducted from it. The 
question then arises, from what period are the 128 
years to bo dated? The most probable solution 
seems to be that of Kalinsky and Clinton, who 
supposed that the date to which the 128 years 
would lead us back, namely (5jjg-(-128=) 68^ b. c., 
was that of the accession of Deioces, and that the 
22 years which remain out of the 53 ascribed to 
him by Herodotus (b. c. 7^J — 68f) formed tho 
period of the interregnum. 

The account of Ctesias, which is preserved by 
Diodorus, is altogether different from that of Hero¬ 
dotus. After relating the revolt of ArbaccB [Ar- 
backs], he gives the following scries of Median 
reigns (ii. 32—34) : 


1. Arbaccs .... 

28 years. 

2. Mandauces • . • 

. 50 


3. Sosarnms .... 

30 


4. Artycas .... 

. 50 


5. Arbianes .... 

22 


6. Artaeus .... 

. 40 


7. Artynes .... 

22 


8. Astibaras 

. 40 

yy 

9. Aspadas, whom he identifies 



with Astyages . . . 

[35]’ 

> 
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This would place the revolt of the Medes in B, c. 
(559+317=) 876. 

Now this account disagrees with that of Hero¬ 
dotus in all the names, and in the events ascribed 
to each reign, except the last; but the two lists 
agree in the numbers assigned to the last three 
reigns. 

In the list of Eusebius, the fifth king, Arbianes, 
is omitted, and then follow Dci'oces, Phraortes, 
Cyaxares, Asdahages (Astyages), as in Herodotus, 
but with different numbers, whence Clinton con¬ 
jectures that the 22 years assigned to Arbianes 
were really those of the interregnum before Dei'occs. 
No successful attempt has yet been made to recon¬ 
cile Herodotus, Ctesias, and Eusebius. Diodorus 
supposed the interregnum of Herodotus to extend 
over several ages, and Eusebius adopts the same 

* This number, which is omitted by Diodorus, 
is supplied from Herodotus. 
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idea in his tables, when he reckons a long 
period without kings between Arbaces and DeToces. 
(Compare Sardanapalus, and Clinton, F. II. r 
App. c. 3.) [P. S.] 

DEI'OCHUS (Ar^foxos), of Proconnesus, is 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Jud. de 
Thucyd. 2, 5) as one of the earliest Greek histo¬ 
rians, who lived previous to the time of Herodotus. 
He is probably the same person as the Detochus 
whom Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. Adptyaicos) 
calls a native of Cyzicus, and who wrote a work 
on Cyzicus Kuft'/cou), which is frequently 

referred to by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
who, however, calls him by his proper name only 
once (on i. 139), and in all the other passages refers 
to him under the name of ArjfAoxor, or Atloxos. 
(SchoL ad Apollon. i. 961, 966, 976, 987, 989, 
1037, 1062, 1063, 1065, ii. 85, 106.) [L. S.] 
DEION (ATjtoji/). 1. A son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, was king in Phocis and husband of Dio¬ 
mede, by whom he became the father of Astero- 
peia, Aenetus, Actor, Phylacus, and Cephalus. 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 3, 9. § 4.) After the death of 
his brother, Salmoncus, he took his daughter Tyro 
into his house, and gave her in marriage to Crc- 
tlieus. His name occurs also in the form Dcioncus. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1685.) 

2. A son of Heracles and Megnra, and brother 
of DeYcoon. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) [L. S.] 

DEIO'NE (ATji'cevTj), that is, the daughter of 
Deo or Demeter, is used as a name for Persephone. 
(Callimaek. Frar/m • 48.) It occurs also as a pro¬ 
per name of the mother of Miletus. (Ov. McL 
lx. 442.) [L. S.] 

DEIONEUS (Anftwsrff). 1. Father of Dia, 
the wife of Ixion. When he violently extorted 
from his son-in-law the bridal gifts, Ixion invited 
him to his house, and caused him to be thrown 
into a pit filled with fire, in which he perished. 
(Pind. Pijlh. H. 39.) 

2. A son of Eurytus of Occhalia, whom The¬ 
seus married to Perigune, the daughter of Sinnis. 
(Plut. Thes. 8.) [L. S.] 

DKI'OPE (Ar/idjrrj), a daughter of Triptolcmus 
and mother of Kumolpus, or, according to others, 
of Triptolcmus. (Paus. i. 14. § 2; Schol. ad Soph. 
Oed. Col. 1108 ; Aristot. Mirab. 143, 291.) [L.S.] 
DEI OPE'A, a fair Lydian nymph, who belonged 
to the suite of Hera, and whom she promised as a 
reward to Aeolus if he would assist her in destroy¬ 
ing the fleet of Aeneas. (Virg. Aen. i. 72.) [L.S.] 
DEIOPI'TES (A77iojrlr^y), a son of Priam, who 
was slain by Odysseus. (Horn. 11. xi. 420 ; Apol- 
lod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.] 

DEIO'TARUS (ATjtoTap.os). 1. Tetrarch of 
Galatia. He is said by Plutarch to have been a 
very old man in b. c. 54, when Crassus, passing 
through Galatia on his Parthian expedition, rallied 
him on his building a new city at his time of life. 
He must therefore have attained to mature man¬ 
hood in b. c. 95, the year of the birth of Cato of 
Utica, whose father's friend he was, and who, we 
know, was left an orphan at a very early age. 
(Plut Crass. 17, Cal. Min. 12,15 ; Pseudo-Appian, 
Parth. p. 136 ; comp. Cato, p. 647, a.) Deiotarus 
adhered firmly to the Romans in their wars in 
Asia, and in b. c. 74 defeated in Phrygia the ge¬ 
nerals of Mithridates. For his services he was 
honoured by the senate with the title of king, and, 
probably in b. c. 63, the year of the death of Mi¬ 
thridates, had Gadelonitis and Armenia Minor 
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added to his dominions. Appian, apparently by 
an oversight, says that Pompey made him tetrarch 
of Galatia. He succeeded, indeed, doubtless by 
Roman favour, in encroaching on the rights of the 
other tctrarchs of that district, and obtaining nearly 
the whole of it for himself. (Strab. xii. pp. 547, 
567; Casaub. ad loc.; Plut. Pomp. 38; Appian, 
Hell. Mil hr. 114; Cic . pro Deiot. 13, Phil.- xi. 12, 
de liar. Resp. 13; llirt. Bell. Alex. 67.) In B.C. 
51, when Cicero was encamped at Cybistra on the 
borders of Cappadocia, for the protection of Cappa¬ 
docia and Cilicia against the Parthians, Deiotarus 
offered to join him with all his forces, and was in¬ 
deed on his way to do so, when Cicero sent to in¬ 
form him that events had rendered his assistance 
unnecessary. (Cic. Phil. xi. 13, ad Fam. viii. 10, 
xv. 1, 2, 4.) In the civil war, Deiotarus attached 
himself to the cause of Pompey, together with 
whom he effected his escape in a ship after the 
battle of Pharsalia in b. c. 48. (Plut. Pomp. 73; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 71 ; Cacs. Bell. Civ. iii. 4 ; 
Cic. de Div. ii. 37, pro Deiot. 3, 4; Lucan. Phars. 
v. 55, viii. 209.) In B. c. 47 he applied to Domi- 
tius Calvinus, Caesar's legate in Asia, for aid 
against Phamaces, who lmd taken possession of 
Armenia Minor, and who in the campaign which 
followed defeated the Roman and Galatian forces 
near Nicopolis. (llirt. Bell. Alex. 34—41, 65—77; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 91; Pint. Cues. 50; Dion 
Cass. xlii. 45—48 ; Sueton. Jul. 35 ; Cic. ad Fam. 
xv. 15, pro Deiot. 5.) When Caesar, in the same 
ear, came into Asia from Egypt, Deiotarus received 
ini with submission, and endeavoured to excuse the 
aid he had given to Pompey. According to Ilir- 
tius (Bell. Alex. 67, 78), Caesar left him his titlo 
of king, but gave his tetrarcliy to Mithridates of 
Pergamus. Cicero tells us (de Div. i. 15, comp. 
Phil. ii. 37), that he was deprived both of his 
tetrarchy and kingdom, not however of his regal 
title (pro Deiot. 13), and fined. Dion Cassius says 
(xli. 63), that Caesar did indeed bestow on Ario* 
barzanes, king of Cappadocia, a portion of the 
kingdom of Deiotarus, but that he gave the latter 
a part of what he took away from Phamaces, and 
so in fact enlarged his territory ; but this seems 
inconsistent with the whole tenour of what wo 
find in Cicero. 

In the autumn of the same year, the cause of 
Deiotarus was unsuccessfully pleaded by Brutus 
before Caesar at Nicaea in Bithynia. (Cic. Brut. 
5, ad All. xiv. 1.) In B. c. 45, he was defended 
by Cicero before Caesar, in the house of the latter 
at Rome, in the speech (pro Rcye Deiotaro) still 
extant. From this it appears that his grandson. 
Castor, had accused him of a design against Caesar’s 
life when he received him in Galatia, and also of an 
intention of sending troops to the aid of Caecilius 
Bassus. [See p. 472.] Strabo, however, speaks of 
Castor ns the son-in-law of Deiotarus, and says that 
the old king put him to death together with his wife, 
Deiotarus’s own daughter; and Suidaa tells us that 
he did so because Castor had accused him to Cae¬ 
sar. Vossius conjectures that the Castor mention¬ 
ed by Cicero was son to the one whom Strabo and 
Suidas speak of, and that Deiotarus put the latter 
to death because he had instigated the younger 
Castor to accuse him. (Strab. xii. p. 568 ; Suid. 
s. v. Kaorup ; Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 4; Cic. ad Fam. 
ix. 12; Voss, de Hist. Grace, p. 203, cd. Wester- 
mann; comp, the language of Cicero, pro Deiot. 
10, 11.) At this time Blcsamius and Hieras, 
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emissaries of Deiotarus, were at Rome to look after 
his interests (Cic. pro Deiot. 14, 15) ; and they 
were still there in the following year, b. c. 44, 
when Hieras, after the murder of Caesar, appears 
to have obtained from Antony, through Fill via, 
the restitution of his master's dominions for 10,000 
sestertia (88,541/. 13s. Ad.). Deiotarus, however, 
had seized by force on the territory in question as 
soon as he heard of Caesar's death. (Cic. Phil. ii. 
37, ad Alt. xiv. 12, 19, xvi. 3.) In b. c. 4*2, he 
joined the party of Brutus and Cassius at the re¬ 
quest of the former, and after Cassius had vainly 
endeavoured to attach him to them. (Dion Cass, 
xlvii. ‘24.) He was succeeded by Deiotarus II. 
(No. 2), his only surviving son, all the rest of his 
children having been put to death by him, accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, in order that his kingdom in the 
hands of his successor might not be shorn of its 
power. (Pint, de Sloic. Hcpurpi. 32.) This ac¬ 
count, if true, warns us to make a large deduction 
from the praises lavished on him by Cicero. He 
appears to have had a full sharo of superstition, 
and to have been in the habit of paying much 
attention to auguries. (Cic. de. Div. i. 15, ii. 36, 
37.) 



2. Son and successor of the above. Already, 
however, before his father's death, he had received 
from the Roman senate the title of king, to which 
some grant of territory was apparently attached. 
With this Deiotarus, Cicero tell* us that his son 
and his nephew remained, while himself and his 
brother Quintus were occupied with their campaign 
in Cilicia, B. c. 51. (Cic. ad Alt. v. 17, 18, PhiL 
xi. 12.) In the war between Antony and Octavius 
be took part with the former, but went over from 
him to the enemy in the battle of Actium, n. a 31. 
He was succeeded in his kingdom by Amyntas, 
No. 6. Cicero speaks of him, as well as of his 
father, in very high terms. (Plut. Anl. 61,63; 
comp. Dion Cass. 1. 13, li. 2 ; Strab. xii. p. 567; 
Cic. Phil. xi. 13.) 

3. Son of the younger Castor, and great grand¬ 
son of Deiotarus I. He was the last king of Paph- 
lagonin, and wassurnamed 4>i\dtie\<pos. (Strab. xii. 
p. 562 ; Clinton. F. If. iii. pp. 545,546.) [E. E.] 

DEI'PIIOBE (Arjfyogy), a daughter of the seer 
Glaucus. (Virg. Aen. vi. 36; comp. Sibylla.) [L.S.] 

DEI'PIIOBUS (ATjtyoeor). 1. A son of Priam 
and Hecabe, was next to Hector the bravest among 
the Trojans. When Paris, yet unrecognized, came 
to his brothers, and conquered them all in the con¬ 
test for his favourite bull, Deiphobus drew his 
sword against him, and Paris fled to the altar of 
Zeus Herceius. (Hygin. Fab. 91.) Deiphobus and 
his brothers, llelenus and Asius, led the third 
host of the Trojans against the camp of the Achae- 
ans (Horn. II. xii. 94), and when Asius had fallen, 
Deiphobus advanced against Idomeneus, but, in¬ 
stead of killing him, ho slew Hvpsenor. (xiii. 410.) 
When hereupon Idomeneus challenged him, he 
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also slew Ascalaphus, and while he was tearing 
the helmet from his enemy’s head, he was wounded 
by Meriones, and led out of the tumult by his 
brother, Polites. (xiii. 517, &c.) When Athena 
wanted to deceive Hector in his fight with Achilles, 
she assumed the appearance of Deiphobus. (xxii. 
227.) He accompanied Helena to the wooden horse 
in which the Achaeans were concealed. (Oil. 
iv. 276.) Later traditions describe him as the 
conqueror of Achilles, and as having married He¬ 
lena after the death of Paris, for he had loved her, 
it is said, before, and had therefore prevented her 
being restored to the Greeks. (Hygin. Fab. 110 ; 
Dictys. Crct. i. 10, iv. 22; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 166; 
Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 168 ; Schol. ad Horn. II. xxiv. 
251 ; Eurip. Troad. 960.) It was for this reason 
that, on the fall of Troy all the hatred of the 
Achaeans was let loose against him, and Odysseus 
and Menelaus rushed to his house, which was 
among the first that were consumed by the flames. 
(Horn. Od. viii. 517; Serv. ad Aen . ii. 310.) Ho 
himself was killed by Helena (Hygin. Fab. 240); 
according to other traditions, he fell in battle 
against Palamedes (Dares Phryg. 26); or lie was 
6lain and fearfully mangled by Menelaus (Diet. 
Crct. v. 12; Quint. Smyrn. xiii. 354, &c. ; Eutsth. 
ad Ilom. p.894.) In this fearful condition lie was 
found in the lower world by Aeneas, who erected 
a monument to him on capo Rhocteum. (Virg. 
Aen. vi. 493, &c.) His body, which remained 
unburied, was believed to have been changed into 
a plant used against hypochondriasis. Pausanias 
(v. 22. § 2) saw a statue of him at Olympia, a 
work of Lycius, which the inhabitants of Apollonia 
had dedicated there. 

2. A son of Ilippolytus at Amyclae, who puri¬ 
fied Heracles after the murder of Iphitus. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 6. §2; Diod. iv. 31.) [L. S.J 

DKIPHONTES (ArfufaWns), a son of Anti- 
machus, and husband of llyrnctho, the daughter of 
Temcnus the Hcracleide, by whom he became the 
father of Antimenes, Xanthippus, Argcius, and 
Orsobia. When Tcmcnus, in the division of Pcdo- 
ponnesus, had obtained Argos ns his share, he be¬ 
stowed all his affections upon llyrnctho and her 
husband, for which he was murdered by his sons, 
who thought themselves neglected. But after the 
death of Temenus, the army declared DeYphontes 
and llyrnctho his rightful successors. (Apollod. ii. 
8. § 5.) According to Pausanias (ii. 19. § 1), the 
sons of Temenus formed indeed a conspiracy against 
their father and DeYphontes; but after Temenus'* 
death it was not DeYphontes that succeeded him, 
but Cei8us. DeYphontes, on the other hand, is 
said to have lived at Epidaurus, whither he went 
with the army which was attached to him, and 
from whence he expelled the Ionian king, Pity- 
reus. (Paus. ii. 26. § 2.) His brothers-in-law, 
however, who grudged him the possession of their 
sister Hymetho, went to Epidaurus, and tried to 
persuade her to leave her husband; and when this 
attempt failed, they carried her off by force. DeY¬ 
phontes pursued them, and after having killed one 
of them, Cerynes, he wrestled with the other, who 
held his sister in his arms. In this struggle, Hyr- 
netho was killed by her own brother, who then 
escaped. DeYphontes carried her body back to 


Epidaurus, and there erected a sanctuary to her. 
(Paus. ii. 28. § 3.) [L. S.] 

DEI'PYLE a daughter of Adrastus 

called Aeneas to his assistance, (xiii. 462.) lie j and Amphithca. She was the wife of Tydcus, by 
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whom she became the mother of Diomedes. (Apol- 
lod. i. 8. § 5, 9. § 13.) Servius (ad Aen. i. 101) 
and Hyginus (Fub. 69) call her Deiphile. [L. S.] 
DEI'PYLUS (ArftirvXos), three mythical beings 
concerning whom nothing of interest is related. 
(Horn. II. v. 325; Hygin. Fab. 15, 109.) [L.S.] 
DE'LIUS and DE'LIA (A ?)\ios and Arj\la or 
A>)Atds), surnames of Apollo and Artemis respec¬ 
tively, which are derived from the island of Delos, 
the birthplace of those two divinities. (Virg. Aen. 
vi. 1*2, Edoy. vii. ‘29; Val. Place, i. 446; Orph. 
Hymn. 33. 8.) They are likewise applied, espe¬ 
cially in the plural, to other divinities that were 
worshipped in Delos, viz. Demeter, Aphrodite, 
and the nymphs. (Aristoph. Tiesm. 333 ; Callim. 
Hymn, in Dian. 169, Hymn, in Del. 323; Horn. 
Hymn, in ApolL Dd. 157.) [L. S.J 

Q. DE'LLIUS, a Roman eques, who seems 
to have lived as a negotiator in Asia, where 
in u. c. 44 he joined Dolabella. Afterwards he 
went over to Cassius and then joined M. Antony, 
who sent him, in B. c. 41, to Egypt to summon 
Cleopatra to appear before him at Tarsus in Cilicia. 
Cleopatra, trusting to the power of her personal 
charms, obeyed the command and went to Antony. 
In D. c. 36, Dellius was engaged on some business 
in Judaea, and on that occasion he is said to have 
advised Alexandra, the daughter of Ilyrcanus and 
widow of Alexander, to send the portraits of her 
beautiful children to Antony in order to win the 

favour of the triumvir. In the same year he ac¬ 
companied Antony on his expedition against the 
Parthians. In b. c. 34, when Antony marched 
inu> Armenia, Dellius was sent before him to Arta- 
vasdes, to lull him into security by treacherous 
promises. When the war of Actium broke out, 
B. c. 31, Dellius and Amyntas were sent by Antony 
from Galatia to Macedonia to collect auxiliaries; 
but before the fatal battle was fought, Dellius 
deserted to Octavian. This step was nothing ex¬ 
traordinary in a man of his kind, who had suc¬ 
cessively belonged to all the parties of the time; 
but ho is said to have been led to this last deser¬ 
tion by his fear of Cleopatra, whom lie had 
offended by ridiculing the meanness she displayed 
at her entertainments. After this wo hear no 
more of him. Dellius appears to have been a man 
of some talent; he did at least some service to 
literature by writing a history of the war against 
the Parthians, in which he himself had fought 
under Antony. (Strab. xi. p. 5‘23, with Casaubon's 
correction.) This work is completely lost, and we 
cannot even say whether it was written in I^atin 
or in Greek; but we have reason for believing that 
Plutarch's account of that war (Anl. 37—52) was 
taken from Dellius, so that probably we possess 
at least an abridgement of the work. (Plut. Ant. 
59.) In the time of Seneca (Suas. p. 7) there 
existed some letters of Dellius to Cleopatra of a 
lascivious nature, which are now likewise lost. Our 
Q. Dellius is probably the same person as the 
Dellius to whom Horace addressed the beautiful third 
ode of the second book. (Comp. Dion Cass. xlix. 
39, 1. 13, 23 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 84 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
xv. 2. § 6; Plut. Ant. 25; Zonar. x. 29 ; Scnec. 
de Clement, i. 10.) [L. S.] 

DELMA'TICUS, a surname of L. Caecilius 
Metellus, consul in b. c. 119. [Metellus.] 
DELMA'TIUS or DALMA'TIUS. 1. Son of 
Constantius Chlorus and his second wife, Flavia 
Maximiana Theodora. From his half-brother, 
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Constantine the Great, he received the title of 
censor, which had lain dormant since the attempt 
of Dccius to revive it in the person of Valerian, 
and now appears for the last time among tho 
dignities of Rome. Delmatius was entrusted with 
the task of investigating the charge brought by the 
Arians against Athanasius of having murdered 
Arsenius, bishop of Hypselis [Athanasius, p. 
394], and appears to have died before the year 
a. D. 335. (Tillemont, J/istoirc dcs Empcrcurs , 
vol. iv. p. 288.) He was the father of 

2. Flavius Julius Delmatius, who was edu¬ 
cated at Narbonnc under the care of the rhetorician 
Exsnperius; distinguished himself by suppressing 
the rebellion of Calocerus in Cyprus ; was appoint¬ 
ed consul a. D. 333; two years afterwards was 
created Caesar by his uncle, whom he is said to 
have resembled strongly in disposition ; upon tho 
division of the empire received Thrace, Macedonia, 
together with Achaia, as his portion ; and was put 
to death by the soldiers in a. d. 337, sharing tho 
fate of the brothers, nephews, and chief ministers 
of Constantine. 



It must be observed that there is frequently 
great difficulty in distinguishing Delmatius tho 
father from Delmatius the son. Many historians 
believe the former to have been the consul of a. j>. 
333, and the conqueror of Calocerus, the date of 
whoso revolt is very uncertain. A few coins of 
the younger in gold, silver, and small brass, are to 
to be found in all large collections, and'on these 
his name is conjoined with the title of Caesar and 
Frinfvps Juvcntutis , the orthography being for the 
most part l)\dmatius , although JJxlmatius also 
occasionally appears. (Auson. Prof. 17 ; Victor, 
Ejrit. 41, de Cues. 41, Excerjtt. Vcdcs. § 35 ; 
Theophan. C/tivnoymph. p. 282; Tillemont* His- 
toire des Empcreurs , vol. iv. pp. 251, 259, 261, 
313, and his note, p. 664, in which he discusses at 
length the dates connected with the- history of 
Delmatius and Hannibalianus. [W. R.] 

DELPHI'NIA (&e\<pivla), a surname of Arte¬ 
mis at Athens. (Pollux, x. 119.) The masculine 
form Delphinius is used as a surname of Apollo, 
nnd is derived either from his slaying the dragon 
Delphine or Delphyne (usually called Python) 
who guarded the oracle at Pytho, or from his hav¬ 
ing shewn the Cretan colonists the way to Delphi, 
while riding on a dolphin or metamorphosing him¬ 
self into a dolphin. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 208.) 
Under this name Apollo had temples at Athens, 
Cnossns in Crete, Didyma, and Massilia. (Pans. r. 
19. § 1; Plut. The*. 14 ; Strab. iv. p. 179 ; Mul¬ 
ler, Acginct. p. 154.) [L. S.] 

DELPHUS (AcA^xJy). 1. A son of Poseidon 
and Melantho, a daughter of Deucalion, from whom 
the town of Delphi was believed to have derived 
ita name. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 208; comp. Oy. 
Met. vi. 120.) 

2. A son of Apollo by Celaeno, the daughter of 
Hyamus, and, according to others, by Thyia, the 
daughter of Castalius, or by Melaena, the daughter 
of Cephissus. Tradition pointed to him also as 
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the person from whom Delphi received its name, 
lie is further said to have had a son, Pythis, who 
ruled over the country about mount Parnassus, 
and from whom the oracle received the name of 
Pytho. (Paus. x. 6. §§ 2 and 3.) [L. S.] 

DEMA'DES* (Atj/m&tjs), an Athenian states¬ 
man and orator, a contemporary of Philip, Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and Antipater. He is said to have 
been a person of very low origin, and to have at 
one time even served as a rower. (QuintiL ii. 17- 
§12; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. ii. 16; Suidas,*. v. 
Atj/mzSijs.) But by his extraordinary talents, his 
demagogic artifices, and treachery, he rose to a 
very prominent position at Athens; he used his 
influence, however, in such a manner., that Plutarch 
(Phoc. 1) justly terms him the vavayto y, that is, 
the shipwreck or ruin of his country. He belonged 
to the Macedonian party', and entertained a deadly 
hatred of Demosthenes, against whom he came 
forward as early as the time of the war against 
Olynthns, ». c. 349 (Suidas, l.c.), and to whom he 
continued hostile to the last; for when, on the ap¬ 
proach of Antipater and Cmterus, Demosthenes 
and his friends quitted the city, Demades induced 
the people to pronounce sentence of death upon 
them. (Plut. Dcmosth. 23 ; Phot. BiU. p. 69, ed. 

Bekkcr.) In the buttle of Chucronein he fell into 

the hands of the Macedonians; and when Philip, 
during the revelries with which he celebrated his 
victory, reviewed the prisoners, Denmdcs frankly 
but politely blamed him for his conduct, and Philip 
wa9 so well pleased with the flattery implied in 
the censure, that he not only restored Demades to 
his liberty, but set free all the Athenian prisoners 
without rniiRom, and concluded a treaty of friendship 
with Athens. (I)iod. xvi. 37; Cell. xi. 10; Sext. 
Empir. adv. Math. i. 13.) The manner in which he 
was treated by the king on that occasion,niul the rich 
presents he received from him—it is said that he 
once received the large sum of ten talents—made 
him an active champion in the cause of Macedonia, 
to whose interests he literally sold himself. He 
pursued the same course towards Alexander, the 
son and successor of Philip; and his flattery to¬ 
wards the young king went so far, that the Athe¬ 
nians, unable to bear it, inflicted a heavy fine upon 
him. (Aelian, V. II. v. 12; Athcn. vi. p. 251.) 
But when Ilnrpalns came to Athens, Demades did 
not scruple to accept his bribes also. (Deinarch. c. 
Dcmosth, § 09, c. A l isten/. § 15.) When Alexander 
subsequently demanded the surrender of the Athe¬ 
nian orators who had instigated the people against 
him, Demades was bribed by the friends of Demos¬ 
thenes with five talents to use his influence to 
save him and the other patriots, lie accordingly 
framed a cunning decree, in which the people ex¬ 
cused the orators, but promised to surrender them, 
if they should be found guilty. The decree was 
passed, and Demades with a few others was sent 
as ambassador to Alexander, and prevailed upon 
the king to pardon the Athenians and their ora¬ 
tors. (Diod. xvii. 15; Plut. Dcmosth. 23.) In 
B. c. 331 Demades had the administration of a part 
of the public money at Athens, which Bockh 
( Pub!. Ecoii. of Athcn. p. 169, &c., 2nd edit.) has 
shewn to have been the theoricon ; and when the 
people demanded of him a sura of money to sup- 

* The name is a contraction of Atj.ucc&tjs. (Ety- 
mol. M. p. 210 13, 265. 12, ed. Sylbuig; Pris- 
cian, ii. 7.) 
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port those who had revolted against Alexander, 
Demades persuaded them to give up that plan by 
appealing to their love of pleasure. (Plut .Pruecept. 
liei Puhl. Gcr . 25.) By thus supporting the Ma¬ 
cedonian cause, and yet receiving large bribes from 
the opposite party when opportunities offered, he 
.acquired considerable property, which however 
was squandered by his extravagant and dissolute 
mode of living. His conduct was so bad, and 
he so recklessly violated the laws of his country, 
that he was frequently punished with heavy fines, 
and once even with atimia. But in b. c. 322, 
when Antipater marched with his army against 
Athens, the people, who were alarmed in the 
highest degree, and had no one to mediate between 
them and Antipater, recalled their sentence of 
atimia, and sent Demades, with Phocion and some 
others, ns ambassadors to Antipater, who however 
refused, perhaps on the instigation of Demades, to 
grant peace on any other terms than complete sub¬ 
mission. (Diod. xviii. 18; Paus. vii. 10. § 1.) In 
B. c. 313, when Anti pa ter was ill in Macedonia, 
the Athenians, unable to bear the pressure of the 
Macedonian garrison in Munychin, sent Demades 
as ambassador to him with a petition to remove 
the garrison. Antipater was at first inclined to 
listen to the request; but whilo Denmdcs was 
staying with him, Antipntcr discovered among the 

C apers left by Perdiccas some letters addressed to 
im by Demades, in which he urged Perdiccas to 
come to Europe and attack Antipater. The latter 
at first kept his discovery secret; but when De- 
madcs pressed him for an answer respecting the 
removal of the garrison from Munychin, Antipater, 
without giving any answer, gave up Demades and 
his son, Deineas, who had accompanied his father 
on this embassy, to the executioners, who forth¬ 
with put them to death. (Diod. xviii. 43; Arrian, 
up. Phot. BiU. p. 70; A then. xiii. p. 591.) Plu¬ 
tarch (Phoc. 30) attributes the execution of Do- 
madcs to Cassander. 

Demades was a man without character or prin¬ 
ciple, and was accessible to bribes from whatever 
quarter they came, ever ready to betray his coun¬ 
try and his own party. Even the good he did 
sprang from the basest motives. The ancients 
have preserved many features which illustrate his 
profligate and dissolute mode of life. (Pint. Phoc, 
1, 20, 30, Prucc. ltd Puil. Gcr. 25 ; Athcn. ii. p. 
44; Aelian, V. II. xiii. 12.) He owed his in¬ 
fluence in the public affairs of Athens to his 
natural skill and his brilliant oratorical powers, 
which were the pure gift of nature, and which he 
never cultivated according to the rules of art. lie 
always spoke extempore, and with such irresistible 
force and abundance of wit, that he was a perfect 
match for Demosthenes himself, and Quintilian 
does not hesitate to place him by the side of 
Pericles. (Cic. Oral. 26, Brut. 9 ; Plut. Dcmosth. 
3, 10, 11, Apophth. p. 131 ; QuintiL ii. 17. § 12, 
xii. 10. § 49.) Both Cicero and Quintilian ex¬ 
pressly state, that Demades left no written orations 
behind him. But from a passage in Tzetzes(67^. 
vi. 36), it is clear that the rhetorician, from whom 
he copied, possessed orations which were attributed 
to Demades. There is extant a large fragment of 
an oration bearing the name of Demades (wcpl 5cv- 
htKatrlas), which must have been delivered in B. c. 
326, and in which he defends his conduct during 
the period of Alexander’s reign. It was found by 
I. Bekkcr in no less than six MSS., and is printed 
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in the collections of the Attic orators, but its 
genuineness is still doubtful. Suidas attributes to 
Demades also a history of Delos and of the birth 
of Leto’s children, but this work can scarcely have 
been the production of our Demades, and we know 
of no other person of this name to whom it can 
be ascribed. (Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Orat. Gr. p. 
71, &c ; J. G. Hauptmann, Disjnitatio qua De- 
mad. et Uli tnbulum. fragm. orat . consideratur, 
Gem, 1768, 4to., reprinted in Reiske’s Oratores , 
iv. p. 243, &c.; II. Lhardy, Dissertalio de Demode 
Oratore Atheniensi, Berlin, 1834, 8vo.; Wester- 
manli, Gesch. d. griech. Beredtsamk. § 54, notes 11 

—16.) [L. &] 

DEMAE'NETUS (A rjpalveTo^), a surname of 
Asclepius, derived from the name of a temple of 
his on the Alpheius. (Paus. vi. 21. § 4.) [L. S.] 
DEMA'GORAS ( Atjucvydpay), of Samos, is 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus ( A . It. 
i. 72), together with Agathyllus, as a writer who 
agreed with Cephalon respecting the date of the 
foundation of Rome. But whether Dcmagoras 
was a poet like Agathyllus or not is uncertain. 
He is often mentioned by the grammarians. (Bek- 
ker, A need. p. 377 ; Bachmann, A need. i. p. 68 ; 
Eustath. ad It. ix. 558 ; Eudoc. p. 35 ; Apoatol. 
Pro ik ii. 51 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 7.) [L. S.] 
DEM Alt AT A, daughter of Micro, king of Syra¬ 
cuse. was married to Andranodorus, the guardian 
of Hieronymus. After the assassination of the 
latter, she persuaded her husband to seize on the 
sovereign power; but his heart failed him, and 
he surrendered the citadel to the opposite party. 
After the establishment of the republic, she was 
ut to death, together with her niece Harmonia. 
Liv. xxiv. 22-25.) [E. H. B.] 

DEM A RA'TUS ( At?, uaparos), 15th Eurypontid, 
reigned at Sparta from about u. c. 510 to 491. 
Pnusanias speaks of him ns shnringwith Cleomcnes 
the honour of expelling Ilippias (b. c. 510) (Paus. 
iii. 7 § 7), and Plutarch (de Virtut. Mid. p. 245, d.) 
unites their names in the war against Argos. 
Under Telesilla, he says “the Argivc women beat 
back Cleomenes (dneKpovoavTo) and thrust out 
Demaratus" (^a»<rai'), as if the latter had for a 
time effected an entrance. “lie had gained," 
says Herodotus (vi. 70), “ very frequent distinc¬ 
tion for deeds and for counsels, and had in par¬ 
ticular won for his country, alone of all her kings, 
an Olympian victory in the four-horse chariot*race." 

His career, however, was cut short by dis¬ 
sensions with his colleague. In the invasion, by 
which Cleomenes proposed to wreak his vengeance 
on Athens, Demaratus, who was joint commander, 
on the arrival of the army at Eleusis, followed the 
example of the Corinthians, and refused to co¬ 
operate any further. The other allies began now 
to move away, and Cleomenes was forced to follow. 
(Herodot. v. 75.) Henceforward we may easily 
imagine that his fury at his indignities, and their 
general incompatibility of temper, would render the 
feud between them violentand obstinate. Inn.c.491 
Cleomenes while in Aegina found himself thwarted 
there, and intrigued against at home, by his adver¬ 
sary, who encouraged the Aeginetans to insult him 
by refusing to acknowledge the unaccredited autho¬ 
rity of a single king. Cleomenes returned, and set 
the whole of his vehement unscrupulous energy to 
work to rid himself of Demaratus, calling to his aid 
Leotychides, next heir to the house of Procles, 
whom Demaratus had, moreover, made his enemy 
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by robbing him of his affianced bride, Percalus, 
daughter of Cheilon. (Ilcrodot. vi. 61, 65.) 

The birth of Demaratus had been as follows :— 
King Ariston had twice married without issue. 
While his second wife was still alive, either in 
anxiety for an heir or out of mere passion, he 
sought and by a curious artifice obtained as his 
third the wife of his friend Agetus, a woman of 
remarkable beauty. He enticed the husband into 
an agreement, that each should give the other 
whatever he asked; and when Agetus had chosen 
his gift, Ariston demanded in return that he should 
give him his wife. A son was bom. Ariston 
was sitting in judgment with the ephors when the 
tidings were brought, and counting the months on 
his fingers, said in their presence, “It cannot be 
mine." His doubts, however, appeared no further : 
he owned the child, and gave it, in allusion to the 
public prayer that had been made by the Spartans 
for an heir to his house, the name of Demaratus. 
(Ibid. vi. 61—64.) 

The father’s expression was now brought up 
against the son. Leotychides declared him on oath 
to be wrongfully on the throne; and, in the con¬ 
sequent prosecution, he brought forward the ephors, 
who had then been sitting witli Ariston, to bear 
evidence of his words. The case was referred to 
the Delphian oracle, and was by it, through the 
corrupt interference of Cleomenes, decided for the 
accuser, who was in consequence raised to the 
throne. (Ibid. vi. 64—66.) 

Demaratus, some time after, was sitting as 
magistrate at the Gymnopacdian games. Leoty¬ 
chides sent his attendant to ask the insulting 
question, how it felt to be magistrate after being 
king. Demaratus, stung by the taunt, made a 
hasty and menacing reply; covered up his face, 
and withdrew home ; sacrificed there, and taking 
the sacred entrails, sought his mother and conjured 
her to let him know the truth. She replied by an 
account which assuredly leaves the modern reader 
as doubtful ns before, but gave him perhaps the 
conviction which she wished, that his father was 
either Ariston or the hero Astrabacus ; and, in 
any case, he seems to have made up his mind to 
regain, by whatever means, his original rank. He 
went to Elis under pretext of a journey to Delphi, 
and here perhaps would have intrigued for sup¬ 
port, had not the Spartans suspected and sent for 
him. He then retired to Zacynthus, and on being 
pursued thither, made his way into Asia to king 
Darcius. (Ibid. vi. 67—70.) 

At the court of Persia he was favourably re¬ 
ceived, and is said, by stating the Spartan usage, to 
have forwarded the claim of Xerxes to the throne 
to the exclusion of his brothers born before their 
father's accession : and on the resolution being 
taken of invading Greece, to have sent, with what 
intent or feeling Herodotus would not venture to 
determine, a message, curiously concealed [Clko- 
mbnes], to his countrymen at Sparta, conveying 
the intelligence. (Ibid. vii. 3. 239.) 

Henceforward Demaratus performs in the story 
of Herodotus with high dramatic effect the part of 
the unheeded counsellor, who, accompanying the 
invasion and listened to by Xerxes, saw the weak¬ 
ness of those countless myriads, and ventured to 
combat the extravagant unthinking confidence ol 
their leader. Thus at Doriscus, after the num- 
[ bering of the army; thus at Thermopylae, when 
j he explained that it was for battle the Spartans 
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were trimming their hair ; thus, after the pass was 
won, when Xerxes owned his wisdom, and he is 
said to have given the farsighted counsel of oc¬ 
cupying Cythera. And thus finally he, says the 
story, was with Dicaeus in the plain of Thria, 
when they heard the mystic Eleusinian cry, and 
saw the cloud of sacred dust pass, as escorting the 
assistant deities, to the Grecian fleet. (Ibid. vii. 
101—105, 209, 234, 235, viii. 65.) 

Leaving the imagination of Herodotus and his 
informants responsible for much of this, we may 
safely believe that Dcmaratus, like Hippias before, 
accompanied the expedition in the hope of ven¬ 
geance and restoration, and, probably enough, 
with the mixed feelings ascribed to him. Pausa- 
niaa (iii. 7. § 7) states, that his family continued 
long in Asia; and Xenophon (Hell. iii. 1. § 6) 
mentions Eurysthenes and t Procles, his descen¬ 
dants, as lords of Pergamus, Tcuthrania, and 
Halisama, the district given to their ancestor by 
the king as the reward of his service in the expe¬ 
dition. The Cyrean army found Procles at Tcu¬ 
thrania. (Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 17.) “To this family 
also," says Midler (Dor. bk. i. 9. § 8), M belongs 
Procles, who married the daughter of Aristotle, when 
the latter was at Atarneus, and had by her two sons, 
Procles and Dcmaratus. (Sext. Empir. adv. Ma¬ 
il w.m. p. 518, cd. Col."I (See below.) Plutarch’s 
anecdote (Them. c. 29), that he once excited the 
king's anger by asking leave to ride through Sardis 
with the royal tiara, and was restored to favour by 
Thcmistocles, can only be said not to be in contra¬ 
diction to the chronology. (Clinton, F. II. ii. 
p. 208.) (A. H. C.] 

DKMARA'TUS (Arj paparos), a merchant-noble 
of Corinth, and one of the Bacchiadae. When the 
power of his clan had been overthrown by Cypse- 
lus. about b. c. 657, he fled from Corinth, and 
settled at Tarqninii in Etruria, where he had 
mercantile connexions. According to Strabo, he 
brought with him a large body of retainers and 
much treasure, and thereby gained such influence, 
that he was made ruler of Tarquinii. He is said 
also to have been accompanied by the painter 
Cleophantus of Corinth, and by Eucheir and Eu- 
grammus, masters of the plastic arts, and together 
with these refinements, to have even introduced 
the knowledge of alphabetical writing into Etruria, 
lie married an Etrurian wife, by whom he had 
two sons, Aruns and Lucumo, afterwards L. Tar- 
quinius Priscus. (Liv. i. 34; Dionys. iii. 46; 
Polyb. vi. 2; Strab. v. p. 219, viii. p. 370; Cic. 
Tisv. Quaest. v. 37; Tac. Arm . xi. 14 ; Plin. II. N. 
xxxv. 3, 12; Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. i. pp. 351, 366, 
&c.) For the Greek features pervading the story 
of the Tarquins, see Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Dome\ p. 80. [E. E.] 

DEMARA'TUS (AypapdTos) y a Corinthian, 
connected by hospitality with the family of Philip 
of Macedon. It was through the mediation of 
Demaratus that Alexander returned home from 
Illyria, where he had taken up his abode in con¬ 
sequence of the quarrel between himself and his 
father at the marriage of the latter with Cleopatra, 
b. c. 337. (Plut. Alex. 9.) [E. E.] 

DEMARA'TUS (Aypdparos). 1. A son of Py¬ 
thias, who was Aristotle's daughter by his wife of 
the same name. He and his brother, Procles, were 
pupils of Theophrastus. (Diog. Laert. v. 53; Fa¬ 
bric. Bill. Grace, iii. pp. 485, 504.) He appears 
to have been named after Dcmaratus, king of 
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Sparta, from whom his father, Procles, was de¬ 
scended. 

2. A Corinthian author of uncertain date, who 
is quoted by Plutarch. (Ayes. 15.) He is per¬ 
haps the same whose work called rpayofiovpeva, 
on the subjects of Greek tragedy, is referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria, Stobacus, and 
the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius. Plutarch 
also quotes works of Demaratus on rivers, on 
Phrygia, and on Arcadia. (Plut. ParaU. Min. 
16, de Fluv. ix. §§ 3, 5; Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
c. 3; Stob. Floril. xxxix. 32/33; Schol. ad Ajxtll. 
Rhod. i. 45, 1289 ; Fabric. BiU. Grace ii. pp. 289, 
294; Vossius, de HisL Grace, p. 425, ed. Wester- 
mann.) 

3. A Spartan, who is said to have retorted 
upon the epigram on the subjugation of Greece 
usually ascribed to Hadrian (Anlhol. ii. p. 285) by 
writing under it a line from a speech of Achilles 
to Pntroclus. (II. xvi. 70.) When inquiry was 
made as to who had “capped” the imperial epigram, 
he replied by a parody on Archilochus (Fraym. 
ii.): 

E tfd fiiv tMdprjKOs *Evva\tov 7roA€ju(mjy, k. t. A. 
The story seems to rest on the authority of a note 
in the Vatican MS. This does not, however, give 
the name of Demaratus, which occurs in the ver¬ 
sion of the anecdote in the Anthology of Planudcs. 
(See Jacobs, ail Anthol. I. c.) [E. E.] 

DEMARCH US (Ajpapxos), son of Pidocus, a 

Syracusan. He was one of the generals sent out 
to replace Hermocrates and his colleagues in the 
command of the Syracusan auxiliaries in Greece, 
when those generals were banished. (Thuc. viii. 
85; Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 30.) After his return he 
appears to have taken a leading part in public 
affairs, and became one of the most powerful op¬ 
ponents of the rising power of Dionysius. He was 
in consequence put to death at the instigation of 
the latter, at the same time with Daphnaeus, 
shortly after Dionysius had been appointed general 
autocrator. (Diod. xiii. 96.) [E. H. II.] 

DEMA'RETE (AypaplTij^ daughter of Thcron, 
tyrant of Agrigentum, was wife of Gclo, tyrant 
of Syracuse. She is said by Diodorus to have 
exerted her influence with Gelo to grunt the 
Carthaginians peace on moderate terms after their 
great defeat at Ilimera, b. c. 480. In return for 
this service they sent her a crown of gold of the 
value of a hundred talents, with the produce of 
which, or more probably in commemoration of the 
event, she caused to be struck for the first time 
the large silver coins, weighing 10 Attic drachms 
or 50 Sicilian litrae, to which the name of Dama- 
rction was given in her honour. (Diod. xi. 26; 
Schol. in Pind. Ol. ii. 1; Hesych. s.v. Aypaphiov ; 
Pollux, ix. 80 ; Annali deHTst. di Corrisp. 
Archeol. vol. ii. p. 81.) After the death of Gelo 
she married his brother and successor Polyzelus. 
(Schol. in Pind. Ol. ii. 29.) [E. H. B.] 

DEMEAS. [Dameas.J 
DEME'TER (Ayp-^ryp\ one of the great divini¬ 
ties of the Greeks. The name Demeter is sup¬ 
posed by some to be the same as yy pfirypy that 
is, mother earth, while others consider Deo, which 
is synonymous with Demcter, as connected with 
Bals and laivvpi, and as derived from the Cretan 
word Syaiy barley, so that Demeter would be the 
mother or giver of barley or of food generally. 
(Horn. Ii v. 500.) These two etymologies, how¬ 
ever, do not suggest any difference in the character 
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of the goddess, hut leave it essentially the same. 
Demetcr was the daughter of Cronus and Rhea, 
and sister of Hestia, Ilera, Aides, Poseidon, and 
Zeus. Like the other children of Cronus she was 
devoured by her father, but he gave her forth 
again after taking the emetic which Metis had 
given him. (Hesiod. Theog. 452, &c.; Apollod. 
i. 2. § V.) By her brother Zeus, Demeter became 
the mother of Persephone (Proserpina) and Dio¬ 
nysus (Hesiod. Theog. 912; Diod. iii. 62), and by 
Poseidon of Dcspoena and the horse Arion. (Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 6. § 8; Paus. viii. 37. § 6.) The most 
prominent part in the mythus of Demeter is the 
rape of her daughter Persephone by Pluto, and 
this story not only suggests the main idea em¬ 
bodied in Demeter, but also directs our attention 
to the principal seats of her worship. Zeus, with¬ 
out the knowledge of Demeter, had promised Per¬ 
sephone to Pluto, and while the unsuspecting mai¬ 
den was gathering flowers which Zeus had caused 
to grow in order to tempt her and to favour Pluto’s 
scheme, the earth suddenly opened and 6he was 
carried off by ATdoneus (Pluto). Her cries of 
anguish were heard only by Hecate and Helios. 
Hor mother, who heard only the echo of her voice, 
immediately set out in search of her daughter. 
The spot whore Persephone was believed to have 
been carried into the lower world is different in 
the different traditions ; the common story places 
it in Sicily, in the neighbourhood of Knna, on 
mount Aetna, or between the wells Cyane and 
Arethusa. (Hygin. Fab. 146, 274 ; Ov. Met. v. 
385, Fast. iv. 422; Diod. v. 3; Cic. in Verr. iv. 
48.) This legend, which points to Sicily, though 
undoubtedly very ancient (Pind. Norn. i. 17), is 
certainly not the original tradition, since the 
worship of Demetcr was introduced into Sicily by 
colonists from Mcgara and Corinth. Other tradi¬ 
tions place the rape of Persephone at Erineus on 
the Ccphissus, in the neighbourhood of Eleusis 
(Orph. Hymn. 17.15), at Colonus in Attica (SchoL 
ad Soph. Oed. Col. 1590), in an island of the 
Atlantic near the western coast of Spain (Orph. 
Argon. 1190), at Hermione in Peloponnesus 
(Apollod. i. 5. § 1 ; Strab. viii. p. 373), in Crete 
(Schol. ad Hesiod. Theog. 914), or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pisa. (Paus. vi. 21. § 1.) Others 
again place the event at Pheneus in Arcadia 
(Conon, Nair. 15), or at Cyzicus (Propert. iii. 21. 
4), while the Homeric hymn on Demetcr places 
it in the plain of Nysa in Asia. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey the rape of Persephone is not expressly 
mentioned. Dcmeter wandered about in search of 
her daughter for nine days, without taking any 
nectar or ambrosia, and without bathing. On the 
tenth she met Hecate, who told her that she had 
beard the cries of Persephone, but did not know 
who had carried her off. Both then hastened to 
Helios, who revealed to them that Pluto had been 
the ravisher, and with the consent of Zeus. Demetcr 
in her anger at this news avoided Olympus, and 
dwelt upon earth among men, conferring presents 
and blessings wherever she was kindly received, 
and severely punishing those who repulsed her or 
did not receive her gifts with proper reverence. 
In this manner she came to Celeus at Eleusis. 
[Celeus.] As the goddess still continued in her 
anger, and produced famine on the earth by not 
allowing the fields to produce an}' fruit, Zeus, 
anxious that the race of mortals should not become 
extinct, sent Iris to induce Demetcr to return to 
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Olympus. (Comp. Paus. viii. 42. § 2.) But in 
vain. At length Zeus sent out all the gods of 
Olympus to conciliate her by entreaties and pre¬ 
sents ; but she vowed not to return to Olympus, 
nor to restore the fertility of the earth, till she had 
seen her daughter again. Zeus accordingly sent 
Hermes into Erebus to fetch back Persephone. 
AYdoneus consented, indeed, to Persephone return¬ 
ing, but gave her a part of a pomegrauate to eat, 
in order that she might not alwjiys remain with 
Dcmeter. Hermes then took her in Pluto's 
chariot to Eleusis to her mother, to whom, after a 
hearty welcome, she related her fate. At Eleusis 
both were joined by Hecate, who henceforth re¬ 
mained the attendant and companion of Persephone. 
Zeus now sent Rhea to persuade Dcmeter to 
return to Olympus, and also granted that Perse¬ 
phone should spend only a part of the year (i. e. 
the winter) in subterraneous darkness, and that 
during the rest of the* year she should remain with 
her mother. (Comp. Ov. Met. v. 565, Fast. iv. 
614; Hygin. Fab. 146.) Rhea accordingly de¬ 
scended to the Uharian plain near Eleusis, and 
conciliated Dcmeter, who now again allowed the 
fruit* of the fields to grow. But before she parted 
from Eleusis, she instructed Triptolcmus, Diodes, 
Eumolpus, and Celeus in the mode of her worship 
and in the mysteries. 

These are the main features of the mythus 
about Demeter, as it is contained in the Homeric 
hymn ; in later traditions it is variously modified. 
Respecting her connexions with Jasion or Jasius, 
Tantalus, Melissa, Cychreus, Erysichthon, Pnn- 
dareus, and others, see the different articles. 
Demetcr was the goddess of the earth (Eurip. 
Dacch. 276), and more especially of the earth as 
producing fruit, and consequently of agriculture, 
whence human food or bread is called by Homer 
(It. xiii. 322) the gift of Dcmeter. The notion 
of her being the author of the earth's fertility was 
extended to that of fertility in general, and sho 
accordingly was looked upon also ns the goddess of 
marriage (Scrv. ad Aen. iv. 58), and was wor¬ 
shipped especially by women. Her priestess also 
initiated young married people into the duties of 
their new situation. (Plut. dc Off', conj. 1.) As 
the goddess of the earth she was like the other 
$€ol x^ku, a subterraneous divinity, who worked 
in the regions inaccessible to the rays of Helios. 
As agriculture is the basis of a well-regulated 
social condition, Demetcr is represented also ns the 
friend of pence and as a law-giving goddess. (&e<r- 
yo<p6f/os , Callim. Hymn, in Ccr. 138; Orph. Hymn. 
39. 4; Virg. Aen. iv. 58; Horn. II, v. 500; Ov. 
Met v. 341 ; Paus. viii. 15. § 1.) The mythus of 
Demeter and her daughter embodies the idea, that 
the productive powers of the earth or nature rest 
or are concealed during the winter season; the 
goddess (Demeter and Persephone, also called Cora, 
are here identified) then rules in the depth of the 
earth mournful, but striving upwards to the all- 
animating light. Persephone, who has eaten of 
the pomegranate, is the fructified flower that re¬ 
turns in spring, dwells in the region of light during 
a portion of the year, and nourishes men and 
animals with her fruits. Later philosophical writers, 
and perhaps the mysteries also, referred the dis¬ 
appearance and return of Persephone to the burial 
of the body of man and the immortality of his 
soul. Demeter was worshipped in Crete, Delos, 
Argolis, Attica, the western coast of Asia, Sicily, 
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and Italy, and her worship consisted in a great the republic was often made over to her temple, 
measure in orgic mysteries. Among the many (Dionys. vi. 89, viii. 79; Plin. II N. xxxiv. 4. 
festivals celebrated in her honour, the Thesmo- s. 9; Liv. ii. 41.) The decrees of the senate wore 
phoria and Eleusinia were the principal ones, deposited in her temple for the inspection of the 
(Diet, of Ant. s. vv. Chlota^ Haloa , Thesnwphoria, tribunes of the people. (Liv. iii, 55, xxxiii. 25.) 
fflensima, Megalartia Chthrmia.) The sacrifices If we further consider that the aediles had the 
offered to her consisted of pigs, the symbol of fer- special superintendence of this temple, it is very 
tility, bulls, cows, honey-cakes, and fruits. (Macrob. probable that Ceres, whose worship was like the 
Sat. i. 12, iii. 11*, Diod. v. 4 ; Paus. ii. 35. § 4, plebeians, introduced at Rome from without, had 
viii. 42, in fin.; Ov. Fast. iv. 545.) Her temples some peculiar relation to the plebeian order, 
were called Megara, and were often built in groves (Muller, Dor. ii. 10. § 3; Preller, Dcmetcr und 
in the neighbourhood of towns. (Pans. i. 39. § 4, Persephone , ein Cyclus mgthol. Untersuch ., Ham- 
40. § 5, vii. 26. § 4, viii. 54. § 5, ix. 25. $5; burg, 1837, 8vo.; Welcker, Zdtschrift fur die 
Strab. viii. p. 344, ix. p.435.) Many of her a/te Kunst, i. 1, p. 96, &c.; Niebuhr, Ilist. of 
surnames, which are treated of in separate articles, Pome, i. p. 621 ; llartung, Die liclig. der Homer, 
are descriptive of the character of the goddess, ii. p. 135, &c.) [L S.j 

She was often represented in works of art, though DEMETRlA'NUSfAwxrrrpmnk), of Ravenna, 
scarcely one entire statue of her is preserved. Her the father of the celebrated rhetorician Aspasius, 
representations appear to have been brought to lived in the time of the emperor Alexander Scverus, 
ideal perfection by Praxiteles. (Paus. i. 2. $ 4.) and was no less distinguished as a rhetorician than 
Her image resembled that of Hera, in its maternal as a critical mathematician. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. 
character, but had a softer expression, and her eyes ii. 33. § 1; Suidas, s. v. 'Amrdfnoi.) [L. S.J 
were less widely opened. She was represented DEME'TRIUS (b'op'frrptos). 1. Son of Althae- 
sometimes in a sitting attitude, sometimes walking, menes, commander of one of the squadrons of 
and sometimes riding in a chariot drawn by horses Macedonian cavalry under Alexander. (Arrian, 
or dragons, but always in full attire. Around her Anab. iii. 11, iv. 27, v. 21.) 
head she wore a garland of corn-ears or a simple 2. Son of Pythonax, surnamed Pheidon, one of 
ribband, and in her hand she held a sceptre, com- the select band of cavalry, called Ircupoi, in the 
cars or a poppy, sometimes also a torch and the service of Alexander. (Arrian, Anab. iv. 12; 
mystic basket. (Paus. iii. 19. $ 4, viii. 31. $ 1, Plut Alex. 54.) 

42. {4; Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) She appears 3. One of the body-guards of Alexander, was 
most frequently on gems and vases. suspected of being engaged in the conspiracy of 

The Romans received the worship of Demctcr, Philotas, and displaced in consequence. (Arrian, 
to whom they applied the name of Ceres, from Anab. iii. 27.) 

Sicily. (Val. Max. i. 1. § 1.) The first temple 4. A son of Ariamthes V., king of Cappadocia, 
of Ceres at Rome was vowed by the dictator A. commanded the forces sent by his father in 154 
Postumius Albinus, in b. c. 496, for the purpose of n. c. to support Attains in his war against Prusias. 
averting a famine with which Rome was threaten- (Polyb. xxxiii. 10.) 

ed during a war with the Latins. (Dionys. vi. 5. A native of Gadara in Syria, and a freedman 
17, comp. i. 33; Tacit. Ann. ii. 49.) In intro- of Pompey, who shewed him the greatest favour, 
ducing this foreign divinity, the Romans acted in * and allowed him to accumulate immense riches, 
their usual manner ; they instituted a festival with After the conquest of Syria, Pompey rebuilt and 
games in honour of her (Diet, of Ant. s. v.Ccre- restored at his request his native town of Gadara, 
alia)) and gave the management of the sacred rites which had been destroyed by the Jews. (Joseph, 
and ceremonies to a Greek priestess, who was Ant. xiv. 4. $ 4, de Hell. Jud. i. 7- § 7.) An 
usually taken from Naples or Velin, and received anecdote related by Plutarch shews the excessive 
the Roman franchise, in order that the sacrifices adulation paid him in the East, on account of his 
on behalf of the Roman people might be offered up well-known influence with Pompey. (Plut Pomp. 
by a Roman citizen. (Cic. pro Ikdb. 24 ; Festus, 40, Cato Min. 13.) [E. II. B.J 

v. v. Graeca sacra.) In all other respects Ceres DEME'TRIUS (Ai^ofr/nos), kingof 13actiua, 
was looked upon very much in the same light as son of Euthydenms. Polybius mentions (xi. 34), 
Tell us, whose nature closely resembled that of that when Antioch us the Great invaded the ter- 
Ceres. Pigs were sacrificed to both divinities, in ritories of Euthydemus, the latter sent his son 
the seasons of sowing and in harvest time, and also Demetrius, then quite a youth, to negotiate with 
at the burial of the dead. It is strange to find the Syrian king; and that Antiochus was so much 
that the Romans, in adopting the worship of pleased with the young man's appearance and 
Demeter from the Greeks, did not at the same manners, that he confirmed Euthydemus in his so- 
time adopt the Greek name Demeter. The name vereignty, and promised one of his own daughters 
Ceres can scarcely be explained from the Latin in marriage to Demetrius. The other notices we 
language. Serviu9 informs us (a<l Aen. ii. 325), possess of this prince are scanty and confused; 
that Ceres, Pales, and Fortuna were the penates but it seems certain (notwithstanding the opinion 
of the Etruscans, and it may be that the Romans to the contrary advanced by Bayer, Hist. Rcgni 
applied to Demeter the name of a divinity of a Graecorum Bactriani, p. 83), that Demetrius suc- 
similar nature, whose worship subsequently became ceedcd his father in the sovereignty of Bactria, 
extinct, and left no trace except the name Ceres, where he reigned at least ten years. Strabo par- 
Wc remarked above that Demeter and Persephone ticularly mentions him as among those Bactrian 
or Cora were identified in the my thus, and it may kings who made extensive conquests in northern 
he that Ceres is only a different form for Cora or India (Strab.xi. 11. § 1), though the limit of his ac- 
Core. But however this may be, the worship of quisitions cannot be ascertained. Justin, on the con- 
Ceres soon acquired considerable political im- trary, calls him “rex Indonim" (xli. 6), and speaks 
portance at Rome. The property of traitors against of him as making war on and besieging Eucratidos, 
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king of Bactria. Mionnet ( Suppl. vol. viii. p. 473) 
ha 8 suggested that there were two Demetrii, one 
the son of Euthydcnnis, the other a king of northern 
India ; but it does not seem necessary to have 
recourse to this hypothesis. The most probable 
view of the matter is, that Eucratides revolted 
from Demetrius, while the latter was engaged in 
his wars in India, and established his power in 
Bactria proper, or the provinces north of the Hindoo 
Koosh, while Demetrius retained the countries south 
of that barrier. Both princes may thus have ruled 
contemporaneously for a considerable space of time. 
(Comp. Wilson's Artana, pp. 228—231 ; Lassen, 
Gc&ck. der Bactr. Konige, p. 230 ; Raoul Rochette, 
Jo uni. des Savans, for 1835, p. 521.) It is pro¬ 
bably to this Demetrius that we are to ascribe the 
foundation of the city of Demetrias in Amchosia, 
mentioned by Isidore of Charax(p. 8, ed. Hudson ; 
see Lassen, p. 232). The chronology of his reign, 
like that of all the Bactrian kings, is extremely un¬ 
certain : his accession is placed by M. R. Rochette 
in B. c. 190 ( Journ . Jcs Savans. , Oct 1835, p. 594), 
by Lassen in 185 (Gesch. der Bactr. Konige , p. 282), 
and it seems probable that he reigned about 20 or 
25 years. (Wilson’s Ariuna, p. 231.) [K. H. B.) 

DKME'TRIUS ( Av ^ rpios ) I., king of Mace¬ 
donia, sumamed Poi.iorcetes ( Uo \ iopKTtrvs ), 
or the Besieger, was the son of Antigonus, king of 
Asia, and Stmtonicc, the daughter of Corrhaens. 
He was distinguished when a young man for his 
affectionate attachment to his parents, and he and 
Antigonus continued, throughout the life of the 
latter, to present a rare example of unanimity. 
While yet very young, he was married to Phila, 
the daughter of Antipater and widow of Craterus, 
a woman of the noblest character, but considerably 
older than himself, in consequence of which it was 
not without difficulty that he was persuaded by 
Antigonus to consent to the match. (Plut. DemeJr. 
14.) He accompanied his father in his campaigns 
against Eumenes, and commanded the select body 
of cavalry called traTpot at the battle in Gabiene 
(u. c. 317), at which time he was about twenty 
years old. (Died. xix. 29.) The following year 
he commanded the whole right wing of the army 
of Antigonus in the second battle of Gabiene (Id. 
xix. 40); and it must be mentioned to his credit, 
that after the capture of Eumenes. he interceded 
earnestly with his father to spare his life. (Plut. 
Eum. 18.) Two years afterwards, he was left by 
Antigonus in the chief command of Syria, while 
the latter proceeded to carry on the war in Asia 
Minor. In the spring of b. c. 312. Ptolemy in¬ 
vaded Syria with a large army; and Demetrius, 
contrary to the advice of the more experienced 
generals whom his father had left with him as a 
council of war, hastened to give him battle at 
Gaza, but was totally defeated and lost the greater 
part of his army. This reverse compelled him to 
abandon Tyre and the whole of Syria, which fell 
into the hands of Ptolemy, and Demetrius retired 
into Cilicia, but soon after in part retrieved his 
disaster, by surprising Cilles (who had been sent 
against him by Ptolemy) on his march near Myus, 
and taking him and his whole army prisoners. 
(Diod. xix. 80—85, 93; Plut. Demelr. '5, 6.) 
He was now joined by Antigonus, and Ptolemy 
immediately gave way before them. ■ Demetrius 
was next employed by his father in an expedition 
against the Nabathaean Arabs, and in a more im¬ 
portant one to recover Babylon, which had been 
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lately occupied by Seleucus. This he accomplished 
with little difficulty, but did not complete his 
work, and without waiting to reduce one of the 
forts or citadels of Babylon itself, he left a force 
to continue the siege, and returned to join Antigo¬ 
nus, who almost immediately afterwards concluded 
peace with the confederates, b. c. 311. (Diod. xix. 
96-98, 100 ; Plut. Demelr. 7.) This did not last 
long, and Ptolemy quickly renewed the war, which 
was however almost confined to maritime opera¬ 
tions on the coasts of Cilicia .and Cyprus, in which 
Demetrius, who commanded the fleet of Antigonus, 
obtained many successes. In 307 he was de¬ 
spatched by his father with a powerful fleet and 
army to endeavour to wrest Greece from the 
hands of Cassander and Ptolemy, who held all the 
principal towns in it, notwithstanding that the 
freedom of the Greek cities had been expressly 
guaranteed by the treaty of 311. lie first directed 
his course to Athens, where he was received with 
enthusiasm by the people as their liberator. De¬ 
metrius the Phalerean, who had in fact governed 
the city for Cassander during the last ten 
years, was expelled, and the fort at Munychia 
taken. Megara was also reduced, and its liberty 
proclaimed ; after which Demetrius took up his 
abode for the winter at Athens, where he was re¬ 
ceived with the most extravagant flatteries : divine 
honours being paid him under the title of “the 
Preserver” (4 2&mfy>), and his name being ranked 
with those of Dionysus and Demeter among the 
tutelary deities of Athens. (Plut Demelr. 8— 13; 
Diod. xx. 45, 46.) It was at this time also that 
he married Eurydicc, the widow of Ophellus of Cy- 
rene, but an Athenian by birth, and a descendant 
of the great Miltiades. (Plut Dcmctr. 14.) 

From Athens Demetrius was recalled by his 
father to take the command of the war in Cyprus 
against Ptolemy. He invaded that island with a 
powerful fleet and army, defeated Ptolemy's bro¬ 
ther, Mcnelaus, who held possession of the island, 
and shut him up in Salamis, which he besieged 
closely both by sea and land. Ptolemy himself 
advanced with a numerous fleet to the relief of his 
brother; but Demetrius was prepared for his ap¬ 
proach, and a great sea-fight emued, in which, 
after an obstinate contest, Demetrius was entirely 
victorious : Ptolemy lost 120 ships of war, besides 
transports; and his naval power, which had hi¬ 
therto been regarded as invincible, was utterly 
annihilated, (b. c. 306.) Menelaus immediately 
afterwards surrendered Iris army and the whole of 
Cyprus into the hands of Demetrius. It was after 
this victory that Antigonus for the first time as¬ 
sumed the title of king, which he bestowed also at 
the same time upon his son,—an example quickly 
followed by their rival monarehs. (Diod. xx. 47— 
53; Plut. Demelr. 15—18 ; Polyaen. iv. 7. $ 7 ; 
Justin, xv. 2.) 

Demetrius now for a time gave himself up to 
luxury and revelry in Cyprus. Among other pri¬ 
soners that had fallen into his hands in the late 
victor}' was the noted courtezan, Lamia, who, 
though no longer in the prime of her youth, soon 
obtained the greatest influence over the young 
king. (Plut. Demelr. 16,19,2 /; A then. iv. p. 128, 
xiii. p. 577.) From these enjoyments he was, 
however, soon compelled to rouse himself, in order 
to take part with Antigonus in his expedition 
against Egypt: but the fleet which he commanded 
suffered severely from storms, and, after meeting 
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with many disasters, both father and 6on were 
compelled to retreat. (Died. xx. 73—76; Plut. 
Dernetr. 19.) In the following year (b. c. 305) 
Demetrius determined to punish the Rhodians for 
having refused to support his father and himself 
against Ptolemy, and proceeded to besiege their 
city both by sea and land. The siege which fol¬ 
lowed is rendered one of the most memorable in 
ancient history, both by the vigorous and able re¬ 
sistance of the besieged, and by the extraordinary 
efforts made by Demetrius, who displayed on this 
occasion in their full extent that fertility of re¬ 
source and ingenuity in devising new methods of 
attack, which earned for him the surname of Po- 
liorcetes. The gigantic machines with which he 
assailed the walls, the largest of which was called 
the Ilelepolis or city-taker, were objects of admira¬ 
tion in succeeding ages. But all his exertions 
were unavailing, and after the siege had lasted 
above a year, he was at length induced to conclude 
a treaty, by which the Rhodians engaged to sup¬ 
port Antigonus and Demetrius in all cases, except 
against Ptolemy, b. c. 304. (Diod. xx. 81—88, 
91—100; Pint. Dcmetr. 21,22.) 

This treaty was brought about by the interven¬ 
tion of envoys from Athens; and thither Deme¬ 
trius immediately hastened, to relieve the Athe¬ 
nians, who were at this time hard pressed by Cas- 
sandcr. Landing at Aulis, he quickly made him¬ 
self master of Chalcis, and compelled Cassander 
not only to raise the siege of Athens, but to eva¬ 
cuate all Greece south of Thermopylae. He now 
again took up his winter-quarters at Athens, where 
he was received ns before with the most extrava¬ 
gant flatteries, and again gave himself up to the 
most unbounded licentiousness. With the spring 
of 303 he hastened to resume the work of the 
liberation of Greece. Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, and 
all the smaller towns of Arcadia and Achaia, which 
were held by garrisons for Ptolemy or Cassander, 
successively fell into his hands; and it seems pro- 
oable that he even extended his expeditions as far 
as Iicucadia and Corcyra. (See Droysen. Gesch. d. 
Nachfolg. p. 511; Thirl wall's Greece , vii. p. 353.) 
The liberty of all the separate states was proclaim¬ 
ed ; but, at a general assembly held nt Corinth, 
Demetrius received the title of commander-in-chief 
of all Greece rtfs 'EAAdSoS), the same 

which had been formerly bestowed upon Philip 
and Alexander. At Argos, where he made a con¬ 
siderable stay, ho married a third wife—Dei’da- 
mcia, sister of Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus—though 
both Phila and Eurydice were still living. The 
debaucheries in which he indulged during his stay 
at Athens, where he again spent the following 
winter, and even within the sacred precincts of 
the Parthenon, where he was lodged, were 6uch as 
to excite general indignation; but nothing could 
exceed the meanness and servility of the Athenians 
towards him, which was such as to provoke at once 
his wonder and contempt. A curious monument 
of their abject flattery remains to us in the Ithy- 
phallic hymn preserved by Athenaeus (vi. p. 253). 
All the laws were, at the same time, violated in 
order to allow him to be initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. (Plut. Dcmetr. 23—27; Diod. xx. 100, 
102, 103; Polyaen. iv. 7. §§ 3, 8 ; Atlien. vi. p. 
253, xv. p. 697.) 

The next year (b. a 302) he was opposed to 
Cassander in Thessaly, but, though greatly supe¬ 
rior in force, effected little beyond the reduction of 
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Pherae. This inactivity came at .a critical time i 
Cassander had already concluded a league with 
Lysimachus, who invaded Asia, while Seleucus 
advanced from the East to co-operate with him. 
Antigonus was obliged to summon Demetrius to 
his support, who concluded a hasty treaty with 
Cassander, and crossed over into Asia. The fol¬ 
lowing year their combined forces were totally 
defeated by those of Lysimachus and Seleucus in 
the great battle of Ipsus, and Antigonus himself 
slain, b. c. 301. (Diod. xx. 106—113; Plut. De- 
metr. 20, 29.) Demetrius, to whose impetuosity 
the loss of the battle would seem to be in great 
measure owing, fled to Ephesus, and from thence 
set sail for Athens: but the Athenians, on whose 
devotion he had confidently reckoned, declined to re¬ 
ceive him into their city, though they gave him up 
his fleet, with which he withdrew to the Isthmus. 
His fortunes were still by no means hopeless: he 
was at the head of a powerful fleet, and still mas¬ 
ter of Cyprus, as well ns of Tyre and Sidon; but 
the jealousies of his enemies soon changed the face 
of his affairs; and Ptolemy having entered into a 
closer union with Lysimachus, Seleucus was in¬ 
duced to ask the hand of Stmtoniee, daughter of 
Demetrius by his first wife, Phila. By this al¬ 
liance Demetrius obtained the possession of Cilicia, 
which he was allowed to wrest from the hands of 
Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander; but his refusal 
to cede the important towns of Tyre and Sidon, 
disturbed the harmony between him and Seleucus, 
though it did not nt the time lead to an open 
breach. (Plut Dcmetr. 30—33.) 

We know nothing of the negotiations which 
led to the conclusion of a treaty between Demetrius 
and Ptolemy almost immediately after the alliance 
between the former and Seleucus, but the effect of 
these several treaties was the maintenance of 
peace for a space of near four years. During this 
interval Cassander was continually gaining ground 
in Greece, where Demetrius had lost all his pos¬ 
sessions; but in B. c. 297 he determiued to re¬ 
assert his supremacy there, and appeared with a 
fleet on the coast of Attica. His efforts were at 
first unsuccessful; his fleet wa9 wrecked, and he 
himself badly wounded in an attempt upon Mes- 
sene. But the death of Cassander gave a now 
turn to affairs. Demetrius made himself master of 
Aegina, Salamis, and other points around Athens* 
and finally of that city itself, after a long blockade 
which had reduced the inhabitants to the last 
extremities of famine, (b. c. 295. Concerning 
the chronology of these events compare Clinton, 
F. //. ii. p. 178, with Droysen, GescJi. d. Nach- 
folyer , pp. 563—569, and Thirlwall's Greece , viii. 
p. 5, not.) Lachares, who from a demagogue had 
made himself tyrant of Athens, escaped to Thebes, 
and Demetrius had the generosity to spare all the 
other inhabitants. He, however, retained posses¬ 
sion of Munychia and the Pciraeeus, and subse¬ 
quently fortified and garrisoned the hill of the 
Museum. (Plut. Dcmetr. 33, 34; Paus. i. 25. 
$$ 7, 8.) His arms were next directed against 
the Spartans, whom he defeated, and laid siege to 
their city, which seemed on the point of falling 
into his hands, when he was suddenly called away 
by the state of aftairs in Macedonia. Here the 
dissensions between Antipater and Alexander, the 
two sons of Cassander, had led the latter to call in 
foreign aid to his support; and he sent embassies 
at once to Demetrius and to Pyrrhus, who had 
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been lately reinstated in bis kingdom of Epcirus. 
Pyrrhus was the nearest at hand, and had already 
defeated Antipater and established Alexander on 
the throne of Macedonia, when Demetrius, un¬ 
willing to lose such an opportunity of aggrandize¬ 
ment, arrived with his army. He was received 
with apparent friendliness, but mutual jealousies 
quickly arose. Demetrius was informed that the 
young king had formed designs against his life, 
which he anticipated by causing him to be assassi¬ 
nated at a banquet. He was immediately after¬ 
wards acknowledged as king by the Macedonian 
army, and proceeded at their head to take posses¬ 
sion of his new sovereignty, b. c. 294. (Plut. 
Demetr. 35—37, Pyrrh . 6, 7 ; Justin, xvi. 1; Paus. 
i. 10. § 1, ix. 7. § 3; Euseb. Arm. p. 155.) 

While Demetrius had by this singular revolution 
become possessed of a kingdom in Europe, he had 
lost all his former possessions in Asia: Lysimachus, 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy having taken advantage of 
his absence in Greece to reduce Cilicia, Cyprus, 
and the cities which he had held on the coasts of 
Phoenicia and Asia Minor. He, however, con¬ 
cluded a peace with Lysimachus, by which the 
latter yielded to him the remaining portion of 
Macedonia, and turned his whole attention to the 
a (fairs of Greece. Here the Boeotians had taken 
up arms, supported by the Spartans under Cleo- 
nymus, but were soon defeated, and Thebes taken 
after a short siege, but treated with mildness by 
Demetrius. After his return to Macedonia he took 
advantage of the absence of Lysimachus and his 
captivity among the Gctne to invade Thrace ; but 
though he met with little opposition there, he was 
recalled by the news of a fresh insurrection in 
Boeotia. To this he speedily put an end, repulsed 
Pyrrhus, who had attempted by invading Thessaly 
to effect a diversion in favour of the Boeotians, and 
again took Thebes after a siege protracted for 
nearly a year, (b c. 290.) lie had again the 
humanity to spare the city, and put to death only 
thirteen (others say only ten) of the leaders of the 
revolt. (Plut. Demetr. 39, 40; Diod. xxi. Exc. 
10, Exc. Vales, p. 560.) Pyrrhus was now one of 
the most formidable enemies of Demetrius, and it 
was against that prince and his allies the Aetolians 
that he next directed his arms. But while he 
himself invaded and ravaged Epcirus almost with¬ 
out opposition, Pyrrhus gained a great victory over 
his lieutenant Pan touch us in Actolia ; and the 
next year, Demetrius being confined by a severe 
illness at Pella, Pyrrhus took advantage of the op¬ 
portunity to overrun a great part of Macedonia, 
which he, however, lost again as quickly, the mo¬ 
ment Demetrius was recovered. (Plut. Demetr. 
41, 43, Pyrrh. 7, 10.) 

It was about this time that Demetrius concluded 
an alliance with Agathocles, king of Syracuse, 
whose daughter Lanassa, the wife of Pyrrhus, had 
previously surrendered to him the important island 
of Corcyra. (Plut. Pyn-k. 11; Diod. xxi. Exc. 11.) 
But it was towards the East that the views of 
Demetrius were mainly directed : he aimed at 
nothing less than recovering the whole of his 
father's dominions in Asia, and now hastened to 
conclude a peace with Pyrrhus, that he might con¬ 
tinue his preparations uninterrupted. These were 
on a most gigantic scale: if we may believe Plu¬ 
tarch, he had assembled not less than 98,000 
foot and near 12,000 horse, as well as a fleet of 
600 ships, among which were some of 15 and 16 
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banks of oars. (Pint. Demetr. 43.) But before 
he was ready to take the field, his adversaries, 
alarmed at his preparations, determined to forestall 
him. In the spring of b. c. 287, Ptolemy sent a 
powerful fleet against Greece, while Pyrrhus (not¬ 
withstanding his recent treaty) on the one side 
and Lysimachus on the other simultaneously in¬ 
vaded Macedonia. But Demetrius’s greatest danger 
was from the disaffection of his own subjects, 
whom he had completely alienated by his proud 
and haughty bearing, and his lavish expenditure 
on his own luxuries. He first marched against 
Lysimachus, but alarmed at the growing discontent 
among his troops, he suddenly returned to face 
Pyrrhus, who had advanced ns far as Bcraea. 
This was a most unfortunate step; Pyrrhus was 
at this time the hero of the Macedonians, who no 
sooner met him than they all declared in his favour, 
and Demetrius was obliged to fly from his camp in 
disguise, and with difficulty made his escape to 
Cassandreia. (Plut. Demetr. 44, Pyrrh. 11; Jus¬ 
tin, xvi. 2.) His affairs now appeared to be hope¬ 
less, and even his wife Phila, who had frequently 
supported and assisted him in his adversities, now 
poisoned herself in despair. But Demetrius him¬ 
self was far from desponding ; ho was still master 
of Thessaly nnd some other parts of Greece, 
though Athens had again shaken off his yoke: ho 
was able to raise a small fleet and army, with 
which, leaving his son Antigonus to command in 
Greece, he crossed over to Miletus. Here he was 
received by Eurydice, wife of Ptolemy, whoso 
daughter Ptolemais had been promised him in 
marriage as early as n. c. 301, and their long de¬ 
layed nuptials were now solemnized. Demetrius 
at first obtained many successes; but the advance 
of Agathocles with a powerful army compelled him 
to retire. lie now threw himself boldly into the 
interior of Asia, having conceived the daring pro¬ 
ject of establishing himself in the eastern provinces 
of Seleucus. But his troops refused to follow him. 
He then passed over into Cilicia, and after various 
negotiations with Seleucus, nnd having suffered 
the greatest losses and privations from famine and 
disease, he found himself abandoned by his troopB 
and even by his most faithful friends, and had no 
choice but to surrender himself a prisoner to 
Seleucus. (b. c. 286.) That king appears to have 
been at first disposed to treat him with honour, 
but took alarm at his popularity with the army, 
and sent him as a prisoner to the Syrian Cherso- 
nesus. Here he was confined at one of the royal 
residences, where he had the liberty of hunting in 
the adjoining park, and does not seem to have 
been harshly treated. Seleucus even professed an 
intention of restoring him to liberty, and indig¬ 
nantly rejected the proposal of Lysimachus to put 
him to death; but the restless spirit of Demetrius 
could ill brook confinement, and he gave himself 
up without restraint to the pleasures of the table, 
which brought on an illness that proved fatal. His 
death took place in the third year of his imprison¬ 
ment and the fifty-fifth of his age, b.c.283. (Plut. 
Demetr. 45—52 ; Potyaen. iv. 9 ; Diod. xxi. Exc. 
Vales, p.562.) His remains were sent by Seleucus 
with all due honours to his son Antigonus, who 
interred them at Demetrias in Thessaly, a city 
which he had himself founded. (Plut. Demetr. 53.) 

There can be no doubt that Demetrius was one 
of the most remarkable characters of his age: in 
restless activity of mind, fertility of resource, and 
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daring promptitude in the execution of hi3 schemes, 
lie has perhaps never been surpassed; but pros¬ 
perity always proved fatal to him, and he con¬ 
stantly lost by his luxury and voluptuousness the 
advantages that he had gained by the vigour and 
activity which adversity never failed to call forth. 
His life was in consequence a continued succession 
of rapid and striking vicissitudes of fortune. It 
has been seen that he was guilty of some great 
crimes, though on the whole he can be charged 
perhaps with fewer than any one of his contempo¬ 
raries; and he shewed in several instances a degree 
of humanity and generosity very rarely displayed 
at that period. II is besetting sin was his un¬ 
bounded licentiousness, a vice in which, says 
Plutarch, he surpassed all his contemporary mo- 
narchs. Besides Lamia and his other mistresses, 
he was regularly married to four wives, Phila, 
Eurydice, Deidaineia, and PtolemaTs, by whom he 
left four sons. The eldest of these, Antigonus 
Gonatas, eventually succeeded him on the throne 
of Macedonia. 

According to Plutarch, Demetrius was remark¬ 
able for his beauty and dignity of countenance, a 
remark fully borne out by his portrait as it appears 
upon his coins, one of which is annexed. On this 
his head is represented with horns, in imitation of 
Dionysus, the deity whom he particularly sought 
to emulate. (PluL Dcmetr . 2; Eckhel, ii. p. 
122 .) 
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Of his children two bore the same name :— 

1. Demetrius, surnnmed the Handsome (d 
KaAds), whom he had by Ptolemals, daughter 
of Ptolemy Soter, and who was consequently 
brother of Antigonus Gonatas. He was first mar¬ 
ried to Olympias of Larissa, by whom he had a son 
Antigonus, sumamed l)oson, who afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of Macedonia. (Euseb. Arm. 
i. p 161, fol. ed.) After the death of Magas, king 
of Gyrene, his widow, Arsinoe, wishing to obtain 
support against Ptolemy, sent to Macedonia to 
otter the hand of her daughter Berenice, and with 
it the kingdom of Cyrene, to Demetrius, who 
readily embraced the offer, repaired immediately to 
Cyrene, and established his power there without 
opposition. IIow long he continued to hold it we 
know not; but he is said to have given general 
offence by his haughty and unpopular manners, and 
carried on a criminal intercourse with his mother- 
in-law, Arsinoe. This was deeply resented by 
the young queen, Berenice, who caused him to be 
assassinated in her mother’s arms. (Justin, xxvi. 

3; Euseb. Ann. i. pp. 157,158 ; Niebuhr's Kleine , 
Schriflen. p. 2*29; Droysen, Hellenism, ii. p. *292, 
&c.) According to a probable conjecture of Droy- 
sen’s (ii. p. 215), it must have been this Deme¬ 
trius, and not, as stated by Justin (xxvi. 2), the 
son of Antigonus Gonatas, who defeated Alexander 
of Epcirus when he invaded Macedonia. 

2. Demetrius, sumamed the Thin (d \«ttos), 


whom he had by an Illyrian woman, and of whom 
nothing is known but his name mentioned by 
Plutarch. (Plut. Dcmetr. 53.) [E. H. B.] 

DEMETRIUS (A wfrpios) II., king of Mack, 
donia, was the son of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
succeeded his father in B. c. 239. According to 
Justin (xxvi. 2), he had distinguished himself as 
early as b. c. 266 or 265, by the defeat of Alexan¬ 
der of Epeirus, who had invaded the territories of 
his father: but this statement is justly rejected by 
Droysen ( Hcllenismus, ii. p. 214) and Niebuhr 
(Kleine Schrifl. p. 228) on account of his extreme 
youth, as he could not at this time have been 
above twelve years old. (See, however, Euseb. 
Arm. i. p. 160; Thirl wall's Greece, vol. viii. p. 90.) 
Of the events of his reign, which lasted ten year.'*, 
b. c. 239-229 (Polyb. ii. 44; Droysen, ii. p. 400, 

not.), our knowledge is so imperfect, that very op¬ 
posite opinions have been formed concerning his 
character and abilities. He followed up the 
policy of his father Antigonus, by cultivating 
friendly relations with the tyrants of the different 
cities in the Peloponnese, in opposition to the 
Achaean league (Polyb. ii. 44), at the same time 
that he engaged in war with the Aetolians, which 
had the effect of throwing them into alliance with 
the Achaeans. We know nothing of the details 
of tliis war, which seems to have arisen for the 
possession of Acarnania; but though Demetrius 
appears to have obtained some successes, the Aeto¬ 
lians on the whole gained ground during his reign. 
He was assisted in it by the Boeotians, and at one 
time also by Agron, king of Illyria. (Polyb. ii. 2. 
46, xx. 5; Scliorn, Gesclu Griechcnlamls, p. 88 ; 
Droysen, ii. p. 440; Thirlwall's Greece, viii. pp. 
118—125) We learn also that he suffered a 
great defeat from the Dardaninns, a barbarian tribo 
on the north-western frontier of Macedonia, but it 
is quite uncertain to what period of his reign we 
are to refer this event (Prol. Trogi Pompeii, lib. 
xxviii.; Liv. xxxi. 28.) It was probably towards 
the commencement of it that Olympias, the widow 
of Alexander of Epeirus, in order to secure his 
support gave him in marriage her daughter Phthia 
(Justin, xxviii. 1), notwithstanding which ho ap¬ 
pears to have taken no steps either to prevent or 
avenge the death of Olympias and her two sons. 
Demetrius had previously been married to Strato- 
nice, daughter of Antiochus Soter, who quitted 
him in disgust on his second marriage with Phthia, 
and retired to Syria. (Justin, /. c.; Euseb. Arm. 
p. 164; Joseph, c. Apion. i. 22; Niebuhr's 


Kleine Schriflen, p. 255.) 


[E. H. B.J 
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DEMETRIUS (Arjpifrpios), a Greek of the 
island of Pharos in the Adriatic, lie was in the 
service of the Illyrians at the time that war first 
broke out between them and Rome, and held 
Corcyra for the Illyrian queen Teuta; but treach¬ 
erously surrendered it to the Roman fleet, and 
became a guide and active ally to the consuls in 
all their subsequent operations. (Polyb. ii. 11.) 
His services were rewarded, after the defeat and 
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submission of Teuta, with a great part of her do¬ 
minions, though the Romans seem never to have 
thoroughly trusted him. (Polyb. 1. c. ; Appian, 
IUyr. c. 8.) He afterwards entered into alliance 
with Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, and 
assisted him in the war against Cleomenes. (Polyb. 
ii. 65, iii. 16.) Thinking that he had thus secured 
the powerful support of Macedonia, and that the 
Romans were too much occupied with the Gallic 
wars, and the danger impending from Hannibal, to 
punish his breach of faith, he ventured on many 
acts of piratical hostility. The Romans, however, 
immediately sent the consul L. Aemilius Paullus 
over to Illyria (ac.219), who quickly reduced all 
his strongholds, took Pharos itself, and obliged 
Demetrius to fly for refuge to Philip, king of 
Macedonia. (Polyb. iii. 16, 18, 19; Appian, 
IUyr, 8; Zonar. viii. 20.) At the court of this 
prince he spent the remainder of his life, and be¬ 
came his chief adviser. The Romans in vain sent 
an embassy to tho Macedonian king to demand his 
surrender (Liv. xxii. 33); and it was at his insti¬ 
gation that Philip determined, after the battle of 
Thrasymene, to conclude an alliance with Han¬ 
nibal and make war upon the Romans. (Polyb. 
v, 101, 105, 108; Justin, xxix. 2.) Demetrius 
was a man of a daring character, but presumptuous 
and deficient in judgment ; and while supporting 
the cause of Philip in Greece, he was led to engage 
in a rash attempt to take the fortress of I thome by 
u sudden assault, in which he himself perished. 
(Polyb. iii. 19.) Polybius ascribes most of the 
violent and unjust proceedings of Philip in Greece 
to the advice and influence of Demetrius, who ap¬ 
pears to have been a man of much ability, but 
wholly regardless of faith and justice. (Polyb. 
vii. 11, 13, 14.) [E. H. B.J 

PEME'TRIUS (A*W«Jrpint), younger son of 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, but his only son by 
Iris legitimate wife, tho elder brother Perseus being 
the son of a concubine. (Liv. xxxix. 53.) After 
tho battle of Cynoscephalae, Philip was obliged to 
give up Demetrius, then very young, to Flamininus 
as a hostage, and he was subsequently sent to 
Romo in tho same capacity, b. c. 198. (Liv. 
xxxiii. 13, 30, xxxiv. 52; Polyb. xviii. 22.) Five 

i 'cars afterwards he was honourably restored to his 
ather, Philip having at this time obtained the 
favour of Rome by his services in the war against 
Antiochu8. (Liv. xxxvi. 35; Polyb. xx. 13; 
Zonar. ix. 19.) But this did not last long, and 
Philip finding himself assailed on all sides by the 
machinations of Rome, and her intrigues among 
his neighbours, determined to try and avert, or at 
least delay, the impending storm, by sending De¬ 
metrius, who during his residence at Rome had 
obtained the highest favour, as his ambassador to 
the senate. The young prince was most favourably 
received, and returned with the answer, that the 
Romans were willing to excuse all the past, out of 
good-will to Demetrius, and from their confidence 
in his friendly dispositions towards them. (Liv. 
xxxix. 34, 47; Polyb. xxiii. 14, xxiv. 1—3; 
Justin, xxxii. 2.) But the favour thus shewn to 
Demetrius had the effect (as was doubtless the de¬ 
sign of the senate) of exciting against him the 
jealousy of Philip, and in a still higher degree that 
of Perseus, who suspected his brother, perhaps not 
without cause, of intending to supplant him on the 
throne after his father’s death, by the assistance of 
the Romans. Perseus therefore endeavoured to 
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effect his ruin by his intrigues; and having failed 
in accomplishing this b}* accusing him falsely of an 
attempt upon his life, he suborned Didas, one of 
Philip's generals, to accuse Demetrius of holding 
treasonable correspondence with the Romans, and 
of intending to escape to them. A forged letter, 
pretending to be from Flamininus, appeared to con¬ 
firm the charge ; and Philip was induced to consign 
him to the custody of Didas, by whom he was 
secretly put to death, as it was supposed, by his 
father’s order. (Liv. xxxix. 53, xl. 4—15, 20— 
24; Polyb. xxiv. 7, 8; Justin, xxxii. 2; Zonar. 
ix. 22.) Demetrius was in his 26th year at tiio 
time of his death ; he is represented by Livy as a 
very amiable and accomplished young man ; but it 
may well be doubted whether he was altogether so 
innocent as he appears in that author's eloquent 
narrative. (See Niebuhr’s Lc*t. on Homan Ilia- 
tory , vol. i. p. 272, ed. bv Dr. Schmitz. [E. H. B.J 

DEME'TRl US POLIORCE'TES. [Deiuk- 

TRIUS I., KINO OK MACEDONIA.] 

DEME'TRIUS (&i]pfiTpios) I., king of Syria, 
surnamed Soter (2wr7)p), was the son of Selcucus 
IV. (Philopator) and grandson of Antiochus the 
Great. While yet a child, he had been sent to 
Rome by his father as a hostage, and remained 
there during the whole of the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphones. He there formed an intimacy with 
the historian Polybius. After the death of 
Antiochus, being now 23 years old, he demanded 
of the senate to be set at liberty and allowed to 
occupy the throne of Syria in preference to his 

cousin, Antiochus Eupator. His request however 
having been repeatedly refused by the senate, lie 
fled secretly from Rome, by the advice and with 
the connivance of Polybius, and landed with a 
few followers at Tripolis in Phoenicia. The Sy¬ 
rians immediately declared in his favour; and tho 
boy Antiochus with his tutor Lysias were seized 
by their own guards and put to death. (Polyb. 
xxxi. 12, 19—23; Appian, Syr. 46, 47 ; Justin, 
xxxiv. 3; Liv. EpiL xlvi.; Kuscb. Arm. p. 166, 
fol. edit.; 1 Aface, vii.; Zonar. ix. 25.) As soon 
as he had established himself in the kingdom, De¬ 
metrius immediately Bought to conciliate the favour 
of the Romans by sending them an embassy with 
valuable presents, and surrendering to them Lcp- 
tines, who in the preceding reign had assassinated 
the Roman envoy, Cn. Octavius. Having tints 
succeeded in procuring his recognition as king, he 
appears to have thought that he might regulate at 
his pleasure the affairs of the East, and expelled 
Heracleides from Babylon, where as satrap ho had 
made himself highly unpopular; for which service 
Demetrius first obtained from the Babylonians the 
title of Soter (Polyb. xxxii. 4, 6; Diod. Exc. Leg. 
xxxi.; Appian, Syr. 47.) His measures against 
the Jews quickly drove them to take up arms 
again under Judas Maccabaeus, who defeated Ni- 
canor, the general of Demetrius, and concluded an 
alliance with the Romans, by which they declared 
the independence of Judaea, and forbade Deme¬ 
trius to oppress them. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 10; 
1 Mace. vii. viii.) He further incurred the enmity 
of the Romans by expelling Ariarathes from Cap¬ 
padocia, in order to substitute a creature of his 
own ; the Roman senate espoused the cause of 
Ariarathes, and immediately restored him. (Polyb. 
xxxii. 20; Appian, Syr. 47; Liv. Epit. xlvii.; 
Justin, xxxv. 1.) 

While Demetrius was thus surrounded on all 
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sides by enemies, his own subjects at Antioch 
were completely alienated from him by his luxury 
and intemperance. In this state of things, Hera- 
cleides, whom he had expelled from Babylon, set 
up against him an impostor of the name of Balas, 
who took the title of Alexander, and pretended to 
be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes. This compe¬ 
titor appears to have been at first unsuccessful; 
but, having obtained the powerful protection of 
Rome, he was supported also with large forces by 
Attalus, king of Pergnmus, Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, and Ptolemy Philometor, as well as 
by the Jews under Jonathan Maccabaeus. Deme¬ 
trius met him in a pitched battle, in which he is 
said to have displayed the utmost personal valour, 
but was ultimately defeated and slain. (Polyb. 
xxxiii. 14, 10 ; Appian, Syr. 67; Diodor. Exc 
Vales. xxxiii.; Justin, xxxv. 1 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
2; 1 Macc. x.; Euseb. Aim. p. 166.) Deme¬ 
trius died in the year b. c. 150, having reigned 
between eleven and twelve years. (Clinton, F. II. 
iii. p. 323; Polyb. iii. 5.) He left two sons, De¬ 
metrius, surnamed Nicator, and Antiochus, called 
Sidetes, both of whom subsequently ascended the 
throne. [E. H. B.] 
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DEME'TIII US (A vnfrpios) II., king of Syria, 
surnamed Nicator (Niko'twp), was the son of 
Demetrius Soter. He had been sent by his father 
for safety to Cnidus, when Alexander Balas in¬ 
vaded Syria, and thus escaped falling into the 
hands of that usurper. After the death of his 
father lie continued in exile for some years; but 
the vicious and feeble character of Balas having 
rendered him generally odious to his subjects, De¬ 
metrius determined to attempt the recovery of his 
kingdom, and assembled a body of mercenaries 
from Crete, with which he landed in Cilicia, b. c. 
148 or 147. Ptolemy Philometor, who was at 
the time in the sou them provinces of Syria with 
an army, immediately declared in his favour, and 
agreed to give him his daughter Cleopatra, who 
had been previously married to the usurper Balas, 
for his wife. With their combined forces they 
took possession of Antioch, and Alexander, who 
had retired to Cilicia, having returned to attack 
them, was totally defeated at the river Oenoparas. 
Ptolemy died of the injuries received in the 
battle, and Balas having fled for refuge to 
Abac in Arabia, was murdered by his followers. 
(Justin, xxxv. 2; Liv. Epit. Iii. ; Diod. Exc. 
Photii, xxxii.; Appian, Syr. 67; Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 4; 1 Macc. x. xi.) For this victory 
Demetrius obtained the title of Nicator; and now 
deeming himself secure both from Egypt and the 
usurper, he abandoned himself to the grossest 
vices, and by his excessive cruelties alienated the 
minds of bis subjects, at the same time that he 
estranged the soldiery by dismissing all his troops 
except a body of Cretan mercenaries. This con¬ 


duct emboldened one Diodotus, surnamed Tryphon, 
to set up Antiochus, the infant son of Alexander 
Balas, as a pretender against him. Tryphon ob¬ 
tained the powerful support of Jonathan Macca¬ 
baeus, and succeeded in establishing his power 
firmly in a great part of Syria, and even in making 
himself master of Antioch. Demetrius, whether 
despairing of recovering these provinces, or desir¬ 
ous of collecting laiger forces to enable him to do 
so, retired to Seleueia and Babylon, and from 
thence was led to engage in an expedition against 
the Parthians, in which, after various successes, ho 
was defeated by stratagem, his whole army de¬ 
stroyed, and he himself taken prisoner, b. c. 138. 
(Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 9; Liv. Epit. Iii.; Ap¬ 
pian, Syr. 67 ; Joseph. Ant, xiii. 5; 1 Macc. xi. 
xiv.) 

According to Appian and Justin it would appear 
that the revolt of Tryphon did not take pkice till 
after the captivity of Demetrius, but the true 
sequence of events is undoubtedly that given in the 
book of the Maccabees. He was, however, kindly 
treated by the Parthian king Mithridates (Arsaces 
VI.), who though lie sent him into Hyrcania, 
allowed him to live there in regal splendour, and 
even gave him his daughter Rhodogune in mar¬ 
riage. After the death of Mithridates he made 
various attempts to escape, but notwithstanding 
these was still liberally treated by Phraates, the 
successor of Mithridates. Meanwhile his brother, 
Antiochus Sidetes, having overthrown the usurper 
Tryphon and firmly established himself on the 
throne, engaged in war with Parthia, in conse¬ 
quence of which Phraates brought forward Deme¬ 
trius, and sent him into Syria to operate a diversion 
against his brother. This succeeded better than 
the Parthian king had anticipated, and Antiochus 
having fallen in battle, Demetrius was able to re¬ 
establish himself on the throne of Syria, after a 
captivity of ten years, and to maintain himself there 
in spite of Phraates, b. c. 128. (Justin, xxxviii. 
9, 10; Euseb. Arm. p. 167; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8. 
§ 4.) He even deemed himself strong enough to 
engage in an expedition against Egypt, but was 
compelled to abandon it by the general disaffection 
both of his soldiers and subjects. Ptolemy Physcon 
took advantage of this to set up against him the 
pretender Alexander Zebina, by whom he was de¬ 
feated and compelled to fly. His wife Cleopatra, 
who could not forgive him his ninrriage with 
Rhodogune in Par thin, refused to afford him refuge 
at Ptolemais, and he fled to Tyre, where he was 
assassinated while endeavouring to make his escape 
by sea, b. c. 125. (Justin, xxxix. 1; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
9. § 3, Euseb. Arm. p. 168; Clinton, h. H. iii. pp. 
333-5.) According to Appian ( Si/r. 68) and Livy 
(Ejnt.\x.)^ he was puttodeath by his wife Cleopatra. 
He left two sons, Selcucus, who was assassinated 
by order of Cleopatra, and Antiochus, surnamed 
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Grypus. Demetrius II. bears on his coins, in 
addition to the title of Nicator, those of Theos 
Philadelphus. From the dates on them it appears 
that some must have been struck during his cap¬ 
tivity, as well as both before and after. Tin's ac¬ 
cords also with the difference in the style of the 
portrait: those struck previous to his captivity 
having a youthful and beardless head, while the 
coins subsequent to that event present his portrait 
with a long beard, after the Parthian fashion. 
(Eckhel, iii. pp. 229-31.) [E. II. B.] 

DEM E'T RI US (Aypfrpios) III., king of Syria, 
surnamed Eucaerus, was the fourth son of An- 
tiochus Grypus, and grandson of Demetrius II. 
During the civil wars that followed the death of 
Antioch us Grypus, Demetrius was set up as 
king of Damascus or Coele Syria, by the aid of 
Ptolemy Lathurus, king of Cyprus; and after the 
death of Antiochus Eusebes, he and his brother 
Philip for a time held the whole of Syria. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 13. $4.) His assistance was invoked by 
the Jews against the tyranny of Alexander Jan- 
naeus; but though he defeated that prince in a 
pitched battle, he did not follow up his victory, 
but withdrew to Beroea. War immediately broke 
out between him and his brother Philip, and 
Stmton, the governor of Beroea, who supported 
Philip, having obtained assistance from the Ara¬ 
bians and Parthians, blockaded Demetrius in his 
camp, until he was compelled by famine to sur¬ 
render at discretion, lie was sent as a prisoner to 
Mithridates, king of P&rthia (Arsaces IX.), who 
detained him in an honourable captivity till his 
death. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 14.) The coins of 
this prince are important as fixing the chronology of 
his reign ; they bear dates from the year 218 to 
224 of the era of the Seleucidae, «. o. u.c. 94—88. 
The surname Eucaerus is not found on these coins, 
some of which bear the titles Theos Philopator and 
ttoter; others again Philomctor Eucrgetes Callini- 
cus. (Eckhel, iii. pp. 245-6.) [E. H. B.] 
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DEME'TltlUS ( Ayo^rpios ), literary. The 
number of ancient authors of this name, as enume¬ 
rated by Fabricius (BiU. Gr. xi. p. 413, &c.), 
amounts to nearly one hundred, twenty of whom 
are recounted by Diogenes Laertius. We subjoin 
a list of those who are mentioned by ancient au¬ 
thors, and exclude those who are unknown except 
from unpublished MSS. scattered about in various 
libraries of Europe. 

1. Of Adiiaaiyttium, surnamed Ixion, which 
surname is traced to various causes, among which 
we may mention, that he was said to have committed 
a robbery in the temple of Hera at Alexandria. 
(Suidas, s.v. Ayp^rpios; Diog. Laert. v. 84.) He 
was a Greek grammarian of the time of Augustus, 
and lived partly at Pergamus and partly at Alex¬ 
andria, where he belonged to the critical school of 
Aristarchus. He is mentioned as the author of 
the following works: 1. 'Etfyyms €is "Opypov, 
which is often referred to. (Suid. /. c.; Endoc. p. 
132; Scliul. Venet. ad II. i. 424, iii. 18, vi. 437; 
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Villoison, Proleg. ad Apollon. Lex. p. 27.) 2. 
'Etfyyois us ’tioiotiuv. (Suidas.) 3. ’Et vpoXo- 
7 ovfxtya or ’ETupuXoyia. (Athen. ii. p. 50, iii. p. 
64.) 4. U(p\ ttjs ’AA*£ai '8peu>v fiiaXltcrou. (Athen. 
ix. p. 393.) 5. ’Arn/fal yXdiaaai^ of which a few 
fragments arc still extant. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 
1568, Pan. 78, 186, 310, 1001, 1021, 1227.) 

6. On the Greek verbs terminating in pi. (Suidas.) 

2. Of Alexandria, a Cynic philosopher, and 
a disciple of Theombrotus. (Diog. Laert. v. 95.) 

3. Of Alexandria, a Peripatetic philosopher. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 84.) There is a work entitled *epl 
Ippyvuas, which has come down to us under the 
name of Demetrius Phalereus, which however, for 
various reasons, cannot be his production : writers 
of a later age (see e.g. §§ 76, 231, 246, 308) are 
referred to in it, and there are also words and ex¬ 
pressions which prove it to be a later work. Most 
critics are therefore inclined to ascribe it to our 
Demetrius of Alexandria. It is written with 
considerable taste, and with reference to the 
best authors, and is a rich source of information 
on the main points of oratory. If the work is 
the production of our Demetrius, who is known 
to have written on oratory (^ropxxai, 
Diog. I Alert./.c.), it must have been written in 
the time of the Antonines. It was first printed in 
Aldus’s P/ctores Graces i. p. 573, &c. Separate 
modern editions were made by J. G. Schneider, 
Altenburg, 1779, 8vo., and Fr. Goller, Lips. 1837, 
8vo. The best critical text is that in WaJz/s Khu¬ 
tor. Graec. vol. ix. init, who has prefixed valuable 
prolegomena. 

4. Of Aspbnduk, a Peripatetic philosopher, ami 
a disciple of Apollonius of Soli. (Diog. Laert. v. 83.) 

5. Of Bithynia. Sec below. 

6. Of Byzantium, a Greek historian, was the 
author of two works (Diog. Laert. v. 83), the one 
containing an account of the migration of the Gauls 
from Europe to Asia, in thirteen books, and the 
other a history of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Anti¬ 
ochus Soter, and of their administration of Libya. 
From the contents of these works we may infer, 
with some probability, that Demetrius lived either 
shortly after dr during the reign of those kings, 
under whom the migration of the Gauls took place, 
in b. c. 279. (Schmidt, dc Fontilmt Veterum in 
enarrand. Eaped. Gutlorum. p. 14, &c.) 

7. Of Byzantium, a Peripatetic philosopher 
(Diog. Laert. v. 83), who is probably the same as 
the Demetrius (Id. ii. 20) beloved and instructed 
by Crito, and wrote a work which is sometimes 
called irtp'i Tronjruv, and sometimes r epi noiypariou 
(unless they were different works), the fourth book 
of which is quoted by Athenaeus (x. p. 452, comp, 
xii. p. 548, xiv. p. 633). This is the only work 
mentioned by ancient writers; but, besides some 
fragments of this, there have been discovered at 
Herculaneum fragments of two other works, viz. 
Trepl tivwv ov^irrydernwr Siairar % and ncpl ray 
TioXuaivov airoplas. (Volum. Ilcrcidan. i. p. 106, 
&c., ed. Oxford.) It is further not impossible that 
this philosopher may be the same as the one who 
tried to dissuade Cato at Utica from committing 
suicide. (Pint. Cat. Min. 65.) 

3. Surnamed Callatianus. [Callatianus.] 

9. Chomatianus. [Chomatianus.] 

10. ChrysoLORAS. [Chrysoi.oras.] 

11. Surnamed Chytras, a Cynic philosopher at 
Alexandria, in the reign of Constantius, who, sus¬ 
pecting him guilty of forbidden practices, ordered 
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him to be tortured. The Cynic bore the pain in¬ 
flicted on him as a true philosopher, and was after¬ 
wards set free again. (Ammian. Marc. xix. 12.) 
He is probably the same as the person mentioned 
bv the emperor Julian (Oral, vii.) by the name of 
Chytron. (Vales, ail Ammian. Marc. L c.) 

12. Of Cnidus, apparently a mythographer, is 
referred to by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 

(i. 1165). 

13. Comic Poet. See below. 

14. Surnamed Cydonius, which surname was 

probably derived from his living at Cydone (Ko- 
Sch'Tj) in Crete (Cantacuz. iv. 16, 39), for he was 
a native cither of Thessalonica or of Byzantium. 
(Voluterran. Comment. Urb. xv.; Allatius, de Con- 
sensu, p. 856.) He flourished during the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. The emperor Jo¬ 
annes Cantacuzenus was much attached to him, 
and raised him to high ofHees at his court. When 
the emperor began to meditate upon embracing the 
monastic life, Demetrius joined him in his design, 
and in a. d 1355 both entered the same monas¬ 
tery. Afterwards Demetrius for a time left his coun¬ 
try, and went to Milan, where he devoted himself 
to the study of Latin and theology. He died in a 
monastery of Crete, but was still alive in a. d. 1384, 
when Manuel Palaeologus succeeded-to the throne, 
for we still possess a letter addressed by Demetrius 
to the emperor on his accession. Demetrius is the 
author of a considerable number of theological 
and other works, many of which have not yet 
been published, and he also translated several 
work8 from the Latin into Greek. The following 
are the most important among the works which 
have appeared in print: 1. Tico Epistles addressed 
to Nicephoros Gregoms and Philotheus. They 
are prefixed to J. Boivin's edition of Nicephorus 
Gregoms, Paris, 1702, fol. 2. Monodia, that is, 
lamentations on those who had fallen at Thcssalo- 
nica during the disturbances of 1343. It is printed 
in Combefisius’s edition of Theophanes, Paris, 1586, 
fol. p. 385, &c. 3. 2u/x6ouA€vTiKor, that is, an 

oration addressed to the Greeks, in which he gives 
them his advice as to how the danger which threat¬ 
ened them from the Turks might be averted. It 
is printed in Combefisius's Auclar. Nov. ii. p. 1221, 
&c. 4. On Callipolis , which Demetrius advised 
the Greeks not to surrender to sultan Miirat, who 
made its surrender the condition of peace. Com- 
liefisius, Atidar. Nov. ii. p. 1284, &c. 5. II«pl too 
naTatppovtiv tov Sai/ardv, was first edited by R. 
Seiler, Basel, 1553, and last and best by Kuinoel, 
Leipzig, 1786, 8vo. 6. An Epistle to Barlaam, on 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, is printed in Ca- 
nisius, Led, Antiq. vol. vi. p. 4, &c., cd. Ingolstadt, 
1604. 7. A work against Gregorius Palarna, was 

first edited by P. Arcudius in his Opuscula Aurea 
Thcol, Gr. (Rome, 1630, 4to., and reprinted in 
1671), which also contain—8. A work against 
Max. Planudes. (Wharton, Append, to Cate's 
Ilistor. Lit. vol. i. p. 47, &c.; Cave, vol. i. p. 510, 
ed. Lond. 1688; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. xi. p. 398, &c.) 

15. Of CyreNK, surnamed Stamnus (Srd/xvoy), 
whom Diogenes Laertius (v. 84) calls a remarkable 
man, but of whom nothing further is known. 

16. Of Carthage, a rhetorician, who lived 
previous to the time of Thrasymachus. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 83.) 

17. Metropolitan of Cyzicus, and surnamed 
Synckllus. He is mentioned by Joannes Scy- 
litza and Georgius Cedrenus in the introductions 
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to their works, from which we may infer, that 
he lived about the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury after Christ. He wrote an exposition of the 
heresy of the Jacobites and Chatzitzarians, which 
is printed with a Latin translation in Combefisius. 
(Auclarium Nov. ii. p. 261.) Another work on 

P rohibited marriages is printed in Leunclaviua. 
Jus Graeco-llom. iv. p. 392.) Some works of his 
are still extant in MS. in the libraries of Paris, 
Rome, and Milan. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. xi. p. 414.) 

18. An epic poet, of whom, in the time of Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (v. 85), nothing was extant except 
three verses on envious persons, which are still pre¬ 
served. They are quoted by Suidas also (s. v. <f>9or c2) 
without the author's name. 

19. An Epicurean philosopher, and a disciple 

of Protarchus, was a native of Laconia. (Diog. 
Laert. x. 26; Strab. xiv. p. 658; Sext Empir. 
Ptp'r/ion. IhjpoOu § 137, with the note of Fabric.) 

20. Of Erythrae, a Greek poet, whom Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (v. 85) calls a trooaKoypdfpos dv- 
dpeviros, and who also wrote historical and rheto¬ 
rical works. He seems to have been a contemporary 
of the grammarian Tyrannion, whom he opposed. 
(Suid. s. v. TuparViuv.) 

21. Of Erythrae, a Greek grammarian, who 
obtained tho civic franchise in Teinnus. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 84.) 

22. Surnamed Yovdirerros, is mentioned among 
the grammarians who wrote on the Homeric poems. 
(Schol. Vend, ad Horn. IL viii. 233, xiii. 137.) 

23. Of Ilium, wrote a history of Troy, which 
is referred to by Eustathius (ad Horn. Od. xi. p. 
452) and Eudocia (p. 128). 

24. The nuthor of a work on the kings of tho 
Jews, from which a statement respecting the cap¬ 
tivity of the Jews is quoted. (Uieronym. Catul. 
IlL Script. 38 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 146.) 

25. Of Magnesia, a Greek grammarian, a con¬ 
temporary of Cicero and Atticus. (Cic. ad Alt. 
viii. 11, iv. 11.) He had, in Cicero's recollec¬ 
tion, sent Atticus a work of his on concord, iff pi 
opovoias, which Cicero also was anxious to read. 
A second work of his, which is often referred 
to, was of an historical and philological nature, 
and treated of poets and other authors who bore 
the same name. (ri€pl bpwupwv iroi-qraju na\ 
(rvyypatpiur; Diog. Laert. i. 38, 79, 112, ii. 52, 
56, v. 3, 75, 89, vi. 79, 84, 88, vii. 169, 185, 
viii. 84, ix. 15, 27, 35, x. 13; Plut Vit. X Oral. 
pp. 844, b., 847, a., Dcmosth. 15, 27, 28, 30 ; 
Harpocrat. s. v. ’Iceuof, and many other passages ; 
A then. xiii. p. 611 ; Dionys. Dcinurch. 1.) 
This important woik, to judge from what is quoted 
from it, contained the lives of the persons treated 
of, and a critical examination of their merits. 

26. Surnamed Moschus, a Greek grammarian, 
who is the author of the argumentum to the Aifl/tfd, 
which bear the name of Orpheus. It is said, that 
there are also glosses by him upon the same poem 
in MS. at Paris. He lived in the 15th century of 
our aera. (Fabric. BibL Gr. xi. p. 418.) 

27. Of Odessa, is mentioned as the author of a 
work on his native city. (Steph. Byz.s. v. ’OStjo-o^S'.) 

28. Phalereus, the most distinguished 
among all the literary persons of this name. He 
was at once an orator, a statesman, a philoso- 
her, and a poet. His surname Phalereus is given 
im from his birthplace, the Attic demos of Phale- 
rus, where he was born about 01. 108 or 109, 
is. c. 345. He was the son of Plianostratus, a 
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man without rank or property (Diog. Laert. v. 75; 
Aelian, V. II. xii. 43); but notwithstanding this, 
he rose to the highest honours at Athens through 
his great natural powers and his perseverance. He 
was educated, together with the poet Menander, 
in the school of Theophrastus. He began his pub¬ 
lic career about b. c. 325, at the time of the dis¬ 
putes respecting Harpalus, and soon acquired a great 
reputation by the talent he displayed in public 
speaking. He belonged to the party of Phocion ; 
and as he acted completely in the spirit of that 
statesman, Cassander, after the death of Phocion 
in b. c. 317, placed Demetrius at the head of the 
administration of Athens. He filled this office for 
ten years in such a manner, that the Athenians 
in their gratitude conferred upon him the most 
extraordinary distinctions, and no less than 3G0 
statues were erected to him. (Diog. Laert. /. c.; 
Diod. xix. 78; Com. Ncp. Miltiad. 6.) Cicero 
says of his administration, “Atheniensium rem 
publicam exsanguem jam ct jaccntcm sustentavit.” 
(/>c lie Publ. ii. 1.) But during the latter period 
of his administration he seems to have become 
intoxicated with his extraordinary good fortune, and 
ho abandoned himself to every kind of dissipation. 
(Athen. vi. p. 272, xii. p. 542 ; Aelian, V. U. ix. 9, 

whore the name of Demetrius Poliorcetes is a mis¬ 
take for DemetriusPhalcreus; Polyb. xii. 13.) This 
conduct called forth a party of malcontents, whose 
exertions and intrigues were crowned in B. c. 307, 
on the approach of Demetrius Poliorcetes to Athens, 
when Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to take 
to flight. (1*1111. Dewet. 8 ; Dionys. Deinurck. 3.) 
His enemies even contrived to induce the people of 
Athens to pass sentence of death upon him, in 
consequence of which his friend Menander nearly 
fell a victim. All his statues, with the exception 
of one, wero demolished. Demetrius Phalcreus 
first went to Thebes (Plut. Dcmetr. 9; Diod. xx. 
45), and thence to the court of Ptolemy Lagi at 
Alexandria, with whom he lived for many years 
on the best terms, and who is even said to have 
entrusted to him the revision of the laws of his 
kingdom. (Aelian, V. II. iii. 17.) During his stay 
at Alexandria, he devoted himself mainly to lite¬ 
rary pursuits, ever cherishing the recollection of 
his own country. (Plut. deKril. p. 602, f.) The 
successor of Ptolemy Lagi, however, was hostile 
towards Demetrius, probably for having advised 
Ilia father to appoint another of his sons as his 
successor, and Demetrius was sent into exile to 
Upper Egypt, where he is said to have died of the 
bite of a snake. (Diog. Laert. v. 78; Cic. pro Da- 
bir. Post. 9.) 11 is death appears to have taken 

place soon after the year b. c. 283. 

Demetrius Phalereus was the last among the 
Attic orators worthy of the name (Cic. Brut. 8; 
Quintil. x. 1. § 80), and his orations bore evident 
marks of the decline of oratory, for they did not 
possess the sublimity which characterizes those of 
Demosthenes : those of Demetrius were soft, insi¬ 
nuating, and rather effeminate, and his style was 
graceful, elegant, and blooming (Cic. Brut. 9, 82, 
deOrat. ii. 23, Oral. 27; Quintil. x. I. § 33); but 
lie maintained withal a happy medium between 
the sublime grandeur of Demosthenes, and the 
flourishing declamations of his successors. His 
numerous writings, the greater part of which 
he probably composed during his residence in 
Egypt (Cic. dc Fin. v. 9), embraced subjects of the 
most varied kinds, and the li6t of them given by 
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Diogenes Laertius (v. 80, &c.) shews that he was 
a man of the most extensive acquirements. These 
works, which were partly historical, partly politi¬ 
cal, partly philosophical, and partly poetical, have 
all perished. The work on elocution (7T€pl ippi)- 
veilas) which has come down under his name, is 
probably the work of an Alexandrian sophist of the 
name of Demetrius. [See above. No. 3.] It is said 
that A. Mai has discovered in a Vatican palimpsest 
some genuine fragments of Demetrius Phalereus. 
For a list of his works see Diogenes Laertius, who 
has devoted a chapter to him. (v. 5.) Ilia literary 
merits are not confined to what he wrote, for he 
was a man of a practical turn of mind, and not a 
mere scholar of the closet; whatever he learned or 
knew was applied to the practical business of life, 
of which the following facts are illustrations. The 
performance of tragedy had greatly fallen into dis¬ 
use at that time at Athens, on account of the great 
expenses involved in it; and in older to afford the 
people less costly and yet intellectual amusement, 
he caused the Homeric and other poems to be re¬ 
cited on the stage by rhapsodists. (Athen. xiv. 
p. 620; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1473.) It is also 
believed that it was owing to his influence with 
Ptolemy Lagi that books were collected at Alex¬ 
andria, and that ho thus laid the foundation of tho 
library which was formed under Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphia There is, however, no reason whatever 
for calling him the first in the series of librarians 
at Alexandria, any more than there is for the be¬ 
lief that he took part in the Greek translation of 
the Septungint. A life of Demetrius Phalereus 
was written by Asclepiadas (Athen. xiii. p. 567), 
but it is lost. Among the modem works upon 
him and his merits, see Bonamy, in the Mtmoircs 
de l'Acad, des Inscript, vol. viii. p. 157, &c.; II. 
Dohm, Dc Vita et Debits Dcmetrii Plulerei , Kiel, 
1825, 4to. ; Parthey, Das Alexandr. Museum , pp. 
35, &c., 38, &c., 71 ; ltitsehl, Die Aleccand. Bib- 
Hath. p. 15. 

29. A Platonic philosopher who lived in tho 
reign of Ptolemy Dionysus, about u. c. 85. (Lucian, 
de Column. 16.) He was opposed to the extra¬ 
vagant luxuries of the court of Ptolemy, and was 
charged with drinking water and not appearing in 
woman's dress at the Dionysin. He was punished 
by being compelled publicly to drink a quantity of 
wine and to appear in woman's clothes. He is pro¬ 
bably the same as the Demetrius mentioned by M. 
Aurelius Antoninus (viii. 25), whom Gataker con¬ 
founds with Demetrius Phalereus. 

30. Sumamed Pugil, a Greek grammarian, is 

mentioned as the author of a work irepl 5 ioKIktou 
(Etymol. Magn. s. v. and seems also to 

have written on Homer. (Apollon. Soph. s. v. 
oira£6ptvos.) 

31. Of Saga lassus, the author of a work en¬ 
titled napdoviKiKa. (Lucian, de Hist. Conscrib. 32.) 

32. Of Salamis, wrote a work on the island of 
Cyprus. (Stcph. Byz. s. v. Kapircuria.) 

33. Of Scepsis, was a Greek grammarian of 
the time of Aristarchus and Crates. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 609.) He was a man of good family and an 
acute philologer. (Diog. Laert. v. 84.) He was 
the author of a very extensive work which is 
very often referred to, and bore the title T puucds 
ZiaKoapos. It consisted of at least twenty-six 
books. (Strab. xiii. p. 603 and passim ; Athen. iii. 
pp. 80, 91 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 2i\irStoi'.) This 
work was an liistorieal and geographical common- 
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tary on that part of the second hook of the Iliad 
in which the forces of the Trojans are enumerated. 
(Comp. Harpocrat. s. vv. 'ASpdoTeiou, SopywASat; 
Schol. ad Apollon . Ilhod. i. 1123, 1165.) He is 
sometimes simply called the Scepsian (Strab. ix. 
pp. 438, 439, x. pp. 456, 472, 473, 489), arid 
sometimes simply Demetrius. (Strab. xii. pp. 551, 
552, xiii. pp. 596, 600, 602.) The numerous other 
passages in which Demetrius of Scepsis is men¬ 
tioned or quoted, are collected by Westcrmann on 
Vossius, De Ilist. Grace, p. 179, &c. 

34. Of Smyrna, a Greek rhetorician of uncer¬ 
tain date. (Diog. Laert. v. 84.) 

35. Of Sunium, a Cynic philosopher, was 
educated in the school of the sophist Rhodius, 
and was an intimate friend of the physician Anti- 
philus. He is said to have travelled up the 
Nile for the purpose of seeing the pyramids and 
the statue of Memnon. (Lucian, Toxur. 27, adv. 
Indoct. 19.) He appears, however, to have spent 
some part of his life at Corinth, where he acquired 
great celebrity as a- teacher of the Cynic philosophy, 
and was a strong opponent of Apollonius of Tyana. 
(Philostr. Vit. A poll. iv. 25.) His life falls in the 
reigns of Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, and 
Domitian. He was a frank and open-hearted man, 
who did not scruple to censure even the most pow¬ 
erful when he thought that they deserved it. In 
consequence of this, he was sent into exile, but he 
preserved the same noble freedom and independ¬ 
ence, notwithstanding his poverty and sufferings; 
and on one occasion, when the emperor Vespasian 
during a journey met him, Demetrius did not shew 
the slightest symptom of respect. Vespasian was 
indulgent enough to take no other vengeance ex¬ 
cept by calling him a dog. (Scncc. dc Bene/, vii. 
1, 8; Suet. Vcspas. 13; Dion Cass. Ixvi. 13; 
Tacit. Ann. xvi. 34, Hist. iv. 40; Luchin, de Sal- 
tal. 63.) 

36. Syncki.lus. See No. 17. 

37. A Syrian, a Greek rhetorician, who lectured 
on rhetoric at Athens. Cicero, during his stay 
there in b. c. 79, was a very diligent pupil of his. 
(Cic. Brut. 91.) 

38. Of Tarsus, a poet who wrote Satyric 
dramas. (Diog. Laert. v. 85.) The name T apoi- 
k6s , which Diogenes applies to him, is believed 
by Casaubon (de Satyr. Poes. p. 153, &c. ed. Rams- 
hom) to refer to a peculiar kind of poetry rather 
than to the native place of Demetrius. Another 
Demetrius of Tarsus is introduced as a speaker in 
Plutarch's work “ de Oniculorum Defcctu,” where 
he is described as returning home from Britain, 
but nothing further is known about him. 

39. A Tragic actor, mentioned by Hesy- 
cliius (s. v. ATjjurfrpios): he may be the same as 
the M. Demetrius whom Acrun (ad Ilorat. Sat. i. 
10. 18, 79) describes as a “ Spaparoirotos , t. e. 
modulator, histrio, actor fabularum." Horace him¬ 
self treats him with contempt, and calls him an 
ape. Wcichort (dc Ilorat. Obtrect. p. 283, &c.) sup¬ 
poses that he was only a person who lived at Rome 
in the time of Horace and taught the art of scenic 
declamation; while others consider him to be the 
Sicilian, Demetrius Megas, who obtained the Ro¬ 
man franchise from J. Caesar through the influence 
of Dolabella, and who is often mentioned under 
the name of P. Cornelius. 

40. Of Trokzene, a Greek grammarian, who is 
referred to by Athenaeus. (i. p. 29, iv. p. 139.) 
He is probably the same as the one who, accord- 
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ing to Diogenes Laertius (viii. 74), wrote against 
the sophists. 

Besides these, there are some writers of the 
name of Demetrius who cannot be identified with 
any of those here mentioned, as neither their na¬ 
tive places nor any surnames are mentioned by 
which they might be recognized. For example, 
Demetrius the author of * Paniphyliaca." (Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 440), Demetrius, the author of “Argo- 
lica" (Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 14), and Demetrius 
the author of a work entitled irepl rur /tar’ Atyun- 
tov. (Athen. xv. p. 680.) In Suidas (s. v. Toi/Say), 
where we read of an historian Democritus, we 
have probably to read Demetrius. [L.S.J 

DEMETRIUS (Arj/xrjrpios), of Bithynia, an 
epigrammatic poet, the author of two distiches on 
the cow of Myron, in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Anal. ii. 65; Jacobs, ii. 64.) It is not 
known whether he was the same person as the 
philosopher Demetrius of Bithynia, son of Diphi- 
lus, whom Diogenes Laertius mentions (v. 84). 
Diogenes (v. 85) also mentions an epic poet named 
, Demetrius, three of whose verses he preserves; and 
also a Demetrius of Tarsus, a satyric poet [see 
above, No. 38], and another Demetrius, an iambic 

K t, whom he calls wutp&t arrfp. The epigrams of 
metrius are very indifferent. [P. S.J 

DEMETRIUS (A ripfcpios), an Athenian 
comic port of the old comedy. (Diog. Laert. 
v. 85.) The fragments which are ascribed to 
him contain allusions to events which took place 
about the 92nd and 94th Olympiads (u. c. 412, 
404); but there is another in which mention is 
made of Seleucus and Agathocles. This would 
bring the life of the author below the 118th 
Olympiad, that is, upwards of 100 years later 
than the periods suggested by the other frag¬ 
ments. The only explanation is that of Clinton 
and Meineke, who suppose two Dcmctrii, the one 
a poet of the old comedy, the other of the new. 
That the later fragment belongs to the new comedy 
is evident from its subject as well as from its date. 
To the elder Demetrius must be assigned the 
2iK€A/a or of, which is quoted by Athenaeus 
iii. p. 108, f.), Aelian (N. A. xii. 10), Hesychius 
a. v. ’Epiriipovs), and the Etyinologicon Magnum 
s. v. ''Eppijpoi). Other quotations, without the 
mention of the play from which they arc taken, 
are made by Athenaeus (ii. p. 56, a.) and Stobaeus 
( Ftorileg. . ii. 1). The only fragment of the younger 
Demetrius is that mentioned above, from the 
'Aptonay'niji (Ath. ix. p. 405, e.), which fixes his 
date, in Clinton's opinion, after 2 99 it. c. (Clinton, 
F. II. sub aim.; Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace, i. 
pp. 264—266, ii. pp. 876—878, iv. pp. 539, 
540.) [P. S.] 

DEMETRIUS ( Arjpijrpios ), the name of seve¬ 
ral ancient physicians, who are often confounded 
together, and whom it is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish with certainty. 

1. A native of Apninea in Bithynia, who wnq 
a follower of Ilerophilus, and therefore lived pro¬ 
bably in the third or second century b. c. He 
is frequently quoted by Caelius Aurelianus, who 
has preserved the titles of some of his works, and 
some extracts from them. In some places he is 
called * Attalcus” (De Morb. Acut. iii. 18, p. 249; 
De Morb . Chron. ii. 2, p. 367), but this is only a 
mistake for u Apameus” as is proved by the same 
passage being quoted in one place (p. 249) from 
Demetrius and in another from Demetrius 
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Apameus. (De Morb. Citron . v. 9, p. 581.1 He is 
also several times quoted by Soranus. (De Arte 
Obstetr. pp. 99, 101, 102, 206, 210, 285.) 

2. A physician called by Galen by the title of 
Archiater (De Antid. L 1, voL xiv. p. 4; De The- 
riaca ad Pison. c. 12, vol. xiv. p. 261), must have 
lived in the second century after Christ, as that 
title was not invented till the reign of Nero. (Diet, 
of Ant. s. v. Archiater.) Galen speaks of him as a 
contemporary. 

3. A native of Bithvnia, who is quoted by He- 
racleides of Tarentum (apud Gal. De Compos. Me- 
dicam. sec. Gen. iv. 7, vol. xiii. p. 722), must have 
lived about the third or second century b. c., as 
Mantias, the tutor of Heraclides, was a pupil of 
Ilerophilus. He is probably the same person as 
the native of Apamea. 

4. Demetkius Pkpagomenus. IPkpagome- 

NU8.] [W. A. G.J 

DEME'TRIUS, artists. 1. An architect, who, 
in conjunction with Paeonius, finished the great 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which Chersiphron 
had begun about 220 years before. He probably 
lived about b. c. 340, but his date cannot be fixed 
with certainty. Vitruvius calls him servus Diunae , 
that is, a UpdSouXos. (Vitruv. vii. Pracf. $ 16 ; 
Ciikrsiphon.) 

2. A statuary of some distinction. Pliny men¬ 

tions his statue of Lysinmche, who was a priestess 
of Athena for sixty-four years ; his statue of 
Athena, which was called Musiai (powiico), be¬ 
cause the serpents on the Gorgon’s head sounded 
like the strings of a lyre when struck; and his 
equestrian statue of Simon, who was the earliest 
writer on horsemanship. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 
§ 15.) Now Xenophon mentions a Simon who 
wrote irtpl ImriKiis , and who dedicated in the 
Eleusinium at Athens a bronze horse, on the base 
of which his own feats of horsemanship ( ra iavrov 
tpya) were represented in relief (wep* 1, 

init.). The Eleusinium was built by Pericles. It 
would seem therefore that Simon, and consequent¬ 
ly Demetrius, lived between the time of Pericles 
and the latter part of Xenophon's life, that is, in 
the latter half of the fifth or the former half of the 
fourth century b. c. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he could have been a contemporary of Lysip¬ 
pus, as Meyer supposes. Hirt mentions a bas- 
relief in the Museo Nani, at Venice, which he 
thinks may have been copied from the equestrian 
statue of Simon. (Gesch.d. liild. Kunst. p. 191.) 

According to Quintilian (xii. 10), Demetrius 
was blamed for adhering in his statues so closely 
to the likeness as to impair their beauty. lie is 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (v. 85). There 
can be little doubt that he is the same person as 
Demetrius of Alopccc, whose bronze statue of 
Pellichus is described by Lucian (Philoj^s. 18, 20), 
wlio, on account of the defect just mentioned, calls 
Demetrius ov ShoiroiSs rts 9 oAA’ dvQpotiroitoius. A 
ATjpijTpios ATjp.T]Tplov y\u<ptvs is mentioned in an 
extant inscription. (Bockh, i. 1330, No. 1409.) 

3. A painter, whose time is unknown. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 83.) Perhaps he is the same who is 
mentioned by Diodorus (Exc. VaL xxxi. 8) as 
ArjpriTpios 6 TOTr<rypd<pos, or, as Miiller reads, 
roixoypa<pos (Arch. d. Kunst . § 182, n. 2), and 
who lived at Rome about b. c. 164. Valerius 
Maximus calls him pictor Alexandrinus (v. 1. 
§ 1 ). 

4. An Ephesian silversmith, who made silver 
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shrines for Artemis. (Acts of the A]X>stlcs, xix. 
24.) [P. S.] 

DEMIA'NUS, CLAU'DIUS, a contemporary 
of Nero. He had been thrown into prison by L. 
Vetus, the proconsul of Asia, for his criminal con¬ 
duct; but he was released by Nero, that he might 
join Fortunatus, a freedman of L. Vetus, in accus¬ 
ing his patron. (Tac. Ami. xvi. 10.) [L. S.J 

DE'MIPHON, a king of Phlagusa, who, in 

order to avert a pestilence, was commanded by an 
oracle every year to sacrifice a noble maiden. He 
obeyed the command, and had every year a maiden 
drawn by lot, but did not allow his own daughters 
to draw lots with the rest. One Mastusius, whose 
daughter had been sacrificed, was indignant at the 
king's conduct, and invited him and his daughters 
to a sacrificial feast. Mastusius killed the king's 
daughters, and gave their blood in a cup to the 
father to drink. The king, on discovering the 
deed, ordered Mastusius and the cup to be thrown 
into the sea, which hence received the name of the 
Mastusian. (Hygin. Poet. A sir. ii. 40. [L. S.] 

DEMIURGUS (Aijfxiovpyis), the author, ac¬ 
cording to the Vatican Codex, of a single epigram 
in the Greek Anthology. (Bninck, AnaL iii. 257; 
Jacobs, iv. 224, No. dii., xiii. 882.) [P. S.] 

DEMO (At]pm)> a name of Demeter. (Sai¬ 
das, s. v. A? yu&.) It also occurs as a proper name 
of other mythical beings, such as the Cumnean 
Sibyl (Paus. x. 12. § 1) and a daughter of Celeus 
and Mctaneira, who, together with her sisters, 
kindly received Demeter at the well Callichoros in 
Attica. (Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 109.) [L. S.] 

DEMOCE'DKS (At^/c^s), the son of Calli- 
phon, a celebrated physician of Crotona, in Magna 
Graecia, who lived in the sixth century n. c. lie 
left his native country and went to Acginn, where 
he received from the public treasury the sum of 
one talent per annum for his medical services, *. e. 
(if we reckon, with Ilussey, Ancient Weights and 
Money , <£c., the Aeginetan drachma to be wortli 
one shilling and a penny three farthings) not quite 
344/. The next year he went to Athens, where 
he was paid one hundred minac, t. c. rather more 
than 406/.; and the year following he removed to 
the island of Samos in the Aegean sea, and re¬ 
ceived from Polycrates, the tyrant, the increased 
salary of two talents, i. c. (if the Attic standard bo 
meant) 487/. 10s. (Herod, iii. 131.) He accom¬ 
panied Polycrates when he was seized and put to 
death by Oroetes, the Persian governor of Sardis 
(ac. 522), by whom he was himself seized and 
carried prisoner to Susa to the court of Dareius, the 
sou of Hystaspes. Here ho acquired great riches 
and reputation by curing the king’s foot, and the 
breast of the queen Atossa. (Ibid. c. 133.) It is 
added by Dion Chrysostom (Dissert, i. De Tnvid. 
p. 652, sq.), that Dareius ordered the physicians 
who had been unable to cure him to be put to 
death, and that they were saved at the interces¬ 
sion of Democedes. Notwithstanding his honours 
at the Persian court, he was always desirous of 
returning to his native country. In order to effect 
this, he pretended to enter into the views and in¬ 
terests of the Persians, and procured by means of 
Atossa that he should be sent with some nobles to 
explore the coast of Greece, and ascertain in what 
parts it might be most successfully attacked. 
When they arrived at Tarentum, the king, Aris- 
tophilides, out of kindness to Democedes, seized 
the Persians as spies, which afforded the physician 
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nn opportunity of escaping to Crotona. Here he 
finally settled, and married the daughter of the 
famous wrestler, Milo; the Persians having fol¬ 
lowed him to Crotona, and in vain demanded that 
he should be restored. (Herod, iii. 137.) Accord¬ 
ing to Suidas (s. v.) he wrote a work on Medicine. 
He is mentioned also by Aelian ( V. II. viii; 17) 
and John Tzetzes {Hist. ix. 3) ; and Dion Cassius 
names him with Hippocrates (xxxviii. 18) as two 
of the most celebrated physicians of antiquity. 
By Dion Chrysostom he is called by mistake 
Demodocus. [ W. A. G.] 

DEMO'CHARES (Aifioxdpys). 1- A son of 
Laches, a Greek philosopher and friend of Arce- 
silas and Zeno. (Diog. Laert. iv. 41, vii. 14.) 

*2. Of Paeania in Attica, a son of Demosthenes's 
sister. He inherited the true patriotic sentiments 
of his great uncle, though it cannot perhaps be 
denied, that in his mode of acting and speaking he 
transgressed the boundaries of a proper freedom 
and carried it to the verge of impudence. Timaeus 
in his history calumniated his personal character, 
but Democharcs has found an able defender in Poly¬ 
bius. (xii. 13.) After the death of Demosthenes, 
he was one of the chief supporters of the anti- 
Macedonian party at Athens, and distinguished 
himself as a man of the greatest energy both in 
words and deeds. (Athen. xiii. p. 593; Pint. 
Demetr. 24 ; Aelian, V. H. iii. 7, viii. 12.) His 
political merits are detailed in the psephisma which 
is preserved in Plutarch ( Vit. XOrat. p. 851), and 
which was carried on the proposal of his son 
Laches. There are considerable difficulties in re¬ 
storing tho chronological order of the leading 
events of his life, and we shall confine ourselves 
here to giving an outline of them, as they have 
been made out by Droyscn in the works cited 
below. After the restoration of the Athenian 
democracy in n. c. 307 by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
Demochares was at the head of the patriotic party, 
and remained in that position till b. c. 303, when 
he was compelled by the hostility of Stratocles to 
flee from Athens. (Plut. Demetr. 24.) lie re¬ 
turned to Athens in u. c. 298, and in the be¬ 
ginning of the war which lasted for four years, 
from b. c. 297 to 294, and in which Demetrius 
Poliorcetes recovered the influence in Greece, 
which he had lost at the battle of Ipsus, De¬ 
mochares fortified Athens by repairing its walls, 
and provided the city with ammunition and provi¬ 
sion. In the second year of that war (n. c. 296) 
he was sent as ambassador, first to Philip (Seneca, 
</e Ira , iii. 23), and afterwards to Antipatcr, the 
son of Cassander. (Polyb. L c.) In the same 
year he concluded a treaty with the Boeotians, 
in consequence of which he was expelled soon 
after by the antidemocratic party, probably through 
tho influence of Lachares. In the archonship of 
Diodes, B. c. 287 or 286, however, he again re¬ 
turned to Athens, and distinguished himself in 
the administration of the public finances, espe¬ 
cially by reducing the expenditure. About b. c. 
282 he was sent as ambassador to Lysimachus, 
from whom he obtained at first thirty, and after¬ 
wards one hundred talents. At the same time he 
proposed an embassy to the king of Egypt, from 
which the Athenians gained the sum of fifty 
talents. The last act of his life of which we have 
any record, is that, in b. c. 280, in the archonship 
of Gorgias, he proposed and carried the decree in 
honour of his uncle Demosthenes. (Plut. Vit. 
X Orat. pp. 847, 850.) 
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Democharcs developed his talents and principles 
in all probability under the direction of Demos¬ 
thenes, and he came forward as a public orator as 
early as b. c. 322, when Antipater demanded of tho 
Athenians to deliver up to him the leaders of the 
popular party. ( Plut Vit. X Orat. p. 847.) Some 
time after the restoration of the democracy he 
supported Sophocles, who proposed a decree that 
no philosopher should establish a school without 
the sanction of the senate and people, and that any 
one acting contrary to this law should be punished 
with death. (Diog. Laert v. 38 ; Athen. v. pp. 
187, 215, xi. p. 508, xiii. p. 610 ; Pollux, ix. 42; 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. xv. 2. Comp. Sophoclks.) 
Demochares left behind him not only several 
orations (a fragment of one of them is preserved 
in Rutilius Lupus [p. 7, &c.J, but also an ex¬ 
tensive historical work, in which he related the 
history of his own time, but which, ns Cicero 
says, was written in an oratorical rather than an 
historical style. (Cic. Brut. 83, de Orat. ii. 23.) 
The twenty-first book of it is quoted by Athen- 
aeus (vi. p. 252, &c. Comp. Plut. Demos/h. 30 ; 
Lucian, Macrob. 10.) With the exception of a 
few fragments, his orations ns well ns his history 
are lost. (Droysen, Gesch. der Nudfulger A leantu l. 
p. 497, &c., and more especially his essay in 
the ZcitscJirift fur die AUcrthiimstcisscuschafi for 
1836, Nos. 20 and 21 ; Westermann, GescL dcr 
Grkdi. Bercdts. $ 53, notes 12 and 13. $ 72, 
note 1). 

3. Of Leuconoe in Attica, was married to the 
mother of Demosthenes, who mentions him in his 
orations against Aphobus (pp. 818, 836). Ruhn- 
ken {ad Until. tup. p. 7, Ac.) confounds him with 
the nephew of Demosthenes. 

4. Of Soli, a Greek poet, of whom Plutarch 

{Demetr. 27) has preserved a sarcasm upon Deme¬ 
trius Poliorcetes. [L. S.] 

DEMOCLK1TUS. [Clkoxrnus.] 

DEMOCLES ( ArjfxoKKijs ). 1. Of Phigalcia, 
one of the ancient Greek historians. (Dionys. 
de Thucyd.,jud. 5 ; Strab. i. p. 58.) 

2. An Attic orator, and a contemporary of De¬ 
mochares, among whose opponents he is mentioned. 
(Timaeus, ap. Harpocrat. s. v. $ vd icpdv irvp.) 
lie was a disciple of Theophrastus, and is chiefly 
known as the defender of the children of Lycurgus 
against the calumnies of Moeroclcs and Mene- 
saechmus. (Plut. Vit. X Orat. p.842, D.) It seems 
that in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
some orations of Democlcs were still extant, since 
that critic {Deinarch. 11) attributes to him nn 
oration, which went by the name of Deinarchus. 
It must be observed that Dionysius and Suidas 
call this orator by the patronymic form of his 
name, Democleides, and that Ruhnkcn {Ilist. crit. 
orat. Graec. p. 92) is inclined to consider him as 
the same person with Democleides who was archon 
in b. c. 316. (Diod. xix. 17.) 

3. Sumamed the Beautiful, an Athenian youth, 

who was beloved by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
on one occasion being surprised by his lover in the 
bath, escaped from his voluptuous embraces by 
leaping into a caldron filled with boiling water. 
(Plut. Demetr. 24.) [L S.] 

DEMOCOON (A €/iok6uv\ a natural son of 
Priam, who came from Abydos to assist his father 
against the Greeks, but was slain by Odysseus. 
(Horn. I/, iv. 500 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.] 

DEMOCOPUS MYRILLA, was the architect 
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of the theatre at Syracuse, about b. c. 4*20. (Eu- 
stath. ad Horn. Od. iii. 68.) [P. S.] 

DEMO'CRATKS. [Damocrates.] 

DEMOCRATES (At igoKpdrns). 1. Of Aphid- 
na, an Attic orator of the time of Demosthenes, 
who belonged to the anti-Macedonian party. He 
was a son of Sophilus, and was sent with other 
ambassadors to Philip to receive his oath to the 
treaty with Athens. He was also one of the am¬ 
bassadors who accompanied Demosthenes to the 
Thebans, to conclude a treaty with them against 
Philip. As an orator he seems to have been a 
man of second rate. (Demosth. de Coron. pp. 235, 
291.) A fragment of one of his orations is pre¬ 
served in Aristotle. (Rhet. iii 4. § 3.) 

2. A Pythagorean philosopher, concerning whom 
absolutely nothing is known. A collection of mo¬ 
ral maxims, allied the golden sentences (yiwpat 
Xpvaai) has come down to us under his name, and 
are distinguished for their soundness and sim¬ 
plicity. They are written in the Ionic dialect, 
from which some writers have inferred, that they 
were written at a very early period, whereas others 
think it more probable that they are the production 
of the ago of J. Caesar. Rut nothing can be said 
with certainty, for want of both external and in¬ 
ternal evidence. Some of these sentences are 
quoted by Stobacus and are found in some MSS. 
under the name of Democritus, which however 
seems to be a mere mistake, arising from the re¬ 
semblance of the two names. They are collected 
and printed in the several editions of the sentences 
of Demophilu8. [Dkmophilu*.] 

3. An Epicurean philosopher, who according 
to Plutarch ( c. Efricur . p. 1100) was charged by 
Epicurus with having copied from his works. Ho 
may possibly be the same ns the Democratcs who 
according to the same Plutarch ( Pol it. Praecept. 
p. 803) lived at Athens about B. c. 340. 

4. Of Tcncdos, a distinguished wrestler, of 

whom there was a statue at Olympia. (Pnus. vi. 
17. § 1.) He is probably the same as the one of 
whom an anecdote is related by Aelian. ( V. H. 
iv. 15.) [L. S.] 

DEMO'CRINES (A-tyioKp(trqs), a Greek gram¬ 
marian, who is referred to in the Venetian Scholia 
on Homer (IL ii. 744. Comp. Villoison, Proleg. 
p. xxx.) [L. S.j 

DEMOCRITUS. [Damocritus.] 

DEMO'CRITUS (Arj^Kpiros), was a native of 
Abdera in Thrace, an Ionian colony of Teoa. 
(Aristot. da Cod. iii. 4, Meteor, ii. 7, with Idelcr's 
note.) Some called him a Milesian, and the name 
of his father too is stated differently. (Diog. Laert. 
ix. 34, &c.) His birth year was fixed by Apol- 
lodorus in 01. 00. 1, or b. c. 460, while Tlirasyllus 
had referred it to 01. 77. 3. (Diog. Laert. I,c. 
§ 41, with Menage's note ; Gellius, xvii. 21 ; 
Clinton, F. IT. ad ann. 460.) Democritus had 
called himselfforty years younger than Anaxagoras. 
His father, Ilegesistratus,—or as others cailed him 
Damasippus or Athenocritus,—was possessed of so 
large a property, that he was able to receive and 
treat Xerxes on his march through Abdera. De¬ 
mocritus spent the inheritance, which his father 
left him, on travels into distant countries, which he 
undertook to satisfy his extraordinary thirst for 
knowledge. He travelled over a great part of 
Asia, and, as some state, he even reached India 
and Aethiopia. (Cic. de Fir. v. 19; Strabo, xvi. 
p 703; A. H. C. Getters, Quaestiones Democrit. 
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p. 15, &c.) • We know that he wrote on Babylon 
and Meroe ; lie must also have visited Egypt, and 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 98) even states, that he lived 
there for a period of five years. He himself de¬ 
clared (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 304), that among 
his contemporaries none had made greater journeys, 
seen more countries, and made the acquaintance of 
more men distinguished in every kind of science 
than himself. Among the last he mentions in par¬ 
ticular the Egyptian mathematicians (dpTrcSovan- 
rai ; comp. Sturz, de Dialect. Maced, p. 98), whose 
knowledge he praises, without, however, regarding 
himself inferior to them. Theophrastus, too, spoke 
of him as a man who had seen many countries. 
(Aelian, V. IT. iv. 20; Diog. Laert. ix. 35.) It 
was his desire to acquire an extensive knowledge 
of nature that led him into distant countries at a 
time when travelling was the principal means of 
acquiring an intellectual and scientific culture ; 
and after returning to his native land he occupied 
himself only with philosophical investigations, 
especially such as related to natural history. In 
Greece itself, too, he endeavoured by means of 
travelling and residing in the principal cities to ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of Hellenic culture and civiliza¬ 
tion. He mentioned many Greek philosophers in 
his writings, and his wealth enabled him to pur¬ 
chase the works they had written. He thus suc¬ 
ceeded in excelling, in the extent of his knowledge, 
all the earlier Greek philosophers, among whom 
Ijeucippus, the founder of the atomistic theory, is 
said to have exercised the greatest influence upon 
his philosophical studies. The opinion that he was 
a disciple of Anaxagoras or of the Pythagoreans 
(Diog Laert. ix. 38), perhaps arose merely from 
the fact, that he mentioned them in his writings. 
The account of his hostility towards Anaxagoras, 
is contradicted by several passages in which he 
speaks of him in terms of high praise. (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 14 ; Scxt. Empir. adv. Math. vii. 
140.) It is further said, that he was on terms 
of friendship with Hippocrates, and some writers 
even speak of a correspondence between Demo¬ 
critus and Hippocrates ; but this statement 
does not seem to be deserving of credit. (Diog. 
Laert. ix. $ 42; Brandis, Handbuch dci' Griech. v. 
Rom. Phi/os. p. 300.) As he was a contemporary 
of Plato, it may be that he was acquainted with 
Socrates, perhaps even with Plato, who, however, 
does not mention Democritus anywhere. (Her¬ 
mann, System der Platan. Philos, i. p. 284.) Aris¬ 
totle describes him and his views as belonging to 
the ante-Socratic period (Arist. Mctaph. xiii. 4 ; 
Phys. ii. 2. de Partib. A trim. i. 1); but modern 
scholars, such as the learned Dutchman Groen van 
Prinstcrer ( Proaopogruph . Platon. p.4l, &c., comp. 
Brandis, l. c. p. 292, &c.), assert, that there arc 
symptoms in Plato which shew a connexion with 
Democritus, and the same scholar pretends to dis¬ 
cover in Plato's language and style an imitation of 
Democritus. (Pcrsop. Plat. p. 42.) The many 
anecdotes about Democritus which are preserved, 
especially in Diogenes Laertius, shew that he was 
a man of a most sterling and honourable character. 
His diligence was incredible : he lived exclusively 
for his studies, and his disinterestedness, modesty, 
and simplicity are attested by many features which 
are related of him. Notwithstanding his great 
property, he seems to have died in poverty, 
though highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens, not 
so much on account of his philosophy, as “be* 


natural phaenomena. His fellow-citizens honoured 
him with presents in money and bronze statues. 
Even the scoffer Timon, who in his silli spared no 
one, speaks of Democritus only in terms of praise. 
He died at an advanced age (some say that he was 
109 years old), and even the manner in which he 
died is characteristic of his medical knowledge, 
which, combined as it was with his knowledge of 
nature, caused a report, which was believed by 
some persons, that he was a sorcerer and a magician. 
(Plin. H. N. xxiv. 17, xxx. 1.) His death is 
placed in 01. 105. 4, or B. c. 357, in which year 
Hippocrates also is said to have died. (Clinton, 
F. II. ad ann. 357.) We cannot leave unnoticed 
the tradition that Democritus deprived himself of 
his sight, in order to be less disturbed in his pur¬ 
suits. (Cic. de Fin. v. 29 ; Gellius, x. 17 ; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 36 ; Cic. 'fuse. v. 39 ; Menage, ad Dioy. 
Laert. ix. 43.) But this tradition is one of the 
inventions of a later age, which was fond of 
piquant anecdotes. It is more probable that he 
may have lost his sight by too severe application 
to study. (Brandis, l. c. p. 298.) This loss, 
however, did not disturb the cheerful disposition 
of his mind and his views of human life, which 
prompted him everywhere to look at the cheerful 
and comical side of things, which later writers took 
to mean, that he always Laughed at the follies of 
men. (Scnec. de Ira , ii. 10; Aclian, V. II. iv. 
20 .) 

Of the extent of his knowledge, which embraced 
not only natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics 
(Brandis, in the Rhein. Mus. iii. p. 134, &c.), gram¬ 
mar, music, and philosophy, but various other use¬ 
ful arts, we may fonn some notion from the list of 
his numerous works which is eiven by Diogenes 
Laertius (ix. 46—49), and which, as Diogenes 
expressly states, contains only his genuine works. 
The grammarian Thrasyllus, a contemporary of the 
emperor Tiberius, arranged them, like the works of 
Plato, into tetralogies. The importance which 
was attached to the researches of Democritus is 
evident from the fact, that Aristotle is reported to 
have written a work in two books on the problems 
of Democritus. (Diog. Laert. v. 26.) His works 
were composed in the Ionic dialect, though not 
without some admixture of the local peculiarities of 
Abdera. (Philopon. in Aristot. de yener. ei cor¬ 
rupt. fol. 7, a.; Simplic. ad Aristot. de Coelo , fol. 
150, a.; Suid. s. v. fivcrpds.) They are neverthe¬ 
less much praised by Cicero on account of the 
poetical beauties and the liveliness of their style, 
and are in this respect compared even with the 
works of Plato. (Groen van Prinsterer, /. c.; Cic. 
de Div. ii. 64, de Oral. i. 11, Orat. 20 ; Dionys. 
de Compos, verb. 24 ; Plut. Sympos. v. 7, p. 683.) 
Pyrrhon is said to have imitated his style (Euseb. 
Praep. Evany, xiv. 6), and even Timon praises it, 
and calls it nep[<ppova ual dyepivoor \iox , ) v - (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 40.) Unfortunately, not one of his 
works has come down to us, and the treatise which 
we possess under his name is considered spurious. 
Callimachus wrote glosses upon his works and made 
a list of them (Suid. s. v.) ; but they must have 
been lost at an early time, since even Simplicius 
does not appear to have read them (Papencordt, de 
Atomicomm doclrina , p. 22), and since compara¬ 
tively few fragments have come down to us, and 


cal matters. There is a very good collection of 
these fragments by F. G. A. Mullacb, “ Democriti 
Abderitae operum fragmenta,” Berlin, 1843, 8vo. 
Besides this work, which contains also elaborate 
dissertations on the life and writings of Democritus, 
the student may consult—1. Burchardt, Comment, 
crit. de Democriti de sensibus philosophies in two pro¬ 
grams, Mindcn, 1830 and 1839, 4to. 2. Burchardt, 
Fraymente der Moral des Demokrit % Mindcn, 1834, 
4to. 3. Heimsbth, Democriti de antma doclrina , 
Bonn, 1835, 8vo. 4. H. Stephanas, Poesis Philos. 
p. 156, &c. 5. Orelli, Opusc. Gruec. Sent. i. p. 

91, &c. Concerning the spurious works and letters 
of Democritus, see Fabric. Bibl. Gr. i. p. 683, &c., 
ii. pp. 641, 639, iv. p. 333, &c. 

The philosophy of Democritus has, in modern 
times been the subject of much investigation. He¬ 
gel ( Vorlesuny. iib. Gcsch. d. Philos, i. p. 379, &c.) 
treats it very briefly, and docs not attach much 
importance to it. The most minute investigations 
concerning it are those of Ritter (Gcsch. d. Philos. 
i. p. 559), Brandis (Iihein. Mus. iii. p. 133, &c., 
and Gesch. der Griech. u. Rom. Philos, i. p. 294, 
&c.), Petersen (I/islor. Philoy. Studien. i. p. 22, 
See.). Papencordt (Aiowicorum doettina), and Mul- 
lnch (L c. pp. 373—419). 

It was Democritus who, in his numerous writ¬ 
ings, carried out Leucippus's theory of atoms, and 
especially in his observations on nature. These 
atomists undertook the task of proving that the 
quantitative relations of matter were its original 
characteristics, and that its qualitative relations 
were something secondary and derivative, and of 
thus doing away with the distinction between 
matter and mind or power. (Brandis, l. c. p. 294.) 
In order to avoid the difficulties connected with 
the supposition of primitive matter with definite 
qualities, without admitting the coming into exist¬ 
ence and annihilation ns realities, and without 
giving up, as the Eleatic philosophers did, the 
reality of variety and its changes, the atomists 
derived all definiteness of phaenomena, both phy¬ 
sical and mental, from elementary particles, the 
infinite number of which were homogeneous in 
quality, but heterogeneous in form. This made it 
necessary for them to establish the reality of a 
vacuum or space, and of motion. (Brandis, l. c. 
p. 303, &c.) Motion, they said, is the eternal and 
necessary consequence of the original variety of 
atoms in the vacuum or space. All phaenomena 
arise from the infinite variety of the fonn, order, and 
position of the atoms in fonning combinations. It 
is impossible, they add, to derive this supposition 
from any higher principle, for a beginning of the 
infinite is inconceivable. (Aristot de General. 
Aninu ii. 6, p. 742, b. 20, ed. Bekkcr; Brandis, 
/. c. p. 309, &c.) The atoms are impenetrable, 
and therefore offer resistance to one another. This 
creates a swinging, world-producing, and whirling 
motion. (This reminds us of the joke in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes about the god A<Vos!) Now as 
similars attract one another, there arise in that 
motion real things and beings, that is, combinations 
of distinct atoms, which still continue to be sepa¬ 
rated from one another by the vacuum. The first 
cause of all existence is necessity , that is, the neces¬ 
sary predestination and necessary succession of 
cause and effect. This they culled chance , in oppo¬ 
sition to the vovs of Anaxagoras. But it does the 
highest honour to the mind of Democritus, that he 
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cause," as Diogenes says, w he had foretold them I these fragments refer more to ethics than to physi- 
sorne things which the event proved to be true.'' 

This had probably reference to his knowledge of 
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made the discovery of causes the highest object 
of scientific investigations. He once said, that he 
preferred the discovery of a true cause to the pos¬ 
session of the kingdom of Persia. (Dionys. Alex. 
ap. Euseb. Praep. Evany, xiv. 27.) We must not, 
therefore, take the word chance ('rvxn) in its vul¬ 
gar acceptation. (Brandis, /. c. p. 319.) Aristotle 
understood Democritus rightly in this respect 
( Phys. Auscull. ii. 4, p. 196. 11; Simplic. foL 74), 
as he generally valued him highly, and often says 
of him, that he had thought on all subjects, search¬ 
ed after the first causes of phaenomena, and endea¬ 
voured to find definitions. {De General, et Corrupt. 
i. 2, 8, Metaph . M. 4, Phys. ii. 2, p. 194, 20, de 
Part. Anim. i. p. 642, 26.) The only thing for 
which he censures him, is a disregard for teleologi¬ 
cal relations, and the want of a comprehensive sys¬ 
tem of induction. ( DeRcspir . 4, de Generat. Anim. 
v. 8.) Democritus himself called the common no¬ 
tion of chance a cover of human ignorance (vpotpa- 
(tiu idlys avoids), and an invention of those who 
were too idle to think. (Dionys. ap. Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. xiv. 27; Stob. Eelog. Eth. p. 344.) 

Besides the infinite number of atoms existing in 
infinite space, Democritus also supposed the exist¬ 
ence of an infinite number of worlds, some of which 
resembled one another, while others differed from 
one another, and each of these worlds was kept 
together as one thing by a sort of shell or skin. 
He derived the four elements from the form of the 
atoms predominating in each, from their quality, 
and their relations of magnitude. In deriving in¬ 
dividual things from atoms, he mainly considered 
tho qualities of warm and cold. The warm or fire- 
like lie took to lie a combination of fine, spheric, 
and very movablo atoms, ns opposed to the cold 
and moist. Hia mode of proceeding, however, 
was, first carefully to observe and describe the 
phaenomena themselves, and then to attempt his 
atomistic explanation, whereby he essentially ad¬ 
vanced the knowledge of natnre. (Pnpencordt, L o. 
p. 45, dec.; Brandis, l. c. p. 327.) He derived the 

soul, the origin of life, consciousness, and thought, 
from the finest fire-atoms (Aristot. de Anim. i. 2, 
ed. Trendelenburg); and in connexion with this 
theory he made very profound physiological inves¬ 
tigations. It was for this reason that, according 
to him, tho soul while in the body acquires percep¬ 
tions and knowledge by corporeal contact, and that 
it is affected by heat and cold. Tho sensuous per¬ 
ceptions themselves were to him affections of the 
organ or of the subject perceiving, dependent on 
the changes of bodily condition, on the difference 
of the organs and their quality, on air and light. 
Hence the differences, e. g ., of taste, colour, and 
temperature, are only conventional (Scxt. Empir. 
(ulv. Math. vii. 135), the real cause of those differ¬ 
ences being in the atoms. 

It was very natural, therefore, that Democritus 
described even the knowledge obtained by sensuous 
perception as obscure (aKor'njv Kpltriv). A clear 
and pure knowledge is only that which has refer¬ 
ence to the true principles or the true nature of 
things, that is, to the atoms and space. But 
knowledge derived from reason was, in his opinion, 
not specifically different from that acquired through 
the senses; for conception and reflection were to 
him only effects of impressions made upon the 
senses; and Aristotle, therefore, expressly states, 
that Democritns did not consider mind as some¬ 
thing peculiar, or as a power distinct from the soul 
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or sensnons perception, but that ho considered 
knowledge derived from reason to be sensuous 
perceptions. (De Anim. i. 2. p. 404,27.) A purer 
and higher knowledge which he opposed to the 
obscure knowledge obtained through the medium 
of the senses, must therefore have been to him a 
kind of sensation, that is, a direct perception of 
the atoms and of space. For this reason he as¬ 
sumed the three criteria (upir^pia): a. Phaeno¬ 
mena as criteria for discovering that which is hid¬ 
den : b. Thought as a criterion of investigation: 
and c. Assertions as criteria of desires. (Sext. 
Emp. adv. Muth. vii. 140 ; Brandis, l. c. p. 334.) 
Now as Democritus acknowledged the uncertainty 
of perceptions, and as he was unable to establish a 
higher and purely spiritual source of knowledge as 
distinct from perceptions, wo often find him com¬ 
plaining that all human knowledge is uncertain, 
that in general either nothing is absolutely true, 
or at least not clear to us (&fo\ov, Aristot. Metaph. 
T. 5), that our senses grope about in the dark 
(sensus tetiebricosi, Cic. Acad. iv. 10, 23), and that 
all our views and opinions are subjective, and come 
to us only like something epidemic, as it were, 
with the air which we breathe. (Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. vii. 136, 137, viii. 327, Hypotyp. i. 213; 
Diog. Laert. ix. 72, irtij 5’ otitiv t6/xw 9 iv fivOtp 
yap t) dK-fidtia, which Cicero translates in prof undo 
veritatem esse.) 

In his ethical philosophy Democritus considered 
the acquisition of peace of mind (eMi^tfo) ns the 
end and ultimate object of our actions. (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 45; Cic. de Fin. v. 29.) This peace, 
this tranquillity of the mind, and freedom from 
fear (<p<>6os and benjibaipovla) and passion, is tho 
last and fairest fruit of philosophical inquiry. 
Many of his ethical writings had reference to this 
idea and its establishment, and the fragments re¬ 
lating to this question are full of the most genuine 
practical wisdom. Abstinence from too many oc¬ 
cupations, a steady consideration of one's own 
powers, which prevents our attempting that which 
we cannot accomplish, moderation in prosperity and 
misfortune, were to him the principal means of ac¬ 
quiring the «v0ugla. The noblest and purest ethi¬ 
cal tendency, lastly, is manifest in his views on 
virtue and on good. Truly pious and beloved by 
the gods, he says, are only those who hate that 
which is wrong (foots ix e P° l/ r ° ibiKuv). Tho 
purest joy and the truest happiness arc only tho 
fruit of the higher mental activity exerted in tho 
endeavour to understand the nature of things, of 
the peace of mind arising from good actions, and 
of a clear conscience. (Brandis, l.c. p. 337.) 

The titles of the works which the ancients as¬ 
cribed to Democritus may be found in Diogenes 
Laertius. We find among them : 1. Works of 
ethics and practical philosophy. 2. On natural 
science. 3. On mathematics and astronomy. 
4. On music and poetry, on rhythm and poetical 
beauty (Bode, Gesch. der I/el/cn. Dichtkunst. i. p. 
24, &c.), and on Homer. 5. Works of a linguistic 
and grammatical nature; for Democritus is one of 
the earliest Greek philosophers that made language 
the subject of his investigations. (Lersch, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten , i. p. 13, &c.) 6. Works on 
medicine, 7. On agriculture. 8. On painting. 
9. On mythology, history, &c. lie had even 
occupied himself, with success, with mechanics; 
and Vitruvius (Pratf. fit/, vii.; comp. Scnec. Ejrisl. 
90) ascribes to him certain inventions, for example, 
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the art of arching. lie is also said to liavc pos¬ 
sessed a knowledge of perspective. Two works 
on tactics (T aicrutov Kal 'OttA opaxmSv ) arc ascribed 
to liim, apparently from a confusion of his name 
with that of Damocritus. (Fabric. Bibl. Grate, iv. 
p. 343; Mullach, l. c. pp. 93—159.) [A. S.J 

DEMO'CRITUS (At?, aStcpiros). 1. Of Ephesus, 
wrote works on the Ephesian temple and the town 
of Samothrace. (Diog. Laert ix. 49.) A frag¬ 
ment of his is preserved in Athenaeus. (xii. p. 
525.) 

2. A Platonic philosopher, who wrote commen¬ 
taries on Plato's Phaedon and Alcibiadcs I. (Por- 
phyr. Vit. Plot. 20 ; Syrian, ad Arislot. Metapit. 
xii. p. 59 ; Ruhnken, Dissert. Pldlol. dc Vita et 
Script. Longitti, § 4.) 

3. Of Sicyon, is recommended by Cicero to the 

roconsul A. Allicnus ( ad Fam. xiii. 78), ns a 
ighly educated man. [L. S.] 

I)EMO'l)AMAS (Atj^oSapa s), of Miletns or 

Halicarnassus, is called Seleuci et Antiochi diue by 
Pliny. (II. N. vi. 10.) He appears to have writ¬ 
ten a geographical work on Asia, from which Pliny 
derived great assistance. lie is mentioned also by 
Stcphnnus Byzantius ( s. v. ‘'Avrurcra), and is pro- 
Iwibly the same as the Dcmodamns who according 
to Athenaeus (xv. p. G82) wrote a work on Hali¬ 
carnassus. (yrepl 'AA iKapvaooov.) [L. S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS (aW5okos). 1. The famous 
bard of the Odyssey, who according to the fashion 
of the heroic ages delighted the guests of king Al- 
cinoiis duiing their repast by singing about the feats 
of the Greeks at Troy, of the love of Ares and 
Aphrodite, and of the wooden horse. ( 0<l. viii. 02, 
&c., xiii. 27.) He is also mentioned as the bard 
who advised Agamemnon to guard Clytnemncstra, 
and to exposo Aegisthus in a desert island. (Od. 
iii. 207 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 14G0.) Eustathius 
describes him as a Baconian, and ns a pupil of Au- 
tomedcs and Perimedes of Argos. He Jidda that 
he won the prize at the Pythian games and then 
followed Agamemnon to Mycenae. One story 
makes Odysseus recite Dcmodocus's song about the 
destruction of Troy during a contest in Tyrrhenia. 
(Ptolem. Heph. 7.) On the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclnc, Demodocus was represented playing to 
the dance of the Phaeacians. (Paus. iii. 18. § 7.) 
Later writers, who look upon this mythical min- 
atrel ns an historical person, describe him as a na¬ 
tive of Coreyra, and as an aged and blind singer 
(Ov. Ib. 272), who composed a poem on the de¬ 
struction of Troy ('IAfou wopihjim), and on the 
marriage of Hephaestus and Aphrodite. (Plut. dc 
Mtts. 3 ; Eudoc. p. 407 ; Phot. Bibl. p. 152. ed. 
Bekker.) Plutarch (de Fttim. 18) refers even to 
the first book of an epic poem on the exploits of 
Heracles. (‘HpatcAefa.) But all such statements 
are fabulous ; and if there existed any poems under 
his name, they were certainly forgeries. 

2. A companion and friend of Aeneas, who was 
killed by ILolesus. (Virg. Acn. x. 413.) [L. S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS ( ArifiddoKos ). 1. Among the 

dicilogues bearing the name of Plato there is one 
entitled Demodocus, from the person addressed 
therein ; but whether this Demodocus is the friend 
of Socrates, and father of Thcages, who is intro¬ 
duced as one of the interlocutors in the dijdognc 
Theages, is uncertain. But the dialogue Demodo¬ 
cus is now acknowledged on all hands to be a 
fabrication of a late sophist or rhetorician. (C. F. 
'Hermann, System dcr Platon. Philos, i. p. 414, &c.) 
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2. One of the Athenian generals, who com¬ 
manded a fleet in the Hellespont, and in tho 
spring of b.c. 424, recovered the town of Antan- 
rus. (Thuc. iv. 75.) Another person of this name 
is mentioned by Polybius, (v. 95.) [L. S.J 

DEMO'DOCUS (Ai)p6doKos) of Leros, the au¬ 
thor of four epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
containing bitter attacks upon the Chians, Cappa¬ 
docians, and Cilicinns. (Brunck, Anal. ii. 50 ; 
Jacobs, ii. 56, xiii. 698.) He is mentioned by 
Aristotle. (Elhic. Nicom. vii. 9.) [P. S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS (A TipoSoKos), a physician of 
Crotona. [Dbmocedes.] 

DEMO'LEON (ArjixoXlwv). There are four 
mythical beings of this name, a centaur (Ov. Met. 
xii. 355, &c.), a son of Phrixus and Chalciope 
(Hvgin. Fab. 14), a son of An tenor and Thcano, 
who was slain by Achilles (Horn. 74 xx. 391), and 
a son of Hippasns, who was slain by Paris. (Quint. 
Smym. x. 119, &c.) [L. S.] 

DEMOLEUS, a Greek, who had been slain by 
Aeneas, and whose coat of mail was offered by 
him as a prize in the games which he celebrated 
in Sicily. (Virg. Acn. v. 258, &c.) [L. S.J 

DEMON (A-fipwv), ]. The author of an 
Atthis ('ArO/y), or a history of Attica, against 
which Pliilochorua wrote his Atthis, from which 
we may infer that Demon lived cither shortly 
before or at the time of Philochorus. (Plut. Tlws. 
19, 23 ; Athen. iii. p. 96; Suid. s.v.rptTorrdropcs.) 
He is probably the same as the author of a work 
on proverbs (w<pl vapotpiwv\ of which some 
fragments are still extant, (Steph. s. v. AwSwV?; ; 
Harpocrat. s. v. Muo&v \«lav ; llesych. s. v. 
Olvaioi ; Photius, passim ; Suidas, s. v. AwSwvcuW; 
Schol. ad Arisloph. Plut. 1003, Av. 302, Ran. 442; 
Schol. ad Ilom. Od. xx. 301, It. xvi. 233 ; ad 
Pind. Ncm. vii. 155, ad Eurip. Rites. 218 ; Zonob. 
Provcib. v. 52; Apostol. vii. 44, xiii. 30, xvii. 28, 
xx. 27 ; Arsenins, Viol. pp. 186, 403) and of a 
work on sacrifices (wcpl biuriaiu ; llnrpocrat. s.v. 
irpoKuvta). The fragments of the works of Demon 
are collected in Siebclis Phanodcmus (Demon 
C/itodemi et Istri) ‘AtOISuw et relig. Fragm ., Leip¬ 
zig, 1812. (See especially p. vii. &c., and p. 17, 
&c., and in C. and Th. M uller, Fragm. Hist. Grace. 
p. 378, &c. Comp. p. lxxxvii. &c.) 

2. Of the demos of Pncania in Attica, was a 
son of Demosthenes's sister, and distinguished him¬ 
self as an orator; he belonged, like his great 
kinsman, to the anti-Macedonijin party. When, 
after the death of Alexander, Demosthenes was 
still in exile and tried to reuse the Greeks to a 
vigorous resistance against the Macedonians, De¬ 
mon proposed a decree to recjill him. It was 
joyfully passed by the Athenians, and Demosthe¬ 
nes returned in triumph. (Plut. Demosth. 27 ; 
Athen. viii. p. 341, xiii. p. 593, where a son of 
his, Phryuiou, is mentioned.) [L. S.J 

DEMON ASSA (Aypdvairtra). 1. The wife of 
Irus, and mother of Eurydamas and liurytion. 
(Hygin. Fab. 14 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 74.) 

2. A daughter of Amphiarans and Eriphylc, 
was the wife of Thcrsander, by whom she became 
the mother of Tisamenus. (Paus. iii. 15. § O’, ix. 
5. « 8.) 

3. The mother of Acgialus by Adrastus. (Hy¬ 
gin. Fab. 71.) [L. S.J 

DEMO'NAX (ATifxdi'aO, the most distinguish¬ 
ed of those who attempted to revive the cynical 
doctrines in the second century of tho Christian 
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flora. He probably lived in the time of Hadrian, 
though the exact date of his birth and death is 
unknown. We owe our knowledge of his character 
to Lucian, who has p.ainted it in the most glowing 
colours, representing him as almost perfectly wise 
and good. He adds that he has written an ac¬ 
count of Demonax, u in order that the young who 
wish to apply to the study of philosophy may not 
be obliged to confine themselves to examples from 
antiquity, but may derive from his life also a model 
for their imitation.’’ Of his friends the best known 
to us was Epictetus, who appears to have exercised 
considerable influence in the direction of his mind. 
By birth a Cyprian, he removed to Athens, and 
there joined the Cynical school, chiefly from re¬ 
spect to the memory of Diogenes, whom he con¬ 
sidered the most faithful representative of the life 
and virtues of Socrates. He appears, however, to 
have been free from the austerity and moroseness 
of the sect, though he valued their indifference to 
external things; but we do not find that he con¬ 
tributed anything more to the cause of science than 
the original Cynics. His popularity at Athens was 
so great, that people vied with each other for the 
honour of offering him bread, and even boys shewed 
their respect by large donations of apples. He 
contracted sonic odium by the freedom with which 
ho rebuked vice, and ho was accused of neglecting 
sacrifice and the Elcusinian mysteries. To these 
charges ho returned for answer, that 44 he did not 
sacrifice to Athena, because she could not want his 
offerings,” and that 44 if the mysteries were bad, 
no one ought to be initiated ; if good, they should 
he divulged to everybody,”—the first of which re¬ 
plies is symptomatic of that vague kind of Deism 
which used so generally to conceal itself under an 
affectation of reverence for the popular gods. He 
never married, though Epictetus begged him to do 
so, but was met by the request that his wife might 
be one of Epictetus's daughters, whose own 
bachelor life was not very consistent with his 
urging the duty of giving birth to and educating 
children. This and other anecdotes of Demonax 
recorded by Lucian, shew him to have been an 
amiable, good-humoured man, leading probably a 
happy life, beloved and respected by those about 
him, and no doubt contrasting favourably with 
others who in those times called themselves votaries 
of those ancient systems which, ns practical guides 
of life, were no longer necessary in a world to 
which a perfect revelation had now been given. 
[Cresck.ns.] Demonax died when nearly a hun¬ 
dred years old, and was buried with great magni¬ 
ficence, though he had declared it a matter of perfect 
indifference to him if his body were thrown to the 
dogs. (Lucian, Demonax; Brncker, Hist. CrU. 
Phil. per. ii. pars 1. 2. 6.) [G. E. L. C.] 

DEMON 1'CE (Atj/aow/oj), a daughter of Agenor 
and Epicaste, who became by Ares the mother of 
Euenus, Molus, Pylus, and Thestius. (Apollod. i. 
7. $ 7.) Hesiod {ap. Schol. ad Horn. H. xiv. 200) 
calls her Demodoce. [L. S.] 

DEMON ECUS (AijpSviKos), an Athenian co¬ 
mic poet of the new comedy, of whom one frag¬ 
ment is preserved by Athenaeus (ix. p. 410, d ), 
who gives *A x*^<*>vios as the title of the play; but 
perhaps it should rather he *Ax«A £os. (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Grace, i. p. 492, iv. p. 570.) [P. S.] 
DEMO'PHANES^A^juo^rfpTjy), of Megalopolis, 
a Platonic philosopher, and a disciple of Arcesilas. 
(Plut. PMlopoem. 1.) He and Ecdemus were the 
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chief persons who delivered Megalopolis from tire 
tyranny of Aristodemus, and also assisted Aratus 
in abolishing tyranny at Sicyon. For a time they 
were entrusted with the administration of the state 
of Gyrene, and Philopoemen in his youth had en¬ 
joyed their friendship. (Polyb. x. 25.) [L. $.] 

DEMOPHILUS. [Damophilus.] 

^ DEMO'PHILUS ( At)p6<t>i\os). 1. The son of 
Ephorus, was an historian in the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great. He continued his father's history 
by adding to it the history of the Sacred War 
from the taking of Delphi and the plunder of its 
temple by Philomelus the Phocian, b. c. 357. 
(Diod. xvi. 14 ; Suid. s. v. 'EQimros, where ’'EQopos 
should be read for'Etpiinros ; Athen. vi. p. 232, d.; 
Schol. Horn. II. xiii. 301; Vossius, de Iltst, Grace. 
p. 98, ed. Wcstcrmann.) 

2. An Athenian comic poet of the new comedy. 
The only mention of him is in the Prologue to the 
Asinaria of Plautus, who says, that his play is 
taken from the *Ovay6s of Dcniophilus, vv. 10-13, 

44 Huic nomen G niece est Onagos Fabulae. 
Dcmophilus scripsit, Marcus vortit barbare. 
Asinariam volt esse, si per vos licet 
Inest lepos ludusque in lmc Coniocdia.” 
Meineke observes that, judging from tho “lepos 
ludusque” of the Asinuria , we have no need to re¬ 
gret the loss of the ‘Ovciy6s. (Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Grace, i. p. 491.) 

3. A Pythagorean philosopher, of whoso per¬ 
sonal history nothing is known. He wrote a 
work entitled /3 loo StpAireia, treating of practical 
ethics, parts of which arc still extant, in the form 
of a selection, entitled yrupiud 6/xoid/xara, from 
which wc may infer that the whole work must 
have been of the highest order of excellence. Tho 
extant portion of it was first printed by Lucas 
Holstcnius in his collection of the ancient writers 
on practical morals. Koine, 1638, flvo., Lugd. But. 
1639, 12mo.; then by Gale, in his Opusc. Mt/ihul. 
Cant. 1670, 0vo., Amst. 1688, 8vo., also with the 
Oxford edition of Maximus Tyrius, 1677, 12mo., 
and with Wetstcin's Epictetus, Amst. 1750,12mo.; 
in a separate form by J. Swedberg, Stockholm, 
1682, 8vo., and more correctly by I. A. Schier, 
Lips. 1754, 8vo., and lastly by J. C. Orelli, in his 
Opusc. Graec. Vet. Scntcnt. Lips. 1819, 8vo. [P.S.] 

DEMO'PHILUS, artists. 1. Of Hlmera, a 
painter, who flourished about b. c. 424, was said 
by some to have been the teacher of Zeuxis. (Plin. 
xxxv. 9. s. 36. § 2; Zkuxis ) 

2. An architect of little note, wrote Pracecpta 
Symmetriarum. (Vitruv. vii. Pratf § 14.) See 
also Damophilus. [P. S.] 

DE'MOPHON or DEMOPHOON (A npofuir 
or £kTjgo<pduy). 1. The youngest son of C'eleus and 
Metaneira, who was entrusted to the care of De¬ 
meter. He grew up under her without any human 
food, being fed by the goddess with her own milk, 
and ambrosia. During the night she used to place 
him in fire to secure to him eternal youth ; but 
once she was observed by Metaneira, who disturbed 
the goddess hy her cries, and the child Demophon 
was consumed by the flames. (Apollod. i. 5. § 1 j 
Ov. Fast. iv. 512, &c. ; Ilygin. Fab. 147 ; Horn. 
Hymn, in Cer. 234.) 

2. A son of Theseus and Phaedra, and brother 
of Acamas. (Diod. iv. 62; Hygin. Fub. 48.) 
According to Pindar {ap. Plut. Thes. 28), he was 
the son of Theseus by Antiope. He accompanied 
the Greeks .against Troy (Homer, however, does 
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not mention him), and there effected the liberation 
of his grandmother Aethra, who was with Helena 
as a slave. (Paus. x. 25. § 2.) According to 
Plutarch he was beloved by Laodice, who became 
by him the mother of Munychus or Munytus 
whom Aethra brought up in secret at Ilium. On 
Demophon’s return from Troy, Phyllis, the daugh¬ 
ter of the Thracian king Sitlion, fell in love with 
him, and he consented to marry her. But, before 
the nuptials were celebrated, he went to Attica to 
settle his affaire at home, and as he tarried longer 
than Phyllis had expected, she began to think that 
she was forgotten, and put an end to her life. She 
was, however, metamorphosed into a tree, and De- 
mophon, when he at last returned and saw what 
had happened, embraced the tree and pressed it to 
his bosom, whereupon buds and leaves immediately 
came forth. (Ov. Ar. Am. iii. 38, Heroul. 2 ; Serv. 
<id Virg. Eclog. v. 10; comp. Hygin. Fab. 59.) 
Afterwards, when Diomcdcs on his return from Troy 
was thrown on the coast of Attica, and without 
knowing the country began to ravage it, Demophon 
inarched out against the invaders: he took the 
Palladium from them, but had the misfortune to 
kill an Athenian in the struggle. For this murder 
ho was summoned by the people of Athens before 
the court Irri TlaWafUtp —tho first time that a man 
was tried by that court. (Paus. i. 28. § 9.) 
According to Antoninus Liberal is (33) Demophon 
assisted the Hemcleidae against Eurystheus, who 
fell in battle, and the Ilentdeidae received from 
Demophon settlements in Attica, which were called 
the tetrapolis. Orestes too came to Athens to seek 
the protection of Demophon. He arrived during 
the celebration of the Anthesteria, and was kindly 
received ; but the precautions which were taken 
that ho might not pollute the sacred rights gave 
rise to the second day of the festival, which was 
called (Athcn. x. p. 437 ; PluL Syw/xw. ii.) 
Demophon was painted in the Lcsche at Delphi 
together with Helena and Aethra, meditating how 
he might liberate Aethra. (Paus. i. 28. § 9.) 

3. A companion of Aeneas, who was killed by 
Camilla. (Virg. Aeu. xi. 675.) [L. S-] 

DF/MOPIION (Awo<pwv). 1. One of the 

two generals sent from Athens by a decree of the 
people, according to Diodorus, to aid the Thebans 
who were in arms for the recovery of the Cadineia. 
(Diod. xv. 26 ; Wesscling, ad loc.) This account 
is in some measure confirmed by Deinarch us (c. 
Don. p. 95), who mentions a decree introduced 
by Ccphalus to the above effect. Xenophon, how¬ 
ever, says that the two Athenian generals on the 
frontier acted on their own responsibility in aiding 
the democratic Thebans, and that the Athenians 
soon after, through fear of Sparta, put one of them 
to death, while the other, who fled before his trial, 
was banished. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. §§ 9, 10, 19 ; 
I’lut. Pelop. 14.) 

2. A soothsayer in Alexander's army, who 
warned the king of the danger to which his life 
would be exposed in the attack which be was on 
the point of making on the town of the Malli, B. c. 
326. Alexander is said to have rejected the 
warning contemptuously, and in the assault he had 
a very narrow escape from death. (Diod. xvii. 93 ; 
Curt. ix. 4; comp. Arr. Atiab. vi. 9, &c. ; Plut. 
Alex. 63.) [E. E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS (Aij/ioirro'Ae/tos), one of 
he suitors of Penelope, slain by Odysseus after 
his return. (Horn. Oil. xxii.246,266.) [L. S.] 
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DEMO'STHENESfATjMoo^s), son of Aleis- 
thenes, Athenian general, is one of the prominent 
characters of the Peloponnesian war. He was ap¬ 
pointed in the sixth year, b. c. 426, to the com¬ 
mand with Procles of a squadron of thirty ships 
sent on the annual cruise around Peloponnesus. 
Their first important efforts were directed against 
Leucas; and with the aid of a huge force of 
Acarnanians, Zacynthians, Cephallenians, and Cor- 
cyraeans, it seemed highly probable that this im¬ 
portant ally of Sparta might be reduced. And the 
Acarnanians were urgent for a blockade. Demos¬ 
thenes, however, had conceived, from the informa¬ 
tion of the Messeniana, hopes of a loftier kind ; 
and, at the risk of offending the Acarnanians, who 
presently declined to co-operate, sailed with these 
views to Naupactus. The Corcyraeans had also 
left him, but he still persevered in his project, 
which was the reduction of the Aetolians,—an 
operation which, once effected, would open the 
way to the Phocians, a people ever well disposed to 
Athens, and so into Boeotia. It was not too much 
to hope that northern Greece might thus be wholly 
detached from the Spartan alliance, and the war 
be made strictly Peloponnesian. The success of 
the first move in this plan depended much on the 

aid of certain allies among the Ozolian Locrians, 

who were used to the peculiar warfare of the ene¬ 
my. These, however, were remiss, and Demos¬ 
thenes, fearing that the rumour of his purposo 
would rouse the whole Aetolian nation, advanced 
without them. His fear had been nlrendy realized, 
and as soon ns the resources of his archery were 
exhausted, he was obliged to retreat, and this re¬ 
treat the loss of his guide rendered even more 
disastrous than might have been expected for a 
force of heavy-nrmed men amidst the perpetual 
assaults of numerous light armed enemies. u There 
was every kind of flight and destruction," says 
Thucydides, "and of 300 Athenians there fell 120, 
a loss rendered heavy beyond proportion, through 
the peculiar excellence of this particular detach¬ 
ment." (Thuc. iii. 91, 9 i, 98; Diod. xii. 60.) 

This, however, seemed to be hardly tho worst 
consequence. The Aetolians sent ambassadors to 
Sparta, to ask for aid to reduce Naupactus ; and 
received under the command of Eurylochus 3000 
men-at-arms. The Ozolian Locrians were overawed 
into decided alliance. But Naupactus Demosthenes 
was enabled to save by reinforcements obtained 
on urgent entreaty from the offended Acarnanians; 
and Eurylochus led off his forces for the present 
to Calydon, Pleuron, and Proschium. Yet this 
was but the preliminary of a more important move¬ 
ment The Ambraciots, on a secret understand¬ 
ing with him, advanced with a huge force into 
the country of their ancient enemy, the Amphilo- 
chian Argos ; they posted themselves not far from 
the town, at Olpae. Eurylochus now broke up, 
and, by a judicious route, passing between the town 
itself and Crenae, where the Acarnanians had as¬ 
sembled to intercept him, effected a junction with 
these allies. Presently, on the other hand, De¬ 
mosthenes arrived with twenty ships, and under 
bis conduct the final engagement took place at 
Olpae, and was decided, by an ambuscade which 
he planted, in favour of the Athenians and Acar- 
nanians. An .almost greater advantage was gained 
by the compact entered into with Menedaeus, the 
surviving Spartan officer, for the underhand with¬ 
drawal of the Peloponnesians. And, finally, hav- 

3 R 2 
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ing hoard that the whole remaining force of Am- 
bracia was advancing in support, he succeeded 
further in waylaying and almost exterminating it 
in the battle of ldomene. The Athenians received 
a third part of the spoils, and the amount may be 
estimated from the fact, that the share of Demos¬ 
thenes, the only portion that reached Athens in 
safety, was no less than 300 panoplies. (Thuc. iii. 
102, 105—114; Diod. xii. 60.) 

Demosthenes might now safely venture home: 
and in the next year he was allowed, at his own 
request, though not in office, to accompany Eury- 
medon and Sophocles, the commanders of a squadron 
destined for Sicily, and empowered to use their 
services for any object he chose on the Peloponne¬ 
sian coast. They, however, would not hear of an}' 
delay, and it was only by the chance of stress of 
weather, which detained the fleet at Pylos, his 
choice for his new design, that he was enabled to 
effect his purpose. The men themselves while 
waiting, took the fancy to build him his fort; and 
in it he was left with five ships. Here he was 
assailed by the Lacedaemonians, whom the news had 
recalled out of Attica, and from Coreyra, and here 
with great spirit and success he defeated their at¬ 
tempt to carry the place on the sea side. The arrival 
of forty Athenian ships, for which he had sent, and 
their success in making their way into the harbour, 
reversed his position. The Lacedaemonians, who 
in their siege of the place bad occupied the neigh¬ 
bouring island, wore now cut off and blockaded, 
and Sparta now humbled herself to ask for peace. 
The arrogance of the people blighted this promise; 
and as the winter approached it became a question 
whether the whole advantage was not likely to be 
lost by the escape of the party. Demosthenes, 
however, was devising an expedient, when joined 
or mthcr, in faet, superseded by Cleon [Clbon], 
who nevertheless was shrewd enough not to inter¬ 
fere, possibly had even had intimation of it through¬ 
out. His Aetolian disaster had taught him the value 
of light and the weakness of heavy arms. Land¬ 
ing at two points with a force of which one-third 
only were full-armed, by a judicious distribution 
of his troops, and chiefly by the aid of his archers 
and targeted*, he effected the achievement, then 
almost incredible, of forcing the Spartans to lay 
down their anus. (Thuc. iv. 2—40 ; Diod. xii. 
61—63.) 

The glory of this success was with the vulgar 
given to Cleon, yet Demosthenes must have 
surely bad some proportion of it He was pro¬ 
bably henceforth in general esteem, as in the 
Knights of Aristophanes, coupled at the head of 
the list of the city's generals with the high-born 
and influential Nicins. We find him in the follow¬ 
ing year (n.c. 424) commanding with Hippocrates 
in the operation in the Megarid; possessing him¬ 
self by a stratagem of the Long Walls uniting 
Mcgara to N isaca, and receiving shortly the submis¬ 
sion of N isaca itself, though baffled by the advance 
of Brasidas in the main design on Megara. Soon 
after, he concerted with the same colleague a grand 
attempt on Boeotia. On a fixed day Hippocrates 
was to lead the whole Athenian force into the 
south-eastern frontier, and occupy Deli urn, while 
Demosthenes was to land at Siphae, and by the 
aid of the democratic party, possess himself of it 
and of Chaeroneia. Demosthenes with this view 
took forty ships to Naupactus, and, having raised 
forces in Acarnania, sailed for Siphae. But either 
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lie or Hippocrates had mistaken the day; hfs 
arrival was too early, and the Boeotians, who had 
moreover received information of the plot, were 
enabled to bring their whole force against Demos¬ 
thenes, and yet be in time to meet his colleague at 
Delium. The whole design was thus overthrown, 
and Demosthenes was further disgraced by a re¬ 
pulse in a descent on the territory of Sicyon. 
(Thuc. iv. 66—74, 76, 77, 89, 101; Diod. xii. 
66—69.) 

He does not reappear in history, except among the 
signatures to the treaties of the tenth year, b. c. 4*22 
(Thuc. v. 19, 24), till the nineteenth, b. c. 413. On 
the arrival of the despatch from Nicias giving an ac¬ 
count of the relief of Syracuse by Gylippus, he was 
appointed with Eurynu don to the command of the 
reinforcements, and, while the latter went at once 
to Sicily, he remained at home making the needful 
preparations. Early in the spring he set sail with 
sixty-five ships; and after some delays, how far 
avoidable we cannot say, at Aegina and Corcyra, 
on the coasts of Peloponnesus and of Italy, reached 
Syracuse n little too late to prevent the first naval 
victory of the besieged. (Thuc. vii. 16, 17, ‘20, 
26, 31, 33, 35, 42.) 

The details of this concluding portion of tho 
Syracusan expedition cannot be given in a life of 
Demosthenes. His advice, on his arrival, was to 
make at once the utmost use of their own present 
strength and their enemies* consternation, and 
then at once, if they failed, to return. No imme¬ 
diate conclusion of the siege could bo expected 
without the recovery of tho high ground command¬ 
ing the city, Kpipolnc. After some unsuccessful 
attempts by day, Demosthenes devised and put 
into effect a plan for an attack, with the whole 
forces, by night. It was at first signally success¬ 
ful, but the tide was turned by the resistance of a 
body of Boeotians, and the victory changed to a 
disastrous defeat. Demosthenes now counselled 
an immediate departure, either to Athens, or, if 
Nicias, whose professions of greater acquaintance 
with the internal state of the besieged greatly in¬ 
fluenced his brother generals, really had grounds 
for hope, at any rate from their present unhealthy 
position to the safe and wholesome situation of 
Thapsus. Demosthenes reasoned in vain : then 
ensued the fatal delay, the return of Gylippus with 
fresh reinforcements, the late consent of Nicias to 
depart, and the infatuated recnl of it on the eclipse 
of the moon, the first defeat and tho second of 
the all-important ships. In the latter engage¬ 
ment Demosthenes had the chief command, and 
retained even in the hour of disaster sufficient 
coolness to see that the only course remaining 
was at once to make a fresh attempt to break 
through the blockading ships and force their 
way to sea. And he had now the voice of Nicias 
with him : the army itself in desperation refused. 
In the subsequent retreat by the land, Demos¬ 
thenes for some time is described simply as co¬ 
operating with Nicias, though with the separato 
command of the second and rearward division. 
This, on the sixth day, through its greater expo¬ 
sure to the enemy, was unable to keep up with 
tiic other; and Demosthenes, as in his position 
was natural, looked more to defence against tho 
enemy, while Nicias thought only of speedy re¬ 
treat. The consequence was that, having fallen 
about five miles and a half behind, he was sur¬ 
rounded and driven into a plot of ground planted 
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'vith olives, fenced nearly round with a wall, 
where he was exposed to the missiles of the ene¬ 
my. Here he surrendered, towards evening, on 
condition of the lives of his soldiers being spared. 

His own was not. In confinement at Syracuse 
Nicias and he were once more united, and were 
together relieved by a speedy death. Such was 
the unworthy decree of the Syracusan assembly, 
against the voice, say Diodorus and Plutarch, of 
Ilerinocrates, and contrary, says Thucydides, to 
the wish of Gylippus, who coveted the glory of 
conveying the two great Athenian commanders to 
Sparta. (Thuc. vii. 42—07 ; Diod. xiii. 10—33 ; 
Pint. Nicias , 20-20.) Timaeus, adds Plutarch, re¬ 
lated that Hermocratcs contrived to apprize them of 
the decree, and that they fell by their own hands. 
Demosthenes may be characterized as an unfortu¬ 
nate general. Had his fortune but equalled his 
ability, he had achieved perhaps a name greater 
than any of the generals of his time. In the large¬ 
ness and boldness of his designs, the quickness 
and justice of his insight, he rises high above all 
his contemporaries. I n Aetolia the crudeness of his 
first essay was cruelly punished; in Acamania and 
at Pylos, though his projects were even favoured 
by chance, yet the proper result of the one in the 
reduction of Ambracia was prevented by the jea¬ 
lousy of his allies; and in the other his own indi¬ 
vidual glory was stolen by the shameless Cleon. 
In the designs against Mcgara and Bocotia failure 
again attended him. In his conduct of the second 
Syracusan expedition there is hardly one step 
which we can blame: with the exception of the 
night attack on Epipolae, it is in fact a painful 
exhibition of a defeat step by step effected over 
reason and wisdom by folly and infatuation. It 
is possible that with the other elements of a great 
general he did not combine in a high degree that 
essential requisite of moral firmness and com¬ 
mand : he may too have been less accurate in 
attending to the details of execution than he was 
farsighted and fertile in devising the outline. Yet 
this must be doubtful: what we learn from history 
is, that to Demosthenes his country owed her 
superiority at the peace of Nicias, and to 
any rather than to him her defeat at Syracuse. 
Of his position at home among the various parties 
of the st<ito we know little or nothing: he appears 
to have been of high rank : in Aristophanes he is 
described as leading the charge of the Hippcis 
upon Cleon (E'juiies, 242), and his place in the 
play throughout seems to imply it. [A. II. C.] 

DEMOSTHENES (AtjjW^s), the greatest 
of the Greek orators, was the son of one Demos¬ 
thenes, and born in the Attic demos of Paeania. 
Respecting the year of his birth, the statements of 
the ancients differ as much as the opinions of modern 
critics. Some of the earlier scholars acquiesced in 
the express testimony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
( Ep. ad A mm. i. 4), who says that Demosthenes 
was bom in the year preceding the hundredth 
Olympiad, that is, OL 99. 4, or u. c. 3111. Gellius 
(xv. 211) states that Demosthenes was in his twen¬ 
ty-seventh year at the time when he composed his 
orations against Androtion and Timocrates, which 
belong to b. c. 355, so that the birth of Demos¬ 
thenes would fall in b. c. 383 or 382, the latter of 
which is adopted by Clinton. ( F . H. ii. p. 42b, &c., 
3rd edit.) According to the account in the lives 
of the Ten Orators (p. 845. D.) Demosthenes was 
born in the archonship of Dexilhcus, that is, b. c. 
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385, and this statement has been adopted by most 
modem critics, such as Decker, Bbckh, Westcr- 
mann. Thirl wall, and others ; whereas some have 
endeavoured to prove that b. c. 384 was his birth- 
year. The opinion now most commonly received 
is, that Demosthenes was bom in b. c. 385. For 
detailed discussions on this question the reader is 
referred to the works mentioned at the end of this 
article. 

When Demosthenes, the father, died, lie left 
behind him a widow, the daughter of Gylon, and 
two children, Demosthenes, then a boy of seven, 
and a daughter who was only five years old. (Plut. 
Dcm. 4 ; Dem. c. Aphob. ii. p. 836 ; Acschin. c. 
Clcsiph . $ 171 ; Boeckh, Coip. Inscript, i. p. 464.) 
During the last moments of his life, the father had 
entrusted the protection of his wife and children 
and the care of his property, partly capital and 
partly a large sword manufactory, to three guar¬ 
dians, Aphobus, a son of his sister Dcmophon, a 
son of his brother, and an old friend Thcrippides, 
on condition that the first should marry the widow 
and receive with her a dowry of eighty minae ; the 
second was to marry the daughter on her attaining 
the age of maturity, and was to receive at onco two 
talents, and the third was to have the interest of 
seventy minae, till Demosthenes, the son, should 
come of age. (Dem. c. Aphob. i. pp. 814, 816, ii. 
840.) But the first two of the guardians did not 
comply with the stipulations made in the will, and 
all three, in spite of all the remonstrances of the 
family, united in squandering and appropriating to 
themselves a great portion of the handsome pro¬ 
perty, which is estimated at upwards of fourteen 
talents, and might easily have been doubled during 
the minority of Demosthenes by a prudent admi¬ 
nistration. But, as it was, the property gradually 
was so reduced, that when Demosthenes became 
of age, bis guardians had no more than seventy 
minae, that is, only one twelfth of the property 
which the father had left. (Dem. c. Aphob. i. pp. 
812, 832, 815, c. OneL p. 865.) This shameful 
conduct of his own relatives and guardians un¬ 
questionably exercised a great influence on the 
mind and character of Demosthenes, for it was 
probably during that early period that, suffering as 
he was through the injustice of those from whom 
he had a right to expect protection, his strong 
feeling of right and wrong was planted and de¬ 
veloped in him, a feeling which characterizes his 
whole subsequent life. He was thus thrown upon 
his own resources, and the result was great self- 
reliance, independence of judgment, and his ora¬ 
tory, which was the only art by which he could 
hope to get justice done to himself. 

Although Demosthenes passed his youth amid 
such troubles and vexations, there is no reason for 
believing with Plutarch (Dem. 4). that lie grew up 
neglected and without any education at all. The 
very fiict that his guardians are accused of having 
refused to pay his teachers ( c. Aphob. i. p. 828) 
shews that he received some kind of education, 
which is further confirmed by Demosthenes’s own 
statement (c/c Corow. pp. 312, 315), though it 
cannot be supposed that his education comprised 
much more than an elementaiy course. The many 
illustrious personages that arc mentioned as his 
teachers, must be conceived to have become con¬ 
nected with him after he bad attained the age of 
manhood. lie is said to have been instructed in 
philosophy by Plato. (Plut. Dcm. 5, Vii. X Orut. 
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p. 844 ; Diog Laert. iii. 46 ; Cic. Brut. 31, Orat. 
4 ; Quintil. xiii. 2. § 22, 10. § 24 ; Gellius, iii. 
13.) It may be that Demosthenes knew and es¬ 
teemed Plato, but it is more than doubtful whether 
he received his instruction; and to make him, as 
some critics have done, a perfect Platonic, is cer¬ 
tainly going too far. According to some accounts 
he was instructed in oratory by Isocrates (Plut. 
Vit. X Orat. p. 844 *, Phot. Bibl. p. 492), but this 
was a disputed point with the ancients themselves, 
some of whom stated, that he was not personally 
instructed by Isocrates, but only that he studied 
the faropiKrf, which Isocrates had written. 

(Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 837, Dem. 5.) The tradi¬ 
tion of Demosthenes having been a pupil of Iso¬ 
crates is, moreover, not supported by any evidence 
derived from the orations of Demosthenes himself, 
who speaks with contempt of the rhetorical school 
of Isocrates (c. Lacrin. pp. 928, 937), and an un¬ 
biassed reader of the works of the two orators 
cannot discover any direct influence of the elder 
upon the younger one, for certain words and phrases 
cannot assuredly bo taken as proofs to the contrary. 
The account that Demosthenes was instructed in 
oratory by Isacus (Plut. Dam. 5, Vit. X Orat. p. 
844 ; Phot. Jtibl. p. 492), has much more probabi¬ 
lity ; for at that time Isacus was the most eminent 
orator in matters connected with the laws of in¬ 
heritance, the very thing which Demosthenes 
needed. This account is further supported by the 
fact, that the earliest orations of Demosthenes, viz. 

those against Aphobus and Onetor, bear so strong 
a resemblance to those of Isaeus, that the ancionts 
themselves believed them to have been composed 
by Isaeus for Demosthenes, or that the latter hud 
written them under the guidance of the former. 
(Pint. Vit. X Orat. p. 839 ; Li bun. Vit. Dcm. p. 
3, Anjum. ad Orat. c. Ouet. p. 875.) Wo may sup¬ 
pose without much hesitation, tluit during the latter 
years of his minority Demosthenes privately pre- 
ared himself for the career of an orator, to which 
e was urged on by his peculiar circumstances no less 
than by the admiration he felt for the orators of his 
time, and that during the first years after his attain¬ 
ing the age of manhood he availed himself of the 
instruction of Isaeus. 

Immediately after becoming of age in is. c. 366, 
Demosthenes called upon his guardians to render 
him an account of their administration of his pro¬ 
perty; but by intrigues they contrived to defer 
the business for two years, which was perhaps less 
disagreeable to him, as lie had to prepare himself 
and to acquire a certain legal knowledge and orato¬ 
rical power before he could venture to come forward 
in his own cause with any hope of success. In 
the course of these two years, however, the matter 
was twice investigated by the diaetetae, and was 
decided each time in favour of Demosthenes. 
(Dem. c. Aplutt. i. p. 828, c. A//hob. iii. p. 861.) 
At length, in the third year after his coming of 
age, in the archonship of Timocrates, n. c, 364 
(Dcm. c. Onct. p. 808), Demosthenes brought his 
accusation against Aphobus before the archon, 
reserving to himself the right to bring similar 
charges against Dcmophon and Thcrippides, which, 
however, he does not appear to have done (c. 
Aphob. i. p. 817; Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 844; 
Zozim. Vit. Den/, p. 147). Aphobus was con¬ 
demned to pay a fine of ten talents. This verdict 
was obtained by Demosthenes in the face of all the 
intrigues to which Aphobus had resorted for the 


purpose of thwarting him and involving him in a 
series of other law-suits (c. Aphob. p. 862). The 
extant orations of Demosthenes against Apho¬ 
bus, who endeavoured to prevent his taking 
possession of his property, refer to these transac¬ 
tions. Demosthenes had thus gained a signal 
victory over his enemies, notwithstanding all the 
extraordinary disadvantages under which he la¬ 
boured, for his physical constitution was weak, and 
his organ of speech deficient—whence, probably, he 
derived the nickname of /3araAoy, the delicate 
youth, or the stammerer,—and it was only owing 
to the most unwearied and persevering exertions 
that he succeeded in overcoming and removing the 
obstacles which nature had placed in his way. 
These exertions were probably made by him after 
he had arrived at the age of manhood. In this 
manner, and by speaking in various civil cases, 
he prepared himself for the career of a political 
orator and statesman. It is very doubtful whether 
Demosthenes, like some of his predecessors, engaged 
also in teaching rhetoric, as some of his Greek bio¬ 
graphers assert. 

The suit against Aphobus had made Meidias a 
formidable and implacable enemy of Demosthenes 
(Dem. c. ApluJj. ii. p. 840, c. Afoul, p. 539, See.), 
and the dnngcr to which he thus became exposed 
was the more fearful, since except his personal 
powers and virtues he had nothing to oppose to 
Meidias, who was the most active member of a 
coterie, which, although yet without any definite 
political tendency, was preparing the ruin of the 
republic by violating its laws and sacrificing its 
resources to personal and selfish interests. The 
first acts of open hostility were committed in n. c. 
361, when Meidias forced his way into the house 
of Demosthenes and insulted the members of his 
family. This led Demosthenes to bring against 
him the action of Ka/<Tjyopia f and when Meidiaa 
after his condemnation did not fulfil his obligations, 
Demosthenes brought against him a til/co 
(Dem. c. Afeid. p. 540, &c.) Meidias found means 
to prevent any decision being given for a period of 
eight years, and at length, in n. c. 354, he had an 
opportunity to take revenge upon Demosthenes, 
who had in that year voluntarily undertaken the 
choregia. Meidias not only endeavoured in all 
possible ways to prevent Demosthenes from dis¬ 
charging his office in its proper form, but attacked 
him with open violence during the celebration of 
the great Dionysia. (Dem. c. Mcid. p. 518.) Such 
an net committed before the eyes of the people 
demanded reparation, and Demosthenes brought an 
action against him. Public opinion condemned 
Meidias, and it was in vain that he made all pos¬ 
sible efforts to intimidate Demosthenes, who re¬ 
mained firm in spite of all his enemy's machinations, 
until at length, when an amicable arrangement was 
proposed, Demosthenes accepted it, and withdrew 
his accusation. It is said that he received from 
Meidias the sum of thirty niinae. (Plut. Dcm. 12; 
Aeschin. c. Ctcsiph. § 52.) The reason why De¬ 
mosthenes withdrew his accusation was in all pro¬ 
bability his fear of the powerful party of which 
Meidias was the leader; his accepting the sum of 
thirty minae, which, however, can scarcely bo 
treated as an authentic fact (Isid. Epist. iv. 205), has 
been looked upon as an illegal .act, and has been 
brought forward as a proof that Demosthenes was 
accessible to bribes. But the law which forbade the 
dropping of a public accusation (Dcm. c. Alcid. p. 529) 
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docs not appear to have been always strictly observ¬ 
ed, as it was merely intended to prevent frivolous 
and unfounded accusations. If, on the other hand, 
Demosthenes did receive the thirty minac, it does 
not follow that it was a bribe, for that sum may 
have been required of him as a fine for dropping his 
accusation against Meidias, or Demosthenes may 
have regarded that sum as a satisfactory acknow¬ 
ledgement of the guilt of his enemy. This affair 
belongs to the year b. c. 353, in which also the 
extant oration against Meidias was written, but as 
Demosthenes did not follow up the suit, the oration 
was left in its present unfinished state. 

Demosthenes had some years before this event 
come forward as a speaker in the public assembly, 
for in B. c. 355 he had delivered the orations 
against Lcptines and Androtion (Dionys. Kp. 
ud A mm. i. 4), and in b. c. 353 the oration 
against Tiinocrates. The general esteem which 
Demosthenes enjoyed ns early as that time is 
sufficiently attested by the fact, that in B. c. 
354, in spite of all the intrigues of Meidias, he 
was confirmed in the dignity of &ou\*urfa to 
which he had been elected by lot (Dem. c. Mcid. 
p. 551), and that in the year following he con¬ 
ducted, in the capacity of nrchitheoros, the usual 
theoria, which the state of Athens sent to the fes¬ 
tival of the Nemean Zeus (c. Mcvl. p. 552). The 
active part he took in public affairs is further 
attested by the orations which belong to this period: 
in b. c. 354 he spoke against the projected expedi¬ 
tion to Euboea, though without success, and he 
himself afterwards joined in it under Phocion. 
(Dcm. de Pace, p. 53, c. Mcid. p. 550.) In the 
same year he delivered the oration trtpl avppopi£v, 
in which he successfully dissuaded the Athenians 
from their foolish scheme of undertaking a war 
against Persia (Dem. dc Rluxl. lib. p. 192), and in 
it. c. 353 lie spoke for the Mcgalopolitans (i hip 
Meya\oiro\iTwi/), nnd opposed the Spartans, who 
had solicited the aid of Athens to reduce Megalo¬ 
polis. 

The one hundred and sixth Olympiad, or the 
period from u. c. 356, is the beginning of the career 
of Demosthenes as one of the leading statesmen of 
Athens, and henceforth the history of his life is 
closely mixed up with that of his country; for 
there is no question affecting the public good 
in which he did not take the most active part, and 
support with all the power of his oratory what he 
considered right and beneficial to the state. King 
Philip of Macedonia had commenced in b. c. 358 
liis encroachments upon the possessions of Athens 
in the north of the Aegean, and he had taken pos¬ 
session of the towns of Amphipolis, Pydna, Poti- 
daea, and Methone. During those proceedings he 
had contrived to keep the Athenians at a distance, 
to deceive them and keep them in good humour by 
delusions and apparently favourable promises. 
Demosthenes was not, indeed, the only man who 
saw that those proceedings were merely a prelude 
to greater things, and that unless the king was 
checked, he would attempt the subjugation, not 
only of Athens but of all Greece; but Demos¬ 
thenes was the only person who had the honesty 
and the courage openly to express his opinions, 
and to call upon the Greeks to unite their strength 
against the common foe. His patriotic feelings 
and convictions against Macedonian aggrandize¬ 
ment are the groundwork of his Philippics, a series 
of the most splendid and spirited orations. They 
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did not, it is true, produce the desired results, but 
the fault was not his, and the cause of their failure 
must be sought in the state of general dissolution 
in the Greek republics at the time; for while 
Philip occupied his threatening position, the Pho- 
cians were engaged in a war for life and deatli 
with the Thebans; the states of Peloponnesus 
looked upon one another with mistrust and hatred, 
and it was only with great difficulty that Athens 
could maintain a shadow of its former supremacy. 
The Athenians themselves, as Demosthenes says, 
were indolent, even when they knew what ought 
to be done; they could not rouse themselves to an 
energetic opposition; their measures were in most 
cases only half measures; they never acted at tho 
right time, and indulged in spending the treasures 
of the republic upon costly pomps nnd festivities, 
instead of employing them as means to ward off 
the danger that was gathering like a storm at a 
distance. This disposition was, moreover, fostered 
by the ruling party at Athens. It was further an 
unfortunate circumstance for Athens that, although 
she had some able generals, yet she had no military 
genius of the first order to lead her forces against 
the Macedonian, and make head against him. It 
was only on one occasion, in u. c. 353, that the 
Athenians gained decided advantages by a diver¬ 
sion of their fleet, which prevented Philip passing 
Thermopylae during the war between the Phocians 
and Thebans. But a report of Philip's illness and 
death soon made room for the old apathy, and the 
good-will of those who would have acted with 
spirit was paralyzed by the entire absence of any 
definite plan in the war against Macedonia, al¬ 
though the necessity of such a plan had been 
pointed out, and proposals had been made for it by 
Demosthenes in his first Philippic, which was 
spoken in b. c. 352. Philip's attack upon Olyntlma 
in B. c. 349, which terminated in the year follow¬ 
ing with the conquest of the place, deprived tho 
Athenians of their last stronghold in the north. 
At the request of several embassies from the Olyn- 
tliians, and on the impressive exhortation of De¬ 
mosthenes in his three Olynthiuc orations, the' 
Athenians had indeed made considerable efforts to 
saveOlynthus (Dein. de Fals. Ley. p. 426; Dionys. 
Ep. ad A mm. i. 9), but their operations were 
thwarted in the end by a treacherous plot which 
was formed at Olynthus itself, and the town fell 
into the hands of Philip. 

The next event in which Demosthenes took an. 
active part is the peace with Philip, which from 
its originator is called the pence of Philocrates, and. 
is one of the most obscure points in the history of 
Demosthenes and of Athens, since none of the his¬ 
torians whose works are extant enter into the 
details of the subject. Our only sources of infor¬ 
mation are the orations of Demosthenes and Aes¬ 
chines on the embassy (wept irapawparSAas), which 
contain statements so much at variance and so 
contradictory, that it is next to impossible to come 
to any certain conclusions, although, if we consider 
the characters of the two orators, the authority of 
Demosthenes is entitled to higher credit than that 
of Aeschines. The former may, to some extent, 
have been labouring under a delusion, but Aes¬ 
chines had the intention to deceive. The following 
particulars, however, may be looked upon as well 
established. During the Olynthian war, Philip 
had expressed his willingness to conclude a peace 
and alliance with Athens, and the Athenians, who 
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were tired of the war and unable to form a coali¬ 
tion against the king, had accepted the proposal. 
Philocrates accordingly advised the Athenians to 
commence negotiations and to 6end an embassy to 
Philip. Demosthenes supported the plan, and 
Philocrates, Aeschines, and Demosthenes were 
among the ambassadors who went to the king. 
The transactions with Philip are not quite clear, 
though they must have referred to the Phocians 
and Thebans also, for the Phocians were allied 
with Athens, and the Athenian ambassadors pro¬ 
bably demanded that the Phocians should be in¬ 
cluded in the treaty of peace and alliance between 
Macedonia and Athens. Put this was more than 
Philip was inclined to agree to, since he had 
already resolved upon the destruction of the Pho¬ 
cians. It is, therefore, very probable that he may 
have quieted the ambassadors by vague promises, 
and have declined to comply with their demand 
under the pretext that he could not make a public 
declaration in favour of the Phocians on account of 
his relation to the Thessalians and Thebans. After 
the return of the ambassadors to Athens, the peace 
was discussed in two successive assemblies of the 
people, and it was at length sanctioned and sworn 
to by an oath to the king’s ambassadors. Aeschines 
censures Demosthenes for having hurried the con¬ 
clusion of this peace so much, that the Athenians 
did not even wait for the arrival of the deputies of 
their allies, who had been invited, and the contra¬ 
dictory manner in which Demosthenes himself ( de 
Fait. Ley. p. 346, de Coron. p. 232) speaks of the 
matter seems indeed to cast some suspicion upon 
him ; but the cause of Demosthenes’s acting as he did 
may have been the vague manner in which Philip 
had expressed himself in regard to the Phocians. At 
any rate, however, quick decision was absolutely 
necessary, since Philip was in the meantime making 
war upon Ccrsoblcptes, a king of Thrace, and 
since, in spite of his promises to sparo the posses¬ 
sions of Athens in the Chersoncsus, he might easily 
have been tempted to stretch out his hands after 
them: in order to prevent this, it was necessary that 
Philip, as soon as possible, should take his oath to 
the treaty of peace and alliance with Athens. It 
was on this occasion that the treacherous designs of 
Aeschines and his party became manifest, for not¬ 
withstanding the urgent admonitions of Demos¬ 
thenes not to lose any time, the embassy to receive 
the king's oath (hr\ tous tipKous), of which both 
Aeschines and Demosthenes were again members 
(the statement in the article Aeschines, p. 37, 
that Demosthenes was not one of the ambassadors, 
must be corrected: see Newman in the Classical 
Museum^ vol. i. p. 145), set out with a slowness 
as if there had been no danger whatever, and in¬ 
stead of taking the shortest road to Macedonia by 
sea, the ambassadors travelled by land. On their 
arrival in Macedonia they quietly waited till Philip 
returned from Thrace. Nearly three months passed 
away in this manner, and when at length Philip 
arrived, ho deferred taking his oath until he had 
completed his preparations against the Phocians. 
Accompanied by the Athenian ambassadors, he 
then inarched into Thessaly, and it was not till his 
arrival at Pherae that he took his oath to the 
treaty, from which he now excluded the Phocians. 
When the ambassadors arrived at Athens, Demos¬ 
thenes immediately and boldly denounced the 
treachery of bis colleagues in the embassy; but in 
vain. Aeschines succeeded in .allaying the fears of 
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the people, and persuaded them quietly to wait for 
the issue of the events. Philip in the meantime 
passed Thermopylae, and the fate of P hoc is was 
decided without a blow. The king was now ad¬ 
mitted as a member of the Amphictyonic league, 
and the Athenians, who had allowed themselves to 
act the part of mere spectators during those pro¬ 
ceedings, were now unable to do anything, but still 
they ventured to express their indignation at the 
king's conduct by refusing their sanction to bis 
becoming a member of the Amphictyonic league. 
The mischief, however, was done, and in order 
to prevent still more serious consequences, Demos¬ 
thenes in n. c. 346, delivered his oration “on the 
peace” (ir tpl tipiiiojs), and the people gave way. 

From this time forward the two political parties 
are fully developed, and openly act against each 
other ; the party or rather the faction to which 
Aeschines belonged, was bribed by Philip to op¬ 
pose the true patriots, who were headed by De¬ 
mosthenes. lie was assisted in his great work by 
such able men as Lycurgus Hyperides, Polyeuctus, 
llegesippus, and others and being supported by 
his confidence in the good cause, he soon reached 
the highest point in his career ns a statesman and 
orator. The basis of his power and influence was 
the people's conviction of his incorruptible love of 
justice and of his pure and enthusiastic love of his 
country. This conviction manifested itself clearly 
in the vengeance which the people took upon the 
treacherous Philocrates. (Aeschin. c. Ctesipk § 
79.) But this admiration and reverence for real 
and virtuous greatness soon cooled, and it was in 
vain that Demosthenes endeavoured to place the 
other men who had betrayed their country to Phi¬ 
lip in their embassy to him, in the same light as 
Philocrates (Dem. dc Fids. I^cy. p. 376), for tho 
people were unwilling to sacrifice more than the 
one man, whom the Macedonian party itself had 
given up in order to save the rest. It was un¬ 
doubtedly owing to the influence of this party that 
Aeschines, when after a long delay he consented 
to render an account of his conduct (luring the 
embassy, u. c. 343, escaped punishment, notwith¬ 
standing the vehement attacks of Demosthenes in 
the written oration vtpi vapcnrptothlas. [Aes¬ 
chines, p. 38.] 

In the mean time Philip followed up his plans 
for the reduction of Greece. With a view of draw¬ 
ing the Peloponnesians into his interests, he tried 
to win the confidence of the Argives and Messe- 
nians, who were then perilled by Sparta ; he even 
sent them subsidies and threatened Sparta witii an 
attack. (Dem. PhiL ii. p. 69.) Sparta did not 
venture to offer any resistance, and the Athenians, 
who were allied with Sparta, felt unable to do any¬ 
thing more than send ambassadors to Peloponne¬ 
sus, among whom was Demosthenes, to draw tho 
Peloponnesians away from tho Macedonian, and to 
caution them against his intrigues. (Dem. Philip. 
ii. p. 70, &c.) In consequence of these proceed¬ 
ings, ambassadors from Philip and the Peloponne¬ 
sians met at Athens to complain of the Athenians 
favouring the ambitious schemes of Sparta, which 
aimed at suppressing the freedom of the peninsula, 
and to demand an explanation of their conduct. 
The Macedonian party at Athens, of course, sup¬ 
ported those complaints ; their endeavours to dis¬ 
guise Philip's real intentions and to represent them 
to the people in a favourable light, afforded an 
opportunity for Demosthenes, when the answer to 
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be sent to the king was discussed in the assembly, 
n. c. 344, to place in his second Philippic the pro¬ 
ceedings and designs of the king and his Athe¬ 
nian friends in their true light. The answer which 
the Athenians sent to Philip was probably not 
very satisfactory to him, for he immediately sent 
another embassy to Athens, headed by Python, 
with proposals for a modification of the late peace, 
although he subsequently denied having given to 
Python any authority for such proposals. (Dem. 
de Malones. p. 81.) 

Philip had for some time been engaged in 
the formation of a navy, and the apprehensions 
which the Athenians entertained on that score 
were but too soon justified; for no sooner were 
his preparations completed, than he took possession 
of the island of Halonesus, which belonged to 
Athens. The Athenians sent an embassy to claim 
the island back; but Philip, who had found it in 
the hands of pirates, denied that the Athenians 
had any right to claim it, but at the same time he 
offered to make them a present of the island, if 
they would receive it as such. On the return of 
the ambassadors to Athens in B.C. 343, the oration 
on Ilaloncsus (it *pi 'AKovyaov) was delivered. It 
is usually printed among the orations of Demos¬ 
thenes, but belong* in all probability to Hegcsip- 
pus. This and other similar acts of aggression, 
which at length opened the eyes of the Athenians, 
roused them once more to vigorous and energetic 
measures, in spite of the efforts of the Macedonian 
party to keep the people quiet. Embassies were 
semi to Acamania and Peloponnesus to counteract 
Philip's schemes in those quarters (Dem. P/tiL iii. 
p. 129), and his expedition into Thrace, by which 
the Chersoncsus was threatened, culled forth an 
energetic demonstration of the Athenians under 
Diopeithcs. The complaints which Philip then 
made roused Demosthenes, in n. c. 342, to his 
powerful oration ircpl twv hr Xtfyonfrv, and to 
his third Philippic, in which ho describes the 
king’s faithlessness in the most glaring colours, 
and exhorts his countrymen to unite and resist 
the treacherous aggressor. Soon after this, the ty¬ 
rants whom Philip had established in Euboea were 
expelled through the influence and assistance of 
Demosthenes (Dem. de Coron. p. 254) ; but it was 
not till b. c. 341, when Philip laid siege to Pcrin- 
tlnis and attacked Byzantium, that the long-sup¬ 
pressed indignation of the Athenians burst forth. 
The peace with Philip was now declared violated 
(n. c. 340); a fleet was sent to relieve Byzantium 
(Plut. Plioc. 14), and Philip was compelled to 
withdraw without having accomplished anything. 
Demosthenes was the soul of all these energetic 
measures. He had proposed, as early as the Olyn- 
thiau war, to apply the theoricon to defray the 
expenses of the military undertakings of Athens 
(Dem. Olyntli. iii. p. 31) ; but it was not till Phi¬ 
lip’s attack upon Byzantium that he succeeded in 
carrying a decree to this effect (Dionys. Ep. ad 
Amm. i. 11.) By his law concerning the trierarchy 
(v6pos rpnjpapxiKos), he further regulated the 
symmoriae on a new and more equitable footing. 
(Dem. de Coron. p. 260, &c.) He thus at once 
gave a fresh impulse to the maritime power and 
enterprise of Athens, B. c. 340. 

Philip now assumed the appearance of giving 
himself no further concern about the affairs of 
Greece. He carried on war with his northern 
neighbours, and left it to his hirelings to prepare 
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the last stroke at the independence of Greece. lie 
calculated well; for when in the spring of B.c. 340 
the Amphictyons assembled at Delphi, Aeschines, 
who was present as pylagoras, effected a decree 
against the Locrians of Amphissa for having un¬ 
lawfully occupied a district of sacred land. The 
Amphissaeans rose against this decree, and the 
Amphictyons summoned an extraordinary meeting 
to deliberate on the punishment to be inflicted 
upon Amphissa. Demosthenes foresaw and fore¬ 
told the unfortunate consequences of a war of the 
Amphictyons, and lie succeeded at least in persuad¬ 
ing the Athenians not to send any deputies to that 
extraordinary meeting. (Dem. de Coron. p. 275; 
Aeschin. c. Clesiph. § 125, &c.) The Amphictyons 
however decreed war against Amphissa, and the 
command of the Amphictyonic army was given to 
Cottyphus, an Arcadian; but the expedition failed 
from want of spirit and energy among those who 
took part in it (Dem. de Coron. p. 277.) The 
consequence was, that in b. c. 339, at the next 
ordinary meeting of the Amphictyons, king Philip 
was appointed chief commander of the Amphictyo¬ 
nic army. This was the very thing which he had 
been looking for. With the appearance of justice 
on his side, he now had an opportunity of establish¬ 
ing himself with an armed force in the very heart of 
Greece?. Do set out without delay, and when the 
Athenians received the news of his having taken 
possession of Elatea, they were thrown into the 
deepest consternation. Demosthenes alone did not 
give up all hopes, and he once more roused his 
countrymen by bringing about an alliance between 
Athens and Thebes. The Thebans had formerly 
been favoured by Philip, but his subsequent neg¬ 
lect of them had effaced the recollection of it; 
and they now clearly saw that the fall of Athens 
would inevitably be followed by their own ruin. 
They bad before opposed the war of the Ampliic- 
tvons, and when Philip now called upon them to 
allow his army to inarch through their territory or 
to join him in his expedition against Athens, they 
indignantly rejected all his handsome proposals, 
and threw themselves into the open arms of the 
Athenians. (Dem. da Caron, p. 299, &c.) This 
was the Inst grand effort against the growing power 
of Macedonia; but the battle of Chaeroneia, cm 
the 7th of Metageitnion, u. c. 338, put an end to 
the independence of Greece. Thebes paid dearly 
for its resistance, and Athens, which expected a 
similar fate, resolved at least to perish in a glorious 
struggle. The most prodigious efforts were made 
to meet the enemy; but Philip unexpectedly ottered 
to conclude peace on tolerable terms, which it 
would have been madness to reject, for Athens 
thus had an opportunity of at least seeming its 
existence and a shadow of its former independence. 

The period which now followed could not be 
otherwise than painful and gloomy to Demosthenes, 
for the evil might have been averted had his ad¬ 
vice been followed in time. The catastrophe of 
Chaeroneia might indeed to some extent be re¬ 
garded as his work; but the people were too ge¬ 
nerous and too well convinced of the purity of his 
intentions, as well as of the necessity of acting as he 
had acted, to make him responsible for the unfor¬ 
tunate consequences of the war with Philip. It 
was, on the contrary, one of the most glorious 
acknowledgments of his merits that he couid have 
received, that he was requested to deliver the fu¬ 
neral oration upon those who had fallen at Chacro- 
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neia, and that the funeral feast was celebrated in 
his house. (Deni, de Cor on. p. 320, &c ) But the 
fury of the Macedonian party and of his personal 
enemies gave full vent to itself; they made all 
possible efforts to humble or annihilate the man 
who had brought about the alliance with Thebes, 
and Athens to the verge of destruction. Accusa¬ 
tions were brought against him day after day, and 
at first the most notorious sycophants, such as 
Sosicles, Diondas, Melanthus, Aristogeiton, and 
others, were employed by his enemies to crush 
him (Dem. de Coron. p. 310) ; but the more noto¬ 
rious they were, the easier was it for Demosthenes 
to unmask them before the people. But matters 
soon began to assume a more dangerous aspect 
when Aeschines, the head of the Macedonian party, 
and the most implacable opponent of Demosthenes, 
came forward against him. An opportunity offered 
soon after the battle of Chaeroneia, when Ctesiphon 
proposed to reward Demosthenes with a golden 
crown for the conduct he had shewn during his 
public career, and more especially for the patriotic 
disinterestedness with which he had acted during 
the preparations which the Athenians made after 
the battle of Chaeroneia, when Philip was expected 
at the gates. (Dem. de Coron. p. 266.) Aeschines 
attacked Ctesiphon for the proposal, and tried to 
shew that it was not only made in an illegal form, 
but that the conduct of Demosthenes did not give 
him any claim to the public gratitude and such a 
distinction. This attack, however, was not aimed 
at Ctesiphon, who was too insignificant a person, but 
at Demosthenes, and the latter took up the gaunt¬ 
let with the greater readiness, ns lie now had an 
opportunity of justifying his whole political conduct 
before his countrymen. Reasons which arc un¬ 
known to us delayed the decision of the question 
for a number of years, and it was not till n. c. 330 
(Pint. Dem. 24) that the trial was proceeded with. 
Demosthenes on that occasion delivered his oration 
on the crown (wepl <TTt<pai'ou). Aeschines did not 
obtain the fifth part of the votes and was obliged 
to quit Athens and spend the remainder of his life 
abroad. All Greece had been looking forward 
with the most intense interest to the issue of this 
contest, though few can have entertained any doubt 
as to which would carry tho victory. The oration 
on the crown was, in all probability, like that of 
Aeschines against Ctesiphon, revised and altered 
at a later period. 

Greece had in the mean time been shaken by 
new storms. The death of Philip, in b. c. 336', 
had revived among the Greeks the hope of shaking 
off the Macedonian yoke. All Greece rose, and 
especially Athens, where Demosthenes, although 
weighed down by domestic grief, was the first 
joyfully to proclaim the tidings of the king's death, 
to call upon the Greeks to unite their strength 
against Macedonia, and to form new connexions in 
Asia. (Plut. Dem. 23; Acschin. c. Clesijih. § 161; 
Diod. xvii. 3.) But the sudden appearance of 
young Alexander with an army ready to fight, 
damped the enthusiasm, and Athens sent an em¬ 
bassy to him to sue for peace. Demosthenes was 
one of the ambassadors, but his feelings against 
the Macedonians were so strong, that he would 
rather expose himself to the ridicule of his enemies 
by returning after having gone half way, than act 
the part of a suppliant before the youthful king. 
(Plut. Dem. 23; Aeschin. c. Ctesiph. § 161.) But 
no sooner had Alexander set out for the north to 
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chastise the rebellious neighbours of Macedonia, 
than a false report of his death called forth another 
insurrection of the Greeks. Thebes, which had 
suffered most severely, was foremost; but the in¬ 
surrection spread over Arcadia, Argos, Elis, and 
Athens. However, with the exception of Thebes, 
there was no energy anywhere. Demosthenes 
carried indeed a decree that succours should be 
sent to Thebe9, but no efforts were made, and De¬ 
mosthenes alone, and at his own expense, sent a 
supply of arms. (Diod. xvii. 8.) The second sud¬ 
den arrival of Alexander, and his destruction of 
Thebes, in b . c. 335, put an end to all further 
attempts of the Greeks. Athens submitted to ne¬ 
cessity, and 6ent Demades to the king as mediator. 
Alexander demanded that the leaders of the popu¬ 
lar party, and among them Demosthenes, should 
be delivered up to him; but he yielded to the in- 
treaties of the Athenians, and did not persist in 
his demand. 

Alexander's departure for Asia is the beginning 
of a period of gloomy tranquillity for Greece ; but 
party hatred continued in secret, and it required 
only some spark from without to make it blaze 
forth again in undiminished fury. This spark 
came from Ilarpalus, who had been left by Alex¬ 
ander at Babylon, while the king proceeded to 
India. When Alexander had reached the eastern¬ 
most point of his expedition, Ilarpalus with tho 
treasures entrusted to his care, and with 6000 
mercenaries, fled from Babylon and came to Greece. 
In b. c. 325 he arrived at Athens, and purchased 
the protection of the city by distributing his gold 
among the most influential demagogues. The 
reception of such an open rebel could not be viewed 
by the Macedonian party otherwise than as an act 
of hostility towards Macedonia itself; and it was 
probably at the instigation of that party, that 
Antipater, the regent of Macedonia, and Olympias 
called upon the Athenians to deliver up the rebel 
and the money they had received of him, and to 
put to trial those who had accepted his bribes. 
Ilarpalus was allowed to escape, but the investiga¬ 
tion concerning those who had been bribed by him 
was instituted, and Demosthenes was among the 
persons suspected of the crime. Tho accounts 
of his conduct during the presence of Ilarpalus at 
Athens are so confused, that it is almost impossible 
to arrive at a certain conclusion. Theopompus 
(ap. Plut. Dem. 25, comp. Vii. X Oral. p. 846) 
and Dcinarclms in his oration against Demosthenes 
state, that Demosthenes did accept the bribes of 
Ilarpalus; but Pausanias (ii. 33. § 4) expressly 
acquits him of the crime. The authority of his 
accusers, however, is very questionable, for in tho 
first place they do not agree in the detail of their 
statements, and secondly, if wc consider the con¬ 
duct of Demosthenes throughout the disputes about 
Ilarpalus, if we remember that he opposed the re¬ 
ception of the rebel, and that he voluntarily of¬ 
fered himself to be tried, we must own that it is 
at least highly improbable that he should have 
been guilty of common bribery, and that it was 
not his guilt which caused his condemnation, but 
the implacable hatred of the Macedonian party, 
which eagerly seized this favourable opportunity 
to rid itself of its most formidable opponent, who 
was at that time abandoned by his own friends 
from sheer timidity. Demosthenes defended him¬ 
self in an oration which Athenaeus (xiii. p.592) calls 
irepl too xP uatou > which is probably the same 
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as the one referred to by others under the title of 
airo\oyla ruv dupw. (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. 
Dem. 57, Ep. ad A mm. i. 1*2.) But Demosthenes 
was declared guilty, and thrown into prison, from 
which however he escaped, apparently with the 
connivance of the Athenian magistrates. (Plut. 
Dem. 26, Vit. X Oral. p. 846 ; Anonym. ViL De- 
moslh. p. 158.) Demosthenes quitted his country, 
and resided partly at Troczene and partly in Aegi- 
na, looking daily, it is said, across the sea towards 
his beloved native land. 

But his exile did not last long, for in b. c. 323 
Alexander died, and the news of his death was 
tho watchword for a fresh rise of the Greeks, which 
was organized by the Athenians, and under the 
vigorous management of Leosthenes it soon as¬ 
sumed a dangerous aspect for Macedonia. (Diod. 
xviii. 10.) Demosthenes, although still living in 
exile, joined of his own accord the embassies 
which were sent by the Athenians to the other 
Greek states, and lie roused them to a fresh strug¬ 
gle for liberty by the fire of his oratory. Such a 
devotedness to the interests of his ungrateful coun¬ 
try disarmed the hatred of his enemies. A decree 
of the people was passed on the proposal of Demon, 
a relative of Demosthenes, by which he was so¬ 
lemnly recalled from his exile. A trireme was 
sent to Aegina to fetch him, and his progress from 
Peiraceus to the city was a glorious triumph: it 
was the happiest day of his life. (Plut. Dem. 27, 
ViL X Oral. p. 846; Justin, xiii. 5.) The mili¬ 
tary operations of the Greeks and their success at 
this time, seemed to justify the most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations, for the army of the united Greeks had 
advanced us far as Thessaly, and besieged Anti¬ 
pater at Lamia. But this was the turning point; 
for although, even after the fall of Leosthenes, the 
Greeks succeeded in destroying the army of L*on- 
natus, which came to the assistance of Antipater, 
yet they lost, in b. c. 3*22, the battle of Crauon. 
This defeat alone would not indeed have decided 
the contest, had not the zeal of the Greeks gradu¬ 
ally cooled, and had not several detachments of the 
allied army withdrawn. Antipatcr availed himself 
of this contemptible disposition among the Greeks, 
and offered peace, though he was cunning enough 
to negotiate only with each state separately. Thus 
the cause of Greece was forsaken by one state 
after another, until in the end the Athenians were 
left alone to contend with Antipater. It would 
have been folly to continue their resistance single- 
handed, and they accordingly made peace with 
Antipater on his own terms. All his stipulations 
were complied with, except the one which de¬ 
manded the surrender of the popular leaders of the 
Athenian people. When Antipatcr and Craterus 
thereupon marched towards Athens, Demosthenes 
and his friends took to flight, and, on the proposal 
of Demades, the Athenians sentenced them to 
death. Demosthenes had gone to Calauria, and 
had taken refuge there in the temple of Poseidon. 
When Archias, who hunted up the fugitives every¬ 
where, arrived, Demosthenes, who was summoned 
to follow him to Antipater, took poison, which he 
had been keeping about his person for some time, 
and died in the temple of Poseidon, on the 10th of 
Pyancpsion, b. c. 322. (Plut. Dem. 29, Vil. X 
Oral. p. 846; Lucian, Encom. Dem. 43, &c.) 

Thus terminated the career of a man who has 
been ranked by persons of all ages among the 
greatest and noblest spirits of antiquity; and this 


fame will remain undiminished so long as sterling 
sentiments and principles and a consistent conduct 
through life are regarded as the standard by which 
a man's worth is measured, and not simply the suc¬ 
cess—so often merely dependent upon circumstances 
—by which his exertions are crowned. The very 
calumnies which have been heaped upon Demos¬ 
thenes by his enemies and detractors more extra¬ 
vagantly than upon any other man—the coarse 
and complicated web of lies which was devised by 
Aeschines, and in which he himself was caught, 
and lastly, the odious insinuations of Theopompus, 
the historian, which are credulously repeated by 
Plutarch,—have only served to bring forth the po¬ 
litical virtues of Demosthenes in a more striking 
and brilliant light. Some points there arc in his 
life which perhaps will never be quite cleared up 
on account of the distorted accounts that have 
come down to us about them. Some minor charges 
which are made against him, and affect his charac¬ 
ter as a man, are almost below contempt. It is 
said, for example, that he took to flight after the 
battle of Chaeroneia, as if thousands of others had 
not fled with him (Plut. Dem. 20, Vit. X Oral. 
p. 845; Aeschin. c. Clcsiph. $$ 175, 244, 253); 
that, notwithstanding his domestic calamity (his 
daughter had died seven days before) he rejoiced 
at Philip's death, which shews only the predomi¬ 
nance of his patriotic feelings over his personal and 
selfish ones (Plut. Dem. 22; Aeschin. c. Clcsiph. 
§ 77); and lastly, that he shed tears on going into 
exile—a fact for which he deserves to be loved and 
honoured rather than blamed. (Plut. Dem. 26.) 
The charge of tergiversation which is repeatedly 
brought against him by Aeschines, has never been 
substantiated by the least evidence. (Aeschin. c. 
Ctesiph. $ 173, c. Timarch. $ 131, de Fats. Let/. 
§ 165; Plut. Dem. 15.) In his administration of 
public affairs Demosthenes is perfectly spotless, 
and free from all the crimes which the men of tho 
Macedonian party committed openly and without 
any disguise. The charge of bribery, which was 
so often raised against him by the same Aeschines, 
must be rejected altogether, and is a mere distor¬ 
tion of the fact that Demosthenes accepted subsi¬ 
dies from Persia for Athens, which assuredly stood 
in need of such assistance in its struggles with 
Macedonia ; but there is not a shadow of a suspi¬ 
cion that lie ever accepted any personal bribes. 

His career as a statesman received its greatest 
lustre from his powers as an orator, in which ho 
lias not been equalled by any man of any country. 
Our own judgment on this point would necessarily 
be one-sided, as wc can only read his orations; 
but among the contemporaries of Demosthenes 
there was scarcely one who could point out any 
definite fault in his oratory. By far the majority 
looked up to him as the greatest orator of the time, 
and it was only men of such over-refined and hyper¬ 
critical tastes as Demetrius Phalereus who thought 
him either too plain and simple or too harsh and 
strong (Plut Dem. 9, 11); though some found 
those features more striking in reading his orations, 
while others were more impressed with them in 
hearing him speak. (Comp. Dionys. c/e Admir. vi 
die. Demosth. 22; Cic. de Oral. iii. 56, Brut, 38; 
Quintil. xi. 3. § 6.) These peculiarities, however, 
are far from being faults; they are, on the con¬ 
trary, proofs of his genius, if we consider the temp¬ 
tations which natural deficiencies hold out to an 
incipient orator to pursue the opposite course. The 
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obstacles which his physical constitution threw in 
his way when he commenced his career, were so 
great, that a less courageous and persevering man 
than Demosthenes would at once have been inti¬ 
midated and entirely shrunk from the arduous 
career of a public orator. (Plut. Dem. G, &c.) 
Those early difficulties with which he had to con¬ 
tend, led him to bestow more care upon the compo¬ 
sition of his orations than he would otherwise have 
done, and produced in the end, if not the impossi¬ 
bility of speaking extempore, at least the habit of 
never venturing upon it; for he never spoke with¬ 
out preparation, and he sometimes even declined 
speaking when called upon in the assembly to do 
so, merely because he was not prepared for it. 
(Plut. Dem. 8, Vil. X Oral. p. 848.) There is, 
however, no reason for believing that all the extant 
orations were delivered in that perfect form in 
which they have come down to us, for most of 
them were probably subjected to a careful revision 
before publication ; and it is only the oration 
against Meidias, which, having been written for 
the purpose of being delivered, and being after¬ 
wards given up and left incomplete, may be re¬ 
garded with certainty as a specimen of an oration 
in its original form. This oration alone sufficiently 
allows how little Demosthenes trusted to the im¬ 
pulse of the moment. It would lead us too far in 
this article to examine the manner in which De¬ 
mosthenes composed his orations, and we must 
refer the reader to the various modern works cited 
below. We shall only add a few remarks upon 
the causes of the mighty impression which his 
speeches made upon the minds of his hearers. The 
fust cause was their pure and ethical character; 
for every sentence exhibits Demosthenes as the 
friend of his country, of virtue, truth, and public 
decency (Plut. Dem. 13) ; and ns the struggles in 
which he was engaged were fair and just, he could 
without scruple unmask his opponents, and wound 
them where they were vulnerable, though he never 
resorted to sycophantic artifices. The second cause 
was his intellectual superiority. By a wise ar¬ 
rangement of his subjects, and by the application 
of the strongest arguments in their proper places, 
lie brought the subjects before his hearers in the 
clearest possible form; any doubts that might be 
raised were met by him beforehand, and thus he 
proceeded calmly but irresistibly towards his end. 
The third and last cause was the magic force of 
bis language, which being majestic and yet simple, 
rich yet not bombastic, strange and yet familiar, 
solemn without being ornamented, grave and yet 
pleasing, concise and yet fluent, sweet and yet im¬ 
pressive, carried away the minds of his hearers. 
That such orations should notwithstanding some¬ 
times have failed to produce the desired effect, was 
owing only to the spirit of the times. 

Most of the critical works that were written 
upon Demosthenes by the ancients are lost, and, 
independent of many scattered remarks, the only 
important critical work that has come down to us 
is that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, entitled repi 
rijs too A yyaaOkvovs SeivorijTos. The acknow¬ 
ledged excellence of Demosthenes’s orations made 
them the principal subjects of study and specula¬ 
tion with the rhetoricians, and called forth nume¬ 
rous imitators and commentators. It is probably 
owing to those rhetorical speculations which began 
as early as the second century b. c., that a number 
of orations which arc decidedly spurious and un- 
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worthy of Demosthenes, such as the \6yo$ imrd- 
<ptos and the were incorporated in the 

collections of those of Demosthenes. Others, such 
as the speech on Halonesns, the first against Aris- 
togeiton, those against Theocrines and Neaera, 
which are undoubtedly the productions of contem¬ 
porary orators, may have been introduced among 
those of Demosthenes by mistake. It would be 
of great assistance to us to have the commentaries 
which were written upon Demosthenes by such 
men as Didymus, Longinus, Ilermogencs, Sallus- 
tius, Apollonides, Theon, Gymnasius, and others ; 
but unfortunately most of what they wrote is lost, 
and scarcely anything of importance is extant, ex¬ 
cept the miserable collection of scholia which have 
come down to us under the name of Ulpian, and 
the Greek argumenla to the orations by Libanius 
and other rhetoricians. 

The ancients state, that there existed 65 orations 
of Demosthenes (Plut. Vil. X Oral. p. 847; Phot. 
Iiibl. p. 490), but of these only Gl, and if wc de¬ 
duct the letter of Philip, which is strangely enough 
counted as an oration, only GO have come down to 
us under his name, though some of these arc spu¬ 
rious, or at least of very doubtful authenticity. 
Besides these orations, there are 56 Exordia to 
public orations, and six letters, which bear tho 
name of Demosthenes, though their genuineness is 
very doubtful. 

The orations of Demosthenes are contained in 
the various collections of the Attic orators by Aldus, 
H. Stephens, Taj'lor, Roiske, Dukas, Bekker, 
Dobson, and Baiter and Sauppe.' Separate editions 
of the orations of Demosthenes alone were pub¬ 
lished by Aldus, Venice, 1504 ; at Basel in 1532 ; 
by Feliciano, Venice, 1543; by Morellus and 
Lambinus, Paris, 1570; by H. Wolf, 1572 (often 
reprinted); by Auger, Paris, 1790; and by Schae¬ 
fer, Leipzig and London, 1822, in 9 vols. 8vo. 
The first two contain the text, tho third the Latin 
translation, and the others the critical apparatus, 
the indices, &c. A good edition of the text is 
that by W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1825, 3 vols. 8vo. 
We subjoin a classified list of the orations of 
Demosthenes, to which arc added the editions 
of each separate oration, when there are any, and 
the literature upon it, 

I. Political Okations. 

A. Orations against Philip . 

Editions of the Philippics were published by 
J. Bekker (Berlin, 1816, 1825 and 1035), C. A. 
Rudiger (Leipzig, 1818, 1829 and 1833), and J. 
T. Voir.cl. (Frankfurt, 1829.) 

1. The first Philippic was delivered in n.c. 352, 
and is believed by some to be made up of two dis¬ 
tinct orations, the second of which is supposed to 
commence at p. 48 with the words a psv i)peis. 
(Dionys. Ep. ad Amin. i. 10.) But critics down 
to the present time arc divided in their opinions 
upon this point. The common opinion, that tho 
oration is one whole, is supported by the MSS., 
and is defended by Brcmi, in the PhUol. Beilriiye 
aus der Schtceiz , voL i. p.21, See. The opposite opi¬ 
nion is very ably maintained by J. Held, Prolego¬ 
mena ad Dem. Oral, quae vulgo prima Phil, dicitur, 
Vratislaviac, 1831, and especially by Seebeck in 
the Zeitschrijl fur d. AUerthwruwm. for 1838, 
No. 91, &c. 

2—4. The first, second, and third Olyntliiac 
orations belong to the year a. c. 349. Dionysius 
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(Ep. ad Amm. i. 4) makes the second the first, 
and the third the second in the scries; and this 
order has been defended by R. Rauchenstein, de 
OraL Olynth. ordine , Leipz. 1821, which is re¬ 
printed in vol. i. of Schaefer’s Apparatus. The 
other order is defended by Becker, in his German 
translation of the Philippics, i. p. 103, &c„ and by 
Westcrmann, Stiive, Ziemann, Petrenz, and Bruck¬ 
ner, in separate dissertations. There is a good 
edition of the Olynthiac orations, with notes, by 
C. H. Frotscher and C. II. Funkhanel, Leipzig, 
1834, 8vo. 

5. The oration on the Peace, delivered in b. c. 
346. Respecting the question as to whether this 
oration was actually delivered or not, see Becker, 
Philiiyjiischc Rcden , i. p. 222, &c., and Vomel, 
Proleyom . ad Oral, de Pace , p. 240, &c. 

6. The second Philippic, delivered in b. c. 344. 
See Vomel, Ifileyrum esse Demosth. Philip. II. ap- 
parct ex dispositions , Frankf. 1828, whose opinion 
is opposed by Rauchenstein in John's Juhrb. vol. 
xi. 2, p. 144, &c. 

7. On Halonesus, b. c. 343, was suspected by 
the ancients themselves, and ascribed to Ilegesippus. 
(Liban. Ar,jum. p. 75; Harpocrat and Etym. M. 
s.v.; Phot. Bill. p. 4.91.} Weiske endeavoured 
to vindicutc the oration for Demosthenes in Dis- 
scrUUio super Oral, de Ilalon Lubbcn. 1808, but 
he is opposed by Becker in Scebode's Archiv. for 
1825, i. p. 84, &c., Phi/ippische Reden y ii. p. 301, 
6cc., and by Vomel in Ostcndilur Ileyesippi esse or a* 
tioncm de Haloneso, Frankf. 1830, who published 
a separate edition of this oration under the name 
of Ilegesippus in 1833. 

8. Tlfp\ idv delivered in b. c. 342. 

9. The third Philippic, delivered in B. c. 342. 
Seo Vomel, Dcmosthcnis Philip. III. habitant esse 
ante Chcrsonesiticum y Frankf. 1837 ; L. Spengcl, 
Ueber die dntte Philip. Rede dcs Dcm., Munich, 
1839. 

10. The fourth Philippic, belongs to b. c. 341, 
but is thought by nearly all critics to be spurious. 
See Becker, Philip. Rcdcn, ii. p. 491, &c.; W. II. 
Vecrsteg, Oral. Plulij). IV. Demosth. abjudicutur , 
Groningae, 1818. 

11. npos rijv 'EwkttoXJIv 4>t\tvirou, refers 
to the year n. c. 340, but is a spurious oration. 
Becker, Philip. Rcdcn , ii. p. 516, &c. 

B. Other Political Oralions. 

12. riepl 2 vvrd^t(us y refers to n. c. 353, but is 
acknowledged on all hands to be spurious. F. A. 
Wolf, Proley. adleptin. p. 124 ; Schaefer, Apparut. 
Crit. i. p. 686. 

13. Ilepl Xvppopiau, was delivered in B. c. 354. 
Seo Amcrsfoordt, Inlroduct. in Oral, de Symmor. 
Lugdun. Bat. 1821, reprinted in Schaefer’s Appar. 
Crit , vol. i.; Parreidt, Dispulat. de Instil, eo 
A then, cujtis ordinal, ct cotrccl. in oral. IRpl 2 vpp. 
viscripta suadet Demosth Magdeburg, 1836. 

14. 'T rrep M«7oAottoA it wv, b. c. 353. 

15. IIcpl tt} s ‘PoSiW 4\tu6(pias y b. c. 351. 

16. Ilepi ruv tt pds 'AAl^ardpou ovvfhjKtov, refers 
to b. C. 325, and was recognized as spurious by the 
ancients themselves. (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. 
Dam. 57; Liban. Aryum. p. 211.) 

II. Judicial or Private Orations. 

17. n«pl 2r etpoj/ov, or on the Crown, was de¬ 
livered in b. c. 330. There arc numerous separate 
editions of this famous oration ; the best are by I. 
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Bekker with scholia, Halle, 181.5, and Berlin, 182.5. 
by Bremi (Gotha, 1834), and by Dissen (Got¬ 
tingen, 1837). Comp. F. Winiewski, Comment. 
Ilistorica el Chronoloy. in Demosth. Orat. de Coron 
Monasterii, 1829. The genuineness of the docu¬ 
ments quoted in this oration hits of late been the 
subject of much discussion, and the most important 
among the treatises on this question are those of 
Droysen ( Ueber die Acchtheil dcr Urkund. in De¬ 
mosth. Rede vom Krauz, in the Zcilschrift fur die 
Altcrthumsio. for 1839, and reprinted separately at 
Berlin, 1839), and F. W. Newman ( Classical 
Museum , voL i. pp. 141—169), both of whom 
deny the genuineness, while Vomel in a scries of 
programs (commenced in 1841) endeavours to prove 
their authenticity. Comp. A. F. Wolper, de Forma 
hodierna Orat. Demosth. de Coron. Leipzig, 1825 ; 
L. C. A. Briegleb, Commeid. de Demosth. Orul. 
pro Ctesiph. praestantia, Isenac. 1832. 

18. n *p\ iris UapairpteSdas, delivered in B. c. 
342. 

19. ITcpl rrjs drcXdas irpos AeirTlmiv, was 
spoken in n. c. 355, and it has been edited 
separately by F. A. Wolf, Halle, 1789, which 
edition was reprinted at Zurich, 1831. 

20. Karel M abiov rttpl r ou uovbuKov, was com¬ 
posed in b. c. 355. There are separate editions 
by Buttmann (Berlin, 1823 and 1833), Blumo 
(Sund. 1828), and Meier (Halle, 1832). Com¬ 
pare Bbckh, Ueber die Zeilverhaltmsse dcr Mulianct 
in the Abhandl. dcr Berlin. Abadan, for 1820, p. 
60, &c. 

21. Kara 'AvZporlwvos raftav&puv, belongs to 
B. a 355, and has been edited separately by Fun* 
khanel, Leipzig, 1832. 

22. Kard ’A purroupdrovs, B. c. 352. See Rumpf, 
Dc Charulcmo Orita, Giessen, 181.5. 

23. Kara Ttpouparovs , b. c. 353. See Blumc, 
Proleyom. in Demosth. Orat. c. Timocrat Berlin, 
1823. 

24 and 25. The two orations against Aristo- 
geiton belong to the time after b. c. 338. The 

E muincness of these two orations, especially of the 
rst, was strongly doubted by the ancients them¬ 
selves (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. Dcm. 57 ; Har¬ 
pocrat. s. w. Qtupls and vtahjs ; Pollux, x. 155), 
though some believed them to be the productions 
of Demosthenes. (Liban. Aryum. p.769 ; Phot, 
Dili. p. 491.) Modem critics think the first 
spurious, others the second, and others again both; 
See Schmidt, in the Excursus to his edition of 
Deinarchus, p. 106, &c.; Westermann, Qtiaest. 
Demosth. iii. p. 96, &c. 

26 and 27. The two orations against Apholms 
were delivered in B. c. 364. 

28. npos^AfpoSov \\ztubupaprvpiwUy is suspected 
of being spurious by Westermann, Quacst. Dcm. 
iii. p. 11, &c. Comp. Schomann, dc Jure Pub/. 
Grace, p. 274. 

29 and 30. The two orations against Onctor. 
See Schmeisser, de Re Tulclari ap. A then. y &c., 
Freiburg, 1829. The genuineness of these ora¬ 
tions is suspected by Bockh, Pub/. Econ. of Athens , 
Index, s. v. Demosthenes. 

31. Uapayparpri rrpos Z T)v6Qeptv y falls after the 
year b. c. 355. 

32. npos 'Avarovptov irapaypeuprj, is of uncertain 
date. 

33. n pds ^oppluva 7 repi tiavdov, was spoken in 
b. c. 332. See Baumstark, Proleyom. in Orat. 
Demosth. adr. Phorm.j Heidelberg, 1826. 
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34. n^s rrjv AaKp'nov Trapaypa<f>r,v, is of un¬ 
certain date, and its genuineness is doubted by 
some of the ancients. See the Greek Argu- 
mentum. 

35. *Yir£p <fropp.(tt)Vos irapayparpij, belongs to B. c. 

350. 

36'. Tlpds UainaivtTou Trapaypatpijy falls after 
b. c, 347. 

37. nptW N avalpa\ov ko 2 Hcvoireitb) vapayparpif , 
is of uncertain date. 

33. Ilpos Botarroi' Trep\ rov ovdparos, belongs to 
B. c. 351 or 350, and was ascribed by some of the 
ancients to Dcinarchus. (Dionys. HaL Deinarch. 
13.) See IJockh, Urkund . iiher. das AU. See w &ea, 
p. 22 , &c. 

39. Ilpoy Boturdu dir ip irponcds pijrprpas, B. C. 
347. 

40. Upos SirovSiav virip irpoiuds, of uncertain 
date. 

41. npdy Qaiviirirov vspl dvnJoVtwy, of uncer¬ 
tain date. The genuineness of this oration is 
doubted by the author of the arguni. to it, llbckh. 
Index to Dull. Econ. of Athens, and Schaefer, 
Appar. Grit. v. p. 63. 

42. IJpdy MaKapTaroj/ irepl 'Ayviov uAifpov, of 
uncertain date. See de Boor, Prolegom. xu der 
Reds des Demosth. gegen. MukuriuLts, Hamburg, 
1338. 

43. ripJs A toxapV wcpl rov KAripov, of uncertain 
date. 

44 and 45. The two orations against Stephanus, 
belong to the time previous to b. c. 343. The 
genuineness of the first is doubted by I. Bekker. 
See C. D. Boel, Diatribe in Demosth. Oral, in 
Stephan ., Lugdun. Bat. 1825. 

46. n«pl Ed«p7ov real MmjirtGovAov rptv^opap- 
rvpi&v, belongs to the time after u. c. 355. Its 
genuineness is doubted by Harpocr. s. vr. ’EicaA/a- 
rpovv and ^rrjp/mjy, II. Wolf, Bbckh (/. c.), and 

I. Bckkor. See Schaefer, Appar. Crit. v. p. 21C. 

47. Hard 1 OAvp.itidhdpou j8A d € ijs , after u. c. 
343. 

48. TTpoy T ipdOsnv tiitip xpius , falls between 
n c. 363 and 354, but is considered spurious by 
Harpocrat. s. v. Kai<orcx vt <* t 'y Bockh, and Bekker 
(see Schaefer, Appar. Crit. v. p. 264). It is de¬ 
fended by Rumpf, de Oral. adv. Timoth., Giessen, 
1821. 

49. npo's IIoAuKAfa irtpl rov iirirptrjpapxvparor , 
after b. c. 361. 

50. TJepl rov Sretpdrov rijs rpnjpapxias, after 
B. c. 361, is suspected by Becker, Demosth. aU 
Staatsmann und. liedner. p. 465. 

51. ripdy KaAAnrirov, spoken in b. c. 364. 

52. Flpdy Ni/rdorparoj' irepl run 'ApeOovolov 
di'tyairdSuv, of uncertain date, was suspected by 
Harpocrat. s. v. ’Airoypa<fyif. 

53. Kara Kdruvos tuKias. B. C. 343. 

54. npoy KaAAauAia vepl x m P tov i uncertain 
date. 

55. Hard AiovwroSdpov /3Aa€ijv, B. C. 329. 

56. w E<£c<7»y irpd y Ev€ovAiSijv, after b. c. 346. 

. 57. KaTd OeoKptuov cv$€t|iy, belongs to b. c. 
325, but is probably the work of Deinarchus. 
(Dionys. Deinarch. 10 ; Argum. ad Oral. c. Thco- 
criti. p. 1321 ; Harpocrat. s. w. *aypatpiov and 
QeoKptvii y; Schaefer, Appar. Crit. v. p. 473.) 

58. Kara Nea/pay, refers to b. c. 340, but is con¬ 
sidered spurious both by ancient and modem 
writers. (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. Dem. 57 ; 
Phrynich. p. 225; Harpocrat. s. w. yeppa, Sijpo- 
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iroirtros , Sieyyvrjafr. "linrapx 0 ^ and KwAids ; 
Schaefer, Appar. Crit. v. p. 527.) 

III. Snow Speeches. 

59. *E7riTd4»4oy, refers to b. c. 338, but is ui> 
questionably spurious. (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. 
Dem. 23, 44; Li ban. p. 6; Harpocrat s. w. Aiyti » 
Sat and Kenpoirls ; Phot. BiU. p. 491 ; Suid. s. v. 
A-npooQtvris ; Bekker, A need, p.354; Wcster- 
mann, Quaest. Dem. ii. p. 49, &c.) Its genuine¬ 
ness is defended by Becker ( Demosth. a/s Staaism. 
u. lied. ii. p. 466, &c.) and Kruger (in Scebnde's 
Archivy i. 2, p. 277). 

60. 'Epomicdr, is, like the former, a spurious 
production. (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. Dem. 44 ; 
Liban. p. 6; Pollux, iii. 144; Phot BiU. 1. c.; 
Westermann, Quaest. Dem. ii. p. 70, &c.) 

Among the lost orations of Demosthenes the 
following arc mentioned : — Ai<plA<p SrjpiryopiKas 
airovm Swpedy. (Dionys. Deinarch. 11.) 2. Kard 
M«$o»'Toy. (Pollux, viii. 53; Harpocr. s. v. A tua- 
reveiv.) 3. Ilpoy IloAveuKToi' irapaypa<fr/j. (Bek¬ 
ker, A need. p. 90.) 4. Ilepl xP vcr ^ ov (Athen. xiii. 

E . 592) is perhaps the same as the dTroA<> 7 fa r<uv 
dpu-y. (Dionys. Ep. ad A mm. i. 12, who, how¬ 
ever, in Demosth. 57, declares it a spurious ora¬ 
tion.) 5. n*pl rov p-h brSovvai " ApiraAov , was 
spurious according to Dionysius. (Demosth. 57.) 
6. Kara AijpdSnv. (Bekker, A need. p. 335.) A 
fragment of it is probably extant in Alexand. de 
Fu/iir. p. 478, ed. Wnlz. 7. npoy K pirlau irtpl 
rov iveirifTKitpparos. (Harpocrat 8. v. ’Even'ttr- 
Kijppa, where Dionysius doubts its genuineness.) 
8. 'T nip fardpo/v, probably not a work of Demos¬ 
thenes. (Suid. s. v. "A pa.) 9. 'Tirip 2arvpov rijs 
iirirpoinif irpos XapiSijpoy , belonged according to 
Callimachus (ap. Phot. BiU. p. 491) to Deinarchus. 

Besides the ancient and modern historians of 
the time of Philip and Alexander, the following 
works will be found useful to the student of De¬ 
mosthenes : Schott, Vitae Parallclac Aristot. et 
Demosth. Antwerp, 1603; Becker, Demosthenes 
a/s S/aatsmann und liedner , Halle, 1816, 2 vols. 
8vo ; Westermann, Quacstiones Demostheuicac, in 
four parts, Leipzig, 1830—1837, Gcschichte der 
Gricch. Deredtsamkcit , §§ 56, 57, and Bci/agc , vii. 
p. 297, &c.; Bbhnekc, Sludicn auf dem Gchide der 
Attischeu liedner , Berlin, 1843. [L. S ] 

DEMO , STHENES(Ai7 poattirns). 1. The fa¬ 
ther of the orator. See above. 

2. A Bithynian, wrote a history of his native 
country, of which the tenth book is quoted by 
Stephanus of Byzantium, (s.vv. Kotrcrdy, MavouXoi; 
comp. s. w. Tapay, Tapcrhs, Ttvp7)ire6s, *AAc£ar- 
Spefa, *A prdK-n; Etym. Mag. s. v. *H pala.) Ho 
further wrote an account of the foundations of 
towns (Krfcreiy), which is likewise several times 
quoted by Stephanus. Euphorion wrote a poem 
against this historian under the title of A'npoaO/sijs, 
of which a fragment is still extant. (Bekker, Anrc- 
dot. p. 1383 ; comp. Meincke, deEuphorione,p 31.) 

3. A Thracian, a Greek grammarian, who wrote 
according to Suidas (s.v.) a work on the dithyram- 
bic poets (vepl dtOvpapGoiroiwv), a paraphrase of 
Homer's Iliad and of Hesiod's Theogony, and an 
epitome of the work of Damagetus of Heracleia. 
(W'estermann, Quaest. Dem. iv. pp. 38, 88.) 

4. Sumamcd the Little (6 piup6s), a Greek rhe¬ 
torician, who is otherwise unknown; but some 
fragments of his speeches are extant in Bekker's 
Anecdota (pp. 135, 140, 168, 170, 172). [L. S.] 


BEMOTIMUS. 

PEMO'STHEN ES MASSALIOTES, or 
MASSILIENSIS (d MacrtroAictnjs), a native of 
Marseilles, and the author of several medical 
formulae preserved by Galen, must have lived in 
or before the first century after Christ, as he is 
quoted by Asclepiades Pharmacion. (Gal. De Com¬ 
pos. Mcdicam. sec . Gen. v. 15. vob xiii. p. 856.) 
By some persons he is supposed to be the same as 
Pemosthenes Philalethes, which seems to be quite 
possible. He is sometimes called simply Massaliotes 
or Massiliensis. (Gal. 1. c. p. 855; Aetius, iv. 2. 
58, p. 726.) See C.G. Kiihn, Additam. ad Blench . 
Mcdicor. Veter, a J. A. Fabric io y (Jc., erhibiium, 
where he has collected all the fragments of Pemos¬ 
thenes that remain. [\V. A. G.) 

DEMO'STIIENES PHILALE'TIIES (Arj- 
potrdlvys 6 «I»<AaAii077?), a physician, who was one 
of the pupils of Alexander Philalethes, and be¬ 
longed to the school of medicine founded by Hero- 
hilus. (Gal. De Differ. Puls. iv. 4. vol. viii. p. 
*27.) He probably lived about the beginning of 
the Christian aera, and was especially celebrated 
for his skill as an oculist. He wrote a work on 
the Pulse, which is quoted by Galen (/. c.), and 
also one on Biscascs of the Eyes, which appears to 
have been extant in the middle ages, but of which 
nothing now remains but some extracts preserved 
by Aetius, Paulus Aegineta, and other later wri¬ 
ters. [VV. A. G.] 

DEMO'ST RAT US (Ayrferparos). 1. An 
Athenian orator and demagogue, at whose propo¬ 
sition Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lnmachus were ap¬ 
pointed to command the Athenian expedition 
against Sicily. He was brought on the stage by 
Kupolis in his comedy entitled B ovfoyrjr. (Plut. 
Ale. 18, Nic. 12 ; Ituhnkcn, Hist. Crit. Or. Grace. 
p xlvi.l 

2. The son of Aristophon, an ambassador from 
Athens to Sparta, is supposed by Kuhnken (/. c.) 
to have been the grandson of the orator. (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 3. § 2.) 

3. A person in whose name Eupolis exhibited 
his comedy AM\ukos. (Ath. v. p. 216, d.) He 
is ranked, among the poets of the new comedy on 
the authority of Suidas (s. v. xdpa|, Aynoarparos 
Ay/xoiroi^rcp) : but here we ought probably to read 
TipSarparos , who is known as a poet of the new 
comedy. [Timostratus.] (Meinekc, Frag. Com. 
Grace, i. pp. 110, 500.) 

4. A Roman senator, who wrote a work on fish¬ 
ing (dAi cvTiicd) in twenty-six books, one on aqua¬ 
tic divination (7r*pl ttjs tvvtipou patniKys). and 
other miscellaneous works connected with history. 
(Suid. s. v. Aafx6<rrfnros ; Aelian, A r . A. xiii. 21, 
xv. 4, 9, 19.) He is probably the same person 
from whose history, meaning perhaps a natural 
history, Pliny quotes (II. N. xxxvii. 6), and the 
same .also as Bemostratus of Apameia, the second 
book of whose work “ On Rivers” (irepl irorapuv) 
Plutarch quotes. (De Fluv. 13 ; comp. Eudoc. p. 

128; Phot. Bibl. Cod. clxi.; Vossius, de Hist. 
Graec. pp. 427, 428, ed. Westcrmann.) [P.S.] 

BEMO'TELES (AyporiXys), one of the twelve 
authors, who according to Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 
12) had written on the pyramids, but is other¬ 
wise unknown. [L. S.] 

PEMOTPMUS (Ayporipos), an Athenian and 
intimate friend of Theophrastus, with whom he 
devoted himself to the study of philosoph}'. Theo¬ 
phrastus in his will bequeathed to him a house, 
and appointed him one of his executors; but fur- 
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ther particulars are not known. (Diog. Laert. v. 53, 
55, 56.) [L. S.] 

BEMO'XENUS. [Bamoxenus.] 

BEMUS (Aij/xos). If the reading in Athen- 
aeus (xiv. p. 660) is correct, Bcmus was the au¬ 
thor of an Atthis, of which the first book is there 
quoted. But as Bemus is not mentioned any¬ 
where else, Casaubon proposed to change the name 
into KXcn^ypos, who is well known to have 
written an Atthis. If the name Bemus is wrong, 
it would be safer to substitute Arf/xwt/ than KAei- 
rdSypos, as Bemon wrote an Atthis, which con¬ 
sisted of at least four books. [L. S.] 

BKNBRI'TES (Aerdptrys), the god of the tree, 
a surname of Dionysus, which has the same import 
as Basyllius, the giver of foliage. (Plut. Sy/npos. 
5; Paus. i. 43. §5.) [L. S.] 

BENBRI'TIS (A tvSpiTis). the goddess of the 
tree, occurs as a surname of Helen at Rhodes, and 
the following story is related to account for it. 
After the death of Menelaus, Helen was driven 
from her home by two natural sons of her husband. 
She fled to Rhodes, and sought the protection of 
her friend Polyxo, the widow of Tlepolemus. But 
Polyxo bore Helen a grudge, since her own 
husband Tlepolemus had fallen a victim in the 
Trojan war. Accordingly, once while Helen was 
bathing, Polyxo sent out her servants in the dis- 

S isc of the Erinnyes, with the command to hang 
elen on a tree. For this reason the Rhodians 
afterwards built a sanctuary to Helena Dendritis. 
(Paus. iii. 19. § 10.) [L. S.] 

BENSUS, JU'LIUS, a man of equestrian rank 
of the time of Nero. In a. d. 56, he was ac¬ 
cused of being too favourably disposed towards 
Britannicus, but his accusers were not listened to. 
(Tacit. Ann. xiii. 10.) [L. S.] 

BENSUS, SEMPRO'NIUS, a most distin¬ 
guished and noble-minded man of the time of the 
emperor Galba. He was centurion of a praeto¬ 
rian cohort, and was commissioned by Galba to 
protect his adopted son Piso Licininnus, at the 
time when the insurrection ngni»6t Galba broke 
out, a.d. 70. When the rebels approached to seek 
and murder Piso, Bensus rushed out against them 
with his sword drawn, and thus turned the atten¬ 
tion of the persecutors towards himself, so that 
Piso had an opportunity of escaping, though he was 
afterwards caught and put to death. (Tacit. Hist. 
i. 43.) According to Dion Cassius (lxiv. 6) and 
Plutarch (Galb. 26) it was not Piso, but Galba 
himself who was thus defended and protected by 
Densus, who fell during the struggle. [L. S.] 
BENTA'TUS, M.» CU'RI US (some writers call 
him M. Curius Ben tutus), the most celebrated 
among the Curii, is said to have derived his cog¬ 
nomen Bcntatus from the circumstance of 
having been bom with teeth in his mouth. 
(Plin. II. N. viL 15.) Cicero (pro Muren. 8) 
calls him a homo novus , and it appears that he was 
of Sabine descent. (Cic. pro Sulla , 7 ; Schol. 
Bob. p. 364 ed. Orelli.) The first office which 
Curius Bentatus is known to have held was that 
of tribune of the people, in which he distinguished 
himself by his opposition to Appius Claudius the 
Blind, who while presiding as interrex at the elec¬ 
tion of the consuls, refused, in defiance of the 
law, to accept any votes for plebeian candidates. 
Curius Bentatus then compelled the senate to 
make a decree by which any legal election was 
sanctioned beforehand. (Cic. Brut. 14; Aurel. 
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Viet, de Vir. Must. 33.) The year of his tribune- 
ship is uncertain. According to an inscription 
(Orclli, Inscript. Lot. No. 539) Appius the Blind 
was appointed interrex three times, and from Livy 
(x. 11) we know, that one of his inter-reigns 
belongs to b. c. 299, but in that year Appius did 
not hold the elections, so that this cannot be the 
year of the tribuneship of Dentatus. In b. c. 
290 he was consul with P. Cornelius Rufinus, and 
both fought against the Samnites and gained such 
decisive victories over them, that the war which 
had lasted for 49 years, was brought to a close, 
and the Samnites sued for peace which was granted 
to them. The consuls then triumphed over the 
Samnites. After the end of this campaign Curius 
Dentatus marched against the Sabines, who had 
revolted from Rome and had probably supported 
the Samnites. In this undertaking he was again 
so successful, that in one campaign the whole 
country of the Sabines was reduced, and he ce¬ 
lebrated his second triumph in his first consulship. 
The Sabines then received the Roman civitas 
without the suffrage. (Veil. Pat. i. 14), but a por¬ 
tion of their territory was distributed among the 
plebeians. (Niebuhr, Hid. of Rome, iii. p. 4*20.) 

In n. c. 283, Dentatus was appointed prae¬ 
tor in the place of L. Caecilius, who was slain 
in an engagement against the Scnones, and he 
forthwith sent ambassadors to the enemy to nego¬ 
tiate the ransom of the Roman prisoners; but his 
ambassadors were murdered by the Scnones. Au¬ 
relius Victor mentions an ovatio of Curius over the 
Lucanians, which according to Niebuhr (iii. p. 
437) belonged either to b. c. 285 or the year pre¬ 
vious. In is. c. 275 Curius Dentatus was consul 
a second time. Pyrrhus was then returning from 
Sicily, and in the levy which Dentatus made to com¬ 
plete the army, he set an example of the strictest 
severity, for the property of the first person that 
refused to serve was confiscated and sold, and when 
the man remonstrated he himself too is said to have 
been sold. When the army was ready, Dentatus 
marched into Samnium and defeated Pyrrhus near 
Beneventum and in the Arusinian plain so com¬ 
pletely, that the king was obliged to quit Italy. 
The triumph which Dentatus celebrated in that year 
over the Samnites and Pyrrhus was one of the 
most magnificent that had ever been witnessed : 
it was adorned by four elephants, the first that 
were ever seen at Rome. His disinterestedness 
and frugality on that occasion were truly worthy 
of a great Roman. All the booty that had been 
taken in the campaign against Pyrrhus was given 
lip to the republic, but when he was nevertheless 
charged with having appropriated to himself a por¬ 
tion of it, he asserted on his oath that he had 
taken nothing except a wooden vessel which he 
used in sacrificing to the gods. In the year fol¬ 
lowing, b. c. 274, he was elected consul a third 
time, and carried on the war against the Lucanians, 
Samnites, and Bruttians, who still continued in 
arms after the defeat of Pyrrhus. When this war 
was brought to a close Curius Dentatus retired to 
his farm in the country of the Sabines, where he 
spent the remainder of his life and devoted him¬ 
self to agricultural pursuits, though still ready to 
serve his country when needed, for in b. c. 272 
he was invested with the censorship. Once the 
Samnites sent an embassy to him with costly pre¬ 
sents. The ambassadors found him on his farm, 
sitting at the hearth and roasting turnips. lie re- 
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jeeted their presents with the words, that he pre¬ 
ferred ruling over those who possessed gold, to 
possessing it himself. He was celebrated down to 
the latest times as one of the noblest specimens of 
ancient Roman simplicity and frugality. When 
after the conquest of the Sabines lands were dis¬ 
tributed among the people, he refused to take 
more than any other soldier, and it was probably 
on that occasion that the republic rewarded him 
with a house and 500 jugers of land. He is said 
never to have been accompanied by more than two 

C ms, when lie went out as the commander of 
lan armies, and to have died so poor, that the 
republic found it necessary to provide a dowry for 
his daughter. But such reports, especially the 
latter, are exaggerations or misrepresentations, for 
the property which enabled a man to live com¬ 
fortably in the time of Curius, ap{>carcd to the 
Romans of a later age hardly sufficient to live 
at all; and if the state gave a dowry to his 
daughter, it does not follow that lie was too poor 
to provide her with it, for the republic may have 
given it to her as an acknowledgment of her fa¬ 
ther's merits. Dentatus lived in intimate friend¬ 
ship with the greatest men of his time, and he has 
acquired no less fame from the useful works lie 
constructed than from his victories over Pyrrhus 
and the Samnites, and from his habits of the good 
old times of Rome. In B. c. 272, during his cen¬ 
sorship, he built an nquncduet (Aniensia Vctus), 
which carried the water from the river Anio into 
the city. The expenses were covered by the booty 
which ho had made in the war with Pyrrhus. 
Two years later he was appointed duumvir to su¬ 
perintend the building of the aquneduct, but five 
days after the appointment he died, and was thus 
prevented from completing his work. (Frontin. ilc 
Aquacduct. i. 6; Aur. Viet, dc Vir. lli 33.) He 
was further the benefactor of the town of Rente in 
the country of the Sabines, for lie dug n canal (or 
canals) from lake Vclinus through the rocks, and 
thus carried its water to a spot where it falls 
from a height of 140 feet into the river Nar 
(Nora). This fall is the still celebrated fall of 
Terni, or the cascade dellc Marmorc. The Rcn- 
tians by that means gained a considerable district 
of excellent arable land, which was called Rosea. 
(Cic. ad Alt. iv. 15, ;>ro Scaur. 2; Serv. ad Aeu. 
vii. 712.) A controversy has recently been raised 
by Zumpt (Abhandl. dcr Berlin. Akademic for 
1836, p. 155, &c.) respecting the M\ Curius, who 
led the water of lake Velinus into the Nar. In 
the time of Cicero we find the town of Rente en¬ 
gaged in a law-suit with Intcramnn, whose terri¬ 
tory was suffering on account of that canal, while 
the territory of Rente was benefited by it. Zumpt 
naturally asks “how did it happen that Interamna 
did not bring forward its complaints till two cen¬ 
turies and a half after the construction of the 
canal?” and from the apparent impossibilty of 
finding a proper answer, lie ventures upon the suppo¬ 
sition, that the canal from lake Velinus was a pri¬ 
vate undertaking of the age of Cicero, and that 
M\ Curius who was quaestor in B. c. 60, was the 
author of the undertaking. But our ignorance of 
any quarrels between Interamna and Reate before 
the time of Cicero, does not prove that there 
were no such quarrels previously, though a long 
period might elapse before, perhaps owing to some 
unfavourable season, the grievance was felt by In¬ 
teramna. Thus we find that throughout the mid* 
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die ages and even down to the middle of last cen¬ 
tury, the inhabitants of Reate (Rieti) and Intc- 
ramna (Terni) had from time to time very serious 
disputes about the canal. (J. H. W'estphal, Die 
Rom. Campagne , p. 130. Comp. Liv. Epit. 11—14 ; 
Polyb. ii. 19 ; Oros. iii. 23, iv. 2; Eutrop. ii. 5, 
14; Florus, i. 18 ; Val. Max. iv. 3. § 5, vi. 3. § 4 ; 
Varro, L. L. p. 280 ed. Bip.; Plut. Pyrrh. 20, 
Apophth. Imper. 1, Cat. maL 2 ; Plin. //. A r . xvL 
73, xviii. 4; Zonaras, viii. 6; Cic. Brut. 14, de 
Senect. 13,16, de Re PubL iii. 28, de Amicit. 5, 11; 
Ilorat. Carm. i. 12. 37, &c.; Juven. xi. 78, &c.; 
AppuL Apolog. p. 431, ed. Bosscha.) [L. S.] 
RENTER, CA ECI'LI US. 1. L. Caecilius 
Renter, was consul in b. c. 284, and praetor the 
year after. In this capacity he fell in the war 
against the Senoncs and was succeeded by M\ 
Curius Dentatua. (Liv. Epit. 12 ; Oros. iii. 22 ; 
Polyb. ii. 19 ; Fast. Sicul.) Fischer in his Romisck. 
Zeittafeln makes him praetor and die in b. c. 285, 
and in the year following he has him again as con¬ 
sul. Drumann ( Gesck. Roms , ii. p. 18) denies the 
identity of the consul and the praetor, on the 

E nd that it was not customary for a person to 
the praetorship the year after his consulship ; 
but examples of such a mode of proceeding do 
occur (Liv. x. 22, xxii. 35), and Drumann's ob¬ 
jection thus falls to the ground. 

2. L. Caecilius Renter, was praetor in b. c. 
182, and obtained Sicily for his province. (Liv. 
xxxix. 56, xl. J.) 

3. M. Caecilius Renter, one of the ambas¬ 
sadors who woro sent, in b. c. 173, to king Perseus 
to inspect the affairs of Macedonia, and to Alex¬ 
andria to renew the friendship with Ptolemy. 
(Liv. xlii. 6.) [L. S.] 

RENTER, LI'VIUS. 1. C. Livius Renter, 
magi8tcr cquitum to the dictator C. Claudius Cras- 
sinus Rcgillensis in b. c. 348.' (Fast) 

2. M. Livius Renter, was consul, in b. c. 302, 
with M. Acmilius Paullus. In that year the war 
against the Acquians was renewed, but the Roman 
consuls wero repulsed. In b. c. 299 he was among 
the first plebeians that wero admitted to the office 
of pontiff, and in this capacity he accompanied P. 
Recius, and dictated to him the formula, under 
which he devoted himself to a voluntary death for 
the good of his country. P. Decius at the same 
time requested M. Livius Renter to act as praetor. 
(Liv. x. 1, 9, 28, 29.) [L. S.] 

RENTO, ASI'NIUS, a person whom Cicero 
(ad Att. v. 20) calls nobilis sui generis, was primus 
pilus under M. Bibulus, in b. c. 51, and was 
killed near mount Amanus. [L. S.] 

REO (A rjd), another name for Remoter. (Horn. 
Hymn, in Dem. 47 ; Aristoph. Plut. 515; Soph. 
Antig. 1121; Orph. Hymn. 38. 7; Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 988; Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 133; Schol. ad 
Theocrit. vii. 3.) The patronymic form of it, 
Reiois, Beoi’ne, or ReVone, is therefore given to 
Remeter’s daughter, Persephone. (Ov. Met. vi. 
114; Athen. x. p.449.) [L. S.] 

REOMENEIA (A wpiveia), a daughter of Ar¬ 
eas, a bronze statue of whom was erected at 
Mantineia. (Paus. viii. 9. § 5.) [L. S.] 

UERCY'LLIDAS (Acpai/AAlSas). 1. A Spar- 
ton, was sent to the Hellespont in the spring of 
B. c. 411 to excite the cities there to revolt from 
Athens, and succeeded in bringing over Abydus 
and Lampsacus, the latter of which, however, was 
almost immediately recovered by the Athenians 
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under Strombichides. (Thuc. viii. 61, 62.) In 
B. c. 399 he was sent to supersede Thibron in the 
command of the army which was employed in the 
protection of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. 
On his arrival, he took advantage of the jealousy 
between Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes to divide 
their forces, and having made a truce with the 
latter, proceeded against the midland Aeolis, the 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, towards whom he enter¬ 
tained a personal dislike, as having been once 
subjected through his means to a military punish¬ 
ment when he was harmost at Abydus under 
Lysander. In Aeolis he gained possession of nine 
cities in eight days, together with the treasures of 
Mania, the late satrapess of the province. [Mania; 
Mbidias.] As he did not wish to burden his 
allies by wintering in their country, he concluded 
a truce with Pharnabazus, and marched into Bi- 
thynia, where he maintained his army by plunder. 
In the spring of 398 he left Bithvnia, and was 
met at Lampsacus by Spartan commissioners, who 
announced to him the continuance of his command 
for another year, and the satisfaction of the homo 
government with the discipline of his troops as 
contrasted with their condition under Thibron. 
Having heard from these commissioners that the 
Greeks of the Thracian Chersoncaus had sent an 
embassy to Sparta to ask for aid against the neigh¬ 
bouring barbarians, he said nothing of his inten¬ 
tion, but concluded a further truce with Pharna¬ 
bazus, and, crossing over to Europe, built n wall 
for the protection of the peninsula. Then return¬ 
ing, he besieged Atarneus, of which some Chian 
exiles had taken possession, and reduced it after 
an obstinate defence. Hitherto there had been no 
hostilities between Tissaphernes and Rercyllidas, 
but in the next year, b. c. 397, ambassadors came 
to Sparta from the Ionians, representing that by 
an attack on Caria, where the satrap's own pro¬ 
perty lay, he might be driven into acknowledging 
their independence, and the ephori accordingly 
desired Rercyllidas to invade it. Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus now united their forces, but no 
engagement took place, and a negotiation was en¬ 
tered into, Rercyllidas demanding the independ¬ 
ence of the Asiatic Greeks, the satraps the with¬ 
drawal of the Lacedaemonian troops. A truce 
was then made till the Spartan authorities and 
the Persian king should decide respectively on the 
requisitions. In B. c. 396, when Agcsilaus crossed 
into Asia, Dercyllidas was one of the three who 
were commissioned to ratify the short and hollow 
armistice with Tissaphernes. After this, lie ap¬ 
pears to have returned home. In b. c. 394 lie 
was sent to carry the news of the battle of Corinth 
to Agesilaus, whom he met at Amphipolis, and at 
whose request he proceeded with the intelligence 
to the Greek cities in Asia which had furnished 
the Spartans with troops. This service, Xenophon 
says, he gladly undertook, for he liked to be ab¬ 
sent from home,—a feeling possibly arising from 
the mortifications to which, as an unmarried man 

! so Plutarch tells us), he was subjected at Sparta. 
See Diet, of AnL p. 597.) He is said to have 
been characterized by roughness and cunning,— 
qualities denoted respectively by his nicknames of 
“Scy 111118*? and “Sisyphus,” if indeed the former 
of these be not a corrupt reading in Athenacus for 
the second. (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. §§ 8—28, ii. $$ 1 
—20, 4. $ 6, iv. 3. $§ 1—3, Anab. v. 6. § 24; 
Diod. xiv. 38 ; Plut. Lyc. 15 ; Athen. xi. p. 500, c.) 
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2. A Spartan, who was sent as ambassador to 
Pyrrhus when he invaded Sparta in B. c. 272 for 
the purpose of placing Cleonymus on the throne. 
[Chslidonis ; Cleonymus.] Plutarch records 
an apophthegm of Dercyllidas on this occasion 
with respect to the invader: u If he is a god, we 
fear him not, for we are guilty of no wrong ; if a 
man, we are as good as he.” (Pint. Apopkth. Lac. 
vol. ii. p. 128, cd. Tauchn.; Plut. Btrni . 26, where 
the saying is ascribed to one Mandricidas.) [E.E.] 
DERCY'LLIDAS (AepKvAAldas), the author 
of a voluminous work on Plato’s philosophy, and 
of a commentary also on the “ Timaeus,” neither 
of which has come down to us. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, iii. pp. 95, 152, 170, ed. Harles, and the 
authorities there referred to.) [E. E.] 

DERCYLUS or DERCYLLUS v (A*p>ci}Aoy, 
AepKvAAos), an Athenian, was one of that em¬ 
bassy of ten, in which Aeschines and Demosthenes 
were included, and which was sent to Philip to 
treat on the subject of peace in a. c. 347. In b. c. 
34G, the same ambassadors appear to have been 
again deputed to ratify the treaty. (See the 
Argument prefixed to Dcm. de Fa/s. Leg. p. 336 ; 
Acsch. do Fals. Leg. p. 41 ; Thirwall’s Greece , 
vol. v. p. 356 ; comp, the decree ap.Dcm. de Car. 
p. 235; Classitxd Museum, vol. i. p. 145.) Dcr- 
cylus was also one of the envoys in the third 
embassy (M rods 'AucpiKrdovas), which was ap¬ 
pointed to convey to Philip, then marching upon 
Phocis, the complimentary and cordial decree of 
Philocrates, and to attend the Amphictyonic coun¬ 
cil that was about to be convened on the affairs of 
Phocis. When, however, the ambassadors had 
reached Chalcis in Euboea, they heard of the de¬ 
struction of the Phocian towns by Philip, and of 
his having taken part entirely with the Thebans, 
and Dercylus returned to Athens with the alarm¬ 
ing news ; but the embassy was 6till desired to 
proceed. (Acsch. de Fals. Leg. pp. 40, 46, c. Ctcs. p. 
65 ; Dem. de Cor. p. 237, de Fals. Leg. pp. 360, 
379.) It is perhaps the same Dercylus whom Plutarch 
mentions as “ general of the country ” (rou hi rijs 
Xcopas (TTparrjyovy in B. c. 318). When Nicanor, 
having been called on to withdraw the Macedonian 
garrison from Munychia, consented to attend a 
meeting of the council in the Peiraecus, Dercylus 
formed a design to seize him, but he became aware 
of it in time to escape. Dercylus is also said to 
have warned Phocion in vain of Nicanor’s inten¬ 
tion of making himself master of the Peiraecus. 
(Plut. Phoc. 32; Nep. Phoc. 2; Droyscn, Gcsch. 
der Nachf. Alex. p. 223.) [E. E.] 

DERCYLUS or DERCYLLUS (AepicvAos, 
AcpKvAAos), a very ancient Greek writer, men¬ 
tioned several times in connexion with Agias, the 
latter being a different person probably from the 
author of the Nocrroi, with whom Meineke identi¬ 
fies him. We find the following works of Der¬ 
cylus referred to: 1. ’ApyoAiua. 2. TraAncd. 
3. AlroAiKa. 4. Krlaeis. 5. 2arupi/cd, appa¬ 
rently on the fables relating to the Satyrs. 6. Tlepl 
dpuv. 7. ITcpl AWuv. The exact period at which 
he flourished is uncertain. (Plut. Par. Min. 17, 38, 
de Fluv. 8, 10, 19, 22; Athen. iii. p. 86, f.; Clem. 
Alex. Strom, i. p. 139, ed. Sylb.; Schol. ad Fur. 
Troad. 14; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, p. 
417.) [E.E.] 

DE'RCYNUS (AepKvuos), a son of Poseidon 
and brother of Albion. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 10.) 
Pomponius Mela (ii. 5) calls him Bcrgion. [L. S.] 
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DERDAS (AepSas), a Macedonian chieftain, 
who joined with Philip, brother of Perdiccas II., 
in rebellion against him. Athens entered into 
alliance with them, a step, it would seem, of 
doubtful policy, leading to the hostility of Perdiccas, 
and the revolt, under his advice, of Potidaca, and 
the foundation of Olynthus. The Athenian generals 
who arrived soon after those events acted for a 
while against Perdiccas with them. (Thuc. i. 57 
—59.) Derdas himself probably died about this 
time, as we hear of his brothers in his place 
(c. 59), one of whom Pansanias probably was. 
(c. 61.) [A.H.C.] 

DERDAS (Aepfias), a prince of Elymia or Eli- 
meia, and probably of the same family as the cou¬ 
sin of Perdiccas II. mentioned above. As he had 
reason, from the example of Amyntas II. [sec 
. 154, b.], to fear the glowing power of Olynthus, 
e zealously and effectually aided the Spartans in 
their war with that state, from B. c. 382 to 379. 
(Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3; Diod. xv. 19-23.) We learn 
from Theopompus (ap. Athen. x. p. 436, d.), that 
he was taken prisoner by the Olynthians, but it 
does not appear on what occasion ; nor is it certain 
whether he is the same Derdas to whom Aristotle 
alludes. ( Polit. v. 10, ed. Bckk.) Dcrda9, whoso 
sister Phila was one of the wives of Philip, was 
probably a different person, though of the same 
family. (Ath. xiii. p. 557, c.) [E. E.J 

DERRHIATIS (Aefifiidris), a surname of Ar¬ 
temis, which she derived from the town of Dcr- 
rhion on the road from Sparta to Arcadia. (Paus. 
iii. 20. § 7.) [L. S.] 

DESIDE'RIUS, brother of Magnontius, hy 
whom lie was created Caesar and soon after put to 
death, when the tyrant, finding that Ins position 
was hopeless, in a transport of rage, massacred all 
his relations and friends, and then, to avoid falling 
into the power of his rival, perished by his own 
hands. According to Zonaras, however, Dcside- 
rius was not actually killed, but only grievously 
wounded, and upon his recovery surrendered to 
Constantius. No genuine medals of this princo 
arc extant. (Zonar. xiii. 9; Julian, Orat. frng.; 
Chron. Alcxand. p. 680, cd. 1615 ; Eckhel, vol. 
viii. p. 124.) [W. R.] 

DESILA'US (AetnAaos), a statuary, whoso 
Doryphorus and wounded Amazon are mentioned 
by Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 15). There is no reason 
to believe, with Meyer and Muller, that the nnmo 
is a corruption of Ctesilaus; but, on the contrary, 
the wounded Amazon in the Vatican, which they 
take for a copy of the work of Ctesilaus, is proba¬ 
bly copied from the Amazon of Desilaiis. (Ross, 
Kunstblatty for 1840, No. 12.) [Crksilas.] [P.S.] 
DESPOENA (Aeairoiva), the ruling goddess or 
the mistress, occurs as a surname of several divini¬ 
ties, such as Aphrodite (Theocrit. xv. 100), De¬ 
meter (Aristoph. T/iesm. 286), and Persephone. 
(Paus. viii. 37. § 6; comp. Persephone.) [L.S.] 
DEUCA'LION (AeuxaAtW). 1. A son of Pro¬ 
metheus and Clymcne. He was king in Phtliia, 
and married to Pyrrha. When Zeus, after the 
treatment he had received from Lycaon, had re¬ 
solved to destroy the degenerate race of men who 
inhabited the earth, Deucalion, on the advice of 
his father, built a ship, and carried into it stores 
of provisions; and when Zeus sent a flood all over 
Hellas, which destroyed all its inhabitants, Deuca¬ 
lion and Pyrrha alone were saved. After their 
ship had been floating about for nine days, it land- 
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ed, according to tho common tradition, on mount 
Parnassus; others made it land on mount Othrys 
in Thessaly, on mount Athos, or even on Aetna in 
Sicily. (Schol. ad Pind. 01. ix. 64; Scrv. ad Virg. 
Edog. vi. 41; Ilygin. Fab. 153.) These differ¬ 
ences in the story are probably nothing but local 
traditions ; in the same manner it was believed in 
several places that Deucalion and Pyhrra were not 
the only persons that were saved. Thus Megarus, 
a son of Zeus, escaped by following the screams of 
cranes, which led him to the summit of mount 
Gcrania (Paus. i. 40. § 1); and the inhabitants of 
Delphi were said to have been saved by following 
the howling of wolves, which led them to the sum¬ 
mit of Parnassus, where they founded Lycoreia. 
(Paus. x. 6. §2.) When the waters had subsided, 
Deucalion offered up a sacrifice to Zeus Phyxius, 
that is, the helper of fugitives, and thereupon the 
god sent Hermes to him to promise that he would 
grant any wish winch Deucalion might entertain. 
Deucalion prayed that Zeus might restore mankind. 
According to the more common tradition, Deucalion 
and Pyrrha went to the sanctuary of Themis, and 
prayed for the same thing. The goddess bade 
them cover their.heads and throw the bones of 
their mother behind them in walking from the 
temple. After some doubts and scruples respecting 
the meaning of this command, they agreed in in¬ 
terpreting the bones of their mother to mean the 
stones of the earth; and they accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, and from those of 
Pyrrha women. Deucalion then descended from 
Parnassus, and built his first abode at Opus (Pind. 
01. ix. 46), or at Cynus (Strab. ix. p. 425; Schol. 
ad Pind. 01. ix. 64), where in later times the 
tomb of Pyrrha was shewn. Concerning the whole 
story, see Apollod. i. 7. § 2; Ov. Met. i. 260, &c. 
There was also a tradition that Deucalion had 
Jived at Athens, and the sanctuary of the Olym¬ 
pian Zeus thcro was regarded as his work, and his 
tomb also was shewn there in the neighbourhood 
of the sanctuary. (Paus. i. 18. § 0.) Deucalion 
was by Pyrrha the father of Ilellen, Amphictyon, 
Protogcneia, and others. Strabo (ix. p. 435) 
states, that near the coast of Phthiotis there were 
two small islands of the name of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. 

2. A son of Minos and Pasiphae or Crete, was 
an Argonaut and one of the Calydonian hunters. 
He was the father of Idomeneus and Molus. 
(Horn. II xiii. 451 ; Apollod. iii. 1. § 2, 3. § 1 ; 
J)iod. iv. 60; Hygin. Fab. 14,173; Serv. ad Acn. 
iii. 121.) 

3. A son of Ilyperasius and Hypso, and brother 
of Amphion. (Val. Flacc. i. 366; comp. Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 176.) 

4. A son of Heracles by a daughter of Thespius. 
(Ilygin. Fab. 162.) 

5. A Trojan, who was slain by Achilles. (Horn. 

II. xx. 477.) [L. S.] 

DEVERRA, one of the three symbolic beings— 
their names are Pilumnus, Intercidona, and De- 
verra—whose influence was sought by the Romans, 
at the birth of a child, as a protection for the mo¬ 
ther against the vexations of Sylvanus. The night 
after the birth of a child, three men walked around 
the house: the first struck the threshold with an 
axe, the second knocked upon it with a pestle, 
and the third swept it with a broom. These sym¬ 
bolic actions were believed to prevent Sylvanus 
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from entering the house, and were looked upon as 
symbolic representations of civilized or agricultural 
life, since without an axe no tree can be felled, a 
pestle is necessary to pound the grain, and corn is 
swept together with a broom. (Augustin, de Civ. 
Dei, vi. 9; Ilartung, Die Itelig. der Homer, ii. 
P-175.) [L. S.] 

DEXA'MENUS (A e^dixeuos), a centaur who 
lived in Bura in Achaia, which town derived its 
name from his large stable for oxen. (Schol. ad 
OaUinu Hymn, in Del. 102; Etymol M. $. v.) 
According to others, he was a king of Olenus, and. 
the father of DeVaneira, whom Heracles seduced 
during his stay with Dexamenus, who had hospi¬ 
tably received him. Heracles on parting promised 
to return and many her. But in his absence tho 
centaur Eurytion sued for Deianeira’s hand, and 
her father out of fear promised her to him. On 
the wedding day Heracles returned and slew Eu¬ 
rytion. (Hygin. Fab. 33.) Dcianeira is usually 
called a daughter of Oeneus, but Apollodorus (ii. 5. 
§ 5) calls the daughter of Dexamenus, Mncsimachc, 
and Diodorus (iv. 33) Ilippolyte. [L. S.] 

DEXI'CRATES (ActiKp&Tris), an Athenian 
comic poet of the new comedy, whose drama enti¬ 
tled *T <p' eairroitf ir\aviu^.fvoi is quoted by Athe- 
naeus (iii. p. 124, b). Suidas (s. v.) also refers to 
the passage in Athcnacus. (Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Grace, i. p. 492, iv. p. 571.) [P. S.] 

DEXIPPUS (Ae^Triros), a Lacedaemonian, was 
residing at Gcla when Sicily was invaded for 
the second time by the Carthaginians under Han¬ 
nibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, in n. c. 406. At 
the request of the Agrigentincs, on whom the storm 
first fell, he came to their aid with a body of mer¬ 
cenaries which he had collected for the purpose; 
but he did not escape the charge of corruption and 
treachery which proved fatal to four of the Agri- 
gentino generals. When the defence of Agrigcn- 
tum became hopeless, Dcxippus returned to Gcla, 
the protection of that place having been assigned 
him by the Syracusans, who formed the main stay 
of the Grecian interest in tho island. Not long 
after, he was dismissed from Sicily by Dionysius, 
whose objects in Gela he had refused to aid. 
(Diod. xiii. 85, 87, 88, 93, 96.) [E. E.] 

DEXIPPUS (A4(imros), a comic poet of 
Athens, respecting whom no particulars arc known. 
Suidas (s. v. KwpvnaTos) mentions one of his plays 
entitled &ycravp6s, and Eudocia (p. 132) has pre¬ 
served the titles of four others, viz. 'Avruvopvo- 
GookSs, •inXdpyvpos, 'IoTopioypd^os, and AiaSuca- 
tfutyoi. Meineke in his Hist. Crit. Com. Grace. 
lias overlooked this poet [L. S.] 

DEXIPPUS (A^i7T7ros), a commentator on 
Plato and Aristotle, was a disciple of the Nco- 
Platonic philosopher Iamblichus, and lived in the 
middle of the fourth century of the Christian era. 
We still possess a commentary of Dexippus on the 
Categories of Aristotle, in the form of a dialogue, 
which, however, is printed only in a Latin trans¬ 
lation. It appeared at Paris, 1549, 8vo., under the 
title of “ Quaestionum in Catcgorias libri tres, in- 
terprete J. Bernardo Feliciano,”and again at Venice, 
1546, fo., after the work of Porphyry In Pruc- 
dicam. The Greek title in the Madrid Codex is, 
A(£hnrov (J>i\o(r6<pov YWarwviKov revv c is ras 
’ApKTTortXovs Karrjyoplas 'Anopiwv tc Kal A vaetov 
Kt(pu\aia p!. 

In this work the author explains to one Seleucus 
the Aristotelian Categories, and endeavours at the 
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same time to refute the objections of Plotinus. 
(Plotin. Ennead. vi. 1, 2, 3; comp. Simplic. ad 
Arist. Categ. fol. 1, a.; Tzetzes, Chiliad, ix. Hist. 
274.) 

Specimens of the Greek text are to be found in 
Iriarte, Cod. Dill. Matrii. Catalog, pp. 135, 274, 
&c., and from these we learn that there are other 
dialogues of Dexippus on similar subjects still ex¬ 
tant in manuscript. (Fabric. Bill. Or. iii. pp. 
254, 486, v. pp. 697, 740.) [A. S.] 

DEXIPPUS (A«|iinros), called also Dioxippus , 
a physician of Cos, who was one of the pupils of 
the celebrated Hippocrates, and lived in the fourth 
century b. c. (Suid. s. v. Acgnnros.) Hecatomnus, 
prince*of Caria(ac. 385-377), sent for him to 
cure his sons, Mausolus and Pixodarus, of a dan¬ 
gerous illness, which he undertook to do upon con¬ 
dition that Hecatomnus should cense from waging 
war against his country. (Suid. ibitl.) He wrote 
some medical works, of which nothing but the 
titles remain. lie was blamed by Erasistratus for 
his excessive severity in restricting the quantity of 
drink allowed to his patients. (Galen, Dc Seda 
Opt. c. 14, vol. i. p. 144 ; Comment. I. in Htppocr. 
“ Dc Rat. Viet, in Aforb. A cut." c. 24, Comment. 
III. c. 38, and Comment. IV. c. 5, vol. xv. pp.478, 
703, 744 ; Dc Venae Sect. adv. Erasistr. c. 9, vol. 
xi. p. 182.) He is quoted by Plutarch (Sympos. 
vii. 1) and Aldus Gelliua (xvii. 11) in the contro¬ 
versy that was maintained among some of the 
ancient physicians as to whether the drink passed 
down the windpipe or the gullet. [W. A. G.] 

DEXIPPUS, PUBLIUS IIERE'NNIUS, a 
Greek rhetorician and historian, was a son of 
Ptolcmaeus and bom in the Attic demos of Her¬ 
nias. (Bockh, Corp. Inscript, i. n. 380, p. 439, 
&c.) lie lived in the third century after Christ, 
in the reigns of Claudius Gothicus, Tacitus, Aure- 
lian, and Probus, till about a. n. 280. (Eunap. Vii. 
Porphyr. p. 21.) lie was regarded by his con¬ 
temporaries and later writers as a man of most 
extensive learning; and we learn from the inscription 
just referred to, that he was honoured at Athens 
with the highest offices that existed in his native 
city. In a. d. 262, when tho Goths penetrated 
into Greece and ravaged several towns, Dexippus 
proved that ho was no less great as a general and 
a mnn of business than as a scholar, for, after the 
capture of Athens, he gathered around him a 
number of bold and courageous Athenians, and 
took up a strong position on the neighbouring hills. 
Though the city itself was taken by the barbarians, 
and Dexippus with his band was cut off from it, 
lie made an unexpected descent upon Peiraeeus 
and took vengeance upon the enemy. (Dexipp. 
Exc. de Bell. Scylh. p. 26, &c.; TrebelL Poll. 
G allien. 13.) 

. We are not informed whether Dexippus wrote 
any rhetorical works; he is known to us only as an 
historical author. Photius (Bibl. Cod. 82) has 
preserved some account of three historical works 
of Dexippus. 1. Td /xerd *A\^avdpou, in four 
books. It was a history of Macedonia from the 
time of Alexander, and by way of introduction 
the author prefixed a sketch of the preceding his¬ 
tory, from the time of Caranus to Alexander. 
(Comp. Euseb. Citron. 1.) 2. ~2.vmopov ioTopiKSv, 
or as Eunapius (p. 58) calls it, xp° vlK fi hrropta, 
was a chronological history from the mythical ages 
down to the accession of Claudius Gothicus, a. d. 
268. It consisted probably of twelve books, the 
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twelfth being quoted by Stephanas of Byzantium 
(s. v. y E \ovpoi), and it is frequently referred to by 
the writers of the Augustan history. (Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 49 ; Capitolin. Maximin. Jun. 6, Tree 
Gord. 2, 9, Maxim, et Balbin. 1 ; Treb. Poll. 
Gallien. 15, Trig. Tyr. 32, Claud. 12; comp. 
Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. v. 24.) 3. 2 kv6ik<x, that 
is, an account of the war of the Goths or Scy thians, 
in which Dexippus himself had fought. It com¬ 
menced in the reign of Decius, and was brought to 
a close by Aurclian. Photius praises the style 
and diction of Dexippus, especially in the third 
work, and looks upon him as a second Thucydides ; 
but this praise is highly exaggerated, and the frag¬ 
ments still extant shew, that his style has all the 
faults of the late Greek rhetoricians. The frag¬ 
ments of Dexippus, which have been considerably 
increased in modern times by the discoveries of A. 
Mai ( Colled. Script. Vet. ii. p. 319, &c.), have 
been collected by I. Bekkcr and Niebuhr in the 
first volume of the Scripiorcs Historiae Byzantinae , 
Bonn, 1829, 8vo. [L. S.] 

DEXTER, AFRA'NIUS, was consul suffectua 
in a. d. 98, in the reign of Trajan (Plin. Epist. 
v. 14) and a friend of Martial. (Epigr. vii. 27.) 
He was killed during his consulship. [L. S.] 

DEXTER, C. DOMI'TIUS, was consul in a. d. 
196, in the reign of Septimius Sevcrus, who ap¬ 
pointed him praefect of the city. (Spartian. Sever. 
8; Fasti.) [L. S.] 

DIA (Afa), a daughter of Dcioncus and the 
wife of Ixion. (Schol. ad Find. Pylh. ii. 39.) Her 
father is also called Eioneus. (Diod. iv. 69; Scho). 
ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 62.) By Ixion, or accord¬ 
ing to others, by Zeus (Ilygin. Fab. 155), she be¬ 
came the mother of Peirithous, who received his 
name from the circumstance, that Zeus when ho 
attempted to seduce her, ran around her (ircpi- 
Ottiv) in the fonn of a horse. (Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 101.) There are two other mythical personages 
of this name. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. i. 144 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 480.) Dia is also used as a surnamo 
of Hebe or Ganymede, who had temples under 
this name at Phlius and Sicyon. (Strab. viii. p. 
382; Paus. ii. 13. § 3.) [L. S.] 

DIADEMA'TUS, a surname of L. Caccilius 
Mctellus, consul in b. c. 117. 

DIADUMENIA'NUS or DIADUMENUS, 
M. OPE'LIUS, the son of M. Opelius Macrinus 
and Nonia Cclsa, was born on the 19th of Septem¬ 
ber, a. d. 208. When his father was elevated to 
the purple, after the murder of Caracalla on tho 
8th of March, a. d. 217, Diadumenianus received 
the titles of Caesar , Prvwqts Juvcntutis , Antoninus, 
and eventually of Imperator and Augustus also. 
Upon the victory of Elagabalus, he was sent to the 
charge of Artabanus, the Parthian king, hut was 
betrayed and put to death about the same time 
with Macrinus. 

This child is celebrated on account of his sur¬ 
passing beauty by Lampridius, who declares, that 
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ho shone resplendent like a heavenly star, and was 
beloved by all who looked upon him on account of 
his surpassing grace and comeliness. From his 
maternal grandfather he inherited the name of 
Diadumenus, which upon his quasi-adoption into 
the family of the Antonines was changed into 
Diaduinenianus. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 4, 17, 19, 
34, 38-40; Herodian. v. 9; Lamprid. Diadumen .; 
Capitolin. Macrin. 10.) [W. R.] 

DIAETIIUS (Afaiflos), the author of commen¬ 
taries on the Homeric poems, which seem to have 
been chiefly of an historical nature, and are refer¬ 
red to in the Venetian scholia on the Iliad (iii. 
175). [L.S.] 

DIAEUS (Afator), a man of Megalopolis, suc¬ 
ceeded Menalcidas of Racedaemon as general of 
the Achaean league in n. c. 150. Menalcidas, 
having been assailed by Callicrates with a capital 
charge, saved himself through the favour of Diaeus, 
whom he bribed with three talents [Callicrates, 
No. 4, p. 569, b.] ; and the latter, being much 
and generally condemned for this, endeavoured to 
divert public attention from his own conduct to a 
quarrel with Lacedaemon. The Lacedaemonians 
had appealed to the Roman senate about the pos¬ 
session of some disputed land, and had received for 
answer that the decision of all causes, except those 
of life and death, rested with the great council of 
the Achaean*. This answer Diaeus so far garbled 
as to omit the exception. The Lacedaemonians 
accused him of falsehood, and the dispute led to 
war, wherein the Lacedaemonians found themselves 
no match for the Achaeans, and resorted accord¬ 
ingly to negotiation. Diaeus, affirming that his 
hostility was not directed against Sparta, but 
against her disturbers, procured the banishment of 
24 of her principal citizens. These men fled for 
refuge and protection to Rome, and thither Diaeus 
went to oppose them, together with Callicrates, 
who died by the way. The cause of the exiles 
was supported by Menalcides, who assured the 
Spartans, on his return, that the Romans had de¬ 
clared in favour of their independence, while an 
equally positive assurance to the opposite effect 
was given by Diaeus to the Achaeans,—the truth 
being that the senate had passed no final decision 
at all, but had promised to send commissioners to 
settle the dispute; War was renewed between 
the parties, b. c. 148, in spite of the prohibition of 
the Romans, to which, however, Diaeus, who was 
again general in b. c. 147, paid more obedience, 
though ho endeavoured to bring over the towns 
round Sparta by negotiation. When the decree of 
the Romans arrived, which severed Sparta and 
several other states from the Achaean league, 
Diaeus took a leading part in keeping up the in¬ 
dignation of the Achaeans, and in urging them to 
the acts of violence which caused war with Rome. 
In the autumn of 147 he was succeeded by Crito- 
laus, but the death of the latter before the expira¬ 
tion of his year of office once more placed Diaeus 
at the post of danger, according to the Law of the 
Achaeans, which provided in such cases that the 
predecessor of the deceased should resume his 
authority. The number of his army he swelled 
with emancipated slaves, and enforced strictly, 
though not impartially, the levy of the citizens; 
but he acted unwisely in dividing his forces by 
sending a portion of them to garrison Megara 
and to check there the advance of the Romans, 
lie himself had taken up his quarters in Co- 
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rinth, and Metellus, the Roman general, advan¬ 
cing thither, sent forward ambassadors to offer 
terms, but Diaeus threw them into prison (though 
he afterwards released them for the bribe of a 
talent), and caused Sosicratcs, the lieutenant- 
general, as well as Philinus of Corinth, to be put 
to death with torture for having joined in recom¬ 
mending negotiation with the enemy. Being de¬ 
feated by Mummius before the walls of Corinth, 
in b. c. 146, he made no further attempt to defend 
the city, but fled to Megalopolis, where he slew 
his wife to prevent her falling into the enemy’s 
power, and put an end to his own existence by 
poison, thus (says Pausanias) rivalling Menalcidas 
in the cowardice of his death, as lie had rivalled 
him through his life in avarice. [Menalcidas.] 
(Polyb. xxxviii. 2, xl. 2,4, 5, 9; Paus. vii. 12,&c.; 
Clinton, F. II. sub annis 149, 147, 146.) [E. E.] 

D1 A'G0RAS (Auryd pas), the son of Telecleides 
or Teleclytus, was bom in the island of Melos 
(Milo), one of the Cyclades. He was a poet and 
a philosopher, who throughout antiquity was re¬ 
garded as an atheist (aOeos). With the exception 
of this one point, we possess only very scanty in¬ 
formation concerning his life and literary activity. 
All that is known is carefully collected by M. II. 
E. Meier (in Ersch. u. Gruber's Allgem. Enct/clop. 
xxiv. pp. 439—448). 

The age of this remarkable man can bo deter¬ 
mined only in a general way by the fact of his being 
called a disciple of Democritus of Abclcra, who 
taught about b. c. 436. But the circumstance 
that, besides Bacchylidcs (about B. C. 435), Pindar 
also is called his contemporary, is a manifest 
anachronism, as has been already observed by 
Brandis. (GescJt. <1. Grice hi. 116m. Philos, i. p. 341.) 
Nearly all the ancient authorities agree that Melos 
was his native place, and Tatian, a late Christian 
writer, who calls him an Athenian, docs so pro¬ 
bably for no other reason but because Athens was the 
principal scene of the activity of Diagoras. (Tatian, 
Orat. udv. Graec. p. 164, a.) Lobeck ( Agktoph . 
p. 370) is the only one among modern critics who 
maintains that the native country of Diagoras iB 
uncertain. According to a tradition in Hesychius 
Milesiu9 and Suidas, Democritus the philosopher 
ransomed him for a very large sum from the 
captivity into which he had fallen in the cruel 
subjugation of Melos under Alcibiades (u. c. 411), 
and this account at all events serves to attest 
the close personal relation of these two kindred- 
minded men, although the details respecting the 
ransom, for instance, may be incorrect The 
same authorities further state, that in his youth 
Diagoras had acquired some reputation as a lyric 
poet, and this is probably the cause of his being 
mentioned together with the lyric poets Simonides, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides. Thus he is said to have 
composed atrgara, irataves, 4yK<i/xta, and 

dithyrambs. Among his encomia is mentioned in 
particular an eulogy on Arianthes of Argos, who 
is otherwise unknown,* another on Nicodorus, a 
statesman of Mantineia, and a third upon the 
Mantineians. Diagoras is said to have lived in 
intimate friendship with Nicodorus, who was cele- 

* The change in the constitution of Mantineia 
by the cvvoiKiatfs took place with the assistance 
of Argos (Wachsmuth, Hellcn. Allcrlh. i. 2, p. 89, 
i. 1, p. 180), and Arianthes of Argos was probably 
a person of some political importance* 
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brated as a statesman and lawgiver in his native 
place, and lived, according to Perizonius (ad Aelian. 
V. H. ii. 23), at the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
The foolish Aelian, who has preserved this state¬ 
ment, declines any further discussion of this rela¬ 
tion, although he knew more about it, under the 
pretext that he thought it objectionable to say any¬ 
thing in praise of a man who was so hostile to the 
gods (&€o?s lx®?™ A«o ydpav). But still he in¬ 
forms us, that Diagoras assisted Nicodorus in his 
legislation, which he himself praises as very wise 
and good. Wachsmuth ( Hdlen . AlterIh. i. 2, p. 90) 
places this political activity of the two friends 
about the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 

Wo find Diagoras at Athens as early as b. a 
424, for Aristophanes in the Clouds (830), which 
were performed in that year, alludes to him as a 
well-known character; and when Socrates, as 
though it were a mistake, is there called a Melian, 
the poet does so in order to remind his hearers at 
once of Diagoras and of his attacks upon the popu¬ 
lar religion. In like manner Ilippon is called a 
Melian, merely because he was a follower of Dia¬ 
goras. It can scarcely be doubted that Diagoras 
was acquainted with Socrates, a connexion which 
is described in the scholia on Aristophanes as if he 
hod been a teacher of Socrates. Fifteen years 
later, b. c. 411, he was involved, ns Diodorus (xiii. 
C) informs us, by the democmtical party in a law¬ 
suit about impiety (Sia€o\ijs rvxdi/ In dotGtlq), 
and ho thought it advisable to escape its result by 
flight. Religion seems to have been only the pre¬ 
text for that accusation, for tho mere fact of his 
being a Melian made him an object of suspicion 
with tho people of Athens. In B. c. 416, Melos 
had been conquered and cruelly treated by tho 
Athenians, and it is not at all impossible that Dia¬ 
goras, indignant at such treatment, may have 
taken part in the party-strife at Athens, and thus 
have drawn upon himself the suspicion of the de- 
mocrnticnl party, for the opinion that heterodoxy 
was persecuted at Athens, and that the priests in 
particular busied themselves about such matters, is 
devoid of all foundation. (Bernhardy, Cesch. d. 
Clriech. Lit. i. p. 322.) All the circumstances of 
the case lead us to the conclusion, that the accusa¬ 
tion of Diagoras was altogether and essentially of 
a political nature. 

All that we know of his writings, and especially 
of his poems, shews no trace of irreligion, but on the 
contrary contains evidence of the most profound 
religious feeling. (Philodemus in the Iferculancns. 
ed. Drummond and Walpole, p. 164.) Moreover, 
we do not find that out of Athens the charge of 
d<rl€eta was taken notice of in any other part of 
Greece. All that we know for certain on the 
point is, that Diagoras was one of those philoso¬ 
phers who, like Socrates, certainly gave offence by 
their views concerning the worship of the national 
gods; but we know what liberties the Attic 
comedy could take in this respect with impunity. 
There is also an anecdote that Diagoras, for want 
of other fire-wood, once threw a wooden statue of 
Heracles into the fire, in order to cook a dish of 
lentils, and, if there is any truth in it, it certainty 
shews his liberal views respecting polytheism and 
the rude worship of images. (Meier, L c. p. 445.) 
In like manner he may have ridiculed the common 
notions of the people respecting the actions of the 
gods, and their direct and personal interference 
with human affaire. This, too, is alluded to in 
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several very characteristic anecdotes. For example, 
on his flight from Athens by sea to Pallene he was 
overtaken by a storm, and on hearing his fellow- 
passengers say, that this stonn was sent them by 
the gods as a punishment, because they had an 
atheist on board, Diagoras shewed them other 
vessels at some distance which were struggling 
with the same storm without having a Diagoras on 
board. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 37.) This and 
similar anecdotes (Diog. Laert. vi. 59) accurately 
describe the relation in which our philosopher 
stood to the popular religion. That he maintained 
his own position with great firmness, and perhaps 
with more freedom, wit, and boldness than was 
advisable, seems to be attested by the fact, that he 
in particular obtained the epithet of aOeos in an¬ 
tiquity. Many modern writers maintain that this 
epithet ought not to be given to him, because ho 
merely denied the direct interference of God with 
the world; but though atheists, in the proper 
sense of the word, have never existed, and in that 
sense Diagoras was certainly not an atheist, yet 
as he did not believe in the personal existence of 
the Athenian gods and their human mode of acting, 
the Athenians could hardly have regarded him as 
other than an atheist. In the eulogy on his friend 
Nicodorus ho sang 

Kora dat/Aora Kcd 7&x av TC * 'xdvTa ppdroioiu 
IktcXutcu. 

But to return to the accusation of Diagoras, in 
consequence of which he was obliged to quit Athens. 
That timo was one in which scepticism was begin¬ 
ning to undermine the foundations of the ancient 
popular belief! The trial of those who had broken 
down the statues of Hermes, tho profanation of 
the mysteries, and tho accusation of Alcibiadcs, 
arc symptoms which shew that the unbelief, nour¬ 
ished by the speculations of philosophers and by 
the artifices of the sophists, began to appear very 
dangerous to the conservative party at Athens. 
There is no doubt that Diagoras paid no regard to 
tho established religion of the people, and he may 
occasionally have ridiculed it; but ho also ventured 
on direct attacks upon public institutions of the 
Athenian worship, such ns the Eleusininn myste¬ 
ries, which he endeavoured to lower in public esti¬ 
mation, and he is said to have prevented many 
persons from becoming initiated in them. These 
at least are the points of which the ancients accuse 
him (Craterus, up. Scliol. Aristoph, l.c.; Tarrhaeus, 
up. Said.; Lysias, c. Andocid. p. 214 ; Joseph, c. 
Apion. ii. 37; Tatian, adv. Grace, p. 164, a.), and 
this statement is also supported by tho circum¬ 
stance, that Melanthius, in his work on the mys¬ 
teries, mentions the decree passed against Diagoras. 
But, notwithstanding the absence of accurate in¬ 
formation, we can discover political motives through 
all these religious disputes. Diagoras was a Me¬ 
lian, .and consequently belonged to the Doric race; 
he was a friend of the Doric Mantineia, which was 
hated by Athens, and had only recently given up 
its alliance with Athens; the Dorians and Ionians 
were opposed to each other in various points of 
their worship, and this spark of hostility was kin¬ 
dled into a glowing hatred by the Peloponnesian 
war. Diagoras fled from Athens in time to escape 
the consequences of the attacks which his enemies 
had made upon him. He was therefore punished 
by Steliteusisy that is, he was condemned, and the 
psephisma was engraved on a column, promising a 
prize for his head, and one talent to the person 
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who should bring his dead body to Athens, and 
two talents to him who should deliver him up alive 
to the Athenians. (SchoL ad Aristoph. Av. 1013, 
1073; Diod. xiii. 6.) Melauthiua, in his work on 
the mysteries, had preserved a copy of this pse- 
phisma. That the enemies of the philosopher 
acted on that occasion with great injustice and 
animosity towards him, we may infer from the 
manner in which Aristophanes, in his Birds, 
which was brought upon the stage in that year, 
speaks of the matter; for he describes that de¬ 
cree as having been framed in the republic of 
the birds, and ridicules it by the ludicrous addition 
that a prize was offered to any one who should 
kill a dead tyrant. Meier, with full justice, infers 
from this passage of Aristophanes, that the poet 
did not approve of the proceedings of the people, 
who were instigated by their leaders, had become 
frightened about the preservation of the constitution, 
and were thus misled to various acts of violence. The 
mero fact that Aristophanes could venture upon such 
an insinuation shews that Diagoras was by no means 
in the same bad odour with all the Athenians. 

From Athens Diagoras first went to Pallcne" in 
Aclmia, which town was on the side of Lacedae¬ 
mon from the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
and before any other of the Achaean towns. (Thu- 
cyd. ii. 9.) It was in vain that the Athenians 
demanded his surrender, and in consequence of 
this refusal, they included the inhabitants of Pal- 
lene in the same decree which had been passed 
against Diagoras. This is a symptom of that fearful 
passion and blindness with which the Athenian 
people, misguided as it was by demagogues, tore 
itself to pieces in those unfortunate trials about 
those who had upset the Ilermac. (Wachsmuth, 
l.c. i. 2, p.192; Dioyaen, in his Introduce, to the 
Birds of Aristoph. p. 240, &c.) For all that we 
know of Diagoras, his expressions and opinions, 
his accusation and its alleged cause, leads us to see 
in him one of the numberless persons who were 
Biispectcd, and were fortunate enough to escape 
the consequences of the trial by flight From 
Pallcne lie went to Corinth, where, as Suidas states, 
ho died. 

Among the works of Dingoras we have mention 
of a work entitled 4>puytoi \6yoi,f in which he is 
said to have theoretically explained his atheism, 
and to have endeavoured to establish it by argu¬ 
ments. This title of the work, which occurs also 
as a title among the works of Democritus and 
other Greek philosophers (Diog. Laert. ix. 49, 
mentions tho A oyos $pvytos of Democritus, and 
concerning other works of tho same title, see Lo- 
beck, Ayluoph. p. 369, &c.), leads us to suppose 
that Diagoras treated in that work of the Phrygian 
divinities, who were received in Greece, and en¬ 
deavoured to explain the mythuses which referred 
to them; it is probable also that he drew the dif¬ 
ferent mysteries within the circle of bis investiga¬ 
tions, and it may be that his accusers at Athens 
referred to this work. The relation of Diagoras to 
tho popular religion and theology of his age can- 

* This statement is founded upon a conjecture 
of Meier, who proposes to read in the scholion on 
Aristoph. Av. 1. c. KaL rods MH' eKbitiovTas n«A- 
\tjvus. 

+ Suidas calls it rods diroTrvpyl^ovras \6yovs, 
an explanation of which has been attempted by 
Meier, p. 4*J5. 
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not be explained without going back to the opi¬ 
nions of his teacher, Democritus, and the intellec¬ 
tual movement of the time. The atomistic philo¬ 
sophy had substituted for a world-governing deity 
the relation of cause and effect as the sources of all 
things. Democritus explained the wide-spread 
belief in gods as the result of fear of unusual and 
unaccountable phacnomena in nature; and, start¬ 
ing from this principle, Diagoras, at a time when 
the ancient popular belief had already been shaken, 
especially in the minds of the young, came forward 
witli the decidedly sophistical doctrine, that there 
were no gods at all. His attacks seem to have 
been mainly directed against the dogmas of Greek 
theology and mythology, as well as against the 
established forms of worship. The expression of 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Ran. 323), that 
Diagoras, like Socrates, introduced new divinities, 
must probably be referred to the fact, that accord¬ 
ing to the fashion of the sophists, which is carica¬ 
tured by Aristophanes in the Clouds, he substi¬ 
tuted the active powers of nature for the activity 
of the gods ; and some isolated statements that 
have come down to us render it probable that ho 
did this in a witty manner, somewhat bordering 
upon frivolity; but there is no passago to shew 
that his disbelief in the popular gods, and his ridi¬ 
cule of the established, nide, and materialistic be¬ 
lief of the people, produced anything like an im¬ 
moral conduct in the life and actions of tho man. 
On the contrary, all accounts attest that ho dis¬ 
charged the duties of life in an exemplary manner, 
that lie was a moral and very estimable man, and 
that he was in earnest when in the eulogy on 
Arianthes of Argos he said : dsov 7 rpd irau- 

tos tpyov viapxf rf>pev virtprarav! We do not 
feel inclined, with Meier, to doubt the statement 
that lie distinguished himself not only ns a philo¬ 
sopher, but also as an orator, and that ho possessed 
many friends and great influence; for though wo 
find it in an author of only secondary weight 
(Dion Chrysost. Horn. IV in prim. Epist. ad Co- 
I'int/u Op. v. p. 30, cd. Montf.), yet it perfectly 
agrees with the fate which Diagoras experienced 
for the very reason that ho was not an unimpor¬ 
tant man at Athens. (Fabric. Jiibl. Grate, ii. p. 
654, &c.; Brucker, Hist. Cril. Philos, i. p. 1203 ; 
Thicnemann, in Fullcborn's Beiirdye zur Gcsch. 
der Philos, xi. p. 15, &c.; D. L. Mounier, Dispn- 
talio de Diagora Mclio , Roterod. 1038.) [A. S.] 

DIA'GORAS (Aiayopas), a Greek physician, 
who is quoted by Pliny as one of the authors from 
whom the materials for his Natural History were 
derived. (Index to books xii. xiii. xx. xxi. xxxv., 
and II. N. xx. 76.) He must have lived in or 
before the third century b. c., ns he is mentioned 
by Erasistratus (apud Dioscor. Dc Mat. Med. iv. 
65, p. 557), and may perhaps be the native of 
Cyprus quoted by Erotianus. (Gloss. Hijipocr. p. 
306.) One of bis medical formulae is preserved 
by Aetius ftetrab. ii. serni. 3, c. 108, p. 353), and 

he may perhaps be the physician mentioned by an 
anonymous Arabic writer in Casiri. (Biblioth. Avar 
bico-IIisp. Esc. vol. i. p. 237.) Some persons havo 
identified him with tho celebrated philosopher, the 
slave of Democritus; but there is no evidence that 
they were the same person, nor is the philosopher 
(as far as the writer is aware) anywhere said to 
have been a physician. [W. A. G.] 

DIA'GORAS (Aiayopxs), the son of Damagetus, 
of the family of the Eratidac at Ialysus in Rhodes, 
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was very celebrated for his own victories, and 
those of his sons and grandsons, in the Grecian 
games. He was descended from Damagetus, king 
of Ialysus, and, on the mother’s side, from the 
Mcsscnian hero, Aristomenes. [Damagetus.] 
The family of the Eratidae ceased to reign in 
Rhodes after b. c. 660, but they still retained great 
influence. Diagoras was victor in boxing twice in 
the Olympian games, four times in the Isthmian, 
twice in the Nemean, and once at least in the 
Pythian. Ho had therefore the high honour of 
being a nrepidhoviiais^ that is, one who had gained 
crowns at all the four great festivals. He also ob¬ 
tained many victories in games of less importance, 
.as at Athens, Aegina. Megara, Pellene, and Rhodes. 
There is a story told of Diagoras which displays 
most strikingly the spirit with which the games 
were regarded. When an old man, he accompanied 
his sons, Acusilaiis and Damagetus, to Olympia. 
The young men, having both been victorious, car¬ 
ried their father through the assembly, while the 
spectators showered garlands upon him, and con¬ 
gratulated him ns having reached the summit of 
human happiness. The fame of Diagoras and his 
descendants was celebrated by Pindar in an ode 
(01. vii.) which was inscribed in golden letters on 
the wall of the temple of Athena at Cnidus in 
Rhodes. Their statues were set up at Olympia in 
a place by themselves. That of Diagoras was 
made by the Megarian statuary, Calucles. The 
time at which Diagoras lived is determined by his 
i Mympic victory, in the 79th Olympiad, (b.c. 464.) 
Pindar’s ode concludes with forebodings of misfor¬ 
tune to the family of the Eratidae, which were 
realized after the death of Diagoras through the 
growing influence of Athens. [Dortbus.] (Pind. 
01. vii. and Schol.; Pans. vi. 7. § 1 ; Cic. Tttsc. i. 
46 ; MWller, Dorians , iii. 9. § 3; Clinton, F. II. 
pp. ‘254, 255 ; Krause, Ohjmp. p. 269, (Spun. u. 
Agon . i. p. 259, ii. p. 743.) [P. S.] 

DIA'NA, an original Italian divinity, whom 
the Romans completely identified with the Greek 
Artemis. The earliest trace of her worship occurs 
in the story about Scrvius Tullius, who is said to have 
dedicated to her a temple on the Aventine, on the 
ides of Scxtilis. (Augustus.) It is added that, as 
Diana was the protectress of the slaves, the day 
on which that temple had been dedicated was 
afterwards celebrated every year by slaves of both 
sexes, and was called the day of the slaves (dies 
serveru/n ; Fest. s. v. sci'vorum dies; Pint. Quacst. 
Iiom. 100; Martial, xii. 67.) Besides that day of 
the slaves, we hear of no festival of Diana in early 
times, which may be accounted for by supposing 
that cither she was a divinity of inferior rank, or 
that her worship had been introduced at Rome 
without being sanctioned or recognized by the go¬ 
vernment, that is, by the ruling patricians. The for¬ 
mer cannot have been the case, as the goddess was 
worshipped by the plebeians and the Latins as 
their patron divinity; for a tradition related that 
the plebeians had emigrated twice to the Aventine, 
where stood the temple of Diana (Liv. ii. 32, iii. 
51, 54; Sallust, Jug. 31) ; and the temple which 
Servius Tullius built on the Aventine was founded 
for the benefit of the Latin subjects, who assembled 
and sacrificed there every year. (Dionys. iv. 26 ; 
comp. Liv. i. 45 ; Plut. Quaesi. Rom. 4.) The 
Sabines and Latins, who formed the main stock of 
the plebeians, were thus in all probability the ori¬ 
ginal worshippers of Diiina at Rome. Now as we 


know that the Aventine was first occupied by the 
conquered Sabines who were transplanted to Rome 
(Serv. ad Aen. vii. 657; Dionys. iii. 4 3), and as it is 
stated that shortly before the decemviral legislation 
the Aventine was assigned to the plebeians, and 
that the law ordaining this assignment was kept 
in the temple of Diana (Dionys. x. 32; Liv. iii. 
54), it seems clear that Diana's worship was intro¬ 
duced at Rome by the Sabines and Latins on their 
becoming plebeians, and that she was worshipped 
by them in particular without the state taking any 
notice of her, or ordaining any festival in honour 
of her. Varro (de L. L. v. 74) moreover expressl} r 
attests, that the worship and name of Diana had 
come from the Sabines. Now, ns the religion of 
the Latins and Sabines did not differ in any es¬ 
sential point from that of the Romans, we may 
ask what Roman divinity corresponded to the 
Sabine or Latin Diana ? Diana loved to dwell in 
groves and in the neighbourhood of wells; she in¬ 
spired men with enthusiasm and madness; she 
dreaded the very sight of male beings so much, 
that no man was allowed to enter her temple, and 
she herself remained a virgin (Horat. Epxst. ii. 1. 
454 ; Plut. Quacst. Rom. 3; Fest. s. v. Juvenilia; 
Augustin, dc Civ. Dei , vii. 16); and these charac¬ 
teristics at once shew a striking resemblance be-, 
tween Diana and Feronia or Fauna Fatua. This 
circumstance, and the fact that Diana -was the god¬ 
dess of the moon, also render it easy to conceive 
how the Romans afterwards carac to identify Diana 
with the Greek Artemis, for Fauna Fatua bore the 
same relation to Picus and Faunas that Artemis 
bore to Apollo. (IJartung, Die Rcliy. dcr Rom. ii. 
p. 207, &c.; Niebuhr, Ilist, of Rome , i. p. 367, 
&c.) [L. S.) 

DIAS (Afas), of Ephesus, a Greek philosopher 
of the time of Philip of Macedonia. He belonged 
to the Academics, and was therefore considered a 
Sophist, that is, a rhetorician. When ho saw tlio 
threatening position of Philip towards Greece, he 
prevailed upon the king to turn his arms against 
Asia, and advised the Greeks to accompany him 
on his expedition, saying that it was an honourable 
thing to sene abroad for the purpose of preserving 
liberty at home. (Philostr. Fit. Sophist, i. 3.) [L.S.] 
DlAULUS(Ai'auAoy), an individual, apparently 
at Rome, in the first century after Christ, who is 
mentioned by Martial (Epigr. i. 31. 48) as having 
been originally a surgeon, and having become af¬ 
terwards a bearer in funerals (vespiUo). [W.A.G.] 
DIBU'TADES, of Sicvon, was the reputed in¬ 
ventor of the art of modelling in relief, which an 
accident first led him to practise, in conjunction 
with his daughter, at Corinth. The story is, that 
the daughter traced the profile of her lover's face 
ns thrown in shadow on the wall, and that Dibu- 
tades filled in the outline with clay, and thus made 
a face in relief, which he afterwards hardened with 
fire. The work was preserved in the Nymphaeum 
till the destruction of Corinth by Mummius. (Plin. 
II.N. xxxv. 12. s. 43.) Pliny adds, that Dibutadcs 
invented the colouring of plastic works by adding a 
red colour to them (from the existing works of 
this kind it seems to have been red sand), or mo¬ 
delling them in red chalk; and also that lie was 
the first who made masks on the edges of the gut¬ 
ter tiles of the roofs of buildings, at first in low 
relief ( protgpa ), and afterwards in high relief 
(ectypa). Pliny adds M Ilinc et fastigia templorum 
orta,” that is, the terra-cotta figures which Dibit- 
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tildes was said to have invented, were used to or¬ 
nament the pediments of temples. (See Did. of 
Ant. s. v. Fastigium.) [P. S-] 

DICAEARCHUS (Aw calapxos), an Aetolian, 
who played a conspicuous part in the Aetolian war 
against the Romans. He was employed on several 
embassies, and afterwards engaged in the service 
of Philip of Macedonia, who sent him out to con¬ 
quer the Cyclades, and employed him with a fleet 
of twenty sail to carry on piracy. He appears to 
have been a most audacious and insolent person, 
for on his expedition against the Cyclades he erected 
altars to ’A<re/3eia and Uapafo^Ua, wherever he 
landed. (Polyb. xvii. 10, xviii. 37, xx. 10, xxii. 
14; Liv. xxxv. 12; Diod. Excerpt. de Virl. et Vit. 
p. 572 ; Brandstater, Dio Geschicht. des Aetol. 
Landes , p. 273.) [L. S.J 

DICAEARCHUS (A tualapxos). 1. A cele¬ 
brated Peripatetic philosopher, geographer, and 
historian, and a contemporary of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. He was the son of one Pheidias, 
and bom at Messana in Sicily, though he passed 
the greater part of his life in Greece Proper, and 
especially in Peloponnesus. He was a disciple of 
Aristotle (Cic. do Leg. iii. 6), and a friend of Theo¬ 
phrastus, to whom he dedicated some of his writ¬ 
ings. Most of Aristotle’s disciples are mentioned 
also among those of Plato, but as this is not the 
case with Dicaearchus, Osann (Ileitrage zur Griech. 
u. Itom. Lit. ii. p. 1, &c.) justly infers that Dicac- 
nrchus was one of Aristotle’s younger disciples. 
From some allusions which we meet with in the 
fragments of his works, wo must conclude that he 
survived the year b. c. 296, and that he died about 
n. c. 285. Dicaearchus was highly esteemed by 
the ancients as a philosopher and ns a man of most 
extensive information upon a great variety of things. 
(Cic. Tusc. i. 18, de Off. ii. 5 ; Vnrro, de lie Rust. 
i. 2.) His work8, which were very numerous, are 
frequently referred to, and many fragments of them 
are still extant, which shew that their loss is one 
of tlio most severe in Greek literature. His works 
were partly geographical, partly political or histo¬ 
rical, and partly philosophical; but it is difficult to 
draw up an accurate list of them, since many which 
are quoted as distinct works appear to have been 
only sections of greater ones. The fragments ex¬ 
tant, moreover, do not always enable us to form a 
clear notion of the works to which they once be¬ 
longed. Among his geographical works may be 
mentioned—l. On the heights of mountains. (Plin. 
II. N. ii. 65; Geminus, Elem. Astron. 14.) Sui- 
das (s. v. Ai Kalapxos) mentions Karaixerp^aeis tc Zy 
tv UeKoTrovv^fTfp dpuv f but the quotations in Pliny 
and Gcminus shew that Dicaearchus'* measurements 
of heights were not confined to Peloponnesus, and 
Suidas therefore probably quotes only a section of 
the whole work. 2. r?js ircpfoSos (Lydus, de Mens. 
p. 98. 17, ed. Bekker). This work was probably 
the text written in explanation of the geographical 
maps which Dicaearchus had constructed and given 
to Theophrastus, and which seem to have compris¬ 
ed the whole world, as far as it was then known. 
(Cic. ad Alt. vi. 2; comp. Diog. Laert v. 51.) 
3. 'Avaypcufrii rrjs ‘EAAaSoy. A work of this title, 
dedicated to Theophrastus, and consisting of 150 
iambic verses, is still extant under the name of 
Dicaearchus; but its form and spirit are both un¬ 
worthy of Dicaearchus, and it is in all probability 
the production of a much later writer, who made a 
metrical paraphrase of that portion of the Tijs nepl- 


oSos which referred to Greece. Buttmann is the 
only modem critic who has endeavoured to claim 
the work for Dicaearchus in his “ de Dicaearcho 
ejusque operibus quae inscribuntur Bios 'EAAa5os 
et ’A parypafprj ttjs 'EAAaSos,” Naumburg, 1832,4 to. 
But his attempt is not very successful, and has 
been ably refuted by Osann. ( Allgem. Schdzeitung 
for 1833, No. 140, &c.) 4. Bios ttjs 'EAAdSos, 

was the most important among the works of Dieae- 
archus, and contained an account of the geographical 
position, the history, and the moral and religious 
condition of Greece. It contained, in short, all the 
information necessary to obtain a full knowledge 
of the Greeks, their life, and their manners. It 
was probably subdivided into sections ; so that 
when we read of works of Dicaearchus irepl /xov- 
atidiSi irepl fxovfriK&v dydvuv, irepl AiowmaKtSv 
dywvuv, and the like, we have probably to consider 
them only as portions of the great work, Bios rrjs 
'EAAdSos. It is impossible to make out the plan 
of the work in detail with any accuracy : the at¬ 
tempt, however, has been made by Marx. (Crcu- 
zer’s Meletcm. iii. 4, p. 173, &c.) We know that 
the work consisted of three books, of which tho 
first contained the history and a geographical de¬ 
scription of Greece, so as to form a sort of intro¬ 
duction to the whole work. The second gave 
an account of the condition of the several Greek 
states; and the third, of the private and domestic 
life, the theatres, games, religion, &c. of the Greeks. 
Of the second book a considerable fragment is still 

extant; but in its present form it cannot be consi¬ 
dered the work of Dicaearchus himself, but it is a 
portion of an abridgment which sonic one mado of 
the Bios 77js 'EAA ados. To this class of writings 
we may also refer—5. 'H els T pocpwvlou uard^aais, 
a work which consisted of several books, and, as 
we may infer from the fragments quoted from it, 
contained an account of the degenerate and licen¬ 
tious proceedings of the priests in the cave of Tro- 
phonius. (Cic. ad Att. vi. 2, xiii. 31; A then. xiii. 
p. 594, xiv. p. 641.) The geographical works of 
Dicaearchus were, according to Strabo (ii. p. 104), 
censured in many respects by Polybius; and Strabo 
himself (iii. p. 170) is dissatisfied with his descrip¬ 
tions of western and northern Europe, which coun¬ 
tries Dicaearchus had never visited. Of a political 
nature was—6. TpnroKniKis (Athcn. iv. p. 141; 
Cic. ad Att, xiii. 32), a work which has been the 
subject of much dispute. Passow, in a programme 
(Breslau, 1829), endeavoured to establish the opi¬ 
nion that it was a reply to Anaximenes's Tpmdpavos 
or TpiiroXinuds , in which the Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians, and Thebans, had been calumniated. 
Buttmann thought it to have been a comparison of 
the constitutions of Pellenc (Pallene), Corinth, and 
Athens (comp. Cic. ad Att. ii. 2), and that Dicae¬ 
archus inflicted severe censure upon those states 
for their corrupt morals and their vicious constitu¬ 
tions. A third opinion is maintained by Osann 
(/. c. p. 8, &c.), who taking his stand on a passage 
in Photius (Bill. Cod. 37) where an eTSos A itcaiap- 
Xm6v of a state is mentioned as a combination of 
the three forms of government, the democratical, 
aristocratical, and monarchical, infers that Dicaear¬ 
chus in his TpnroAm/co's, explained the nature of 
that mixed constitution, and illustrated it by tho 
example of Sparta. This opinion is greatly sup¬ 
ported by the contents of the fragments. Osann 
goes even so far as to think that the discussion on 
politics in the sixth book of Polybius is based upon 
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the Tpnro\iriK6s of Dicaearchus. Cicero intended 
to make use of this work, which seems to have 
been written in the form of a dialogue, for his 
treatise tie Gloria. (Ad Alt. xiii. 30.) Among his 
philosophical works may be mentioned— 7. Aea6ia- 
koI , in three books, which derived its name from 
the fact that the scene of the philosophical dialogue 
was laid at Mytilene in Lesbos. In it Dicaearchus 
endeavoured to prove that the soul was mortal. 
(Cic. Tusc. i. 31.) Cicero (ad Ait. xiii. 12) when 
speaking of a work nepl probably means 

the AeaSiajeot. Another philosophical work, — 
8. K opiuOiaKoiy which likewise consisted of three 
books, was a sort of supplement to the former. 
(Cic. Tusc. i. 10.) It is probably the same work 
as the one which Cicero, in another passage (de 
Off', ii. 5), calls 44 dc Jnteritu Hominum.” Some 
other works, such as UoXirAa SirapnaTwv (Suid.), 
'0\vinrucds aydv or \6yos (Athcn. xiv. p. 620), 
HavaO-i]rainS s (Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 564), and 
several others, seem to have been merely chapters 
of the Bios ri)S 'EAA abos. A work nepl rijs Iv 
*IAfip Svalas (Athcn. xiii. p. G03) seems to have 
referred to the sacrifice which Alexander the Great 
performed at Ilium. The work •baibpov vtpiffffav 
has no foundation except a falao rending in Ci- 
coro (ad Alt. xiii. 39), which hn9 been corrected 
by Petersen in his Phacdn Epicurci Praam. p. 11. 
There aro lastly some other works which arc of a 
grammatical nature, and are usually believed to 
have been the productions of our philosopher, viz. 
Ilepl ’AAxafou (Athen. xi. pp. 460, 479, xv. pp. 
666, 668), and i kvoQsaus rwv EupinlSov ko) 2 orpo- 
nXlovs pvBwv (Scxt. Einpir. adv. Geomctv. p. 310), 
but may have been tho works of Dicaearchus, a 
grammarian of Lacedaemon, who, according to 
Suidas, was a disciple of Aristarchus, and seems 
to be alluded to in Apollonius. (De Pronom. p. 
320.) A valuable dissertation on the writings of 
Dicaearchus is contained in Osann (/. c. p. 1, &c.), 
and the fragments have been collected and accom¬ 
panied by a very interesting discussion by Maxi¬ 
mil. Fuhr, Dicaearchi Alcssenii quae supersunt 
composita , edita ct illustrata , Darmstadt, 1841, 4to. 

2. Of Tarentum, is mentioned by Iamblichus 
(de Vii . Pythag. 36) among the celebrated Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophers. Some writers have been 
inclined to attribute to him the filoi which are 
mentioned among tho works of the Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus. (See Fuhr, l. c., p. 43, &c.) [L. S.] 
DICAEOCLES ( AtKaioK\i}s ), a writer of 
Cnidos, whoso essays (SiarpiGal) are referred to by 

Athenacus. (xi. p. 508, f.) [E. E.] 

DICA EO'GENES (AiKaioylvys).n Grecian tragic 
and dithyrambic poet, of whom nothing is known 
except a few titles of his dramas. One of these, 
Jjo Cypria , is supposed by some to have been not 
a tragedy, but a cyclic epic poem. (Suid. s. v.; 
Aristot. Poet. 16, with Ritter’s note , p. 199; Fa¬ 
bric. Bill. Grace, ii. p. 295.) [P. S.] 

DICAEUS (AIkcuos), a son of Poseidon, from 
whom Dicaea, a town in Thrace, is said to have de¬ 
rived its name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. AiKaia.) [L. S.] 
DICE (A(Vo?), the personification of justice, was, 
according to Hesiod (Theog. 901), a daughter of 
Zeus and Themis, and the sister of Eunomia and 
Eirene. She was considered as one of the Horae ; 
she watched the deeds of man, and approached the 
throne of Zeus with lamentations whenever a judge 
violated justice. (Hesiod. Op. 239, &c.) She was 
the enemy of all falsehood, and the protectress of a 
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| wise administration of justice (Orph. Hymn. 42, 
61); and Hesychia, that is, tranquillity of mind, was 
her daughter. (Pind. Pyth. viii. 1; comp. Apollod. 

i. 3. § 1; Hygin. Fab. 183; Diod. v. 72.) She 

is frequently called the attendant or councillor 
(irdpebpos or £uvebpos) of Zeus. (Soph. Oed. Col. 
1377; Plut Alex. 52 ; Arrian, Anab. iv. 9 ; Orph. 
Hymn. 61. 2.) In the tragedians, Dice appears 
as a divinity who severely punishes all wrong, 
watches over the maintenance of justice, and 
pierces the hearts of the unjust with the sword 
made for her by Aesa. (Acschyl. Chocph. 639, 
&c.) In this capacity she is closely connected 
with the Erinnyes (Aeschyl. Eum. 510), though 
her business is not only to punish injustice, but 
also to reward virtue. (Aeschyl. Again. 773.) 
Tho idea of Dice as justice personified is most per¬ 
fectly developed in the dramas of Sophocles and 
Euripides. She was represented on the chest of 
Cypselus as a handsome goddess, dragging Adicia 
(Injustice) with one. hand, while in the other sho 
held a stall with which she beat her. (Pans. v. 18; 
comp. Eurip. Hijipolyt. 1172.) [L. S.] 

DI'CETAS (A lulras), a Theban, wns sent by 
his countrymen to Q. Mnrcius Philippus and tho 
other Roman commissioners at Chalcis (n. c. 171) 
to excuse the conduct of their state in having 
allied itself with Perseus. Ho went reluctantly, 
as being still an adherent to the Macedonian cause, 
for which he was accused at Clmlcis, together with 
Neon and Ismenias, by the Theban exiles of tho 
Roman party. Ismenias and he were thrown into 
prison, and there put an end to their own lives. 
(Polyb. xxvii. 1, 2; Liv. xiii. 38, 43, 44.) [E. E.] 
DICON (A Ikmv), the son of Callimbrotus, was 
victor in the foot-race five times in tho Pythian 
games, thrice in the Isthmian, four times in tho 
Nemean, and at Olvmpia once in the boys’ foot¬ 
race, and twice in the men’s: he wns therefore a 
ntpiobovhcns. His statues at Olympia were equal 
in number to his victories. He was a native of 
Caulonia, an Achaean colony in Italy; but after 
all his victories, except the first, he caused himself, 
for a sum of money, to be proclaimed ns a Syra¬ 
cusan. One of his Olympic victories wns in the 
99 th Olympiad, b. c. 384. (Pnus. vi. 3. $ 5; A nth. 
Grace, iv. p. 142, No. 120, cd. Jacobs, Anlh. Pal. 
xiii. 15 ; Krause, Olymp. p. 271, Gymn. u. Agon. 

ii. p. 755.) [P.S.] 

DICTAEUS (AncraTos), a surname of Zeus, 

| derived from mount Dicte in the eastern part of 
Crate. Zeus Dictaeus had a temple at Prasus, on 
the banks of the river Pothereus. (Strab. x. p. 
478.) [L. S.) 

DICTE (Ai'kttj), a nymph from whom mount 
Dicte in Crete was said to have received its name. 
She was beloved and pursued by Minos, but sho 
threw herself into the sea, where she was caught 
up and saved in the nets (Siktvov) of fishermen. 
Minos then desisted from pursuing her, and ordered 
the district to be called the Dictacan. (Serv. ad 
Aen. iii. 171 ; comp. Britom artis.) [L. S.] 

DICTYNNA. [Britomartis.] 

DICTYS (Ahcrus), the name of three mythical 
personages. (Ov. Mel. iii. 614, xii. 335; Apol¬ 
lod. i. 9. § 6.) [L. S.] 

DICTYS CRETENSIS. The grammarians 

and other writers who belong to the decline of the 
Roman empire, misled probably by the figments of 
the Alexandrian sophists, believed that various per¬ 
sons who flourished at the time of the Trojan war, 
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had committed to writing, in prose and verse, re¬ 
cords of the principal events, and that Homer had 
derived from these sources the materials for his 
poem. In this number was included Dictys of 
Crete, a follower of Idcmeneus, and his name is 
attached to a narrative in Latin prose, divided in¬ 
to six books, entitled 41 Dictys Cretensis de Bello 
Trojano,” or perhaps more accurately, u Epheraeris 
Belli Trojnni,” professing to be a journal of the 
leading events of the contest. To this is prefixed 
an introduction or prologue containing an account 
of the preservation and discovery of the work. 
We are here told that it was composed by Dictys 
of Gnossus at the joint request of Idomeneus and 
Meriones, and was inscribed in Phoenician charac¬ 
ters on tablets of lime wood or paper made from 
the bark. The author having returned to Crete 
in his old age, gave orders with his dying breath 
that his book should be buried in the same grave 
with himself, and accordingly the MS. was enclos¬ 
ed in a chest of tin, and deposited in his tomb. 
There it remained undisturbed for ages, when in 
the thirteenth year of Nero’s reign, the sepulchre 
was burst open by a terrible earthquake, the coffer 
was exposed to view, and observed by some shep¬ 
herds, who, having ascertained that it did not, ns 

they had at first hoped, contain a treasure, con¬ 
veyed it to their master Eupraxis (or Eupraxides), 
who in his turn presented it to Rutilius Rufus, 
the Roman governor of the province, by whom 
both Eupraxis and the casket were despatched to 
tho emperor. Nero, upon learning that the letters 
were Phoenician, summoned to his presence men 
skilled in that language, by whom the contents 
were explained. The whole having been trans¬ 
lated into Greek, was deposited in one of the pub¬ 
lic libraries, and Eupraxis was dismissed loaded 
with rewards. 

This introduction is followed by a letter ad¬ 
dressed by a Q. Septimius Romanus to a Q. Arca- 
diii8 Rufus, in which the writer, after giving the 
substance of the above tale, with a few variations, 
informs his friend, that the volume having fallen 
into his hands, ho had been induced, for his own 
amusement and the instruction of others, to con¬ 
vert tho whole, with some condensations, into the 
Latin tongue. It is worth remarking, that the 
author of the introduction supposes the original 
MS. of Dictys to have been written in the Phoe¬ 
nician language, while Septimius expressly asserts, 
that the characters alone were Phoenician and the 
language Greek. We may add to this account, 
that the writers of the Byzantine period, such ns 
Joannes Malclas, Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, 
Georgius Cedrcnus, Constantinus Manasscs, Jo¬ 
annes and Isaacus Tzetzes, with others, quote 
largely from this Dictys as an author of the highest 
and most unquestionable authority, and lie cer¬ 
tainly was known as early as the age of Aelian. 

The piece itself contains a history of the Trojan 
war from the birth of Paris, down to the death of 
Ulysses. The compiler not unfrequently differs 
widely from Homer, adding many particulars, and 
recording many events of which we find no trace 
elsewhere. Most of these, although old traditions 
and legends are obviously mingled with fictions of 
a later date, were probably derived from the bards 
of the epic cycle; but the whole narrative is care¬ 
fully pragmatised, that is, all miraculous events 
and supernatural agency are entirely excluded. 
In style Septimius evidently strives hard to imi- 
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tate the ancient models, especially Sallust, and 
occasionally not without success, although both in 
tone and phraseology we detect a close resemblance 
to the style of Appuleius and Aulus Gellius. 

In the absence of all positive evidence, a wide 
field is thrown open for conjecture with regard to 
the real author of this work, the period at which 
it was actually composed, and the circumstances 
under which it was given to the world. Setting 
aside its alleged origin and discovery as quite un¬ 
worthy of credit, many questions present them¬ 
selves. Have we any proof that there ever was a 
Greek original at all ? If there was a Greek com¬ 
pilation on the same subject, are there sufficient 
grounds for believing that what we now possess 
was derived from it? Is it not more probable 
that the Latin chronicle was the archetype, or, at 
all events, independent, and that the introduction 
and prefatory epistle were deliberate forgeries, 
devised for the purpose of attracting attention and 
securing respect in days of ignorance and credu¬ 
lity? Again, if we admit that this is really a 
translation from a Greek original, at what epoch 
and in what manner did that original first appear ? 
Is the story of the presentation to Nero a pure 
fabrication? Are Septimius and Arcadius real 
personages ? If they arc, to what cm do they 
belong? To these inquiries, which have been an¬ 
swered by different critics in most contradictory 
terms, we reply: 1. It is certain that a Greek 
history of the Trojan war bearing the name of 
Dictys was in circulation among tho Byzantines 
named above, by some of whom, who had no 
knowledge of Latin, the ipsissima verba aro cited. 

2. It is impossible to read the Latin Dictys with¬ 
out feeling convinced that it is a translation. Tho 
Grnccism9 are numerous and palpable, so that no 
one who examines the examples adduced by Pcri- 
zonius can entertain any doubt upon this bead. 

3. It is a translation, fairly executed, of the narra¬ 
tive used by the Byzantines. This is proved by 
its close correspondence with the fragments found 
in Malclas and others, while the want of absolute 
identity in particular passages is fully explained 
by tho assumption that it was not a full and literal 
but a compressed and modified version. 4. These 
facts being established, we have no reasonable 
grounds for rejecting the epistle of Septimius to 
Arcadius as spurious; but so common were these 
names under the empire, that it is impossible to 
fix with any degree of certainty upon tho indivi¬ 
duals indicated. Hence, while the date of the 
letter is placed by some as early as the middle of 
the second century, Perizonius refers it to the time 
of Diocletian, while others bring it down ns low as 
Constantine, or even a century later. 5. Lastly, 
among the multitude of hypotheses proposed with 
reference to the origin of the work, one is so inge¬ 
nious, that it deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 
It is a matter of history that Nero made his mad 
progress through Achaia in the thirteenth year of 
his reign, and that Crete was actually ravaged by 
an earthquake at that very period, lienee Peri¬ 
zonius supposes that Eupraxis, a wily islander, 
well aware of the passion displayed by the emperor 
for everything Greek, and more especially of his 
love for the tale of Troy, forged this production 
under the name of his countryman, Dictys, with 
regard to whom traditions may have been current, 
caused it to be transcribed into Phoenician charac¬ 
ters, as bearing the closest resemblance to tho 
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Cadmeian letters first employed by the Hellenes, 
and finally, availing himself of the happy accident 
of the earthquake, announced the discovery in a 
manner which could scarcely fail to excite the most 
intense curiosity. According to these views, we 
may suppose the introduction to have been attached 
to the Greek copy by the first editor or transcriber, 
and to have been altogether independent of the 
Latin letter of Septimius; and this idea is con¬ 
firmed by the circumstance, that some MSS. con¬ 
tain the introduction only, while others omit the 
introduction and insert the letter. Those who 
wish to obtain full information upon the above and 
all other topics connected with the subject, will 
find the whole evidence stated and discussed in 
the admirable dissertation of Perizonius, first 
printed in the edition of Smids, Am at. 1702, and 
inserted in almost all subsequent editions, and in 
the introduction of Dederich, the most recent com¬ 
mentator. 

The compilations ascribed to Dictys and Dares 
[Dares], although destitute of any intrinsic value, 
are of considerable importance in the history of 
modem literature, since they are the chief foun¬ 
tains from which the legends of Greece first 
flowed into the romances of the middle ages, and 
then mingled with the popular tales and ballads of 
England, Fiance, ami Germany. The Title of 
Troy, according to Dunlop, in his History of Fic¬ 
tion, was first versified by Bernoit de Saint More, 
an Anglo-Norman minstrel, who lived in the reign 
of our second Henry, and borrowed his ground¬ 
work of events from Dictys and Dares. This 
metrical essay seems in its turn to have served as 
a foundation for the famous chronicle of Guido 
dalle Colonno of Messina, a celebrated poet and 
lawyer of the 13th century, who published a ro¬ 
mance in Latin prose upon the siege of Troy, 
including also the Argonnutic expedition and the 
war of the Seven against Thebes. In this strange 
medley, the history, mythology, and manners of 
the West and of the East, of the Greeks in the 
heroic age, and of the Arabian invaders of Chris¬ 
tendom, are mingled in the most fantastic confu¬ 
sion. The compound was, however, well suited to 
the taste of that epoch, for it was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm, and speedily translated 
into many European languages. From that time 
forward the most illustrious houses eagerly strove 
to trace their pedigree from the Trojan line, and 
the monkish chroniclers began to refer the origin 
of the various states whose fortunes they recorded 
to the arrival of some Trojan colony. 

Under these circumstances, we need not feel 
surprised that Dictys Crctensis was among the 
earliest works which exercised the skill of the first 
typographers. That which is usually recognized 
as the editio princcps is a 4to. in Gothic characters, 
containing 68 leaves of 27 lines to the page, and is 
believed to have issued from the press of UL Zell 
at Cologne, about 1470. Another very ancient 
edition in Roman characters, containing 50 leaves 
of 28 lines to the page, belongs to Italy, and was 
probably printed at Venice not long after the for¬ 
mer. Of more modem impressions the best are 
those of Mercerus, 12mo., Paris, 1618, reprinted 
at Amst. 12mo. 1630, containing anew recension 
of the text from two MSS. not before collated; of 
Anna Tanaq. Fabri fil. in usum Delphini, 4to., 
Paris, 1680; and of Lud. Smids, in 4to. and 8vo., 
Ainst. 1702, which held the first place until it was 
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superseded by that of Dederich, 8vo. Bonn, 1835> 
which is very far superior to any other, comprising 
a great mass of valuable matter collected by Orelli, 
among which will be found collations of two very 
old and important MSS., one belonging to St. Gall 
and the other to Berne. (In addition to the dis¬ 
sertations of Perizonius and Dederich, see Wop- 
kens, Adversaria Critica in Dictyn , and the re¬ 
marks of Hildebrand in Jalm’s Jahrb.fiir Philol 
xxiii. 3, p. 278, &c.) [ W. R.] 

DIDAS, a Macedonian, governor of Paeonia for 
Philip V., was employed by Perseus to insinuate 
himself into the confidence of his younger brother, 
Demetrius, for the purpose of betraying him. When 
Demetrius, aware that he was suspected by his 
father, determined to take refuge with the Ro¬ 
mans, Didas gave information of the design to 
Perseus, who used it as a handle for accusing his 
brother to the king. Philip, having resolved to 
put Demetrius to death, employed Didas as his 
instrument, and he removed the prince by poison 
b. c. 181. He is afterwards mentioned as com¬ 
manding the Paeonian forces for Perseus in his 
war with the Romans, b. c. 171. (Liv. xl. 21— 
24, xlii. 51, 58.) [E. E.] 

DI'DIA GENS, plebeian, is not mentioned un¬ 
til tl»o latter period of the republic, whence Cicero 
( pro Muren . 8) chills the Didii novi homines. The 
only member of it who obtained the consulship 
was T. Didius in b. c. 98. In the time of the re¬ 
public no Didius bore a cognomen. [L. S.] 
DI'DIUS. 1. T. Didius, probably the author 
of the sumptuaria lex Didin, which was passed 
eighteen years after the lex Fannin, that is, in is. c. 
143 (Macrob. Sul. ii. 13), in which yearT. Didius 
seems to have been tribune of the people. Tho 
lex Didia differed from the Fannin in ns much as 
the former was made binding upon all Italy, where¬ 
as the latter had no power except in the city of 
Rome. There is a coin belonging to one T. Didius, 
which shews on the reverse two male figures, the one 
dressed, holding a shield in the left and a whip or 
vine in the right hand. The other figure is naked, 
but likewise armed, and under these figures we 



read T. Dridi. It is usually supposed that this 
coin refers to our T. Didius, and Pighius (Annul, 
ii. p. 492) conjectures with some probability, that 
T. Didius, some years after his tribuneship, about 
about B. c. 138, was sent ns praetor against the 
revolted slaves in Sicily. If this be correct, the 
figures on the coin may perhaps have reference to 
it. (Morell. Thcsaur. p. 151; Eckhel, Doclrin. 
Num. v. p. 201.) 

2. T. Didius, a son of No. 1, repulsed, accord¬ 
ing to Floras (iii. 4 ; comp. Rufus, Brev. 9, and 
Ammian. Marcell, xxvii. 4, where we read M. 
Didius instead of T. Didius), the Scordiscans who 
had invaded the Roman province of Macedonia, 
and triumphed over them. (Cic. in Bison. 25.) 
According to the narrative of Florus, this victory 
was gained soon or immediately after the defeat of 
the consul C. Cato, in B. c. 11 4, and was followed 
by the victories of M. Livius Drusus and M. Mi- 
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nucius Rufus. It has, therefore, been supposed 
that at the time of Cato’s defeat, b. c. 114, T. 
Didius was praetor of Iliyricum, and that in this 
capacity he repelled the Scordiscans, who, after 
having defeated Cato, ranged over Macedonia. 
But this supposition is not without its difficulties, 
for in the first place, we know of no war in Iliyri¬ 
cum at that time which might have required the 
presence of a praetor, and in the second place, it 
would be rather strange to find that T. Didius, 
who was praetor b. c. 114, did not obtain the con¬ 
sulship till 15 years later, especially as he had 
gained a victory and a triumph in his practorship, 
whereas the ordinary interval between the praetor- 
ship and consulship is only the space of two years. 
According to Cicero (/. c.), T. Didius triumphed 
ex Macedonia, and ho had therefore had the ad¬ 
ministration of Macedonia and not of Iliyricum ; 
moreover, Flonts's account of the time of the victory 
of Didius over the Scordiscans is erroneous, for wc 
learn from the Chronicle of Eusebius (clxx.2), that 
the victory of Didius over the Scordiscans took 
place the year after the fifth consulship of C. 
Marius, that is, in b. c. 100, and consequently 14 
years later than the narrative of Florus would lead 
us to suppose. This also leaves us the usual in¬ 
terval of two years between the practorship and 
the consulship, which Didius had in b. c. 98 with 
Q. Caccilius Metcllus. In this year the two con 
suls carried the lex Caccilia Didin. (Schol. Bob. 
ad Cic. pro Serf. p. 310; Cic. pro Dom. 16, 20 
pro Scxt. 64, Philip, v. 3.) Subsequently Didius 
obtained the proconsnlship of Spain, and in b. c. 
93 he celebrated a triumph over the Ccltiberians. 
(Fast. Triumph.; Cic. pro Plane. 25.) Respect¬ 
ing his proconsulship of Spain, wc learn from Ap- 
pian {Hisp. 99, &t\), that he cut to pieces nearly 
20,000 Vaccncans, transplanted the inhabitants of 
Termesus, conquered Colenda after a siege of nine 
months, and destroyed a colony of robbers by 
enticing them into his camp and then ordering 
them to be cut down. (Comp. Frontin. Strat. i. 8. 
§ 5, ii. 10. $ 1.) According to Sallust (ap. Gcll. 
ii. 27 ; comp. Plut. Scrtor. 3) Sertorius served in 
Spain ns military tribune under Didius. Didius 
also took part in the Marsic war, which soon after 
broke out, and ho fell in a battle which was fought 
in the spring of b. c. 89. (Appian, Ii. C. i. 40; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 16; Ov. Fast. vi. 567, &c.) Accord¬ 
ing to a passage in Plutarch ( Sertor . 12), Didius 
was beaten and slain, ten years later, by Sertorius 
in Spain, but the reading in that passage is wrong, 
and instead of A/5iov, or as some read it •PiSioy, 
we ought to read <Pov<t>l8iov. (Ruhliken, ad Veil. 
Pat. ii. 16.) There is a coin figured on p. 602, b., 
which refers to our T. Didius : the reverse shews a 
portico with a double row of pillars, and bears the 
inscription T. Dim. Imp. Vil. Pub. From this 
we see, that T. Didius received the title of impera- 
tor in Spain (Sallust. 1. c.), and that after his re¬ 
turn to Rome he restored or embellished the 
villa publica in the Campus Martins. The obverse 
shews the head of Concordia, her name, and that 
of P. Fonteius Capito, who struck the coin, and on 
it commemorated an act of the life of Didius, with 
whose family, as we may infer from the image of 
Concordia, Fonteius Capito was connected by mar¬ 
riage. (Eckhel, Docir. Num. v. p. 130.) 

3. T. Didius, perhaps a son of No. 2, was tri¬ 
bune of the people, in b. c. 95, with L. Aurelius 
Cotta. In the disputes arising from the accusation 
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which one of their colleagues brought against Q,. 
Caepio, Didius and Cotta were driven by forco 
from the tribunal (Cic. de Oral. ii. 47 ; comp. 
Cotta, No. 8.) 

4. C. Didius, a legate of C. Julius Caesar, who 
sent him, in b. c. 46, to Spain against Cn. Pom- 
peius. In the neighbourhood of Carteia he gained 
a naval victory over Q. Attius Varus, and in the 
year following he set out from Gadcs with a fleet 
in pursuit of Cn. Pompeius, who had taken to 
flight. Pompeius was compelled to land, and 
Didius took or burnt his ships. Didius himself 
likewise landed, and after Pompeius had been 
killed by Caesennius Lento, Didius was attacked 
by the Lusitanian soldiers of Pompeius, and fell 
under their strokes. (Dion Cass, xliii. 14, 31, 40; 
Dell. Hisp. 37, 40.) 

5. Q. Didius, was governor of Syria in b. c. 31, 

a post to which he had probably been appointed 
by M. Antony; but, after the battle of Actium, ho 
deserted Antony, and prevailed upon the Arabs to 
burn the fleet which Antony had built in the Ara¬ 
bian gulf. (Dion Cass. Ii. 7.) [L.S.] 

M. DI'DIUS SA'LVIUS JULTA'NUS, af¬ 
terwards named M. Didius Com mod us Skverus 
Julianus, the successor of Pertinax, was the son 
of Pctronius Didius Scvcrus and Clara Acmilin, 
the grandson or great-grandson of Salvius Julianus, 
so celebrated as a jurisconsult under Hadrian. 
Educated by Domitia Lucilla, the mother of M. 
Aurelius, by her interest he was appointed at a 
very early age to the vigintivirate, the first step 
towards public distinction. lie then held in suc¬ 
cession the offices of quaestor, aedile, and praetor, 
was nominated first to the command of n legion in 
Germany, afterwards to the government of Bclgica, 
and in recompense for his skill and gallantry in 
repressing an insurrection among the Chauci, a 
tribe dwelling on the Elbe, was raised to the con¬ 
sulship. lie further distinguished himself in a 
campaign against the Cntti, ruled Dalmatia and 
Lower Germany, and was placed at the head of 
the commissariat in Italy. About this period ho 
was charged with having conspired against the lifo 
of Commodus, but bad the good fortune to bo ac¬ 
quitted, and to witness the punishment of his 
accuser. Bithynia was next consigned to bis 
charge; he was consul for the second time in a. i>. 
179, along with Pertinax, whom he succeeded in 
the proconsulate of Africa, from whence ho was 
recalled to Rome and chosen praefectus vigilum. 

Upon the death of Pertinax, the Praetorian as¬ 
sassins publicly announced that they would bestow 
the purple on the man who would pay the highest 
price. Flavius Sulpicianus, prnefect of the city, 
father-in-law of the murdered emperor, being at 
that moment in the camp, to which he had been 
despatched for the purpose of soothing the troops, 

S roceeded at once to make liberal proposals, when 
ulianus, having been roused from a banquet by 
his wife and daughter, arrived in all haste, and 
being unable to gain admission, stood before the 
gate, and with a loud voice contended for the 
prize. The bidding went on briskly for a while, the 
soldiers reporting by turns to each of the two com¬ 
petitors, the one within the fortifications, the other 
outside the nunpart, the sum tendered by his 
rival At length, Sulpicianus having promised a 
donative of twenty thousand sesterces a head, the 
throne was about to be knocked down to him, 
when Julianus, no longer adding a small amount, 
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shouted that he would give twent}’-five thousand. 
The guards thereupon closed with the offers of 
Juiianus, threw open their gates, saluted him by 
the name of Commodus, and proclaimed him em¬ 
peror. The senate was compelled to ratify the 
election. But the populace, after the first confu¬ 
sion had subsided, did not tamely submit to the 
dishonour brought upon the state. Whenever the 
prince appeared in public he was saluted with 
groan9, imprecations, and shouts of “ robber and 
parricide.” The mob endeavoured to obstruct his 
rogress to the Capitol, and even ventured to assail 
im with stones. This state of public feeling 
having become known, Pescennius Niger in Syria, 
Septimius Sevcrus in Illyria, and Clodius Albinus 
in Britain, each having three legions under his 
command, refused to acknowledge the authority of 
Juiianus, who for a time made vigorous efforts to 
maintain his power. Sevcrus, the nearest and 
therefore most dangerous foe, was declared a pub¬ 
lic enemy; deputies were sent from the senate to 
persuade the soldiers to abandon him; a new 
general was nominated to supersede him, and a 
centurion despatched to take his life. The prae¬ 
torians, long strangers to active military operations, 
were marched into the Campus Martius, regularly 
drilled, and exercised in the construction of fortifi¬ 
cations and field works. Severus, however, hav¬ 
ing secured Albinus by declaring him Caesar, ad¬ 
vanced steadily towards the city, made himself 
master of the fleet at Ravenna, defeated Tullius 
Crispinus, the praetorian pracfect, who had been 
sent forward to arrest his progress, and gained 
over to his party the ambassadors commissioned to 
seduce his troops. On the other hand, the prae¬ 
torians, destitute of discipline, and sunk in de¬ 
bauchery and sloth, were alike incapable of offer¬ 
ing any effectual resistance to an invader, and 
indisposed to submit to restraint. Matters being 
in this desperate state, Juiianus now attempted 
negotiation, and offered to share the empire with 
Ins rival. But Sevcrus turned a deaf car to these 
overtures, and still pressed forwards, nil Italy de¬ 
claring for him as he advanced. At last the prae¬ 
torians, having received assurances that they should 
suffer no punishment, provided they would give 
up the actual murderers of Pertinax and offer no 
resistance, suddenly seized upon the ringleaders of 
the late conspiracy, and reported what they had 
dono to Silius Mcssala, the consul, by whom the 
senate was hastily summoned and informed of 
these proceedings. Forthwith a formal decree was 
passed proclaiming Severus emperor, awarding 
divine honours to Pertinax, and denouncing death 
to Juiianus, who, deserted by all except one 
of liis praefccts and his son-in-law, Repcntinns, 
was slain in the palace by a common soldier in 
the 61st year of his age and the third month of 
his reign. 

Niebuhr, in his lectures on Roman history pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Schmitz, treats the common account 
that, after the death of Pertinax, the praetorians 
offered the imperial dignity for sale to the highest 
bidder, as a sad exaggeration or misrepresentation, 
and declares, that he is unable to believe that Sul- 
picianus and Juiianus bid against one another, as 
at an auction. With all respect for his opinion, 
no event in ancient history rests upon surer evi¬ 
dence. Setting aside the testimony of Herodian, 
Capitolinus, and Spartianus, we have given the 
narrative of that strange exhibition almost in the 
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words of Dion Cassius, who was not only in Rome 
at the period in question, but actually attended the 
meeting of the senate held on the very night when 
the bargain was concluded. We cannot suppose 
that he was ignorant of the real facts of the case. 
We cannot imagine any motive which could induce 
him to fabricate a circumstantial and improbable 
falsehood. (Dion Cass, lxxiii. 11—17 ; Spartian. 
Did. Julian.; Capitolin. Pei tin ., sub fin., ii. 6. § 9, 
7. § 4; Eutrop. viii. 9; Victor, Cues, xix.; Zosim. 
i. 7.) [W. R.] 

DIDIUS GALLUS. [Gallus.] 

DIDIUS SCAEVA. [Scakva.J 
DIDO (Ai5w), also called Elissa, which is pro¬ 
bably her more genuine name in the eastern tradi¬ 
tions, was a Phoenician princess, and the reputed 
founder of Carthage. The substance of her story 
is given by Justin (xviii. 4, &c.), which has been 
embellished and variously modified by other writ- 
era, especially by Virgil, who has used the story 
very freely, to suit the purposes of his poem. (Sco 
especially books i. and iv.) We give the story 
as related by Justin, and refer to the other 
writers where the)' present any differences. After 
the death of the Tyrian king, Mutgo (comp. Jo¬ 
seph. c. Apion. i. 18, where he is called Matgcnus ; 
Scrv. ad Acn. i. 343, 642, who calls him Mcthrcs ; 
others again call him Belus or Agcnor), the people 
gave the government to his son, Pygmalion; and 
his daughter Dido or Elissa mnrried her uncle, 
Acerbns (Virg. Acn. i. 343, calls him Sichacus, 
and Servius, on this passage, Sicharbas), a priest 
of Heracles, which was the highest office in the 
state next to that of king. Accrbas possessed ex¬ 
traordinary treasures, which he kept secret, but a 
report of them reached Pygmalion, and led him to 
murder his uncle. (Comp. Virg. Acn. i. 349, &c., 
where Sichaeus is murdered at an altar; whereas 
J. Mnlnlas, p. 162, &c., cd. Bonn, and Kustath. ad 
Diont/s. Pericg. 195, represent the murder as hav¬ 
ing taken place during a journey, or during the 
chase.) Hereupon, Dido, who according to Virgil 
and others was informed of her husband’s murder 
in a dream, pretended that, in order to forget her 
grief, she would in future live with her brother 
Pygmalion, while in secret she made all prepara¬ 
tions for quitting her country. The servants whom 
Pygmalion sent to assist her in the change of her 
residence were gained over by her, and having 
further induced some noble Tyrians, who were 
dissatisfied with Pygmalion’s rule, to join her, sho 
secretly sailed away in search of a new home. 
The party first landed in the island of Cyprus, 
where their number was increased by a priest of 
Zeus, who joined them with his wife and children, 
and by their carrying off by force eighty maidens 
to provide the emigrants with wives. In the mean 
time, Pygmalion, who had heard of the flight of 
Dido, prepared to set out in pursuit of her; but he 
was prevented by the entreaties of his mother and 
by the threats of the gods (Scrv. ad Acn. i. 363, gives 
a different account of the escape of Dido); and she 
thus safely landed in a bay on the const of Africa. 
Here she purchased (according to Serv. ad Acn. 
i. 367, and Eustath. I.c., of king Hiarbas) as much 
land as might be covered with the hide of a bull; 
but she ordered the hide to be cut up into the 
thinnest possible stripes, and with them she sur¬ 
rounded a great extent of country, which she called 
Byrsa, from fivpo-a, i. e. the hide of a bull. (Comp. 
Virg. Aen x i. 367; Servius, adloc. and ad iv. 670; 
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Silius ItaL Pun. i. 25 ; Appian, Pun. 1.) The 
number of strangers who flocked to the new colony 
from the neighbouring districts, for the sake of 
commerce and profit, soon raised the place to a 
town community. The kinsmen of the new colo¬ 
nists, especially the inhabitants of Utica, supported 
and encouraged them (Procop. Bell. Vandal, ii. 10); 
and Dido, with the consent of the Libyans, and 
under the promise of paying them an annual tri¬ 
bute, built the town of Carthage. In laying the 
foundations of the city, the head of a bull was 
found, and afterwards the head of a horse, which 
was a still more favourable sign. (Virg. Aen. i. 443, 
with Servius’s note; Sil. ItaL Pun. ii. 410, &c.) 
As the new town soon rose to a high degree of 
power and prosperity, king Hiarbas or Jarbas, who 
began to be jealous of it, summoned ten of the 
noblest Carthaginians to his court, and asked for 
the hand of Dido, threatening them with a war in 
case of his demand being refused. The deputies, 
who on their return dreaded to inform their queen 
of this demand, at first told her that Hiarbas wish¬ 
ed to have somebody who might instruct him and 
his Libyans in the manners of civilized life; and 
when they expressed a doubt as to whether any¬ 
body would be willing to live among barbarians. 
Dido censured them, and declared that every citi¬ 
zen ought to bo ready to sacrifice everything, even 
life itself, if he could thereby render a service to 
his country. This declaration roused the courage 
of the ten deputies, and they now told her what 
Hiarbas demanded of her. The queen was thus 
caught by the law which she herself had laid down. 
She lamented her fate, and perpetually uttered the 
name of her late husband, Acerbas; but at length 
she answered, that she would go whithersoever the 
fate of her new city might call her. She took 
three months to prepare herself, and after the Lapse 
of that time, she erected a funeral pile at the ex¬ 
treme end of the city: she sacrificed many animals 
under the pretence of endeavouring to soothe the 
spirit of Acerbas before celebrating her new nup¬ 
tials. She then took a sword into her hand, and 
havinff ascended the pile, she said to the people 
that she was going to her husband, as they desired, 
and then she plunged the sword into her breast, 
and died. (Comp. Scrv. ad Aen. L 310, iv. 36, 335, 
674.) So long as Carthage existed. Dido was 
worshipped there ns a divinity. (Sil. Ital. Pun. i. 
81, &c.) With regard to the time at which Dido 
is said to have founded Carthage, the statements 
of the ancients differ greatly. According to Ser- 
vius {ad Aen. iv. 459), it took place 40 years be¬ 
fore the foundation of Rome, that is, in b. c. 794 ; 
according to Velleius Paterculus (i. 6), it was 65 
years, and according to Justin (xviii. 6) and Oro- 
sius (iv. 6), 72 years, before the building of Rome. 
Josephus (c. Apioji. i. 18 ; comp. Syncellus, p. 143) 
places it 143 years and eight months after the 
building of the temple of Solomon, that is, B. c. 
861; while Eusebius ( Chron. n. 971, ap. Syncell. 
p. 345 ; comp. Chron. n. 1003) places the event 
133 years after the baking of Troy, that is, in b. c. 
1025; and Philistus placed it even 37 or 50 years 
before the taking of Troy. (Euseb. Ckron. n. 798; 
Syncell. p. 324; Appian, Pun. 1.) In the story 
constructed by Virgil in his Aencid, he makes Dido, 
probably after the example of Naevius, a contem- 
orary of Aeneas, with whom she falls in love on 
is arrival in Africa. As her love was not re¬ 
turned, and Aeneas hastened to seek the new home 
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which the gods had promised him, Dido in despair 
destroyed herself on a funeral pile. The anachro¬ 
nism which Virgil thus commits is noticed by 
several ancient writers. (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 459, 
682, v. 4; Macrob. Sal. v. 17, vi. 2; Auson. 
Ejngr. 118.) [L. S.] 

DID YM ARCH US (Aiddyapxos), is mentioned 
by Antoninus Liberalis (23) as the author of a 
work on Metamorphoses, of which the third book 
is there quoted. [L. S.J 

DIDYMUS (AlSvpos). 1. A celebrated Alex¬ 
andrian grammarian of the time of Cicero and tho 
emperor Augustus. He was a disciple or rather a 
follower of the school of Aristarchus {’ApKrrdpxGios, 
Lehrs, de Arislarchi stud. Ilomcr. p. 18, &c.), and 
is said to have been the son of a dealer in salt fish. 
He was the teacher of Apion, Heracleides Ponticus, 
and other eminent men of the time. He is com¬ 
monly distinguished from other grammarians of 
the name of Didymus by the surname x<*AK€»"rf/>os, 
which he is said to have received from his indefa¬ 
tigable and unwearied application to study. But 
he also boro the nickname of /3t£A<oA<£0as, for, 
owing to the multitude of bis writings, it is said it 
often happened to him that he forgot what he had 
stated, and thus in later productions contradicted 
what he had said in earlier ones. Such contradic¬ 
tions happen the more easily the more a writer 
confines himself to the mere business of compiling; 
and this seems to have been the case to a very 
great extent with Didymus, as we may infer from 
the extraordinary number of his works, even if it 
were not otherwise attested. The sum total of his 
works is stated by Athenacus (iv. p. 139) to have 
been 3,500, and by Seneca (Ep. 88) 4000. (Comp. 
Quintil. i. 9. § 19.) In this calculation, however, 
single books or rolls seem to be counted ns separate 
works, or else many of them must have been very small 
treatises. The most interesting among his produc¬ 
tions, all of which nro lost, would have been those 
in which he treated on tho Homeric poems, the 
criticism and interpretation of which formed the 
most prominent portion of his literary pursuits. The 
greater part of what we now possess under tho 
name of the minor Scholia on Homer, which were 
at one time considered the work of Didymus, is 
taken from the several works which Didymus 
wrote upon Homer. Among them was one on the 
Homeric text as constituted by Aristarchus (ff€pl 
rijs 'Apurrdpxov SiopOw crews), a work which would 
be of great importance to us, as he entered into 
the detail of the criticisms of Aristarchus, and re¬ 
vised and corrected the text which the latter had 
established. But the studies of Didymus were 
not confined to Homer, for he wrote also commen¬ 
taries on many other poets apd prose writers of 
the classical times of Greece. We have mention 
of works of his on the lyric poets, and especially 
on Bacchylides (TheophyL Ep. 8 ; Ammon, s. v. 
Nripcides) and Pindar, and the better and greater 
part of our scholia on Pindar is taken from tho 
commentary of Didymus. (Bockh, Praef. ad Schol. 
Pind. p. xvii. &c.) The same is the case with tho 
extant scholia on Sophocles. (Richter, de Aeschyli , 
Sophoclis , et Euripidis interpretibus Graecis, p. 106, 
&c.) In the scholia on Aristophanes, too, Didy¬ 
mus is often referred to, and we further know that 
he wrote commentaries on Euripides, Ion, Pliryni- 
chus (Athen. ix. p. 371), Cratinus (Hesych. s. v. 
KopaaKis; Athen. xi. p. 501), Menander (Etymol. 
Gud. p. 338. 25), and others. The Greek orators, 
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Demosthenes, Isaeus, Hype rides, Deinarchus, and 
others, were likewise commented upon by Didy¬ 
mus. Besides these numerous commentaries, we 
have mention of a work on the phraseology of the 
tragic poets (ircpi rpayiptiovfxherjs of which 

the 28 th book is quoted. (Macrob. Sat. v. 18; 
Harpocrat. s. v. ZtipaKoKpw.) A similar work 
(Ae£is Ku/Aiiaj) was written by him on the phrase¬ 
ology of the comic poets, and Hesychius made 
great use of it, as he himself attests in the epistle 
to Eulogius. (Comp. Etyniol. M. p. 492. 53; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rliod. i. 1139, iv. 1058.) A 
third work of the same class was on words of am¬ 
biguous or uncertain meaning, and consisted of at 
least seven books; and a fourth treated on false 
or corrupt expressions. He further published a 
collection of Greek proverbs, in thirteen books 
(rrpds rods 7 rcp\ ivapoiniwu aumerax^ras), from 
which is taken the greater part of the proverbs 
contained in the collection of Zenobius. (Schneide- 
win, Corpus Parocmiogr. Grace, i. p. xiv.) A work 
on the laws of Solon is mentioned by Plutarch 
(Sol. 1) under the title vfp\ ruv a£6vuv 26\uvos. 
Didymus appears to have been acquainted even 
with Homan literature, for he wrote a work in six 
books against Cicero's treatise “dc Re Publica," 
(Ammian. Marccll. xxii. 16)', which afterwards 
induced Suetonius to write against Didymus. 
(Suid. s. v. TpaynuMos.) Didymus stands at the 
close of the period in which a comprehensive and 
independent study of Greek literature prevailed, 

and lie himself must be regarded as the father of 
the scholiasts who were satisfied with compiling or 
abridging the works of their predecessors. 

In the collection of the Geoponica there are va¬ 
rious extracts bearing the name of Didymus, from 
which it might be inferred that he wrote on ngri-r 
culture or botany; but it is altogether uncertain 
whether those extracts belong to our Alexandrian 
grammarian, or to some other writer of the same 
name. It is very probable that, with Suidas, wc 
ought to distinguish from our grammarian a natu¬ 
ralist Didymus, who possibly may be the same as 
the one who wrote a commentary on Hippocrates, 
and a treatise on stones and different kinds of 
wood (Trspl pappdpav ua\ nauroiuv £uA«v), a 
treatise which has been edited by A. Mai as an 
appendix to the fragments of the Iliad. (Milan, 
1819, fol.) See Grafenhan, Gesch. dcr Klass. 
Pliilol. t m AUerlhum , i. p. 405, &c. 

2. An Alexandrian grammarian, commonly call¬ 
ed the younger (d vcos) : he taught at Rome, and 
wrote, according to Suidas (s. v. Al&vpos), viOavd, 
vcpl 6p6oypa<pias, and many other excellent works. 
In a preceding article, however, Suidas attributes 
the viOava (mOavuv ua\ aoipurpdrur \votis) in 
two books to one Didymus Areius, an Academic 
philosopher, who lived at Rome in the time of 
Nero. (Comp. Euseb. Praep. Evang. xi. 23; Eu- 
doc. p. 135.) 

3. With the praenomcn Claudius, a Greek gram¬ 
marian, who, according to Suidas ( s. v. AiSvpos), 
wrote upon the mistakes committed by Thucydides 
against analogy, and a work on Analogy among 
the Romans. He further made an epitome of the 
works of Heracleon, and some other works. A 
fragment of his epitome is preserved in Stobaeus. 
(Serin. 101 ; comp. Lersch, Pic Sprachpliilos. der 
Allen , pp. 74, 143, &c.) 

4. Of Alexandria, lived in the fourth century 
of the Christian era, and must be distinguished 
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from Didymus the monk, who is spoken of by So¬ 
crates. (Hist. Eccles. iv. 33.) At the age of four 
years, and before he had learnt to read, he became 
blind; but this calamity created in him an invin¬ 
cible thirst after knowledge, and by intense appli¬ 
cation he succeeded in becoming not only a distin¬ 
guished grammarian, rhetorician, dialectician, ma¬ 
thematician, musician, astronomer, and philosopher 
(Socrat. iv. 25; Sozom. iii. 15; ltufin. xi. 7; 
Theodoret iv. 29; Niccphor. ix. 17), but also in 
acquiring a most extensive knowledge of sacred 
literature. lie devoted himself to the service of 
the church, and was no less distinguished for the 
exemplary purity of his conduct than for his learn¬ 
ing and acquirements. In a. d. 392, when Hiero¬ 
nymus wrote his work on illustrious ecclesiastical 
authors, Didymus was still alive, and professor of 
theology at Alexandria. He died in a. n. 39C at 
the age of eighty-five. As professor of theology ho 
was at the head of the school of the Catechumeni, 
and the most distinguished personages of that pe¬ 
riod, such ns Hieronymus, ltufinus, Palladius, 
Ambrosius, Evagrius, and Isidorus, arc mentioned 
among his pupils. Didymus was the author of a 
great number of theological works, but most of 
them are lost The following are still extant:— 
l- M Liber do Spiritu Sancto." The Greek original 
is lost, but wc posse8S a Latin translation made by 
Hieronymus, about a. d. 386, which is printed 
among the works of Hieronymus. Although the 
author ns well ns the translator intended it to bo 
one book (Hicronym. Cutal, 109), yet Marcianaeus 
in his edition of Hieronymus has divided it into 
three books. The work is mentioned by St. Au¬ 
gustin (Quacst. in Exod. ii. 25), and Nicephoru9 
(ix. 17). Separate editions of it were published 
at Cologne, 1531,8vo., and abetter one by Fuchte, 
Helrastadt, 1614, 8vo. 2. ‘‘Breves Enarrationcs 
in Epistokw Canonicas.” This work is likewise 
extant only in a Latin translation, and was first 
printed in the Cologne edition of the first work. 
It is contained also in all the collections of the 
works of the fathers. The Latin translation is the 
work of Epiphanius, and was made at the request 
of Cnssiodorus. (Cnssiod. dc lmtitut. Pivin. 8.) 

3. “ Liber adversus Manichacos.” This work ap¬ 
pears to be incomplete, since Damascenus (Parallel. 
p. 507) quotes a passage from it which is now not 
to be found in it. It was first printed in a Latin 
version by F. Turrianus in Posscvin's Apparatus 
Sand, ad Calc. Lit. P. 9 Venice, 1603, and at Co¬ 
logne in 1608. It was reprinted in some of the 
Collections of the Fathers, until at last Combcfisius 
in his “Auctarium novissimum ” (ii. p. 21, &c.) 
published the Greek origin.il. (Paris, 1672, fol.) 

4. Tlepi TpidSos. This work was formerly believed 
to be lost, but J. A. Mingarelli discovered a MS. 
of it, and published it with a Latin version at 
Bologna, 1769, fol. A list of the lost works of 
Didymus is given by Fabric. PiU. Grace, ix. p. 
273, &c. ; compare Cave, Ilist. Lit. i. p. 205; 
Guericke, dc Schola Alexandr. ii. p. 332,&c. [L.S.] 

DI'DYMUS (AiSvpos), a Greek medical writer 
who lived perhaps in the third century after Christ, 
as he is quoted by Aetius (tetrab. ii. serai, ii. c. 15, 
p. 256) and Alexander Trallianus (Pc Mini. vii. 
13, p. 235), by whom he is called tro^evraror. 
He may perhaps be the native of Alexandria who 
is mentioned by Suidas as having written fifteen 
books on Agriculture, and who is frequently quoted 
in the collection of writers called Geoponici (lib. i. 
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1, ii. 3, 14, 17, 26, &c., ed. Niclas.). His writ- 

s would seem to have been extant in the seven- 
nth century, or at least they were supposed to 
so, as Salmasius expected to receive a MS. of 
work de Planlis from Italy. ( Life prefixed to 
Tetters , p. 39.) [W.A.G.] 

DIESPITER. [Jupiter.] 

DIEUCHES (Ai€ux?is), a Greek physician, who 
jd probably in the fourth century b. c., and be- 
ged to the medical sect of the Dogmatici. (Ga- 
, dc Vcn. Sect. adv. Erasistr. c.5, vol. xi. p. 163; 
op. Id. dc Simplic. Mcdicam. Temper, ac FaciiU. 
prooem. vol. xi. p. 795, dc Metk. Med. i. 3, 
3, vol. x. pp. 28, 462, Comment, in Hippocr. 
e Nat. Horn.” ii. 6, vol. xv. p. 136.) He was 
or to Numenius of Ilcraclea (Athcn. i p. 5. 
t), and is several times quoted by Pliny. (H. N. 

, 15, 33, 73, xxiii. 29, xxiv. 92.) He wrote 
no medical works, of which nothing but a 
r fragments remain. (Ruf. Ephes., ed. Matthaci; 
XI Vet. Medic. Grace. Ojmsc. ed. Matthaei ; 
G. Kuhn, Additam. ad Elcnch. Medic. Vet. a 
A. Fabric.exhibit, lhsc. xiii. p. 6.) [ W. A. G.j 

DTEU'CHIDAS (A^Sas), of Megara, a 
Rok historian who wrote a history of Megara 
eyapiKd), which consisted of at least five books. 
Icm. Alex. Strom, i. p. 141, vi. p. 267 ; Diog. 
ert i. 57; Comp. Ilarpocrat. s. v. dyvtas.) The 
i of Dicuchidas is unknown, but his work is 
qucntly referred to by the ancients, and his 
no often appears in a corrupt form. (Schol. ad 
Htllon. Rhod. i. 118,517, where his name is 
trixlSas : Steph. Byz. s. v. 2/dp<pai; Atnen. vi. 
262 ; Ilarpocrat. s. v. Vcpavla; Schol. ad Find, 
m. ix. 30; PluL Lye. 2, in the last two passages 
EuruxfSas; Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 870; Eudoc. 
286, where the name is Dirychias.) [L. S.] 
SEX. DIGI'TIUS. 1. An Italian, who served 
a marine (socitts naval is) under the great P. 
rn. Scipio Africnnus. After the taking of New 
rthage in B. c. 210, Sex. Digitius and Q. Tre- 
llius were rewarded by Scipio with the corona 
iralis, for the two men disputed as to which of 
im had first scaled the walls of the place. (Liv. 
vi. 48.) It must be supposed that Digitius 
is further rewarded for his bravery with the 
>man franchise ; for his son, or perhaps he him- 
f, is mentioned as praetor in b. c. 194. 

2. It is uncertain whether he is a son of the 

gitiiw who served in Spain under Scipio, or 
letlicr lie is identical with him, though the for- 
•r is more probable. He was praetor in b. c. 
4, and obtained southern Spain as his province, 
’ter the departure of M. Cato, several of the 
anish tribes again revolted, and Digitius had to 
ht many battles against them, in most of which 
was so unsuccessful, that at the termination of 
i office his forces were reduced to half of their 
iginal number. In n. c. 190 he was appointed 
'ate by the consul L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus ; 
d, conjointly with two others, he was com¬ 
issioned to collect a fleet at Bnmdusium from 
parts of the co;ist. In B. c. 174 he was one of 
e ambassadors sent to Macedonia, and in the 
ar following lie was sent to Apulia to purchase 
ovisions for the fleet and the army. (Liv. xxxv. 
2, xxxvii. 4, xli. 22, xlii. 27 ; Oros. iv. 22, 
iere he is erroneously called Publius.) The 
ilitary tribune. Sex. Digitius, who is mentioned 
r Livy (xliii. 11) about the same time, is probably 
son of our Sex. Digitius. [L. S.] 
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DIPTREPIIES (Aurpe^s, Thuc. vii. 29), 
probably distinct from the Diotrepbes of Thuc. viii. 
64, was entrusted, b. c. 413, with the charge of 
carrying home the Thracian mercenaries who ar¬ 
rived at Athens too late to sail for Syracuse with 
Demosthenes, and were, to save expense, at once 
dismissed. He made on the way descents upon 
Boeotia at Tanagra, and at Mycalcssus, the latter 
of which places he surprised, and gave up to the 
savage butchery of his barbarians. Boeotian forces 
came up with them, however, in their retreat to 
the ships, and cut down a considerable number. 
Diitrephes himself not improbably fell. Pausanias 
(i. 23. §§ 2, 3) saw a statue of him at Athens, 
representing him as pierced with arrows; and an 
inscription containing his name, which was doubt¬ 
less cut on the basement of this statue, has been 
recently discovered at Athens, and is given on 
p. 890, a. This Diitrephes is probably the same 
09 the Diitrephes mentioned by Aristophanes 
(-4t*5,798,1440), satirized in one place as a leader 
of the fashion of chariot-driving; in another as a 
forward upstart, who had advanced himself, if the 
Scholiast understood the joke, to military office by 
the trade of basket-making. The date of “ the 
Birds,” b. c. 414, would bo rather a confirmation 
of the identity of the two. [A. II. C.] 

DI'LLJUS APONIA'NUS. [Aponianus.] 
DI'LLIUS VO'CULA. [Vocula.] 

DINDYME'NE (Etudup^ioi or AivZvpIinj), a 
surname of Cybele, derived either from mount 
Dindymus in Phrygia, where a temple was believed 
to have been built to her by the Argonauts (Apol¬ 
lon. Rhod. i. 985, with the Schol.; Strab. xii. p. 
575; Calliin. Epu/r. 42 ; Horat. Carm. i. 16. 5 ; 
Cahill. 63, 91 ; Scnr. ad Aen. ix. 617), or from 
Dindyme, the wife of Macon and mother of Cybele. 
(Died. iii. 58.) [L. S.] 

DINON. [Deinon.] 

DIOCLEIDES (AkwAcIStjj), an Athenian, who, 
when the people were highly excited about the 
mutilation of the Hermae r n. c. 415, and ready to 
credit any information whatever, came forward and 
told the following story to the council:—Private 
business having taken him from home on the night 
on which the busts were defaced, ho had seen 
about 300 men enter the orchestra of the theatre, 
and was able by the light of the full moon to ob¬ 
serve their features perfectly. At the time he had 
no idea of the purpose of their assembling, but tho 
next day he heard of the affair of the Hcrmac, and 
taxed some of the 300 with it. They bribed him 
to sccrcsy by the promise of two talents, which 
they afterwards refused to pay, and he had there¬ 
fore come to give information. This story was 
implicitly believed at the time, and a number of 
persons mentioned as guilty by Diocleides were 
imprisoned, while the informer himself received a 
crown of honour and a public entertainment in the 
Prytancium. Soon afterwards, however, Ando- 
cidcs (who with several of his relations was among 
the prisoners) came forward with his version of 
the matter, which contradicted that of Diocleides. 
It was also remembered that the moon was not 
visible on the night on which the latter professed 
to have marked by its light the faces of the ac¬ 
cused. He was driven, therefore, to confess that 
his evidence was false, and he added (which was, 
perhaps, equally false), that he had been suborned 
to give it by two men named Alcibiades and Ami- 
antus. Both of these sought safety by flight, and 
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Diocleides was put to death. (Andoc. de Aft/st. 
np. 6—9 ; Thuc. vi. 60; Phryn. ap. Plut Ale. 
20 ; Diod. xiii. 2.) [E. E.] 

DIOCLEIDES (of Abdera, is 
mentioned in Athenaeus (for this seems to be the 
meaning of the passage) as having admirably de¬ 
scribed the famous engine called 'EAeiroAij (the 
City-taker), which was made by Epimachus the 
Athenian for Demetrius Poliorcetes at the siege of 
Rhodes. (Ath. v. p. 206, d.; Diod. xx. 91; 
Wesseling, ad loc. ; Plut. j Ucmelr. 21; Vitruv. x. 
22.) [E. E.] 

Dl'OCLES (AioxAfis), the son of Orsilochus and 
father of Crethon and Orsilochus, was a king of 
Phere. (Horn. II. v. 540, &c., Od. iii. 488; Paus. 
iii. 80. § 2.) [L. S.J 

Dl'OCLES (Ato/cAijs), a Syracusan, celebrated 
for his code of laws. No mention of his name oc¬ 
curs in Thucydides, but according to Diodorus he 
was the proposer of the decree for putting to death 
the Athenian generals Demosthenes and Nicias. 
(Diod. xiii. 19.) He is called by Diodorus upon 
this occasion the most eminent of the demagogues 
at Syracuse, and appears to have been at this time 
the leader of the popular or democratic party, in 
opposition to Hermocrates. The next year (b. c. 
412), if the chronology of Diodorus be correct, a 
democratic revolution took place, and Dioclcs was 
appointed with several others to frame and establish 
a new code of laws. In this he took so prominent 
a part, that he threw his colleagues quite into the 
shade, and the code was ever after known ns that 
of Diodes. We know nothing of its details, but 
it is praised by Diodorus for its conciseness of 
stylo, and the care with which it distinguished 
different offences and assigned to each its peculiar 
penalty. The best proof of its merit is, that it 
continued to be followed as a civil code not only 
at Syracuse, but in many others of the Sicilian 
cities, until the island was subjected to the Roman 
law. (Diod. xiii. 35.) 

The banishment of Hermocrates and his party 
(». c. 410 ; see Xcn. Hell. i. 1. $ 27) must have 
left Dioclcs undisputed leader of the commonwealth. 
The next year he commanded the forces sent by 
Syracuse and the other cities of Sicily to the relief 
of Iliraera, besieged by Hannibal, the son of Cisco. 
He was, however, unable to avert its fate, and 
withdrew from the city, carrying off as many as 
ossible of the inhabitants, but in such haste that 
e did not stay to bury those of his troops who 
lmd fallen in battle. (Diod. xiii. 59—61.) This 
circumstance probably gave rise to discontent at 
Syracuse, which was increased when Hermocrates, 
having returned to Sicily and obtained some suc¬ 
cesses against the Carthaginians, sent back the 
bones of those who had perished at Himera with 
the highest honours. The revulsion of feeling thus 
excited led to the banishment of Diodes, b. c. 408. 
(Diod. xiii. 63, 75.) It docs not appear whether 
he was afterwards recalled, and we arc at a loss to 
connect with the subsequent revolutions of Syra¬ 
cuse the strange story told by Diodorus, that he 
stabbed himself with his own sword, to shew his 
respect for one of his laws, which he had thought¬ 
lessly infringed by coming armed into the place 
of assembly. (Diod. xiii. 33.) A story almost 
precisely similar is, however, told by the same 
author (xii. 19) of Charondas [Charondas], 
which renders it at least very doubtful as regard¬ 
ing Diodes. Yet it is probable that he must have 
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died about this time, as we find no mention of his 
name in the civil dissensions which led to the 
elevation of Dionysius. (Hubmann, Dioklcs Gesetz- 
geber der Syrdkusier , Amberg, 1842.) [E. H. B.] 

Dl'OCLES (AmmcAtjs). 1. A brave Athenian, who 
lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle he pro¬ 
tected with his shield a youth whom he loved, but 
he lost his own life in consequence. The Mcga- 
rians rewarded the gallant man with the honours 
of a hero, aud instituted the festival of the Dio- 
cleia, which they celebrated in the spring of every 
year. (Thcocrit. xii. 27, &c.; Aristoph. Acham. 
774; Plut T/ies. 10; Did. of Ant. s.v. Ad/fAeta.) 

2. The name of three wealthy Sicilians who were 
robbed by Verres and his satellites. (Cic. in Vcrr. 
iii. 56, 40, v. 7, iv. 16.) [L.S.] 

Dl'OCLES (Aio/cA^s), literary. 1. Of Athens. 
See below. 

2. Of Cnidus, a Platonic philosopher, who is 
mentioned ns the author of Atarpi€al 9 from which 
a fragment is quoted in Eusebius. (Praep. Ewing. 
xiv. p. 731.) 

3. A Greek grammarian, who wrote upon the 
Homeric poems, and is mentioned in the Venetian 
Scholia (ad II. xiii. 103) along with DionysiusThrax, 
Aristarchus, and Chaeris on the subject of Greek 
accents. A dream of his is related by Arteini- 
dorus. ( Oncir. iv. 72.) 

4. Of Magnesia, was the author of a work 
entitled eiritipopri twv (f>i\oa6(puv, and of a second 
on the lives of philosophers (7repl fticov <pi\o(ri<pvv) 9 
of botli of which Diogenes Laertius appears to 
have made great use. (ii. 82, vi. 12, 13, 20, 36, 
87, 91, 99, 103, vii. 48, 162, 166, 179, 181, ix. 
61, 65, x. 12.) 

5. Of Peparkthus, the earliest Greek historian, 
who wrote about the foundation of Home, and 
whom Q. Fnbius Pictor is said to have followed in a 
great many points. (Pint. Horn. 3, 8 ; Fcst. s. v. 
Romani.) How long he lived before the time of 
Fabius Pictor, is unknown. Whether he is the 
same as the author of a work on heroes (ir cpl 
t )p<ocdu avvTaypa), which is mentioned by Plutarch 
(Quacst. Graec. 40), and of a history of Persia 
(II fpaiKa), which is quoted by Josephus (Ant.J/id. 
x. 11. § 1), is likewise uncertain, and it may be 
that the last two works belong to Diodes of 
Rhodes, whose work on Actolia (AlrwAixd) is 
referred to by Plutarch. (De jFUun. 22.) 

6. Of Sybaris, a Pythagorean philosopher 
(Iamb. Vit. Pylh. 36), who must be distinguished 
from another Pythagorean, Diodes of Phlius, who 
is mentioned by Iamblichus ( Fit. Pythag. 35) ns 
one of the most zealous followers of Pythagoras. 
The latter Diodes was still alive in the time of 
Aristoxenus (Diog. Lnert. viii. 46), but further 
particulars are not known about him. [L. S.] 

Dl'OCLES (AioK\rjs) i of Athens, or, according 
to others, of Phlius, and perhaps in fact a Phliasinn 
by birth and an Athenian by citizenship, was a 
comic poet of the old comedy, contemporary with 
Sannyrion and Philyllius. (Suid. s. v.) The fol¬ 
lowing plays of his are mentioned by Suidas and 
Eudocia (p. 132), and arc frequently quoted by the 
grammarians: Bd«x a, » ©^arra, KukAw 7T€S (by 
others ascribed to Callias), M^A irrai. The <dv(rm)$ 
and v O uctpoi, which are only mentioned by Suidas 
and Eudocia, are suspicious titles. lie seems to 
have been an elegant poet. (Meinekc, Frag. Com. 
Graec. i. pp.251-253, ii. pp. 838-841.) [P.S.] 

DI OCLES (AioKbrjs), a geometer of unknown 
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date, who wrote ir«pl Trvpucu y according to Eutocius 
who has cited from that book ( Comm, in Sjih. et 
Cycl. Architn, lib. ii. prop, v.) his method of divid¬ 
ing a sphere by a plane in a given ratio. But 
he is better known by another extract which Eu¬ 
tocius (Op. dt. lib. ii. prop, ii.) has preserved, 
giving his mode of solving the problem of two 
mean proportionals by aid of a curve, which has 
since been called the cissoid , and is too well known 
to geometers to need description. [A. De M.] 
DI'OCLES CARYSTIUS (AioicXrjs 6 Kapva- 
Tios), a very celebrated Greek physician, was bom 
at Carystus in Euboea, and lived in the fourth 
century b.c., not long after the time of Hippocrates, 
to whom Pliny says he was next in age and fame. 
(//. iV. xxvi. 6.) He belonged to the medical sect 
of the Dogmatici (Gal. de Aliment. Fucidt. i. 1, vol. 
vi. p. 455), and wrote several medical works, of 
which only the titles and some fragments remain, 
preserved by Galen, Caelius Aurelianus, Oribasius, 
and other ancient writers. The longest of these is 
a letter to king Antigonus, entitled ’EttuttoAi) 
UpoQvXoKTiKh “A Letter on Preserving Health,'* 
which is inserted by Paulus Acgineta at the end 
of the first book of his medical work, and which, 
if genuine, wn» probably addressed to Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia, who died b.c. 239, 
at the age of eighty, after a reign of forty-four 
years. It resembles in its subject matter several 
other similar letters ascribed to Hippocrates 
(see Ermerins, A need. Med. Graeca , praef. p. 

xiv.), and treats of the diet fitted for the differ¬ 
ent seasons of the year. It is published in the 
various editions of Paulus Acgineta, and also in 
several other works: e. <j. in Greek in Matthaci's 
edition of Rufus Ephesius, Mosquae, 1806, 8vo.; 
in Greek and Latin in the twelfth volume of the 
old edition of Fabricius, BiUioth. Graeca ; and in 
Mich. Ncander's Syllogac Physicae, Lips. 15.91, 
Hvo.; and in Latin with Alexander Trallianus, Ba¬ 
sil. 1541, fol.; and Melctius, Venct. 1552, 4to. &c. 
There is also a German translation by Hieronymus 
Bock, in J. Dryandcr's Practicirbuchlein , Frank¬ 
fort, 1551, 8vo. Some persons have attributed to 
Diodes the honour of first explaining the difference 
between the veins and arteries; but this does not 
seem to be correct, nor is any great discovery con¬ 
nected with his name. Further information re¬ 
specting him may be found in the different histories 
of medicine, and also in Fabricius, Bihliotli. Graeca , 
vol. xii. p. 584, ed. vet.; A. Rivinus, Programma 
de Dioole Carystio , Lips. 1655, 4to.; C. G. Gruner, 
Bibliotkck der Altcn Acrzte, Lcipz. 1781, 8vo. vol. 
ii. p. 605 ; C. G. Kuhn, Opnscula Acadcm. Med. el 
PhUolog. Lips. 1827, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 87. In these 
works are quoted most of the passages in ancient 
authors referring to Diodes; he is also mentioned 
by Soranus, de Arte Obstetr. pp. 15, 16, 67, 99, 
124, 210,257, 265; and in Cramer's Anccd. Graeca 
Puris. vol. i. p. 394, and vol. iv. p. 196. [W. A.G.] 
DI'OCLES, JULIUS (’IouAioy AjokAtjs), of 
Carystus, the author of four epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. ii. 182; Jacobs, ii. 
167.) Iiis name implies that he was a Greek, 
and had obtained the Roman civitas. Reiske sup¬ 
posed him to be the same person as the rhetorician 
Diodes of Carystus, who is often mentioned by 
Seneca. Others suppose him to be the same as 
the physician. The name of the poet himself is 
variously written in the titles to his epigrams. 
(Jacobs, xiii. 882, 883.) [P. S.] 


DIOCLETIA'NUS VALE'RIUS, was bom 
near Salona in Dalmatia, in the year a. d. 245, of 
most obscure parentage; his father, according to 
the accounts commonly received, which are, how¬ 
ever, evidently hostile, having been a freedman 
and provincial scribe, while the future emperor 
himself was indebted for liberty to a senator 
Anulinus. Were this last statement true he must 
have been bom while his parent was a slave; but 
this is impossible, for, as Niebuhr has pointed out, 
the Roman law, even as it stood at that period, 
would have prevented the son from being enlisted 
in the legion. From his mother, Doclea, or 
Dioclea, who received her designation from the 
village where she dwelt, he inherited the appella¬ 
tion of Docles or Diodes , which, after his assump¬ 
tion of the purple, was Latinized and expanded 
into the’ more majestic and sonorous Diocletianus, 
and attached as a cognomen to the high patrician 
name of Valerius. Having entered the army lie 
served with high reputation, passed through vari¬ 
ous subordinate grades, was appointed to most im¬ 
portant commands under Probus and Aurelian, in 
process of time was elevated to the rank of consul 
suffectus, followed Cams to the Persian war, and, 
after the death of that emperor on the banks of the 
Tigris [Car us], remained attached to the court dur¬ 
ing the retreat in the honourable capacity of chief 
captain of the palace guards ( domestici ). When 
the fate of Numerianus became known, the troops 
who had met in solemn assembly at Chalcedon, for 
the purpose of nominating a successor, declared 
with one voice that the man most worthy of the 
sovereign power was Diocletian, who, having ac¬ 
cepted the preferred dignity, signalized his acces¬ 
sion by slaying with his own hands Arrius Aper 
praefect of the praetorians, who was arraigned of 
the murder of the deceased prince, his son-in-law 
[Numerianus]. The proceedings upon this 
occasion were characterised by an intemperate 
haste, which gave plausibility to the report, that 
the avenger of Numerian, notwithstanding his 
solemn protestations of innocence and disinter¬ 
ested zeal, was less eager to satisfy the demands 
of justice than to avert suspicion from himself and 
to remove a formidable rival, especially since lie 
did not scruple to confess that he had long anxi¬ 
ously sought to fulfil a prophecy delivered to him 
in early youth by a Gaulish Druidess, that he 
should mount a throne as soon as he had slain the 
wild-boar (Aper). These events took place in the 
course of the year 284, known in chronology as 
the era of Diocletian, or the era of the martyrs, an 
epoch long employed in the calculations of eccle¬ 
siastical writers, and still in use among Coptic 
Christians. After the ceremonies of installation 
had been completed at Nicomcdeia, it became neces¬ 
sary to take the field forthwith against Carinus, 
who was hastening towards Asia at the head of a 
numerous and well-disciplined army. The oppos¬ 
ing armies met near Margus in upper Moesia, and, 
after an obstinate struggle, victory declared for the 
hardy veterans of the Western legions; but while 
Carinus was hotly pursuing the flying foe he was 
slain by his own officers [Carinus]. His troops, 
left without a leader, fraternized with their late 
enemies, Diocletian was acknowledged by the 
conjoined armies, and no one appeared prepared to 
dispute his claims. The conqueror used his victory 
with praiseworthy and politic moderation. There 
were no proscriptions, no confiscations, no banish - 

3 t 2 
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ments, Nearly the whole of the ministers and 
attendants of the deceased monarch were permitted 
to retain their offices, and even the praetorian 
praefect Aristobulus was continued in his com¬ 
mand. There was little prospect, however, of a 
peaceful reign. In addition to the insubordinate 
spirit which prevailed universally among the 
soldiery, who had been accustomed for a long 
series of years to create and dethrone their rulers 
according to the suggestions of interest, passion, or 
caprice, the empire was threatened in the West by 
a formidable insurrection of the Bagnudae under 
Aelianus and Amandas [Aei.ianus], in the East 
by the Persians, and in the North by the turbu¬ 
lent movements of the wild tribes upon the Danube. 
Feeling himself unable to cope single-handed with 
so many difficulties, Diocletian resolved to assume 
a colleague who should enjoy, nominally at least, 
equal rank and power with himself, and relieve 
him from the burden of undertaking in person 
distant war9. His choice fell upon the brave 
and experienced, but rough and unlettered sol¬ 
dier Maximianus [Maximianus Hbrculius], 
whom lie invested with the title of Augustus, at 
Nicomedcia, in 286. At the same time the asso¬ 
ciated rulers adopted respectively the epithets of 
Joviua and Uorculius , either from some super¬ 
stitious motive, or, according to the explanation of 
one of the panegyrists, in order to declare to the 
world that while tho elder possessed supreme 
wisdom to devise and direct, the younger could 
exert irresistible might in the execution of all 
projects. 

The new emperor hastened to quell, by his 
presence, the disturbances in Gaul, and succeeded 
without difficulty in chastising the rebellious boors. 
But this achievement was but a poor consolation 
for tho loss of Britain, and the glory of the two 
Augusti was dimmed by their forced acquiescence 
in tho insolent usurpation of Carausius. [Carau- 
81 us.] 

Meanwhile, dangers which threatened the very 
existence of tho Homan dominion became daily 
more imminent. The Egyptians, ever factious, 
had now risen in open insurrection, and their 
leader, Achilleus, had made himself master of 
Alexandria ; the savage Blcmmyes were ravaging 
the upper valley of tho Nile; Julianus had as¬ 
sumed imperial ornaments at Carthage; a confed¬ 
eracy of five nide but warlike clans of Atlas, 
known a9 the Quviqueqentanae (or Quinqucgcntiatii) y 
was spreading terror throughout the more peaceful 
districts of Africa ; Tiridates, again expelled from 
Armenia, had been compelled once more to seek 
refuge in the Homan court; and Narsos having 
crossed the Tigris, had recovered Mesopotamia, and 
openly announced his determination to re-unite 
all Asia under the sway of Persia ; while the Ger¬ 
mans, Goths, and Sarmatians were ready to pour 
down upon any unguarded point of the long line 
of frontier stretching from the mouths of the Rhine 
to the Euxine. In this emergency, in order that 
a vigorous resistance might be opposed to these 
numerous and formidable attacks in quarters of the 
world so distant from each other, and that the 
loyalty of the generals commanding all the great 
armies might be firmly secured, Diocletian resolved 
to introduce a new system of government. It was 
determined that, in addition to the two Augusti, 
there should be two Caesars also, that the whole 
empire should be divided among these four poten- 
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tales, a certain fixed and definite portion being 
assigned to each, within which, in the absence of 
the rest, his jurisdiction should be absolute. All, 
however, being considered as colleagues working 
together for the accomplishment of the same object, 
the decrees of one were to be binding upon the 
rest; and while each Caesar was, in a certain de¬ 
gree, subordinate to the Augusti, the three junior 
members of this mighty partnership were required 
distinctly to recognise Diocletian as the head and 
guide of the whole. Accordingly, on the 1st of 
March 29*2, Constantius Chlorus and Galerius 
were proclaimed Caesars at Nicomcdeia, and to knit 
more firmly the connecting bonds, they were botli 
called upon to repudiate their wives; upon which 
the former received in marriage Theodora, the 
step-daughter of Maximinn ; the latter Valeria, tho 
daughter of Diocletian. In the partition of the pro¬ 
vinces the two younger princes were appointed to the. 
posts of greatest labour and hazard. To Constan- 
tius were assigned Britain, Gaul, and Spain, the 
chief seat of government being fixed at Treves; to 
Galerius were intrusted Illyricum, and the whole 
line of the Danube, with Sirmium for a capital; 
Maximian resided at Milan, as governor of Italy and 
Africa, together with Sicily and tho islands of tho 

Tyrrhenian Sea ; while Diocletian retained Thrace, 

Egypt, Syria, and Asia in his own hands, and 
established his court at Nicomedcia. The immediate 
results of this arrangement were most auspicious. 
Maximianus routed the Mauritanian hordes, and 
drove them back to their mountain fastnesses, 
while Julian being defeated perished by his own 
hands; Diocletian invested Alexandria, which was 
captured after a siege of eight months, and many 
thousands of the seditious citizens were slain, 
Busiris and Coptos were levelled with the ground, 
and all Egypt, struck with terror by the success 
and severity of the emperor, sank into abject submis¬ 
sion. In Gaul an invading host of the Alemanni 
was repulsed with great slaughter after an obstinate 
resistance, Boulogne, the naval arsenal of Carausius, 
was forced to surrender, and the usurper having 
soon after been murdered by his chosen friend and 
minister, Allectus, the troops of Constantius ef¬ 
fected a landing in Britain in two divisions, and tho 
whole island was 6pecdily recovered, after it bad 
been dismembered from the empire for a space of 
nearly ten years. In the East tho struggle was 
more severe; but the victory, although deferred for 
a while, was even more complete and more glorious. 
Galerius, who had quitted his own province to 
prosecute this war, sustained in his first campaign, 
a terrible defeat in the plains of Carrhae. The 
shattered army, however, was speedily recruited by 
large drafts from the veterans of Illyria, Moesia- 
and Dacia, and the Roman general, taught caution 
by experience, advanced warily through the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia, carefully avoiding the open coun¬ 
try where cavalry might act with advantage. Per¬ 
severing steadily in this course, he at length, with 
25,000 men, fell unexpectedly upon the careless 
and confident foe. They were completely routed, 
and the harem of Narses, who commanded in per¬ 
son and escaped with great difficulty, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The full fruits of this vic¬ 
tor)’ were secured by the wise policy of Diocletian, 
who resolved to seize the opportunity of offering a 
peace by which he might receive a moderate but 
certain advantage. A treaty was concluded, by 
which the independence of Armenia was guaran- 
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teed, and all Mesopotamia, together with five pro¬ 
vinces beyond the Tigris and the command of the 
defiles of Caucasus, were ceded to the Romans. For 
forty years the conditions of this compact were 
observed with good faith, and the repose of the 
Hast remained undisturbed. 

The long series of brilliant achievements, by 
which the barbarians had been driven back from 
every frontier, were completed when Diocletian 
entered upon the twentieth year of his reign, and 
the games common at each decennial period were 
combined with a triumph the most gorgeous which 
Rome had witnessed since the days of Aurelian. 

But neither the mind nor the body of Diocle¬ 
tian, who was now fifty-nine years old, was able 
any longer to support the unceasing anxiety and 
toil to which he was exposed. On his journey to 
Nicomcdeia he was attacked by an illness, from 
which, after protracted suffering, he scarcely escaped 
with life, and, even when immediate danger was 
past, found himself so exhausted and depressed, 
that he resolved to abdicate the purple. This re¬ 
solution seems to have been soon formed, and it 
was speedily executed. On the 1 st of May, a. d. 
305, in a plain three miles from the city where he 
had first assumed the purple, in the presence of the 
army and the people, he solemnly divested himself 
of his royal robes. A similar scene was enacted on 
the same day at Milan by his reluctant colleague. 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius being now, ac¬ 
cording to the principles of the new constitution, 
raised to the dignity of Augusti, Flavius Scvcrus 
and Maximinus Dnza were created Caesars. Dio¬ 
cletian returned to his native Dalmatia, and passed 
the remaining eight years of his life near Salona in 
philosophic retirement, devoted to rural pleasures 
and the cultivation of his garden. Aurelius Victor 
has preserved the well-known anecdote, that when 
solicited at a subsequent period, by the ambitious 
and discontented Maximian, to resume the honours 
which ho had voluntarily resigned, his reply was, 
“ Would you could see tiio vegetables planted by 
my hands at Salonn, you would then never think 
of urging such an attempt.” His death took place 
at the ago of sixty-seven. The story in the Epitome 
of Victor, that he put himself to death in order to 
escape the violence which he apprehended from 
Constantine and Licinius, seems to be unsupported 
by external evidence or internal probability. 

Although little doubt can be entertained with 
regard to the general accuracy of the leading facts 
enumerated in the above outline, the greatest con¬ 
fusion and embarrassment prevail with regard to 
the more minute details of this reign and the chro¬ 
nological arrangement of the events. Medals af 
ford little or no aid, the biographies of the Au¬ 
gustan historians end with Carinus, no contem¬ 
porary record has been preserved, and those por¬ 
tions of Ammianus Marcellinus and Zosimus 
whicli must have been devoted to this epoch have 
disappeared from their works, purposely omitted 
or destroyed, as some have imagined, by Christian 
transcribers, who were determined if possible to 
prevent any flattering picture of their persecutor or 
any chronicle of his glories from being transmitted 
to posterity. Hence we are thrown entirely upon 
the meagre and unsatisfactory compendiums of Eu- 
tropius, the Victor’s, and Festus; the vague and 
lying hyperboles of the panegyrists, and the avow¬ 
edly hostile declamations of the author of the work, 
Dc Mul tibus Fcrscculorum [Cakgzlius], and other 
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writers of the same stamp. Hence, from sources 
so scanty and so impure, it is extremely difficult to 
derive such knowledge as may enable us to form a 
just conception of the real character of this remark¬ 
able man. 

It is certain that he revolutionized the whole 
political system of the empire, and introduced a 
scheme of government, afterwards fully carried out 
and perfected by Constantine, as much at variance 
with that pursued by his predecessors as the power 
exercised by Octavianus and those who followed 
him differed from the authority of the constitu¬ 
tional magistrates of the republic. The object of 
this new and important change, and the means by 
which it was sought to attain that object, may be 
explained in a few words. The grand object was 
to protect the person of the sovereign from vio¬ 
lence, and to insure a regular legitimate succession, 
thus putting an end to the rebellions and civil 
wars, by which the world had been tom to pieces 
ever since the extinction, in Nero, of the Julian 
blood. To accomplish what was sought, it was 
necessary to guard against insubordination among 
the powerful bodies of troops maintained on the 
more exposed frontiers, against mutiny among the 
praetorians at home, and against the faint spark of 
free and independent feeling among the senate and 
populace of Rome. Little was to bo apprehended 
from the soldiery at a distance, unless led on by 
some favourite general ; hence, by placing at the 
head of the four great armies four commanders all 
directly interested iu preserving the existing orderof 
things, it was believed that one great source of danger 
was removed, while two of these being marked out 
as heirs apparent to the throne long before their 
actual accession, it seemed probable that on the 
death of the Augusti they would advance to the 
higher grade as a matter of course, without ques¬ 
tion or commotion, their places being supplied by 
two new Caesars. Jealousies might undoubtedly 
arise, but these were guarded against by rendering 
each of the four jurisdictions ns distinct and ab¬ 
solute as possible, while it was imagined that an 
attempt on the part of any one member of the 
confederacy to render himself supreme, would 
certainly bo checked at once by the cordial combi¬ 
nation of the remaining three, in self-defence. It 
was resolved to treat the praetorians with little 
ceremony; but, to prevent any outbreak, whicli 
despair might have rendered formidable, they were 
gradually dispersed, and then deprived of their 
privileges, while their former duties were dis¬ 
charged by the Jovian and Herculian battalions 
from Illyria, who were firm in their .allegiance to 
their native princes. The degradation of Rome 
by the removal of the court, and the creation of 
four new capitals, was a death blow to the in¬ 
fluence of the Senate, and led quickly to the de¬ 
struction of all old patriotic associations. Nor was 
less care and forethought bestowed on matters ap¬ 
parently trivial. The robe of cloth of gold, the 
slippers of silk dyed in purple, and embroidered 
with gems, the regal diadem wreathed around the 
brow, the titles of Lord and Master and God, the 
lowly prostrations, and the thousand intricacies of 
complicated etiquette which fenced round the im¬ 
perial presence, were all attributed by short-sighted 
observers to the insolent pride of a Dalmatian slave 
intoxicated with unlooked-for prosperity, but were 
in reality part and parcel of a sagacious and well 
meditated plan, which sought to encircle the person 
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of the sovereign with a sort of sacred and myste¬ 
rious grandeur. 

Passing over the military skill of Diocletian, we 
can scarcely refuse to acknowledge that the man 
who formed the scheme of reconstructing a great 
empire, and executed his plan within so brief a 
space of time, must have combined a bold and 
capacious intellect with singular prudence and 
practical dexterity. That his plans were such as 
a profound statesman would approve may fairly be 
questioned, for it needed but little knowledge of 
human nature to foresee, that the ingenious but 
complicated machine would never work with 
smoothness after the regulating hand of the 
inventor was withdrawn; and, accordingly, his 
death was the signal for a succession of furious 

3 lea among the rival Caesars and Augusti, 
did not terminate until the whole empire 
was reunited under Constantine. Still the great 
social change was accomplished ; a new order of 
things was introduced which determined the rela¬ 
tion between the sovereign and the subject, until 
the final downfall of the Roman sway, upon prin¬ 
ciples not before recognized in the Western world, 
and which to this day exercise no small influence 
upon the political condition of Europe. 

One of the worst effects, in the first instance, of 
the revolution, was the vast increase of the public 
expenditure, caused by the necessity of supporting 
two imperial and two vice-regal courts upon a 
scale of oriental splendour, and by the magnificent 
edifices reared by the vanity or policy of the 
different rulers for the embellishment of their 
capitals or favourite residences. The amount of 
revenue required could be raised only by increased 
taxation, and wc find that all classes of the com¬ 
munity complained bitterly of the merciless exac¬ 
tions to which they wero exposed. Yet, on the 
whole, Diocletian was by no means indifferent to 
the comfort and prosperity of his people. Various 
monopolies wen; abolished, trade was encouraged, 
a disposition was manifested to advance merit and 
to repress corruption in every department. The 
views entertained upon subjects connected with 
political economy arc well illustrated by the singular 
edict lately discovered at Stratoniceia, by Colonel 
Leake, fixing the wages of labourers and artisans, 
together with the maximum price, throughout the 
world, of all the necessaries and commodities of 
life. It is not possible to avoid being struck by the 
change wrought upon the general aspect of public 
affairs during the years, not many in number, which 
elapsed between the accession and abdication of 
Diocletian. He found the empire weak and shat¬ 
tered, threatened with immediate dissolution, from 
intestine discord and external violence. He left it 
strong and compact, at peace within, and triumph¬ 
ant abroad, stretching from tho Tigris to the Nile, 
from the shores of Holland to the Euxine. 

By far the worst feature of this reign was the 
terrible persecution of the Christians. The con¬ 
duct of the prince upon this occasion is the more 
remarkable, because wc are at firet sight unable to 
detect any motive which could have induced him 
to permit such atrocities, and one of the most 
marked features in his character was his earnest 
avoidance of harsh measures. The history of the 
affair seems briefly this: The pagans of the old 
school had formed a close alliance with the scep¬ 
tical philosophers, and both perceived that the 
time was now arrived for a desperate struggle 


which must finally establish or destroy their su¬ 
premacy. This faction found an organ in the 
relentless Galerius, stimulated partly by his own 
passions, but especially by the fanaticism of his 
mother, who was notorious for her devotion to 
some of the wildest and most revolting rites of 
Eastern superstition. As the health of Diocletian 
declined, his mind sunk in some degree under the 
pressure of disease, while the influence of his 
associate Augustus became every day more strong. 
At length, after repeated and most urgent repre¬ 
sentations, Galerius succeeded in extorting from 
his colleague—for even the most hostile accounts 
admit that the consent of Diocletian was given 
with the greatest reluctance—the first edict which, 
although stern and tyrannical in its ordinances, 
positively forbad all personal violence. But when 
the proclamation was torn down by an indignant 
believer, and when this act of contumacy was 
followed by a conflagration in the palace, occurring 
under tho most suspicious circumstances, and 
unhesitatingly ascribed by Galerius to the Chris¬ 
tians, tho emperor considered that the grand prin¬ 
ciple for which ho had been so strenuously con¬ 
tending, the supreme majesty and inviolability of 
the royal person, was openly assailed, and thus 
was persuaded without further resistance to give 
his assent to those sanguinary decrees which for 
years deluged the world with innocent blood. 
It is not improbable that the intellects of Diocle¬ 
tian were seriously affected, and that his malady 
may have amounted to absolute insanity. (Aurel. 
Victor, de Caes. 39, EpiL 39; Eutrop. ix. 13, &c.; 
Zonar. xii. 31.) [VV. R.] 
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PIO'CORUS or DIO'SCORUS (Auficopos or 
AufffKopot), a commentator on the orations of De¬ 
mosthenes. (Ulpian, ad Dein. Phil. iv. init.) [L.S.] 
DIODO'RUS (AaJScopos), historical. I. A 

commander of Amphipolis in the reign of king Per¬ 
seus of Macedonia. When the report of the king’s 
defeat at Pella reached Amphipolis, and Diodorus 
feared lest the 2000 Thracians who were stationed 
as garrison at Amphipolis should revolt and plun¬ 
der the place, he induced them by a cunning 
stratagem to leave the town and go to Emathia, 
where they might obtain rich plunder. After they 
had left the town, and crossed the river Strymon, 
he closed the gates, and Perseus soon after took 
refuge there. (Liv. xliv. 44.) 

2. The tutor of Demetrius. When Demetrius 
was kept in captivity at Rome, Diodorus came to 
him from Syria, and persuaded him that he would 
be received with open arms by the people of Syria 
if he would but escape and make his appearance 
among them. Demetrius readily listened to him, 
and sent him to Syria to prepare everything and 
to explore the disposition of the people. (Polyb. 
xxxi. 20, 21.) [L. S.] 

DIODO / RUS(Aio5wpos),literary. 1. Of Aijra- 
myttium, a rhetorician and Academic philosopher. 
He lived at the time of Mithridatcs, under whom 
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he commanded an army. In order to please the 
king, he caused all the senators of his native place 
to be massacred. He afterwards accompanied 
Mithridates to Pontus, and, after the fall of the 
king, Diodorus received the punishment for his 
cruelty. Charges were brought against him at 
Adramyttium, and as he felt that he could not 
clear himself, he starved himself to death in des¬ 
pair. (Strab. xiii. p. 614.) 

2. Of Alexandria, sumamed Valerius Pollio, 
was a son of Pollio and a disciple of Tclecles. He 
wrote, according to Suidas (s. v. ITwAuvi') and Eu- 
docia (p. 136), a work entitled i^yvais r&v 
f ijrovp4i/(av napa ro7s i prjropoiu 9 and another 
Arrt/cr} X4£(S. He lived in the time of the em¬ 
peror Hadrian, and is perhaps the same as the 
Theodor us who is mentioned by Athenaeus (xiv. 
p. 646, comp. xv. pp. 677, 678, 691; Phot. BiU. 
Cod. 149) as the author of’A ttikoI T\utrtrai. 

3. Of Antioch, an ecclesiastical writer who 
lived during the latter part of the fourth century 
after Christ, and belonged to a noble family. Dur¬ 
ing the time that ho was a presbyter and archi- 
niandrita at Antioch, he exerted himself much in 
introducing a better discipline among the monks, 
and also wrote several works, which shewed that 
he was a man of extensive acquirements. When 
Mclelius, the bishop of Antioch, was sent into 
exile in the reign of the emperor Valens, Diodorus 
too had to suffer for a time; but he continued to 
exert himself in what he thought the good cause, 
and frequently preached to his flock in the open 
fields in the neighbourhood of Antioch. In a. d. 
378 Melctius was allowed to return to his see, 
and one of his first acts was to make Diodorus 
bishop of Tarsus. In a. d. 381 Diodorus attended 
the council of Constantinople, at which the general 
superintendence of the Eastern churches was en¬ 
trusted to him and Pclagius of Laodiceia. (Socrnt. 
v. 8.) How long he held his bishopric, and in 
what year he died, are questions which cannot be 
answered with certainty, though his death appears 
to have occurred previous to a. d. 394, in which 
year his successor, Pluilereus, was present at a 
council at Constantinople. Diodorus was a man of 
great learning (Facund. iv. 2); but some of his 
writings were not considered quite orthodox, and 
are said to have favoured the views which were 
afterwards promulgated by his disciple, Nestorius. 
ilis style is praised by Photius (BiU. Cod. 223, 
where he is called Theodores) for its purity and 
simplicity. Respecting his life, sec Tillemont, 
I fist, dos Emp. viii. p. 558, &c., and p. 80*2, &c., 
ed. Paris. 

Diodorus was the author of a numerous series of 
works, all of which are now lost, at least in their 
original language, for many are said to be still ex¬ 
tant in Syriac versions. The following deserve to 
be noticed: 1 . Kard clpap/xe vtjr, in 8 books or 
53 chapters, was written against the theories of 
the astrologers, heretics, Bardcsancs, and others. 
The whole work is said to be still extant in Syriac, 
and considerable Excerpta from it are preserved in 
Photius. (/. c.) 2. A work against Photinus, 

Malchion, Sabellius, Marcellus, and Ancyranus. 
(Theodoret de Ilacrcl. Fab. ii. in fin.) 3. A work 
against the Pagans and their idols (Facund. iv. 2), 
which is perhaps the same as the Kara nAdrajvos 
iripl &€ov real dear. (Ilieronym. Catai. 119.) 4. 
XpoviKdv fhopQovpevot' rd (T<pd\pa EvafSiov rov 
Tlap<p'i\ov 7 r€pl rav xpovwv, that is, on chronolo- 
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gical errors committed by Eusebius. (Suid. s. v 
AioSwpos.) 5. Ilepl rov eTs 0eos 4v TptdSi, was 
directed against the Arians or Eunomians, and is 
said to be still extant in Syriac. 6. Upos rpana- 
vov Kc<pa\aia. (Facund. iv. 2.) 7. nepl rijs 'ln~ 
vapxov otpaipas. This Hipparchus is the Bithy- 
nian of whom Pliny (//. N. ii. 26) speaks. 8. 
U(p\ 7r povoias, or on Providence, is said to exist 
still in Syriac. 9. npos Evtppdnov (fn\6<To<pou 9 
in the form of a dialogue. (Basil. Epist. 167; 
Facund. iv. 2.) 10. Kard M avtxai<cv 9 in 24 books, 

of which some account is given by Photius. (BiU. 
Cod. 85 ; comp. Theodoret. i. in fin.) The work 
is believed to be extant in Syriac. 11. riepl rod 
aytov nvitiparos. (Phot. BiU. Cod. 102; Leontius, 
deSecliSy pp. 448.) 12. npos rods 2ui/ov<riatrrds, 

a work directed against the Apollinaristae. Some 
fragments of the first book are preserved in Leon¬ 
tius. (BiU. Fair. ix. p. 704, ed. Lugdun.) This 
work, which is still extant in Syriac, seems to 
have been the principal cause of Diodorus being 
looked upon as heretical ; for the Nestorians 
appealed to it in support of their tenets, and Cy- 
rillus wrote against it 13. A commentary on 
most of the books of the Old and New Testament. 
This was one of his principal works, and in his in¬ 
terpretation of the Scriptures he rejected the alle¬ 
gorical explanation, and adhered to tho literal 
meaning of the text (Suidas, l. c.; Socrat vi. 2 ; 
Sozomcn. viii. 2; Ilieronym. Catai. 119.) The 
work is frequently referred to by ecclesiastical 
writers, and many fragments of it have thus been 
preserved. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 217, ed. London ; 
Fabric. BiU. Or. iv. p. 380, ix. p. 277, &c.) 

4. Of Ascalon, a Greek grammarian, who 
wrote a work on the poet Antiphanes. (n tp\ ’Avt<- 
tpdrovs teal rrjs irapu ro7s rtwrtpois parruris ; 
Athen. xiv. p. 662.) 

5. Of Aspendus, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
who probably lived after the time of Plato, and 
must have been still alivo in 01. 104, for ho was 
an acquaintance of Stratonicus, the musician, who 
lived at the court of Ptolemy Lngi. Diodorus is 
said to have adopted tho Cynic modo of living. 
(Iamblich. Vil. Fyihag. 36; Athen. iv. p. 163; 
Bentley, Fhalar. p. 62, ed. London, 1777.) 

6. Sumamed Cronus, a son of Ameinias of 
Jasu8 in Caria, lived at the court of Alexan¬ 
dria in the reign of Ptolemy Soter, who is said 
to have given him the surname of Cronus on 
account of his inability to solve at once some 
dialectic problem proposed by Stilpo, when the 
two philosophers were dining with tho king. 
Diodorus is said to have taken that disgrace so 
much to heart, that after his return from the re- 

t, and writing a treatise on the problem, 
died in despair. (Diog. Laert. ii. 111.) Ac¬ 
cording to an account in Strabo (xiv. p. 658, 
xvii. p. 838), Diodorus himself adopted the surname 
of Cronus from his teacher, Apollonius Cronus. 
Further particulars respecting his life are not 
known. He belonged to the Megnric school of 
philosophy, and was the fourth in the succession 
of the heads of that school. He was particular^ 
celebrated for his great dialectic skill, for which 
he is called 6 Sio\€ktik6s 9 or 5ia\tKTiKwraros. 
(Strab. l.c.; Sext. Empir. adv. Gram. i. p. 310; 
Plin. //. N. vii. 54.) This epithet afterwards 
assumed the character of a surname, and de¬ 
scended even to his five daughters, who were like¬ 
wise distinguished as dialecticians. Respecting 
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the doctrines of Diodorus we possess only frag- Siculus, was a contemporary of Caesar and Ali¬ 
mentary information, and not even the titles of gustus. (Suid. s. v. Aiodtopos; Euseb. Citron, ad 
his works ^re known. It appears, however, cer- Ann. 1967.) He was bom in the town of Agyrium 
tain that it was he who fully developed the in Sicily, where he became acquainted with the 
dialectic art of the Megarics, which so fre- Latin language through the great intercourse be- 
quently degenerated into mere shallow sophistry, tween the Romans and Sicilians. Respecting his 
(Cic. Acad . ii. 24, 47.) He seems to have been life we know no more than what he himself tells 
much occupied with the theory of proof and of us (i. 4). He seems to have made it the business 
hypothetical propositions. In the same manner as of his life to write an universal history from the 
he rejected in logic the divisibility of the funda- earliest down to his own time. With this object 
mental notion, he also maintained, in his physical in view, he travelled over a great part of Europe 
doctrines, that space was indivisible, and consc- and Asia to gain a more accurate knowledge of 
quently that motion was a thing impossible. He nations and countries than he could obtain from 


further denied the coming into existence and all 
multiplicity both in time and in space; but he 
considered the things that fill up space as one 
whole composed of an infinite number of indivisible 
particles. In this latter respect he approached the 
atomistic doctrines of Democritus and Diagoras. 
In regard to things possible, he maintained that 
only those things are possible which actually are or 
will be; possible was, further, with him identical 
with necessary; hence everything which is not 
going to be cannot be, and all that is, or is going 
to be, is necessary ; so that the future is as certain 
and defined ns the past. This theory approached 
the doctrine of fate maintained by tho Stoics, 
and Chrysippus is said to have written a work, 
n€pl Suraruir, against the views of Diodorus. 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 191 ; Cic. de Fato , 6, 7. 9, ad 
Earn. ix. 4.) He made use of the false syllogism 
culled Sorites, and i9 said to have invented two 
others of the same kind, viz. the 4yKtKa\vpp*yo$ 
nml the /ceparhojs \6yos. (Diog. Laert. ii. 111.) 
Language was, with him, as with Aristotle, the 
result of an agreement of men among themselves. 
(Lersch, Sprudtphilos. der Alt. i. p. 42; Dcycks, 
de Mcyaricorum Doctrina , p. 64, &c.) 

7. Of Croton, a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
is otherwise unknown. (Iamblich. Vii. Pythay. 35.) 

6. Of Elaea, is quoted as the author of elegies 
by Parthenius ( Erot . 15), who relates from him a 
story about Daphne. 

9. Of Ephesus, is mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (viii. 70) ns the author of a work on the 
life and philosophy of Anaximander. 

10. Surnamed Periegetes, was probably a na¬ 
tive of Athens, and wrote on topographical and 
geographical subjects. He lived at the time of and 
after Alexander the Great; for it is clear, from 
some fragments of his works, that he wrote at the 
time when Athens had only twelve phylae, that is, 
previous to B. c. 300 ; and Athenaeus (xiii. p. 521) 
states, that Diodorus was acquainted with the 
rhetorician Anaximenes. We know only of two 
works of Diodorus Periegetes, viz. 1. Utpl frjpuv, 
which is frequently quoted by Harpocration and 
Stephanus of Byzantium, and from which a consi¬ 
derable number of statements arc preserved in con¬ 
sequence. -2. Ilepc pvTjpdTojy, or on monuments. 
(Pint. Themist. 32, comp. Tics. 36, Cim. 16, Vii. 
X Oral. p. 849; Athen. xiii. p. 591.) It is not 
impossible that he may also be the author of a 
work on Miletus {tt* p\ MiAijtov ovyypappa, Schol. 
ad Flut. Mencx. p. 300 ; comp. Preller, Folemon. 
Fraynu p. 170, &c.) 

11. Of Prienb, is mentioned as a writer upon 
agriculture, but is otherwise unknown. (Y'arro, de 
It. Ii. i. 1 ; Columella, i. 1; Plin. H. N. Eiench. 
lib. xv. xvii. Ac.) 

12. The Sicilian, usually called Diodorus 


previous historians and geographers. For a long 
time he lived at Rome, and there also he made 
large collections of materials for his work by study¬ 
ing the ancient documents. He states, that he 
spent thirty years upon his work, which period 
probably includes the time he spent in travelling 
and collecting materials. As it embraced the his¬ 
tory of all ages and countries, and thus supplied 
the place, as it were, of a whole library, he called 
it or, as Eusebius (Fixup. Evany, i. 6) 

says, Bi€Aio0rjK7i loropiKif. The time at which 
he wrote his history may be determined pretty 
accurately from internal evidence: ho not only 
mentions Caesar’s invasion of Britain and his 
crossing the Rhine, but also his death and apo¬ 
theosis (i. 4, iv. 19, v. 21,25): he further states 
(i. 44, comp. 83), that he was in Egypt in 01.190, 
that is, a c. 20 ; and Scaliger (A nimadv. ad Euseb. 
p. 156) has made it highly probable that Diodorus 
wrote his work after the year ac. 8, when Augus¬ 
tus corrected the calendar and introduced the in¬ 
tercalation every fourth year. 

The whole work of Diodorus consisted of forty 
books, and embraced the period from the earliest 
mythical ages down to the beginning of J. Caesar's 
Gallic wars. Diodorus himself further mentions, 
that the work was divided into three great sec¬ 
tions. The first, which consisted of the first six 
hooks, contains the history of the mythical times 
previous to the Trajan war. The first books o( 
this section treat of the mythuses of foreign coun¬ 
tries, and the latter books of those of the Greeks. 
The second section consisted of eleven books, which 
contained the history from the Trojan war down 
to tho death of Alexander the Great; and the third 
section, which contained the remaining 23 books, 
treated of the history from the death of Alexander 
down to the beginning of Caesar's Gallic wars. 
Of this great work considerable portions arc now 
lost. The first five books, which contain the early 
history of the Eastern nations, the Egyptians, 
Aethiopinns, and Greeks, are extant entire; tho 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth books nro 
lost; but from the eleventh down to the twentieth 
the work is complete again, and contains the his¬ 
tory from the second Persian war, n. c. 480, down 
to the year n. c. 302. The remaining portion of 
the work is lost, with the exception of a considcr- 
cible number of fragments and the Excerpta, which 
are preserved partly in Photius ( Bibl. Cod. 244), 
who gives extracts from books 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 
38, and 40, and partly in the Eclogae made at the 
command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, from 
which they have successively been published by 
Ii. Stephens, Fulv. Ursimis, Valesius, and A. Mai. 
( Collect. Nova Script, ii. p. 1, &c., p. 568, &c.) 
The work of Diodorus is constructed upon the plan 
of annals, and the events of each year are placed 
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by the Bide of one another without any internal I 15. Of Tarsus (Hcsych. s. v. AiaySpas), a 
connexion. In composing his Bibliotheca, Diodorus grammarian who is mentioned by Athenaeus (xi. 
made use, independent of his own observations, of p. 479) as the author ot yXvcrtrai * IraAinal , and of 
all sources which were accessible to him; and had a work vpos AvK6<ppova (xi. p. 478). He appears 
he exercised any criticism or judgment, or rather to be the same as the Diodorus referred to in two 
had he possessed any critical powers, his work other passages of Athenaeus (xi. p. 501, xiv. p. 642). 
might have been of incalculable value to the stu- It may also be that lie is the same as the gramma- 
dent of history. But Diodorus did nothing rian whom Eustathius describes as a disciple or 
but collect that which he found in his different follower of Aristophanes of Byzantium. (Villoison, 
authorities : he thus jumbled together history'. Proleg. ad Horn. 11. p. 29.) 
my thus, and fiction ; he frequently misunderstood 16. Surnamed Tryphon, lived about A. D. 278, 
or mutilated his authorities, and not seldom con- and is described by Epiphanius (de Mens, ac Pond. 
tradicts in one passage what he has stated in an- 20) as a good man and of wonderful piety. He 
other. The absence of criticism is manifest through- was presbyter in tho village of Diodoris and a 
out the work, which is in fact devoid of all the friend of bishop Archelaus. When Manes took 
higher requisites of a history. But notwithstand- refuge in his house, he was at first kindly received; 
ing all these drawbacks, the extant portion of this but when Diodorus was informed, by a letter of 
great compilation is to us of the highest importance, Archelaus, of the heresies of Manes, and when he 
on account of the great mass of materials which are began to see through the cunning of the heretic, 
there collected from a number of writers whose he had a disputation with him, in which he is said 
works have perished. Diodorus frequently men- triumphantly to havq refuted his errors. (Phot, 
tions his authorities, and in most cases he has DibL Cod. 85.) A letter of Archelaus to Diodorus 
undoubtedly preserved the substance of his prede- is still extant, and printed in Valesius’s edition of 
cessors. (See Hcyne, de FontUnu et Audorib. Socrates, p. 200. 

Hist. Diodori , in the Common tat. Socict. Gotting. 17. Of Tyre, a Peripatetic philosopher, a disci- 
vols. v. and vii., and reprinted in the Bipont edi- pie and follower of Critolaus, whom he succeeded 
tion of Diodorus, vol. i. p. xix. Ac., which also ns the bend of the Peripatetic school at Athens, 
contains a minute account of the plan of the He was still alive and active there in b. c. 110, 
history by J. N. Eyring, p. cv., Ac.) The when L. Crassus, during his quaestorship of Mace- 
style of Diodorus is on the whole clear and lucid, donia, visited Athens. Cicero denies to him the 
but not always equal, which may be owing to the character of a genuine Peripatetic, because it was 
different character of the works he used or abridg- one of his ethical maxims, that tho greatest good 
ed. IIis diction holds the middle between the consisted in a combination of virtue with the nb- 
archaic or refined Attic, and the vulgar Greek scnce of pain, whereby a reconciliation between 
which was spoken in his time. (Phot. DibL Cod. the Stoics and Epicureans was attempted. (Cic. 
70.) ^ \de Oral. i. 11, Tusc. v. 30, de Pin. ii. 6, 11, iv. 18, 

Tho work of Diodorus was first published in v. 5, 8, 25, Acad. ii. 42; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
Latin translations of separate parts, until Vine. p. 301, ii. p. 415.) 

Opsopncus published the Greek text of hooks 16- There are some more persons of the name of 
20, Basel, 1539, 4to., which was followed by II. Diodorus, concerning whom nothing of interest is 
Stephens's edition of books 1-5 and 11-20, with known. Sec the list of them in Fabric. Dibl. Gr. 
the excerpta of Photius, Paris, 1559, fol. The iv. p. 378, &c. [L. S.] 

next important edition is that of N. Rhodomannus | DIODO'RUS (A iSBwpos ), of Sinope, an Athc- 
( Hanover, 1604, fol.), which contains a Latin ] ninn comic poet of the middle comedy, is mentioned 
translation. The great edition of P. Wesscling, in an inscription (Biickh, i. p. 354), which fixes 
with an extensive and very valuable commentary, his date at the nrchonship of Diotimus (h. c. 354- 
as well ns the Eclogae of Constantine Porphyroge- 353), when he exhibited two plays, entitled Ne/cpo's 
nitus, as far as they were then known, appeared at and Maiv6y.evos % Aristomachus being his actor. 
Amsterdam, 1746, 2 vols. fol. This edition ^vas Suidaa (s.y.) quotes Athenaeus as mentioning his 
reprinted, with some additions, at Bipont (1793, AOATjrpls in the tenth hook of the Dcipnosophisfae , 
Ac.) in 11 vols. 8vo. The best modern edition is and his‘E w/kAtjpos and UaviryvpKTTal in the twelfth 
that of L. Bindorf, Leipzig, 1828, 6 vols. 8vo. book. The actual quotations made in our copies 
The new fragments discovered and published by of Athenaeus aw from the AuArjrpiy (x. p. 431, c.) 
A. Mai were edited, with many improvements, in and a long passage from the 'EmK\Tjpos (vi. pp. 
a separate volume by L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1828, 235, e., 239, b., not xii.), but of tho Ilai 'Tjyuptaral 
8vo. Wesseling's edition and the Bipont reprint there is no mention in Athenaeus. A play under 
of it contain 65 Latin letters attributed to Diodo- that title is ascribed to Baton or to Plato. There 
rus. They had first been published in Italian in is another fragment from Diodorus in Stobaeus. 
Pietro Carrera's Sloiia di Cutana , 1639, fol., and ( Serm. lxxii. 1.) In another passage of Stobaeus 
were then printed in a Latin version by Abraham ( Serm . exxv. 8) the common reading, A lorvaios, 
Preiger in Burmann’s Thcsaur. Antig. Sicil. vol. x. should be retained. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace. 
and in the old edition of Fabr. Dibl. Gr. vol. xiv. i. pp. 418, 419, iii. pp. 543—546.) [P. S.J 

p. 229, &c. The Greek original of these letters DIODO'RUS ZONAS (A i68wpos Zawas) and 
has never been seen by any one, and there can be DIODO'RUS the Younger, both of Sardjs, and 
little doubt hut that these letters are a forgery of the same family, were rhetoricians and epigram- 
made after the revival of letters. (Fabr. DibL Gr. matists. The elder was distinguished in theMith- 
iv. p. 373, Ac.) ridatic war. Strabo (xiii. pp. 627. 628) says, that 

13. Of Sinope. See below. he engaged in many contests on behalf of Asia, 

14. Of Syracuse, is mentioned by Pliny (//. A r . and when Mithridatcs invaded that province, Zo- 

Elench. lib. iii. and v.) among the authorities he nas was accused of inciting the cities to revolt 
consulted on geographical subjects. j from him, but was acquitted in consequence of the 
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defence which he made. Strabo adds, that the 
younger Diodorus, who was his own friend, com¬ 
posed historical writings, lyrics, and other poems, 
which were written in an antique style (rnv 
dpxtdav 7 patp^u i/xepali/oyra ikovus). The epi¬ 
grams of the Diodori, of which there are several, 
were included by Philip of Thessalonica in his 
collection, and they now form a part of the Greek 
Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. ii. 80, 185; Jacobs, 
ii. 67, 170.) There is considerable difficulty in 
assigning each of the epigrams to its proper author, 
and probably some of them belong to a third Dio¬ 
dorus, a grammarian of Tarsus, who is also men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 675), and as it seems, by 
other ancient writers. (Jacobs, xiii. 883, 884; 
Fabric. BiU. Graec. iv. pp. 380, 472, vi. pp. 363, 
364.) [P.S.] 

DIODO'RUS, comes and magistcr scriniorum, 
one of the commissioners appointed by Theodosius 
the younger, in a. d. 435, to compile the Theodo- 
sian code. Theodosius originally intended that, as 
an historical monument for the use of the learned, 
there should be compiled a general code of consti¬ 
tutions, supplementary to the Gregorian and Her- 
inogenian codes. These three codes taken together 
were intended to comprise all the general consti¬ 
tutions of tho emperors, not such only ns were in 
actual force, but such also as were superseded 
or had become obsolete. In order, however, that 
in case of conflict, tho reader might be able to dis¬ 
tinguish tho more modern enactment, which was 
to prevail over the more ancient one, the arrange¬ 
ment under each subject was to be chronological, 
and dates were to be carefully added. From this 
general code, with the help of the works and opi¬ 
nions of jurists, was to be formed a select code, ex¬ 
cluding every thing not in force and containing the 
whole body of practical law. In a. d. 429, nine com¬ 
missioners were appointed, charged with the task 
of compiling, first, tho general historical, and then, 
tho select practical code. The nine named were 
Antiochu8, ex-quaestor and praefcct; another Anti- 
ochus, quaestor palatii ; Thcodorus, Eudicius, Eu¬ 
sebius, Joannes, Comnzon, Eubulus, and Apelles. 
This plan was not carried into execution. Theo¬ 
dosius changed his pnrposc, and contented himself 
with projecting a single code, which should contain 
imperial constitutions only, without admixture of 
the jus civile of the jurists, or, ns an English lawyer 
would express it, which should exhibit a consolida¬ 
tion of the statutory, but not of the common or un¬ 
written law. For the changed plan sixteen com¬ 
missioners were named in a. d. 435, who were 
directed to dispose chronologically under the same 
title those constitutions, or parts of constitutions, 
which were connected in subject ; and were em¬ 
powered to remove what was superfluous, to add 
what was necessary, to change what was doubtful by 
substituting what was clear, and to correct what was 
inconsistent. The sixteen named were Antiochus, 
praefectorius and consularis ; Eubulus, Maximinus, 
Sperantius, Martyrius, Alipius, Sebastianus, Apol- 
lodorus, Theodoras, Oron, Maximus, Epigenius, 
Diodorus, Procopius, Erotius, Neuterius. It will 
be observed that only three, (namely, Antiochus, 
Theodoras, and Eubulus) who belonged to the first 
commission were nominated upon the second. 
In the constitution concerning the authority of the 
Theodosian code, eight only of the sixteen named 
upon the second commission are signalized as having 
been actively employed in the composition of the 
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code. These eight are Antiochus, Maximinus, 
Martyrius, Sperantius, Appollodorus, Theodoras, 
Epigenius, and Procopius. (Cod. Theod. 1, tit. 1, 
s. 5, ib. s. 6, § 2 ; Const de Theod. Cod. And. 
§ 7.) [J. T. G.] 

DIODO'RUS (Azo'Swpos), a Greek physician, 
who must have lived some time in or before tho 
first century after Christ, as he is quoted by Pliny. 
(//. N. xxix. 39.) He may perhaps be the same 
person who is said by G-alen (de Aleth. Med. ii. 7, 
voL x. p. 142) to have belonged to the medical 
sect of the Empirici, and whose medical formulae 
he several times quotes. (De Compos. Mcdicam. 
sec. Locos , v. 3, vol. xii. p. 834; x. 3, vol. xiii. 
p. 361.) [W.A.G.] 

DIODO'RUS, artists. 1. A silversmith, on 
whose silver image of a sleeping satyr there is an 
epigram by Plato in the Greek Anthology. (Anlh. 
Plan. iv. 12, 248.) The idea contained in the 
epigram is applied by Pliny to a similar work of 
Stratonicus. 

2. A worthless painter, who is ridiculed in an 
epigram. (Anlh. Pal. xi. 213.) [P. S.] 

DIO'DOTUS (AniSoTos), the son of Eucratcs 
(possibly, but not probably, the flax-seller of that 
name who is said to have preceded Cleon in influence 
with the Athenians), is only known as the orator 
who in the two discussions on the punishment to be 
inflicted on Mytilene (b. c. 427), took the most pro¬ 
minent part against Cleon's sanguinary motion. 
(Thuc. iii. 41.) The substance of his speech on 
the second day we may suppose ourselves to have 
in the language of Thucydides (iii. 42—48). The 
expressions of his opponent lead us to take him for 
one of the rising class of professional orators, tho 
earliest produce of the labours of the Sophists. If 
so, he is a singularly favourable specimen. Of his 
eloquence we cannot judge ; but if, in other points, 
Thucydides represents him fairly, ho certainly on 
this occasion displayed the ingenuity of the Sophists, 
the tact of the practised debater, and soundness of 
view of the statesman, in tho service of a cause 
that deserved and needed them all. He cautiously 
shifts the argument from tho justice to the policy 
of tho measure. Feelings of humanity were 
already excited; the people only wished a justi¬ 
fication for indulging them. This he finds them 
in the certainty that revolt at nny risk would be 
ventured; severities could not check, and would 
surely make it more obstinately persevered in; 
and in tho exceeding inexpediency of confounding, 
by indiscriminate slaughter, their friends, the de¬ 
mocratic party, with those who would in any case 
be their enemies,—a suggestion probably, at that 
time, far from obvious. To his skill we must as¬ 
cribe the revocation of the preceding day's vote 
in Cleon’s favour, and the preservation of My¬ 
tilene from massacre, and Athens from a great 
crime. [A.JI.C.] 

DIO'DOTUS (Ak55otos) I., King of Bactria, 
and founder of the Bactrian monarchy, which con¬ 
tinued to subsist under a Greek dynasty for above 
one hundred and fifty years. This prince as well 
as his successor is called by Justin, Thcodotus, but 
the form Diodotus, which occurs in Strabo (xi. p. 
515) seems to have been that used by Trogus Pom- 
peius (Prol. Trogi Pompeii, lib. xli.), is con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of an unique gold coin now 
in the museum at Paris. (See Wilson, Ariaria , p. 
219.) 

Both the period and circumstances of the esta- 
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blishment of his power in Bactria arc very uncer¬ 
tain. It seems clear, however, that he was at first 
satrap or governor of that province, under the 
Syrian monarchy, and that he took advantage of 
his sovereign’s being engaged in wars in distant 
parts of his dominions to declare himself inde¬ 
pendent The remote and secluded position of his 
territories, and the revolt of the Parthians under 
Arsaces, almost immediately afterwards, appear to 
have prevented any attempt on the part of the 
Syrian monarch to reduce him again to subjection. 
At a later period, when Seleucus Callinicus under¬ 
took his expedition against Parthia, he appears to 
have entered into alliance with Diodotus, and may 
perhaps have confirmed him in the possession of 
his sovereignty, to secure his co-operation against 
Tiridates. Diodotus, however, died apparently just 
about-this time. (Justin, xli. 4; Stmb. xi. p. 515; 
compare Wilson's A idana, pp. 215—219; Droysen’s 
JleUcnismus, ii. pp. 325, 412, 760; Raoul Rochette 
Journ. des Savons , Oct. 1835.) 

With regard to the date of the revolt of Dio¬ 
dotus, it appears from Strabo and Justin to have 
preceded that of Arsaces in Parthia, and may there¬ 
fore bo referred with much probability to the latter 
part of tho reign of Antiochus II. in Syria, b. c. 
201—218. [See Arsaces, p. 354, a.] The date 
usually received is 256 b. c., but any such precise 
determination rests only on mere conjecture. 

Concerning the Bactrian kings in general see 
Bayer, Ilisioria Jiegni Graecoruin Bactnani , 4 to. 
Pctrop. 1738; Lassen, Zur Geschichlc der Griec/iis- 
clien und Indo-Skytischen Kunu/e in Baktrien, 8vo. 
Bonn, 1838 ; Wilson’s Ariuna Antigua, 4to. 
Loud. 1841. [E.H.B.] 

DIODOTUS II., the son and successor of the 
preceding, is called by Justin Theodotus, as well 
as his father. According to that author, he aban¬ 
doned his father’s policy, and concluded a treaty 
with tho king of Parthia, Tiridates, by which he 
joined him against Seleucus Callinicus. (Justin, 
xli. 4.) Tho total defeat of the Syrian king pro¬ 
bably secured the independence of Bactria, as well 
as that of Parthia; but we know nothing more of 
the history of Diodotus. The commencement of 
his reign may be dated somewhere about 240 b. c. 
(Wilson's Ariana, p. 217.) [E. H. B.] 

DIODOTUS (AuteoroO, literary. 1. Of Ery- 
tiirak, was, according to Athenncus (x. p. 434), 
the author of tyripeplfe s ’AA tfduSpov, from which 
we may infer that he was a contemporary of Alex¬ 
ander the Groat. 

2. A Greek grammarian, who, according to Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (ix. 15), commented on the writings 
of Heracleitus. 

3. A Peripatetic philosopher, of Sidon, is 
mentioned only by Strabo (xvi. p. 757). 

4. Surnamed Petronius, was the author of 
Anthologumena and other works. He is often re¬ 
ferred to by Pliny, and is the same as the physi¬ 
cian mentioned below. 

5. A Stoic philosopher, who lived for many 
years at Rome in the house of Cicero, who had 
known him from his childhood, and always enter¬ 
tained great love and respect for him. He in¬ 
structed Cicero, and trained and exercised his 
intellectual powers, especially in dialectics. In his 
later years, Diodotus became blind, but he never¬ 
theless continued to occupy himself with literary 
pursuits and with teaching geometry. He died in 
Cicero’s house, in u. c. 50, and left to his friend 
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a property of about 100,000 sesterces. (Cic. ad. 
Fain. ix. 4, xiii. 16, de Nat Deor. i. 3, Brut. 90, 
Acad. ii. 36, Tusc. v. 39, ad Att. ii. 20.) [L. S.] 

DIODOTUS (AiJSotos), artists. 1. A statu¬ 
ary, to whom Strabo (ix. p. 396, c.) ascribes the 
Rhamnusian Nemesis of Auoracritus. There is 
no other mention of him. 

2. A sculptor of Nicomedeia, the son of Boethus, 
made, with his brother Menodotus, a statue of 
Hercules. (Winckelmann, Werke, vi. p.38.) [P.S.J 
DIODOTUS (AkJSotos), a Greek physician, 
who is called by Pliny ( H.N\ xx. 32) Petronius 
Diodotus , though it is not unlikely that (as Fabri- 
cius conjectures) we should read Petronius et Dio¬ 
dotus, as Petronius is distinguished from Diodotus 
by Dioscoridcs (De Mat. Med. praef. p. 2), and 
S. Epiphanius. ( Adv. Haercs. i. 1. 3, p. 3, ed. 
Colon. 1682.) He must have lived some time in 
or before the first century after Christ, and wrote 
a work on botany. [ W. A. G.] 

DPOGAS (Ai6yas), an iatrolipta (see Did. of 
Ant. s. v.), who lived in the first or second century 
after Christ, mentioned by Galen (de Compos. Me- 
dicam. see. Locos , vii. 5, vol. xii. p. 304) as having 
used a medicine of Antonius Musa. [W. A. G] 
DIOGENEIA (Aioytvtta), tho name of two 
mythical beings. (Paus. i. 38. § 3 ; Apollod. iii. 

15. §1.) [L. S.] 

DIO'GENES (A«o 7 «Vr?s), historical. 1. An 
Acarnanian. When Popillius in B. c. 170 went as 
ambassador to the Aetolians, and several states¬ 
men were of opinion that Roman garrisons should 
be stationed in Acamania, Diogenes opposed their 
advice, and succeeded in inducing Popillius not to 
send any soldiers into Acamania. (Polyb. xxviii.5.) 

2. A son of Archblaus, the general of Mithri- 
dates, who fell in the battle of Chacroneia, which 
his father lost against Sulla. (Appian, Mithrid. 49.) 

3. A Carthaginian, who succeeded Hasdrubal 
in the command of a place called Nepheris, in 
Africa, where ho was attacked by Scipio Africanus 
the Younger, who however left Laelius to continue 
tho attack, while he himself inarched against Car¬ 
thage. However, Scipio soon returned, and after 
a siege of twenty-two days, tho place was taken: 
70,000 persons are said to have been killed on 
that spot, and this victory of Scipio was the first 
great step towards the taking of Carthage, which 
had been supplied with provisions from Nepheris. 
The capture of the place, moreover, broke the cou¬ 
rage of the Africans, who still espoused the cause 
of Carthage. (Appian, Pun. 126.) 

4. A person sent by Orofernes, together with 
Timotheus, as ambsissador to Rome in B.C. 161, to 
carry to Rome a golden crown, and to renew the 
friendship and alliance with the Romans. The 
principal object of the ambassadors, however, was 
to support the accusation which was brought against 
Ariarathes; and Diogenes and his coadjutor, Mil- 
tiades, succeeded in their plan, and lies and calum¬ 
nies gained the victory, as there was no one to 
undertake the defence of Ariarathes. (Polyb. 
xxxii. 20.) 

5. Pracfect of Susiana in the reign of Antio- 
chus the Great. During the rebellion of Molo lie 
defended the arx of Susa while the city itself was 
taken by the rebel. Molo ceased pushing his con¬ 
quest further, and leaving a besieging corps behind 
him, he returned to Seleuceia. When the insurrec¬ 
tion was at length put down by Antiochus, Dio¬ 
genes obtained the command of the military forces 
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stationed in Media. In b.c. 210, when Antiochus 
pursued Arsaces II. into Hyrcania, Diogenes was 
appointed commander of the vanguard, and distin¬ 
guished himself during the march. (Polyb. v. 46, 
48, 54, x. 29, 30.) [L. S.] 

DIO'GENES(A toyt'vys), literary. 1. With 
the praenomen Antonius, the author of a Greek 
romance, whom some critics have placed soon after 
the time of Alexander, while others, and with 
more probability, have placed him in the second or 
third century after Christ. His age was unknown 
even to Photius, who has preserved (Cod. 166) an 
outline of his romance. It consisted of twenty- 
four books, was written in the form of a dialogue 
about travels, and bore the title of Td i Mp 0ov\rjr 
ctn-urra. (Comp. Porphyr. Vit. Pythay. 10.) It is 
highly praised by Photius for the clearness and 
gracefulness of its descriptions. The epitome pre¬ 
served by Photius is printed also in the “ Corpus 
Eroticcrum Graecorum,” vol. i. edited by Passow. 

2. Of Apollon/a. See below. 

3. Sumamcd the Babylonian, a Stoic philoso¬ 

pher. He was a native of Selenceia in Babylonia, 
from which he derived his surname in order to 
distinguish him from other philosophers of the 
name of Diogenes. He was educated at Athens 
under the auspices of Chrysippus, and succeeded 
Zeno of Tarsus as the head of the Stoic school at 
Athens. The most memorable event of his life is 
the part he took in the embassy which the Athe¬ 
nians sent to Rome in B.C. 155, and which con¬ 
sisted of the three philosophers, Diogenes, Came- 
ades, and Critolaus. These three philosophers, 
during their slay at Home, delivered their epidcictic 
speeches at first in numerous private assemblies, 
and afterwards also in the senate. Diogenes 
pleased his audience chiefly by his sober and tem¬ 
perate mode of speaking. (Gell. vii. 14 ; Cic. 
si cad. ii. 45; comp. Carnbades and Critolaus.) 
According to Lucian (Muorob. 20),Diogenes died at 
the age of 88 ; and as, in Cicero's Cato Major (7), 
Diogenes is spoken of ns deceased, he must have 
died previous to u. c. 151. Diogenes, who is called 
a great Stoic (magnus ct gravis Stoicus, Cic. de Off. 
iii. 12), seems to have closely followed the views 
of his master, Chrysippus, especially on subjects of 
dialectics, in which Diogenes is even said to have 
instructed Carneades. (Cic. Acad . ii. 30, de Oral. 

ii. 38.) He was the author of several works, 
of which, however, little more than the titles is 
known. 1. AiaAe/cnia) r4x**k (Diog. Laert vii. 
51.) 2. On Divination. (Cic. de DM*, i. 3, ii. 43.) 

3. On the goddess Athena, whose birth he, like 
Chrysippus, explained by physiological principles. 
( Cic. de Nat. Dcor. i. 15.) 4. TlcpiTov rijs rpuxvs 

r)y7j txoviKov. (Galen.) 5. n*pl <pu>rrjs (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 55), which seems to have treated on the philo¬ 
sophy of language. 6. Tlepl (uyo'das, or on aris¬ 
tocracy of birth, in several books. (Athen. iv. p. 
168.) 7. n €p\ v6/xu)v, likewise in several books, 
the first of which is quoted in Athenaeus (xii. p. 
526 ; comp. Cic. de Leg. iii. 5, where Dio is a false 
reading for Diogeyics). There are several passages 
in Cicero from which we may infer that Diogenes 
wrote on other subjects .also, such as on Duty, on 
the Highest Good, and the like, but the titles of 
those works are unknown. (Cic. de Off. iii. 12, 13, 
23, de Fin. iii. 10, 15; comp. C. F. Thiery, Dis- 
scrlatio de Diogcne Babylonio , Lovanii, 1830, p. 
17, &c., and Pars poster, p. 30, &c.) 

4. The Cynic philosopher. See below. 
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There were two other Cynic philosophers of tills 
name, one in the reign of Vespasian (Dion Cass, 
xlvi. 15), and the other in the reign of Julian, 
who praises him in one of his Epistles (35, p.410) 

5. Of Cyzicus. [Diogbnianus.] 

6. The author of a work on Persia, of which 
the first book is quoted by Clemens of Alexandria. 
( Protrept. p. 19.) It is uncertain whether he is 
the same as the Diogenes who is mentioned by 
Parthenius (Erot. 6) as the author of a work on 
Pallene. 

7. Laertius. See below. 

8. Oenomaus. See below. 

9. A Phoenician, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
who lived in the time of Simplicius. (Suid. s. v. 
icp(<r §€«$.) Whether he is the same as Diogenes 
of Abila in Phoenicia, whom Suidas and Stephanas 
Byzantius (s.r/A&Aa) call a distinguished sophist, 
cannot be ascertained. 

10. A Phrygian, is described as nn atheist, 
but is otherwise unknown. (Aelian, V //. ii. 31 ; 
comp. Eustath. ad Horn. Od. iii. 381.) 

11. Of Ptolemais in Egypt, a Stoic philoso- 

fe who made ethics the basis of his philosophy. 
. Laert. vii. 41.) 

12. Of Rhodes, a Greek grammarian, who 
used to hold disputations at Rhodes every seventh 
day. Tiberius once wanted to hear him; but us 
it was not the usual day for disputing, the gram¬ 
marian bade him come again on the seventh day. 
Afterwards Diogenes came to Rome, and when ho 
asked permission to pay his homage, the emperor 
did not admit him, but requested him to ’come 
again after the lapse of seven years. (Suet. Tiber. 
32.) 

13. Of Selbucbia, an Epicurean philosopher, 
who has frequently been confounded with Diogenes 
the Babylonian, who was likewise a native of Se- 
lcnceia. He lived at the court of Syria, and on 
terms of intimacy with king Alexander, the suppo¬ 
sititious son of Antiochus Kpiphancs. But he 
was put to death soon after the accession of Antio- 
chus Theua, in it c. 142. (Athen. v. p. 211.) 

14. Of Sicyon, is mentioned by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (vL 81) as the author of a work on Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 

15. Of Smyrna, an Elcntic philosopher, who 
was a disciple of Metrodorus and Protagoras. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 301.) 

16. Of Tarsus, an Epicurean philosopher, who 
is described by Strabo (xiy. p. 675) as a person 
clever in composing extempore tragedies. He was 
the author of several works, which, however, are 
lost. Among them are mentioned : 1. ’EiriAexroi 
(TxoAai, which was probably a collection of essays 
or dissertations on philosophical subjects. (Diog. 
Laert x. 26, with Menage’s note.) 2. An abridge¬ 
ment of the Ethics of Epicurus (iTirogr) ruu ’Eiri- 
Kovpov t )0ikuu fTTTTj/xdTo?*/), of which Diogenes 
Laertius (x. 118) quotes the 12th book. 3. IIcpl 
TroirjTiKuiv {riTTjy&TwVi that is, on poetical problems, 
which he endeavoured to solve, and which seem to 
have had especial reference to the Homeric poems. 
(Diog. Laert vi. 81.) Further particulars are not 
known about him, though Gassendi (de Vit. Fpicur. 
ii. 6) represents him as a disciple of Demetrius the 
Laconian. 

There are several more literary persons of the 
name of Diogenes, concerning whom nothing is 
known. A list of them is given by Thiery, L c. 
p. 97, &c. [L. S.j 
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DIOGENES APOLLONIA'TES (Ai oybn\t 6 
ATToWuytdTTjs), an eminent natural philosopher, 
who lived in the fifth century b. c. He was a 
native of Apollonia in Crete, his father’s name was 
Apollothemis, and he was a pupil of Anaximenes. 
Nothing is known of the events of his life, except 
that he was once at Athens, and there got into 
trouble from some unknown cause, which is con¬ 
jectured to have been the supposition that his philo¬ 
sophical opinions were dangerous to the religion of 
the state. (Diog. Laert. ix. § 57.) He wrote a 
work in the Ionic dialect, entitled IIcpl 
“ On Nature,” which consisted of at least two 
books, and in which he appears to have treated of 
physical science in the largest sense of the words. 
Of this work only a few short fragments remain, 
preserved by Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius, and 
Simplicius. The longest of these is that which is 
inserted by Aristotle in the third book of his His¬ 
tory of Animals, and which contains an interesting 
description of the origin and distribution of the 
veins. The following is the account of his philoso¬ 
phical opinions given by Diogenes Laertius :—“ He 
maintained that air was the primal clement of all 
things ; that there was an infinite number of 
worlds, and an infinito void; that air, densified 
and rarified, produced the different members of the 
universe; that nothing was produced from nothing, 
or was reduced to nothing; that the earth was 
round, supported in the middle, and had received 
its shape from the whirling round of the warm 
vapours, and its concretion and hardening from 
cold.” The last paragraph, which is extremely ob¬ 
scure in the original, has been translated according 
to Panzerbciter’s explanation, not as being entirely 
satisfactory, but as being the best that has hitherto 
been proposed. Diogenes also imputed to air an 
intellectual energy, though without recognizing any 
distinction between mind and matter. The frag¬ 
ments of Diogenes have been collected and pub¬ 
lished, with those of Anaxagoras, by Schom, Bonn, 

11129, 8vo; and alone by Panzcrbcitcr, Lips. 1830, 
8vo, with a copious dissertation on his philosophy. 
Further information concerning him may be found 
in Ilarles’n edition of Fabricii, Bibliolh . 6Vocoo, vol. 
ii. ; Bnyle’s Did. Hist.ct Crit.; Schleiermacher, in 
the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy for 1815; and 
in the different Histories of Philosophy. Some notices 
of his date by Mr. Clinton are given in an article 
“On the Early Ionic Philosophers,”in the first vo¬ 
lume of the Philological Museum. [W. A. G.] 
DIO'GENES (Ato'y^vrjs), a Cynic of Sinope in 
Pontus, born about ii. c. 412. Ilis father was a 
banker named Icesias or Icetas, who was convicted 
of some swindling transaction, in consequence of 
which Diogenes quitted Sinope and went to Athens. 
Ilis youth is said to have been spent in dissolute 
extravagance; but at Athens his attention was 
arrested by the character of Antisthcnes, who at 
first drove him away, as he did all others who 
offered themselves as his pupils. [Antisthbnes.] 
Diogenes, however, could not be prevented from 
attending him even by blows, but told him that 
he would find no stick hard enough to keep him 
away. Antisthcnes at last relented, and his pupil 
soon plunged into the most frantic excesses of 
austerity and moroseness, and into practices not 
unlike those of the modern Trappists, or Indian 
gymnosophists. In summer he used to roll in hot 
sand, and in winter to embrace statues covered 
with snow; he wore coarse clothing, lived on the 
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plainest food, and sometimes on raw meat (comp. 
Julian, Oral, vi.), slept in porticoes or in the street, 
and finally, according to the common story, took 
up his residence in a tub belonging to the Metroum, 
or temple of the Mother of the Gods. The truth 
of this latter tale has, however, been reasonably 
disputed. The chief direct authorities for it are 
Seneca (Ep. 99), Lucian (Quomodo Conscr. IJid. 
ii. p. 364), Diogenes Laertius (vi. 23), and the 
incidental allusion to it in Juvenal (xiv. 308,&c.), 
who says, A l&rander tesla vidit in ilia magnum 
habitalorem y and Dolia nudi non ardent Cynici. 
Besides these, Aristophanes ( Equit . 789), speaks 
of the Athenian poor as living, during the stress of 
the Peloponnesian war, in cellars, tubs (nidaKt'au), 
and similar dwellings. To these arguments is op¬ 
posed the fact, that Plutarch, Arrian, Cicero, aud 
Valerius Maximus, though they speak of Diogenes 
basking in the sun, do not allude at all to the 
tub; but more particularly that Epictetus (up. 
Arrian . iii. 24), in giving a long and careful account 
of his mode of life, says nothing about it. Tho 
great combatants oil this subject in modem times 
are, against the tub, Ilcumann (Act. Plilosoph. vol. 
ii. p. 58), and for it, llasc, whoso dissertation do 
Doliari Hubitationo Diogetiis Cynici*, wn» published 
by his rival. (PacciL vol. i. lib. iv. p. 586.) Tho 
story of the tub goes on to say that the Athenians 
voted the repair of this earthenware habitation 
when it was broken by n mischievous urchin. 
Lucian, in telling this anecdote, appeals to certain 
spurious epistles, falsely attributed to Diogenes. 
In spite of his strange eccentricities, Diogenes ap¬ 
pears to have been much respected at Athens, and 
to have been privileged to rebuke anything of 
which he disapproved with the utmost possiblo 
licence of expression. He seems to have ridiculed 
and despised all intellectual pursuits which did 
not directly and obviously tend to some immediate 
practical good. He abused literary men for read¬ 
ing about the evils of Ulysses, and neglecting their 
own ; musicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while they left their minds discordant; men of 
science for troubling themselves about the moon 
and stars, while they neglected what lay immedi¬ 
ately before them ; orators for learning to say 
what was right, but not to practise it. Various 
sarcastic sayings of the 6amo kind aro handed 
down as his, generally shewing that unwise con¬ 
tempt for the common opinions and pursuits of 
men, which is so unlikely to reform them. 

The removal of Diogenes from Athens was tho 
result of a voyage to Aeginn, in the course of 
which the ship was taken by pirates, and Diogenes 
carried to Crete to be sold as a slave. Here when 
he was asked what business he understood, bo 
answered “ How to command men,” and he begged 
to be sold to some one who needed a ruler. Such 
a purchaser was found in the person of Xcniados 
of Corinth, over whom he acquired such unbounded 
influence, that lie soon received from him his free¬ 
dom, was entrusted with the care of his children, 
and passed his old age in his house. During his 
residence .among them his celebrated interview 
with Alexander the Great is said to have taken 
place. The conversation between them is reported 
to have begun by the king's saying, “ I am Alex¬ 
ander the Great,” to which the philosopher replied, 
“And I am Diogenes the Cynic.” Alexander 
then asked whether he could oblige him in any 
way, and received no answer except “Yes, you 
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can stand out of the sunshine.” Considering, how¬ 
ever, that this must have happened soon after 
Alexander’s accession, and before his Persian ex¬ 
pedition, he could not have called himself the Great, 
which title was not conferred on him till he had 
gained his Eastern victories, after which he never 
returned to Greece. These considerations, with 
others, are sufficient to banish this anecdote, to¬ 
gether with that of the tub, from the domain of 
history; and, considering what rich materials so 
peculiar a person as Diogenes must have afforded 
for amusing stories, we need not wonder if a few 
have come down to us of somewhat doubtful genu¬ 
ineness. We are told, however, that Alexander 
admired Diogenes so much that lie said, “ If I were 
not Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” 
(Plut. Alex. c. 14.) Some say, that after Dio¬ 
genes became a resident at Corinth, he still spent 
every winter at Athens, and he is also accused 
of various scandalous offences, but of these there 
is no proof; and the whole bearing of tradition 
about him shews that, though a strange fanatic, 
he was a man of great excellence of life, and pro¬ 
bably of real kindness, since Xeniades compared 
his arrival to the entrance of a good genius into 
his house. 

With regard to the philosophy of Diogenes there 
is little to say, as he was utterly without any sci¬ 
entific object whatever. His system, if it deserve 
the name, was purely practical, and consisted 
merely in teaching men to dispense with the sim¬ 
plest and most necessary wants (Diog. Laert vi. 
70); and his whole style of teaching was a kind 
of caricature upon that of Socrates, whom he imi¬ 
tated iu imparting instruction to persons whom he 
casually met, and with a still more supreme con¬ 
tempt for time, place, and circumstances. Hence 
he was sometimes called “the mad Socrates.” He 
did not commit his opinions to writing, and there¬ 
fore those attributed to him cannot be certainly 
relied on. The most peculiar, if coirectly stated, 
was, that all minds are air, exactly alike, and com¬ 
posed of similar particles, hut that in the irrational 
animals and in idiots, they are hindered from pro¬ 
perly developing themselves by the arrangement 
and various humours of their bodies. (Plut. Vlac. 
Phil. v. 20.) This resembles the Ionic doctrine, 
and has been referred by Brucker (Hist. CriL Phil. 
ii. 2. 1. §21) to Diogenes of Apollonia. The 
statement in Suidas, that Diogenes was once called 
Cleon, is probably a false reading for K vuv. He 
died at the age of nearly ninety, B. c. 323, in the 
same year that Epicurus came to Athens to circu¬ 
late opinions the exact opposite to his. It was 
also the year of Alexander's death, and as Plu¬ 
tarch tells us (Sywpos. viii. 717), both died on the 
same day. If so, this was probably the 0th of 
Thargelion. (Clinton, F. II. voL ii.; Ritter, Gesch. 
dcr Philosophic , vii. 1, 4.) [G.E.L.C.] 

DIO'GENES LAE , RTIUS(Aiot'«' 17 s iAalprios 
or Aaepritvs, sometimes also A aeprios Aioylirqs), 
the author of a sort of history of philosophy, which 
alone has brought his name down to posterity. 
The surname, Laertius, was derived according to 
some from the Roman family which bore the cog¬ 
nomen Laertius, and one of the members of which 
is supposed to have been the patron of an ancestor 
of Diogenes. But it is more probable that he re¬ 
ceived it from the town of Laerte in Cilicia, which 
seems to have been his native place. (Fabric. Bill. 
Graec. v. p. 564, note). A modern critic (Ranke, 
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deLcx. flcsych, p. 59,&c.61,&c.) supposes that his 
real name was Diogcnianus, and that he was tho 
same as the Diogcnianus of Cyzicus, who is men¬ 
tioned by Suidas. This supposition is founded on 
a passage of Tzctzes, (Chil.iii.61,) in which Dio¬ 
genes Laertius is mentioned under the name of Dio- 
genianus. (Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 263, ed. 
Westermann.) We have no information whatever 
respecting his life, his studies, or his age. Plu¬ 
tarch, Sextus Empiricus and Saturninus are tho 
latest writers he quotes, and he accordingly seems 
to have lived towards the close of the second cen¬ 
tury after Christ Others, however, assign to him 
a still later date, and place him in the time of Alex¬ 
ander Severus and his successors, or even as late 
as the time of Constantine. Ilis work consists of 
ten books (<pt\6tro*poi filoi, in Phot. Bill. Cod. exxi; 
<pi\6oo<pos UrrSpia in Steph. Byz., rrotparTtZu plot 
in Eustath^ and is called in MSS. by the long title 
of wepi ZaypArtav na 1 ano^Otyparoju ruiv 

tpiAoaofpia tvBoKiprjaavrwv. According to sonic 
allusions which occur in it, he wrote it for a 
lady of rank (iii. 47, x. 29), who occupied herself 
with philosophy, especially with the study of Plato. 
According to some this lady was Arria, the philoso¬ 
phical friend of Galen ( Thcriac. ad Pixon. 3), and 
according to others Julia Domna, tho wife of tho 
Emperor Sevenis. (Menage, l.c. ad Proocm. p. 1 ; 
Th. Reinesius, Var. Lccl. ii. 12.) The dedication, 
however and the prooemium arc lost, so that no¬ 
thing can be said with certainty. 

The plan of the work is ns follows: lie begins 
with an introduction concerning the origin and tho 
earliest history of philosophy, in which he refutes 
the opinion of thoRe who did not seek for tho first 
beginnings of philosophy in Greece itself, but among 
the barlxirians. He then divides the philosophy of 
the Greeks into the Ionic—which commences with 
Anaximander and ends with Clcitomachus, Chrysip- 
pus, and Theophrastus—and the Italian, which was 
founded by Pythagoras, and ends with Epicurus. 
He reckons the Socratic school, with its various ra¬ 
mifications, as a part of tho Ionic philosophy, of 
which he treats in the first seven books. Tho 
Elentics, with Heraclcitus and the Sceptics, are in¬ 
cluded in tho Italian philosophy, which occupies 
the eighth and ninth books. Epicurus and his phi¬ 
losophy, lastly, are treated of in the tenth book with 
particular minuteness, which has led some writers to 
the belief that Diogenes himself was an Epicurean. 

Considering the Toss of all the numerous and com¬ 
prehensive works of the ancients, in which the his¬ 
tory of philosophers and of philosophy was treated of 
either as a whole or in separate portions, and a 
greatnumber of which Diogenes himself had before 
him, the compilation of Diogenes is of incalculable 
value to us as a source of information concerning the 
history of Greek philosophy. About forty writers 
on the lives and doctrines of the Greek philoso- 
hers are mentioned in his work, and in all two 
undred and eleven authors arc cited whose works 
he made use of. His work has for a long time 
been the foundation of most modem histories 
of ancient philosophy ; and the works of Brucker 
and Stanley, as far as tho early history of philo¬ 
sophy is concerned, are little more than transla¬ 
tions, and sometimes amplifications, of Diogenes 
Laertius. The work of Diogenes contains a 
rich store of living features, which serve to illus¬ 
trate the private life of tho Greeks, and a con¬ 
siderable number of fragments of works which are 
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lost. Montaigne (Essais, ii. 10) therefore justly 
wished, that we had a dozen Laertiuses, or that his 
work were more complete and better arranged. One 
must indeed confess, that he made bad use of the 
enormous quantity of materials which he had at his 
command in writing his work, and that he was un¬ 
equal to the task of writing a history of Greek phi¬ 
losophy. His work is in reality nothing but a com¬ 
pilation of the most heterogeneous, and often di¬ 
rectly contradictory, accounts, put together without 
plan, criticism, or connexion. Even some early 
scholars, such as H. Stephens, considered these bio¬ 
graphies of the philosophers to be anything but 
worthy of the philosophers. Ilis object evidently 
was to furnish a book which was to amuse its read¬ 
ers by piquant anecdotes, for he had no conception 
of the value and dignity of philosophy, or of the 
greatness of the men whose lives he described. The 
traces of carelessness and mistakes arc very nume¬ 
rous ; much in the work is confused, and there is 
much also that is quite absurd ; and as far as phi¬ 
losophy itself is concerned, Diogenes very frequently 
did not know what he was talking about, when he 
abridged the theories of the philosophers. 

The love of scandal and anecdotes, which had 
arisen from petty views of men and things, at a 

timo when nil political freedom was gone, and 
among a people which had become demoralized, 
had crept into literature also, and such compila¬ 
tions as those of Phlcgon, Ptolemaeus Chennus, 
Athenaeus, Aclian, and Diogenes Laertius display 
this taste of a decaying literature. All the defects 
of such a period, however, are so glaring in the 
work of Diogenes, that in order to rescue the com¬ 
mon sense of the writer, critics have had recourse 
to the hypothesis, that tho present work is a muti¬ 
lated abridgment of tho original production of 
Diogenes. (J. G. Schneider in F. A. Wolfs Lit. 
Anal. iii. p. 227.) Gualterus Burlaeus, who lived 
at the cl 08 C of the 13th century, wrote a work 
“ Dc Vita ct Moribus Philosophorum,” in which he 
principally used Diogenes. Now Burlaeus makes 
many statements, and quotes sayings of the philo¬ 
sophers, which seem to be derived from no other 
sourco than Diogenes, and yet are not to be found 
in our present text. Burlaeus, moreover, gives us 
several valuable various readings, a better order 
and plan, and several accounts which in his work 
arc minute and complete, but which are abridged in 
Diogenes in a manner which renders them unintel¬ 
ligible. From these circumstances Schneider infers, 
that Burlaeus had a more complete copy of Dio¬ 
genes. But the hope of discovering a more com¬ 
plete MS. has not been realized as yet. 

The work of Diogenes became first known 
in western Europe through a Latin translation 
made by Ambrosius, a pupil of Chrysoloras, which, 
however, is rather a free paraphrase than a 
translation. It was printed after Ambrosius's death. 
(Rome, before A. d. 1475 ; reprinted Venice, 1475; 
Brixen, 1485 ; Venice, 1493 ; and Antwerp, 1566.) 
Of the Greek text only some portions were then 
printed in the editions of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Plato, and Xenophon. The first complete edition 
is that of Basel, 1533, 4to., ap. Frobenium. It was 
followed by that of H. Stephens, with notes, 
which, however, extend only to the ninth book, 
Paris, 1570, and of Isaac Casaubon, with notes, 
1594. Stephens’s edition, with the addition of 
Hesychius Milesius, dc Vila Illnstr. Philos, ap¬ 
peared again at Colon. Allobrog. 1515. Then fol¬ 


lowed the editions of Th. Aldobrandinus (Rome, 
1594, fol.), corrected by a collation of new MSS., 
and of J. Pearson with a new Latin translation 
(London, 1664, fol.), which contains the valuable 
commentary of Menage, and the notes of the earlier 
commentators. All these editions were surpassed 
in some respects by that of Meibom (Amsterd. 
1692, 2 vols.4to.), but the text is here treated care¬ 
lessly, and altered by conjectures. This edition was 
badly reprinted in the editions of Longolius (1739 
and 1759), in which only the preface of Longolius 
is of value. The best modern edition is that of 
H. G. Hubner, Leipzig, 2 vols. 8vo. 1828 — 
1831. The text is here greatly improved, and 
accompanied by short critical notes. In 1831, 
the commentaries of Menage, Casaubon, and 
others, were printed in 2 vols. 8vo. uniformly with 
HUlmer's edition. (Comp. P. Gassendi, Animadv. 
in x librum Diog. Lacrl ., Lugdun. 1649, 3 vols. 
fol. 3rd edition, Lugdun. 1675 ; I. Bossius, Con *- 
mentaiiones Lacrtianae, Rome, 1788,4to. ; S. Bat¬ 
tier, Obsercat. in Diog. La'Cri. in the Mus. Helvet . 
xv. p. 32, &c. ; Fabric. ISibl. Grace, v. p. 564.) 

Diogenes seems to have taken tho lists of the 
writings of his philosophers from Hennippus and 
Alexandrian authors. (Stahr, Aristot. ii. p. 68 ; 
Brand in, in tho Jthcin. Mus. i. 3, p. 249 ; Tren¬ 
delenburg, ad AHslot. de Anim. p. 123.) Besides 
the work on Greek philosophers, Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius also composed other works, to which he him¬ 
self (ii. 65) refers with the words oJy &\\ois 
tifrnKautv. The epigrams, many of which are in¬ 
terspersed in his biographies, and witli reference 
to which Tzctzca (Chit. iii. 61) calls him an epi¬ 
grammatic poet, were collected in a separate work, 
and divided into several books. (Diog. Laert. i. 
39, 63, where the first book is quoted.) It boro 
the title t) irapp^rpos, but, unfortunately, these 
poetical attempts, so fur as they are extant, shew 
the same deficiencies ns the history of philosophy, 
and the vanity with which he quotes them, docs 
not give us a favourable notion of his taste. (G. 
H. Klippcl, dc Diogenis Lacrlii Vila , Scriplis a/quo 
Audorilatc, Gottingen, 1031, 4to.) [A. S.) 

DIO'GENES OENO'MAUS, a tragic poet, 
who is said to have begun to exhibit at Athens 
in u. c. 404. Of his tragedies only a few titles re¬ 
main, namely, GuJottjs, ’Ax‘ AAftJs, 'Hpa- 

M7j5f ia, OiSiTToyy, Xpvoimros, 2t/*eA tj ; and 
it is remarkable that all of these, except the Last, 
are ascribed by Diogenes Laertius to Diogenes tho 
Cynic, (vi. 80, or 73.) Others ascribe them to 
Philiscus of Aegina, a friend of Diogenes the Cynic 
(Menagius, ad Diog. Ixicrl. L c.), and others to 
Pasiphaon. Mclanthius in Plutarch (dc Aud. Pod. 
4, p. 41, d.) complains of the obscurity of a certain 
Diogenes. Aelian (V. II. iii. 30, N. A. vi. 1) 
mentions a tragic poet Diogenes, who seems, how¬ 
ever, to be a different person from either Diogenes 
the Cynic or Diogenes OenomaUs. (Suid. s. v.; 
Ath. xiv. p. 636, a.; Fabric. PiU. Grace, ii. 
p. 295.) [P. S.] 

DIO'GENES (&ioy*vr]s), a Greek physician 
who must have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ, as he is quoted by Celsus. (Dc Medic, 
v. 19, 27, pp. 90, 104.) Some of his medical for¬ 
mulae are preserved by Celsus (/.c), Galen (dc 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, iii. 3, vol. xii. p. 686; 
ix. 7, vol. xiii. p. 313), and Actius (i. 3. 109, p. 
135). He is probably not the same person with any 
of the other individuals of this name. [W. A. G. j 
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DIO'GENES, artists. 1. A painter of some 
note, who lived in the time of Demetrius Polior- 
cctcs. (Plin. xxxv. 11, s. 40. § 42.) 

2. Of Athens, a sculptor, who decorated the 
Pantheon of Agrippa with some Caryatids, which 
were greatly admired, and with statues in the pe¬ 
diment, which were no less admirable, but which 
were not so well seen, on account of their position. 
It is very difficult to determine in what position 
the Caryatids stood. Pliny says, “ in columnis .” 

(Plin. xxxvi. 5, a. 4. § 11.) . [P. S.] 

DIOGENIA'NUS (Aioycueiavos), a gramma¬ 
rian of Cyzicus, who is also called Diogenes 
(Suid. s. v. Aioylmjs), whence some have ventured 
upon tho conjecture, that he is the same person as 
Diogenes Laertius, which seems to be supported 
by the fact, that Tzctzes (Chi!, iii. 61) calls the 
latter Diogenianus; but all is uncertain and mere 
conjecture. Diogenianus of Cyzicus is called by 
Suidas the author of works on the seven islands of 
his native country, on the alphabet, on poetry, and 
other subjects. It cannot be determined whether 
the Diogenianus mentioned by Plutarch ( Symjxts. 
viii. 1), or the one from whom Eusebius (Pruep. 
Evang. iv. 3; comp. Theodoret. They up. x. p. 136) 
quotes ft fragment on tho futility of oracles, is the 
same as the grammarian of Cyzicus or not. (Bcm- 
hardy, atl Shu/, i. p. 1378.) [L. S.] 

I) IOGENI A'N US ( Atoytveiauos or AioytviaySi) 
of Heracloia on the Pontus, a distinguished gram¬ 
marian, who flourished in the reign of Hadrian. 
Suidas enumerates tho following works of his: 
1. Al(«? narroSairal Hard in five books, 

being an abridgement of the Lexicon of Pamphilus. 
[Pamphilus.] 2. An Anthology of epigrams, 
tcCp Zwnupiotvos lirtypapparw dv06\oyior ; and 
several geographical works. Suidas is not certain 
whether he was a native of the Pontic Ilcmclcia, 
or whether he was not the same person as the 
physician Diogenianus of Hcracleia Albace in Caria. 
Nothing is known of the contents or arrangement 
of his Anthology. Ilis Lexicon seems to have 
been much used by Suidas and Ilesychius: and 
indeed some suppose the Lexicon of Hesychins to 
have been almost entirely taken from that of Dio- 
gonianus. A portion of it is still extant, containing 
a collection of proverbs, under the title Tlapotplai 
8nawSeis ttjs Aioywiavov avvayuyijs. The 
work is in alphabetical order, and contains 775 
proverbs. It was first printed by Schottus, with 
the proverbs of Zenobius and Suidas, in his napoi- 
ju/ai 'EWqviKai, Antv. 1612, 4to. Better editions 
have been published by Gaisford, in his Paroemio- 
grapid Graeci , Oxon. 1836, and by Leutsch and 
Schneidewinn in their Corpus Paroeniiogr. Grace. 
There are passages in this work, which, unless 
they arc interpolations, would point to a later date 
than that assigned by Suidas. (Fabric, Bill. Grace. 
v. p. 10.9 ; Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vi. Prolog, p. xlvi.; 
Leutsch and Schneid. Proof, p. xxvii.) [P. S.j 

DIOGENIA'NUS, FU'LVIUS, a consular 
under Mncrinns remarkable for his imprudent free¬ 
dom of speech. The passage in Dion Cassius 
which contained some particulars with regard to 
this personage is extremely defective. He may 
be the same with the Fulvins who was praefect of 
the city when Elagnbalus was slain, and who pe¬ 
rished in the massacre which followed that event. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 36, lxxix. 21.) [W. R.] 

DIOGNE'TUS (Ai6yinjros). 1. Admiral of An¬ 
tioch us the Great, was commissioned, in u. c. 2*22, 
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to convey to Sclcuccia, on the Tigris, Laodice, the 
intended wife of Antiochus and daughter of Mithri- 
dates IV., king of Pontus. (Polyb. v. 43 ; comp. 
Clinton, F. II. iii. pp. 315, 424.) He commanded 
the fleet of Antiochus in his war with Ptolemy IV. 
(Philopator) for the possession of Coele-Syria, and 
did him good and effectual service. (Polyb. v. 59 
60, 62, 68-70.) 

2. A general of the Erythrean forces which aided 
Miletus in a war with the Naxians. Being entrusted 
with the command of a fort for the annoyance of 
Naxos, he fell in love with Polycrita, a Naxian pri¬ 
soner, and married her. Through her means the 
Naxians became masters of the fort in question. A t 
the capture of it she saved her husband's life, but 
died herself of joy at the honours heaped on her by 
her countrymen. There are other editions of the 
story, varying slightly in the details. (Pint, da 
Mid. Virt. s. v. TloAvKp'iTTj ; Polyacn. viii. 36 ; 
Parthcn. Erot. 9.) 

3. A man who measured distances in his marches 

for Alexander the Great, and wrote a work on the 
subject, lie is mentioned by Pliny in conjunction 
with Baktok. (Plin. It. N. vi. 17.) [E. E.] 

DIOGNE'TUS, artists. 1. An engineer, who 
aided the Rhodians in their resistance to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. (Vitruv. x. 21, or 16. § 3, Schneider.) 

2. A painter, who instructed the emperor M. 
Antoninus in his art. (Capitolin. Anton. 4, and 
Salmnsius's note..) | P. S.] 

DIOME'DE (A togijdy), a daughter of Phorbas 
of Lemnos, was beloved by Achilles. (Horn. II. 
ix. 665 ; Eustath. ail Horn. p. 596, and Diet. Crct. 
ii. 19, where her name appears in the poetical form 
of A logrititia.) There are three other mythical 

beings of this name. (Apolled, iii. 10. § 3 ; II y- 
gin. Fab. 97 ; comp. Dkion.) [L. S.] 

DIOME'DES (AiognSrjs). 1. A son of Tydeus 
and Deipylc, the huslwmd of Acgialeia, and the 
successor of Adrastus in the kingdom of Argos, 
though he was descended from an Aetolian family. 
(Apollod. i. 8. § 5, &c.) Tho Homeric tradition 
about him is as follows:—Ilis father Tydeus fell 
in the expedition against Thebes, while Diomedes 
was yet a boy (//. vi. 222); but he himself after¬ 
wards was one of the Epigoni who took Thebes. (//. 
iv. 405; comp. Pans. ii. 20. $ 4.) Diomedes went 
to Troy with Sthcnclns and Euryulus, carrying 
with him in eighty ships warriors from Argos, 
Tiryns, Hcrmione, Asine, Troezene, F.ionae, Epi- 
daurus, Acgina, and Mascs. (ii. 559, &c.) In the 
army of the Greeks before Troy, Diomedes was, 
next to Achilles, the bravest among tho heroes ; 
and, like Achilles and Odysseus, he enjoyed the 
special protection of Athena, who assisted him in 
all dangerous moments, (v. 826, vi. 98, x. 240, 
xi. 312; comp. Virg. Acn. i. 96.) He fought 
with the most distinguished among the Trojans, 
such as Hector and Aeneias (viii. 110, &c., v. 
310, &c.), and even with the gods who espoused 
the cause of the Trojans. He thus wounded 
Aphrodite, and drove her from the field of battle (v. 
335, 440), and Ares himself was likewise wounded 
by him. (v. 837.) Diomedes was wounded by 
Pandareus, whom, however, lie afterwards slew 
with many other Trojans, (v. 97, &c.) In the 
attack of the Trojans on the Greek camp, he and 
Odysseus offered a brave resistance, but Diomedes 
was wounded and returned to the ships, (xi. 320, 
&c.) He wore a cuirass made by Hephaestus, but 
sometimes also a lion's skin. (viii. 195, x. 177.) 
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At the funeral games of Patroclus he conquered in 
the cluiriot-race, and received a woman and a tri¬ 
pod as his prize, (xxiii. 373, &c.) He also con¬ 
quered the Telamonian Ajax in single combat, 
and won the sword which Achilles had offered as 
the prize, (xxiii. 811, &c.) He ia described in 
the Iliad in general as brave in war and wise in 
council (ix. 53), in battle furious like a mountain 
torrent, and the terror of the Trojans, whom he 
chases before him, as a lion chases goats, (v. 87, 
xi. 382.) He is strong like a god (v. 884), and 
the Trojan women during their sacrifice to Athena 
pray to her to break his spear and to make him 
fall. (vi. 306.) He himself knows no fear, and 
refuses his consent when Agamemnon proposes to 
take to flight, and he declares that, if all flee, he 
and his friend Sthenelus will stay and fight till 
Troy shall fall. (ix. 32, &c., comp. vii. 398, viii. 
151; Pliilostr. Her. 4.) 

The story of Diomedes, like those of other heroes 
of the Trojan time, has received various additions 
and embellishments from the hands of later writers, 
of which we shall notice the principal ones. After the 
expedition of the Epigoni he is mentioned among the 
suitors of Helen (Hygin. Fab. 81 ; Apollod. iii. 10. 
$ 8), and his love of Helen induced him to join 
the Greeks in their expedition against Troy with 
30 ships. (Hygin. Fab. 97.) Being a relative of 
Thersitcs, who was slain by Achilles, he did not 
permit the body of the Amazon Penthesileia to be 
honourably buried, but dragged her by the feet 
into the river Scanmnder. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 993; 
Diet. Crct. iv. 3.) Philoctctes was persuaded by 
Diomedes and Odysseus to join the Greeks against 
Troy. (Soph. Phi!net. 570, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 102.) 
Diomedes conspired with Odysseus against Pala- 
medes, and under the pretence of having discovered 
a hidden treasure, they let him down into a well 
and there stoned him to death. (Diet. Crct. ii. 15; 
comp. Paus. x. 81. § 1) After the death of 
Paris, Diomedes and Odysseus were sent into the 
city of Troy to negotiate for peace (Diet. Cret. v. 
4), but ho was afterwards one of the Greeks con¬ 
cealed in the wooden horse. (Hygin. Fab. 108.) 
When he and Odysseus had arrived in the arx of 
Troy by a subterraneous passage, they slew the 
guards and curried away the palladium (Virg. Aen. 
ii. 163), as it was believed that Ilium could not be 
taken so long as the palladium was within its 
walls. When, during the night, the two heroes 
were returning to the camp with their precious 
booty, and Odysseus was walking behind him, 
Diomedes saw by the shadow of his companion 
that he was drawing his sword in order to kill 
him, and thus to secure to himself alone the honour 
of having taken the palladium. Diomedes, how¬ 
ever, turned round, seized the sword of Odysseus, 
tied his hands, and thus drove him along before 
him to the camp. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 822.) 
Diomedes, according to some, carried the palladium 
with him to Argos, where it remained until 
Ergiaeus, one of his descendants, took it away with 
the assistance of the Laconian Leagrus, who con¬ 
veyed it to Sparta. (Plut. Quaest. Grace* 48.) Ac¬ 
cording to others, Diomedes was robbed of the 
palladium by Demophon in Attica, where he land¬ 
ed one night on his return from Troy, without 
knowing where he was. (Pans. ii. 28. § 9.) A 
third tradition stated, that Diomedes restored the 
palladium and the remains of Anchises to Aeneias, 
because he was informed by an oracle, that he 
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should be exposed to unceasing sufferings unless he 
restored the sacred image to the Trojans. (Serv. 
ad Aen. ii. 166, iii. 407, iv, 427, v. 81.) 

On his return from Troy, he had like other 
heroes to suffer much from the enmity of Aphro¬ 
dite, but Athena still continued to protect him. 
He was first thrown by a storm on the coast of 
Lycia, where he was to be sacrificed to Ares by 
king Lycus; but Callirrhoe, the king's daughter, 
took pity upon him, and assisted him in escaping. 
(Plut. Farall.Gr. et Rom. 23.) On his arrival in 
Argos he met with an evil reception which had 
been prepared for him either by Aphrodite or 
Nauplius, for his wife Aegialeia was living in adul¬ 
tery with Hippolytus, or according to others, with 
Cometes or Cyllabarus. (Diet. Cret. vi. 2 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 609 ; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 9.) He there¬ 
fore quitted Argos either of his own accord, or he 
was expelled by the adulterers (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
602), and went to Aetolia. His going to Aetolia 
and the subsequent recovery of Argos are placed in 
some traditions immediately after the war of the 
Epigoni, and Diomedes is said to have gone with 
Alcmaeon to assist his grandfather Oeneus in Aeto¬ 
lia against his enemies. During the absence of 
Diomedes, Agamemnon took possession of Argos ; 
but when the expedition against Troy was resolved 
upon, Agamemnon from fear invited Diomedes and 
Alcmaeon back to Argos, and asked them to take 
part in the projected expedition. Diomedes alono 
accepted the proposal, and thus recovered Argos. 
(Strab. vii. p. 325, x. p. 462; comp. Hygin. Fab. 
175; Apollod. i. 8. § 6 ; Paus. ii. 25. § 2.) Accord¬ 
ing to another set of traditions, Diomedes did not 

E d to Aetolia till after his return from Troy, when 
e was expelled from Argos, and it is said that he 
went first to Corinth ; hut being informed there of 
the distress of Oeneus, he hastened to Aetolia to 
assist him. Diomedes conquered and slew the 
enemies of his grandfather, and then took up his 
residence in Aetolia. (Diet. Cret. vi. 2.) Other 
writers make him attempt to return to Argos, but 
on his way home a storm threw him on the const 
of Daunia in Italy. Daiinus, the king of the 
country, received him kindly, and solicited his 
assistance in a war against the Messapians. fie 
promised in return to give him a tract of land and 
the hand of his daughter Euippe. Diomedes de¬ 
feated the Messapians, and distributed their terri¬ 
tory among the Dorians who had nccomjmnied him 
In Italy Diomedes gave up his hostility against the 
Trojans, and even assisted them against Turmis. 
(Paus. i. 11; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 9.) He died in 
Daunia at an advanced age, and was buried in one 
of the islands off cape Garganus, which were called 
after him the Diomedean islands. Subsequently, 
when Daunus too had died, the Dorians were con¬ 
quered by the Illyrians, but were metamorphosed 
by Zeus into birds. (Anton. Lib. 37 ; comp. Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 602, 618.) According to Tzetzes, Dio¬ 
medes was murdered by Daunus, whereas according 
to others he returned to Argos, or disappeared in 
one of the Diomedean islands, or in the country of 
the Heneti. (Strab. vi. p. 284.) A number of 
towns in the eastern part of Italy, such as Bene- 
ventum, Aequumtuticum, Argos Hippion (after¬ 
wards Argyripa or Arpi), Venusia or Aphro- 
disia, Canusium, Venafrum, Salapia, Spina, Sipus, 
Gargannm, and Brundusium, were believed to 
have been founded by Diomedes. (Serv. ad Aen 
viii. 9, xi. 246; Strab. vi. pp. 283, 284 ; Pirn- 
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H. A r . Hi. 20; Justin, xii. 2.) The worship and 
service of gods and heroes was spread by Dioniedes 
far and wide: in and near Argos he caused temples 
of Athena to be built (Plut. de Flum. 18; Paus. 
ii. 24. $ 2); his armour was preserved in a temple 
of Athena at Luceria in Apulia, and a gold chain 
of his was shewn in a temple of Artemis in Peuce- 
tia. At Troezene he had founded a temple of Apollo 
Epibatcriu8, and instituted the Pythian games 
there. He himself was subsequently worshipped 
as a divine being, especially in Italy, where statues 
of him existed at Argyripa, Metapontum, Thurii, 
and other places. (Schol. ad Find. Nem. x. 12; 
Scylax, Pcripl. p. 6 ; comp. Strab. v. p. 214, &c.) 

There are traces in Greece also of the worship 
of Diomedes, for it is said that he was placed 
among the gods together with the Dioscuri, 
and that Athena conferred upon him the immor¬ 
tality which had been intended for his father 
Tydeus. It has been conjectured that Diomedes 
in an ancient Pelasgian name of some divinity, who 
was afterwards confounded with the hero Diomedes, 
so that the worship of the god was transferred to 
the hero, (Bockh, Eiplicat • ad Pind. Nem. x. 
p. 463.) Diomedes was represented in a painting 
on the acropolis of Athens in the act of carrying 
away the Palladium from Troy (Paus. i. 22. § G), 
and Polygnotus had painted him in the Leschc at 
Delphi, (x. 25. § 2, JO. § 2.) Comp.Brandstater, 
Die Gesch. dcs Add • Land. p. 76, &c. 

2. A son of the great Diomedes by Euippe, the 
daughter of Daunus. (Anton. Lib. 37-) 

3. A son of Ares and Cyrene, was king of the 
Bistones in Thrace, and was killed by Heracles on 
account of his mares, which he fed with human 
flesh. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 8 ; Diod. iv. 15; Serv. 
ad Am. i. 756.) Hyginus (Fab. 250) calls him a 
son of Atlas by his own daughter Asteria. [L. S.] 

DIOMK'DKS (AiOjU7)5r?s), a Greek grammarian, 
who wrote a commentary or scholia on the gram¬ 
mar of Dionysius Thrax, of which a few fragments 
are still extant (Villoison, Anecd. pp. 99, 126, 
172, 183, 186; Bekkcr, Anecd. ii.) He seems 
also to have written on Homer, for an opinion of 
his on Homer is refuted by the Venetian Scholiast 
on Homer (ad II. ii. 252). [L. S.] 

DIOMlvDES, the author of a grammatical trea¬ 
tise “De Oratione et Partibus Orationis ct Vario 
Genere Metrorum libri III.” We are entirely 
ignorant of his history, but since he is frequently 
quoted by Priscian (e.g. lib. ix. pp. 861, 870, lib. 
x. 879, 889, 892), he must have lived before the 
commencement of the 6th century. The work is 
dedicated to a certain Athanasius, of whom we 
know nothing whatsoever. It is remarked else¬ 
where [Charisius], that a close correspondence 
may be detected between the above work and 
many passages in the Institutiones Grainmaticae 
of Charisius, and the same remark applies to 
Maximus Victorinus. 

Diomedes was first published in a collection of 
Latin Grammarians printed at Venice by Nic. 
Jenson, about 1476. It is to be found in the 
Grammaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui of Puts¬ 
ch ins, 4to. Hanov. 1605, pp. 170—527. For cri¬ 
tical emendations, consult Scioppius , Suspect. Led. 
and Reuvensy Cdlectancu Lilteraria, Leyden, 1815. 
See also Osann, Beitrage zur Griech. u. Rom. Lit. 
Gesch. ii. p. 331. [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES, ST. (AtoprfSrjs), a physician, 
saint, and martyr, was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
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of Christian parents. He lived at Tarsus for some 
time, and practised as a physician, but afterwards 
removed to Nicaea in Bithynia, where he conti¬ 
nued till his death. We are told that he practised 
with great success, and used to endeavour, when¬ 
ever he had an opportunity, to convert his patients 
to Christianity. For his efforts in this cause he 
was ordered to be brought before the emperor Dio¬ 
cletian, who at that time happened to be at Nico- 
medeia in Bithynia, but died on his way thither, 
about the beginning of the fourth century after 
Christ. A church was built at Constantino¬ 
ple in his honour by Constantine the Great, 
which w'as afterwards adorned and beautified by 
the emperor Basil I. in the ninth century. He i9 
commemorated by the Romish and Greek churches 
on the 16th of August. (Acta Sand.; Bzovius, 
Nomcndator Sandorum Professions Medicorum , 
Carpzovius, de Medids ab Ecclesia pro Sanctis har 
bitis; Menolog. Graecorum.') [W. A. G.] 

DIO'MEDON (Aco/^5wv), an Athcninn com¬ 
mander during the Peloponnesian war, came out 
early in the campaign of n. c. 412, the first after 
the Syracusan disaster, with a supply of 16 ships 
for the defence of Ionia. Chios and Miletus were 
already in revolt, and the Chians presently 
proceeded to attempt its extension to Lesbos. 
Diomedon, who had captured on his first arrival 
four Chian ships, was soon after joined by Leon 
with ten from Athens, and the two commanders 
with a squadron of 25 ships now sailed for Lesbos. 
They recovered Mytilene at once, defeating the 
Chinn detachment in the harbour; and by this 
blow were enabled to drive out the enemy and 
secure the whole island, a service of the highest 
importance. They also regained Clazomcnac, and 
from Lesbos and the neighbouring coast carried on 
a successful warfare against Chios. (Thuc. viii. 
19—24.) In this service it seems likely they 
were permanently engaged until the occasion, in 
the following winter, when we find them, on the 
recommendation of Peisander, who with his oligar¬ 
chical friends was then working for the recall of 
Alcibiades, placed in the chief command of the fleet 
at Samos, superseding Phrynichus and Scironides. 
After acting against Rhodes, now in revolt, they 
remained, apparently, during the period of inaction 
at the commencement of the season of B. C. 411, 
subordinate to Peisander, then at Samos. Hither¬ 
to he had trusted them : their appointment had 
been perhaps the result of their successful opera¬ 
tions in Lesbos and Chios, and of a neutrality in 

r y-matters; perhaps they had joined in his plan 
the sake of the recall of Alcibiades, and now 
that this project was given up, they drew back, and 
saw moreover, as practical men, that the overthrow 
of democracy would be the signal for universal revolt 
to Sparta: Thucydides says that they were in¬ 
fluenced by the honours they received from the 
democracy. For whatever reason, they now, on 
Peisander’s departure, entered into communication 
with Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, and, acting 
under their direction, crushed the oligarchical con¬ 
spiracy among the Samians, and on hearing that 
the government of the Four Hundred was estab¬ 
lished in Athens, raised the standard of indepen¬ 
dent democracy in the army, and recalled Alcibiades. 
(viii. 54, 55,73.) 

Henceforth for some time they are not named, 
though they pretty certainly were among the com¬ 
manders of the centre in the battle of Cynossema, 
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and during the whole period of the command of Al- 
cibiades were probably in active service. When 
after the battle of Notium, b. c. 407, he was dis¬ 
graced, they were among the ten generals appointed 
in his room. Diomedon in this command was 
employed at a distance from the main fleet; and 
when Callicratidas chased Conon into Mytilene, on 
the information, perhaps, of the galley which made 
its escape to the Hellespont, he sailed for Lesbos, 
and lost 10 out of 12 ships in attempting to 
join his besieged colleague. In the subsequent 
glorious victory of Arginusae, he was among the 
commanders. So was he also among those unhappy 
six who returned to Athens and fell victims to the 
mysterious intrigues of the oligarchical party and 
the wild credulity of the people. It was in his 
behalf and that of Pericles, that his friend Eurypto- 
lemua made the attempt, so nearly successful, to 
put off the trial. According to the account given 
in his speech, Diomedon, after the engagement, 
when the commanders met, had given the advice 
to form in single file and pick up the castaways; 
and after Theramenes and Thrasybulus had been 
prevented by the storm from effecting their com¬ 
mission to the same purpose, ho with Pericles had 
dissuaded his colleagues from naming those officers 
and this commission in their despatch, for fear of 
their incurring the displeasure which thus in the 
end fell on the generals themselves. (Xcnopli. 
I/el/, i. 5. § 16, 6. §§ 22, 29, 7. §§ 1, 16, 17, 
29.) Diodorus, who hitherto had not mentioned 
his name, here relates that Diomedon, a man of 
great military skill, and distinguished for justice 
and other virtues, when sentence had been passed 
and he and the rest were now to be led to execu¬ 
tion, came forward and bade the people be mindful 
to perform, as he and his colleagues could not, the 
vows which before the engagement they had made 
to the gods. (Diod. xiii. 102.) [A. H. C.] 

DIO'MILUS (Ai^/xiAor), an Andrian refugee, 
probably of military reputation, placed by the Sy¬ 
racusans at the head of a force of 600 picked men 
in the spring of b. c. 414. He fell in the first ex¬ 
ercise of his command, when the Athenians made 
their landing at Kpipolae, in endeavouring to dis¬ 
lodge them from Euryelus. (Thuc. vi. 96.) [A.EG.] 
DPOMUS (Alopos), a son of Colyttus, a fa¬ 
vourite and attendant of Heracles, from whom the 
Attic demos of Diomeia was believed to have deriv¬ 
ed its name. (Steph. Byz. 8. w. Kuvwropycr, 
Ai6g.ua.) [L. S.] 

DI'OMUS (Afo/tos), a Sicilian shepherd, who 
is said to have invented bucolic poetry, and was 
mentioned as such in two poems of Epicharmus. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 619.) [L. S.j 

DION, a king in Laconia and husband of Iphi- 
tea, the daughter of Prognaus. Apollo, who had 
been kindly received by Iphitea, rewarded her by 
conferring upon her three daughters, Orphe, Lyco, 
and Carya, the gift of prophecy, on condition, how¬ 
ever, that they should not betray the gods nor 
search after forbidden things. Afterwards Diony¬ 
sus also came to the house of Dion; he was not 
only well received, like Apollo, but won the love 
of Carya, and therefore soon paid Dion a second 
visit, under the pretext of consecrating a temple, 
which the king had erected to him. Orphe and 
Lyco, however, guarded their 6ister, and when 
Dionysus had reminded them, in vain, of the com¬ 
mand of Apollo, they were seized with raging mad¬ 
ness, and having gone to the heights of Taygctus, 
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they were metamorphosed into rock9. Carya, the 
beloved of Dionysus, was changed into a nut tree, 
and the Lacedaemonians, on being informed of it by 
Artemis, dedicated a temple to Artemis Caryatis. 
(Serv. ad Virg. Ed. viii. 30; Caryatis.) [L. S.] 
DION (Afcov), a Syracusan, son of Hipparinus. 
His father had been from the first a constant 
friend and supporter of the elder Dionysius, who 
had subsequently married his daughter Aristo- 
mache. These circumstances naturally brought 
Dion into friendly relations with Dionysius, and 
the latter having conceived a high opinion of his 
character and abilities, treated him with the 
greatest distinction, and employed him in many 
services of the utmost trust and confidence. Among 
others he sent him on an embassy to the Carthagi¬ 
nians, by whom he was received with the greatest 
distinction. (Plut Dion , 3—5; Com. Nep. Dion y 
1.) Dion also married, during the lifetime of her 
father, Arete, the daughter of Dionysius by Aris- 
tomache. Of this close connexion and favour with 
the tyrant he seems to have availed himself to 
amass great wealtli, so that on the death of Diony¬ 
sius he offered to equip and maintain 50 triremes 
at his own cost to assist in the war against Car¬ 
thage. (Plut. Dion y 6.) He made no opposition 
to the succession of the younger Dionysius to all 
his father's power, but his near relationship to the 
sons of the latter by his wife Aristomachc, as well 
as his dangerous pre-eminence in wealth and in¬ 
fluence, rendered him an object of suspicion and 
jealousy to the youthful tyrant, to whom he also 
made himself personally disagreeable by the 
austerity of his manners. Dion appears to havo 
been naturally a man of a proud and stem charac¬ 
ter, and having become an ardent disciple of Plato 
when that philosopher visited Syracuse in the reign 
of the elder Dionysius, ho carried to excess the 
austerity of a philosopher, and viewed with undis¬ 
guised contempt the debaucheries and dissolute 
pleasures of his nephew. From these he endea¬ 
voured to withdraw him by persuading him to 
invite Plato a second time to Syracuse ; but the 
philosopher, though received at first with the ut¬ 
most distinction, failed in obtaining a permanent 
hold on the mind of Dionysius ; and the intrigues 
of the opposite party, headed by Philistus, were 
successful in procuring the banishment of Dion. 
(Plut Dion y 7-14 ; Com. Nep. Dion y 3, 4 ; Diod. 
xvi. 6.) The circumstances attending this are 
variously reported, but it seems to have been at 
first merely an honourable exile, and he was 
allowed to receive the produce of his vast wealth. 
According to Plutarch, he retired to Athens, where 
he lived in habitual intercourse with Plato and his 
disciples, at times also visiting the other cities of 
Greece, and displaying his magnificence on all 
public occasions. But Plato having failed in pro¬ 
curing his recall (for which purpose he had a third 
time visited Syracuse), and Dionysius having at 
length confiscated his property and compelled his 
wife to marry another person, he finally detennined 
on attempting the expulsion of the tyrant by force. 
(Plut Di<m, 15—21 ; Psend.-Plat. Epist. 6; but 
compare Diod. xvi. 6.) 

His knowledge of the general unpopularity of 
Dionysius and the disaffection of his subjects 
encouraged him to undertake this with forces 
apparently very insufficient Very few of the 
numerous Syracusan exiles then in Greece could 
be induced to join him, and he sailed from Zacyn- 
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thus with only two merchant ships and less than 
1000 mercenary troops. The absence of Dionysius 
and of his chief supporter Philistus, who were 
both in Italy at the time, favoured his enterprise ; 
he landed at Minoa in the Carthaginian territory, 
and being speedily joined by volunteers from all 
parts, advanced without opposition to Syracuse, 
which he entered in triumph, the whole city being 
abandoned by the forces of Dionysius, except the 
citadel on the island. (Diod. xvi. 9, 10; Plut. 
jyiotiy 22—28.) Dion and his brother Megacles 
were now appointed by the Syracusans generals-in- 
chief, and they proceeded to invest the citadel. 
Dionysius meanwhile returned, but having failed 
in a sally from the island, his overtures for peace 
being rejected, and Philistus, on whom he mainly 
depended, having been defeated and slain in a sea- 
fight, he determined to quit the city, and sailed 
away to Italy, leaving his son Apollocrates with a 
mercenary force in charge of the citadel, (b. c. 356.) 
But dissensions now broke out among the be¬ 
siegers : Hemcleidcs, who had lately arrived from 
the Peloponnese with a reinforcement of triremes, 
and had been appointed commander of tho Syra¬ 
cusan fleet, sought to undermine the power of 
Dion ; and the latter, whose mercenary troops were 
discontented for want of pay, withdrew with them 
to Leontini. The disasters of tho Syracusans, 
however, arising from the incapacity of their new 
leaders, soon led to the recall of Dion, who was 
appointed sole general autocrator. Not long after, 
Apollocrates was compelled by famine to surren¬ 
der the citadel. (Diod. xvi. 11—13, 16—20; 
Plut. Dion , 29—50.) 

Dion wna now sole master of Syracuse: whether 
lie intended, as ho was accused by his enemies, to 
retain the sovereign power in his own hands, or to 
establish nn oligarchy with the assistance of the 
Corinthians, as asserted by Plutarch, we have no 
means of judging; but his government seems to 
have been virtually despotic enough. He caused 
his chief opponent, Heracleides, to be put to death, 
and confiscated the property of his adversaries ; 
but these measures only aggravated the discontent, 
which seems to have spread even to his own im¬ 
mediate followers. One of them, Callippus, an 
Athenian who had accompanied him from Greece, 
was induced by his increasing unpopularity to form 
a conspiracy against him, and having gained over 
some of his Zacynthian guards, caused him to be 
assassinated in his own house, b. c. 353. (Plut. 
Dion , 52—57 ; Com. Nep. Diem, 6—9 ; Diod. 
xvi. 31.) According to Cornelius Nepos, he was 
about 55 years old at the time of his death. 

There can be no doubt that the character of 
Dion has been immoderately praised by some an¬ 
cient writers, especially by Plutarch. It is admitted 
even by liis admirers that he was a man of a harsh 
and unyielding disposition, qualities which would 
easily degenerate into despotism when he found 
himself at the head of affairs. Even if he was 
sincere in the first instance in his intention of re¬ 
storing liberty to Syracuse, he seems to have after¬ 
wards abandoned the idea, and there can be little 
doubt that the complaints of the people, that they 
had only exchanged one tyrant for another, were 
well founded. (Plutarch, Dion; comp. ThnoL c. 
P. Aemit . 2; Athen. xi. p. 508, e.) [E. H. B.] 

DION (Alan'). 1. Of Alexandria, an Academic 
philosopher and a friend of Antiochus. He was 
sent by his fellow-citizens as ambassador to Rome, 
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to complain of the conduct of their king, Ptolemy 
Auletes. On his arrival at Rome he was poisoned 
by the king’s secret agents, and the strongest sus¬ 
picion of the murder fell upon M. Caelius. . (Cic. 
Acad. iv. 4, proCael. 10, 21; Strab. xvii. p. 796.) 

2. Of Alexandria, apparently a writer on pro¬ 
verbs, who is mentioned by Zenobius (v. 54) and 
Apostolius. (xix. 24 ; comp. Suid. s. v. rd A iuuos 
7 pv; Apostol. xv. 3; Suid. s.v. ovSt 'HpaxX^s; 
Schneidcwin, Corp. Parocmiogr. i. pp. 119, 142.) 

3. Of Chios, a flute player, who is said to have 
been the first who played the Bacchic spondee on 
the flute. (Athen. xiv. p. G38.) It may be that 
he is the same as Dion, the av\onoi6s, who is 
mentioned by Varro. ( Fragm . p. 198, ed. Bipont.) 

4. Of Colophon, is mentioned by Varro (dc R. 
R. i. 1), Columella (i. 1), and Pliny among the 
Greek writers on agriculture; but he i9 otherwise 
unknown. 

5. Of Halesa in Sicily. Through the favour of 
Q. Metellus, he obtained the Roman franchise and 
the name of Q. Metellus Dion. His son had a 
large fortune left him, which incited the avarice of 
Verres, who annoyed him in various ways, and 
robbed him of his property. Dion is described as 
a very honest and trustworthy man. (Cic. in Vcrr. 
i. 10, ii. 7, 8.) 

6 . Of Pcrgamus, is mentioned as the accuser of 
Polemocrates. (Cic. pro Place. 30.) A few more 

E rsons of the name of Dion arc enumerated by 
Amarus. {Dc Vil., <Jc., CuxiiDion . §2.) [L. S. | 
DION CA'SSIUS COCCEIA'NUS, the cele¬ 
brated historian of Rome. He probably derived 
the gentile name of Cassius from one of his ances¬ 
tors, who, on receiving the Roman franchise, had 
been adopted into the Cassia gens; for his father, 
Cassius Apronianus, had already borne it. He a|>- 
peare to have adopted the cognomen of Cocccianus 
from Dion Chrysostomus Cocccianus, the orator, 
who, according to Rcimarua, was his grandfather 
on his mother's side. Dion Cassius Cocccianus, or 
ns he is more commonly called Dion Cassius, was 
bom, about a. d. 155, at Nicaca in Bithynia. He 
was educated with great care, and was trained in 
the rhetorical schools of the time, and in the study 
of the classical writers of ancient Greece. After 
the completion of his literary studies, he appears 
to have accompanied his father to Cilicia, of which 
he had the administration, and after his father's 
death, about a. d. 180, he went to Rome; so that 
he arrived there cither in the last year of the reign 
of M. Aurelius, or in the first of that of Commodus. 
He had then attained the senatorial age of twenty- 
five, and was raised to the rank of a Roman sena¬ 
tor; but he did not obtain any honours under 
Commodus, except the aedileship and quaestorship, 
and it was not till a. d. 193, in the reign of Perti- 
nax, that he gained the office of praetor. During 
the thirteen years of the reign of Commodus, Dion 
Cassius remained at Rome, and devoted his time 
partly to pleading in the courts of justice, and thus 
assisting his friends, and partly in collecting mate¬ 
rials fora history of Commodus, of whose actions he 
was a constant eye-witness. After the fall of this 
emperor, Dion, with the other senators, voted for 
the elevation of Pertinax, a. d. 193, who was his 
friend, and who immediately promoted him to the 
praetorship, which however he did not enter upon 
till the year following, the first of the reign of Septi- 
mius Sevenis. During the short reign of Pertinax 
Dion Cassius enjoyed the emperor's friendship, and 
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conducted himself on all occasions as an upright 
and virtuous man. The accession of Septiinius 
Sevenis raised great hopes in Dion of being further 
promoted; but these hopes were not realized, not¬ 
withstanding the favour which Severus shewed him 
in the beginning of his reign. Soon after the acces¬ 
sion of Severus, Dion wrote a work on the dreams 
and prodigies which had announced the elevation 
of this emperor, and which he presented to Severus, 
who thanked him for it in a long epistle. The 
night after lie had received this epistle, Dion was 
called upon in a dream to write the history of his 
own time, which induced him to work out the ma¬ 
terials he had already collected for a history of 
Commodus. A similar dream or vision afterwards 
led him to write the history of Septiinius Severus 
and Caracalln. When the history of Commodus 
was completed, Dion read it to the emperor, who 
received it with so much approbation, that Dion 
was encouraged to write a history of Rome from 
the earliest times, and to insert in it what he had 
already written about the reign of Commodus. 
The next ten years, therefore, were spent in mak¬ 
ing the preparatory studies and collecting materials, 
and twelve years more, during the greater part of 
which ho lived in quiet retirement at Capua, were 
employed in composing the work. It was his inten¬ 
tion to carry the history ns far down as possible, and 
to add an account of the reigns of the emperors suc¬ 
ceeding Severus, so far as he might witness them. 
Iieimarus conceives that Dion began collecting his 
materials in a. d. 201, and that .after the death of 
Severus, in A. d. 211, he commenced the composi¬ 
tion of his work, which would thus have been 
completed in a. d. 222. 

The reason why Severus did not promote Dion 
is probably owing to the emperor's change of opi¬ 
nion respecting Commodus; for, during the Latter 
part of his reign, he admired Commodus as much 
us he had before detested him; and what Dion had 
written about him could not be satisfactory to an 
admirer of the tyrant. Dion thus remained in 
Italy for many years, without any new dignity 
being conferred upon him. In the reign of Cara- 
calla it became customary for a select number of 
senators to accompany tho emperor in his expedi¬ 
tions and travels, and Dion was one of them. 
He bitterly complains of having been com¬ 
pelled in consequence to spend immense sums of 
money, and not only to witness the tyrant's dis¬ 
graceful conduct, but to some extent to be an 
accomplice in it. In the company of the emperor, 
Dion thus visited Nicomedeia; but he does not 
appear to have gone any further ; for of the 
subsequent events in Asia and Egypt he does not 
speak as an eye-witness, but only appeals to re¬ 
ports. Macrinus, however, appeal's to have again 
culled him to Asia, and to have entrusted to him 
the administration of the free cities of Pergamus 
and Smyrna, which had shortly before revolted. 
Dion went to this post about a. d. 218, and seems 
to have remained there for about three years, on 
account of the various points which had to be set¬ 
tled. At the expiration of his office, however, he 
did not return to Rome, but went to Nicaea in 
Bithynia. On his arrival there he was taken ill, 
but notwithstanding was raised, during his ab¬ 
sence, to the consulship, either a. d. 219 or 220. 
After this he obtained the proconsulship of Africa, 
which, however, cannot have been earlier than 
A d. 224. After his return to Italy, lie was sent. 
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in a. D. 220, as legate to Dalmatia, and the year 
after to Pannonia. In the latter province he re¬ 
stored strict discipline among the troops; and on his 
return to Rome, the praetorians began to fear lest 
he should use his influence for the purpose of inter¬ 
fering with their conduct likewise, and in order to 
prevent this, they demanded of the emperor Alex¬ 
ander Severus to put him to death. But the em¬ 
peror not only disregarded their clamour, but raised 
Dion, a. d. 229, to his second consulship, in which 
Alexander himself was his colleague. Alexander 
also conferred other distinctions upon him, and 
undertook out of his own purse to defray the ex¬ 
penses which the dignity of consul demanded of 
Dion. However, as Dion could not feel safe at 
Rome under these circumstances, the emperor re¬ 
quested him to take up his residence somewhere in 
Italy at a distance from the city. After the expira¬ 
tion of his consulship, Dion returned to Rome, and 
spent some time with the emperor in Campania; 
but he appeara at length to liavo become tired of 
the precarious life at Rome, and under the pretext 
of suffering from a bad foot, lie asked and obtained 
permission to return to his native place, and there 
to spend the remainder of his life in quiet retire¬ 
ment. At Nicaea Dion completed his history, and 
there he also died. The time of his death is un¬ 
known. Respecting his family nothing is recorded, 
except that in two passages he just mentions his 
wife and children; and it may be that the Dion 
Cassius whom we find consul in a. i>. 291 was a 
grandson of our historian. The account we have 
here given of the life of Dion Cassius is derived 
from scattered passages of his own work, and from 
a short article in Suidas. 

The following list contains the works which nro 
attributed by the ancients to Dion Cassius: 1. Tho 
work on dreams and prodigies, which we men¬ 
tioned above, is lost. Dion had probably written 
it only to please the emperor, and he seems after¬ 
wards to have regretted its publication; for, al¬ 
though he is otherwise rather credulous and fond 
of relating prodigies, yet in his history lie mentions 
those which have reference to Septiinius Sevenis 
only very cursorily. 2. The history of the reign of 
Commodus, which ho afterwards incorporated in 
his history of Rome. 3. On the reign of the em¬ 
peror Trajan. This work is mentioned only by 
Suidas; and, if it really was a distinct work, 
the substance of it was incorporated in his Roman 
history. 4. A history of Persia is likewise men¬ 
tioned only by Suidas, but is probably a mistake, 
and Suidas confounds Dion with Deinon, who is 
known to have written a work on Persia. 6. *E v6~ 
Si a, that is. Itineraries, is mentioned by Suidas; 
but it is very doubtful whether it was a work of 
Dion Cassius, or of his grandfather, Dion Chrysos- 
tomus, whose extensive travels may have led him 
to write such a work. 6. A life of Arrian is 
altogether unknown, except through the mention 
of Suidas. 7. Getica is attributed to Dion Cassius 
by Suidas, Jomandes, and Freculphus; while 
from Philostratus ( VU. Soph. i. 7) we might infer, 
that Dion Chrysostomus was its author. 8. The 
History of Rome ('Pupaudj iaropia ), the great 
work of Dion Cassius, consisted of 80 books, and 
was further divided into decads, like Livy's Roman 
history. It embraced the whole history of Rome 
from the earliest times, that is, from the landing of 
Aeneas in Italy down to a. d. 229, the year in 
which Dion quitted Italy and returned to Nicaea. 
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The excerpta, which A. Mai has published from a 
Vatican MS., and which belonged to a work contain¬ 
ing the history from the time of Valerian down to 
the time of Constantine the Great, bear indeed the 
name of Dion Cassius, but are in all probability 
taken from the work of a Christian writer, who 
continued the work of Dion, and A. Mai is in¬ 
clined to think that this continuation was the work 
of Joannes Antiochenus. Dion Cassius himself 
(Ixxii. 18) intimates, that he treated the history of 
republican Rome briefly, but that he endeavoured 
to give a more minute and detailed account of 
those events of which he had himself been an eye¬ 
witness. Unfortunately, only a comparatively 
small portion of this work has come down to us 
entire. Of the first thirty Tour books we possess 
only fragments, and the Excerpta, which Ursinus, 
Valesius, and A. Mai have successively published 
from the collections made by the command of Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus. A few more fragments 
have recently been published by F. Haase £ Dionia 
Cassii librorum deperditorum Fragmenta , Bonn, 
1840, 8vo.), who found them in a Paris MS. It 
must further be observed, that Zonaras, in his 
Annals, chiefly, though not solely, followed the 
authority of Dion Cassius, so that, to some ex¬ 
tent, his AunnU may be regarded as an epi¬ 
tome of Dion Cassius. There is a considerable 
fragment commonly considered as a part of the 
35th book, which however more probably belongs 
to the 36th, and from this book onward to the 54th 
the work is extant complete, and embraces the 
history from the wars of Lucullus and Cn. Pompey 
against Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa, 
h. c. 10. The subsequent books, from 55 to 60, 
have not come to us in their original form, for there 
arc several passages quoted from these books which 
are not now to be found in them; and we there¬ 
fore have in all probability only an abridgment 
made by some one either before or after the 
time of Xiphilinu8. From book 61 to 80 wo have 
only the abridgment made by Xiphilinus in the 
eleventh century, and some other epitomes which 
were probably made by the same person who epi¬ 
tomized the portion from the 55th to the 60th 
book. A considerable fragment of the 71st book 
was found by A. Mai in a Latin translation in 
the Vatican library, of which a German version 
was published anonymously (Braunschweig, 1832, 
0 vo,); but its genuineness is not quite established. 
Another important fragment of the 75th book was 
discovered by J. Morclli, and printed first at Bas- 
sano, and afterwards (1800) at Paris, in folio, 
uniform with Rcimarus’s edition of Dion Cassius. 

Notwithstanding these great losses, we possess 
a sufficient portion of the work to enable us to 
form a correct estimate of its value. It contains 
an abundance of materials for the later history of 
the republic and for a considerable period of the 
empire, for some portions of which it is our only 
source of information. In the first of the fragments 
published by A. Mai, Dion distinctly states, that 
he had read nearly everything which had been 
written on the history of Rome, and that he did 
not, like a mere compiler, put together what he 
found in other writers, but that he weighed his 
authorities, and exercised his judgment in selecting 
what he thought fit for a place in his work. This 
assertion of the author himself is perfectly justified 
by the nature and character of his history, for it is 
manifest everywhere that he had acquired a tho- 
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rough knowledge of his subject, and that his no¬ 
tions of Roman life and Roman institutions were 
far more correct than those of some of his pre¬ 
decessors, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
Whenever he is led into error, it is generally 
owing to his not having access to authentic 
sources, and to his being obliged to satisfy him¬ 
self with secondary ones. It must also be borne 
in mind, as Dion himself observes (liii. 19), that 
the history of the empire presented much more 
difficulties to the historian than that of the re¬ 
public. In those parts in which he relates contem¬ 
porary events, his work forms a sort of medium 
between real history and mere memoirs of the 
emperors. His object was to give a record as com - 
plete and as accurate as possible of all the impor¬ 
tant events; but his work is not on that account 
a dry chronological catalogue of events, for he en¬ 
deavours, like Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus, 
to trace the events to their causes, and to make ns 
sec the motives of men’s actions. In his endea¬ 
vours to make us see the connexions of occurrences 
he sometimes even neglects the chronological order, 
like his great models. But with all these excel¬ 
lences, Dion Cassius is the equal neither of Thucy¬ 
dides nor of Tacitus, though we may admit that his 
fault* ar« to a great extent rather those of his ago 
than of his individual character as an historian. 
He had been trained in the schools of the rhetori¬ 
cians, and the consequences of it arc visible in his 
history, which is not free from a rhetorical tinge, 
especially in the speeches which arc introduced in 
it. They may not be pure inventions, and may 
have an historical groundwork, but their form is 
rhetorical ; though we must own that they are 
among the best rhetorical productions of the time. 
In the formation of his style he appears to have 
endeavoured to imitate the classic writers of ancient 
Greece; but his language is nevertheless full of pe¬ 
culiarities, barbarisms, and Latinisms, probably the 
consequence of his long residence in Italy; and the 
praise which Photius (Bib/. Cod. 71) bestows upon 
iiim for the clearness of his style, must be greatly 
modified, for it is often harsh and heavy, and Dion 
seems to have written as he spoke, without any 
attempt at elegance or refinement. (See the excel¬ 
lent essay of Reimarus, De Vita et Scriptis Cassii 
Dionis , appended to his edition; R. Wilmans, De 
Fonlibus ct Auctoritate Dionis Cassii, Berlin, 1835, 
8 vo.; Schlosser, in a dissertation prefixed to Lo¬ 
renz’s German translation of Dion, Jena, 1826, 3 
yoU. 8 vo.; and the brief but admirable character¬ 
istic of Dion by Niebuhr in his M Lectures on Roman 
Hist” edited by Dr. Schmitz, i. pp. 72—78.) 

The work of Dion Cassius was first published 
in a Latin translation by N. Leoniccnus, Venice, 
1526; and the first edition of the Greek original 
is that of R. Stephens (Paris, 1548, fol.), which 
contains from book 35 to 60. H. Stephens then 
gave a new edition with a Latin translation by 
Xylander. (Geneva, 1591, fol.) The epitome of 
Xiphilinus from book 60 to 80 was first printed 
in the edition of Leunclavius. (Frankfurt, 1592, 
and Hanau, 1606, fol.) After the fragments and 
eclogae collected by Ursinus and Valesius had 
been published, J. A. Fabricius formed the plan of 
preparing a complete and comprehensive edition 
of Dion Cassius; but his death prevented the 
completion of his plan, which was carried out by 
his son-in-law, H. S. Reimarus, who published his 
edition at Hamburg, 1750—52, in 2 vols. foL 
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The Greek text is not much improved in this edi¬ 
tion, but the commentary and the indexes are of 
very great value. The Latin translation which it 
contains is made up of those of Xylander and 
Leunclavius. A more recent edition is that of 
Sturz, in 9 vols. (Leipzig, 1824, 8vo.), the ninth 
volume of which (published in 1843) contains the 
“ Excerpta Vaticana,” which had first been disco¬ 
vered and published by A. Mai. ( Script. Vet. Nov. 
Colfat. ii. p. 135, &c., p. 527, &c.) [L. S.] 

I)10N CHRYSO'STOMUS, that is, Dion the 

golden-mouthed, a surname which he owed to his 
great talents as an orator. He bore also the sur¬ 
name Cocceianus (Plin. Epist. x. 85,86), which he 
derived from the emperor Cocceius Nerva, with 
whom he was connected by intimate friendship. 
(Orat. xlv. p. 513.) Dion Chrysostomus was born 
at Prusa in Bithynia, about the middle of the first 
century of our era, and belonged to a distinguished 
equestrian family. Keimarus has rendered it very 
probable that a daughter of his was the mother of 
Dion Cassius, the historian. His father,Pasicrates, 
seems to have bestowed great care on his son 
Dion’s education and the early training of his 
mind; but he appears to have acquired part of his 
knowledge in travels, for we know that he visited 
Egypt at an early period of his life. At first he 
occupied himself in his nntivc place, where ho held 
important offices, with the composition of speeches 
and other rhetorico-sophistical essays, but on per¬ 
ceiving the futility of such pursuits he abandoned 
them, and devoted himself with great zeal to the 
study of philosophy : he did not, however, confine 
himself to any particular sect or school, nor did he 
give himself up to any profound speculations, his 
object being rather to apply the doctrines of phi¬ 
losophy to the purposes of practical life, and more 
especially to the administration of public affairs, 
and thus to bring about a better state of things. 
The Stoic and Platonic philosophies, however, ap¬ 
pear to have had the greatest charms for him. 
Notwithstanding these useful and peaceful pur¬ 
suits, he was looked upon in his native place with 
suspicion and hostility (Oral. xlvi. p. 212, &c.), 
which induced him to go to Rome Here he drew 
upon himself the hatred of Donation, who had so 
great an aversion to philosophers, that by a seimtus- 
consultum all were expelled from Rome and Italy, 
mid Dion found himself obliged to quit Rome in se¬ 
cret. (Orat. xlvi. p. 215, xiii. p. 418.) On the ad¬ 
vice of the Delphic oracle, it is said, he put on the 
attire of a beggar, and with nothing in his pocket 
but a copy of Plato’s Phaedon and Demosthenes's 
oration on the Embassy, he undertook a journey to 
the countries in the north and east of the Roman 
empire. He thus visited Thrace, Mysia, Scythia, 
and the country of the Getae, and owing to the 
power and wisdom of his orations, he met every¬ 
where with a kindly reception, and did much 
good. (Orat. xxxvi. p. 74; comp. xiii. p. 418.) 
In a. d. 96, when Domitian was murdered, Dion 
used his influence with the army stationed on the 
frontier in favour of his friend Nerva, and seems 
to have returned to Rome immediately after his 
accession. (Orat. xlv. p. 202.) Nerva's successor, 
Trajan, entertained the highest esteem for Dion, 
and shewed him the most marked favour, for he is 
said to have often visited him, and even to have 
allowed him to ride by his side in hi§ golden tri¬ 
umphal car. Having thus received the most ample 
satisfaction for the unjust treatment he had ex- 
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perienced before, he returned to Prusa about a. i>. 
100. But the petty spirit he found prevailing 
there, which was jealous of his merits and distinc¬ 
tions, and attributed his good actions to impure 
motives (Orat. L p.254, &c.), soon disgusted him 
with his fellow-citizens, and he again went to Rome. 
Trajan continued to treat him with the greatest 
distinction : his kindly disposition gained him 
many eminent friends, such as Apollonius of 
Tyana and Euphrates of Tyre, and his oratory the 
admiration of all. In this manner he spent his 
last years, and died at Rome about a. d. 117. 

Dion Chrysostomus is one of the most eminent 
among the Greek rhetoricians and sophists. This 
is the opinion not only of the ancients who have 
written about him, such as Philostratus, Synesius, 
and Photius, but it i9 also confirmed by the eighty 
orations of his which are still extant, and which 
were the only ones known in the time of Pho¬ 
tius, who, however, enumerates them in a some¬ 
what different order from that in which they now 
stand. These orations are for the most part tho 
productions of his later years, and there are very few, 
if any, among them that can with certainty be at¬ 
tributed to the early period of his life. They are 
more like essays on political, moral, and philoso¬ 
phical subjects than real orations, of which they 

have only tho form. Wo find among them \dyoi 
vtpl &a<n\tlas or A 6yoi f3a<n\iKot t four orations 
addressed to Trajan on the virtues of a sovereign ; 
Aioyivrjs ruparrlSos, on the troubles to 

which men expose themselves by deserting tho 
path of nature, and on the difficulties which a so¬ 
vereign lias to encounter ; essays on slavery and 
freedom ; on the means of attaining eminence as an 
orator; further, political discourses addressed to 
various towns which he sometimes praises and 
sometimes blames, but always with great modera¬ 
tion and wisdom; on subjects of ethics and prac¬ 
tical philosophy, which he treats in a popular 
and attractive manner; and lastly, orations on 
mythical subjects and show-speeches. Besides these 
eighty orations we have fragments of fifteen others. 
Suidas, in enumerating the works of Dion Cassius, 
mentions one on the Getae, which Casaubon was 
inclined to attribute to Dion Chrysostomus, on ac¬ 
count of a passage in Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. i. 7), 
who says, “how fit Dion ^Chrysostomus) was for 
writing history, is evident from his Getica.” There 
are extant also five letters under the name of Dion, 
and addressed to one Rufus. They are published 
in Boissonade's Ad Marini Vit. Procl. p. 85, &c., 
and some critics are inclined to consider them as 
productions of Dion Chrysostomus. All the extant 
orations of Dion are distinguished for their refined 
and elegant style; the author most successfully imi¬ 
tated the classic writers of Greece, such as Plato, De¬ 
mosthenes, Hyperides, and Aeschines. His ardent 
study of those models, combined with his own emi¬ 
nent talents, his firm and pleasing voice, and his 
skill in extempore speaking, raised him at once 
above all contemporary rhetoricians. His style is 
throughout clear, and, generally speaking, free from 
artificial embellishment, though he is not always 
able to escape from the influence of the Asiatic 
school of rhetoric. His sentences ?ire often inter¬ 
rupted by the insertion of parenthetical clauses, and 
his prooemia are frequently too long in proportion 
to the other parts of his discourses. 44 Dion Chry¬ 
sostomus,” says Niebuhr (Lecture* on Rom. Hist. 
ii. p. 263, ed. Schmitz), 44 was an author of un- 
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common talent, and it U much to be regretted that 
he belonged to the rhetoricians of that unfortunate 
age. It makes one sad to see him waste his bril¬ 
liant oratorical powers on insignificant subjects. 
Some of his works are written in an excellent and 
beautiful language, which is pure Attic Greek and 
without affectation : it is clear that he had made 
the classical language of Athens his own, and he 
handled it as a master. He appears in all he wrote 
as a man of an amiable character, and free from 
the vanity of the ordinary rhetoricians, though one 
perceives the silent consciousness of his powers. He 
was an unaffected Platonic philosopher, and lived 
with his whole soul in Athens, which was to him a 
world, and which made him forget Rome, its em¬ 
peror, and everything else. All this forms a very 
charming feature in his character. Whenever he 
touches upon the actual state «f things in which he 
lived, he shews his master-mind. He was the first 
writer after Tiberius that greatly contributed to¬ 
wards the revival of Greek literature.” (Comp. 
Philostratus, Vit. Soph. i. 7 ; Photius, Bib!. Cod. 
*209; Svnesius, A'iwv $ irepl rrjs Kar’ avrdv 8ca- 
ycoyrjt ; Suid. s. v. Altov ; Westermann, Gesch. d. 
Griech. Beredis. $ 87, &c., and Beilnge x. p. 317, 
&c.; Empevius, de Exilio Dionis Chrisostomi , Braun¬ 
schweig, 1040, Ovo.) 

Passing over the editions of separate orations of 
Dion Chrysostomu8, we mention only those which 
contain all of them. The first was edited by D. 
Paravisinus at Milan (1470, 4to.), and was fol¬ 
lowed bv that of Aldus Manutius. (Venice, 1551, 
Ovo.) The next edition of importance is that of 
Cl. Morel (Paris, 1601), which was reprinted in 
1623 with a I*atin translation of Nnogcorgius and 
notes by Morel. A very good critical edition is 
that of Reiske, Leipzig, 1704, 2 vols. 8vo. The 
first volume of a new critical edition by Emperius 
appeared in 1844. [L. S.] 

DIONAEA (Aiwraia), a metronymic form of 
Dione, and applied to her daughter Aphrodite. 
(Orph. Arg. 1320; Virg. Aen. iii. 19.) The name 
is also applied as an epithet to things which were 
sacred to her, such as the dove. (Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 
00.) [L. S.] 

DIO'NE (A(w^n), a female Titan, a daughter of 
Oceanus and Tcthys (Hesiod. Tieog. 353), and, ac¬ 
cording to others, of Uranus and Ge, or of Aether 
and Ge. (Hvgin. Fab. Praef.; Apollod. i. 1. § 3.) 
She was beloved by Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of Aphrodite. (Apollod. i. 3. § i.; Horn. IL 
v. 370, Ac.) When Aphrodite was wounded by 
Diomedes, Dione received her daughter in Olympus, 
and pronounced the threat respecting the punish¬ 
ment of Diomedes. (Horn. II. v. 405.) Dione was 
present, with other divinities, at the birth of Apollo 
and Artemis in Delos. (Horn. Hymn, in Del. 93 .) 
At the foot of Lepreon,on the western coast of Pe- 
loponnesus, there was a grove sacred to her (Strab. 
viii. p. 346), and in other places she was worshipped 
in the temples of Zeus. (Strab. vii. p. 329.) In 
some traditions she. is called the mother of Diony¬ 
sus. (Schol. ad Pi?id. Pytii. iii. 177 ; Hesych. s. v. 
B (zkxov Aiuvtjs.) There are three more mythical 
personages of this name. (Apollod. i. 2. § 7; Hygin. 
Fab. 83; Pherecyd. p. 115, ed. Sturz.) [L. S.] 

DIONY'SIADES or DIONY'SIDES(Aio*/i;<ti- 
(x5rjs, Aiowa'iS^s). 1. Of Mallus in Cilicia, a tragic 
poet, of whom nothing more is known. (Suid. s .».) 

2. Of Tarsus, a tragic poet, was, according to 
Strabo (xiv. p. 675), the best of the poets in the 


“ Tragic Pleiad " of the Alexandrian grammarians. 
(Fabric, ii. p. 296.) [P. S.] 

DIONY'SICLES ( AiovutriKXrjs ), a statuary of 
Miletus, who made the statue of Democrates of 
Tenedos, a victor in wrestling at Olympia. (Paus. 
vi 17. § 1.) [P. S.] 

DIONYSIDO'RUS (Aiovvtrldwpos), an Alex¬ 
andrian grammarian of the school of Aristarchus, 
is quoted in the Venetian scholia on the Iliad (ii. 
Ill), and probably wrote on the Homeric poems. 
(Villoison, Proleg. ad II. p. 30.) [L. S.] 

DIONYSIODO'RUS. 1. A statuary and worker 
in silver, and a disciple of Critias. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. §25.) 

2. Of Colophon, a painter of some note. (Plin. 
XXXV. II. a. 40. § 42.) [P. S.] 

DIONY'SIUS (Aiovihrios), tyrant of Hkrac- 
lbja on the Euxine. He was a son of Clearchus, 
who had assumed the tyranny in his native place, 
and was succeeded by his son Timotheus. After 
the death of the latter, Dionysius succeeded in the 
tyranny, about the time of the battle of Chaeroncia, 
b. c. 338. After the destruction of the Persian 
empire by Alexander the Great, Dionysius at¬ 
tempted to extend his dominions in Asia. In the 
meantime, some of the citizens of Heracleia, who 
had l>ecn driven into exile by their tyrants, ap¬ 
plied to Alexander to restore the republican go¬ 
vernment at Heracleia, but Dionysius, with the 
assistance of Alexander's sister, Cleopatra, con¬ 
trived to prevent any steps being taken to that 
effect. But still he does not appear to have felt 
very safe in his position, as we may conjecture 
from the extreme delight with which he received 
the news of Alexander's death, in consequence of 
which he erected a statue of tddugla, that is, joy 
or peace of mind. The exiled Hcmcleans now ap¬ 
plied to Perdiccas, against whom Dionysius endea¬ 
voured to secure himself by joining his enemies. 
Dionysius therefore married Amastris, the former 
wife of Craterus, who secured to him considerable 
advantages. A friendship with Antigonus was 
formed by assisting him in bis war against Asan- 
dcr, and Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigonus, mar¬ 
ried Dionysius’s daughter by his first wife. Dio¬ 
nysius thus remained in the undisturbed possession 
of the tyranny for many years. In u. c. 306, 
when the surviving generals of Alexander assumed 
the title of kings, Dionysius followed their example, 
but he died soon after. He was an unusually fat 
man, which increased at length to such a degree 
that he could take no food, which was therefore 
introduced into his stomach by artificial means. 
At last, however, he was choked by his own fat. 
He is said to have been the mildest and justest of 
all the tyrants that had ever lived. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Zathras, and, after the death of 
the latter, by bis second son Clearchus II. The 
death of Dionysius must have taken place in u. c. 
306 or 305, as, according to Diodorus, he died at 
the age of 55, and after a reign of 32 years, for 
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which others say 33 years. (Diod. xvi. 88, xx. 
70; Athen. xii. p. 549; Aelian, V. II. ix. 13; 
Mcmnon, ap. Phot. Cod. 224.) [L. S.] 

DIONY'SIUS ( Aiovuatos ) the Elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse, must have been born in b. c. 431 or 
430, as we are told that he was twenty-five years 
old when he first obtained the sovereignty of Sy¬ 
racuse. (Cic. Tusc. v. 20.) We know nothing of 
his family, but that his father’s name was Henno- 
crates, and that he was bom in a private but not 
low station, so that he received an excellent edu¬ 
cation, and began life in the capacity of a clerk in 
a public office. (Cic. Tusc. v. 20, 2*2; Diod. xiii. 
91, 98, xiv. 66 ; Isocr. Philip. § 73; Dem. c. LcpL 
§ 141, p. 506; Polyaen. Slrateg. v. 2. § 2.) He 
appears to have early taken part in the political 
dissensions which agitated Syracuse after the de¬ 
struction of the great Athenian armament, and hav¬ 
ing joined in the attempt of Hermocrates, the 
leader of the aristocratieal party, to effect by force 
his restoration from exile, was so severely wounded 
as to be left for dead upon the spot. (Diod. xiii. 
75.) We next hear of him as serving with dis¬ 
tinction in the great war against the Carthaginians, 
who had invaded Sicily under Hannibal, the son 
of disco, and successively reduced and destroyed 
Selinus, Hiraem, and Agrigentuin. These disas¬ 
ters, and especially the failure of the Syracusan 
general, Daphnaeus, to relieve Agrigentuin, had 
created a general spirit of discontent and alarm, 
both at Syracuse and among the aliics, of which 
Dionysius skilfully availed himself. He came for¬ 
ward in the popular assembly as the accuser of the 
unsuccessful commanders, and, being supported by 
Philistus, the historian, and Hippurinus, men of 
wealth and influence, he succeeded in procuring a 
decree for deposing the existing generals, and ap¬ 
pointing others in their stead, among whom was 
Dionysius himself. (Diod. xiii. 91, 92; AristoL 
PM. v. 5, 6.) 11 is efforts seem from this time to 
have been directed towards supplanting his new 
colleagues and obtaining the sole direction of af¬ 
fairs. He persuaded the Syracusans to recall the 
exiles, most of whom were probably partizans of 
Hermocrates, and would readily admit him as their 
leader, and secretly accused his colleagues in the 
command of holding intelligence with the enemy. 
Being soon after sent to Gela with the separate 
command of a body of auxiliaries, lie there carried 
on similar intrigues, and when he thought that he 
had sufficiently secured to himself the favour both 
of the people of Gela and of his own troops, he 
returned abruptly to Syracuse, and brought before 
the assembled people distinct charges of corruption 
and treachery against his brother generals. These 
found ready belief, and it was determined to depose 
all tbe others and appoint Dionysius sole general, 
with full powers. (Diod. xiii. 92—94.) Ibis 

was in the spring of the year b. c. 405, the first 
appointment of Dionysius as one of the generals 
having been in Dec. 406. Comp. Clinton,/’.//.ii. 
p. 82; Diod. l.c.; Dionys. vii. 1.) According to 
Plutarch, indeed, Hipparinus, who is represented 
by Aristotle (PM. v. 6) as lending his aid to pro¬ 
cure the elevation of Dionysius, was at first ap¬ 
pointed his colleague in the chief command (Plut, 
Dion , 3) ; but, if this be not a mistake, his autho¬ 
rity could have been little more than nominal, as 
lie plays no part in the subsequent transactions. 

The position of general autocrator by no means 
implied in itself the exercise of sovereign power, but 
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the measures of Dionysius 6oon rendered it such; 
and we may date from this period the commencement 
of his reign, or tyranny, which continued without 
interruption for 38 years. His first step was to pro¬ 
cure, on the ground of an attempt on his life, whether 
real or pretended, the appointment of a body-guard, 
which he speedily increased to the number of 1000 
men: at the same time he induced the Syracusans 
to double the pay of all the troops, and took every 
means to ingratiate himself with the mercenaries, 
taking care to replace those officers who were un¬ 
favourable to him by creatures of his own. By his 
marriage with the daughter of Hermocrates he 
secured to himself the support of all the remaining 
partizans of that leader, and he now found himself 
strong enough to procure the condemnation and 
execution of Daphnaeus and Dcmarchus, the heads 
of the opposite party. (Diod. xiii. 95, 96.) 

His first operations in the war against the Car¬ 
thaginians were, however, unsuccessful. Having 
advanced with a large army to the relief of Gela, 
then besieged by Himilco, he was defeated, and 
deemed it prudent to retire, taking with him the 
inhabitants both of Gela itself and the neighbour¬ 
ing Camarina. This reverse gave a severe shock 
to his popularity, of which his enemies at Syracuse 
availed themselves to attempt to overthrow his 
power. For a moment they were masters of the 
city, but Dionysius disconcerted their plans by the 
suddenness of his return, and compelled them to 
quit the city, though not until his unfortunate wife 
had fallen a victim to their cruelty. (Diod. xiii. 
108 —1 1 3, xiv. 44 ; Plut. Dion, 3.) He soon after¬ 
wards gladly accepted the overtures of the Cartha¬ 
ginian general Himilco, whose army had suffered 
greatly from a pestilence, and concluded peace with 
Carthage b. c. 405. (Diod. xiii. 114.) 

He was now able to devote his whole attention 
to strengthening and consolidating his power at 
home. lie converted the island of Ortygia into a 
strong fortress, in which he took up his own resi¬ 
dence, and allowed no one but his own immediate 
dependents to dwell; and while he courted the 
favour of the populace by assigning them lands and 
houses, he augmented their numbers by udmitting 
many aliens and ncwly-frccd slaves to the rights of 
citizenship. These measures naturally gave um¬ 
brage to the higher class of citizens who formed 
the heavy-armed infantry, and they took advantage 
of an expedition on which he led them against the 
Sicelians to break out into open revolt. They were 
instantly joined by the exiles who had established 
themselves at Aetna, and Dionysius was compelled 
to take refuge in the island which he had so re¬ 
cently fortified. From this danger, however, he 
managed to extricate himself by the aid of a body 
of Campanian mercenaries, seconded by the dissen¬ 
sions which broke out among his enemies. Some 
of these submitted to him on favourable terms ; the 
rest retired to Aetna. (Diod. xiv. 7—9.) From 
this time his authority at Syracuse appears to have 
been undisputed. He soou after took advantage 
of the harvest time to disarm those citizens whom 
he had still cause to fear, and reduced the fortress 
of Aetna, which had been the stronghold of the 
exiles disaffected to his government. (Ib. cc. 10, 

14 ‘). 

His arms were next directed against the Chalci- 
dian cities of Sicily. Naxos, Catana, and Leon- 
tini, successively fell into his power, either by 
force or treacherj'. The inhabitants were either 
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sold as slaves or compelled to migrate to Syracuse. 
Naxos was utterly destroyed, and Catana occupied 
by a colony of Campanian mercenaries, B. c. 
403. (Diod. xiv. 14, 15.) For several years after 
this he appears to have been occupied in strengthen¬ 
ing his power and in preparations for renewing the 
war with Carthage. Among these may be reckoned 
the great works which he at this time erected,— 
the docks adapted for the reception of several hun¬ 
dred ships, and the wall of 30 stadia in length, en¬ 
closing the whole extent of the Epipolae, the magni¬ 
ficence of which is attested by its existing remains 
at the present day. (Diod. xiv. 18, 42 ; Smith's 
Sicily, p. 167.) 

It was not till b. c. 397 that Dionysius con¬ 
sidered himself sufficiently strong, or his prepara¬ 
tions enough advanced, to declare war against Car¬ 
thage. He had in the mean time assembled a 
large army of auxiliary and mercenary troops, and 
a fleet of two hundred ships, remarkable for the 
number of quadriremes and quinqueremes which 
were seen in it for the first time. The Cartha¬ 
ginians had been greatly weakened by the ravages 
of a pestilence in Africa, and were unprepared for 
war. Dionysius was immediately joined not only 
by the Greeks of Gela, Agrigentum, Himcra, and 

Selimia, which hud become tributary to Carthago 

by the late treaty of 405, but by the Sicelians of 
the interior, and even the Sicanians, in general the 
firm allies of Carthage. He thus advanced without 
opposition from one end of Sicily to the other, and 
laid siege to Motya, one of the chief strongholds of 
the Carthaginians, which fell into his power after 
a long and desperate resistance, prolonged till near 
the close of the summer. Scgesta, however, suc¬ 
cessfully resisted his efforts, and the next year 
(u. c. 396) the arrival of a great Carthaginian 
armament under Ilimilco changed the face of 
affairs. Motya was quickly recovered ; the Sica¬ 
nians and Sicelians abandoned the Syracusan al¬ 
liance for that of the enemy,and Ilimilco advanced 
unopposed as far as Messana, which he carried by 
assault, and utterly destroyed. The Syracusan 
fleet under Leptines, the brother of Dionysius, was 
totally defeated; and the latter, not (hiring to risk 
a battle, withdrew witli his land forces, and shut 
himself up within the walls of Syracuse. Aban¬ 
doned by the other Sicilian Greeks, and besieged 
by the Carthaginians both by sea and land, his 
situation appeared to be desperate. It is even said 
that he was on the point of giving up all for lost, 
and making his escape, but was deterred by one of 
his friends observing, “ that sovereign power was 
an honourable winding-sheet.” (Isocrat. Archi- 
dam. § 49; Aelian. V II. iv. 8; but compare 
Diod. xiv. 8.) A pestilence shortly after broke 
out in the Carthaginian camp, which a second time 
proved the salvation of Syracuse. Dionysius ably 
availed himself of the state of weakness to which 
the enemy was thus reduced, and by a sudden 
attack both by sea and land, defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginian army, and burnt great part of their fleet. 
Still he was glad to consent to a secret capitulation, 
by which the Carthaginians themselves were allowed 
to depart unmolested, abandoning both their allies 
and foreign mercenaries, who, thus left without a 
leader, were quickly dispersed. (Diod. xiv. 41 

— 76 .) 

No peace was concluded with Carthage upon 
this occasion ; but the effects of their late disastrous 
expedition, and the revolt of their subjects in 
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Africa, prevented the Carthaginians from renewing 
hostilities against Syracuse until the summer of 
393, when Mago, who had succeeded Himilco in 
the command, having renewed the alliance with 
the Sicelians, advanced towards Messana, but was 
defeated by Dionysius near Abacaenum. The next 
year (b. c. 392) he marched against the Syracusan 
territory with a much greater force; but Dionysius 
having secured the alliance of Agyris, tyrant of 
Agyrium, was enabled to cut off the supplies of the 
enemy, and thus reduced them to such distress, 
that Mago was compelled to treat for peace. The 
Syracusans also were weary of the war, and a 
treaty was concluded, by which the Carthaginians 
abandoned their Sicelian allies, and Dionysius be¬ 
came master of Tauromenium: in other respects, 
both parties remained nearly as before. (Diod. 

xiv. 90, 95, 96.) 

This treaty left Dionysius at leisure to continue 
the ambitious projects in which he had previously 
engaged against the Greek cities in Italy. Already, 
before the Carthaginian war, he had secured the 
alliance of the Locrians by marrying Doris, the 
daughter of one of their principal citizens. Hhc- 
gium, on the contrary, had been uniformly hostile 
to him, and was the chief place of refuge of the 
Syracusan exiles. (Diod. xiv. 40.) Hence 
Dionysius established at Messana, after its destruc¬ 
tion by Himilco, a colony of citizens from Locri 
and its kindred city of Mcdama,to bo a stronghold 
against Hhcgium. (xiv. 78.) His designs in this 
quarter attracted so much attention, that the prin¬ 
cipal Greek cities in Italy, which were at the same 
time hard pressed by the Lucaniani of the interior, 
concluded a league for their common defence at 
once ngain6t the barbarians and Dionysius. The 
latter retaliated by entering into alliance with the 
Lucanians, and sending a fleet to their assistance 
under his brother Leptines, b. c. 390. (xiv. 91, 
100—102.) The next year he gained a decisive 
victory over the combined forces of the Italian 
Greeks at the river Helorus; and this success was 
followed by the reduction of Caulonia, Hipponium, 
and finally, after a siege protracted for nearly 
eleven months, of Rhegium itself, b. c. 387. (xiv. 
103—108, 111.) The inhabitants of the conquered 
cities were for the most part removed to Syracuse, 
and their territory given up to the Locrians. 

Dionysius was now at the summit of his great¬ 
ness, and during the twenty years that elapsed 
from this period to his death, possessed an amount 
of power and influence far exceeding those enjoyed 
by any other Greek before the time of Alexander. 
In Sicily he held undisputed rule over the eastern 
half of the island, while the principal cities of the 
interior and those along the north coast, as far as 
Cephalocdium, were either subject to him, or held 
by his close and dependent allies, (xiv. 78, 96.) 
In Italy it is difficult to estimate the precise ex¬ 
tent of his influence: direct dominion he had ap¬ 
parently none. But his allies, the Locrians, were 
masters of the whole southern extremity of the 
peninsula, and his powerful fleets gave him the 
command both of the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic 
seas. In the former he repressed the piracies of 
the Etruscans, and, under pretence of retaliation, 
led a fleet of 60 triremes against them, with which 
he took the town of Pyrgi, the port of Caere, and 
plundered its wealthy temple of Matuta. (Diod. 

xv. 14 ; Strab. v. p.226 ; Pseud.-Aristot. Oeconom . 
ii. 2.) On this occasion he is also said to have 
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assailed Corsica (Strab. 1. c.), but probably did not said even on the same day—Doris, a Locrian oi 
form any permanent establishment there. The distinguished birth, and Aristomache, a Syracusan, 
sovereignty of the Adriatic seems to have been a the daughter of his old patron and supporter Hip- 
favourite object of his ambition. He endeavoured parinus. (Diod. xiv. 44 ; Plut. Dion, 3.) By the 
to secure it by establishing a colony on the island former he had three children, of which the eldest 
of Lissa, or, according to other accounts, at Lissus was his successor, Dionysius. Aristomache bore 
in Epeirus (comp. Scymn. Chius, 1. 412; Diod. him two sons, Hipparinus and Nysajus, and two 
xv. 13, 14), where he kept up a considerable naval daughters, Sophrosyne and Arete. (Plut. Dion , 6 ; 
force, and another at Adria in Picenum. (Etym. Corn. Nep. Dion , 1 ; A then. x. pp. 435—6.) 
Magn. s. v., ASplay.) Ancona too was probably The character of Dionysius has been drawn in 
founded by him at the same time. (Plin. H. N. the blackest colours by many ancient writers; he 
iii. 13 ; Strab. v. p.241 ; Arnold's Rome , vol. i. appears indeed to have become a sort of type of a 


p. 437.) With the same view he sent a squadron 
to assist the Lacedaemonians in preventing the 
Athenians from establishing themselves at Coreyra, 
». c. 373. (Xen. Hell. vi. 2. §§ 4, 33.) The ex¬ 
tent of his commercial relations may be inferred 
from his importing horses for his chariots from the 
Venetian tribes at the head of the Adriatic. (Strab. 
v. p. 212.) As early as b. c. 402 he is mentioned 
as sending large supplies of com to relieve a scarcity 
at Home. (Liv. iv. 52; Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. ii. 
p. 564.) At the same time he took every oppor¬ 
tunity of extending his relations with foreign 
powers, and strengthening himself by alliances. 
Thus we find him assisting the Illyrians against 
their neighbours the Molossians (Diod. xiv. 13), 
and concluding a treaty with the (Jauls, who had 
lately made their appearance in Italy, and who 
continued from this time to furnish a considerable 
part of his mercenary troops. (Justin, xx. 5; Xen. 
Ucll.vW. l.$$ 20,31.) In Greece itself he cultivated 

the friendship of the Lacedaemonians, to whose 
support ho had been greatly indebted in the earlier 
days of his rule (Diod. xiv. 10, 70); and among 
the last acts of his reign was the sending an 
auxiliary force in two successive years to support 
them against the increasing power of the Thebans. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1. $§ 20, 28; Diod. xv. 70.) 

He also conciliated, but by what means we know 
not, the favour of the Athenians, so that they be¬ 
stowed upon him the freedom of their city. (Epist. 
Philipp, up. Dem. p. 176, ed. Bekk.) 

The peace with Carthage did not remain unin¬ 
terrupted during the whole of this period, but the 
wars were not of any great importance, and are 
not known to us in detail. In B. c. 383 the in¬ 
trigues of Dionysius with the subject allies of Car¬ 
thage led to a renewal of hostilities. Two great 
battles, the sites of both of which are uncertain, 
decided the fortune of the war. In the first Diony¬ 
sius was completely victorious, and Mago, the Car¬ 
thaginian general, fell; but in the second the 
Syracusans were defeated with great slaughter. 
Pence was concluded 60 on after, by which the river 
Halycus was fixed ns the boundary of the two 
powers. (Diod. xv. 15—17.) Dionysius seems 
to have been again the aggressor in a fresh war 
which broke out in B.c. 368, and in which he a 
second time advanced with his army to the extreme 
western point of Sicily, and laid siege to Lily- 
baeum. Hostilities were however suspended on 
the approach of winter, and before they could be 
resumed Dionysius died at Syracuse, b. c. 367. His 
last illness is said to have been brought on by ex¬ 
cessive feasting; but according to some accounts, 
his death was hastened by his medical attendants, 
in order to secure the succession for his son. 
(Diod. xv. 74 ; Plut. Dion , 6; Com. Nep. Dion , 2.) 
After the death of his first wife, Dionysius had 
married almost exactly at the same time—some 


tyrant, in its worst sense, and it is probable that 
many of the anecdotes of him related by Cicero, 
Aelian, Polyaenus, and other later writers, arc 
grossly exaggerated; but the very circumstance 
that he was so regarded in opposition to Gelon and 
others of the older tyrants (see Plut. Dion, 5) is in 
itself a proof that the opprobrium was not alto¬ 
gether undeserved. He was undoubtedly a man 
of great energy and activity of mind, as well as 
great personal courage ; but he was altogether un¬ 
scrupulous in the means which ho employed to 
attain his ends, and had no thought beyond his 
own personal aggrandizement. Thus while he 
boasted that he left to his son an empire held to¬ 
gether with bonds of iron (Plut. Dion , 7), he 
exhausted his subjects by excessive taxation, and 
was obliged to have recourse to every kind of ex¬ 
pedient to amass money. (Aristot. Pol. v. 11; 
Pseud.-Aristot. Occonom. ii. 2. The statements of 
the latter must be received with caution, but they 
are conclusive ns to the general fact.) Diodorus 
tells us that, when his power became firmly esta¬ 
blished, he abated much of his former severity (xi v. 
45), and he gave a signal instance of clemency in 
his treatment of the Italian Greeks who had fallen 
into his power at the battle of the Ilelorus. (Diod. 
xiv. 105.) But it is probable that the long pos¬ 
session of absolute power had an injurious effect 
upon his character, and much apparent inconsist¬ 
ency may be accounted for in this manner. In his 
latter years he became extremely suspicious, and 
apprehensive of treachery even from his nearest 
friends, and is said to have adopted the most ex¬ 
cessive precautions to guard against it. Many of 
these stories have however an air of great exagge¬ 
ration. (Cic. Tusc. v. 20 ; Plut Dion. 9.) 

Though his government was oppressive in a 
financial point of view, Dionysius seems to have 
contributed much to the greatness of Syracuse it¬ 
self, both by increasing the population with the 
inhabitants removed from many conquered cities, 
and by adorning it with splendid temples and other 
public edifices, so as to render it unquestionably 
the greatest of all Greek cities. (Diod. xv. 13; 
Isocrat. Pancgyr. § 145.) At the same time he 
displayed his magnificence by sending splendid 
deputations to the Olympic games, and rich pre¬ 
sents both to Olympia and Delphi. (Diod. xiv. 
109, xvi. 57.) , Nor was he without literary am¬ 
bition. In the midst of his political and military 
cares he devoted himself assiduously to poetry, and 
not only caused his poems to be publicly recited at 
the Olympic games, but repeatedly contended for 
the prize of tragedy at Athens. Here he several 
times obtained the second and third prizes; and, 
finally, just before bis death, bore away the first 
prize at the Lenaea, with a play called “The Ran¬ 
som of Hector.” These honours seem to prove 
that his poetry could not have been altogether so 
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contemptible as it is represented by later writers; 
but only the titles of some of his dramas and a few 
detached lines are preserved to us. He is especially 
blamed for the use of far-fetched and unusual ex¬ 
pressions. (Diod. xiv. 109 ; xv. 74; Tzetz. ChiL 
v. 178—185; Cic. Tuso. v. 22; Lucian, ado. ln- 
doctum. $ 15; Ueliadius, ap. Pliotium. p. 532, b. 
ed. Bekk.) Some fragments of his tragedies will 
be found in Stobacus ( FlorUey . 38,2 ; 38, 6; 49,9 ; 
98, 30 ; 105, 2; 125, 8 ; Edogae , i. 4, 19) and in 
Athenaeus. (ix. p. 401, f.) 

In accordance with the same spirit we find him 
seeking the society of men distinguished in litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, entertaining the poet Philoxe- 
nus at his table, patronizing the Pythagorean 
philosophers, who were at this time numerous in 
Italy and Sicily, and inviting Plato to Syracuse, 
lie however soon after sent the latter away from 
Sicily in disgrace; and though the story of his 
having caused him to be sold as a slave, as well as 
that of his having sent Philoxenus to the stone 
quarries for ridiculing his bad verses, are probably 
gross exaggerations, they may well have been so 
far founded in fact, that his intercourse with these 
persons was interrupted by some sudden burst of 
capricious violence. (Diod. xv. 6, 7; Plut Di<m, 5; 
Lucian, adv. Indoct. § 15; Tzetz. ChiL v. 152,&c.; 
but compare Athen. i. p. 6, f.) He is also 
said to have avenged himself upon Plato in a more 
legitimate manner by writing a play against him. 
(Tzetz. CM. v. 182—185.) 

The history of Dionysius was written by his 
friend and contemporary Philistus, as well as by 
Ephorus and Tinmens; but none of these authors 
are now extant. Diodorus is our chief, indeed 
ulmost our sole, authority for the events of his 
reign. An excellent review of his government and 
character is given in Arnold’s History of Koine. 
(Vol. i. c. 21.) Mitford's elaborate account of his 
reign is rather an apology than a history, and is 
very inaccurate ns well ns partial. [K. H. B.] 

DION Y'SIUS (Aiovvffios) the Younger, tyrant 
of Syracuse, son of the preceding, succeeded his 
father in the possession of supreme power at Syra¬ 
cuse, B. c. 367. Something like the form of a po¬ 
pular election, or at least the confirmation of his 
power by the people, appears to have been thought 
necessary ; but it could have been merely nominal, 
as the amount of his mercenary force and the forti¬ 
fications of the citadel secured him the virtual so¬ 
vereignty. (Diod. xv. 74.) Dionysius was at this 
time under thirty years of age : he had been 
brought up at his father's court in idleness and 
luxury, and studiously precluded from taking any 
part in public alFairs. (Plut. Dion, 9.) The con¬ 
sequences of this education were quickly manifested 
as soon sis he ascended the throne: the ascendancy 
which Dion, and through his means Plato, obtained 
for a time over his mind was undermined by flat¬ 
terers and the companions of his pleasures, who 
persuaded him to give himself up to the most un¬ 
bounded dissipation. Of the public events of his 
reign, which lasted between eleven and twelve 
years (Diod. xv. 73; Clinton, F. II. ii. p. 268), 
we have very little information : he seems to have 
succeeded to his father's influence in the south of 
Italy as well as to his dominion in Sicily, and to 
have followed up his views in regard to the Adria¬ 
tic, for which end he founded two cities in Apulia. 
We also find him sending a third auxiliary force 
to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians. (Xen. 
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Hell. vii. 4. § 12.) But his character was peaceful 
and indolent; he hastened to conclude by a treaty 
the war with the Carthaginians, in which he found 
himself engaged on his accession; and the only 
other war that he undertook was one against the 
Lucanians, probably in defence of his Italian 
allies, which he also quickly brought to a close. 
(Diod. xvi. 5.) Philistus, the historian, who, after 
having been one of his father's chief supporters, 
had been subsequently banished by him, enjoyed 
the highest place in the confidence of the younger 
Dionysius, and appears to have been charged with 
the conduct of all his military enterprises. Notwith¬ 
standing his advanced age, he is represented as 
rather encouraging than repressing the excesses of 
Dionysius, and joining with the party who sought 
to overthrow the power of Dion, and ultimately 
succeeded in driving him into exile. The banish¬ 
ment of Dion contributed to render Dionysius un¬ 
popular among the Syracusans, who began also to 
despise him for his indolent nnd dissolute life, as 
well ns for his habitual drunkenness. Yet his 
court seems to have been at this time a great place 
of resort for philosophers and men of letters: be¬ 
sides Plato, whom he induced by the most urgent 
entreaties to pay him a second visit, Aristippus of 
Cyrcnc, Eudoxus of Cnidus, Spcusippus, and 
others, are stated to have spent some time with 
him at Syracuse; and he cultivated a friendly in¬ 
tercourse with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of 
Magna GTaccia. (Plut. Dion, 18-20; Diog. L.iert. 
iii. 21, 23; Aelian, V. II. iv. 18, vii. 17; Pseud.- 
Plat. Epusl. 6.) Much doubt indeed attaches to 
all the stories related by Plutarch and other late 
writers concerning the intercourse of Plato with 
Dionysius, but they can hardly have been altoge¬ 
ther destitute of foundation. 

Dionysius was absent from Syracuse at the time 
that Dion landed in Sicily : the news of that event 
and of the sudden defection of the Syracusans 
reached him at Caulonia, and he instantly returned 
to Syracuse, where the citadel still held out for 
him. But his attempts at negotiation having prov¬ 
ed abortive, the sallies of his troops having been re¬ 
pulsed, and the fleet which Philistus had brought 
to his succour having been defeated, he despaired 
of success, and sailed away to Italy with his most 
valuable property, leaving the citadel of Syracuse 
in charge of his son, Apollocrates, b. c. 356. (Diod. 
xvi. 11—13, 16, 17; Plut Dion, 26—37.) 

Dionysius now repaired to Locri, the native city 
of his mother, Doris, where he was received in the 
most friendly manner by the inhabitants—a confi¬ 
dence of which he availed himself to occupy the 
citadel with an armed force, and thus to establish 
himself as tyrant of the city. This position he 
continued to hold for several years, during which 
period he is said to have treated the inhabitants 
with the utmost cruelty, at the same time that lie 
indulged in the most extravagant licentiousness. 
(Justin, xxi. 2, 3; Clearch. ap. Athen. xii. p. 541 ; 
Strab. vi. p.259; Aristot. Pol. v. 7.) Meanwhile 
the revolutions which had taken place at Syracuse 
seem to have prepared the way for his return. 
The history of these is very imperfectly known to 
us: but, after the death of Dion, one tyrant fol¬ 
lowed another with great rapidity. Callippus, the 
murderer of Dion, was in his turn driven from the 
city bj' Hipparinus (son of the elder Dionysius by 
Aristoraache, and therefore nephew of Dion), who 
reigned but two years: another of Dion’s nephews, 
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Nysaeus, subsequently obtained tlie supreme power, | 
and was in possession of it when Dionysius pre¬ 
sented himself before Syracuse with a fleet, and 
became master of the city by treachery. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, this took place in the tenth year 
after his expulsion, b. c. 340*. (Diod. xvi. 31, 
30; Justin, xxi. 3; Athen. xi. p. 508; Plut. 
TSmoL 1.) The Locrians meanwhile took advan¬ 
tage of his absence to revolt against him: they 
drove out the garrison which lie had left, and 
wreaked their vengeance in the most cruel manner 
on his wife and daughters. (Strab. vi. p.200 ; de¬ 
arth. ap. Athen . xii. p. 541.) Dionysius was not 
however able to reestablish himself firmly in his 
former power. Most of the other cities of Sicily 
had shaken off the yoke of Syracuse, and were 
governed severally by petty tyrants: one of these, 
Hicetas, who had established himself nt Leontini, 
afforded a rallying point to the disaffected Syra¬ 
cusans, with whom he joined in making war on 
Dionysius, and succeeded in gaining possession of 
the greater port of the city, and blockading the 
tyrant anew in the fortress on the island. It was 
in this state of things that Timoleon arrived in 
Sicily, llis arms were not indeed directed in the 
first instance against Dionysius, but against Hicc- 
tas and his Carthaginian allies; but his rapid suc¬ 
cesses and the general respect entertained for his 
character induced Dionysius, who was still block¬ 
aded in the citadel, and appears to have abandoned 
all hope of ultimate success, to treat with him ra¬ 
ther than the opposite party. He accordingly sur¬ 
rendered the fortress of Ortygia into the hands of 
Timoleon, on condition of being allowed to depart 
in safety to Corinth, b. c. 343. (Diod. xvi. 65-70; 
Pint. TimoL 8—13.) Here he spent the remainder 
of his life in a private condition, and is said to 
have frequented low company, and sunk gradually 
into a very degraded and abject state. According 
to some writers, he was reduced to support himself 
by keeping a school; others say, that he became 
one of the attendants on the rites of Cybele, a set 
of mendicant priests of the lowest class. His weak 
and voluptuous character render these stories by 
no means improbable, although it seems certain 
that he was in the first instance allowed to take 
with him a considerable portion of his wealth, and 
must have occupied an honourable position, ns we 
find him admitted to familiar intercourse with Phi¬ 
lip of Macedon. Some anecdotes are preserved of 
him that indicate a ready wit and considerable 
shrewdness of observation. (Plut. TimoL 14, 15; 
Justin, xxi. 5; Clearch. ap. Athen. xii. p. 541 ; 
Aelian, V. II. vi. 12; Cic. Tusc. iii. 12.) 

There are no authentic coins of either of the 
two Dionysii: probably the republican forms were 
still so far retained, notwithstanding their virtual 
despotism, that all coins struck under their rule 
bore the name of the city only. According to 
M'uller (Archaol. d. Kunst. p. 128), the splendid 
silver coins, of the weight of ten drachms, com¬ 
monly known as Syracusan medallions, belong for 
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the most part to the period of their two reigns. 
Certain Punic coins, one of which is represented 
in the annexed cut, are commonly ascribed to the 
younger Dionysius, but only oil the authority of 
Goltzius (a noted falsifier of coins and their in¬ 
scriptions), who has published a similar coin with 
the name AIONT2IOT. [E. H. B.] 

DIONY'SIUS, PAPI'RIUS, praefectus an- 

nonae under Coin modus. Having procured by his 
intrigues the destruction of the favourite Oleander 
[Oleander], he himself soon after fell a victim 
to the cruelty of the tyrant. (Dion Cass, lxxii. 
13, 14.) [W. R.] 

DION Y'SIUS ( Aiovvcrios ), literary. The 
number of persons of this name in the history of 
Greek literature is very great. Meursius was the 
first that collected a list of them and added some 
account of each (Gronov. Thesaur. Ant. Oraec. x. 
p. 577, &c.); his list has been still further in¬ 
creased by Ionsius (Hist. Philos. Script, iii. 6, 
p. 42, &c.), and by Fabricius ( IHU. Or. iv. p.405), 
so that at present upwards of one hundred persons 
of the name of Dionysius are known. The list 
given by Suidas is full of the utmost confusion. 
The following list contains all, with the exception 
of those mentioned in an isolated passage merely. 

1. Aklius Dionysius, a Greek rhetorician of 
Halicarnassus, who lived in the time of the em¬ 
peror Hadrian. He was a very skilful musician, 
and wrote several works on music and its history. 
(Suid. s. v. Atovuaios.) It is commonly supposed 
that he was a descendant of the elder Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, the author of the Roman Archaeo¬ 
logy. Respecting his life nothing further is known. 
The following works, which are now lost, are attri- 

| buted to him by the ancients; 1. A Dictionary of 
Attic words (’Attikci ov6para) in five books, dedi¬ 
cated to one Scymnus. Photius (DiU. Cod. 152) 
speaks in high terms of its usefulness, and states, 
that Aelius Dionysius himself made two editions 
of it, the second of which was a great improvement 
upon the first. Both editions appear to have ex¬ 
isted in the time of Photius. It seems to have 
been owing to this work that Aelius Dionysius 
was allied sometimes by the surname of Atticista. 
Meursius was of opinion that our Dionysius was 
the author of the work wcpl auXlrw /rqndruv koI 
iyK\ivotxivo»v Areas', which was published by 
Aldus Manutius (Venice, 1496) in the volume en¬ 
titled “ Horti Adonidis ; M but there is no evidence 
for this supposition. (Comp. Schol. Venet. ad Iliad. 
xv. 705; Villoison, Proleyotn. ad Horn. IL p. xxix.) 
2. A history of Music (powradl i<rropla) in 36 
books, with accounts of citharoedi, nuletne, and 
poets of all kinds. (Suid. 1. c.) 3. ‘P vB/xind unup~ 

tnjnara y in 24 books. (Suid. l.c.) 4. M ovoiktjs nai- 
Seta $ StarpiGai, in 22 books. (Suid. 1. c.) 5. A 
work in five books on what Plato had said about 
music in his woAtrcfa. (Suid. Lc.; Eudoc. p. 131.) 

2. Bishop of Alexandria, was probably a 
native of the same city. He was born of pagan 
parents, who were persons of rank and influence. 
He studied the doctrines of the various philoso¬ 
phical sects, and this led him at last to embrace 
Christianity. Origen, who was one of his teachers, 
had probably great in fine nee upon this step of his 
pupil. After having been a presbyter for some 
time, he succeeded, about a. d. 232, Ileraclas as 
the head of the theological school at Alexandria, 
and after the death of Ileraclas, who had been 
raised to the bishopric of Alexandria, Dionysius 
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succeeded him in the see, a. n. *247. During the 
persecution of the Christians by Dccius, Dionysius 
was seized by the soldiers and carried to Taposiris, 
a small town between Alexandria and Canopus, 
probably with a view of putting him to death there. 
But he escaped from captivity in a manner which 
he himself describes very minutely (ap. Euscb. 
Hist. Ecct. vi. 40). He had, however, to suffer 
still more severely in A. d. 257, during the perse¬ 
cution which the emperor Valerian instituted 
against the Christians. Dionysius made an open 
confession of his faith before the emperor’s praefecfr 
Aemilianus, and was exiled in consequence to 
Ccphro, a desert district of Libya, whither he was 
compelled to proceed forthwith, although he was 
severely ill at the time. After an exile of three 
years, an edict of Gallienus in favour of the Chris¬ 
tians enabled him to return to Alexandria, where 
henceforth he was extremely zealous in combating 
heretical opinions. In his attacks against Sabellius 
he was carried so far by his zeal, that he uttered 
things which were themselves incompatible with 
the orthodox faith; but when he was taken to ac¬ 
count by Dionysius, bishop of Rome, who convoked 
a synod for the purpose, lie readily owned that he 
had acted rashly and inconsiderately. In a. n. 265 
he was invited to a synod at Antioch, to dispute 
with Paulus of Samosata, but being prevented from 
going thither by old age and infirmity, he wrote a 
letter to the synod on the subject of the contro¬ 
versy to be discussed, and soon after, in the same 
year, lie died, after having occupied the see of 
Alexandria for a period of seventeen years. The 
church of Rome regards Dionysius as a saint, and 
celebrates his memory on the 18th of October. 
We learn from Epiphanes (Ilaeres . 69), that at 
Alexandria a church was dedicated to him. Dio¬ 
nysius wrote a considerable number of theological 
works, consisting partly of treatises and partly of 
epistles addressed to the heads of churches and to 
communities, but all that is left us of them consists 
of fragments preserved in Eusebius and others. 
A complete list of his works is given by Cave, 
from which we mention only the most import¬ 
ant. 1. On Promises, in two books, was di¬ 
rected against Nepos, and two considerable frag¬ 
ments of it are still extant. (Euseb. H. E. in. 
28, vii. 24.) 2. A work addressed to Dionysius, 
bishop of Rome, in four books or epistles, against 
Sabellius. Dionysius here excused the hasty 
assertions of which he himself had been guilty in 
attacking Sabellius. A great number of fragments 
and extracts of it are preserved in the writings of 
Athanasius and Basilius. 3. A work addressed 
to Timotheus, u On Nature,” of which extracts 
are preserved in Eusebius. ( Praep. Evany, xiv. 
23, 27.) Of his Epistles also numerous fragments 
are extant in the works of Eusebius. All that is 
extant of Dionysius, is collected in Gallandi's Bibl. 
Pair. iii. p. 481, &c., and in the separate collection 
by Simon de Mngistris, Rome, 1796, fol. (Cave, 
Ilist. Lit. i. p. 95, &c.) 

3. Of Alexandria, a son of Glaucus, a Greek 
grammarian, who flourished from the time of Nero 
to that of Trajan. He was secretary and librarian 
to the emperors in whose reign he lived, and was 
also employed in embassies. He was the teacher 
of the grammarian Parthenius, and a pupil of the 
philosopher Chaeremon, whom he also succeeded 
at Alexandria. (Athen. xi. p. 501 ; Suid. s. v. 
biovvtrm ; Eudoc. p. 133.) 
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4. Of Antioch, a sophist, who seems to have 
been a Christian, and to be the same person as the 
one to whom the nineteenth letter of Aeneas of 
Gaza is addressed. He himself is the reputed 
author of 46 letters, which are still extant. A 
Latin version of them was first printed by G. 
Cognatus, in his u Epistolae Laconicae,” Basel, 
1554, 12mo., and afterwards in J. Buckler's 
“ Thesaurus Epist. Lacon.,” 1606, 12mo. The 
Greek original was first edited by II. Stephens, in 
his Collection of Greek Epistles, Paris, 1577, 8vo. 
Meursius is inclined to attribute these Epistles to 
Dionysius of Miletus, without, however, assigning 
any reason for it. 

5. Surnamed Areiopageita, an Athenian, who 
is called by Suidas a most eminent man, who rose 
to the height of Greek erudition. He is said to 
have first studied at Athens, and afterwards at 
Heliopolis in Egypt. When he observed in Egypt 
the eclipse of the sun, which occurred during the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, he is said to have ex¬ 
claimed, “ either God himself is suffering, or he 
sympathises with some one who is suffering.” On 
his return to Athens he was made one of the 
council of the Areiopagus, whence he derives his 
surname. About A. n. 50, when St. Paul preached 
at Athens, Dionysius became a Christian (The 
Actsy xvii. 34), and it is said that he was not only 
the first bishop of Athens, but that lie was installed 
in that office by St. Paul himself. (Euseb. II. E. 
iii. 4, iv. 23; Suidas.) He is further said to have 
died the death of a martyr under most cruel tor¬ 
tures. Whether Dionysius Areiopageita ever wrote 
anything, is highly uncertain; but there exists 
under his name a number of works of a mystico- 
Christian nature, which contain ample evidence 
that they are the productions of some Neo- 
Platonist, and can scarcely have been written 
before the fifth or sixth century of our era. With¬ 
out entering upon any detail about those works, 
which would be out of place here, we need only 
remark, that they exercised a very great in¬ 
fluence upon the formation and development of 
Christianity in the middle ages. At the timo of 
the Carlovingian emperors, those works were in¬ 
troduced into western Europe in a Latin transla¬ 
tion made by Scotus Erigena, and gave the first 
impulse to that mystic and scholastic theology 
which afterwards maintained itself for centuries. 
(Fabric. BibL Gr. vii. p. 7, &c.; B&hr, GescJt. der 
Ronu Lit. im Kuroiing. ZcitaUer , § 187.) 

6. A son of Areius, the teacher .and friend of 
Augustus, who also profited by his intercourse 
with the sons of Areius, Dionysius, and Nicanor. 
(Sueton. Aug. 89; comp. Areius.) 

7. Surnamed Ascalaphus, seems to have 
written an exegesis of the Theodoris, a melic poem 
on Eros. (Etym. M. 8. v. Aiovtoios ; Athen. xi. 
p. 475.) 

8 . Of Argos, seems to have been an historian, 
as he is quoted by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. 
i. p. 139) respecting the time at which Troy was 
taken. (Comp. Schol. ad Vind. Ncni. ii. 1.) • 

9. Of Athens, is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 279) as the author of a 
work entitled Kinjaeis, that is, on conception or 
birth, which is also mentioned in the Etymologicum 
Magnum (s. v. npoiKoi'yvo'os'), where, however, the 
reading urrioetriv should be corrected into Kvrfafmv, 
and not into KTiVctnp, as Sylburg proposes. 

10. A freedman of Attic us, whose full name 
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therefore was T. Pomponius Dionysius. Both 
Cicero and Atticus were very much attached to 
him. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 8, 11, 13, 15.) 

11. A native of Bithynia, a dialectic or Mega- 
ric philosopher, who was the teacher of Theodorus 
the atheist. (Strab. xii. p. 566 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 
98.) 

12. Of Byzantium, appears to have lived before 
the time of the emperor Sevents, that is, before 
a. d. 197, and is mentioned by Stephanus of By¬ 
zantium (*. v. Xpviroiro\is) and Suidas as the 
author of an dydirKuus Botnrdpou. Suidas further 
calls him an epic poet, and states that he also wrote 
on the species of poetry called Spijyoi. Some writers 
have believed that our Dionysius of Byzantium is 
the same ns the one whose Periegesis is still extant, 
but this opinion is without foundation, and based 
only on the opinion of Suidas. The dydw\ovs 
BinrnSpov seems to have existed complete down to 
the 16th century, for P. Gyllius in his work on 
the Thracian Bosporus gave a considerable portion 
of it in a Latin translation. G. J. Vossius ob¬ 
tained a copy of a fragment of it, which his son 
Isaac had taken at Florence, and that fragment, 
which is now the only part of the Anaplus known 
to us, is printed in Du Cange’s Constantinopolis 
Christiana, in Hudson's Geoyr. Minor, vol iii., 
and in Fabriciua, BihL Gr. iv. p. 6G4, note 1. 
(Comp. Bernhardy in his edition of Dionys. Perieg. 
p. 492.) 

13. Dionysius Cassius. [Cassius, p. 626.] 

14. Dionysius Cato. [Cato, p. 634.] 

15. Of Chalcis, a Greek historian, who lived 

before the Christian era. lie wrote a work on 
the foundation of towns (ktIms) in five books, 
which is frequently referred to by the ancients. 
A considerable number of fragments of the work 
have thus been preserved, but its author is other- 
wise unknown. (Marcian. HeracL PeripL p. 5; 
Suid. s. v. XaAHiSUrj ; Harpocrat. 8. v. ’H<f>anrria 
and 'Hpaioi' rc?xos ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 558, 
1024, iv.264, adAristoph. Nub. 397 ; Dionys.Hal. 
A. R. i. 72 ; Strab. xii. p. 566 ; Plut. de Malign. 
Herod. 22 ; Scymnus, 115; Clem. Alex. St mm. i. 
p. 144; Zenob. Proved, v. 64; Apostol. xviii. 
25 ; Photius, s. w. Upa^'iKVy Tthpiocis ; Eudoc. 
p. 438.) . 

16 . Sumamed Chalcur (o XoAkous), an ancient 
Attic poet and orator, who derived his surname 
from his having advised the Athenians to coin 
brass money for the purpose of facilitating traffic. 
(Athcn. xv. p. 669.) Of his oratory we know 
nothing ; but his poems, chiefly elegies, are often 
referred to and quoted. (Plut. Nic. 5; Aristot. 
Riel. iii. 2; Athcn. xv. pp. 668, 702, x. p. 443, 
xiii. p. 602.) The fragments extant refer chiefly 
to symposiac subjects. Aristotle censures him for 
his bad metaphors, and in the fragments extant we 
still perceive a great fondness of raising the im¬ 
portance of common things by means of far-fetched 
images and allegories. The time at which he lived 
is accurately determined by the statement of 
Plutarch, that Nicias had in his house a highly 
accomplished man of the name of Hieron, who 
gave himself out to be a son of Dionysius Chalcus, 
the leader of the Attic colony to Thurii in Italy, 
which was founded in b. c. 444. (Comp. Phot. 
s. v. Qovpiogdyras, where we have probably to 
read x aAf ? instead of xaAK‘8«.) It is true, that 
other writers mention different persons as the 
leaders of that colony to Thurii, but Dionysius may 


certainly have been one of them. (Osann, Beitragc 
z. Gricelu a. Rum. Lit. i. p. 79, &c.; Wclcker, in 
the Rhein. Mus. for 1836, p. 440, &c.; Bergk, 
Poet Lyr. Grace, p. 432, &c., where the fragments 
of Dionysius are collected.)' 

17. Of Charax, in Susiana on the Arabian gulf, 
lived in the time of Augustus, who sent him to 
the east that he might record all the exploits of his 
grandson on his Parthian and Arabian expedition. 
(Plin. //. N. vi. 31.) 

18. A slave of Cicero, and a person of con¬ 
siderable literary attainments, for which reason 
Cicero employed him to instruct his son Marcus, 
and was greatly attached to him. Cicero praises 
him in several passages for his attachment, learn¬ 
ing, and honest)', and appears to have rewarded 
his virtues by emancipating him. At a later 
period, however, he complains of his want of grati¬ 
tude, and at last he felt obliged to dismiss him, 
though he very much regretted the loss of so able 
a teacher. Subsequently, however, the parties be¬ 
came reconciled. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 15, 17, 18, v. 
3, ix. 3, 12, 15, vi. 1, 2, vii. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 18, 
26, viii. 4, 5, 10, x. 2, xiii. 2, 33, ad Fam. xii. 
24, 30.) A son of this Dionysius is mentioned by 
Seneca. ( Controv. i. 4.) 

19. A slave of Cicero, who employed him as 

reader and libmrinn ; but Dionysius robbed his 
master of several books, and then esenped to Illy- 
ricum. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 3, ad Fam. y. 9,10, 11, 
13, xiii. 77.) 

20. Of Colophon, forged conjointly with Zo- 
pyriis some works which they published under 
the name of Mcnippus, the Cynic. (Diog. Laert. 
vi. 100; Schol. ad Aristoph . Av. 1299.) 

21. Of Corintii, an epic poet, who wrote somo 
metrical works, such ns Advice for Life (uiruO^Kai), 
on Causes (afria ; Suid. s. v. Atovumos; Plut .Amat. 
17), and Meteorologica. In prose ho wrote a 
commentary on Hesiod. Suidas also mentions u 
periegesis of the earth, but this is in all probability 
the production of a different person, Dionysius Pe* 
riegetes. (Eudoc. p. 132.) Some also believe that 
he was the author of a metrical work, Ai0 <k(£, which 
was likewise the work of a different person. (Bern- 
hardy, in his edit of Dionys . Perieg. p. 492, &c.) 

22. Bishop of Corinth in the latter half of the 
second century after Christ, distinguished himself 
among the prelates of his time by his piety, his 
eloquence, and the holiness of his life. He not 
only watched with the greatest care over his own 
diocese, but shewed a deep interest in the welfare 
of other communities and provinces, to which he 
addressed admonitory epistles. He died the death 
of a martyr, about a. d. 178. None of his nume¬ 
rous epistles is now extant, but a list of them is 
preserved in Eusebius (H. E. iv. 23) and Hiero¬ 
nymus (de Script 27), and a few fragments of 
them are extant in Eusebius (ii. 25, iv. 23). In 
one of them Dionysius complains that during his 
lifetime some of his epistles had been interpolated 
by heretics for the purpose of supporting their own 
views. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 44.) 

23. An Epicurean philosopher, who succeeded 
Polystratus as the head of the Epicurean school at 
Athens. He himself was succeeded by Basilides, 
and must therefore have lived about b. c. 200. 
(Diog. Laert. x. 25.) Bruckcr confounds him with 
the Stoic sumamed 6 gtradegeyos, who afterward* 
abandoned the Stoics and went over to the Cyre- 
naics. (Diog. Laert. vii. 4.) 
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24. A Greek grammarian, who Instructed 
Plato when a boy in the elements of grammar. 
(Diog. Laert iii. 5 ; Appuleius, dc Dogmat. Plat. i. 
2 ; Olyrapiod. Pit. Plat. p. 6, ed. Fischer.) He is 
probably the same person as the Dionysius who is 
mentioned in the beginning of Plato's dialogue 
'Epatrral. 

25. Of Halicarnassus, the most celebrated 
among the ancient writers of the name of Diony¬ 
sius. He was the son of one Alexander of Hali¬ 
carnassus, and was bom, according to the calcula¬ 
tion of Dodwell, between b. c. 78 and 54. Strabo 
(xiv. p. 656) calls him his own contemporary. His 
death took place soon after b. c. 7, the year in 
which he completed and published* his great work 
on the history of Rome. Respecting his parents 
and education we know nothing, nor any thing 
about his position in his native place before he 
emigrated to Rome; though some have inferred 
from his work on rhetoric, that he enjoyed a great 
reputation at Halicarnassus. All that we know 
for certain is, the information which he himself 
gives us in the introduction to his history of 
Rome (i. 7), and a few more particulars which 
we may glean from his other works. Accord¬ 
ing to his own account, he went to Italy im¬ 
mediately after the termination of the civil wars, 
about the middle of 01. 187, that is, b. c. 29. 
Henceforth he remained at Rome, and the twenty- 
two years which followed his arrival at Rome 
were mainly spent by him in making himself ac¬ 
quainted with the I^atin language and literature, 
and in collecting materials for his great work 
on Roman history, called Archacologia. We 
may assume that, like other rhetoricians of the 
time, he had commenced his career as a teacher 
of rhetoric at Halicarnassus; and his works bear 
strong evidence of bis having been similarly 
occupied at Rome. (Do Comp. Verb. 20, /•Victor. 
10.) There he lived on terms of friendship with 
many distinguished men, such ns Q. Aelius Tu- 
bero, and the rhetorician Caecilius; and it is not 
improbable that he may have received the Roman 
franchise, but his Roman name i9 not mentioned 
anywhere. Respecting the little we know about 
Dionysius, see F. Matthiii, dc Dionysio Z/alic 
Wittenberg, 1779, 4to.; Dodwell, dc Actatc Dionys. 
in Reiskc's edition of Dionysius, vol. i. p. xlvi. &c.; 
and more especially C. J. Weismann, dc Dionysii 
//(die. Vita et Script Rintcln, 1837, 4to., and 
Bus8e, dc Dionys. ZJal. Vita et Ingtnio, Berlin, 
1841, 4 to. 

All the works of Dionysius, some of which are 
completely lost, must lie divided into two classes: 
the first contains his rhetorical and critical treatises, 
all of which probably belong to an earlier period of 
bis lift—perhaps to the first years of his residence 
at Rome—than his historical works, which consti¬ 
tute the second class. 

a. Rhetorical and Critical Works .— All the pro¬ 
ductions of this class shew that Dionysius was not 
only a rhetorician of the first order, but also a most 
excellent critic in the highest and best sense of the 
term. They abound in the most exquisite remarks 
and criticisms on the works of the classical writers 
of Greece, although, at the same time, they are not 
without their faults, among which we may notice 
his hypercritical severity. But we have to remem¬ 
ber that they were the productions of an early age, 
in which the want of a sound philosophy and of a 
comprehensive knowledge, and a partiality for or 
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against certain writers led him to express opinions 
which at a maturcr age he undoubtedly regretted. 
Still, however this may be, he always evinces a 
well-founded contempt for the shallow sophistries 
of ordinary rhetoricians, and strives instead to 
make rhetoric something practically useful, and 
by his criticisms to contribute towards elevating 
and ennobling the minds of his readers., The fol¬ 
lowing works of this class are stiil extant: 1. Tex*'*? 
firjTopuctf, addressed to one Echecratcs. The pre¬ 
sent condition of this work is by no means calcu¬ 
lated to give us a correct idea of his merits and of 
his views on the subject of rhetoric. It consists 
of twelve, or according to another division, of ele¬ 
ven chapters, which have no internal connexion 
whatever, and have the appearance of being put 
together merely by accident. The treatise is there¬ 
fore generally looked upon as a collection of rheto¬ 
rical essays by different authors, some of which 
are genuine productions of Dionysius, who is ex¬ 
pressly stated by Quintilian (iii. 1. § 16) to have 
written a manual of rhetoric. Schott, the last 
learned editor of this work, divides it into four 
sections. Chap. 1 to 7, with the exclusion of the 
6 th, which is certainly spurious, may be entitled 
i iravrryvpiK&v, and contains some incoherent 
comments upon epideictic oratory, which nre any¬ 
thing but in accordance with the known views of 
Dionysius ns developed in other treatises; in addi¬ 
tion to which, Nicostmtus, a rhetorician of the nge 
of Aelius Aristcides, is mentioned in chap. 2. Chap¬ 
ters 8 and 9, ircpl lax 7 V iaTL(T / x * , ' u ' , -> treat on the 
same subject, and chap. 8 may be the production 
of Dionysius; whereas the 9th certainly belongs to 
a late rhetorician. Chapter 10, irtpl Zv peAv- 
rais nArjupeAovpivMv^ is a very valuable treatise, 
and probably the work of Dionysius. The 11th 
chapter is only a further development of the 10th, 
just as the 9th chapter is of the 8th. The rix v V 
frqropuafi is edited separately with very valuable 
prolegomena and notes by II. A. Schott, Leipzig, 
1804, 8vo. 2. Tl«p\ 0 vv 6 /<thos dvoparw, ad¬ 
dressed to Rufus Mclitius, the son of a friend of 
Dionysius, was probably written in the first year 
or years of his residence at Rome, and nt all events 
previous to any of the other works still extant It 
is, however, notwithstanding this, one of high ex¬ 
cellence. In it the author treats of oratorical power, 
and on the combination of words according to 
the different species and styles of oratory. Thera 
are two very good separate editions of this treatise, 
one by G. H. Schaefer (Leipzig, 1809, 8vo), and 
the other by F. Goiler (Jena, 1815, 8vo), in which 
the text is considerably improved from MSS. 
3. ritpl pipfottcs, addressed to a Greek of the 
name of Demetrius. Its proper title appears to 
have been faoprripari<rpo\ vtp\ rijs pipijatus. 
(Dionys. Jud. de Thucyd. 1, L'pist. ad Pomp. 3.) 
The work as a whole is lost, and what we possess 
under the title of r&v apxatuv "pirns is probably 
nothing but a sort of epitome containing charac¬ 
teristics of poets, from Homer down to Euripides, 
of some historians, such as Herodotus, Thucy¬ 
dides, Philistus, Xenophon, and Theopompus, 
and lastly-, of some philosophers and orators. This 
epitome is printed separately in Frotscher's edi¬ 
tion of the tenth book of Quintilian (Leipzig, 
1826, p. 271, &c.), who mainly follows the 

opinions of Dionysius. 4. IIcpl rciiv dpx<doiv frrjrd- 
pwv dnopinjpaTKTfxoi, addressed to Ammaeus, con¬ 
tains criticisms on the most eminent Greek orators 
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and historians, and the author points out their ex¬ 
cellences as well as their defects, with a view to 
promote a wise imitation of the classic models, and 
thus to preserve a pure taste in those branches of 
literature. The work originally consisted of six 
sections, of which we now possess only the first 
three, on Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus. The other 
sections treated of Demosthenes, Hypcrides, and 
Aeschines; but we have only the first part of the 
fourth section, which treats of the oratorical power 
of Demosthenes, and his superiority over other 
orators. This part is known under the title nepl 
\€KTiKrjs AiuioaOhous beii'orrjros, which has be¬ 
come current ever since the time of Sylburg, though 
it is not found in any MS. The beginning of 
the treatise is mutilated, and the concluding part 
of it is entirely wanting. Whether Dionysius 
actually wrote on Hyperides and Aeschines, is not 
known; for in these, as in other instances, he may 
have intended and promised to write what he could 
not afterwards fulfil either from want of leisure or 
inclination. There is a very excellent German 
translation of the part relating to Demosthenes, 
with a valuable dissertation on Dionysius as an 
aesthetic critic, by A. G. Becker. (Wolfenbiittel 
and Leipzig, 1829, 8vo.) 5. A treatise addressed 
to Amnmcua, entitled ‘EwkttoAt) vpos ’A ppaToy 
ir pwrrj, which title, however, does not occur in 
MSS., and instead of irpdnj it ought to be called 
iirorroAr) Scirrepa. This treatise or epistle, in 
which the author shews that most of the orations of 
Demosthenes had been delivered before Aristotle 
wrote his Rhetoric, and that consequently Demos¬ 
thenes had derived no instruction from Aristotle, is 
of great importance for the history and criticism of 
the works of Demosthenes. 6. ’EirurroA?) irpds 
rvaTov nofxTnjiou , was. written by Dionysius with 
a view to justify the unfavourable opinion which 
ho had expressed upon Plato, and which Pompeius 
had censured. The latter part of this treatise is 
much mutilated, and did not perhaps originally 
belong to it. See Vitus Loers, de Dionys. I ltd 
judicio de Platonis orutionc et genera dicendi , Treves, 

1840, 4to. 7. Ilepl t oO 0ovKu6tdou x a P^VPos 

Ka\ Aonrwu rod crvyypatplus ibiuparur, was 
written by Dionysius at the request of his friend 
Q. Aelius Tubero, for the purpose of explaining 
more minutely what he had written on Thucydides. 
As Dionysius in this work looks at the great his¬ 
torian from his rhetorical point of view, his judg¬ 
ment is often unjust and incorrect. 8. fUpi t&v 
tou OovKutildov idiwfidruv, is addressed to Am- 
macu9. The last three treatises are printed in a 
very good edition by C. G. Kruger under the title 
Dionysii / 1istoriographica, i. e. Epistolae ad Cn. 
Pomp., Q. Ad. Tuber, et Ammaeum , Halle, 1823, 
8vo. The last of the writings of this class still 
extant is—9. Advapxos, nvery valuable treatise on 
the life and orations of Deinarchus. Besides these 
works Dionysius himself mentions some others, 
a few of which are lost, while others were perhaps 
never written; though at the time he mentioned 
them, Dionysius undoubtedly intended to compose 
them. Among the former we may mention x°P a « T7 ;- 
pes 7W apnovituv (Dionys. de Compos. Verb. 11), of 
which a few fragments are still extant, and Upaypa- 
reia virep rijs iroAtriKijs (ptXoootpias irpds rovs xa- 
rarpexorras avrijs aStxcos. (Dionys .Jiul.dc Thucyd. 
2.) A few other works, such as “on the orations 
unjustly attributed to Lysias” (Lys. 14), “on the 
tropicai expressions in Plato and Demosthenes” 
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(Dem . 32), and vep\ rijs lx\oyi}s rdv droparuu 
(de Comp. Verb. 1 ), were probably never written, 
as no ancient writer besides Dionysius himself 
makes any mention of them. The work irep\ dpprp 
i'das, which is extant under the name of Demetrius 
Phalercus, is attributed by some to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus; but there is no evidence for this 
hypothesis, any more than there is for ascribing 
to him the &los 'O pjpov which is printed in Gale’s 
Opuscula Afythologica. 

b. Historical Works. —In this class of compositions, 
to which Dionysius appears to have devoted his later 
years, he was less successful than in his critical and 
rhetorical essays, inasmuch as we everywhere find 
the rhetorician gaining the ascendancy over the his¬ 
torian. The following historical works of Iris are 
known : 1 . Xpovoi or XP 0VIK (Olein. Alex. Strom. 

1. p. 320; Suid. s.v. Atovutrtos ; Dionys. A. II. i. 74.) 
This work, which is lost, probably contained chro¬ 
nological investigations, though not concerning 
Roman history. Photius (Bi/d. Cod. 84) mentions 
an abridgment (ouvo^is) in five books, and Steplui- 
nus of Byzantium (s. vv. 'Aplxeia. and KopiaWa ) 
quotes the same under the name of imropj. This 
abridgment, in all probability of the xp^ v0l t was 
undoubtedly the work of a late grammarian, and 

not, as some have thought, of Dionysius himself. 
The great historical work of Dionysius, of which 
we still possess a considerable portion, is —■ 

2. 'Puptux/j * Apxcao\oy(a , which Photius (Bibl, 
Cod. 83) styles imoptxol \6yoi. It consisted of 
twenty books, and contained the history of Romo 
from the earliest or mythical times down to the 
year u. c. 264, in which the history of Polybius 
begins with the Punic wars. The first nine books 
alone are complete; of the tenth and eleventh we 
have only the greater part; and of the remaining 
nine we possess nothing but fragments and extracts, 
which were contained in the collections made at the 
command of the emperor Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus, and were first published by A. Mai from a 
MS. in the library of Milan (1816, 4to.), and re¬ 
printed at Frankfurt, 1817, 8vo. Mai at first be¬ 
lieved that these extracts were the abridgment of 
which Photius (Bibl. Cod. 84) speaks; but this 
opinion met with such strong opposition from 
Ciampi (Bildioth. Ilal. viii. p. 225, &c.), Visconti 
(Journal dcs Savans, for June, 1817), and Struve 
(Uebcr die von Alai aufytfund Stticke dcs Dionys. 
von Ilalic. Konigsberg, 1820, 8vo.), that Mni, 
when he reprinted the extracts in his Script. Vet. 
Nova CoUedio (ii. p. 475, &c., ed. Rome, 1827), 
felt obliged in bis preface (p. xvii.) to recant his 
former opinion, and to agree with his critics in ad¬ 
mitting that the extracts were remnants of the ex¬ 
tracts of Constantine Porphyrogenitus from tlio 
'PwpaXx/l *A pxaioAoyta. Respecting their value, see 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , ii. p. 419, note 916, iii. 
p. 524, note 934, lectures on Rom. Hist. i. p. 47. 
Dionysius treated the early history of Rome with 
a minuteness which raises a suspicion as to his 
judgment on historical and mythical matters, 
and the eleven books extant do not carry the 
history beyond the year b. c. 441, so that the 
eleventh book breaks off very soon after the de- 
cemvirnl legislation. This peculiar minuteness in 
the early history, however, was in a great mea¬ 
sure the consequence of the object he had pro¬ 
posed to himself and which, as he himself states, 
was to remove the erroneous notions which the 
Greeks entertained with regard to Rome’s great- 

3x 
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ness, and to shew that Rome had not become great 
by accident or mere good fortune, but by the vir¬ 
tue and wisdom of the Romans themselves. With 
this object in view, he discusses most carefully 
everything relating to the constitution, the religion, 
the history, laws, and private life of the Romans; 
and his work is for this reason one of the greatest 
importance to the student of Roman history, at 
least so far as the substance of his discussions is 
concerned. But the manner in which he dealt 
with his materials cannot always be approved of: 
he is unable to draw a clear distinction between a 
mere my thus and history; and where lie perceives 
inconsistencies in the former, he attempts, by a 
rationalistic mode of proceeding, to reduce it to 
what appears to him sober history. It is however 
a groundless assertion, which some critics have 
made, that Dionysius invented facts, and thus 
introduced direct forgeries into history. He had, 
moreover, no clear notions about the early consti¬ 
tution of Rome, and was led astray by the nature 
of the institutions which he saw in his own day; 
and he thus transferred to the early times the no¬ 
tions which he had derived from the actual state 
of things—a process by which he became involved 
in inextricable difficulties and contradictions. The 
numerous speeches which ho introduces in his 
work arc indeed written with great artistic skill, 
but they nevertheless shew too manifestly that 
Dionysius was a rhetorician, not an historian, 
and still less a statesman. lie used ;dl the 
authors who had written before him on the early 
history of Rome, but ho did not always exercise a 
proper discretion in choosing his guides, and we 
often find him following authorities of an inferior 
class in preference to better and sounder ones. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, Dionysius con¬ 
tains an inexhaustible treasure of materials for 
those who know how to make use of them. The 
style of Dionysius is very good, and, with a few 
exceptions, his language may be called perfectly 
pure. See Ph. F. Schulin, dc Dionys. IlaL Ilisto- 
rico , praccipuo Historiae Juris Fontc , Heidelberg, 
11321, 4to.; An Inquiry into the Credit due to Dio- 
nys. of Ilal. as a Critic und Ilistoinan , in the Class. 
Journ. vol. xxxiv.; Kriiger, Pracfal. ad Hislorioyr. 
p. xii.; Niebuhr, Lectures on the Hist, of Rome, i. 
pp. 46—53, cd. Schmitz. 

The first work of Dionysius which appeared in 
print was his Archacologia, in a Latin translation 
by Lapus Birngus (Treviso, 1480), from a very 
good Roman MS. New editions of this transla¬ 
tion, with corrections by Glareanus, appeared at 
Basel, 1532 and 1549; whereupon R. Stephens 
first edited the Greek original, Paris, 1546, fob, 
together with some of the rhetorical works. The 
first complete edition of the Archaeologia and the 
rhetorical works together, is that of Fr. Sylburg, 
Frankfurt, 1586, 2 vols. fol. (reprinted at Iicipzig, 
1691,2 vols.fol.) Another reprint, with the intro¬ 
duction of a few alterations, was edited by Hudson, 
(Oxford, 1704,2 vols. fol.) which however is a very 
inferior performance. A new and much improved 
edition, though with many bad and arbitrary emen¬ 
dations, waa made by J. J. Rciske, (Leipzig, 1774, 
&c.) in 6 vols. 8vo., the last of which was edited 
by Moms. All the rhetorical works, with the excep¬ 
tion of the T6X^ (rnropiKrj and the irepl ovrdeoews 
dvopdreav, were edited by E. Gros, (Paris, 1826, 
&c.) in 3 vols. 8vo. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, iv. p. 382, 
&c.; Westermann, Gcsch. d. Griceh. Bercdts. § 88.) 
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26. Of Heliopolis in Egypt, is mentioned by 
Artemidorus ( Oneir . ii. 71) as the author of a 
work on dreams. 

27. Of Heracleia, a son of Theophantus. In 

early life he was a disciple of Heracleides, Alexjnus, 
and Menedemus, and afterwards also of Zeno the 
Stoic, who appears to have induced him to adopt 
the philosophy of the porch. At a later time he 
was afflicted with a disease of the eyes, or with a 
nervous complaint, and the unbearable pains which 
it caused him led him to abandon the Stoic philo¬ 
sophy, and to join the Eleatics, whose doctrine, 
that and the absence of pain was the highest 

good, had more charms for him than the austere 
ethics of the Stoa. This renunciation of his former 
philosophical creed drew upon him the nickname of 
ptraOiptvo r, t. e. the renegade. During the time 
that he was a Stoic, he is praised for his modesty, 
abstinence, and moderation, but afterwards we find 
him described as a person greatly given to sensual 
pleasures. He died in his eightieth year of volun¬ 
tary starvation. Diogenes Laertius mentions a 
series of works of Dionysius, all of which, how¬ 
ever, arc lost, and Cicero censures him for having 
mixed up verses with his prose, and for his want 
of elegance and refinement. (Diog. Lacrt. vii. 
166, 167, v. 92; A then. vii. p. 281, x. p. 437 ; 
Lucian, Bis A ecus. 20; Censorin. 15 ; Cic. Acad. 
ji. 22, dc Fin. v. 31, Tmc.nl. ii. 11, 35, iii. 9.) 

28. A disciple of Heraclkitus, is mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 15) as the author of a 
commentary on the works of his master. 

29. An Historian, who seems to have lived in 
the later period of the Roman empire, and is 
quoted by Jomnndcs. (Dc Reh. Gel. 19.) 

30. Sumamcd Iambus, that is, the iambic poet, 
is mentioned by Suidas (s. v. *Apiaro^di/ijs) among 
the teachers of Aristophanes of Byzantium, from 
which we may infer the time at which he lived. 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, v. p. 674) quotes 
an hexameter verse of his, and according to Atlie- 
nacus (vii. p. 284), he also wrote a work on 
dialects. Plutarch (dc Mm. 15) quotes him as an 
authority on harmony, from which it has been in¬ 
ferred that he is the author of a work on the 
history of music, of which Stcphanusof Byzantium 
(s. t>. 'TSpcfa) quotes the 23rd book. 

31. Of Magnesia, a distinguished rhetorician, 
who taught his art in Asia between the yearn u. c. 
79 and 77, at the time when Cicero, then in his 
29th year, visited the east Cicero on his excur¬ 
sions in Asia was accompanied by Dionysius, 
Aeschylus of Cnidus, and Xenocles of Ad rainy t- 
tium, who were then the most eminent rhetoricians 
in Asia. (Cic. Brut, 91 ; Pint Cic. 4.) 

32. Of Miletus, one of the earliest Greek his¬ 
torians, and according to Suidas (s. v. ‘EiraraToy), 
a contemporary of Hecatacus, that is, lie lived 
about b. c. 520; he must however, to judge from 
the titles of his works, have survived B. c. 485, 
the year in which Darcius died. Dionysius of 
Miletus wrote a history of Dareius Hystaspis in 
five books. Suidas further attributes to him a 
work entitled rd pera Aaptiov in five books, and 
also a work Utpaind^ in the Ionic dialect Whether 
they were actually three distinct works, or whether 
the two Last were the same, and only a continua¬ 
tion of the first cannot be ascertained on account 
of the inextricable confusion which prevails in the 
articles Aiowjoios of Suidas, in consequence of 
which our Dionysius has often been confounded with 
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Dionysius of My tilene. Suidas ascribes to the Mile¬ 
sian, “Troica,” in three books, “Mythica,”an ‘'His¬ 
torical Cycle,” in seven books, and a “ Periegesis 
of the whole world,” all of which, however, pro¬ 
bably belong to different authors. (Nitzsch, Hist, 
llomcri, i. p. 88 ; Bernhardy, in his edition of 
Dionys. Pericg. p. 498, &c., and ad Suidarn, i. 

р. 1395; Lobeck, Aglaopk. ii. p. 990, &c.; Welcker, 
J)er Epische. Cyclic p. 75, See.) 

33. Of Miletus, a sophist of the time of the 
emperor Hadrian. He was a pupil of Isaeus the 
Assyrian, and distinguished for the elegance of 
his orations. He was greatly honoured by the 
cities of Asia, and more especially by the empe¬ 
ror Hadrian, who made him praefcct of a con¬ 
siderable province, raised him to the rank of a 
Roman eques, and assigned to him a place in the 
museum of Alexandria. Notwithstanding these 
distinctions, Dionysius remained a modest and un¬ 
assuming person. At one time of his life lie 
taught rhetoric at Lesbos, but he died nt Ephesus 
at an advanced age, and was buried in the market¬ 
place of Ephesus, where a monument was erected 
to him. Philostratus has preserved a few speci¬ 
mens of his oratory. ( Vit. Soph. i. 20. § 2, 

с. 22 ; Dion Cass. lxix. 3 ; Kudoc. p. 130 ; Suidas.) 

34. Of Mytilknr, was surnamed Scytobni- 
chion, and seems to have lived shortly before the 
time of Cicero, if we may believe the report that 
he instructed M. Antonins Gnipho at Alexandria 
(Suet, del/lustr. Gram. 7), for Suetonius expresses 
a doubt as to its correctness for chronological 
reasons. Artcmon (up. Athen. xii. p. 415) states, 
that Dionysius Scytobrachion was the author of 
the historical work which was commonly attri¬ 
buted to the ancient historian Xantlius of Lydia, 
who lived about b. c. 480. From this it has been 
inferred, that our Dionysius must have lived at a 
much earlier time. But if we conceive that Dio¬ 
nysius may have made a revision of the work of 
Xantlius, it docs not follow that he must needs 
have lived very near the age of Xanthus. Suidas 
attributes to him a metrical work, the expedition 
of Dionysus and Athena (tJ Aiovvoou nal 'Afhjvas 
(JTparla), and a prose work on the Argonauts in 
six books, addressed to Parmenon. He was pro¬ 
bably also the author of the historic Cycle, 
which Suidas attributes to Dionysius of Miletus. 
The Argonautica is often referred to by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, who likewise 
several times confounds the Mytilenean with the 
Milesian (i. 1298, ii. 207, 1144, iii. 200,242, 
iv. 119, 223, 228, 1153), and this work was also 
consulted by Diodorus Siculus, (iii. 52, 66.) See 
Bernhardy, ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 490 ; Welcker, 
Dor Ep. Cyclus , p. 87. 

35. A writer on S^aprvTiKa, who is men¬ 
tioned by Athenacus (vii. p. 326, xi. p. 516). 

36. Of Pekgamus, surnamed Atticus, a rheto¬ 
rician, who is characterized by Strabo (xiii. p.625) 
as a clever sophist, an historian, and logographer, 
that is, a writer of orations. He was a pupil of 
Apollodorus, the rhetorician, who is mentioned 
among the teachers of Augustus. (Comp. Sencc. 
Controv. i. 1.) Weiske (ad Longin. p. 218) con¬ 
siders him to be the author of the work -rtpl u\f/uvs 
commonly attributed to Longinus; but there is 
very little, if anything, to support this view. 
(Westermann, Gesck. d. Griech. lieredts. § 98, 
note 9.) 

37. Of Phasklis, is mentioned in the scholia on 
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Pindar, and was probably a grammarian who wrote 
on Pindar. The anonymous author of the life of 
Nicander speaks of two works of his, viz. “on the 
Poetry of Antimachus,” and “ on Poets.” (Schol. 
ad Pind. Ncm. xi. p. 787, ed. Heyne; ad Pyth. 
ii. 1 .) 

38. Surnamed Pbriegetes, from his being the 
author of a Tcpnfyiffftf rrjs y 77 y, in hexameter 
verse, which is still extant. Respecting the age 
and country of this Dionysius the most different 
opinions have been entertained, though all critics 
are agreed in placing him after the Christian era, 
or in the time of the Roman emperors, as must 
indeed be necessarily inferred from passages of 
the Periegesis itself, such as v. 355, where the 
author speaks of his ara/crcs, that is, his sovereigns, 
which can only apply to the emperors. But the 
question as to which emperor or emperors Diony¬ 
sius there alludes, has been answered in the most 
different ways: some writers have placed Diony¬ 
sius in the reign of Augustus, others in that of 
Nero, and others again under M. Aurelius and 
L. Vcrus, or under Scptimius Sevcrus and his sons. 
Eustathius, his commentator, was himself in doubt 
about the age of his author. But these uncertain¬ 
ties have been removed by Bernhardy, the last 
editor of Dionysius, who has made it highly pro¬ 
bable, partly from the names of countries and na¬ 
tions mentioned in the Periegesis, partly from the 
mention of the Iluns in v. 730, and partly from 
the general character of the poem, that its author 
must have lived either in the latter part of the 
third, or in the beginning of the fourth, century of 
our era. With regard to his native country, Sui- 
das infers from the enthusiastic manner in which 
Dionysius speaks of the river Rhebas (793, &c.), 
that he was born at Byzantium, or somewhere in 
its neighbourhood; but Eustathius (u<l v. 7) and 
the Scholiast (ud v. 8 ) expressly call him an Afri¬ 
can, and these authorities certainly ccom to deserve 
more credit than the mere inference of Suidas. 
The Periegesis of Dionysius contains a description 
of the whole earth, so far as it was known in his 
time, in hexameter verse, and the author appears 
chiefly to follow the views of Eratosthenes. It is 
written in a terse and neat style, and enjoyed a 
high degree of popularity in ancient times, ns we 
may infer from the fact, that two translations or 
paraphrases of it were made by Romans, one by 
Rufus Fcstus Avicnus [Avienus], and the other 
by the grammarian Priscian. [Pkiscianus.] Eu¬ 
stathius wrote a very valuable commentary upon 
it, which is still extant, and we further possess a 
Greek paraphrase and scholia. The first edition 
of the Periegesis appeared at Ferrara, 1512, 4to , 
with a Latin translation. A. Manutius printed it 
nt Venice, 1513, 8 vo., together with Pindar, Cal¬ 
limachus, and Lycophron. II. Stephens incorpo¬ 
rated it in his “ Poetae Principcs Ileroici Carminis,” 
Paris, 1566, fol. One of the most useful among 
the subsequent editions is that of Edw. Tlnvaites, 
Oxford, 1697, 8 vo., with the commentary of Eus¬ 
tathius, the Greek scholia and paraphrase. It is 
also printed in the fourth volume of Hudson's 
Gcogr. Minor. 1712, 8 vo., from which it was re¬ 
printed separately, Oxford, 1710 and 1717, 8 vo. 
But all the previous editions are superseded by 
that of G. Bernhardy (Leipzig, 1828, 8 vo.), which 
forms vol. i. of a contemplated collection of the 
minor Greek geographers; it is accompanied by a 
very excellent and learned dissertation and the 
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ancient commentators. Besides the Pcriegesis, 
Eustathius states that other works also were at¬ 
tributed to our Dionysius, viz. A idtua^ dptuOiKd, 
and patraapiKa.. Concerning the first, compare the 
Scholiast on v. 714; Maxim, ad Dionys. Areopag . 
dc Myst. Theol. 2; and Bemhardy (/. c.), p. 502. 
Respecting the SpyiOind^ which some attribute to 
Dionysius of Philadelphia, see Bemhardy, p. 503. 
The /3a<r<rapiKa, which means the same as Aiopo- 
cnaad (Suid. s. v. Zwnipixos) very °^ cn quoted 
by Stephanua of Byzantium. (See Bemhardy, pp. 
507, &c. and 515.) 

39. Bishop of Rome, is called a \6yt6i re *al 
Saufxdvios aviip by his contemporary, Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria. ( Ap . Eusel >. If. E. vii. 7.) 
He is believed to have been a Greek by birth, and 
after having been a presbyter, he was made bishop 
of Rome in a. d. 259, and retained this high dig¬ 
nity for ten years, till a. d. 269. During his 
administration of the Roman diocese, some bishops 
brought before him charges against Dionysius, bi¬ 
shop of Alexandria, for being guilty of heretical 
opinions in his controversies with Sabellius. The 
bishop of Rome therefore convoked a synod, and 
Avith its consent he declared, in a letter to the 
accused, that he was guilty of heresies, and gave 
him a gentle reprimand. A frngmont of this letter 
is preserved in Athanasius (do Decrrf. Synod. AY- 
caen. p. 421), and it was this letter which induced 
Dionysius of Alexandria to write his work against 
Sabcllius, which was addressed to the bishop of 
Romo. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 97-) 

40. Surnamcd Scvtobhachion. See No. 34. 

41. Of Sidon, a Greek grammarian, who is some¬ 
times simply called Sidonius. (Schol. Venet. ad 
Horn. II. i. 424, xiv. 40.) Me seems to have lived 
shortly after the time of Aristarchus, and to have 
founded a school of his own. (Schol. a<l II. i. 8.) 
He is frequently referred to in the Venetian Scholia, 
and also by Eustathius on Horner, as one of the 
critical commentators of the poet (Comp. Varro, 
do L. L. x. 10, cd. Midler; Villoison, Trolcy. ad 
Ilom . II. p. xxix.) 

42. Of Sinope. See below. 

43. A Stoic philosopher, against whom Chry- 
sippus wrote a work, hut who is otherwise un¬ 
known. (I)iog. Laert. vi. 43; Eudoc. p. 138.) 

44. Surnanied Tiirax, or the Thracian, a cele¬ 
brated Greek grammarian, who unquestionably 
derived his surname from the fact of his father 
Teres being a Thracian (Suidas) ; and it is absurd 
to believe, with the author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum (p. 277- 53), that he received it from his 
rough voice or any other circumstance. He him¬ 
self was, according to some, a native of Alexandria 
(Suidas), and, according to others, of Byzantium ; 
but he is also called a Rhodian, because at one 
time he resided at Rhodes, and gave instructions 
there (Strah. xiv. p. 655; Athcn. xi. p. 489), and 
it was at Rhodes that Tyrannion was among the 
pupils of Dionysius. Dionysius also staid for some 
t me at Rome, where he was engaged in teaching, 
about B. c. 80. Further particulars about his life 

• are not known. lie was the author of numerous 
grammatical works, manuals, and commentaries. 
We possess under his name a t«x •'V 7p^ppar //of, 
a small work, which however became the basis of 
all subsequent grammars, and was a standard book 
in grammar schools for many centuries. Under 
such circumstances we cannot wonder that, in the 
course of time, such a work was much interpolated, 
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sometimes abridged, and sometimes extended of 
otherwise modified. The form therefore, in which 
it has come down to us, is not the original one, 
and hence its great difference in the different MSS. 
It was first printed in Fabricius, Bill. Gr. iv. p. 20 
of the old edition. Villoison (Anecd. ii. 99) then 
added some excerpta and scholia from a Venetian 
MS., together with which the grammar was after¬ 
wards printed in Fabricius, BiU. Gr. vi. p. 311 
of Harles's edition,and somewhat better in Bekker's 
Anccdota , ii. p. 627, &c. It is remarkable that an 
Armenian translation of this grammar, which has 
recently come to light, and was probably made in 
the fourth or fifth century of our era, is more com¬ 
plete than the Greek original, having five addi¬ 
tional chapters. This translation, which was 
published by Cirbied in the Alemoires et Disser¬ 
tations sur les A ntvjuitcs nutiomdea et ttranyircs, 
1824, 8vo., vol. vi., has increased the doubts 
about the genuineness of our Greek text; hut it 
would be going too fur to consider it, with Guttling, 
( Praef. ad T/teodos. Gram. p. v. &c.; comp. Lend), 
die SprachphUos. der A/ten , ii. p. 6 i, &c.) as a mere 
compilation made by some Byzantine grammarian 
at a very late period. The groundwork of wlmt 
we have is unquestionably the production of Dio¬ 
nysius Thrax. The interpolations mentioned above 
appear to have been introduced at a very early 
time, and it was probably owing to them that some 
of the ancient commcntatore of the grammar found 
in it tilings which could not have been written by 
a disciple of Aristarchus, and that therefore they 
doubted its genuineness. Dionysius did much 
also for the explanation and criticism of Homer, as 
may be inferred from the quotations in the Vene¬ 
tian Scholia (ad Horn. II. ii. 262, ix. 460, xii. *20, 
xiii. 103, xv. 86, 741, xviii. 207, xxiv. 110), and 
Eustathius. (Ad Horn. pp. 854, 869, 1010, 1299.) 
He does not, however, appear to have written a 
regular commentary, but to have inserted his re¬ 
marks on Homer in several other works, such jis 
that against Crates, and the tt ipl -noavri\ row. 
(Schol. Ven. ad Horn. IL ii. 3.) In some MSS. 
there exists a treatise ncpl t6vov TTtpurirwptrui^ 
which has been wrongly attributed to our gram¬ 
marian : it is, further, more than doubtful whether 
he wrote a commentary on Euripides, as has been 
inferred from a quotation of the Scholiast on tlmt 
poet. His chief merit consists in the impulse he 
gave to the study of systematic grammar, and in 
what he did for a correct understanding of Homer. 
The RtvmoL M. contains several examples of his 
etymological, prosodical, and exegetical attempts, 
(pp. 308. 18, 747. 20, 365. 20.) Dionysius is also 
mentioned as the author of ptMrat and of a work 
on Rhodes. (Stcph. Byz. s. v. T apods; comp. 
Grafcnhan, Gcsclt. der KUus. PhUol. i. p.402, &c.) 

45. A son or disciple of Tryphon, a Greek 
grammarian, who lived about b c. 50. (Steph. 
Byz. 8. v. "Oa, ytupjnvovs^ &c.) He was the author 
of a work irtpl dvopartav, which consisted of at 
least eleven books, and is often referred to by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium and Harpocmtion. (Comp. 
Athen. vi. p. 255, xi. p. 503, xiv. p. 641.) [L. S.J 

DION Y'SI US (Aioia*<7iur),of Sinopk, an Athe¬ 
nian comic poet of the middle comedy. (Athen. xi. 
pp. 467, <L, 497, c., xiv. p. 615, e.; Schol. Ilom. 
II. xi. 515.) Me appears, from indications in the 
fragments of his plays, to have been younger than 
Archestratus, U have flourished about the same 
time as Nicostralus, the son of Aristophanes, and 
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to have lived till the establishment of the Macedo¬ 
nian supremacy in Greece. We have the titles 
and some fragments of his *AKOVTi{opa'os (Ath. 
xiv. p. 664, d.), which appears to have been trans¬ 
lated by Naevius, QeofxofjApos (a long passage in 
A then. ix. p. 404, e.), 'Qpdwnoi ( Athen. viii. p. 38 1 , 
c., xiv. p. 615, e.), A tpos (Schol. Horn. It. xi. 515 ; 
Eustath. p. 859. 49), 2«foi/<ra or2wr«pa (Athen. 
xi. pp. 467, d., 497, d. ; Stob. Sen *, exxv. 8.) 
Meursius and Fabricius are wrong in assigning the 
T a^iapxac to Dionysius. It belongs to Eupolis. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace. i. pp. 419, 420, iii. 
pp. 547—555.] [P. S.] 

DION Y'SIUS, artists. 1. Of Argos, a statuary, 
who was employed together with Glaucus in mak¬ 
ing the works which Smicythus dedicated at Olym¬ 
pia. This fixes the artist's time; for Smicythus 
succeeded Anaxilas as tyrant of Rhegium in b. c. 
476. The works executed by Dionysius were sta¬ 
tues of Contest ('Aytov) carrying oAtt^s (Did. 
of A nt. s.v.\ of Dionysius, of Orpheus, and of 
Zeus without a beard. (Paus. v. 26. §§ 3—6.) 
He also made a horse and charioteer in bronze, 
which were among the works dedicated at Olympia 
by Phormis of Maenalus, the contemporary of Ge- 
lon and Hioro. (Paus. v. 27. § 1.) 

2. A sculptor, who made the statue of Ilcra 
which Octavian afterwards placed in the portico of 
Octavia. (Plin. xxxvi. 5, s. 4. § 10.) Junius takes 
this artist to be the same as the former, but Sillig 
argues, that in the time of the elder Dionysius the 
art of sculpturing marble was not brought to suffi¬ 
cient perfection to allow us to ascribe one of its 
masterpieces to him. 

3. Of Colophon, a painter, contemporary with 
Polygnotus of Tliasos, whose works lie imitated in 
their accuracy, expression (wdflos), manner (^0os), 
in the treatment of the form, in the delicacy of the 
drapery, and in every other respect except in gran¬ 
deur. (Aclian. V. II. iv. 3.) Plutarch (TimoL 36) 
speaks of his works as having strength and tone, 
but as forced and laboured. Aristotle (Poet. 2) 
says that Polygnotus painted the likenesses of men 
better than the originals, Pauson made them worse, 
and Dionysius just like them (opotous). It seems 
from this that the pictures of Dionysius were defi¬ 
cient in the ideal. It was no doubt for this rea¬ 
son that Dionysius was called A nthropoyraphus, 
like Demetrius. It is true that Pliny, from 
whom we learn the fact, gives a different reason, 
namely, that Dionysius was so called because be 
painted only men, and not landscapes (xxxv. 10. 
s. 37); but this is only one case out of many in 
which Pliny's ignorance of art has caused him to 
give a false interpretation of a true fact. Sillig 
applies this passage to the later Dionysius (No. 4), 
but without any good reason. 

4. A painter, who flourished at Rome at the 

same time as Sopolis and Lala of Cyzicus, about 
B.C. 84. Pliny says of him and Sopolis, that they 
were the most renowned painters of that age, except 
Lala, and that their works filled the picture gal¬ 
leries (xxxv. 11, s. 40. § 43). [P. S.] 

DION Y'SIUS (Acojwios), the name of several 
physicians and surgeons, whom it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish with certainty. 

1. A native of A EGAS (but of which place of 
this name does not appear), who must have lived 
in or before the ninth century after Christ, as he 
is quoted by Photius ( Diblioth. §§ 185, 211, pp. 
129, 168, ed. Bekkcr), but how much earlier he 
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lived is uncertain. It is not known whether he 
was himself a physician, but he wrote a work en¬ 
titled AiKTi/ax'd, in which he discussed various 
medical questions. It consisted of one hundred 
chapters, the-heads of which have been preserved 
by Photius, and shew that he wrote both in favour 
of each proposition, and also against it The title 
of his book has been supposed to allude to his 
teaching his readers to argue on both sides of a 
question, and thus to catch their hearers, as it 
were, in a net 

2. A native of Cyrtus (Kup-rdr) in Egypt, who 
was mentioned by Ilerennius Philo in his lost His¬ 
tory of Medicine. Stephanus 13yzantinus(s.v. Ku/>- 
tos) calls him ^uxn-npos larp6s. His date is uncer¬ 
tain, but if (as Meursius conjectures) he is the 
same person who is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus 
(Dc Alorb. C/iron. ii. 13, p. 416), he may bo sup¬ 
posed to have lived in the third century B. c. 
(Meursius, Dionysius , §c. in Opera , vol. v.) 

3. A native of Miletus, in Curia, must have 
lived in or before the second century after Christ, 
as he is quoted by Galen, who has preserved some 
of his medical formulae. (Dc Compos. Alcdicam. 
sec. Locos, iv. 7, vol. xii. p. 741; De Anlut. ii. 11, 
vol. xiv. p. 171.) lie may perhaps be the same 
person who is mentioned by Galen without any 
distinguishing epithet. (De Compos. Alcdicam. sec. 
Locos, iv. 8, vol. xii. p. 760.) 

4. Son of Oxymachus, appears to have written 
some anatomical work, which is mentioned by 
Rufus Ephesius. (De AjtpeU. Part. Carp. Hum. 
p. 42.) He was either a contemporary or prede¬ 
cessor of Eudemus, and therefore lived probably in 
the fourth or third century b. c. 

5. Of Samos, whose medical formulae arc quot¬ 
ed by Galen (De Compos. Alcdicam. sec. Gen. iv. 
13, vol. xiii. p.745), is supposed by Meursius 
(4 c.) to be the same person ns the son of Muso- 
nius; but, as Kiihn observes (Additam. ad E/enck. 
Medicor. Vet. a Fabricio in “ Diblioth, Gracca ," 
exbib. fascic. xiv. p. 7), from no other reason, than 
because both are said to have been natives of Sa¬ 
mos (nor is even this quite certain), whereas from 
the writings of the son of Musonius there is no 
ground for believing him to have been a physician, 
or even a collector of medical prescriptions. 

6. Sallustius Dionysius, is quoted by Pliny 
(//. N. xxxii. 26), and therefore must have lived 
in or before the first century after Christ. 

7. Cassius Dionysius. [Cassius, p. 626.] 

8. Dionysius, a surgeon, quoted by Scribonius 
Largus ( Compos. Aledicam. c. 212, ed. Rhod.), 
who lived probably at or before the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

9. A physician, who was a contemporary of 
Galen in the second century after Christ, and is 
mentioned as attending the son of Caecilianus, to 
whom Galen wrote a letter full of medical advice, 
which is still extant. (Galen, Pro Puero Epilept. 
Consil., in Opera , vol. xi. p. 357.) 

10. A fellow-pupil of Heracleides of Tarentum, 
who must have lived probably in the third century 
u. c., and one of whose medical formulae is quoted 
by Galen. (De Compos. Alcdicam. see. Locos , v. 3, 
vol. xii. p. 835.) 

11. A physician who belonged to the medical 
sect of the Methodici, and who lived probably in 
the first century b. c. (Galen, de Afeth. Aled. i. 7, 
vol. x. p. 53; Inlrod. c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 684.) 

12. The physician mentioned by Galen (Cum* 
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merit, in Hippocr. “Aphor” iv. 69, vol. xvii. pt. ii. 
p. 751) as a commentator on the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, must have lived in or before the se¬ 
cond century after Christ, but cannot certainly be 
identified with any other physician of that name. 

13. A physician whose medical formulae are 
mentioned by Celsus ( De Med. vi. 6. 4 ; 18. 9, 
pp. 119, 136), must have lived in or before the 
first century after Christ, and may perhaps be the 
same person as No. 3, or 8. 

14. A physician at Rome in the fifth century 

after Christ, who was also in deacon's orders, and 
n man of great piety. When Rome was taken by 
Alaric, a. d. 410, Dionysius was carried away pri¬ 
soner, but was treated with great kindness, on 
account of his virtues and his medical skill. An 
epitaph on him in Latin elegiac verse is to be 
found in Baronius, AnnaL Ecclcs. ad ann. 410, 
§41. [W.A.G.] 

DIONYSOCLES (AuwouvAijs), of Tralles, is 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 649) among the dis¬ 
tinguished rhetoricians of that city. lie was pro¬ 
bably a pupil of Apollodoms of Pergamus, and 
consequently lived shortly before or at the time of 
Strabo. [L. S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS (AiovvetZupos). 1. A 

Boeotian, who is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
(xv. 95) as the author of a history of Greece, 
which came down as far as the reign of Philip of 
Macedonia, the father of Alexander the Great. It 
is usually supposed that he is the same person as 
the Dionysodorus in Diogenes Laertius (ii. 42), 
who denied that the paean which went by the 
name of Socrates, was the production of the 
philosopher. (Comp. Schol. ad Apollon. Jl/tod. i 
917.) It is uncertain also whether he is the au¬ 
thor of a work on rivers (irf pi Trorayur, Schol. ad 
Eurip. Hippol. 122), and of another entitled rd 
rrapd tois rpayySo?? which is quoted 

by a Scholiast. (Ad Eurip. Rhcs. 504.) 

2. A Greek rhetorician, who is introduced in 
Lucian’s Symposium (c. 6). Another person of 
the same name is mentioned, in the beginning of 
Plato’s dialogue “ Euthydemus,” as a brother of 
Euthydemua. (Comp. Xenoph. Memor. iii. 1. § 1.) 

3. Of Troezene, a Greek grammarian, who is 
referred to by Plutarch (Aral. 1) and in the work 
of Apollonius DyscoIus“on Pronouns.” [L. S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS (AioruaoSwpos), a geome¬ 
ter of Cydnus, whose mode of cutting a sphere by 
a plane in a given ratio is preserved by Eutocius, 
in his comment on book ii. prop. 5, of the sphere 
and cylinder of Archimedes. A species of conical 
sun-dial is attributed to him, and Pliny (//. N. ii. 
109) says, that lie had an inscription placed on his 
tomb, addressed to the world above, stating that 
ho had been to the centre of the earth and found 
it 42 thousand stadia distant Pliny calls this a 
striking instance of Greek vanity; but, as Wcidler 
remarks, it is as near a guess as any that was made 
for a long time afterwards. (Weidler, Hist. Adron. 
p. 133 ; Heilbronner, in verb.) [A. De M.] 

DIONYSODORUS. [Mosciiion.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS (AioviWSoros), a lyric 
poet of Lacedaemon, who is mentioned along with 
Aleman, and whose paeans were very popular at 
Sparta. (Athen. xv. p. 678.) [L. S.] 

DION Y'SUS (A ibvuoos or A«&'uo’os) 1 the youth¬ 
ful, beautiful, but effeminate god of wine. He is also 
called both by Greeks and Romans Bacchus (Bdxxos), 
that is, the noisy or riotous god, which was crigi- 
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nally a mere epithet or surname of Dionysus, but 
does not occur till after the time of Herodotus. Ac¬ 
cording to the common tradition, Dionysus wa9 the 
son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter of Cadmus of 
Thebes (Horn. Hymn. vi. 56; Eurip. Dacch. init.; 
Apollod. iii. 4. § 3); whereas others describe him as 
a son of Zeus by Demeter, Io, Dione, or Argc. 
(Diod. iii. 62, 74; Schol. ad Find. Pi/th. iii. 177 ; 
Pint, de Flum. 16.) Diodorus (iii. 67) further men¬ 
tions a tradition, according to which he was a son 
of Ammon and Amalthein. and that Ammon, from 
fear of Rhea, carried the child to a cave in the 
neighbourhood of mount Nysa, in a lonely island 
formed by the river Triton. Ammon there en¬ 
trusted the child to Nysa, the daughter of Aristaeus, 
and Athena likewise undertook to protect the boy. 
Others again represent him as a son of Zeus by Per¬ 
sephone or Iris, or describe him simply as a son of 
Lethe, or of Indus. (Diod. iv. 4; Plut. Symjxts. 
vii. 5 ; Philostr. Vit. Apollon, ii. 9.) The same 
diversity of opinions prevails in regard to the na¬ 
tive place of the god, which in the common tradi¬ 
tion is Thebes, while in others we find India, 
Libya, Crete, Dracanum in Samos, Naxos, Elis, 
Eleutherac, or Teos, mentioned as his birthplace. 
(Horn. Hymn. xxv. 8; Diod. iii. 65, v.75 ; Nonnus, 
Dionys. ix. 6 ; Theocrit. xxvi. 33.) It is owing to 
this diversity in the traditions that ancient writers 
were driven to the supposition that there were ori¬ 
ginally several divinities which wore afterwards 
identified under the one name of Dionysus. Cicero 
(de Nat. Dear. iii. 23) distinguishes five Dionysi, 
and Diodorus (iii. 63, &c.) three. 

The common story, which makes Dionysus a son 
of Semele by Zeus, runs as follows: Hera, jealous of 
Semele, visited her in the disguise of a friend, or an 
old woman, and persuaded her to request Zeus to 
appear to her in the same glory and majesty in 
which he was accustomed to approach his own wife 
Ilcra. When all entreaties to desist from this re¬ 
quest were fruitless, Zeus at length complied, and 
appeared to her in thunder and lightning. Semele 
was terrified and overpowered by the sight, and 
being seized by the fire, she gave premature birth 
to a child. Zeus, or according to others, Hermes 
(Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1137) saved the child from the 
tlames: it was sewed up in the thigh of Zeus, and 
thus came to maturity. Various epithets which are 
given to the god refer to that occurrence, such as 
‘Truprycj'iis, fj.'npofyaqrfis, pTjpoTpucldjs and ujnigena. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 628; I)iod. iv. 5 ; Eurip. Bacch. 
295; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 310 ; Ov. Met . iv. 11.) 
After the birth of Dionysus, Zeus entrusted him 
to Hermes, or, according to others, to Persephone 
or Rhea (Orph. Hymn. xlv. 6; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Macrravpa), who took the child to Ino and Athamas 
at Orchomenos, and persuaded them to bring him 
up as a girl. Ilera was now urged on by her jea¬ 
lousy to throw Ino and Athamas into a state of 
madness, and Zeus, in order to save his child, 
changed him into a ram, and carried him to the 
nymphs of mount Nysa, who brought him up in a 
cave, and were afterwards rewarded for it by Zeus, 
by being placed as IJyades among the stars. (Hygin. 
Fab. 182 ; Theon, ad Aral. Phacn. 177; comp. 
Hvadks.) 

The inhabitants of Brasiae, in Laconia, ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias (iii. 24. $ 3), told a different 
story about the birth of Dionysus. When Cadmus 
heard, they said, that Semele was mother of a son 
by Zeus, he put her and her child into a chest, and 
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threw it into the sea. The chest wa3 carried by the land which lie had thus conquered and civilized, 
wind and waves to the coast of Brasiae. Semele and the inhabitants worshipped him as a god. 
was found dead, and was solemnly buried, but Dio- (Comp. Strab. xi. p. 505 ; Arrian, Ind. 5 ; Diod. ii. 
nysus was brought up by Ino, who happened at the 38 ; Philostr. Vit. Apollon, ii. 9 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 805.) 
time to be at Brasiae. The plain of Brasiae was, Dionysus also visited Phrygia and the goddess 
for this reason, afterwards called the garden of Dio- Cybele or Rhea, who purified him and taught him 
nysus. the mysteries, which according to Apollodorus (iii. 5. 

The traditions about the education of Dionysus, § 1.) took place before he went to India. With the 
as well as about the personages who undertook it, assistance of his companions, lie drove the Amazons 
differ as much as those about his parentage and from Ephesus to Samos, and there killed a great 
birthplace. Besides the nymphs of mount Nysa number of them on a spot which was, from that 
in Thrace, the muses, Lydae, Bassarae, Macetae, occurrence, called Panacma. (Plut. Quacst. Gr. 56.) 
Mimallones (Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 982, 1816), the According to another legend, he united with the 
nymph Nysa (Diod. iii.69), and the nymphs Phi- Amazons to fight against Cronus and the Titans, 
lia, Coronis, and Cleis, in Naxos, whither the child who had expelled Ammon from his dominions. 
Dionysus was said to have been carried by Zeus (Diod. iii. 70, &c.) lie is even said to have gone 
(Diod. iv.52), arc named as the beings to whom the to Iberia, which, on leaving, he entrusted to the 
care of his infancy was entrusted. Mystis, more- government of Pan. (Plut. deFlum. 16.) On his 
over, is said to have instructed hirain the mysteries passage through Thrace he was ill received by 
(Noun. Dionys. xiii. 140), and Hippo, on mount Lycurgus, king of the Edones, and leaped into 
Tmolus, nursed him (Orph. Hymn, xlvii.4); Macris, the sea to seek refuge with Thetis, whom he af- 
thc daughter of Aristaeus, received him from the terwards rewarded for her kind reception with a 
hands of Ilermes,and fed him with honey. (Apollon, golden urn, a present of Hephaestus. (Horn. II. vi. 
Ithod. iv. 1131.) On mount Nysa, Bromic and 135, &c., Od. xxiv. 74 ; Schol. ad Horn. II. xiii. 91. 
Bacche too are called his nurses. (Serv. ad Virg. Comp. Diod. iii. G5.) All the host of Bncchnntic 
JEclog. vi. 15.) Mount Nysa, from which the god women and Satyrs, who had accompanied him, were 
was believed to have derived his name, was not only taken prisoners by Lycurgus, but the women were 
in Thrace and Libya, but mountains of the same soon set free again. The country of the Edones 
name are found in different parts of the ancient thereupon ceased to bear fruit, and Lycurgus became 
world where he was worshipped, and where he was mad and killed his own son, whom lie mistook for 
believed to have introduced the cultivation of the a vine, or, according to others (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 14) 
vine. Hermes, however, is mixed up with most of he cut off his own legs in the belief that he was 
the stories about the infancy of Dionysus, and he cutting down some vines. When this was done, 
was often represented in works of art, in connexion his madness ceased, but the country still remained 
with the infant god. (Comp. Paus. iii. 18. $ 7.) barren, and Dionysus declared that it would rc- 

Whcn Dionysus had grown up, Ilera threw him main so till Lycurgus died. The Edones, in despair, 
also into a state of madness, in which he wandered took their king and put him in chains, and Dionysus 
about through many countries of the earth. A tra- had him torn to pieces by horses. After then pro- 
dition in 1 Iyginus {Poet. Astr. ii. 23) makes him go cceding through Thrace without meeting with any 
first to the oracle of Dodona,but on his way thither further resistance, he returned to Thebes, where he 
lie came to a lake, which prevented his proceeding compelled the women to quit their houses, and to 
any further. One of two asses he met there carried celebrate Bacchic festivals on mount Cithaeron, or 
him across the water, and the grateful god placed Parnassus. Pentheus, who then ruled at Thebes, 
both animals among the stare, and asses henceforth endeavoured to check the riotous proceedings, and 
remained sacred to Dionysus. According to the com- went out to the mountains to seek the Bacchic 
moil tradition, Dionysus first wandered through women ; but his own mother. Agave, in her Bacchic 
Egypt, where lie was hospitably received by king fury, mistook him for an animal, and tore him to 
Proteus. He thence proceeded through Syria, pieces. (Thcocrit. Id. xxvi.; Eurip. Bacclt, 1142; 
where he flayed Damascus alive, for opposing the Ov. Met. iii. 714, &c.) 

introduction ' of the vine, which Dionysus was After Dionysus had thus proved to the Thebans 
believed to have discovered (cuptrih djtTrsAou). He that lie was a god, he went to Argos. As the 
now traversed all Asia. (Strab. xv. p. 687; Eurip. people there also refused to acknowledge him, he 
Jiacch. 13.) When he arrived at the Euphrates, he made the women mad to such a degree, that they 
built a bridge to cross the river, but a tiger sent to killed their own babes and devoured their flesh, 
him by Zeus carried him across the river Tigris. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 2.) According to another state- 
(Pans. x. 29; PluLdc Flum. 24.) The most famous ment, Dionysus with a host of women came from 
part of his wanderings in Asia is his expedition to the islands of the Aegean to Argos, but was con- 
I ndin, which is said to have lasted three, or, ac- quered by Perseus, who slew many of the women, 
cording to some, even 52 years. (Diod. iii. 63 , iv. 3 .) (Paus. ii. 20. § 3, 22. $ 1.) Afterwards, how- 
11c did not in those distant regions meet with a ever, Dionysus and Perseus became reconciled, and 
kindly reception everywhere, for Myrrhanus and the Argives adopted the worship of the god, and 
Denudes, with his three chiefs Blemys, Orontes, built temples to him. One of these was called the 
and Oruandes, fought against him. (Steph.Byz.tf.rr. temple of Dionysus Cresins, because the god was 
Vagos, T^ta, AagSai, v Eapes, Zct/3to», believed to have buried on that spot Ariadne, his 
MaAAoi, n dvSat, Sifiat.) But Dionysus and the beloved, who was a Cretan. (Paus. ii. 23. § 7.) 
host of Pans, Satyrs, and Bacchic women, by whom The List feat of Dionysus was performed on a 
he was accompanied, conquered his enemies, taught voyage from Icaria to Naxos. He hired a ship which 
the Indians the cultivation of the vine and of va- belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates; but the men, in- 
rious fruits, and the worship of the gods ; he also stead of landing at Naxos, passed by and steered 
founded towns among them, gave them laws, and left towards Asia to sell him there. The god, how- 
beliind him pillars and monuments in the happy ever, on perceiving this, changed the mast and oars 
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into serpents, find himself into a lion ; he filled the 
vessel with ivy and the sound of flutes, so that the 
sailors, who were seized with madness, leaped 
into the sea, where they were metamorphosed into 
dolphins. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 3 ; Horn. Hymn. vi. 
44 ; Or. Met. iii. .582, &c.) In all his wanderings 
and travels the god had rewarded those who had 
received him kindly and adopted his worship: he 
gave them vines and wine. 

After he had thus gradually established his 
divine nature throughout the world, he led his 
mother out of Hades, called her Thyone, and rose 
with her into Olympus. (Apollod. /. c.) The 
place, where he had come forth with Semele from 
Hades, was shewn by the Troezenians in the 
temple of Artemis Soteira (Paus. ii. 31. § 2) ; the 
Argives, on the other hand, said, that he had 
emerged with his mother from the Alcyonian lake. 
(Paus. ii. 37. § 5; Clem. Alex. Adm.ad Gr. p.22.) 
There is also a mystical story, that the body of 
Dionysus was cut up and thrown into a cauldron 
by the Titans, and that he was restored and cured 
by Rhea or Demetcr. (Paus. viii. 37. § 3 ; Diod. 
iii. 62 ; Phurnut. N. I). 28.) 

Various mythological beings are described as 
the offspring of Dionysus ; but among the women, 
both mortal and immortal, who won his love, none 
is more famous in ancient history than Ariadne. 
[Ariadne.] The extraordinary mixture of tradi¬ 
tions which we have here had occasion to notice, 
and which might still be considerably increased, 
seems evidently to be made up out of the tra¬ 
ditions of different times and countries, referring 
to analogous divinities, and transferred to the 
Greek Dionysus. We may, however, remark 
at once, that all traditions which have refer¬ 
ence to a mystic worship of Dionysus, are of a 
comparatively late origin, that is, they belong to 
the period subsequent to that in which the Home¬ 
ric poems were composed ; for in those poems 
Dionysus docs not appear ns one of tho great divi¬ 
nities, and the story of his birth by Zeus and the 
Bacchic orgies arc not alluded to in any way: 
Dionysus is there simply described as the god 
who teaches man the preparation of wine, whence 
he is called the “ drunken god ” (gaiviyevot), and 
the sober king Lycurgui will not, for this reason, 
tolerate him in his kingdom. (Horn. II. vi. 132, 
&c., 0<l . xviii. 406, comp. xi. 325.) As the cul¬ 
tivation of the vine spread in Greece, tho worship 
of Dionysus likewise spread further; the mystic 
worship was developed by tho Orphici, though it 
probably originated in tho transfer of Phrygian 
and Lydian modes of worship to that of Dionysus. 
After tho time of Alexander’s expedition to India, 
the celebration of the Bacchic festivals assumed 
more and more their wild and dissolute character. 

As far as the nature and origin of the god Diony¬ 
sus is concerned, he appears in all traditions as the 
representative of some power of nature, whereas 
Apollo is mainly an ethical deity. Dionysus is 
the productive, overflowing and intoxicating power 
of nature, which carries man away from his usual 
quiet and sober mode of living. Wine is the most 
natural and appropriate symbol of that power, and 
it is therefore called “the fruit of Dionysus.” 
(Aiorvcrov KapvSs ; Pind. Fragm. 89, ed. Bockh.) 
Dionysus is, therefore, the god of wine, the in¬ 
ventor and teacher of its cultivation, the giver of 
joy, and the disperser of grief and sorrow. (Bac- 
chyl. ap. Alhcn. ii. p. 40 ; Pind. Fragm. 5 ; Eu- 
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rip. Dacch. 772.) As the god of wine, he is also 
both an inspired and an inspiring god, that is, a 
god who has the power of revealing the future to 
man by oracles. Thus, it is said, that he had a9 
great a share in the Delphic oracle as Apollo 
(Eurip. Dacch. 300), and he himself had an oracle 
in Thrace. (Paus. ix. 30. § 5.) Now, a9 pro¬ 
phetic power is always combined with the healing 
art, Dionysus is, like Apollo, called larp6s y or vyi- 
arqs (Eustatb. ad Horn. p. 1624), and at his 
oracle of Amphicleia, in Phocis, he cured diseases 
by revealing the remedies to the sufferers in their 
dreams. (Paus. x. 33. §5.) Hence he is invoked 
as a Seds aur^p against raging diseases. (Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 210 ; Lycoph. 206.) The notion of his 
being the cultivator and protector of the vine was 
easily extended to that of his being the protector 
of trees in general, which is alluded to in various 
epithets and surnames given him by the poets of 
antiquity (Paus. i. 31. §2, vii. 21. § 2), and he thus 
comes into close connexion with Demeter. (Paus. 
vii. 20 . § 1 ; Pind. Isthm. vii. 3 ; Theocrit. xx. 
33 ; Diod. iii. 64 ; Ov. Fuat. iii. 736; Pint. Quacst. 
Gr. 36.) This character is still further developed 
in the notion of his being the promoter of civiliza¬ 
tion, a law-giver, and a lover of pence. (Eurip. 
Dacch. 420 ; Strab. x. p. 468 ; Diod. iv. 4.) As 
the Greek drama had grown out of the dithyrnmbic 
choruses at the festivals of Dionysus, he was also 
regarded as the god of tragic art, and as the protec¬ 
tor of theatres. In later times, he was worshipped 
also as a d«dr x^ios, which may have arisen 
from his resemblance to Demeter, or have been the 
result of an amalgamation of Phrygian and Lydian 
forms of worship with those of the ancient Greeks. 
(Paus. viii. 37. § 3; Arnob. ailv. Gent. v. 19.) 
The orgiastic worship of Dionysus seems to have 
been first established in Thrace, and to have 
thence spread southward to mounts Helicon and 
Parnassus, to Thebes, Naxos, and throughout 
Greece, Sicily, and Italy, though some writers 
derived it from Egypt. (Pans. i. 2. § 4 ; Diod. 
i. 97.) Respecting his festivals and the mode of 
their celebration, and especially the introduction 
and suppression of his worship at Rome, see Diet, 
of Ant. s. w. Aypicli'ia, ’AvOeorrfpta, 'AAwa, 
Aiwpa, and Dionysia. 

In the earliest times the Graces, or Chari tes, 
were the companions of Dionysus (Pind. Ol. xiii. 
20 ; Plut. Quacst. Gr. 36 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
424), .and at Olympia he and the Charites had an 
altar in common. (Schol. ad Find. Ol. v. 10 ; 
Paus. y. 14 in fin ) This circumstance is of great 
interest, and points out the great change which 
took place in the course of time in the mode of his 
worship, for afterwards we find him accompanied 
in his expeditions and travels by Bacchantic 
women, called Lcnac, Maenades, Thyiades, Mimal- 
lones, Clodoncs, Bassarae or Bassarides, all of 
whom are represented in works of art as raging 
with madness or enthusiasm, in vehement motions, 
their heads thrown backwards, with dishevelled 
hair, and carrying in their hands thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined with ivy, and headed with pine-concs), 
cymbals, 6words, or serpents. Sileni, Pans, sa¬ 
tyrs, centaurs, and other beings of a like kind, are 
also the constant companions of the god. (Strab. 
x. p. 468 ; Diod. iv. 4. &c. ; Catull. 64. 258 ; 
Athen i. p. 33 ; Paus. i. 2. § 7.) 

The temples and statues of Dionysus were very 
numerous in the ancient world. Among the sa- 
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entices which were offered to him in the earliest 
times, human sacrifices are also mentioned. (Pans, 
vii. 21. § 1 ; Porphyr. de Abslin. ii. 55.) Subse¬ 
quently, however, this barbarous custom was sof¬ 
tened down into a symbolic scourging, or animals 
were substituted for men, as at Potniac. (Pans. viii. 
23. § 1, ix. 0. $ 1.) The animal most commonly 
sacrificed to Dionysus was a ram. (Virg. Georg. 

ii. 380, 395 ; Ov. Fast. i. 357.) Among the things 
sacred to him, we may notice the vine, ivy, lau¬ 
rel, and asphodel; the dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, 
panther, and ass ; but he hated the sight of an 
owl. (Paus. viii. 39. § 4 ; Thcocrit. xxvi. 4; 
Plut. Sgmpos. iii. 5; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 87; Virg. 
Edog. v. 30 ; Hygin. Poet. A sir. ii. 23 ; Philostr. 
Imag. ii. 17 ; Vil. Apollon, iii. 40.) The earliest 
images of the god were mere Ilcrmac with the 
phallus (Paus. ix. 12. § 3), or his head only was 
represented. (Eustath. cid flow. p. 1964.) In 
later works of art he appears in four different 
forms: 1. As an infant handed over by Hermes to 
his nurses, or fondled and played with by satyrs 
and Bacchac. 2. As a manly god with a beard, 
commonly called the Indian Bacchus. lie there 
appears in the character of a wise and dignified 
oriental monarch ; his features .are expressive of 
sublime tranquillity and mildness ; his beard is 
long and soft, and bis Lydian robes (Paaodpa) 
ate long and richly folded. His hair sometimes 
floats down in locks, and is sometimes neatly wound 
around the head, and a diadem often adorns his 
forehead. 3. The youthful or so-called Theban 
Bacchus, was carried to ideal beauty by Praxiteles. 
The form of his body is manly and with strong 
outlines, but still approaches to the female form 
by its softness and roundness. The expression of 
the countenance is languid, and shews a kind of 
dreamy longing; the head, with a diadem, or a 
wreath of vine or ivy, leans somewhat on one 
side ; his attitude is never sublime, but easy, like 
that of a man who is absorbed in sweet thoughts, 
or slightly intoxicated. He is often seen leaning 
on bis companions, or riding on a panther, ass, 
tiger, or lion. The finest statue of this kind is in 
the villa Ludovisi. 4. Bacchus with horns either 
those of a ram or of a bull. This representation 
occurs chiefly on coins, but never in statues. 
(Welcker, Zcilsdirifl , p. 500, &c. ; Hirt. Mylliol. 
Bilderb. i. p. 76, &c.) [L. S.] 

DIOPKITIIES (AmTm'OT;*). 1. A half-fanalic, 
lialf-impostor, who made at Athens an apparently 
thriving trade of oracles. He was much satirized 
by the comic poets, and may perhaps lie identified 
with the Locrian juggler mentioned in Athenaeus. 
(i. p. 20, a.) If so, he must be distinguished from 
the Diopeithes of whom we read in Suidas as the 
author of a law which made it a capital offence for 
an inhabitant of the city to spend the night in the 
Peimeus, and who was brought to trial for an in¬ 
voluntary breach of his own enactment. (Aristoph. 
Eg. 1081, Vesp. 380, Av. 988; Schol. ad II. cc.; 
Mcineke, Frag. Com. Grace, i. p. 154, ii. pp. 364, 
583, 704 ; Suid. s. vv. Topywr, AioTrtier)s u Evnlp 
dtupa, ’n«j/iV0T;.) 

2. An Athenian general, father of the poet 
Menander, was sent out to the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus about u. c. 344, at the head of a body of 
Athenian settlers or K\rjpovxoi. (Dem. de Chers. 
p. 91, Philijyp. iii. p. 114 ; Pseud.-Dem. deHalonn. 
pp. 86, 87.) Disputes having arisen about their 
boundaries between these settlers and the Cardians, 
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the latter were supported, but not with arms in the 
first instance, by Philip of Maccdon, who, when 
the Athenians remonstrated, proposed that their 
quarrel with Cardia should be referred to arbitra¬ 
tion. This proposal being indignantly rejected, 
Philip sent troops to the assistance of the Cardians, 
and Diopeithes retaliated by ravaging the maritime 
district of Thrace, which was subject to the Mace¬ 
donians, while Philip was absent in the interior of 
the same country on his expedition against Teres 
and Cersobleptes. Philip sent a letter of remon¬ 
strance to Athens, and Diopeithes was arraigned 
by the Macedonian party, not only for bis aggres¬ 
sion on the king’s territory, but also for the means 
(unjust doubtless and violent, but common enough 
with all Athenian generals at the time,) to which 
he resorted for the support of his mercenaries. He 
was defended by Demosthenes in the oration, still 
extant, on the Chersonese, b. c. 341, and the de¬ 
fence was successful, for he was permitted to retain 
his command. After this, and probably during 
the war of Philip with Byzantium (b. c. 340), 
Diopeithes again invaded the Macedonian territory 
in Thrace, took the towns of Crobyle and Tiristasis 
and enslaved the inhabitants, and when an ambas¬ 
sador, named Amphilochus, came to negotiate for 
the release of the prisoners, lie seized his person in 
defiance of all international law, and compelled him 
to pay nine talents for his ransom. (Arg. ad Dan. 
de Chers.; Dem. de Chers. passim ; Phil. Ep. ad 
Aik pp. 159, 160, 161.) The enmity of Diopei¬ 
thes to Philip appears to have recommended him 
to the favour of the king of Persia (Artnxcrxea 

III. ), who, as we learn from Aristotle, sent him 
some valuable presents, which did not arrive, how¬ 
ever, till after his death. (Arist. Jlhcl. ii. 8. $ 11; 
comp. Phil. Ep. ad Aik p. 160 ; Dem. Philipp . iii. 
p. 129, in Ep. Phil. p. 153; Pseudo-Dem. Philipp. 

IV. p. 140 ; Died. xvL 75; Arr. Ancdt. ii. 14; 

Paus. i. 29.) IE. E.j 

DIOTHANES (A<«>tf><W). 1. Of Mytilenc, 
one of the most distinguished Greek rhetoricians 
of the time of the Gracchi. For reasons unknown 
to us, he was obliged to quit his native place, and 
went to Rome, where he instructed Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus, and became his intimate friend. After T. 
Gracchus had fallen a victim to the oligarchical 
faction, Diopliancs and many other friends of 
Gracchus were also put to death. (Cic. Brut 27; 
Strab. xiii. p. 617 ; Plut. T. Gracch. 8, 20.) An¬ 
other much later rhetorician of the same name oc¬ 
curs in Porphyry’s life of Plotinus. 

2. Is quoted ns the author of a history of Pon- 
tus, in several books. (Schol. ad Apollon. Jihod. 
iii. 241; Eudoc. p. 31.) [L. S.] 

DIO'PHANES (Ac ofpdirqs) a native of Nicaea, 
in Bithynia, in the first century n. e., who abridged 
the agricultural work of Cassius Dionysius for the 
use of king Deiotarus. (Varr. De lie Bust. i. 1. 10 ; 
Colnm. De lie Rust. i. 1.10 ; Plin. 11. N. Index to 
lib. viii.) Ills work consisted of six books, and 
was afterwards further abridged by Asinius Pollio. 
(Suid. *. v. nwAtW.) Diopliancs is quoted several 
times in the Collection of Greek Writers, De Re 
Rustica. [W. A. G.] 

DIO'PHANES MYRINAEUS, the author of 
a worthless epigram in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Anal. ii. 259 ; Jacobs, ii. 236.) Jacobs 
thinks, that he is a Lite writer, and ought not to 
lie identified with the Diophancs who is mentioned 
by Cicero and Plutarch as the instructor of Tibe- 
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rius Gracchus, nor with the Diophancs whom Varro 
mentions. (Jacobs, xiii. p. 886.) [P. S.] 

DIOPH ANTUS (Aio<pamos). 1. A native of 
Arabia, who however lived at Athens, where he 
was at the head of the sophistical school. He 
was a contemporary of Proaeresius, whom he sur¬ 
vived, and whose funeral oration he delivered in 
A. d. 368. (Eunapius, Diophant. p. 127, &c., 
Proaeres. p. 109.) 

2. An Attic orator and contemporary of Demos¬ 
thenes, with whom he opposed the Macedonian 
party. lie is mentioned as one of the most emi¬ 
nent speakers of the time. (Dem. de Fals. Leg. 
pp. 368, 403, 436, c. Iscpt. p. 498; Harpocrat. 
and Suid. s. v. MtkdvojTros.) Reiske, in the Index 
to Demosthenes, believes him to be the same as the 
author of the psephisma mentioned by Demosthenes 
(<le Fids. Ley. p. 368), and also identical with the 
one who, according to Diodorus (xvi. 48), assisted 
the king of Persia in his Egyptian war, in n. c. 
350. 

3. Of Lacedaemon, is quoted by Fulgentius 
( Mythol. i. 1) as the author of a work on Antiqui¬ 
ties, in fourteen books, and on the worship of the 
gods. Whether he is the same as the geographer, 
Diophantus, who wrote a description of the north¬ 
ern countries (Phot. If ill. Cod. 250, p. 454, b.), 
which is also quoted by Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s. v. *A6ioi), or the Diophantus who wrote a work 
TtokiTiKa (Steph. Byz. s. v. AiSuarTuot^ cannot be 
decided. 

4. A slave of Straton, who was manumitted by 
the will of his master. (Diog. Laert. v. 63.) He 
seems to bo the same as the Diophantus mentioned 
in the will of Lycon. (Id. v. 71.) 

5. Of Syracuse, a Pythagorean philosopher, who 

seems to have been an author, for his opinion on the 
origin of the world is adduced by Thcodoretus. 
(7 '/terap. iv. p. 795.) [L. S.] 

DIOPHANTUS {Ai6<pavros\ an Athenian co¬ 
mic poet of the new comedy. (Antiatticistn, p. 115, 
21 : <pipetp rdv dluov’ M rov vrj<ptiv. Atotpamos 
MeToiKt^o/xii'ip.) [P. S.] 

DIOPHANTUS (AiJcJku'tos), of Alexandria, 
the only Greek writer on Algebra. PIis period is 
wholly unknown, which is not to be wondered at 
if we consider that he stands quite alone ns to the 
subject which ho treated. But, looking at the im¬ 
probability of all mention of such a writer being 
omitted by Proclus and Pappus, we feel strongly in¬ 
clined to place him towards the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury of our era at the earliest. If the Diophantus, 
on whose astronomical work (according to Suidas) 
Hypatia wrote a commentary, and whose arith¬ 
metic Thcon mentions in his commentary on the 
Almagest, be the subject of our article, he must 
have lived before the fifth century: but it would 
bo by no means safe to assume this identity. 
Abulpharagius, according to Montucla, places him 
at a. d. 365. Tlie first writer who mentions him, 
(if it be not Thcon) is John, patriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem, in his life of Johannes Damascenes, written in 
the eighth century. It matters not much where 
we place him, as far as Greek literature is concern¬ 
ed : the question will only become of importance 
when we have the means of investigating whether 
or not he derived his algebra, or any of it, from an 
Indian source. Colebrooke, as to this matter, is 
content that Diophantus should be placed in the 
fourth century. (See the Penny Cyclopaedia art. 
Vega Ganila.) 
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It is singular that, though his date is uncertain 
to a couple of centuries at least, we have some rea¬ 
son to suppose that he married at the age of 33, and 
that in five years a son was bom of this marriage, 
who died at the age of 42, four years before his 
father: so that Diophantus lived to 84. Bachet, 
his editor, found a problem proposed in verse, in an 
unpublished Greek anthology, like some of those 
which Diophantus himself proposed in verse, and 
composed in the manner of an epitaph. The un¬ 
known quantity is the age to which Diophantus 
lived, and tne simple equation of condition to which 
it leads gives, when solved, the preceding informa¬ 
tion. But it is just as likely as not that the maker 
of the epigram invented the dates. 

When the manuscripts of Diophantus came to 
light in the 16th century, it was said that there were 
thirteen books of the ‘ Arithmetica: * but no more 
than six have ever been produced with that title ; 
besides which we have one book, ‘ De Multangulis 
Numeris,’ on polygonal numbers. These books 
contain a system of reasoning on numbers by the 
aid of general symbols, and with some use of sym¬ 
bols of operation ; so that, though the demonstra¬ 
tions are very much conducted in words at length, 
and arranged so as to remind us of Euclid, there is 
no question that the work i» algebraical: not a 
treatise on algebra , but an algebraical treatise on 
the relations of integer numbers, and on the solu¬ 
tion of equations of more than one variable in inte¬ 
gers. Hence such questions obtained the name of 
Diopliantine, and the modern works on that pecu- 
culiar branch of numerical analysis which is called 
the theory of numbers, such its those of Gauss and 
Legendre, would have been said, a century ago, to 
be full of Diophunline analysis. As there are many 
classical students who will not see a copy of Dio¬ 
phantus in their lives, it may be desirable to give 
one simple proposition from that writer in modern 
words and symbols, annexing the algebraical phrases 
from the original. 

Book i. qu. 30. Having given the sum of two 
numbers (20) and their product (96), required the 
numbers. Observe that the square of the half sum 
should be greater than the product. Let the differ¬ 
ence of the numbers be 2s (sso) 0'); then the sum 
being 20 (*') and the half sum 10 (1) the greater 
number will be r-j-10 (rerdx^w ovv 6 ptlgiov sou 
4vds K(u no 1) and the less will be 10—s (no l 
k*iij/€i sou h>ds, which he would often write juo 1 

sos a). But the product is 96 ({*') which is also 
100 — s 2 (p kcitf/ct duvafxtvs n i **j or p ' *ji 50 a). 
Hence m2 (jiverat 6 sos no 0') &c. 

A young algebraist of our da)- might hardly be 
inclined to give the name of algebraical notation to 
the preceding, though ho might admit that there 
was algebraical reasoning. But if he had consulted 
the Hindu or Mahommedan writers, or Cardan, 
Tartaglia,Stcvinus, and the other European algebra¬ 
ists, who preceded Vieta, he would see that he must 
either give the name to the notation above exein- • 
plified, or refuse it to everything which preceded 
the seventeenth century. Diophantus declines his 
letters, just as we now speak of m th or (m-f-1) th; 
and no is an abbreviation of iwvds or /to^Scr, as 
the case may be. 

The question whether Diophantus was an original 
inventor, or whether he had received a hint from 
India, the only country we know of which could 
then have given one, is of great difficulty. We 
cannot enter into it at length: the very groat simi- 
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lai'ity of the Diophantinc and Hindu algebra (as 
far as the former goes) makes it almost certain that 
the two must have laid a common origin, or have 
come one from the other; though it is clear that 
Diophantus, if a borrower, has completely recast the 
subject by the introduction of Euclid’s form of de¬ 
monstration. On this point we refer to the article 
of the Penny Cyclopaedia already cited. 

There are many paraphrases, so-called transla¬ 
tions, and abbreviations of Diophantus, but very 
few editions. Joseph Auria prepared an edition 
(Gr. Lat.) of the whole, with the Scholia of the 
monk Maximus Planudes on the first two books ; 
but it was never printed. The first edition is that 
of Xylander, Basle, 1575, folio, in Latin only, with 
the Scholia and notes. The first Greek edition, 
with Latin, (and original notes, the Scholia being 
rejected as useless,) is that of Bachct de Meziriac, 
Paris, 16*21, folio. Fermat left materials for the 
second and best edition (Gr. Lat.), in which is pre¬ 
served all that was good in Bachet, and in particu¬ 
lar his Latin version, and most valuable comments 
and additions of his own (it being peculiarly his 
subject). These materials were collected by J. de 
Billy, and published by Fermat’s son, Toulouse, 
1670, folio. An English lady, the late Miss Abi¬ 
gail Baruch Lousada, whose successful cultivation 
of mathematics and close attention to this writer for 
many years was well known to scientific persons, 
left a complete translation of Diophantus, with 
notes: it has not yet been published, and we trust, 
will not bo lost. [A. De M.] 

DIOPHANTUS orDIOPIIANTES(A.^arros 
or Aunpamrjs)^ a medical writer of Lycia (Galen, 
J)a Compos. Mcdicam. sec. Tacos , ix. 4, yoI. xiii. p. 
‘261), several of whose medical formulae are quoted 
by Galen (vol. xii. p.845; xiii. 507, 605; xiv. 175, 
181), and who must, therefore, have lived in or be¬ 
fore the second century after Christ. [ W. A. G.] 

DIO'RES, a painter, who is mentioned by Varro 
with Micon, the contemporary of Polygnotus, in 
such a manner as to imply that he lived at the 
same time. The text of the passage, however, is 
so corrupt, that the name is not made out with 
certainty. (Varro, L. L. ix. 12, ed. Muller; 
Micon.) [P. S.J 

DIOSCO'RIDES (AtoirKopiSrjs). 1. A Byzan¬ 
tine grammarian, a brother of Hipparchus and Ni¬ 
colaus, and a disciple of Lachares at Athens, lie 
lived in the reign of the emperors Marcianus and 
Leo. (Said. $. v. Ni k6\oos; Eudoc. p. 309.) 

2. Of Cyprus, a sceptic philosopher, and a pupil 
ofTimon. (Diog. Lacrt ix. 114, 115.) 

3. A disciple of Isocrates, who is said by Athe- 
naeus (i. p. 11) to have interpolated the Homeric 
poems. Suidas (s. v. "O prjpos) attributes to him 
a work entitled ot nap 'Og.ripcp vopoi. As he is 
thus known to have been engaged in the study of 
Homer, it is not improbable that he was also the 
author of the ntpl too rtav ripdwv naff ”0prjpov 
ftou, from which a fragment is quoted by Alhe- 
nacus (i. p. 6 ; comp. Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1270.) 
The dnofxvTHAOvevnara, mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (i. 63) and Athenaeus (xi. p. 507), may 
likewise have been his work, though everything is 
uncertain. We have further mention of a work on 
the constitution of Lacedaemon ascribed to Diosco- 
rides (Athen. iv. p. 140; Plut. Lyc. 11, Ages. 35), 
and of another nepl vopi/xuv (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Av. 1283; Suid. and Phot. s. v. (tkotoKt ); Eudoc. 
p. 280); but whether they were the productions of 
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the pupil of Isocrates, or of the Stoic Dioscorides 
is uncertain. 

4. The father of Zeno of Tarsus, the Stoic, who 
succeeded Chrysippus. The latter dedicated to 
Dioscorides several of his works, as we learn from 
Diogenes (vii. 190, 193, 198, 200,202) and Sui¬ 
das (*. v. Zrlrcor). 

5. A writer on astrolog\\ an opinion of whose 
is quoted by Censorinus. \Ue Die Nat. 17; comp. 
Varro, de L. L. Fragm. p. 369, ed. Bipont.) [L.S.] 

DIOSCOTIIDES (Aio<rKop'&T]s), the author of 
thirty-nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
(Brunck, Anul. i. 493 ; Jacobs, i. 244 ; xiii. 706, 
No. 142) seems, from the internal evidence of his 
epigrams, to have lived in Egypt, about the time of 
Ptolemy Eucrgetes. His epigrams are chiefly upon 
the great men of antiquity, especially the poets. 
One of them (No. 35) would seem, from its title in 
the Vatican MS., AtooKOpifiov Ni/cojroAtroi/, to be 
the production of a later writer. The epigrams of 
Dioscorides were included in the Garland of Me¬ 
leager. (Jacobs, xiii. pp. 886', 887.) [P.8.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES, artists. [Dioscu rides.] 

DIOSCOTIIDES (AioaKovplSrjs or AiooKopt- 
$t?s), the name of several physicians and botanical 
writers, whom it is not easy to distinguish from 
each other witli certainty. 

1. Pkdacius or Pedanius (rieSaVmy orritfScmoy) 
Dioscorides, the author of the celebrated Treatise 
on Materia Medico, that bears his name, it is 
generally supposed, says Dr. Bostock, that ho was a 
native of Anazarba, in Cilicia Campestris, and that 
he was a physician by profession. It appears pretty 
evident, that he lived in the [first orj second cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, and as he is not mentioned 
by Pliny, it has been supposed that he was a little 
posterior to him. The exact ngc of Dioscorides has, 
however,been a question of much critical discussion, 
and we have nothing but conjecture which can load 
us to decide upon it. He has left behind him a 
Treatise on Materia Mcdica, nepl w TArjs TarpiKTjy, 
in five books, a work of great labour and research, 
and which for many ages was received as a standard 
production. The greater correctness of modern 
science, and the new discoveries which have been 
made, cause it now to be regarded rather as a work 
of curiosity than of absolute utility; but in drawing 
up a history of the state and progress of medicine, 
it affords a most valuable document for our infor¬ 
mation. His treatise consists of a description of all 
the articles then used in medicine, with an account 
of their supposed virtues. The descriptions are 
brief, .and not nnfrcquently so little characterized as 
not to enable us to ascertain with any degree of 
accuracy to what they refer; while the practical 
part of his work is in a great measure empirical, 
although his general principles (so far ns they can 
be detected) appear to be those of the Dogmatic 
sect The great importance which was for so long 
a period attached to the works of Dioscorides, has 
rendered them the subject of almost innumerable 
commentaries and criticisms, and even some of the 
most learned of our modern naturalists have not 
thought it an unworthy task to attempt the illus¬ 
tration of his Materia Medica. Upon the whole, 
we must attribute to him the merit of great industry 
and patient research ; and it seems but just to 
ascribe a large portion of the errors and inaccuracies 
into which he has fallen, more to the imperfect state 
of science when he wrote, than to any defect in the 
character and talents of the writer. 
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His work has been compared with that of Theo¬ 
phrastus, but this seems to be doing justice to 
neither party, as the objects of the two authors 
were totally different, the one writing as a scien¬ 
tific botanist, the other merely as a herbalist; and 
accordingly we find each of these celebrated men 
superior to the other in his own department. 
With respect to the ancient writers on Materia 
Medica who succeeded Dioscorides, they were 
generally content to quote his authority without 
presuming to correct his errors or supply his defi¬ 
ciencies. That part of his work which relates to 
the plants growing in Greece has b<y»n very much 
illustrated by the late Dr. John Sibthorp, who, 
when he was elected one of the Radcliffe Travelling 
Fellows of the University of Oxford, travelled in 
Greece and the neighbouring parts for the purpose 
of collecting materials for a * Flora Gracca.” This 
magnificent work was begun after his death, under 
the direction of the late Sir J. E. Smith (1806), 
and has been lately finished, in ten volumes folio, 
by Professor Lindley. With respect to the plants 
and other productions of the East mentioned by 
Dioscorides, much still remains to be done towards 
their illustration, and identification with the articles 
met with in those countries in the present day. A 
few specimens of this are given by Dr. Royle, in 
his “ Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine” 
(Lond. 8vo. 1837), and probably no man in Eng¬ 
land is more fitted to undertake the task than 
himself. 

Resides the celebrated treatise on Materia Mcdica, 
the following works are generally attributed to Dios- 
corides : AT}\r)TTjpluv 4>aflua*ca»v, Do J'enenis; 

He/d To/3o'Aa>i/, De Venenalis AnimalSms; FUpi Ed- 
nop'urruu 'AttK&i/ t« ual XwO/tuv •Pappd/cuu, Da 
futile Parabililm turn Siniplicihus <puini Comjxrsitis 
Medicamcnlis; and a few smaller works, which arc 
considered spurious. His works first appeared in a 
Latin translation (supposed to be by Petrus de 
Abano) in 1478, fol. Coile, in black letter. The first 
Greek edition was published by Aldus Manutius, 
Venct. 14.09, fob, and is said to be very scarce. Per¬ 
haps the most valuable edition is that by J. A. Sa- 
raccnus, Greek and Latin, Francof. 1598. fob, with 
n copious and learned commentary. The last edition 
is that by C. Sprengcl, in two vols. 8vo. Lips. 1829, 
1830, in Greek and Latin, with a useful commen¬ 
tary, forming the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth vols. 
of Kuhn’s Collection of the Greek Medical Writers. 
The work of Dioscorides has been translated and 
published in the Italian, German, Spanish, and 
French languages ; there is also an Arabic Trans¬ 
lation, which is still in MS. in several European 
libraries. For further information respecting Dios- 
coridcs and the editions of his work, see Lc Clerc, 
Hist . de laAfed.; Haller, BiUioth. Botan.; Sprengcl, 
/ list, de la Med.; Fabric BiUioth . Graeca; Bo- 
stock’s History of Medicine; Choulant, Handbuch 
der Biicherkunde f ur die Aeltere Medicin. 

2. Dioscorides Phacas (4>a*as) a physician 
who was one of the followers of Herophilus (Galen, 
Gloss. Hippocr. prooem. vol. xix. p. 63), and lived 
in the second or first century b. c. According to 
Suidas (*.«. Aioitk.), who, however, confounds him 
with Dioscorides of Anazarba, he lived at the court of 
Cleopatra in the time of Antony, b.c. 41—30, and 
was surnamed Phacas on account of the moles or 
freckles on his face. He is probably the same phy¬ 
sician who is mentioned by Galen ( Gloss. Ilippocr. 
s. v. T vbittiv, vol. xix. p. 105), and Paulus Aogi- 
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neta ( Dc Be Med. iv. 24), as a native of Alexandria. 
He wrote several medical works, which are not now 
extant. (Suid. L c.; Erotian. Gloss. Hippocr. p. 8.) 

3. Dioscorides, a Grammarian at Rome, who, 
if not actually a physician, appears, at any rate, to 
have given great attention to medical literature. He 
lived in the beginning of the second century after 
Christ, probably in the reign of Hadrian, a. d. 
117—138, and superintended an edition of the 
works of Hippocrates, which was much esteemed. 
He is, however, accused by Galen of having made 
considerable alterations in the text, and of changing 
the old readings and modernizing the language. 
He was a relation of Artemidorus Capito, another 
editor of Hippocrates, and is several times quoted 
by Galen. (Galen, Comment, in Ilippocr. u De Nut. 
Horn i. 1; ii. 1, vol. xv. pp. 21,110; Comment, in 
Ilippocr. “ De Humor.” i. prooem. vol. xvi. p. 2 ; 
Comment, in Ilipjtocr. “Epidem . VI." i. prooem. vol. 
xvii. part i. p. 795 ; Gloss. Hijqxtcr. in v. dirfQpda- 
(tcto, vol. xix. p. 83.) [ W. A. G.] 

DIOSCO'RIUS (AtoffKopm) of Myra, was tho 
instructor in grammar of the daughters of the em¬ 
peror Leo, at Byzantium, and also prefect of the 
city and of the praetorians. (Suid. s.v.) [P. S.j 
DIO’SCORUS ( AiooKopos ). 1. A physician, 

probably horn at Tralles in Lydia, in the sixth 
century after Christ, His father’s name was 
Stephanua, who was a physician (Alex. Trail, do 
Be Med. iv. 1, p. 198); one of his brothers was 
the physician Alexander Tralliauus ; another was 
the architect and mathematician, Anthemius; and 
Agnthias mentions that his two other brothers, 
Mctrodonis and Olympius, were both eminent in 
their several professions. (/list. v. p. 149.) 

2. Another physician of the same name, must 
have lived some time in or before the second cen¬ 
tury after Christ, as one of his medical formulae is 
quoted by Galen. (De Compos. Modicum, sec. 
Aocos, viii. 7, vol. xiii. p. 204.) [W. A.G.] 

DIOSCURUS, a togatus of tho praetorian 
forum, was one of the commission of ten appointed 
by Justinian in a. d. 528, to compile the Constitu- 
tionum Codex. (Const. Ilacc quae ncccssario , § 1, 
Const. Summa Beip. 4 2.) [J. T. G.] 

DIOSCU'RI (AiotTKovpoi), that is, sons of 
Zeus, the well-known heroes, Castor and Pollux, 
or Polydcuces. The singular form Alooxovpos, or 
AidtTKopos , occurs only in the writings of gram¬ 
marians, and the Latins sometimes use Castores 
for the two brothers. (Plin. H. N. x. 43 ; Serv. 
ad Virg. Georg, iii. 89 ; Horat. Carm. iii. 29, 64.) 
According to the Homeric poems (Oil. xi. 298, &c.) 
they were the sons of Lcda and Tyndarcus, king of 
Lacedaemon, and consequently brothers of Helena. 
(Horn. II. iii. 426.) Hence thev are often called by 
the patronymic Tyndaridae . (Ov. Fast. v. 700, 
Met. viii. 301.) Castor was famous for his skill 
in taming and managing horses, and Pollux for 
his skill in boxing. Both had disappeared from 
the earth before the Greeks went against Troy. 
Although they were buried, says Ilomer, yet they 
came to life every other day, and they enjoyed 
honours like those of the gods. According to 
other traditions both were the sons of Zeus and 
Leda, and were bom at the same time with their 
sister Helena out of an egg (Horn. Hymn. xiii.-5 ; 
Theocrit. xxii. ; Schol. ad Find. Ncm. x. 150 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 149 ; Hygin. Fab. 155 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycnph. 511; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 328), or with¬ 
out their sister, and either out of an egg or in the 
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natural way, but in such a manner that Pollux 
was the first born. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 88, 511.) 
According to others again. Poly deuces and Helena 
only were children of Zeus, and Castor was the 
son of Tyndareus. Hence, Polvdeuccs was im¬ 
mortal, while Castor was subject to old age and 
death like every other mortal. (Pind. Nem. x. 80, 
with the Schol.; Theocrit. xxiv. 130; Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 7 ; Ilygin. Fab. 77.) They were bora, 
according to different traditions, at different places, 
such as Amyclae, mount Taygetus, the island of 
Pcphnos, or Thalamae. (Theocrit. xxii. 122 ; 
Virg. Georg. iii. 89 ; Serv. ad Aen. x. 564 ; Horn. 
Hymn. xiii. 4 ; Pans. ii. 1. § 4, 26. $ 2.) 

The fabulous life of the Dioscuri is marked by 
three great events: 1. Their expedition against 
Athens. Theseus had carried oft’ their sister He¬ 
lena from Sparta, or, according to others, he had 
promised Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, 
who had carried her off, to guard her, and he 
kept her in confinement at Aphiduae, under the 
superintendence of his mother Aethra. While 
Theseus was absent from Attica and Mencsthcus 
was endeavouring to usurp the government, the 
Dioscuri marched into Attica, and ravaged the 
country round the city. Academus revealed to 
them, that Helena was kept at Aphidnae (Herod, 
ix. 73), and the Dioscuri took the place by assault. 
They carried away their sister Helena, and Aethra 
was made their prisoner. (Apollod. /. c.) Menes- 
tlieus then opened to them also the gates of Athens, 
and Aphidnua adopted them as his sons, in order 
that, according to their desire, they might become 
initiated in the mysteries, and the Athenians paid 
divine honours to them. (Plut. Thes. 31, &c. ; 
Lycoph. 499.) 2. Their part in the expedition of 
the Argonauts, as they had before taken part in 
the Calydonian hunt (Apollon. Rhod. i. 149 ; 
Paus. iii. 24. $ 5 ; Ilygin. Fub. 173.) During 

the voyage of the Argonauts, it once happened, 
that when the heroes were detained by a vehe¬ 
ment storm, and Orpheus prayed to the Samo- 
thracian gods, the storm suddenly subsided, and 
stars appeared on the heads of the Dioscuri. 
(Diod. iv. 43 ; Plut. de Fine. Philos, ii. 18 ; Sc- 
nec. Quaest. Nat. i. 1.) On their arrival in the 
country of the Bebryces, Polydeuces fought against 
Amyous, the gigantic son of Poseidon, and con¬ 
quered him. During the Argonautic expedition 
they founded the town of Dioscurias. (Hygin. Fab. 
175 ; P. Mela, i. 19 ; comp. Strab. xi. p. 496 ; 
Justin, xlii. 3; Plin. //. N. vi. 5.) 3. Their bat¬ 
tle with the sows of Ap/uireus. The Dioscuri were 
charmed with the beauty of the daughters of Leu¬ 
cippus, Phoebe, a priestess of Athena, and Hi- 
lacira or Elaeira, a priestess of Artemis : the 
Dioscuri carried them off, and married them. 
(Hygin. Fab. 80 ; Ov. Fast. v. 700 ; SchoL ad 
Find. Nem. x. 112.) Polydeuces became, by 
Phoebe, the father of Mnesileus, Mnesinous, or 
Asinous, and Castor, by Hilaeira, the father of 
Anogon, Anaxis, or Aulothus. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 
511.) Once the Dioscuri, in conjunction with 
Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, had car¬ 
ried away a herd of oxen from Arcadia, and it 
was left to Idas to divide the booty. He cut up 
a bull into four parts, and declared, that whichever 
of them should first succeed in eating his share 
should receive half the oxen, and the second should 
have the other half. Idas, thereupon, not only 
ate Ills own quarter, but devoured that of his bro- 
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ther's in addition, and then drove the whole herd 
to his home in Messene. (Pind. Nem. x. 60 ; 
Apollod. iii. 11. § 2; Lycoph. /. c.) The Dios¬ 
curi then invaded Messene, drove away the cattle 
of which they had been deprived, and much more 
in addition. This became the occasion of a war 
between the Dioscuri and the sons of Aphareus, 
which was carried on in Messene, or Laconia. 
In this war, the details of which are related dif¬ 
ferently, Castor, the mortal, fell by the hands of 
Idas, but Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed 
Idas by a flash of lightning. (Pind. Apollod. 
U. cc.; Tzetz. ad Lycojdi. 1514 ; Theocrit. xxii.; 
Hygin. Fab. 80, Poet. Astr. ii. 22.) Polydeuces 
then returned to his brother, whom he found 
breathing his last, and he prayed to Zeus, to 
be permitted to die with him. Zeus left him 
the option, either to live as his immortal son in 
Olympus, or to share his brother’s fate, and to 
live, alternately, one day under the earth, and the 
other in the heavenly abodes of the gods. (Horn. 
It. iii. 243 ; Pind. Nem. x. in fin.; Ilygin. Fab. 
251.) According to a different form of the story, 
Zeus rewarded the attachment of the two brothers 
by placing them among the stars as Gemini. 
(Ilygin. Poet. Astr. 1. c. ; Schol. ad Fur ip. Orest. 

465.1 

These heroic youths, who were also believed to 
have reigned as Kings of Sparta (Paus. iii. 1. § 5), 
received divine honours at Sparta, though not till 
forty years after their war with the sons of Apha- 
reus. (Paus. iii. 13. §,1.) Muller (Dor. ii. 10. § 8) 
conceives that the worship of the Dioscuri had a 
double source, viz. the heroic honours of the human 
Tyndaridae, and the worship of some ancient Pelo¬ 
ponnesian deities, so that in the process of time the 
attributes of the hitter were transferred to the for¬ 
mer, viz. the name of the sons of Zeus, the birth from 
an egg, and the like. Their worship spread from 
Peloponnesus over Greece, Sicily, and Italy. (Paus. 
x. 33. § 3, 38. § 3.) Their principal characteristic 
was that of deol awrijpfs, that is, mighty helpers of 
man, whence they were sometimes called uvaicts 
or dva*r«s. (Plut. Thes. 33 ; Strnb. v. p. 232 ; 
Aelian, V. //. i. 30, iv. 5 ; Aristoph. Lysistr. 1301 ; 
Paus. i. 31. § 1, viii. 21, in fin.) They were, how¬ 
ever, worshipped more especially as the protectors 
of travellers by sea, for Poseidon had rewarded their 
brotherly love by giving them power over wind and 
waves, that they might assist the shipwrecked. 
(Hygin. F0et.A9tr.Lc ; Eurip. Helen. 1611; Horn. 
Hymn. xiii. 9 ; Strab. i. p. 48 ; llorat. Carm. i. 3. 
2.) Out of this idea arose that of their being the 
protectors of travellers in general, and consequently 
of the law of hospitality also, the violation of which 
was punished severely by them. (Paus. iii. Hi. § 3; 
Bockh, Explicit, ad Pind. p. 135.) Their charac¬ 
ters as 7n)£ &ya 06 s and 'nrirobapus were combined into 
one, and both, whenever they did appear, were seen 
riding on magnificent white steeds. They were 
further regarded, like Hermes and Heracles, as the 
presidents of the public games (Pind. O/. iii. 38, Nem. 
x. 53), and at Sparta their statues stood at the 
entrance of the race-course. (Paus. iii. 14. § 7.) 
They were further believed to have invented the 
war-dance, and warlike music, and poets and bards 
were favoured by them. (Cic. de Oral. ii. 86 ; Val. 
Maxim, i. 8. $ 7.) Owing to their warlike charac¬ 
ter, it was customary at Sparta for the two kings, 
whenever they went out to war, to be accompanied 
by symbolic representations of the Dioscuri (tioicava ; 
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Diet, of Ant. s. v.\ and afterwards, when one king 
only took the field, he took with him only one of 
those symbols. (Herod, v. 75.) Sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of Castor existed in the temple of the Dios¬ 
curi near Therapne (Find. A 'em. x. 56 ; Pans, iii. 
20. § 1), at Sparta (Paus iii. 13. § 1 ; Cic. do Nat. 
Dear. iii. 5.), and at Argos. (Pint Quaest. Gr. 23.) 
Temples and statues of the Dioscuri were very nu¬ 
merous in Greece, though more particularly in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Respecting their festivals, see Did. of 
Ant. s. w. ’Ap<£kc(r, AiooKoupia. Their usual re¬ 
presentation in works of art is that of two youthful 
horsemen with egg-shaped hats, or helmets, crowned 
with stars, and with spears in their hands. (Pans, 
iii. 18. § 8, v. 19. § 1; Catull. 37. 2 ; Val. Place, 
v. 367.) 

At Rome, the worship of the Dioscuri or Cnstores 
was introduced at an early time. They were be¬ 
lieved to have assisted the Romans against the 
Latins in the battle of Lake Regillus ; and the dic¬ 
tator, A. Postu mi us Albus, during the battle, vowed 
a temple to them. It was erected in the Forum, on 
the spot where they had been seen after the battle, 
opposite the temple of Vesta. It was consecrated 
oil the 15th of July, the anniversary day of the 
battle of Regillus. (Dionys. vi. 13 ; Liv. ii. 20, 42.) 
Subsequently, two other temples of the Dioscuri 
were built, one in the Circus Maximus, and the 
other in the Circus Fkuniniua. (Vitruv. iv. 7 ; P. 
Viet. Keg. Urb. xi.) From that time the equites 
regarded the Castores as their patrons, and after the 
year b. c. 305, the equites went every year, on the 
15th of July, in a magnificent procession on horse¬ 
back, from the temple of Mars through the main 
streets of the city, across the Forum, and by the 
ancient temple of the Dioscuri. In this procession 
the equites were adorned with olive wreaths and 
dressed in the traliea, and a grand sacrifice was 
offered to the twin gods by the most illustrious per¬ 
sons of the equestrian order. (Dionys. /. c.; Liv. ix. 
46 ; Val. Max. ii. 2. $ 9 ; Aurel. Viet, tie Vir. 
Mustr. 32.) [L. S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES or DIOSCO'RIDES (A«xr- 
Kovplbi)s). 1. Of Samos, the maker of two mosaic 
pavements found at Pompeii, in the so-called villa 
of Cicero. They both represent comic scenes, and 
arc inscribed with the artist’s name, 

A102KOTPIAH2 2AMI02 EIIOIH2E. 

They are entirely of glass, and arc among the most 
beautiful of ancient mosaics. They are fully de¬ 
scribed by Winckclmann. (Geschidite d. Kunst, bk. 
vii. c. 4. § 18, bk. xii. c. 1. §§ 9—11, Nachridd. v. 
d. neuest. Jlcrcul. Enldeck. § 54, 55.) A wood- 
cut of one of them is given in the Useful Know¬ 
ledge Society’s “Pompeii,” ii. p. 41. (See also 
Alios. Bonbon, iv. 34.) 

2. An engraver of gems in the time of Augustus, 
engraved a gem with the likeness of Augustus, 
which was used by that emperor and his successors 
as their ordinary signet. (Plin. xxxvii. 1, s. 4 ; 
Suet. Oct. 50.) In these passages most of the 
editions give Dioscorides; but the tme reading, 
which is preserved in some MSS., is confirmed by 
existing gems bearing the name AI02K0TPIA0T. 
There are several of these gems, but only six are 
considered genuine. (Meyer’s note on Winckel- 
niann, GescMchtc d. Kunst, bk. xi. c. 2. § 8.) [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA (Aiorfyua), a priestess of Mantiueia, 
and the reputed instructor of Socrates. Plato, in 
his Symposium (p.201,d.), introduces her opinions 
on the nature, origin, and objects of life, which in 
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fact form the nucleus of that dialogue. Some cri¬ 
tics believe, that the whole story of Diotima is a 
mere fiction of Plato’s, while others are inclined to 
see in it at least some historical foundation, and to 
regard her as an historical personage. Iiater Greek 
writers call her a priestess of the Lycaean Zeus, 
and state, that she was a Pythagorean philosopher 
who resided for some time at Athens. (Lucian, 
Eunuch. 7, limy. 18; Max. Tyr. Dissert. 8 ; 
comp. Hermann, Gcsch. u. System, d. Plat. Philos. 
i. p. 523, note 591; Ast, Leben u. Sckriften Platos , 
p. 313.) [L. S.j 

DIOTI'MUSfAiorijuos). 1. Agrammarian of Ad- 
ramyttium in Mysia, exercised the profession of a 
teacher at Gargara in the Troad—a hard lot, which 
Aratus, who appears to have been contemporary 
with him, bemoans in an extant epigram. He is 
probably the same whose voluminous common-place 
book (‘nairrobana dvayvdxrpma) is quoted by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium (s.v. TJafraapyaSai). Schnei¬ 
der would refer to him the epigrams under the 
name of Diotimus in the Anthology. See below. 
{Anthoi. i. p. 253 ; Jacobs, ad loc.; Macrob. Sat. 
v. 20; Stcph. Byz. s. v. T dpyapa ; Fabric. Bib/. 
Graec. vol. iii. p. 561, iv. p. 473.) 

2. An Athenian, who wrote a history of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. The period at which lie lived is 
not known. He is quoted, together with Aristas 
of Salamis, by Athenacus (x. p. 436, c.). 

3. The author of a Greek poem, called 'HpaxAcla, 
in hexameter verse, on the labours of Hercules. 
Three verses of it are preserved by Suidas (.v. v. 
Evpv€aros) y and by Michael Apostolius, the By¬ 
zantine, in his collection of proverbs. (Jacobs, An - 
thoL vol. xiii. p. 888; sec Athcn. xiii. p. 603, d.) 

4. Of Olympia, an author or collector of riddles 
(yptyoi), is mentioned by one of the interlocutors 
in the / fcipnosojdiistae of Athenacus (x. p. 4*18, c.) 
as o hafpos ? jfi£y 9 and lived therefore at the begin¬ 
ning of the third century of our era. 

5. A Stoic philosopher, who is said to have 
accused Epicurus of profligacy, and to have forged 
fifty letters, professing to have been written by 
Epicurus, to prove it. (Diog. Laert. x. 3; 
Mcnag. ad loc.) According to Athenacus, who 
is evidently alluding to the same story in a pas¬ 
sage where A idripos apparently should lie sub¬ 
stituted for ©cot i.uos, he was convicted of the 
forgery, at the suit of Zeno the Epicurean, and 
put to death. (Ath. xiii. p. 611, b.) We learn 
from Clement of Alexandria (Strom, ii. 21), that 
he considered happiness or well-being (everrrv) to 
consist, not in any one good, but in the perfect 
accumulation of blessings (-navrlKeia rwr dyaOcvr), 
which looks like a departure from strict Stoicism 
to the more sober view of Aristotle. (Eth. Nicom. 

L 7, 8.) [Ii. E.] 

DIOTI'MUS (Aidri/xos). Under this name there 
arc several epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
(Brunck, Anal. i. 250 ; Jacobs, i. 183), which 
seem, however, to be the productions of different 
authors, for the first epigram is entitled A torlfiou 
MiArjffiou, and the eighth A torlpov *A Qrjvaiov roO 
At07reWovs. This latter person would seem to be 
the same as the Athenian orator, Diotimus, who 
was one of the ten orators given up to Antipater. 
(Suid. s. v. 'Arr'nraTpos ; Pseudo-Plut. VU. X Oral. 
p. 845, a.) How many of the epigrams belong to 
this Diotimus, and to whom the rest ought to bo 
assigned, is quite uncertain. Schneider refers them 
to the grammarian Diotimus, of Adramytthun, 
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The epigrams under the name of Diotimus were in- 2. One of the principal Athenian comic poets of 
chided in the Garland of Meleager. (Jacobs, xiii. the new comedy, and a contemporary of Menander 
888.) [P. S.J and Philemon, was a native of Sinope. (Strab. xii. 

DIOTI'MUS (AiSripos), a physician of Thebes, p. 546 ; Anon, de Com. pp. xxx. xxxi.) He was 
whose absurd and superstitious remedies are quoted a lover of the courtezan Gnathacnn, and seems 
by Pliny (//. N. xxviii. 23), and who must, there- sometimes to have attacked her in his comedies, 
fore, have lived in or before the first century after when under the influence of jealousy. (Mnchon 
Christ. [W. A. G.] and Lynceus Samius, ap. Athen. xiii. pp. 579, f., 

DIOTO'GENES (Aioro 7 «i^s), a Pythagorean 580, a., 583, f.) He was not, however, perfectly 
philosopher, who wrote a work ntp\ oviottitos , of constant. (Alciph. Ep. i. 37.) He is said to have 
which three fragments are preserved in Stobaeus exhibited a hundred plays (Anon. 1. c.), and somc- 
(tit. v. 69, xliii. 95, 130), and another wept fiaoi- times to have acted himself. (Athen. xiii. p. 583,1.) 
A€i'as, of which two considerable fragments are Though, in point of time, Diphilus belonged to 
likewise extant in Stobaeus (xlviii. 61,62). [L.S.] the new comedy, his poetry seems to have had 
DIO'TREPIIES (Aiorpecprjs, Thucyd. viii. 64), more of the character of the middle. This is 
was sent, n.c.411,by the oligarchical revolutionists shewn, among other indications, by the frequency 
in the Athenian army at Samos, to take charge of with which he chooses mythological subjects for 
the subject states in the neighbourhood of Thrace, his plays, and by his bringing on the stage the 
and took the first step in pursuance of their policy poets Archilochus, Hipponax, and Sappho. (Ath. 
towards the allies by establishing oligarchy at xi. p. 487, a., xiii. p. 599, d.) His language is 
Thasos. Nicostratus, the general who fell at Man- simple and elegant, but it contains many depar- 
tinoia, was son of a Diotrephes (Thuc. iv. 119): turcs from Attic purity. Respecting his metres, 
this therefore perhaps was a Diotrephes, son of see Meineke. (llut. Crit. pp. 443, 444, 448.) 
Nicostratus. If so, it is an additional reason for The following arc the plays of Diphilus, of 
thinking him distinct from Diitrephcs, the destroyer which we have fragments or titles : '"Ayvoia (Ath. 

of Mycalcssus. [Diitiikphks.] [A. H. C.] ix. p. 401, a., xv. p. 700, d.), which was also as- 

DIO'TREPHES (Aiorp4(frris)i a rhetorician of cribcd to ChIsLiadk* : ’ASeA <poi (Ath. xi. p. 499, 
high repute in his day (<ro<p«<rn)y Mo£os), horn at d. e.; Poll. x. 72 ; Stob. Flor. cviii. 9): ‘AAtln- 
Antioch on the Mneandcr. Ilybreas, who was vp/a (Etym. Mng. p. 61, 10), which was also tho 
contemporary with Strabo, was his pupil. (Strab. title of a play of Antiphancs, by others ascribed to 
xiii. p. 630, xiv. p. 659.) [E. E.J Alexis: ‘'Apatnpis (Suid. s.v. ’AV^atas): Alpyiri- 

DIOXIPPE, (Aiw^TTrr;,) the name of four my- rtlxvs, of which there was a second edition by 
thological beings. (Hygin. Pracf !, Fab. 154, 163, Callimachus under the title of Eui wvxos or 2rpa- 
181 ; Apollod. ii. 2. § 5.) [L. S.J ridrijs (Ath. xi. p. 496, e., xv. 700, e.; Antiatti- 

DIOXIPPUS (Atd^imros), an Atlionian comic cista, pp. 95. 17, 100. 31, 101. 29): the principal 
poet of the new comedy (Suid. s. v.) y wrongly character in this play seems to have been such as 
called Dexippus in another passage of Suidas, (s. v. Pvrgopolinices in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, 
KiapuKcuos ) and by Eudocia (p. 132). Suidas and which was perhnps taken from the play of Diphilus: 
Kudocia mention his AvTinopvoGo<TK6i, of which a ’A vdyvpos (Schol. Ven. ad II. i. 123; corrupted in 
line and a half are preserved by Athcnacus (iii. Etym. Mngn. p.744. 48, and Eustath. p.740.20): 
p. 100, c.), 'l(TTopioypd<pos (Ath. /. c.), which ’AvaawfJ.ueroi (Ath. xi. p. 499, c.; Antiatt. p. 84. 
Vossius conjectures was intended to ridicule the 25): '’AnA-qaros (Ath. ix. p. 370, c.): 'Ano€v.Trjs t 
fabulous Greek historians (dc Hist. Grace. pp. 433, (Harpocrat. p. 41. 3 ; Anliatt. p. 101. 10): 'Ano- 
434, ed. Westermann), AjaSucafo/xcpoi, of which Ainouoa, also ascribed to Sosippus, whose name io 
nothing remains, and •biAdpyvpos. (Ath. ix. p. 472, otherwise unknown (Ath. iv. pp. 132, e., 133, f.; 
b., xi. pp. 496, f., 502, d.) To these must be Poll x. 12): BaAavtiov (Ath. x. p. 446, d.; Antiatt. 
added, from Suidas and Photius ( s. v. K upvKaios), p. 108. 32): boidnos (Ath. x. p. 417, e.): Vapos 
the Ghjrrai/pos. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. i. (Ath. vi. p. 254, e.; and perhaps in Diog. Laert. 
p. 485, iv. pp. 541—543.) [P. S.J ii. 120, AaplAou should be substituted for SaxplAov; 

DIOXIPPUS, physician. [Dexippus.] see Mcnagius, ad loc. and Meineke, Hist. Grit. pp. 

DI'PIIILUS (AhpiAoy), commanded the thirty- 425, 426) : AcwuSey (Erot. gloss. Harpoc. p. 116): 
three Athenian ships which, at the time of the Aiapapravovaa (Ath. iii. p. 11 l,c.): 'EyKaAouvTts 
passage of the second armament to Sicily, were (Antiatt. p. 110. 18): 'E/c^rr; (Ath. xiv. p. 645, a.; 
posted at Naupactus to prevent, if possible, the and perhaps Poll. x. 72; see Meineke, p. 453) : 
transport of reinforcements to the Syracusans. 'EAeirrjQopovvre? (Ath. vi. p. 223, a.) ; ’EAAc/3o/u- 
He was attacked near Erineus by a squadron, {opcvoi (Antiatt. p. 100. 12): ''Epnopos (Ath. vi. 
chiefly Corinthian, of slightly inferior numbers; pp. 226, e., 227, e., vii. p. 316, f.; Etym. Mag. 
and though tho victory, in a technical sense, was, p. 490. 40, a gap being supplied from the Cod. 
if anywhere, on his side, yet he sank but three of Barocc. ap. Bekker, Anccd. p. 1445; Harpocrat. 
the enemy’s ships, and had six of his own dis- p. 130. 22): *E vayl^orres (Ath. iv. p. 165, f.) or 
nblcd ; and that Phormio’s countrymen should, in 'Evay'icrpara (Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 960 ; Photius 
the 6cenc of his achievements, effect no more, was, and Suidas, s. v. tf'coA 6s) : ’EmdiKa^dpevos (Poll, 
as was felt by both parties, a severe moral defeat, x. 137) : 'Ennponh or more correctly ’Enirponevs 
(Thuc. vii. 34.) [A. H. C.] (Antiatt. p. 69): *EnluArjpos (Poll. x. 99): Zw- 

DI'PHILUS (AupjAos). 1. The author of a ypa<f>os (Ath. vi. p. 230, f., vii. p. 291, f.; Stob. 
poem entitled Oyfnjis, and of scurrilous poems in Flor. cv. 5): ’UpauAijs (Ath. x. p. 421, e.): °H/kos 
choliambics. (Schol. Pind. Olymp. x. 83; Schol. (Ath. ix. p. 371, a.) : 07 jaavpos (Stob. Flor. xii. 
Aristoph. Nub. 96.) From the latter passage it ap- 12) : €b?(rct5s (Ath. vi. p. 262, a., x. p. 451, b.) : 
pears that he lived before Eupolis and Aristophanes. KiOapccbos (Poll. x. 38,62): KA ypovpei'oi, of which 
(Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, pp. 448, 449 ; the Casina of Plautus is a translation (Prolog. 31): 
Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 434, ed. Westermann.) Aqpviai (Ath. vi. p. 307, f., comp. iv. p. 168, b.): 
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Matv^utvos (Poll. x. 18): Mprjpariov (Ath. iii. 
p. 124, d.): natdepaarai (Ath. x. p. 423, e.): 
riaAXaKTj (Etym. Mag. p. 206, 16): TJapdairos 
(Ath. vi. pp. 236, b., 238, f., 247, d., x. p. 422, b.): 
ntAidScs (Ath. iy. p. 156, f.): IhQpavoTrjs^ proba¬ 
bly for Tidpavtrrrjs (Ath. xiii. p. 484, e.): TlMudo- 
qopo y (Antiatt. p. 101.4; and perhaps Eustath. 
ad Ham. p. 1479. 46): YloXmpdypuv (Ath. vi. 
p. 225, a.; Phot. s. v. f>ay$a7os) : Uvppa (Ammon. 
Di/f\ Verb. p. 61): 2air<pco (Ath. xi. p. 487, a., 
xiii. p. 599, d.): 2»/c6A«x<$y (Poll. ix. 81), which, 
however, belongs perhaps to Philemon : 2x<- 
bla (Etym. Mag. p. 683, 24, corrected by Gais- 
ford): ^vva'irodi'ijffKomcs, which was translated 
by Plautus under the title of Commorients , and 
partly followed by Terence in his Adelphi. (Te- 
rent. Pro/. AdelpL 10; see Meineke, MenawL el 
Plifem. Relit/, p. 1): ZvvTpocppni (Ilarpoc. p. 65. 8): 
2oi/wpiy, of which there were two editions (Ath. 
vi. p. 247, n. c., xiv. p. 657, e.; Phot. s. v. tpipoi ; 
Harpocr. p. 182. 3): TeA«<riay (Ath. xiv. p.640,d.): 
«I*p€ap (Stob. Flor. cxvi. 32): 4>iAd5«A(/>oy or 4»<Ac£- 
Se\<poi (Antiatt. p. 80. 29, 110. 17) : Xpvaox^os 
(Phot. 8. v. 3/rcda). There are other fragments, 
which cannot be assigned to their proper places. 
The Rudens of Plautus is a translation of a play of 
Diphilus ( Prol. 32), but the title of the Greek 
play is not known. (Meineke, Frug. Com . Grace. 

i. pp. 445—457, iv. pp. 375—430.) 

3. A grammarian, of Laodiceia, wrote upon the 
Theriaca of Nicander. (Ath. vii. p. 314, d., and 
in other passages; Casaubon, ad Ath. vii. c. 18, 
p. 547; Scliol. ad Theocr. x. 1, p. 141.) 

4. A tragedian, exhibited at Rome in the time 

of Cicero, whom he grievously offended by apply¬ 
ing to Pompoy, at the Apollinarian games(ac.59), 
the words “ Nostra miseria tu es Magnus,” and 
other allusions, which the audience made him re¬ 
peat again and again. (Cic. ad AU. ii. 19. § 3; 
Val. Max. vi. 2. § 9.) fP. S.] 

Dl'PllILUS, philosophers. 1. Of Bosporus, 
a Megaric philosopher, a disciple of Euphantus and 
Stilpo. (Diog. Laert. ii. 113.) 

2. A Stoic, of Bithynia, son of Demetrius, and 
contemporary with Panaetius. (Ibid. v. 84.) 

3. Another Stoic, surnamed Labyrinthus, the 

teacher of Zeno, the son of Aristaenetus. (Lucian, 
Coftviv. 6 et passim.) [P. S.] 

DTPIIILUS, an architect, who wrote on me¬ 
chanical powers. (Vitruv. vii. Pracf.) He seems 
to have been the same who tried the patience of 
Cicero. (Episl. ad Q. F. iii. 1, 1, iii. 9 ) [P. S.] 

DI'PIilLUS (AbfuAos). 1. A physician of 
Siphnus, one of the Cyclades, who was a contem¬ 
porary of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, about the 
beginning of the third century b.c. (Athen.ii. p. 51.) 
lie wrote a work entitled, r ltp\ rcZv Upootptpo/Uvuv 
rdis Nocouoi teal rois 'Tyialvovvi, “ On Diet fit for 
Persons in good and bad Health” (Athen. iii. § 24. 
p. 82), which is frequently quoted by Athenaeus, 
but of which nothing remains but the short frag¬ 
ments preserved by him. (ii. pp. 51,54,55,56, &c.) 

2. A native of Load ice ia, in Phrygia, mention¬ 
ed by Athenaeus (vii. p. 314) as having written a 
commentary on Nicander’s Theriaca , and who must, 
therefore, have lived between the second century be¬ 
fore and the third century after Christ. [W. A.G.] 

Dl'PHRIDAS (Auppidas), a Lacedaemonian, 
was sent out to Asia, in b. c. 391, after the death 
of Thibron, to gather together the relics of his 
army, and, having raised fresh troops, to protect 
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the states that were friendly to Sparta, and prose¬ 
cute the war with Struthas. With manners no 
less agreeable than those of his predecessor, he had 
more steadiness and energy of character. lie 
therefore soon retrieved the affairs of Lacedaemon, 
and, having captured Tigranes, the son-in-law of 
Struthas, together with his wife, he obtained a 
large ransom for their release, and was thus enabled 
to raise and support a body of mercenaries. (Xen. 
Hell. iv. 8. §§ 21, 22.) Diphridas, the Ephor, 
who is mentioned by Plutarch (Ages. 17) as being 
sent forward to meet Agesilaua, then at Narthacium 
in Thessaly, and to desire him to advance at once 
into Boeotia, b. c. 394. (Comp. Xen. Hell. iv. 3. 
$ 9.) The name Diphridas, as it seems, should be 
substituted for Diphilas in Diod. xiv. 97. [E. E.] 
DIPOENUS and SCYLLIS (Ahroivos teal 
2«vAAis), very ancient Greek statuaries, who are 
always mentioned together. They belonged to 
the style of art called Daedalian. [Daedalus.] 
Pausanias says that they were disciples of Daeda¬ 
lus, and, according to some, his sons. (ii. 15. § 1, 
iii. 17. §6.) There is, however, no doubt that 
they were real persons; but they lived near the 
end, instead of the beginning, of the period of the 
Daedalids. Pliny says that they were born in 
Crete, during the time of the Median empire, and 
before the reign of Cyrus, about the 50th Olym¬ 
piad (a a 580: the accession of Cyrus was in 
u. c. 559). From Crete they went to Sicyon, 
which was for a long time the chief seat of Grecian 
art. There they were employed on some statues 
of the gods, but before these statues were finished, 
the artists, complaining of some wrong, betook 
themselves to the Aetolians. The Sicyonians were 
immediately attacked by a famine and drought, 
which, they were informed by the Delphic oracle, 
would only be removed when Dipoenus and Scyllis 
should finish the statues of the gods, which they 
were induced to do by great rewards and favours. 
The statues were those of Apollo, Artemis, Hera¬ 
cles, and Athena (Plin. II. N. xxxvi.4.$ 1), whence 
it seems likely that the whole group represented 
the seizure of the tripod, like that of Amyclakus. 
Pliny adds that Ambracia, Argos, and Cleonae, 
were full of the works of Dipoenus. (§ 2.) He 
also says ($$ 1, 2), that these artists were the first 
who were celebrated for sculpturing in marble, and 
that they used the white marble of Paros. Pausnr 
nias mentions, as their works, a statue of Athena, 
at Cleonae (/. c.), and at Argos a group represent¬ 
ing Castor and Pollux with their wives, Elacira 
and Phoebe, and their sons, Anaxis and Mnasi- 
noiis. The group was in ebony, except some few 
parts of the horses, which were of ivory. (Pans, 
ii. 22. § 6.) Clement of Alexandria mentions 
these statues of the Dioscuri, and also statues of 
Hercules of Tiryns and Artemis of Munychia, at 
Sicyon. (Protrep. p. 42. 15; comp. Plin. Ac.) 
The disciples of Dipoenus and Scyllis were Tec- 
taeus and Angelion, Learchus of Rhegium, Dory- 
cleidas and his brother Medon, Dontas, and Theo¬ 
ries, who were all four Lacedaemonians. (Paus. ii. 
32. §4, iii. 17. § 6, v. 17. § 1, vi. 19. § 9.) [P.S.] 
DIRCE (AipK7)) y a daughter of Helios and wife 
of Lycus. Respecting her story, see Amphion, p. 
151, a. Her body was changed by Dionysus, in 
whose service she had been engaged, into a well on 
mount Cithaeron. (Hygin. Fab. 7.) A small river 
near Thebes likewise received its name from her. 
(Paus. ix. 25.$ 3.) [L. S.] 
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DIS, contracted from Dives, a name sometimes 
given to Pluto, .and hence also to the lower world. 
(Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 26; Virg. Acn. vi. 127 ; 
comp. Pluto.) [L. S.] 

DISA'RIUS, a physician, who may be supposed 
to have lived in the fifth century after Christ, and 
who is introduced by Macrobius in his Saturnalia 
(vii. 4) as discoursing on dietetics and the process 
of digestion. [W. A. G.] 

D1TALCO. [Viriathus.] 

DIVES, L. BAE'BIUS, was praetor in b. c. 

18.0, and obtained the southern part of Spain for 
bis province. On his way thither he was sur- 
rounded by Ligurians, who cut to pieces a great 
part of his forces: he himself was wounded, nnd 
escaped toMassilin, where however he died on the 
third day after. (Liv. xxxvii. 47, 50, 57.) [L. S.J 
DIVES, L. CANULEIUS, was appointed 
praetor in b. c. 171, and obtained Spain for his 
province. But before he went to his post, several 
Spanish tribes sent embassies to Rome to complain 
of the avarice and insolence of their Roman go¬ 
vernors. Hereupon L. Canuleius Dives was com 
missioned to appoint five recuperatores of senato¬ 
rial! rank to inquire into each particular case of 
extortion, and to allow the accused to choose their 
own pleaders. In consequence of the investiga¬ 
tions which were thus commenced, two men who 
had been praetors in Spain withdrew into 
voluntary exile. The pleaders, probably bribed 
by the guilty, contrived to suppress the whole 
inquiry, as men of rank nnd influence were in¬ 
volved in it. L. Canuleius likewise is not free 
from the suspicion of having assisted the pleaders, 
for he joined them in dropping the matter, and 
forthwith assembled bis troops, and proceeded to his 
province. After his arrival in Spain, another in¬ 
teresting embassy was sent to Rome. Roman armies 
bad for many years been stationed in Spain, and 
numbers of the soldiers had married Spanish women. 
At the time when Canuleius was in Spain, the 
number of persons who had sprung from such mar¬ 
riages is said to have amounted to upwards of 4000, 
and they now petitioned the senate to assign to 
them a town, where they might settle. The senate 
decreed that they should give in their names to 
Canuleius, and that, if he would manumit them, 
they were to settle as colonists at Carteia, where 
they were to form a cotonia liberlinorum, (Liv. 
xlii. 28, 31, xliii. 2, 3.) [L. S.] 

DI'VICO, a commander of the Helvetians in 
the war against L. Cassius, in b. c. 107. Nearly 
fifty years later, B. c. 58, when J. Caesar was pre- 
aring to attack the Helvetians, they sent an em- 
assy to him, headed by the aged Divico, whose 
courageous speech is recorded by Caesar. ( B . G. i. 
13 ; comp. Oros. v. 15 ; Liv. Epit. Go.) (L. S.] 
DIVITI'ACUS, an Aeduan noble, and brother 
of Dumnorix, is mentioned by Cicero ( dcDtv. i- 41) 
as belonging to the order of Druids, and professing 
much knowledge of the secrets of nature and of divi¬ 
nation. He was a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in consideration of his earnest 
entreaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in 
b. c. 58. In the same year he took the most pro¬ 
minent part among the Gallic chiefs in requesting 
Caesar's aid against Ariovistus [see p.287] ; he had, 
some time before, gone even to Rome to ask the 
senate for their interference, but without success. 
It was probably during this visit that he was the 
guest of Cicero (de Din. 1. c.). Throughout, Caesar 
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placed the greatest confidence in him, and in b. c. 
57, pardoned, at his intercession, the Bellovaci, 
who had joined with the rest of the Belgians in 
their conspiracy. (Cacs. B. G. i. 3, 16-20, 31, 32, 
ii. 5,14,15. vi. 12, vii. 39; Plut. Cacs. 19; Dion 
Cass, xxxviii. 34, &c.) [E. E.] 

DIURPANEUS. [Decebalus.] 

DIUS (Albs), the author of a history of the 
Phoenicians, of which a fragment concerning Solo¬ 
mon and Ilirain is preserved in Josephus, (c. Apian, 
i. 17.) There was also a Pythagorean philosopher 
Dius, who wrote a work tt€ pl KaWovijs , of which 
two fragments arc preserved in Stobaeus. (Tit. 
lxv. 16, 17.) [L. S.] 

DlYLLUS (Au/AAos), an Athenian, who wrote 
a history' of Greece and Sicily in 26 or 27 books. 
It was divided apparently into several parts, the 
first of which extended from the seizure of the 
Delphic temple by Philomclus (where the history 
of Callisthenes ended) to the siege of Perinthus,by 
Philip (b. c. 357—340), and the second from B.c. 
340 to 336, the date of Philip's death. The work 
was carried on, according to Diodorus, down to B.C. 
298, from which period Psaon, of Plataea, continued 
it. If we accede to Casnnbon’s substitution of 
Au»AAor for Ai5u/tos, in Diog. Laert. v. 76, we 
must reckon also a work on drinking-partiea 
(truniroaiaKa) among the writings of Diyllus. The 
exact period at which he flourished cannot be nscer* 
tained, but he belongs to the age of the Ptolemies. 

(Diod. xvi. 14, 7(5, xxi., Fragm. 5, p. 490 ; Plut. 
de Herod. MaL 26 ; Ath. iv. p. 155, a, xiii. p.593, 
f ; Mnussac. <ul Harpocrat. s. v. 'AptfrnW; Wcsse- 
ling, ad Diod. xvi. 14 ; Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. sub 
ann. 357, 339, 298, p. 377.) [E. E.) 

DIYLLUS (AiuAAbs), a Corinthian statuary, 
who, in conjunction with Amyclaeus, executed the 
greater part of the bronze group which the Plio- 
cians dedicated at Delphi. (Paus. x. 13. $ 4 ; 
Amyclaeus ; Chionis.) [P. S.] 

DO'CIMUS (Abxi/tos), one of the officers in 
the Macedonian army, who after the death of 
Alexander supported the party of Perdiccas. After 
the death of Perdiccas he united with Attalus and 
Alcctas, and was taken prisoner together with the 
former when their combined forces were defeated 
by Antigonus in Pisidia, b. c. 320. (Diod. 
xviii. 45, Polyaen. iv. 6. § 7.) The captives were 
confined in a strong fort, but, during the expedi¬ 
tion of Antigonus against Eumenes, they con¬ 
trived to overpower their guards, and make them¬ 
selves masters of the fortress. Docimus, however, 
having quitted the castle to carry on a negotiation 
with Stratonice, the wife of Antigonus, was again 
made prisoner. (Diod. xix. 16.) He appears 
after this to have entered the service of Antigonus, 
as we find him in 313 b. c. sent by that prince 
with an army to establish the freedom of the 
Greek cities in Caria. (Diod. xix. 75 ; Droysen, 
Hellenism ms, vol. i. p. 358.) In the campaign pre¬ 
ceding the battle of Ipsus, he held the strong for¬ 
tress of Synnada in Phrygia in charge for Anti- 
gonns, but was induced to surrender it into the 
hands of Lysimachus. (Diod. xx. 107 ; Pau- 
san. i. 8. $ 1.) It is probable that he had been 
governor of the adjoining district for some time: 
and he had founded there the city called after him 
Docimeium. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Aoidptiov, Droy- 
sen, HeUcnismus , vol. ii. p. 665 ; Eckhel, iii. p. 
151.) His name is not mentioned after the fall 
of Antigonus. [E. H. B.] 

3 Y 
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DO'CIMUS or DOCI'MIUS. To a supposed 
Graeco-Roman jurist of this name has been some¬ 
times attributed the authorship of a legal work in 
alphabetical order, called by Hamienopulus (§ 49) 
To tAiiipov /card o’toix^Toi', and usually known by 
the name of Synopsis Minor. It is principally bor¬ 
rowed from a work of Michael Attaliata. A fragment 
of the work relating to the authority of the Leges 
Rhodiae, was published by S. Schardius (Basel 
1561), at the end of the Naval Laws, and the 
same fragment appears in the collection of Leun- 
clavius ( J. G. It. ii. p. 472). Pardessus has pub¬ 
lished some further fragments of the Synopsis 
Minor (Collection de Lois Maritime s, i. pp. 164, 
195—201), and Zachariae has given some ex¬ 
tracts from it (Hist. Jtir. G. It. p. 76) ; but the 
greater part of the work is still in manuscript. 
Bach conjectures that the compilation of the Rho¬ 
dian laws themselves was made by Docimus 
(Ilisl. Jnr. Rom. lib. iv. c. 1, sect. 3. § 26, p. 
638) ; but Zachariae is of opinion, that the only 
reason for attributing to him tho authorship of the 
Synopsis Minor was, that the manuscript of 
Vienna, from which the fragment in Schardius 
and Lcunclavins was published, once belonged to 
a person named Docimus. [J. T. G.] 

DODON (Aa>8&$»'), a son of Zeus by Europa, 
from whom the oracle of Dodona was believed to 
have derived it s name. (Stcph. Byz. s. v. Aaddrv.) 
Other traditions traced the name to a nymph of the 
name of Dodone, [ I<. S.1 

DOLABELLA, sometimes written Dolobella, 
the name of a family of the patrician Cornelia 
gens. (Ruhliken, a/I Veil. Put. ii. 43.) 

1. P. Cornelius Dolabella Maximus, was 
consul in n. c. 283 with Cn. Domitius Calvinus, 
and in that year conquered the Senoncs, who had 
defeated the praetor L. Cnccilius, and murdered 
the Roman ambassadors. Owing to the loss of 
the consular Fasti for that time we do not hear of 
his triumph, though he undoubtedly celebrated his 
victory by a triumph. In n. c. 279 he, together 
with C. Fabricius and Q. Aemilius went to 
Pyrrhus ns ambassadors to effect an exchange of 
prisoners. (Kutrop. ii. 6 ; Floras, i. 13 ; Appian, 
Samnit. 6, Gull. 11 ; Dionys. Kicerpt, p. 2344, 
ed. Reiskc, and p. 75, cd. Frankfurt.) 

2. Cn. Coknrlius Dolabella, was inaugu¬ 
rated in b c. 208 as rex sacrorum in tho place of 
M. Mnrcius, and he held this office until his death 
in h. c. 180. (Liv. xxvii. 36, xl. 42.) 

3. L. C'oiineliu3 Dolabella, was duumvir 
navulis in n. r. 180. In that year his kinsman, 
Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, the rex sacrorum, died, 
and our Dolnl>ella wanted to become his successor. 
But C. Scrvilius, the pontifex maxim us, before in¬ 
augurating him, demanded of him to resign his 
ollice of duumvir navalis. When Dolabella re¬ 
fused to obey this command, the pontifex inflicted 
a fine upon him. Dolabella appealed against it to 
the people. Several tribes had already given their 
vote that Dolabella ought to o!>cy, and that lie 
should be released from the fine if he would resign 
the office of duumvir navalis, when some sign in 
the heavens broke up the assembly. This was a 
fresh reason for the pontiff’s refusing to inaugurate 
Dolabella. As duumvir navalis he and his col¬ 
league, C. Furius, had to protect the eastern 
coast of Italy with a fleet of twenty sail against 
the Illyrians. (Liv. xl. 42 ; xli. 5.) 

4. Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, was curulc 
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aedile in b. c. 165, in which year he and his col¬ 
league, Sex. Julius Caesar, had the Hccyra of Te¬ 
rence performed at the festival of the Megalesia. 
In b. c. 159 he was consul with M. Fulvius No- 
bilior. (Title of Tcrcnt. Ilccyr.; Suet. Vit. 7b- 
renL 5 .) 

5. Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, a grandson of 
No. 4, and a son of the Cn. Cornelius Dolabella 
who was put to death in B. c. 100, together with 
the tribune Appuleius Saturninus. During the 
civil war between Marius and Sulla, Dolabella 
sided with the latter, and in b. c. 81, when Sulla 
was dictator, Dolabella was raised to the consul¬ 
ship, and afterwards received Macedonia for his 
province. He there carried on a successful war 
against the Thracians, for which he was rewarded 
on his return with a triumph. In n. c. 77, how¬ 
ever, young Julius Caesar charged him witli having 
been guilty of extortion in bis province, but bo 
was acquitted. (Oros. v. 17 ; Pint. Sulla, 28, 
&c.; Appian, D. G i. 100; Suet. Coes. 4,49, 
55; Veil. Pat. ii. 43; Aural. Viet, dc Vir. 
III. 78 ; Val. Max. viii. 9. § 3 ; Cic. in 
Pison. 19, Brut. 92, de Leg. Agr. ii. 14 ; Tacit. 
de Oral. 34 ; Gellius, xv. 28 ; Ascon. in Scaur. 
p. 29, in Cornel, p. 73, cd. Orelli.) 

6. Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, was praetor 
urbanus, in a c. 81, when the cause of P. Qniil- 
tius was tried. Cicero charges him with having 
actinl on that occasion unjustly and against all 

established usages. The year after he had Cilicia 
for his province, and C. Malleolus was his quaes¬ 
tor, and the notorious Verres his legate. Dola- 
bclia not only tolerated the extortions and rol>- 
beries committed by them, but shared in their 
booty. He was especially indulgent towards 
Verres, and, after Malleolus was murdered, lie 
made Verres his proquaestor. After his return to 
Rome, Dolabella was accused by M. Aemilius 
Scauni8 of extortion in his province, and on that 
occasion Verres not only deserted his accomplice, 
but furnished the accuser with all the necessary 
information, and even spoke himself publicly 
against Dolabella. Many of the crimes com¬ 
mitted by Verres himself were thus put to tho 
account of Dolabella, who was therefore con¬ 
demned. He went into exile, and left his wife 
and children behind him in great poverty. (Cic. 
pro Quint. 2, 8; in Verr. i. 4, 15, 17, 2.9; Ascon. 
in Coi'neL p. 110, cd. OicUi, who however con¬ 
founds him with No. 5.) 

7. P. Cornelius Dolabella, was praetor ur- 
banns in a c. 67 ; if, as is usually supposed, this 
be the year in which Cicero spoke for Aldus Cne- 
cina. (Cic. ptx> Cure. 8.) lie seems to be tho 
same person as the Dolabella who is mentioned 
by Valerius Maximus, (viii. 1, Ambustac , § 2,) as 
governor of Asia, with the title of proconsul. 
(Comp. Gell. xii. 7, where he bears the prac- 
nonien Cneius ; Amin. Marc. xxix. 2.) 

8. P. Cornelius Dolabella, perhaps a son 
of No. 7, was one of the most profligate men of 
his time. He was born about a a 70, and is 
said to have been guilty, even in early youth, of 
some capital offences, which might have cost him 
his life, had not Cicero defended and saved him 
with great exertions. In B. c. 51, he was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the college of the epdndecr 
iinriri, and the year following he accused Appius 
Claudius of having violated the sovereign rights of 
the people. While this trial was going on, Fabia, 
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the wife of Dolabella, left her husband. She 
had been compelled to take this step by the con¬ 
duct of her husband, who hoped by a marriage 
with Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, to prevent 
Cicero from assisting App. Claudius in his trial 
by favourable testimonies from Cilicia. Cicero 
himself, on the other hand, was anxious to oblige 
App. Claudius, and was therefore by no means in¬ 
clined to give his own daughter in marriage to 
the accuser of Claudius; he had, besides, been 
contemplating to bring about a marriage between 
Tullia and Tib. Claudius Nero. But Cicero's 
wife was gained over by Dolabella, and, before 
Cicero could interfere, the engagement was made, 
and the marriage soon followed. Cicero seems to 
have been grieved by the affair, for he knew the 
vicious character of his son-in-law; but Cloelius 
endeavoured to console him by saying, that the 
vices of Dolabella were mere youthful ebullitions, 
the time of which was now gone by, and that if 
there remained any traces of them, they would 
soon be corrected by Cicero's influence, and the 
virtuous conduct of Tullia. App. Claudius was 
acquitted in the mean time, and ns thus the great 
outward obstacle was removed, Cicero tried to 
mako the best of what lie had been unable to 
prevent In his letters written about that time, 
and afterwards, Cicero speaks of Dolabella with 
admiration and affection, and he may have really 
hoped that his son-in-law would improve ; but the 
consequences of his former recklessness and licen¬ 
tiousness, even if ho had wished to mend, drove 
him to new acts of the same kind. The great 
amount of debts which he had contracted, and the 
urgent demands of his creditors, compelled him in 
». c. 49 to seek refuge in the camp of Caesar. 
This was a severe blow to Cicero, who speaks of 
the step with great sorrow. When Caesar marched 
into Spain against Pompey’s legates, Dolabella 
bad the command of Caesar’s fleet in the Adriatic, 
but was unable to effect anything of consequence. 
After the battle of Pharsalas, in which he had 
taken a part, Dolabella returned to Rome. lie 
bad hoped that Caesar would liberally reward his 
services, or that proscriptions, like those of Sulla, 
would afford him the means of obtaining money; 
but in vain. His creditors were as loud and 
troublesome in their demands as before, and lie at 
last had recourse to a new expedient He caused 
himself to be adopted into the plebeian family of 
Cn. Lcntulus—whence he is afterwards sometimes 
called Lentulus—in order to be able to obtain the 
tribuneship. He was accordingly made tribune in 
B.c. 40 ; and, in spite of the decree of the senate, 
that everything at Rome should remain unchanged 
till Caesar’s return from Alexandria, Dolabella came 
forward with a rogation, that ail debts should be can¬ 
celled, and with some other measures of a similar 
character. His colleagues, Asinius and L. Trebel- 
lius, opposed the scheme, and vehement and bloody 
struggles ensued between the two parties which 
were thus formed at Rome. Antony, who had been 
left behind by Caesar as his vicegerent, and bore 
no hostility towards Dolabella, did not take any 
strong measures .against him till he was informed 
of an amour existing between his wife Antonia 
and Dolabella. The day on which Dolabella's 
rogations were to be put to the vote, a fresh tu¬ 
mult broke out in the city, in which the party of 
Dolabella was defeated; but peace was neverthe¬ 
less not quite restored till the autumn, when Coc- 
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sar returned to Rome. Caesar of course greatly 
disapproved of Dolabella’s conduct, but he did not 
think it prudent to bring him to account, or to 
punish him for it. However, he got him away 
from Rome by taking him with him to Africa 
about the close of the year, and afterwards also in 
his Spanish campaign against the two sons of 
Pompey. In the course of the latter of these 
expeditions Dolabella was wounded. Caesar pro¬ 
mised him the consulship for the year b. c. 44, 
although Dolabella was then only twenty-five years 
old, and had not yet held the praetorship; but 
Caesar afterwards altered his mind, and entered 
himself upon the consulship for that year; however, 
as he had resolved upon his campaign against the 
Parthians, he promised Dolabella the consulship, in 
his absence, on the 1 st of January, b. c. 44. Antony, 
who was then augur, threatened to prevent such 
an appointment, and when the comitia were hold, 
he carried his threat into effect. On the 15th of 
March the senate was to have decided upon tho 
opposition of Antony; but tho murder of Caesar 
on that day changed the aspect of everything. 
Dolabella immediately took possession of the con¬ 
sular fasces, and not only approved of the murder, 
but joined tho assassins, and thus obtained tho 
office of which he had already usurped the insignia. 
In order to make a still greater display of his ha¬ 
tred of Caesar, he caused the altar which had been 
erected to his honour and the column in the forum 
to be pulled down; and many persons who wont 
thither with the intention of offering sacrifices to 
Caesar, and of paying him divine honours, were 
thrown from the Tarpcian rock, or nailed on the 
cross. These apparent republican sentiments and 
actions gave great delight to Cicero and the re¬ 
publican party; but no sooner did Antony open the 
treasury to Dolabella, and give him Syria for his pro¬ 
vince, with the command against tho Parthians, 
than all his republican enthusiasm disappeared at 
once. As Cassius had likewise a claim to the pro¬ 
vince of Syria, Dolabella left Rome before tho year 
of his consulship had come to its close. But ho did 
not proceed straightway to Syria; for, being great¬ 
ly in want of money, lie marched through Greece, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Asia Minor, collecting 
and extorting as much as he could on his way. 
C. Trebonius, one of Caesar's murderers, who had 
then arrived at Smyrna as proconsul of Asia, did 
not admit Dolabella into the city, but sent him 
provisions outside the place. Dolabella pretended 
to go to Ephesus, and Trebonius gave him an es¬ 
cort to conduct him thither; but when the escort 
returned to Smyrna, Dolabella too went back, and 
entered Smyrna by night. Trebonius was mur¬ 
dered in his bed, in February, u. c. 43; or, accord¬ 
ing to Cicero, he was tortured for two days before 
he was put to death. Dolabella now began extort¬ 
ing money and troops from the towns of Asia 
Minor with a recklessness which knew no scruples 
whatever in regard to the means for securing his end. 
When his proceedings became known at Rome, ho 
was outlawed and declared a public enemy. Cas¬ 
sius, who had in the mean time arrived in Asia, 
made war upon him, and took Laodiceia, which 
Dolabella had occupied. The latter, in order not 
to fall into the hands of his enemies, ordered one 
of his soldiers to kill him, b. c. 43. 

It is extraordinary to see the forbearance with 
which Cicero treated Dolabella, wlio, after his 
marriage with Tullia, n. c. 49, improved so little 
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in his conduct, that two years after, Tullia left 
him when she was expecting to become mother of a 
second child by him. Cicero, who certainly loved 
his daughter most tenderly, and was aware of the 
unworthy and contemptible conduct of Dolabella, 
yet kept up his connexion with him after the di¬ 
vorce, and repeatedly assures him of his great 
attachment. It is difficult to account for this 
mode of acting on the part of Cicero, unless we 
suppose that his desire to keep upon good terms 
with a man who possessed influence with Caesar 
outweighed all other considerations. Cicero's fond¬ 
ness for him continued for a short time after Cae¬ 
sar's murder, that is, so long as Dolabella played 
the part of a republican ; but a change took place 
in Cicero's feelings as soon as Dolabella allied him¬ 
self with Antony, and at the time when his crimes 
in Asia became known, Cicero spoke of him with 
the utmost bitterness and contempt. (See the nu¬ 
merous passages of Cicero relating to Dolabella in 
Otelli, Onom. ii.p. 175,&c.; comp. Fabric. ViL Cic. 
p. 91, with Orelli’s note: Dion Cass. xli. 40, xlii. 
29, &c., xliii. 51, xliv. 22, 51, xlv. 15, xlvii. 29; 
Suet. Cues. 36, 85; Appian, B. C. ii. 41, 122, 129, 
iii. 3, 7, &c., 24, 26 ; Liv. Epit. 113, 119 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 58, 60, 69; Plut. Anton. 9, 10, 11 ; Cacs. 
Hell. Alex. 65; Oros. vi. 18.) 

9. P. Cornelius Dolabella, a son of No. 8 
by his first wife, Fabia. In B. c. 30 he was with 
Octavianus at Alexandria, and feeling himself at¬ 
tracted by the charms of Cleopatra, he betrayed to 
her that it was her conqueror's intention to carry 
her to Italy. In a. d. 10, he was consul with C. 
Junius Silnnus. On coins he is designated ns 
triumvir monetalis. (Plut. Anton. 84 ; Fast. Cap.; 
Vail I ant. Cornel. 65.) 

10. P. Cornelius Dolabella, a son of No. 9, 
was proconsul of Africa in the reign of Tiberius, 
A. n. 23 and 24. In the course of the administra¬ 
tion of his province he gained a complete victory 
over the Numidian Tacfarinns; but although he 
had formerly been a very great flatterer of Ti¬ 
berius, yet ho did not obtain the ornaments of a 
triumph, in order that his predecessor in the pro¬ 
vince of Africa, Junius Blaesius, an uncle of Sej- 
nnus, might not be thrown into the shade. In 
a. n. 27 he joined Domitius Afcr in the accusation 
against his own relative, Quintilius Varus. (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 47, 68, iv. 23, &c. 66.) 

11. Cornelius Dolabella, was sent in a. d. 

70 by the emperor Otlio into the colony of Aqui- 
num, to he kept there in a sort of lUx>ra custo¬ 
dies for no other reason, but because he belonged 
to an ancient family, and was related to Galba. 
After the death of Otlio he came back to Rome, 
but one of his most intimate friends, Plancius 
Varus, denounced him to the pmefect of the city, 
who being a man of a mild but weak tempera¬ 
ment, was inclined to pardon him, until Triaria, 
the wife of Vitellius, prevailed upon him not to sa¬ 
crifice the safety of the princeps to his feeling of 
clemency. Vitellius, too, became alarmed through 
her, as Dolabella had married Petronia, a former 
wife of Vitellius. The emperor, therefore, enticed 
him to Interamnium, and there ordered him to be 
put to death. This was the first act of wanton 
cruelty in the reign of Vitellius. (Tac. Hist. i. 
88, ii. 63.) [L. S.J 

DO'LIUS, (AjSAjos), an aged slave of Penelope, 
whom she had received from her father on her mar- 
r} ing Odysseus, and who took care of her garden. 
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On the return of Odysseus from his wanderings, 
Dolius and his six sons welcomed him, and wsis 
ready to join his master against the relatives of 
the suitors. (Horn. Od. iv. 735 ; xxiv. 498.) [L. S.j 
DOLON (Ao'Awi/), the name of two mythical 
personages, both Trojans. (Horn. II, x. 314, &c.; 
Hygin. Fob. 90.) [L. S.] 

DOLOPS (A^AoiJ/), a son of Hermes, who had 
a sepulchral monument in the neighbourhood of 
Peiresiae and Mngnesa, which was visible at a 
great distance, and at which the Argonauts landed 
and offered up sacrifices. (Apollon, lthod. i. 584 ; 
Orph. Arp. 459.) There are two other mythical 
personages of this name. (Horn. It. xv. 525, &c.; 
Hygin. Fab. Praef. p. 2.) [L. S.] 

DOMATI'TES (Ao^arirr^s), that is, the do¬ 
mestic, a surname of Poseidon, at Sparta, which is, 
perhaps, synonymous with (Paus. iii. 

14. § 7.) [L. S.] 

DOMIDU'CA and DOMIDU'CUS, Roman 
surnames of Jupiter and Juno, who, as the gods of 
marriage, were believed to conduct the bride into 
the house of the bridegroom. (August, dc Civ. Dei , 
vii. 3, ix. 6.) [L. S.J 

DOMI'TIA, a sister of Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus [Ahenobarbus, No. 10], and conse¬ 
quently an aunt of the emperor Nero. She was 
the wife of Crispus Passienus, who afterwards de¬ 
serted her and married Agrippina, the mother of 
Nero. It is natural, therefore, that Tacitus should 
call her an enemy of Agrippina. After the murder 
of his mother, Nero ordered Domitia, who was 
already of an advanced age, to be poisoned, in order 
that he might get possession of the property, 
which she possessed at Baiae, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ravenna, on which estates he built 
magnificent gymnasia. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19, 21 ; 
Suet. Ncr. 34 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 17 ; Quintil. vi. 
L. § 50, 3. § 74, x. 1. §24.) [L. S.J 

DOMI'TIA LE7PIDA, a sister of Cn. Domi¬ 
tius Ahenobarbus [Ahenobarbus, No. 10], and 
of Domitia, and, consequently, like her an aunt of 
the emperor Nero. She was married to M. Va¬ 
lerius MessallaBarbatus, by whom she became the 
mother of Messallina, the wife of the emperor 
Claudius. There existed a rivalry of female vanity 
between her and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. 
Both women were equally bad and vicious in their 
conduct ; Agrippina however succeeded, in a. n. 
55, in inducing her son to sentence his aunt to 
death. (Tac. Ann. xi. 37, &c., xii. 64, &c.; 
Suet Claud. 26, Nero, 7.) LL. S. ] 

DOMI'TIA LONGI'NA, a daughter of Domi¬ 
tius Corbulo, was married to L. Lamia Aemi- 
lianus, from whom she was carried away by Domi- 
tian about the time of Vespasian's accession. Im¬ 
mediately after Vespasian's return from the east, 
Doniitian lived with her and his other mistresses 
on an estate near the Mons Albanus. Subse¬ 
quently, however, he married her, and in a. d. 73 
she bore him a son. But she was unfaithful to 
him, and kept up an adulterous intercourse with 
Paris, an actor. When this was discovered, in 
a. d. 83, Doniitian repudiated her on the advice of 
Ursns, and henceforth lived with Julia, the daughter 
of his brother. Soon after, however, he formed a 
reconciliation with Domitia, because lie said the 
people wished it; but he nevertheless continued his 
intercourse with Julia. Domitia never loved Domi- 
tian, and she knew of the conspiracy against his 
life ; as she was informed that her own life was in 
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danger, she urged the conspirators on, and Domitian 
was murdered in a. d. 96. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 3, 
Ixvi. 3, 15 ; Suet. Domit. 3, 22.) The coin 

annexed contains on the obverse the head of Do- 
luitia, with the legend Domitia Avgvsta Imp. 
Down*. [L. S.] 



DOMI'TIA GENS, plebeian, the members of 
which towards the end of the republic were looked 
upon as belonging to one of the most illustrious 
pentes. (Cic. Pm, ii. 29 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 57 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 2. § 8.) During the time of the 
republic, we meet with only two branches of this 
gens, the Aiiknobarbi and Calvin I, and, with 
the exception of a few unknown personages men¬ 
tioned in isolated passages of Cicero, there is none 
without a cognomen. [L. S.] 

DOMITIA'NUS, or with his full nameT. Fla¬ 
vius Domitian us Augustus, was the younger of 
Vespasian's sons by his first wife Domitilln. lie 
succeeded his elder brother Titus ns emperor, and 
reigned from a. d. 81 to 96. He was bom at 
Rome, on the 24th of October, a. d. 52, the year 
in which his father was consul designatus. Sue¬ 
tonius relates that Domitian in his youth led such 
a wretched life, that he never used a silver vessel, 
and that he prostituted himself for money. The 
position which his father then occupied precludes 
the possibility of ascribing this mode of life to 
poverty, and if the account be true, we must 
attribute this conduct to his bad natural disposi¬ 
tion. When Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, 
Domitian, who was then eighteen years old, hap-* 
pened to be at Rome, where he and his friends 
were persecuted by Vitellius ; Sabinus, Vespasian’s 
brother, was murdered, and it was only with the 
reatest difficulty that Domitian escaped from the 
urning temple of the capitol, and concealed him¬ 
self until the victory of his father's party was de¬ 
cided. After the fall of Vitellius, Domitian was 
proclaimed Caesar, and obtained the city praetor- 
ship with consular power. As his father was still 
absent in the east, Domitian and Mucianus under¬ 
took the administration of Italy until Vespasian 
returned. The power which was thus put into his 
hands was abused by the dissolute young man in 
a manner which shewed to the world, but too 
plainly, wlmt was to be expected, if he should 
ever succeed to the imperial throne: he put several 
persons to death, merely to gratify his desire of 
taking vengeance on his personal enemies ; he se¬ 
duced many wives, and lived surrounded by a sort 
of harem, and arbitrarily deposed and appointed 
so many magistrates, both in the city and Italy, 
that his father with a bitter sarcasm wrote to him, 
“ I wonder that you do not send some one to suc¬ 
ceed me.” Being jealous of the military glory of 
his father and brother, he resolved upon marching 
against Civilis in Gaul, in spite of the advice of all 
his friends to remain at Rome ; but he did not ad¬ 
vance further than Lugdunum, for on his arrival 
there he received intelligence of Cerealis having 
already conquered the rebel. 
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When his father at length arrived at Rome, 
Domitian, who was conscious of his evil conduct, 
is said not to have ventured to meet him, and to 
have pretended not to be in the perfect possession 
of his mind. Vespasian, however, knew his dis¬ 
position, and throughout his reign kept him as 
much as possible away from public affairs ; but in 
order to display his rank and station, Domitian 
always accompanied his father and brother when 
they appeared in public, and when they celebrated 
their triumph after the Jewish war, he followed 
them in the procession riding on a white war- 
steed. He lived partly in the same house with 
his father, and partly on an estate near the Mons 
Albums, where he was surrounded by a number 
of courtezans. While lie thus led a private life, 
he devoted a great part of his time to the composi¬ 
tion of poetry and the recitation of his productions. 
Vespasian, who died in a.d. 79, was succeeded by 
his elder son Titus, and Domitian used publicly to 
Ray, that he was deprived of his share in the go¬ 
vernment by a forgery in his father’s will, for that 
it had been the wish of the latter that the two 
brothers should reign in common. But this was 
mere calumny : Domitian hated his brother, 
and made several attempts upon his life. Titus 

behaved with the utmost forbearance towards him, 

but followed the example of his father in not 
allowing Domitian to take any part in the admi¬ 
nistration of public affairs, although he was in¬ 
vested with the consulship seven times during the 
reigns of his father and brother. The early death 
of Titus, in a. d. 81, was in nil probability the 
work of Domitian. Suetonius states that Domi¬ 
tian ordered the sick Titus to be left entirely 
alone, before he was quite dead; Dion Cassius 
says that he accelerated his death by ordering him 
while in a fever to be put into a vessel filled with 
snow; and other writers plainly assert, that Titus 
was poisoned or murdered by Domitian. 

On the ides of September, a. d. 81, the day on 
which Titus died, Domitian was proclaimed em¬ 
peror by the soldiers. During the first years of 
his reign he continued, indeed, to indulge in 
strange passions, but Suetonius remarks that he 
manifested a pretty equal mixture of vices and 
virtues. Among the latter we must mention, that 
he kept a very strict superintendence over the go¬ 
vernors of provinces, so that in his reign they nro 
said to have been juster than they ever were after¬ 
wards. He also enacted several useful laws .* 
he forl.*ade, for example, the castration of male 
children, and restricted the increasing cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine, whereby the growth of corn was 
neglected. He endeavoured to correct the fri¬ 
volous and licentious conduct of the higher classes, 
and shewed great liberality and moderation on 
many occasions. He further took an active part in 
the administration of justice; which conduct, praise¬ 
worthy ns it then was, became disgusting after¬ 
wards when, assisted by a large class of delatores, 
he openly made justice the slave of his cruelty 
and tyranny; for, during the latter years of his 
reign he acted as one of the most cruel tyrants 
that ever disgraced a throne, and as Suetonius re¬ 
marks, his very virtues were turned into vices. 
The cause of this change in his conduct appears, 
independent of his natural bias for what was bad, 
to have been his boundless ambition, injured 
vanity, jealousy of others, and cowardice, which 
were aw*akencd and roused by the failure of his 
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undertakings and other occurrences of the time. 
In A. D. 04 he undertook an expedition against the 
Chatti, which docs not seem to have been alto¬ 
gether unsuccessful, for we learn from Frontinus 
(Slraieg. 1. 3), that he constructed the frontier 
wall between the free Germans and those who 
were subject to Rome, so that he must at any 
mte have succeeded in confining the barbarians 
within their own territory. After his return to 
Rome he celebrated a triumph, and assumed the 
name of Gcrmanicus. In the same year Agricola, 
whose success and merits excited his jealousy, was 
recalled to Rome, ostensibly for the purpose of 
celebrating a triumph ; but he was never sent back 
to his post, which was given to another person. 
[Aghicoi.a.] Tho most dangerous enemy of 
Rome at that time was Decclialus, king of the 
Dacians. Domitian himself took the field against 
him, but the read management of the war was left 
to his generals. Simultaneously with this war 
another was carried on against the Marcomanni 
and Quadi, who had refused to furnish the Ro¬ 
mans with the .assistance against Dccebalus, which 
they were bound to do by a treaty. The Ro¬ 
mans were defeated by them, and the conse¬ 
quence was, that Domitian was obliged to conclude 
peace with Dccebalus on very humiliating terms, 
a. d. 37. [Dkckbai.us.] Another dangerous oc¬ 
currence was the revolt of L. Antonius in Upper 
Gormany; but this storm was luckily averted by 
an unexpected overflow of the Rhine over its 
banks, which prevented the German auxiliaries, 
whom Antonius expected, from joining him; so 
that the rebel wot easily conquered by L. Appius 
Norbanus, in a. d. 91. An insurrection of the 
Nasamoncs in Africa was of less importance, and 
was easily suppressed by Flaccus, the governor of 
Numidia. 

But it is the cruelty and tyranny of Domitian 
that have given his reign an unenviable notoriety. 
His natural tendencies burst forth with fresh 
fury after the Dacian war. His fear and his 
injured pride and vanity led him to delight 
in the misfortunes and sufferings of those whom 
lie hated and envied; and the most distinguish¬ 
ed men of the time, especially among the se¬ 
nators, had to bleed for their excellence; while, 
on the other hand, he tried to win the populace 
and the soldiers by largo donations, and by public 
games and fights in the circus and amphitheatre, 
in which even women appeared among the gladia¬ 
tors, and in which ho himself took great delight. 
For the same reason he increased the pay of the 
soldiers, and the sums he thus expended were ob¬ 
tained from the rich by violence and murder; and 
when in the end he found it impossible to obtain 
the means for paying his soldiers, lie was obliged 
to reduce their number. The provinces were less 
exposed to his tyranny, and it was especially 
Rome and Italy that felt his iron grasp. The ex¬ 
pression of thought and sentiment was suppressed 
or atrociously persecuted, unless men would de¬ 
grade themselves to flatter the tyrant. The silent 
fear and fearful silence which prevailed during the 
latter years of Domitian's reign in Rome and Italy 
are briefly but energetically described by Tacitus 
in the introduction to his Life of Agricola, and 
his vices and tyranny are exposed in the strongest 
colours by the withering satire of Juvenal. All 
the philosophers who lived at Rome were expelled; 
from which, however, we cannot infer, as seme 
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writers do, that he hated all philosophical and sci¬ 
entific pursuits ; the cause being in all probability 
no other than his vanity and ambition, which 
could not bear to be obscured by others. Christian 
writers attribute to him a persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians likewise; but there is no other evidence for it, 
and the belief seems to have arisen from the strict¬ 
ness with which he exacted the tribute from the 
Jews, and which may have caused much suffering 
to the Christians also. 

As in all similar cases, the tyrant’s own cruelty 
brought about his ruin. Three officers of his court, 
Parthenius, Sigerius, and Entellus, whom Domitian 
intended to put to death (this secret was betrayed 
to them by Domitia, the emperor’s wife, who was 
likewise on the list), formed a conspiracy against 
his life. Stephanus,a freedman, who was employed 
b}* the conspirators, contrived to obtain admission 
to the emperor’s bed-room, and gave him a letter 
to read. While Domitian was perusing the letter, 
in which the conspirators’ plot was revealed to 
him, Stephanus plunged a dagger into his abdomen. 
A violent struggle ensued between the two, until 
the other conspirators arrived. Domitian fell, after 
having received seven wounds, on the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, a. d. 96. Apollonius of 'I^ana, who was 
then at Ephesus, at the moment Domitian was 
murdered at Rome, is said to have run across the 
market-place, and to have exclaimed, “That is 
right, Stephanus, slay the murderer!” 

There are few rulers who better deserve the name 
of a cmel tyrant than Domitian. The last threo 
years of his reign form one of the most frightful 
periods that occur in the history of man; but ho 
cannot be called a brutal monster or a madman 
like Caligula and Nero, for he possessed talent 
and a cultivated mind; and although Pliny and 
Quintilian, who place his poetical productions by 
the side of those of the greatest masters, are obvi¬ 
ously guilty of servile flattery, yet his poetical 
works cannot have been entirely without merit 
His fondness and esteem for literature arc attested 
by the quinquennial contest which he instituted in 
honour of the Capitolinc Jupiter, and one part of 
which consisted of a musical contest. Both prose 
writers and poets in Greek as well as in Latin re¬ 
cited their productions, and the victors were re¬ 
warded with golden crowns. He further instituted 
the pension for distinguished rhetoricians, which 
Quintilian enjoyed; and if we look at the compa¬ 
ratively flourishing condition of Roman literature 
during that time, we cannot help thinking that it 
was, at least in great measure, the consequence of the 
influence which he exercised and of the encourage¬ 
ment which he afforded. It is extremely probable 
that we still possess one of the literary productions 
of Domitian in tho Latin paraphrase of Aratus’s 
Phaenoracna, which is usually attributed to Ger¬ 
man icus, the grandson of Augustus. Tho argu¬ 
ments for this opinion have been clearly set forth 
by Rutgersius ( Var. Led. iii. p. 276), and it is 
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also adopted by Niebuhr. (Tac. I list, iii, 59, &c., 
iv. 2, &c., Aaric. 39, 42, 45; Suet. Donation.; 
Dion Cass. lib. lxvi. and lxvii.; Juvenal, Satir. ; 
Quintil. iv. 1. § 2, &c., x. 1. § 91, &c.; Niebuhr, 
Lectures on Roman Hist. ii. pp. 234-250.) [L. S.] 
DOMITIA'NUS, L. DOMITIUS. A few 

coins arc extant in second brass, which exhibit on 
the obverse a laurelled head, with the legend. Imp. 
C. L. Domitius. Domitianus. Aug. ; on the re¬ 
verse, the representation of a Genius, with Genio. 
Populi. Romani. ; and below, the letters Ale., in¬ 
dicating that they were struck at Alexandria. We 
find also a very rare Alexandrian third brass, with 
a rayed head, and the words AOMITIANOC. CEB. 
These pieces have been generally supposed to 
belong to the Domitinnus mentioned byTrebellius 
Pollio, as the general who vanquished the two 
Macriani, who is described as a man of lofty ambi¬ 
tion, deducing his origin from the son of Vespasian, 
and is believed to he the same with the Domitianus 
put to death by Aurelian, according to Zosimus, in 
consequence of a suspicion that he was meditating 
rebellion. Eckhel, however, has demonstrated, 
from numismatical considerations, that the Latin 
medals, at least, cannot be earlier than the epoch of 
Diocletian, or his immediate successors, and there¬ 
fore must commemorate the usurpation of some 
pretender unknown to history. (Trebell. Poll. Gal- 
lien. duo , c. 2 ; Triflint. Tyrann. c. 12 ; Zosim. 
i. 49 ; Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 41.) [W. R.] 

DOMITILLA, FLA'VIA. 1. The first wife 
of Vespasian, by whom he had three children, 
Titus, Domitinn, and a daughter Domitilla. She 
had originally been the mistress of a Roman eques, 
Statilius Capella, and a freedwoman. Subsequently 
however she received the Latinitas , and was at 
last made inyenua. She as well as her daughter 
died before Vespasian was proclaimed emperor. 
(Suet. Vctp. 3.) Her portrait is given in the coin 
annexed, which was struck after her death. 



2. The wife of Flavins Clemens. [Clemens, 
T. Flavius.] Philostratus ( Vit. Apollon, viii. 25) 
calls her a sister of the emperor Domitian, which is 
impossible, as Domitilla, the sister of Domitian, had 
died even before Vespasian's accession. Dion Cassius 
(lxvii. 14) calls her merely a trvyytmfc of Domitian, 
and it has been conjectured that in Philostratus we 
must read d5«\</>i87j*' instead of aSeAtfnji/. It may 
he that our Domitilla was a daughter of Vespasian's 
daughter of the same name. After the murder of 
her husband Clemens, Stephanus, the freedman 
ancl murderer of Domitian, was her procurator. 
(Suet. Domit. 17; comp. Roimarus, ad Dion Cass. 
1. c.) • [L. S.] 

DOMITIUS AFER. [Aper.] 

DOMITIUS BALBUS. [Balbus, No. C.] 
DOMITIUS CAECILIA'NUS. [Cakcili- 

ANUS, p. 52t), b.] 

DOMITIUS CALLI'STRATUS. [Calli- 
stratus, p. 579, b.J 

DOMITIUS CELER. [Celer.] 
DOMITIUS CO'RBULO. [Corbulo.] 
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DOMITIUS DEXTER. [Dexter.] 
DOMITIUS FLORUS. [Florus.] 
DOMITIUS LA'BEO. [Labko.] 
DOMITIUS MARSUS. [Marsus.] 
DOMITIUS ULPIA'NUS. [Ulpianus. ] 
DOMNA, JU'LIA, daughter of Bassianus,wife 
of the emperor Septimius Severus, mother of Caracalla 
and Geta, grand-aunt of Elagabalus and Alexander. 
(See the stemnia of Caracalla.) Born of obscure 
parents in Emesa, she attracted the attention of her 
future husband long before his elevation to the 
purple, in consequence, we are told, of an astro¬ 
logical prediction, which declared that she was 
destined to be the wife of a sovereign. Already 
cherishing ambitious hopes, and trusting implicitly 
to the infallibility of an art in which he possessed 
no mean skill, Severus, after the death of Marcia, 
wedded the humble Syrian damsel, with no other 
dowry than her horoscope. The period at which 
this union took place has been a matter of contro¬ 
versy among chronologers, since the statements of 
ancient authorities are contradictory and irrecon¬ 
cilable. Following Dion Cassius ns our surest 
guide, we conclude that it could not have been later 
than a. D. 175, for he records that the marriage 
couch was spread in the temple of Venus, adjoining 
tho palatium, by tho empress Faustina, who in that 
year quitted Rome to join AI. Aurelius in the east, 
and never returned. Julia, being gifted with a 
powerful intellect and with a large measure of the 
adroit cunning for which her countrywomen were 
so celebrated, exercised at all times a powerful 
sway over her superstitious husband, persuaded 
him to take up arms against Pcscennius Niger and 
Clodius Albinus, thus pointing out the direct path 
to a throne, and, after the prophecy had been com¬ 
pletely fulfilled, maintained her dominion unim¬ 
paired to the last. At one period, when hard 
pressed by the enmity of the all-powerful Plautianus, 
she is said to have dovoted her time almost ex¬ 
clusively to philosophy. By her commands Phi¬ 
lostratus undertook to write the life of Apollonius, 
of Tyann, and she was wont to pass whole days 
surrounded by troops of grammarians, rhetoricians, 
and sophists. But if she studied wisdom sho 
certainly did not practise virtue, for her profligacy 
was a matter of common notoriety and reproach, 
and she is said even to have conspired against the 
life of her husband, who from gratitude, weakness, 
fear, or apathy, quietly tolerated her enormities. 
After his death, her iniluencc became greater than 
ever, and Caracalla entrusted the most important 
affairs of state to her administration. At the 
same time, she certainly possessed no controul 
over his darker passions, for it is well known 
that he murdered his own brother, Geta, in her 
arms, and when she ventured to give way to grief 
for her child, the fratricide was scarcely withheld 
from turning the dagger against his mother also. 
Upon learning the successful issue of the rebellion 
of Aiacrinus, Julia at first resolved not to survive 
the loss of her son and of her dignities, but having 
been kindly treated by the conqueror, she for a 
while indulged in bright anticipations. Her pro¬ 
ceedings, however, excited a suspicion that she was 
tempering with the troops: she was abruptly com¬ 
manded to quit Antioch, and, returning to her former 
resolution, she abstained from food, and perished, 
a. d. 217. Her body was transported to Rome, 
and deposited in the sepulchre of Caius and Lucius 
Caesar, but afterwards removed by her sister, 
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Maesa, along with the bones of Gela, to the 
cemetery of tlie Antonines. 

There can be little doubt that Domna was her 
proper Syrian name, analogous to the designations 
of Maesa , Soaemias , and Mammaea , borne by other 
members of the same family. The idea that it is 
to be regarded as a contraction for domino, and was 
employed because the latter would have been 
offensive to a Roman ear, scarcely requires refu¬ 
tation. (See Reimarus on Dion Cass, lxxiv. 3.) 

One accusation, of the foulest description, has 
been brought against this princess by several 
ancient historians. Spartianus and Aurelius Victor 
expressly affirm that Julia not only formed an 
incestuous connexion with Caracalla, but that they 
were positively joined in marriage: the story is 
repeated by Eutropius and Orosius also, while 
Hcrodian hints at such a report (iv. 16), when he 
relates that she was nicknamed Jocasta by the 
licentious rabble of Alexandria. But the silence of 
Dion Cassius, who was not only .alive, blit occupied 
a prominent public station di ring the whole reign, 
on the subject, is a sufficient reason for rejecting 
the title altogether. It is absolutely impossible 
that he should have been ignorant of such a rumour, 
if actually in circulation, and it is equally certain, 
from the tone of his narrative, that he would not 
have suppressed it had it been deserving of the 
slightest credit. On the other hand, the vouchers 
for the fact are in themselves totally destitute of 
authority upon all points which admit of doubt or 
controversy, and in the present case were so ill- 
informed as to suppose that Julia was only the 
-step-mother of Caracalla. (Dion Cass, lxxiv. 3, 
Ixxv. 15, lxxvi. 4, 16, Ixxvii. 2, 10, 18, lxviii. 4, 
23, 24; Herodian, iv. 13, 16, v. 3; Spartian. 

Scv. 3, 18, Caracall. 3, 10; Capitolin. Clod.Albin. 
3, Macrin. 9 ; Lamprid. Alex. Scv. 5 ; Victor, EpiL 
21 ; dc Cues. 21 ; Eutrop. viii. 11 ; Oros. vii. 18 ; 
Philostrnt. Vii. Sojriiist. Vit. Apollon, i. 3 ; Tzctzcs, 
ChU. vi. II. 45.) [W. R.) 
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DOMNI'NUS (&opv?i/os\ 1. A Christian, who 
apostatized to Judaism in the persecution under 
Severus, about a. d. 200, and to whom Serapion, 
bishop of Antioch, addressed a treatise intended to 
recall him to the faith. (Euseb. Hist. EccL vi. 12; 
comp. Fabric. DiU. Graec. vol. vii. p. 166.) 

2. Of Laodiceia, in Syria, was a disciple of Syria- 
nus, and a fellow-pupil of Proclus the Lycian, and 
must, therefore, have flourished about the middle 
of the fifth century after Christ. He appears to have 
been peculiarly bigoted to his own opinions, and 
is said to have corrupted the doctrines of Plato by 
mixing up with them his private notions. This 
called forth a treatise from Proclus, intended as a 
statement of the genuine principles of Platonism 
(llpaypaTeia KaQapTiKYj rccu SoypjxTccv rov riAarw- 
uos), a work which Fabricius, apparently by an 
oversight, ascribes to Domninus himself. (DiU. 
Graec. vol. iii. p. 171; Damasc. ap. Saul . s. v. 
Aopvwos.) 
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3. Of Antioch, an historian, quoted frequently in 
the chronicle of Joannes Malelas. Bentley thinks 
(Ep. ad Mill. p. 73), that he was bishop of An¬ 
tioch, and wrote a history of events from the be¬ 
ginning of the world to the time of Justinian, to 
the 33d year of whose reign (a. d. 560) the 
chronicle of Malelas extends. ( Vcss.dcHist. Grace . 
p. 435, ed. Westermann; Fabric. Dili. Grace. 
vol. iii. p. 171, vii. p. 445.) [E. E.] 

DOMNI'NUS, a Graeco-Roman jurist, who. 
probably flourished shortly before Justinian, or in 
the commencement of that emperor’s reign. He 
may be the same person to whom was addressed a 
rescript of the emperor Zeno. (Basil, vii. p. 711, Cocl. 
10, tit. 3, s. 7.) He was a commentator upon the 
Gregorian, Herraogenian, and Theodosian Codes. 
(Reiz, ad T/teophilum y pp. 1243, 1245.) Theo¬ 
doras, a contemporary of Justinian, calls him his 
“very learned teacher” (Basil, vi. p. 217); but 
Zachariae imagines that Domninus could scarcely 
have been, in a literal sense, the teacher of Theodoras, 
who survived Justinian, and lived under Tiberius. 
(Zachariae, Anccdota, p. xlviii.) By Suarez (NolU. 
Basil. § 42), Domninus is called Deo Domninus ; 
but this seems to be a mistake. (Asscmani, Dihl. 
Jur. Oncnt. lib. ii. c. 20, p. 405.) By Nic. Com- 
nenus Papadopoli (PrucuoL MysUtg, pp. 372, 402), 
a Domninus, Nomicus, JCtus, is quoted as having 
commented upon the Novellac Constitutiones of 
Constantinus and Leo ; but the untrustworthiness 
of Papadopoli, in this case, is exposed by Hcim- 
bach. ( Anecdota, i. p. 222). 

The names Domnus and Domninus are some¬ 
times confounded in manuscripts. They are formed 
from the word Dominus, and, like other words 
denoting title (ns Patricius), became converted into 
family names. (Menage, Amocn. Jur. p. 171.) A 
jurist Domnus is mentioned by Lilian ins, who 
addressed letters to him. (Liban. Ep. iii. 277, 
1124, ed. Wolff.) [J.T. G.J 

DOMNUS. [Domninus.] 

DOMNUS (A opvos), is mentioned in the Com¬ 
mentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates that are 
incorrectly attributed to Oribasius (p. 8, ed. Basil. 
1535), as having written a commentary on this 
work. He was probably quite a late author, perhaps 
living in the fifth or sixth century after Christ; bin 
it is uncertain whether lie was the same person as 
either of the following physicians of the same name. 

2. A Jewish physician, the tutor to Gcsius, in 
the fourth century after Christ, by whom his own 
reputation was eclipsed, and his pupils enticed 
away. (Suid. s. v. r4trios.) 

3. A heathen physician at Constantinople, in 

the fourth century after Christ, of whose death, in 
the time of the plague, an account is given by St. 
Ephraem Syrus. ( Opera, vol. i. p. 91, ed. Rom. 
1589, foL) [W.A.G.] 

DONA'TIUS VALENS. [Valkns.] 

DONA'TUS, was bishop of Casa Nigra, in Nu- 
midia, in the early part of the fourth century 
(a. d. 312), and from him, together with another 
prelate of the same name, the successor of Majori- 
nus in the disputed election to the see of Carthago, 
the Donatists derived their appellation. This was 
the first important schism which distracted the 
Christian church; and, although in a great mea¬ 
sure confined within the limits of Africa, proved, 
for three centuries, the source of great confusion, 
scandal, and bloodshed. The circumstances which 
gave rise to the division, and the first steps in the 
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dispute, are given in another article. [Caecilia- 
nus.] Condemned, punished, but eventually tole¬ 
rated by Constantine, fiercely persecuted by Con- 
stans, and favoured by Julian, the followers of 
this sect appear to have attained to their highest 
point of prosperity at the commencement of the 
fifth century, about which period they were ruled 
by four hundred bishops, and were little inferior 
in numbers to the Catholics of the province. The 
genius and perseverance of Augustin, supported by 
the stringent edict of Honorius (a. d. 414), vigor¬ 
ously enforced by the civil magistrates, seem to 
have crushed them for a time; but they revived 
upon the invasion of Genseric, to whom, from 
their disaffection to a hostile government, they lent 
a willing support; they were of sufficient import¬ 
ance, at a later date, to attract the attention, and 
call forth the angry denunciations of Pope Gre¬ 
gory the Great, and are believed to have kept 
their ground, and existed as an independent com¬ 
munity, until the final triumph of the Saracens 
and Mohommedanism. We ought to observe, that 
even the most violent enemies of the Donatists 
were unable to convict them of any serious errors 
in doctrine or discipline. Agreeing with their 
opponents upon all general principles and points 
of faith, they commenced simply by refusing to 
acknowledge the authority of Caccilianus, and 
were gradually led on to maintain, that salvation 
was restricted to their own narrow pale, because 
they alone had escaped the profanation of receiving 

the sacraments from the hands of traditors, or of 
t)i 080 who, having connived at such apostacy, had 
forfeited all claims to the character of Christians. 
Assorting that they alone constituted the true 
universal church, they excommunicated not only 
those with whom they were directly at variance, 
but all who maintained any spiritual connexion 
with their adversaries; and adopting to the full 
extent the high pretensions of Cyprian with re¬ 
gard to ecclesiastical unity and episcopal power, 
insisted upon rebaptiring every one who became a 
proselyte to their cause, upon subjecting to purifi¬ 
cation all places of public worship which had been 
contaminated by tiie presence of their opponents, 
and upon casting forth the very corpses and bones 
of the Catholics from their cemeteries. This un¬ 
charitable spirit met with a fitting retribution ; 
for, at the epoch when their influence was most 
widely extended, dissensions arose within their 
own body ; and about one-fourth of the whole 
party, separating from the sect under the denomi¬ 
nation of Maxi ill ianists, arrogated to themselves, 
exclusively, the prerogatives claimed by the larger 
faction, and hurled perdition against all who de¬ 
nied or doubted their infallibility. 

Our chief authorities for all that concerns the 
Donatists are the works of Optatus Milevitanus 
and Augustin. In the edition of the former, pub¬ 
lished by the learned and industrious Du Pin, will 
be found a valuable appendix of ancient documents 
relating to this controversy, together with a con¬ 
densed view of its rise and progress, while the 
most important passages in the writings of Augus¬ 
tin have been collected by Tillemont, in that por¬ 
tion of his Ecclesiastical Memoirs (vol. vi.) devoted 
to this subject. For the scries of Imperial Laws 
against the Donatists from a. d. 400 to 4*28, see 
Cod. T/ieod. xvi. til. 5. [W. R.J 

DONA'TUS AE'LI US, or, with all his titles as 
they are found in MSS., Aclius Dotudus Vir C'lurus 
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Oralor Urbis Romae , was a celebrated grammarian 
and rhetorician, who taught at Rome in the middle 
of the fourth century, and was the preceptor of 
Saint Jerome. His most famous work is a system 
of Latin Grammar, which has formed the ground¬ 
work of most elementary treatises upon the same 
subject, from the period when be flourished down 
to our own times. It has usually been published 
in the fonn of two or more distinct and separate 
tracts ; 1. Ars s. Edilio Rtiina, de litciis, sytlubis* 
pedibus, el touts; *2. Editio Sccuiuta, dc oclo partibus 
orutionis; to which are commonly annexed, Dc 
Uirburisino; Dc soloccismo; Da ceteris viiiis; Da 
uwlujdasmo; De schematibus; Dt trojns; but in tile 
recent edition of Lindemann these are all more 
correctly considered as constituting one connected 
whole, and are combined under one general title, 
taken from the Santenian MS. preserved in the 
Royal Library of Berlin, DoncUi Ars Grummattca 
Iribus ti/nis comjn'chensa. 1 1 was the common school¬ 
book of the middle ages; insomuch, that in the 
English of Longlande and Chaucer a donut or donet 
is equivalent to a lesson of any kind, and hence 
came to mean an introduction in general. Thus 
among the works of Bishop Pceock arc enumerated 
The Donat vdo Christian rcliyion, and The fulower 
to the Donat, while Cotgrave quotes an old French 
proverb, Les diubles cstoient encores a leur Donat, 
i. e. The devils were but yet in their grammar. 
These, and other examples, are collected in War- 
ton’s History of EnylLJi Poetry , sect. viii. 

In addition to the Ars Grammatical, we possess 
introductions (enarrutioues) and scholia, by Donatus, 
to five out of the six plays of Terence, those to the 
Heautontimornmenos having been lost. The pre¬ 
faces contain a succinct account of the source from 
which each piece was derived, and of the class to 
which it belongs ; a statement of the time at which 
it was exhibited ; notices respecting the distribution 
of the character; and sundry particulars connected 
with stage technicalities. The commentaries are 
full of interesting and valuable remarks and illus¬ 
trations; but from the numerous repetitions ami 
contradictions, nnd, above nil, the absurd ami 
puerile traits here and there foisted in, it is mani¬ 
fest that they have been unmercifully interpolated 
and corrupted by later and less skilful hands. 
Some critics, indeed, have gone so far as to believe 
that Donatus never committed his observations to 
writing, and that these scholia are merely scraps, 
compiled from the notes of pupils, of dietata or lec¬ 
tures delivered viva voce ; but this idea does not 
well accord with the words of St Jerome in the 
first of the passages to which a reference is given 
at the end of this article. 

Servius, in his annotations upon Virgil, refers, in 
upwards of forty different places, to a Donatus, 
\ylio must have composed a commentary upon the 
Eclogues, Georgies, and Aeneid. “ Scholia in 
Aeneida” bearing the name of Donatus, and cor¬ 
responding, for the most part, with the quotations 
of Servius, are still extant, but, from their inferior 
tone and character, have been generally ascribed to 
Tiberius Claudius Donatus , who is noticed be¬ 
low. They are divided into twelve books, to which 
a supplemental thirteenth was to have been added ; 
the concluding portions of the fourth and eighth, 
and the commencement of the sixth and twelfth, 
are wanting. Their chief object is to point out the 
beauties and skill of the poet, rather than to explain 
his difficulties; but the writer, in a letter sub- 
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joined to the twelfth book, announces his intention, 
should a life already far advanced be prolonged, of 
compiling, from ancient authorities, a description of 
the persons, places, herbs, and trees, enumerated in 
the poem. 

The popularity of the u Ars Grammatical’ espe¬ 
cially of the second part, w De octo partibus Ora- 
tionia,” is sufficiently evinced by the prodigious 
number of editions which appeared during the in¬ 
fancy of printing, most of them in gothic characters, 
without date, or name of place, or of printer, and the 
typographical history of no work, with the exception 
of the Scriptures, has excited more interest among 
bibliographers, or given them more trouble. Even 
before the invention of printing from movable 
types, several editions seem to have been thrown 
off from blocks, and fragments of these have been 
preserved in various collections. The three parts 
will be found in the collection of Putschius ( Gram - 
muticae Lalinae Auctores An liquid Hanov. 4to. 

1605), together with the commentary of Sergius on 
the prima and secundacditio; and that of ServiusMa- 
rius Honoratus, on the secunda editio only (see pp. 
1735, 1743, 1767, 1779, 1826); and also in Lin- 
demaim's “ Corpus Grammaticorum Latinorum 
Veterum,” vol. i. Lips. 1331. 

Of the commentary on Terence, at least four 
editions, separate from the text, appeared during 
the fifteenth century. That which is believed to 
be the first is a folio, in Roman characters, without 
place, date, or printer's name, but was probably 
published at Cologne, about 1470—1472 ; the 
second at Venice, by Spira, fol. 1472 ; the third at 
Home, by Sweynhcym and Pannartz, fol. 1472; the 
fourth at Milan, by Zarotus, fol. 1476. It will be 
found attached to all complete editions of the 
dramatist. 

The commentaries upon the Aeneid were first 
discovered by Jo. Jovianus Pontanus, were first 
published from the copy in his library, by Scipio 
Capycius, Neap. fol. 15 *5, and were inserted by 
G. Fabricius in the 44 Corpus Intcrpretura Virgi- 
lianorum.” The text is very corrupt and imperfect, 
but it would appear that MSS. still exist which 
present it in a more pure and complete form, 
although these have never been collated, or at least 
iven to the world. (Sec Burmann, in the pref. to 
is cd. of Virgil.) (Ilieron. advers. Jiuf. vol. iii. p. 
92, ed. Bas., in Euseb. Chron. ad ann. ccclv p. c.; 
in Eccles. c. i. ; sec also Lud. Schopfen, De Terentio 
ct Donato, 8vo, Bonn. 1824, and Specimen cmcrul. 
in Ael. Donati comment. Terent. 4to, Bonn. 1826. 
Osniin, Bcilrtuje znr Gricchischen und BomiscJien 
Litterulwry etchxchte , Leip. 1839.) [W. R.1 

DO'NATUS, TIBF/RIUS CLAU'DIUS. We 
find prefixed to all the more complete editions of 
Virgil a life of the poet, in twenty-five chapters, 
bearing the title, 44 Tiberii Claudii Donati ad Tibcrium 
Claudianum Maximum Donatianum filium de P. 
Virgilii Maronis Vita.” Nothing whatsoever is 
known with regard to thisDonatus; but it has been 
conjectured that some grammarian, who flourished 
about the commencement of the fifth century, may 
have drawn up a biography which formed the 
groundwork of the piece we now possess, but which, 
in its actual shape, exhibits a worthless farrago of 
childish anecdotes and frivolous fables, compounded 
by ignorant and unskilful hands. Indeed, scarcely 
two MSS. can be found in which it docs not wear 
a different aspect, and the earlier editors seem to 
have moulded it into its present form, by collecting 
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and combining these various and often heteroge¬ 
neous materials. [ W. R.] 

DONTAS (A 6vras), a Lacedaemonian statuary, 
was the disciple of Dipoenus and Scyllis, and there¬ 
fore flourished about b. c. 550. He made the 
statues which were afterwards placed in the trea¬ 
sury of the Megarians at Olympia. They were of 
cedar inlaid with gold, and formed a group repre¬ 
senting the contest of Heracles with the river 
AcheloUs, and containing figures of Zeus, Dei’aneira, 
Achelous, and Heracles, with Ares assisting Ache¬ 
lous, and Athena supporting Heracles. The latter 
statue seems, however, not to have been part of 
the original group, but a separate work by Medon. 
(Comp. Paus. v. 17. 1.) The group in the pedi¬ 
ment of the Megarian treasury, representing the 
war of the gods and the giants, seems also to have 
been the work of Dontas; but the passage in Pau- 
sanias is not quite clear. (Paus. vi. 19. § 9; Bbckh, 
Cotp. Inscrip, i. p. 47, &c.) [P. S.] 

DORCEUS (A opKfvs), a son of Hippocoon, 
who had a heronm at Sparta conjointly with his 
brother Sebrus. The well near the sanctuary was 
called Dorceia, and the place around it Sebrion. 
(Paus. iii. 15. §2.) It is probable that Doreens 
is the same personage as the Dorycleus in Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 10. § 5), where his brother is called 
Tebrus. , [L. S.] 

DORIEUS (Awpttvs), eldest son of Anaxan- 
drides, king of Sparta, by his first wife [Anaxan- 
dkides], was however born after the son of the 
second marriage, Clcomencs, and therefore ex¬ 
cluded from immediate succession. lie was ac¬ 
counted the first in personal qualities of Sparta's 
young men, and feeling it an indignity to remain 
under the rule of one so inferior to him in worth, 
and so narrowly before him in claim to the throne, 
he left his country hastily, and without consulting 
the oracle of Delphi, to establish for himself a king¬ 
dom elsewhere. He led. his colony first, under the 
uidancc of some Thcraeans, to Libya: the spot 
e here chose, Cinyps by name, was excellent; but 
he was driven out ere long by the Libyans and Car¬ 
thaginians, and led the survivors home. lie now, 
under the sanction of the oracle, set forth to found 
a Hcracleia in the district pronounced to be the 
property of Hercules, and to have been reserved 
by him for any descendant who might como to 
claim it, Eryx, in Sicily*. In his passage thither¬ 
ward, along the Italian coast, he found the people 
of Croton preparing (u. c. 510) for their conflict 
with Sylxiris, and induced, it would seem, by the 
connexion between Croton and Sparta (Miiller, 
Dor. bk. x. 7. § 12), he joined in the expedition, 
and received, after the fall of the city, a plot of 
land, on which he built a temple to Athena, of the 
Crathis. Such was the story given to Herodotus 
by the remnants of the Sybarites, who were Iris 
fellow-citizens at Thurii, denied however by the 
Crotoniats, on the evidence, that while Cal lias, the 
Elcan prophet, had received from them various re¬ 
wards, still enjoyed there by his posterity, in re¬ 
turn of his service in the war, nothing of the sort 
recalled the name of Doricus. This, however, if 
Dorieus was bent on his Sicilian colony, is quite 
intelligible. He certainly pursued his course to 
Eryx, and there seems to have founded his Ilera- 
cleia; but ere long, he and all his brother Spartans 
with him, a single man excepted [EurylkonJ, 
were cut off in a battle with the Egcstacnns, and, 
as it seems, the Carthaginians. He left however 
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behind him a son, Euryanax, who accompanied his I ' DORILLUS (AdpiMos) or DOR1ALLUS 
cousin Pausanias in the campaign (b. c. 479) (AopfaAAos), an Athenian tragic poet, who was 
against Mardonius. Why this son did not succeed ridiculed by Aristophanes. Nothing more is 
rather than Leonidas, on the death of Cleomenes, | known of him. (Suid., Hesych., and Ktym. Mag. 
is not clear; Muller suggests, comparing Plut. 1 s. v. AopiaWos; Aiistoph. leinn. Fr. 336, Dindorf, 
Agis, c. 11, that a Heracleid, leaving his country | Schol. in Arisloph. llan. v. 519; Fabric. Jiibl. 
to settle elsewhere lost his rights at home. (Herod, i Graec. ii. p. 297.) [P. S.] 

v. 41—66; ix. 10, 53, 55; Diod. iv. 23; Paus. DORI'MACHUS (A oplpaxos), less properly 
iii. 16. § 4, and 3. § 8.) [A. H. C.] DOllY'MACHUS (A opvpaxos), a native of 

DORIEUS (Awpi«i/s), the son of Diagoras | Trichonium, in Aetolia, and son of Nicostratus, 
[Diagoras], one of the noblest of the noble was sent out, in u. c. 221, to Phigalea, on the 
Heracleid family, the Kratids of Ialysus, in Messenian border, with which the Aetolians lmd a 
Rhodes, lie was victor in the pancratium in I league of sympolity, ostensibly to defend the place, 
three successive Olympiads, the 87th, 88th, and I but in reality to watch affairs in the Peloponnesus 
89th, n. c. 432, 428 and 424, the second of which with a view of fomenting a war, for which his 
is mentioned by Thucydides (iii. 8); at the restless countrymen were anxious. A number of 
Ncmean games lie won seven, at the Isthmian freebooters flocked together to him, and he con- 
eight victories. He and his kinsman, Pcisidorus, nived at their plundering the territory of the Mes- 
were styled in the announcement as Thurians, so senians, with whom Aetolia was in alliance. All 
that, apparently, before 424 at latest, they had left | complaints he received at first with neglect, and 
their country. (Pans. vi. 7.) The whole family afterwards (when he had gone to Messcne, on 
were outlawed as heads of the aristocracy by the pretence of investigating the matter) with insult. 
Athenians (Xon. HelL i. 5. § 19), and took refuge The Mcssenians, however, and especially Sciron, 
in Thurii; and from Thurii, after the Athenian one of their ephori, behaved with such spirit that 
disaster at Syracuse had re-established there the Dorimnchus was compelled to yield, and to promise 
Peloponnesian interest, Dorieus led thirty galleys satisfaction for the injuries done ; but he had been 
to the aid of the Spartan cause in Greece. He treated with indignity, which he did not forget, 
arrived witli them at Cnidus in the winter of 412. and he resolved to bring about a war. with Messc- 
(Thuc. viii. 35.) He was, no doubt, active in the nia. This he was enabled to do through his kina- 
revolution which, in the course of the same winter, man Scopas, who administered the Actolian 
was effected at Rhodes (Thuc. viii. 44); its revolt government at the time, and who, without waiting 
from the Athenians was of course accompanied by ] for any decree of the Assembly, or for the sanction 
the restoration of the family of Diagoras. (b.c. 411.) of the select council (’ AttokX-otoi ; see Polyb. xx. 
We find him early in the summer at Miletus, join- 1; Liv. xxxv. 34), commenced hostilities, not 
sng in the expostulations of his men to Astyochus, against Messenia only, but also against the Epei- 
who, in the Spartan fashion, raised his staff as if rots, Achacans, Acarnanians, and Macedonians, 
to strike him, and by this act so violently excited In the next year, b. c. 220, Dorimachus invaded 
the Thurian sailors that he was saved from vio- the Peloponnesus with Scopas, and defeated Ara- 
lcnce only by flying to an altar. (Thuc. viii. 84.) tus, at Caphyac. [Sec p. 255, a.] lie took part 
And shortly after, when the new commander, also in the operations in which the Aetolians wero 
Mindnrus, sailed for the Hellespont, he was sent joined by Scerdilaidas, the Illyrian,—-the capture 
with thirteen ships to crush a democratical move- and burning of Cynactha, in Arcadia, and the 
ment in Rhodes. (Diod. xiii. 38.) Some little baffled attempt on Cleitor,—and he was one of the 
time after the battle of Cynossema he entered the leaders of the unsuccessful expedition against 
Hellespont with his squadron, now fourteen in Aegeira in b.c. 219. In the autumn of the samo 
number, to join the main body; and being de- year, being chosen general of the Aetolians, ho 
scried and attacked by the Athenians with twenty, ravaged Epeirus, and destroyed the temple at 
was forced to run his vessels ashore, near Rhoe- Dodona. In a c. 218 he invaded Thessaly, in 
tcum. Here he vigorously maintained himself the hope of drawing Philip away from the siege of 
until Mindarus came to his succour, and, by the Palus, in Cephallenia, which he was indeed obliged 
advance of the rest of the Athenian fleet, the to relinquish, in consequence of the treachery of 
action became general: it was decided by the Leontius, but he took advantage of the absence of 
sudden arrival of Alcibiades with reinforcements. Dorimachus to make an incursion into Aetolia, 
(Xen. Hell. i. 1. § 2; Diod. xiii. 45.) Four years advancing to Thermum, the capital city, and plun- 
after, at the close of B. c. 407, he was captured, dering it. Dorimachus is mentioned by Livy as 
with two Thurian galleys, by the Athenians, and one of the chiefs through whom M. Valerius Lac- 
sent, no doubt, to Athens: but the people, in vinus, in B. c. 211, concluded a treaty of alliance 
admiration of his athletic size and noble beauty, with Aetolia against Philip, from whom he vainly 
dismissed their ancient enemy, though already attempted, in b. c. 210, to save the town of Eehi- 
under sentence of death, without so much as ex- mis, in Thessaly. In B.c. 204 he and Scopas were 
acting a ransom. (Xen. Hell. i. 5. § 19.) Pausa- appointed by the Aetolians to draw up new laws 
nias, (/. c.,) on the authority of Androtion, further to meet the general distress, occasioned by heavy 
relates, that at the time when Rhodes joined the | debts, with which the two commissioners them- 
Athenian league formed by Conon, Dorieus chanced j selves were severely burdened. In b.c. J96 
to be somewhere in the reach of the Spartans, and Dorimachus was sent to Egypt to negotiate terms 
was by thorn seized and put to death. [A. H. C.] of peace with Ptolemy V. (Epiphancs), his mission 
DORIEUS (Awpieus), the author of an epigram probably having reference to the conditions of 
upon Milo, which is preservod by Athenacus (x. amity between Ptolemy and Antiochus the Great, 
p. 412, f.) and in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, to whom the Aetolians were now looking for sup- 
Anal, ii. 63; Jacobs, ii. 62.) Nothing more is port against Rome. (Polyb. iv. 3-13,16-19,57,58, 
known of him. [P. S.] | 67, 77; v. i. 3, 4-9. 11, 17; ix. 42; xiii. 1; xviii. 
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37; xx. 1; Frcigm. Hist. 63; Liv. xxvi. 24; Brand- 
stater, Gesch. (les Aelot. Landes^ p. 342, &c.) [E. E.] 
DO'RION (AwpcW). 1. A critic and gramma¬ 
rian in the time of Hadrian. He lived at Sardis, 
and was a friend of Dionysius of Miletus, the rhe¬ 
torician. (Philostr. Fit. Soph. i. 22. § 4.) 

2. A rhetorician referred to by the elder Seneca. 
(Suas. 2, Controv. i. 8, iv. 24.) 

3. A native probably of Egypt, is recorded by 
Athcnaeus, from whom alone our knowledge of 
him is derived, as a musician, a wit, a bon vivant, 
and the author of a treatise on his favourite deli¬ 
cacy—fish. His profession and his propensity are 
together marked by the name Aon a8o<pu otitis, ap- 

lied to him by the comic poet Mnesimachus, in 
is play of “Philip.'’ (Ap. Athon. viii. p. 338, b.; 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. vol. iii. p. 578.) He is 
mentioned too in a fragment of Machon, also pre¬ 
served by Athcnaeus (viii. p. 337, c. ; Casaub. ad 
loc.) ; and there is an anecdote of him at the court 
of Nicocreon of Salamis (Athen. viii. p. 337, f.), 
which shews that he did not lose anything for 
want of asking. He was in favour also with Phi¬ 
lip of Maccdon, who had him in his retinue at 
Clmeroneia, in n. c. 338. (Athcn. iii. p. 118, b., 
vii. pp. 282, d., 287, c., 297, c., 300, f., 304, f., 
306, f., 309, f., 312, d., 315, b., 319, d., 320, d., 
322, f., 327, f., x. p. 435, c.) There was a Dorion 
too, probably a different person, from whose work, 
called TeupyiK6i' 9 a mythological account of the 
origin of the word auicrj is quoted by Athenaeus 
(iii. P . 78, a.). [E. E.] 

DORIS (Awpfs), a daughter of Oceanua and 
Thetis, and the wife of her brother Nereus, by 
whom she became the mother of the Nereides. 
(Apollod. i. 2. § 2; Hesiod. Theog. 240, &c.; 
Ov. Mel. ii. 269.) The Latin poets sometimes 
use the name of this marine divinity for the sea 
itself. (Virg. Eclog. x. 5.) One of Doris's daugh¬ 
ters, or the Nereides, likewise bore the name of 
Doris. (Horn. If. xviii. 45.) [L. S.] 

DORIS (Acfyis), a Locrian, daughter of Xene- 
tus, wife of the elder, and mother of the younger 
Dionysius. (Diod. xiv. 44; Plut. 7>iow, 3.) She 
died before her husband, who seems to have 
lamented her loss in one of his tragedies. (Lucian. 
adv. Indoct. $ 15.) [E. H. B.] 

DORO'TIIEUS (Ao >p6Q€os). A considerable 
number of works are mentioned by ancient writers 
as the productions of Dorotheus, without our being 
able to determine whether they belong to one or 
to different persons. The following, however, 
must be distinguished :— 

1. The author of a work on the histonr of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, of which Athenaeus (vii. p.276) 
quotes the sixth book. As Athenaeus mentions 
no characteristic to distinguish him from other 
persons of the same name, we cannot say who he 
was, or whether he is the author of any of the 
other works which are known only as the produc¬ 
tions of Dorotheus : viz. a Sicilian history (2i/ce- 
\ik6), from the first book of which a fragment is 
preserved in Stobncus ( Flor . xlix. 49) and Apos- 
tolius (Proverb, xx. 13) ; a history of Italy (Tto- 
Ai/ca), from the fourth book of which a statement 
is quoted by Plutarch (Pamll. Min. 20; comp. 
Clem. Alex. Proirept. p. 12); navSe/cTrjr, of which 
Clemens of Alexandria (Strom, i. p. 144) quotes 
the first book; and lastly, MeTapop<pd><Ttis, which 
is referred to by Plutarch. (Para/l. Min. 25.) 

2. Of Ascalon, a Greek grammarian frequently 
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referred to by Athenaeus, who quotes the 108th 
book of a work of his, entitled (rvvaywyrf. 

(Athen. vii. p. 329, ix. p. 410, xi. p. 481, xiv. p. 
658; comp. Schol. ad Horn. II. ix. 90, x. 252; 
Eustath. ad Horn. IL xxiii. 230, p. 1297.) This 
work may be the same as the one vsp\ ruv £cVo>s 
uprpxeviav A/card (Troixt'iov (Phot. DM. Cod. 
156), which seems to have been only a chapter or 
section of the great work. Another work of his 
bore the title ir€p\ 'Am-Kadrovs Kal irepl ryjs irapa 
vturripois Kcapucdi s pxmvr\s. (Athen. xiv. p. 662.) 

3. Of Athens, is mentioned among the authors 
consulted by Pliny. (II.N. Elench. lib. xii. and xiii.) 

4. A Chaldakan, is mentioned as the author 
of a work vtp\ AiOwu by Plutarch (de Fium. 23), 
who quotes the second book of it. He may be 
the same as the Dorotheus referred to by Pliny 
(//. N. xxii. 22), though the latter may also bo 
identical with the Athenian, No. 3. 

5. Bishop of Martianople, lived about A. D. 
431, and was a most obstinate follower of the 
party and heresies of Nestorius. He was so vio¬ 
lent in his opinions, that shortly before the synod 
of Ephesus, he declared that any man who believed 
that the Virgin Mary was the mother of God was 
deserving of eternal damnation. He took part 
in the synod of Ephesus, which deposed him on 
.account of his insisting upon the correctness of the 
Ncstorian views; and a synod which was held 
soon after at Constantinople expelled him from his 

see. When Satuminus was appointed his succes¬ 
sor, a popular tumult broke out at Martianople, in 
consequence of which Dorotheus was exiled by an 
imperial edict to Cacsareia in Cappadocia. There 
are extant by him four Epistles printed in a Latin 
translation in Lupus. (Epistol. Ephesinae , No. 46, 
78, 115, 137; comp. Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 328.) 

6. Archimandrita of Palestine, lived about 
a. d. 600, and is said to have been a disciple of 
Joannes Monachus, on whom he waited during an 
illness, which lasted for several ycare. He is be¬ 
lieved to have afterwards been made bishop of 
Brixia on account of his great learning. He wroto 
a work, in three books, on obscure passages in the 
Old and New Testament, which however is a mere 
compilation made from the works of Gregory the 
Great, for which reason it is printed among the 
works of the latter, in the Roman edition of 1591, 
and the subsequent ones. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 
444; Fabr. DM. Gr. xi. p. 103.) 

7. Of Si don, was the author of astrological 
poems (owotsA ter juara), of which a few fragments 
are still extant. They are collected in Iriarte’s 
Catalog. Cod. MSS. DibHoth. Mat. i. p. 224, and 
in Cramer's Anecdota , iii. pp. 167. 185. Manilius, 
among the Romans, and several Arab writers on 
astrology', have made considerable use of these 
Apotelesmata. Some critics are inclined to consider 
Dorotheus of Sidon as identical with the Chaldaean. 

8. Of Tyre, has been frequently confounded 
with Dorotheus, a presbyter of Antioch in the 
reign of Diocletian, who is spoken of by Eusebius. 
(II. E. vii. 32.) He must further be distinguished 
from another Dorotheus, who was likewise a con¬ 
temporary of Diocletian. (Euseb. II. E. viii. 1, 6.) 
Our Dorotheus is said to have flourished about 
a. d. 303. to have suffered much from the persecu¬ 
tions of Diocletian, and to have been sent into 
exile. When this persecution ceased, he returned 
to his see, in which he seems to have remained till 
the time of the emperor Julian, by whose emissa- 
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ries he was seized and put to death, at the age of 
107 years. This account, however, is not found 
in any of his contemporaries, and occurs only in 
an anonymous writer who lived after the sixth 
century of our era, and from whom it was incorpo¬ 
rated in the Martyrologia. Dorotheas is further 
said to have written several theological works, and 
we still possess, under his name, a M Synopsis de 
Vita et Morte Prophetarum, Apostolorum et Dis- 
cipulorum Domini,” which is printed in Latin in 
the third vol. of the Bibliotk. Patrum. A specimen 
of the Greek original, with a Latin translation, is 
given by Cave (Hist. Lit. i. p. 115, &c.), and the 
whole was edited by Fabricius, at the end of his 
u Monumenta Variorum de Mosia, Prophetarum et 
Apostolorum Vita,” 1714, Ovo. It is an ill-digested 
mass of fabulous accounts, though it contains a few 
tilings also which are of importance in ecclesiastical 
history. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 115, &c.) 

There are a few other ecclesiastics of this name, 
concerning whom little or nothing is known. A 
list of them is given by Fabricius. (Bibl. Grace. 
vii. p. 452, note p.) [L. S.J 

DORO'THEUS, a celebrated jurist of quaest- 
orian rank, and professor of law at Berytnt, was 
one of the principal compilers of Justinian's Digest, 
and was invited by the emperor from Bcrytus to 
Constantinople for that purpose. (Const. Tant. § 9.) 
llo also had a share, along with Tribonian and 
Theophilus, in the composition of the Institutes. 

( Prooem . Inst. 93.) He was one of the professors 
to whom the Const. Omncm, regulating the new 
system of legal education was addressed in a. d. 
533, and in the following year was employed, 
conjointly with Tribonian, Menna, Constantinus, 
and Joannes, to form the second edition of the 
Code, by the insertion of the fifty decisions, and 
by such other alterations as were necessary for its 
improvement. (Const. Cordi. § 2.) 

Ant. Augustinus (cited by Suarez, Notit. Basil. 
§ 29) in his Prolegomena to the Novella of Justi¬ 
nian, asserts that Mat. Bias tares ascribes to Doro¬ 
theas a Greek interpretation of the Digest, not so 
extended as that of Stcphanus, nor so concise as 
that of Cyrillu&. The passage, however, os repre¬ 
sented by Augustinus, is not to be found in the 
Prooemium of the Syntagma of Blastares, as edited 
by Bishop Beveridge in the second volume of his 
Synodicon. Fabrotus (Basil, vi. p. 259, in marg.) 
asserts without ground, “Dorotheus scripsit to 
7rXaTosi. e. a Greek translation of the text of the 
Digest. That Dorotheus commented upon the 
Digest appears from Basil, ed. Fabrot. iv. pp. 336, 
337,338, and Basil, ed. Heimbach, i. pp. 623, 763 ; 
ii. p. 138. 

Dorotheus occasionally cites the Code of Jus¬ 
tinian. (Basil, iv. pp. 375, 379.) Bach (Hist. 
Jur. Bom. lib. iv. c. 1. sect. 3. § 9, p. 630) asserts, 
that he wrote the Index of the Code, but vouches 
no authority for this assertion, which is doubted 
by Pohl. (Ad Snares. Not. Bas. p. 71, n. t.) 

The following list of passages in the Basilica 
(ed. Fabrot.), where Dorotheus is cited, is given 
by Fabricius: (Bibl. Gr. xii. p. 444:) iii. 212, 
265; iv. 336, 337, 338, 368, 370, 371, 372, 374, 
376, 378, 379, 380, 381, 383, 384, 385, 398, 399, 
401, 402, 403, 704; v. 39, 144, 173, 260,290, 
. 325, 410, 414. 423, 433, 434 ; vi. 49, 259, 273 ; 
vii. 95, 101, 225. 

Dorotheus died in the lifetime of Stephanus, by 
whom he is termed 6 yaKaphijs in Busil. iii. 212. 
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Some have believed that a jurist of the same 
name flourished in a later age, for the untrust¬ 
worthy Nic. Comncnus Papndopoli ( Praenot. Mi/s¬ 
tag. p. 408) cites a scholium of Dorotheus Mona- 
chus on the title de testibus in the Comfxmdium 
Legum Leonis et Conslantini. [J. T. G.] 

DORO'THEUS (AvpbBeos) a Greek physician, 
who wrote a work entitled 'TirofxvripxiTa, Com - 
mentarii, which is quoted by Phlegon Trallianas 
(Dc Mirab. c. 26), but is no longer in existence. 
He must have lived some time in or before the 
second century after Christ, and may perhaps be 
the same person who is mentioned by Pliny, and 
said to have been a native of Athens, and also the 
same as Dorotheus Helius, who is twice mentioned 
by Galen. (DeAntiJ. ii. 14; vol. xiv. pp. 183, 187.) 

2. A physician of this name, who was a Chris¬ 
tian, and also in deacon's orders, appears to have 
consulted Isidorus Pelusiotes, in the fifth century 
after Christ, on the reason why incorporeal beings 
arc less subject to injury and corruption than cor¬ 
poreal ; to which question he received an answer 
in a letter, which is still extant. (Isid. Pelus. 
Epist. v. 191, ed. Paris, 1638.) [W. A.G.] 

DORO'THEUS, a painter, who executed for 
Nero a copy of the Aphrodite Anadyomene of 
Apelles. He lived thereforo about a. n. 60. (Plin. 
xxxv. 10, s. 36. § 15; Apkli.es.) [P. S.] 

DORPANEUS. [Drckbalus.] 

DORSO, the name of a family of the patrician 
Fabia gens. 

1. C. Fabius Dorso, greatly distinguished him¬ 
self at the time when the Capitol was besieged hy 
the Gauls. (i». c. 390.) The Fabian gens was ac¬ 
customed to celebrate a sacrifice at a fixed time on 
the Quirinal hill, and accordingly, at the appointed 
time, C. Dorso, who was then a young man, de¬ 
scended from the Capitol, carrying the sacred things 
in his hands, passed in safety through the enemy's 
posts, and, after performing the sacrifice, returned 
in safety to the Capitol. (Liv. v. 46, 52; Val. 
Max. i. 1. § 11.) The talc is somewhat dif¬ 
ferently related by other writers. Dion Cassius 
(Fragm. 29, ed. Reimar.) speaks of the sacrifice ns 
a public one, which Fabius, whom he calls Caeso 
Fabius, had to perform ns one of the pontiffs. 
Floras (i. 13) also calls him a pontiff, who was 
sent by Manlius, the commander on the Capitol, 
to celebrate the sacred rite on the Quirinal. Ap- 
pian, on the other hand, who quotes Cassius Ile- 
mina as his authority, says that the sacrifice was 
performed in the temple of Vesta. (Celt. 6.) 

2. M. Fabius Dorso, son probably of No. 1, was 
consul in b. c. 345 with Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus 
Rufus, in which year Camillas was appointed dic¬ 
tator to carry on the war with the Aurunci. lie 
made war with his colleague against the Volsci and 
took Sora. (Liv. vii. 28; Diod. xvi. 66.) 

3. C. Fabius Dorso Licinus, son or grandson 
of No. 2, was consul in b. c. 273 with C. Claudius 
Carina, but died in the course of this year. It 
was in his consulship that colonies were founded 
at Cosa and Paestum, and that an embassy was 
sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus to Rome. (Veil. 
Pat. i. 14; Eutrop. ii. 15.) 

DORUS (AtSpos), the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians; he is described either as a son of Hellen, 
by the nymph Orseis, and a brother of Xuthus and 
Aeolus (Apollod. i. 7. § 3; Diod. iv. 60); or 
as a son of Apollo, by Phthia, and a brother of 
Laodocus and Polypoites (Apollod. i. 7. $ 6), 
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whereas Servius ( ad Aen. ii. 27) calls him a son 
of Poseidon. He is said to have assembled the 
people which derived its name from him (the Do¬ 
rians) around him in the neighbourhood of Par¬ 
nassus. (Strab. viii. p. 383; lierod. i. 56, comp. 
Midler. Dor. i. 1. $ 1.) [L. S.] 

DORYCLEIDAS (AopwcAriSas), a Lacedae¬ 
monian statuary, the brother of Medon, made the 
gold and ivory statue of Themis, in the temple of 
Hem at Olympia. lie was a disciple of Dipoenus 
and Scyllis, and therefore flourished about n. c. 
550. (Paus. v. 17. $ 1.) [P. S.] 

DORYCLUS (A<$pu*Aos), the name of two 
mythical personages. (Horn. 1L xi. 489; Virg. 
Ami. v. 620.) [L. S.] 

DO'RY LAS, the name of two mythical per¬ 
sonages. (Ov. Met. v. 130, xii. 380.) [L. S.J 

DOIiYLA'US (A opvAaos). 1. A general of 
Mithridates, who conducted an army of 80,000 
men into Greece in n. G. 86 to assist Archclaus in 
the war with the Romans. (Appian, Mithr. 17, 
49 ; Pint. Suit. 20 ; comp, above, p. 262, a.) 

2. An ambassador of Dciotarus. (Cic. pro Dcio- 
iar. 15.) 

DORY'PHORUS (Aopv<p6pos), one of the most 

influential freed men and favourites of the omperor 

Nero, who employed him as his secretary, and 
lavished enormous sums upon him. But in a. d. 
63 Nero is said to have poisoned him, because he 
opposed his marriage with Poppaea. (Tacit Ann. 
xiv. 65 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 5.) [L. S.] 

DOSPADAS (Ac cmatias), of Rhodes, the au¬ 
thor of two enigmatic poems in the Greek Antho- 
logy, the verses of which are so arranged that each 
poem presents the profile of an altar, whence each 
of them is entitled AanridSa &wp6s. (Brnnck, Anal. 
i. 412; Jacobs, i. 202.) The language of those 
poems is justly censured by Lucian. ( Lexiph . 25.) 
Dosiodns i9 also one of the authors to whom the 
“ Egg of Simmies" is ascribed. [Besantinus.] 
The time at which lie lived is unknown. (Fabric. 
Bill. Grace, iii. 810—812; Jacobs, A nth. Grace. 
vii. pp. 211—224, xiii. pp. 888, 889.) [P. S.] 
DOSI'THEUS (A«<7t0«os), a Greek historian, 
of whom four works are mentioned : 1. 2x/c«Awcc£, 
of which the third book is quoted. (Pint. Parall. 
Min. 19.) 2. AvStand, of which likewise the third 
hook is quoted. (Plut. Parall. Min. 30.) 3. ’Ira- 
A ikA (ibid. 33, 34, 37, 40), and 4. risAoiriScu. 
(Ibid. 33 ; Stcph. By*, s. v. Adpiov.) But nothing 
further is known about him. [L. S.] 

DOSrTHEUS (Ac* trrlOfos), of Colonus, a geo¬ 
meter, to whom Archimedes dedicates his books 
on the sphere and cylinder, and that on spirals. 
Censorinus is held to say (c. 18), that he improved 
the octn-ctcris of Eudoxus: and both Gcminus 
and Ptolemy made use of the observations of the 
times of appearance of the fixed stars, which he 
made in the year n. c. 200. Pliny (//. N . xviii. 
31) mentions him. (Fabric. Bill. Grace. voL iv. 
p. 15.) [A. Dc M.] 

DOSI'THEUS, surnained, probably from his 
occupation, M agister, was a schoolmaster and 
grammarian, teaching Greek to Roman youths. 
Ho lived under Scptimius Severas and Ant. Cara- 
calla, about the beginning of the third century of 
our era. This appears by a passage in his 'Eppij- 
vevpara, where he states that he copied the Gene- 
ologia of Hyginus in the consulship of Maximus 
and Aprus, which occurred a. d. 207. 

There is extant of this author, in two manu- 
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scripts, a work entitled 'Eppiji'evpara divided into 
three books. Parts of it have never been published, 
and do not deserve to be published; for all that is 
the author’s own is worthless, ill-expressed, and 
disfigured by excessive boastfulness. The first 
book (unpublished) consists of a Greek grammar, 
written in Latin, and treating of the parts of 
speech. The second book consists chiefly of 
imperfect vocabularies and glossaries, Greck-Latin 
and Latin-Greek. The glossaries were publish¬ 
ed by H. Stcphanns, fol. 1573, and have since 
been several times reprinted. The third book 
contains translations from Latin authors into 
Greek, and vice versd, the Latin and Greek being 
placed on opposite columns. From the extracts 
thus preserved this part of the work deserves atten¬ 
tion. It consists of six divisions, or chapters ; 1. 
The first chapter is entitled Divi JIadriani Benten- 
tiae et Epistolac , and contains legal anecdotes of 
Hadrian, mostly without much point, his answers 
to petitioners a letter written by him to his mother, 
and a notice of a law concerning parricide. The law 
referred to directs the murderer of his father to be 
sewn alive in a sack, along with a dog, a cock, a 
viper, and an ape, and to be thrown into the near¬ 
est sea or river. Rcincsius ( Dc/cns. Variar. 
lAxt. p. 90) refers this law to a later age than 
that of Hadrian, and thinks that it was first intro¬ 
duced by Constantine, a. d. 319 (Cod. 9, tit. 17), 
but this supposition is inconsistent cither with the 
genuineness of the fragment, or with the date 
when Dositheus lived, ns collected from his own 
testimony. The Divi Hadriani Scidentiac ct Epitt- 
tolae were first published by Goldastus, 8vo, 1601, 
and may be found in Fnbricius. (Bill. Gracca xii. 
pp. 514—554, edit. 1724.) The same work has 
been edited by Schulting, in his Jurisprudents 
Antejusliniana, and by Bucking in the Bonn 
Corpus Juris Romani Antcjustiniuni. 2. The se¬ 
cond chapter contains eighteen fables of Aesop. 
3. Tho third chapter lias been usually entitled, 
after Pithoeus, Fraymenlum Rcgularum , or, after 
Roever, Fragmcutum vctcris jurisconsulti dc juris 
spedJ j us ct dc manumissionibus. Of this, the Latin 
text alone was first published by Pithoeus, 4to, 
Paris, 1573, at the end of his edition of the Colla- 
tio JjCgum Mo8aicarum ct Roinanarum. Tho 
Greek and Latin text together were published by 
Roever, 8vo, Lug. Bat. 1739. The Latin text 
appears in the Jurisp. Antrjnst. of Schulting. Tho 
Greek and Latin together (revised by Beck, not, 
as is commonly stated, by Iliener) are given in the 
Berlin Jus Civile Antcjustiniancum , and by Boeck- 
ing in the Bonn Cotji. Jur. Rom. Anlojust. There 
are able observations on this fragment by Cujas(G5- 
serv. xiii. 31), and by Valckenar ( Misccll. Obscrv. 
x. p. 108). It has also been learnedly criticised by 
Schilling, in his unfinished Dissertatio Oritica de 
Fragmcnto Juris Romani Dosithcano, Lips. 1819, 
and by Lachinann, in his Versuch uber Dositheus, 
4to, Berlin, 1837. This fragment, which has 
recently excited considerable attention, contains 
some remarks upon the division of jus into civile , 
nalurale, and gentium, the division of persons into 
freeborn and freedmen, and the law of manumis¬ 
sions. It cannot be doubted that the Greek text 
has been translated from a Latin original. Schil¬ 
ling, against the probable inference to be derived 
from internal evidence, supposes it to have been a 
compilation, by Dositheus, from several jurists, 
aud in this opinion is followed by Zimmeru (R. R. 
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G. i. § 7). The fragment resembles the commence- I it may be inferred that this Dosscnus had obtained 
ment of elementary legal works, as those of Ul- j a triumph for some victory, 
pian and Gaius, with which we are already 
acquainted ; and it is not likely that a petty gram¬ 
marian would have employed himself in making a 
legal compilation. By Cujas and others, it has 
been attributed to Ulpian, but it seems, from some 
reasons, to have been of rather earlier date. It is, 
however, at least as late as Hadrian, for the author 
quotes Neratius Priscus and Julianus. As Dori- 

theus himself calls the work Regulae , it is supposed 1 DOTIS (Awrfs), a daughter of Elatus or Astc- 
by Lachmann, who supports his conjecture by rius, by Amphictyone, from whom the Dotian 
strong arguments, to have been an extract from plain, in Thessaly, was believed to have derived 
Pauli Rcyularum Libri vii. The Latin text that | its name. Dotis was the mother of Phlcgyas, by 
lias come down to us appears to be a miserable i Arcs. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 5, where in some editions 
retranslation from the Greek, and many have been we have a wrong reading, Xpvaijs, instead of Acort- 
the conjectures as to the mode in which it was 80 s; Stcph. By*, s.v. AdniovA [L. S.] 

formed. Lachmann seems to have been success- DOXA'PATER, GREGO'RIfJS, a Graeco-Ro- 
ful in solving the enigma. He thinks that the man jurist, who is occasionally mentioned in the 
Greek text was intended as a theme for rc-transla- scholia on the Basilica. (Basil, vol. iii. p. 440, vii. 
tion into Latin by the pupils of Dositheus, and 1G. 317.) He is probably the same person with 
that the present Latin text was formed by placing the Gregorius of Basil, ii. p. 5G6, and vii. p. G07. 
the words of the original text, out of their original Montfaucon ( Palaeoaraph . Grace, lib. i. c. G, 
Older, under the corresponding words of the Greek p. 62, lib. iv.c. 6 , p. 302 ; Diar. Hal. p. 217 ; Bill. 
version. Proceeding on this idea, Lachmann has I MSSL p. 196), shews that a Doxapatcr, who 
attempted, and, on the whole, with success, out of was Dinconus Magnao Ecclcsiao and Nomophylax 
the disjointed Latin, to restore the original. 4. The I (besides other titles and offices), edited a N 01110 - 
fourth chapter is imperfect, but contains extracts canon, or synopsis of ecclesiastical law, at the com- 
from the Genealogia of Hyginus, which were first maud of Joannes Comnenas, who reigned a. d. 
published by Augustinus van Stavcrcn. 5. The 1110—1143. The manuscript of this work is in 
fifth chapter, which wants the commencement, the library of the fathers of St Basil, at Rome, 
contains a narrative of the Trojan war, formed Pohl (ad Snares Nolil. Basil, p. 139, n. 0) seems 
from summaries of books vii.—xxiv. of Homer's to make Montfaucon identify the author of this 
Iliad. 6 . The sixth chapter contains a scholastic Nomocanon with the Lord Gregorius Doxapatcr, 
conversation of no value. The whole of the third the jurist of the Basilica, who is not mentioned 
book was published separately by Booking, 1 Cmo. by Montfaucon. 

Bonn, 1832. [J. T. G] Fabricins (Bib/. Gr. lib. v. c. 25) attributes tho 

DOSI'THEUS (Ao<rf0cos), a Greek physician, authorship of this Nomocanon to Doxapatcr Nilus, 
who must have lived in or before the sixth century who, under Ilogerius, in Sicily, about a. i>. 1143, 
after Christ, as Aetius has preserved (Tctrab. ii. wrote a treatise, de qumque PatriarchalibusScdibus y 
Scrm. iv. cap. 63, p. 424) one of his medical for- first published by Stephen le Moyne, in his Varia 
mulae, which is called “ valdo celcbcr" and which Sacra , i. p. 211. Fabricius is probably correct, 
is also inserted by Nicolaus Myrepsus in his Anti- and it is not likely that Doxapatcr Nilus and 
dotarium. (Sect. xli. cap. 78, p. 792.) Another of Gregorius Doxnpater were the same person, 
his prescriptions is quoted by Paulus Acgineta. The untrustworthy Papadopoli (Pracnoi. Mvstag. 

(Dc lie Med. vii. 11, p. 660.) [W. A. G.] p. 372), speaks of a Doxapater, Sacellarius, as tho 

DOSSENNUS FA'BIUS, or DORSENNUS, last of tho Greek jurists, and cites his scholia upon 
an ancient Latin comic dramatist, censured by | the Novells of Isaacus Angelus, who reigned a. d. 
Horace on account of the exaggerated buffoonery I 1185—1195. (lleimbacli, do Basil. Oriyin. p. 
of his characters, and the mercenary carelessness 81.) [J. T. G.] 

with which his pieces were hastily produced. Two DOXI'PATER (Ao^iVargos), or DOXO'PA- 
lines of this author, one of them from a play TER, JOANNES, a Greek grammarian or rheto- 
named Acharistio , are quoted by Pliny in proof of rician, under whose name we possess an extensive 
the estimation in which the Romans of the olden commentary on Aphthonius, which was printed for 
time held perfumed wines, and his epitaph has the first time by Aldus, in 1509, and again by Walz 
been preserved by Seneca— in his Rhctorcs Gracci , vol. ii. The commentary 

“ Hospes rcsistc et sophiam Dosenni lege.” bearsthetitle'OM«*«ai€iVA<J>0oj'ioi',and isextremely 
Munk, while he admits the existence of a Dos- diffuse, so that it occupies upwards of 400 pages. 
SGnnus, whom he believes to have composed It is full of long quotations from Plato, Thucydides, 
palliatae , maintains that this name (like that of Diodorus, Plutarch, and from several of the Chris- 
Macchus) was appropriated to one of the standard tian Fathers. The explanations given seem to bo 
characters in the Atellane farces. (IIor. EpisL ii. derived from earlier commentators of Aphthonius. 
1. 173, where some of the oldest MSS. have Dor - There is another work of a similar character which 
serins; Plin. //. N. xiv. 15; Senec. EpisL 89; bears the name of Doxipater. It is entitled IIpo- 
Munk, doFabulis Alellan. pp. 28, 35,122.) [W.R.] Xeyoysva rijs faropuerjs, and, as its author men- 
DOSSE'NUS, L. RU'BRIUS, of whom there turns the emperor Michael Calaphatcs, ho must 
are several coins extant, but who is not mentioned have lived after the year a. d. 1041. It is printed 
by any ancient writer. A specimen of one of in the Bibliot/u Coislin. p. 590, &c. ; in Fabric, 
these coins is given below, containing on the ob- Bibl. Grace, ix. p. 586 of the old edition, and in 
verse a head of Jupiter, and on the reverse a qua- Walz, Rhetor. Grace, vol. vL (Waist, Prolegom. ad 
diiga, resembling a triumphal carriage, from which voL ii. p. ii., and vol vL p. xi.) [L. S.] 
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DRACON (ApdKuv), the author of the first 
written code of laws at Athens, which were called 
becrpol, as distinguished from the v6poi of Solon. 

(Andoc. de Myst. p. 11 ; Ael. V. II. viii. 10; Pc- 
rizon. adloc.; Meiing. ad Ding. LacrL i. 53.) In 
this code he affixed the penalty of death to almost 
all crimes—to petty thefts, for instance, as well as 
to sacrilege and murder—which gave occasion to 
the remarks of Hcrodicus and Demades, that his 
laws were not those of a man, but of a dragon 
(fip&Kiou), and that they were written not in ink, 
but in blood. We are told that he himself de¬ 
fended this extreme harshness by saying that 
small offences deserved death, and that he knew 
no severer punishment for great ones. (Aristot. 
Met. ii. 21k §29; Pint. Sol. 17; Cell. xi. 18; 
Fabric. DHL Grace, vol. ii. p. 23, and the authori¬ 
ties there referred to.) Aristotle, if indeed the 
chapter be genuine (Pol. ii. ad fin.; Gottling, ad 
lac.) says, that Drncon did not change the consti¬ 
tution of Athens, and that the only remarkable 
characteristic of his laws was their severity. Yet 
we know from Aeschines (c. Timarch. §§ 6 , 7) 
that ho provided in them for the education of the 
citizens from their earliest years; and, according 
to Pollux (viii. 125) he mode the Ephetae a court 
of appeal from the apxwv &a<n\*us in cases of un¬ 
intentional homicide. On this latter point Richter 
ad Fabric, f. <\), Schumann, and C. F. Hermann 
Pol. Ant. § 103) are of opinion that Drncon esla- 
Uklied the Ephetae, hiking away the cognizance of 
homicide entirely from the Areiopagus; while 
Muller thinks (Eumcn. §§ 65, 66), with more 
probability, that tho two courts were united until 
the legislation of Solon. From this period (n. c. 
594) most of the laws of Dracon fell into disuse 
(Gcll. l.c.; Pint. Sol. l.c.); but Andocides tells us 
(/. c.), that some of them were still in force at the 
end of the Peloponnesian war; and we know that 
there remained unrepealed, not only the law which 
inflicted death for murder, and which of course 
was not peculiar to Dracon’s code, but that too 
which permitted the injured husband to slay the 
adulterer, if taken in the act. (Lys. dcCaed. Erat. 
p..94 ; Paus. ix. 36 ; Xenarch. ajt. Alhen. xiii. p. 
569, d.) Demosthenes also says (c. Timocr. p. 765) 
that, in his time, Dracon and Solon were justly 
held in honour for their good laws; and Pausanias 
mid Suidaa mention an enactment of the former 
legislator adopted by the Thnsians, providing that 
any inanimate thing which had caused the loss of 
human life should lie cast out of the country. 
(Paus. vi. 11 ; Suid. s. r. Nfxcev.) From Suidas 
we learn that Dracon died at Acgina, being smo¬ 
thered by the number of hats and cloaks showered 
upon him as a popular mark of honour in the thea¬ 
tre. (Suid. s. w. ApanceVy Trtpiayeipdpevot; Knster, 
ad Suid. s. v. ’A Kpobpva.) His legislation is re¬ 
ferred by general testimony to the 39th Olympiad, 
in the fourth year of which (b. c. 621) Clinton is 
disposed to place it, so as to bring Eusebius into 
exact agreement with the other authorities on the 
subject. Of the immediate occasion which led to 
these laws we have no account. C. F. Hermann 
(/. c.) and Thirlwall ( Greece , vol. ii. p. 18) are of 
opinion, that the people demanded a written code 
to replace the mere customary law, of which the 
Enpatridae were the sole expounders; and that 
the latter, unable to resist the demand, gladly 
sanctioned the rigorous enactments of Dracon as 
adapted to check the democratic movement which 


had given rise to them. This theory certainly 
gets rid of what Thirlwall considers the difficulty 
of conceiving how the legislator could so confound 
the gradations of moral guilt, and how also (as wo 
may add) he could fall into the error of making 
moral guilt the sole rule of punishment, as his own 
defence of his laws above mentioned might lead us 
to suppose he did. Yet the former of these errors 
is but the distortion of an important truth (Aristot. 
Elh. Nic. vi. 13. § 6) ; while the latter lias actu¬ 
ally been held in modern times, and was more 
natural in the age of Dracon, especially if, with 
Wachsmuth, we suppose him to have regarded his 
laws in a religious aspect as instruments for ap¬ 
peasing the anger of the gods. And neither of 
these errors, after all, is more strange than his not 
foreseeing that the severity of his enactments 
would defeat its own end, and would surely lead 
(as was the case till recently in England) to 
impunity. [E. E.] 

DRACON ( ApaKicv), an Achaean of Pellene, to 
whom Dercyllidas (b. c. 398) entrusted the go¬ 
vernment of Atarneus, which had been occupied 
by a body of Chian exiles, and which he had re¬ 
duced after a siege of eight months. Hero Dracon 
gathered a force of 3000 tnrgctoerK, nnd acted suc¬ 
cessfully against the enemy by the ravage of 
Mysia. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. § 11; Isocr. Pawg. p. 
70, d.) [E.E.] 

DRACON (Apd/cur). 1. A musician of Athens, 
was a disciple of Damon, and the instructor of Plato 
in music. (Plut. de Mns. 17; Olympiad. Vit. Plut.) 

2. A grammarian of Stmtonicca, flourished in 
the reign of Hadrian. Suidas mentions several 
works of his, of which only one (ir«/>2 ixlrpuv) in 
extant. It is said to l»c an extract from a larger 
work, and has been edited by Godfr. Hermann, 
Leipzig, 1812. 

3. Of Corcyrn, a writer, whoso work 7rep'. \[Qwv 
is quoted by Athcnaeus (xv. p. 692, d.). Casaubon 
(ad loc.) proposes irtp\ Scur as a conjecture. [E. E.] 

DRACON (ApdKuv) I., eighteenth in descent 
from Aesculapius, who lived in the fifth and fourth 
centuries n. c. He was the son of Hippocrates II. 
(the most celebrated physician of that name), the 
brother of The^salus, and the father of Hippocrates 
commonly called IV. (Jo. Tzetzes, Chil. vii. Hist. 
155, in Fabric. Di/d. Gracca, vol. xii. p. 682, ed. 
vet ; Suid. s. v. 'iTmoKpaTijs; Galen, Dc Difficult. 
Despir. ii. 8, vol. vii. p. 854 ; Comment, in Hippocr. 
“ De Humor." i. 1, vol. xvi. p. 5; Comment, in 
Hippocr. “ PraedicL I" ii. 52, vol. xvi. p. 625; 
CommcfU in Hippocr. “ Dc Nut. Horn." ii. 1, vol. 
xv. p. Ill; Thessali, Orat. ad Aram , and Sonini 
Vita Hippocr. in Hippocr. Opera , vol. iii. pp. 84*2, 
855.) Galen tells us that some of the writings of 
Hippocrates were attributed to bis son Dracon. 

Dracon II. Was, according to Suidas ( 5 . v. 
ApaKwy ), the son of Thcssalus, nnd the fa¬ 
ther of Hippocrates (probably Hippocrates IV.). 
If this be correct, he was the nineteenth of the 
family of the Asclepiadae, the brother of Gorgias 
and Hippocrates III., and lived probably in the 
fourth century b. c. 

Dracon III. is said by Suidas (s.v. ApaKwv) 
to have been the son of Hippocrates (probably 
Hippocrates IV.), and to have been one of the 
physicians to Roxana, the wife of Alexander the 
Groat, in the fourth century b. c. 

There is. however, certainly some confusion in 
Suidas, and perhaps the origin of the mistakes 
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may be his making Dracon I. and Dracon II. two 
distinct persons, by calling Dracon II. the grandson * 
instead of the son, of Hippocrates II. [W.A.G.] 

DRACO'NTIDES (ApaKov one of the 
thirty tyrants established at Athens in b. c. 404. 
(Xen. IIcll. ii. 3. § 2.) He is in all probability 
the same whom Lysias mentions (c. Erat. p. 126), 
as having framed at that time the constitution, 
according to which the Athenians were to be go¬ 
verned under their new rulers; and he is perhaps 
also the disreputable person alluded to by Aristo¬ 
phanes as having been frequently condemned in 
the Athenian courts of justice. ( Fcsp. 157; Schol. 
ad /oc., comp. 430.) [E. E.] 

DRACO'NTIUS, a Christian poet, of whose 
personal history we know nothing, except that he 
was a Spanish presbyter, flourished during the first 
half of the fifth century, and died about a. d. 450. 
His chief production, entitled Ifcjxtcmcron , in he¬ 
roic measure, extending to 575 lines, contains a 
description of the six days of the creation, in addi¬ 
tion to which we possess a fragment in 198 elegiac 
verses addressed to the younger Theodosius, in 
which the author implores forgiveness of God for 
certain errors in his greater work, and excuses 

himself to tho omperor for having neglected to ce¬ 
lebrate his victories. Although the Hexaemeron 
is by no means destitute of spirit, and plainly in¬ 
dicates that the writer had studied carefully the 
models of classical antiquity, we can by no means 
adopt the criticism of Isidorus: “ Dracontius com- 
posuit heroicis versibua Hexaemeron crcationis 
mundi et luculcnter, quod composuit, acripsit,” if 
we are to understand that any degree of clearness 
or perspicuity is implied by the word luculcnter , 
for nothing is more characteristic of this piece than 
obscurity of thought and perplexity of expression. 
Indeed these defects are sometimes pushed to such 
extravagant excess, that we feel disposed to agree 
with Barthius ( Adrers. xxiii. 19), that Dracuntius 
did not always understand himself. 

It is to be observed that the Hexaemeron exists 
under two forms. It was published in its original 
shape along with the Genesis of Claudius Marins 
Victor,at Paris, 8vo. 1560; in the “Corpus Chris- 
tianorum Poctarum,” edited byG. Fabricius, Basil, 
•tto. 1564 ; with the notes of Weitzius, Franc 
8vo. 1610 ; in the “Magna Bibliotheca Patrum,” 
Colon, fob 1618, vol. vi. par. 1 ; and in the “ Bib¬ 
liotheca Patrum,” Paris, fol. 1624, vol. viii. 

In tho course of the seventh century, however, 
Eugcnius, bishop of Toledo, by the orders of king 
Chindasuindus, undertook to revise, correct, and 
improve the Six Days ; and, not content with re¬ 
pairing and beautifying the old structure, supplied 
what he considered a defect in the plan by adding 
an account of the Seventh Day. In this manner 
the performance was extended to G34 lines. The 
enlarged edition was first published by Sirmond 
along with the Opuscula of Eugenius, Paris, 8vo. 
1619. In the second volume of Sinnond’s works 
(Vcn. 1728), p. 890, we read the letter of Euge¬ 
nius to Chindasuindus, from which we learn that 
the prelate engaged in the task by the commands 
of that prince ; and in p. 903 we find the Elegy 
addressed to Theodosius. The Eugenian version 
was reprinted by Itivinus, Lips. 8vo. 1651, and in 
the “ Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum,” Lugdnn. vol. 
ix. p. 724. More recent editions have appeared 
by F. Arevalns, Rom. 4to. 1791, and by J. B. 
Carpzovius, Ilelmst. 8vo. 1794. 
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(Isidorus, tie Scrip. Eccl. c. 24; Ilonorius, de 
Sc/ip. Ecclcs. lib. iii. c. 28; Ildcfonsus, de Scrip. 
Ecclcs. c. 14, all of whom will be found in the 
Bibliotheca Ecclcsiastica of Fabricius.) 

The Dracontius mentioned above must not he 
confounded with the Dracontius to whom Athana¬ 
sius addressed an epistle; nor with the Dracon¬ 
tius on whom Palladius bestowed the epithets of 
ev8o$os and bavpxurr6s; nor with the Dracontius, 
bishop of Pergnmu8, named by Socrates and Sozo- 
menus. - [ W. R.J 

DREPA'NIUS. It became a common practice, 
in the times of Diocletian and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, for provincial states, especially the cities of 
Gaul, at that period peculiarly celebrated as the 
nursing-mother of orators, to despatch deputations 
from time to time to the imperial court, for the 
purpose of presenting congratulatory addresses upon 
the occurrence of any auspicious event, of returning 
thanks for past benefits, and of soliciting a renewal 
or continuance of favour and protection. The in¬ 
dividual in each community most renowned for his 
rhetorical skill would naturally be chosen to draw 
up and deliver the complimentary harangue, which 
was usually recited in the presence of the prince 
himself. Eleven pieces of this description havo 
been transmitted to us, which have been generally 
published together, under the title of “ Duodccim 
Panegyrici vctorcs,” the speech of Pliny in honour 
of Trajan being included to round off the number, 
although belonging to a different age,and possessing 
very superior claims upon our notice, while some 
editors have added also the poem of Corippus in 
praise of the younger Justin. [Coripi-i/s.] Of 
the eleven which may with propriety be classed to¬ 
gether, the first bears the name of Claudius Ma- 
mertinus, who was probably the composer of tho 
second also [Mamkrtinus] ; the third, fourth, 
sixth, and seventh arc all ascribed to Kumenius, 
with what justice is discussed elsewhere [Eumk- 
nil’sJ ; the ninth is tho work of Nazmius, who 
appears to have written the eighth likewise; the 
tenth belongs to a Mnmertinus different from tho 
personage mentioned above ; tho eleventh is tho 
production of Drcpanius, but the author of the fifth, 
in honour of the nuptials of Constantine with 
Fausta, the daughter of Maximinnus (a. d. 307), 
is altogether unknown. 

Discourses of this description must for the most 
part bo as devoid of all sincerity and truth as they 
arc, from their very nature, destitute of all genuine 
feeling or passion, and hence, at best, resolve them¬ 
selves into a mere cold display of artistic dexterity, 
where the attention of the audience is kept alive 
by a succession of epigrammatic points, carefully 
balanced antitheses, elaborate metaphors, and wcll- 
tuncd cadences, where the manner is everything, 
the matter nothing. To look to such sources for 
historical information is obviously absurd. Success 
would in every case be grossly exaggerated, defeat 
carefully concealed, or interpreted to mean victory. 
The friends and allies of the sovereign would ho 
daubed with fulsome praise, his enemies over¬ 
whelmed by a load of the foulest calumnies. We 
cannot learn what the course of events really was, 
but merely under what aspect the ruling powers 
desired that those events should be viewed, and 
frequently the misrepresentations are so flagrant 
that we are unable to detect even a vestige of truth 
lurking below. We derive from these effusions 
some knowledge with regard to the personal history 
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of particular individuals which is not to be obtained 
elsewhere, and from the style we can draw some 
conclusions with regard to the state of the language 
and the tone of literary taste at the commencement 
of the fourth century ; but, considered as a whole, 
antiquity has bequeathed to us nothing more 
worthless. 

Latin us Pacatus Drepanius was a native of 
Aquitania, as we learn from himself and from Si- 
donius, the friend of Ausonius, who inscribes to 
him several pieces in very complimentary dedica¬ 
tions, and the correspondent of Symmachus, by 
whom he is addressed in three epistles still extant. 
He was sent from his native province to congratu¬ 
late Theodosius on the victory achieved over 
Maximus, and delivered the panegyric which 
stands last in the collection described above, at 
Rome, in the presence of the emperor, probably in 
the autumn of a. d. 391. If we add to these par¬ 
ticulars the facts, that he was elevated to the rank 
of proconsul, enjoyed great celebrity as a poet, and 
was descended from a father who bore the same 
name with himself, the sources from which our in¬ 
formation is derived are exhausted. 

The oration, while it partakes of the vices which 
disfigure the other members of the family to which 
it belongs, is loss extravagant in its hyperboles 
than many of its companions, and although the 
language is a sort of hybrid progeny, formed by 
the union of poetry and prose, there is a certain 
splendour of diction, a flowing copiousness of ex¬ 
pression, and even a vigour of thought, which 
remind us at times of the florid graces of the 
Asiatic school. IIow far the merits of Drepanius 
ns a bard may have justified the decision of the 
critic who pronounces him second to Virgil only 
(Auson. Praof Epigramm. Idyll, vii.), it is impos¬ 
sible for us to determine, ns not a fragment of his 
efforts in this department has been preserved. 
He must not be confounded with FlorusDrepanius, 
a writer of hymns. 

The Editio Princeps of the Pancgyrici Veteres 
is in quarto, in Homan characters, without place, 
date, or printer's name, but is believed to have 
appeared at Milan about 1482, and includes, in 
addition to the twelve orations usually associated 
together, the life of Agricola by Tacitus, and frag¬ 
ments of Pctronius Arbiter, with a preface by 
Krnnc. Putcolanus, addressed to Jac. Antiquarius. 
Another very ancient impression in 4to., without 
place, date, or printer's name, containing the twelve 
orations alone, probably belongs to Venice, about 
1499. The most useful editions are those of 
SchwarziuSy 4to., Ven. 1728; of JacgeruSy which 
presents a new recension of the text, with a valu¬ 
able commentary, and comprehends the poem of 
Corippns, 2 tom. 8vo., Noremberg. 1779 ; and of 
Arntzenius, which excludes Drepanius, with very 
copious notes and apparatus criticus, 2 tom. 4to., 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1790—97. The edition published 
at Paris, 12mo., 1643, with notes by many com¬ 
mentators, bears the title “XIV Panegyrici 
Veteres," in consequence of the addition of Pane¬ 
gyrics by Ausonius and Ennodius. 

In illustration we have T. G. Walch, Disserlalio 
de Panegyricis velerum , 4to., Jenae, 1721 ; T. G. 
Moerlin, de Panegyricis velerum programma, 4to., 
Noremb. 1738; and Heyne, Censura XII Pane- 
gyricoi'/im velerum , in his Opuscula Academica, vol. 
vi. p. 80. 

(Bidon. Apollin. Epist. viii. 12; comp. Panegyr. 
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cc. 2 and 24 ; Auson. Praef. Epigramm.y Tjud. 
Sept. Sap.y Teclmopaegn ., Gramaticoynast.yIdyU.\ ii.; 
Symraach. Epist. viii. 12, ix. 58, 69.) [ W. R.] 
DRTMACUS (A plpaKos)y a fabulous leader of 
revolted slaves in Chios. The Chians are said to 
have been the first who purchased slaves, for 
which they were punished by the gods, for many 
of the slaves thus obtained escaped to the moun¬ 
tains of the island, and from thence made destruc¬ 
tive inroads into the possessions of their former 
masters. After a long and useless warfare, the 
Chians concluded a treaty with Drimacus, the 
brave and successful leader of the slaves, who put 
an end to the ravages. Drimacus now received 
among his band only those slaves who had run away 
through the bad treatment they had experienced. 
But afterwaids the Chians offered a prize for his 
head. The noble slave-leader, on hearing this, 
said to one of his men, “ I am old and weary of 
life; but you, whom I love above all men, nro 
young, and may yet be happy. Therefore take 
my head, carry it into the town and receive the 
prize for it." This was done accordingly; but, 
after the death of Drimacus, the disturbances 
among the slaves became worse than ever; and 
the Chinns then, seeing of what service he had 
been to them, built him a heroum, which they 
called the heroum of the evv-erfo. The 

slaves sacrificed to him a portion of their booty; 
and whenever the slaves meditated any outrage, 
Drimacus appeared to their masters in a dream to 
caution them. (Athen. vi. p. 265.) [L. S.] 

DR I MO (Agi.uw), the name of two mythical 
personages. (Ilygin. Fab. Pracfi p. 2; Eustath. 
cut Horn. p. 776.) [L.S.] 

DROME US (Apoptvs). 1. Of Mnntineia, a 
victor in the Olympian games, who gained the 
prize in the pancratium in 01. 75. (Paus. vi. 6. 
§2, 11. §2.) 

2. Of Stymphalus, twice won the prize at Olym¬ 
pia in the dolichos, but it is not known in what 
years. He also gained two prizes at the Pythian, 
three at the Isthmian, and five at the Nemean 
games. He is said to have first introduced the 
custom of feeding the athletes with meat There 
was a statue of his at Olympia, which was the 
work of Pythagoras. (Paus. vi. 7. § 3; Plin. II. 
N. xxxiv. 8, 19.) [L. S.] 

DROMICHAETES (A popi X ahr,s). 1. A king 
of the Getae, contemporary with Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace, and known to us only by his victory 
over that monarch. He first defeated and took 
prisoner Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, but 
sent him back to his father without ransom, hoping 
thus to gain the favour of Lysimachus. The latter, 
however, thereupon invaded the territories of Dro- 
michactes in person, with a large army; but soon 
became involved in great difficulties, and was ulti¬ 
mately taken prisoner with his whole force. Dro- 
michaetes treated his captive in the most generous 
manner, and after entertaining hirn in regal style, 
set him at liberty again on condition of Lysimachus 
giving him his daughter in marriage and restoring 
the conquests he had made from the Getae to the 
north of the Danube. (Diod. Exc. Peircsc. xxi. 
p. 559, ed. Wess., Ere. Vatic, xxi. p. 49, ed. Dind.; 
Strab. vii. pp. 302, 305 ; Plut Dcniclr. 39, 52 ; 
Polyaen. vii. 25 ; Memnon, c. 5, ed. Orell.) Pau- 
sanias, indeed, gives a different account of the 
transaction, according to which Lysimachus him¬ 
self escaped, but his son Agathocles having fallen 
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into the power of the enemy, he was compelled to 
purchase his liberation by concluding a treaty on 
the terms already mentioned. (Paus. i. 9. § 6.) 
The dominions of Dromichaetes appear to have ex¬ 
tended from the Danube to the Carpathians, and 
his subjects are spoken of by Pausanias as both 
numerous and warlike. (Paus l. c. ; Strab. vii. 
pp. 304, 305 ; Niebuhr, Ktebic Schriflcn , p. 379; 
Droysen, NachfoJg. Alex. p. 589.) 

2. A leader of Thracian mercenaries (probably 
of the tribe of the Getae) in the service of Antio- 
chus II. (Polyaen. iv. 16.) 

3. One of the generals of Mithridates, probably 

a Thracian by birth, who was sent by him with an 
army to the support of Archclaus in Greece. (Ap- 
pian. Mithr. 32, 41.) [E. II. B.] 

DROMOCLEIDESfApo^oxXtiSrjs) ofSphettus, 
an Attic orator of the time of Demetrius Phalcrcus, 
who exercised a great influence upon public affairs 
at Athens by his servile flattery of Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs. (Plut. Demetr. 13, 14, Pracccpt. Polit. 
p. 798.) [L. S.] 

DllOMOCRIDES, or, as some read, Dro- 
mocleides, is mentioned by Fulgcntius ( Mythol . ii. 
17) as the author of a Theogony, but is otherwise 
unknown. (Fabric. BUI. Grace, i. p. 30.) [L.S.] 

DROMON (Apo/xuu). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, from whose 'V&Krpta 
two fragments are quoted by Athcnacua (vi. p. 

240, d., ix. p. 409, c.). In the former of these 
fragments mention is made of the parasite Tithy- 
mallufi, who is also mentioned by Alexis, Timocles, 
and Antiphanes, who are all poets of the middle 
comedy, to which therefore it is inferred that Dro¬ 
mon also belonged. A play of the same title is 
ascribed to Eunur.us. (Meineke, Fmg. Coin. 
Grace, i. p. 418, iii. pp. 541, 542.) 

2. A slave of the Peripatetic philosopher, Stra- 
ton, who emancipated him by his will. (Diog. 
Lncrt. v. 63.) He is included in the lists of the 
Peripatetics. (Fabric.ZM/. Grace, iii. p.492.) [P.S.] 

DRUSILLA. 1. Iii vi a Drusilla, the mo¬ 
ther of the emperor Tiberius and the wife of Au¬ 
gustus. [ Livia.] 

2. Drusilla, a daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, was brought up in the house of her 
grandmother Antonia. Here she was deflowered 
by her brother Caius (afterwards the emperor 
Caligula), before he was of age to assume the toga 
virilis, and Antonia had once the misfortune to be 
an eye-witness of the incest of these her grand¬ 
children. (Suet. Caligula, 24.) In A. D. 33, the 
emperor Tiberius disposed of her in marriage to 
L. Cassius Longinus (Tac. Ann. vi. 15), but her 
brother soon afterwards carried her away from her 
husband’s house, and openly lived with her as if 
she were his wife. In the beginning of his reign, 
we find her married to M. Acmilius Lepidus, one 
of his minions. The emperor had debauched all 
his sisters, but his passion for Drusilla exceeded 
all bounds. When seized with illness, he appointed 
her heir to his property and kingdom; but she 
died early in his reign, whereupon his grief became 
frantic, fie buried her with the greatest pomp, 
gave her a public tomb, set up her golden image in 
the forum, and commanded that she should be 
worshipped, by the name Panthea, with the same 
honours as Venus. Livius Geminius, a senator, 
swore that he saw her ascending to heaven in the 
company of the gods, and was rewarded with a 
million sesterces for his story. Men knew not 
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what to do. It was impiety to mourn the goddess, 
and it was death not to mourn the woman. Seve¬ 
ral suffered death for entertaining a relative or 
guest, or saluting a friend, or taking a bath, in the 
days that followed her funeral. (Dion Cass. lix. 11; 
Senec. Consol, ad Polyb. 36.) 

3. Julia Drusilla, the daughter of the 
emperor Caius (Caligula) by his wife Caesonia. 
She was bom, according to Suetonius ( Caligula, 
25), on the day of her mother's marriage, or, ac¬ 
cording to Dio (lix. 29), thirty days afterwards. 
On the day of her birth, she was carried by her 
father round the temples of all the goddesses, and 
placed upon the knee of Minerva, to whose patron¬ 
age he commended her maintenance and educa¬ 
tion. Josephus {Ant. Jud. xix. 2) relates, that 
Caligula pronounced it to be a doubtful question 
whether he or Jupiter had the greater share in her 
paternity. She gave early proof of her legiti¬ 
macy by the ferocity and cruelty of her disposition, 
for, while yet an infant, she would tear with her 
little nails the eyes and faces of the children who 
played with her On the day that her father was 
assassinated, she was killed by being dashed 
against a wall, a. d. 41, when she was about two 
years old. 

4. Drusilla, daughter of Ilerodes Agrippa I., 
king of the Jews, by his wife Cypros, and sister 
of Ilerodes Agrippa II., was only six years old 
when her father died in a. d. 44. She had been 
already promised in marriage to Epiphanes, son of 
Antiochus, king of Coniagene, but the match was 

broken off in consequence of Epiphanes refusing 
to perform his promise of conforming to the Jewish 
religion. Hereupon Azizus, king of Emcsa, ob¬ 
tained Drusilla as his wife, and performed the 
condition of becoming a Jew. Afterwards, Felix, 
the procurator of Judaea, fell in love with her, 
and induced her to leave Azizus—a course to 
which she was prompted not only by the fair 
promises of Felix, but by a desire to escape the 
annoyance to which she was subjected by the envy 
of her sister Berenice, who, though ten years 
older, vied with her in beauty. She thought, per¬ 
haps, that Felix, whom she accepted as a second 
husband, would be better able to protect her than 
Azizus, whom she divorced. In the Acts of tho 
Apostles (xxiv. 24), she is mentioned in such a 
manner that she may naturally be supposed to have 
been present when St. Paul preached before her 
second husband in a. d. 60. Felix and Drusilla 
had a son, Agrippa, who perished in an eruption 
of Vesuvius. (Josephus, Ant. Jud. xix. 7, xx. 5.) 

Tacitus {Hist. v. 9) says, that Felix married 
Drusilla, a granddaughter of Cleopatra and Antony. 
The Drusilla he refers to, if any such person ever 
existed, must have been a daughter of Juba and 
Cleopatra Selene, for the names and fate of all tho 
other descendants of Cleopatra and Antony are 
known from other sources ; but the account given 
by Josephus of the parentage of Drusilla is more 
consistent than that of Tacitus with the statement 
of Holy Writ, by which it appears that Drusilla 
was a Jewess. Some have supposed that Felix 
married in succession two Drusillac, and counten¬ 
ance is lent to this otherwise improbable conjecture 
by an expression of Suetonius {Claud. 28), who 
calls Felix frium reginarum mar Hum. [J. T. G.] 

DRUSUS, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Livia gens. It is said by Suetonius (Tib, 
3), that the first Livius Drusus acquired the cogue* 

3 z 2 
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men Drusus for himself and his descendants, by 
having slain in close combat one Drausus, a chief¬ 
tain of the enemy. This Livius Drusus, he goe9 
on to say, was propraetor in Gaul, and, according 
to one tradition, on his return to Rome, brought 
from his province the gold which had been paid to 
the Senones at the time when the Capitol was be¬ 
sieged. This account seems to be as little deserving 
of credit as the story that Camillus prevented the 
gold from being paid, or obliged it to be restored 
in the first instance. 

Of the time when the first Livius Drusus flou¬ 
rished, nothing more precise is recorded than that 
M. Livius Drusus, who was tribune of the plebs 
with C. Gnicchus in b.c. 122, was his abnejxx. This 
word, which literally means grandson’s grandson, 
may possibly mean indefinitely a more distant de¬ 
scendant, as alarm in Horace (Conn. i. 1) is used 
indefinitely for an ancestor. 

Pighius ( Antiales , i. p. 416) conjectures, that 
the first Livius Drusus was a son of M. Livius 
Denter, who was consul in n. c. 302, and that 
Livius Denter, the son, acquired the agnomen of 
Drusus in the campaign against the Senones under 
Cornelius Dolabella, in u. c. 283. He thinks that 
the descendants of this Livius Denter Drusus 
assumed Drusus as a family cognomen in place of 
Denter. There is much probability in this conjec¬ 
ture, if the origin of the name given by Suetonius 
be correct; for the Senones were so completely 
subdued by Dolabella and Domitius Calvinus (Ap- 
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pian. Gall. iv. fr. 11, ed. Sell weigh.), that they 
seem to have been annihilated as an independent 
people, and we never afterwards read of them as 
being engaged in war against Rome. On this 
supposition, however, according to the ordinary 
duration of human life, M. Livius Drusus, the 
palronus senatus of b. c. 122, must have been, not 
the abnepos^ but the adnepos , or grandson’s grand¬ 
son’s son, of the first Drusus, and hence Pighius 
(/. c.) proposes to read in Suetonius adnepos in 
place of abnejxts. 

Suetonius ( Tib. 2) mentions a Claudius Drusus, 
who erected in his own honour a statue with a 
diadem at Appii Forum, and endeavoured to get 
all 1 tidy within his power by overrunning it with 
his clientelae. If we may judge from the position 
which this Claudius Drusus occupies in the text of 
Suetonius, he was not later than P. Claudius 
Pulcher, who was consul in b. c. 249. It is not 
easy to imagine any rational origin of the cogno¬ 
men Drusus in the case of this early Claudius, 
which would be consistent with the nccount of the 
origin of the cognomen given by Suetonius in the 
case of the first Livius Drusus. The assorted 
origin from the chieftain Drausus may be, as Bayle 
( Diciionnaire , s. v. Drusus) surmises, one of those 
fables by which genealogists strive to increase the 
importance of families. The connexion of the 
family of Drusus with the first emperors probably 
reflected a retrospective lustre upon its republican 
greatness. (Yirg. Acn. vi. 025.) 


Stemma Dkusorum. 


1. M. Livius Drusus. 

2. M. Livius Drusus Aemilianus (qn. Mamilianus). 

3. C. Livius Drusus, Cos. u. c. 147. 

I 


4. M. Livius Drusus, Cos. b. c. 112 ; 
married Cornelia. 

I 


5. C. Livius Drusus. 


6. M. Livius Drusus, 
Trib. PL; killed b. c. 
91 ; married Scrvilia, 
sister of Q. Scrvilius 
Caepio. 


Li via ; married 1.? Q. Scrvilius Caepio. = married 2.? M. Porcius Cato. 


i 


i 


Q. Scrvilius 

Caepio, 

Trib. Mil. 
b. c. 72. 


7. Liviu3 Drusus Claudianus. 
adopted by No. 6.? 

I 


Scrvilia; married 1. M. Servilia; 
Junius Bratus [m. 2. D. married 
Junius Silanus]. Lucullus. 

M. Junius Brutus, tyrannic. 


M. Cato Porcia; 
Utic. married 
L. Domit. 
Ahcno- 
barbus. 


8. M. Livius Drusus Libo, Consul b. a 15; 
adopted by No. 7 ? ; married Pompeia? 


9. Livia Drasilla, afterwards named Julia Augusta; 
m. 1. Tiberius Claudius Nero [2. Augustus Caesar]. 


10. L. Scribonius Libo Drusus, 
son of No. 8. ? 


13. Germanicus 
Caesar; married 
Agrippina. 

a 


11. Nero Claudius Drusus 
(senior), afterwards Drusus 
Germanicus; married An¬ 
tonia, minor. 

i 


i 

12. Tiberius Nero Caesar 
(emperor Tiberius) ; m. 
1. Vipsania Agrippina. 


ipsai 


14. Livia; 16. Ti. Claudius Drusus Caesar 
m. 1. C. Caesar; (emperor Claudius); married 
2. No. 16. 1. Urgulanilla. 

b 


16. Drusus Caesar (ju¬ 
nior) ; died a. d. 23, 
leaving a daugh. Julia, 


a 
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17. Nero, 19. Caius Cae- 20. Agrippi- 21. Drusilla; 

m. Julia, sar (emperor na, mother of m. 1. L.Cassius, 

daughter Caligula); the emperor 2. M.Lepidus; 

of No. 16 ; m. 3.Caesonia. Nero. died a. d. 38. 

died a d. 30. 

18. Dru- 25. Julia Drusilla; died a. d. 41. 

sti8; died 

A. D. 33. OTHER DRUSL 

26. D. Drusus, Consul 6uffectus b. c. 137.? (Dig. 1. tit 13. §. 2.) 

27. C. Drusus, historian. (Suet. Augustus, 94.) 

1. M. Livius Drusus, the father, natural or viii. 7), although his name i9 not mentioned by 

adoptive, of No. 2. (Fast. Capit.) Pomponius in the fragment deOrigim Juris. There 

2. M. Livius M. p. Drusus Aemilianus, the is a passage in the Digest (19. tit. 1. s. 37. § 1), 

father of No. 3. (Fast. Cq>it.) Some modem where Celsus cites and approves an opinion, in 
writers call him Mamilinnus instead of Aemilianus, which Sex. Aelius and Drusus coincide, to the 
for transcribers are not agreed as to the correct effect that the seller might bring an equitable ac- 
reading of the Capitoline marbles, which arc broken tion for damages (arbitrinm) against the buyer, 
into threo fragments in the place where his name to recover the expenses of the keep of a slave, 
is mentioned under the year of his son's consul- whom the buyer, without due cause, had refused to 
ship. (Compare the respective Fasti of Marliani, accept. (Maiansius, ad XXX JCtos. ii. p. 35.) 
the fabricator Goltzius, Sigonius, and Piranesi, Priscian (Ars Gram. lib. viii. p. 127, cd. Colon, 
ad a. U. c. 606.) 1528) attributes to Livius the sentence, u Impubes 

3. C. Livius M. Af.miliam p. M. n. Drusus, tibripens esse non potest , neque antestaru" It is 
was consul in n. c. 147 with P. Cornelius Scipio probable that the jurist Livius Drusus is hero 
Africanus. Of his father nothing is known, but it meant, not only from the legal character of the 
may be inferred with much probability that M. fragment, but because Priscian, whenever he quotes 
Drusus Aemilianus belonged to the Acmilia gens, Livius Andronicus or the historian Livy, gives a 
and was adopted by some M. Livius Drusus. It circumstantial reference to the particular work, 
is possible, however, that M. Livius Drusus, the (Dirksen, Bruchsiucke aus den Schriftcn der Ito- 
grandfather, had by different wives two sons mischcn Juristcn , p. 45.) 

named Marcus, and that one of them was the son 4. M. Livius C. p. M. Akmiliani n. Drusus, 
of Aemilia, and was called, from his mother, Aemi- son of No. 3, was tribune of the plcbs in the year 
lianus. (Diet, of Ant. p. 641, s. v. Nomen.) b. c. 122, when C. Gracchus was tribune for the 

There was a Roman jurist, named C. Livius second time. The senate, alarmed at the progress 
Drusus, who has, by many writers, been identified of Gracchus in the favour of the people, employed 
with the subject of the present article. Cicero his colleague Drusus, who was noble, well educated, 
( Fuse. Qtt. v. 38) mentions Drusus the jurist be- wealthy, eloquent, and popular, to oppose his 
forc mentioning Cn. Aufidius, and speaks of Drusus measures and undermine his influence. Against 
as from tradition (accepimus), whereas he remem- some of the laws proposed by Gracchus, Drusu9 
bered having seen Aufidius. The jurist Drusus, interposed his veto without assigning any reason, 
in his old age, when deprived of sight, continued (Appian, B. C. i. 23.) He then adopted the un¬ 
to give advice to the crowds who used to throng fair and crooked policy of proposing measures like 
his house for the purpose of consulting him. Hence those which he had thwarted. He steered by the 
it has been rather hastily inferred, that Drusus the side of Gracchus, merely in order to take the wind 
jurist was anterior to Aufidius, and was never out of his sails. Drusus gave to the senate the 
seen by Cicero, and could not have beeu the son of credit of every popular law which ho proposed, 
the Drusus who was consul in n. c. 147. Others and gradually impressed the populace witli the be- 
aro disposed to identify the jurist with the son, lief that the optimate9 were their best friends. 
No. 5, and there is certainly no absurdity in sup- The success of this system earned for him the 
posing the son of one who was consul in B. c. 147 designation patronus scuutus. (Suet. Tib. 3.) 
to have died at an advanced age before Cicero (born Drusus was able to do with applause that which 
is. c. 106) happened to meet him, or was old Gracchus could not attempt without censure, 
enough to remember him. Seeing, however, that Gracchus was blamed for proposing that the Latins 
Cicero was an active and inquisitive student at should have full rights of citizenship. Drusus was 
16, and considering the inferences as to age that landed for proposing that no Latin should be dis¬ 
may be collected from the years when No. 4 and honoured by rods even in time of actual military 
No. 6, the brother and nephew of No. 5, held sen-ice. Gracchus, in his agrarian laws, reserved 
offices, the argument founded upon Tusc. Qu. v. 38 a rent payable into the public treasury, and was 
seems to be °rather in favour of identifying the traduced. Drusus relieved the grants of public 
jurist with our present No. 3; but, in truth, there land from all payment, and was held up as a 
are not sufficient data to decide the question, patriot. Gracchus proposed a law for sending out 
(Rutilius, Vitae JClorum 19; Guil. Grotius, de two colonies, and named among the founders some 
Vit. JClorum , i. 4. § 8.) of the most respectable citizens. lie was abused 

The jurist, whether father or son, composed as a popularity-hunter. Drusus introduced a law 
works of great use to students of law (Val. Max. for establishing no fewer than twelve colonies, and 
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for settling 3000 poor citizens in each. He was 
applauded, and was assisted in carrying the mea¬ 
sure. These twelve colonies are supposed by 
Niebuhr (Hist, of Rome , iv. p. 349) to be the 
same with those mentioned by Cicero ( pro Cue- 
cina, 35). In all these measures, the conduct of 
Drusus was seen to be exempt from sordid mo¬ 
tives of gain. He took no part in the foundation 
of colonies, reserved no portions of land to himself, 
and left to others the management of business in 
which the disbursement of money was concerned. 
Gracchus, on the other hand, was anxious to have 
the handling of money, and got himself appointed 
one of the founders of an intended colony at Car¬ 
thage. The populace, ever suspicious in pecuniary 
matters, when they saw this, thought that all his 
fine professions were pretexts for private jobs. 
Resides, Drusus cleverly took advantage of his 
absence to wound him through the side of Fulvius 
Flaccus. Flaccus was hot-headed and indiscreet, 
and Drusus contrived to throw the obloquy of his 
indiscretion and misconduct upon Gracchus. Thus 
was the policy of the senate and Drusus completely 
successful. Gracchus was outbidden and dis¬ 
credited, and his power was for ever gone. (Pint. 
C. Gracchus. 8—11; Cic. Brut . *28, do Fin. iv. 
24.) 

The policy and legislation of Drusus in bis tri¬ 
bunate bear some resemblance to those of his son, 
who was killed in his tribunate 31 years after¬ 
wards. Hence it is sometimes difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether passages in the classical authors 
relate to the father or the son, and in some cases it 
is probable that the father and the son have been 
confounded by ancient writers. In a case of doubt 
the presumption is that the son [No.6] is intended, 
since his tragical death, followed close by the Manic 
war, has rendered the year of his tribunate a con¬ 
spicuous era in Roman history. 

Wo read nothing more of Drusus, until he ob¬ 
tained the consulship in b. c. 112. He probably 
passed through the regular gradations of office as 
aedile and praetor. He may be the praetor 
urbamis, whose decision, that an action of manda- 
tum lay against an heir as such, is mentioned ad 
Heim, ii. 13, and he may be the Drusus praetor, 
an instance of whose legal astuteness is recorded in 
a letter of Cicero to Atticus (veins itlud Drusi 
praclons , &c. vii. 2); but we should rather bo dis¬ 
posed to refer these passages to some member of 
the family (perhaps No. *2 or No. 1), who attained 
the praetorship, but (lid not reach tho higher office 
of consul. 

Drusus obtained Macedonia as his province, and 
proceeded to make war upon the Scordisci. He 
was so successful in his military operations, that 
lie not only repolled the incursions of this cruel 
and formidable enemy upon the Roman territory 
in Macedonia, but drove them out of part of their 
own country, and even forced them to retire from 
Thrace to the further or Dacian side of the Danube. 
(Florus, iii. 4.) Upon his return, he was wel¬ 
comed with high honours (Liv. Epit. Ixiii.), and 
his victory was received with the warmer satisfac¬ 
tion from its following close upon the severe defeat 
of C. Cato in the same quarter. (Dion Cass. Frag. 
Pcircsc. 93, ed. Reimar, i. p. 40.) It is very 
likely that he obtained a triumph, for Suetonius 
(Tibi 3) mentions three triumphs of the Livia gens, 
and only two (of Livius Salinator) are positively 
recorded. There is, however, no proof that Drusus 
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triumphed. The Fasti Triumpliales of this year 
are wanting, and Vaiilant (Num. Aid. Fam. Rom. 
ii. p. 52) has been misled into the quotation of a 
conjectural supplement as an authority. In a pas¬ 
sage in Pliny (II. N. xxxiii. 50), which has been 
reSed upon as proving that Drusus triumphed, the 
words triumphuUm sertem do not refer to the 
Drusu9 mentioned immediately before. 

Plutarch (Quaesl. Rom. vii. p. 119, ed. Reiske) 
mentions a Drusus who died in his office of censor, 
upon which his colleague, Aemilius Scaurus, re¬ 
fused to abdicate, until the tribunes of the plebs 
ordered him to be taken to prison. It is highly 
probable that our Drusus is intended, and that his 
censorship fell in the year B. c. 109, when the 
remains of the Capitoline marbles shew that one of 
the censors died daring his magistracy. (Fusliy 
p. *237, Basil. 1559.) 

5. C. Livius C. f. M. Abmiliani n. Drusus, 
was a son of No. 3. Pighius (Ain/alcs, iii. 20), 
contrary to all probability, confounds him with 
Livius Drusus Claudianus, the grandfather of Ti¬ 
berius. [See No. 7.] He approached his brother. 
No. 4, in the influence of his character and 
the weight of his eloquence. (Cic. Brut. 28 ) 
Some have supposed him to bo the jurist C. Livius 
Drusus, referred to by Cicero (Ttisc. Qu. v. 38) 
and Valerius Maximus (viii. 7), but see No. 3. 
Diodorus (Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. ii. p. 115, ed. 
Mai) mentions the great power which tho two 
Drusi acquired by the nobility of their family, their 
good feeling, and their courteous demeanour. It 
seems to have been thought, that they could do 
anything they liked, for, after a certain law had 
been passed, some one wrote under it in jest, 
“ This law binds all the people but the two 
Drusi.'’ It is far more likely that two brothers 
than that, ns Mai supposes, a father and son (viz. 
No. 4 and No. G) should be thus referred to; and, 
from the context, we doubt not that No. 4 and tho 
present No. 5, contemporaries of the Gracchi, are 
designated. 

6. M. Livius M. f. C. n. Drusus, was a son 
of No. 4. His ambitious temper manifested itself 
with precocious activity. From boyhood lie never 
allowed himself a holiday, but, before ho was of 
an age to assume the toga virilis, lie frequented 
the forum, busied himself in trials, and sometimes 
exerted his influence so effectually with the judices 
as to induce them to give sentence according to his 
wish. (Senec. dc Bi'cv. Vit. 6.) Ilis character and 
morals in his youth were pure and severe (Cic. <le 
Off. i. 30), but a self-sufficient conceit was conspi¬ 
cuous in his actions. When quaestor in Asia, lie 
would not wear the insignia of office : “ ne quid 
ipso esset insignius." (Aurel. Viet, dc Vir. Ilf. GG.) 
When lie was building a house upon the Palatine 
mount, the architect proposed a plan to prevent it 
from being overlooked. “No," said he, “rather 
construct it so that all my fellow-citizens may see 
everything I do.” This house has a name in 
history: it passed from Drusus into the family of 
Crassus, and can be traced successively into the hands 
of Cicero, Censorinus, and Rutilius Sisenna. (Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 15.) Velleius Paterculus slightly differs 
from Plutarch (Rcip. Ccrcnd. Pracccpla, ix. p. 194, 
ed. Reiske) in relating this anecdote, and the re¬ 
ply to the architect has been erroneously attributed 
to an imaginary Julius Drusus Publicola, from a 
false reading in Plutarch of ’Ioi/Aios- for AiotioSj 
;uid a false translation of the epithet 6 dTjuayoryos 
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Drusus inherited a large fortune from his father, 
the consul; but, in order to obtain political influ¬ 
ence, he was profuse and extravagant in his ex¬ 
penditure. The author of the treatise de Viris 
Illustribus , usually ascribed to Aurelius Victor, 
says that, from want of money, he sometimes 
stooped to unworthy practices. Magulsa, a prince 
of Mauretania, had taken refuge in Rome from the 
resentment of Bocchus, and Drusus was induced 
by a bribe to betray him to the king, who threw 
the wretched prince to an elephant. When Ad- 
hcrbal, son of the king of the Numidians(Micipsa), 
fled to Rome, Drusus kept him a prisoner in his 
house, hoping that his father would pay a ransom 
for his release. These two statements occur in no 
other author, and the second is scarcely reconci¬ 
lable with the narrative of Sallust. The same au¬ 
thor states, that Drusus was aedile, and gave mag¬ 
nificent games, and that when Rcminius, his col¬ 
league in the aedileship, suggested some measure 
for the benefit of the commonwealth, he asked 
sarcastically, 44 What’s our commonwealth to you?” 
Pighius, however (Annalcs % iii. p. 82), and others, 
considering that M. Drusus, the son, died in his 
tribuneship—an office usually held before that of 
nedile—arc of opinion, that Aurelius Victor has 
confounded several events of the father's life with 
those of the son. 

It appears from Cicero (Brut. 62, pro Mil. 7), 
that Drusus was the uncle of Cato of Utica, and 
the great-uncle of Brutus. These relationships 
were occasioned by successive marriages of his sis¬ 
ter Livia. We agree with Manutius {ad Cic. de 
Fin. iii. 2) in thinking, in opposition to the com¬ 
mon opinion, that she was first married to Q. Ser- 
vilius Caepio [Cabpio, No. 8, p. 535, a.], whose 
daughter was the mother of Brutus, that she was 
divorced from Caepio, and then married the father 
of Cato of Utica; for Cato, according to Plutarch 
{Cato Min. 1) was brought up in the house of his 
uncle Drusus along with the children of Livia and 
Caepio, who was then living, and who survived Dru¬ 
sus. (Liv. Epit lxxiii.) As Cato of Utica was born 
i* c. 95 (Pint. Cat. Min. 2, 3, 73; Liv. Epit. 114; 
Sallust. Cuiil. 5-1), and as Drusus, who died b. c. 
.01, survived his sister, we must suppose, unless 
her first marriage was to Caepio, that an extra¬ 
ordinary combination of events was crowded into 
the years b. c. 95 —81 : viz. 1st. the birth of 
Cato; 2nd. the death of his father; 3rd. the se¬ 
cond marriage of Livia; 4th. the births of at least 
three children by her second husband; 5th. her 
death ; 6th. the rearing of her children in the 
house of Drusus; 7th. the death of Drusus. 

Q. Servilius Caepio was the rival of Drusus in 
birth, fortune, and influence. (Flor. iii. 17.) Ori¬ 
ginally they were warm friends. As Caepio mar¬ 
ried Livia, the sister of Drusus, so Drusus married 
Servilia, the sister of Caepio {ydpuu iiraWayn, 
Dion Cass. Frag. Pcircsc. 110, ed. Reimar. voL i. 
p. 45). Dion Cassius may be understood to refer to 
domestic causes of quarrel; but, according to Pliny, 
a rupture was occasioned between them from compe¬ 
tition in bidding for a ring at a public auction; 
and to this small event have been attributed the 
struggles of Drusus for pre-eminence, and ulti¬ 
mately the kindling of the social war. (Plin. //. N. 
xxxiii. 6.) The mutual jealousy of the brothers- 
in-law proceeded to such great lengths, that on 
one occasion Drusus declared he would throw Cae¬ 
pio down the Tarpeian rock. {De Vtr. III. 66.) 
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Drusus was early an advocate of the party of 
the optimate9. When Saturninus wa9 killed in 
B. c. 100, he was one of those who took up arms 
for the safety of the state (Cic. pro Rahir. Perd. 
reo. 7), and supported the consul Marius, who was 
now, for once, upon the side of the senate. (Liv. 
Epit. xix.) In the dispute between the senate 
and the equites for the possession of the judicia, 
Caepio took the part of the equites, while Drusus 
advocated the cause of the senate with such ear¬ 
nestness and impetuosity, that, like his father, he 
seems to have been termed jiatronus senatus. (Cic. 
pro Mil. 7; Diod. xxxvi. fr. fin. ed. Bipont. x. 
p. 480.) The equites had now, by a lex Scm- 
pronia of C. Gracchus, enjoyed the judicia from B. c. 
122, with the exception of the short interval during 
which the lex Servilia removed the exclusion of the 
senate [see p. 880,a]. It must be remembered that 
the Q. Servilius Caepio who proposed this short¬ 
lived law (repealed by another lex Servilia of Ser¬ 
vilius Glaiicia) was perhaps the father of Q. Servi¬ 
lius Caepio, the brother-in-law of Drusus, but was 
certainly a different person and of different politics. 
[See p. 535, a.] The equites abused their power, 
as the senate had done before them. As farmers 
of the public revenues, they committed peculation 
and extortion with an habitual impunity, which 
assumed in their own view the complexion of a 
right. When accused, they were tried by accom¬ 
plices and partizans, and 41 it must be a hard win¬ 
ter when wolf devours wolf.” On the other hand, 
in prosecutions against senators of the opposite 
faction, the equites had more regard to political 
animosity than to justice. Even in ordinary cases, 
where party feeling was not concerned, they al¬ 
lowed their judicial votes to be purchased by bri¬ 
bery and corrupt influence. The recent unjust 
condemnation of Rutilius Rufus had weakened the 
senate and encouraged the violence of the equites, 
when, in b. c. 91, Drusus was made tribune of the 
plebs in the consulate of L. Marcius Philippus and 
Sex. Julius Caesar. (Flor. /. c.) 

Under the pica of an endeavour to strengthen 
the party of the senate, Drusus determined to gain 
over the plebs, the Latins, and the Italic socii. 
The ardour of his zeal was increased by the attack 
which his enemy Caepio directed agaiiiBt the nobi¬ 
lity by prosecuting some of their leaders. From 
the conflicting statements and opposite views of 
Roman writers ns to his motives and conduct, his 
character is in some respects a problem. Even party- 
spiritwasnt fault in estimating aman whose measures 
were regarded as revolutionary, while his political 
sentiments were supposed to be profoundly aristo¬ 
cratic. Velleius Paterculus (ii. 13; compare what 
is said by the Pseudo-Sallust in Episl. 2 ad C. Cacs. 
de Rep. Ord.) applauds him for the tortuous policy of 
attempting to wheedle the mob, by minor conces¬ 
sions to their demands, into a surrender of impor¬ 
tant claims to the optimates; but we cannot help 
thinking (comp. Flor. iii. 18; Liv. Epit. lxx. lxxi.), 
that he cared as much for self as for party—that 
personal rivalries mingled with honest plans for 
his country’s good and enlightened views above 
the capacity of the times—that, at last, he was 
soured by disappointment into a dangerous con¬ 
spirator,—and that there were moments when 
visions of sole domination floated, however indis¬ 
tinctly, before his eyes. He was eager in the pur¬ 
suit of popularity, and indefatigable in the endea¬ 
vour to gain and exercise influence. It was one 
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of the objects of his restless and self-sufficient spi¬ 
rit to become the arbiter of parties, and he acted 
from immediate impulses, without considering nicely 
the result of his conduct. There was deep mean¬ 
ing in the witticism of Granius, the public crier, 
who, when Drusus saluted him in the ordinary 
phrase, “ Quid agis, Grani ? ” asked in reply, 
“ Immo vero, tu Druse, quid agis?” (Cic. pro 
Plane. 14.) 

To conciliate the people, Drusus renewed several 
of the propositions and imitated the measures of 
the Gracchi. He proposed and carried laws for 
the distribution of com, or for its sale at a low 
price, and for the assignation of public land (leges 
frumenianac , agrarian , Liv. Epil. lxxi.). The es¬ 
tablishment of several colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
which hod long been voted, was now effected. 
(Appian, de Bell, Civ. i. 35.) Nothing could sur¬ 
pass the extravagance of the largesses to which he 
persuaded the senate to accede. (Tac. Ann. iii. 27.) 
He declared that he had been so bountiful, that 
nothing was left to be given, by any one else, but 
air and dirt, “coelum aut coenum." (De Fir. IU. 
66; Flor. iii. 17.) It was probably the exhaus¬ 
tion of the public treasury produced by such lavish 
expenditure that induced him to debase the sil¬ 
ver coinage by the alloy of one-eighth part of 
brass. (Plin. //. N. xxxiii. 10.) Presumptuous, 
arrogant, and rash, he assumed a station to which 
he was not entitled by authority and experience, 
notwithstanding the splendour of his birth and the 
power of his eloquence. Rut his energy went far (as 
energy like his always will do) in silencing oppo¬ 
sition, and begetting submission to his will. Once, 
when the senate invited his attendance at their 
place of meeting, he -sent a message in answer: 
“ IiCt them como to me—to the Curia Ilostilia, 
near the Rostra,” and they were so object as to 
obey. (VaL Max. ix. 5. § 2: “Cum senatus ad 
cum misisset, ut in Curiam veniret. ‘Quare non 
potius,' inquit, 4 ipse in Iiostiliam, propinquam 
llostris, id cst, ad me venit ?” This passage is 
remarkable for the opposition between Curia and 
Hostilia; whereas it is ordinarily stated that, in 
classical writers. Curia, without more, denotes the 
Curia Ilostilia.) 

Such conduct naturally produced a reaction of 
feeling among some proud men, who had a high 
sense of their own importance, saw the false posi¬ 
tion in which their party was placed, and disliked 
pushing effrontery. In Cicero (de Oral. iii. 1, 2) 
wo find a description of a scene full of turbulence 
and indecorum, where Philippus, the consul, in¬ 
veighs against the senate, while Drusus and the 
orator Crassus withstand him to the face. From 
the known politics of the persons concerned, this 
scene is exceedingly difficult to explain; but we 
believe that it occurred at a period in the career of 
Drusus when ho had not yet identified himself 
with the formidable cabals of the Latins and Ita¬ 
lians, and when, in spite of his popular measures, 
he still retained the confidence of the senate, from 
his resistance to the equites. We believe that the 
haughty Philippus upbraided the senate for their 
complaisance to Drusus in favouring the plebs, and 
that it was the unmeasured rebuke of the aristocrat 
which roused the esprit de corps of the senator 
Crassus. We know from other sources that Phi- 
lippus opposed the passing of the agrarian laws of 
Drusus, and interrupted the tribune while he was 
haranguing the assembly ; whereupon Drusus sent 
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one of his clients, instead of the regular viator, to 
arrest the consul. (Val. Max. ix. 5. § 2 ; Floras, 
iii. 17, and Anct. de Fir. III. vary slightly from 
each other and from Valerius Maximus.) 'i bis 
order was executed with extreme violence, and 
Philippus was collared so tightly, that the blood 
skirted from his nostrils; upon which Drusus, 
taunting the luxurious epicurism of the consul, 
cried out, “Psha! it is only the gravy of thrushes.” 
(Schottus, ad Artel, de Fir. IU. 66.) 

Having thus bought over the people (who used 
to rise and shout when he appealed), and having, 
by promising to procure for them all the rights of 
citizenship, induced the Latini and Italic socii to 
assist him, Drusus was able, by force and intimi¬ 
dation, to carry through his measures concerning 
the judicia (“legem judiciorinm pertulit Liv. 
Epil. Ixxi.). Some writers, following Liv. Epil. 
lxxi., speak of his sharing the judicia between the 
senate and the equites; but his intention seems to 
have been entirely to transfer the judicia to the 
senate; for, without any positive exclusion of the 
equites and lower orders, as long ns senators were 
eligible, it is probable that no names but those of 
senators would be placed by the praetors upon the 
lists of judices. (Puchta, Inslitutioneriy i. § 71.) 
We accept the circumstantial statement of Appian 
(B.C.i. 35), according to which the law of Drusua 
provided that the senate, now reduced below the 
regular number of 300, should be reinforced by 
the introduction of ail equal number of new mem¬ 
bers selected from the most distinguished of the 
equites; and enacted that the senate, thus doubled 
in number, should possess the judicia. The law 
seems to have been silent as to any express exclu¬ 
sion of the equites; but it might bo implied from 
its language that such exclusion was contemplated, 
and, so far as its positive enactment referred to the 
new members, they were entitled to be placed on 
the list of judices, t/ua senators, not tjua equites. 
Nor was there any prospective regulation for sup¬ 
plying from the equestrian order vacancies in the 
judicial lists. To this part of the law was added 
a second part, appointing a commission of inquiry 
into the bribery and corruption which the equites 
had practised while in exclusive possession of the 
judicia. (Appian, Ac.; compare Cic. j/ro liuOir. 
Post. 7, pro Clucnt. 56.) 

After Drusus had so far succeeded, the reaction 
set in rapidly and strongly. The Romans, who 
were usually led as much by feeling as by calcula¬ 
tion, required to be managed with peculiar tiiefc 
and delicacy; but Drusus had a rough way of 
going to work, which, even in the moment of suc¬ 
cess, set in array against him the vanity and pre¬ 
judices of public men; and in his measures them¬ 
selves there appeared to be a species of trimming, 
which, while it seemed intended to displease none, 
was ultimately found to be unsatisfactory to all. 
It may be that he was actuated by a single-minded 
desire to do equal justice to all, and to remedy 
abuses wherever they might lurk, careless of the 
offence which his reforms might give; but even 
his panegyrists among the ancients do not view 
his character in this light. Whatever else were 
liis motives (and we believe them to have been 
complex— mid la vatic moliebatur), lie appeared to 
be the slave of many masters. Mob-popularity is 
at best but fleeting, and those of the people who 
had not been favoured with the distribution of 
lands were discontented at the luck of their more 
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fortunate competitors. The Roman populace hated I act As to the precise order of these events, which 
the foreigners who were striving to obtain equal I took place within the period of a few months, 
franchise with themselves. The great body of the j we arc in want of detailed information. The 7Otli 
equites, who were very numerous, felt all the invi- and 71st books of Livy are unfortunately lost, and 
diousness of raising a select few to the rank of the abbreviated accounts of minor historians are 
senators, while the rest would not only suffer the not always easily reconcilable with each other 
mortification of exclusion, but be practically de- and with the incidental notices contained in other 
prived of that profitable share which they had pre- classical authors. 

viously enjoyed in the administration of justice. Drusus, who had been sincere in his promises. 
But worse than all was the apprehended inquisi- felt grievously the difficulty of performing them, 
tion into their past misdeeds. The senators viewed I Weariness and vexation of spirit overtook him. 
with dislike the proposed elevation to their own He found that, with all his followers, lie had not 
level of nearly 300 equites, now far below them in one true friend. He repented him of his unquiet 
rank, and dreaded the addition of a heterogeneous life, and longed for repose; but it was too late to 
mass, which was likely to harmonize badly with retreat. The monstrous powers that he had brought 
the ancient body. Moreover, they now suspected into life urged him onward, and he became giddy 
the ambition of Drusus, and did not choose to with the prospect of danger and confusion that lay 
accept the transfer of the jndicia at bis hands, before him. (Sencc. de Brcv. Vit. 6.) Then came 
The Latins and socii demanded of him with stem the news of strange portents and fearful auguries 
importunity the price of their recent assistance; from all parts of Italy to perplex and confound his 
and their murmurs at delay were deepened when superstitious soul. (Oros. v. 18; Obsequ. 114. lie 
they saw the Roman populace dividing the ager was himself an augur and pontifex; pro Domo. 46. 
publicus, and depriving them of those possessions Hence the expression smltdis metis in the mouth of 
which they had hitherto occupied by stealth or Cotta, Cic de Nat. Dear. iii. 32.) Then came the 
force. They even began to tremble for their pri- exasperating thought of the ingratitude of the se- 
vate property. (Appian, l.c.; Auct. de Vtr.JM.66.) naUs and the determination to make them feel the 
In this suite of affairs, the united dissatisfaction energy which they had slighted. Thus agitated 
of all parties enabled the senate, upon the proposi- by uneasy passions, he scrupled not to meddle 
tion of Philipput, who was augur as well ns consul, with the two-edged weapons of intrigue, sedition, 
to undo, by a few short lines, what had lately and conspiracy, which he had neither force nor skill 
been done. (Cic. de Tcff. ii. 6, 12.) The senate to wield. He was like the Gracchi with their lustre 

now, in pursuance of that anomalous constitution faded. (Grucchontm obsoltUus niloi\ Auct. ad Herat. 

which practically allowed ft plurality of supreme iv. 34.) He adopted the factious practice (of which 
legislative powers, voted that all the laws of Dm- the example was first set by C. Gracchus), of hold- 
sits, being carried against the auspices, were null ing separate meetings of his followers, and he 
and void from tho beginning. 44 Senatui videtur, made distinctions among them according to their 
M. Drusi legibus populum non teneri." (Cic. pro supposed fidelity. One he would admit to a pri- 
Cornel. fr. ii. vol. iv. p. ii. p. 146; Asconius, in vatc interview, another lie would invite to a con- 
Cic. pro Cornel, p. 68, ed. Orelli.) The lex Cue- fcrcnce where several were present, and there were 
cilia Didia required that a law, before being put to some whom he did not ask to attend except on 
the vote in the coinitin, should be promulgated for those occasions when all his adherents were sum- 
three nundinae (17 days), and directed that several moned in a body. In furtherance of a common 
distinct clauses should not bo put to the vote in n object, the secret conclavo plotted, and tho more 
lump. If we may trust the suspected oration pro general association worked and organized, whilo 
Domo (c. 16 and c. 20), the senate resolved that, the crowded meeting and the armed mob intimi- 
in the passing of the laws of Drusus, tin; provisions dated by the demonstration and exercise of phy- 
of the lex Caccilia Didia had not been observed. si cal force. (Scncc. de Jicntf vi. 34 ; Liv. JCjnl. 

It is difficult to suppose that the largesses of lxxxi ) In Mai's extracts from Diodorus (l.c.) is 
corn and land, so far as they had been carried into preserved a remarkable oath (unaccountably headed 
effect, were revoked ; but probably the establish- op/cos «I*iAtvr7roi»), by which members of the associa- 
mont of colonics was stop|>e<l in its progress, and tion bound themselves together. After calling by 
undoubtedly the lex jiuliciaria was completely do- name on the Roman gods, demigods, and heroes, 
feated. From the expressions of some ancient the oath proceeds: 44 1 swear that I will have the 
authors, it might be imagined that the lex judicia- same friends and foes with Drusus; that I will 
ria had never been carried ; but this is to be ex- spare neither substance, nor parent, nor child, nor 
plained by considering that, during its short nppu- life of any, so it l>e not for the good of Drusus mid 
rent existence, it never came into actual operation, of those who have taken this oath; that if I Inv¬ 
alid that, according to the resolution of the senate, come a citizen by the law of Drusus, 1 will hold 
it was null ub initio for want of essential pre-requi- Koine my country, and Drusus my greatest bcnc- 
sites of validity. From the narrative of Velleius factor; and that 1 will administer this oath to aa 
Paterculus (ii. 13, 14) and Asconius (/. c.), it many more as 1 be able. So may weal or woe bo 
might be inferred (contrary to the opinion of seve- mine as I keep this oath or not.” The ferment 
ml modern scholars), that it was in the lifetime of soon became so great, that the public peace was 
Drusus that the senate declared his laws null, and more than threatened. Standards and eagles were 
the fact is now established by a fragment of Dio- seen in the streets, and Rome was like a battle- 
dorus Siculus brought to light by Mai ( Script. Vet. field, in which the contending armies were en- 
A r ova Collectio, ii. p. 116); from which we learn camped. (Floras, l. c.) 

that Drusus told the senate, that lie could have | The cud could not much longer be postponed, 
prevented them from passing their resolutions, had , At apubjic assembly of the tribes, when the impa- 
lie chosen to exert his power, and that the hour | tienco and disappointment of the multitude were 
would come when they would rue their suicidal | loudly expressed, Drusus was seized with a faint- 
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ing fit, and carried home apparently lifeless. Some 
said that his illness was a pretence to gain time. 
It did in fact give him a brief respite, and public 
rayers for his recovery were put up throughout 
taly. Some said, that the fit was occasioned by 
an overdose of goat's-blood, which he had swal¬ 
lowed, in order, by his pale countenance, to accre¬ 
dit a report that Caepio had attempted to poison 
him. Feverish anxiety, coupled with great mental 
and bodily exertion, had probably brought on a 
return of his old disorder, epilepsy, which was 
supposed to have been cured by a voyage he once 
made to Anticyra, for the purpose of taking helle¬ 
bore upon the spot where it grew. ( De Vir. Ill . 66; 
Plin. II. N. xxviii. 41, xxv. 21 ; Gell. xvii. 15.) 

Affairs now approached a crisis. The social 
war was manifestly bursting into flame; and the 
consuls, looking upon Drusus as a chief conspirator, 
resolved to meet his plots by counterplots. He 
knew his danger, and, whenever he went into the 
city, kept a strong body-guard of attendants close to 
his person. The accounts of his death vary in several 
particulars. Appian says, that the consuls invited 
a party of Etruscans and Umbrians into the city to 
waylay him under pretence of urging their claims 
to citizenship; that he became afraid to appear 
abroad, and received his partisans in a dark pas¬ 
sage in his house ; and that, one evening at dusk, 
when dismissing the crowds who attended, he 
suddenly cried out that he was wounded, and fell 
to the ground with a leather-cutter's knife sticking 
in his groin. The writer de Vir is Illuslrihus re¬ 
lates that, at a meeting on the Alban mount, the 
Latins conspired to kill Philippus; that Drusus, 
though ho warned Philippus to beware, was .ac¬ 
cused in the senate of plotting against the consul's 
life; and that he was stabbed upon entering his 
house on his return from the Capitol. (Compare 
also Veil. Paterc. ii. 14.) 

Assassinated ns ho was in his own hall, the 
image of his father was sprinkled with his blood ; 
and, while ho was dying, he turned to those who 
surrounded him, and asked, with characteristic 
arrogance, based perhaps upon conscious honesty 
of purpose, 44 Friends and neighbours, when will 
the commonwealth have a citizen like me again ?" 
Though he was cut off in the flower of manhood, 
no one considered his death premature. It was 
even rumoured that, to escape from inextricable 
embarrassments, he had died by his own hand. 
The assassin was never discovered, and no attempts 
were made to discover him. Caepio and Philippus 
(Ampcliu9, 26) were both suspected of having 
suborned the crime; and when Cicero (de Nat. 
Dear. iii. 33) accuses Q. Varius of the murder, he 
probably does not mean that it was the very hand 
of Varius which perpetrated the act. 

Cornelia, the mother of Drusus, a matron worthy 
of her illustrious name, was present at the death- 
scene, and bore her calamity—a calamity the more 
bitter because unsweetened by vengeance—with 
the same high spirit, says Seneca (Cbns. ad Marc. 
16), with which her son had carried his laws. 

After the fall of Drusus, his political opponents 
treated his death as a just retribution for his inju¬ 
ries to the state. This sentiment breathes through 
a fragment of a speech of C. Carbo, the younger 
(delivered b. c. 90), which has been celebrated by 
Cicero (Orator, 63) for the peculiarity of its tro¬ 
chaic rythm : 44 O Murce Druse (patron appello ), 
iu dicerc solcbas sacram esse rempublicam : quicum- 
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qne earn vidavissent, ab omnibus esse ei poenas per- 
solutus. Patris dictum sajtiens temcritas fili com - 
probavU ." (Niebuhr, History of Rome, vol. iv. Lec¬ 
ture xxxii.; Bayle, Did. s. v. Drusus; De Brosses, 
Vie du Consul Philippe in Memoircs de VA cademie 
dcs Inscriptions , xxvii. p. 406.) 

7- Livius Drusus Claudianus, the father of 

Livia, who was the mother of the emperor Tibe¬ 
rius. He was one of the gens Claudia, and was 
adopted by a Livius Drusus. (Suet. Tib. 3 ; Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 75.) It was through this adoption that 
the Drusi became connected with the imperial 
family. Pighius ( Annates , iii. p. 21), by some over¬ 
sight which is repugnant to dates and the ordinary 
laws of human mortality, makes him the adopted 
6on of No. 3, and confounds him with No. 5, and, 
in this error, has been followed by Vaillant. 
(Nunu Ant. Pam. Rom. ii. 51.) There is no such 
inconsistency in the supposition that he was adopted 
by No. 7, who is spoken of by Suetonius as if he 
were an ancestor of Tiberius. (Augustinus, Pam, 
Rom. (livii) p. 77 ; Fabreiti, I user. c. 6, No. 36.) 
The father of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
espoused the cause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
after the battle of Philippi, being proscribed by 
the conquerors, he followed the example of others 
of his own party, and killed himself in his 
tent. (Dion Cass xlviii. 44 ; Veil. Paterc. ii. 71.) 
It is likely that he is the Drusus who, in b. c. 43, 
encouraged Dccimus Brutus in the vain hope that 
the fourth legion and the legion of Mars, which 
had fought under Caesar, would go over to the side 
of his murderers. (Cic. ud Pam. xi. 19. § 2.) 

In other parts of the correspondence of Cicero, 
the name Drusus occurs several times, and the 
person intended may be, as Manutius conjectured, 
identical with the father of Livia. In b. c. 59, it 
seems that a lucrative legation was intended for a 
Drusus, who is called, perhaps in allusion to some 
discreditable occurrence, the Pisaurinn. (Ad AU. 
ii. 7. $ 3.) A Drusus, in b. c. 54, was accused by 
Lucretius of praevaricatio, or corrupt collusion in 
betraying a cause which he had undertaken to 
prosecute. Cicero defended Drusus, and ho was 
acquitted by a majority of four. The tribuni 
aernrii saved him, though the greater part of the 
senators and equites were against him; for though 
by the lex Fufia each of the three orders of judices 
voted separately, it was the majority of single 
votes, not the majority of majorities, that decided 
the judgment. (Ad Att. iv. 16. §§ 5, 6, ib. 15. 
§ 9, ad Qu. Fr. ii. 16. § 3. As to the mode of 
counting votes, see Ascon. in Cic. pro Mil. p. 53, 
ed. Orelli.) In b. c. 50, M. Caelius Rufus, who 
was accused of an offence against the Scan tin inn 
law, thinks it ridiculous that Drusus, who was then 
probably praetor, should be appointed to preside at 
the trial. Upon this ground it has been imagined 
that there was some stigma of impurity upon the 
character of Drusus. (Ad Pam. viii. 12. $ 3, 14. 
§ 4.) He possessed gardens, which Cicero was 
very anxious to purchase. (Ad Att. xii. 21. § 2, 
22. $ 3, 23. $ 3, xiii. 26. $ 1.) 

8. M. Livius Drusus Libo was probably 
aedile about b. c. 28, shortly before the completion 
of the Pantheon, and may be the person who is 
mentioned by Pliny (II. N. xxxvi. 15. s. 24) as 
having given games at Rome when the theatre was 
covered by Valerius, the architect of Ostium. He 
was consul in b. c. 15. As his name denotes, he 
was originally a Scribonius Libo, and was adopted 
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by a Livius Drusus. 11 once he is supposed to 
have been adopted by Livius Drosus Claudianus 
[No. 7], whose name, date, want of male children, 
and political associations with the party opposed 
to Caesar, favour the conjecture. He is also sup¬ 
posed to have been the father of the Libo Drusus, 
or Drusus Libo [No. 10], who conspired against 
Tiberius. As Pompey the Great would appear 
from Tacitus {Aim. ii. 27) to have been the pro- 
avus of the conspirator, Scribonia his amita, and 
the young Caesars (Caius and Lucius) his conso- 
brini, Drusus Libo, the father, is supposed to have 
inarmed a granddaughter of Pompey. Still there 
are difficulties in the pedigree, which have per¬ 
plexed Lipsius, Gronovius, Ityckius, and other 
learned commentators on the cited passage in 
Tacitus. M. de la Nauze thinks that the father 
was a younger brother of Scribonia, the wife of 
Augustus, and that he married his grandniece, the 
daughter of Sextus Pompeius. According to this 
explanation, he was about 26 years younger than 
his elder brother, L. Scribonius Libo, who was 
consul i). c. 34, and whose daughter was married 
to Sextus Pompeius. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 16 ; 
Appian, B. C v. 139.) 

There is extant a rare silver coin of M. Drusus 
Libo, bearing on tho obverse a naked head, sup¬ 
posed by some to be the head of his natural, br¬ 
others of his adoptive, father. On the reverse is a 
sella curulis, between cornucopiae and branches of 
olive, with the legend M. Livi L. P. Drusus 
Lino, headed by the words F.x. S.C. It may be 
doubted whether the letters L. F. do not denote 
that Lucius was the pmcnomen of the adoptive 
father. (Morell. This. Num. ii. p. 586 ; Dni- 
mnnn's Rom. iv. p. 591, n. 63; De la Nauze, in 
Mcmoires dc CAcademic dcs Inscriptions , xxxv. 
p. COO.) 

9. Livia Drusilla. [Livia.] 

10. L. Scrnionius Libo Drusus, or, as he 
is called by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 130), Drusus 
Libo, is supposed to have been the son of No. 8, 
to which article we refer for a statement of the 
difficulty experienced by commentators in attempt¬ 
ing to explain his family connexions. Firmius 
Catus, a senator, in a. n. 16, taking advantage of 
ihe facility and stupidity of his disposition, his 
taste for pleasure and expense, and his family 
pride, induced him to seek empire with its atten¬ 
dant wealth, and to consult soothsayers and magi¬ 
cians as to his chances of success. He was betrayed 
by Catus through Flnccus Vcscularius to the em¬ 
peror Tiberius, who nevertheless made him praetor, 
and continued to reccivo him at table without any 
mark of suspicion or resentment. At length he 
was openly denounced by Fulcinius Trio, for 
having required one Junius to summon shades 
from the infernal regions. Hereupon he strove at 
first to excite compassion by a parade of grief, ill¬ 
ness, and supplication. As if he were too unwell 
to walk, lie was carried in a woman's litter to the 
senate on the day appointed for opening the prose¬ 
cution, and stretched his suppliant hands to the 
emperor, who received him with an unmoved 
countenance, and, in stating the case to be proved 
against him, affected a desire neither to suppress 
nor to exaggerate aught. Finding that there was 
no hope of pardon, he put an end to his own life, 
though his aunt Scribonia had tried in vain to dis¬ 
suade him from thus doing another's work; hut he 
thought that to keep himself alive till it pleased 
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Tiberius to have him slain would rather be doing 
another’s work. Even, after his death, the prosecu¬ 
tion was continued by the emperor. His property 
was forfeited to his accusers. His memory was 
dishonoured, and public rejoicings were voted uj>on 
his death. Cn. Lentulus proposed that thenceforth 
no Scribonius should assume the cognomen Drusus. 
(Tac. Ami. ii. 27—32 ; Suet. Tib. 25 ; Dion Cass, 
vii. 15; Senec. Epist. 70.) 

11. Neko Claudius Drusus (commonly called 
by the moderns Drusus Senior, to distinguish him 
from his nephew, the son of Tiberiusl, had origi¬ 
nally the praenomen Deciinus, which was after- 
waixls exchanged for Nero ; and, after his death, 
received the honourable agnomen Germanicus, 
which is appended to his name on coins, lienee 
care should be taken not to confound him with 
the celebrated Germanicus, his son. Jlis parents 
were Livia Drusilla (afterwards Julia Augusta) 
and Tiberius Claudius Nero, and through both of 
them he inherited the noble blood of the Claudii, 
who had never yet admitted an adoption into their 
gens. From the adoption of his maternal grand¬ 
father [No. 7J by a Livius Drusus, he becamo 
legally one of the representatives of another illus¬ 
trious race. lie was a younger brother of Tiberius 
Nero, who was afterwards emperor. Augustus, 
having fallen in love with his mother, procured a 
divorce between her and her husband, and married 
her himself. Drusus was born in the house of 
Augustus three months after this marriage, in u.c, 
30, and a suspicion prevailed that Augustus was 
more than a step-father. Ilencc the satirical verse 
was often in men’s mouths. 

Tots tvTuxouai ual rpip-Qva natSia. 
Augustus took up the boy, and sent him to Nero 
his father, who soon after died, having appointed 
Augustus guardian to Tiberius and Drusus. (Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 44; Veil. Pat. ii. 62 ; Suet. A up. 62, 
Chnd. 1; Prudent ins, de Simulacra Liciae.) 

Drusus, ns he grew up, was more liked by tho 
people than was his brother. He was free from 
dark reserve, and in him the character of tho 
Claudian nice assumed its most attractive, ns in 
Tiberius its most odious, type. In everything he 
did, there was an air of high breeding, and tho no¬ 
ble courtesy of his manners was set off by singular 
beauty of person and dignity of form. He pos¬ 
sessed in a high degree the winning quality of al¬ 
ways exhibiting towards his friends an even and con¬ 
sistent demeanour, without capricious alternations 
of familiarity and distance, and he seemed adapted 
by nature to sustain the character of a prince and 
statesman. (Tac. Ann. vi. 51 ; Veil. Pat. iv. 97.) 
It was known that he had a desire to see the com¬ 
monwealth restored, and the people cherished the 
hope that he would live to give them back their 
ancient liberties. (Suet Claud. 1; Tac. Ann. i. 33.) 
He wrote a letter to his brother, in which he 
broached the notion of compelling Augustus to re¬ 
sign the empire; and this letter was betrayal by 
Tiberius to Augustus (Suet. Tib. 50.) But notwith¬ 
standing this indication that the affection of Tibe¬ 
rius was either a hollow pretence, or yielded to 
his sense of duty to Augustus, the brothers main¬ 
tained during their lives an appearance, at least, 
of fraternal tenderness, which, according to Vale¬ 
rius Maximus (v. 5. § 3), had only one parallel— 
the friendship of Castor and Pollux ! In the do¬ 
mestic relations of life, the conduct of Drusus was 
exemplary. He married the beautiful and ill us- 
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trious Antonia, a daughter—and, according to the 
preponderance of authority [Antonia, No. 5], the 
younger daughter—of M. Antonius the triumvir by 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. Their mutual 
attachment was unusually great, and the unsullied 
fidelity of Dmsus to the marriage-bed became a 
theme of popular admiration and applause in a 
profligate age. It is finely referred to by Pedo 
Albinovanus in his beautiful poem upon the death 
of Dmsus: 

Tu concessus amor, tu solus et ultimus illi, 

Tu rcquies fcsso grata laboris eras. 

He must have been young when he married; for, 
though he died at the age of thirty, he had several 
children who died before him, besides the three, 
Germanicus, Li via, and Claudius, who survived 
their father. 

He began public life early. In B. c. 19, he ob¬ 
tained permission, by a decree of the senate, to fill 
all magistracies five years before the regular time. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 10.) In the beginning of B. c. 
16, we find him presiding with his brother at a 
gladiatorial show; and when Augustus, upon his 
departure for Gaul, took Tiberius, who was then 
praetor, along with him, Drusus was left in the city 
to discharge, in his brother's place, the important 
duties of that office. (Dion Cass. liv. 19.) In 
the following year he was made quaestor, and sent 
against the Hhactians, who were accused of having 
committed depredations upon Homan travellers and 
allies of the ltomans. The mountainous parts of 
the country were inhabited by banditti, who levied 
contributions from the peaceful cultivators of the 
plains, and plundered all who did not purchase 
freedom from attack by special agreement. Every 
chance male who fell into their hands was mur¬ 
dered. Drusus attacked and routed them near the 
Tridcntine Alps, as they were about to make a 
foray into Italy. 11 is victory was not decisive, 
but he obtained praetorian honours as his reward. 
The Hhactians, after being repulsed from Italy, 
continued to infest the frontier of Gaul. Tiberius 
was then despatched to join Drusus, and the bro¬ 
thers jointly defeated some of the tribes of the 
Rhacti and Vindelici, while others submitted with¬ 
out resistance. A tribute was imposed upon the 
country. The greater part of the population wns 
carried off, while enough were left to till the soil 
without being able to rebel. (Dion Cass. liv. 22 ; 
Strab. iv. fin. ; Floras, iv. 12.) These exploits of 
the young step-sons of Augustus arc the theme of 
a spirited ode of Horace. (Cann. iv. 4, ib. 14.) 

On the return of Augustus to Rome from Gaul, 
in b. c. 13, Drusus was sent into that province, 
which had been driven into revolt by the exaction 
of the Homan governor, Licinius, who, in order to 
increase the amount of the monthly tribute, had 
divided the year into fourteen months. Drusus 
made a new assessment of property for the purpose 
of taxation, and in B. c. 12 quelled the tumults 
which had been occasioned by his financial mea¬ 
sures. (Liv. Epil. cxxxvi. cxxxvii.) The Sicambri 
and their allies, under pretence of .attending an 
annual festival held at Lyons at the altar of Au¬ 
gustus, had fomented the disaffection of the Gallic 
chieftains. In the tumults which ensued, their 
troops had crossed the Rhine. Drusus now drove 
them back into the Batavian island, and pursued 
them in their own territory, laying waste the 
greater part of their country. He then followed 
the course of the Rhine, sailed to the ocean, sub- 
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dued the Frisians, laid upon them a moderate tri¬ 
bute of beeves-hides, and passed by shallows into the 
territory of the Chauci, where his vessels grounded 
upon the ebbing of the tide. From this danger he 
was rescued by the friendly assistance of the Fri¬ 
sians. Winter now approached. He returned to 
Rome, and in b. c. 11 was made praetor urbanus. 

Drusus was the first Roman general who pene¬ 
trated to the German ocean. It is probable that 
he united the military design of reconnoitering the 
coast with the spirit of adventure and scientific 
discovery. (Tac. Germ . 34.) From the migratory 
character of the tribes he subdued, it is not easy 
to fix their locality with precision; and the diffi¬ 
culty of geographical exactness is increased by the 
alterations winch time and the elements have made 
in the face of the country. Manncrt and others 
identify the Dollart with the place where the fleet 
of Drusus went ashore; but the Dollart first as¬ 
sumed its present form in a.d. 1277; and Wilhelm 
(Feldzuge der Nero CUiwlius Drusus im Nordlichen 
Tcutsc/Uatid) makes the Jahde, westward of the 
mouth of the Weser, the scene of this misadven¬ 
ture. It is by no means certain by what course 
Dmsus reached the ocean, although it is the gene¬ 
ral opinion that he had already constructed a canal 

uniting the eastern arm of the Rhine with the 

Yssel, and so had opened himself a way by the 
Zuydcrsce. This opinion is confirmed by a pas¬ 
sage in Tacitus (Ann. ii. 8), where Germanicus, 
upon entering the Fossa Drusiana, prays for the 
protection of his father, who had gone the same 
way before him, and then sails by the Zuydcrsce 
(Lacus Flcvus) to the ocean, up to the mouth of 
the Bins (Ainisia). To this expedition of Drusus 
may perhaps be referred the naval battle in the 
Ems mentioned by Strabo (vii. init.) y in which tho 
Bructeri were defeated, and the subjugation of 
the islands on the coast, especially Byrchnmis 
(Borkum). (Strab. vii. 31; Plin. //. N. iv. 13.) 
Ferdinand Wachtcr (Ersch und Gruber’s Ency- 
clop'ddie , s. v. Drusus) thinks, that the canal 
of Drusus must have been too great‘a work to 
be completed at 60 early a period, and that Dru- 
sus could not have had time to run up the Ems. 
He supposes, that Drusus sailed to tho ocean 
by one of the natural channels of the river, and 
that the inconvenience he experienced and the 
geographical knowledge he gained led him to avail 
himself of the capabilities afforded by the Lacus 
l'levus for a safer junction with the ocean; that 
his works on the Rhine were probably begun in 
this campaign, and were not finished until some 
years afterwards. The precise nature of those 
works cannot now be determined. They appear 
to have consisted not only of a canal (/ossu), but 
of a dyke or mound (agger, moles) across the Rhine. 
Suetonius seems to use even the word fossae in 
the sense of a mound, not a canal. “ Trans Tibenm 
fossas novi et immensi operis cflecit, quae nunc 
adhuc Drusinae vocantur.” (Claud, i.) Tacitus 
(Ann. xiii. 53) says, that Paullinus Pompcius, in 
a. d. 58, completed the agger coercendo Rheno 
which had been begun by Drusus sixty-three years 
before; and afterwards relates that Civilis, by de¬ 
stroying the moles formed by Drusus, allowed the 
waters of the Rhine to rush down and inundate tho 
side of Gaul. (Hist. v. 19.) The most probable opi¬ 
nion seems to bo, that Drusus dug a canal from the 
Rhine near Amheim to the Yssel, near Doesberg 
(which bears a trace of his name), and that he also 
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widened the bed of tbc narrow outlet which at 
that time connected the Lacus Flevus with the 
ocean. These were his fossae. With regard to 
his upper or moles , it is supposed that he partly 
dammed up the south-western arm of the Rhine 
(the Vahalis or Waal), in order to allow more 
water to flow into the north-eastern arm, upon 
which his canal was situated. But this hypothesis 
as to the situation of the dyke is very doubtful. 
Some modern authors hold that the Yssel ran into 
the Rhine, and did not run into the Zuydersee, 
and that the chief work of Drusus consisted in 
connecting the Yssel with a river that ran from 
Zutphcn into the Zuydersee. 

lie did not tarry long at Rome. On the com¬ 
mencement of spring he returned to Germany, 
subdued the Usipctes, built a bridge over the 
Lippc, invaded the country of the Sicainbri, and 
passed on through the territory of the Cherusci as 
far as the Visurgis (Wescr). This he was able to 
effect from meeting with no opposition from the 
Sicambri, who were engaged witli all their forces 
in lighting against the Chatti. He would have 
gone on to cross the Wcser had he not been deterred 
(such were the ostensible reasons) by scarcity of 
provisions, the approach of winter, and the evil 
omen of a swarm of bees which settled upon the 
lances in front of the tent of the prncfectus enstro- 
rum. (Jul. Obscquens, i. 132.) Ptolemy (ii. 11) 
mentions the rpinaia Apoutrou, which, to judge 
from the longitude and latitude he assigns to 
them (viz. long. 33°. 45'. lat. 52°. 4c/.), were 
probably erected on the spot where the army 
reached the Wescr. No doubt Drusus found it 
prudent to retreat. In retiring, he was often in 
danger from the stratagems of the enemy, and 
once was nearly shut up in a dangerous pass near 
Arlmlo, and narrowly escaped perishing with his 
whole army. But the careless bravery of the 
Germans saved him. IIis enemies had already by 
anticipation divided the spoil. The Cherusci chose 
the horses, the Suevi the gold and silver, and the 
Sicambri the prisoners. Thinking that the Romans 
were ns good as taken, after immolating twenty 
Roman centurions as a preparatory sacrifice, they 
rushed on without order, and were repulsed. It 
was now they, and their horses, and sheep, and 
neck-chains (torques), that were sold by Drusus. 
Henceforward they confined themselves to distant 
attacks. (Dion Cass. liv. 20 ; Floras, iv. 12; Plin. 
1J.N. xi. 10.) Drusus had breathing time to build 
two castles, one at the confluence of the Luppia and 
the Aliso, and the other near tho country of the 
Chatti on the Rhine. The latter is probably the 
modern Cnssel over against Mayence. The former 
is thought by some who identify the Aliso with 
the Aim, to be the modern Elsen Neuhaus in 
the district of Paderbom; by others, who iden¬ 
tify the Aliso with the Lise, to be Lisbom 
near Lippstadt in the district of Munster. Drusus 
now returned to Rome with the reputation 
of having conquered several tribes beyond the 
Rhine (Liv. EpiL cxxxviii.), and received as his 
reward a vote of the senate granting him an ova¬ 
tion with the insignia of a triumph, and decreeing 
that at the end of his praetorship he should have 
proconsular authority. But Augustus would not 
allow him to bear the title of imperator, which had 
been conferred upon him by the army in the field. 

In the next year, b. a 10, Drusus was again at 
his post. The Chatti left the territory which had 


been assigned to them by the Romans. After 
having long refused to become allies of the Sicam¬ 
bri, they now consented to join that powerful peo¬ 
ple ; but their united forces were not a match for 
Drusus. Some of the Chatti he subdued; others 
he could do no more than harass and annoy. He 
attacked the Nervii, who were headed by Senectius 
and Anectius (Liv. EpiL cxxxix); and it was pro¬ 
bably in this campaign that he built a castle upon 
the Taunus. (Tac. Ann. i. 56.) He then returned 
to Rome with Augustus and Tiberius, who had 
been in Lugdunensian Gaul, watching the result of 
the war in Germany, and upon his arrival he was 
elected to the consulship, which was to commence 
on the Kalends of January, b. c. 9. Drusus could 
not rest in peace at Rome. To worry and subju¬ 
gate the Germans appeared to be the main object 
of his life. Without waiting for the actual com¬ 
mencement of his consulship (Pcdo Albin. 1. 139) 
he returned to the scene of battle, undeterred by 
evil forebodings, of which there was no lack. 
There had been horrible storms and inundations in 
the winter months, and the lightning had struck 
three temples at Romo. (Ib. 1. 401; Dion Cass, 
lv.) He attacked the Chatti, won a hard-fought 
battle, penetrated to the country of tbc Suevi, 
gave the Marcomanni (who were a portion of tho 
Suevi) a signal defeat, and with the arms taken ns 
spoil erected a mound as a trophy. It was now 
perhaps that he gave the Suevi Vannius as their 
king. (Tac. Ann. xii. 29.) He then turned his 
forces against the Cherusci, crossed the Wcser (?), 
and carried all before him to the Elbe. (Messalla 
Corvin. <Ie A up. Prop. 39 ; Ped. Albin. 1. 17,113; 
Aur. Viet. Epit. i.; Orosius, iv. 21.) The courso 
that Drusus took on his way to the Elbe cannot 
be determined. Floras (iv. 12) speaks of his mak¬ 
ing roads through ( paLfccU) the Jlcrcynian forest, 
and Wilhelm (Fcilzugc, &c. p. 50) thinks that ho 
advanced through Thuringia. Drusus endeavoured 
in vain to crass the Elbe. (Dion Cnss. iv. init.; 
Entrap, iv. 12.) A miraculous event occurred: 
a woman of dimensions greater than human ap¬ 
peared to him. and said to him, in the Latin 
tongue, “Whither goest thou, insatiable Drusus? 
The Fates forbid thee to advance. Away! Tho 
end of thy deeds and thy life is nigh." Dion 
Cassius cannot help believing the fact of the appa¬ 
rition, seeing that the prophetic warning was so 
soon fulfilled! Thus deterred by tho guardian 
Genius of the land, Drusus hastened back to tho 
Rhine, after erecting trophies on the banks of tho 
Elbe. Suetonius (Claud. 1) varies from Dion Cas¬ 
sius in the particulars of this legend, and some of 
the moderns endeavour to explain it by referring 
the denunciation to a Gorman prophetess or Wala. 
On his retreat, wolves howled round the camp, 
two strange youths appeared on horseback among 
the intrenchments, the screams of women were 
heard, and the stirs raced about in the sky. (Ped. 
Albin. 1. 405.) Such were the superstitious fears 
which oppressed the minds of the Romans, who 
would rather flatter themselves that they were 
submitting to supernatural forces than avoiding the 
human might of dangerous enemies. Between tho 
Elbe and the Sala (probably the Thuringian Saal), 
death overtook Drusus. According to the Epitomi- 
ser of Livy (cxl.) (whose last books contained a full 
account of these transactions), the horse of Drusus 
fell upon his leg, and Drasus died of the fracture 
on the thirtieth day after the accident. Of the 
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numerous writers who mention the death of Drn- 
eus, no one besides alludes to the broken leg. 
Suetonius, whose history is a rich receptacle of 
scandal, mentions the incredible report that Dru- 
sus was poisoned by Augustus, after having dis¬ 
obeyed an order of the emperor for his recall. It 
is indeed probable enough that the emperor thought 
he had advanced far enough, and that it would be 
unwise to exasperate into hostility the inoffensive 
tribes beyond the Elbe. Tiberius, Augustus, and 
Livia were in Pavia (Ticinum) when the tidings 
of the dangerous illness of Drusus reached them. 
Tiberius with extraordinary speed crossed the 
Alps, performing a journey of *200 Roman miles 
through a difficult and dangerous country, without 
stopping day or night, and arrived in time to close 
the eyes of his brother. (Plin. II. N. xii. 20; 
Val. Max. v. 5 ; Ped. Albin. 1. 89; Senec. Consol, 
ad Polyb. 34.) Drusus, though at the point of 
death, had yet presence of mind enough to com¬ 
mand, that Tiberius should be received with all 
the distinction due to a consular and an imperator. 

The summer camp where Drusus died was called 
Scelerata, the Accursed. The corpse was carried 
in a marching military procession to the winter- 
quarters of the army at Moguntiacum (Mayence) 
upon tho Rhine, Tiberius walking nil the way ns 
chief mourner. The troops wished tho funeral to 
be celebrated there, but Tiberius brought the body 
to Italy. It wns burnt in the field of Mars, and 
the ashes deposited in the tomb of Augustus, who 
composed tho verses that were inscribed upon his 
sepulchral monument, and wrote in prose a memo¬ 
rial of his life. In a funeral oration held by Au¬ 
gustus in tho Flaminian Circus, he exclaimed, 44 1 
pray the gods to make my adopted sons Cains and 
Lucius like Drusus, and to vouchsafe to me as 
honourable a death ns his.” 

Among the honours paid to Drusus the cogno¬ 
men Germnnicus was decreed to him and his pos¬ 
terity. A marble arch with trophies was erected 
to his memory on the Appian Way, and the re¬ 
presentation of this arch may Ik* seen upon ex¬ 
tant coins, as for example, in the coin annexed, 



which was struck by order of Augustus. He 
had a cenotaph on the Rhine, an altar near the 
Lippe (Tnc. Ann. ii. 7), and Eusebius ( C/ironicon 
ad a. d. 43) speaks of a Drusus, the nephew of the 
emperor Claudius, who had a monument at May¬ 
ence; but here Drusus Senior seems to be meant, 
and there is probably a confusion between the son 
and the father of Germanicus. It is to the latter 
that the antiquaries of Mayence refer the Eichcl- 
stein and the Drusiloch. Besides the coins of 
Drusus, several ancient signet-rings with his effigy 
have been preserved (Lippert, Dactyliothek, i. No. 
610-12, ii. No. 241 and No. 25.5) ; and among 
the bronzes found at Herculaneum there is one 
which is supposed to contain a full-length likeness 
of Drusus. 

In the preceding narrative the dates have been 
collected from Dion Cassius and the Epitomiser of 
Livy. In assigning the precise date of events not 
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mentioned by those writers, it is often necessary 
to have recourse to uncertain conjecture. 

The misery that Drusus must have occasioned 
among the German tribes was undoubtedly exces¬ 
sive. Some antiquaries have imagined that tho 
German imprecation “ Das dich dcr Drus hole ” 
may be traced to the traditional dread of this ter¬ 
rible conqueror. The country was widely devas¬ 
tated, and immense multitudes were carried away 
from their homes and transplanted to the Gallic 
bank of the Rhine. Such was the horror occa¬ 
sioned by the ailvance of the Romans, that the 
German women often dashed their babes against 
the ground, and then flung their mangled bodies 
in the faces of the soldiers. (Oros. vi. 21.) 
Drusus himself possessed great animal courage. 
In battle he endeavoured to engage in personal 
combat with the chieftains of the enemy, in order 
to earn the glory of the spolia opinm. He had no 
contemptible foe to contend against, and though 
he did not escape unscathed—though, as Varus 
soon had occasion to feel, the Germanic spirit was 
not quelled—be certainly accomplished an impor¬ 
tant work in subjugating the tribes between the 
Rhine and the Weser, and erecting fortresses to 
preserve his conquests. According to Florus, ho 

erected upward** of fifty fortresses along tho banks 
of the Rhino, besides building two bridges across 
that river, and establishing garrisons and guards 
on the Meuse, the Weser, and the Elbe. lie im¬ 
pressed the Germans not less by the opinion of his 
intellect and character than by the terror of his 
arms. They who resisted had to dread his un¬ 
flinching firmness and severity, hut they who sub¬ 
mitted might rely on his good faith. He did not, 
like his successor Varus, rouse and inflame opposi¬ 
tion by tyrannous insolence or wanton cruelty to 
the conquered. Whether, educated as he was in 
scenes of bloodshed, ho would have fulfilled tho 
expectations of the people, had he lived to attain 
the empire, it is impossible to pronounce. Ho was 
undoubtedly, in his kind, one of the grent men of his 
day. To require that a Roman general, in the heat 
of conquest, should shew mercy to people who, ac¬ 
cording to Roman ideas, were ferocious and danger¬ 
ous barbarians, or should pause to balance the cost 
against the glory of success, would be to ask more 
than could be expected of any ordinary mortal in 
a similar position. It is not fair to view the cha¬ 
racters of one age by the light of another; for he 
who has lived, says Schiller, so as to satisfy the 
best of his own time, has lived for all times. 

(Bayle, I>ict. s. v.; Ferd. Wnchter, in Erseh ntul 
Gruber's Encydopddip, s. v.; Wilhelm, die Fdd- 
ziit/e dcs Nero Claudius Drusus in dem Nordl. 
Deutschland, Halle, 1826.) 

12. Tiberius Nero Caesar, the emperor 
Tiberius. [Tiberius.] 

13. Germanicus Caesar. [Germanicus.] 

14. Livia. [Livia ] 

15. Tl Claudius Drusus Caksar, the em¬ 
peror Claudius. [Claudius, p. 775, b.] 

16. Drusus Caesar, commonly called by modern 
writers Drusus Junior, to distinguish him from his 
uncle Drusus, the brother of Tiberius (No. 11), 
was the son of the emperor Tiberius by his first 
wife, Vipsania, who was the daughter of Agrippa 
by Pomponia, the daughter of Atticus. Thus, his 
great-grandfather was only a Roman knight, and 
his descent on the mother’s side was by no means 
so splendid as that of his cousin Germanicus, who 
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was a grandson of the triumvir Antony and 
great-nephew of Augustus. He married Livia, 
the sister of Germanicus, after the death of her 
first husband, Caius Caesar, the son of Augustus 
and Scribonia; but his wife was neither so 
popular nor 60 prolific as Agrippina, the wife 
of Germanicus. However, she bore him three 
children—two sons, who were twins, and a daugh¬ 
ter. Of the twins, one died shortly after his 
father, and the other, Tiberius, was murdered by 
the emperor Caligula. The daughter, Julia, was 
first married to Nero, son of Germanicus, and, 
after his death, she carried the noble blood of the 
Drusi into the equestrian family of the Rubellii, 
by uniting herself with C. ltubellius Bland us. 
(Tac. Attn. vi. 27; Juv. SaL viii. 40.) As 
long as Germanicus lived, the court was divided 
between the parties of Germanicus and Drusus, 
and Tiberius artfully held the balance of favour 
even between them, taking care not to declare 
which should be his successor. Notwithstanding 
so many circumstances which were likely to pro¬ 
duce alienation and jealousy, it is one of the best 
traits in the character of Drusus, that he always 
preserved a cordial friendship for Germanicus, and, 
upon his death, was kind to his children. (Tac. Arm. 
ii. 43, iv. 4.) When Piso, relying on the ordinary 
baseness of human nature, after the death of Ger- 
nmnicus, endeavoured to secure the protection of 
Drusus, Drusus replied to his overtures with a stu¬ 
died ambiguity, which appeared to be a lesson of 
the emperor's craft, for his own disposition was na¬ 
turally frank and unguarded. (Atm. iii. 8.) Though 
lie had not the dissimulation of Tiberius, he was 
nearly his equal in impurity and in cruelty. He 
delighted in slaughter, and such was his ferocity, 
that the sharpest sword-blades took from him the 
name of Drusine blades. (Dion Cass. lvii. 13.) He 
was not only a drunkard himself, but he forced his 
guests to drink to excess. Plutarch relates how a 
physician was treated, who was detected in an 
attempt to keep himself sober by taking bitter- 
almonds as an antidote to the crtccts of wine. 
(St/mpos. i. 6.) Tiberius behaved harshly to his 
son, and often upbraided him, both in public and 
private, for his debaucheries, mingling threats of 
disinheritance with his upbmidings. 

In a. d. 10 he was quaestor. After the death 
of Augustus, A. d. 14, (in whose praise he read a 
funeral oration before the rostra,) ho was sent into 
Pannonia to quell the mutiny of the legions. This 
task ho performed with address, and with the 
vigour of innate nobility. He ordered the execu¬ 
tion of the leaders, and the superstitious fears pro¬ 
duced in the minds of the soldiers by an opportune 
eclipse of the moon aided his efforts. (Tac. Ann. i. 
24-30.) After his return to Rome, he was made 
consul in a. d. 15, and, at the gladiatorial games 
which he gave in conjunction with Germanicus 
(his brother by adoption), he made himself so 
remarkable by his sanguinary taste for vulgar blood, 
as even to offend the squeamishness of Roman 
spectators. (Ann. i. 76.) He degraded the dignity 
of his office by his excesses, and by his fondness 
for players, whom he encouraged in their factious 
riots, in opposition to his father's laws. In one of 
his ordinary ebullitions of passion, he pummelled a 
Roman knight, and, from this exhibition of his 
pugilistic propensities, obtained the nickname of 
Castor. (Dion Cass. lvii. 14.) In the following year 
Tiberius sent him to Illyricum, not only to teach him 
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the art of war, and to make him popular with the 
soldiery, but to remove him from the dissipations 
of the city. It is not easy to determine the exact 
scene of his operations, but he succeeded in foment¬ 
ing dissension among the Germanic tribes, and 
destroyed the power of Maruboduus. For these 
successes an ovation was decreed to him by the 
senate. In the year a. d. 21, he was consul a 
second time, and the emperor was his colleague. 
In a. d. 22, he was promoted to the still higher 
dignity of the “ tribunicia potestas," a title devised 
by Augustus to avoid the obloquy attending the 
name of king or dictator. By this title subsequent 
emperors counted the years of their reign upon 
their coins. It rendered the power of intercession 
and the sacrosanct character of tribunns plcbis 
compatible with patrician birth. To confer it upon 
Drusus was clearly to point him out as the in¬ 
tended successor to the empire. (Ann. iii. 56.) 

On one occasion Drusus, who regarded Sejanus 
as a rival, gave way to the impetuosity of his tem¬ 
per, and struck the favourite upon the face. The 
ambition of Sejanus had taught him to aspire to 
the empire, and to plot against all who stood in his 
way. The desire of vengeance was now added to 
the stimulus of ambition. He turned to Livia, the 
wife of Drusus, seduced her affections, persuaded 
the adulteress to become the murderer of her hus¬ 
band, and promised that he would marry her when 
Drusus was got rid of. Her physician Eudemus 
was made an accomplice in the conspiracy, and a 
poison was administered to Drusus by the eunuch 
Lvgdus, which terminated his life by a lingering 
disease, that was supposed at the time to be the 
consequence of intemperance. (Suet. Tib. 62.) 
This occurred in a. d. 23, and was first brought to 
light eight years afterwards, upon the information 
of Apicatn, the wife of Sejanus, supported by the 
confessions, elicited by torture, of Eudemus and 
Lvgdus. (Ann. iv. 3, 8, 11.) 

The funeral of Drusus was celebrated with the 
greatest external honours, but the people were 
pleased at heart to see the chance of succession 
revert to the house of Germanicus. Tiberius boro 
the death of his only son with a cool equanimity 
which indicated a want of natural affection. 

The annexed coin contains on the obverse the 
head of Drusus, with Davsvs Caesar Ti. Aug. 
F. Divi Aug. N., and on the reverse Pontif. 
Tkibvn. Potest. Iter. 



17. Nero. [Nero.] 

18. Drusus, a son of Germanicus and Agrippina. 
In a. d. 23, he assumed the toga virilis, and the 
senate went through the form of allowing him to 
be a candidate for the quacstorship five years be¬ 
fore the legal age. (Tac. Ann. iv. 4.) Afterwards, 
as we learn from Suetonius ( Culujula , 12), he was 
made augur. He was a youth of an unamiable 
disposition, in which cunning and ferocity were 
mingled. His elder brother Nero was higher in 
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the favour of Agrippina, and stood between him 
and the hope of succession to the empire. This 
produced a deep hatred of Nero in the envious 
and ambitious mind of Drusus. Sejanus, too, was 
anxious to succeed Tiberius, and sought to remove 
out of the way all who from their parentage would 
be likely to oppose his schemes. Though he al¬ 
ready meditated the destruction of Drusus, he first 
chose to take advantage of his estrangement from 
Nero, and engaged him in the plots against his 
elder brother, which ended in the banishment and 
death of that wretched prince. {Ann. iv. GO.) 
Tiberius had witnessed with displeasure the marks 
of public favour which were exhibited towards 
Nero and Drusus as members of the house of Gcr- 
nmnicus, and gladly forwarded the plans that were 
contrived for their destruction. He declared in 
the senate his disapprobation of the public prayers 
which had been offered for their health, and this 
indication was enough to encourage accusers. 
Acmilia Lcpida, the wife of Drusus, a woman of the 
most abandoned character, made frequent charges 
against him. {Ann. vi. 40.) The words which he 
spoke, when heated with wine or roused to anger, 
were reported to the palace, and represented by 
the emperor to the senate, in a. n. 30, in a docu¬ 
ment which contained overy chargo that could be 
collected, heightened by invective. Drusus, like 
his elder brother, was condemned to death as an 
enemy of the state; but Tiberius kept him for 
soino years imprisoned in a small chamber in the 
lowest part of the palace, • intending to put him 
forward as a leader of the people, in case any at¬ 
tempt to seize the supreme command should be 
made by Sejanus. Finding, however, that a belie! 
prevailed that he was likely to be reconciled to 
Agrippina and her son, with his usual love of 
baffling expectations, and veiling Ins intentions in 
impenetrable obscurity, he gave orders, in a. i>. 33, 
that Drusus should he starved to death. Drusus 
lived for nine days after this cruel sentence, having 
prolonged his miserable existence by devouring the 
tow with which his mattress was stuffed. (Suet. 
Tib. 54 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 23 ) 

An exact account had ljeen kept by Actius, a 
centurion, and Didymus, a freedman, of all that 
occurred in his dungeon during his long incarcera¬ 
tion. In this journal wen; set down the names of 
the slaves who had beaten or terrified him when 
lie attempted to leave his chamber, the savage re¬ 
bukes administered to him by the centurion, his 
secret murmurs, and the words lie uttered when 
perishing with hunger. Tiberius, after his death, 
went to the senate, inveighed against the shameful 
profligacy of his life, his desire to destroy his rela¬ 
tives, and his disaffection to the state; and pro¬ 
ceeded, in proof of these charges, to order the 
journal of his sayings and doings to be read. This 
was too much, even for the Roman senate, degraded 
as it was. The senators were struck with asto¬ 
nishment and alarm at the contemptuous indecency 
of such an exposure by a tyrant formerly so dark, 
and deep, and wary in the concealment of his 
crimes; and they interrupted the horrid recital, 
under the pretence of uttering exclamations of de¬ 
testation at the misconduct of Drusus. (Ann. vi.24.) 

In a. n. 31, a pretender had appeared among 
the Cyclades and in Greece, whose followers gave 
out that he was Drusus, the son of Germanicus, 
escaped from prison, and that he was proceeding 
to join the armies of his father, and to invade 
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Egypt and Syria. This affair might have had 
serious consequences, had it not been for the acti¬ 
vity of Poppaeus Sabinus, who, after a sharp pur¬ 
suit, caught the false Drusus at Nicopolis, and 
extracted from him a confession that he was a son 
of M. Silanus. (Ann. v. 10; Dion Cass, lviii. 7.) 

19. Caius Caesar Caligula, the emperor 
Caligula. [Caligula, p. 563, b.J 

20. Agrippina. [Agrippina, p. 81, a.] 

21. Drusilla. [Drusilla, No. 2.] 

22. Julia Livilla. [Julia.] 

23. Drusus, one of the two children of the 
emperor Claudius by his wife Urgulanilla. He 
died at Pompeii before attaining puberty, in A. D. 
20, being choked by a pear which, in play, he had 
been throwing up and catching in his mouth. This 
occurred but a few days after he had been engaged 
to marry a daughter of Sejanus, and yet there 
were people who reported that he had been frau¬ 
dulently put to death by Sejanus. (Suet. Claudius, 
27 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 29.) 

24. Claudia. [Claudia, No. 15, p.76‘2, b.] 

25. Drusilla. [Drusilla, No. 3.] 

26. Decimus Drusus. In Dig. 1. tit. 13. § 2, 
the following passage is quoted from Ulpian;— 
Ex quacstoribus quidam solcbant provincial sortiri 
cx Scnatus-considto, quod factum cst Dccimo Drum 
cl Porciua Consulibus. It has been commonly sup¬ 
posed that Ulpian here refers to a general decree 
of the senate, made in the consulship he names, 
and directing the mode of allotting provinces to 
quaestors in general. We rather believe him to' 
mean that it was usual for the senate, from time to 
time, to make special decrees relating to the allot¬ 
ment of provinces to particular quaestors, and that 
he intends to give the date of an early instance in 
which this teas aonc. (Comp. Cic. Philipp, ii. 20.) 
Had the fonner meaning been intended, Ulpian 
would probably have said cx eo Scnatus-consulto , quod 
factum cst. It is uncertain who Decimus Drusus 

was, and when he was consul. The brothers 
Kriegcl, in the Leipzig edition of the Corpus Juris , 
erroneously refer his consulship to a. u. c. 745 
(». c. 9), when Nero Claudius Drusus (the brother 
of the emperor Tiberius) and Crispinus were con¬ 
suls. Pighius (Anmd. ad A. U. C. 677) proposes 
the unauthorized reading D. Brulo cl Acniilio for 
D. Drtuo cl Porciua, and in this conjecture is fol¬ 
lowed by Bach. (/list. Jur. Rom. p. 203, cd. 6ta.) 
Ant. Augustinus (de Nom. Prop. Pandect, in Otto's 
Thesaurus , i. p. 258) thinks the consulship must 
have occurred in the time of the emperors, but it 
is certain that provinces were assigned to quaestors, 
ex S. C 1, during the republic. The most probable 
opinion is that of Zepcrnick (Ad Siccamam dc Ju- 
dicio Ccnlumvirali , p. 100, n.), who holds that I). 
Drusus was consul suffectus with Lepidus Porcina 
in b. c. 137, after the forced abdication of Hostilius 
Marcinus. 

27. C. Drusus. Suetonius (August. 94) gives 
a miraculous anecdote of the infancy of Augustus, 
for which he cites an extant work of C. Drusus,— 
Ut scriptum apud C. Drusum extut. Of this writei 
nothing is known, but it is not unlikely that ho 
was connected with the imperial family. [J.T.G.] 

DRY'ADES. [Nymphab.] 

DRYAS (Apvas), a son of Ares, and brother 
of Tereus, was one of the Calydonian hunters. 
He was murdered by his own brother, who had 
received an oracle, that his son Itys should fall by 
the hand of a relative. (Apollod. i 8. § 2; Hygin. 
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Fab. 45.) There are five other mythical person¬ 
ages of this name. (Apollod. ii. 1. §5; Horn. 
//. vi. 130; Apollod. iii. 5. § 1 ; Horn 11. i. 263; 
Hesiod. Scut. Here. 179.) [L. S.] 

DRYMON (Apu'ucoi'). There are two persons | 
of this name ; the one is mentioned by Tatian (p. 
137, ed. Oxford, 1700) and Eusebius ( Praep. 
Evaug. x. p. 495) as an author who lived before 
the time of Homer. But the reading in Tatian is 
uncertain, and we have no clue for any further in¬ 
vestigation about him. The second Drymon is 
mentioned by Inmblichus among the celebrated 
Pythagoreans. (De Vit. Pyth. 36; comp. Fabric. 
Hill. Grace, i. p. 29, See. ) [L. S.] 

DRY'OPE (Apuoirri), a daughter of king 
Dryops, or, according to others, of Eurytus. 
While she tended the flocks of her father on 
Mount Oeta, she became the playmate of the 
llamadryades, who taught her to sing hymns to 
the gods and to dance. On one occasion she was 
seen by Apollo, who, in order to gain possession of 
her, metamorphosed himself into a tortoise. The 
livmphs played with the animal, and Dryope took 
it into her lap. The god then changed himself 
into a serpent, which frightened the nymphs away, 
so that he remained alone with Dryope. Soon 
after she married Andracmon, the son of Oxylus, 
but she became, by Apollo, the mother of Am- 
phissus, who, after he had grown up, built the 
town of Oeta, and a temple to Apollo. Once, 
when Dryope was in the temple, the Hamadryades 
carried her off and concealed her in a forest, and 
in her stead there was seen in the temple a well 
and a poplar. Dryope now became a nymph, and 
Ampliissus built a temple to the nymphs, which 
no woman was allowed to approach. (Ov. Met. ix. 
325, &c.; Anton. Lib. 32; Stcph. Byz. s. v. 
Apu<f?nj.) Virgil (Acn. x. 551) mentions another 
personage of this name. [L. S.J 

DRY OPS (Api/o^), a son of the river-god Spcr- 
cheius, by the Danaid Polydora (Anton. Lib. 32), 
or, according to others, a son of Lycaon (probably 
a mistake for Apollo) by Dia, the daughter of 
Lycaon, who concealed her new-born infant in a 
hollow oak tree (5puv; Schol. ad Apollon. ffliod. i. 
1283; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 480). The Asinaeans 
in Mcssenia worshipped him as their ancestral 
hero, and as a son of Apollo, and celebrated a fes¬ 
tival in honour of him every other year. His 
heroum there was adorned with a very archaic 
statue of the hero. (Paus. iv. 34. § 6.) He had 
been king of the Dryopes, who derived their name 
from him, and were believed to have occupied the 
country from tho valley of the Sperchcius and 
Thermopylae, as far ns Mount Parnassus. (Anton. 
Lib. 4; Horn. Hymn. vi. 34.) 

There are two other mythical personages of this 
name. (Horn.//, xx. 454; Diet. Cret iv. 7; Virg. 
Acn. x. 345.) [L. S.] 

DRYPETIS (ApvTrijris or A/>o7r«r/s), daughter 
of Dsireius, the last king of Persia, was given in 
marriage to llephaestion by Alexander, at the 
same time that he himself married her sister, Sta- 
tira, or Barsine. (Arrian, A nab. vii. 4. § 6; Diod. 
xvii. 107.) She was murdered, together with her 
sister, soon after the death of Alexander, by the 
orders of Roxana and with the connivance of Per- 
diccas. (Plut. Alex. c. ult.) [K.H.B.] 

DU'BIUS AVl'TUS, was praefect of Gaul 
and Lower Germany in the reign of the emperor 
Nero, and the successor of Paulinus in that post. 
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When the Frisians had occupied and taken in¬ 
to cultivation a tract of land near the banks of 
the Rhine, Dubius Avitus demanded of them to 
quit it, or to obtain the sanction of the emperor. 
Two ambassadors accordingly went to Rome ; but, 
although they themselves were honoured and dis¬ 
tinguished by the Roman franchise, the Frisians 
were ordered to leave the country they had occu¬ 
pied, and those who resisted were cut down by 
the Roman cavalry. The same tract of country 
was then occupied by the Ampsivarii, who had 
been driven out of their own country by the 
Chauci, and implored the Romans to allow them a 
peaceful settlement. Dubius Avitus gave them a 
haughty answer, but ottered to their leader. Boio- 
calus, who was a friend of Rome, a piece of land. 
Boiocalus declined the offer, which he looked upon 
as a bribe to betray his countrymen; and the 
Ampsivarii immediately formed an alliance with 
the Tenchtcri and Bructeri to resist the Homans 
by force of arms. Dubius Avitus then called in 
the aid of Curtilius Mancia and his army, lie 
invaded the territory of the Tenchteri, who were 
so frightened that they renounced the alliance with 
the Ampsivarii, and their example was followed 
by the Bructeri, whereby the Ampsivarii were 
obliged to 3 ’ield. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 64, 56 ; Plin. 
H.N. xxxiv 18.) [L. S.] 

DUCAS, MICHAEL (MJ Aovxas), the 
grandson of another Michael Ducas, who lived 
during the reign of John Pahieologus the younger, 
and a descendant of the imperial family of the 
Ducascs, lived before and after the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople by Sultan Mohammed II. in 1453. 
This Michael Ducas was a distinguished historian, 
who held probably some high office under Con¬ 
stantine XII., the last emperor of Constantinople. 
After the capture of this city, he fled to Dorino 
Gatcluzzi, prince of Lesbos, who employed him in 
various diplomatic functions, which he continued 
to discharge under Domenico Gatcluzzi, the son 
and successor of Dorino. In 1455 and 1456, he 
brought the tribute of the princes of Lesbos and 
Lemnos to Adrianople, and he also accompanied 
his master Domenico to Constantinople, where he 
was going to pay homage to Sultan Mohammed 11. 
Owing to the prudence of Dorino and Domenico, 
and the diplomatic skill of Ducas, those two 
princes enjoyed a happy dependence; but Dome¬ 
nico having died, his son and successor, Nicholas, 
incurred the hatred of Mohammed, who conquered 
LcsIkjs and united it to the Turkish empire in 
1462. Ducas survived this event, but his further 
life is not known. The few particulars we know 
of him are obtained from his “History.” This 
work begins with the death of John Pahieologus I., 
and goes down to the capture of Lesbos in 1462; 
it is divided into forty-five extensive chapters; the 
first begins With a very short chronicle from Adam 
to John Palaeologus L, which seems to have been 
prefixed by some monk; it finishes abruptly with 
some details of the conquest of Lesbos; the end is 
mutilated. Ducas wrote most barbarous Greek, 
for he not only made use of an extraordinary num¬ 
ber of Turkish and other foreign words, but lie 
introduced grammatical forms and peculiarities of 
style which are not Greek at all. He is the most 
difficult among the Byzantine historians, and it 
seems that he was totally unacquainted with the 
classical Greek writers. His defects, however, are 
merely in his language and style. He is a most 

4 A 
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faithful historian, grave, judicious, prudent, and 
impartial, and his account of the causes of the ruin 
of the Greek empire is full of sagacity and wis¬ 
dom. Ducr.s, Chalcondylas, and Phranza, are 
the chief sources for the last period of the Greek 
empire; but Ducas surpasses both of them by his 
clear narrative and the logical arrangement of his 
matters. He was less learned than Chalcondylas, 
but, on the other hand, he was without doubt 
thoroughly acquainted with the Turkish language, 
no small advantage for a man who wrote the his¬ 
tory of that time. The editio princeps of the work 
is by Bulliaud (Bullialdus), w Historia Byzantina 
a Joanne Palaeologo I. ad Mebcmetera II. Ac- 
cessit Chronicon breve (xpoviKov avuropov), etc. 
Versione Latina et Notis ab Ismael Bullialdo,” 
Paris, 1649, fob, reprinted at Venice, 1729, foL It 
has been nlso edited by Immanuel Bekker, Bonn, 
1834, 8vo. Bekker perused the same Parisian 
codex as Bulliaud, but he was enabled to correct 
many errors by an Italian MS., being an Italian 
translation of Ducas, with a continuation in the 
same language, which was found about twenty 
years ago by Leopold Ranke in one of the libraries 
at Venice. This MS. was first published by 
Mustodoxi in the 19th volume of the “Antologia.” 
It also forms a valuable addition to the edition of 
Bekker. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. viii. pp. 33, 34 ; 
Ilankins, Script. Byzant. pp. 640—644 ; Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osman. Reiches , vol. ii. p. 69, not b. 

p. 72.) [W. P.] 

DUCF/NNIUS GF/MINUS. [Geminus.] 
DUCE'TIUS (AouK^nor), a chief of the Sice- 
linns, or Sicels, the native tribes in the interior of 
Sicily. lie is styled king of the SicelianR by Dio¬ 
dorus (xi. 78), and is said to have been of illus¬ 
trious descent. After the expulsion of the family 
of Gelon from Syracuse (b. c. 466), Ducetius suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting all the Sicelians of the interior 
into one nation, and in order to give them a com¬ 
mon centre founded the city of Palice in the plain 
below Meuaenum. (Diod. xi. 88.) He had previ¬ 
ously made war on the Catanaeans, and expelled 
from that city the new colonists who had been 
sent there by Hiero, who thereupon took posses¬ 
sion of Inessa, the name of which they changed to 
Aetna; but Ducetius subsequently reduced this 
city also. (Diod. xi. 76, 91.1 An attack upon a 
small place in the territory of Agrigentum involved 
him in hostilities not only with the Agrigentines, 
but the Syracusans also, who defeated him in a 
great battle. The consequence of this was that he 
was deserted by all his followers, and fearing to 
be betrayed into the hands of the enemy, he took 
the daring resolution of repairing at once to Syra¬ 
cuse as a suppliant, and placing himself at their 
mercy. The Syracusans spared his life, but sent 
him into an honourable exile at Corinth. (Diod. 

xi. 91, 92.) Here however he did not remain 
long, but having assembled a considerable band of 
colonists, returned to Sicily, and founded the city 
of Calacte on the north coast of the island. He 
was designing again to assert his supremacy over 
all the Sicelian tribes when his projects were in¬ 
terrupted by his death, about 440, b. c. (Diod. 

xii. 8, 29 ; Wesseling, ad toe.) [E. H. B.] 
DUI'LIA or DUPLLIA GENS, plebeian. 

The plebeian character of this gens is attested by 
the fact of M. Duilius being tribune of the plebs 
in b. c. 471, and further by the statement of Dio¬ 
nysius (x. 58), who expressly says, that the de- 
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cemvir K. Duilius and two of his colleagues were 
plebeians. In Livy (iv. 3) we indeed read, that 
all the decemvirs had been patricians; but this 
must be regarded as a mere hasty assertion which 
Livy puts into the mouth of the tribune Canuleius, 
for Livy himself in another passage (v. 13) ex¬ 
pressly states, that C. Duilius, the military tribune, 
was a plebeian. The only cognomen that occurs 
in this gens is Longus. [L. S.] 

DUI'LIUS. 1. M. Duilius, was tribune of 
the plebs in b. c. 471, in which year the tribunes 
were for the first time elected in the comitia of the 
tribes. In the year following, M. Duilius and his 
colleague, C. Sicinus, summoned Appius Claudius 
Sabinus, the consul of the year previous, before the 
assembly of the people, for the violent opposition 
he made to the agrarian law of Sp.Cassius. [Clau¬ 
dius, No. 2.) Twenty-two years later, n. c. 449, 
when the commonalty rose against the tyranny of 
the decemvirs, he acted as one of the champions of 
his order, and it was on his advice that the plebeians 
migrated from the Avcntinc to the Mons Sneer. 
When the decemvirs at length were obliged to resign, 
and the commonalty had returned to the Aventine, 
M. Duilius and C. Sicinus were invested with the 
tribuneshipa second time, and Duilius immediately 
proposed and carried a rogation, that consuls should 
bo elected, from whose sentence an appeal to the 
people should be left open. He then carried a 
plebiscitum, that whoever should leave the plebs 
without its tribunes, or create any magistrate with¬ 
out leaving an appeal to the people open against 
his verdicts, should be scourged and put to death. 
M. Duilius was a noble and high-minded champion 
of his order, and acted throughout that turbulent 
period with a high degree of moderation and 
wisdom. He kept the commonalty as well as his 
more vehement colleagues within proper bounds, 
for after sentence had been passed on the decemvirs, 
and when the tribunes appeared to wish to carry 
their revenge still further, Duilius declared that 
there had been enough punishment and hostility, 
and that, in the course of that year, lie would not 
allow any fresh accusation to be brought forward, 
nor any person to be thrown into prison. This 
declaration at once allayed the fears of the patri¬ 
cians. When the tribunes for the next year were 
to be elected, the colleagues of Duilius agreed 
among themselves to continue in office for another 
year; but Duilius, who happened to preside at the 
election, refused to accept any votes for the re- 
clcction of his colleagues. They were obliged to 
submit to the law, and M. Duilius resigned In's 
office and withdrew. (Liv. ii. 58, 61, iii. 52-54, 
59, 64; Diod. xi. 68; Dionys. xi. 46; Cic. dc 
Re PubL ii. 31.) 

2. K. Duilius, was elected together with two 
other plebeians as decemvir for the year b. c. 450, 
and as in that year a war broke out with the 
Aequians and Sabines, K. Duilius and four of his 
colleagues were sent to Mount Algidus against the 
Aequians. After the abolition of the decemvirate, 
and when some of the decemvirs had been punish¬ 
ed, Duilius escaped from sharing their fate by 
going into voluntary exile, whereupon his property, 
like that of the others who withdrew from Home, 
was publicly 6old by the quaestors. (Liy. iii. 35. 
41, 58 ; Dionys. x. 58, xi. 23,46.) 

3. K. Duilius, was con^il in b. c. 336, and 
two years later triumvir fer the purpose of con- 

| ducting a colony to Calcs, a town of the Ausonians 
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against which a war had been carried on during 
his consulship, and which had been reduced the 
ear after. (Liv. viii. 16; Diod. xvii. 28, where 
o is erroneously called Kalaw Oua\4pios ; Cic. ad 
Fain. ix. 21.) 

4. M. Duilius, was tribune of the plebs in b. c. 
357, in which year he and his colleague, L.Maenius, 
carried a rogation dc unciario foenorc, and another 
which prevented the irregular proceedings in the 
camps of the soldiers, such as the enactment of a 
law by the soldiers out of Rome, on the proposal 
of a consul. (Liv. vii. 16, 19.) 

5. C. Duilius, perhaps a brother of No. 4, 
was appointed, in b. c. 352, by the consuls 
one of the quinqueviri meusarii , for the liquidation 
of debts, and ho and his colleague conducted 
their business with such skill and moderation, that 
they gained the gratitude of all parties. (Liv. vii. 
21 .) 

6. C. Duilius, probably a grandson of No. 4, 
was consul with Cn. Cornelius Asina in b. c. 260. 
In that year the coast of Italy was repeatedly 
ravaged by the Carthaginians, against whom the 
Romans could do nothing, as they were yet with¬ 
out a navy. The Romans then built their first 
fleet of one hundred quinqueremes and twenty 
triremes, using for their model a Carthaginian 
vessel which had been thrown on the coast of 
Italy. The sum total of the Roman ships is stated 
dilfcrently, for, according to Orosius (iv. 7), it 
amounted to 130, and according to Florus (ii. 2) to 
160. This fleet is said to have been built in the 
short space of sixty days. According to some 
authorities (Zonar. viii. 10 ; Aurel. Viet, dc Vir. 
Jlluslr. 38; Oros. 1. c.), Duilius obtained the com¬ 
mand of this fleet, whereas, according to Polybius 
(i. 22), it was given to his colleague Cn. Cornelius. 
The same writer Btates, that at first Cn. Cornelius 
sailed with 17 6hips to Messana, but allowed him¬ 
self to he drawn towards Lipam, and there fell 
into the hands of the Carthaginians. (Comp. 
Polyacn. yi. 16. § 5.) Soon after, when the Ro¬ 
man fleet approached Sicily, Hannibal, the ad¬ 
miral of the Carthaginians, sailed out against it 
with 50 ships, but he fell in with the enemy before 
lie was aware of it, and, after having lost most of 
his ships, he escaped with the rest. The Romans 
then, on hearing of the misfortune of Cn. Cornelius, 
sent to Duilius, who commanded the land army, 
and entrusted to him the command of their fleet. 
According to Zonaras (viii. 11), Duilius, who com¬ 
manded the fleet from the beginning, when he per¬ 
ceived the disadvantages under which the clumsy 
ships of the Romans were labouring, devised the 
well-known grappling-irons (uSpau cy), by means of 
which the enemy’s ships were drawn towards his, 
so that the sea-fight was, as it were, changed into 
a land-fight. (Polyb. i. 22, &c.; Frontin. Stratey . 
ii. 3. § 24.) When Duilius was informed that the 
Carthaginians were ravaging.the coast of Myle in 
Sicily, he sailed thither with his whole armament, 
and soon met the Carthaginians, whose fleet con¬ 
sisted of 130, or, according to Diodorus (xxiii. 2, 
Excerpt. Vatic.), of 200 sail. The battle which 
ensued off Myle and near the Liparean islands, 
ended in a glorious victory of the Romans, which 
they mainly owed to their grappling-irons. In the 
first attack the Carthaginians lost 30, and in the 
second 50 more ships, and Hannibal escaped with 
difficulty in a little boat. According to Eutropius 
and Orosius, the loss of the Carthaginians was not 
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as great as Polybius states. After the victory was 
completed, Duilius landed in Sicily, relieved the 
town of Egesta, which was closely besieged by the 
enemy, and took Macella by assault. Another 
town on the coast seems likewise to have been 
taken by him. (Frontin. Stratcg. iii. 2. § 2.) Here¬ 
upon he visited the several allies of Rome in Sicily, 
and among them also king Hiero of Syracuse; but 
when he wanted to return home, the Carthaginians 
endeavoured to prevent his sailing out of the har¬ 
bour of Syracuse, though without success. (Frontin. 
Stratey. i. 5. § 6.) 

On his return to Rome, Duilius celebrated a 
splendid triumph, for it was the first naval victory 
that the Romans had ever gained, and the memory 
of it was perpetuated by a column which was 
erected in the forum, and adorned with the beaks 
of the conquered ships (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 5; Sil. 
ItaL Pun. vi. 663, &c.; Quintil. i. 7. $ 12), while 
Duilius himself shewed his gratitude to the gods by 
erecting a temple to Janus in the forum Olitorium. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 49 ; comp, a somewhat different 
account in Servius, on Vtrg. Georg, iii. 29, who 
says, that Duilius erected two columnae ros~ 
tratae , one in the forum and the other at the 
entrance of the circus.) The column in the forum 
existed in the time of Pliny nnd Quintilian, but 
whether it was the original one has been questioned. 
It is generally believed that the original inscription 
which adorned the basis of the column is still ex¬ 
tant. It was dug out of the ground in the 16th 
century, in a mutilated condition, and it has sinco 
often been printed with attempts at restoration. 
There are, however, in that inscription some ortho¬ 
graphical peculiarities, which suggest, that the pre¬ 
sent inscription is a later restoration of the origi¬ 
nal one. This suspicion was expressed by the first 
editor, P. Ciacconius, and has been repeated by 
Niebuhr (Hitt, of Rome , iii. p. 579), who, in a 
later publication (Lectures on Rom, Hist. i. p. 110,c<l. 
Schmitz) remarks, 44 The present table which con¬ 
tains the inscription is not the original one, for it 
is a piece of Greek marble, which was unknown at 
Rome in the time of Duilius. The original column 
was struck by lightning in the time of Tiberius, 
and was faithfully restored by Germanicus.” 
Duilius was further rewarded for this victory, by 
being permitted, whenever ho returned home from 
a banquet at night, to be accompanied by a torch 
and a flute-player. One more interesting fact is 
mentioned in connexion with his consulship, viz. 
in that year the senate of Rome forbade the inter¬ 
ment of dead bodies within the city. (Sorv. ad 
Aen. xi. 206.) According to the Capitolino Fasti, 
Duilius was censor in b. c. 258, and in 231 dic¬ 
tator for the purpose of holding the comitia. (Comp. 
Liv. Epit. 17; Cic. dc Scncct. 13, Orat. 45, pro 
Plane. 25.) [L. S.] • 

DUMNORIX, a chieftain of the Aedui, en¬ 
tered into the ambitious designs of Orgctorix, tho 
Helvetian, whose daughter he married. After the 
death of Orgctorix, the Helvetians still continuing 
their plan of migration and conquest, Dumnorix, 
who, with a view to sovereign power among his 
own people, was anxious to extend his influence in 
all possible quarters, obtained for them a passage 
through the territory of the Sequani. Caesar soon 
discovered that he had done so, and also that he 
had prevented the Aeduans from supplying the 
provisions they were bound to furnish to the Ro¬ 
man army. In consequence, however, of the cn- 
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treaties of his brother, Divitiacus, his life was 
spared, though Caesar had him closely watched. 
This occurred in b. c. 58. When Caesar was on 
the point of setting out on his second expedition 
into Britain, in b. c. 54, he suspected Duninorix 
too much to leave him behind in Gaul, and he in¬ 
sisted therefore on his accompanying him. Dum- 
norix, upon this, fled from the Roman camp with 
the Aeduan cavalry, but was overtaken and slain. 
(Caes. B. G. i. 3, 9, 16—20, v. 6, 7 ; Plut. Cues. 
18; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 31, 32.) [E. E.] 

DURIS (Aovpis), of Samos, a descendant of 
Alcibiadea (Plut. Alcib. 32), and brother of Lyn- 
ceus, lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The early part of his life fell in the period when 
the Athenians sent 2000 clemchi to Samos, by 
whom the inhabitants of the island were expelled, 
n. c. 352. During the absence from his native 
country, Doris, when yet a boy, gained a victory 
at Olympia in boxing, for which a statue was 
erected to him there with an inscription. (Pans, 
vi. 13. § 3.) The year of that victory is unknown, 
but it took place previous to the return of the 
Samians to their island, in b. c. 324. He must 
have been staying for some time at Athens, as he 
and his brother Lynccus are mentioned nmong the 
pupils of Theophrastus. (Athen. iv. p. 128.) After 
his return to Samos, he obtained the tyranny, 
though it is unknown by what means and how 
long ho maintained himself in that position. He 
must,however, have survived the year b. c. 28], ns 
in one of his works (ap. Plin. //. N. viii. 40) he 
mentioned an occurrence which belongs to that year. 

Duris was the author of a considerable number 
of works, most of which were of an historical 
nature, hut none of them has come down to us, and 
nil we possess of his productions consists of a num¬ 
ber of scattered fragments. Ilis principal work 
was—1. A history of Greece, ruu 'EW-qviK&v 
iaropla (Diod. xv. 60), or, as others simply call it, 
laroplou. It commenced with the death of the three 
princes, Amyntas, the father of Philip of Macedo¬ 
nia, Agcsipolis of Sparta, and Jason of Pherae, 
that is, with the year b. c. 370, and carried the 
history down at least to b. c. 281, so that it em¬ 
braced a period of at least 89 years. The number 
of books of which it consisted is not known, though 
their number seems to have amounted to about 28. 
Some ancient writers speak of a work of Duris 
entitled ManeSoviKd, and the question as to whether 
this was a distinct work, or merely a part of or 
identical with the itrropitu , has been much discussed 
in modern times. Grauert ( llistor . A nalcct. p. 217) 
and Clinton maintain, that it was a separate work, 
whereas Vossius and Droysen ( Gesch . d. Nachfdg. 
Alex. p. 671, &c.) have proved by the strongest 
evidence, that the Macedonica is the same work as 
the laropiai. 2. Utpl *Aya0OK\4a fcrropfa/, in 
several books, the fourth of which is quoted by 
Suidas. 3. Sa.uW «5 pot, that is. Annals of the 
history of Samos, is frequently referred to by the 
ancients, and consisted of at least twelve books. 
4. Tlepl Etipnribov galt 2o<poxAcous (Athen. iv. p. 
184), seems to be the same as irepl rpay<pfila$. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 636.) 5. Uepi v6pwu. (Etym. M. 
p. 460. 49.) 6. He pi ayasvtvv. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 
613; Photius, 8. v. 2«A (uov (rr4<pauos.) 7- n ep) 
Zwypatplas. (Diog. Lae’rt i. 38, ii. 19.) 8. Uepl 
TopevriKijs (Plin. Elench. lib. 33, 34), may, how¬ 
ever, have been the same as the preceding work. 
9. AtSwcd. (Phot. s. v. Aapia ; Schol. ad Aristopk. 


DURMIUS. 

Vesp. 1030.) Duris as an historian does not ap¬ 
pear to have enjoyed any very great reputation 
among the ancients. Cicero (ad Alt. vi. 1) says of 
him merely homo in hidoiia satis diligens , and Dio¬ 
nysius (de Compos. Verb. 4) reckons him among 
those historians who bestowed no care upon the 
form of their compositions. His historical veracity 
also is questioned by Plutarch ( Pericl. 28; comp. 
Demosth. 19, Alcib. 32, Eum. 1), but he docs not 
give any reasons for it, and it may be that Plutarch 
was merely struck at finding in Duris tilings which 
no other writer had mentioned, and was thus led to 
doubt the credibility of his statements. The frag¬ 
ments of Duris have been collected by J. G. Ilulle- 
man, “Duridis Samii quae supersunt,” Traject. ad 
Rhen. 184J, 8vo. (Comp. W. A. Schmidt, do 
Fontib. vet. anctor. in cnarrand. eapedit, a Gallic 
in Maced, el Grace, susccplis , p. 17, &c.; Panofka, 
Ecs Samiorum , p. 98, &c.; Ilulleman, l. c. pp. 1 
—66.) [L. S.] 

DURIS ELATTES (Aoiipis ’EAaf tt?s), that is, 
of Elaea in Aeolis, the author of an epigram in the 
Greek Anthology (ii. 59, Bninck and Jacobs) on 
the inundation of Ephesus, which happened in the 
time of Lysinmchus, about 322 b. c. It is proba¬ 
ble, from tlio nature of tlio event, that the poet 
lived near the time when it took place. Nothing 
more is known of him. He is a different person 
from Duris of Samos. (Jacobs, xiii. p. 889.) Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (i. 38) mentions a Duris who wrote 
on painting, whom Vossius (dellist. Grace, p. 134, 
ed. Westennann) supposes to be the same who is 
mentioned by Pliny (xxxiii. Ind.), and in another 
passage of Diogenes (ii. 19). [P. S.j 

M. DU'RMIUS, a triumvir of the mint under 
Augustus, of whom there arc several coins extant. 
The first two given below contain on the obverse 



the head of Augustus; and the boar and the lion 
feeding upon the stag, in the reverses, have refer¬ 



ence to the shows of wild beasts, in which Augus¬ 
tus took great delight. The reverse of the third 
coin contains a youthful head, and the inscription 
Honori probably refers to the games in honour of 
Virtus and Honor celebrated in the reign of Au¬ 
gustus. (Comp. Dion Cass. liv. 18; Eckhel, v. 
pp. 203, 204.) 


i 




DYNAMIUS. 

DURO'NIA GENS, plebeian. Of this obscure 
gens no cognomen, and only four members are 
known, viz. 

1. Duronia, the mother of P. Aebutius. Her 
second husband was T. Sempronius Rutilus, who 
seems to have had a dislike to his stepson Aebutius. 
II is mother, perhaps with a view to get rid of him 
in some way, wanted to get him initiated in the 
Bacchanalian orgies at Rome; but Aebutius be¬ 
trayed the Bacchanalia to the consuls, who pro¬ 
tected him against his mother, and Duronia was 
thus the cause of the discovery and suppression of 
those orgies, in b. e. 186. (Liv. xxxix. 9, 11, 19.) 

2. L. Duronius, was praetor in b. c. 181, and 
obtained Apulia for his province, to which the 
Istri were added, for ambassjulors from Tarentuin 
and Bmndusium had complained of the piracy of 
the Istri. lie was at the same time commissioned 
to make inquiries concerning the Bacchanalia, of 
which some remaining symptoms had been observed 
the year before. This commission was in all proba¬ 
bility given him for no other reason but because 
those symptoms had been observed in the districts 
which had been assigned to him ns his province. 
Subsequently he sailed with ten vessels to Illyri- 
cum, and the year after, when he returned to 
Home, ho reported that the Illyrian king Genthius 
was the cause of the piracy which was carried on 
in the Adriatic. (Liv. xl. 18, 19, 42.) 

3. M. Duronius, a Roman senator, who was 
ejected from the senate in b. c. 97 by the censors, 
M. Antonius, the orator, and L. Valerius Flaccus ; 
for Duronius in his tribuneship (probably in the 
year b. c. 98) had abolished a lex sumptuarici , and 
had used very frivolous and reckless expressions on 
that occasion. In revenge he brought an accusa¬ 
tion for um/nlus against the censor M. Antonius. 
(Val. Max. ii. 9. § 5; Cic. de Oral . ii. 68 ; comp. 
0 * 4 .) 

4. C. Duronius, is mentioned by Cicero (ad 

AU . v. 8) as a friend of Milo. [L. S.] 

DYMAS (A vfjxts), a son of Aegimius, and bro¬ 
ther of Pamphylus and Hyllus. The three tribes 
into which each Doric state was divided, derived 
their names from these three brothers, and were 
called accordingly Hylleis, Dyraancs, and Pam- 

K i. Dymas and Pamphylus were believed to 
j lived from the time of Heracles until the con¬ 
quest of Peloponnesus, when both fell. (Apollod. 
ii. 8. § 3 ; Schol. ad Pmd. Pyth. Ii. 121, where the 
third brother is called Dorus ; Paus. vii. 16. § 3.) 
There are three other mythical personages of this 
name. (Horn. II. xvi. 719; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5; 
Ov. Met. xi. 761; Horn. Od. vi. 22; Virg. Acn. ii. 
310, 428.) [L. S.] 

D Y N A'M IU S. 1. A legal pleader of Bordeaux, 
known to us through a short poetical memoir in 
elegiac verse, composed after his decease by his 
friend Ausonius. From this little piece we learn 
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that Dynamius was compelled to quit his native 
city in consequence of being charged, not unjustly 
it would seem, with adultery, that he took refuge 
under the assumed name of Flavinius at Lerida, 
where he practised as a rhetorician, and that he 
there wedded a wealthy Spanish bride. Late in 
life he paid a short visit to the place of his birth, 
but soon returned to his adopted country, where 
he died. (Auson. Prof, xxiii.) 

2. A grammarian of uncertain date, the author 
of an “Epistola ad Discipi^um” to be found in the 
“ Paracnetici Scriptores Vctcres ” of Melchior 
Goldast. (Insul. 4to, 1604.) He is believed by 
some to be the same with No. 3. 

3. Of Arles, bom of a noble family in the mid¬ 
dle of the sixth century, and at the early age of 
thirty appointed governor of the province of Mar¬ 
seilles, where he soon became notorious for tyranny 
and extortion, persecuting with especial hostility 
the bishop Theodorus, whom he drove into banish¬ 
ment, confiscating at the same time the rovenues 
of the see. As he advanced in life, however, a 
singular change was wrought in his character by 
remorse or some motive now unknown. Ho be¬ 
came the obedient instrument of pope Gregory, the 
zealous champion of tho rights of Rome, lavished 
his ill-gotten hoards on the endowment of monas¬ 
teries, and ended his life in a cloister about a. d. 
601. In youth he composed several poetical 
pieces, which are warmly lauded by Fortunatus of 
Poitiers; but the only productions of his pen now 
extant are the Vila S. Marti, abbot of Bevon, an 
abridgment of which is given in the Acta of Bol- 
landus under the 27th of January; and tho Vila 
S. Majrimi, originally abbot of Lcrins, but after¬ 
wards bishop of Ricz, contained in the collection 
of Surius under 27 Nov., and in a more correct 
form in the M ChronologiaS. Insulae Lerincnsis,” by 
Vincentius Barralis, Lugdun. 4to, 1613. [W.R.j 

DYRRIIA'CHIUS (Ai#d x «»0> a 80n Po¬ 
seidon and Melissa, from whom the town of Dyrra- 
chium derived its name ; for formerly it was called 
Epidamnus, after the father of Melissa. (P&us. vi. 
10, in fin.; Stcph. Byz. s. v. Avfyaxiov.) [L. S. j 

DYSAULES (Au<xavA?]s), the father of Trf- 

ptolemus and Eubulcus, and a brother of Celeus. 
According to a tradition of Phliua, which Pausa- 
nias disbelieved, he had been expelled from Eleusis 
by Ion, and had come to Phlius, where ho intro¬ 
duced the Eleusinian mysteries. Ilis tomb was 
shewn at Celeae, which he is said to have named 
after his brother Celeus. (Paus. i. 14. § 2, ii. 14. 
§ 2.) [L. S.] 

DYSPONTEUS or DYSPO'NTIUS (Aucr- 
irovrcvs or Avmr6mios\ according to Pausauias 
(vi. 22 . § 6 ), a son of Oenomaus, but according to 
Stephanus of Byzantium ( s. v. Av(nr6vriov) 9 a sou 
of Pelops, was believed to be the founder of the 
town of Dyspoutium, in Pisatis. [L. S.] 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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:tes classical encyclopedia. 


i 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. By various 

Writers. Edited by Dr. William Smith. Second Edition. 500 Engravings on 
Wood. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 42s. 

II 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 

By various Writers. Edited by Dr. William Smith. 564 Engravings on Wood. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. price £5 15s. 6d. 

III 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. By various 

Writers. Edited by Dr. William Smith. 534 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 
8vo. £4. 

* I havo been for some time in the habit of using the Dictionaries of Antiquity and Ancient Bio¬ 
graphy, as well as the Dictionary of Ancient Geography, and I have no hesitation in saying, from my 
knowledge of them, that they are far superior to any other publications of the same sort in our language. 
They are works which every student of ancient literature ought to consult habitually, and which arc 
indispensable to every person engaged in original researches into any department of antiquity.’ 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart. 

‘ The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, edited by Dr. William Smith, is a work of so 
much utility to tlio study of ancient history, and of such general importance to classical education and 
the progress of knowledge, that its extensive circulation, wherever the English language is spoken ox* 
read, may confidently be anticipated.* Wiluam Martin Leake, Esq., P.R.S. 

4 I have much pleasure in expressing my sense of tbo invaluable services rendered to the cause of 
Greek and Latin literature, and of classical education generally, by the great and laborious works of Dr. 
William Smith, which arc extensively used, and with great profit, at Harrow, as in all the public schools 
of England.* _ Bov. Dr. Vaughan. 


GUIDE FOR TRAVELLERS. 

Ancient Rome. By Thomas H. Dyer. Reprinted from Dr. 

William Smith’s 'Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.* With a Map of 
Anciont Romo and 52 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S LARGER HISTORY OF GREECE. 

History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Roman 

Conquest. With Supplementary Chapters on tho History of Literature and Art. 
By Dr. William Smith. New Edition. 100 Engravings on Wood. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. William Smith's Smaller School Books. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 

Smaller HISTORY of ENGLAND. 68 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Smaller HISTORY of ROME. 79 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Smaller HISTORY of GREECE. 74 Illustrations. 3s. Gd. 

Smaller CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, with Illustrations from the 
Poets, in English, and Questions upon the work. 94 Illustra¬ 
tions. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS, EDITED BY DR. W. SMITH. 

Plato. The Apology of Socrates, the Onto, and part of 

the Pheedo; with Notes in English from Stallbaum. Schleiermachkr’s Intro¬ 
ductions. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

Tacitus. Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the Annals. 

With English Notes. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


London: JAMES WALTON, 137 Gower Street. 



SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES FOR SCHOOL USE. 


I 

A New Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and 

Geography. Partly based on the ‘Dictionary of Greek and 11 man Biography 
and Mythology/ By Dr. William Smith. Eighth Edition, with 750 Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, 18s. 


The old Classical Dictionaries having become ob¬ 
solete, from the vastly increased information which 
the researches of modern scholars have attained 
on historical subjects, this Dictionary is presented 
to the stndent as ombodying the accurate parti¬ 
culars which recent discoveries have arrival at, 
respecting the manners, customs, history, and 
literature of antiquity. 

The work contains articles on the most important 
names, Biographical, Mythological, and Geogra¬ 
phical, occurring in the Greek and Roman classics. 

The Biographical portion comprehends the de¬ 
partments of History, of Literature, and of Art. 
All names of note arc included, up to a.d. 476, and 
a few remarkable ones beyond that epoch. Tho 
Literary articles occupy considerable space, and 
embrace all Greek and Roman writers whoso works 
cither are extant, or, though lost, have exorcised 
an important influence on learning, The best 
modern editions of tho works of the soveral authors 
arc indicated at the end of the articles relating to 
thorn. Tlio history of Ancient Art has also a largo 
space devoted to it. 


In the Mythological articles, care has been taken 
to exclude all indelicate allusions ; and the Greek 
and Roman Mythology are kept distinct, by treat¬ 
ing separately of the Greek divinities under their 
Greek names, and the Roman under their Roman 
names—a method adopted by modern authorities, 
both here and on the Continent, and calculated 
to remove and prevent many errors and miscon¬ 
ceptions. 

In the Geographical portion have been embodied 
all the latest discoveries of travellers relating to 
tho identification of modern localities with ancient 
sites. 

The work will also be found of great use to Biblical 
Students in elucidating points connected with tho 
Geography of tho Scriptures, and explaining tho 
nunieron8 allusions to classical subjects contained 
in the Snored Writers. 

Tho Illustrations have reference to tho Mytho¬ 
logical, Biographical, and Geographical articles, 
and will, it is believed, add considerably to the 
value and usefulness of tho work. 


II 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and 

Geography. Abridged from tho Larger Dictionary. Illustratod by 200 Engravings 
on Wood. By Dr. William Smith. Now Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Tins work is designal for junior students, and 
contains so much of tho subjects of the larger 
Classical Dictionary ns is necessary for under¬ 
standing tho Greek and Roman Classics generally 
read in schools. It is more adapted, in sizo as well 
as in price, to younger pupils; and, for their bene¬ 
fit, not only has tho quantity of tho syllables of 
each name been carefully marked, but the genitive 
cases have been inserted. 


A new and pleasing fcaturo is introduced into this 
volume, viz., tho illustration of tho Mythological 
articles by drawings from ancient works of art. 
These will givo the young beginner a moro vivid 
and adequate conception of the symbols and figures 
typical of the deities and heroes than he could 
possibly obtain in any other manner; and will thus 
enlist his interest in the objects of ancient Grook 
and Roman worship. 


Ill 

A Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 


Abridged from tho Larger Dictionary. 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition. 


Tms work, intended to illustrate tho classical 
authors usually read in schools, exhibits the results 
of the labours of modem scholars in tho various 
subjects included under the general term of Greek 
and Roman antiquities. Such information, con¬ 
tained in the larger Dictionary of Antiquities, as is 
not suited to junior students, is here omitted; 
and whatever articles arc susceptible of it havo 
been illustrated by woodcuts from ancient works 
of art. 

The book, however, is designed not only for 
school use, but for the general English reader who, 
although unacquainted with the ancient classics in 
the original, frequently needs information on points 
conn octal with Greek and Roman antiquities. 

Tho woodcuts are calculated to give a correct 


By Dr. William Smith. Illustrated by 200 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

idea of the numerous objects described, of which 
but a vague notion could be conceived from the 
most minute verbal description ; and these cuts 
have tho advantage of authenticity, being taken 
exclusively from ancient inscriptions, paintings on 
vases, gems, coins, and pictures found at Pompeii, 
as well as from actual relics of antiquity still ex¬ 
isting. The pupil thna acquires a knowledge of 
the forms of the various kinds of ancient armour 
and weapons, instruments of music, apparatus for 
cooking and banqueting, articles of dress, plans of 
houses &c. 

The Appendix consists of extensive tables of 
Greek and Roman coins, weights, and measures ; 
the years corresponding to the Olympiads, the 
calendar, &c. 


London: JAMES WALTON, and JOHN MURRAY. 



